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PREFACE 


This  Work  is  intended  to  fumish,  together  with  the  *  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,'  which  will  shortly 
follow,  a  complete  account  of  the  leading  Personages,  the  Institu- 
tions, Art,  Social  Life,  Writings  and  Controversies  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
It  commences  at  the  period  at  which  the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ' 
leaves  off,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  it :  it  ceases  at  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  because  (as  Gibbon  has  remarked)  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  forms  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  thus  stops  short  of  what  we 
commonly  call  the  3Iiddle  Ages.  The  later  developement  of  Ritual 
and  of  the  IMonastic  Orders,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  the 
Hagiology  and  Symbolism,  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  Institutions 
generally  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  furnish  more  than  sufficient  matter 
for  a  separate  book. 

The  present  Work,  speaking  generally,  elucidates  and  explains 
in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  the  same  class  of  subjects  that 
the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities '  does  in  reference 
to  the  public  and  private  life  of  classical  antiquity.  It  treats  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  its  officers,  legislation,  discipline, 
and  revenues ;  the  social  life  of  Christians ;  their  worship  and 
ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music,  vestments,  instruments, 
vessfjls,  and  insignia ;  their  sacred  places ;  their  architecture  and 
other  forms  of  Art;  their  symbolism  ;  their  sacred  days  and  seasons; 
the  graves  or  Catacombs  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest. 

We  can  scArcely  hope  that  every  portion  of  this  wide  and  varied 
field  has  been  treated  with  equal  completeness  ;  but  wo  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  this  Dictionary  is  at  least  more  com[>Iete  than  any 
attcm|»t  hitherto  made  by  Knglish  or  Fonjign  scholars  to  treat  in 
one  work  the  whole  archaeology  of  the  early  Church.     The  great 
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work  of  liinphftm,  inflo<'<l,  the  fonmlution  of  most  sabseqaent  booki 
on  ihf  hul»j<-<-t,  must  ulwayn  be  8jH»ki*ii  of  with  th«*  utmost  respect; 
but  it  is  beyond  the  p<jwer  of  one  man  to  treat  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  fulness  and  uceuniey  the  whole  of  so  vast  a  subject ; 
and  there  is  j»robal>ly  no  bnineh  of  Christian  arehae<»lop:y  on  which 
much  light  has  not  U'cn  thrown  since  Uingham's  time  by  the 
nuuHTouM  wholars  and  <li vines  who  have  devote<l  their  lives  to 
sjKiMal  investigations.  We  tnist  that  we  have  made  accessible 
to  all  e<lMi'ate<l  jKTsons  a  great  mass  of  infonuation,  hitherto  only 
the  privilege  of  students  uilh  the  command  of  a  large  library. 

In  treating  of  subjects  like  Church  (ioveniment  and  Kitual  it 
is  prolmbly  impossible  to  secure  absolute  im^mrtiality  ;  but  we  are 
conlident  that  no  intentional  reticence,  distortion  or  exaggi-ratioo 
has  IxM-n  practised  by  the  writers  in  this  work. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  not  to  insert  in  the  pre^<•nt  work 
an  a<"count  of  the  Literature,  of  the  Sects  and  Ilerf»si«^,  and  of 
the  I^H-trines  of  the  Church,  but  to  tr(»at  these  subj^x-ts  in  the 
*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  as  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  the  leading  jK^rsons  in  Church  History, 
and  c(»idd  not  with  advantage  be  si'jmrated  from  them. 

It  has  not  been  {>ossible  to  construct  the  vocabulary  on  an 
entirely  consistent  j)rinciplc.  Where  a  well-rec(»gni/e<l  English 
term  exists  for  an  institution  or  an  i»bject,  that  term  Ims  generally 
been  preferred  as  the  heading  of  an  article.  lUit  in  many  cases 
obsolete  customs,  otlices,  or  objects  have  no  English  name;  and 
in  many  others  the  English  term  is  not  really  co-extensive  with  the 
Latin  or  Gre<»k  term  to  which  it  s«»ems  nt  llrst  sight  to  corresjKmd. 
The  wnrd  Decanus  (for  example)  has  several  meanings  which  are  not 
implied  in  the  English  Dean.  In  such  cases  it  was  nwessary  to 
adopt  a  term  fn>m  the  chissic  languages.  Cnxss-n'ferences  are  given 
fn»m  the  svnnnyniH  (»r  ouasi-synonyms  to  the  won!  un<ler  which  any 
subj<*ct  is  tr«ate»l.  The  (\)uncils  an*  placi^l  (so  far  as  j)»>ssible) 
under  the  nunlern  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  a 
cn*Hs-n'ference  (wing  given  from  the  ancient  name.  In  the  case  of 
the  Siints*  Pays,  the  nanies  of  the  Western  saints  have  been  taken 
from  the  martyndogy  of  I'suartl,  as  t^mtaining  pmlmbly  the  most 
complete  list  of  the  martyrs  and  oonf«'SHt»rs  genenilly  ri'cngniztMl  in 
the  We**t  up  t<»  the  ninth  c«'ntury:  the  ocrurrcnct*  of  these  names 
in  earlier  calendars  or  martyn»logies  is  also  noti^I.  In  the  letters  A 
and  H,  however,  the  names  of  Saints  are  taken  princij»ally  fnmi  the 
'  Martyndogium  Homanum  Vetus,*  an<l  from  the  catalogues  which 
bear  the  namon  of  Jerome  and  of  Bede,  without  8|Hx;ial  reference 
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to  TJsuard.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Church,  we  have  taken 
from  the  calendars  of  Byzantium,  of  Armenia,  and  of  Ethiopia, 
those  names  which  fall  within  our  chronological  period.  This 
alphabetical  arrangement  will  virtually  constitute  an  index  to  the 
principal  martyrologies,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  calendar, 
dates  of  events  which  are  fixed  —  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in 
ancient  records  —  by  reference  to  some  festival.  The  names  of 
persons  are  inserted  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  Work  only  with 
reference  to  their  commemoration  in  martyrologies  or  their  repre- 
sentations in  art,  their  lives,  when  they  are  of  any  importance, 
being  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 

References  are  given  throughout  to  the  original  authorities  on 
which  the  several  statements  rest,  as  well  as  to  modern  writers  of 
repute.  In  citations  from  the  Fathers,  where  a  page  is  given  without 
reference  to  a  particular  edition,  it  refers  for  the  most  part  to  the 
standard  pagination — generally  that  of  the  Benedictine  editions — 
which  is  retained  in  ]\Iigne's  Fatrologia. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  the  Editorship  of  that  por- 
tion which  includes  the  laws,  government,  discipline,  and  revenues  of 
the  Chur(ih  and  the  Orders  within  it,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Stubbs ;  the  education  and  social  life  of  Christians  in  those 
of  Professor  Plumptre  ;  while  the  treatment  of  their  worship  and 
ceremonial  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Cheetham ;  all  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, however,  a  pressure  of  other  engagements  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  Professors  Stubbs  and  Pluuiptre  to  continue  their  editorship 
of  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
letter  C  Professor  Cheetham  has  acted  as  Editor  of  the  whole 
work,  always  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  William  Smith. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  at  the  long  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  the  work.  This 
delay  has  been  owing  partly  to  our  anxious  desire  to  make  it  as 
accurate  as  possible,  and  partly  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  the  liev.  A.  W. 
Haddan  and  the  lie  v.  W.  B.  3Iarriott. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


In  offering  this  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities"  to  the  American 
public,  with  our  imprint,  several  very  important  facts  need  to  be  stated.  It  is 
due  to  ourselves  as  Publishers,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
require,  in  their  religious  reading  and  studies,  this  invaluable  production  of  Dr- 
Smith,  that  they  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  its  repub- 
lication on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Early  recognizing  the  remarkable  excellence  of  this  Dictionary,  and  its 
necessity  to  all  students  of  the  Bible  and  Church  history,  we  contracted  with 
the  English  publisher  for  a  duplicate  set  of  plates,  that  we  might  reproduce 
the  work  entire  and  unaltered. 

An  edition,  however,  largely  abridged  and  seriously  mutilated,  has  been 
issued,  and  extensively  advertised  as  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Ours,  therefore, 
is  the  only  complete,  unabridged  American  edition  of  the  work,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith  and  his  co-laborers.  This  merit  of  completeness 
and  integrity  will  have  great  weight  with  all  scholars  and  persons  of  discrim- 
ination. Had  this  Dictionary  been  thought  susceptible  of  a  wise  and  proper 
condensation,  the  eminent  lexicographer  would  doubtless  have  done  this 
ser\'ice  himself,  as  he  did  a  similar  service  in  respect  to  his  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  in  order  to  accommodate  the  slender  means  of  many  students  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  this  work  is  so  compact,  its  various  articles  have  been  so- 
condensed  by  their  respective  authors,  that  any  alteration  of  the  text  by  any 
other  hand,  is  not  a  matter  of  even  doubtful  expediency  nor  a  question  of 
cost,  but  a  damaging  mutilation  and  grievous  mistake.  Whoever  therefore' 
may  be  betrayed  into  the  patronage  of  the  abridgment,  will  lose  very  much 
that  is  contained  in  the  original  work. 

Again,  we  are  enabled  by  our  contract  with  the  English  publisher  to  offer 
the  Unabridged  Dictionary  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  the  imported 
edition,  and  at  a  cost  so  low  that  no  one  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  choose 
our  large  and  unaltered  reprint  from  the  English  plates,  rather  than  the 
abridgment  hastily  prepared  in  this  country. 

Furthermore  and  finally,  we  have  made  such  arrangements  with  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Murray,  his  publisher,  that  the  second  volume  (now  nearly  ready  for 
publication)  is  to  be  in  part  of  American  authorship,  and  will  therefore  be 
copyriglitcd  in  this  country.  There  can  therefore  be  no  legal  reprint  of  it 
except  by  ourselves.  Any  infringement  of  our  sole  right  to  republish  it  and 
thus  complete  this  most  valuable  contribution  to  Christian  literature,  will  be 
Rubjectcd  to  legal  resi.stance  and  re'lrcss.  The  distinguished  lexicographer 
will  therefore  derive  some  remuneration  for  the  vast  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States.. 

It  is  proper  tlierefore  that  wo  here  <^in|>lia«(ize  our  «'iiiitioii,  lost  any 
person  be  misled  to  the  purchase  of  the  first  volume  of  IIk;  mutilated  reprint, 
as  its  publishers  will  be  estopped  from  the  issue  of  the  second  volume.     No 
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wiM!  man  will  buy  any  portion  of  a  work  that  can  not  be  completed.  In  the 
interoAtJi  of  literary  intef^rity,  and  to  Kavc  the  Chrifttian  public  from  bein^ 
i  '  T  |„[^  „f  i|,p     •      '  '       ..  |,;ive  Alt  it  i  '    lit 

>,  .  'tiiU?  tlio  rc.i.    ^  -4?,  and  that  Hf  I  i\e 

no  room  for  any  |)OMiblc  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  in  n>pird  to  the  truth 
of  our  ^*  !   tho  validity  of  our  claim,  wo  ap[M'nd   tl  '     '••a 

of  Dr.  >'  1        ;  'U,  and   Mfs.sr».    Lilllr,  Brown  6:   (.'<•..  «'!  in* 

rcprcftonlativcs  of  the  Kngli.Hh  publiMher  in  this  country. 

A   til    '         "     and   C'xlmu»tive   <••  m  of  tlic  t  .  will  l>c  heut 

to  any     :.       .    •  desires  it     The  [  <  rs  of  the  u       .^. .....:  caution  their 

aubdcribers  apiinst  purchaHinf(  any  $econd  folunu  but  theirs.  We  CAution  the 
Aincriran  public  af^inst  purrh:i.sini^  «//«/  Jirnt  %*vlumf  but  our».  btTaii^c  no 
H^'-ond  volume  can  ever  be  i-isucd  in  thin  country  except  by  ua.  Tl"  v  ujH 
till-*  avoid  great  annoyance  and  j>cruniary  Iom. 

The  w^rond  volunie  will  be  of  the  Kaiiie  hIzc  and  coRt  hs  the  firnt,  aitii  to 
pethtr,  they  will  constitute  an  Kncyrh»|K*dia  of  pricelcfw  value,  indi'»p<n8Jiblc 
to  evcr>'  Atudent  of  tlie  Bible,  to  every  i)r«)feHHional  and  hou!Mh<»M  library. 
We  .shall  publish  it  Aimultanoously  with  its  isHue  in  Kngland.  If  f<»r  any 
rt'fiAon  our  Jiiji'nts  should  ru'<^h'rt  to  deliver  it  promptly  to  thom?  v^  '  -.ve  the 
iir»t  volume,  it  cau  be  bccurud  without  failure  and  at  onre,  bv  a*.  r 

Tub  J.  B.  BUKli  PUBLISIIINi,  CU. 

IIahtforo,  Co?r5. 


50  Albkm.\rle  St.,  London,  May  22,  1876. 
Gentlemkn — 

I  hftvc  much  plrnsun»  in  statinp  that  you  r^**'  *^"^  only 
firm  authorized  by  me  to  j)nl)lish  the  '*  nictionary  of  Ci  »  An- 

tiijuities"  in  America,  and  as  you  have  made  arrangemenia  with  me 
to  W'iMire  an  acx^uratc  n'print  of  the  \v(»rk,  I  trust  that  the  Ameriean 
public-  will  not  txUronize  any  edition  but  the  one  issued  by  your  linn. 
1  am.  genticmen. 

Yours  faithfully, 


/^ 


To  Uie  J.  li.  Burr  I'uOitJuinj  LomjMiuy,  Ji 


r 

i>..:Mw:>,  M..V  24th,  1S76. 


If  the  plan  of  Pr.  Smith  is  carrie<I  out,  as  it  prolMiblv 

.  .1   be,  of  having   An  rontribtitions  in   Volume   II.,    it   will 

-  . -..  .  ,  r  .1    .  ,.  jjmj  j|,,.  .f  .f,, ,.t  ^i..,niJ  im  made 

.  that  you  t  to  jitdh 

tJiC  Amertcan  atition  of   Volnine  If, 

Yours  truly, 

'  Little,  Brown  k  Co. 
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A  AND  n 

A  and  (t).  (See  Rev.  xxii.  13.)  Of  these  ' 
symbolic  letters  the  u  is  always  given  in  the 
minuscular  form.  The  symbol  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  [MONO- 
GRAM.] In  Boldetti's  Oasertazioni  sopra  i  cimiteri, 
kc.  Rom.  1720,  ibl.  tav.  iii.  p.  194,  no.  4,  it  is 
found,  with  the  more  ancient  decussated  mono- 
gram, on  a  sspulchral  cup  or  vessel.  See  also 
De  Rossi  (^Inscriptions,  No.  776),  where  the  letters 
are  suspended  from  the  arms  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  They  I 
are  combined  more  frequently 
with  the  upright  or  Egyptian 
monogram.  Aringhi,  liom. 
Svbt.  vol.  i.  p.  o81,  gives  an 
engraving  of  a  jewelled  cross, 
with  the  letters  suspended 
by  chains  to  its  horizontal  arm,  as  below.  And 
the  sanie  form  occui's  in  sepulchral  inscriptions 
in  De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Chr.  liom. 
t.  i.  nos.  661,  666.  See  also 
Boldetti,  p.  345,  and  Bottari, 
tav.  xliv.  vol.  i. 

The  letters  are  found,  with 
or  without  the  monogram,  in 
almost  all  works  of  Christian 
antiquity  ;  for  instance,  right 
and  left  of  a  great  cross,  on  which  is  no  form  or 
even  symbolic  Lamb,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  aj).se 
of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  circ.  KM. 
675.  They  were  worn  in  rings  and  sigils,  either 
alone,  as  in  Martigny,  s.  v.  Anneaux,  or  with 
the  monognim,  as  in  li^jldetti,  ms.  21-31,  30-33. 
On  coin.s  they  appear  to  be  first  used  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Constantine.  The 
earliest  instance)*  are  an  aui-eus  nunitnus  of  Con- 
stautiu.H  (Banduri,  v.  ii.  p.  227,  Aurnuir/utta  Imp. 
liom/inf/rum,  &c.);  and  another  golden  coin  bear- 
ing the  etfigy  of  Constantino  the  (jreat,  with  the 
word*  "  Vict^jria  Maxima."  Con«t'iutine  seems 
not  to  have  made  great  use  of  Chiihtian  om- 
biemx  on  hi«  coin  till  after  the  defeat  of  I,i».i- 
oiuH  in  32.3,  and  eiiK>cially  after  the  building 
of  (>>n.Ht.'intinople.  (Sec  Martigny,  s.  v.  Aumts- 
mtUvfue.) 

The  uiie  of  the««  gyml>olic  lettora  amounts  to 
ft  quotation  of  Kev.  xxii.  13,  and  a  confeKsion  of 
faith  in  our  Lord's  own  a*H«rtion  of  His  infinity 
CHK18T.  XST. 
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AARON 

and  divinity.  There  is  one  instance  in  Martial 
(^Epi(j.  v.  26)  where  A,  Alpha,  is  used  jocularly 
(as  A  1,  vulgarly,  with  ourselves)  for  "chief"  or 
"  first."  But  the  whole  expression  in  its  solemn 
meaning  is  derived  entirely  from  the  words  of 
Rev.  xxii.  13.  The  import  to  a  Christian  is 
shewn  by  the  well-known  passage  of  Prudeutius 
(^Ilymnus  Omni  Hora,  10,  Cathemerinon,  ix.  p. 
35,  ed.  Tubingen,  45) : — 

"Corde  natus  ex  parentis  ant«  mundi  exordium, 
Alphii  et  O  cngnominatus,  ipse  fons  et  clausula, 
Omnium  quae  6unt,  tuerunt,  quaeque  post  futura  sunt." 

The  symbol  was  no  doubt  much  more  frequently 
used  after  the  outbreak  of  Arianism.  But  it  a'»- 
pears  to  have  been  used  before  that  date,  from  i^s 
occurrence  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  raised 
by  Victorina  to  her  inartyred  husband  Heraclius 
in  the  cemetery  of  JPriscilla  (Aringhi.  i.  605). 
It  is  here  enclosed  in  a  triangle,  and  united  with 
the  upright  monogram.  See  also  another  in- 
scription in  Fabretti  (Inscr.  antiq.  explicatio, 
Rom.  1699,  fol.),  and  the  cup  given  in  Boldetti 
from  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  tav.  iii.  no.  4,  at 
p.  194.  From  these  it  is  argued  with  apparent 
truth  that  the  symbol  must  have  been  in  use 
before  the  Niceue  Council."  No  doubt,  as  a  con- 
venient symbolic  form  of  a.sserting  the  Lord's 
divinity,  it  became  far  more  prominent  after- 
wards. The  Allans  certainly  avoided  its  use 
(Gio)gi,  De  Montxjram.  Christi,  p.  10).  It  is 
found  on  the  crucifix  attributed  to  Nicodomus 
(Angelo  Rocca,  Tlumaurus  I'ontijiciarum,  vol.  i. 
15;i,  wood'-ut),  and  on  a  wooden  crucitix  of  great 
antiquity  at  Lucca  (liorgia,  De  Cruce  Vclitcrnd, 
p.  3;'.).  For  its  general  use  as  a  part  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  see  Mon'OOUAM.  It  will  be 
foun*!  (see  Westwood's  /'(il(icoi/r(tj)hiti  .^Vjc/yi)  in  the 
I'salfer  of  Athelstan,  and  in  the  Bible  of  Alcuin; 
both  in  the  British  Museum.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

AAIION,    the    High    Priest,    commemorated 

•  B<jld)-tti:  "Quantoallelottere  A  andw,  noil  v'liadiihbio 
ch«  quel  priiui  Cristlaui  le  prcwro  dall'  ApocnliiMe." 
He  KtA'M  on  to  hJiy  ihul  il  in  ihc  Hi^ii  ot  (.'lirJHiluii,  not 
Arliin,  Imriiil ;  and  tliut  Anaim  win-  drKt-n  dotu  Uonic, 
and  cxcludi'd  Troui  ili<-  CikicoinlM.  Arln^lil  also  proUNtH 
tliat  IIm/m!  cMiit'KMitrit  w<rv  "  hand  unquuni  lierttico  hchls- 
njatic<;<|uc  commcTcio  p<illuLde." 


ABACUO 


AbBAT 


Mi«<i«h  1  =  Mmrcb  27  (Ci/.  KtXiop.).    Dcpwitioo  I 
u>  >louDt  II«r,  Juir  1  (J/urr.  Ucdte,  Hienm.).  [C] 

AUACUC.    (DHabiik.  ;• 

tncmonitpU  Jnn.  1'*  (Mart 
JIttnm.,  I  oUf). 

(2)  Miitrr  nt  Knme  under  CUudioB,  a.D.  269, 
coinmemorAtetJ  Jan.   'JO  (Martyr.  Hum.  Vetiu). 

AHHA.    [Abbat.] 

AHHAT.      (.4'.'-ii   or    v4Ai   [  att^],   aii. 
iB&cL,  in  I'nv  l,(!in   ^"m**? inifs   A'  f.  ]t-\\.  A 
Germ.  .'   ' 
lh«  con 

adopte«l  ID  that   form  either   by  Syrmc  in> 
or  through  its  N.  T.  mm:.)     A  Dame  ctnpl 
occsAioDnlly  Id  the  Kut,  ereD  »o  l.ite  as  the  luth 
centurv,  «>   a   term  of  reA|>cct  for   iiDy   m--'"-- 
(GiMUD.,  Coll'tt.  i.  1,  A.D.  4-'0;  licj.  S.  Coi 
vii..  A.r>.  OOH ;  Jo.  Moich.,  /Vui.  .'vi>.,  A.D.  •>.■■; 
bjtiphan.  H.ic*'>P'.  ^*  /><>•'.  '^•'^'m  A'P-  9'»<>;  Hvznnt.  ; 
auth.  a|i.  1).  Lfx.  Inf.  Graer.  ;  Itulf 

//ijrf.  J/«"t.  "'lO:  nDd,  similarly,  o/< 

tiov.   i.<  ,   ;^<i/8(i3BaT.   Kktirri^Bai,  lor 

AD  evil  .  !ik.  I  Ml  (':\iij;e,  i'.) ;  nud  iwme- 

tiincA  as  n  tiiitt.  u\  for  a  moDk   of 

•iai;ulnr  piety  (II  .     ^-  <"'  ^»'''>  '  •  •*  "•  '" 

Matt.  lib.  iv.  iD  c.  '1^)\  but  onlinarily  i 
to  the  superior  of  ft  nt"i' "-t.-rv,  I'.tter  or  . 
MonnsUrii,  elective,   .  iMe,   siDgie,  a 

lute.     Keplaced    conui>' m.    .>iiiong    the   firt.f^.- 
by    ' kfXi^tWflpiry)t    [AucillMANniilTA],    'Hyoif 
fi*rof,  or   more   rnroly   K         '       .  tjs ;   the  first' 
of  which  terms  however.  iy  by  n  c«iu- ' 

fu«iuD   I  :  its  deriv.it.'  u.   t  iine  ■ 

ally   to  i    the  sujK'iinr  <>f  mnr- 

lerie*   ti>.ttt   .'i..    (Ilrlyot.    //i'>' 
I.  ♦).'!)  : — estenbvl   upon  thoir   . 
»U|>crior   of  n    l>oi|y   of  cnnoos,    more    pri>|teriy 
Cullc-1     /Vii<*y  o*i'/i«,    A'>'His    i\tnoniixnuin    as    "i>- 
))0!ted  to  A'tSas  Monwhorum  (e.  g.   Cone.  /' 
A.D.  8i9.    c.   37;    Cotv.    A'/iusj.    II.    A.D.    >     . 
cauoD.  c.  ii.  P.  2,  §  I  ;  Chron.  A*--*/.);  but  varied 
by  mADjT  of  the  later  moDwtic  orders  n-       •    '  • 
Carmelite*.  Aus;uotitiiiUu,   iXimiDic.iDs   ^ 
JDto  /'/  '  '  • 

riM.'«iis 
leii 
di  • 

aa  tite  KiiiitTi^r  ■ 
from  tlin  /'  t'r-. 

Mil  (T"' 

•ich.     I  , 

bat   of  MoDte   lits»ioo  (Pet.    Ihnc. 
Iv.  flrt;   Uo  <Ktieu«..  ib.  il.  M)    "• 
the  Ho|ie  over   iWoeliitioe   m 
Si*^.   f     f A.D.    l0.*»9.  np     .M 


Caotacaz.  i.  SO,  Theocterictus  id  V.  .^.  Siettm^  •. 
43,    qui«te«l     by     I)u    Ompr).  .'««d     iD»> 

i.r..i-r!\    '•  lint !iin%    til   !/.!•   /r  r  I'rwjr. 

V.  .A'^i, 

'  \  '•■  /.    .   '■    •    '.  <»5;  aad 

.   17),  the  proper  abbat  beiof 

w.\^  '  t  distioctioa  A'ltnu  M'jor  {dmc. 

A.D.'  817  c.  31).     Transferred   also,  in 

'  r  time,  t  .1  o(Bce«, 

1  ■     t<i  th*-    j.!  irr^rhial 

■     'iO- 

od 

Ihi 

i-r 

ID  camp  uuder  th-  .  > 

i«.  aod    to   the   A'  .  _:.c 

(l)u  Cange);  aDd  in  later  times  to  a  |>artirular 

■  '*^<>dnil  uificial   at  Toledo  (BeyerliDck,  Magn, 

'tritm^  s.  r.  A^'otM}.  much  as  the  term  car- 

<iiii.il  is  tise<l  at  our  own  Su  Paul's;  and  to  tb« 

chief  of  a  decad  of  chorister*  at   Aoirta,  AO'ns 

■  still  to  the 

^  of  St.  Yto 

at   l'.iiu  m   :  J   (/d.y. 

.•\'!'>]'tH  n!-«<  "fTicen, 


at 

I>aote 

-•••:*d 


•    (Du    Cangc) ;    and    com|iare 
\.  ..  ■/■•■'.    ixvi.),   A'-iU   dri     •'■''  ■■         ' 
in  ciiurec  of  time  by  lav  ) 
under     the     system     of    « 
MKNDaI    .A(/hU   I'nitecIO-.  A 


'Wfu  c  41 ;   and  in  i  i 
:!.•!  .  iKi-  it  was  a  I'n     ,  . 
iutie».    lastly,  pe: 
•a  iiM»ck  tt*'- 
.  /«,  or  a;. 


Amni- 

■  y  ft 


'(<il 

in  the 

iri-#  ot 

•r»er 


-  of 
.\J.. 


(/Viw7. 
.Nuce  ad 


Leon.  < » 

.  IJ).  ftnd  had   prwe»len»-e  over 

ftll  Ih-i). 

*    r  '■       '    '                III. 

A.D.   1  1  1 

/«»!/•.,      A.I».      11    <7 

.   1  .    I.i7>.     .'- 

Abbat  of  AniMiM. 

|Wn<«-ti«-f.  w» 

Piu*,  A.D.  817,  • 

yi'',m  .     f-  1-f.  p. 

.1.. 

oi   .St.                          in 

c... 

,    t),c   liti                   i'.il- 

matiua     himiwll 

(A.D.     4                      vr    or     warhp 

!«'>»•<•/«  T  «    ..  .^l'              i 

'•••    ''•■'                          KatfoAitr^f, 

A'. 

■m    in  If 'if    n^ht 

('-• 

.>..    V...    ...<J.   Act    I.;    Co-i.. 

1     '■    W    I.       .  \rr- 

•-..;'■•.      (     ■.    .  (an 

->  iirre  in 

•  rt  vim 

rd- 

•). 

I  >  in 

th.'       „  ^  ,  t  of 

the   nu»nks  themselves   (with   ft   vague  right  of 

asaeot  on  the  |Mrt  of  the  |— •■■'■<   ■•l*'^   ■«■  ■  •  r.|jn| 

to   l>u  Cange);   a    right  br 

Justiuian  (.V^rri.   r.  c  9,  ho, 

however,  by  •  subaequent  red 


/.>'r*.  ill.  A.D.  4A1  ;  aD<l  sm  Tillem.,  M&m,  /    .  /. 
siT.  3ii    and  t^osUth.  tn  T.  L'u,^c,.  n.  18,  Jo. 


>  ><eMt.  ii.  Ti.  i 
^;cbert,  /'oem4.  A 
"Kratre*  eligant  aitM 
Malm.,  /V  «».  /'.  T.  p. 

eiprraa  enartment  ( 

I    ^.      ,  ..    V,.  .      ... 

ip. 

— tru»n.   I  ap.  aj..  \n 


law   ot 
/.   A.D 

/^ 

■"»^ 
io. 

.  ap.  W. 

.ii  time  by 

M.ft   IwL  /'u, 

- ^•->  -T  ae 

^; 

^.    12. 
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qu.  2  ;  and  so  also  cap.  Quoniam  Dlst,  Ixix. — 
enforcing  the  episcopal  benediction,  from  Cone. 
Nicaen.  ii.,  a.d.  787,  c.  14.  So  also  Counc.  of 
Cealchyth,  a.d."  785,  c.  5  (monks  to  elect  from 
their  own  monastery,  or  another,  with  consent  of 
bishop),  but  Counc.  of  Becanceld,  a.d.  694,  and 
of  Cealchyth,  a.d.  816  (bishop  to  elect  abbat  or 
abbess  with  consent  of  the  "  family ").  And 
forms  occur  accordingly,  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Pontificals,  for  the  Benedictio  re- 
spectively of  an  Hegumenos,  or  of  an  Abbas,  both 
Monac/ioruin  and  Canonicorum,  and  of  an  -466a- 
tissa  (see  also  Theodor.,  Poenit.  II.  iii.  5,  in 
Wasserschl.  p.  204,  &c. ;  and  a  special  form  for 
the  last  named,  wrongly  attributed  to  Theodore, 
in  Collier's  Records  from  the  Ordo  Rom.,  and 
with  variations,  in  Gerbert).  An  abbat  of  an 
exempt  abbey  (in  later  times)  could  not  resign 
without  leave  of  the  Pope  (c.  Si  Abbatem,  Bonif. 
VIII.  in  Sext.  Deer.  I.  vi.  36) ;  and  was  to  be 
confirmed  and  blessed  by  him  (Matt,  Par.  in  an. 
1257).  A  qualification  made  in  the  Benedictine 
Rule,  allowing  the  choice  of  a  minority  if  theirs 
were  the  sanius  consilium,  necessarily  became  a 
dead  letter  from  its  impracticability.  Bishops, 
however,  retained  their  right  of  institution  if  not 
nomination  in  Spain  in  the  7th  century  (Cotw. 
To'.et,  A.D.  633,  c.  50);  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne  so  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Bernard  (Epist.  58).  See,  however,  Caus.  xviii., 
Qu.  2.  The  nomination  by  an  abbat  of  his  suc- 
cessor, occurring  sometimes  in  special  cases  (e.g. 
St.  Bruno),  and  allowed  under  restrictions  (Cone. 
Cabillon.  ii.,  A.D.  650,  c.  12;  Theodor.,  Capit. 
Dacher.  c.  71,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  151),  was  ex- 
ceptional, and  was  to  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  general  right  of  the  monks. 
So  also  the  founder's  like  exceptional  nominations, 
as  e.g.  those  made  by  Aldhelm  or  Wilfrid.  The 
mterference  of  kings  in  such  elections  began  as  a 
practice  with  the  system  of  commendation  ;  but 
in  royal  foundations,  and  as  suggested  and  pro- 
moted by  feudal  ideas,  no  doubt  existed  earlier. 
The  consent  of  the  bishop  is  made  necessary  to 
an  abbat's  election,  "  ubi  jussio  liegis  fuerit," 
in  A.D.  794  (C'/nc.  Franco/,  c.  17).  The  bishop 
was  also  to  quash  an  unfit  election,  under  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  (with  the  neighbouring 
abbats)  to  appoint  a  proper  person  instead  (lieg. 
Ben.  64). 

Once  elected,  the  abbat  held  office  for  life, 
unless  canonically  deprived  by  the  bishop ;  but 
the  consent  of  his  fellow-presbyters  and  abbats  is 
made  necessary  to  such  deprivation  by  the 
Council  of  Tours  (Cone.  Turon.  ii.,  A.D.  567,  c.  7  ; 
«o  also  Kxcerpt.  Psext/lo-h'i/berti,  65,  Thori)e  ii. 
107).  And  this,  even  if  incapacitated  by  sickness 
(Hincmar  ad  Corhciens.,  ap.  Flodoard.  iii.  7). 
Triennial  abbats  (and  abbes-ses)  were  a  desperate 
exi>edicnt  of  far  later  popes.  Innocent  VIII. 
(A.D.  1484-1492)  and  Clement  VII.  (a.d.  1523- 
1534). 

Like  all  monks  (Bieron.,  ad  Rustic.  95; 
Casnian.,  ColUit.  v.  26 ;  Caus.  xvi.  qu.  1,  c.  40  ; 
Di$t.  xciii.  c.  5),  the  abbat  was  originally  a  lay- 
man ("  Abbas  \to\.cf,t  esse,  et  non  presbyter : 
laicu.4  [Mjtent  ense  abbns ;"  Jo.  He.  Turrecrem.,  sup. 
Dint.  \x\x.);  aod  aca»rdingly  ranked  bi-Iow  all 
orders  of  clergy,  even  the  Ontuirius  (hist,  xciii. 
c.  5).  In  the  Kast,  Archimandrites  appear  to 
hare  become  either  deacons  at  least,  or  com- 
aooalj  prietta,  before  the  close  of  the  6th  oeotury 


(inter  Epist.  Hormisd.  Pap.,  A.D.  514-523,  ante 
Ep.  xxii.;  Cone.  Constantin.  iv.,  A.D.  536,  Act  i.), 
although  not  without  a  struggle:  St, Sabas,  e.g., 
A.D.  484,  strictly  forbidding  any  of  his  monks 
to  be  priests,  while  reluctantly  forced  into  the 
presbyterate  himself  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (Surius,  in  Vita,  5  Dec,  cc.  xxii.  xxv). 
And  Archimandrites  subscribe  Church  Councils 
in  the  East,  from  time  to  time,  from  Cunc. 
Constantin.,  a.d.  448.  The  term  'A)8)3aSo7rp6(r- 
fivrepos,  however,  in  Nomoean.  (n.  44,  ed.  Co- 
teler.),  appears  to  indicate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  abbats  not  presbyters.  In  the  West, 
laymen  commonly  held  the  office  until  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  and  continued  to  do  so  to 
some  extent  or  other  (even  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  office)  into  the  11th.  Jealousy  of  the 
priestly  order,  counterbalanced  by  the  absolute 
need  of  priestly  ministrations,  prolonged  the 
struggle,  in  the  6th  century,  whether  Western 
monasteries  should  even  admit  priests  at  all.  St. 
Benedict,  A.D.  530,  hardly  allows  a  single  priest ; 
although,  if  accepted,  he  is  to  rank  next  the 
abbat  (llej,  60).  Aurelian  of  Aries,  a;d.  50, 
allows  one  of  each  order,  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon  (Reg.  46).  The  Regula  Magistri  (23) 
admits  priests  as  guests  only,  "  ne  abbates  ut- 
pote  laicos  excludant."  St.  Gregory,  however, 
A.D.  595,  gave  a  great  impulse,  as  to  monastic 
life  generally,  so  in  particular,  by  the  nature  of 
his  English  mission,  to  presbyter  (and  episcopal) 
abbats.  And  while  Benedict  himself,  a  layman, 
was  admitted  to  a  council  at  Rome,  A.D.  531,  as 
by  a  singular  privilege  (Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  in  V. 
Bened.) ;  during  the  next  century,  abbats  occur 
commonly,  1.  at  Councils  of  State,  or  in  Councils 
of  abbats  for  monastic  purposes,  in  Saxon  England 
and  in  France  ;  but  2.  in  purely  Church  Councils 
in  Spain.  Theodore  (about  a.d.  690)  repeats 
the  continental  canon,  inhibiting  bishops  from 
compelling  abbats  to  come  to  a  council  without 
reasonable  cause  (Poenit.  II.  ii.  3 ;  WasserschL. 
p.  203).  And  in  one  case,  both  Abbates  pres- 
byteri,  and  Abbates  simply,  subscribe  a  Saxen; 
Council  or  Witenagemot,  viz.,  that  of  Oct.  12, 
803  (Kemble,  C.  D.  v.  65),  which  had  for  its 
purpose  the  prohibition  of  lay  commendations; 
while  abbesses  occur  sometimes  as  well,  e.  g.  at 
Becanceld,  A.D.  694  (Anglo-Sax.  Chron.y,  and 
at  London,  Aug.  1,  a.d.  811  (Kemble,  C.  D^'u 
242).  Lay  abbats  continued  in  England  A.D. 
696  (Wihtred's  Dooms,  §  18),  a.d.  740  (Egbert's 
Answ.  7,  11),  A.D.  747  (Counc.  of  ClovcsUo,  c.  5), 
A.D.  957  (Aelfric's  Can.  §  18, — abbats  not  an 
order  of  clergy).  In  France,  an  annual  Council 
of  abbats  was  to  be  summone<l  by  the  bishop 
every  Nov.  1,  the  presbyters  having  their  own 
special  council  separately  in  May  (Cone.  Aure- 
lian.  \.,  A.D.  511;  Cone.  Autisiod,,  A.D.  57S  or 
586,  c.  7).  Abbats,  however,  sign  as  represen- 
tatives of  bishops  at  the  Councils  of  Orleans,  iv. 
and  v.,  A.D.  541,  549.  But  in  Spain,  abbat* 
subscribe  Church  Councils,  at  first  after  and  then 
beti»re  presbyters  (Cone.  Hracar.  iii.,  A.D.  572 ; 
Oscens.,  A.D.  588;  Emrrit.,  A.n.  6C)(>;  Tolct.  xii. 
and  xiii,,  a.d.  681,683);  ocmirring,  indeed,  in 
all  councils  from  that  of  ToWmIo  (riii.)  A,D.  653. 
From  A.D.  565,  also,  there  was  an  unbi'oken 
succession  of  preNl)yte»--nl»batH  at  Hy,  retaining 
their  original  iniHsioiiary  jurisdiction  over  their 
monastic  colonies,  ev^.-n  after  these  colonics  had 
grown  into  a  church,  and  both  uu«de«l  aiul  had 
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bUhopi,  althoui;h  unli'M««*.iii  (Il.wJ..    /' 

4,   T.   24).        Anl    «l«?ri.*|   n\A■■^U    <r;,; 

first,   in   IrfUn<l,  «n'l   ■;* 

■««   Tl>M'«    St.    /'<ltr-i>-k,  |i| 

liern  nlvrnr*  the  rule  iu  Wale*,  IrrUo^i,  and 
Soitlnad.  Id  Irelan  t  iril.-.-.!,  ab)«U  were  m> 
i<iri)tilie<l  with  Dot   ;  onlj  but  bUhot*. 

thi»t   the    Pom   \»  U .    '^l    M    "Abb»t 

*ol"  kotne  "  (T.«l.l'«  St.  /'.;  ).     Mn«t  om- 

tioeotal  «bbAtii,  hnwtrer  (,;in<i  <-vro  their  /Vn^ 
pio$ili  nti'l  /Vr.ini)  appflar  to  h«re  beeo  pre*- 
b\ '  \.i».  817.     These  officcra  may  hwtow 

ti.  tion  ("tjunmri*  pretbytrri  non  liiot"; 

C      .    !       »/'■•.  A.D.  '^  All  W.' 

■t4>  I..-  V.',  tut  iM  yt  .   .ly,  A.n.  > 

H' ">■  <  ■    .7).      An  I    I  ■  •■   .  t  H-r   waa  »t. 
(but    \v  ■  •   i  •  .11/  ^j  •  •  lii_\ mt-irred    by  cu  ' 
ilt'7~  (  '  .    /  I    '    '  .  r.  7:    '*  L't    abliatM   rt  decjini 

!  [<i/r  •  !i,i>  "ni]  qui  prenbyteri  dod  »uot, 

.pr.'')  ■.  aut  praclntionoa  amittADt  "). 

A    I ,    ...:..it  was   forbiilJco  iD  a  particular 

ilutAOce  by  n  CouDcil  of  Toledo  (zii^  A.D.  681, 
■  o.  4),  but  iwrmittod  subsequeotly  as  (at  first)  ao 
•  eiceptioani  cute  at  Ix)bes  Dear  I.i(i;e,  about  A.D. 
700,(.  scuamon.- 

ihe    ^'  .  S/ncil.  i;. 

T.'t");  .1  1..  •  . '  :tt  thJUK.  ■  c<  oi^'ted,  from 
bi>/ii>|->  r<"<i'i<'tit  in  abl  r  the  abbat'h 
jurixiiction  ("  Kpisfopi  :  ^•■  urdiog  to 
a  very  qiiPf«tiMniil<le  r«'a  ;  i  k- 1.  //.  A'.  It. 
5X  M  in  Ireland  an>l  A  Unman  Scotland,  and  in 
Mvaml  coutineutnl  (mu^tly  exempt)  abbeys  (St. 
Deny*,  St.  Martin  "f  Tours,  Ac),  and  l>oth  at  thU 
and  at  later  |ierit>ds  in  exempt  abbeys  f^eDernlly 
(I>u  (^nge,  voc.  J-'fiat^tfn  Wufitntes:  Todd's  St. 
I'atri  h,  b\  tn\.)\  although  in  some  of  these  con- 
tinental ca-M-A  the  two  plans  seem  to  have  been 
in'                   '             •          •     '  '         iH  the 

n'  p,  or 

nxn  ly  lu  it.ivo  a  iiiuuk-Li^hup  uUilcr  him 
(MArf'^n*"  and  I>ur;ind,  Then.  .N'>»-.  Anfoi.  j. 
/                  :  a  li«t  (<f  lW>ne4lictino  A)  •'<>?•; 

1  •                    In    W  ilos,  nn  1   in   ti  i  sees 

in  All                          l.inl  (e. .  irne).  and 

ID   a   <      '                     in  the   II  irs  of  the 

Augustiiiiaii  hn^'iish  Church.  °  y  was  also 

an  abi>at  ;  but  the  latter  ••:..■■  here  ap- 
pended to  the  former, not  (a.<«  in  the  other r«*mi) the 
fomirr  to  t  ho  latter.  So.?  ••  *  •  *  ■  *  -v  et  abbaa," 
in  Sidoti.  A)x.ll.  (xvi.  114  I  Tvroabbnta 

..■•  •  •  r 


1 .  "  ex  ••ip%is,"  kc^  u  aboT*  qa«la4, 

1..  A.n.   1U74,  c.  10):  altboagli  Um 

"Te  twentv-fire  j«ar«  old  ta 

•:   I       i   I    i-  Alezaoler  111.  (Omc  Lm' 

Unm.  A.n.    117l«).      lo   the   Waal,   howerer,  tha 
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trum  "  {Reg.  Orient  3,  in  Holsten.  p.  89  ;  Reg.  8. 
Bened.  65),  and  in  Spain  at  one  time  by  the 
bishop  (^Conc.  Told.  iv.  a.d.  633,  c.  51);  one  in  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  but  in  the  East  sometimes 
two,  one  to  be  at  home,  the  other  superintending 
the  monks  abroad  {Reg.  Orient.  2,  in  Holsten. 
p.  89)  ;  and  under  the  Rule  of  Pachomius  one  to 
each  subordinate  house  ;  a  system  in  some  sense 
revived,  though  with  a  very  different  purpose,  in 
the  Priores  non  Conventuales  of  the  dependent 
Ohedientiae,  Cellae,  &c.,  of  a  later  Western  Abbey ; 
and  (2)  by  that  of  Decani  and  Centenarii,  elected 
by  the  monks  themselves  (Hieron.  ad  Eustoch. 
Epist.  xviii. ;  Reg.  Mowich.  in  Append,  ad  Hieron. 
0pp.  V. ;  Reg.  passim ;  see  also  Baed.  H.  E.  ii.  2), 
through  whom  the  discipline  and  the  work  of  the 
monastery  were  administered.  He  was  limited  also 
from  without  by  episcopal  jurisdiction,  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  East  (^Conc.  Chalc,  a.d.  451,  cc.  4, 
8,  &c.  &c. ;  and  so  Balsam,  ad  Nomocan.  tit.  xi., 
"  Episcopis  magis  subjecti  monachi  quam  monas- 
teriorum  praefectis "),  but  in  theory,  and  until 
the  11th  century  pretty  fairly  in  fact,  in  the 
West  likewise  (^Reg.  S.  Bened. ;  Cone.  Agath.,  A.D. 
506,  c.  38  ;  Aurelian.  1.,  a.d.  511,  c.  19  ;  Epaon., 
A.D,  517,  c.  19 ;  Ilerd.  A.D.  524,  c.  3 ;  Arelat.  v., 
A.D.  554,  cc.  2,  3,  5 ;  and  later  still,  Cone.  Tull., 
A.D.  859,  c.  9 ;  Rotomag.,  a.d.  878,  c.  10 ;  Au- 
gustan., A.D.  952,  c.  6 ;  and  see  also  Greg.  M. 
Epist.,  vii.  12  ;  I.  14,  33  ;  Hincmar,  as  before 
quoted  ;  and  Cone.  Paris,  a.d,  615  ;  Tolet.  iv.  a.d, 
G33  ;  Cahillon.  i.  a.d.  650 ;  Herutf.  a,d.  673,  c,  3, 
in  Baed.  H.  E.  iv.  5,  among  others,  putting  restric- 
tions upon  episcopal  interference).  The  French 
canons  on  this  subject  are  repeated  by  Pseudo- 
Egbert  in  England  {Excerpt.  63-65,  Thorpe,  ii. 
106,  107).  Cassian,  however,  in  the  West,  from 
the  beginning,  bids  monks  beware  above  all  of 
two  sorts  of  folk,  women  and  bishops  (/)<?  Instit. 
Coenoh.  xi.  17).  And  although  exemptions,  at  first 
merely  defining  or  limiting  episcopal  power,  but 
in  time  substituting  immediate  dependence  upon 
the  Pope  for  episcopal  jurisdiction  altogether,  did 
not  grow  into  an  extensive  and  crying  evil  until 
the  time  of  the  Councils  of  Rheims  and  of  Rome, 
respectively  a.d.  1119  and  1122,  and  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinances  of  the  Cistercians  {Chart. 
Ch  irit.  in  Ann.  Cistere.  i.  109)  and  Premonstra- 
tensians,  in  the  years  a.d.  1 119,  1 120,  repudiating 
such  privileges  but  with  a  sadly  short-lived 
virtue,  and  of  the  contemporary  remonstrances  of 
St.  Bernard  (Lih.  3  De  Consid.,  and  E/nst.  7,  42, 
179,  18f»);  yet  they  occur  in  exceptional  cases 
much  earlier.  As  e.  g.  the  adjustment  of  rights 
between  Kau«tas  of  I^erins  and  his  diocesan  bishoj) 
at  the  Council  of  Aries,  c.  A.D.  456  (which  se- 
cured to  the  abbat  the  juriwliction  over  his  lay 
monks,  and  a  veto  against  the  ordination  of  any 
of  them,  leaving  all  else  to  the  bishop,  Mansi, 
rii.  907),  a  parallel  privilege  6)  Agaune  (St. 
Maurice  in  the  Valais),  at  the  Council  ofChalonH 
A.D.  579,  and  privilcgia  of  Popes,  a«  of  Hono- 
Tiu.s  I.  A.D.  628  to  Bohbio,  and  of  John  IV.  a.d. 
641  to  Luxeail  (see  Marculf.,  Formui.  lib.  I.  §  1  ; 
and  Mabill.,  Ann.  lierted.  xiii,  no.  11,  and  Ap- 
perul.  n.  18).  Even  exempt  monasterif's  in  the 
Eaiit,  i.e.  thone  immediately  d'-jxTidiiig  upon  a 
patriarch,  were  imbjoct  to  the  visitatorial  jxiwern 
of  rpjjular  officials  cullcrl  Kxarchi  Afona.ftff riorum 
(BalH,-im,  in  Nonvtcm.  i.  2'> ;  and  a  form  iu  Greek 
FontiticalH  for  the  ordination  of  an  exarch,  Ha- 
Wrt.,  Archierat.f  Pontif.  Grace,  o'/aerv.  i.  ad  Kdvi. 


pro  Archimandrit.  pp,  570,  587),  exercised  some- 
times through  Apocrisiarii  (as  like  powers  of  the 
bishops  through  the  Defensores  Ecclesiarum) ;  and 
even  to  visitations  by  the  emperor  himself  (Justi- 
nian, Novell,  cxxxiii.,  cc,  2,  4,  5).  The  Rule  of 
Pachomius  also  qualified  the  abbat's  power  by  a 
council  of  the  Majores  Monasterii,  and  by  a  tri- 
bunal of  assessors,  viri  sancti,  5,  10,  or  20,  to  as- 
sist in  administering  discipline  {Reg.  8.  Pack. 
167,  in  Holsten.  p.  49).  And  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, likewise,  compelled  the  abbat,  while  it  re- 
served to  him  the  ultimate  decision,  to  take 
counsel  with  all  the  brethren  (juniors  expressly 
included)  in  greater  matters,  and  with  the  Sem- 
ores  Monasterii  in  smaller  ones  {Reg.  8.  Bened.  2, 
3).  The  Rule  of  Columbanus  gave  him  an  un- 
qualified autocracy. 

The  abbat  was  likewise  limited  in  his  power 
over  abbey  property,  and  in  secular  things,  by  his 
inability  to  intei'fere  in  person  with  civil  suits  ; 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  Advocatus, 
Vicedomnus,  Oeconomus,  Procurator  {Cod.  Can. 
Afric.  A.D.  418  (?),  c.  97 ;  Justinian,  lib.  i.  Cod. 
tit.  3,  legg,  33,  42 ;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45, 
leg.  3  ;  St.  Greg.  Epist.  iii.  22 ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  ii. 
A.D.  787,  c.  11),  revived  with  greater  powers 
under  the  title  of  Advocatus  Ecclesiae,  or  Monas- 
terii, by  Charlemagne  {Capit.  A.D.  813,  c.  14 ;  and 
Lothar.,  Capit.  tit.  iii.  cc.  3,  9,  18,  &c.)  ;  who  from 
a  co-ordinate,  frequently  pioceeded  to  usurp  an 
exclusive,  interest  in  the  monastic  reA'enues.  The 
abbat  also  was  required  to  give  account  of  the 
abbey  property  to  both  king  and  bishop,  by  the 
Council  of  Vern  (near  Paris)  a.d.  755 ;  while 
neither  abbat  nor  bishop  separately  could  even 
exchange  abbey  lands  in  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
but  onlv  by  joint  consent  (Theodor.,  Poen.  II.  viii. 
6,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208). 

Within  the  abbey  and  its  precincts,  the  abbat 
was  to  order  all  work,  vestments,  services  {Reg. 
8.  Bened.  47,  57  ;  Regulae  passim) ;  to  award  all 
punishments,  even  to  excommunication  {Reg.  8. 
Bened.  24 ;  Leidrad.,  Lugdun.  Arch.,  ad  Car.  M. 
ap.  Galland.,  xiii,  390,  restoring  to  the  Abbat  of 
Insula  Barbara,  "  potestatem  ligandi  et  solvendi, 
uti  habuerunt  praedecessores  sui ;"  Honorius  111. 
cap.  Dilecta,  tit.  de  Major,  et  Obedientia,  desiring 
a  neighbouring  abbat  to  excommunicate  refrac- 
tory nuns,  because  their  abbess  could  not ;  and  see 
Bingham),  or  to  the  use  of  the  "  ferrum  abscis- 
siouis  "  {Reg.  8.  Bened.  28).  He  was  also  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  Domnus  et  Abbas"  {ih.  63).  And  wiiilc 
in  the  East  he  was  specially  commanded  to  cat  with 
the  other  monks  {Reg.  PP.  11,  in  Holsten,  p,  23), 
the  Rule  of  Benedict  (56)  appoints  him  a  separate 
table  "  cum  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,"  to  which 
he  might,  in  case  there  was  room,  invite  any  monk 
he  pleased.  The  Council  of  Aix  A.D.  817  (c.  27) 
tried  to  qualify  this  practice  by  bidding  abbats 
"  be  content"  with  the  food  of  the  other  monks, 
unless  "propter  hospitem ;"  and  some  monas- 
teries kept  up  a  like  pn^test  in  the  time  of  I'oter 
Damiani  and  Peter  the  Venerable  ;  but  it  con- 
tiiiu<?d  to  he  the  Western  rule.  He  was  onlered 
also  to  sleep  among  bus  monks  by  the  ('<>un(;il 
of  Kranlifort  A, J).  794  (c,  l;i).  The  abbat  was  spo- 
ci.illy  not  to  wear  mitre,  ring,  gloves,  or  saiilals, 
as  bfing  epiHcojKil  insignia — a  practic*;  growing 
uj)  in  the  West  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  (vainly)  then  protest^.!  against  by  tin-  Toim- 
cil  of  Poicticrs  A.r).  1100,  on<l  by  St.  Bernard 
{Epist.  42)  and  P<^er  of  Bloij*  {Eyist.  90 ;  and  see 
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himself  to  confer  not  only  the  subdiaconate,  but 
the  diaconate. 

The  spiritual  abbat  was  supplanted  in  Wales 
(Girald.  Cambr.,  Itin.  Cam5.,  and  repeatedly)  and 
in  Scotland  (Robertson,  Early  Scotl.  i.  329,  339), 
by  the  end  of  the  8th  and  so  on  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Advocatus  Ecclesiae  (confused 
sometimes  with  the  Oeconomus,  who  in  Welsh 
and  Irish  monasteries  was  a  different  officer,  and 
managed  the  internal  secular  affairs,  as  the  other 
did  the  external),  called  in  Scotland  Herenach,  in 
Ireland  Airchinneach,  who  was  originally  the  lay, 
and  gradually  became  also  the  hereditary,  lessee  of 
the  Termon  (or  abbey)  lands,  being  commonly  the 
founder  or  his  descendant,  or  one  of  the  neighboui'- 
ing  lords ;  and  who  held  those  lauds,  receiving  a 
third  part  of  their  value  in  the  first  instance,  but 
who  is  found  as  an  hereditary  married  lay  abbat 
during  the  period  named  ;  e.  g.  Crinan,  the  Abbat 
of  Dunkeld,  who  was  grandfather  of  Shakspeare's 
Duncan,  and  one  Dunchad,  also  Abbat  of  Dunkeld, 
who  died  in  battle  A.D.  961.  The  case  was  the 
same  at  Abernethy  and  at  Applecross.  The  spi- 
ritual duties  devolved  upon  the  bishop  and  a 
prior.  See  also  Du  Cange  (voc.  Advocatus),  for 
a  similar  process  although  to  a  less  degree  on  the 
Continent.  In  Ireland,  the  Comarb,  or  similar 
hereditary  abbat  (or  bishop),  retained  his  spiritual 
character  (Todd,  St.  Patrick^  pp.  155  sq.).  The 
lay  abVjats  in  Northumbria,  denounced  by  Baeda 
{Epiit.  ad  E'/hert.),  were  simply  fraudulent  imi- 
tations of  abbats  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
An  entirely  like  result,  however,  and  to  as  wide 
an  extent  during  Carlovingian  times  as  in  Scot- 
land, ensued  abroad  from  a  different  cause, 
viz.,  from  the  system  of  commendation  [COM- 
MEXDa];  which  began  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel  (a.D.  717-741,  being  approved  by  Co7ic. 
Leptin.  A.D.  743  ;  Cone.  Suesswn.,  A.D.  744 ;  and 
see  Baron,  in  an.  889,  n.  31),  with  the  plausible 
object  of  temporarily  employing  monastic  re- 
venues for  the  pressing  needs  of  warfare  with 
Saracens,  Saxons,  or  other  heathens,  care  being 
taken  to  reserve  enough  to  keep  up  the  monas- 
tery proper.  The  nobleman,  or  the  king  himself, 
who  le  1  the  troops  thus  raised,  became  titular 
abbat.  And  in  Carlovingian  times,  accordingly, 
most  of  the  great  Frank  and  Burgundian  nobles 
and  kings,  and  sometimes  even  bishops  (e.  g. 
Hatto  of  Mainz,  A.D.  891-912,  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  holding  twelve  abbeys  at  once), 
were  titular  abbats  of  some  great  monastery,  as 
of  St.  Denys  or  St.  Martin,  held  for  life  or  even 
by  inheritance  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were  soon 
diverted  to  purposes  less  patriotic  than  that  of 
supi)lying  the  king  with  soldiers  (see  a  short 
list  by  way  of  sjK:cimen  in  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  411, 
note  I,  Kng.  Tr.).  In  the  t^'ust  a  like  system  aj)- 
pears  to  have  grown  up,  although  hardly  frf-m 
the  same  origin,  some  centuries  later  ;  .lolin,  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  informing  us  that  most  monastories  in 
hi*  time  were  handed  over  to  laymen  {xapinra- 
tcdpioi  =  henefiniarii),  for  life  or  for  two  or  \.\\\<'>- 
descents,  by  gift  of  the  emperors;  while  lialsanion 
(ca/  ('one.  Nirjien.  c.  13)  actually  condemns  him 
for  condemning  the  practice.  I^ater  abuses  of  the 
kind  in  the  West,  as  in  the  time  of  Franris 
I.  of  France  or  of  Ia)\x\»  XIV.,  need  here  be  only 
alluded  to. 

(Bingham  ;  iJulteau,  IHxt.  Mon.  iTOrumt ;  Du 
Cange;  Ant.  Dodini,  Ascetic,  sen  Oriijfj.  lici  Monas- 


tic. ;  Ferraris  ;  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Mon. ;  Her- 
zog ;  Hospinian,  De  Monach.  ;  Macri  FF.,  Hiero^ 
lexic.  ;  Martene,  De  Antiq.  Monach.  Ritibus  ;  ]\Iar- 
tigny  ;  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West ;  Tho- 
massin,  De  Benefic. ;  Van  Espen.)        [A.  W.  H.] 

ABBATISSA.    [Abbess.] 

ABBESS.  (^Ahbatissa  found  in  inscrii)t.  of 
A.D.  569,  in  Murator.  429.  3,  also  called  Anti- 
stita  and  Majorissa,  the  female  superior  of  a  body 
of  nuns;  among  the  Greeks, 'H7ou^eV7/, 'Apx'- 
yuai/SpiTts,  Archimandritissa,  Justinian,  Novell., 
'A/xfias  or  mother,  Pallad.,  Hist.  Laus.,  c.  42,  in 
the  time  of  Pachomius,  Mater  tnonasterii  or  nioni- 
alium,  see  St.  Greg.  M.,  Dial.  IV.  13  [where 
"Mater"  stands  simply  for  a  nun];  Cone. 
Mogunt.  a.d.  813;  Aquisgr.,  a.D.  816,  lib.  ii.). 
In  most  points  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  ab- 
bats, mutatis  mutandis  ; — elective,  and  for  life 
(triennial  abbesses  belonging  to  years  so  late  as 
A.D.  1565,  1583)  ;  and  solemnly  admitted  by  the 
bishop — Benedictio  Abbatissae  (that  for  an  abbess 
monasticam  regulam  proftentem,  capit.  ex  Canone 
Theodori  Anglorum  Episcopi,  is  in  the  Ordo  Eo- 
manus,  p.  164,  Hittorp.);  and  in  France  re- 
stricted to  one  monastery  apiece  {Cone.  Vern.  a.d. 
755) ;  and  w'lXh.  Praepositae,  and  like  subordinates, 
to  assist  them  (Cone.  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  816,  lib.  ii. 
cc.  24-26) ;  and  bound  to  obey  the  bishop  in  all 
things,  whether  abbesses  o{  3fonachae  or  of  Ca?io- 
nicae  (Cone.  Cabillon.  ii.  a.d.  813,  c.  65) ;  and  sub- 
ject to  be  deprived  for  misconduct,  but  in  this 
case  upon  report  of  the  bishop  to  the  king  (Cone. 
Francof.  A.D.  794)  ;  bound  also  to  give  account  of 
monastic  property  to  both  king  and  bishop  (Cone. 
Vern.,  A.D.  755) ;  entitled  to  absolute  obedience 
and  possessed  of  ample  powers  of  discipline,  even 
to  expulsion,  subject  hnuever  to  the  bishop  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.  A.D.  816,  lib.  ii.) ;  and  save  only  that 
while  an  abbat  could,  an  abbess  could  not,  excom- 
municate (Honorius  III.,  cap.  Dilecta,  tit.  de  Ma- 
jor.  et  Obedient  id)  ;  neither  could  she  give  the  veil 
or  (as  some  in  France  appear  to  have  tried  to 
do)  ordain  (Capitul.  Car.  M.  an.  789,  c.  74, 
Anseg.  71);  present  even  at  Councils  in  England 
(see  Abbat,  and  compare  Lingard,  Antiq.  i. 
139  ;  Kemble,  Antiq.  ii.  198  ;  quoted  by  Mont- 
alembert, Monks  of  West,  v.  230,  Engl.  Tr.). 
While,  however,  a  bishop  was  necessary  to 
admit  and  bless  an  abbat,  Theodore  ruled 
in  England,  although  the  rule  did  not  become 
permanent,  that  a  presbyter  was  suilicient  in  like 
case  for  an  abbess  (Poenit.  II.  iii.  4,  in  Wasserschl., 
p.  203).  The  limitation  to  forty  years  old  at  elec- 
tion is  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Trent ;  Gr(%ory 
the  Great  speaks  of  sixty  (E//ist.  iv.  11).  An 
abbess  also  was  not  to  leave  her  monastery,  in 
France,  save  once  a  year  if  summoned  by  the 
king  with  the  bishop's  consent  to  the  king's 
presence  U]um  monastic  business  (Co)ic.  Vcrn. 
A.D.  755;  Cabillon.  ii.  A.D.  813,  c.  57).  Neither 
was  she  even  to  speak  to  any  man  save  upon 
necessary  business,  and  then  before  witnesses 
and  between  the  first  hour  of  the  day  and 
•vening  (Cone,  ('(ihillon.  ii.  A.D.  813,  cc.  55, 
56).  For  the  exceptional  cases  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish,  or  Continental  Irish,  abbesses  ruling 
over  mixed  houses  of  monks  and  uuwh,  bce 
Abbat.  It  was  noted  also  ntf  a  sj»ecially 
WeNtt;rn  custom,  that  widows  ns  well  as  virgin* 
were  made  abbcssf-s  (Thood.,  Pucnit.  II.  iii.  7,  in 
Wasserschl.  p.  204).  [.A.  W.  M.] 
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ABLUTION 

names ;  the  neresiarchs,  and  their  successors,  past, 
present,  and  future ;  he  then  enumerated  the 
tenets  received  by  them,  and,  having  repudiated 
them  singly  and  genei-ally,  he  ended  with  making 
profession  of  the  true  faith.  (Bandinius,  Monu- 
menta  ii.  109-111.  But  for  the  whole  subject  see 
Martene  and  Durand,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Riti- 
bus  II.  liber  iii.  ch.  6  ;  Abj.  de  levi  et  de  vehementi, 
later  date.     See  Landon's  Eccl.  Die.')       [D.  B.] 

ABLUTION.  A  term  under  which  various 
kinds  of  ceremonial  washing  are  included.  The 
principal  are  the  following :  the  washing  of  the 
head,  as  a  preparation  for  unction  in  baptism, 
and  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  in  some 
places  formed  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony 
[Baptism]  ;  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  poor 
by  exalted  persons,  which  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  Maundy  Thursday  [Feet,  washing  of]; 
the  lustral  ceremony  which  preceded  entrance  to  a 
church  [Caxtharus;  Holy  Water];  and  the 
washing  of  the  priest's  hands  at  certain  points 
in  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  [Aquamanile  ; 
Hands,  washing  of].  [C] 

ABORTION. — The  crime  of  procuring  abor- 
tion is  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  in  the  earliest 
laws.  It  is  a  crime  of  civilization :  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  principle  which  in  a  barbarous 
state  of  society  is  infanticide.  The  oration  of 
Lysias  which  was  pronounced  on  occasion  of  a 
suit  on  this  subject  is  lost,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
decided  whether  the  act  was  regai'ded  by  the 
Athenians  as  an  oflfence  against  society,  or  merely 
as  a  private  wrong.  It  is  in  the  latter  aspect 
that  it  is  chiefly  regarded  in  the  civil  law.  The 
child  unborn  represents  certain  interests,  and  his 
life  or  death  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
individuals :  thus,  it  may  have  been,  that  a 
fatner,  by  his  wife's  crime,  might  lose  the  jus 
trium  liherorum.  The  case  quoted  from  Cicero 
pro  Clucntio  (Dig.  xlviii.  19,  39),  in  which  a 
woman  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  pro- 
cured abortion,  having  been  bribed  by  the  second 
heir,  is  clearly  exceptional.  The  only  passage 
in  the  civil  law  in  which  the  crime  is  mentioned 
without  such  connexion,  is  a  sentence  of  Ulpian, 
in  the  Pandects  (Dig.  xlviii.  8,  8,  ad  legem  Cor- 
neliam  de  Sicariis),  where  the  punishment  is 
declared  to  be  banishment.  The  horrible  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  the 
Emjdre  may  be  learned  from  Juvenal. 

It  was  early  made  a  ground  of  accusation  by 
the  Christians  against  the  heathen.  Tertullian 
denounces  the  practice  as  homicidal.  "  Pre- 
vention of  birth  is  a  precipitation  of  murder," 
AjkjI.  ix.  Minucius  Felix  declares  it  to  be  par- 
ricide. 

The  Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314)  having  men- 
tioned that  the  ancient  punishment  was  penance 
for  life,  prfK-eeds  to  limit  it  to  ten  years;  and 
the  nfime  Kpace  of  lime  is  given  by  St.  Basil,  who 
oondeniUA  the  practice  in  two  canons,  ii,  and  viii., 
allegin;^  the  character  of  the  crime  an  committed 
again.st  both  the  mother  and  the  oHspring  ;  and 
declining  to  accept  the  diHtinctions  drawn  by 
the  lawyer!  l>ctween  the  degree*  of  criminality 
varying  with  the  time  of  the  gestation.  Tbe 
Council  of  I^;rid.i  (3"^4)  cla»NeH  the  crime  with 
infanticide,  but  allow.4  the  mother  to  be  received 
to  Communion  after  savfu  yearn'  p«'nan«:e  evi-n 
when  her  kio  in  complicated  with  adulf»Ty.  Tlie 
Cooncil  in  Trullo  condemuii  it  to  the  pcnan<e 
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of  homicide.  Pope  Gregory  III.  in  the  next 
century  reverts  to  the  ten  years'  penanoe,  al- 
though he  differs  from  St.  Basil  in  modifying  the 
sentence  to  a  single  year  in  cases  where  the 
child  has  not  been  formed  in  the  womb ;  this  is 
based  on  Exod.  xxi.,  and  is  countenanced  by  St. 
Augustine,  in  Quaestiones  Uxodi,  in  a  passage  in- 
corporated by  Gratian. 

There  is  thus  abundant  evidence  that  the  crime 
was  held  in  extreme  abhorrence,  and  punished 
with  great  severity,  as  pertaining  to  wilful 
murder,  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  By  the 
Visigothic  law  (lib.  VI.  tit.  iii.  c.  1),  the  person 
who  administered  a  draught  for  the  purpose 
was  punished  with  death.  [D.  B.] 

ABRAHAM.  (1)  the  patriarch,  comme- 
morated Oct.  9  (Ma7'tyrol.  Bom.  Vet).  Also  on 
the  23rd  of  the  month  Nahasse,  equivalent  to 
August  16.  (Cal.  Ethiop. ;  Neale,  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  pp.  805,  815.) 

(2)  Patriarch  and  mai-tyr,  commemorated 
Taksas  6  =  Dec.  2  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  [C.J 

ABRAHAM,  ISAAC,   AND  JACOB  are 

commemorated  by  the  Ethiopic  Church  on  the 
28th  of  every  month  of  their  Calendar.         [C] 

ABRAXAS  GEMS.  [See  Abrasax  in 
DiCT.  OF  Christ.  Biogr.] 

ABREHA,  first  Christian  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, commemorated  Tekemt  4  =  Oct.  1  {Cal. 
Ethiop.).  [0.] 

ABRENUNTIATIO.    [Baptism.] 

ABSOLUTION  (Lat.  Ahsolutio).  (For  Sacra- 
mental Absolution,  see  Exomologesis.) 

1.  A  short  deprecation  which  follows  the 
Psalms  of  each  Nocturn  in  the  ordinary  offices 
for  the  Hours.  In  this  usage,  the  word  "  ahso- 
lutio "  perhaps  denotes  simply  "  ending  "  or  "  com- 
pletion," because  the  monks,  when  the  Nocturns 
were  said  at  the  proper  hours  of  the  night,  broke 
off  the  chant  at  this  point  and  went  to  rest 
(Macri  Ilierolexicon  s.  v.).  In  fact,  of  the  "Ab- 
solutiones  "  in  the  present  Roman  Breviary,  only 
one  (that  "  in  Tertio  Nocturuo,  et  pro  feria  iv. 
et  Sabbato  ")  contains  a  prayer  for  absolution, 
in  the  sense  of  a  setting  free  from  sin. 

2.  For  the  Absolution  which  follows  the  intro- 
ductory Confession  in  most  Liturgies  and  OfticeS; 
see  Confession. 

3.  The  prayer  for  Absolution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  office  is,  in  Oriental  Liturgies,  addressed 
to  the  Son  :  but  many  of  these  liturgies  contain 
a  second  "Oratio  Absolutionis,"  at  some  pomt 
between  Consecration  and  Communion,  which  is 
addressed  to  tlie  Father,  For  examfjle,  that  in 
the  Greek  St.  Basil  (Kenaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  81), 
addressing  <jod,  the  Father  Almighty  (i  0e^s, 
6  rioT^p  6  nauTOKpdrup),  and  niciting  the  pro- 
miwe  of  the  Keys,  piviys  Him  to  disiniss,  remit 
and  pardon  our  sins  (li.i>fs,  6.(pfs,  avyx^P'')'^^^ 
ri^juv).    Compare  the  ('optic;  St.  Basil  {lb.  i.  22). 

4.  The  word  "  Absolutio  "  is  also  a{)piied  to 
those  prayers  said  over  a  corpse  or  a  torn!)  in 
which  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  departed  is 
entreated  from  the  Almighty.  (Macri  7/i>ro- 
lexicon,  b.  v.)  [C] 

ABSTINKNCE.  Days  of  abstinrnce,  as  they 
are  called,  on  which  perHons  may  take  tlifir 
mnalH  at  the  ordinary  hour,  and  cat  and  drink 
what  they  please,  in  any  quantity  so  that  they 
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AIirXA.    [AonuxA.] 

AHrNDANTIUft,  of  Alexandria,  oommcmo. 

rtiU'l  Ktl..  J<.  (.\firt.  llitrvn.).  [C] 
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ACACnS,  martvr,  commcin<«i.itod  Mar  7 
{Cal.  Bytant.).  '  [C] 
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things,"  as  is  that  still  more  essential  uniformity 
expressed  in  the  term. Common  Prayer,  without 
which,  indeed,  congregational  worship  would  seem 
to  be  impossible.  "  Accent,"  says  Ornithoparcus, 
"  hath  great  affinity  with  Concent,  for  they  be 
Brothers  :  because  Sonics,  or  Sound  (the  King  of 
Ecclesiastical  Harmony),  is  Father  to  them  both, 
aoi  begat  one  upon  Grammar,  the  other  upon 
Musick,"  &c.  (He)  "  so  divided  his  kingdome, 
that  Concentus  might  be  chief  Ruler  over  all 
things  tnat  are  to  be  sung,  as  Hymnes,  Sequences, 
Antiphones,  Responsories,  Introitus,  Tropes,  and 
the  like  :  and  Accentus  over  all  things  which  are 
read ;  as  Gospels,  Lectures,  Epistles,  Orations, 
Prophecies :  For  the  functions  of  the  Papale 
Kingdome  are  not  duely  performed  without  Con- 
cent" &c.  "  Hence  it  was  that  I,  marking  how 
many  of  those  Priests  (which  by  the  leave  of  the 
learned  I  will  saye)  doe  reade  those  things  they 
have  to  reade  so  wildly,  so  monstrously,  so 
faultily  (that  they  doe  not  onely  hinder  the  de- 
votion of  the  faithful,  but  also  even  provoke 
them  to  laughter  and  scorning,  with  their  ill 
reading),  resolved  after  the  doctrine  of  Concent 
to  explain  the  rules  of  Accent ;  in  as  much  as  it 
belongs  to  a  Musitian,  that  together  with  Con- 
centy  Accent  might  also  as  true  heire  in  this 
Ecclesiasticall  Kingdome  be  established  :  Desiring 
that  the  praise  of  the  highest  King,  to  whom  all 
honour  and  reverence  is  due,  might  duely  be 
performed."  • 

5.  The  Accentus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  modus  cho- 
raliier  legendi,  must  have  been  perpetuated  by 
tradition  only,  for  many  ages.  That  the  rules 
for  its  application  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
only  in  comparatively  modern  times  does  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  its  claim  to  a  high  antiquity. 
Ou  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  confirm  it.  That 
which  is  extensively  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted has  no  need  of  verification.  It  is  only 
when  traditions  are  dying  out  that  they  begin  to 
be  put  on  record.  So  long  as  this  kind  of  reci- 
tation was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  "  noting  " 
It ;  not  till  it  began  to  be  less  so  were  "  accents  " 
(the  characters  so  called)  invented  for  its  pre- 
servation,— just  as  the  "  vowel-points "  were 
introduced  into  Hebrew  writing  subsequently  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  force  and  accu- 
racy of  tradition,  among  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  written  characters,  have  been  well 
ascertained  and  must  be  unhesitatingly  admitted  ; 
their  operation  has  certainly  been  as  valuable  in 
music  as  in  poetry  and  history.  Strains  incom- 
parably longer  and  more  intricate  than  those  now 
accepted  as  the  ecclesiastical  accents  have  been 
passed  on  from  voice  to  voice,  with  probably  but 
trifling  alteration,  for  centuries,  among  j^eoples 
who  had  no  other  method  of  preserving  and 
trnnsmitting  them. 

6.  The  authorities  for  the  application  of  the 
Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  are,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
j>arativ<;ly  m(Afra.  Lucas  Lossius,'  a  writer 
frequently  quoted  by  Walther,  Kock,  and  other 
more  recent  musical  theorists,  gives  six  forms  of 
cadence  or  clo.ne,  i.<?.,  modes  of  bringing  to  an 
end  a  phrase  the  earlier  portion  of  which  had 
beea  recited  ia  monotone.     According  to  Lossius, 


•  Aiidrpu  Omitboparnis,  fJii  MicroUifftu.    TraiulAted 
by  John  I  v<w  land.     16ii9.     I'.  6». 
'  £roUmaUi  Muaicat  I'racticae,  1!>90. 


accent  is  (1)  immutahilis  when  a  phrase  is  con- 
cluded without  any  change  of  pitch,  i.e.,  when  it 
is  monotonous  throughout ;  (2)  it  is  medius  when 
on  the  last  syllable  the  voice  falls  from  the 
reciting  note  (technically  the  dominant)  a  third  ; 
(3)  gravis,  when  on  the  last  syllable  it  falls  a 
fifth  ;  (4)  acutus,  when  the  "  dominant,"  after  the 
interposition  of  a  few  notes  at  a  lower  pitch,  is 
resumed ;  (5)  moderatus,  when  the  monotone  is 
interrupted  by  an  ascent,  on  the  penultimate,  of 
a  second ;  (6)  interrogativus,  when  the  voice, 
after  a  slight  descent,  rises  scale-wise  on  the  last 
syllable.  To  these  six  forms  other  writers  add 
one  more,  probably  of  more  recent  adoption ; 
(7)  the  finalis,  when  the  voice,  after  rising  a 
second  above  the  dominant,  falls  scale-wise  to 
the  fourth  below  it,  on  which  the  last  syllable  is 
sounded.  The  choice  of  these  accents  or  cadences 
is  regulated  by  the  punctuation  (possible,  if  not 
always  actual)  of  the  passage  recited  ;  each  par- 
ticular stop  had  its  particular  cadence  or  cadences. 
Thus  the  comma  (distinctio)  was  indicated  and 
accompanied  by  the  accentus  immutahilis,  acidus, 
or  moderatus ;  the  colon  (dvx)  puncta)  by  the 
medius;  and  the  full  stop  (punctum  quadratum 
ante  syUabam  capitalem)  by  the  gravis. 

7.  The  following  table,  from  Lossius,  exhibits 
the  several  accents,  in  musical  notation : — 
(1)    Immctabilis. 


Leo  -  ti  -  0 
(2)    Meditts. 


et      o  -  pe 
(3)    Gravis. 


E  -  pis  -  to  -  lae  sane  -  ti  Pau  -  li. 


ra  -  tur  vir  -  tu  -  tes   in    vo  -  bis : 


m 


Be  -  ne  -  di-  cen  -  tur    in    te    om-nes  gen-tes. 
(4)    AccTcs.  (5)    Moderatus. 


^^^^= 


Cum  gpl  -  rl  -  tu  coe  -  pe  -  ri  -  tis  nunc,  Cum  fi-de  - 11, 

(6)      brrERROGATrVTJS. 


ex  op  -  e  -  rl-bus  le-gls  an  ex  au  -  di-tu   fi  -  de  -  i  ? 

(7)      FOiALIS. 


M=^^^^^^. 


a  -  ni  •  ma    me  •  a     ad     te 


De 


The  examples  given  by  Ornithoparcus  are  similar 
to  the  above,  with  two  exceptions — (f));  the  Mode- 
ratus, which  in  'His  Micrologus'  appears  thus: 


i 


Jl  •  la  -  mi 


re    Je 


Bu  •  Icm. 


And  the  iHterrogativus,  of  which  he  says  :  "  A 
8j>eech  with  an  interrogation,  whether  it  have  in 
the  end  a  word  of  one  Kiilable,  or  of  two  sillables, 
or  more,  the  accent  still  falls  upon  th<!  last  sil- 
lable,  and  must  be  acuat»*d.  Now  the  signs  of 
such  a  speech  are,  Wio,  vhirh,  rrhut,  and  those 
which  are  thus  derived,  "/«.'/,  wfwn'fnre,  whi'i^ 
how,  in  vohat  tort,  whetticr,  and  such  like." 
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chaDf^io;;  the  cnJcni*  from  a  fifth  (compare  5) 
to  a  MXth  ;  aud  in  the  InterrchjAtivus^  where  the 
roice  tails  from  the  domiuant  (alM  on  the  peoul- 
timatf)  a  third  : — 


:^k: 


To  tho  arr4>ntus  belon|;  the  followinf;  forma,  or 
-s  ot'  the  Litin  Church:^  (1) 
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to 
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itins  ct  iwfu^tru ;  J'ro- 
,,i.  (4)  Various  forms 
of  Inton.ition,  Ihrne<iirti<>n.  and  Absolution  u.<%ed 
in  the  I-iturpy.  ('•)  Single  verse*.  («j)  The 
Clclnmation!«  and  Admonitions  of  the  aanistants  at 
the  altar.  (7)  The  Pre  lace* ;  the  J'aUr  A-  '  " 
with  its  Preface!*;  the  iknetiiction,  J'ax  I  ■ 
$U  afini<r  ro'>i»*u//u  [J.  ii-j 

ACd-.SS.  1.  The  approach  of  the  priest  to 
the  altar  (or  the  celebration  of  the  Eurharist. 
Hence  the  ex|>rev.ion  "  prayer  of  acre*!*  "  i*  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  Eix^  ^^*  wapaarAatit,  or 
prayer  of  t ! 
altar,  in  ti. 
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wish  or  injunction;  ma,  VIVA.S  IN  DEO  (llnr*- 

tori,     TVsUMrU*     Ir  ?.     /t.*  .-11       I'-'.t     t,.     4).       By 

far  the  gr"-  -en*  art 
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[Ouufl,  CiiRiffTiAx]  found  lu  icr  v  alaoomba,  tftd 
on  OKMJL     (See  the  Articles.) 

2.  The  term  acclamation  is  also  aometimtt 
applied  to  the  resfmokive  err  or  chant  of  Um 
con^^regation    in  il   aingiing.     Compart 

Acrostic  (§  5) ;  .  s.  [C] 

ACXUSEHS.  KAI^E :  HOW  PUXISHED. 

— Those  who  made  faUe  accUM*-  •-:n»t  any 

person    were    visited    with   ae\  hmcnta 

under  the  canons  of  several  count,  li^. 

In  Spain.  The  C'ouncil  of  lUibcris  (a.D.  305 
or  3()6)  refii  r  o| 

death  (**  in  :  »oo 

who  should  ul«*.ly  i*«xu*«  Auy  Luiiwp,  pi ic*L,  or 
deacon  (can.  7^>). 

In  France.  By  the  Nth  caaon  of  the  Isi 
Council  of  Arle*  (a.D.  314)  thoae  who  f.il*«l/ 
accuse  their  brethren  were  excommunioited  fo/ 
life  (^  usque  ad  exitum  ").  T 
enacted  at  the  2nd  Council    1 

city  (A.n.  443X  but  i-* 

restoration  of  those  v'' 
give     ntisfisction     ci'tun 
otTcnoe  (can.  24).     See  al^ 

ACEI»SIMA8,  commemflmte,!  Nor.  3  {OA, 
Bytant.)\  Nor.  5  (Cu/.  Arn,-,.\',  April  22 
(^Mari.  Jiom.). 
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ACOEMETAE 

782  (Angl.-Sax.  Chr.  and  H.  Hunt.,  t6.  336, 
731).  (ii.)  A.D.  787  (Kemble,  C.  D.,  No.  151). 
(iii.)  A.D.  788,  Sept.  29,  in  the  year  and  month  of 
the  murder  of  Elfwald  of  Northumbria,  Sept.  21, 
788  (Wilk.  i.  153  ;  Mansi,  xiii.  825,  826).  (iv.) 
A.D.  789  (Angl.-Sax.  Chr.,  M.  H.  B.  337  "a  great 
synod"),  in  the  6th  year  of  Brihtric,  King  of 
Wessex  (H.  Hunt.,  ih.  732).  (v.)  A.D.  804  (Kemble, 
C.  D..  No.  186).  (vi.)  A.D.  805,  Aug.  6  {id.  ih., 
Nos.  190, 191).  (vii.)  a.d.  810  {id.  ib.,  No.  256). 
Nos.  ii.,  v.,  and  vi.  probably,  and  No.  vii.  cer- 
tainly, were  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey;  or,  at  any 
i-ate,  not  in  the  Northumbrian  Aclea.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  any  of  these  synods,  or  ratner 
Witenagemots,  beyond  the  deeds  (grants  of  lands) 
above  referred  to,  in  Kemble.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ACOEMETAE,  lit.  the  "  sleepless  "  or  "  un- 
resting "  (for  the  theological  or  moral  import  of 
the  term  v.  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Eccl.  s.v.),  a  so-called 
order  of  monks  established  in  the  East  about  the 
middle,  rather  than  the  commencement,  of  the 
5th  century,  being  altogether  unnoticed  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  the  latter  a  zealous  chro- 
nicler of  monks  and  monasteries,  who  bring  their 
histories  down  to  A.D.  440  ;  yet  mentioned  by 
Evagrius  (iii.  19)  as  a  regularly  established  order 
in  483.  Later  authorities  make  their  founder  to 
have  been  a  certain  officer  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold at  Constantinople  named  Alexander,  who 
quitted  his  post  to  turn  monk,  and  after  having 
had  to  shift  his  quarters  in  Syria  several  times, 
at  length  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  give 
permanence  to  the  system  which  he  had  already 
commenced  on  the  Euphrates.  The  first  monas- 
tery which  he  founded  there  was  situated  near 
the  church  of  St.  Mennas.  It  was  composed  of 
300  monks  of  different  nations,  whom  he  divided 
into  six  choirs,  and  arranged  so  that  one  of  them 
should  be  always  employed  in  the  work  of  prayer 
and  praise  day  and  night  without  intermission 
all  the  year  round.  This  was  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic— and  it  has  been  copied  m  various 
ways  elsewhere  since  then — that  some  part  of 
"the  house,"  as  Wordsworth  {Excurs.  viii.  185) 
expresses  it,  "  was  evermore  watching  to  God." 
Alexander  having  been  calumniated  for  this 
practice  as  heretical,  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
regained  his  liberty,  and  died,  say  his  biographers, 
about  A.D.  430 — it  might  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  450 — in  a  new  convent  of  his  own  founding 
on  the  Dardanelles.  Marcellus,  the  next  head  of 
the  order  but  one,  brought  all  the  zeal  and 
energy  to  it  of  a  second  founder  ;  and  he  doubt- 
less found  a  p^jwerful  supporter  in  Gennadius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  458-71,  a  great 
restorer  of  discipline  and  promoter  of  learning 
amongst  the  clergy.  Then  it  was  that  Studius, 
a  noble  Roman,  and  in  process  of  time  consul, 
emigrated  to  Constantinople,  and  converted  one 
of  the  churches  there,  dedifaited  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  into  the  celebrated  monastery  bearing 
bis  name,  but  which  he  peopled  with  the  Acoe- 
metae.  There  was  another  monastery  founded  by 
St.  Dius,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  (ireat, 
that  al»o  WfUime  theirs  sooner  or  later,  to  which 
Vabviius  {Ad.  L'vu'/.  iii.  19  and  31)  adds  a  tiiird 
iouiidfd  by  St.  Bassianus.  It  may  have  heon 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  Studius  that  they 
were  led  to  fX)rres|>ond  witli  the  Wi.'st.  At  all 
CTents,  on  the  accejjtanre  by  A<:ar;iuH,  the  jiatri- 
•rch  succeeding  Gennadius,  of  the  Henoticdn  of 
the  cmiieror  Zeoo,  and  commuDion  with  the  schit- 
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matic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  their  "hegumen,** 
or  president,  Cyril  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
complaints  of  him  to  Rome  ;  nor  were  their 
«missaries  slow  to  accuse  the  legates  of  the  Pope 
themselves  of  having,  during  their  stay  at  Con- 
stantinople, held  communion  with  heretics.  The 
ultimate  result  was,  that  the  two  legates,  Vitalis 
and  Misenus,  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and 
Acacius  himself  excommunicated  by  the  Popes 
Simplicius  and  Felix.  Meanwhile  one  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  order,  but  had  learnt 
his  trade  in  their  monasteries,  Peter  the  Fuller, 
had  become  schismatic  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
he,  of  course,  made  common  cause  with  their  op- 
ponents. Nor  was  it  long  before  they  laid  them- 
selves open  to  retaliation.  For,  under  Justinian, 
their  ardour  impelled  them  to  deny  the  cele- 
brated proposition,  advocated  so  warmly  by  the 
Scythian  monks,  hesitated  about  so  long  at  Rome, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  suffered  in  the  flesh. 
Their  denial  of  this  proposition  threw  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Nestorians,  who  were  much  in- 
terested in  having  it  decided  in  this  way.  For 
if  it  could  be  denied  that  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
suffered,  it  could  not  be  maintained,  obviously, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  become  incarnate. 
Hence,  on  the  monks  sending  two  of  their  body, 
Cyrus  and  Eulogius,  to  Rome  to  defend  their 
views,  the  emperor  immediately  despatched  two 
bishops  thither,  Hypatius  and  Demetrius,  to 
denounce  them  to  the  Pope  {Pagi  ad  Baron., 
A.D.  533,  n.  2).  In  short,  in  a  letter,  of  which 
they  were  the  bear'^rs,  to  John  II.,  afterwards 
inserted  by  him  in  Lib.  I.  Tit.  "  De  summa  Trini- 
tate  "  of  his  Code,  he  himself  accused  them  of 
favouring  Judaism  and  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  Pope  in  his  reply  seems  to  admit  their  hete- 
rodoxy, but  he  entreats  the  emperor  to  forgive 
them  at  his  instance,  should  they  be  willing  to 
abjure  their  errors  and  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  With  what  success  he  interceded 
for  them  we  are  not  told.  During  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  they  seem  to  have  shared  exile  with 
the  rest  of  the  monks  ejected  from  their  monas- 
teries by  ConstantineCopronymus(/'a^«  ad  Baron. 
A.D.  798,  n.  2);  but  under  the  empress  Irene  the 
Studium,  at  all  events,  was  repeopled  with  its  for- 
mer alumni  by  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all, 
Theodore,  in  whose  surname,  "  Studites,"  it  has 
perhaps  achieved  a  wider  celebrity  than  it  ever 
would  otherwise  have  possessed. 

In  the  West  a  branch  of  the  order  long  held 
the  ^bbey  of  St.  Maurice  of  Agaune  in  Valais, 
where  they  were  established  by  Sigismund,  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  their  institute  confirmed 
by  a  Council  held  there  A.D.  523.  For  fuller  de- 
tails see  Bonanni's  Hist,  dn  Clcrg.  sec.  et  reij.  vol. 
ii.  p.  153  et  seq.  (Amsterdam,  1716);  liulteau's 
Hid.  AJonast.  d' Orient,  iii.  33  (Paris,  1680); 
Ilospin,  I>e  Ori(j.  MoivvU.  iii.  8 ;  Du  Fresno, 
Gloss.  Lat.  8.  v.  ;  and  Constant.  Christian,  iv.  8 
2;  Bingham's  Antiq.  vii.  11,  10.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ACOTATER-ACOLYTHS— ACOLYTH- 
ISTH  C AkoXiwOoi).  One  of  the  minor  orders 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Church,  although  the 
name  is  (Jreek.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  only 
onlor  which  existed,  in  ud<lition  to  those  of 
bishops,  priests,  an<I  deacons,  was  that  of  dea- 
conesses— widows  usually  at  first,  who  were  em- 
{)loy»;d  in  such  ministrations  tr)wards  their  own 
sex  as  were  considered  unsiiitiihle  for  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  East.    But  about  the  end  of  the  2nd 
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in  order,  form  another  class  of  acrostics.  Such 
is  the  well-known  hymn  of  Sedulius,  "  A  solis 
ortus  cardine,"  a  portion  of  which  is  introduced 
in  the  Roman  offices  for  the  Nativity  and  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  (Cam.  xvi.),  which  begins  with  the 
words  "  Agnoscat  omne  saeculum."  St.  Augustine 
composed  an  Abecedarian  Psalm  against  the  Do- 
natists,  in  imitation  of  the  119th,  with  the  con- 
stant response,  *'  Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace, 
modo  verum  judicate." 

4.  A  peculiar  use  of  the  acrostic  is  found  in 
the  Office-books  of  the  Greek  Church.  Each 
Canon,  or  series  of  Troparia,  has  its  own 
acrostic,  which  is  a  metrical  line  formed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Troparia  which  compose  the 
Canon.  To  take  the  instance  given  by  Dr.  Neale 
(Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  832)  ;  the  acrostic 
for  the  Festival  of  SS.  Proclus  and  Hilariu^  is, 

SeJiTOi?  aOKtfraU  veirrov  eli<f>tpu  /u.eAo$. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  first  Troparion 
of  the  Canon  begins  with  2,  the  second  with  E, 
and  so  on.  These  lines  are  generally  Iambic,  as 
in  the  instance  above ;  but  occasionally  Hex- 
ameter, as, 

Tbv  Nurrjc^opov  is  viK-r}<f>6pov  acr/xao'i  fiekTrw, 

They  frequently  contain  a  play  on  the  name  of 
the  Saint  of  the  day,  as  in  the  instance  just  given, 
and  in 

Awpov  Qeov  ae  irafifidKop  Harep  (rejSco, 

for  St.  Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  The  Troparia  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  arranged  so  as  to  form 
an  alphabetic  acrostic,  as  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Transfiguration  (Neale,  u.  s.). 

5.  Tne  word  aKpotXTixtch  ^^  t^c  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (ii.  57,  §  5)  denotes  the  verses,  or 
portions  of  a  verse,  which  the  people  were  to 
sing  responsively  to  the  chanter  of  the  Psalm, 
"  6  Xahs  TO  aKpoarixio-  viroypaWeTu."  The 
constantly  repeated  response  of  the  136th  Psalm 
("  For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  "),  or  that 
of  the  '  Benedicite  omnia  Opera'  ("Praise  Him, 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever"),  are  instances  of 
what  is  probably  intended  in  this  case.  Compare 
Antiphon,  Psalmody  (Bingham's  Antiq.  xiv,  1, 
§  12).  [C] 

ACROTELEUTIC.  [Doxoloqy;  Psalmody.] 

ACTIO.  A  word  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  canon  of  the  mass. 

The  word  "  agere,"  as  is  well  known,  bears  in 
clA5«ical  writers  the  special  sense  of  performing 
a  sacrificial  act ;  hence  the  word  "  Actio  "  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  was  regarded  as  the  essential 
p*jrtion  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  ;  "  Actio  dici- 
tur  ipse  canon,  quia  in  eo  sacramenta  conficiuntur 
I)ominica,"  says  Waiafrid  Strabo  (De  Itebm  Eccl. 
c.  22,  p.  950,  Migne).  Whatever  is  included  in 
the  canon  is  said  to  be  "  infra  actionem  ;"  hence, 
when  any  words  are  to  be  added  within  the 
canon  (as  is  the  case  at  certain  great  festivals), 
they  bear  in  the  liturgies  the  title  or  rubric 
"  infra  actionem  ;"  and  in  printed  missals  these 
words  are  frequently  placed  before  the  i»rayer 
"Communicanles."  Compare  (Ja.von.  (I'ona, 
de  Re'rus  lAturgicin,  ,\\h.  ii.  c.  11  ;  Macri,  I/icro- 
Uxicon,  f.  ▼.  "  Actio  ".) 

Honorias  of  Autun  supposes  this  use  of  the 
word  "actio"  to  be  derived  from  legal  termino- 


logy. "Missa  quoddam  judiciiira  imitatur;  undc 
et  canon  Actio  vo(  atur  "  (lib.  i.,  c.  8) ;  and  "  Canon 
.  .  .  etiam  Actio  dicitur,  quia  causa  populi  in  eo 
cum  Deo  agitur "  (c.  lUS).  (In  Du  Cange's 
Glossary,  s.  v.  "Actio.")  But  this  derivation, 
though  adopted  by  several  mediaeval  writers, 
does  not  appear  probable.  [C] 

ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES.— The  iu- 
flueuce  of  Christianity  on  social  life  was  seen, 
as  in  other  things,  so  specially  in  the  horror 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
looked  on  the  classes  of  men  and  women  whose 
occupations  identified  them  with  evil.  Among 
these  were  Actors  and  Actresses.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  found  the  drama  tainted  by 
the  depravity  which  infected  all  heathen  societv, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  its  worst  forms.  Even  Au- 
gustus sat  as  a  spectator  of  the  "scenica  adulteria  " 
of  the  "  mimi,"  whose  performances  were  thn 
favourite  amusement  of  Roman  nobles  and  people 
(Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  497-520).  The  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  or  Seneca,"  the  comedies 
even  of  Menander  and  Terence  could  not  compete 
with  plays  whose  subject  was  always  the  "  vetiti 
crimen  amoris,"  represented  in  all  its  baseness 
and  foulness  ([bid.).  What  Ovid  wrote  of  "ob- 
scaena"  and  "  turpia"  was  there  acted.  The 
stories  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  loves  of  Jupiter 
with  Danae,  Leda,  and  Ganymede,  were  exhibited 
in  detail  (Cyprian,  De  Grot.  Dei,  c.  8).  Wen's 
minds  were  corrupted  by  the  very  sight.  They 
learnt  to  imitate  their  gods.  The  actors  became, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  effeminate,  taught 
"gestus  turpes  et  molles  et  muliebres  exprimere" 
(Cyprian,  Up.  2,  ed.  Gersdorf.  61,  ed.  Rigalt). 
The  theatre  was  the  "sacrarium  Veneris,"  the 
"  consistorium  impudicitiae"  (FbiL  c.  17).  Men 
sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  adultery 
(Tatian.  Orat.  adv.  Graec.  c.  22  ;  TertuU.  De 
Sped.  c.  10).  The  debasement  which  followed 
on  such  an  occupation  had  been  recognized 
even  by  Roman  law.  The  more  active  cen- 
sors had  pulled  down  theatres  whenever  they 
could,  and  Pompeius,  when  he  built  one,  placed 
a  Temple  of  Venus  over  it  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  like  destruction  (Ibid,  c.  10).  The 
Greeks,  in  their  admiration  of  artistic  culture, 
had  honoured  their  actors.  The  Romans  looked 
on  them,  even  while  they  patronised  them,  with 
a  consciousness  of  their  degradation.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  honours,  their  names  were 
struck  out  of  the  register  of  their  tribes ;  they 
lost  by  the  "  minutio  capitis"  their  privileges  as. 
citizens  (Ibid.  c.  22  ;  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  ii. 
14).  Trajan  banished  them  altogether  from 
Rome  as  utterly  demoralized. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Christian  writers 
should  almost  from  the  first  enter  their  pro- 
test against  a  life  so  debased,'*  They  saw 
in  it  part  of  the  "  pompae  diaboli,"  which 
they   were    called    on    to    renounce.       Tcrtul- 


•  AuRiiiitine,  who  in  his  youth  had  drliKlitfd  In  the 
LI^Ikt  forms  of  tli»-  druma  (O/vfiss.  in.  2),  d^a^▼H,  aftor 
hiB  conviTuion.  a  distinction  between  ihisi'  ("sc<iiic<iruni 
tolcrabiliora  liidoruro  ")  and  ttjo  ol*c<iiity  of  llio  mime* 
(Pe  Civ.  Dri.  II.  8). 

h  No  ■p«'clflc  reference  to  this  form  of  evil  is  found,  ii 
is  true.  In  lii"  N.  T.  Tho  caw?  had  not  yi-t  prrs<rit<d 
Itwif.  It  would  liuvr*  K'cmed  aa  in)[><it>ni)i!n  for  a  (JiirlittUU) 
to  tak«  part  in  it  aa  to  Join  in  actual  IdoLulry. 
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lUn  wrotr 

a{(ain»t  it 
the    n: 

t<*n-  V 


!  y    qU"t.'  i    -]■>■<  .  :11t 
'.  'i,r     Iv'i    n 

t<:  l>,  nnil    thr    jr  >.  .  <    <  r     t ;.. 

gl ;       iic.     The  ii»rtf>r  M-.-k-.  a,;  iii)«t 

the  wurUs  of  Chrikt,  to  »dJ  a  cubit  to  hit  ntnture 
by  the  Uiw  of  the  Cothurnus,  He  brenki  the 
Dirine  Inw  which  forbid*  a  nnn  to  wenr  • 
womnn'*  dreM  (I)eut.  xxiL  ^X  Clemrnt  of 
Alexandria  reckooa  them  amonK  the  thinpi 
which  the  I>iviQ(>  loAtructnr  forbid*  to  all  His 
fr)||<.\v.r»  (  /'.i<-  i't'i  -;,  lii.  c.  77.  |».  *JHH).  In  coume 
of  time  the  question  Dnturally  | 
wh«"th«T  tin   H'-U'T   who  hnA   beo  i  i 

ti.  -.  and  tix 

c-  .'-r  in  th' 

The  ca»e  \v  h  with  (A/*.   2,  u ' 

tupni)  im|  ]  'int  there  f«uld  b« 

DO  doubt  whatever,  and  heexteudn  the  |>rohibition 
to  the  art  of  tvadting  actor*,  it  wi»uld  be  better 
to  mnintain  nuch  n  mnn  out  of  the  fund*  of  the 
Church  than  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  such  a 
calling;.  The  more  formal  acta  of  the  Church  spoke 
In  the  Kime  tone.  The  Council  of  Illib^ris  (c.  62) 
required  a  "  pnntomimuA "  to  renounce  hia  art 
before  he  was  admitted  to  baptism.  If  he  re- 
turned to  it,  he  was  to  be  exr<immunirated. 
The   'M*\   Council   of  Carthnt^e  (r.  mi«  to 

be  miHlerating  the  nuTc  rxtretnc  :  some 

teachers,  when  it  oi  '  \  el  reCoD- 

ciliatio"   is  not  to  I  :iny   more 

than  to  p«>nitent  a|  •  :  it-  .  1  ■  '  /^r  J-kcU*, 
A/nc.  (c.  6:\)  forbid.s  .luy  •  u<-  v>tn<  livi  been  con- 
Terte.l,  "  ex  qualil>ct  ludicra  arte,"  to  be  tempted 
or  coerce i  to  resume  his  occu)».ition.  Tlie  Coun- 
cil in  TruIIo  (c.  M)  forbid.n  both  mimes  and  their 
tl.     *  .nd   rif  iwl  oKitpitv  hpx4\a*it,  under 

I  "kition  for  cleriial.  nud  eirommuni- 
cati^  :i  I  'r  lay,  otfender*.  With  one  cnn^nt  the 
moral  »en*e  of  thi*  n"w  society  rondemninl  what 
aeemt-d  ivn  inc '.  il.  When  Cl»ri*li.'inity 
h.id  In'ooini"  t';  of  th«*  Km|>ire,  it  wa« 
of  cour»e.  ... 
•tand.nrd  w  < 

stom  (//-m.  VI.  in  .Mnlt.,  Horn.  xx.  ad  J  op.  Anttoch. 
//'./I.  X.  in  ColoM.  ii.  p.  40;i,  i.  .tH,  7;»1.  7H<»X 
cntni'l.iin.t  that  thentrical  entertainments  pre- 
Tnilod  amon^  the  Christiana  of  hin  time  with  no 
alMtt-ment  of  their  evils.  At  Kome  they  were 
r. '  J  '  '  •'•  -  'tire  of  a  consul  upon  his 
<  .   J/.I/7.    MM      On   the 

t;  "."-  ■  ■    •  ■     :. 

t 

II  ■  irtj>  i:|  the  hnipire 
(^                                                  >      With   s  #tmn?e 

i:. 
1 

t 

I 

I  '  Is  io    which  the  I 

o:   ' .  •'"•   v.it  , ....... .^f   ,    ^ ;..,  ., ., 

and  .'  e  loves  of 

.'t:  ;•  n.ji    uj'.       >• '  iiien  a«  well 

a»  »  thrm  (ChrviMwt.,  /fom  ri. 

in     I      '  .       rt 

wan  f'  I 

».    • 
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amna»- 

-<        If 


n.  It 
ei- 

IT.). 


of  Ih*"    .• 

meats 

the  Church   »oU|(iil    tu  r- 

thrm    to   baptism,  and   a 

:ni:i,i;tiity   fron   tb«ir  degmdinf  ' 

»t'j  J--1    in   to  t.rrrent    sny   rach  f 

cept  IN  est-  '<los,.  A" 

Com|t«re  >l y  of  Chrx.:. . 

It.  c   2;  Chastel,   p.  I'll.      Ferhapa  1/ 
cnltectioB  of  eYerj  paasjf^  in  Christian 
bearing;  on  the  subject  is  to  b«  found  in 

ACUTt'S,  martyr  at  Naplea,  oonnMmoraUd 
ScpU  19  {Martyrol.  Homk.  Vtt.).  [C] 

\ '  rs  (accuhium,  or  aewhrn/iK,  acimln^  tpine^ 
\.     Ptn«  Tra^e  nf  preHom  metal,  an^.  in 
1  with  j. 
•      .    •  .         ,        t-r  papal;    ,  •  i 

to  tne  vestment  over  whicn  it  was  worn,  t.f.  the 
planeta  or  cnsula  (the  chasuM--^  T}>o  earliest 
mention  oftbene  known  to  ti  writer  i« 

in  the  description  given  by  J<>.>i<w.-.  i-iAccinus  of 
the  pallium  of  St.  Gregory  the  (treat.     Writing 
himnelf  in  the  9th  century,  he  notes  it  / 
of  contrast  iK-tween  the  pallium  worn  \ 
gory  and  that  customary  in  his  own  ^ 
it   was    nn/Un    nrntrnM    y>Jn-/or»t#»«».       T 
use,  th- 
clone   ■ 
century.     ^ 

at   later  tii  .  , 

vHnder^  ii.  IHl).  Innocent  ill.  (I'e  •.Nsrro 
AttarU  Mydfrio,  lib.  i.  cap.  63)  aMigns  to  the^ 
pins,  as  tc  every  other  part  of  the  sacerdutal 
dress,  a  certain  mystical  si-.:""  -  "Tres 
acus  quae  pallio  inHguntur,  '  ::^  super 

humerum,   et    j     *    * 
f>ion«-in  prosimi, 
tionemque  juduu. 

ADAM  AND   EVE  are  ^ 
the    Kthiopic   Caltndar  on  ti 


"-—nnited    io 

V   of   the 

jr..     1.      Tl.e 


Adam 


I'l 

ADAUCTT*8  or  AUDACTl'R  (1)  Martyr 
at  Kome,  commemorated  Aug.  M^  (.l/.ir' .— V. 
Horn.  Vet..  HtcmnX  l*ro|*r  collettn  in  ^''•■•■ 
^  (p.  r.'7),  ftad  Antiphon  lo 

^1)  C^ii.u.  i..  i.,:cd  Oct.  4  (J/,  //itrm.).  [C] 

^|.,,.   •.•,,. II. V        -n-xciL    near    the   (At*- 
I'  Ml    A. II.    <•*.'•:    on    the 


IV46,  Migoe  ;  H  ilk.  I.  (>^  [A.  W.  H.j 

AP^'  '*■     '"     in    Africa,    roTnmrmorateJ    *^ 
17  (•  t). 

AD.MnNiriON.    [Hoxmox.] 

\ —  \  V'-:       :     "     ■       ■  ■     :•         ..    n 


Aug.     26    (C^ 


II  t):  No«  ^X 

degradatioa   ratber   tbao  deprive  the  |?npuUtioa  |       (8)  Martyr,  .\atui*  Marrh  4  ( U.tri.  Btiot) 
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(3)  July  26  (M.  ffieron.). 

(4)  August  8  (^Cal.  Armen.'). 


[C] 
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ADULTERY.— We  shajl  attempt  to  give  a 
general  account  of  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
this  topic,  dwelling  more  fully  upon  such  as 
elucidate  the  spirit  of  their  several  periods,  and 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  disputable  points. 
Our  outline  breaks  naturally  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing divivions : — 

1.  Antecedents  of  Christian  jurisprudence  in 

Church  and  State  on  adultery. 

2.  Nature  and  classification  of  the  crime. 

3.  Penalties  imposed  upon  it. 

•  Our  quotations  from  Eastern  canonists  when 
compared  with  civilians  are  made  from  the  older 
Latin  versions  ;  on  occasion  the  Greek  phrases 
are  added.  In  imperial  laws  the  Latin  is  com- 
monly the  most  authentic.  These  are  numbered, 
first  the  Book  of  Codex,  next  Title,  then  Law ; 
but  in  the  Digest,  where  it  is  usual  to  subdivide, 
the  Title  is  distinguished  by  a  Roman  numeral. 

1.  Antecedents  of  Christian  Jurisprudence  in 
Church  and  State  on  Adultery. — Respecting  the 
germs  of  future  differences  as  regards  this  and 
connected  subjects  traceable  in  the  Apostolic 
times,  Xeander  has  some  useful  observations 
(^Planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  Bohn's  ed.  L 
246-9  and  257,  261).  Many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, kept  down  these  tendencies  to  opposition. 
In  an  age  of  newly  awakened  faith,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  persecution,  living  motive  took 
the  place  of  outward  law.  The  revulsion  from 
heathen  sins  was  strong,  and  filled  the  souls  of 
converts  with  abhorrence,  while  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  their  teachers  urged  men  to  control 
themselves,  succour  the  tempted,  and  pity  the 
fallen.  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  sadness," 
writes  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  (cap.  xi.), 
"on  account  of  Valens  who  was  made  presbyter 
amongst  you,  because  he  thus  knows  not  the 
place  whic^  was  given  him."  This  man  had 
fallen  into  adultery  (see  Jacobson  in  loco).  "I 
grieve  exceedingly  both  for  him  and  for  his 
wife,  to  whom  may  the  Lord  grant  true  repent- 
ance. Be  ye  therefore  also  sober-minded  in  this 
matter,  and  count  not  such  persons  as  your  ene- 
mies ;  but  as  suffering  and  wayward  members 
call  them  back,  that  you  may  save  the  one  Body 
of  you  all.  For  so  doing  ye  shall  establish  your 
own  selves." 

Clement  of  Rome,  unlike  Polycarp,  had  no 
special  example  to  deal  with  ;  his  warnings  are 
therefore  general.  In  Ej).  i.  30  and  cap.  6  of 
the  2nd  Ep.,  attributed  to  him,  adultery  is  stig- 
matized among  the  foulest  and  most  heinous 
sins.  His  exhortations  and  i>roinises  of  forgive- 
ness (i.  7,  8,  9,  fiO)  arc  likewise  general,  but 
their  t«nour  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
ipvite  all  such  sinners  to  repentance.  The  same 
declarations  of  remission  tii  ail  penitents  and 
the  loosing  of  every  Umd  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
occur  in  ignat.  E//.  ad  I'hilndelj/h.  8  ;  and  are 
found  in  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  recen- 
sion (see  CuretoD,  Corp.  Lpiut.  p.  97).  In  the«e 
addreHKes  we  seem  to  catch  the  lingering  tones 
of  the  Af>*«»tolic  age  ;  and  all  of  like  meaning 
and  early  date  Khould  be  notfvl  an  valuable  testi- 
roonie.H.  I)e  rAulx.spine  (liingham,  xvi.  11,  2) 
asserted  that  adulterers  were  never  taken  back 
into  communion  Ix-fure  the  time  of  (!yprian,  and, 
thoueli   liishop  Pears<,n   refutes  this  opinion,  he 
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allows  that  respecting  them,  together  with  mur- 
derers and  idolaters,  there  was  much  dispute  lu 
the  early  Church.  Beveridge  also  (^Cod.  Can. 
vii.  2)  believes  that  its  severity  was  so  great  as 
to  grant  no  such  sinners  reconciliation  except 
upon  the  very  hardest  terms. 

Of  this  severe  treatment,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  alluded  to  by  Pearson,  we  see 
various    traces;  yet    the    prevailing    inclination 
was  to  hold  out  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  hope 
mingled  with  fear.    Hermas  (^Pastor  Mandat.  4,  1 
and  3)  concedes  one,  and  but  one,  repentance  to 
those  who  are  unchaste  after  baptism  ;  for  which 
mildness  and  a  reluctant   allowance  of   second 
nuptials,  Tertullian  (^De  Pudicit.  10)  styles  this 
book  an  Adulterers'  Friend.     Dionysius  of  Co- 
rinth, writing   to   the   churches   of  Pontus   on 
marriage  and  continency,  counsels  the  reception 
of  all  who  repent  their  transgressions,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be  (Euseb.  iv.  23).     Thus  also 
Zephyrinus   of  Rome   announced,   according    to 
Tertullian,    "  ego   et   moechiae   et   fornicationis 
delicta,  poenitentia  functis  dimitto  ;"  and  though 
quoted  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  satire,  this 
sentence,   which    forms   a  chief  reason  for  the 
treatise  (^De  Pudicit.),  probably  contains  in  sub- 
stance an  authentic  penitential  rule.    Of  Tertul- 
lian's  own  opinion,  since  he  was  at  this  time  a 
Montanist,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that, 
differing  ft-om  his  former  views,  not  far  removed 
from  those  maintained  by  Hermas  (cf.  De  Peni- 
tent. 7-10),  he  now  held  adultery  to  be  one  of 
those  sins  not  only  excluding  for  ever  from  the 
company  of  believers,  but  also  (cap.  19)  abso- 
lutely without  hope   thi-ough  our  Lord's  inter- 
cession.    Exclusion  from  the  faithful  was,  how- 
ever,   insisted    upon    in    such    cases    by   some 
Catholic  bishops.    Cyprian  {ad  Antonian.),  while 
himself  on  the  side  of  mercy,  tells  us  how  cer- 
tain bishops  of  his  province  had,  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessors,  shut  the  door  of  the  Church 
against  adulterers,    and  denied  them  penitence 
altogether.   Others  acted  on  the  opposite  system  ; 
yet    we   are   assured  that    peace   remained  un- 
broken—  a    surprising   circumstance,  certainly, 
considering  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  that 
province,  and  the  importance  of  such  decisions 
to  a  luxurious  population.     Cyprian  hints  at  no 
lay    difficulties,    and    simply    says    that    every 
bishop  is  the  disposer  and  director  of  his  own 
act,  and  must  render  an  account  to  God  (cf.  also 
Cypi'.  De    Unitate,    several  Epistles,  and    Cone. 
Carthag.  Proloquium).     Hence  the  determination 
of  one    bishop    had   no    necessary   force    in   the 
diocese  of  anotlier.     So,  too,  the  acts  of  a  local 
council  took  effect  only  within  its  own  locality, 
unless  they  were  accepted  elsewhere.      But  the 
corresponilence    of    bishops    and     churches    set 
bounds  to  tiie  difficulties  which  might  otiierwise 
have  arisen,  and  prepared  the  way  for  General 
Couacils — see,  for  instance,  the  fragment  (Kuscb. 
V.  25)  of  the  early  Synod  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine— its  object  being  the  diffusion  of  tlie  Syno- 
dfcal    Epistle.       United    action    was    also  much 
furthered    by    the    kind    of    compilation    called 
Codex    Canonum,    but    the    first   of  these    (now 
lost)   was   formed   towards   the   end  of  the    4th 
century.    S(;<;  Dion.  Exig.  ap.  Justcll.  I.  lol,  and 
lievereg.,  J 'and.  Can.  I'mlci/.  vii. 

The  passages  already  cited  sliow  the  strength  of 
Christiiin  recoil  fn)m  lifatlii-n  sensuality.  In  his 
instructive  reply  to  Celsus  (iii.  51)  Origen  com- 
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pnm  the  Attitu<l«> 

»!i  \rr^,  Kf  r.-i  )!|v  ' 


»4-tt<M>|.      1  i,  no*),  ID  prv- 

'i'-  th<  :-i'wikil  as  loDt  to 

in<l  Hire  -  who  ar«  orermm« 

unclcaD  >.'-.i.    -I    i..-    lik^      *»• '!  »uch 

■i  their  fCDite*,  the  Church  i  cm  at 

men  nlive  from  denth,  i>ut  t..  a  longer 
;  th«n   the  one  conrertJ  undrrwcnt  at 

r.r  1,    .;u  1    M   no    I  tbie  of  honour   and 

dignity  nin"n«r«t  I  «.      Yi"t  Oricn  pn«»« 

on  to  htn'  V. 

tinnttr.  T 

(>|    Hiv    ttrntiurut 

1  .in  I  without   th«' 
<'  ''    {fratinnr,  which  lutunds 

li- ;   1   .". --.lan^  »cc  foot-note  in  Dela- 

rue'«  ed.,  vol.  i.  'jr»6. 

Christians  might  well  shrink  from  what  they 
•aw  around  them.  Licentious  impuritie.n,  count- 
less in  numlier  and  in  kind,  were  the  burning 
repronrhrs,  the  |>ollution,  and  the  curse  of 
!       '  ••ndom.     It  is  im|Ktssible  to  quote  much  on 
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tam  ftoriidam,  ut  illi  satis  sit  unum  adulterorum 
par?"  Aic,  In  Valerius  Maiimus  we  hear  a 
sigh  for  departe«l  morals — in  Christian  writers, 
from  tlie  \-  '  'to  Salrinn,  a  recital  of  the 
truth,  nl  ^  >arhful,  and   sometimes  half 
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through   "uon  concupisces,"   and  in   the   same 
spirit  Commodian  {Instruct.  48)  writes 

"  Escam  muscinuli  ubi  mors  est  longe  vitate  : 
Multa  sunt  Alartyria,  quae  Sunt  sine  sanguine  fuso, 
Alienum  non  cupere,"  &c. 
Compare    other    passages    on    adultery   of  the 
heart,  Lactant.  Instit.  vi.  23,  and  Epit.  8 ;  Greg. 
Nazianz.,  Horn.  37  al.  31  ;  and  later  on,  Photius, 
Ep.  139 — a  I'emarkable  composition. 

Another  safeguard  from  licentiousness  was 
the  high  valuation  now  set  upon  the  true  dignity 
of  woman  not  only  as  the  help-meet  of  man  but 
as  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  Image,  sharing  the 
same  hope,  and  a  fit  partner  of  that  moral 
union  in  which  our  Lord  placed  the  intention 
and  essence  of  the  married  state.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  draws  a  picture  of  the  Christian 
wife  and  mother  (Paedug.  iii.  11,  p.  250  Sylb. 
and  Potter's  Gr.  marg.);  of  the  husband  and 
father,  (Strom,  vii.  p.  741).  Tertullian  before 
him,  in  the  last  cap.  ad  Uxorem  describes  a  truly 
Christian  marriage — the  oneness  of  hope,  prayer, 
practice,  and  pious  service ;  no  need  of  conceal- 
ment, mutual  avoidance,  nor  mutual  vexation  ; 
distrust  banished,  a  freeborn  confidence,  sym- 
pathy, and  comfort  in  each  other,  presiding  over 
every  part  of  their  public  and  private  existence. 

This  language  derives  additional  strength 
from  Tertullian's  treatment  of  mixed  marriages. 
Those  contracted  before  conversion  fall  under  1 
Cor.  vii.  10-17  (cf.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  2),  yet  their 
consequences  were  most  mischievous.  He  tells 
us  (ad  Scapulam  3)  how  Claudius  Herminianus, 
whose  wife  became  a  convert,  revenged  himself 
by  barbarous  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Chris- 
tians. A  mixed  marriage  after  conversion  is  a 
very  great  sin,  forbidden  by  1  Cor.  vii.  39  and  2 
Cor.  vi.  14-16,  and  Tertullian  ad  Uxor.  ii.  3 
condemns  those  who  contract  it  as  *'  stupri  reos  " 
—  transgressors  of  the  7th  Commandment. 
Addressing  his  own  wife,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
its  .serious  evils  to  a  woman.  When  she  wishes 
to  attend  worship  her  husband  makes  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  baths.  Instead  of  hymns  she  hears 
songs,  and  his  songs  are  from  the  theatre,  the 
tavern,  and  the  night  cellar.  Her  fasts  are 
hindered  by  his  feasts.  He  is  sure  to  object 
against  nocturnal  services,  prison  visits,  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  other  customs.  She  will  have  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  such  private 
observances  as  crossing  and  exsufflation,  are  not 
magical  rites.  To  these  and  other  remarks, 
Tertullian  adds  the  sensible  arguments,  that 
none  but  the  worst  heathens  would  marry 
Christian  women,  and  how  then  could  believing 
wives  feel  secure  in  such  hands  ?  Their  hus- 
bands kept  the  secret  of  their  religion  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  subjection  ;  or,  if  dissatisfied, 
nursed  it  for  the  day  of  persecution  and  legal- 
ized murder.  Their  own  motives  were  of  the 
baser  kind — they  married  for  a  handsome  litter, 
raules,  and  tall  attendants  from  some  foreign 
country; — luxuries  which  a  faithful  man,  even 
if  wealthy,  might  not  think  proper  to  allow 
them.  This  being  the  early  experience  of  the 
Church,  we  are  not  surjirised  to  find  mixed 
marriages  forbidden  in  after  times  suh  jiocna 
advUt'-rii. 

We  cannot  here  pass  over  a  history  told  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  AfjfA.  ii.  2,  and  r«'p<!at«'d 
by  Kusebius  iv.  17,  rcsi)ecting  which  the  learned 
bingham  has  been  led  into  a  remarkable  mi»- 
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take,  copied  and  added  to  by  Whiston  in  a  note 
on  Antiq.  xv.  7,  10.  A  woman  married  to  a 
very  wicked  husband,  herself  as  drunken  and 
dissolute  as  the  man,  became  a  convert  to  the 
faith.  Thoroughly  reformed,  she  tried  to  per- 
suade him  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  terrors  of  eternal  fire.  Failing  in  her  at- 
tempts, and  revolted  by  the  loathsome  and  un- 
natural compulsion  to  which  her  husband  sub- 
jected her,  she  thought  repudiation  would  be 
preferable  to  a  life  of  impious  compliances.  Her 
friends  prevailed  upon  her  to  wait  and  hope  for 
the  best,  but  a  journey  to  Alexandria  made  her 
husband  worse  than  before,  and,  driven  to  des- 
pair, she  sent  him  a  divorce.  Immediately  he 
informed  against  her  as  a  Christian  ;  a  blow 
which  she  parried  by  presenting  a  petition  for 
delay  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
granted  her  request.  Upon  this  her  husband, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  accused  her  teacher  in 
religious  truth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
three  lives  sacrificed  in  succession  to  his  ven- 
geance. 

Bingham  (xvi.  11,  6)  cites  the  narrative  as  an 
instance  of  a  wife's  being  allowed  by  the  Church 
to  divorce  a  husband  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
But  the  valuable  writer,  led  perhaps  by  Gotho- 
fred  (Cod.  Theod.  vol.  i.  p.  312)  has  here  erred  in 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  Justin  takes  some  pains  to 
show  that  the  woman's  grievance  was  not  adul- 
tery at  all.  Fleury  (iii.  49)  has  apprehended 
the  truth  with  correctness  and  expressed  it  with 
delicacy.  The  like  case  is  discussed  by  an  author 
long  called  Ambrose  in  his  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii. 
11  (Ambros.  op.  ed.  Benedict.,  tom.  ii.  appendix 
p.  133  E-F),  and  he  determines  that,  under  the 
given  circumstances,  a  woman  must  separate 
from  her  husband,  but  she  must  not  marry  again. 
The  Imperial  law  also  provided  a  remedy,  Cod. 
Theod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  3.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy 
that,  in  telling  this  brief  tragedy,  neither  Justin 
nor  Eusebius  says  a  word  against  the  wife's  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  heathen  custom  of  divorce. 
Yet  its  license  was  condemned  on  all  sides.  The 
founder  of  the  Empire  strove  to  check  it ;  and, 
had  the  aggrieved  woman  lived  under  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  that  resource  would  have 
been  denied  her.  Clearly,  circumstances  justi- 
fied the  wife,  but  it  would  seem  natural  to  have 
mentioned  the  danger  of  doing  wrong,  while 
pleading  her  justification.  We,  in  modern  times, 
should  say  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
the  inference  from  silence  is  that  similar  wicked- 
ness was  not  exceptional  in  those  days,  and  wajs 
treated  by  the  Church  as  a  ground  of  divorce ; 
a  mournful  conclusion,  but  one  that  many  facts 
render  probable,  e.g.  the  Imperial  law  above 
cited. 

From  these  antecedents  our  step  is  brief  to 
laws  for  the  repression  of  incontinoncy.  The 
natural  beginning  was  for  each  community  to 
follow  simply  the  cxami)le  of  St.  I'aiil  (1  Cor. 
v.  and  2  (Jor.  ii.),  but,  as  converts  uiultiplitid,  it 
b»!came  neccss/i-y  to  prescribe  definite  t«sls  of 
repr-ntiuice  which  furmed  also  the  terms  of  re- 
conciliation. Such  rules  had  for  one  object  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  in  this  light  every 
offence  was  a  public  wrong,  and  is  so  looked 
upon  by  canon  law  at  this  day.  Hut  penitence 
had  a  second  object — the  soul's  health  of  the 
offender — anil  thus  viewed,  the  same  transgres- 
hiou  wah  tieatel  jw  u  moral  stain,  and  tcasurcd 
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anil  where  bishops  felt  a  need,  they  petitioned 
for  an  Imperial  edict — e.g.  the  canons  of  three 
African  councils  relating  to  our  subject,  and 
noted  hereafter,  in  which  the  synods  decide  on 
such  a  petition.  Then,  too,  the  opposite  experi- 
ment had  been  tried.  The  Codex  Theodosianus 
began  with  the  laws  of  Constantiue  (cf.  art. 
TUodosius  in  Diet.  Biog7'aph.);  but  when  Jus- 
tinian strove  to  give  scientific  form  to  his  juris- 
prudence he  found  that  completeness  could  no 
way  be  attained  except  by  connecting  it  with 
the  old  framework  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Gibbon 
himself  felt  a  similar  necessity  for  the  minor 
purpose  of  explanation. 

Our  plan  here  will  therefore  be  to  use  the 
great  work  of  Justinian  as  our  skeleton,  and 
clothe  it  with  the  bands  and  sinews  of  the 
Church.  We  gain  two  advantages :  his  incom- 
parable method ;  and  a  stand-point  at  an  era  of 
systematic  endeavour  to  unify  Church  and  State. 
For  this  endeavour  see  Novell.  131,  c.  1,  held  by 
canonists  to  accept  ail  received  by  Chalcedon, 
can.  1  (comprehending  much  on  our  subject),  and 
isovell.  83,  extending  the  powers  of  bishops  on 
ecclesiastical  ofiences.  His  example  was  after- 
wards followed  by  the  acceptance  of  Trull,  can.  2, 
adding  largely  to  the  list  of  constitutions  upon 
adultery  ;  cf.  Photii  Xomocanon,  tit.  i.  cap.  2,  with 
Scholia,  and  for  the  difficulties  Bev.  Fand.  Can. 
Proleg.  viii,.,  ix.  For  harmonies  of  spiritual 
and  civil  law  as  respects  breaches  of  the  7th 
Commandment  see  A)itiochcni  Aomoc,  tits.  xli. 
and  ilii.,  and  Photii  Nomoc.  tit.  ix.  29,  and  tit. 
\\\\.  5  and  6.     Both  are  in  Jicstellus,  vol.  ii. 

After  A.D.  305  the  Church  was  so  frequently 
engaged  in  devising  means  for  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  that  every  step  in 
the  reception  of  canons  concerning  it  forms  a 
landmark  of  moral  change.  Such  an  era  was 
the  reign  of  Justinian ;  it  was  an  age  of  great 
code  makers — of  Dionysius  Exiguus  and  Joannes 
Antiochenus.  Numbers  of  local  constitutions 
became  transformed  into  world-wide  laws  ;  the 
fact,  therefore,  never  to  be  overlooked  respecting 
canons  on  adultery,  is  the  extent  of  their  final 
acceptance. 

We  now  come  to  Division  II.,  and  must  con- 
sider at  8ome  length  the  definition  of  adultery 
htrictly  so  called.  On  this  point  a  revolution 
took  place  of  no  sliglit  significance  in  the  great 
antithesis  between  List  and  West.  Details  are 
therefore  necessary. 

II.  Nature  arid  Classifcation  of  the  Crime. — 
Neglecting  an  occasional  emjiloyment  of  the  words 
protfiiscue  (on  which  see  first  of  following  refer- 
ences), we  find  (Dig.  48,  tit.  o,  s  .6,  §  1,  Paj/ini'in), 
"Adulterium  in  nupta  committitur  stuprum 
vero  iu  virginem  viduamve."  Cf.  same  tit.,  34, 
Mfjdestinus,  and  Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  8.  1,  §  5,  Uljjian ; 
see  Dit.i.  Antiq.,  and  I'.risHonius  de  Verb.  Signif. 
1,  8.  V.  fur  distiucti'ms  and  Greek  equivalents. 

The  oHendiug  wife  is  thus  regarded  as  the  real 
criminal  ;  and  her  j»aratnour,  whetlier  married 
or  uotnarricrl,  as  the  mere  accomplice  oi"  her 
crime.  She  is  eK-seotially  the  adiUtera,  and  he, 
because  of  his  complicity  with  a  nianied  wtjinan, 
Becomt-s  an  adulter.  If  the  woman  is  unmanied, 
the  coQiiitioD  of  the  man  niakcn  no  ililloronce — 
r  the  otience  is  not  adulterium. 

This  wan  also  the  i>osition  of  the  Mosaic  co<le 
— see  lv«v.  XX.  10,  compared  with  D«'ut.  xxii.  22. 
It  U  Dot  easy  to   perceive   how   tlif    law   ('uuld 


stand  otherwise  when  polygamy  was  permitted; 
cf.  Diet,  of  Bible,  in  verho.  Espousal  by  both  codes 
(Roman  and  Jewish)  is  protected  as  qimsi  wedlock 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  §  3,  Deut.  xxii.  23,  24). 
So  likewise  by  Christian  canons,  e.g.  Trull.  98. 
"  He  who  marries  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  man 
still  living  is  an  adulter."     Cf.  Basil,  can.  37. 

Both  in  Scripture  language  and  in  ordinary 
Roman  life  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  crime  is 
the  current  meaning  of  the  word.  Hosea  (iv. 
13,  14)  distinguishes  between  the  sins  of  Jewish 
daughters  and  wives ;  and  the  distinction  is  kept 
in  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  versions.  A  like  dis- 
tinction forms  the  point  of  Horace's  "  Mat.rouam 
nuUam  ego  tango;"  cf.  Sueton.  (>c?.  67  "adul- 
terare  matrouas."  Instances  are  sutficiently  com- 
mon, but,  since  (for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear)  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely 
clear  understanding  of  the  sense  attached  to  the 
word  adulterium  {  =  (jlolx^lo)  during  the  early 
Christian  period,  we  note  a  few  decisive  re- 
ferences from  common  usage.  Val.  Max.  (under 
Tiberius)  explains  (ii.  1,  3)  adulteri  as  "  sub- 
sessores  alieni  matrimonii."  Quintilian  (under 
Domitian)  defines,  Instit.  Orat.  vii.  3,  "Adulte- 
rium est  cum  aliena  uxore  domi  coire."  Juvenal 
may  be  consulted  through  the  index.  Appuleius 
(under  the  Antouines),  in  the  well  known  story 
Metamorph.  ix.,  describes  the  deed,  and  refers  to 
the  law  de  Adulteriis. 

Christian  writers  seldom  explain  words  un- 
less used  out  of  their  current  sense,  and  when 
they  do  so,  the  explanation  is. of  course  inci- 
dental. We  find  an  early  example  in  Athena- 
goras,  De  Resur.  Mart.  23.  al.  17,  where  in 
treating  of  bodily  appetites  occurs  a  designed 
antithesis.  On  the  one  side  "  legitimus  coitus 
quod  est  matrimonium  " — on  the  other,  "  incon- 
cessus  alieuae  uxoris  apj^etitus  et  cum  ea  cousue- 
tudo — toCto  yap  iaTi  /xoix^ia"  Another  early 
instance  is  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Manddt. 
iv.,  which  thus  begins :  "  Mando,  ait,  tibi,  ut 
castitatem  custodias,  et  nou  ascendat  tibi  cogi- 
tatio  cordis  de  alieno  matrimonio,  aut  de  forni- 
catione."  We  have  here  a  twofold  division  like 
Papinian's  above  quoted,  but  instead  of  opposing 
stuprum  to  adulterium  (implied  iji  alieno  Matri- 
monio), he  employs  "  fornicatio,"  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal expression  when  it  has  this  special  meaning. 
Origen  (Lciit.  xx.,  I/omil.  xi.),  in  contrasting 
the  punishment  of  adulterers  under  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations,  assumes  the  same 
act  to  be  intended  by  the  laws  of  both.  This 
passage  has  often  been  ascribed  tQ  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, but  Delarue  (ii.  179,  180)  is  clear  fur 
Origen.  Arnobius  (under  Diocletian)  writes,  lib. 
iv.  (p.  142,  Varior.  ed.-),  "  Adulteria  legiljus  vin- 
dicant,  et  caj>italibus  afiiciuut  eos  j)oenis,  (juos  in 
aliena  comj)rehenderint  foedei'a  genialis  se  lectuli 
expugnatione  jecisse.  Subsessoris  et  adulteri 
persona,"  &c. 

The  canonists,  Greek  and  Latin,  use  criminal 
terms  like  ordinary  authors  without  exj)hinat  ion, 
and  obviously  for  the  same  reason.  Jiiit  on  nuv 
subject  the  meaning  is  gfnt'rally  made  cr'rtaiM 
)>y  (1)  an  ojiposition  of  words  res(!inl»liiig  the 
examples  before  quoti-d  ;  (2)  hy  the  cas»r  of  un- 
married woiiM'M  being  treated  iu  Ke|)arate  canons; 
or  else  (3)  by  a  gjadation  of  penalties  inij)<)sed 
on  the  seveial  kinds  of  sin. 

In  the  latter  h;ilf  of  the  4th  century  we  have 
.-i^Min  exact  ecclesiastical  definitious.     Tliey  arc 
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uito  ihre<»  main  heads  or  defensiones :  1st,  Abra- 
han-:  lived  before  the  law  which  forbade  adultery, 
therefore  he  could  uot  have  committed  it.  "  Deus 
in  Taradiso  licet  conjugium  laudaverit,  non  adul- 
teriuiii  damnaverat."  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  such  a  sentence  could  have  been  written  in 
the  face  of  Matt.  xix.  4-9,  or  how  so  great  an 
authority  could  forget  that  the  very  idea  of  con- 
jujium  implied  the  wrong  of  adulterium.  2ndly, 
Abraham  was  actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of 
oifspring  ;  and  Sarah  herself  gave  him  her  hand- 
maiden. Her  example  (with  Leah's  and  Rachel's) 
is  turned  into  a  moral  lesson  against  female 
jealousy,  and  then  men  are  admonished — "  Nemo 
sibi  blandiatur,"  &c.,  as  above  quoted.  3rdly. 
Galat.  iv.  21-4,  is  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion 
drawn,  "  Quod  ergo  putas  esse  peccatum,  adver- 
tis  esse  mysterium ; "  and  again  "  haec  quae  in 
figuram  contingebant,  illis  crimini  non  erant." 
We  have  sketched  this  chapter  of  Ambrose  be- 
cause of  the  great  place  assigned  him  in  the 
controversy  of  Western  against  Eastern  Church 
law. 

Another  passage  referred  to  in  this  Q.  *'  Dicat 
aliquis,"  is  the  9th  section  of  a  sermon  on  John 
the  Baptist,  formerly  numbered  65,  now  52  (Ed. 
Bened.  App.  p.  462),  and  the  work  of  an  Am- 
brosiaster.  But  here  the  adulterium  (filii  testes 
adulterii)  is  the  act  of  an  unmarried  man  with 
his  ancilla  (distinguished  from  a  concubiua,  De- 
cret :  I.  Dist.  34,  *'  Concuhina  aittem"  seq.),  i.e. 
a  sort  of  Contubernium  is  called  by  a  word 
which  brings  it  within  the  letter  of  the  7th 
Commandment. 

Perhaps  Ambrose  and  his  pseudonym,  like 
many  others,  saw  no  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  prohibition  of  sins  secundum  literam 
and  secundum  analixjium — as,  for  example,  idola- 
try is  adultery.  It  seems  clear  that  he  did  not 
with  Lactantius  form  an  ideal  of  marriage  and 
then  condemn  whatever  contradicted  it.  His 
language  on  wedlock  in  Paradise  forbids  this 
explanation. 

Looking  eastwards,  there  is  a  famous  sermon 
(37,  al.  31)  preached  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
which  he  blends  together  the  points  we  have 
numbered  2,  3,  and  4.  He  starts  (vi.)  from  the 
inequality  of  laws.  Why  should  the  woman  be 
restrained,  the  man  left  free  to  sin  ?  The  Latin 
version  is  incorrect ;  it  so  renders  KaTairopvfveiv 
as  to  introduce  the  later  notion  of  adulterium. 
Gregory  thinks  {more  Acsopi)  th&t  the  iueciuality 
came  to  pass  because  men  were  the  law-mak<!rs  ; 
further,  that  it  is  contrary  to  (a)  the  5th  Com- 
mandment, which  honours  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  father;  (h)  the  equal  creation,  resurrection, 
and  redemption  of  both  sexes;  and  (')  the  mys- 
tical representation  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
A  healthy  tone  b  felt  in  much  of  what  Gre- 
gory says,  but  (ix.)  the  goo^i  of  marriage  is  de- 
scribed by  a  definition  far  inferior  in  life  an(l 
•pirituality  to  that  of  tl»e  paj^an  Modestinus, 
and  (in  x.)  naturally  follows  a  preference  for  the 
far  hi^;h«r  grnxl  of  celibacy.  The  age  was  not  to 
be  trusted  on  this  topic  which  formed  an  under- 
lyin'4  motive  with  most  of  the  great  divines. 

Chrvsostom  notices  the  chief  texts  in  his 
Ej:/f/nitori/  /families.  For  these  we  cannot  afford 
sp:ic«!,  and  they  are  easily  found.  We  are  mor« 
coacTued  with  his  nermon  on  the  Ilill  of  IHvonc 
Ced  liened.  iii.  108-209;.  "  It  is  commonly  <:all»;d 
adultery/'  be  says  in  subittaDce,  *'  when  a  man 


wrongs  a  married  woman.  I,  however,  affirm  it 
of  a  married  man  >vho  sins  with  the  unmarried. 
For  i*he  essence  of  the  ci'ime  depeiids  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  injurers  as  well  as  the  injured. 
Tell  me  not  of  outward  laws.  I  will  declare  to 
thee  the  law  of  God."  Yet  we  encounter  a 
qualification  :  the  offence  of  a  husband  with  the 
unmarried  is  (p.  207)  ^loix^ias  erepou  e?5'js. 
We  also  find  the  preacher  dwelling  with  great 
force  upon  the  lifelong  servitude  (SovKeia)  of 
marriage,  and  wa  perceive  from  comparing  other 
passages  that  there  is  an  intentional  contrast 
with  the  noble  freedom  of  celibacy. 

Asterius  of  Amaseia  has  a  forcible  discourse 
(printed  by  Combefis,  and  particularly  worth 
reading)  on  the  question  :  "  An  liceat  homini 
dimittere  uxorem  suam,  quacunque  ex  causa  ?  " 
The  chief  part  of  it  belongs  to  our  next  division, 
but  towards  the  end,  after  disposing  of  insuffi- 
cient causes,  he  enters  on  the  nature  of  adul- 
tery. Here  (as  he*says)  the  preacher  stands  by 
the  husband.  "  Nam  cum  duplici  fine  matrimo- 
nia  contrahuntur,  benevolent iae  ac  quaerendorum 
liberorum,  neutrum  in  adulterio  continetur.  Nee 
enim  affectui  locus,  ubi  iu  alterum  animus 
inclinat;  ac  sobolis  omne  decus  et  gratia  perit, 
quando  liberi  confunduntur."  Our  strong  Teu- 
tonic instincts  feel  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Asterius  then  insists  on  mutual  good  faith,  and 
passes  to  the  point  that  the  laws  of  this  world 
are  lenient  to  the  sins  of  husbands  who  excuse 
their  own  license  by  the  plea  of  privileged 
harmlessness.  He  replies  that  all  women  are 
the  daughters  or  wives  of  men.  Some  man 
must  feel  each  woman's  degradation.  He  then 
refers  to  Scripture,  and  concludes  with  precepte 
on  domestic  virtue  and  example.  The  sermon 
of  Asterius  shows  how  kindred  sins  may  be 
thoroughly  condemned  without  abolishing  esta- 
blished distinctions.  But  it  also  shows  a  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  distinctions  of  the  Forum 
were  pressed  by  apologists  of  sin  into  their  own 
baser  service. 

Jerome's  ceJebrated  case  of  Fabiola  claims  a 
few  lines.  It  was  not  really  a  divorce  propter 
adulterium,  but  parallel  to  the  history  told  by 
Justin  Martyr.  The  points  for  us  are  the 
antithesis  between  Paulus  noster  and  Papini- 
anus  ( with  Paulus  Papiniani  understood ) 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Roman  law  turned 
ujjon  dignity — i.e.  the  matrona  as  distinguished 
from  the  ancillula.  Jerome  feels  most  strt)ngly 
the  unity  of  marriage,  and  joins  with  it  the 
j)roposition  that  the  word  !Man  contains  Woman, 
lie  therefore  says  that  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  applies 
equally  to  both  sexes.  Moreover,  the  same 
tendency  appears,  as  in  Chrysostom,  to  de- 
press wedlock  in  favour  of  celibacy.  Marriage 
is  servitude,  and  the  yoke  must  be  equal,  "  Eadem 
servitus  pari  conditione  ccjisetur."  But  the 
word  adulterium  is  employed  correctly  ;  and  in 
another  jdace  (on  Hosea,  ii.  2)  he  expressly 
draws  the  old  distinction — "  Fornicaria  est,  quae 
cum  piuribus  copulatur.  Ailultera,  quae  uiuim 
virum  ilesorens  alleri  jungitur."* 

Augustine,  like  Lactantius,  posits  an  idea  of 
marriage  (I^e  denesi,  ix.  12  [vii.]).  It  j.ossesses  a 
Good,  couHiuting  of  three  Ihingi — Jldes^  prolsSf 
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of  confounded  explanations  occurs  in  a  remark- 
able dialogue  between  the  doctor  and  his  friend, 
vol.  iii.  46,  of  Croker's  Bos'xell. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  above-men- 
tioned authors  were  not  conversant  with  the 
great  change  of  definition  undergone  by  the  word 
adultery  and  its  equivalents.  But  when  those 
who  write  on  the  specialties  of  church  history 
and  antiquities  quote  Fathers,  councils,  jurists, 
and  decretals,  they  ought  in  reason  to  note  how 
far  the  common  terms  which  their  catenae  link 
together  are  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense 
throughout.  This  precaution  has  been  generally 
neglected  as  regards  the  subject  of  this  article, 
— hence  endless  confusion. 

Immediately  upon  the  natux'e  of  the  crime  (as 
legally  defined)  followed  its  Classification.  By 
Lex  Julia,  48  Dis.,  i.  1,  it  was  placed  among 
public  wrongs.  But  a  public  wrong  does  not 
necessarily  infer  a  public  right  of  prosecution ; 
see  .Gothofred's  note  on  Cod.  Theod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  2. 
— "Aliud  est  publicum  crimen;  aliud  publica 
accusatio."  For  Publica  Judicia,  cf.  Dig.  as 
above  and  Listitut.  Justin.  4,  18,  sncb  init. 

Under  Augustus  the  husband  was  preferred  as 
prosecutor,  next  the  wife's  father.  The  hus- 
band was  in  danger  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
procuration  {lenocinium)  if  he  failed  to  prose- 
cute (48,  Dig.  V.  2,  §  2,  and  29,  sub  init. ;  also 
9,  CckI.  Just.  9,  2).  He  must  open  proceedings  by 
sending  a  divorce  to  his  wife  (48,  Dig.  v.  2,  §  2 ; 
11,  §  lu  ;  and  29,  init.).  Tims  (Jf\-orce  was  made 
an  essential  penalty,  though  far  from  being  the 
whole  punishment.  By  }\ovell.  117,  c.  8,  pro- 
ceedings might  commence  before  the  divorce. 
Such  prosecution  had  60  days  allowed  for  it, 
and  these  must  be  dies  utiles.  The  husband's 
choice  of  days  was  large,  as  his  libellus  might 
be  presented  ''de  piano,"  i.e.,  the  judge  not  sit- 
ting "pro  tribunali "  (48,  Dig.  v.  11,  §  6;  and 
14,  §  2).  The  husband  might  also  accuse  for  4 
months  further,  but  not  "jure  mariti,"  only  "ut 
quivis  extraneus"  (Goth,  on  11,  §  6).  For  ex- 
ample, see  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85;  Labeo  called 
to  account  by  the  praetor  (cf.  Orell.  note), 
for  not  having  accused  his  wife,  pleads  that  his 
60  days  had  not  elapsed.  After  this  time  an 
extraneus  might  intervene  for  4  months  of  avail- 
able days  (tit.  of  Dig.  last  quoted,  4,  §  1). 
If  the  divorced  wife  married  before  accusation, 
it  wajB  necessary  to  begin  with  the  adulterer  (2, 
init. ;  39,  §  3).  The  wife  might  then  escape 
tJirougii  failure  of  the  plaint  against  him  (17, 
§  6).  He  was  liable  for  five  continuous  years 
even  though  she  were  dead  (11,  §  4;  .'59,  §  2), 
and  his  death  did  not  shield  her  (19,  init.),  but 
that  pf-riod  barred  all  accusation  against  both 
olleudirs (29,  §  5;  and  31  ;  also  9,  Corl.  J.  9,  5). 
Under  Coaj»tuntiae,  A.D.  326  (9,  Cod.  Tlieod.  7,  2, 
and  9,  CW.  ./.  9,  30),  the  right  of  public  proKC- 
cution  wa«  taken  away.  The  prosecutors  were 
thas  arranged :  husband ;  wife's  relations,  i.e. 
ikther,  brother,  father's  brother,  mother's  brother. 
This  order  remained  uruiltered  (see  Baham.  Schol. 
in  Ii*;v<Teg.  J'andcf.i.  i.  408,  and  Blaataris  Syn- 
tagma, V.  IHn). 

The  Wohaic  law,  like  the  Roman,  made  this 
offence  a  public  wrong,  and  apparently  alho  a 
natter  for  public  proKecution  ;  compare  I><;ut. 
XXii.  22,  with  John  viii.  3  afid  10.  As  long  as 
Um  penalty  of  death  whs  enforced,  the  hu.sbrind 
ooaui  uot  condone.     But  in  later  times  he  might 


content  himself  with  acting  under  Deut.  xxiv.  1- 
4.  St-e  Matt,  i.,  19.  [%pousals  count  as  matri- 
mony under  Jewish  law  -ven  more  strongly  than 
under  Roman  ;  compare  L)eut.  xxii.  23,  seq.,  with 
48,  Dig.  V,  i;;,  §  3],  bee  diso  Hosca,  ii.  2,  iii.  1^ 
and  paralb-1  jiassages. 

By  canon  law  all  know  n  sins  are  scandals,  and 
as  t:uch  public  wrongs  ;  cf.  Gothofr.  marg.  annot. 
on  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1  ;  Grat.  Decret.  ii.  c.  6,  9,  1  ; 
J.  Clarus,  Sent.  Rcc.  v.  1,  6;  and  on  Adultery, 
Blackstone,  iii.  8,  1,  and  iv.  4,  11.  This  oftence 
became  known  to  Church  authorities  in  various 
ways ;  see  Basil  34 ;  Innocent  ad  Exup.  4 ;  and 
Elib.  76,  78,  Greg.  Nyss.  4,  where  confession 
mitigates  punishment.  A  similar  alloAvance  for 
self-accusation  is  found  in  regard  of  other  crimes, 
e.g.  Greg.  Thaum.  cans.  8  and  9. 

The  Church  agreed  with  the  State  in  not 
allowing  a  husband  to  condone  (Basil,  9  and 
21),  and  on  clerks  especially  (Neocaesarea,  8). 
Divines  who  were  not  canonists  differed  consi- 
derably. Hermas's  Pastor  (Mandat.  iv.)  allowed 
and  urged  one  reconciliation  to  a  penitent  wife, 
Augustine  changed  his  mind  ;  compare  De  Adul- 
terin.  Conjug.  lib.  ii.  8  (ix.)  wnth  Bitractat.  lib. 
i.  xix.  6.  In  the  first  of  these  places  he  hesitates 
between  condonation  and  divorce  ;  opposes  for- 
giveness "per  claves  regni  caelorum  "  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  law  "  secundum  terrenae  civitatis 
modum,"  and  concludes  by  advising  continuance, 
which  no  law  forbids.  In  the  latter  passage  he 
speaks  of  divorce  as  not  only  allowed  but  com- 
manded. "  Et  ubi  dixi  hoc  permissum  esse,  non 
jussum  ;  non  attend!  aliam  Scripturam  dicentem  ; 
Qui  tenet  adulteram  stultus  et  impius  est " 
(Prov.  xviii.  22  ;  Ixx.). 

A  public  wrong  implied  civil  rights  ;  therefore 
this  oiTence  was  the  crime  of  free  persons  (Dig. 
48,  tit.  5,  s.  6  init.).  "  Inter  liberas  tantum  per- 
sonas  adulterium  stu])rumve  passas  Lex  Julia 
locum  habet."  Cf.  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  23  init.  A 
slave  was  capable  only  of  Contubernium  (see  Ser- 
vus  and  Matrimonium  in  Diet.  Antiq.).  Servitude 
annulled  marriage  (Dig.  24,  tit.  2,  s.  1),  or  rather 
made  it  null  from  the  first  (^Novell.  Just.  22.  8,  9, 
10).  "Ancillam  a  toro  abjicere"  is  laudable  ac- 
cording to  Pope  Leo  I.  (^Ad  Rustic.  6).  That 
Christian  princes  attempted  to  benefit  slaves 
rather  by  manumission  than  by  ameliorating  the 
servile  condition,  we  see  from  the  above-quoted 
Novell,  and  from  Harmenop.  Proch.  i.  14  ;  the 
slave  (sec.  1)  is  competent  to  no  civil  relation3, 
and  (sec.  6)  his  state  is  a  quasi-death. 

Concubinage  was  not  adultery  (Dig.  25,  tit.  7, 
s.  3,  §  1);  but  a  concubine  might  become  an  adult- 
eress, because,  though  not  an  uxor,  she  ought  to 
be  ^matrona,  and  could  therefore,  if  unfaithful,  be 
accused,  not  jure  mariti,  hni  jure  extranei.  For 
legal  conditions,  see  Cod.  J.  5,  tit.  26  and  27,  Just. 
Novell,  18,  c.  5  ;  also  74  and  89.  Leo  {Nov.  91) 
ab(di«hed  concubinage  on  Christian  grounds.  For 
the  way  in  wliich  the  Church  regarded  it,  cf, 
Bals.,  on  Basil,  26,  and  Cone.  Tolet.  i.  17;  also 
August,  Qu/iest.  in  d'enesim,  90,  De  Fid.  et  Op. 
35  (xix.),  and  Serin.  392,  2.  Pojm!  Leo  I.  (Ad 
Bustic.  4,  cA.  i),  liH  giv»'n  by  Mansi)  set^nis  to  niake 
the  legal  concubine  a  n»ere  ancilla  ;  cf.  (Jrat, 
Decret.  I.  l)i»t.  34  (ut  supra)  and  Dvt.  Antii\.  s.  v. 

We  now  come  to  much  the  gravest  conse- 
quence of  a  tilassification  under  public  wrongn — 
itK  efl'cct  on  woinun's  remedy.  By  Lex  Juli.i,  the 
I  wife  has  no  power  of  plaint  against  the  husbaQd 
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8.  1,  §  5 ;  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  4 ;  and  Pauli  Recept. 
Sciiteirt.  ii.  26.  This  right  is  common  to  most 
nations,  but  the  remarkable  point  is  that  Roman 
law  cave  a  greater  prerogative  of  homicide  to  the 
woman's  father  than  to  her  husband.  For  a 
similar  custom  and  feeling,  see  Lane's  Modern 
Egyjtians  i.  297.  The  Jus  Decidendi  under  the 
Old  Testament  is  treated  by  Selden,  J)e  Jure  ^at. 
et  Gent,  juxta  Discip.  Ebraeor.  iv.  3 ;  in  old  and 
modern  France,  by  Ducange  and  Ragueau ;  in 
England,  by  Blackstone  and  Wharton.  There  is 
a  provision  in  Basil's  Can.  34  directing  that  if  a 
woman's  adultery  becomes  known  to  the  Church 
authorities  either  by  her  own  confession  or  other- 
wise, she  shall  be  subjected  to  penitence,  but  not 
placed  among  the  public  penitents,  lest  her  hus- 
band, seeing  her  should  surmise  what  has  occurred 
and  slay  her  on  the  spot  (cf.  Blast ar is  Syntagma^ 
letter  M,  cap.  14).  This  kind  of  summary  venge- 
ance has  often  been  confounded  with  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  courts  of  law,  e.g.  its  celebi-ated  as- 
sertion by  Cato  in  A.  Gell.  x.  23,  though  his  words 
"  sine  judicio  "  ought  to  have  prevented  the  mis- 
take. Examples  of  it  will  be  found  Val.  Max. 
vi  1,  13 ;  the  chastisement  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lust  is  described  A.  Gell.  xvii.  18  ;  many  illustra- 
tions are  scattered  through  the  satirists,  and 
one,  M.  Ann.  Senec,  Controv.  i.  4,  is  particularly 
curious. 

2.  Tfie  Household  Tribunal,  an  institution 
better  known  because  of  the  details  in  Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  25.  The  remarks  of  Mommsen  (i.  5  and 
12),  should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Hallam's  phi- 
losophical maxim  (^Suppt.  to  Middle  Ages,  art.  54) 
that  the  written  laws  of  free  and  barbarous 
nations  are  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  infliction  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ments. See  for  the  usage  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2,  and 
A.  Gell.  X.  23,  in  which  latter  place  the  husband 
is  spoken  of  ?s  the  wife's  censor,  a  thought  which 
pervades  Origen's  remarkable  exposition  of  Matt. 
XIX.  8,  9,  compared  with  v.  32  (tomus  xiv.  24). 
The  idea  itself  was  likely  to  be  less  alien  from 
the  mind  of  the  Church  because  of  the  patri- 
archal power  which  sentenced  Tamar  to  the 
flames,  and  the  apostolic  principle  that  "  the 
Head  of  the  Woman  is  the  Man."  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  all  private  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  ojiposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  Church 
legislation.  But  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  Household  Court  best  shows 
the  stren^'th  and  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  Pom- 
ponia  Graecina  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32)  was  so  tried 
on  the  capital  charge  of  foreign  superstition, 
and  the  noble  matron,  an  early  convert,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  to  Christianity,  owed  her 
life  to  the  ac|uittal  of  her  husband  and  his 
family  assessors. 

3.  A  far  more  singular  penalty  on  adultery  is 
mentioned,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85,  Sueton.  Tih.  ;J5,  and 
Merivale,  v.  197.  It  consiste'l  in  permitting  a 
matron  to  degrade  hersfdf  by  tendering  her  name 
to  the  AedilcH  for  insertion  in  the  register  of  pub- 
lic women.  TacitUH  speaks  of  it  as  "  more  inter 
▼eteres  r«cepto,"  and  looks  back  with  evirlmit 
regret  upon  the  nge«  wh<fn  nurh  shame  was  felt 
to  b<;  an  amj.le  chastisement.  His  feeling  is 
■hared  by  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  A  like  custom  sub- 
•iMte'l  before  1833  among  the  mfMb-rn  Kgyptiaiis, 
(•«e  Lane,  i.  17G-7),  diJlering  only  in  the  fact  that 
th^  degradation  was  compulsory,  a  custom  curi- 
ously parallel  to  a  narrative  of  .Socrates,  v.  18, 


(copied  by  Nicephorus,  xii.  22),  who  says  that 
there  remained  at  Rome,  till  abolished  by  the 
Christian  Emperor  Theodosius  I.,  places  of  con- 
finement called  Sistra,  where  women  who  had 
been  caught  in  breaking  the  7th  Commandment 
were  compelled  to  acts  of  incontiuency,  during 
which  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  was  at- 
tracted by  the  ringing  of  little  bells  in  order  that 
their  ignominy  might  be  known  to  every  one. 
Valesius  has  a  dubious  note  founded  chiefly  on 
a  mistake,  already  observed,  as  to  the  constancy 
of  Roman  punishments.  They  really  were  most 
variable,  and  here  again  Egypt  offers  a  parallel, 
cf.  Lane,  i.  462-3.  Niebuhr  (Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist.  i.  270)  thinks  the  unfixed  nature  of  penal- 
ties for  numerous  offences  in  Greece  and  Rome  a 
better  practice  than  the  positive  enactments  of 
modern  times.     We  now  pass  to 

4.  Judicial  Punishments. — Augustine  (Civ.  Dei, 
iii.  5)  says  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  in- 
flict death  upon  adulteresses  (cf.  Liv.  i.  28,  x. 
2,  XXV.  2,  and  xxxix.  18  ;)  those  who  read  Plautus 
will  find  divorce  described  as  their  usual  chas- 
tisement. The  critics  of  Tribonian  generally  be- 
lieve that  Paulus  (Sentent.  ii.  26,  14)  gives  the 
text  of  the  Lex  Julia.  It  commences  Avith  the 
punishment  of  the  woman,  and  proceeds  to  that 
of  her  paramour  on  the  principle  before  noticed 
of  the  adultera  being  the  true  criminal,  and  the 
adulter  her  accomplice.  After  Constantine, 
though  the  civil  law  maintains  this  ancient 
position,  there  is  an  apparent  inclination  to  punish 
the  man  as  a  seducei — a  clearly  vital  alteration, 
and  due  probably  to  Christian  influences. 

Augustine  places  the  lenity  of  old  Rome  to- 
wai'ds  adulterous  women  in  contrast  with  the 
severities  exercised  on  Vestal  virgins.  His  state- 
ment is  not  necessarily  impugned  by  those  who 
rank  adultery  among  capital  crimes  {e.  g.  Cod.  J. 
9^  tit.  9,  p.  9),  since  by  some  kinds  of  banishment 
"  eximitur  caput  de  civitate,"  and  hence  the 
phrase  "civil  death"  (see  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  2 ; 
tit.  19,  s.  2;  tit.  22,  s.  3-7).  Emperors  varied 
from  each  other,  and  from  themselves.  Augustus 
exceeded  his  own  laws  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  24).  Ti- 
berius was  perverse  (ibid.  iv.  42).  Ajipuleius, 
under  the  Antonines,  represents  the  legal  ))enalty 
as  actual  death,  and  seems  to  imply  that  burn- 
ing the  adulteress  alive  was  not  an  unknown 
thmg  (Met.  ix.  ut  suj)ra).  Of  Macrinus  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  (Jul.  Capit.  12),  "  Adulteiii  reos 
semper  vivos  simul  inccndit,  junctis  cor])oribus.''' 
Alexander  Severus  held  to  a  capital  |)onalty  (Co(f. 
J.  9,  tit.  9),  as  above.  Paulus  was  (tf  bis  council 
(cf.  Ael.  Lamprid.  25),  a  fact  favouring  the  sup- 
position that  the  section  (Reccjt.  Sent.  ii.  26,  14) 
which  mentions  a  punishment  not  capital  must 
represent  an  earlier  law.  Arnobius,  under  Dio- 
cletian (see  JJict.  JUo/.),  speaks  of  adultery  as 
capital  (iv.  p.  142,  eil.  Var.).  With  the  above 
precedents  before  him,  the  rcatlcr  n)My  fcid  in- 
clined to  distrust  tlu;  charg<!  of  n(!W  ami  Mosaic 
severity  brought  against  Constantine  and  his 
successors  in  chap.  44  of  (iibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  ;J'J2, 
ed.  Milinan  aM<I  Smith, 

Whether  the  <lisputed  |)enal  clause  of  Con- 
stantine be  genuine  or  not,  by  another  law  of  his 
(C'mI.  J.  9,  tit.  II)  a  woman  oiVeiiding  with  a 
slave  was  capitally  punished,  and  the  slave  burned. 
ConstintiuH  an<l  Con«tnns  ((Jud.  T/uod.  II,  tit. 
36,  H.  4)  enacted  "  pari  simili'iue  ratione  sa<-rih'goi 
nuptiarum,    tanquam   manifet.tn.s  parr.cidas,   in- 
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tiimonn  non  ita  arete  in  pvimitiva  Ecclesia  in- 
tellectam  esse,  quiu  liceret  ex  legitima  causa, 
apud  Episcopos  provinciides  probata,  libellum 
repudii  dare."  F.  Mendoza  makes  a  like  reserve 
oa  Eliberis,  8.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Latin 
renderings  of  Greek  law  terais  are  apt  to  be  am- 
biguous ;  e.j.  "  Soluta "  is  sometimes  used  of 
a  dismissed  wife,  sometimes  of  an  unmarried 
woman. — Basil,  Ad  Amphiloch.  can  9.  The  dictum 
of  our  Lord  applies  naturally  to  both  sexes,  but 
it  is  otherwise  ruled  by  custom  [i.e.  of  the 
Church,  see  a  few  lines  further,  with  Scholia ; 
and  on  unwritten  Church  custom  having  the 
force  of  law  of.  Photii  Xomoc.  i.  3,  and  refer- 
ences]. In  the  case  of  wives  that  dictum  is 
stringently  observed  according  to  1  Cor.  vi.  16  ; 
Jer.  iii.  1,  and  Prov.  xviii.,  latter  half  of  23 
(both  in  LXX  and  Vulgate). —  If,  however,  a  di- 
vorced husband  marries  again,  the  secojid  wife  is 
not  an  adultera,  but  the  first ;  cf.  Scholia.  [Here 
the  Latin  translator  has  mistaken  the  Greek  ;  he 
renders  ovk  ol5a  il  ^vvarai.  by  "  nescio  an  possit," 
instead  of  "  nescio  an  non  " — so  as  to  give  the  con- 
trary of  Basil's  real  meaning.]  A  woman  must 
not  leave  her  husband  for  blows,  waste  of  dower, 
incontinence,  nor  even  disbelief  (cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  16), 
under  penalty  of  adultery.  Lastly,  Basil  forbids 
second  marriage  to  a  husband  putting  away 
his  wife,  i.e.  unlavfuUy  according  to  Aristenus, 
Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  iii.  31,  and  Scholia  on  Trull.  87. 
On  like  Scripture  grounds  Can.  26  of  2nd  Synod 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  commands  divorce  of 
adlilteresses,  and  pei*mits  husband  to  remarry. — 
Basil,  21,  a.ssigns  extra  penitence  to  what  would 
now  be  called  simple  adultery  (then  denied  by 
Church  custom  to  be  adultery),  i.e.  the  incon- 
tinency  of  a  married  man.  Divorce  is  next 
treated  as  a  penalty — an  offending  wife  is  an 
adultere«3  and  must  be  divorced — not  so  the  hus- 
band ;  cf.  can.  9.  Basil,  unlike  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
does  not  justify  in  reason  the  established  custom. 
— 35.  Alludes  to  a  judgment  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned by  Sanchez  and  Mendoza,  and  i-eferred 
to  above. — Can.  48.  Separated  wife  had  better 
riot  re-marrv. 

Cartilage,  105  ap.  Bev.  (in  Cod.  Eccl.  Afric. 
102). — Divorced  jjersous  {i.e.  either  rightly  or 
wrongly  repudiating)  to  remain  unmarried  or 
be  reconciled,  and  an  alteration  of  Imperial  law 
in  this  sense  to  be  petitioned  for.  This  breathes 
A  I^tin  rather  than  an  Eastern  spirit,  and  is  the 
same  with  2  Milevis(Mileuni),  17  (repeated  Cone. 
Afric.  69),  cf.  1  Aries,  10,  and  Innocont  I.,  Ad 
Exup.  6.  The  case  is  differently  detennined 
under  differing  conditions  V>y  Aug.  de  Fid.  et 
Oj^er.  2  (i.)  compared  with  35  (xix.). 

The  Scholiasts  hold  that  the  Carthaginian 
canon  was  occasioned  by  facility  of  civil  divorce, 
but  superseded  by  Trull.  87.  Innocent  III.,  with 
a  p^ditic  regard  for  useful  forgeries,  or<lained  tliat 
earlier  hhould  prevail  over  later  canons  (<;f. 
Justell.  i.  311),  but  the  Greek  canonists  (as  here) 
maintain  the  reverse,  which  is  likewise  ably  up- 
lield  and  explained  by  Augustine,  JJe  Baj/t.  II.  4, 
(iii),  and  14  (ix.). 

Trull.  87,  in  made  up  of  Basil's  9,  21,  35,  and 
48.  The  S«'holia  should  be  read — but  th«ry  do 
not  notice  that,  when  it  was  frain^-d,  divon:*;  by 
consent  had  been  restored  by  .Justin,  Norrll.  2 
(authcnt.  140).  They  are  nib-nt  Imcium;  neither 
this  Sort-U.  nor  all  Juntinian's  117  wre  ins<-rt»;d 
ia  tbo  Basilica  then  used  ;  his  134  alone  repre- 


sented the  law  (see  Photii  Xomoc.  XIII.  4,  Sch.  3). 
— Trull.  87,  is  so  worded  as  to  express  desertion, 
and  therefore  implies  a  judicial  process,  without 
which  re-marriage  must  be  held  mere  adultery 
(see  on  this  point,  Blastaris  Syntagm. :  Gamrria^ 
13).  The  "  divine  "  Basil,  here  highly  magnified, 
is  elevated  still  higher  in  Blastaris,  Cans.  Matrim. 
ap.  Leunclavii  Jus  Graeco-Roman.  p.  514. 

This  canon  closes  the  circle  of  Oecumenical 
law  upon  adultery,  and  on  divorce,  treated  partly 
as  its  penalty  and  partly  as  its  cause.  The 
points  of  agreement  with  State  law  are  plain ; 
the  divergence  is  an  effect  of  Church  restraint 
upon  divorce,  which,  if  uncanonical,  easily  led  to 
digamy,  and  formed  per  se  a  species  of  adultery. 
According  to  canonists  (Photii  Xomoc.  I,  2,  Schol. 
2),  Church  law,  having  a  twofold  sanction,  could 
not  be  resisted  by  Imperial  constitutions. 

As  the  ancient  mode  of  thinking  on  adultery 
is  alien  from  our  own,  it  seems  right  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  vindication  of  its  morality  by 
Gregory  Is  yss.  (Ad  Let.  4). — Gregory  is  by  no 
means  lenient  to  the  incontinency  of  married  or 
unman-ied  men  with  single  women ;  9  years  of 
penitence  with  all  its  attendant  infamy  made  up 
no  trifling  chastisement.  But  he  held  that  the 
offence  of  a  married  woman  and  her  paramour 
involves  three  additional  elements  of  immorality 
— the  treacherous,  the  specially  unjust,  and  the 
unnatural ;  or,  to  put  the  case  another  way,  he 
estimated  the  sin  by  the  strength  of  the  barriers 
overleaped  by  passion,  and  by  the  amount  of 
selfishness  involved  in  its  gratification.  So,  in 
modern  days,  we  often  speak  of  an  adulteress  as 
an  unnatural  mother,  and  visit  her  seducer  with 
proportionate  indignation.  Thus  viewed,  spuri- 
ousness  of  progeny  is  not  a  censure  by  I'ule  of 
expediency,  but  a  legal  test  of  underlying  de- 
pravity. 

This  section  may  usefully  close  with  examples 
showing  how  the  ancient  position  has  been  over- 
looked as  well  as  resisted.  We  saw  that  Car- 
thage, 105,  and  its  parallels  forbade  marriage 
after  divorce,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  th-at 
the  view  of  its  being  adultery  had  gained  ground 
in  the  West.  Now,  three  earlier  Eliberitan  canons 
uphold  the  other  principle.  Can.  8.  Against  re- 
marriage of  a  woman  causelessly  repudiating. 
9.  Against  re-marriage  of  a  woman  leaving  an 
adulterous  husband.  10.  Against  marriage  with 
a  man  guilty  of  causeless  dismissal.  From  this 
last  canon,  compared  with  8  and  9,  it  appears 
that  the  husband  divorcing  an  adulteress  may 
marry  again,  which  by  9  an  aggrieved  wife  can- 
not do ;  cf.  the  jiarallel,  Basil,  9,  supra.  Cote- 
lerius,  note  16,  3,  to  Ilerm.  J'ast.  Mand.  iv., 
quotes  cans.,  9  and  10  as  a  support  to  the  pseudo- 
Ambrose  on  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  and  construes 
both  to  mean  that  the  man  is  favoured  above 
the  woman  under  like  conditions.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bingham,  xvi.  11,  6,  as  far  as  the  so- 
called  Ambrose  is  concernecl.  I*ut  we  have  suf- 
ciently  j)roved  that  Church  custom  did  not  per- 
mit incontinency  to  be  held  a  like  condition 
in  husband  and  in  wife.  The  j)Heudo-Ambrose 
himself  misb-ads  his  rea<lerH  —  his  law  agrees 
with  the  Ba.silean  canon,  but  not  content  with 
laying  down  the  law,  he  goes  on  to  reason  oiit 
♦  be  topic — the  man's  being  the  head  of  the 
woman,  /tc.  The  Wo«t«rn  Canon  asc^ribcd  to  St. 
I'atr-ck  (sHftrti)  m-rm)i  a  remarkalde  «'oiif  rast  to 
thf  Latin  rule.     The  fact  in  equally  ruinarkublt 
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nllege  1  as  St.  Auerustine's,  but  certainly  not  his, 
we  have  two  homilies  In  (or  Dc)  AJrentu  Domini, 
de  60  quod  dictum  est,  sicut  fuljur  corns  jans,  &c., 
et  de  diiobus  in  le  to  utio,  by  St.  Maximus,  Bishop 
01  Turin,  oh.  466.     In  neither  of  these  sermons 
is  there  any  indication  of  Advent  as  a  season, 
any  allusion    to    Lessons,    Gospels,    &c.,    appro- 
priated   to    such  a   season,  or    to    the    Feast   of 
Nativity  as  then  approaching.     And,  indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  "  Sundays  in  Advent  "  are  unknown 
to  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Leo  of  the  same  age 
Kulficiently  shows  that  this  season  was  not  yet 
established  in  the   time  of   Maximus.       Among 
the    Homilies     (doubtfully)    ascribed     to    this 
bishop,  edited  by  Mabillon  (J/ms.  It  d.  t.  i.  pt.  2), 
one,   horn,   vii.,  preached   on  the   Sunday   before 
Christmas,  simply  exhorts  to  a  due  observance  of 
the    feast,    and    contains    no    indication   of  any 
ecclesiastical    rule.       Even    in    the    Sermons    de 
Adventu,    formerly    ascribed    to    St.  Augustine, 
now    generally     acknowledged     to    have    been 
written  by  Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  oh.  542  (S. 
Augustini  0pp.  t.  v.  210,  Ben.  Append,  n.   115, 
116),  thei'e  is  no  distinct  recognition  of  Advent 
as  an  established  observance.    In  these,  the  faithful 
a"e  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves,  several  days 
{ante  plu-es  dies),  foi  the  due  celebration  of  the 
Nativity,  especially  of  the  Christmas  Communion, 
by  good  works,  by  guarding  against  anger  and 
hatred,  by  modest   hospitality  to  the  poor,  by 
strict   continence,  &c.      Still  there  is   no  indi- 
cation of  the  length  of  time  so  to  be  set  apart, 
nor  any  reference  to  Lessons,  Gospels,  or  other 
matters  of  Church  usage.     The  preacher  urges 
such  preparation,  not  on  the  ground  of  Church 
observance,  but   as   matter  of  natural   fitness  : 
*'  Even  as  ye  would  prepare  for  celebrating  the 
birth-day  of  a  great  lord  by  putting  your  houses 
in   order,"   &c,      "  Ideo  ab  omni   inquinamento 
ante   ejus  Natalem  multis   diebus   abstinere  de- 
betis.     Qxiotiescumque  aut  Natalem  Domini  out 
reli'iifjs  soltemnitates  celebrare  disponitis,  ebrieta- 
tem    ante  omnia   fugite,"  &c.     And   so  in   the 
second  sermon  :  "  Et  ideo  ijuotiescum^jue  aut  dies 
Natalis  Domini,  aut  reli'iuae festivitates  adveniunt, 
sicut  frequenter  admonui,  ante  plures  dies  non 
solum   ab  infelici    concubinarum    consortio,  sed 
etiam  a  propriis  uxoribus  abstinete  :  ab  omni  ira- 
cundia,"  &c.     There  is  indeed  a  canon  cited  by 
Gratian  (^Decretal,  xxxiii.qu.4)  as  of  the  Council 
of  Lerida,  a.d.  523,  prohibiting  all  marriage /rom 
Advent  to  Epiphany.     But  this  canon  is  known 
to    be   spurious,    and   does    not   ap|)ear    in   the 
authentic  copies  (s^a  Brun's  Concilia,  t.  ii.  20). 
A  similar  canon  of  the  Council  of  Macon,  (a.d. 
581,   i',id.  242)  is  undisputed.      This  (can.   ix.) 
eijoins    that    from    the     Feast    of  St.    Martin 
(Nov.     11)  to    the    Nativity    there     be    fasting 
on    Monday,    Wednesday,    and    Friday    of  each 
week,  and  that  tiie  canons   be  then  read  ;  also 
that  tlie  sacrifices  be  oflered  in  the  (juadragesimal 
order.     (Subsequent  councils,  after  our  period, 
enjoin  the  observaa.'^  of  this   Quadragesima  S. 
Martini  a»  the  preparation  for  Cliristmas,  corre- 
sponding  to   the    L«*nten   (2uadragf;>,ima    before 
L'l.nter.)      It    does    not    ajqienr    what    were    the 
Ciinons  appointed  to  he  read,  relating,  of  coiirne, 
to   the    f^bservance    of  these    forty   days    before 
Ch'riHtmaH;  only,  it  may  be  inffrred  that  Kuch 
can(in.H  were,  or  were  «u[>poHed   to  be,  in  exist- 
ence, of  farli<-r  date  than  that  of  Miiron  (in  the 
pretac«  to  which  council  it  in  snid  these  enact- 


ments are  not  new  :  "  non  tarn  nova  quam  prisca 
patrum  statuta  sancientes  "  &c.).    In  the  second 
Council  of  Tours  (a.d.   567),  the  fast  of  three 
days  in  the  week   is  ordered  (can.  xvii.)  for  the 
months   of  September,  October,  and  November, 
and   from  (1)   December  to  the  Nativity,  omni 
die.    But  this  is   for  monks  only.     St.  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Tours,   in  De  Vitis  Patrum,  written 
between  590  and  595,  alleges   that   Perpetuus, 
Bishop  of  Tours  (461-490),  ordered  "a  deposi- 
tione   B.  Martini  usque  ad  Nat.  Dom.  terna  in 
septimana  jejuuia."     This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  prisca  statuta  appealed  to  ;  but  no  trace 
is  extant  of  any  such  canon,  either  in  the  First 
Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  460,  or  in  any  other  Latin 
council  before  that  of  Macon.     It  seems,  from  all 
that  is  certainly  known,  that  Advent  took  its  place 
among  Church  seasons  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the   6th  century.      When   the   Nativity  had 
become  established  as  one  of  the  great  festivals, 
it  was  felt  that  its  dignity  demanded  a  season  of 
preparation.     The  number  of  days  or  weeks  to  ])e 
so  set  apart  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  faithful :  "ante  plures  dies,  multis  diebus, ' 
as  in  the  above-cited  exhortation  of  Caesarius. 
Later,  this  was   defined   by    rule,    and  first,  it 
seems,  in  the  Churches  of  Gaul.     Yet  not  every- 
where the  same  rule :    thus  the  oldest  Galilean 
Sacramentary  shows  three  Sundays  in  Advent, 
the  Gothic-Gallican   only  two  (Mabillon,    Mus. 
Ital.  t.  i.  pp.  284-288  ;  and  de  Liturg.  Gallicana, 
p.  98,  sqq.).     But  the  rule  that  the  term  of  pre- 
paration should  be  a  quadragesima  (cori'espond- 
ing  with  that  which  was  already  established  for 
Easter),    to   commence    after    the    Feast  of  St. 
Martin,   which  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not 
enacted,  but  reinforced  by  the  canon  of  Macon, 
581,  implies  six  Sundays ;  and  Ihat  this  rule  ob- 
tained in  other  Churches  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  Ambrosian  (or  Milan)  and    Mozarabic 
(or  Spanish)  Ordo  show  six  missae,  implying  that 
number  of  Sundays;  and  the  same  rule  was  ob- 
served (as  Martene  has  shown)  in  some  of  the 
Gall i can  Churches.     The  Epnstola  ad  Bibianum 
falsely  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine's  account  of 
"  the   offices  of  divine  worship  throughout  the 
year  "  in  his  diocese  of  Hippo  (see  Bened.  Ad- 
monitio   at    end   of  0pp.   S.    Augustini,  t.   ii.), 
also  attests  this  for  Churches   of  Gaul,   if,    as 
Martene  surmises,  this  was  the   work  of  some 
Galilean  writer.       It    should  be  remarked  that 
this    writer   himself   makes   the   ordo   advcntus 
Domini   begin    much    earlier,  at  the   autumnal 
equinox,    Sept.    25,    as    being    the   day    of   the 
concej)tion  of  St.  John  the  Bajjtist,  and  so  the 
beginning   of  the   times   of  the   Gos])(d.      "Sed 
quia  sunt  nonnulli  qui  adventum  Domini  a  festi- 
vitate     B.    Martini    Turonensis    urbis    episcoj)i 
videntur  insi/ncnter  excolere,  nos  eos  non  repre- 
hcndamus"  &c.     This  Quadiwjesima  S.Martini 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Gaul,  in  the  diocese 
of  Tour.s,  to  which  it  was  sj)ocially  recommended 
by  the    devotion    paid    to    its    great    saint ;    an 
additional    distinction    was    conferred    upon    his 
festival   in  that  it  mark^.'d  the  beginning  of  the 
Hol;;mn  [)reparati<»n  for  the  Nativity.     So  far,  we 
may  accept    Bintorim's  conclusion  (^[hnhriirdiij' 
hciten  dcr  christ.-lmthoL  Kirrltc,  v<d.  v.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
160);  the  rub* — not, as  he  says,  of  Advent,  but — of 
this  Quadrag»'.sima  is  first  met  with  in  tJH'dioceso 
of  Tour«.     If,   indeed,  til"   Tructatns  do  sandia 
trihua   Qiutdra'jcaimia,  "  uude  o.-is  obstrvari   .ic- 
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vrhile  the  preceding  SuniLiys  are  numbered  from 
All  Saints  =  our  Trinity  Sunday.  (Assemanni 
Kalend.  Eccl.  Univ.,  t.  vi.  p.  575.)  The  term 
*'  Advent "  is  not  applied  to  this  s<jason :  the 
KvpiaKT)  TTJs  5euT6pas  Hapovaias  is  our  Sexa- 
gesima. 

In  the  separated  Churches  of  the  East,  no 
trace  appears,  within  our  period,  of  an  Advent 
season  ;  unless  we  except  the  existing  Nestorian 
or  Chaldean  rule,  in  which  the  liturgical  year 
begins  with  four  Sundays  of  Annunciation  (euo7- 
y€\i<Tfj.ov),  before  the  Nativity  (Assemanni  Bi- 
bliotheca  Orient,  t.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  380  sqq.\  This 
beginning  of  the  Church  year  is  distinguished  as 
Risk  phenkito,  i.e.  initium  codicis,  from  the  Bish 
atuinnoto,  i.e.  new-year'»  day  in  October.  The 
Armenian  Church,  refusing  to  accept  25th  De- 
cember as  the  Feast  of  Nativity,  and  adhering  to 
the  more  ancient  sense  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphany 
85  including  the  Birth  of  Christ,  prepares  for 
this  high  festival  (6th  January)  by  a  fast  of  50 
days,  beginning  17th  November. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  not  always 
the  beginning  of  the  liturgical  year,  or  circulus 
totius  anni.  The  Comes  and  the  Sacrameutary 
of  St.  Gregory  begin  with  IX.  Kal.  Jan.,  the 
Vigil  of  the  Nativity.  So  does  the  most  ancient 
Lectionarium  Gallicanum  ;  but  the  beginning  of 
this  is  lost,  and  the  Vigil  is  numbered  VII.,  the 
Nativity  VIII.  Hence  Mabillon  {Liturg.  Gallic. 
p.  98,  101)  infers  that  it  began  with  the  fast  of 
St.  Martin  (or  with  the  Sunday  after  it,  Dom. 
VI.  ante  Nat.  Dom.).  One  text  of  the  Missale 
^  Amhrosianum  begins  with  the  Vigil  of  St. 
Martin  (ed.  1560).  The  Antiplionarius  of  St. 
Gregory  begins  1  Advent,  and  the  Liber  Re- 
sponsalis  with  its  Vigil.  But  the  earlier  practice 
was  to  begin  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  the 
month  of  March,  as  being  that  in  which  our 
Lord  wa.s  crucified  (March  25);  a  trace  of  this 
remains  in  the  notation  of  the  Quatuor  Tem- 
fiora  as  Jejunium  primi,  quarti,  septimi,  decimi 
mensis,  the  hist  of  which  is  the  Advent  Ember 
week. 

Literature. — De  Catholicae  Ecdesiae  divinis  offic. 
ac  TninihieriiSy  Home,  1590  (a  collection  of  the 
ancient  liturgical  treatises  of  St.  Isidore,  Alcuin, 
Amalarius,  Micrologus,  Petr.  Damianus,  &c.) ; 
Martene,  De  Riti',us  Ant.  Ecdesiae  et  Mona- 
c/ujTum,  1699;  Binterim,  Die  vor^iV/licJisten 
Denktcurdif/heiten  dcr  christ.-hatholisdw/n  A'irc/ie, 
Mainz,  1829  (founded  on  the  worit  of  Pel- 
licia,  De  ('hrist.  Eccles.  I'rimae  Mediae  et  No- 
vi8$iinae  Aetatis  Folitia,  Neap,  1777);  Augusti, 
Dcn/rwHrdigkeiten  aus  der  christWhen  Arc/ui/j- 
.  logic,  Leijizig,  1818;  Herzog,  Rcal-Encyclopudie 
fiir  protestautiache  TheolfHjie  u.  Kirche,  8.  a.  Ad- 
Tentszeit,  185'.;  Itheinwald,  Kirc/tliche  Anhu- 
olf>gie,  18.50;  Alt,  her  ChriatlicUe  Cultus,  Abth. 
ii.  Das  Kirchenjahr,  18G0.  [H.  B.] 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  (Ad- 
DOCatu.s,  or  Defensor,  A'crlcsitte  or  Monosteiii ; 
l,6yIiiKos/K,KJitKoi  :  and  A drfx:fitio  =  the  ofiice,  and 
•ometirnes  the  fee  for  <lihcharging  it): — an  »;ccl«'- 
•tMticnl  officer.  ap))()inted  Buhnfijufntly  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  and  in 
coni«e<]uence  (1)  of  the  Church's  n«fd  of  pro- 
tection, (2)  of  the  disability,  both  lejral  and  re- 
ii(;ious,  of  clergy  or  nionkn  ((.''tn,  A/Oft.  xx., 
ttzxi. ;  Conntit.  Ajostol.  ii.  6;  .IiiHtinian,  Sorrll. 
cxxiii.  6;  and  .v;e  Bingham,  vi.  4)  citix-r  to  pli-ad 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


in  a  civil  court  or  to  intermeddle  with  worldly 
business.  In  its  original  form  it  was  limited  to 
the  duties  thus  intimated,  and  took  its  origin  as  a 
distinct  and  a  lay  office  in  Africa  (Cod.  Can.  Eccl. 
Afric.  c.  97,  A.D.  407,  "  Defensores"  to  be  taken 
from  the  ^^  Scholastici ;  "  Cone.  Milevit.  ii.  c.  16, 
A.D.  416  ;  Can.  Afric.  c.  64,  c.  A.D.  424) ;  but  re- 
ceived very  soon  certain  privileges  of  ready  and 
speedy  access  to  the  courts  from  the  emperors 
{Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit.  4.  §  7  ;  16.  tit.  2.  §  38). 
It  became  then  a  lay  office  (defensores,  distin- 
guished in  the  code  from  "  coronati "  or  tonsured 
persons),  but  had  been  previously,  it  would  seem, 
discharged  by  the  oeconomi  (Du  Cange).  And,  as 
it  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  almost  a  minor 
order,  so  it  was  occasionalh'',  it  would  seem,  still 
held  by  clerics  (Morinus,  De  Ordin. ;  Bingham). 
The  advocatus  was  to  be  sometimes  asked  from 
the  emperors  (authorities  as  above), — as  judices 
were  given  by  the  Praetors  ; — but  sometimes  was 
elected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  for  themselves 
(Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  constit.  19).  The  office  is 
mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  cc.  2, 
25,  26,  A.D.  451,  and  is  there  distinguished  both 
from  the  clergy  and  from  the  oeconomus ;  by  Pope 
Gelasius,  Epist.  ix.  c.  2,  a.d.  492-496  ;  and  by 
Maxentius  {Resp.  ad  Ilormisd.')  some  S'-ore  of 
years  later.  But  it  had  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  shape  during  this  period,  both  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Rome.  In  the  former  place, 
as  protectors  of  the  Church,  under  the  title  of 
'EKKXrjaieKSiKoi,  there  were  four  officers  of  the 
kind :  i.  the  irpurfK^iKos,  who  defended  the 
clergy  in  criminal  cases  ;  ii.  one  who  defended 
them  in  civil  ones ;  iii.  6  rod  B-fiparos,  also  called 
the  irpoiTSTrairas  ;  iv.  6  Trjs  'EKK\r]crias  ;  increased 
by  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  ten,  and  designed  in 
general  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  against 
the  rich  and  powerful  (Justinian,  JJc/tti.  xiii.,  and 
Novell.  Ivi.  and  lix.  c.  1 ;  and  see  the  passages 
from  Codrinus,  Zonaras,  Balsamon,  &c.,  in  Meur- 
sius,  Gloss.  G raecobarbarum,  voc.  "EkBikos,  and  in 
Suicer),  They  appear  also  to  have  acted  as 
judges  over  ecclesiastical  persons  in  trifling  cases 
(Morinus).  They  were  commonly  laymen  (so 
Cod.  Theod.  as  above)  ;  but  in  one  case  certainly 
{Cone.  Constantin.,  A.D.  536,  act.  ii.)  an  iKKXrf- 
(TifKdtKos  is  mentioned,  who  was  also  a  pres- 
byter ;  and  presbyters  are  said  to  have  com- 
monly held  the  office,  while  later  still  it  was  held 
by  deacons  (Morinus).  In  Rome,  beginning  with 
Innocent  I.  (a.d.  402-417,  Epist.  xii.  ed.  Cou- 
stant)  and  his  successor  Zosimus  (Epist.  i.  c.  3), 
the  Defensores  became  by  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  a  regular  order  of  officers  (I'efensores 
liomanae  Ecdesiae),  whose  duties  were — i.  to  de- 
fend Church  interests  generally  ;  ii.  to  take  care 
of  alms  left  for  the  j)o<)r ;  iii.  to  be  sent  to  held 
applicants  from  a  distance  for  Papal  j)r()tecti()n  ; 
iv.  to  look  after  outlying  estates  belonging  to 
St.  Pettn's  jiatriinony  (S.  Greg.  M.,  Ej/i.'U.  ))as- 
sim).  There  were  also  in  Koine  itscdf.at  that 
time  seven  officers  of  tlie  kind,  callt-d  Defensores 
Hegionarii  (Ordo  Iloiiuin.),  each  with  his  proper 
region,  nnrl  the  first  of  tiie  seven  known  as  tiio 
I'rimirerius  hefeusonitn  or  I'rimus  Defensor  (St. 
Greg.  Efiistt.,  jiassim).  St.  Gregory  certainly 
marks  them  out  ns  usually  laymen,  yet  in  some 
cases  clerics,  and  generally  as  h(dding  n  sort  of 
ccflesiastifuij  |)osition.  And  the  other  I'of»es  who 
allude  to  thern  (as  (pioted  above),  are  led  to  do 
»o  while  treating  the  question  of  the  steps  und 
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Tlie  title  of  Fidci  Defensor,  attached  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  and  so  strangely  inverted  from 
the  special  intent  of  its  original  Papal  donor,  may 
be  taken  as  the  last  existing  trace  of  the  ancient 
Advocatus  or  Defensor  Ecclesiae.  Unless  (with 
Spelman)  we  are  to  give  an  ancient  pedigree  to 
churchwardens,  and  find  the  old  office  still  in 
them.  (Bingham  ;  Du  Cange  ;  Meursius,  Gloss. 
G  raeco\>arbar. ;  Morinus,  De  Ordinat.;  Tho- 
massin.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

ADVOCATES,  NOT  TO  BE  ORDAINED, 

— Amongst  the  laws  which  imposed  restraints 
upon  the  clergy  was  one  which  forbad  them, 
except  m  certam  specified  cases,  to  act  as  advo- 
cates before  civil  tribunals ;  since  it  was  con- 
sidered that  any  such  interference  with  worldly 
matters  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.,  ii.  4  "  No  man  that  war- 
reth  [niilitans  Deo']  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life:"  see  St.  Ambrose,  De  Off. 
Minist.  1,  36;  and  Gelasii  Papae  Epp.  17,  sec. 
15).  For  this  reason  the  3rd  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397)  in  its  loth  canon  prohibits  all 
clerks  from  becoming  agents  or  procurators. 
The  prohibition  is  repeated  in  the  3rd  canon  of 
the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451), 
but  with  the  proviso  that  secular  business  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  clergy  wheri  the  bishop 
directs  it  for  the  protection  of  Church  property, 
or  of  orphans  and  widows  who  are  without  any 
one  to  defend  them.  This  exception  was  in  later 
times  extended  to  the  poor  and  all  others  who 
came  under  the  designation  of  '*  miserabiles 
personae."  So  likewise  were  monks  forbidden  bj 
the  11th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
(a.d.  516)  to  undertake  any  legal  business  ex- 
cept for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery  and  at  the 
command  of  the  abbot. 

In  France  the  above-cited  provisions  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  were  repeated  by  the  16th 
canon  of  th£  Council  of  Verneuil  (a.d.  755)  and  the 
14th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Mayence  (a.d.  813). 

There  are  many  other  canons  which  prohibit  the 
clergy  from  mixing  themselves  up  with  worldly 
matters,  and  which  therefore  forbid,  though 
not  in  express  terms,  their  acting  as  advocates. 

There  are  also  several  imperial  constitutions 
to  the  same  effect,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  Theodo- 
«ius  II.  (a.d.  416)  which  he  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  Cod'X  Thefjd^jsiunus,  a.d.  438  (16.  tit.  2. 
42),  and  which  wa*  also  inserted  in  the  1st  book 
(tit.  3.  .s,  17)  of  the  C  d^  x  Ii'.-i>etitae  Praelcctionis 
of  Justinian  (a.d.  534). 

Similar  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  34th 
title  of  the  Lifjer  TiOvellai~um  of  Valentian  III. 
'a.d.  452),  and  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  123rd 
'lovell.  of  Justinian  (a.d.  541). 

(Thoma-ssinus,  \'etus  et  nova  Ecclesiae  Disci- 
plina,  De  J-enejiftis.  Pars  III.  Lib.  3,  cap.  17-19  ; 
bouix,  Tratiatus  de  Judiciis  Ecclesiasticia,  Pars 
I.,  3,  4-5).  [I.  B.] 

AEDITUI.      [DOORKKKPKR.] 

AI2(iATE8,  Saint,  commemorated  Oct.  24 
{Mhrt.  Ledae). 

AEITIIALA8.  (1)  Deacon  and  martyr,  com- 
memoratfl  Nov,  3  (Oil.  Ji;iznnt.). 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated  Sept.  1  (Ih.).  [C] 

AP'MILIANl'S.    (1)  Saint  in  Armenia,  com- 

foemorated  Feb.  S  (M'trt'/rol.  lUnn.  \'ci.,  Hur(m.). 

(8)  ConfeMor  in  Africa,  I>ec.  6  (J/ar^  Ii.   V.). 


(3)  Confessor,  Jan.  8  {Cal.  Byzant."). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Cyzicum,  Confessor,  Aug.  8 
(/&.).  [C] 

AEMILIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  comme- 
morated May  22  (Martyrol.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Of  Sardinia,  May  28  {lb.). 

(3)  Commemoi-ated  June  18  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

[C] 

AER.    [Veil.] 

A  ERA.    [Era.] 

AFRA,  martyr  in  Rhaetia,  commemorated 
Aug.  5  {Martyrol.  Horn.  Vet.) ;  Aug.  6  (M. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AFFIDATIO  (affiance,  Spenser;  Fr.  fian- 
qailles),  betrothal.  It  appears  doubtful  whether 
this  term  came  into  use  within  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  It  seems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  fully  developed  feudalism. 
The  earliest  example  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  fi'om 
the  synodal  statutes  of  the  Church  of  Liege  in 
Martene's  Thesaurus  Kovus  Anecdotoi-um,  is  in- 
deed of  the  year  1287.  The  forms  given  in 
Martene's  work,  De  Antiquis  ecclesiae  Ritibus 
(see  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137),  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  from  the  rituals  of  Limoges  and  of 
Rheims,  are  palpably  more  modern  yet,  to  judge 
fi'om  The  passages  in  French  which  are  inter- 
mixed in  them.  [J.  M.  L.] 

AFFINITY  (adfinitas),  a  relationship  by 
marriage.  The  husband  and  wife  being  legally 
considered  as  one  person,  those  who  are  related 
to  the  one  by  blood  are  related  to  the  other  in 
the  same  degree  by  affinity.  This  relationship 
being  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage,  the  per- 
sons between  whom  it  exists  are  said  to  be  related 
in  law  ;  the  father  or  brother  of  a  man's  wife 
being  called  his  fatlier-in-law  or  brother-in-law. 
The  distinction  between  affinity  and  consanguinity 
is  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  The  kinsfolk 
(cognati)  of  the  husband  and  wife  become  re- 
spectively the  adfines  of  the  wife  and  husband. 
We  have  borrowed  the  words  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity from  the  Roman  law,  but  we  have  no 
term  corresponding  to  adjines.  The  Romans  did 
not  reckon  degrees  of  adfinitas  as  they  did  of 
consanguinity  (cognatio) ;  but  they  had  terms  to 
express  the  various  kinds  of  adfinitas,  as  soCttr, 
father-in-law  ;  socrtis,  mother-in-law. 

It  has  resulted  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
marriage  that  persons  related  by  affinity  have 
been  always  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  marry 
within  the  same  degrees  as  those  who  are  related 
by  blood.  The  Council  of  Agde  (506)  particu- 
larises the  forbidden  degrees  as  follows  (Can.  61): 
— "A  man  may  not  marry  his  brother's  widow, 
his  own  sister,  his  step-mother  or  father's  wife, 
his  cousin-german,  any  one  nearly  allied  to  him 
by  consanguinity,  or  one  whom  his  near  kinsman 
had  married  before,  the  relict  or  daughter  of  his 
uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  or  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle  by  the  father's  side,  or  his  daughter- 
in-law,  i.e.  his  wife's  daughter  by  a  Ibrmer 
husband." 

This  canon  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the 
Council  of  Kpow,  and  again  in  the  second  Council 
of  Tours  (566).  The  same  prohibitions  arc  also 
specified  in  the  Council  of  Aiixerre  (578). 

Certain  Bj)iritual  relations  have  lu'vu  also  in- 
cluded within  the  prohibited  degrees.  This  re- 
striction,   iiowever,    wa«    first     introduce  1    bv 
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toe    Africans    at    Carthage    that    enacted    138  [ 
cnnons,"  meaning  of  course  the  Synods  of  A.D. 
419-'22    considered   as    one,    where    they    were  I 
passed  or  confirmed  (Migne's  Patrol.,  torn.  67, 
p.  161  et  seq.).     Not  but  there  are  other  collec-  . 
tions    extant   containing  fewer  or  more   canons  : 
than   are    included    in    this.     For   instance,   the 
Spanish  and  Isidorian  Collections  begin  wnth  the  j 
Synod  of  Carthage  under  Gratus,  A.D.  348.  and 
end  with  the  Synod  of  Milevis.  A.D.  402,  making 
eight  Synods  in  all,  one  of  Milevis  and  seven  of 
Carthage  (Migne's  Patrol.,  torn.  84,  pp.  179-236).  ' 
In  Beveridge  {Synodic,  i.  p.  365-72)  the  synodi-  [ 
cal  letter  of  a  Council  of  Carthage  as  far  back  as 
A.D.  258  (or  256  according  to  others)  under  St. 
Cyprian,  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  canon,  and 
placed,  together  with  the  speeches  msfde  there  by 
him  and  others,  immediately  before  the  Ancyrnn 
canons,  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  provin- 
cial Councils  whose  canons  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Wiiole  Church,  which  it  was  not.    Earlier  far 
than  either  of  them  is  the  compendium  of  eccle- 
siastical canons,  African  mainly,  232  in  all,  by 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage,    seemingly   drawn   from   independent 
sources  (Migne's  Patrol.,  tom.  67,  p.  949-62). 
Then  earlier  still  than  his  were  the  two  books 
produced  by  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  , 
Synod   held  there  by  him  A.D.  525,  as  having 
been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  that  church, 
one  volume  containing  the  Nicene  canons  in  part, 
and    those    which    had    been    passed    in    Africa 
before  the  time  of  Aurelius  ;  the  other  volume 
called  "  the  book  of  the  canons  of  the  time  of 
Aurelius,"  in  which,  according  to  the  Ballerini, 
nine  of  the  Synods  of  Carthat^e  under  Aurelius, 
and  some  others  of  Milevis  and  Hippo,  were  con- 
tained (ilansi,  viii.  p.  635-56).     Finally,  there 
is    a    "  Breviarium     canonum    Hipponensium "  , 
printed    in   Mansi,   with   the  comments   of  the 
Ballerini   upon   them,    supposed    to    have    been 
passed   in   the   Synod   held   there    A.D.    393,    at 
which    St.    Augustine    was    present,    but   as   a  ' 
priest  ;  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,    held    four   years    afterwards    under 
Aurelian,  amongst  its  own,  and  evidently  con- 
firmed by  the  34th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  A.D. 
419,  as  prof)osed  by  one  of  the   bishops  named 
Epigonius.  I 

The  argument  drawn  by  the  Ballerini,  after 
ela^Kjrately  comparing  these  collections,  is  unfa-  i 
vourable  to  the  title  given  by  Justellus  to  the 
138  canons  above  mentioned  of  the  African  code  : 
still  as  design.iting  those  cjinons  alone  which 
have  been  received  generally  by  the  Vjxat  and 
Weft,  it  cannot  be  called  meaningless;  and  this 
fact  having  been  made  patent  Ity  his  publication 
of  them,  it  remains  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
interest  solely  to  determine  what  canons  belong 
to  what  councils.  The  general  account  seems  to 
be  that  there  are  sixteen  Councils  of  Carthage, 
one  of  Mil^-vis,  an<!  one  of  Hippo,  whose  canons 
were  received  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
A.D.  419  besides  its  own  (JohDM>n'8  lade  A/eaim, 
ii.  171);  but  it  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
two  c'lnonf  interdicting  appeals  Ix-yond  the  sen — 
28  and  125  according  to  the  Latin  numbi-ring, 
and  doubtJpM  23  and  39  were  jmsKed  with  the 
same  objett — have  been  attribut«;il  to  a  Synofl  of 
HipjK»  by  Mtmti;  but  the  22nd  ran«>n  of  the 
■econd  Syno*!  of  Milevi»,  a.d.  416.  to  whl<h  both 
Aorelias  and   St.    Auguittioe   subscribed,    reads 


identical  with  one  of  them,  and  the  34th  canon 
of  a  Council  of  Carthage  two  years  later  with  the 
other.  It  is  of  more  practical  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  they  steer  clear  of  the  Sardican 
canons,  as  some  maintain ;  or  were  framed  in 
antagonism  to  them,  as  others.  The  Sardican 
canons,  it  has  been  said,  allowed  bishops  to  appeal 
to  Rome  ;  the  African  canons  forbade  priests  and 
all  below  priests  to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  African 
fathers  carefully  abstained  from  laying  the  same 
embargo  upon  bishops  :  nay,  they  undertook  to 
observe  the  canons  cited  by  Zosimus  as  Nicene, 
till  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  canons  had 
been  obtained  from  the  East.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  this  is  delusive.  In  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  the  canons  cited  in 
the  "  Commonitorium,"  some  were  for  observing 
them,  pending  the  inquiry  ;  St.  Augustine  among 
the  number.  But  when  Aurelius  called  upon  the 
Council  to  say  definitively  w^hat  it  would  do,  the 
collective  reply  was  :  "All  things  that  were  en- 
acted in  the  Nicene  Council  are  acceptable  to  us 
all."  And  to  no  more  could  they  be  induced  to 
pledge  themselves.  Then  as  to  the  canons,  W'hich 
if  the}''  did  not  frame,  they  confirmed  subse- 
quently ;  the  28th,  according  to  the  Latin  num- 
bering, is  :  "  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  presby- 
ters, deacons,  or  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  with 
causes  to  try,  should  they  h^ve  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  judgment  of  their  bishops,  might  be 
heard  by  the  neighbouring  bishops  with  consent 
of  their  own  ;  and  such  bishops  might  decide 
between  them  ;  but  should  they  think  they  ought 
to  appeal  from  them  likewise,  let  them  not  ap- 
peal to  transmarine  tribunals,  but  to  the  primates 
of  their  provinces,  as  has  also  been  frequently  en- 
acted in  regard  of  bishops.  But  in  case  any  should 
think  he  ought  to  appeal  to  places  beyond  the 
sea,  let  him  be  received  to  communion  by  nobody 
within  Africa."  The  words  "  sicut  et  de  episcopis 
saepe  constitutum  est,"  are  found  in  all  manu- 
scripts of  this  catton,  as  it  stands  here.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  125th.  And  the  meaning  is 
clearly,  that  there  had  been  earlier  canons  in 
abundance  passed  for  regulating  ei)iscopal  ap- 
peals ;  for  instance,  the  6th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  where  it  is  said  that  bishops 
should  be  brought  before  the  greater  Synod  of 
the  diocese,  in  case  the  provincial  Synod  should 
be  unable  to  decide  their  case.  And  nothing  had 
occurred  to  induce  them  to  legislate  further  for 
bishops.  The  present  controversy  had  originated 
with  a  simple  priest,  Apiarius.  Accordingly  thoir 
canons  were  directed  to  prevent  priests  and  all 
below  priests  in  future  from  doing  as  he  had 
done,  in  short,  they  told  Celestine  that  "  the 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council  left  all,  whether 
inferior  clergy  or  bishops  themselves,  to  their 
own  metropolitan;  it  having  been  wisely  and 
justly  considered  there  that,  whatever  questions 
might  arise,  they  ought  to  be  terminated  in  thfir 
own  localities."  Which  was  ineilect  as  much  as 
telling  him  that  the  genuine  Nicene  canons  were 
in  flat  contradiction  upon  each  point  to  those  so 
designated  by  his  j)rede<essor.  Canon  125  is 
identical  with  the  preceding,  excejit  that  it  omits 
the  clause  "  sicut  ot  de  episc<ipis,"  &c.,  an<l  meu- 
ti«ins  the  African  ('ouncils  as  another  b-gitiinato 
tribunal  of  appeal  besides  the  primates,  ('anou 
23,  that  "bishops  should  not  go  beyond  the  svn 
without  leave  from  their  primate,'  rt-ads  very 
like  another  outpouring  of  their  sentiments  on 
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4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  African  Councils  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  the  5th  and 
6th  being  regarded  by  him  as  one,  or  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  Councils  under  Aure- 
lius — all  incorporated  into  the  African 
code  (iii.  p.  1163). 

Carthage,  a.d.  410— Against  the  Donatists — 
probably  the  14th  under  Aurelius. 

A.D.  411 — Great  conference  between  the 

Catholics  and  the  Donatists ;  Aurelius  and 
St.  Augustine  both  taking  part  on  behalf 
of  the  former  ;  286  bisliops  said  to  have 
been  present  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  279 
on  the  Donatist,  yet  313  names  are  given 
•  on  the  latter  side.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  proceedings.  (Mansi, 
iv.  pp.  269  and  276.) 

— —  A.D.  412 — In  which  Celestius  was  ac- 
cused of  Pelagianism  and  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  probably  the  loth  under  Aurelius. 

ClRTA,A.D.412 — In  the  matter  of  the  Donatists 
— published  a  synodical  letter  in  the  name 
of  Aui-elius,  St.  Augustine  and  others.  Sil- 
vanus,  primate  of  Numidia,  heads  it. 

African,  a.d.  414 — Of  Donatists. 

Carthage,  a.d.  416 — or  the  2nd  against  the 
Pelagians :  probably  the  16th  under  Au- 
relius: composed  of  67  bishops:  addressed 
a  synodical  letter  to  Innocent  of  Rome, 
condemning  both  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 

MiLEVis,  a.d.  416 — Called  the  2nd  of  Milevis 
against  Pelagius  and  Celestius — composed 
of  60  bishops — published  27  canons  on 
discipline — addressed  a  synodical  letter  to 
Innocent  of  Rome,  to  which  was  appended 
another  in  a  more  familiar  tone  from 
Aurelius,  St.  Augustine  and  three  more. 

TiSDRA,  A.D.  417 — Passed  canons  on  disci- 
pline. 

Carthage,  a.d.  417,  418 — Against  the  Pela- 
gians— regarded  as  one,  probably  the  17th 
under  Aurelius. 

Hippo,  Scffetula,  Maori  ana,  a.d.  418 — 
Passed  canons  on  discipline  preserved  by 
Ferrandus  (Mansi,  iv.  439). 

Thenes,  a.d.  418 — Published  nine  canons  on 
discipline. 

Carthage,  a.d.  419 — Attended  by  229,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  217  bishops  ; 
and  by  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  and 
two  presbyters  as  legates  from  Rome.  Its 
proceedings  have  been  anticipated  in  what 
was  said  on  the  African  code.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  really  commenced  in  418, 
and  extended  through  419.  Pagi  supposes 
33  canons  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
former  year,  and  but  6  in  the  latter 
(Mansi,  iv.  419) ;  and  Mansi  seems  even  to 
make  two  synoils  of  it,  calling  one  a  5th 
or  6th,  and  the  other  a  7th  Council  of 
Carthage  (against  the  Pelagians,  he  pro- 
bably meaoit),  and  yet  evidently  reckoning 
both  together  as  the  IHth  under  Aurelius. 
From  419  it  seems  to  have  been  adjourned 
to  421,  and  then  lasted  into  422  at  least, 
a.-*  ham  been  shown  n\x}ve  ;  this  adjourned 
council  wa»  therefore  in  reality  the  20th 
under  Aurelian,  though  Komctimes  headed 
the  18th,  as  Indiig  one  with  the  council  of 
which  it  wax  but  the  adjoiirntnent.  Then 
the  19th  under  Aurelius  in  the  title  given 
in   Mansi  (iv.   443)   to   one    held   in   the 


interim,  a.d.  420,  to  determine  certain 
questions  of  precedence  amongst  bishops, 
possibly  the  missing  6th  against  Pela- 
gianism. 

NUMIDIA,  A.D.  423 — In  which  Antonius,  a 
bishop  of  that  province,  was  condemned. 

Carthage,  a.d.  426 — At  which  Leporius,  a 
French  presbyter,  cleared  himself  from 
Pelagianism. 

Hippo,  a.d.  426 — At  which  Heraclius  was 
elected  successor  to  St.  Augustine  at  his 
nomination. 

A.D.  427 — Said  to  have   passed   canons 

29  and  30,  in  the  Latin  numbering  of  the 
African  code  (Mansi,  iv.  539). 

African,  a.d.  484 — To  render  account  of  their 
faith  to  King'Hunneric,  when  it  appeared 
that  of  475  sees,  14  w*ere  then  vacant :  88 
had  been  deprived  of  their  bishops  by 
death,  and  most  of  those  who  survived 
were  in  exile  (Mansi,  vii.  pp.  1156-64 
and  the  notes). 

BrzATiUM,  A.D.  507 — ^To  appoint  new  bishops 
in  place  of  those  who  had  died  or  been 
exiled. 

JUNCA,  A.D.  523 — under  Liberatus  :  to  con- 
demn a  bishop  of  the  province  of  Tripoli 
who  had  usurped  a  church  not  in  his 
diocese  :  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe, 
being  one  of  those  present. 

Carthage,  a.d.  525 — under  Boniface  ;  when 
two  volumes  of  the  canons  were  found,  as 
already  described  (Mansi,  viii.  635-56). 

African,  a.d.  533 — Sent  a  synodical  letter  to 
John  II.  of  Rome  by  Liberatus,  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  so  well  known  for 
his  writings. 

Byzatium,  a.d.  541 — Sent  a  deputation  to 
Justinian,  and  legislated  on  discipline. 

African,  a.d.  550 — Excommunicated  Yigilius 
for  condemning  the  three  chapters. 

SUFFETULA,  A.D.  570 — Passed  canons  on  dis- 
cipline, some  of  which  are  pi'eserved. 

African,  a.d.  594 — Against  the  Donatists, 
probably  for  the  last  time. 

Byzatium,  a.d.  602 — To  examine  certain 
charges  made  against  Clement  the  pri- 
mate. 

Numidia,  a.d.  603— To  examine  the  case  of 
Donadeus,  a  deacon,  who  had  appealed 
from  his  bishop  to  Rome. 

Byzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, A.D.  633 — Against  Cyrus,  Pyrrhus, 
and  Sergius,  the  Monothelite  leaders. 

Byzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, 646 — Against  the  Monothelites  : 
the  councils  of  Byzatium,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania  addressed  a  joint  synodical 
letter :  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  a 
letter  in  his  own  name  to  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Rome  :  all  preserved  in  the  acts 
of  the  Lateran  Council  un<ler  Martin  I.. 
A.D.  649.  [E.  S.  F.] 

AGAIJU8,  the  prophet  (Acts  xxi.  10),  com- 
memorated Feb.  \ i  {Martyrol.  Mom.  Vet.')\  April 
8  {Cut.  Ji>iz,int.).  [C] 

AOAPAljJ, — The  custom  which  prevaib'd  in 
the  ApoKtolic  ('hurch  of  mooting  at  fixed  times 
for  a  common  monl,  of  which  all  alike  p.irtook 
aH  brothers,  has  boon  tou(;hcd  on  in  the  l>i(t.  nf 
the  Bible  [Loud'b  Supper.]    It  had  a  jirc cedent 
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of  a   given    town    or    u.  ni'i    «.amc  on  a  fixcil 
day,    probably  the  first   day  of  the    week    (the 
"Matodie"  of  I'liny's  letter  to  Tr. 
9»iX  in  M»mo  Inri^c  ri»om  hired  fur  ' 
or  placed  at  t'  »al  by   some  wc.Uiay  LiiU- 

Vfrt^.       The    ;  -    of  the  menl   vnrifHl    no- 

'-'  the   Ifelii)^  or  wealth  of  ' 
.1   wine   were,  of  course,  in 
both  as  n-nnecteil    with  the  more  solemn  com- 
memorative  act   which  came  at  some  |»eriod  or 
rther  in  the  service,  and  as  the  st^iplu  articles  of 
food.     Meat,  poultry,  cheese,   milk,   an«l   hon»*» 
were    pri>bably    used     with    them    (.\ut;ust., 
/'fMji.    XX.  '20).      >larly  paintings  in  the  cat^t- 
cornb*   of   Itoroa   seem    to   show  that    fi*h    also 
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witness  and  bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians. , 
Rich  and  poor,  even  master  and  slave,  met  together 
on  the  same  footing.     What  took  place  but  once 
a  year  in  the  Roman  saturnalia  was  repeated  in 
the  Christian  society  once  a  week.     But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  society  became   larger,   and  the 
sense   of  brotherhood   less   living,   the  old  social 
distinctions  would  tend  to   reassert  themselves. 
The  Agapae  would   become    either    mere    social 
entertainments    for  the  wealthy,  as  at   Alexan- 
dria,   or    a    mere     dole    of    food    for   the    poor, 
as    in   Western   Africa   (Augustin.    c.   Fauslum 
XX.    20),  and   in    either   case    would   lose  their 
orio'inal  significance.      Otker   causes  tended  also 
to    throw  them    into  the  back-ground.       When 
Christians    came    to    have  special   buildings    set 
apart  for  worship,   and  to   look   on  them  with 
something  of  the  same  local  reverence  that  the 
Jews  had  had  for  the  Temple,   they  shrank  from 
sitting  down  in  them  to  a  common  meal  as  an 
act  of  profanation.     The  Agapae,  therefore,  were 
gradually  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches,  as 
by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  27),  and  that  of  3rd 
Carthage  a.d.  391  (c.  30),  and  that  in  TruUo 
much    later  •*  (a.d.   692).      This,   of  course,  to- 
gether with  the  rule  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage 
(c.  29),  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received 
fasting,  and  the  probable  transfer,  in  consequence 
of  that  rule,  of  the  time  of  its  "celebration"  from 
the  evening   to  the  morning,  left  the  "  feast  of 
love  "  without  the  higher  companionship  with 
which  it  had  been  at  first  associated,  and  left  it 
to  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  pauper 
roeal.     Even  the  growing  tendency  to  asceticism 
led  men  who  aimed  at  a  devout  life  to  turn  aside 
fastidiously   from   sitting   down  with  men  and 
women   of  all    classes,    as   a  religious  act.      So 
Tertullian,   who   in   his   Apology   had    given   so 
beautiful  a  description  of  them,  after  he  became 
a   Montanist,   reproaches   the  Church   at   large 
with  the  luxury  of  its  Agapae,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  the  heathen  slander  as  to  .the  preva- 
lence  in  th'.'m  even  of  incestuous  licence  (De 
Jejun.  c.  xvii.).     One  effort  was  made,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  to  restore  them  to  their  old 
position.      Those   who   despised  and   refused  to 
come  to  them  were  solemnly  anathematised   (c. 
11).     But  the  current  set  in  strongly,  and  the 
practice   gradually   died   out.      Their   close  con- 
nexion with  the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
deaths  of  martyrs,  and  the  choice  of  the  graves 
of  martyrs  as  the  place  near  which  to  hold  them, 
was,   fKirhaps,  an  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  disrepute  into  which  they  had  fallen.     And 
for  a  time  the  attempt  succee<ied.      Augustine 
♦describes  his  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  with   a  basket   full  of  provi- 
gjons  to  these  Ag.'tj»ae,  which  she  just  tasted  her- 
self, and  then  distributed   {Omfcss.  vi.  2).     And 
this   shows   the   prevalence    of  the    practice    in 
Western   Africa,     In  Northern  Italy,    however, 
Ambrose  had  suppressed  them  on  account  of  the 
di.v<rdfr»   which    were  inseparable,  and  their  re- 
semblance   to  the    old   he^tthcn    I'arentalia,    and 
Augu.Htine,  when  he  returned  to  Afrira,    urged 
Aurelius,    Bishop   of  Carthage,    to    follow     the 
ctample  (K/nnf.  xxii.).     The  name,  indeed,  still 
lingered  as  given  to  the  annual  dedication  feasts 


*  Th»»  Rignlflranre  of  the  rcverMl  of  the  prohU)ltl<m 
at  to  lato  ftdale,  is  that  It  nbcws  tjiat  the  practl(i>  Ntill 


of  churches  at  Rome  in  the  sixth  century  (Greg. 
M.,  Epp.  ii.  76),  and  the  practice  left  traces  of 
itself,  in  the  bread,  blest  as  distinct  from  conse- 
crated, which,  under  the  title  of  EULOGIA,  was 
distributed  in  churches,  or  taken  from  them  to 
absent  members  of  the  congregation,  (2)  in  the 
practice,  prohibited  by  the  Apostolic  canons  (c. 
3),  and  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c.  28,  57,  99) 
of  bringing  to  the  altar  honey,  milk,  grapes, 
poultry,  joints  of  meat,  that  the  priest  might 
bless  them  there  before  they  were  eaten  at  a 
common  table.  The  grapes  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  actually  distributed  with  the  oyta,  or 
consecrated  elements,  while  the  joints  of  meat 
are  mentioned  as  a  special  enormity  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  (3)  Traces  of  the  Agapae 
are  to  be  found  lastly  in  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria  to  the  Thebaid,  in  the  5th  century, 
of  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  for  a 
common  meal,  generally  full  and  varied  in  its 
materials,  after  which  those  who  were  present 
partook  of  the  "  mysteries "  (Sozom.  If.  E. 
vii.  19;  Socrates,  //.  E.  v.  22),  The  practice, 
then,  noticed  as  an  exception  to  the  practice 
of  all  other  Churches  (comp.  Augustin.  Epist. 
ad  Jan.  i.  5)  was  probably  a  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  when 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  been,  like  other  suppers, 
eaten  in  the  evening,  when  an  evening  meeting 
on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week"  meant,  according 
to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speech,  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  when  the  thought  that  "  fasting"  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  partaking  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  not  only  not  present  to  men's 
minds,  but  was  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
Apostle's  rule,  that  men  who  could  not  wait 
patiently  when  the  members  of  the  Chui'ch  met, 
should  satisfy  their  hunger  beforehand  in  their 
own  houses  (1  Cor.  xi.  34). 

The  classification  of  Agapae,  according  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  held,  as  (1)  con- 
nected with  the  anniversaries  of  martyrdoms 
[comp.  Natalitia],  (2)  as  Connubiales  [comp. 
Marriage],  (3)  as  accompanying  funerals 
[Burial],  (4)  as  at  the  dedication  festivals  of 
churches  [Dkdications],  must  be  looked  on  as 
an  after-growth  of  the  primitive  practice  of 
weekly  meetings.  Details  will  be  found  under 
the  respective  headings. 

We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  probable  use  at  the 
Agapae  of  cups  and  plates  with  sacred  emblems 
and  inscriptions,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
found  in  the  Catacomljs  [Glass,  Christian],  and 
which  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  toasts  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  martyrs  whose  Antalities  were  cele- 
brated. "  Victor  Vivas  in  Nomink  Laureti" 
(Buonarrott.  Plate  xix.  fig.  2),  "Semper  Refri- 
GERI8  IN  Nomine  Dei"  (/6tV/.  xx,  2),  "niE 
ZH2AI2  EN  ArA0OI2.  DIJLCIS  ANIMA  VI- 
VAS. I'.ir.AS  (for  Vivas)  IN  I'ACE,"  are  ex- 
amples  i>f  the  inscriptions  thus  found.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  archaeologist  just  referred  to, 
they  go  back  to  the  fhird,  or  ev(;ii  to  the  second 
century.  Tlie  mottoes  were  proliubiy  determined 
by  the  kind  of  Agape  for  which  they  were  intended 
(conijt,  Martigiiy, art.  Fonda  dc  Cou/jc).    [E.ll.l'.] 

AfiAPE.  (1)  Virgin  6f  Antioch,  commemo- 
rated Kfb.  ir,  ;m(l  March  \()  (Mart,  llirnm.). 

(2)  Virgin  of  Tliessalonica,  coiniMcniorutotl  Aj)ril 
.'}  {Atartyrol.  liotn.  Vet). 
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(8)  Mu:\r.  A  .'.). 

(4i  iMi.j   t. ,         •  .        ■  (A.). 

(6)  \ii^iti,  cumtncinarntrd  At  li<>niv  Aug.  8 
(J/.  //..;.  ). 

(6)  \  II  ;in,  rut»meroomte<l  nt  HcmcleA,  Nor. 
20  (J/.  lU.   fu).  [C] 

ACiAPtm,  hdJ  AOAPPrrAE.  rwpwrtlvdy, 
mfD  whu  dwelt  in  thr  loitiio  h*>\x>r  with  dm- 
roDf»v>s,  mill  viri;in«  wlio  liwi-lt  in  thv  Mine 
hr>u«o  With  in"<n»  >.  »ii>!  r  .i  it--!.  «si..n  <•!'  m<T«'Iy 
rpiriluil  l<«\r;  i  in-  l.iif.-i  of  tii.-  Im<>  aicm  to 
ovvtiaoMroi,  auJ  uImi  tiill«>l  aStAt^Kt)  :  <l<-u<>un<-(^ 
by  St.  <li.'4.  Nuz.  (<''fri/i.  III.),  I.y  St.  J«T«.m»? 
{Ad  Kuslif  h.  nn-l  yl'/  '^r.c»»»i»/i. — **  A)j.ii>et«iuro 
p«»tU"),  I.y  St.  ChryMi^iuin  (I'ailad.  iu  V.  S. 
Chnjt.  p.  4.'i),  l>y  KpipliiiuiuK  {llaer.  Uiii.,  Ixxii.), 

nod  by    T'       ' \  (in  I  put.  ad  Uulcin,  v.  2); 

and  fur^  .lu»tiDi.iD  (SotcU.  vi.  c.  6),  and 
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p.  99).    I  .  Mtui>iu!t  in  ^ir/o^jiir.. Suicer.) 

Th«  I^i^n  i.  ,  •  and  i'cniteDii 
deron  a  Iik--  j-r.utii** :  m^  c.  . 
ii.   \'X     An<l   tif  i   onlti    <.j   .s,ijut.s"   la 

Ireland     it>»-lf    (  t"    th**    wdl-known 

document    |  n-gabaDt 

mulierum    ii;:  i  :.•    -    ea«   a 

monaitrnix."    owing   app-m-ntiy    to    tho    nbuM 
arising    t'n>m    the    pnutice  when    |>ennitteil   l>v 
"  the  first  order."    Se  Todd,  Life  of  St.  J'<it> 
pp.  9<>-9_'.     (:v»c  ai/MiVoitToi.)  [A.  W.  II. j 

AGArKTr8  or  AtiAriTL'S.  1.  Comme- 
morntvl   '  \  (M<trt.  Hicnm,,  Itetlae). 

(2)  «•  )i!   I-'  {Mirt.  HitrxMX.). 

(8)  Thr  -i  tityr  nt  lJom«*.  <nmmpino- 
rated  »ilh  i  iuh.  Aug.  »»  (M>trt.  linm. 
Vet.,  Ihrron.,  heiiac).     I'rojKT  oiHre  in  (Jrcgoriaa 

Sacntmcnt'try,  p.  118,  and  Antiphon  in  LA, 
AntifJi..  p.  70.'>. 

(4)  M.irtyr  at  PrneneHt^,  commemorated  Aug. 
18  (J/.ir<.  J,'nnu  Vet.,  J/ifron.^  Ufdae).  Proper 
office  in  riroijorian  Sacra mentnry^  p.  123,  and 
Antiphon  iu  /.i'>.  Anti/Jt.  p.  7<>7.  [C] 

AG  API  IS    (1)  T  m  Nu- 

mi<lia,  O'liii;  •  ni    :  it<-l  .\  n.l'ct.). 

(t)  Ai  itiuns  m.trtvni  nt  Gaza,  March 

16  (Ci/.  .  ;  '  [C] 

AGATHA  or  AGATUE.  (1)  The  rirein. 
martyr  at  Ci\'  *    '  '■  '     ' 

{Mart.  hi-m. 

An- 1  :  J  (.!/.  Jiu:^u.}. 

Chu  1  « 'iiion.    l'ro|>er 

ortiff    !••»    Ini 

p.  2.'»,  «nd  An 

(9)  Commemorated  Apnl  ^(Jiart,  Jiterom,). 

AGATHAN(tEM'8.  mart  vr.  commemorated 
Jan.  2.»  ('•.!/  [C] 

AGATIII  NMLITM.    [Ar.niu] 

AGATTI< ).  ( 1 )  Mrtrtyr  at  Ai^iandria,  oom- 
memur.ii'  '  ''•      :  .  \/    >  'i     .    i    >  ) 

(«)  I' 

AGATIIoVfC.A    ..f    IVritarou*,         .:,,.; 

ratetl  Apnl  I  Vet.),  [C] 

A''^T'i'  ....rtrr,   commeinonil«l 

Au/  [C.J 

A('.\lin  .%   .^muiemomteU   May   6  (Jf<trt 
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AGENDA 

before  the  age  of  thirty.  Justinian,  indeed, 
enacted  that  none  should  be  a  presbyter  before 
thirty-five;  but  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople reduced  it  to  the  old  period,  appointing 
thirty  for  a  priest  and  twenty-five  for  a  deacon. 
Which  ages  were  also  settled  in  the  Saxon  Church, 
as  appears  by  Egbert's  Collection  of  the  Canons 
then  in  force  in  this  country. 

The  councils  of  Agde,  506,  of  Carthage,  397, 
of  Trullo,  692,  of  Toledo,  633,  all  prescribe 
twenty-five  as  the  minimum  of  age  for  a  deacon  ; 
and,  according  to  Bingham,  this  rule  was  very 
nicely  observed,  so  that  we  scarce  meet  with  an 
instance  of  any  one  that  was  ordained  befoi-e  this 
age  in  all  the  history  of  the  Church.  For  this  the 
Council  of  Toledo  cites  the  Levitical  precedent. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  age  of  thirty  is  still 
prescribed  for  a  priest,  and  twenty-five  for  a 
deacon.  In  our  own  Church,  the  first  Prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.  prescribed  twenty-one  for 
deacons,  twenty-four  for  priests.  The  present 
rubric  is  a  provision  of  Canon  34. 

(Bingham,  x.  1,  xx.  20  ;  Landon's  Manual  of 
Councils ;  Comber's  Companion  ;  Prayeroook  in- 
terleaved.') [D.  B.] 

AGENDA  (from  agere  in  the  special  sense  of 
performing  a  sacred  act).  A  word  used  to  desig- 
nate both  the  mass  and  other  portions  of  Divine 
service.  ^ 

1.  In  the  plural. — The  second  Council  of  Car- 
thage (390)  speaks  of  presbyters  who  committed 
a  breach  of  discipline,  in  that  "  agant  agenda  "  in 
private  houses,  without  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  (Canon  9).  Innocent  I.  {^Epistola  ad  De- 
centium,  §  3,  p.  552,  Migne)  speaks  of  cele- 
brating other  agenda,  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  mysteries. 

2.  The  plural  form  "agenda "came  in  time, 
like  "  Biblia,"  to  be  considered  a  singular  femi- 
nine. For  instance,  St.  Benedict  in  his  Rule,  c. 
13  (p.  291),  speaking  of  the  morning  and  evening 
office,  says,  "  Agenda  matutina  et  vespertina  non 
transeat." 

3.  The  word  "  agenda "  is  not  unfrequently 
used  absolutely  to  denote  the  office  for  the  dead. 
This  may  not  improbably  be  the  case  in  the 
canon  quoted  above  by  the  II.  Cone.  Carthage ; 
and  it  is  certainly  used  in  this  sense  by  Venerable 
Bede,  when,  speaking  of  local  commemorations  of 
the  dead,  he  says,  "  Per  omne  sabbatum  a  presby- 
tero  loci  illius  Agendae  eorum  sollenniter  cele- 
brantur"  (\ita  >^'t.  Aujustlui,  in  Ducange  s.  v.). 
Compare  Menard's  note  in  his  edition  oi  Gregory's 
Sacrament  a  ri^^  p.  482.  (Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v. 
"  Agenda  ").'  [C] 

'  AGNES,  or  AGXE  (ayyri).  (1)  The  virgin, 
martyr  at  Rome.  Her  A'atiilis,  which  is  an  an- 
cient and  hiijhly-honoured  festival,  is  celebrated 
Jan.  21  (Mart.  liom.  let.,  I/ieron.,Jiedae);  Octave, 
Jan.  28  (i/j.).  Propi-r  office  for  the  Natalis  in 
the  Gregorian  Stacrairumtary,  p.  23,  and  Antiphon 
in  Lif}.  Artti/'h.  p.  fj64.  iJy  Theodorus  Lector 
{Kclotja  ii.)  the  depf»iition  of  her  relics  is  joined 
with  the  de[K»iition  of  those  of  Ste}ihen  and 
Laurence  (see  Greg.  Sacrum,  p.  304,  ed.  Menard), 
She  is  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Gregorian  (Janon, 
where  her  name  ap|>ear8  in  the  form  Agne. 

Tillemont  (Afc'm.  Er.cl.  iv.  345)  conjectures 
that  the  second  festival  on  Jan.  2H  coiniiiemoiateH 
the  apparttiuQ  of  St.  A^ues  to  her  jiarents  eight 
dayft  after  her  death. 
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Her  remains  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
praediolum  belonging  to  her  family  on  the  Via 
Nomentana.  The  crypt  dug  to  receive  them  bo- 
came  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes.  Two  churches  at  Rome  are  dedicated  to 
St.  Agnes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  that  built 
by  Constantine  at  the  request  of  his  daughter 
Constantia,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient basilicas  in  Rome.  In  early  times,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Pope  to  be  present  at  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Agnes  in  this  church,  in  which 
Gregory  the  Great  delivered  several  of  his  homi- 
lies (e.  g.  in  Matt.  c.  xiii.,  Horn.  2) ;  and  in  this 
church  still,  on  Jan.  21,  the  lambs  are  blessed, 
from  the  wool  of  which  the  Pallia  destined  for 
archbishops  are  to  be  made. 


St.  Agnes. 

In  the  illustration,  taken  from  an  ancient 
glass  vessel,  the  doves  on  each  side  "bear  the  two 
crowns  of  Chastity  and  of  Martyrdom.  This 
representation  illustrates  the  verse  of  Prudentius 
(Feristeph.  xiv.  7), 

"  Duplex  corona  est  praestita  martj'ri." 

Representations  of  St.  Agnes  are  found  very  fre- 
quently on  glass  vessels  in  the  catacombs ;  only 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  found  more  often  so 
represented.  When  alone,  she  is  generally  placed 
between  two  trees ;  sometimes  she  is  at  the  side 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  sometimes  between  the 
Lord  and  St.  Laurence ;  between  St.  Vincent 
and  St.  Hippolytus;  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

(2)  There  is  another  fostiv;il  of  St.  Agnes  on 
Oct.  18  {Mart.  Jlicron.).  Tillemont  (1.  c.)  con- 
jectures that  this  was  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  some  church  in  her 
honour.  (Martigny,  Did.  des  Anti'i.  chret.  p. 
22  H".  ;  the  Abbe  Martigny  has  also  written  a 
monogi'aph,  Notice  histari'/ue,  litur(ji(/ue,  ct  nrche'o- 
lo(fi'/ue  sur  le  Culte  de  Stc.  Agn^fs.  Paris  et 
Lyons,  1847.)  [C]  ' 

AGNITU8,  commemorated  Aug.  16  (^Mart. 
Ilicron.).  [C] 

AGNUS  DEI.  The  verslcio  "Agnus  l)oi,qui 
tollis  peccata  niundi,  Miserere  nobis,"  is  generally 
B|K)ken  of  as  the  "Agnus  Dei." 

I.  A  refffience  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which 
tnketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  was  intro- 
duced (as  was  natural)  into  soiiu!  of  the  liturgies 
at  uu  early  perioiL  Thus  in  tlie  Liturgy  of  St. 
(.'hrysostotn,  during  the  breaking  of  the  bread, 
the   priest  says,    M*\ii*Tui  koI    8»o//€pi^fTOi    i 
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tury.  A  very  remarkable  one,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charlemagne,  is  among  the  treasures 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  the  style  appears  to  be 
of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Charlemagne 
(Cahier  and  ]\Iartin,  Melanges  d'Archeologic, 
vol.  i.  pi.  xix.  fig.  D.).  [C] 

AGE  ICIUS,  Bishop  of  Treves  and  confessor, 
deposition  Jan.  13  (^Mart.  Bedae).  [C] 

AGRICOLA.  (1)  In  Africa,  martyr,  com- 
memorated Nov.  3  {M.  Ilieron.). 

(2)  Martvr  at  Bologna,  commemorated  Nov. 
27  i^ilart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Saint,  Natale  Dec.  3  {M.  Bedae). 

(4)  In  Auvergne,  Dec.  9  (J/.  Hicron.). 

(5)  At  Ravenna,  Dec.  16  {M.  Eieron.).     [C] 

AGEIPPIXA,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated June  23  (Ca/.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AGRIPPINENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Co- 
logne, Council  of.] 

AGRIPPIXUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemo- 
rated Julv  15  {Mart.  Ilieron.)  ;  Jakatit  5  =  Jan. 
30  (Cat.  Ethiop.). 

AINOL    [Lauds.] 

AISLE.    [Church.] 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  COUNCILS  OF 

(Aquisgranensia  Concilia)  : — i.  a.d.  789  ;  a 
mixed  synod  held  under  Charlemagne  in  his 
palace,  which  enacted  82  capitulars  respecting 
the  Church,  16  ac?  monciclios,  21  on  matters  of  a 
mixed  kind  (Baluz.,  Cap-it.  i.  209). — ii.  a.d.  797  ; 
also  under  Charlemagne,  and  consisting  of  bishops, 
abbats,  and  counts  ;  at  which  11  capitulars  were 
made  respecting  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  33  "  de  partibus  Saxoniae."  The  canons  (46) 
of  Theodulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  "  ad  parochiae 
suae  sacerdotes,"  are  appended  to  this  council 
(Baluz.,  Cajjit.  i.  250  ;  Mansi,  xiii.  994-1022).— 
iii.  a.d.  799;  also  under  Charlemagne;  and  in 
his  palace,  of  bishops,  abbats,  and  monks,  where 
Felix  of  Urgel  was  induced  by  Alcuin  to  re- 
nounce the  heresy  of  Adoptianism  (Mansi,  xiii. 
1033-1040,  from  Alcuin,  ad  Elipand.  i.,  and  the 
Vita  Alcuin.). — iv.  a.d.  802,  October  ;  also  under 
Charlemagne,  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
who  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
(Mansi,  xiii.  1102). — v.  a.d.  809,  November; 
also  under  Charlemagne,  upon  the  question  of 
the  Filio'fHe ;  which  sent  messengers  to  Pope 
Leo  III.,  and  was  instructed  by  him  to  omit  the 
words  from  the  Creed,  although  the  doctrine 
it,self  was  de  fide  (Mansi,  xiv.  17-28).  The  later 
Councils  of  Aix  are  beyond  the  period  assigned 
to  this  work.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ATjB  (al'>a,  tunica  aV)a,  tunica  talaris,  jjoderis, 
linea,  sitpparus,  suhucula,  camisia ;  see  also  Sri- 

CHARION). 

§  1.  T/ie  vord  and  its  derivation. — The  Latin 
word  nl'iu,  the  fuller  expression  for  wliidi  is 
tunl'.a  alha,  first  appears,  as  the  technical  de- 
signation of  a  white  tunic,  m  a  p.'issage  of  Vopis- 
cus,  who  speaks  of  an  al'>a  au'iserica,  or  tunic 
made  of  hiik  interwoven  with  some  other  mate- 
rial, sent  a.H  a  present,  circ.  265.  A.D.,  from  Oal- 
lieons  to  Claudius  {Hist.  Awjust.  Scrijit.  Tre- 
l«llius  ill  Clawlio,  p,  208).  The  same  expresnion, 
a/'*'rt  su'iHerira,  occurs  more  than  once  in  a  lettfir 
of  the  Km[»eror  Valerian.  The  word  nurvives  in 
the  Vr.  "aub«,"  as  in  our  own  "alb."     The  cor- 


respondmg   Italian  word   "camice"   iii   derived 
from  "  camisia  "  (see  below,  §  3). 

§  2.  Ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word,  and  of  the 
vestment. — There  are  two  uses  of  the  term  in 
an  jient  writers,  between  Avhich  it  is  not  always 
er.sy  to  distinguish.  When  used  in  the  singulai 
JL  has  generally  the  technical  meaning  above  no- 
ticed, that  of  a  white  tunic.  But  in  the  plural 
the  phrase  in  al9is,  and  the  like,  may  either 
mean  "  in  albs,"  or,  more  vaguely  and  compre- 
hensively, ''  in  white  garments."  Context  only 
can  determine  which  is  meant. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  as  a  designation  of  a  vestment 
of  Christian  ministry,  occurs  in  a  canon  of  the 
African  church  {Concil.  Carthag.  iv.  can.  41), 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  That 
canon  prescribes  that  deacons  shall  not  wear  the 
alb  except  when  engaged  in  Divine  service.  "  Ut 
diaconus  tempore  oblationis  tantum,  vel  lectionis, 
alba  utatur."  This  probably  implies  that  bishops 
and  presbyters,  but  not  deacons,  were  allowed 
to  wear  in  ordinary  life  a  long  white  tunic,  re- 
sembling that  worn  in  divine  service.  Other 
early  canons,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
habits,  show,  as  does  thac  last  quoted,  that  there 
was  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  dea- 
cons, and  other  yet  inferior  orders,  to  assume  the 
msignia  which  properly  belonged  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  ministry.  "  Human  nature  "  had 
found  its  expression  in  such  and  the  like  ways  in 
the  early  church  as  in  later  times. 

This  conjecture  as  to  an  alb  being  worn  by 
bishops  and  presbytei's  even  in  ordinary  life 
(from  the  time  of  the  "Peace  of  the  Church" 
under  Constantine),  at  least  on  occasions  when 
"full  dress"  was  required,  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Thessalonica.  These  date  in  all  probability 
from  the  4th  century.  Among  the  personages 
represented,  all  of  them  in  the  more  stately  dress 
of  ordinary  life,  there  are  two  only  who  are 
ecclesiastics,  Philip  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  and  the 
Presbyter  Romauus ;  and  the  dress  of  each  is  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  white  chiton  (or  tunic), 
though  an  outer  tunic  of  darker  colour  is  also 
worn.  In  this  respect  their  dress  ditfers  from 
that  of  the  other  figures,  which  are  those  of  lay- 
men. These  mosaics  are  figured  in  the  Byzantine 
Architecture  of  Texier  and  Pullan  (Lond.,  1864). 
That  an  alb  was  so  worn,  more  or  less  generally, 
by  presbyters,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
in  later  centuries,  appears  clearly  from  such  a 
direction  as  that  of  Leo  IV.  in  his  Cura  I'astor- 
alis:  "  Nullus  in  alba  qua  in  suo  usu  utitur 
praesumat  missas  cantare."  This  direction  is 
re|>eated  almost  verbatim  in  the  Capitula  of 
Hincniar  of  Hlieims  (f 882),  and  in  the  Dis<iplina 
K'.r.lcsinstica  of  Kegino,  abbot  of  Prume,  in  the 
following  century. 

§  3.  I'riinitive  forms  of  the  Alh. — In  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  alb  of  Christian  ministry 
was  of  full  and  flowing  shape,  and  distinguished 
in  this  resjx'ct  from  the  closely-fitted  tunic  of 
Levitical  priesthood.  St.  Jerome  {Ej/ist.  ad  Fo/- 
hiolam)  follows  Josephus  {Anfi'/.  Jud.  iii.  7)  in 
dwelling  particularly  on  this  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Levitical  tunic;  and  in  onier  to 
convey  to  his  readers  an  idcM  <i('  its  general  ap- 
{warance,  he  is  obliged  to  rcfcfr  tin-in  to  the  linen 
shirts,  callwd  cauiiniao,  worn  by  soldiers  wlien  on 
service.     More  than  four  cunturiefc  later,  Aniala- 
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teachers,  and  affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  ' 
the  theology  of  the  Church  at  large..  The  lives 
of  those  teachers,  and  the  special  characteristics 
of  their  theological  speculations  will  be  treated 
of  elsewhere.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  consider  I 
(1)  the  outward  history  of  the  school ;  (2)  its 
actual  mode  of  working,  and  general  influence  on 
the  religious  life  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.     . 

(1.)  The  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  school  *  is 
buried  in  obscurity,  Eusebius  {H.  E.,  v.  10) 
speaks  of  it  as  of  long  standing  (e|  apxa'^ov 
edovs),  but  the  earliest  teacher  whom  he  names  is 
Fantaenus,  circ.  A.D.  180.  If  we  were  to  accept 
the  authority  of  Philip  of  Sida  (Fragm.  in  Dod- 
well's  Dissert,  in  Iren.  Oxf.  pp.  488—4-97),  the 
honour  of  being  its  founder  might  be  conceded 
to  Athenagoras,  the  writer  of  the  Ajologia ;  and 
this  would  carry  us  a  few  years  further.  But  the 
authority  of  Philip  is  but  slight.  His  list  is 
manifestly  inaccurate,  the  name  of  Clement  com-  \ 
ing  after  Origen,  and  even  after  Dionysius,  and  ' 
the  silence  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  must  be  held 
to  outweigh  his  assertion.  Conjecture  may  look 
to  St.  Mark  (Hieron.,  Cat.  36),  wi*h  more  proba- 
bility, perhaps,  to  Apollos,  as  having  been  the  first  ; 
conspicuous  teacher  at  Alexandria.  Pantaenus,  ' 
however,  is  the  first  historical  name.  He  taught  j 
both  orally  and  by  his  writings,  and,  though  his 
work  was  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  India,  he  i 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
have  continued  teaching  there  till  his  death. 
First  working  with  him,  and  then  succeeding 
him,  we  have  the  name  of  Clement,  and  find  him 
occupying  the  post  of  teacher  till  the  persecution 
of  Severus,  a.d.  202,  when  he  with  others  fled  for 
safety.  The  vacant  place  was  filled  by  Origen 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  3),  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  but  already  well  known  as  a  teacher  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  as  having  studied 
profoundly  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  he  himself 
had  attended  Clement's  classes.  As  it  was,  seekers 
after  truth  came  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he 
renounced  his  work  as  an  instructor  in  other 
subjects,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  of  the 
school  which  was  thus  reopened.  Clement  may 
possibly  have  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  worked 
with  him  till  his  death,  circ.  A.D.  220.  Origen 
himself  \ch  soon  afterwards,  and  founded,  in  some 
sense,  a  rival  school  at  Caesarea.  Of  the  teachers 
that  followed  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 
Philip  of  Sida  (/,  c.)  gives  them  as  Heraclas, 
Oionysius,  Pierius,  Theognostus,  Serapion,  Peter, 
Macarius,  Didymus,  Rhwlon.  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
vii.  32)  names  Pierius  as  a  man  of  j)hilosophical 
attainments  at  Alexandria,  and  mentions  Achillas 
more  distinctly  as  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  ZiiadKokflov  there  under  the  episcopate  of 
Theonas,  He  further  speaks  of  the  school  as 
existing  in  his  own  time  (circ,  A.D.  330).  Theo- 
doret  (i,  1)  names  Anus  as  having  at  one  time  been 
the  thief  teacher  there,  and  Sozomen  (//.  E.  iii.  IT)) 
and  KuHnuH  (//.  E.  ii.  7)  namr;  I>i(lyinus,  a  teacher 
who  became  blind,  as  having  held  that  post  for  a 
long  \>i'.r'\(A  ofy^ars  (circ.  a,d.  340-:}'j.'i).  During 
the  later  ycarH  of  hiw  life  he  wax  aHsistod  by 
Khfxlou  a.H  a  coadjutor,  who,  on   hJN  death,  re- 

•  It  may  be  worth  while  to  nute  the  narntii  by  which  It 
la  deicrlbr*! :— ( 1 )  rh  t^?  ica.ry\x''i<^**^t  <"■  t^  ruu  Itpoji' 
k6rpav  htAaoKaXtlov,  KllM-b.,  //.  K.  v.  10,  %l.  3,  2«  {'i)  to 
(«P6k  JiAa<7«iA«(0l/  riuv  Irpuiv  na&jffiarutl',  ^f/jijtn.  III.  1&  : 

(3)  SccUtiaitica  SchuUx,  Hieron.,  (at.  c.  3H. 


moved  to  Sida,  where  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Philip  from  whom  we  get  the  list  of 
the  succession.  This  seems  to  have  bi'oken  up  the 
school,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  it  further. 

(2.)  The  pattern  upon  which  the  work  at  Alex- 
andria was  based  may  be  found  in  St.  Paul's 
labours  at  Ephesus,  After  he  ceased  to  address 
the  Jews  through  his  discourses  in  the  synagogue 
he  turned  to  the  "  school  "  (o-xoA.7?)  of  Tyrannus 
(Acts,  xix.  9),  That  "  school  "  was  probably  a 
lecture-hall  (so  the  word  is  used  by  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Arati,  c,  29),  which  had  been  used  by  some  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  and  in  which  the  apostle 
now  appeared  as  the  instructor  of  all  who  came  to 
inquire  what  the  "  new  doctrine  "  meant.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  must  have  been  soon 
found  necessary  at  a  place  like  Alexandria.  With 
teachers  of  philosophy  of  all  schools  lecturing 
round  them,  the  Christian  Society  could  not  but 
feel  the  need  of  lecturers  of  its  own.  Elsewhere, 
among  slaves  and  artisans  it  might  be  enough  to 
hand  down  the  simple  tradition  of  the  faith,  to  de- 
velope  that  teaching  as  we  find  it  in  the  Catecheses 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  age  of  apologists,  ap- 
pealing, as  they  did,  to  an  educated  and  reading 
class,  must  have  made  the  demand  for  such  teachers 
more  urgent,  and  the  appearance  of  Pantaenus  as 
the  first  certainly  known  teacher,  indicates  that 
he  was  summonec  oy  the  Church  to  supply  it. 
In  a  room  in  his  own  house,  or  one  hired  for  the 
purpose,  the  teacher  received  the  inquirers  who 
came  to  him.  It  was  not  a  school  for  boys,  but 
for  adults.  Men  and  women  alike  had  free  access 
to  him.  The  school  was  open  from  morning 
to  eventng.  As  of  old,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis,  as  in  those  of  the  better  sophists  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  there  was  no  charge  for 
admission.  If  any  payment  was  made  it  came,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as  an  honorarium 
from  grateful  pupils  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  4). 
After  a  time  he  naturally  divided  his  hearers 
into  classes.  Those  who  were  on  the  threshold 
were,  it  is  natural  to  think,  called  on,  as  in  the 
Cohorpitio  ad  Graecos  of  Clement,  to  turn  from 
the  obscenities  and  frivolities  of  Paganism  to  the 
living  and  true  God.  Then  came,  as  in  his  Paeda- 
gogus,  the  "  milk  "  of  Catechesis,  teaching  them 
to  follow  the  Divine  Instructor  by  doing  all 
things,  whether  they  ate  or  drank,  in  obedience 
to  His  will.  Then  the  more  advanced  were  led 
on  to  the  "  strong  meat  "  of  ri  eVoTTTJKTj  Oewpla 
(Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  p.  686,  Pott.),  At  times 
he  would  speak,  as  in  a  continuous  lecture, 
and  then  would  pause,  that  men  might  ask  the 
questions  which  were  in  their  hearts  (Origen, 
in  Mutt.  Tr.  xiv,  16),  The  treatises  which 
remain  to  us  of  Clement's,  by  his  own  account 
of  them,  embody  his  reminiscences  of  such  instruc- 
tion partly  as  given  by  others,  partly  doubtless 
as  given  by  himself.  We  may  fairly  look  on 
Origen's  treatises  and  expositions  as  having  had 
a  like  parentage.  (Comp.  Guerike,  De  ScliolA 
Alex. ;  llasselbach,  J>e  Schola  Alex.  ;  Kedepen- 
ning's  Origetics,  i.  57,  ii.  10;  and  Art.  Alcx- 
(indriniacht'H  datecheten  Schule,  in  H(!rzog's  li'vai. 
Enci/clofx'idic ;  Neander's  Church  History  [Engl, 
Translation],  ii.  260,  ct  scq.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  COUNCILS  OF.  There 
were  no  councils  of  Alexandria  [)r(>|(f)rtionate  to 
its  Kituation  a«  the  marine  gate  of  the  East,  or  to 
the  fame  of  itii  rAtecheticnl  and  eclectic  •choola. 
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•  '    ruunril  ;    hut    both    MjDtont-es    wert 
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.D. 


eiTorn  ft 
.,   a    bi^huji  oi'   hcypt,  nn.i   C«- 
.  A  UD'ler  ctiuxure  for  their  \-iew» 

on  the  Milli^nnium. 
A.D.  lioG — un<k>r  I'etcr;    AKninst  Meletiua.  a 

biAhoi)  of  Lyco|tolis,  who  had  sacrificed  to 

idols  nnd  was  therefore  de|K»ed. 
A.D.   li-\ — AtraioHt  Ariu-s  who  wan  depo«od  in 

t  .  '    this  year  under  Alexander. 

A.D.  in.Ht  Ariu*  on'-e  more;  hut  thi* 

tiujL'  i;»  Icr  Hon 

haa     been     de>j 

maki"  enqtiirioH.  by  ' 
A.D.   ajH— When    St.'  .\ 

crated   bishop.     (On   tnc  dn' 

ii.  ln.S6.) 
A.D.  34o — In  farour  of  St.  Athnnasius.     I)c- 

putie.  were  sent  from  the  council  to  Rome 

Hn>l   Tyre    in    that    tense.      Its   synMical 

letter  is  given  by  St.  Athanaaius  in  his  '2nd 

A|M.l..cv. 
A.D.  '  "    '      '"     j.tian;"   in    farour   of 

AD,  ;  r  ^-l.  Athana-sius,  on  his  return 

li  •,    concernifn;    th'xe     who     h;ni 

AnaiiiMxi.     It  I 

On    It*   wise   nn 

Newman's  Arians,  v.  1. 
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Julian  ;  publi.the<i  a  synodical  letter  to  the 
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A.D.  .171 

to  pr' 
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under  St.  Athnnasius : 
M  .uixentius  continuini;  in 
in.     This   is  one   of  those 
•   I  ;\  jt  i.in." 

::)  ler    St.    Athnnnsius    th«     aame 
to  receive  a  I  • 
M  »r'fIlM«,  Uithop  «>:    . 
t  ■  ■ 
A.D.  ■     the    frdlnwer*    of   Orlpen. 

Who  were  ■ 
li'Ifer   is  I': 

.lii^ttnian   to  .Mennaa  on  the  aatne  subject 
I.  r.  ■   >'"!.M«-anls. 
A.D.  -r  St,  Cyril  a^^inst  Ne*toriu»  ; 

.  ;.    Cyril    indite  I    his    celebrated 
with  the  twelve  anatheinaa. 
A.i».  *  -I — under  Timothy.*  '    *   ' 

or   the  Cat,  at  which  th' 
c«<lon  was  condemned,     luii  ».v>-  nit-ti-i. 
A.n.  477. 


turned,  aod  lo  a  sutHtotjueot  srnod  tA« 
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the  6th  general  council.     This  i*  t..     .     i 
on  rectird. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  History  of  Alex- 
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There  were  8  sees  in  Thebais  prima,  under  th« 
metropolitan  of  Antino  ;  and  twice  that  number 
in  Thebais  secunda,  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Ptolemais.  Libya  secunda,  or  Marmarica,  con- 
tained 8,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Dranicon; 
and  Libya  Pentapolis  6,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Sozuza.     Tripoli  was  a  later  acquisition,  in- 


Nicaea)  who  forbade  the  presbyters  iu  future  to 
ordain  their  patriarch  ;  but  decreed  that  on  a 
vacancy  of  the  see,  the  neighbouring  bishops 
should  convene  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
a  proper  patriarch,  whether  elected  from  those 
12  presbyters  or  from  any  others."  Eutychius 
adds,  "  that  during  the  time  of  the  fir;  t  10  patri- 


cluding  3  sees  only.  They  may  have  been  placed  j  archs,  there  were  no  bishops  in  Eg}  pt ;  Deme- 
under  Alexandi-ia  subsequently  to  the  time  of  ■  trius  the  11th  having  been  the  first  t<  consecrate 
the  4th  Council,  when  all  to  the  west  of  them  '  them."  (Taken  from  Neale,  p.  9.)  This  per- 
lay  in  confusion  under  the  Vanaals ;  and  possibly  j  haps  may  serve  to  explain  the  extr<!me  offence 
may  have  been  intended  to  compensate  for  those  ■  taken  by  Demetrius  at  the  ordination  of  Origen 
two  sees  of  Berytus  and  Rabba  bordering  on  \  to  the  priesthood  out  of  the  diocese,  if  a  priest 
Palestine,  of  which  Alexandria  was  then  robbed  in  Alexandria  was  so  miich  more  to  the  bishop 
to  swell  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  on  the  than  a  priest  elsewhere.  It  may  also  serve  to 
south-west  (Cave,  Ch.  Govt.  iv.  11).  The  list  of  explain  the  haste  with  which  Alexander  insti- 
sees  in  Le  Quien  (^Oriens  Christianus,  vol.  ii.  p.  tuted  proceedings  against  Arius.  The  passage 
330-640),  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  patriarch-  of  St.  Jerome  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  inter- 
ate  from  D'Anville,  agrees  with  the  above  in  pretation  to  be  given  to  that  of  Eutychius. 
most  respects,  only  that  it  is  shorter.  j  This   Father   in   an  epistle  to  Evagrius,   while 

Alexandria  had  been  synonymous  with  ortho-  '  dwelling  on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  thus 
doxy  while  St.  Athanasius.  lived  ;  shortly  after  expresses  himself:  "At  Alexandria,  from  the 
his  death,  however,  the  next  place  after  Rome,  !  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  to  that  of  the 
which  it  had  ever  enjoyed  from  Apostolic  times,  bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  (in  the  middle 
was  given  by  the  2nd  General  Council  to  Con-  :  of  the  3rd  century),  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
stantinople.  For  this  it  seemed  to  have  re-  presbyters  to  nominate  one,  elected  from  among 
ceived  ample  compensation  in  the  humiliation  themselves,  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  bishopric  ; 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Nestorius,  just  as  the  army  makes  an  emperor,  or  the  dea- 
at  the  3rd  .Council  under  St.  Cyril ;  when  the  '  cons  nominate  as  archdeacon  any  man  whom  they 
want  of  tact  and  pei'verseness  of  his  successor  know  to  be  of  active  habits  in  their  own  body." 
Dioscorus  enabled  the  more  orthodox  patriarchs  !  (^Ibid.).  St.  Jerome  would  be  talking  nonsense, 
of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  to  help  them- j  if  the  12  of  whom  he  is  speaking  had  been 
selves  at  its  expense,  and   obtain   sanction  for    bishops  themselves ;  that  is,  of  the  same  rank 


their  proceedings  at  the  4th  Council.  For  a 
time,  it  is  true,  Rome  peremptorily  refused  as- 
senting to  them  ;  and  charged  their  authors  with 
having  infringed  the  Nicene  canons.  But  Alex- 
andria falling  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  4th  Council  were 
called  in  question  and  even  condemned,  Rome 
naturally  ceased  taking  any  further  steps  in  its 


as  their  nominee  was  to  be.  Hence  the  theory 
of  an  episcopal  college,  to  which  Dr.  Neale  seems 
to  incline,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  St. 
Jerome  must  have  meant  election,  not  ordina- 
tion, from  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he 
lays  down  elsewhere  that  presbyters  cannot  or- 
dain.    Otherwise,  from  the  a<:e  in  which  Euty- 


favour  ;  and  under  Jacobite  patriarchs  princi-  chius  lived,  and  still  more  the  language  in  which 
pally,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  Alexandria  he  wrote,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  prove 
gradually  came  to  exercise  no  palpable  influence    that  he  meant  election  only,  when  he  certainly 


whatever,  even  as  3rd  see  of  the  world,  on  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  Le  Quien  reckons  48  patri- 
archs in  all,  down  to  Eustathius,  who  was  con- 
secrated A.D.  801,  but  several  of  them  were 
heretical ;  and  there  were  numerous  anti-patri- 
archs, both  heretical  and  schismatical,  from  time 
to  time  disputing  their  claims.  The  '  Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates '  makes  this  Eustathius  the 
66th  patriarch.  Dr.  Neale  makes  him  the  40th, 
and  contemporary  with  Mark  IL,  the  49th  Jaco- 
bite patriarch. 

There  were  several  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  have  been 
variously  explained.  One  rests  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Kutychiu.s„patririrch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
10th  century,  and  of  St.  Jerome,  The  words  of 
Eutychius  are  as  follows  :  "  St.  Mark  along  with 
Ananias  ordained  12  presbyters  to  remain  with 
the  patriarch  ;  so  that  when  the  chair  should 
>>ecomft  vacant,  they  mi^ht  elect  one  out  of  the 


seems  to  be  describing  consecration.  But  agam, 
if  there  were  "  no  bishops  in  Egypt  during  the 
time  of  the  first  ten  patriarchs,"  how  could  epis- 
copal consecration  be  had,  when  once  the  patri- 
arch had  ceased  to  live  ?  To  this  no  satisfactory 
answer  has  ever  been  returned.  Eutychius, 
though  he  lived  in  the  10th  century,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  knoAvn  more  about  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  see,  in  a  land  like  Egypt,  than 
those  who  have  decried  him.  And  certainly, 
though  we  know  there  were  bishops  in  Egypt 
under  Demetrius,  for  two  synods  of  bisliops 
(Phot.  Bihl.  s.  118  and  Huet.  (/num.  i.  12),  we 
are  told,  met  under  him  to  condemn  Origen ;  it 
would  be  ditlicult  to  produce  any  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  wore  any  epis- 
copal sees  there,  besides  that  of  Alexjindria,  bo- 
fore  then.  The  vague  stattMiicnt  of  the  Enij)eror 
Adrian,  "  Illi  qui  Serapim  colimt  Christiani  sunt  : 
et  devoti   sunt  Serapi,   qui  se  Cliristi  episcf)pos 


12  on  whose  head  the  other  11  Hhoald  lay  their    dicunt,"  speaking  of  Egypt,  clearly  warrants  no 


hands,  give  him  benediction,  and  constitute  him 
patriarch  ;  and  lihould  after  thix  choose  some 
other  man  to  supply  the  place  of  the  promoted 
presbyter,  in  such  Bf)rt  that  the  pre«byt<'ry 
should  always  consixt  of  12.  This  custom  con- 
linu«»d  at  Alexandria  till  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch Abfxander,  one  of  the  318  (Knthtrs  of 
CHRIST.  kSt. 


such  inference,  standing  alone  ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  suggested  that  each  of 
the  firHt  teu  patriarchs  consecrated  his  suc- 
cessor during  his  own  life-time.  Yot  there  was 
a  Ktrang'!  haste  in  electing  a  new  j>atriarch  of 
Alexandria,  that  neems  to  rctjuire  soiimj  oxpla- 
natiun.     The  new  patriarch,  we  learn  from  Lil-n- 
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At  early  as  the  ilrd   century  we   find  hn; 
"papa,"  archbishop  in  the  next,  and  pa*.   .. 
in  the  .Sth  century,  but  not  till  after  St.  Cyril. 
In  later  time.*,  "judge  of  the  whole  world  "  was 
a  title  given  him,  on  account  of  hia  having  for- 
merlr  r.      '  '     '  r.     On  the  liturgies  in  use  in 
the   kgN  •  ese,    I>r.   Neale   say*  {General 

fntrod.  I.  .-'  —J).  "The  Alexandrine  family  con- 
tains 4  liturgies:  St.  Mark,  which  is  the  normal 
form.  St.  Ihsil,  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  firegory.  .  .  . 
St.  .M.irk'-i  was  the  rite  of  the  iirthf»«lox  Church 
of  Ali-iitiidi  ia.  .  .  .  The  other  three  are  used  by 
the  Munophyjtites.  St.  Ba.sil  (i.  e.  the  Copto- 
Jacobitc)  is  the  normal  and  usual  form ;  St. 
Gregory  is  employed  in  l.ent ;  St.  Cyril  on  festi- 
Tals.  .  .  .  Whr  the  first  of  these  liturgies  bears 
the  name  of  fWisil  "  is  uncertain.  "  It  is  not 
possible  now  to  discover  ita  origin,  though  it 
would  ap|>e.ir  to  have  (teen  originally  Catholic ; 
to  have  been   tmnslate^l    from    the   Greek    into 
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qnestion,    whicn  are  either   imitated  from   the  I 
3^th  and  40th  Apostolic  Canons,  or  have  been 
imitated  by  the  authors  of  that  collection  [Apos- 
tolic Canons].     Tne  24th  directs  that  Church  , 
property,  which  ought  to  be  administered  subject 
to  the  judgment   and  authority  of  the   bishop,  { 
should  be  distinguished  in  such  a  way  that  the  i 
presbyters    and  deacons    may  know  of  what   it 
consists,  so  that  at  the  bisliop's  death  it  may  not  j 
be  embezzled,  or  lost,  or  mixed  up  with  his  private  j 
property.     That   part    of  this    canon    in    which  | 
reference  is  made  to  the  duties  imposed  on  pres-  I 
byters  and  deacons  is  not  contained  in  the  Apos-  j 
tolic  canon.     Tiiis  omission  would  seem  to  point 
to  the   conclusion   that   this   council  is  later  in 
date  than  the  39th  Apostolic  canon  ;  and  Beve- 
ridge  (C'o(i.  Can.  i.  43)  draws  the  same  inference 
as  to  the  date  of  the  40th  Apostolic  canon  from 
its  not  making  mention  of  oi  rwy  aypwv  Kapirol, 
words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  25th  Canon 
of  Antioch.    By  the  25th  canon  it  is  provided  that 
the  P*rovincial  Synod  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  the  bishop  is  accused  of  converting 
Church   property  to   his   own   use,   which  was 
also   forbidden    by    the   37th   Apostolic    canon, 
or  managing  it  without   the  consent  (jit)  fjiera 
yv(i)fi7}s)  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also 
in  cases  where  the  bishop  or  the  presbyters  who 
are  associated  with  him  are  accused  of  any  mis- 
appropriation for  their  own  benefit.     Here  again 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  this  canon  is 
to  make  provision  for  the  better  and  more  care- 
ful management  of  Church  property,  and  that  it 
doe>  not  abridge  any  right  of  alienation  which 
the  bishop  may  have  before  possessed.     It  must, 
however,   be    observed    that   the    power   of  the 
bishop  to  manage  {xeipi^fu)  Church  property  (an 
expression   which   would  doubtless   include  the 
act  of  alienation)  is  qualified  by  the  proviso  that 
it    must    be  exercis«!d  with    the  consent  of  his 
presbyters  and  deacons. 

The  7th  and  8th  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Gangra  (the  date  of  this  council  is  uncertain, 
some  writers  placing  it  as  early  as  A.D.  324,  and 
others  as  late  a.s  A.D.  371 :  see  Van  Espen, 
Disnei-tatio  in  Synodum  Ganijrenseili,  Op.  iii.  120, 
ed.  Lovan.'  1753,  and  Beveridge,  Aduott.  in  id. 
Cone,  who  inalines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
held  a  shoi-t  time  before  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  341),  prohibit  under  pain  of  anathema  all 
l)ersons  from  alienating  {lih6vai  t^w  rr,s  iKK\r}- 
tri'as)  pro<luce  belonging  to  the  Church,  except 
they  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  his 
oeconomus,  or  officer  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
Church  proj>erty. 

The  enactments  contained  in  the  second  Coun- 
cr'i  of  Nicacii  (or  as  it  is  generally  styled  the  7th 
Oecumenical  C<juncil)  A.D.  787,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  below. 

The  African  Church  seems  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  place  special  restrictions  upon  the 
j>ower  of  alienatiu;;  Church  property  possessed 
by  bishops  un'ler  the  g«;ueral  law.  By  the  31st 
canon  of  the  axle  known  as  the  ytatutu  Kccleai'ie 
Antiriwi^  promulgated  (accordinj;  to  Bruns,  Ca- 
nonrs,  i,  140)  at  the  4th  Council  of  Carthajje 
(a.D.  39b),  the  bishop  iK  enjoined  to  use  the  pos- 
»essioDs  of  the  Church  as  tru«t«;e,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  his  own  projx^rty  ;  and  by  the  next 
C'lDon  all  ^ifts,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church 
proj<«rty  made  by  bishops  without  the  consent  in 
writing  ("abiMjue  conniventiu  et  subiKriptioQe  ") 


of  their  clei'gy  are  pronounced  invalid.  In  the 
31st  canon  there  are  further  provisions  against 
the  unauthorized  alienation  of  Church  property 
by  the  inferior  clergy.  If  convicted  in  the 
synod  of  this  offence  they  are  to  make  restitu- 
tion out  of  their  own  property. 

Again   by   the    26th   (ap.    Bev.   29th)   canon 
of  the  Codex  Ecclcsiae  Africanae   promulgated 
A.D.   419,  w^hich  repeats  the  4th  canon  of  the 
5th    CouncL    of    Carthage    (  a.d.   401 ),     it    is 
ordained  that  no  cue  sell  the  real  property  be- 
longing to  the  Church  ;  but  if  some  very  urgent 
reason  for  doing  so  should  arise,  it  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Primate  of  the  Province,  who  is 
to  detei-mine  in  council  with  the  proper  number  of 
bishops  («>.  twelve)  whether  a  sale  is  to  be  made 
or  not ;  but  if  the  necessity  for  action  is  so  great 
that  the  bishop  cannot  wait  to  consult  the  synod, 
then  he  is  to  summon  as  witnesses  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  at  least,  and  to  be  careful  after- 
wards to  report  the  matter  to  the  synod.     The 
penalty  of  disobedience  to  this  canon  was  de- 
position.     By  the  33rd   canon  (ap.  Bev.   36th) 
presbyters  are  forbidden  to  sell  any  Church  pro- 
perty without  the  consent  of  their  bishops ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  bishops  are  forbidden  to  sell 
any  Church  lands  (praedia)  wnthout  the  privity 
of  their  Synod   or  presbyters.      (See   on   these 
canons  Van  Espen,   Op.  iii.  299,  &c. ;    and  the 
Scholion  of  Balsamon  ap.  Bev.  Band.  Can.  i.  551.) 
Passing  from  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  to  Italy, 
the  earliest  proA'isions  with  reference  to  alienation 
to  be  found  in  the  councils  are  in  the  council  held 
at  Rome  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  A.D.  502.     The 
circumstances  under  which  the   canons  of  this 
council  were  passed  (and  which  relate  solely  to  the 
question  of  alienation)  are  thus  described  by  Dean 
Milman  :  "On  the  vacancy  of  the  see  [by  the  death 
of  Pope  Siftiplicius,  a.d.  483]  occurred  a  singular 
scene.    The  clergy  were  assembled  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the    midst    of  them   stood  up  Basilius,  the 
Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  acting  as  Vice- 
gerent of  Odoacer  the  barbarian  King.     He  ap- 
peared by  the  command  of  his  master,  and  by 
the  admonition  of   the  deceased  Simplicius,  to 
take    care   that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  sedition  or  tumult  during  the 
election.    .     .    .    He  proceeded,  as  the  protector 
1  of  the  Church  from  loss  and  injury  by  church- 
men, to  proclaim  the  following  edict:  'That  no 
,  one  under  the  penalty  of  anathema  should  alie- 
\  nate  any  farm,  buildings,  or  ornaments  of  the 
j  churches ;  that  such  alienation    by   any    bishop 
present  or  future  was  null  and  void.'     So  im- 
portant did  this  precedent  appear,  so  dangerous 
in   the   hands    of  these   schismatics   who    would 
even  in  those  days  limit  the  sacerdotal   power, 
that  nearly  twenty  years  after,  a  fortunate  occa- 
sion was  seized  by  the  Po}>e  Symmachus  tt»  annul 
this  decree.     In  a  Synod  of  bishops  at  Koniu  the 
edict  was   rehearsed,   interrupted  by  protests  of 
the  bishops  at  this  presumptuous  intert'ercme  of 
the  laity  with  affairs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The   authenticity   of  the  decree   was  not   called 
in   question  ;  it   was  declared  invalid  as    being 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the    Fathers  enacted 
on   lay  authority,  and   as  not  being   ratifio*!   by 
the    signature    of  any    I'ishop    at    Koine.      The 
same  council,  however,  acknowledgoil  its  wisdom 
by  re-enacting  its  ordinances  again-st  tli**.  ali<'na- 
tion    of  r'hurch    jtroperty  "    {//istury   of    Lntht. 
,  Christiatiity,  vol.  i.,  p.  221,  2nd  ed.).     On  thi« 
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same  prelnte,  permits  exchanges  between  mo- 
nasteries with  the  consent  of  both  communities 
(addit   25). 

The  last  Council  which  passed  canons  on  the 
subject  of  alienation  during  The  period  covered 
bv  this  article,  is  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea  (the 
"Seventh  Oecumenical  Council ")  held  A.D.  787. 
The  12th  canon  making  mention  of  the  39th 
Apostolic  Canon  forbids  the  alienation  or  transfer 
of  Church  lands  by  bishops  and  abbots  in  favour 
of  princes  or  other  secular  potentates  ;  and  it  also, 
like  manv  of  the  canons  hereinbefore  cited,  pro- 
hibits bishops  from  appropriating  any  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  their  own  use  or  to  that  of 
their  relatives.  Even  when  the  retention  of  any 
Church  lands  is  unprofitable  they  may  not  be 
sold  to  magistrates  or  princes,  but  to  the  clergy 
or  to  farmers  ;  and  these  again  may  not  sell  them 
to  magistrates,  and  so  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
canon.  Such  deceitful  transactions  are  invalid, 
and  the  bishop  or  abbot  who  is  guilty  of  taking 
part  in  them  is  to  be  deposed. — See  the  elaborate 
SchoUon  of  Balsamon  on  this  canon,  ap.  Bev. 
Fand.  Can.  i.  303. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  principal 
canons  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
the  first  eight  centuries,  there  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered the  laws  by  which  the  Christian  emperors 
limited  the  power  of  the  Church  as  regards  the 
alienation  of  its  property. 

Constantine  the  Great  had  in  a  decree  of  the 
year  a.d.  323  (sees.  16,  18)  assured  to  the 
Church  the  safe  enjoyment  of  its  property,  and 
had  commanded  the  restitution  as  well  by  the 
State  as  by  private  individuals  of  all  such  pro- 
perty as  they  might  have  got  possession  of;  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  imperial 
legislation  concerning  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Codex  Tltcodjsianus  in  A.D.  438. 

The  C'xJex  liepetitae  Praeleciionis  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  December  a.d.  534  contains  in 
the  2nd  title  of  the  1st  Book  various  provisions, 
made  by  his  predecessors  and  re-enacted  by  him, 
on  the  subject  of  alienation. 

In  the  14th  section  there  is  a  constitution  of 
the  Kmperor  Leo  (a.d.  470)  which  prohibits  the 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  or  any  of  his 
Btewards  (oeconomi)  from  alienating  in  any  way 
the  land  or  other  immoveable  property  or'  the 
coloni  or  slaves  or  state  allowances  ( civiles 
annonae)  belonging  to  his  Church,  not  even  if  all 
the  clergy  agreed  with  the  Archbishop  and  his 
steward  as  to  the  pr()i>riety  of  the  transaction. 
The  reason  given  for  this  stringent  law  is  that 
as  the  Church  which  is  the  mother  of  Religion 
and  Kaith,  is  changeless,  her  prf»perty  ought  to 
be  preserved  also  without  change.  Any  trans- 
actions ompieted  in  defiance  of  this  constitution 
were  void,  and  all  profits  resulting  then-from 
were  given  to  the  Church.  The  stewards  who 
were  partien  to  the  act  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 
iheir  prof)erty  made  liable  for  any  damage  which 
might  arine  from  thin  infringement  of  tlie  law. 
The  notarieH  employed  w»^re  to  be  Bent  into  j»er- 
petual  eiile,  and  thu  judge  who  ratified  the  pro- 
ceeding was  pMni<(hed  by  the  loss  of  his  office 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  There 
was,  however,  an  exception  made  to  this  rule  in 
the  c'lM!  of  a  usufruct,  the  creation  of  which 
was  {fermitted  for  a  term  of  years  or  f<»r  the 
Iif«  of  tb«  oaufroctuary.     (The  editions  of  the 


Corpus  Juris  Civilis  generally  contain  after  this 
section  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Novells  on 
the  same  subject.) 

The  17th  section  contains  a  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  which  no  precise  date 
is  affixed  by  the  commentators,  but  which  must 
have  been  promulgated  between  the  years  A.D. 
491  and  517  (Haenel,  Indices  ad  Corjyus  Legum 
ah  Imp.  Rom.  arde  Just,  latarum,  p.  82,  Lipsiae 
1857).  This  constitution,  like  the  last  cited, 
applies  solely  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  relates  to  monasteries,  orphanages  and 
other  eleemosynary  institutions  whose  property 
might  in  cases  of  necessity  be  sold,  exchanged, 
mortgaged,  or  leased  in  perpetual  emphyteusis  ; 
provided  that  the  transaction  be  effected  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  particular  body  whose  property  is  about 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  is,  however,  decreed  that  if 
there  be  moveable  property  (the  sacred  vessels 
excepted)  sufficient  to  meet  the  sum  required, 
the  immoveable  property  shall  not  be  touched. 

In  the  21st  section  is  given  a  constitution  of 
Justinian  himself  (a.d.  529)  in  which  he  forbids 
any  sale  or  other  alienation  of  sacred  vessels  or 
vestments  except  only  with  the  object  of  re- 
deeming captives  (and,  according  to  some  edi- 
tions, relieving  famine)  ;  *'  quoniam  non  absur- 
dum  est  animas  hominum  quibuscunque  vasis 
vel  vestimentis  praeferri." 

The  rule  which  permitted  the  sale  or  melting 

down   of  Church    plate    for   the  redemption  of 

captives  is  one  of  great  antiquity.     Its  propriety 

is  nowhere   more  eloquently  defended  than   in 

the  following  passage    from   the    2nd   Book    of 

St.  Ambrose  De  Officvs  Ministrorum  (cir.    a.d. 

391)  "  Quid  enim  diceres  ?      Timui  ne  templo 

Dei  ornatus  deesset  ?    Responderet :    Aurum  Sa- 

cramenta    non   quaerunt ;    neque    auro   placent, 

quae  auro  non  emuntur.     Ornatus  sacramento- 

rum  redemptio  captivorum  est^     Vere  ilia  sunt 

vasa  pretiosa,  quae  redimunt  animas  a  morte. 

Ille    verus   thesaurus   est  Domini  qui  operatur 

quod  sanguis  Ejus  operatus  est.      .     .     .      Opus 

est  ut  quis  fide  sincera  et  perspicaci  providentia 

munus  hoc  impleat.     Sane  si  in  sua  aliquis  deri- 

vat  emolumenta,  crimen  est ;  sin  vero  paui)eribus 

erogat,  captivum  redimit,  misericordia  est."     H« 

concludes  by  directing   that  vessels  which   are 

not  conseci'ated  should  be  taken  in  preference  to 

those  which   have   been  consecrated  ;  and    that 

both  must  be  broken  up  and  melted  within  the 

precinct  of  the  Church  (cap.  28).     The  supreme 

claims  of  charity  over  all  other  considerations  are 

insisted  uj)on  in  the  same  strain  by  St.  Jerome 

(  A/>.  ad  A'epotiatium,  a.d.  .394)  and  St.  Chrysostom 

(Horn.  52  in  St.  Alatthaeum),  while  at  the  same 

time  the  jiroper  respect  due  to  the  sacred  vessels 

is  always  emphatically  enjoined,  as,  for  example, 

by  St.  Optatus,  JJe  Hckisnude  Donatistaram  vi.  2. 

An  example  of  the  precautions  taken  against  the 

abuse  of  this  jjrivilege  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 

the   letters   of  Gregory   the  Great    (vii.    13)    in 

which  writing  (a.d.  597)  to  Fortunatus,  Bishop 

of    Fano,    he    gives    permission   for    the   sale    of 

Church    plate   in  (»rder  to  redeem   captives,   but 

directs,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  all  suspicion, 

that    the    sale    and    the    payment    over    of   the 

money   receive»i    therefrom    should    be    made    in 

the  {)rescncc  of  the  *'  defensor." 

Posking  to  the  Aotells  vf  Justiniaa — the  7th 
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to  the  exchange  of  ecclesiastical  property  and 
the  sale  of  immoveables  and  Church  i)late  for 
the  redemption  of  captives.  The  provisions 
therein  contained  do  not  differ  in  any  important 
particular  from  the  previous  laws  above  cited  on 
the  same  subject,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Law  (which  have 
now  been  examined)  have  been  usefully  arranged 
by  the  glossator  on  the  Corims  Juris  Civilis, 
Nov.  7  and  Nov.  120  (ed.  Lugd.  1627).  Im- 
moveable property  belonging  to  the  Church  can- 
not be  alienated  under  any  circumstances  if  it 
fall  within  the  following  classes — 1.  If  it  had 
been  given  by  the  emperor  (Nov.  120,  7).  2.  If 
the  thing  to  be  alienated  is  the  church  or  mo- 
nai.terv  itself  («'->.).  3.  When  the  proposed  trans- 
feree is  the  oeconomus  or  other  church  officer 
(i^).).  4.  When  the  property  was  given  to  the 
Church  subject  to  a  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  alienated  (Nov.  120,  9).  5.  If  the  pro- 
posed transferee  be  a  heretic  (131,  14).  But 
subject  to  the  above  restrictions,  immoveable 
property  may  be  alienated  under  the  following 
circumstances,   viz.  : — 1.    For   debt   (Nov.    46). 

2.  By  way  of  emphyteusis    for   a    term  (var.). 

3.  In  exchange  with  another  church  (Nov.  54,  2). 

4.  If  the  transferee  be  the  emperor  (Nov.  7,  2). 

5.  For  the  redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  120,  9).  ! 
On  the  other  hand  moveable  property  can    be 
freely  alienated  if  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken.     The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  cf  Church 
plate,  which  cannot  be  alienated  except  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  7,  8  and  Nov.  120,  , 
10),  and  for  the  payment  of  debt  when  it  is  not 
necessarv  for  the  proper  performance  of  Divine  , 
Service  (Nov.  120,  10). 

The  Barharian  Codes  contain,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  laws  directed  against  the  forci- 
ble seizure  of  Church  property,  but  such  acts 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  fall  under  the  head 
of  alienation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  anterior  in  date  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

By  the  3rd  chajiter  of  the  5th  Book  of  the 
Le'jes  Msigt/iorum  (cir.  a.d.  700:  see  Davoud 
Oghlou,  Ilidoire  de  la  Leffislation  dcs  Anciens 
GernuiifiSy  i.  2)  if  any  bishop  or  clerk  alienate 
by  sale  or  gift  any  Church  proj)erty  without  the 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  such  sale  or 
gift  is  void,  unless  it  be  made  according  to  the 
ancient  canons. 

Again  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Lex  Alam- 
r/uiiioruin  (which  in  its  present  shape  was  pro- 
bably compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
c«ptury — see  Davoud  Oghlou,  op.  cit.  i.  304)  the 
inferior  clergy  are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  lauds 
or  slaves  except  by  way  of  exchange. 

Iri  the  collection  entitled  Cuj/ituturut  lieijum 
FraiuO'Hin  there  is  a  Capitulary  of  the  date  A.r>. 
814,  forbidding  all  jtersons  whatsoever  to  ask 
fi<r  or  receive  any  Church  pro|Mirty  under  paia  of 
ftxcommuuicatiou  (H,  135). 

There  are  uImj  two  (.'iipitularicn  which  are 
probably  not  later  iu  date  than  the  one  last 
citi-'i.  hy  the  firnt  of  these  |»rehl<yterH  an-  for- 
r»i'l'Un  to  sell  CJhurch  prop«M-ty  wit)iout  the  (w.n- 
M;nt  of  the  bishop  (7,  27);  to  which  in  the 
wcond  i»  added  tlie  consent  of  other  j)rieMts  of 
gittA  reputation  (7,  LH). 

(The  following  authoritieH  may  be  con.Hult«'d  : 
— i)ii  Kot.«4caud  de  la  ComlM*,  Iiocucit  dc  Jui  iu- 


prudence  Canonique  [Paris  1755],  sub  voce  Alie- 
nation ;  Boehmer,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Frote'tait- 
^iwm[Halae  Magd.  1738,  &;c.]  in  JJecretd.  III.  13  ; 
Ferraris,  Bibliotluxa  Canonica  [ed.  Migne],  sub 
voce  Alienatio ;  Sylvester  Mazzolini  da  Prieiio 
[Lugd.  1533]  sub  voce  Alienatio;  Redoanus,  l)c 
Re 'US  Ecdesiae  non  alienandis  [printed  in  tlie  2nd 
part  of  the  15th  volume  of  the  'Tractates  Uui- 
versi  Juris,  Venice,  1584] ;  and  the  Commenta- 
tors on  the  above-cited  passages  fi-om  the  Corj.us 
Juris  Civilis,  and  on  the  following  passages  frcpm 
the  Cor  J  us  Juris  Canonici,  Decreti  Secunda 
Pars,  Causa  xii.  Quaestio  2  ;  and  Decrettd.  lib. 
III.  13).  [I.  B.] 

ALLELI'IA  (Greek  'AAArjAoi^m).  The  litur- 
gical form   of  the  Hebrew  iT^'l^pn,  "  Sing   ye 

praises  to  Jehovah  ;"  a  formula  found  in  Psalm 
117,  and  in  the  headings  of  several  Psalms,  espe- 
cially Psalms  113-118,  which  formed  the  ''Hal- 
lel,"  or  Alleluia  Magnum,  sung  at  all  the  greater 
Jewish  feasts.  Alleluia  and  Amen,  says  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  {Ep.  178,  ii.  1160,  Migne), 
neither  Latin  nor  barbarian  has  ventured  to 
translate  from  the  sacred  tongue  into  his  own ; 
in  all  lands  the  mystic  sound  of  the  Hebrew  is 
heard. 

1.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  early  Church 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Paschal  feast  the 
custom  of  singing  Psalms  with  Alleluia  at  the 
Paschal  sacrifice ;  and  this  conjecture  derives 
some  probability  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  sacramentaries  the  Alleluia  precedes  and 
follows  a  verse,  as  in  the  Jewish  usage  it  precedes 
and  follows  a  Psalm.  Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  Church  was 
confirmed,  if  not  originated,  by  St.  John's  vision 
(^Apoc.  19,  6)  of  the  heavenly  choir,  who  sang 
Alleluia  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  By  the 
4th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known  as 
the  Christian  shout  of  joy  or  victory;  for  Sozo- 
men  (//.  E.  vii.  15,  p.  298)  tells  of  a  voice 
heard  (an.  389)  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria  chanting  Alleluia,  which  was  taken 
for  a  sign  of  its  coming  destruction  by  the  Chris- 
tians. The  victoiy  which  the  Christian  Britons, 
under  the  guidance  of  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  with 
their  loud  shout  of  Alleluia,  gained  over  the 
pagan  Picts  and  Scots  (an.  429)  is  another  instance 
of  the  use  of  Alleluia  for  encouragement  and 
triumph  (Beda,  Historia  Ecclesinstica,  i.  c.  20, 
p.  49);  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  ii.  Ep.  10, 
p.  53)  speaks  as  if  he  had  heard  the  long  lines  of 
haulers  by  the  river  side,  as  they  towed  the 
boats,  chanting  Alleluia  as  a  "celcusma,"  to  make 
them  pull  together.  These  instances  are  of  course 
not  altogether  free  from  suspicion ;  but  they 
serve  to  show  that  in  early  times  the  Alleluia 
was  regarded  as  a  natural  expression  of  Christian 
exultation  or  encouragement. 

2.  A  Hj)ecial  use  ot'  the  Alleluia  is  found  in  the 
liturgies  botli  of  Kast  and  West.  In  most  Eastern 
liturgies,  it  follows  itninediattdy  upon  the  ClIK- 
fir.'Hlc  HvMN,  which  i)reoe(l(!s  the  greater  Kn- 
TUANCK  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  St.  .lames, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Chrvs"stoiri  (Neab^'s  'I'etndouin, 
pp.  54,  55),  In  th«'  Mozarabic,  whieli  has  many 
(Oriental  (rharacterinticH,  it  is  nung  after  tlie 
Oohpel,  while  the  priest  is  making  the  oblation: 
''Interim  <|Uod  chorus  di(;it  /1/A /«/>«,  oH'enithacer* 
doH  hoHtiain  cinn  cnliee"  (Neale's  Tctntlinjid^ 
p.  GO).     In  the  Weitt,  it  folloWM  the  (iiiADUALf 
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other  churches ;  and  in  the  same  year  his  suc- 
cessor, Boniface  IV.,  having  cleansed  and  restored 
the  Pantheon,  obtained  the  emperor's  permission 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  name 
"  S.  Mariae  semper  Virgiuis  et  omnium  Mar- 
tyrum  :"  (Liber  Pontif.  in  iluratori,  Rer.  Ital. 
Scriptores,  iii.  1,  135).  This  dedication  is  com- 
memorated, and  is  believed  to  have  taken  place, 
on  May  13.  On  this  d;<y  we  find  in  the  old  Ro- 
man Martyrology  edited  by  Rosv.-eyd,  "  S.  Mariae 
ad  Martyres  dedicationis  dies  agitur  a  Bonifacio 
Papa  sta'tutus."  Baronius  tells  us,  that  he  found 
it  recorded  in  an  ancient  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Church  itself,  that  it  was  first  dedicated  "  In 
honorem  S.  Mariae,  Dei  Genetricis,  et  omnium 
SS.  Martyrum  et  Confessorum ;"  and  that  at  the 
time  of  dedication  the  bones  of  martyrs  from 
the  various  cemeteries  of  the  city  were  borne  in 
a  procession  of  twenty-eight  carriages  to  the 
church.  {Martyrol.  Rom.  p.  204.)  The  technical 
use  of  the  word  "confessor"  seems,  however,  to 
indicate  a  somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the 
dedication;  and  Paul  us  Diaconus  {Hist.  Loiigo- 
bard.  iv.  37,  p.  570)  tells  us  simply  that  Phocas 
granted  Boniface  permission,  "  Ecclesiam  beatae 
semper  Virginis  Mariae  et  omnium  Martyrum 
fieri,  ut  ubi  quondam  omnium  non  deorum  sed 
daemonum  cultus  erat,  ibi  deinceps  omnium  fieret 
memoria  sanctorum,"  and  the  church  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  "S.  Maria  dei  Martiri." 
This  festival  of  the  13th  May  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  city  of  Rome,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  dedication-festival  of  the 
Rotunda,  con-esponding  to  the  dedication-festivals 
of  other  churches,  but  of  higher  celebrity,  as  the 
commemoration  of  the  final  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
festival  of  All  Saints  on  Nov.  1  is  somewhat 
obscure.  The  Martijrologium  Rom.  Vet.,  al- 
ready quoted,  gives  under  "  Kal.  Novembr."  a 
"  Festivitas  Sanctorum,  quae  Celebris  et  gene- 
ralis  agitur  Romae."  The  very  terms  here  used 
show  that  this  "Festivitas  Sanctorum"  was  a 
6i)ecially  Roman  festival,  And  it  was  probably 
simply  the  dedication-feast  of  an  oratory  dedi- 
Ciited  by  Gregory  III.  "  In  honorem  Omnium 
Sjinctorum."  But  in  the  8th  century,  the  ob- 
seivance  of  the  festival  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Rome.     Beda's  Metrical  Martijrology  has 

"  IVlultiplici  njttlat  gctnina  ct'n  in  fronte  November,  • 
Cunctorum  fulgct  Satictorum  laude  decorls." 

In  the  ancient  Hieronymian  calendar  in 
D'Achery  {Spicileij.  tom.  ii.),  it  appe;irs  under 
Kal.  Novemb.,  but  only  in  the  (bird  place; 
**  Natalis  St.  (y'aesarii ;  St.  Andomari  Episcopi ; 
live  Omnium  Sanctorum."  The  list  of  festivals 
ID  the  J'cniteiitifil  of  Boniface  gives  "  In  solemni- 
tate  Omnium  Sanctorum  ;  "  but  tlie  feast  is  not 
found  in  tiie  li>t  given  by  Chrodogang  (an.  70'J), 
or  in  Charlemagne's  Capitulary  (O/ijj.  C'aroli 
MatjTii,  \.  'VlCj)  on  the  subject  of  festivals.  It 
apj^ars  then  to  have  been  observed  by  some 
churclu'H  in  Germany,  France,  and  Kngland  in 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  not  univer- 
■allr.  It  was  [lerhapH  this  fliver.'-ity  «»f  practice 
which  induced  Gregory  IV,,  in  the  year  835,  to 
•ugliest  to  the  Kmj)eror  Lewis  the  Pioun,  a  ge- 
neral ordinance  on  the  subject.  Sigebi-rt,  in  his 
Chroniron  (in  Pistorius,  Scrtj/t.  Genu.  tom.  i.), 
UlU  u»,  undei  that  year,  "Tunc  monente  Gre- 


gorio  Papa,  et  omnibus  cpiscopis  assenticntibus, 
Ludovicus  Imperator  statuit,  ut  in  Gallia  et 
Germania  Festivitas  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  Kal. 
Novemb.  celebraretur,  quam  Romaui  ex  instituto 
Bonifacii  Papae  celebrant."  (Compare  Adonis 
Martyrol.  ed.  Rosweyd,  p.  180.)  It  would  seem 
from  this,  that  the  festivals  of  May  13  and 
Nov.  1  had  already  coalesced  on  the  latter  day, 
and  that  the  one  festival  then  observed  was 
referi'ed  to  Boniface  IV.,  who,  in  fact,  instituted 
that  of  May  13.  The  time  was  perhaps  chosen 
as  being,  in  a  large  part  of  Lewis's  dominions, 
the  time  of  leisure  after  harvest,  when  men's 
hearts  are  disposed  to  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  From  this  time,  All  Saints'  day  be- 
came one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  its  observance  general  throughout  Europe. 

It  probably  had  a  Vigil  from  the  first,  as  be- 
fore the  time  of  its  general  observance  a  Vigil 
and  Fast  preceded  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  It  .may,  perhaps,  have  had  an  octave 
from  its  first  institution  in  Rome  itself;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  in  other  churclies,  for  an  octave 
of  All  Saints  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  any 
calendar  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  Proper 
collects,  preface,  and  benediction  for  the  "  Natalis 
Omnium  Sanctorum  "  are  found  in  some,  but  not 
the  most  ancient,  MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (p.  138). 

(Baronius  in  Martyrologio  Romano^  May  13 
and  Nov.  1 ;  Binterim's  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  vol. 
v.  pt.  1,  p.  487  ff. ;  Alt  in  Herzog's  Real-Ency' 
clopddie,  i.  247.)  [C] 

ALL  SOULS,  Festival  of  {Omnium  fide- 
lium  defunctorum  memoria  or  commemoratio^. 
Very  ancient  traces  of  the  observance  of  a  day 
for  the  commemoration  of  "  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord "  (according  to 
Cyprian)  appear  In  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Tertullian  {De  Corona  Mjlitis,  c.  3)  says, 
"  Oblationes  pro  defunctis  annua  die  facimus." 
And  .to  the  same  eflect  he  speaks  {De  Exhort. 
Castitatis,  c.  11,  and  De  Monogam.  c.  10)  of 
annual  offerings  (oblationes)  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  These  were  probably  made  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death,  and  were  especially  the 
business  of  surviving  relatives.  So  Chrysostom 
{Horn.  29  in  Acta  A  post.),  speaks  of  those  who 
made  commemoration  of  a  mother,  a  wife  or  a 
child.  Similarly  Augustine  {De  Curd  pro  Mor- 
tuis,  ch.  4). 

It  appears  from  an  allusion  in  Amalarius  of' 
Metz  (before  837)  that  in  his  time  a  day  was 
specially  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  all 
souls  of  the  departed,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  the  day  following  All  Saints'  Day. 
Amalarius  says  expressly  {De  I'Jccl.  Ojfficiis,  lib. 
iii.  c.  44)  "  Anniversaria  dies  ideo  repetitur 
pro  defunctis,  (|Uoniam  nescimus  qualiter  corum 
causa  habeatur  in  alterii  vitfi."  And  in  c.  65, 
he  says  "  Post  oflicium  Sanctr)rum  inserui  of- 
ficium  pro  mortuis  ;  iniilti  enim  transierunt  de 
praesenti  Ka(!culo  (|ui  iioii  illico  Sanctis  conjun- 
guntur,  pro  (juibus  solit<»  more  ollicium  agitur." 
Tlie  festival  of  All  Souls  is  h(M(!  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  that  of  All  Saints,  and 
may  very  probably  have  taken  place  on  the 
morrow  of  tlmt  day.  liut  the  earliest  definite 
injunction  for  the  observance  of  a  commemoration 
of  all  bouU  of  tho  departed  on  Nov.  2  apptars  to 
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and  c.  2,  ib.  4 ;  and  St.  Ambrose,  Optatus,  and  the 
Councils  of  Lerida  end  CartJi/xge,  above  quoted  ; 
or  later  still,  Capit.  Hc'-ard.  Archiep.  Turon. 
116.  in  Baluz.  Capit.  1.  1294,  and  repeatedly  in 
the  Capit'daries).  There  was  also  an  alms-box 
(ya(o(pv\dKiov,  corbona^  see  St.  Cypr.,  De  Op.  et 
ileemos.,  and  St.  Hieron.,  Epist.  27,  c.  14),  placed 
in  the  church  for  casual  alms,  to  be  taken  out 
monthly  (Tertull.  Apol.  39).  And  Paulinus 
{Epist.  32)  speaks  of  a  table  (niensa)  for  re- 
ceiving the  offerings.  Collections  for  the  poor  in 
church  both  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days  are 
mentioned  by  St.  Leo  the  Great  {Serm.  de  Col- 
lectis).  The  poor  also  habitually  sat  at  the 
church  door,  at  least  in  the  East,  to  receive  alms 
(St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  xxvi.  De  Verb.  Apost.,  Horn.  i. 
in  2  Tim.,  Rom.  iii.  Be  Foenit.). 

III.  An  institution  having  a  formal  list  of  re- 
cipients, mainly  widows  and  orphans  (St.  Ignat., 
ad  Pohjcarp.  iv. ;  Constit.  Apost.  iv.  4,  kc.) ;  or, 
upon  occasion,  martyrs  in  prison  or  in  the  mines, 
or  other  prisoners,  or  shipwrecked  persons  (Dion. 
Corinth,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  23  ;  Tertull.,  De 
Jejun.  13  ;  Lucian,  De  J  forte  Peregrin.  §  11,  Op. 
viii.  279,  Bipont. ;  Liban.,  A.D.  387,  Orat.  xvi. 
in  Tisaraen.,  Orat.  de  Vinctis,  ii.  258,  445,  ed. 
Reiske):  and  special  officers,  as  for  other  directly 
ecclesiastical  functions,  so  also  for  managing  the 
Church  alms,  viz.  deacons  (^Const.  Apost.  ii.  31, 
32,  iii.  19  ;  Dionys.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii. 
11  ;  St.  Cypr.,  Epist.  xli.,  and  xlix.  al.  Iii.,  Fell. ; 
St.  Hieron.,  Ad  Nepot.  Epist.  xxxiv.) ;  and  among 
women,  deaconesses,  commonly  widows  of  ad- 
vanced age  {Constit.  Apost.  iii.  15  ;  St.  Hieron., 
Ad  Xefot.  Ejrist.  xxxiv. ;  and  Lucian  and  Libanius 
as  above).  See  also  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxor.  ii. 
4  and  8)  for  the  charitable  works  of  married 
Christian  matrons. 

IV.  These  arrangements  were  supplemented 
when  necessary  by  special  collections  appointed 
by  the  bishop  (Tertull.,  De  Jejun.  13),  after  the 
pattern  of  St.  Paul,  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, whether  at  home  or  among  brethi-en  or 
others  elsewhere;  e.g.  St.  Cyprian's  collection 
of  "sestertia  centum  millia  nummorurn "  for 
the  redemption  of  Numidian  captives  from  the 
barbarians  (St.  Cypr.,  Ej'ist.  Ix.)  ;  mostly  accom- 
panied by  fast  days  (Tertull.  ib. — and  so,  long 
after,  Theodulph,  A.D.  787  [Cajnt.  38],  enjoins 
almsgiving  continually,  but  specially  on  fast  days), 
but  sometimes  at  the  ordinary  Church  service 
(St.  Leo  M.,  De  CoUcctis):  a  practice  which  grew 
•onietime.<  into  the  abuse  which  was  remedied  by 
the  Council  of  Tours  (ii.  A.D.  507,  c.  5),  enact- 
ing that  each  city  should  provide  for  its  own 
o^K'ir,  and  by  Gregory  the  Groat,  (le.-iiriii'j:  the 
Bijihop  of  Milan  to  protect  a  poor  man  at  Genoa 
from  Jif'ing  compelled  to  contribute  to  such  a 
collection  (St.  Greg.,  Epist.  ix.  120).  See  also 
St.  Hieron.,  Ad-.  Vigilantinm, 

The  iLy6.irat  also  may  be  mentiined  in  this 
C.»onection  (1  Car.  x\.  2^,  Jude  12;  Tertull., 
A}<^.  .'i9 ;  Constit.  Afost.  ii.  28;  prohibited 
CoTiC.  Lnf>d.,  A.D.  3'>4,  c.  5,  and  M;e  Cone,  (juiui- 
next.  A.i».  702,  c.  74;  and  under  AuaI'Ak),  AI^o 
the  {(i-c(if«t  (-r  ^ti'oioxt'iOi  (St, Chrys.,  Horn.  xlv.  in 

I  Act.  AfOHto/.  ;  St.  Aug.,  Tiud.  x<:vii.  in  Joh. 
I  4);  the  irTwxorpo(p»la,  managed  by  the  '*kAi7- 
piKo\  or  i.tfrt)y(>vfnyoi  tuu  imuyticou"  (Cone. 
Chaired,  a.u.  4.'»1,  c.  H;  and  I'.-illid.,  //int.  La"S. 
r.);  the  y-rjow^oufio,  tbe  yurroKu^iia  (I';ill.'id.,  V. 
r~ "" 


names  explain  themselves  (and  see  abundant  re- 
ferences in  Suicer,  sub  voce,  and  Justinian  also 
enacts  laws  respecting  such  institutions  and  the 
clergy  who  n^uiage  tfitm),  and  which  came  into 
being  with  the  Christian  Church.  E.  g.,  the 
paatXfias  of  St.  Basil  at  Caesarea  stands  as  a 
notable  example  of  a  Christian  hospital,  at  once 
for  sick  and  strangers  (St.  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  94 ; 
St.  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xxvii.  and  xxx. ;  Sozom.  vi. 
34),  with  its  smaller  offshoots  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  (St.  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  142,  143)  ;  and 
so  also  the  hospital  of  St.  Chrysostom,  with  his 
advice  on  the  subject  to  the  faithful  of  Con- 
stantinople (St.  Chrys.,  Ilojn.  xlv.  in  Act.  Apost. 
0pp.  ix.  343) ;  and  the  Xenodochium  founded 
"  in  portu  Romano  "  by  Pammachius  and  Fabiola 
(St.  Hieron.,  »J.c?  Ocean.  Ep.  Ixxxiv.).  Add  also 
the  alms  given  at  marriage  and  at  funerals  (St. 
Chrys.,  Horn,  xxxii.  in  S.  Matth.;  St.  Hieron., 
Ad  Pammach.  de  Obitu  Uxor.  Ep.  liv. ;  Pseudo- 
Origen.,  Comment,  in  Job.  lib.  iii.  p.  437  ;  St. 
Aug.;  Cont.  Faust,  xx.  20;  and  see  Bingham). 
Our  own  Council  of  Cealchyth,  in  a.d.  816  (c. 
10),  directs  the  tenth  of  a  bishop's  substance 
to  be  given  in  alms  upon  his  death.  The  Mani- 
chaeans  appear  to  have  refused  alms  to  needy 
persons  not  Manichaeans  on  some  recondite  prin- 
ciple of  their  connection  with  the  principle  or 
evil,  for  which  they  are  condemned  by  St.  Aug. 
{De  Mor.  Munich,  ii.  15,  16)  and  Theodcret 
{Hacr.  Fab.  i.  26). 

There  was  apparently  no  specified  rule  for 
division  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  originally  of 
course  entirely  voluntary  offerings,  anterior  to 
the  5th  century;  the  bishop  being  throughout 
their  chief  administrator,  but  by  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  (see  e.  g.  St.  Cypr.,  about  Felicis- 
simus,  Ej/ist.  xli. ;  and  Cone.  Gangr.,  c.  8,  and 
Epiphan,  Haer.  xL,  condemning  the  Eustathians 
for  withdrawing  their  alms  from  the  bishop  or 
the  officer  appointed  by  him).  In  the  Western 
Church  in  the  5th  century,  (setting  aside  the 
questionable  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Rome  under 
Sylvester  in  324)  we  find  a  fourfold  division  of 
them :  1,  for  the  bishop  ;  2,  for  tlue  clergy ;  3, 
for  the  poor  ;  4,  for  the  fabric  and  sustentation 
of  the  churches.  Or  again,  for  1.  Churches; 
2.  Clergy;  3.  Poor;  4.  Strangers.  This  origin- 
ated with  the  Popes  Simplicius  {Ejrist.  3,  A.D. 
467)  and  Gelasius  (in  Gratian  Cans.  12  qu.  2, 
c.  Sancimus,  A.D.  492);  is  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  {e.g.  Ep.  iv.  11,  v.  44,  vii.  8,  xiii.  44; 
Jiesp.  ad  August.,  &c, ; — and  see  also  Conc.  Aurel'. 
I.  c.  5),  was  varied  in  Charlemagne's  and  Lud. 
Pius'  Capiluliuis  (i.  8u,  Baluz.  718),  as  re- 
garded voluntary  oll'erings,  into  two-tiiirds  to 
the  jjoor  and  one-third  to  tlie  clergy  in  rich 
places,  and  half'  to  each  in  i)oOr  ones;  but  was 
repeated  in  the  old  form  by  the  Oyv./.  ol  Cliarle- 
inagUf  liiiii  elt  respecting  tithes  (Balu/.  i.  350) 
and  by  the  Counc.  of  Worn, a,  A.D.  808,  c.  7; 
T>  ibur.,  A.D.  895,  c.  13  ;  nnd  Armrt'.s,  A.  D.  895  (i"), 
c.  10  (if  at  leuht  this  last  is  nut  to  be  releired 
to  tbe  C<iuncil  of  Nantch  in  058). 

The  special  oJbce  of  J.liiinosijnarius  or  Aiinoncr 
oc<nr»  in  laier  times,  afterwards  the  name  of 
tie  BUpennteudeui  of  ttie  alms-house  or  hospital, 
i>u'i  at  first  a  di^tl'ibutor  of  alms  :  both  in  nion.ts- 
ler  eh  'de.-cribeil  at  length  by  l>u  (>auge,  from  a 
MS  of  St.  Vic;<ir  of  Paris),  although  tiie  olli<'e  in 
tie  older  Egyptian  uionabierics  belouj^ed  to  tb4 
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(^9v(Tia(rr'f)piov),  while  idol-altars  (Bu/jloI)  were  ' 
set  up  in  the  cities  of  JuJah  ;  and,  again  (i.  59), 
•mcrifices  were  offered  "  eirl  rov  Bojud^u  t)s  ^v  eirl 
rod  Quaiaa-TTjplov."  The  word  Bwyuoy  is,  how- 
ever, applied  to  the  Levitical  altar  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  1.  12,  the  work  of  a  gentUicincj  writer.  It 
is  generally  repudiated  by  early  Christian  writers, 
except  in  a  figurative  sens'j :  thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  vii.  p.  717)  and  Origen  (c. 
Celsum  viii.  p.  389)  declare  that  the  soul  is  the 
true  Christian  altar  (Bw/iios),  the  latter  expressly 
admitting  the  charge  of  Celsus,  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  material  altars.  Yet  in  later  times 
Bw/xos  was  sometimes  used  for  the  Christian 
altar ;  Syuesius,  for  instance  (KaradTaais,  c.  19, 
p.  303),  speaks  of  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
unbloody  altar  (Bw^oV). 

5.  The  expression  "  Mensa  Domini,"  or  "  Mensa 
Dominica,"  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Latin  Fathers, 
especially  St.  Augustine  (e.g.  Sermo  21,  c.  5,  on 
Ps.  Ixiii.  11).  And  an  altar  raised  in  honour  of 
a  martyr  frequently  bore  his  name ;  as  "  Mensa 
Cypriani "  (Augustine,  Sermo  310).  The  word 
"  mensa  "  is  frequently  used  for  the  slab  which 
formed  the  top  of  the  altar  (v.  infra). 

6.  Ara,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Bw/xds  (1 
Maccab.  i.  5-4  [57],  etc.),  is  frequently  applied 
by  Tertullian  to  the  Christian  altar,  though  not 
without  some  qualification  ;  for  instance,  "  ara 
Dei"  (ofe  Oratione,  c.  14).  Yet  ara,  like  Bw/uor, 
is  repudiated  by  the  early  Christian  apologists 
on  account  of  its  heathen  associations ;  thus 
Minucius  Felix  (Octavius,  c.  32)  admits  that 
"  Delubra  et  aras  non  habemus  ; "  compare  Arno- 
bius  (^'idv.  Gentes  vi.  1)  and  Lactantius  {^Divin. 
Instit.  ii.  2).  In  rubrics,  Ara  designates  a  port- 
able altar  or  consecrated  slab.  (Macri  Iliero- 
lexicon,  s.v.  "  Altare.")  Ara  is  also  used  for  the 
substructure  on  which  the  mensa,  or  altar  proper, 
was  placed ;  "  Altaris  aram  funditus  pessum- 
dare  "  (Prudentius,  Peristeph.  xiv.  49).  Compare 
Ardo  Smaragdus,  quoted  below. 

7.  But  by  far  the  most  common  name  in  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  in  Liturgical  diction  is  altare, 
a  "  hi;;h  altar,"  from  altus  (Isidore,  OrigiTies,  xv. 
4,  p.  1197;  compare  alveare,  collare).  This  is 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  of  dvffiaar'fjpiov.  Ter- 
tullian (fie  Exlioi-t.  Castitatis  c.  10)  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  Table  as  "  altare  "  simjdy  ;  so  also  Cyprian 
(Epist.  45,  §  3,  ed.  Goldhorn),  who,  by  the 
phra.se  "altari  posito,"  indicates  that  tlie  church- 
altar  in  his  time  wa.s  moveable  ;  and  who,  in 
another  place  (Epist.  59,  <?  25),  contrasts  the 
Lord's  Altar  ("  Domini  Altare  ")  with  the  "  ara  " 
of  idols.  So  again  (Epist.  65,  §  1)  he  contrasts 
*' aras  diaboli  "  with  "Altare  Dei."     So  Augus- 

'tine  (Senruj  159,  §  1)  speaks  of  "Altare  Dei." 
Yet  Cyprian  speaks  (Ep.  59,  §  15)  of  "diaboli 
altaria,"  ho  uncertain  vyas  the  usage.  In  the 
Latin  iiturijies  Bcarcely  any  other  name  of  the 
altar  orxurH  but  altare.  The  i)lural  alt;iria  is 
al«o  fi<;<;asionalIy  used  by  ecclesiastical  wiitors, 
a*  iuvHiiiibly  by  clasxical  authors,  to  designate 
an  altar;  thus  Caesarius  of  Aries  (Horn.  7)  says 
that  the  elements  (creaturae)  to  be  consecrated 
"•acri.s  altaribu.H  itnp<muntur."  (Mone's  Oriah. 
«.  Lit.  Me.nsen,  p.  H.) 

ITh»5  singular  "altarium"  is  also  usM  in  late 
writers:  sm  io  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxerre  quoted  h>elow,  mass  is  not  to  be  said 
more  than  odc«  a  day,  "»uj»er  uno  altario." 
Altarium  is  also  used  io  a  wider  sense,  like 
I 


dv<na<rT-f]piov,  for  the  Bema  or  Sanctuary;    so 
also  altaria. 

8.  In  most  European  languages,  not  only  of 
the  Romanesque  family,  but  also  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic,  the  wox-d  used  for  the  Lord's  Table 
is  derived,  with  but  slight  change,  from  altai'e. 
In  Russian,  however,  another  word,  prestol,  pro- 
perly a  throne,  is  in  general  use.  [C] 

II.  Parts  composing  altars. — Although  in  strict- 
ness the  table  or  tomb-like  structure  consti- 
tutes the  altar,  the  steps  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  ciborium  or  canopy  which  covered  it, 
may  be  considered  parts  of  the  altar  in  a  larger 
sense,  or,  at  least,  were  so  closely  connected  with 
it,  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  treat  of 
them  under  the  same  head. 

The  altar  itself  was  composed  of  two  portions, 
the  supports,  whether  legs  or  columns,  in  the 
table  form,  or  slabs  in  the  tomb-like,  and  the 
"mensa"  or  slab  which  formed  the  top. 

The  expression  "  cornu  altaris,"  horn  of  the 
altar,"  often  used  in  rituals  (as  in  the  SacruTnent. 
Gelasianum  1,  c.  Ixxxviii.),  appears  to  mean 
merely  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  altar,  no  known 
example  showing  any  protuberance  at  the  angles 
or  elsewhere  above  the  general  level  of  the 
mensa,  although  in  some  instances  (as  in  that  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Ravenna 
hereafter  mentioned)  the  central  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mensa  is  slightly  hollowed.  By  the 
Cornu  Evangelii  is  meant  the  angle  to  the  left  of 
the  priest  celebrating,  by  Cornu  Epistolae  that  to 
the  right.  These  phrases  must,  however,  it  would 
seem,  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to'  that 
when  the  Gospel  was  read  from  the  ambo. 

III.  Material  and  form  of  altars. — It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  earliest  altars  were  tables  of 
wood  ;  in  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Laterano  at  Rome  is  enclosed  an  altar  of 
the  tomb-like  form,  the  mensa  and  sides  formed 
of  wooden  planks,  on  which  St.  Peter  is  asserted 
to  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at 
Sta.  Pudenziana,  in  the  same  city,  fragments  of 
another  are  preserved  to  which  the  same  tra- 
dition attaches.     [Arca.] 

This  shows  an  ancient  belief  that  altars  were 
of  wood.  And  there  is  abundant  proof  that  in 
Africa  at  least  the  Holy  Table  was  commonly  of 
wood  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Athanasius,  speaking  of  an  outrage  of  the  Arians 
in  an  orthodox  church  (Ad  Monachos,  0pp.  i. 
847),  says  that  they  burnt  the  Table  (J^vKivq 
yap  -fiv)  with  other  fittings  of  the  church.  Op- 
tatus  of  Mileve,  describing  the  violence  of  the 
Donatists,  mentions  their  planing  afresh,  or 
breaking  up  and  using  for  firewood,  the  Holy 
Tables  in  the  churches  of  their  rivals  (De  Schis- 
mate  Don/ttistarum  vi.  1,  p.  90  fK)  ;  and  St.  Augus- 
tine (Episf.  185,  c.  27)  declares  that  they  beat 
the  orthodox  Bishop  Maximinianus  with  the 
wood  of  the  altar  under  which  he  had  taken 
refuge.  In  England,  at  a  much  later  date,  if  we 
may  trust  William  of  Malmesbury  (  ]'ita  tS. 
Wulstiini,  in  /^e  Gcstis  Pontlf.  Angl.  iii.  14), 
Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester  (10(J2-1()95),  de- 
molished throughout  his  diocese  the  wooden 
altars  which  w<;n;  still  in  existence  in  England 
ab  in  ancii'tit  days,  "altaria  lignea  jam  inde  a 
priscis  diebus  in  Anglifl."  Martene  (Dc  Antiij. 
Eccl.  Riti'ius  i.  3)  and  Mabillon  (Ada  SS.  Ikrjf- 
diii.  Saec.  vi.,  pars  2,  p.  800)  have  shown  that 
wooden  altars  were  nnciuutly  ubed  in  GuuL 
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the  altar,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
thev  u";re  oii>inally  so  placed.  Bene;ith  the 
altiir  is  a  .--h.iHuw  excavuti'in  lined  v.ith  maible, 


A'itar  vf  S.  Alessandro  on  the  Via  Nomfeiitanti. 

in  which  the  bones  of  St.  Alexander  are  believed 
to  have  been  deposited.  The  square  opening  in 
the  cancellated  slab  was  probably  used  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  cloths  [Braxdea],  which 
were  laid  on  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  and  afterwards 
preserved  as  relics.  A  part  of  the  inscription  on 
the  front  has  been  lost:  what  remains  reads  "et 
Alexandro  Delicatus  voto  posuit  dedicante  Aepis- 
copo  Urs  .  .  "  The  name  wanting  at  the  begin- 
ning is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Eventius,  also  buried 
in  the  same  cemetery.  Ursus  is  Relieved  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Nomentum. 

The  altar  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  at  Ravenna, 
koown  as  "  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso,"  is  an  example 
of  the  simple  tomb-like  form.  The  cliapel  was 
built  about  A.D.  450,  and  this  altar  may  be  of 
about  the  same  date.  According  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Webb  (Sketches  of  Continental  Ecclesiolo;i;/,  p. 
429)  it  is  composed  of  three  slabs  of  alabaster 
supporting  a  mensa ;  on  the  ends  are  carved 
crosses ;  on  the  front  is  a  cross  between  two 
sheep ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  device  of  a 
crown  suspended  from  a  wreath.  It  is  shewn 
in  the  engraving  of  the  chapel  in  Gaily  Knight's 
Eccl.  Arch,  of  Itily. 

In  the  somewhat  earlier  mosaics  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  tlie  cathedral  of  Ravenna,  altars  are 
represented  as  tables  supported  by  columns  with 
capitals ;  the  tables  are  represented  red  and  the 
columns  gold,  indicating  perhaps  the  use  of  por- 
phyry and  gilt  bronze  as  the  materials.  Nor, 
although  the  tomb-like  form  eventually  became  in 
the  Western  Church  the  ruling  one,  was  the  table- 
fonn  disused,  for  examples  of  it  of  a  date  even  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century  are  still  extant. 


^5^^)5S.iX' 


Aliar,  frofD  Aark4  lu  Viu\t». 


A   rariety  of  the  lAble-form,   in   whir))    the 
if  tapportcd  by  only  one  leg,  id  shown  in 


the  accompanying  woodcut.  This  r.ltar  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auriol,  in  the 
department  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  in  France, 
ana  may  be  attributed  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century. 

Martigny  ^ Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.,  p.  59)  men- 
tions other  examples  in  which  the  mensa  is  sup- 
ported by  five  columns,  one  being  in  the  centre. 
One  of  these  found  at  Avignon  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  S.  Agricola  (dec.  a.d.  580). 
Another,  "in  the  Muse'e  at  Marseilles,  he  attri- 
butes to  the'  5th  century,  and  a  thii-d  he  says 
exists  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Martha, 
at  Tarascon. 

In  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna 
is  an  altar  composed  of  a  mensa  with  two  columns 
in  front,  and  a  quadrangular  block  of  marble,  in 
which  is  a  recess  or  cavity  now  closed  bv  a 
modern  brass  door ;  the  front  of  this  block  has 
some  decoration  of  an  architectural  character,  a 
small  cross,  doves,  ears  of  wheat,  and  bunches  of 
grapes.  This  central  block  would  appear  to  be 
an  altar  (or  part  of  one)  of  the  6th  century.  A 
very  similar  block  is  at  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  and  is 
engraved  in  Heider  and  Eiselberger's  Mittehlter- 
liche  Kunstdcnkiaale  dcs  Oesterreichischen  K  'isr.r- 
staates  (i,  109) ;  the  writer  of  that  work  is^ 
however,  disposed  to  consider  it  not  an  altar  but 
a  tabernacle. 

;Mr.  Webb  (Sketches  of  Cont.  Ecclesiology,  pp. 
430,  440)  mentions  two  altars  at  Ravenna,  one 
in  the  crypt  of  S.  Giovanni  Kvangelista,  the  other 
in  the  nave  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  of  the  same 
form  as  that  of  the  baptistery  of  the  Cathedral 
described  above,  and  seems  to  consider  this  ar- 
rangement as  original ;  but  says  of  the  altar  of 
the  baptistery  that  it  was  the  tabernacle  of  the 
old  Cathedral.  He  remarks  that  the  mensa  of 
the  altar  in  S.  Giovanni  is  not  level,  but  slightly 
hollowed  so  as  to  leave  a  rim  all  round. 

Many  notices  of  altars  may  be  found  in  the 
Liher  /'ontificali't  (otherwise  known  as  Awistasius 
Blhliothecarins  de  Vitis  Poivtificwn).  as  that  Pope 
Hilarus  (a.d.  461-467)  made  at  S.  Lorenzo  f. 
1.  m.  "  altare  argenteum  pensans  libras  quadra- 
ginta,"  that  Leo  III.  (a.d.  795-816)  made  at  S. 
Giovanni  Laterano  "  altare  majus  mirae  mag- 
nitudinis  decoratum  ex  argento  purissimo  pensans 
libras  sexaginta  et  novem." 

In  these  and  in  the  numerous  like  instances  it 
is  either  expressly  stated  that  the  altar  was 
decorated  with  gold  or  silver,  or  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  employed  is  evidently  quite  insufficient 
to  furnish  the  sole  material  ;  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  the  altar  was  constructed  of  stone  or  of 
wood. 

In  a  mosaic  at  S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  dating 
from  the  6tli  century  (engraved  in  Webb's  Cont. 
Erdca.  ]).  4.'{7),  an  altar  doubtless  is  represented 
as  standing  on  feet  at  the  angles,  and  therefore 
of  the  table  form.  It  has,  accoj-ding  to  Mr. 
Webb,  an  ornamental  covering  of  white  linen 
with  a  hanging  beneath. 

The  annexed  woodcut  taken  from  the  same 
work  ()j.  440)  shows  an  altar  similarly  re- 
presented in  a  moKaic  in  S.  Apollinare  in  Cla.sse 
at  Ravenna.  This  church  was  commenced 
between  5.'i4  and  5118,  and  de<licated  betwpi'u 
546  and  55'2,  but  much  of  the  mosaic  was  nut 
executed  until  betw«M;n  671  and  677  (Hiibsch, 
A ItihrtHttiihen  Kinhen). 

Paul  the  Siicntinry,  in  his  poetical  descriptiou 
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the  instance  where  Pope  Leo  III.  gave  96  veils, 
some  highly  ornamented,  to  be  so  placed  round 
the  "ambitus  altaris  "  and  the  " presbyterium  " 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

V.  Ciborium,  otherwise  umbraculum,  Gr.  ki- 
fiiapiov.  Ital,  baldachino. — Down  to  the  end  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
and  even  later,  the  altar  was  usually  covered  by 
a  canopy  supported  by  columns,  the  ciborium. 
The  word  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Greek 
Ki^apiovy  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  the 
cup-like  seed-vessel  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily. 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  oiborium  came 
first  to  be  in  use,  though  this  was  probably  at  as 
early  a  date  as  that  in  which  architectural 
splendour  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
churches.  Augusti  quotes  Eusebius  (  Vit.  Const. 
M.  lib.  iii.  c.  38)  as  using  the  word  Ki^wptov 
when  describing  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  connecting  it  with  the  word  r]ixi- 
a(paipiov  ;  but  in  this  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
as  neither  word  occurs  in  cap.  38,  while  in  cap. 
37  the  latter  occurs  in  connection  with  tc€(p- 
dXaiov:  by  which  last  it  would  seem  that  the 
apse  was  meant. 

Paulinus  of  Nola  has  been  thought  to  allude 
to  the  ciborium  in  the  verses  (Zi6.  ii.  Epig.  2) : 

"  Divinum  veneranda  tegunt  altaria  foedns, 
Compositisque  sacra  cam  cruce  martyribus." 


g  fe  >i"n 


(iboriain,  tr-,m  tu-itiLK  id  tttfl  chnrcb  at  Bt  \furgo  at 

TlwaMkliiiikA. 


VeiU  are  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  (/A/m. 
iii.  in  Kphen.)  att  witlidrau'D  at  the  consecration 
^_  of  the  Kiicharist,  and  it  i«  probable  that  thoHf 
^fe  were  attache^l  to  the  ciborium  in  the  fashion 
^^L^ntreMDted  by  the  acrompanvin'i^  woodcut, 
^^^^VMre  a  ('il>orium  iit  Hhown  with  the  vcmIh  con- 
^^^^Mlln(;  the  altar.  Thiit  reprercntation,  taken 
^1  Ciiujirr.  A.NT. 

■ 


from  Messi-s.  Texier  and  Pullan's  work  on  By- 
zantine Architecture,  is  found  in  the  mosaics 
of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica,  works  certainly 
not  later  than  A.D.  500,  and  perhaps  much 
earlier ;  the  authors  are  indeed  disposed  to  refer 
them  to  the  era  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Ciboria  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Pon- 
tif  calls  in  the  long  catalogue  of  altars  erected  in 
and  gifts  made  to  churches  erected  in  Rome  and 
Naples  by  Constantine,  unless  the  "fastigium" 
of  silver  weighing  2025  lbs.  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
John  Lateran  was,  as  some  have  thought,  a 
ciborium.  Much  doubt,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  been  thrown  on  the  trustworthiness  of  this 
part  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  nor  does  any  men- 
tion of  one  occur  until  the  time  of  Pope  Symma- 
chus  (498 — 514),  who,  it  is  stated,  made  at  S. 
Silvestro  a  ciborium  of  silver  weighing  120  lbs. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  same  work  of  many 
other  ciboria  ;  they  are  generally  described  as  of 
silver  or  decorated  with  silver.  The  quantity  of 
metal  varies  very  much  :  one  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m. 
is  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  2015  lbs,  of 
silver,  that  of  St.  Peter's,  of  silver-gilt,  weighed 
2704  lbs.  3  oz.,  and  that  at  S.  Giovanni  Laterano 
only  1227  lbs.  All  these  were  erected  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816).  The  last  is  described  as 
"  cyborium  cum  columnis  suis  quatuor  ex 
argento  purissimo  diversis  depictum  historiis 
cum  cancellis  et  columnellis  suis  mirae  magni- 
tudinis  et  pulchritudinis  decoratum."  The 
"cancelli"  were,  no  doubt,  railings  running  from 
column  to  column  and  enclosing  the  altar.  The 
ciborium  in  St.  Sophia's,  as  erected  by  Justinian, 
is  described  by  Paul  the  Silentiary  as  having 
four  columns  of  silver  which  supported  an 
octagonal  pyramidal  dome  or  blunt  spire  crowned 
by  a  globe  bearing  a  cross.  From  the  arches 
hung  rich  veils  woven  with  figures  of  Christ,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Peter,  &c. 

Ciboria  were  constructed  not  only  of  metal^ 
or  of  wood  covered  with  metal,  but  of  marble  ; 
the  alabaster  columns  of  the  ciborium  of  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  chapel  oi' 
the  Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  They 
are  entirely  covered  with  subjects  from  Biblical 
history,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  appear  to  be  of 
as  early  a  date  as  the  fifth  century  ;  but  perhaps 
the  earliest  ciborium  now  existing  is  one  in  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinare  in  CTasse  at  Ravenna, 
which  is  shown  by  the  inscription  engraved  upon 
it  to  have  been  erected  between  a.d.  806  and 
A.D.  810. 

Various  ornaments,  as  vases,  crowns,  and 
baskets  (cophini)  of  silver,  were  placed  as  deco- 
rations upon  or  suspended  from  the  ciboria ;  and, 
as  has  been  already  said,  veils  or  curtains  were 
attached  to  them ;  those  last  were  withdrawn 
after  the  consecration  but  before  the  ele\ation  of 
the  Eucharist,  These  curtains  are  mentioned 
rejicatedly  in  the  Liher  I'ontif.  as  gifts  made  by 
various  j)0j)es  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  e.  </.,  *' Vela  alba  lioloserica  rosata 
quae  pendent  in  arcu  de  cyborio  numero  qua- 
tiior,"  givf-n  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  by  Pope 
Leo  in.  (A.I).  795-816). 

It  docs  not  apj)ear  wIkmi  the  \\m\  of  these  veils 
was. discontinued  in  the  Wehtorn  Church  ;  in  the 
t^tcrn  a  screen  {uKov/xrranis)  with  do(»r.s  no'v 
serves  the  like  purpose.  Some  of  the  cibonn  .it 
kome,    according    to    Martigny    (Art,     Coloinb4 
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festal  decoration  of  altars  ai  least  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century ;  for  Ven  .ntius  Fortunatus 
(^Cannina  viii.  9)  says,  addressing  St.  Rhadegund, 

••  TexistiB  variis  altaria  festa  coronis." 

They  appear  as  decorations  of  churches  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century. 

VII.  Number  of  altars  in  a  Church. — There  was 
in  primitive  times  but  one  altar  in  a  church,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  most  ancient  Basilicas 
testify  to  the  fact.  (See  Pagi  on  Baronius,  ann. 
313,  No.  15.)  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  x.  4,  §  45), 
in  the  description  of  the  great  church  at  Tyre, 
mentions  only  one  altar.  St.  Augustine  (on 
1  John,  Tract.  3)  speaks  of  the  existence  of  two 
altars  in  one  city  (civitate)  as  a  visible  sign  of 
the  Donatist  schism.  But  his  words  should  per- 
haps not  be  taken,  in  their  literal  sense ;  for  in 
the  time  of  St.  Basil,  there  was  more  than  one 
altar  in  Neo-Caesarea  ;  for  he,  speaking  (Horn.  19, 
in  Gordium)  of  a  persecution  of  Christians  in  that 
city,  savs  that  "  altars  (Bv(na(TTi]pioL)  were  over- 
thrown." 

The  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches  have 
even  now  but  one  altar  in  each  church  (Renau- 
dot.  Lit.  Orient,  i.  182)  ;  nor  do  they  consecrate 
the  Eucharist  more  than  once  on  the  same  day 
in  the  same  place.  They  have,  however,  and  have 
had  for  several  centuries,  minor  altars  in  irapeK- 
KA.T)(ria£  or  side-chapels,  which  are  really  dis- 
tinct buildings.  Such  side-chapels  are  generally 
found  where  there  has  been  considerable  contact 
with  the  Latin  Church  (Neale,  Eastern  Churchy 
Introd.  183). 

Some  writers,  as  Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq. 
Chre't.,  art.  Autel),  rely  upon  the  "  arcosolia  " 
or  altar-tombs  in  the  catacombs  as  proving  the 
early  use  of  many  altars:  two,  three,  and  more 
such  tombs  are  often  found  in  one  crypt,  and  in 
one  case,  a  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes 
near  Rome,  there  are  as  many  as  eleven  arco- 
solia (Marchi,  Mon.  delle  Arti  prim.  Crist.,  tav. 
ixxv.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.),  ei?;ht  of  which,  according 
to  Padre  Marchi,  might  have  been  used  as  altars 
(p.  191);  but  there  seems  to  be  generally  a 
deficiency  of  proof  that  such  tombs  were  actually 
fco  used,  nor  is  their  date  at  all  a  matter  of 
certainty  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  the  practice  of 
considering  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  as  a  holy  place 
fitted  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice,  and  such  celebration  as  an  honour  and 
consolation  to  the  martyr  who  lay  below,  led  first 
to  the  use  of  several  altars  in  a  crypt  in  the 
catacombs  where  more  than  one  martyr  might 
re.st,  and  then,  when  the  bodies  of  several  martyrs 
bad  been  transferred  to  one  church  above  ground, 
to  the  construction  of  an  altar  over  each,  from 
a  wish  to  leave  none  unhonoured  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  above  his  remains.  Such 
ideas  were  prevalent  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
rtf  Prud^'ntius  (I'eristcph.  Hymn.  XI.  v.  1^39- 
174;  Hymn.  III.  v.  211),  Pope  Damasus,  and  St. 
Maximum,  liixhop  of  Turin  (^err/to  LXIII.  Be  nn- 
t'lU  t'in/iorum ;  v.  Marchi,  p.  142  et  »ef|.).  At 
that  |»<jriod,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  disturbance 
of  the  relic*  of  saints  was  held  a  daring  and 
scarcely  allowable  act,  and  was  prohibited    by 

IThe'Kl'>!,iu.<  and  much  di.sapproved  of  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great ;  nor  was  it  until  some  cen- 
iariM  later  that  the  increasing  eagerness  for  the 


possession  of  such*  memorials  was  gratified  by  the 
dismemberment  of  the  holy  bodies. 

It  has   been  contended  that   more    than   one 
altar  existed  in  the  Cathedi*al  of  Milan  in  the 
latter   part   of  the    fourth  century.      That  St. 
Ambrose  more  than  once  uses  the  plural  "al- 
taria "  in  connection   with   the   church   proves 
nothing,    for    "altaria"    frequently    means   an 
altar ;  but  in  describing  the  restoration  of  the 
church   to   the   orthodox   (an.    385),   after   the 
attempt  of  the  Arians  to  occupy  it,  he  has  been 
understood  to  say  that  the  soldiers  rushing  in 
kissed  the  altar :  hence  it  is  argued  that,  as  they 
could  not  reach  the  altar  of  the  Bema  or  sanc- 
tuary, which  was   closed  to   the   people,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  one  altar'  in  the  nave. 
But  the  words  "  milites  irruentes  in  Altaria  os- 
culis  significare  pacis  signum  "  (ad  Marcellinim 
Ep.  33)  seem  rather  to  imply  that  the  soldiers 
rushing  into  the  Bema  signalized  by  their  kisses 
the  making  of  peace.      Altaria  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "sanctuary,"  in  the 
Theodosian  Codex.     [Altarium.]     However  this 
may  be,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  a  plurality  of  altars  in  Western 
churches.     Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Gloria  Mar- 
tyrum  i.  33)  speaks  of  saying  masses  on  three 
altars  in  a  church  at  Braisue  near  Soissons ;  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  v.  50)  says  that  he 
heard  that  his  correspondent  Palladius,  bishop 
of  Saintonge,  had  placed  in  a  church  thirteen 
altars,    of  which   four   remained   uneonseci'*ated 
for   defect   of  relics.     Now  certainly  Palladius 
would  not  have  begged  of  the  Pope,  as  he  did, 
relics  for  his  altars,  if  the  plurality  of  altai*s 
had  not  been  generally  allowed.     Moreover,  the 
Council  of  Auxerre  of  the  year  578  (Can.  10; 
Bruns's  Canones  ii.  238)  forbade  two  masses  to 
be  said  on  the  same  day  on  one  altai',  a  prohi- 
bition which  probably  contributed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  altars,  which  was  still  further  acce- 
lerated by  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  custom  of. 
the  priests  communicating  with   the  bishop  or 
principal  minister  of  the  church,  and  the  intro- 
duction  of  private   masses,  more    than   one   of 
which  was  frequently  said  by  the  same  priest  on 
the  same  day  (Walafrid  Strabo,  De  Reb.  Eccl. 
c.  21).     Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  20)  mentions  that 
Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham  (deposed  an.  732),  col- 
lected for   his   church  many  relics  of  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  placed  altars  for  their  vene- 
ration, "  distinctis  porticibus  ad  hoc  ipsum  intra 
muros   ejusdem    ecclesiae,"    placing   a  separate 
canopy  over  each  altar  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.    There  were  several  altars  in  the  church 
built  by  St.  Benedict  at  Aniaue  (^Acta  Sanctorumy 
Feb.  ii.  614). 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  altars  ha.l  so  increased  that  Charlemagne, 
in  a  Capitulary  of  the  years  805-0  at  Thiouville, 
attempted  to  restrain  their  excessive  multipliai- 
tion.  See  Capitula  infra  Ecclcsiam,  c.  0  (Migno's 
Patrol.  97,  283). 

This  was  not  very  cfTectual,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  the  multiplication  of  altars  attained  a 
high  jioint,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan  of  tie 
church  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland  [Cnuiicii], 
prepared  in  the  beginning  of  that  century.  lu 
this  are  no  less  than  seventeen  altars.  The 
will  of  FoituuatuH  Patriarch  of  Grado  (dco. 
c.  A.D.  825)  alho  uffords  proof  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  altars  then  in  active  progr«ji'  in 
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enjoin  the  use  of  stone  tablets  for  portable  as  well 
as  fixed  altars.  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Reims  (Ca- 
pitulare  lii.  c.  3  ;  in  Hardouin's  Concilia  v.  408), 
forbids  any  priest  to  celebrate  mass  except  on  a 
regular  altar,  or  on  a  "  tabula  ab  episcopo  conse- 
crata,"  which  table  might  be  "de  marmore  vel 
nigra  petra  aut  licio  honestissimo."  If  the  read- 
ing be  correct,  the  last  term  certainly  seems  to 
indicate  a  consecrated  cloth  [Axtimexsictm]  of 
very  rich  material ;  though  some  (Binterim's 
Lenkaurdigkeiten  iv.  1,  106)  connect  "  licium  " 
with  "sublicius,"  and  suppose  that  it  means  a 
thick  piece  of  wood.  An  "altare  portatile  "  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Charles  the  Bald  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  at  Paris,  square  in 
sh?(-)e,  made  of  porphyry  set  in  gold,  and  con- 
t'>.ining  relics  of  St.  James  the  Less,  St.  Stephen, 
and  St".  Vincent  {ib.  107). 

A  portable  altar  of  wood  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campitelli  at  Rome, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Gregory 
Kazianzen,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
legitimate  claim  to  so  high  an  antiquity.  Pro- 
bably no  earlier  existing  example  is  to  be  found 
than  that  which  was  found  with  the  bones  of 
St.  Cuthbert  (dec.  a.d.  687)  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  and  doubtless  belonged  to  him:  it  is 
D'lw  preserved  in  the  chapter  library.  The  an- 
nexed   woodcut    will    render    anv    detailed    de- 
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Portable  AJlar  ■,:     t   '    .v.-    ' 

•cription  needless:  it  measures  6  inches  by  5}, 
and  ii  comjK)sed  of  wood  covered  with  very  thin 
silver:  on  the  wockI  is  inscribed  i.v  honor  .  . 
B.  r'KTRV  .  .  and  two  crosses.  Tlie  sense  of  the 
letters  on  the  silver  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out  (v.  St.  C'uth'>crt,  by  James  Kaine, 
p.  2(>f)).  A  similar  portable  altar  is  recorded  by 
Simeon  of  Durham  ( Afonumentn  Hint.  Jirit.  p.  G.'/O 
ft)  to  have  been  found  on  the  breast  of  St.  Acca, 
bi»hop  of  Hexham  (ob.  A.D.  740),  when  his  body 
was  exhumed  more  than  .'100  years  afterwards. 
It  was  of  two  pieces  of  wowl  joined  by  silv^-r 
■ails,  and  on  it  was  cut  the  inscription,  "  Aim*; 
Trinitati  ajjie  Sophie  Sanctae  Mariae."  Wh«;th<r 
Relies  were  placed  in  it,  the  writer  adds,  iu  not 
aowD. 
Th«  "  taboot '    (till  iD  use  in  the  Abyssinian 


churches  is  a  square  slab  of  wood,  stone  or  metal, 
on  which  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in  fact,  a 
portable  altar.     [Arca.] 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  substitute  for  a  port- 
able altar  was  the  Antimensium. 

For  the  consecration  of  altars,  see  Consecra 
TiON  OF  Churches. 

XI.  Literature.  — 'QesxdiQs  the  works  quoted  in 
this  article,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  — 
J.  B.  Thiers,  Dissertation  sur  les  I'rincipattx 
Autels,  la  Cloture  du  Choour  et  les  Juhe's  des 
Eg  Uses  :  Paris,  1688.  J.  Fabricius,  De  Aris  Vc- 
terum  Christianorum :  Helmstadt,  1698.  G.Voigt, 
Thysiasteriologia,  seu  De  A  Itaribus  Veterum  Chris- 
tianorum: Ed.  J.  A.  Fabricius;  Hamburg,  1709. 
S.  T.  Schonland,  Histor.  Nachricht  von  Altdren  : 
Leipzig,  1716.  J.  G.  Geret,  De  Veterum  Chris- 
ti'.inorum  Altaribus  :  Anspach,  1755.  J.  T.  Trei- 
ber,  De  Situ  Altarium  versus  Orientem :  Jena. 
1668.  Kaiser,  Dissertatio  De  Altaribus  Forta- 
tilibus :  Jena,  1695.  HeidelofF,  Der  Christl. 
Altar:  Nurnberg,  1838.  [A.  N.] 

ALTAR    CLOTHS    (linteamina,    pallia   or 
pallae  altaris.     In  Greek  writers,  "A/^Kpia,  aix<pi- 
adfxara,    eirdfKpia,    airXwixara,    eVSurot,    and   in 
authors  "  infiraae  aetatis,"  t^  KaratrapKa,  and  rh 
Tpaire(o(p6pov).     Cloths  of  different  kinds,  and  of 
various  materials  (in  the  earliest  ages,  probably 
of  linen  only),  must  have  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  from 
the    very    earliest    times.       They    were    needed 
partly  for  the  covei'ing  of  the  holy  table,  and  of 
the   oblations,  and  of  the  consecrated  elements 
[Corporale]  ;  partly  also  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  like  [Mappa].     The 
first    of   these    uses,    of  which   we    have    now 
more  particularly  to  speak,  is  referred  to  by  St. 
Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis  in  Africa  (circ.  370 
A.D.)  as  matter  of  general  notoriety.     "  Who  is 
there,"    he    asks,    "  among    the    faithful,    who 
knows  not  that  during  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  the  wood  of  the  altar  is  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth  ('ipsa  ligna  linteamine  cooperiri,'  " 
De  Schism.   L'onat.  lib.  A'i.  c.  i.  p.  92.)      With 
this    we    may    compare    the    allusion    made    by 
Victor  Vitensis  {De  Fersec.  Afric.  lib.  i.  cap.  12). 
Writing  in  the  year  487,  he  says  that  Genseiic, 
the  Vandal,  some   sixty  years  before,  sent  Pro- 
culus  into  Zeugitana,    and  the   latter  required 
the  vessels  used  in  holy  ministry,  and  the  books, 
to  be  given  up;  and  when  these  were   refused 
they  were  violently  seized   by  the  Vandals,  who 
"  rapaci  manu  cuncta  depopulabantur,  atque  de 
palliis  altaris  proh   nefas  !   camisias  (shirts)  sibi 
ct    femoralia  faciebant."       In    the   6th    century 
St.  Gregory   of  Tours  speaks  of  au  altar,  with 
the  oblations  upon  it,  being  covered  with  a  silken 
cloth   during    the    celebration   of  mass.     "Cum 
jam    altarium    cum    oblationibus    pallio    serico 
opertum   esset "  {Hist.  Franc,  vii.  22;  compare 
Mabillon,   Liturgia  (Jallicana,  p.  41).      A   littl'» 
later  in  the  same  passage  he  speaks  of  one  claim- 
ing right  of  sanctuary  in  the  church,  and  laying 
hold  on  the  "  jtailae  altaris"  for  his  protection. 
It   is   remarkable   that   at   Rome  no   mention   is 
found  of  any  pttllia  altaris  among  the  many  do- 
nations to  churches  recorded  by  Anastasius,  till 
!ift'>r  the  close  of  the  6th  century.      Wiiting  of 
V'ifalianus  I'ajta  (sffl.  6.'>8-672),   Anastasiiis  havf 
that   in  his  time  the  Kti»p«'ror  Constaus  came  to 
liome    and  went    to  St.  Peter's  in   stati-,  "  cum 
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instance,  Perpetuus,  Bishop  of  Tours,  built  a 
basilica  in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  which  had 
*'  fenestras  in  altario  triginta  duas,  in  capso  vi- 
ginti ;"  ''  ostia  octo,  tria  in  altario,  quinque  in 
capso"  (Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14). 
Ruinart  remarks  upon  the  passage  that  by  "  alta- 
rium  "  we  are  to  understand  the  presbytery,  by 
"  capsum  "  the  nave.  Compare  Mabillon,  de  Lit. 
Gall.  i.  8,  §  1,  p.  69.     [Bema.] 

The  plural  "  altaria  "  is  also  used  in  a  similar 
sense  ;  as  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  passage  (Epist. 
38)  quoted  under  Altar  ;  and  in  the  Theodosian 
Codex,  where  (Lib.  ix,  tit.  45,  Be  Spatio  Ecclcsi- 
astici  Asyli)  it  is  provided  :  "  Pateant  summi 
Dei  templa  timentibus ;  nee  sola  altaria"  etc. 
The  equivalent  word  in  the  Greek  version  is 
dvaiacTTripia. 

The  same  extended  sense  is  found  in  some 
podern  languages,  e.g.  in  Portuguese  "  altar 
mdr  "  (great  or  high  altar)  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  choir  or  chancel  (Burton,  Highlands  of  the 
Brazil,!.  128).  [A.N.] 

ALTINO  (near  Aquileia),  Council  of  (Al- 
TiNKNSi:  Concilium),  a.d.  802;  considered  as 
fictitious  by  Mansi  (xiii.  1099-1102);  said  to 
have  been  held  by  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  to 
appeal  to  Charlemagne  for  protection  against  the 
Doge  of  Venice.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ALYPIUS,  Holy  Father,  commemorated  Nov. 
26  (Ca/.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AM  A  (Amula,  ffama,  Hamula;  compare  Germ. 
Ahm.  Ohirie). 

*'Amae  vasa  sunt  in  quibus  sacra  oblatio  con- 

tinetur,  ut   vinum Amula,   vas   vinarium. 

Amulae  dicuntur  quibus  offertur  devotio  sive 
oblatio,  simile  arceolis"  (Papias,  in  Ducange's 
Glossary.,  s.  v.).  The  vessel  in  which  wine  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  offered  by 
the  worshippers. 

The  word  Ama  is  used  by  Columella  and  other 
classical  authors,  but  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
use  as  a  liturgical  vessel  which  has  been  noticed 
is  in  the  Charta  Cornutiana  of  the  year  471 
{Mahillon  de  He  Dipl.  vi.  262),  where  "  hamulae 
oblatoriae  "  are  mentioned.  "  Amae  argenteae  " 
are  mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Rornanus  T.  (p.  5) 
among  the  vessels  which  were  to  be  brought 
from  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  now  known 
as  St.  John  Lateran,  for  the  Pontifical  Mass 
on  Laster-Day ;  and  in  the  directions  for  the 
Pontifical  Ma.ss  itself  in  the  same  Ordo  (p.  10), 
we  find  that  after  the  Pope  had  entered  the 
seoatorium  or  presbytery,  the  archdeacon  follow- 
*nj5  him  received  the  amulae,  and  poured  the 
wine  into  the  larger  chalice  (wiliceni  majorem) 
whi'rh  wa.s  held  by  the  subdeacon ;  and  again 
(c  14,  p.  11)  after  the  altar  was  decked,  the  arch- 
d^avrn  took  the  Popo's  amula  (comjiare  Aina- 
I'lri'i  ,  Er.loga,  h'A)  from  the  oblationary  siih- 
d>a«  •I],  and  fxmred  the  wine  through  the  strainer 
(sujH^r  ffilum)  into  the  chalice  [('iij^MCi;];  tlion 
thf«e  of  the  deacons,  of  the  priinicerius,  and  the 
others.  Whether  the  "  amae  argenteae  "  are  iden- 
tical with  the  "  amulae  "  may  j»erhapH  be  doubted ; 
bat  at  any  rate  the  amulne  seem  to  have  been 
church-ven.nels  provided  for  the  purpose  of  the 
offertory.  Among  the  presents  wliii.h  Pope  Ad- 
rian (772-79.'>)  made  to  the  chiiirh  of  St.  Adrian 
•t  \'**)Tn%  the  lA^ier  I'ontiJiailiH  (j>.  'M<'>)  mentions 
tiDam,"  and  al&o  aa  "amulair  offertoriam  " 


of  silver  which  weighed  sixty-seven  pounds. 
They  wex'e,  however,  often  of  much  smaller  size, 
and  the  small  silver  vessels  (see  woodcuts)  pie- 
served  in  the  Museo  Cristiano  in  the  Vatican 
are  deemed  to  be  amulae.  They  measure  onlv 
about  7  inches  in  height,  and  may  probably  date 
from  the  5th  or  6th  century.  Bianchini  in  his 
edition  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.  has  given  an  engraving 
of  a  similar  vessel  of  larger  size.  On  this  the 
miracle  of  Cana  is  represented  in  a  tolerably 
good  style.  Bianchini  supposes  this  to  be  of 
the  fourth  century. 


Ama,  from  the  Vatican  Mnsemn. 

The  material  of  these  vessels  was  usually 
silver,  but  sometimes  gold,  and  they  were  often 
adorned  with  gems,  Gregory  the  Great  {Epist. 
i,  42,  p,  539)  mentions  "  amulae  onychinae," 
meaning  probably  vessels  of  onyx,  or  glass  imi- 
tating onyx,  [A,  N.] 

AMACIUS,  bishop,  deposition  of,  July  14 
(3Iart.  Bedae).  [C] 

AMANDUS,  Bishop  and  confessor.  Natalis, 
Feb.  6  {iMart.  Bedae) ;  translation,  Oct.  26  (76.). 
His  name  is  recited  in  the  Canon  in  one  MS.  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  (See  Menard's  ed, 
p.  284.)  [C] 

AMANTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  com- 
memorated Feb.  10  {Mart.  Horn.  Vet.). 

(2)  Of  Nyon,  commemorated  June  6  (^Mart. 
Hieron.,  Bedae).  [C] 

AMATOR,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  commemorated 
Nov.  26  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AM ATUS,  confessor,  commemorated  Sept.  13 
{Mart.  JUulic).  [C] 

AMBITUS,  compass,  in  music,  {Toni  dcbi- 
tns  aaceuHHS  et  descensus.)  The  compass  of  the 
earliest  Church  melodies  did  not  in  some  instances 
reach,  in  few  did  it  exceed,  a  fifth.  "Principio 
cantilenae  adeo  simjdices  fuCre  apud  primores 
Kcclesiae,  ut  vix  diapente  ascensu  ac  descensu 
implerent,  Cui  consuetudini  proxinie  accessisso 
dicuntur  Ambrosiani,  Deinde  paulatim  ad  Dia- 
pason deventiim,  verum  omnium  Mo'lorum  fiys- 
tema,"  (Glareanus,  Iiodrcachordon,  lib.  i,  cap, 
xiv.)      In  (iregorian  mu«ic   the  octave  was  th' 
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altar  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  inferior  clergy) 
existed,  an  ambo  was  probably  connected  with  it, 
being  placed  usually  on  one  side  of  the  enclosure. 
Where  no  "chorus"  existed,  the  ambo  was  pro- 
bably placed  in  the  centre. 

At  St  Sopliia's  in  Constantinople  the  ambo  con- 
structed by  Justinian  stood  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  but  more  towards  the  east.  A  full 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Paul  the  Silentiary  in  a 
poera  in  hexameter  verse  upon  it.  From  this  we 
learn  that  it  was  ascended  by  two  flights  of 
stairs,  one  from  the  west,  the  other  from  the  east; 
and  that  it  was  covered  by  a  canopy  resting  on 
eight  columns.  It  was  constructed  of  the  most 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  ai'ea  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
was  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  space  below  enclosed  by  rail- 
ings was  occupied  by  the  singers.  During  the 
services  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  no  doubt 
read  from  the  raised  part. 

Pope  Pelagius  (555-559)  erected  an  ambo  in 
Ct.  Peter's  {Lib.  I'ontif.),  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ravenna  are  the  remains  of  one  erected  by 
Archbishop  Agnellus  (558-566).  This  last  is 
ornamented  with  figures  of  lam^s,  peacocks, 
doves,  fishes,  &c.,  within  panels,  the  design  and 
execution  being  poor  and  rude. 


Ambo  at  8.  ApoOliiAre  Nooto,  %i  Barrana 

The  ambo  represented  in  the  woo<Icut  Ik  m  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Kav<?nna,  the 
date  of  its  erection  has  not  \n-vn  ascertainod 
with  'frtiinty.  but  it  would  wem  not  impro- 
bable tli.it  it  form^rfl  a  j)art  of  th«!  >»rij;inal  fittings 
of  the  rhurch  built  between  A.r>.  49.'}  and  A.D. 
52.0.  The  f.i liars  on  whif  h  it  is  now  elevated 
were  doubtless  abided  at  >.orii»»  lat«;r  \>*'r'uA,  when 
It  wa«  arr;inge^l  in  order  to  be  emjiloyed  aji  a 
pulpit 


The  ambones  in  S.  Clemente  at  R.me  are  of 
different  periods  :  the  smaller  and  e.^rMer  may 
perhaps  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  cn(  rus  with 
which  it  is  connected  (6th  century  ?),  but  there 
is  some  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work. 
The  larger  dates  probably  fi'om  the  12th  century, 
as  no  doubt  does  also  that  in  S.  Lorenzo  f.  1.  M.  at 
Rome.  The  circumstance  upon  which  the  Abbe 
Martigny  {Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.)  relies  as  prov- 
ing the  high  antiquity  of  this  last,  viz.  that  a 
part  of  its  base  is  formed  from  a  bas-relief  relating 
to  pagan  sacrifices,  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
much  weight,  as  a  part  of  the  superstructure  is 
formed  from  a  slab  bearing  an  early  Christian 
inscription,  and  as  the  whole  style  and  character 
of  the  work  are  so  evidently  those  in  use  at  Rome 
during  the  12th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  lesser  and  earlier  ambo  at  S.  Clemente  has 
two  desks— one,  the  most  elevated,  looking  towards 
the  altar,  the  other  in  the  contrary  direction  ; 
the  later  ambo  has  a  semi-hexagonal  projection 
on  each  side,  and  is  ascended  by  a  stair  at  each 
end.  This  latter  plan  seems  to  have  been  the 
more  usual ;  the  ambones  at  Ravenna  and  those  at 
Rome  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  are  all  thus 
planned. 

In  the  plan  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall  (c.  A.D. 
820),  the  ambo  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  but  near  its  eastern  end,  in  front  of  the 
enclosure  marked  "  chorus,"  and  is  within  an 
enclosure. 

A  tall  ornamented  column  is  often  found  at- 
tached to  the  ambo  ;  on  this  the  paschal  candle 
was  fixed.  This  u^age  may  have  existed  from 
an  early  period,  but  perhaps  the  earliest  existing 
example  of  such  a  column  is  one  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  which  however 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  11th  century.  It 
is  engraved  by  Ciampini  (  ^'et.  Mon.,  t.  i.  pi.  xiv.). 

According  to  Sarnelii  (Ant.  Bas.  p.  84),  the 
word  ambo  is  the  proper  expression  for  the  raised 
platform  or  chorus  cantorumj  he  however  gives 
no  authorities  for  this  use  of  the  word.   [A.  N.] 

AMBROSE.  (1)  Bishop  of  Milan,  confessor, 
commemorated  April  4  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet..,  Hieron.y 
Bed(ie);  Dec.  7  (^Cal.  JJyzant.). 

(2)  Bishop,  commemorated  Nov.  30  (3fart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AMBROSIAN  MUSIC,  the  earliest  music 
used  in  the  Christian  Church  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  and  so  namcil  after  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  ^lilan  (.'574—398),  who  introduced  it  to  his 
diocese  about  the  year  386,  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine. 

The  notions  prevailing  among  musical  and 
other  writers  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
Ambrosian  music  are  ba.'ied  rather  on  conjecture 
than  knowledge.  It  may  be  considered  certain 
that  it  was  more  sin)ple  and  less  varied  than  the 
Gregorian  music  which,  about  two  centuries 
later,  almost  everywhere  suj)er.seded  it.  Indeed 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  actual  melody  at 
all  entered  into  it,  and  ronj«;ctured  that  it  wa.s 
only  a  kind  of  musical  sjieech — nionotone  with 
melodic  closes,  or  Acokntus  K(;(;r,i.siA8Tici'H, 
a  kind  of  music,  or  mode  of  mtiNical  utterance, 
which  Gregory  retained  for  collects  and  responses, 
but  which  he  rejectrd  as  too  simple  for  jiKalms 
and  hynms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  b(!»'» 
argued  more  plausibly  that,  to  wliatever  extent 
the  Accentua  or   Modus  c/iorulitcr  leyendi  maj 
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major  or  minor,  of  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  are  virtu- 
ally transpositions  of  one  another,  or  identical 
scales  at  a  higher  or  lower  pitch,  the  seats  of 
whose  two  semitones  are  always  in  the  same 
places, — between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  the  7th 
and  8th  sounds  severally.  Whereas  the  Greek 
and  Auibrosian  scales  above  are  not  only  unlike 
one  another  (the  seats  of  the  semitones  being  in 
all  different),  but  they  are  also  unlike  either  our 
modern  typical  major  scale  of  C,  which  has  its 
semitones  between  the  3i-d  and  4th  and  7th  and 
8th  sounds,  or  our  typical  minor  scale  of  A, 
which  has  one  of  its  semitones  always  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  sounds,  another  between  the  5th 
and  6th  or  the  7th  and  8th,  and  in  its  chromatic 
form  between  both. 

MoDEBN'  Ttpical  Majob  Scale. 
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and  sufficiently  indicated  by,  the  metre.  Copies 
of  Ambrosian  music-books  are  preserved  in  somo 
libraries,  which  present  indications  of  what  may 
be,  probably  are,  musical  characters.  Possibly 
however  these  are  additions  by  later  hands.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Am- 
brosian song  was  finally  superseded,  except  m 
the  Milanese,  by  Gregorian.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Ambrosian  musical  alphabet,  if  it  ever 
existed,  may,  in  such  circumstances,  and  in  such 
an  age,  have  easily  been  lost,  though  the  melo- 
dies themselves  were  long  preserved  tradition- 


al! v. 


[J.  H.] 


The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Ambrosian  scales 
or  tones  therefore  are  not  what  we  now  call 
"keys,"  but  "modes,"  differing  from  one  another 
as  the  modern  major  and  minor  modes  differ,  in 
the  places  of  their  semitones.  Melodies  there- 
fore in  this  or  that  Ambrosian  "  tone "  have  a 
variety  of  character  analogous  to  that  which 
distinguishes  our  major  and  minor  modes  so  very 
widely.  Thus  tenderness  is  the  popular  attri- 
bute of  the  minor  mode ;  strength  and  clearness 
are  those  of  the  major.  In  like  manner  one 
Ambrosian  tone  was  supposed  to  be  characterised 
by  dignity,  another  by  languor,  and  so  on. 

The  rhythmus  of  Ambrosian  melody  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  consisted  only  in  the  adaptation 
to  long  and  short  syllables  of  long  and  short 
notes.  "Of  what  we  call  time,"  says  Forkel 
(Gesch.  der  Musik,  ii.  1G8), — the  proportion 
between  the  different  divisions  of  the  same 
melody, — "  the  ancients  had  no  conception." 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  they  contrived  to  march 
or  to  dance  to  timeless  melodies — melodies  with 
two  beats  in  one  foot  and  three  in  another,  or 
three  feet  in  one  phrase  and  four  in  another,  nor 
how  va«t  congregations  were  enabled  to  sing 
them  ;  and  if  anything  is  certain  about  Ambrosian 
long  it  is  that  it  was  above  all  tjjiugs  congrega- 
tional. 

Whether  Ambrose  was  acquainted  with  the 
u*e  of  mu>iicai  characters  is  uncertain.  Probably 
he  w.i».  The  system  he  adopted  was  Greek,  and 
he  wiuld  hardly  make  himself  acquainted  with 
Greek  music  without  having  acrjuired  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  notation,  which,  though  in- 

Itrirate  in  its  detail,  was  simple  in  its  principles. 
Hut  even  the  invention,  wen;  it  needi.-d,  of  cha- 
racters capable  of  representing  the  compara- 
Hrely  few  w»unds  of  Ambronian  melody  could 
havp  \>ee.n  n  matter  of  no  difficulty.  Such  cha- 
rsrters  neoded   only  to  reprenent   the    pitch  of 


AMBROSIANUM.— This  word  in  old  litur- 
gical writings  often  denotes  a  hymn,  from  S. 
Ambrose  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
metrical  hymns  into  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Originally  the  word  may  have  indicated  that  the 
particular  hymn  was  the  composition  of  S. 
Ambrose,  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  any  hymn. 
Thus  S.  Benedict,  in  his  directions  for  Nocturns, 
says,  "  Post  hunc  psalmus  94  (Venite)  cum  anti- 
phona,  aut  certe  decantandus.*  Inde  sequatur 
Amhrosianum :  Deinde  sex  psalmi  cum  auti- 
phonis."  Also,  S.  Isidore  de  Divin.  off.  lib.  i. 
c.  1,  §  2,  speaking  of  hymns,  mentions  S. 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  whom  he  calls  "  a  most  illus- 
trious Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  a  copious  com- 
poser of  this  kind  of  poetrj^.  Whence  (he  adds) 
from  his  name  hymns  are  called  Ambrosians" 
(unde  ex  ejus  nomine  hvmni  Ambrosiani  appel- 
lantur).  "  [H.  J..H.] 

AMEN  (Heb.  jDX).     The  formula  by  which 

one  expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of 
another,  as  for  instance  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

1.  This  word,  which  was  used  in  the  services 
of  the  synagogue,  was  trauslerred  unchanged  in 
the  very  earliest  age  of  the  Churcii  to  the 
Christian  services  [compare  Alleluia]  ;  for  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  xiv.  10)  speaks  of  the  Amen  of 
the  assembly  which  followed  the  (vxapiaria,  or 
thanksgiving.  And  the  same  custom  is  traced 
in  a  series  of  authorities.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol. 
i.  c.  G5,  p.  127)  notices  that  the  people  present 
.say  the  Amen  after  prayer  and  thanksgiving ; 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  Euseb.  11.  E.  vii.  9,  p. 
253,  Schwegler)  speaks  of  one  who  had 'often 
listened  to  the  thanksgiving  (ei'xa^"'''ria),  and 
joined  in  the  Amen  wliich  followed.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (^Catechismus  Mystag.  5,  p,  3.')1)  says 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  sealed  with  an  Amen. 
Jerome,  in  a  well-known  passage  (Prooemium  in 
lib.  ii.  Comment.  Ej/.  (r'd..  p.  428)  speaks  of  the 
thundering  sound  of  i/it  Auien  of  th^  Roman 
congregations. 

2.  The  formula  of  consecration  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  in  most  ancient  liturgies  ordered  to 
be  .said  aloud,  and  the  peo|)lo  respond  Aiium.  Pro- 
oably,  however,  the  custom  of  saying  this  part 

,  of  the  service  se'rcte — afterwards  universal  in 
the  W«;st — had  already  begun  to  insinUMtc  itself 
in  the  tiin«  of  .lustinian  ;  for  that  cniitoror  ord(!iud 
{Nurclla  12;{,  in  Migno's  I'dtml.  toin.  72,  p.  I02*i), 
that  the  consrcration-formula  should  be  said 
aloud,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  respond  Amen  at  its  termination.  [Com- 
pare  Cano.s.]      In   most  Greek    liturgies  also, 
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ealvation,  "  Amictus  pro  galea  caput  obnubit." 
Durandi  Rationale  iii.  1.  For  other  symbol' 
iims  see  luuncfiiit  III.,  De  Sacro  Altaris  Mysterio^ 
i.  cc.  35  and  50.  (The  woodcut  above  is  from 
Dr.  Bock's  Geschichte  der  liturgischen  Gewdnder, 
B.  ii.  Taf.  ii.)  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMICUS,  confessor  at  Lyons,  commemorated 
July  l-t  {Mart  Hierm.).  [C] 

AMMON.  (1)  Commemorated  Feb.  7  {Mart. 
Hieroii.). 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  9  {M.  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(3)  'AfjL/jLovv,  the  deacon,  with  the  forty  women 
his  disciples,  martyrs,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
{C'al.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Commemorated  Sept.  10  {M.  Hieron., 
Bedie). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  Dec.  20  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae).  [C.] 

AMMOXARIA,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated Dec.  12  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).         [C] 

AMMONIUS.  (1)  Martyr,  Jan.  31  {Mart. 
Hieron.,  I'edie). 

(2)  Infant  of  Alexandria,  commemorated  Feb. 
12  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Commemorated  Oct.  6  {M.  Hieron.).  [C.J 

AMOS,  the  prophet,  commemorated  June  15 
{Cal.  Byzant.).  '  [C] 

AMPELUS  of  Messana,  commemorated  Nov. 
20  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

AMPHIBALUM  or  AMPHIBALUS.  §  1. 
This  word  appears  to  be  confined  to  Galilean 
writers.  And  this  fact,  coupled  with  its  Greek 
derivation,  pointing  as  this  does  to  a  very  early 
{>eriod  for  its  introduction,  is  noticeable,  as  one 
among  many  instances  of  diversities  of  usage 
in  minor  matters,  characteristic  of  the  Galilean 
church,  and  indicating  an  origin  distinct  from 
that  of  other  western  churches. 

§  2.   Form  of  the  vestment,  and  its  prevailing 
use.     There  are  three  passages  to  which  refer- 
ence may  here  be  made  as  determining  all  that 
can   with    certainty   be    known   with   regard   to 
the  vestment   now  in    question.     St.   Remigius, 
Archbishop    of    Aries,    dying    about    500    A.D., 
left  to  his  succes.sor  in   the   see  "  Amphlbalum 
album    paschalem,"    a    white    amphlbalus    for 
Use    on    Sundays    and     high     festivals.       (For 
'paschalis*   see    Durjange    in   voc.)     We    cannot 
here  conclude  with    absolute    certainty    that  it 
u    of  a    vestment    for    church    use    that    he    is 
.•peaking,   though   the  context   seems   to    imply 
this.     (The  quotation  h  from  the    Testamcntum 
S.  Remifjii  J!ciru;nsi»,  aj/ud    GaUniid,  JHhliotliec 
Pat.,  torn.  X.  p.  80G.)     But  in  the  j)assages  that 
follow  thin  meaning  is  beyond  doul^t.     Jn  a  life 
of  S.  Bonitus  {alias  S.  Bonus),   f  circ.  710,  A.I), 
written,  as   it   is   .supposed,    by  a  conteirijxirary 
{^Actn  Su/i'  torum  ./atiU'tr,,  d.  xv,  p.  1071  H'/'J.),  «e 
are  told  that  the  saint  was  much  given  to  weep- 
ing even  in  rhurch ;  so  much  so,  that  the  upper 
part  of  his  anifihibalus,  which  s4!rved  oh  a  cover- 
iog  for  his  head,  was  found   to  be  wet  with   tlie 
l«;irs  he  shed.     "  Uicrimarum  ei   gratia  in  sacro 
Hon  deerat  offido  ita  ut  amphibuM  «urnniitns,  (}ua 
caput    teg«»batur,    ex   [(rofusione   earuiri    madida 
▼id«retur."     This  "  uj)|)pr  part"  of  the  amphi- 
bnlui  was  •ridentljr  a  kind  of  hood  (like  that  of 


the  casula),  separable,  m  some  sort,  from  the 
rest  of  the  garment.  For  the  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  appearing  after  death,  in  a  vision,  to  a 
certain  maiden,  devoted  to  God's  service,  and 
sending  through  her  a  message  to  the  "  mother  " 
of  the  neighbouring  monastery,  bidding  her  keep 
by  her  (no  doubt  as  a  relic)  that  part  of  his 
amphibalus  which  covered  his  head.  "  Ut  par- 
tem amphibali  mei  qua  caput  tegitur,  secum  re- 
tineat." 

Even  in  this  passage,  however,  though  it  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  worn  in  church,  and 
during  the  "holy  office,"  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  sacerdotal  vestment,  distinctively  so  called,  is 
there  Intended.  The  mention  of  the  hood  (or 
hood-like  appendage)  as  worn  over  the  head 
points  rather  to  use  in  the  choir.  But  In  a 
fragmentary  account  of  the  Galilean  rite,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  probably  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  the  word  amphlbalus  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  "  casula,"  then  regarded  as  specially 
belonging  to  sacerdotal  ministry.  "  The  casula, 
known  as  amphlbalus,"  the  writer  says,  "  which 
the  priest  puts  upon  him,  is  united  from  top  t» 
bottom  .  .  .  it  is  without  sleeves  .  .  . 
joined  in  front  without  slit  or  opening 
'  Casula,  quam  amphlbalum  vocant,  quod  sacer- 
dos  induetur  {sic),  tota  unita  .  .  .  Ide» 
sine  manlcas  {sic)  quia  sacerdos  potius  benedicit 
quam  mlnistrat.  Ideo  unita  prinsecus,  non  scissa, 
non  aperta,' "  &c.  (See  Martene,  Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum,  torn,  v.) 

From  the  above  passages  we  may  infer  that 
"  amphibalus "  was  a  name,  in  the  Galilean 
church  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries,  for 
the  more  solemn  habit  of  ecclesiastics,  and  par- 
ticularly for  that  which  they  wore  in  offices  of 
holy  ministration.  Having  regard  to  its  (pro- 
bably) Eastern  origin,  and  to  its  subsequent  iden- 
tification with  the  o^asula,  we  shall  probably  be 
right  in  thinking  that  it  resembled  in  shape  the 
white  phenolia,  In  which  Eastern  bishops  are  re- 
presented in  mosaics  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 
great  church  (now  Mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  For  these  last  see  the  article 
Vestijents  (Greek),  later  in  this  work,  and 
Salzenberg's  Altchristliche  Baudenkmalc,  plates 
xxviii.  and  xxix.  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMPHIL0CHIU8,  bishop  of  Iconium,  com- 
memorated Nov,  23  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AMPIDIUS,  commemorated  at  Rome  Oct.  14 
{Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AMPLIAS,   "  Apostle,"  commemorated  Oct. 

31  {Cal.  Byzant.).  '  [C] 

AMPODIUS,  commemorated  Oct.  11  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AMPUIiLA  (Probably  for  ainh-olla,  from  iti 
swelling  out  in  every  direction),  a  globular  ves- 
sel for  holding  luiuid.  In  ecclesiastical  laugungo 
the  wonl  denotes  — 
;  1.  The  flasks  or  cruets,  generally  of  precious 
metal,  wliich  contain  the  win<!  and  water  used 
at  the  altar.  The  word  "pollen,"  used  in  some 
clistricts  of  Germany  to  design.ite  these  vessels 
(I'interitn's  Ik'nh"  urdit/'.ritcn,  iv.  1.  IH'!)  is  pro- 
bal.'.y  derive<I  from  "  Aitipullae." 

When  the  (lu.stom  of  making  ofTerings  of  wine 
for  the  Holy  <>'<immunion  ceased,  atnpiillao  setm 
to  have  taken   the  place  of  tha  larger  Amak 
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incn   <pv\aacT€iv    rhu    vojjlov   (Schottgen)    were, 
there   can   be   little   doubt,   so   callei   as    "  pre- 
servatives "  against  demons,  magic,  and  the  evil 
eve.*     Through  the  whole  history  of  Kabbinism, 
tiie  tendency  was  on  the  increase,  and  few  Jews 
believed  themselves  free  from  evil  spirits,  unless 
the  bed  on  which  they  slept  was  guardsd  by  the 
3fesusa.     Mystic  figures — the  sacred  teti'agram- 
matou,  the  shield  ofDaA'id,  the  seal  of  Solomon — 
with  cabalistic  words,  AGLA  (an  acrostic  formed 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  for 
"  Thou  art  mighty   for   everlasting,  0   Lord "), 
Abracalan,  and  the  like,  shot  up  as  a  rank  after- 
growth.    Greek,  Latin,  Eastern  Heathenism,  in 
like  manner,  supplied  various  forms  of  the  same 
usage.    Everywhere  men   lived   in   the  dread   of 
the  fascination  of  the  "  evil  eye."    Sometimes  in- 
dividual men,   sometimes  whole  races  (e.ri.  the 
Thibii  of  Pontus)  were  thought  to   possess  the 
power  of  smiting  youth  and  health,  and  causing 
them  to  waste  away  (Plutarch,  Sympos.  v.   7). 
And  against  this,  men  used  remedies  of  various 
kinds,    the    'E(p€cria   ypdauara,    the   phallus  or 
fascinum.     Tne  latter  was  believed  to  operate  as 
diverting   the   gaze   which  would    otherwise    be 
fixed  on  that  which  kept  it  spell-bound  (Plu- 
tarch, /.  c. ;  Varr.  de  Lvk].  Lat.  vi,  5),  but  was  pro- 
bably connected  also  with  its  use  as  the  symbol 
of  life  as  against  the  evil  power  that  was  working 
to  destroy  life.     It  is  obvions  that  superstitions 
of  this  kind  would  be  foreign  to  Christian  life  in 
its  first  purity.     The  "  bonfire  "  at  Ephesus  was 
a  protest  against  them  and  all  like  usages  (Acts 
xix.  19).     They  crept  in,  however,  probably  in 
the  first  instance  through  the  inHuence  of  Juda- 
izins  or  Orientalizing   Gnostics.     The  followers 
of  Basilides  had  their  mystical  Abraxas  and  Jal- 
daVjaoth,   which  they  wrote  on   parchment   and 
used   as  a  charm   [Chr.  Biogr.  art.  Basilidks]. 
Scarabaei   have   been    found,    with    inscriptions 
(Jao,   Sabaoth,  the  names  of  angels,  Bellerman, 
Uher  die  Scarahiieen,  i.  10),  indicating  Christian 
a-ssociations  of  this  nature.''     The  catacombs  of 
Korae  have  yielded  small  objects  of  various  kinds 
that  wore  used  apparently  for  the  same  purpose, 
a   bronze   fish  (connected,   of  course,  with    the 
mystic    anagram    of    IXOT2),    with    the    word 
2ri2AI2   on   it,  a   h;in  1   holding  a    tablet   with 
ZHCE2,  metials  with  the  monogram  which   had 
figure<l  on  the  laharun  of  Constantine  (Aringhi, 
liumi  Snhterrane",  vi.  2.3  ;  Costadoni,  Del  Pcsce, 
pi.  ii.,  iii.,  19  ;  Martigny,  8.  v.  Poisson).     In  the 
East  we  find  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Gospels 
(/3(/3Aia  or    (vayyfKia   niKpd)   round    the    neck 
a-s  <pv\aKT-fipia  (Chrysost.  Ilom.  Ixxiii,  in  Matt.); 
and    Jerome   (in    Matt.    iv.    24)   confesses    that 
he  had  him.self  done  so  to  guard  against  disease. 
When  the  passion  for  relics  set  in  they  too  were 
«r!il'l'r,-»;d,  and  even  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to 
T.i  ■•/ !.,linl-i  two  of  the.se  (^L/Aa/cT-^pja,  one  a  cross 
Containing  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  the  other 
a  )h)X  containing  a  c»py  of  the  Gospels,  each  with 
Greek  invocations,  a«  a  charm  againit  the  evil 
tpiriti  or  lamiae  that  l>e»ct  children  (A'/z/y.  xii.  7). 
lo  all  these  caMS  we  trace  some  Chri.<ttian  asso- 

*  Hiin  Ik  dinlinctlv  klatfd  in  th«  .J«'riiMtl<-ui  Oniara 
(IV  r.i<  h  fol.  2,4).  CViinp.  tfie  extuUAtlvf  artkUf  l^y  I./-yr«-z 
oo  '  V\iy\»kU:T\fu'  In  H«*rzog. 

^  Th»'  m-nttwi  of  "  'he  horns  of  tbe  Sc«raI;uftU»  "  a«  an 
•mnUt  \,y  iMiny  (//  .V.  xxvlll.  4)  fchfw*  how  widely  the 
_*ld  F4<yp'U'i  l>*\\u^   about   it   ba<l  »i>r«'a'i    in    the  Qrit 
of  Lb«  CbriatUn  ct%. 


ciations.  Symbolism  passes  into  su^^erstition. 
In  other  instances  the  old  heathen  leaven  was 
more  conspicuous.  Strange  words,  irfpiepypi 
■yapuKTripis  (Basil,  in  Ps.  xlv.,  p.  229  A),  names 
of  rivers,  and  the  like  (Chrysost.  I/om.  Ixxiii.  iu 
Matt.), '' U'jaturae"  of  all  kinds  (August.  Tract  vii. 
in  Joann.\  are  spoken  of  as  frequent.  Even  a 
child's  caul  (it  is  curious  to  note  at  once  the 
antiquity  and  the  persistency  of  the  s-iperstition), 
and  the  eyKoK-mov  evSv/jLa  became  an  hyK6KTriov 
in  another  sense,  and  was  used  by  niidwives  to 
counteract  the  "  evil  eye  "  and  the  words  of  evil 
omen  of  which  men  were  still  afraid  (Balsamon. 
in  Cone.  T--ull.,  c.  61).  Even  the  strange  prohibi- 
tion by  the  Council  just  referred  to  of  the  practice 
of  "  leading  about  she  bears  and  other  like  beasts 
to  the  delusion  (irphs  iraiyviov)  and  injury  of  the 
simple,"  has  been  referred  by  the  same  writer 
{ibid.),  not  to  their  being  a  show  as  in  later 
times,  but  to  the  fact  that  those  who  did  so  car- 
ried on  a  trade  in  the  (puXaKT-fipia,  which  they 
made  from  their  hair,  and  which  were  in  request 
as  a  cure  for  sore  eyes. 

Christian  legislation  and  teaching  had  to  carry 
on  a  perpetual  warfare  against  these  abuses. 
Constantine  indeed,  in  the  transition  stage  which 
he  represented,  had  allowed  "  remedia  humanis 
quaesita  corporibus"  (^Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  16, 
s.  3),  ^s  well  as  incantations  for  rain,  but  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  36)  forbade  the  clergy 
to  make  <pv\aKTT}pta,  which  were  in  reality  "Sec- 
HeoT-npia  for  their  own  souls,"  Chrysostom  fre- 
quently denounces  them  in  all  their  forms,  and 
lays  bare  the  plea  that  the  old  women  who  sold 
them  were  devout  Christians,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice therefore  could  not  be  so  very  wrong  (Ilom. 
viii.  in  Coloss.  p.  1374  ;  Horn.,  vi.  c.  Jud. ;  Horn. 
Ixii.  p.  536,  in  Matt.  p.  722).  Basil  (I.  c.)  speaks 
iu  the  same  tone.  Augustine  (I.  c.  and  Serm.  ccxv. 
De  Temp.)  warns  men  against  all  such  "  diabolica 
phylacteria."  Other  names  by  which  such  amulets 
were  known  were  irepiairTa,  rrepid/xixaTa.  We 
may  infer  from  the  silence  ©f  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian  that  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Church  were  comparatively  free  from  these  super- 
stitions, and  from  the  tone  of  the  writers  just  re- 
ferred to  that  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
had  been  so  far  effectual  that  the  clergy  were  no 
longer  mini.stering  to  them.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANACHORETAE.    [Hermit.] 

ANACLETUS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  Apiil  26  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANACTORON  ('AvaKTopov  from  avaKTwp), 
the  dwelling  of  a  king  or  ruler.  In  classical 
authors,  generally  a  house  of  a  god,  especially 
a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter  ur  of  the 
Dioscuri ;  also,  the  innermost  recess  of  a  temple, 
in  which  oracles  were  given  (Lobeck's  Agldopha- 
mus,  i.  pp.  .09,  62).  Eusebius  (Panei/yr.  c.  9) 
applies  tlie  word  to  the  church  built  by  Constaor 
tine  at  Antioch,  whether  as  equivalent  to  /Soci- 
\iKii,  or  with  reference  to  the  unusual  size  and 
splendour  of  the  church,  or  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  chiKsical  use  of  the  word,  is  ditlicult  to  sav. 
(Bingham's  Anti'iuities,  viii,  1.  §  .O.)  [C.j 

AN  AONOSTE8— T.KCrOR  -  READER.— 

Tertullian  is  the  earliest  writer  who  nxutions 
this  oJHce  a»  n  dihtinct  order  in  the  (Jhurch  (/>« 
I'rneacr.  c.  41).  It  would  «»;em  that,  at  first,  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scrijttures  waN  j-erforined 
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Ziturgicus,  iv.  268.)  This  festival  refers  to  the 
detiioatiou  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem,  ' 
A.D.  335.  (Eusebius,  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  26  ff.) 
A  similar  name  was  given  to  the  room  where 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  preached  at  Constantinople, 
afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church. 
(Gibbon's  Rome,  iii.  367,  ed.  Smith.)  [C] 

ANASTASIUS.  (1)  The  monk,  martyr  in 
Per.sia,  commemorated  Jan.  22  (Ca/.  Byzant., 
Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.). 

(2)  Saint,  April  1  {Mart  Bedae). 

(3)  The  pope,  April  27  (^Mart.  E.  F.,  Bedae) ; 
Oct.  28  {Cal.  Armen.). 

(4)  Saint,  May  2  (if.  Bedae). 

(5)  The  Cornicularius,  martyr,  Aug.  21  (^Mart. 
R.  v.). 

(6)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  (if.  Hieron.). 

(7)  Bishop,  Oct.  13  (if.  Bedae,  Hieron.).    [C] 

ANATHEMA,  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, answering  to  Cherem  in  the  Synagogue, 
as  the  lesser  form  did  to  Niddui,  i.e.  Separation : 
this  latter  is  called  dc^o/Jicryubs  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  excision  of  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
Christian  fellowship  was  grounded  upon  the 
words  of  Christ — "  If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
So  St.  Gregory  interprets  them — "  let  him  not 
be  esteemed  for  a  brother  or  a  Christian  " — "  vi- 
delicet peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus,  notorius 
aut  accusatus  et  convictus  "  ;  being  reproved  by 
the  bishop  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
if  he  will  not  be  humbled  but  remains  incorri- 
gible and  perseveres  in  his  scandalous  sins — 
"  turn  anathemate  feriendus  est  et  a  corpore  Ec- 
clesiae  separandus"  (St.  Gregory  in  Ps.  v.),  and 
St.  Augustine  {Tract  xxvii.  in  Johan.)  vindicates 
this  severity  of  discipline  on  the  Church's  part 
in  such  a  case — "  quia  neque  influxum  habet  a 
capite,  neque  pjarticipat  de  Spiritu  Christi." 

This  apjdicatiou  of  the  word  Anathema  to  the 
**  greater  excommunication  "  was  warranted,  in 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  St.  Paul's 
tise  of  it  (Gal.  i.  8,  9).  and  the  discipline  itself 
f»eing  distinctly  warranted  by  our  Lord's  words, 
as  weir  as  by  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  anathema  was  regarded  as  cutting 
a  man  off  from  the  way  of  salvation ;  so  that 
unless  he  received  the  grace  of  repentance  he 
would  certainly  perish. 

A  milder  .sense,  however,  of  the  word  Ana- 
thema, as  used  by  St.  Paul,  has  not  been  without 
its  defenders,  both  among  our  own  Divines  as 
Hammond  and  Waterland,  and  by  Grotius.  The 
latter  writer,  commenting  on  Rom.  ix.  '.i,  gives 
the  following  interpretation:  "Hoc  dicit :  V'elim 
Hon  mo'io  carere  honore  Ajiostolatus,  verum 
etiam  contemj)ti.ssimus  esse  inter  Christianos, 
qanles  sunt  qui  excommunicati  sunt." 

And  a«  to  the  effect  of  the  Kcclesiastical  Ana- 
tliema — it  is  maintained  by  Vincentius  Liriuon- 
■is  that  it  dill  not  bear  the  sense  of  cursing 
among  the  ancient  Christians,  as  Cherem  did 
among  the  Jews. 

It  is  cert-'iin,  however,  that  the  word  Ana- 
thema is  uniff.nniy  «'mployed  by  the  LXXas  the 
cqairalent  of  Cherem ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
qnestioned,  therefore,  that  where  it  occurs  in 
tb«  N.  T.  it  must  be  understood  in  the  <i»'ep«T 
■♦M* — as  relating  to  the  spiritual  condition — 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


and  not  merely  to  exclusion  from  Church  privi- 
leges, whatever  may  have  been  the  force  subse- 
quently attached  to  the  word,  as  expressing  tha 
most  solemn  form  of  ecclesiastical  excommuni- 
cation. On  this  point  and  on  the  history  of  the 
word  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Light- 
foot  on  Galatians ;  Thorndike,  vol.  ii.  338 ;  Bp. 
Jeremy  Taylor  {Ductor  Dubitantium)  ;  J.  Light- 
foot,  Be  Anathemate  Maranatha.  [D.  B.] 

ANATOLIA,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANATOLIUS,  bishop,  commemorated  Julv  3 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.j 

ANAXARBE  (Synods  of),  a.d.  431,  to  con- 
firm the  deposition  of  St.  Cyril,  and  those  who 
held  with  him.  Another  was  held  there  two 
years  later,  as  at  Antioch,  to  make  peace  with 
St.  Cyril.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANCHOR  (AS  Symbol).  The  anchor  is  an 
emblem  very  frequently  used,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  symbolism.  As  the  anchor 
is  the  hope  and  often  the  sole  resource  of  the 
sailor,  the  ancients  called  it  sacred;  to  weigh 
anchor  was,  "Anchoram  sacram  solvere."  St. 
Paul  adopts  an  obvious  symbolism,  when  he 
says  (Heb.  vi.  19)  that  we  have  hope  as  "  ?n 
anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast ;"  so 
that,  in  its  special  Christian  sense,  the  anchor 
would  seem  to  be  an  emblem  of  hope. 

By  the  early  Christians  we  find  it  used,  some- 
times with  reference  to  the  stormy  ocean  of 
human  life,  but  more  often  to  the  tempests  and 
the  fierce  blasts  of  persecution  which  threatened 
to  engulf  the  ship  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
anchor  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  emblems ; 
and  we  find  it  engraved  on  rings,  and  depicted 
on  monuments  and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries  in 
the  Catacombs,  as  a  type  of  the  hope  by  which 
the  Church  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
which  surrounded  it.  In  this,  as'-in  other  cases, 
Christianity  adopted  a  symbol  from  Paganism,, 
with  merely  the  change  of  application. 

The  symbols  on  sepulchral  tablets  often  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The 
Chevalier  de  Rossi  {Be  Monum.  IX0TN  exhib.  p. 
18)  states  that  he  has  three  times  found  an 
anchor  upon  tituli  bearing  names  derived  from 
Spes  or  4\iris ;  upon  the  tablet  of  a  certain 
ELPIDIVS  (Mai,  Collect.  Vatican,  v.  449),  and 
upon  two  others,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,  of  two  women,  ELPIZVSA 
and  Si'KS.  In  some  cases,  above  the  transverse 
bar  of  the  anchor  stanHs  the  letter  E,  which  is 
probably  the  abbreviation  of  the  word  'EAtt/j. 
Furtiier,  we  find  the  anchor  associated  with  the 
fsh,  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour  [IX0T2J.  It  is 
clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  symbols  expresses 
"  hope  in  Jesus  Clirist,"  and  is  erjuivalent  to  the 
formula  so  common  on  Christian  tablets,  "  Spes 
in  (.'hristo,"  "  Sjies  in  Deo,"  *'  Spes  in  Deo 
Christo." 

The  transverse  bar  below  the  ring  gives  the 
upper  part  of  the  anchor  the  appearance  of  a  crux 
ansrt^u  [Ck<)8h];  and  perhaps  this  form  may  have 
had  as  much  intluence  in  determining  tlie  (thoice 
of  th's  symbcd  by  the  Christians  as  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  'i  lie  anchor  aj>pears,  as  is  natural,  very 
frojuently  upon  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  (Sea 
Lnpi,  Setcrae  Kjntiijihium.,  pp.  l.'Ki,  l.')?  ;  UoMctti, 
Onitcrtaziofu^  .'iOG,  370,  &c. ;    Kabretti,    Imcny- 
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ANDEONICUS 

ANDKONICUS.  (1)  Saint,  April  5  (M. 
Bedae). 

(2)  May  13  (Jf.  Hieron.). 

(3)  "  Apostle,"  with  Junia  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  com- 
memorated May  17  {Cal.  Byzant.) ;  invention 
of  their  relics,  Feb.  22  (lb.,  Neale). 

(4)  Commemorated  Sept.  27  (M.  Hieron,'). 

(5)  "  Holy  Father,"  Oct.  9  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(6)  Martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  10  {Mart. 
Hieron.);  Oct.  II  {M.  Bom.  Vet.);  Oct.  12  (Cal. 
Byzant).  [C] 

ANESIUS,  of  Africa,  commemorated  March 
31  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ANGAEIEXSE  CONCILIUM.  [Sanga- 
RiENSE  Concilium.] 

ANGELS  and  AKCHANGELS,  in  Chris- 
tian Art.  The  representations  of  angels  in 
Christian  art,  at  various  periods,  reproduce  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  ideas  concerning  them, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  prevailed  in  the 
Church.  In  one  and  all,  however,  we  may  trace, 
though  with  various  modifications  of  treatment, 
an  embodied  commentary  upon  the  brief  but  ex- 
pressive declaration  concerning  their  nature  and 
office  which  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(i.  14).  Worship  or  service  rendered  unto 
God  (XfiTovpyia),^  and  work  of  ministration 
CSiaKovia)  done  on  God's  behalf  to  men,  these  are 
the  two  spheres  of  angelic  operation  suggested  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  these,  under  various  modifi- 
cations *  curiously  characteristic  of  the  successive 
ages  in  which  they  are  found,  come  before  us  in 
a  series  of  monuments  extending  from  the  fourth 
to  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 

§  2.  First  three  Centuries.  Existing  monu- 
ments of  early  Christian  art,  illustrative  of  our 
present  subject,  are,  for  the  first  500  years,  or 
more,  almost  exclusively  of  the  West,  and,  with 
one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  all  these  are  of 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  "  Peace  of  the  Church," 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  probably,  not 
earlier  than  400  A.D.  As  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  these  earliest  monuments,  it  may  be 
we41  here  to  enumerate  them.  The  earliest  of  them 
all,  if  D'Agincourt's  judgment  (Histoire,  etc.  vol. 
V.  Peinture,  PL  vii.  No.  3.)  may  be  trusted,  is 
a  monument  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla," 
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•  Heb.  I.  14.  Xn-nvpyLKo.  -nvrvftara  ano<rrtkX.6fj.(va  ei? 
St4ixovUn>.  The  diitinction  of  the  two  words  noticed 
above  IS  lost  in  our  Kngli^b  version.  It  is  well  brought 
out  by  Orig';n,  cotU.  Celsum,  lib.  v.  (quot«d  by  Bingham, 
Antiq.,  book  xiii.  cap.  lii.  ^  2,  note  2).  See  this  further 
UloBtrat'-d  in  the  description  of  wrx>dcul  in  ^  6  below. 

*>  Abtent  (almost,  if  not  altogether)  for  the  first  four 
eentarles  (»e€  $  2),  they  subserve  purposes  of  dogma  (^  3) 
Id  the  5tb  century ;  they  are  Scriptural  Btill,  but  aUo  in 
one  caM  legendary  (^  4)  iii  the  6th.  From  that  time  for- 
ward canonical  and  apfxrryphal  Scripture  and  me<liaeval 
legend  are  mixed  np  tr>geth«T.  We  find  them  lmp«>riiil 
in  charatier,  or  sacerd^ital  and  liturgical,  aa  the  ca^e  may 
!•*;  nliile  in  the  lat/r  ntlddle  ag<-8  even  feu'ial  notions 
were  rharacteristically  mixi-d  up  with  the  traditions  con- 
cerning tb^m  derived  from  Holy  Scripture.  (For  thin  last 
•**  Jam<-w»f),  .Sarrtii  arul  Lrffendary  Art,  3rd  edit.  vol.  i. 
p  81.  quoting  from  ll  I'rr/et'o  Ugnnkirv/.) 

•^  TbeAiji^  .Martigny  (ync/M>nriaire,fcc.  intjoc.' Anges') 
■{Malu  with  cvi'l'  r.t  doubt  of  the  date  ajwliaic<l  to  thia 
fresco.  I/AginO'Urt  bimiM-lf  In  hiji  d'-ncrlptlon  give*  no 
particular*  ba  t/j  the  n^^urce  from  which  bin  drawing  was 
d«rTlved.  .Nelth'T  earll<r  nor  lat/r  anllquarien  know  any- 
thing of  its  h1at/>ry.  And  thiji  b«lng  no,  an  uii*up[¥;rted 
splBka  at  to  ita  date,  resting  on  the  authority  of  IVAgIn- 


dating,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  second  century. 
It  is  a  representation  of  Tobias  and  the  angel. 
(This  same  subject,  suggestive  of  the  "  Guardinn 
Angel,"  reappears  in  some  of  the  Vetri  Antichi, 
of  the  4th  and  5th  century.)  Another  fresco  of 
early  but  uncertain  date  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla  (Aringhi,  E.  S.  ii.  p.  297)  has  been 
generally  interpreted  as  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  angel  Gabriel  (if  such  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  painter)  has  a  human  figure,  and  the 
dress  commonly  assigned  to  Apostles  and  other 
Scriptural  personages,  but  is  without  wings,  or 
any  other  special  designations.  With  these 
doubtful  exceptions,  no  representations  of  angels, 
now  remaining,  are  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  pi-obably  not  earlier  than  the  fifth. 

§3.  Fourth  and  ffth  Centuries.  There  was  an 
interval  of  transition  from  this  earlier  period, 
the  limits  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  Council 
of  Illiberis,^  a.d.  305,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Christian  mosaics  of  which  we 
first  hear^  at  the  close  of  that  century,  or  early 
in  the  next.  The  first  representation  of  angels 
in  mosaic  work  is  supposed  (by  Ciampinus  and 
others)  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  S.  Agatha  at 
Ravenna.  These  mosaics  Ciampinus  admits  to  be 
of  very  uncertain  date,'but  he  believes*  them  to 
be  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (See  his 
Vetera  Monumenta,  vol.  i.  Tab.  xlvi.)  The  first 
representations  of  the  kind  to  which  a  date  can 
with  any  certainty  be  a.ssigned,  are  those  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Major  at  Rome,  put  up  by 
Xystus  III.  between  the  years  432  and  440  A.D. 
In  those  of  the  Nave  of  this  Church  (Ciarapini 
V.  M.  tom.  i.  Pll.  1.  to  Ixiv.)  various  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  have  their  place  ;  and  amongst 
others  the  appearance  of  the  three  angels  to 
Abraham  (PI.  li.)  and  of  the  "  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  Hosts "  (by  tradition  the  archangel 
Michael)  to  Joshua  (PI.  Ixii.).  But  on  the 
"Arcus  Triumphalis"«  of  this  same  Church, 
there  is  a  series  of  mosaics,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  to  the  history  of Tiogmatic  theology;: 
and  in  these  angels  have  a  prominent  part. 
This  series  was  evidently  intended  to  be  an  em-^ 


court  alone,  carries  but  little  weight.  The  same  subject  ia 
reproduced  in  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Satuminua 
(Perret,  vol.  iil.  pi.  xxvi.). 

d  The  37th  canon  forbids  the  painting  upon  walls  the 
objects  of  religious  worship  and  adoration.  "  Placnit  pio- 
turas  in  ecclteia  esse  non  debore.ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur 
in  parietlbus  deplngatur."  Koman  writers,  for  obvious 
reasons,  seek  to  explain  away  the  apparent  meaning 
of  this  prohibitii^n.  As  to  this,  see  Bingham,  C  A., 
book  viii.  cap.  viii.  ^  6. 

•  Paullinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  early  in  the  5th  century, 
deecribes  at  much  length  In  a  letter  (Flp.  xii.)  to  his  friend 
Severus  the  decorations  with  which  be  had  adorned  his 
own  church.  His  descriptions  actord  doM-ly  with  some 
of  the  actual  monuments  (surcopbagi  and  nujsalc  picttires) 
of  nearly  cont*-mporary  date,  which  have  been  pre8er\'ed 
to  our  own  time. 

'  The  form  of  the  Nimbuv  here  assigned  to  our  Lord 
seems  U)  indicate  a  lat'-r  date. 

»  By  the  "  trinmjihal  arch"  of  a  Homan  church  H 
meant  what  will  corresj)ond  most  nearly  with  the  chnncel 
arch  of  our  own  clmrches.  it  was  full  in  view  of  the 
asMUibled  jx-oplc  on  entering  the  church.  And  for  the 
first  six  c*'nliirle«  Cor  nearly  ibnt  tim«-)  it  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  such  sul  Jects  an  bad  lmm<><llal«'  reference 
to  our  I/ird  ;  m<«re  purilr\ilarly  to  Ills  triumph  over  sin 
and  death,  and  HU  wnalon  as  King  In  b<aven.  Re* 
farther  OD  this  labject  Clampinl.  V.-M.  tom.  i  p.  19h,  sqq. 
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fortunately,  very  rare,  the  zeal  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  at  a  later  pei-iod  of  Saracens  and  Turks, 
having  been  fatal  to  many,  which  might  other- 
i«rise  have  been  oreservod.  The  earliest  example 
in  Ureek  art  is  a  representation  of  an  angel  in 
a  MS.  of  Genesis  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  believed  to  be  of  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
It  is  figured  by  Seroux  D'Agincourt,  Peinture, 
PI.  xix.  It  is  a  human  figure,  winged,  and  with- 
out   nimbus    or  other   special  attributes.       The 


fiery  sword,  etc.,  spoken  of  in  Gen.  iii.  i.s  there 
represented  not  as  a  sword,  in  the  hand  of  the 
angel,  but  as  a  great  wheel "  of  fire  beside  him. 
Next  in  date  to  this  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Ascension,  in  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospeit", 
written  and  illuminated  in  the  year  586  A.D.  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have  engraved  this, 
as  embodying  those  Oriental  types  of  the  angel 
form  which  have  been  characteristic  of  Eastern 
and    Greek    art    from    that    time    to    this.        It 


The  Ajo.-iiaioii,  fT'iJu  an  ancient  Hyri&c  MS. 


will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour  i.s  here  repre- 
v.iitcA  in  iihiry.  And  the  variouH  angelic  powers 
ap|»^ar  in  three  difFerciit  wipaciticH.  lieueath  the 
(ff.i  of  the  Saviour,  and  forming  a.s  it  were 
■  'hnriKt  u]Km  which  He  rises  to  Heaven,  i»what 
th«;  Greek.s  call  the  Tetramorphon.  The  head 
and  the  hfmd  of  a  man  (or  rather,  according  to 
fiTi"'.k  tradition,  of  an  angel),  the  heads  of  an 
«a({je,  a  lion,  and  an  ox,  are  united  by  wings  that 

111  of  eyes  (comp.  Kzekiel  i.  IH).  On  either 
f  these  again  are  two  pairs  of  fiery  wheels, 
el  within  wheel,"  bm  suggested  again  by  the 


symbolic  representations  of  the  order  of  nngela 
known  518  "thrones"  (comp.  §  7  below),  and  of  the 
cherubim.  Of  the  six  otlier  angels,  here  leprc- 
Kented  in  human  form,  and  wiiigfd,  four  are  min- 
istering to  Our  Lord  (Kfirovpyovurfs),  eiflier  l»v 
active  service,  as  the  two  who  boar  11  im   uj)   in 

"  Omiparn  the  mosaic  of  the  8.  Vltalls  at  Kavcnnu 
(Clump.  V.  M.  II.  Uih.  xlx  ),  in  tin-  npp«T  part  of  wlilcli 
»w(.  miK<lH  an*  h«mii  ii|iIio|i|jiik  u  i!iy«tlc  "  whc*-!."  Clniii- 
plriiw,  up|>ar('iil.ly  vvHIkmiI  uinIcrKtmdlnK  wlml  wwv  ih" 
•ytiili'-llHiu  lni<  ri<l<(l,  rlKlitly  'Us<  rltx-s  It  in  tbi^  w(.ril« 
(p.  I'l)  "  <luo  an«<'li  ....  qiiuiiduai  njtuni  prui>  manlbot 
U'liftitoa." 
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forms  of  Greek  art. 
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authoi'ity,"  been  represented  in  all  ages  of  the 
church  as  furnished  with  wings.  We  may  add 
that  this  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  ubiquity 
and  power,  as  superhuman  attributes,  had  pre- 
vailed in  heathen  art  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  in  East  and  West  alike.  Examples  of 
this  in  Assyrian  art  are  now  familiar  to  us. 
Similar  figures  are  found  in  Egypt.  They  were 
less  common  in  classical  art.  Yet  Mercury,  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  had  wings  upon  his 
feet ;  and  little  winged  genii  were  commonly  x-epre- 
sented  in  decorative  work,  and  thence  were  trans- 
ferred (probably  as  mere  decorations)  into  early 
Chi-istian"  works  of  art.  As  to  the  number  of 
these  wings,  two  only  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
earlier  representations.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
example  of  four,  or  of  six  wings,  earlier  than  the 
9th  century,  though  the  descriptions  given  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  "Living  Creatures"  with  six 
wings,  and  the  four-winged  deities  of  primitive 
Eastern  art,  might  naturally  have  suggested 
such  representations.  As  to  later  representations 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  the  like,  see 
below,  section  1-t.  3.  Vesture.  The  vesture 
assigned  to  angels,  in  various  ages  of  the  Church, 
has  ever  been  such  as  was  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  the  ideas  of  religious  solemnity,  and 
in  the  later  centuries,  of  sacerdotal  ministry.  In 
Holy  Scripture  the  vesture  of  angels  is  described 
as  white  (Matt,  xxviii.  3 ;  John  xx.  12 ;  Rev.  iv. 
4;  XV.  6),y  and  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuines,  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  (where  first  we 
ean  determine  questions  of  colour  with  any 
accuracy),  we  find  white  vestments  generally 
assigned  to  them  (long  tunic  and  pallium),  ex- 
actly resembling  those  of  apostles.  But  in 
mosaics,  believed  to  be  of  the  7th  century  (St. 
Sophia  at  Thessalonica)*  angels  have  coloured 
himatia  (outer  robes)  over  the  long  white  tunic, 
and  their  wings,  too,  are  coloured,  red  and  blue 
being  the  prevailing  tints.  And  these  two 
colours  had,  long  ere  that  time,  been  recognised 
as  invested  with  a  special  significance,  red  as  the 
colour  of  flame,  and  symbolical  of  holy  love 
(caritas),  blue  as  significant  of  heaven,  and  of 
heavenly  contemplation  or  divine  knowledge. 
And  in  the  later  traditions  of  Christian  art  (from 
the  9th  century  onwards)*  these  two  colours 
were  as  a  general  rule  assigned,  red  more  espe- 
cially to  the  seraphim  as  the  spirits  of  love,  and 
blue  to  the  cherubim  as  spirits  of  knowledge  or 
of  contemplation ;  while  the  two  colours  com- 
binefi,  as  they  often  are  found,  ai*e  regarded  as 

Aovtf'ot)  the  biddings  of  the  Father  to  Hi«  children,  and 
the  wante  uf  the  children  to  their  Father. 

•  See  the  pasKages  in  I-lxodtu,  Isaiah,  and  l^kiel  already 
referred  to ;  and  compare  the  expression  In  Rev.  xiv.  6,  of 
an  angi  l^ytn^  (ntroft-tvo^)  there. 

'  F'/r  'xampleti  see  Aringhi,  lioma SubUrranea,  torn.  1. 
pp.  323,  615;  ton),  it  p.  167.  Compare:  p.  29,  where  similar 
flgarea,  wlibout  wing)*,  are  inirodoced  in  an  umaineutol 
^e*ign. 

'  S«  Clamplnl,  V.  M.  II.  pp.  68  and  64.  lie  ppeakj*  of 
■tanica<r"  and  "  pallia"  an  b«-lrig  white  ;  and  of  "  htoles" 
(r-ally  strlfxi  on  tin-  tunic),  a:id  winga  of  violet. 

•  Texl»-r  and  I'tillan,  iiyzavtirw.  Archilecture,  pL  xl. 
Coinpar«»  the  ctirloun  picture  of  lUf.  Holy  Family,  a  blnhop 
((/r  other  erclpftiBHtic),  and  two  Bngr■l^  from  Urguh,  fl(:iir«?d 
to  plate  T.,  wlM>re  iho  rol***  of  the  angeU  are  white,  their 
winga  blrwr  and  r»><l«llah  yi-llow. 

•  "Thf!  dininciton  of  huo  In  the  r«-<l  and  blue  angeln  we 
rUWIy  oniitt/d  t/jwardu  the  '•u>\  of  th'-  15lh  century  " 

(Mn.  JaiDMuD,  flaciefi  and  L'.ytndary  Art). 
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suggesting  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  of  love 
and  knowledge,  the  perfection  of  the  angelic 
nature.  It  should  be  added  that  the  vestments 
of  angels  have  not  unfrequently  such  ornament 
appended  to  them  as  was  of  ordinary  usage  from 
time  to  time  in  ecclesiastical  dress,  viz.,  coloured 
stripes  on  the  tunic,  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
afterwards  oraria  or  stoles,  and  even  "omophoria," 
the  distinctive  insignia  of  episcopal  office  in  the 
East.  4.  T/ie  iSiunbus.  In  the  early  Greek  MS. 
already  noticed,  §  6,  and  in  one  or  two  early 
representations  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  angels 
are  represented  without  the  Nimbus.  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  onward,  this  orna- 
ment is  almost  invariably  assigned  to  them. 
[XiMBUS.]  5.  The  Wand  of  Power.  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  during  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies, are  angels  represented  as  bearing  anything 
in  the  hand.  Three  examples  may  be  cited,  in 
mosaics,^"  of  the  6th  century,  at  Ravenna,  in 
which  angels  attendant  on  our  Lord  (see  §  3) 
hold  wands  <^  in  their  hands,  which  may  either 
represent  the  rod  of  divine  power,  or,  as  some 
have  thought,  the  "  golden ,  reed  " — the  "mea- 
suring reed,"  assigned  to  the  angel  in  Rev.  xxi. 
15,  as  in  Ezek.  xl.  3.  The  representations  oi 
archangels,  particularly  of  Michael,  as  warriors 
with  sword,  or  spear,  and  girdle,  are  of  later  date. 
6.  Instruments  of  Music.  One  early  example 
has  been  already  referred  to  (§  4)  of  a  Ravenna 
mosaic,  in  which  the  ''  Seven  Angels"  are  repre- 
sented holding  trumpets  in  their  hands.  In  the 
later  traditions  of  Christian  art,  representations 
of  angels  as  the  "Choristers  of  Heaven"  have 
been  far  more  common,  various  instruments  of 
music  being  assigned  to  them. 

§  10.  Michael. — The  archangel  Michael  is  first 
designated  by  name  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xvii.  and 
xxiv.).  And  in  other  cases  where  we  see  two 
angels  specially  marked  out  as  in  attendance  on 
our  Lord,  we  may  infer  that  Michael  and  Gabriel 
are  designated.  For  the  naiiies  of  these  two 
alone  are  prominent  in  Holy  Scripture.  And 
according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  traced  back 
to  Rabbinical  belief,  perpetuated  as  many  such 
traditions  were  in  the  East,  and  thence  handed 
on  to  Western  Christendom,  these  two  arch- 
angels  personified    respectively'*   the  judgment 

*>  Ciampini,  V.  M.  ii.  tab.  xvii.,  xix.,  and  xxiv.  Com- 
pare in  his  plate  xlvi.  of  vol.  1.  the  mosaic  at  S.  Agatha, 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  date. 

e  in  the  church  dedlcat<?d  in  the  name  of  the  archangel 
Michael  at  Kavenna,  in  tlie  year  545,  an  indication  of 
special  honour  is  given  to  him  by  the  small  cross  upon  his 
wand,  which  is  wanting  in  that  of  Gabriel  (Ciamp.  V.  M. 
iL  tab.  xvii.). 

"*  In  yet  other  traditions  the  mercy  of  God,  and  more 
particularly  His  healing  (trace.  Is  mlnibtered  by  Raphael. 
riicre  Is  gnat  vaiitty  in  the  older  Jewish  tradltiona. 
Accor'ling  to  one  (Joma,  p.  37,  quoted  by  IJohmer  In 
Herzog's  Knci/cl),  when  the  tliree  angels  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Michael,  an  first  In  rank,  occupied  the  central 
place,  having  (jabriel,  as  second,  on  his  rJKht  hand,  and 
ltapha<;l,  a»  third  in  rank,  on  his  left.  I  his  place  on  the 
riy/U  hand  of  <;<Hi  is  elsewhere  as-signed  to  (Jabrlol,  as 
tielng  the  atik'el  of  his  jxnrer  (conip.  Origen,  ntp'i  apxiov, 
i.  H),  and  U>  liaphai  1  thai  on  the  lelt  (near  the  In  art),  aa 
tx'ing  th'-angi  1  ,,t  lUtiviercij.  And  again  in  I'lillo  (Qiicuit. 
in  (t'-n.  iii.  2l).  'h"  two  cherubim  on  either  hitlf  of  the 
mercy-M-nt  r<(»reM'iit  re«iMctlvely  the  meiinenKers  of  thd 
Wrath,  and  of  the  Mercy,  of  the  L<jrd  (comp.  V\'i\\.  xxx)v 
5  7). 
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'Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'  In  art  they  do  not 
appear  as  Angel  forms,  with  any  special  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  type,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  any  earlier  representation  than  that 
of  the  Syriac  MS.  already  described  and  figured. 
Later  modifications  of  this  oldest  type  may  be 
seen  in  Jameson,  S.  and  L.  Art,  p.  42  sqq., 
from  which  the  cut  given  above  is  taken; 
D'Agincourt,  Sculpture,  pi.  xii.  16  (the  diptych 
of  Rambona,  9th  century),  Peinture,  pi.  1.  3 
(Greek  MS.  of  12th  century).  Cherubic  repre- 
sentations of  the  four  "  Living  Creatures"  will 
be  separately  treated  under  Evangelists. 

§  15.  Tlie  Illustrations  to  this  Article.  Great 
interest  attaches  to  the  mosaic  of  Xystus  III., 
which  forms  the  first  of  the  illustrations  to  this 
article,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
doctrine,  and  especially  of  the  cultus  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  as  restorations  made  in  the 
time  of  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-1758)  have  pro- 
duced considerable  changes  in  the  mosaic  here 
figured,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  authority 
for  the  present  representation.  The  only  pub- 
lished picture  of  the  mosaic  in  its  older  state 
(that  here  reproduced),  is  a  very  rude  engraving 
in  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monumenta,  i.  p.  200,  Tab. 
xlix.  In  some  important  particulars  of  archaeo- 
logical detail  his  engraving  varies  from  the  care- 
fully drawn  and  coloured  pictures,  from  which 
the  illustration  above  given  has  been  taken.  But 
in  the  general  arrangement  and  outline  of  the 
figures  the  two  are  in  accord.  The  coloured 
drawings  of  which  we  speak,  form  part  of  a  col- 
lection (in  two  large  folio  volumes)  which  was 
made  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  when  Cardinal 
Albano.  These,  with  a  number  of  other  volumes 
containing  classical  antiquities  of  various  kinds, 
were  purchased  at  Rome  by  an  agent  of  George  III., 
and  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  second  of  the  illustrations  (from  a  Syriac 
MS.)  is  from  a  photolithograph,  reproducing  the 
outline  given  by  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Feinture,  pi. 
xxvii.  That  author  speaks  of  it  as  "  caique  sur 
I'originaL"  and  from  a  comparison  with  an  exact 
copy  made  from  the  original  by  Professor  West- 
wood,  we  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  perfect  accu- 
racy of  the  present  illustration.         [W.  B.  M.] 

ANGEI^S   OF  CHURCHES— Bishops.     It 

does  not  appear  that  the  bishops  of  the  Primitive 
Church  were  commonly  spoken  of  under  this 
title,  nor  indeed  did  it  become  in  later  times  the 
ordinary  designation  of  the  episcopal  office.  In- 
stances, however,  of  this  application  of  it  occur 
in  the  earlier  Church  historians,  as,  e.  g.,  in  So- 
crates, who  so  styles  Serapion  Bishop  of  Thomais 
(Lib.  iv.  c.  23).  The  word  Kydel  also,  which  is 
Saxon  for  angel  or  messenger,  is  found  to  have 
been  similarly  employed  (see  Hammond  on  Bcv. 
i.  20).  But  though  no  such  instances  were 
forthcoming,  it  would  prove  nothing  against  the 
received  interpretation,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
of  the  memorable  vision  of  St.  John,  recorded  in 
the  first  three  cha[»t*!rs  of  the  Ai)ocalyitse,  in 
which  he  is  charged  to  convey  the  h«;avenly 
message  to  each  of  the  seven  churches  through 
its  "Angel."  It  should  be  rf^membered  that 
the  language  of  this  vision,  as  of  the  whole 
book  to  which  it  belongs,  is  eminently  mystiail 
and  syinUdical  ;  the  word  "Angel,"  therefore, 
lu  Iw-ing  transferred  from  an  heavenly  to  an 
••rthly  ministry,  though   it  would  very  signifi- 


'cantly  as  well  as  honourably  characterize  the 
office  so  designated,  could  yet  s>arcely  be  ex* 
pected  to  pass  into  geutral  use  as  a  title  oi 
individual  ministers.  By  the  same  Divine  voic* 
from  which  the  Apostle  receives  his  commission 
the  "mystery"  of  the  vision  is  interpreted. 
"  The  seven  stars,"  it  is  declared,  "  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  thou  sawest,  are  the  seven 
churches."  The  symbol  of  a  star  is  repeatedlv 
employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  lordship  and 
pre-eminence  (e.g.  Num.  xxiv.  17).  "There  sliall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  where  it  symbolises 
the  highest  dominion  of  all.  Again,  the  actual 
birth  of  Him  who  is  thus  foretold  by  Balaam  is 
announced  by  a  star  (Matt.  ii.  2  ;  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12). 
Faithful  teachers  are  "  stars  that  shall  shine  for 
ever  "  (Dan.  xii.  3)  ;  false  teachers  are  "  wander- 
ing stars  "  (Jude  13),  or  "  stars  which  fall  from 
heaven  "  (Rev.  vi.  13,  viii.  10,  xii.  4).  Hence  it 
is  naturally  inferred  from  the  use  of  this  symbol 
in  the  present  instance  that  the  "angels"  of  the 
seven  churches  were  placed  in  authority  over 
these  chui'ches.  Moreover,  the  angel  in  each 
church  is  one,  and  the  responsibilities  ascribed 
to  him  correspond  remarkably  with  those  which 
are  enforced  on  Timothy  and  Titus  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Again,  this  same  title  is 
given  to  the  chief  priest  in  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  in  Malachi  (ii.  7), — where  he  is  stylea 
the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose  lips  therefore  were  to  keep  knowledge, 
and  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the  oracle,  the 
people  were  to  "seek  the  law,"  to  receive  know- 
ledge and  dii'ection  for  their  duty.  To  the  chief 
minister,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament,  it  may 
be  fairly  argued,  the  title  is  no  less  fitly  applied. 

By  some,  however,  both  among  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  the  word  "  angel "  has  been 
understood  in  its  higher  sense  as  denoting  God's 
heavenly  messengers ;  and  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  guardian  angels  of  the  several  churches 
— their  angels — to  whom  these  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed. It  is  contended  that  wKerever  the 
word  angel  occurs  in  this  book,  it  is  employed 
unquestionably  in  this  sense  ;  and  that  if  such 
guardianship  is  exercised  over  individuals,  much 
more  the  same  might  be  predicated  of  churches 
(Dan.  xii.  1).  Among  earlier  writers  this  inter- 
pretation is  maintained  by  Origen  (Hom.  xiii.  in 
Luc,  and  Hom.  xx.  in  Num.)  and  by  Jerome  (in 
Mich.  vi.  1,  2).  Of  later  commentators,  one  of 
its  most  recent  and  ablest  defenders  is  Dean 
Alford.  But  besides  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
giving  a  satisfactory  exjjlanation  to  the  word 
"  write  "  as  enjoined  on  these  supposed  heavenly 
watchers,  there  remains  an  objection,  not  easily 
to  be  surmounted,  in  the  language  of  reproof  and 
the  imputation  of  unfaithfulness,  which  on  this 
hypothesis  would  be  addressed  to  holy  and  sin- 
less beings, — those  angels  of  His  who  delight  to 
"  do  His  pleasure."  So  is  it  observed  by  Au- 
gustine (A/>.  43,  §  22)  :  "  '  Sed  habeo  adversum 
te,  quod  caritatem  jirimam  reliquisti.'  Hoc  de 
su|)erioribus  angel  is  dici  iion  potest,  qui  per- 
petuatn  retinent  caritatem.  un'le  cjui  defeceruut 
et  lapsi  nunt,  dialxdus  est  et  angeli  ejus." 

By  pruHbyteriaii  writers  the  angel  of  the 
vision  has  been  variounly  interpreted  : — 1.  Of  the 
collective  presbytery  ;  2.  Of  the  presiding  pres- 
byter, whicli  o(li«:e,  however,  it  is  couteudeil  wai 
»oon  to  be  discontinued  in  the  Church,  becau!<f 
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ANNOTINUM  PASCHA 

ANNOTINUM  PASCHA.  In  the  Grego- 
rian Liber  JResponsalis,  and  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
Sacramentary ,  following  the  Dominica  in  Albis 
(First  after  Easter),  we  find  an  office  in  Pas- 
cha  Annotina.  That  it  was  not,  how^ever,  in- 
variably on  the  day  following  the  Octave  of 
Easter  is  shown  by  Martene  (quoted  by  Binterim, 
V.  i.  246),  who  found  it  placed  on  the  Thursday 
before  Ascension  Day  in  an  ancient  ritual  of 
Vienna.  And  it  is  naentioned  in  later  autho- 
rities as  having  been  celebrated  on  various  days, 
as  on  the  Sabbatum  tn  Albis,  the  Saturday  after 
Easter-Day. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  there  are 
various  opinions.  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Eccl. 
Diss.  ii.  quaest.  2),  with  several  of  the  older  au- 
thorities, supposed  it  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  EaiJter  of  the  preceding  year.  If  this  anni- 
versary was  specially  observed,  when  it  fell  in 
the  Lent  of  the  actual  year  it  would  naturally 
be  omitted,  or  transferred  to  a  period  when  the 
Fast  was  over;  for  the  sei'vices  of  the  Pascha 
annotinum  were  of  a  Paschal  character,  and  con- 
sequently unsuited  for  a  season  of  mourning. 

Probably,  however,  the  nature  of  the  Pascha 
annotinum  is  correctly  stated  by  the  Micrologus 
(c.  56);  Annotine  Pascha  is  a  term  equivalent 
to  anniversary  Pascha ;  and  it  is  so  called  because 
in  olden  time  at  Rome  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized at  Easter  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
their  baptism  in  the  next  year  by  solemn  ser- 
vices. Honorius  of  Autun,  Durand,  and  Beleth, 
give  the  same  explanation,  which  is  adopted  by 
Thomasius,  Martene,  and  Mabillon.  To  this  call- 
ing to  mind  of  baptismal  vows  the  collects  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  82)  refer.  The 
words  of  the  Micrologus,  that  this  was  observed  in 
olden  time  (antiquitus)  seem  to  imply  that  even 
at  the  time  when  that  treatise  was  written 
(about  1100),  it  had  become  obsolete  (Gregorian 
Sacram.  Ed.  Menard,  p.  399 ;  Binterim's  Denk- 
tciirdijAeiten,  v.  i.  245  ff.).  [C] 

ANNUNCIATION.  [Mary  the  Virgin, 
Festivals  of.] 

ANOINTING.    [Unction.] 

ANOVIUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
July  7  (Mart.  I/ierm.). 

ANSENTIU8.  Commemorated  August  7 
(Mart,  llierrm.).  [C] 

ANTEMPNU8,  bishop,  commemorated  April 
27  (Mart.  Hieron.),  [C] 

ANTEPEXDIUM  (or  Antipendium),  a  veil 
or  hangin;;  in  fVont  of  an  altar.  The  use  of  such 
a  piece  of  drapery  no  doubt  began  at  a  period 
when  altars,  as  that  at  S.  Alesvindro  on  the  Via 
Nomentana  near  Rome  [Altaic],  began  to  be 
constructed  with  cancellated  fronts:  the  veil 
hanging  in  front  would  protect  the  interior 
from  du*t  and  from  profane  or  irreverent  curio- 
tity.  Ciampiui  (Vet.  Mon.  t.  ii.  p.  57)  sayH 
that  in  a  crypt  below  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo 
e  Damiano  at  Home  there  was  in  hiu  time  an 
ancient  altar  "cum  diiabus  coluiiinis  ac  epistilio 
et  corona ;  nee  non  Hub  ipno  opihtiiio  nnuli  sunt 
ferrei  e  quibun  vela  pendebaut."     (Compare  t.  i. 

I  p.  64.) 
Id  the  7th  anri  8th  centurioH  voilH  of  rich  and 
CMtly  stafl'H    are    often    nwntioned    in    the    Lib. 
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case  where  Pope  Leo  III.  gave  to  the  chu.-ch  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  "  velum  rubeum  quod  pendyt 
ante  altare  habeus  in  medio  crucero  de  chrysoclavo 
et  periclysin  de  chrysoclavo,"  a  red  veil  which 
hangs  before  the  altar,  having  in  the  middle 
a  cross  of  gold  embroidery  and  a  border 
of  the  same.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  and  like  cases  the  veil  was  not  attached  to 
the  altar,  but  hung  before  it  from  the  ciborium 
or  from  arches  or  railings  raised  upon  the  altar 
enclosure.  [A.  N.] 

ANTEROS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  Jan.  3  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet., 
Bedae).  [C] 

ANTHEM.    [Antiphon.] 

ANTHEMIUS,  commemorated  Sept.  26  (Cal. 
Annen.).  [C] 

ANTHIA,  mother  of  Eleutherius,  comma 
morated  April  18  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANTHIMUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nico- 
media,  commemorated  April  27  (Mart.  Ham. 
Vet.). 

(2)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome,  May  11  (Fb. 
et  Bedae). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Aegaea,  Sept.  27  (Mart. 
R.  v.).  [C] 

ANTHOLOGIUM  (^kvdoXSyiov),  a  compi- 
lation from  the  Paracletice,  Menaea,  and  Horo- 
logium,  of  such  portions  of  the  service  as  are  most 
frequently  required  by  ordinary  worshippers.  It 
generally  contains  the  offices  for  the  Festivals  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal saints  who  have  festivals  (tS>v  eopra^o- 
jxivoov  ayidiv) ;  and  those  ordinary  offices  which 
most  constantly  recur.  (Neale,  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  890.)  This  book,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  convenient  manual,  has  been  so  swollen  by 
the  zeal  of  successive  editors,  that  it  has  become, 
says  Leo  AUatius,  a  very  monster  of  a  book.  (De 
Libris  Ecclesiasticis  Graecoi-vjn,  p.  89.)         [C] 

ANTIGONUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Feb.  26  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a  consecrated  altar-cloth, 
"cujus  nominis  ratio  haec  est,  quod  ea  adliibeant 
loco  mensae  sive  altaris  "  (Bona,  De  J.ebus  LU. 
I.  XX.  §  2).  This  seems  the  natural  derivation, 
especially  if,  as  Suidas  says  (in  Suicer's  Thesaurus 
s.  V.)  the  word  was  a  Latin  one,  meaning  a  table 
placed  before  a  tribunal  (n"p^  hiKa(nr\p'iov  Kfi- 
fiivri).  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  always  write 
the  word  avriyiipaiov,  and  derive  it  from  fiivaos, 
a  canister  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  186). 

These  Antimensia  were,  and  are,  consecrated 
only  at  the  consecration  of  a  cliurcli  ((Joar's  Eu- 
choloijion,  ]).  648),  when  a  piece  of  cluth  large 
enough  to  form  several  antimensia  was  placed  on 
the  altar,  consecrated,  and  afterwards  divided 
and  distributed  as  occ.xsion  rciinired.  "  Relics 
being  pounded  up  with  fragrant  gum,  oil  is  poured 
over  them  by  the  bishoji,  and,  distilling  on  to  tlio 
corporals,  is  supposed  to  convey  to  them  the 
mysterious  virtues  of  the  relics  themselves.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  must  IImti  be  celebiated  on  th»'m 
for  H<;ven  days,  after  wliich  they  arc;  srnt  torth 
as  they  may  be  wanted"  (Neale,  u.  s.  p.  1H7). 
As  to  the  anti(|uity  of  tliesc  ceremonios  it  in 
didicult  to  sfwak  with  (^fifainty. 

TlH'Oflore  lialsamon  (in  Suicnr,  s.  v.)  hjivk  tiiat 
these  Antimeoitia  were  for  use  on  the  Tabl«ii  o( 
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nople. 

—  4i.'> — under  Doranua :  la  which  a  Syriaa 
b.olx'p  namp<i  Athanasioa  was  ooadcnaed. 

—  i-  I'omnus  ."  ".en  Ihas, 
1'  -•4.  wa«  but  hu 
adUMTs  v> 

—  471— At  . 
|M>«ie<l,  and  Ju. 
then  Tcter.  1. 
Usurper  !'•  470,  wa 

by   a  syoi. .    ._   *.3  on  the   ;.    — 

Zeno. 

—  48'.»— At  which  th--   •- •    -'  <"-. 

lendio  to  that   see 

in  turn  »  ' 

in  4M.%,  m: 


waa  de- 
is  room; 

I    It   the 


■  *. 


lUi-h    ^^l«fu*    was    ap}A>tai«d 

;  <v>ndeiDalaf  tboet 

ndemaiag  the 

..-n.^U     4   n      ->k4    «fv.i    "r.Q 
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character  of  their  proceedings.  They  came  to 
the  stern  resolution  of  deposing  him,  yet  had  to 
apply  to  a  pagan  emperor  to  enforce  their  sen- 
tence, who,  strange  to  say,  did  as  they  requested. 
No  such  case  had  occurred  before :  it  was  the 
gravity  of  their  deliberations  and  the  justice  of 
their  decisions  that  caused  them  to  be  respected. 
With  the  first  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  Eu- 
sebius,  thei'e  were  some  celebrated  names  as- 
sociated. Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  the  well-known  advocate  for  re-baptising  he- 
retics with  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  the  wonder- 
worker, and  Athenodorus  his  brother,  the  bishops 
of  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem,  and  others.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  was  invited,  but  sent  excuses  on 
account  of  his  age ;  declaring  his  sentiments  on 
the  question  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  whole 
diocese,  without  so  much  as  naming  the  accused, 
its  bishop.  Those  who  were  present  exposed  his 
errors  ;  but  Paul,  promising  amendment,  man- 
aged to  cajole  Firmilian,  and  the  bishops  sepa- 
rated without  passing  sentence.  At  the  second 
council,  having  been  convicted  by  a  presbyter 
named  Malchion,  occupying  the  highest  position 
in  the  schools  of  Antioch  as  a  sophist,  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ;  and 
a  synodical  letter  was  addressed  in  the  name  of 
those  present,  headed  by  the  bishops  of  Tarsus 
and  Jerusalem — Firmilian  had  died  on  his  road 
to  the  council — and  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
whole  Church  generally,  setting  forth  all  that 
had  been  done  in  both  synods,  as  well  as  all  the 
false  teaching  and  all  the  strange  practices — so 
much  in  harmony  with  what  is  attributed  to 
the  sophists  of  Athens  in  Plato — for  which  Paul 
had  been  deposed,  also  that  Domnus,  son  of 
Demetrian,  his  predecessor  in  the  see,  had  been 
elected  in  his  place.  Still,  condemned  as  he  had 
been,  Paul  held  his  ground  till  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  having  been  besought  to  interfere,  com- 
manded that  "  the  house  in  which  the  bishop 
lived  should  be  given  up  to  those  with  whom 
the  bisliops  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  of  Rome  com- 
municated as  regards  dogma."  This  settled  his 
fate  once  for  all. 

The  remaining  council  of  Antioch  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed  is  that  of  the  Dedicatio  a.d.  341. 
It  was  attended  by  90  bishops,  says  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  or  by  97  as  St.  Hilary.  Of  these  but  30 
are  said  to  have  been  Arian  :  yet  they  carried 
their  point  through  Constantius  so  far  as  to 
substitute  Eusebius  of  Hems  for  St.  Athanasius, 
and,  on  his  hesitating,  to  get  George  or  Gregory 
of  Cappadocia  sent  out  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  see  of  Alexandria  without  delay. 

Not  content  with  this,  they  got  their  12th 
canon  levelled  against  those  who,  having  been 
dep^ised  in  a  synod,  presume  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  emperor  instead  of  a  larger  synod, 
averring  that  they  deserved  no  pardon,  and 
ought  not  ever  to  be  restored  again.  In  this 
way  the  restoration  of  St.  Athanasius  to  Alex- 
andria by  Constantine  the  younger  was  virtually 
declared  uncanonical  and  his  see  vacant.  To 
thin  c^'inon  St.  Chrysostom  afterwards  objected, 
when  it  was  adduced  against  him,  that  it  was 
framed  by  th»!  Arians.  I>a«tly,  they  managed  to 
promulgate  four  difl'erent  cn-eils,  all  intondf-d  to 
undermine  that  of  Niraea.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
^^^    the  25  uinons  [lasned  by  this  council  came  to  be 
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admitted  into  the  code  of  the  Universal  Church. 
They  are  termed  by  Pope  Zacharias  "  the  canons 
of  the  blessed  Fathers;"  by  Nicholas  I.  "the 
venerable  and  holy  canons  of  Antioch;"  and  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  "  the  just  rules  of  the 
Fathers."  Hence  some  have  supposed  two 
councils  :  one  of  50  orthodox  bishops,  or  more, 
who  made  the  canons ;  another  of  30  or  40 
Arians,  who  superseded  St.  Athanasius  (Mansi,  ii. 
1305,  note).  But  canon  12  plainly  was  as  much 
directed  against  St.  Athanasius  as  anything  else 
that  was  done  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  laid 
down  a  true  principle  no  less  than  the  rest ;  and 
this  doubtless  has  been  the  ground  on  which 
they  have  been  so  widely  esteemed.  Among 
them  there  are  five  which  cannot  be  pasoed  over, 
for  another  reason.  The  9th,  for  distinctly 
proving  the  high  antiquity  of  one  at  least  of  the 
Apostolical  canons,  by  referring  to  it  as  "tho 
antient  canon  which  was  in  force  in  the  age  of 
our  fathers,"  in  connexion  with  the  special 
honour  now  claimed  for  metropolitans — on  which 
see  Bever.,  Synod,  ii.  ad  loc. — canons  4  and  5,  for 
having  been  cited  in  the  4th  action  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  or  rather  i-ead  out  there  by  Aetius, 
Archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  from  a  book  as 
"canons  83  and  84  of  the  holy  Fathers;"  and 
likewise  canons  16  and  17,  for  having  been  read 
out  in  the  11th  action  of  the  same  council  by 
Leontius,  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  from  a  book  as 
"  canons  95  and  96  ; "  being  in  each  case  the 
identical  numbers  assigned  to  them  in  tlie  code  of 
the  Universal  Church,  thus  proving  this  code  to 
have  been  in  existence  and  appealed  to  then,  and 
therefore  making  it  extremely  probable,  to  say 
the  least,  that  when  the  Chalcedonian  bishops  in 
their  first  canon  "  pronounced  it  to  be  fit  and 
just  that  the  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers  made  in 
every  synod  to  this  present  time  be  in  full  force," 
they  gave  their  authoritative  sanction  to  this 
very  collection.  Hence  a  permanent  and  in- 
trinsic interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  council 
irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  its  own  canons  in 
themselves,  though  there  are  few  councils  whose 
enactments  are  marked  throughout  by  so  much 
good  sense.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANTIPAS,  Bishop  of  Pergamus,  tradition- 
ally the  "  angel "  of  that  church  addressed  in 
the  Apocalypse,  commemorated  April  11  (Ca/. 
Byzant.).  [C] 

ANTIPHON— (Gr.  *AuTi(p<vuov:  Lat.  Anti- 
phona :  Old  English,  Antefn,  Antcm  [Chaucer] : 
Mo<iern  English,  Anthein.  For  the  change  of 
Antefn  into  Antem,  compare  0.  E.  Stefn  [prow] 
with  modern  Stem.  French,  Antienne.)  "An- 
tiphona  ex  Graeco  interpretatur  vox  reciproca  ; 
duobus  scilicet  choris  alternatim  psallentibus 
ordine  commutato."     (Isidore,  Orvjincs  vi.  18.) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  responsive  singing  used 
in  the  Church  ;  the  Kesponsorial,  when  one  singer 
or  reader  begins,  and  the  whole  clioir  answers  in 
the  alternate  verses;  the  present  Anglican  prac- 
tice whfn  the  Psalms  are  not  chanted  ;  and  the 
Antijdntiial  (dcscribfil  in  Isidore's  dttfinit  ion)  when 
the  choir  is  divideil  into  two  parts  or  sides,  and 
each  part  or  side  sings  alternate  verses.  Of 
these  forms  of  ecclesiastical  chant  we  are  now 
concernffi  only  with  the  s«'<;ond,  the  Antijihonal. 
VV<!Hhall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  men- 
tion (1)  Its  origin.  (2)  The  diflerrnt  usages  o| 
the  term  "  Antiphon."    (3)  Its  application  iu  the 
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of  the  F-  r?    .n.r  ih.it  t:.v    .  i   r.  »t.     And 

they  Di  '    the  dw'  «  of  the 

taberDif  ••■    -i    in--    ^<iogrrj;.'iti....    r.....     -•••••"• 
until  Solomon  had  built  the  hou^e  of  th' 
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that  the  km.  ''■ 
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th'  il.«: 

fui-  »rly 
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uirta    of  the     t.i —1    ttini>le    worship. 

SonM  of  the  pMilma,  moreover,  as  the  xxiv.  and 
the  cxiiiv.  n)*}K>ar  to  be  composed  fur  aatipbooal 
•iut^int;  by  two  choin. 

It  a|>|ifnr«  on  the  evidence  of  Philo,  that  this 
rood*  «if  Biiiw'inir  was  practised  by  the  llssenes. 
S|-  :  '*  In  the  first  |  '. 

tu  .   "Metif  iTn-n.  the  <  ' 

of  Won,,  u.      1  ii.  V   li»- 
of  (iod,  rri!il{v>«.r><|   in  ,; 

verM.'-  I.      II  ^     wilii    rtiiti- 

phonnl  .  1  ;.  1  Mil'  I.  .({,  and  dirert- 

ing,  and  ruling  the  choir  with  modulations  of 
the  hnnds  and  gestures  of  the  body ;  at  one  time 
in  motion,  at  another  stationary  ;  turning  in  one 
directiuo,  nnd  in  the  reverse,  as  the  case  requires. 
Then,  wb«n  each  choir  by  itself  has  satbfied 
itself  with  the»c  delights,  they  all,  as  though 
inebriatett  with  divine  love,  combine  from  both 
ch'  I.e." 

i  ir^  ir>  nllude  to  antiphooal  chanting 

wheu,  lu  rt  n  passage  {Efnst.  x.  97 X  he 
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II.  The    V 
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with  A 
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order  for  pi-. - 
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a  sacred  composition,  or  compilation  of  verses 
from  the  Psalms,  or  sometimes  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  or  several  consecutive  verses  of  the 
same  psalm  appropriate  to  a  special  subject  or 
festival.  This  was  sung  by  one  choir,  and  after 
each  verse  an  unvarying  response  was  made  by 
the- opposite  choir;  whence  the  name. 

Compilations  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  olfice  books,  e.g.,  in  the  Mozarabic  office 
for  the  dead,  where,  however,  they  are  called  "  a 
Psalm  of  David,"  as  being  said  in  the  place  of 
psalms  in  the  Nocturns  ;  and  they  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  each  verse  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) begins  with  the  same  word.  Thus  the 
rerses  of  one  such  "psalm"  all  begin  with  "  Ad 
te ;"  those  of  another  with  "  Miserere ;"  of 
another  with  "  Libera ;"  of  another  with  "  Tu 
Domine,"  and  so  on.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
Ambrosian  burial  offices,  where  they  are  called 
Antiphonae,  each  verse  being  considered  as  a 
separate  Antiphon,  and  are  headed  Antiph.  i. 
Antiph.  ii.  and  so  on.  The  Canticles,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  said  instead  of  the  "Venite"  in 
the  English  state  services,  there  called  "  hymns," 
and  directed  to  be  said  or  sung  "  one  verse  by 
the  Priest,  and  another  by  the  Clerk  and  people" 
(/.  e.  antiphonally),  are  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  word  "  Antiphona"  denotes  (and  this 
Is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  most  familiar  with 
its  use),  a  sentence  usually,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  taken  from  the  psalm  itself,  and  ori- 
ginally intercalated  between  each  verse  of  a  psalm, 
but  which,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  sung, 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  beginning  and  end  only. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  length  on  this  head  pre- 
sently. 

4.  The  word  "Antiphona"  came  to  denote 
such  a  senteice  taken  by  itself,  and  sung  alone 
without  connexion  with  any  psalm.  These  Anti- 
phons  were  frequently  original  compositions. 
(We  thus  arrive  at  our  common  use  of  the  word 
anthem  as  part  of  an  Anglican  choral  service.) 
Antiphons  of  this  description  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Greek  offices. 

As  an  example  take  the  following  from  the 
office  for  the  taking  the  greater  monastic  habit 
(toC  ficydKov  o-x^/iiTOs).  In  the  Liturgy,  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospels,  the  following  Anti- 
phon.s  CAyTl<p(i)i/a)  are  said  : — 

Ant.  1.  "Would  that  1  amid  wipe  out  with  tears  the 
handwriting  of  my  off<nc*-a,  0  Lurd  :  and  plf-ase  Tiif-o  by 
repentance  f<jT  the  nmuinder  of  my  life:  but  tlie  enemy 
deccivt-s  me.  and  wars  agniost  my  bouI.  0  Lord,  before  1 
finally  perish,  save  me. 

"  Who  that  in  Vitn'-il  by  BVjnn«,  and  makes  for  it,  dwB 
not  And  safety  in  this  jK^rt.'  Or  who  that  is  Ujrmented 
with  y»ain  and  falls  down  b«;fore  it,  df*efl  not  find  a  cure  in 
this  pUce  of  healing?  0  thou  Creator  of  nil  men,  mid 
physician  of  Uie  rtclc,  0  I>jrd,  before  J  finally  jwrish, 
Mve  me. 

"  I  am  a  sheep  of  'Hjy  rational  flfjck  ;  and  I  flee  to  I'lie*-, 
the  gwxl  Siiepiurd ;  save  me  th-  wanderer  fro:n  i'liy  f-ld. 
0  'iod,  aiid  have  mercy  on  me." 

Then  follows  "Gloria  Patri  "  and  a  "  Theoto- 
kion,"  which  is  a  short  Antiphon  or  invocation 
ft/ldrcMed  to  the  B.V.M.  us  "  Theot/)kos,"  'i'hen 
Antiphon  ii.,  after  the  mo<iei   of  the  lirst,  but  in 


tntiphftn*,  and  ftntiphonnm,  Ibe  nM»»cr  form  dMi  't-nR 
•allpliuut  of  the  natun.  h^re  di-«<Tib«v1 ;  arid  th'-  r-mitilti 
•  Mat«M0  or  modnUtkm  mmg  as  ■  pr  fix  <»t  ndjunci  'o  n 
0^n  {Malm  'qtual  ex  opponibi  reaiMiiKJeav' " — '<  ar,  h'tn  /<. 
p.  123. 


two  clauses  only.  So  after  anoth«r  "Gloria" 
and  "  Thcotokion,"  Antiphon  iii.  in*oue  clause. 

III.  We  shall  now  refer  to  the  principal  uses 
of  Antiphons  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

1st.  In  the  Liturgy,  or  office  of  the  Mass. 

We  will  take  the  Greek  offices  first.  In  these 
(and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  Litur- 
gies of  SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom)  before  the  lesser 
entrance  (^i.e.  that  of  the  Gospels)  3  psalms,  or 
parts  of  psalms  are  sung  with  a  constant  re- 
sponse after  each  verse.  These  are  called  re- 
spectively the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon,  and 
each  is  preceded  by  a  prayer,  which  is  called  the 
prayer  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon  respec- 
tively. 

The  Greek  liturgical  Antiphons  consist  each  of 
four  versicles  with  its  response,  though  occasion- 
ally, as  on  Christmas  Day,  the  third  Antiphon 
has  but  three  ;  that  "  Gloria  Patri  "  is  said  after 
the  first  and  second  Antiphons,  but  not  after  the 
third.  (This  is  doubtless  because  the  office  passes 
on  immediately  after  the  third  Antiphon  to  othei 
singing  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.) 
In  the  first  Antiphon  the  antiphonal  response 
is  always  the  same,  and  is  that  given  in  the 
cases  quoted  ;  in  the  second  it  varies  with  the 
day  to  the  solemnity  of  which  it  has  reference ; 
it  always  begins  with  the  words  "  Save  us,"  and 
ends  with  "  Who  sing  to  Thee,  Alleluia  "  {(xwffov 
r)iJi-a.s  .  .  .  \pa.\\ovTds  aoi  'AAATjAoyi'a) ;  in  the 
third  it  varies  likewise  with  the  day,  Ijut  is  not 
of  so  uniform  a  type.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  sam^ 
as  the  "  Apolyticon,"  an  Anthem  which  is  sung 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  vespei-s.  That 
after  the  "Gloria"  in  the  second  Antiphon,  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  proper  response  of  the 
Antiphon  "  0  only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of 
God,"  &c.,  is  sung  as  a  response.  (This  invoca- 
tion occurs  in  the  office  of  the  "  Typics.")  . 

Other  compositions,  which  are  virtually  Anti- 
phons, are  found  in  Greek  offices,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  their  proper  heads  ;  see  Conta- 
Kiox,  Theotokion.  "  ^ 

We  turn  now  to  the  Liturgies  of  the  Western 
Church. 

The  three  Antiphons  of  the  Greek  Liturgies 
correspond  both  in  structure  and  position  with 
the  single  Antiphon  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  chant  which  the  Church  uses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  is  commonly  called  "  Introitus," 
or  "  Antiphona  ad  Introitum,"  from  its  being 
sung  Antiphonally  when  the  priest  enters  upon 
the  service,  or  mounts  to  the  altar;  for  both  ex- 
planations are  given  [Introit].  It  still  retains 
its  name  of  "  Introitus  "  in  the  Roman  missal ; 
and  the  word  "  Introit  "  is  frequently  used  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day  with  a  similar  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  the  corresponding 
Antij)hon  was  called  "Ingicssa"  for  the  same 
reason  ;  while  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Sarum  Litur- 
gies it  was  called  "Offi<;iuin."  In  the  Gallican 
rite  it  was  called  "  Antij.hoiia  "  or  "Antiphona 
ad  praelegendutn,"  or  "  d'*  praelegere." 

The  institution  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit 
Is  almost  universally  ascrilied  to  S.  Caolestine, 
who  was  P()}ie  A.D.  422,  and  who  Ih  »aid  to  have 
borrowed  this  kind  of  singing  from  S.  Ambrose, 
au'i  to  have  appointed  that  the  cl.  p.salms  of 
David  should  be  sung  Hntiphonally  Ix'fore  the 
Sacrifice,  which  was  not  ilono  previously,  but 
only    the    Kpistlcs    cf   S.    Paul    and    the  GcRpel 
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W«rt  r9»A,  AD'I  thn«  the   ^' 

lo    the  a<'«««un»  j;ivrn    hy 
/Vi,  xxii.  H  !    V 

bmti'l,  A.n.  ; 

Int.  .        ;.w. 

ihn:  A 

a  r<-  ■ '  •  .  ■ 

•I'l 

as  n....^..  .....    .,...  ;,. 

It  »«*ni»,  however. 
no<ler*t.i-^  i  •     .. 
tut«<l  b. 

far;.  ' 

tAin 

an    .' 

Hoi. 

•*( 

Inti 


•   w«Te  read 
the  Mau. 
t   we  are  to 

i     I  ^  I. inn   thus   iOSti- 

Iter  AD  entire  I*Mlnn, 
,  IN  u'l '.  or  only  oer- 
r  t.  :  .  noii  u««d  a« 
I  i>  helil  hx 
:.i)  Mvs  that 
Hit  to  Im!  kung  at  the 
1  vrhirh  ('le  quihus) 
Gregory  the  I'oj*  at^erwi:  !  .  :ii'  •!  Anti- 
phou.4  for  the  Introit  of  th'-  M  i-'N  witn  tnu!»iral 
oot.tli.'iiA  (mtMiuUndo  cnni|)Muit.)"  Alio  by 
l'ri^<  iiH  in  his  **  Acta  of  the  Pope*,"  and  by  Cardi- 
Dal  Ib>n.v 

The  latter  npinioD  U  held  br  Mirrolo^^iu 
(cap.  i-X  and  by  Amnbrius  (/V  Eccl.  ffjT.  iii. 
b\  who,  in  ■  '  u'  thia  addition  of  Caeles* 
tine's,    MV.H,  we    uuder-'tand    to  mran 

that  he  »«loctL'.i  Autiphon.t  out  of  all  the  lV-tlm», 
tn  he  «<»jn*  in  the  otHce  of  the  Mrm.      K'T  previ- 
s  l)e(;aii  with  a  !•-  '  -is- 

•  taioed  in  the  vi^  >n<l 

Fentecoet. " 

It  li:i«  .iiMin  }ocn  ar^'iic'l  with  much  force  that 
it  \N  vnliphons  taken  from 

the  1 -  re  the  time  of  Cae leu- 

tint.*     S.   Ati  '''\st.  cap.   8)   aod  the 

writer  (fc  .*v<u'.  v »  -/-p-itc  M  though  the  use 
of  thf  reme  "Introibo,*  &c.,  at  the  Introit  were 
famili.ir.  So,  too,  Oregory  Nnxian.  iw»y«.  Wh^n 
he  (the  priett)  in  rent^il,  he  cornea  to  the  nltnr 
Mving  t  of 

GM"(I;  le 

th.lt    MlllK'   <'l  '    l\» 

Anti|ih'>ti4  ill  m 

Jerom<-'»  vrrMon.      Inn   i*  itr-  ..it 

the  UM?  of  Anti|>hou4  at  the  In';  or 

to  the  time  of  Cicle«tine.  Ilowerer  thit  mAT 
be,  r..;.  •;..,•  u^^\^  well  hare  m  organite*!  or 
alt«>-  "il  the  cuittom,  aa  to  be  exiled 

ita  I  .Ml  1  on  the  whole  the  more  pru- 

ba)'  Mwma  to  be  that  he  ap|iointe>i  en- 

tlr<  '  :  before  the  M-i**  .' 

t(\-  •' Great aelectefl  fr> 

\  la  Aatijii-n  for  the    "  Intn-it, 

<: ;  r  the  •' |J*^^«^n.rtry."  *  "  Ofr..rfnrr." 

••(•••:  •        ."    •■  ... 

trhi 

'    the  Kflspon- 

oat,  though 

the   Introit    •  name)   are 

oAen  taken  d      .  ti""  I«i'r..it, 

fh*  form  of  the  Antiphon  •'  ^an 

a«  fullowt.    After  the  Introit,  pi- ,- ...e<1, 

a  ytuklm  waa  eunx,  orifiaaily  entire,  but  after- 


I  In  tIU  '■ 
auu»  l\3»lUff».  .\, 


Oit« 

aori 

f  \ 

*   \  ■      -B  ae  Uw'Oradaal''    In  tbe  AMV 

pbooary  «  to  calM  *  li«|MiaHd«ai  grilili.' 


He  Om.  Olerrv.  pivfi  tS. 


WArln  A  'ewith   "Gloria   Talri/*     TJ.e 

Introit  rc|*-.iirj,   an  i   u-mt  rhuni-t-t 

"  i  to  »ib|{  ii  Utrcc  tiii;e«   en  the  more  M'litun 

.rrt;.  ry 

.    ^  'j'ti.-ri*, 

which  Ifuraodu*  (ii-it.  ir.  6)  calln  **  Irrefular 
Introita."  These  Introits,  taken  from  other  parte 
of  Scripture,  are  in  all  cams  fullowed  by  their 
appointed  **  I'aalmut."  There  are  .ilw  a  lew  In- 
troit* which  are  not  taken  fnm  any  }«rt  <>i 
Scripture.  Such  i*  that  for  Trinity  Sunday  :d 
the  Ikiman  aod  Sarum  mieaala. 

*  Bl<Med  br  the  IL.Ij  Trtnitj.  and  ibe  natfrfcM 
Unity  :  we  will  Kt\e  UmiiIu  u*  It.  fvf  It  lue  deaU  uttrd- 
fulijr  with  oa.* 

And  that  for  All-SainU  Day  In  the  aame  Mlattl. 

**  !>t  tu  all  rr>)lce  celebralioc  the  frvtival  lo  boooar 
of  all  the  SalnU,  ovrr  whom  »jlnnnltj  tba  aufrb  tf^jcAm, 
aihI  ><ln  lo  prabing  the  Moo  of  God." 
The.*e     n  ■  r,     are 

mostly,  ..  f  latrr 

d.ite,  nod  are  D<-t  i'ouu.l  .onary. 

A  metrical    Introit    i-  Thu« 

in  the  Koman  Mj»^ .  :  '«'  >  •  .  •  m  Commemora- 
tione  H.V.M.,  a  j  .r.f.  i.  ju.  ad  j»A»ch."  the 
Introit  is: — 

s-'-  '•  ■-'■  pQCfpenRa>*<B. 

to  ■eeola  accaloniin.* 

rta:.„^  —  .  ....    .-.  ,. ...,uefn  tataa  ooa  capit  grMt 

In  taa  ee  claastt  vlaorra  factaa  booM. 
Okirla  Patrl. 

Here  the  ^'Psalmns"  it  not  fVom  the  Pealnaa, 
which  is  Terr  un^;  i«  not  a  eoll- 

tAry  case.     Yhat  is  another. 

The  lines  ar>-  !,i 

the  Virgin,  \»  .* 

lireviAries. 

Thf  ii!Trr*"nt  Stiti-I-it*  wrrr  r^r-n  f-pnUrlr 
disi 

or  " ..-  -  -       ,  ■  0 

I.ent  were  aererally  knowD  as,  **  lorocarit," 
"  RemiDi»cere,"  "Oc'uli,"  "  Laetare.**  Uw  Sun- 
day as  "  (^.nsimodo,"  and  so  in  other  cases. 
So  too  we  find  week  days  dr  ----•-'  i>.  Wednc*- 
dar  in  the  thinl  week  in  1  in  Missals, 

"F^ria    i  •  direc- 

tion* th' 

1  ne  an- 

hrt  '  «lwaT«, 

•wed    br  a 

Ir  i\  r^en 

.VI  tne  1.  r 

.  i.rpt  in  - ' .         -.  I's 

lica  Tcry  nearly  to  that  of  the  Ko- 
h,..u  •...;;.  ilu»." 

The  form  of  the  lloiarabic  **  OAdnm  "  thoof  h 
closely  approachiaf  that  of  the  Roman  **  In> 
troitus"  diiTers  aooewhat  from  it.  The  Anti- 
phoD  is  followed  bN       "  "        '<^ 

the  Roman  "  Paalt 

before  and  after  whuh  the  >■•( 

the  Anttphr-n  t«  rry*^fr»}.* 

I'  /V 

Ar  a 

Tnori'i  was  sang,  lo  some  cnurchea,  on  toe  more 
solemn  days  befors  the  Antiphon. 


•  TW  Use  b  Ihns  0wwm  In  IW  ) 
MImmU    It  wm  pfwbaUf  read  -  la  arcU  alcioaiB." 
'  I  bl«  Is  Ibe  Howiaa  inn  it  U  rrpMtlng  Ibe  *  B» 
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We  now  come  to  that  use  of  Antiphons  with 
which  we  are  probably  most  familiar — as  sung 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Psalms  and  Canticles. 
In  general  terms  an  Antiphon  in  this  sense  is 
a  sentence  which  precedes  a  Psalm  or  Canticle  to 
the  musical  tone  of  which  the  whole  Psalm  or 
Canticle  is  sung,  in  alternate  verses  by  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  choir  which  at  the  end  unite  in 
repeating  the  Antiphon.  This  sentence  is  usually, 
but  by  no  means  universally,  taken  from  the 
Psalm  itself,  and  it  varies  with  the  day  and 
occasion.  Originally  the  Psalm  was  said  by  one 
choir,  and  the  Antiphon  was  intercalated  between 
each  verse  by  the  opposite  choir :  whence  the 
name.  Ps.  136  (^Conjitemini)  and  the  Canticle 
"  Benedicite "  are  obvious  examples  of  this 
method  of  singing.  Indeed  in  Ps.  135  (v.  10-12) 
we  have  very  nearly  the  same  words,  without 
what  we  may  call  the  Antiphon  ("for  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever"),  which  occur  in  Ps.  136  with 
that  Antiphon  inserted  after  each  clause,  and 
the  "  Benedicite "  is  often  recited  without  the 
repetition  of  its  Antiphon  after  every  verse.? 
Pss.  42  and  43  (Qucmadmodicm  and  Judica),  80 
(Qui  regis  Israel),  and  107  (Conftemini)  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  as  containing  an  Anti- 
phonal  vei'se  which  is  repeated  at  intervals. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  earlier  use  of 
Antiphons  in  the  Greek  Services.  For  instance : 
at  Vespers  on  the  "  Great  Sabbath  "  (i.  e.  Easter 
Eve),  Ps.  82  (Deus  stetit)  is  said  with  the  last 
verse,  "  Arise,  0  God,  and  judge  Thou  the  earth, 
for  Thou  shalt  take  all  heathen  to  Thine  inheri- 
tanc«,"  repeated  with  beautiful  application,  as  an 
Antiphon  between  each  verse. 

Again,  in  the  Office  for  the  Burial  of  a  Priest, 
Pss.  23  (Dominus  regit  me),  24  (Domini  est 
terra),  84  {Qxuim  dilecta),  are  said  with  "'Alleluia, 
Alleluia,"'^  repeated  as  an  Antiphon  between 
each  verse.  Here  the  three  Psalms  are  called 
respectively  the  first,  second,  and  third  Anti- 
phons. 

It  appears  that  in  the  Roman  Church  the  same 
custom  of  repeating  the  Antiphon  after  each 
verse  of  the  Psalm  originally  prevailed.  In  an 
old  mass,  edited  by  Menard,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Sacrrimentinj  of  S.  Gregory,  we  read,  "  An- 
nuente  Episcopo,  incipiatur  psalmus  a  Cantore, 
cum  Introitu  reciprocante." ' 

Amalarius,  too  (De  Ordine  Antiphonnrii,  cap. 
iii.),  speaking  of  the  Nocturns  of  weekdays,  has 
the  words,  "  Ex  senis  Antiphonis  quas  vicissim 
chori  per  singulos  versus  repetunt."  We  have 
evidence  that  this  custom  was  not  obsolete  (in 
places  at  least)  as  late  as  the  10th  century,  in  the 
life  of  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  monks  of  that  house,  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  orUce  of  the  Vigils  of  S.  Martin  (Nov. 
11),  when  the  Antiphons  of  the  office  are  short,'' 


•  E.ff.  In  the  I^ands  of  the  Ambro«lan  Breviary,  and  In 
ft  »tlll  more  ajinprcMM-d  form  In  the  Mozarahlc  Laudfl; 
wbf-r^  tly  word  "  I>nMiclt*"  In  omitted  from  the  btgin- 
nlnK  of  «>a'h  v«>riie  aft^rthf  first. 

^  Th»?  u**"  of  "  All'lnia  "  on  this  and  on  Klmilar  o<c»- 
llotM  of  muiiriilnK  (f.ff.  during  I>nt)  la  difTennt  Irom  tbo 
aaaff<>  of  th**  WeBt«-m  Church. 

•  Tliijt  K<mi  to  pdnt  more  U)  the  morlc  of  Hinging  the 
Introlt  than  I'Mlma  In  th<-  daily  i,Ti\ci'. 

•  The  drrtjmjitanr/>  of  th'lr  fnqiipnt  n-pftltlon  haa 
bi^Tj  suKK'-it'd  an  a  r»ii*on  why  ll)<-  Antif.hoti*  <o  the 
I'talmA  in  fh»-  dally  ofllop  nr",  aa  a  ruk,  arj  mucii  shorter 
than  that  at  t\n-  Introlt  of  the  Mnaa. 

CHRUrr.  ▲NT. 


and  the  nights  long,  till  daybreak,  used  to  repeat 
every  Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Psalms. 
We  find  also,  in  a  letter  by  anMnonymous  author 
to  Batheric,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  a.D.  814  (quoted  by  Thomasius),  the 
writer  complaining  that  he  has  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  found  some  who,  with  a  view  to  get 
through  the  office  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that 
they  may  the  quicker  return  to  their  worldly 
business,  recite  it  "  without  Antiphons,  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  and  with  all  haste  "  ("  sine 
Antiphonis,  cursim,  et  cum  omni  velocitate  ''  ). 
Theodoret  also  relates  (Hist.  Feci.  iii.  10)  that 
Christians,  in  detestation  of  the  impiety  of 
Julian,  when  singing  the  hymns  of  David,  added 
to  each  verse  the  clause,  "  Confounded  be  all  they 
that  worship  carved  images." 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  older  use  of  an 
Antiphon  is  found  in  the  "  Reproaches  "  ("  versi- 
culi  improperii "  or  "  improperia ")  of  tho 
Roman  Missal  for  Good  Friday. 

These  are  Gregorian  :  the  introductory  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Roman  Missal  is  cited,  us  it  is 
so  precise  as  to  the  manner  of  singing  them.  It 
runs  thus  :  "  Versiculi  sequentes  improperii  a 
binis  alternatim  cantantur,  utrosque  choro  simul 
repetente  post  quemlibet  versum  Popule,  &c."  "> 

Sometimes  metrical  hymns  were  sung  anti- 
phonally  after  this  manner.  Thus  at  the  "Salu- 
tation of  the  Cross"  the  verse  of  the  hymn 
"  Pange  lingua,"  which  begins  "  Cimx  fidelis"  i« 
sung  in  the  Sarum  rite  at  the  beginning,  and 
after  every  verse  of  the  hymn,  the  rubric  being — 

"Chorus  idem  repetat  post  ununiquemque  versmn. 
"Crux  fidelis  inter  omnes,"  &c. 

(.  .  .  Sacerdotes  content  liunc  rersiim  sequentem.) 
"Pange  lingua  gloriosi  proolinm  certaminis," &c. 
Chorus — •'  Crux  fidelis,"  &c. 

And  so  on.  So  also  before  the  Benediction  of 
the  Paschal  Candles  on  Easter  Eve,  according 
to  the  Sarum  rite,  the  hymn  "  Inventor  rutili '' 
is  sung  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  first  stanza 
repeated  antiphonally  after  each  stanza. 

A  variation  of  this  form  ov'  antiphonal  inter- 
polation is  when  the  interpolated  clause  itself 
varies.     The  following  is  a  striking  example  : — 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve  in  the  Greek 
office,  the  following  Antiphons  (Tpoirdpia)  are 
said  with  Ps.  119,  "saying"  (as  the  rubric 
directs)  "one  verse  (o-tixou)  from  the  Psalm 
after  each  troparium,"     These  are  known  as  to 

"  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  0  teach  nie  Thy  statutes. 
Blessed  are  those  that  are  undefilcd  in  the  way,  and  walk 
In  the  law  of  the  liord." 

"Thou,  0  Clirist,   the   Life,  wast  laid   low  in  the 

grave,  and  the  angelic  hosts  were  amazed,  glorifying 

'I'liy  condesa-nsion." 

"  l51('B>ed  are  they  that  k(  ep  His  tcBtimonles,  and  seek 
Him  with  th<ir  whole  heart," 

"0  Life,  how  is  it  tiiat  Thou  dost  die?     How  is  it 

that  Thou  dost  dwell  in  the  grave?     Thou  i)ayest  the 

tribute  of  death,  and  raJKest  the  deiul  out  of  Hades." 

"For  they  who  do  no  wickedmnH  walk  in  Mis  ways." 
"Wfi  magnlly  Thee,  0  Johu  the  King,  and  honour 

Thy  burial,  niid  Thy  paaalon,  by  which  Thou  hast  siivfyj 

Oft  from  destruction." 

And  HO  on  throughout  the  whole  Psalm. 

In  the  same  manner  nt  the  burial  of  monks, 
the  blessings  at  the  begiuuing  of  the  Sennon  ou 

•»  The  rubrlail  dircctlonn  with  rosp*»ct  to  the  "  Impro- 
jKirlu  "  In  the  Mo/.urah.c  MIkh.i1  arc  very  full 
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Ul«   MoODt   (ol   piaKa.  h    » 

Tarrioi;  «inti|.h"nal  -.  ^    :»»tig 

from  the  tiAh. 

Ai  Ml  exAinpU  from  tb«  Wwt^ra  Charrh,  we 
majr  nfvr  to  tb«  followiog,  whi<h  l>«l(>n^«  to 
Ve»p«r»  on  Kiuter  Kre.  It  i*  givm  to  S.  Gr»- 
ffnrjr't  Aittiphooary,  with  the  heading  AniipK,  aod 
r$.  to  the  alternate  Tert«a. 

A*Hf-^.  'Inlhr  eii4oriha6abbaUi.MltlMsaak>dawii 
«o^  ^  dajr  of  Um  wwk.  ouM  Maij  M««dakoa. 

an  !  Mat;  (<<  m*  Um  arpokbra."    Allatate. 

P9.     M)  ».i;i  doUi  BM«Bliy  Ibe  LonL" 
AnttjJt.  "  At! !  >>rhrM.  Ukt*  waa  •  (r^Mt  Mrthffiak*'.  far 

/'«.  Ath  nrjota^i 

Aod  ao  the  Maf^nificat  U  lang  with  tha  auo* 
caMtre  clatu«a  of  the  On«pel  for  the  daj  tuad  as 
Aotiphoo*  aAer  earii  of  iu  rtnem. 

The  miuuil  Li'  ii  io  the  Ani> 

bro^ian   M  >••>  on  .  .in«l   the  Tery 

bt^nutifiil  J'rf  ts  Hith  Miutii  the  Moianibic 
>Ii'>il  .ml  I'r-viary  nbouncU,  nre  vi  fnr  anti- 
ph  <'.i<  h  |><'fitiiin  is  fiillowM  i»y  an  un- 

vsii  _:  j'-n^e.  Their  consideration,  however 
interejttiog,  acarceljr  belonga  to  car  praseot 
auhjcct. 

The  repetition  of  the  Antiphon  after  earh 
verM  wn«  rnlled  '*  Antiphonare."  In  the  old 
AntiphoQArieA  we  f^|uently  find  Huch  directions 
an  "  lioc  liie  Antiphon.imus  ad  Henedu-tuM"  or 
aimply  •*  H<x:  die  nntiphnnainuii."  The  word 
•' antii»hon:ire  "  in  expl;iine<i  to  mean  t 
the  Aniit'h'-n  itf>«>r  «>.vi  h  vor.sc  of  the  ' 
The"  ••  '•n»"(i.  e.  "O  Sn|>icuiiA," 

4c.)  ar  <-•  sun:;  ^t    th^   I<rnr  liitua* 

with  the  ruoric, '"C^uiu*  nn!  fn  S.in>-. 

tit  itr  ;"  whirh  m^im  th:i*  ■  _  i»  of  the 

AntiphoD  U>;:inH  from  the  verve  of  which  tbo«»c 
arc  the  first  word*.* 

At  a  later  |)criitd  the  cuntoro  of  repeating  the 
Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Psalm  dn>ppe<l, 
and  its  use  was  ^railually  limited  to  the  l>eginnin); 
and  end  of  the  tVilm.  A  relic  of  the  ol<i  unai;^ 
atiil  survives  iu  the  manner  of  Hin;;ing  the 
"Vonito"  nt  No«turn»,  in  which  Psalm  the 
Antiphi-n  i«  r«»|x»!»t.>|,  rjth^r  whollv  or  in  part, 
aeveral  •  •  <.f  the  pMilm. 

It  r. 
tieuUrl)    m 
Ve»t-  r.   <'ii  • 

pli  till*   end 

of  iicfore    'i 

Ik 

•i..;.  ■  : 

general   ii«<> 

Church    of 

12tb  cent!) 

festiraJs  of 

Peter.     It  V  ,." 

which 

Hit  \r 

%m 

•  :\nz  the 

An'  Thua 

•  I )  >  Iba  iMkm  (aad  ibe  pn«r«l)  prMtiee. 
•ec  ■  ..  Umm  AaMplMaa  are  aeU  to  ib»  Mag- 
m\'                 -1* 

•  — *  '~  — 1t**h  Ibr  ^nmmm^tpni"  wtnt 

UooMl  sbov*  Tba  am  tar  an  MIowvd  lij 

no  antlpb'«ai  • 

9  Oua^an  o«r  ba(tiiib  wmdtihm  vard  Is  raua 


ml   niorr  pnr- 

ilia  aod 
-    .    .'-I,   once 


'.  aod  ouce  attain  at   the  ronclu- 

T' ■«  to  bare  been  the 

•t  the  »  :"  Tour*;   aod   the 

'  tiiirxi   tiie   practice  in  the 

'    in   i-i^rtaio  office*  of  the 

IS. 


we  are  '  .ict  tike  Aotipboa  was 

kii!  i\  II ;  or  at   leaat,  if  oolj 

' ,  ttie  tinit  bail  of  it  would  be  suog  bV 

r  "'   «-•'•    M>cood    half  by    the  other. 

Tbta  «  .  -'odere  ad  Antiphuiuun."  ' 

!•    •  •■••-•     •*  •  tne 

Ar-  ral 

of  1 1.'-  I  «.i;:n  '  r  '    in;  i'  i<".       "  ;.•  :  .' 

the  Paalm.  the  Antiphon  was  n 
cboir,  t;  «!. 

The  .  bo»t  waa  in  later 

times   sliil   fur'.iu-r  '        oproiog 

word^  onlr  *f!n^  «t   •  <•  Paalm 

■     •  ■      '     •  •    !  St 


Roman  iSrmary.     When  ' 

mD 

from    the  1-     r  T.lr,  •    .,f*  • 

!r. 

after  the  Ai 

.  or 

Canticle  wa>  n'  . 

•A    .U-^ 

taken  up   fn»m   • 

ceases.     For  inst.ui.  ••,  m- 
92nd  I'Milm  are  said  at  \ 

'W 

!  »n 

the  Ambrosiau  rite  io  this 

LUAlHicT  ;  — 

Anl.  "  r-.;.urii  ..l.- 

/t.  -I  enioi  Too  AUI 

.  ri,- be. 

JtU.  "  Bodum  rmi  oiioBierl  Pualtio  fleo  iw«U«.'' 


."»c 


Where  the  r 
the    verse  f 


rhe 
-n/y  oj  tn-.'   Aulijh'  a  aic  kuJ   at 


(^u   ij»e    1  «•    Anti- 

phoas  at  V'  •  not   .it 

the  other  h' 
a*  after  thr 

were  hence  •  "ne 

Antiphons  *   .     ..      i 

There  are  a   few    i  «•♦  of 

Antiphon*   to  the   IV. >   io  the 

Ambrcjsian   aod   Moxarabic  ritea  which  omj  b« 
mentioned. 

1.  The  Ambroaiao  AotijihoQs  are  divided  iolo 
simple  aod  dotible.  The  simple  Antipbooa  are 
said  in  the  same  manner  as  the  K<>m.-in  Antiphoo* 
on   days    which    are    not   •  >re 

alwnr*   no   unid    wh;»f<"T«'r  'iio 


claoaea, 
V  a  r.(t.  r.  nrmuX 


t  baslrfia 


at  the  end,  **  Alieiuia,  Ali 

The  d«'ul.l'"    An!ii}n':i« 
the  MO  : 

and  is 
Psalm, 
•aid  to  i 

Ami  df}<fT      -  f    !.    .  .^j.'i 
wairl)  nub  r>*  o(i»  btmr  t" 
V  "fV  «fci  y»  ••*  Jo«laa,bn«  : 
'  Melo  the  Jowsr 

I ...  4  double  Antiphooa  occur  occaaiooally  aod 
irregularlj  oo  days  which  hara  proper  Psalma. 

%  ftf  AnwUarlas.  '  |v.  7. 

'  Id  Ibo  VsUeao  A»  -^  -re  fhid  the 

ditecUBBoa  lb>  tYI|fciy  *4c«M»MAot 

raapondraiaa**  and  aD  In  <-i.r^i  ....UM<rea.  la  a  II&.  of  tba 
cksRb  of  Rows  ihp  aaUpboa  belbt*  aad  aflw  tbe  *  Mair- 
iJlial"  *■'■»  v...^.^  ..r  .K.  AaMOBpOon  li dlvMad  lata 
fbaraMrr  ^  t««  alia  of  tbe  rbalr. 

aodafWr^  ..^.-^.  ^  i«ilo  «i«  hf  balb  ilA« 
lB«rtbcr. 
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Thus  OQ  Wedaesday  before  Easter,  out  of  nine 
Psalms,  one  was  a  double  Antiphon  ;  on  Thurs- 
day, out  of  ten,  Done,  and  on  Good  Friday,  out  of 
eighteen,  one  ;  on  Christmas  Day,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  four ;  and  on  the  Epiphany,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  six.  Festivals  are  not  divided  into  "  double  " 
and  "  simple "  as  distinguished  by  the  Anti- 
phons. 

2.  The  Mozarabic  Antiphons  are  said  entire 
before  as  well  as  after  their  Psalm  or  Canticle. 
Occasionally  two  Antiphons  are  given  for  the 
same  Canticle."  They  are  often  divided  into  two 
clauses,  distinguished'  by  the  letter  P,'  in  which 
case  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  the  "  Gloria  "  is  in- 
tercalated between  the  two  clauses. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  sentence  adopted  as  an 
Antiphon  little  is  to  be  said.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  verse,  or  part  of  a  verse,  from  the  Psalm 
it  accompanies,  varying  with  the  day  and  the 
occasion,  and  often  with  extreme  beauty  of  ap- 
plication. Sometimes  it  is  a  slight  variation  of 
the  verse  ;  or  it  is  taken  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture ;  sometimes  it  is  an  original  composi- 
tion, occasionally  even  in  verse.  E.  g.-  in  the 
3rd  Nocturn  on  Sundays  between  Trinity  and 
Advent  in  the  Sarum  Breviary  : 

To  Pt.  19  (Co«Zi  enarranf), 
"  SponsQs  ut  e  thalamo  processit  Christus  in  orbem : 
Descendens  coelo  jure  salutifero." 

The  Antiphons  for  the  Venite  are  technically 
called  the  Invitatoria."* 

The  corresponding  Antiphons  of  the  Eastern 
Church  need  not  detain  us,  as  they  are  less  pro- 
minent and  important,  and  present  no  special 
features.  They  are  always  taken  from  the  Psalm 
itself,  and  are  said  after  the  Psalm  only,  and  are 
prefaced  by  the  words  koX  iraXiv  (and  again), 
and  are  introduced  before  the  "  Gloria  Patri." 

Thus  Ps.  104:  (^Benedic  anima  med)  is  said 
daily  at  Vespers.  It  is  called  the  prooemiac 
Psalm ;  and  the  Antiphon  at  the  end  is — 

And  again. 

"The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down.  Thou  makest 
darkness  that  it  may  be  night. 

"0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works.  In  wisdom 
ba«t  Thou  made  them  alL" 

"  Glory  be,"  kc.        "  Ab  it  was,"  &c. 

Antiphona  Post  Evangelium. — An  Antiphcn 
•aid,  as  its  name  indicates,  after  the  Gospel,  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite.  It  consists  of  a  simple  un- 
broken clause,  and  is  sometimes  taken  from  the 
Paalms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture  ;  sometimes 
it  is  composed  with  reference  to  the  day.  One 
•xaraple  will  show  its  form,  that  for  the  Christo- 
pfiory  or  return  of  Christ  ont  of  Eyyj/t  (Jan.  7). 

"  Praise  the  Lord,  all  yc  angr^ln  of  His ;  praise  Him  all 
Bit  boft  Praise  Him  san  and  moon :  praise-  Him  all  yc 
Mart  ami  light." 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Roman 
Monastic  and  Sarum  Missals,  in  which  the  Gospel 

•  W«  do  not  feel  tare  whether  In  tbeie  oiMt  It  it  in- 
Icodad  that  both  Antiphons  be  tued  at  once,  or  a  choice 
ffimxk  between  the  two. 

*  It  doea  mit  leem  quite  clear  what  this  W  represents. 
Probably  It  Hands  for  llwlmna. 

"  The  FU^man  In  taken  ratb»'r  than  any  urJbtr  Breviary 
M  gtTlng  a  iiliort  form.  Th*  InviLatf^rira  of  the  Sarum 
Bffvlary  art-  n<arly  the  same  for  the  w(>«ltd*yt.  Kor 
ordinary  .Sundays  there  is  a  greater  vwifty,  which  would 
have  rrtade  them  longer  to  quote,  withoat  adding  to  Ux- 
nlot  or  the  iUostratlon. 
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IS  immediately  followed  by  the  Creed.  In  the 
Mozarabic  office  the  Laudx  followed  the  Gospel. 
(The  Creed,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  sung  after 
the  consecration.) 

Antiphona  ad  Confractionetn  Panis. — An  Anti- 
phon said  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass  on  certain  days 
at  the  breaking  of  the  consecrated  Host.*  It 
occurs  for  the  most  pai't  during  Lent,  and  in 
votive  Masses.  Also  on  Whitsunday  and  on 
Corpus  Christi.  It  is  usually  short  and  said  in 
one  clause.  Thus  from  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent 
(^Mediante  die  Festo),  up  to  Maundy  Thursday 
(/w  coend  Domini),  and  also  on  Corpus  Christi, 
it  is — 

"  Do  Thou,  0  Lord,  give  us  our  meat  in  due  season 
Open  Thine  hand,  eind  fill  all  things  living  with  plen- 
teousness." 

In  the  Ambrosian  Missal  the  Confractorium 
corresponds  to  the  Antiph.  ad  Confrac.  There 
is  no  Antiphon  appointed  at  the  same  place  in 
the  Roman  and  Sarum  Missals. 

Antiphona  in  Choro. — An  Antiphon  said  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  Vespers  on  certain  days. 
It  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  office,  before 
the  Hymn,  and  is  said  on  Sundays,  and  at  the 
second  Vespers  of  festivals.  It  is  also  said  at 
the  first  Vespers  of  those  festivals  which  have 
the  office  not  solemn  t  (officium  non  solemne)  and 
of  some,  but  not  of  all,  "  Solemnities  of  the  Lord." 
It  is  not  said  at  first  Vespers  of  a  Solemn  Office. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  though  there  are  oc- 
casional exceptions.  It  varies  with  the  days,  and 
is  usually  averse  of  Scripture,  in  most  cases  from 
the  Psalms,  and  has  no  Psalm  belonging  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  or  an  original  composition.  Thus,  on 
Easter  Day,  we  have — 

Ant.  in  ch.  Hallel.  Then  believed  they  His  words, 
and  sang  praise  unto  Him."    HalleL 

Antiphona,  ad  Crucem. — An  ^ntiphon  said  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  the  beginning  of  Lauds 
after  the  Benedictus.  It  is  said  on  Sundays 
(except  in  Lent),  on  Festivals  which  have  the 
"  Solemn  Office "  (except  they  fall  on  Satur- 
day), in  "  Solemnities  of  the  Lord "  (even 
though  they  fall  on  Saturday),  and  during 
Octaves.  It  is  usually  a  verse  from  Scripture, 
but  sometimes  an  original  composition  with  very 
much  of  the  character  of  a  Greek  Tpoirdpiov,  and 
always  ends  with  Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr.  (j.  e.  Kyrie 
eleison,  sometimes  written  K.  K.  K.).  It  is  said 
five  times,  the  Antiphon  it.self  is  repeated  three 
times,  then  follows  Gloria  Patri,  then  the  Anti- 
phon again,  then  Sicut  erat,  and  then  the  Anti- 
phon once  more.  On  Sundays  in  Advent,  except 
the  6th,  on  Christmas  L)ay,  the  Circumcision, 
and  the  P^pijihany,  it  is  said  seven  times,  t.  e.,  is 
repeated  fiv^  times  before  the  Gloria  Patri, 


»  In  the  Mozarabic  rite  the  Host  aflrr  consecration  is 
dividi-d,  as  Ib  well  known,  into  nitic  parts,  ^\hich  are 
arrang*-d  on  th»'  patf-n  in  a  prfticrilwd  order,  which  it 
would  bff  f(>f»ign  to  our  j)r<-«'nt  puri)ow»  U)  d<'M;ril>«'.  In 
the  JtaMirn  fhurch  tl)"  Ho->t  Ih  broken  into  four  parts  by 
the  f'rlert,  who  recit'H  an  unvarylnR  form  of  words.  Hut 
thin  is  not  an  Antiplion,  and  th<-reforc  Ix-yond  our  pro- 
vinc*-. 

1  Ke^tivalfl  are  divided  In  the  Arabroflidn  rite  Into  So- 
UmnititM  III  tke  I  nrd  (.S<<1<  mtiitat<«  I>ominl),  und  Ihob* 
wJiirh  have  tb-  office  uaUinn  (oQlcium  solemoc),  or  nU 
B'lUmn  (offlcium  non  solruinc). 
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Hia 
Halk-L  Kyr.  Kjr.  Kyr. 


Thu«  on  A-nrcn^ion  Dmy — 

AnL  ad  erucrm  quinquin.  'Yo  mm  of  OcUilfle,  wbj 
■tand  jr«  KnxtriK  up  tiiti>  IxMvm  t     A*  yr  lur« 
go  Into  b<^rrn.  id  shall  Ilf  cutnn.' 

"  Ye  ID'-U."  he, 

•  Ye  mm,"  4c. 
-  Glory  br."  ftc 

■  Y**  UHtl,"  kc, 

"  Ar  11  w«*."  ^ 

•  Ye  mrQ."  *c. 

Ad  Antip/uma  ad  cmrrm,  apparcotlv  recited 
oni  c   onlv,  or  ■♦  in  the  Antiphonnrv  of 

<ir.-^ory  th«'  '  r  the  Anti|th<>OA  of  Ve«- 

I'.T'.  '>r  I^i>il%.     Till-  f.irlv  writcn*  on  the  olfirw 
<<f  th«'  Ikoin.in  Church  rmlto  no  m**nti"n  of  it,  «> 
that   it  will*  pn>l»iMy 
rites,  which  mmv  n-.-i  i 

this  nature.  It  hju»  inM-n  ciime<-tiire»l  thiit  the 
monnstic  t.nliT.H  <lfrive«l  it  from  the  Church  of 
Milan. 

A  /   .!    ,      ',    ,'.  V  ..,•  ,„/  A :  r  !,  tiJuni.— 

An  ;:i  '■'■■'    M    .    :  iM     ^l.l^.^,   mmi^  atlcr 

the  iWueUictioD,  an>i  iM-fore  the  Coinniuniou  of  . 
the  I'rifst.  They  <lo  n"t  nfti'n  chjinpe.  There 
»  one  which  i*  Mi<l  from  the  Vi^il  of  Pentecost 
to  the  first  day  of  b-nt  inclusive,  one  which  i» 
•aid  from  Linter  Kve  to  the  Vi){il  of  Penteront. 
in  I-ent  they  vnry  with  the  Sunday,  th-it  fur 
the  tint  Sunday  beinj;  taid  on  weekday*  up  to 
Thursday  before  Fjwtcr  exclusive.  The  first  of 
these  which  is  Mid  during  the  greater  {>art  of 
the  year,  it  aa  follows  : — 

**  O  taiite  and  see  bow  fradoof  tbe  Lord  ia."  Allel. 
Allct.  Allrl. 

r.  •  1  win  always  |rl%-r  thanks  nnto  the  Lord.  HU 
pratir  shall  rvn  U«  In  my  nxnith."  /'.  Allol.  AUH.  AlleL 

r.  '  Tb<'  liunl  alrlivrriili  tbo  houIs  of  Ills  aervanu; 
aixl  all  Uyy  th.it  put  tlirir  tnist  in  Him  ahali  not  be  dea- 
lUufc."     /•.  AUH.  AIM    All.^l. 

r.  "(Jlory  ami  honour  be  to  (be  Father,  and  to  the 
Son.  anil  tw  th<>  Holy  (ibost,  world  without  end."  Amrti. 
/•.  AlUl.  Alin.  AllcL 

Id  the  Apoatolicni  Constitvtifms,  Ps.  24  (iWne- 
dicam),  from  which  this  Antiphon  is  taken,  is 
apf>ointe<i  to  l»e  said  during  the  Communion,  aa 
it  is  in  the  Armenian  I.ituri;v  during  the  dis- 
trihutign  of  the  A«yme«.*  (l)urinjj  the  onm- 
rouninn  of  tit o  iteopio  another  Canticle  is  anni;.) 
S.  AmhroNo  allude*!  to  th*^  rd» 

"  Unde  et  Kcrlcnia  videns  t  .  .  ta- 

tur,  CfU«t«te  et   videte." 

The  siTcnl  .\ntiphon.  that  used  between  F-n»ter 
an>l  Pvnl<i'-t.  ii.is  reference  to  the  !  'n. 

It  i<t  adaptrj  n    :,i   the  wonls  of  th-.  '      ,      avr- 


'■  quote  it. 

l»efore    Eaater    is   much 
uto  many  more  antiphonal 
^ract  <if  ♦*•  -  • ;     ■  r\  narra- 
of  tha   ""  •    of  the 

in  use  during  Lent  are  of 
form. 

7.-     • ,  ■      T    • 


rat  ire,  and  \x 
That    fi»r 
looft^r,  and 
claua*^.  and 
tire  of  the  i 
Ix^r"     ^ 
pre 

'I 

wh. 

Th. 

bro       . 

parts  of  thuM  utlu-«a,  are  aatd  ajUr  tha  Ke^ep- 

tioD.  [H.  J.  H.] 

ASTirilONAKII'M  (also  AniifJumnU,  An- 

•I  the    I  ,r\h.  r<.ti 

■  Tbaat  oorrwinQd  to  lb»  Vrtndbfmim  krmi.  [RcLoaiav.] 


'(onirrwm  is  applied   to  aack 

I  ».•  1    >   ti     ill    ''.i»    I   il".    I   f  Gt^.'urf 


Ukd 

aon^ 

Tbe  n 
books  by  .    . 
the  (Jrrat.  » 
author  of  An:  .,'■.-...:  .•-. 
tlon.   howerer,   of  Antiphons  «: 
kno«-    '      "       -  -       '   -  -  .   .  . 
or  y 
parts  II,  tfif  h'-m.^D  »  luir'n. 

Amai;irius    wrlt«s:«  »♦  It    ia    to 
that    the  roll  h   we  c»! 

hn*    thr»H«   |j.i  ^   hs>>^t 

'  na.     'litat  ^ 

.    thev    term 


of  the  Senrioe,  wkk^i  verr 


bo    ol 


,i 
), 

u>m.  ID 

.    The 


following  part   they  diride  under  t\*  •» 

(jn  d"'  !■  >-  "..minibus).    The  i..r»  i»  >  „ 

the  I  les  is  called  t 

»j»oit^..:  1 1..  , ,    and  the  part   ».:i'ii  « 

Antiphons  is  called  the  Antip^cnan,  i- 

arius)." 

As  to  th«  name  GtntfitoriMn,  we  find  in  the 

"  OHo    I:                 '  — 

'•  .^f*er  I  •  :,s; 

'  (litt  I- 

And 

AmaianuB  (/v    }  ''The 

sini:<r  li'i!-.   U:«  re  the 

wor  ■•  tklDg 

aa  (  ....  .: ;...., 

The  derivation  of  th  is  obriotu.    The 

book  was  ca!I'  '  ''•*  '  — •-—  rj 

thepartsofti  • 

(»riKia/is,  or  »f ';/••-.•<•  ^<  »r.-«ui.-ii   ii    <  mi 

their  l>e;D{(  song  at  the  stef«  of  t  r 

pulpit ;  and  TahnJ.te  ia  all  pr<>l 

pl.ttea   iD    which   the    book    w» 

which  appear  to  hare  bee! 

horn.     Amalariu*.  in  the  •• 

qu<>te«I.  says   '  t.tfmltc  wni<n   tr.^ 

holds  are  usi;  -of  boDC  (»<dcnl   r 

o^s«). 

Hy  whatever  Dame  this  book  w«a  known,  it 
containe<l  thtwe  portions  of  the  office  of  the  Mali 
which  were  snng  antiphoDAlly,  and  waa  the  first 
of  the  three  dirisioos  above  allude«l  to.  Th« 
sec:  '  ^rs/trmaonkj*'  •  <^^    tht 

K<*^-  the  lessons   :.'  .  ;   and 

the-  s  t:.«.' AutiphoDs 

for  •  '-^. 

T  •   ia 


cialis.  A  Ms.  of  the 
part  of  «r  ^.it  11.'  .  r.  ,■ 
usual  t\ 


'f All,  '  I    ^\  jMT'Mr 
1 1th  reotunr.   w> 


•  tht 
.f  SC 
•   the 


1..-.  1  ■  r.  .-«te 


It  fthowa, 
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the  meaning  of  Antiphonary.  The  word  occurs, 
moreover,  throughout  the  MS.  in  the  same 
sense. 

Antiphonaries  are  sometimes  found  in  old 
MSS,  divided  into  two  parts  —  one  beginning 
with  Advent,  and  ending  with  Wednesday  or 
some  later  day  (for  the  practice  is  not  uniform) 
in  the  Holy  Week,  and  the  other  comprising 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Sometimes,  again,  they 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  respect- 
ively the  services  for  the  daily  and  the  nocturnal 
o.fices.  Among  the  books  of  the  Monastery  of 
Pisa  (Mui-atori,  Ann.  Ital.  iv.)  we  meet  with 
'•  Antiphiynirios  octo,  quinque  diurnales,  tres  noc- 
t'l-n  lies"  and  in  an  old  inventory  of  the  church 
of  Tarbes  '•  Antiphoncirium  de  die  "  and  "  Anti- 
phonarium  de  node  are  mentioned.  We  have 
tiius  to  distinguish  between — 

(1.)  The  Antiphonarium  (properly  so  called), 
which  contained  the  Antiphons  for  the  Nocturns 
and  daily  office. 

(2.)  The  Liber  Responsorialis  et  Antiphona- 
rius,  frequently,  and  in  the  Roman  Church 
usually,  called  for  brevity  Antiphonarium,  which 
comprised  the  contents  of  the  last-mentioned 
book,  together  with  the  Jlesponsories,  originally 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  but  afterwards 
united  into  one,  and  arranged  in  order  of 
sequence. 

(3.)  The  Antiphonarium,  otherwise  called  Gra- 
d^Mtle,  Gradale,  or  Gradalis,  and  which  contains 
those  portions  of  the  missal  which  are  sung  anti- 
phonally.  This  is  what  is  called  by  some  Canta- 
torium. 

Those  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  are 
of  classes  2  and  3. 

2.  As  to  the  origin  of  Antiphonaries, — St. 
Gregory' the  Great  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usually 
considered  to  have  been  the  author  of  Antipho- 
naries. It  is,  however,  maintained  by  some,**  and 
with  much  reason,  that  as  the  use  of  Antiphons 
and  Responsorics  in  the  Roman  Church  was  older 
than  the  time  of  Gregory,  it  is  likely  that  books 
of  Antiphons  ar.d  Responsories  existed  likewise 
previously,  and  that  that  Pontiff  merely  revised 
and  rearranged  the  Antiphonal  and  Responsorial 
books  he  found  in  use,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  recast  the  old  Sacramentanj  of  Gelasius 
into  what  is  now  universally  known  as  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary. 

It  has  been  also  questioned  by  some  whether 
Gregory,  the  reputed  author  of  Antiphonaries, 
may  not  be  Pope  Gregory  II.  A.D.  715.  But  as 
the  title  oi  the  Great  was  not  ascribed  to  Gregory 
I.  till  long  after  his  death,*  the  argument  founded 
on  the  absence  of  that  title,  which  is  much  relied 
on,  does  not  seem  of  great  force. 

The  Roman  Antiphonary,  substantially,  we 
may  supj>o8e,  a«  Gregory  compiled  it,  was  sent 
by  Pof^e  Adrian  I.  (A.r>.  772-79'j)  to  Charle- 
magne. The  receiveii  story  is  that  the  Pope 
»ent  two  Antiphonaries  to  the  PLmperor  by  two 
Kin^j'fni  (CantorBs)  of  the  Roman  Church.'  Of 
th^se,  one  fell  ill  on  hi«  journey,  and  wau  received 
at  the  Monaxtery  of  St.  Gall,  to  which  monastery 

'  A«  by  Tbomulai,  Opera,  iv.  p.  xzxiv. 

•  In  th«  writinipi  of  Be*!*!,  (lr»^ory  of  Touni,  kcakc., 
be  ia  taUH  H.  Or'fff/ritii,  or  Hrrgrtriug  Pajta,  or  Ort- 
guriui  KrrUii'tt  iMicUrr,  but  ru»i  (/'rryoriut  Mitfpuit. 

t  It  WM  afb-r  tiil«,  tocordinK  Ui  IhimicutluM  (A'/j  I.  n'l 
8cb*^nk),  that  Ibe  Antlpboruu-y  wu  divided  lnU»  tb'-  {wirtM 
Atore  named. 


he  left  an  Antiphonary.  The  other  book  reached 
its  destination,  and  was  deposited  at  Metz.  This 
Antiphonary  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Bernard,  who  says  that  the  early 
Cistercians,  who  could  find  nothing  more  authen- 
tic, sent  to  Metz  to  transcribe  the  Antiphonary, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  Gregorian,  for  their 
use.  It  is  also  said  that  the  clergy  of  Metz 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  clergy  in  the 
Roman  Church  song  (Romana  Cantilena)  as  much 
as  the  Roman  clergy  excelled  them. 

A  Roman  Antiphonary  was  also  sent  bv  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827-844)  to  the  then  Abbat  of 
Corbie,  which  was  known  as  the  Corbie  Anti- 
phonary ;  and  as  this  often  varies  from  that  of 
Metz,  it  is  inferred  (as  is  probable)  that  certain 
changes  and  variations  between  different  copies 
had  by  that  time  crept  into  the  Antiphonary  as 
compiled  by  Gregory. 

After  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  was  intro- 
duced into  France,  it  soon  underwent  many  addi- 
tions and  modifications. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
says  that  the  Church  of  Gaul,  which  possessed 
both  learned  men  and  ample  materials  for  the 
divine  offices  of  its  own,  intermingled  some  of 
these  with  the  Roman  offices.  Hence  a  great 
variety  in  the  usages  of  the  different  French 
churches,  on  which  we  need  not  touch. 

3.  As  examples  of  the  contents  of  these  books, 
we  will  give  a  sketch  of  two.  ^ 

(1.)  The  Antiphonary  for  the  Mass,  or  Gra- 
dual, attributed  to  St.  Gregory.  This  is  hejided 
"  In  Dei  nomine  incipit  Antiphonarius  ordinatus 
a  St.  Gregorio  per  circulum  anni." 

This  title  is  followed  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  by 
the  well-known  lines — 

"liregorius  Praesul  meritis  et  nomine  digmis, 
Unde  genus  ducit  Summum  conscendit  Honurom,"  etc. 

The  book  contains  the  various  Antiphons  sung 
at  the  Mass  for  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  divided  into  two  parts^  that  for  the  Sun- 
days and  moveable  feasts,  and  that  for  the  Saints' 
days.  The  first  part,  corresponding  to  the  Tem- 
porale  of  the  Missals,  has  no  special  heading.  It 
begins  with  a  rule  for  finding  Advent  (that  it 
must  not  begin  before  V.  Kal.  Dec,  or  after 
III.  Non.  Dec),  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
Sundays  and  Festivals  in  their  coui-se,  beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  (Dom.  1"'*  de 
Adventu  Domini),  giving  for  each  day  the  Station, 
the  Antiphonn  ad  Introitum,  with  the  tone  f^r 
the  Psalm;  the  liesponsorium  Gradale,  the  Tra- 
tus,  when  it  occurs  ;  the  Antiphona  ad  Ojferend  i, 
and  the  Antiphona  ad  Communionem,«  each  with 
it«  versus  ad  repctendum,  and  the  last  with  its 
psalm  also. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  year,  there  is  little 
to  be  noticed.  The  Sundays  (luring  the  summer 
are  counted  from  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
are  called  Dominica  prim/t  post  Octnvus  I'entt" 
castas;  and  no  on  until  the  .Oth,  wliicli  is  culled  in 
some  MSS.  Dotninica  priiiui  jiost  Nntale  Ajiostit- 
lomtn,^  i\\(i  numl^eriug  from  tlie  Octavo  of  Pentc- 
cost  being  likewise  continu«d  till  Advent.  Alter 
(tix    of    thene    Sundays    post-Natale,  &c.,  comes 


t  Tliew;  an?  now  cnllrd  n'^fH'cUvily  tli»>  (Irddunl  (fJra- 
duale,  or  OrwJale),  liie  Offertory  (Ofr^-norluiii),  and  tho 
Cormminiimi  (Cxmmuiilo),  and  tbe  luitt  tw<>  are  (>borlened 
inUi  a  l•lll^ll■  Y^rM*. 

t  »♦  »»8.  I'fter  and  IVul. 
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Dot  n|i|M<ar,  but  th' 

.  ,:;..|  ••./..  >v   7,,;...' 

■  ■'•I     iU     tiir    ikotnnn    (*UUi<ii 

t.c,  the  Octare  of  |Vnl*T«>»t. 


Advrnt  1» 

iiiv.    j^ttt 

■•  D»«r 

.•.1    I  1  ,u,:  .   .  >,w\nx, 

Tlie  K^tivjil  of  the 


.  mriAioo  ilo«t  Dot  ap|M>ar,  thr«|jiy  )>riDi;  (-iill«<i 
! 'inniui.      Th#r»  l»  rImi  m  i^f^ioil  ol1i«-«   |iro- 


«  Dot  %ttm 


it  i«  a  M».  wi 

II     t>iit      rv.i,   l.l«.i 


'  \\r  Ow 


— ••  lo    D' 


LTf  to  art 

T  for  th* 


i   iH  U  t-it'U    J"\  or  Ad   h'jtu/' 

r  • 

'    KHiUt  "  id  cntrfin  ado- 
:  ".irhM  (mtlfd  her*  nimplr 

AJ  rrm<-em  Atittj-hnmi)  iio<i  thnt   f<>r   bapti»in  on 

>-i^^ter  Kvo     -s    .',..  rarioua  I.itjinies  and  other 

o<rnAioDal  to  the  osaal  office,  are  foood 

in  their  (m-  |-  >  ).  .■  *•«. 

The    ftecon<i    jwirt    ii    headed     **  De   natalitiU 

fyinetorum,"  and  rorre«p<^>ndii  with  •'     "       ■*       '- 

of  later  hooka.      It  bei;iD«  with  t)  ' 

I  "  :^  ■    with  that  <(  >t.  An  trrw 

[  ^y^^^  in  the  St.  r.nll  MS. 

I  for    M.     '  .        ,     . 

-'.  iHrriT 


cnUn'!«r.  • 

n* 

n: 

at    tne  fir  • 

vent,  and  t 

of  the  rear,  prm^  the  AntiphoD*  at 

and  all    the   hour*;  and  the    Re«;^n- 

the  leMou  at  NVtctunu.     The»«   A ;  • 

'*■   • ~-<^  are  »o  oenrlr  the  midp  .i 


MTV    •' 

of  th» 


liomao  Breriarr  that  it  i*  no: 


"  I>o(Dinioa  t.  4e  A(|vrtita  iMnlnl 

(v..       \l  ....^     VI  .(     ..  ^      -  .     1 


ar«»  ft.  •  ive  olhr««. 

Th<'  :  :    .1.1   in  luitne 

M^S.  There  iji  one  Festival  of  the  Chnir  of  St. 
J  <tcr  io  one  of  the  St.  Gall  copies  on  Jan.  18.» 
and  one  in  three  MSS,  on  Keh.  22.»  There  is  no 
alii. inn  in  either  cam  of  the  words  Romat  or 
Auti  >-hi<it,  and  both  are  not,  it  seems,  found  in 
thi'  ^an^e  MS. 

.\<i  n  Ajiecimen  of  the  amngtoMBt,  take  the 
first  M.xvn  for  ('hristmas  Day,  that  in  media  nocU 
or  in  gain  cantn. 

"VIIL  Kaleodas  JsDuaHl 

NsUvltaa  iK^ilnl  oo»tr1  Jcm  CbiiM. 

Ad  .SaiKlain  Marlaoi. 

Antiptuma  ad  Intnntmm. 
DocBlnoa  diilt  ad  tor.  Kilitu  meus  ea  to.  Ego  hodle 
i«ml  la.    Cl^«Blmi  dUlLj 

Tbn.  II.  Old.  ewmag. 
Pi  1   Qntrti  trrm»- 
■ontlnaoU?    [Itnoilnii* 

hareitWaf  taan.  •  1 1 

[ftntntniM  dixit.]  ' 

Then    follow    ••;    «•     \f\v 
fjviltU,    the   Aut  :'.■.,     ■  I 

r<  r-Mn,  and  the  '  •     ;  •  I'-n   ^-i  • 

rr/<<*fm§tim.      A/        ■   ■    ,\:i*  ;  ■ 

la  the  manner  »  Im.  ii  iii*  i-f  .i  r  t , 

artick  vm  AaUpkoM;   Md  ■•  Umj  mn  of  the 


NmM> 

/?f.»JV»j.»f.r|Mm 

r-'i/i.     nn  1     t^io 


•  U.  A'iff   10 

•  iA.  Mkhaetmaa.  a«  w«  atMuld  mj. 

•  Thii  bee  bmm  pal  fbrwvi  aa  as  aiiunmn  fbrib* 

QfUgorlAn  BulKorBKin  of  Mrti  AM*!*^  •^«'-*    ••   ••    '-   —   * 
llMt   N  in  Ike  haf 

■Maai*  ■arottj  of  * ,.-   .^.„  ,„ 

Maru." 

•  IVa  epweepiid*  witb  Ike  preemi  taUnl  of  Ike 
0kalror8l.FMeral  ilMM. 

•  Tbia  cufT— iwmds  «r|lk  iba  iineil  katir*!   of  ib. 
Obalr  of  8l  him  t  iliUmA. 


Hanctonni. 

Refein  vcotvidB  Donlimn.  vvfili^  ad».  - ... 
lo  I    Nrxiama 

AnL  Mi««n*  «>«t  r;*>>ni  1  AnKrtna  ad  Marlai..  i  ..„  ;a 
deiftotK  DbIim  vlr.    gaarv  fntKu- 

erunt.  n*  ne  la. 

AmL  Arc  M«ru.  irraiia  pleaa,  beaadkla  la  lalar  int;it- 
erea.  Ptat.  iMnloe  Dnu  bmoil  Pwahw  IlMDtnua 
Do*ier.    Confltrtair.     In  Iiomltio  coeBdo. 

AnL  No  Umeas  Maria,  Invvolatl  gimtieai  afaid  I^nu- 
nam;  ecr*  roodpW  ei  paries  PUIoOL  AlkliOa-  1'*^. 
Salrom  me  be  Uaqo^qoo.  DUll  laHpteMi  (Xotn* 
qait. 

r  OeiMide  nobis  nDnlae  ailaerifieilWiBi  Taam. 

R.  YX  salatart  Taoai  da  Dobls." 


!i<  w  tlJ** 
he  three 


I:. 

"     »"     '-—  -■  i'^me,  At 

iti  rtaoBoclH  Jkk 
V       .^ .4brl*l.kc 

The   lewottt  arr  n-tt  indicated ;   bat  the  Re* 

uponeorka  are  n  a  fron  the  book  wh    h 

in  beiaf  rai^  io  Thoa,  oa  the  Ort  wr 

o(  Pentecoat    the    llooks   of    the    Kinf^'    wrr» 

i-'"";    an<l    we    hare    tK*    ri,),rir      •■  !?>• 

cantatur  naque    > 

-!    by  a    »enes  of    i.r^|-u-- m-.    .i^.ii   .i 

i  from  thoee  booka  for  tue  dunoi:  that 

tiin«-  •» 

The   Aotiphoaa,  IbcL.  for  ordiaarr  week  dari 
(/Vriiir)  are  civeo  •" 
phany.    On  day*  r^n  « 
nine  Re^poniuir;' 
rre'^nt  iJrimn 


:un 


»  i'^i>w«t»|(wkalw*«iUlkeBaek»«ri 

'  RoiMa  casMB  wee  le  itaf  la  tk*  Oetaee 
of  i  .  ■  <Bd  dartim  Ike  Mlowlat  w»»b  ItxpreimHw 
rttMB  \h<-  raalBu  ,dp  rMlBleto)  after  ibat  fhaa  tie  Kta^ 
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attributed  to  St.  Gregory,  which  exists  at  St. 
Gall.  It  is  headed  by  an  introduction  in  verse, 
which  begins  thus — 

"  Hoc  quoque  Gregorius  Patres  de  more  secutus, 
Instauravit  opus,  auxit  et  in  melius. 
His  vigili  Clems  mentem  couamine  subdat 
Ordinibus,  pascens  hoc  sua  corda  favo." 
(and  so  on  for  14  lines.) 

The  MS.  bears  the  heading — "Incipiunt  Re- 
sponsoria  et  Antiphonae  per  circulum  anni." 
These  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in  the 
Antiphonary  just  mentioned,  but  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  monastic  distribution  of 
psalms  and  lessons. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Antiphonary  is  a  large 
number  of  Antiphons,  given  for  the  Benedicite, 
the  Benedktus,  and  the  Magnificat  respectively. 

In  a  portion  of  an  Antiphonary  ("  ex  vetus- 
tissimo  codice  MS.  membranaceo  Palatino  signato 
num.  487  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  in  quo  conti- 
nentur  vetustiores,  germanioresque  libelli  Ordinis 
Romani "),  containing  the  sei'vicc  for  Easter 
week,  one  or  more  of  the  Antiphons  to  the 
psalms  for  each  day  is  given  in  Greek,  but 
written  in  Roman  characters,  the  others  remain- 
ing in  Latin.  Thus  at  Vespers  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
the  Antiphon  to  Ps.  cxii.  is  thus  given — 

"  Alleiuja,  Prosechete  laos  mu  to  nomo  mu  :  clinate  to 
us  hymon  is  ta  rhiraata  tu  stomatos  mu. 

V.  Anixo  en  parabolaes  to  stoma  mu  :  phthenxomae 
problemata  aparches. "  ^ 

Those  to  the  other  psalms  at  the  same  Vespers 
are  in  Latin. 

This  may  suffice  to  explain  the  general  nature 
of  Antiphonaries.  The  consideration  of  the  many 
points  of  interest  which  their  details  present  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  [H.  J.  H.] 

ANTISTES. — This  title  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
Early  Church.  As  the  name  "  sacerdos  "  is  com- 
mon to  both  estates  in  respect  of  the  offices  of 
divine  ser\'ice  which  were  performed  by  both, 
60  in  respect  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
in  which  they  were  associated,  we  find  them 
designated  alike,  sometimes  as  "  Presbyters  "  as 
marking  their  age  and  dignity — sometimes  in 
re.spect  of  their  "  cure  "  or  charge — as  "  antis- 
tites,"  irpof(TTuT(s,  praepositi.  Thus  in  the  first 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  both  expressly  classed 
among  the  wpofffrurfSy  and  the  corresponding 
title  of  "Antistites"  is  evidently  extended  to 
the  second  order  of  the  ministry  by  St.  Augus- 
tine (Serm.  351  de  Poeniterdid),  as  follows  :  "  Ve- 
niat  (peccator)  ad  antistites,  per  quos  illi  in 
ecclesia  claves  ministrantur,  et  .  .  .  a  praepo- 
•itis  sacramentorum  accipiat  satisfactionis  suae 
moJum."  Here  it  is  plain  that  "antistites  in 
ecclesi4  "  are  not  the  bishop  alone,  but  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyters.  This  usage  of  the  word 
agrees  with  that  of  Ardiisynagogus  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  may  have  been  HUggeBted 
^7  it.  (Thorndike,  Primitive  Government  of 
Churches,  vol,  i.  p.  34.)  [L>.  B.] 

ANT0XICU8,  saint,  commemorated  April  19 
(Mart,  Bedae).  [C] 

'  wf>o<r4x*rt  XiUtK  fiov  rtf  v6fn^  fiov  '  gXtfart  rh  oCt 
VMWf  «n  Til  pij^ara  tou  UTti^aroi  fiov. 

OfOi^itf  iv  trattafioAaif  TO  aiu^ia.  fiov,  '^9«y{ouai  n(jo- 
•Ai»>**Ta  air'  apxh^- 


ANTONINA,  martyr,  commemorated  June 
10  (Cal.  Byzant.,  Neale).  [C] 

ANTONINUS  (1)  Abbat,  Jan.  17  (M. 
Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  May  4  {M.  Hieron.'). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Apamea,  commemorated  Sept.  2 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.) ;  Sept.  3  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ANTONIUS.  (1)  The  hermit,  Jan.  17  {Mart 
Bedae,  Cal.  Byzant.,  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  22 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(3)  In  Piacenza,  Sept.  30  (if.  Hieron.). 

(4)  In  Caesarea,  commemoi-ated  Nov.  13 
(^Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ANYSIA,  martyr  of  Thessalonicfv,  commemo- 
rated Dec.  30  (Ca/.  Byzant.).  [C] 

APER,  bishop,  commemorated  Sept.  15  {Mart. 
Bedae,  Hieron.).  [C] 

APOCPtEOS  CArrt^Kpews).— The  Sunday  in 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Calendar,  which  corresponds 
to  our  Sexagesima  Sunday,  is  called  KupiaK-i] 
'AwoKpectis,  because  from  it  the  abstinence  from 
flesh  begins,  though  the  more  strict  observance  of 
the  Lent  fast  does  not  commence  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  [Lent.]  The  whole  of  the  preceding 
week  is  also  named  from  this  Sunday,  and  is  a 
kind  of  carnival.  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus,  iv. 
214 ;  Suicer,  I'hesaurus,  s.  v.  'AirSKpeus.)       [C.] 

APODOSIS  ('ATrJSoo-iy).— V/hen  the  com- 
memoration of  a  Festival  is  prolonged  over  several 
days,  the  last  day  of  this  period  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Calendar  the  "  Apodosis "  of  the  Festival. 
For  instance,  on  the  Thursday  before  Pentecost 
is  the  Apodosis  of  the  Ascension  {airoSiSorai  rj 
'EopTTj  rris  ' Ava\-f)\l/f(t)s).  In  this  case,  and  in 
some  others  (for  instance,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Transfiguration)  the  Apodosis 
coincides  with  the  octave  ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Sometimes  the  period  is  more  than  an 
octave ;  Easter-day,  for  instance,  has  its  Apodosis 
on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension ;  but  generally  it  is 
less  ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Theotokos  (Sept.  8),  for 
instance,  has  its  Apodosis  Sept.  12.  (Neale's 
Eastern  Church,  Lit  rod.  764 ;  Daniel's  Codex 
Liturgicus,  iv.  230.)  [C] 

APOLLINARIS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at 
Ravenna,  commemorated  July  23  {Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Bedae).  Antiphon  for  Natalis  Sancti  Apol- 
linaris  in  Ltlter  Antiphon.  p.  704. 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  23  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  "  Avernus,"  Sept.  20  {M.  Hieron.). 

(4)  Bishop,  Oct.  5  {lb.  et  Hieron.).  [C] 

APOLLINAIIIUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
June  5  (Mart.  Bedae).  [C] 

APOLIiONIA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Alexandria, 
commemorated  Feb.  9  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).     [C] 

APOLIiON,  bishop  and  martyr,  commenio- 
rat.'d  Kt;b.  10  (Mart.  J  Heron.).  [C] 

APOLLONIUS.  (1)  Commemorated  March 
19  (Mart.  Prd'te). 

(2)  Of  Kgy|»t,  commemorated  April  5  (MarL 
Rtrtn.    IW.);   I).'c.  \4  (Cal.  Pyzant.). 

(3)  l're>l)yt«'r,  of  Alexandria,  Ai)ril  10  (/?>.  et 
Hieron. ). 

(4)  Senator,  murtyr  at  Rome,  April  IH  (lb. 
«t  Bedae). 
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(5)  rommamorated  Jul/  7  (Mart.  Bedai  et 

(6)  CommenioraUd  Dec  23  (IT.  I/ierxm.).  [C] 

• 

APOSTASY  (ivo^Totf^ta,  ajcti*i*ia^  pracvari' 
catio)  u  of  thr««  kiocU.  1.  ApotU^y  a  fde,  or 
perfidiat;  2.  ApocUsj  a  retigione  ;  \\.  A|>oiU«t 
a^  0'-<fin«  rucefio.  Of  theM  the  two  |jut  will 
b«  more  approprUtclr  cnn*iiiprr<l  uodrr  the 
articles  MoNAit!  '  >        i  lOJ*. 

A|K»»t.'»»y   <t    •  •  iry  ao<i    com- 

tUtc  nLnniloomi-ut    -i    U.c  l.utjj    hy   ti»o»«    who 
.ive    l>een    mn-l**    in«*mb«T»    ^f   th**    <'H?ir'-h    >»%' 
b;(ptiKtn.     !• 
tini;ul«he«l 
who   tMll  nw.iy 
of  dcjith  ;  it  is 

grtrer  crime  than  herexy,  which  i»   ttie  denial 
ot'  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  the  Faith,  but 
Dot  .in  ontire  rejection  of  the  Faith  itself.    Ijutly, 
A|'i>:<t4i.<ty   is  an  a'^tuJoitm^nt  of  the    Faith,  and 
tti'iefore  an  otFenre  which  c^iuld  only  be  rom« 
mittcd   hy   members   of  the    Church,  by   tho«e 
who  had  in  iMptism  taken  the  soldier's  oath  to 
li  is  reason  apos- 

t  .  ivers  of  their 

Mi>t.!'>   »..;;..•,  ai.  i    il.s4rU'i»    irom    the    ranks 
in    rv^;-!!   t!:.v    hil    «:ni'rn   t<i  "orrc.     **  Prnfvn- 
r      • 
•"' 

ixuiicitus,    et  aiiud    nunc  agentcs "    (dt.   Hilar, 
rict.  in  /'$.  118,  tern.  110). 

It   would  also  appear  th.it  catechumens  were 
by  K>!v-  .  ....  .1.....  I   cn|>able  of  committing  the 

•in  of  •  I'hcod.,  l>e  A/ostnt.  xvi.  7,  2\ 

althoii^.i  t:.'  II  ^wut  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  bnptizMl  n|M)>tnte. 

A|.»tates  (I  jida  were  of  two  classes:  thoM 
w...  l.ciAino  Jpw*,  nn<l  thf»«<»  who  became  Pagans. 
<'■  <•  who  entirely 

ai  i    who  there> 

foic  wcitf  those 

w!i'-  .liT  n  •  .  .|  to- 

g  :i<l,  as  It  were^ 

Ili  .   :  -        ^      11.       Sill  li    wcri* 

ti  !ithinni,    Khionaci. 

}.'■  .  ..; — '  I.     There  were  oth. .  .  ..k..,..., 

w.^o  were  also  called  apostates,  who,  without 
emhrarin;*  any  distinctive  Jewish  doctrines,  ob> 
served  part*  <>(  the  ceremonial  law,  such  as  rest- 
ing on  the  .Sabbath,  or  who  kept  tl.' 
feasts  and  fasts,  or  consultoil  Jews 
object  of  procuring  charms  for  the  curu  ul  »ick< 
3«sa. 

And,  secondly,  th  thoM  w) 

tartly    aKandooed  d  ai}«l    ri  • 

h>    '  And   pervooa,  who   ^' 

t  '  th,  .irr.'!  tisf    the    officr 

w  t   in  the  discharge 

o!    .  .•    ,.  „-:...^  *tage  p)>-.'.    -.r 

chariote«r«  in  the  heathen  gemte,  or 

animals  or  incense  for  sarr*'*—   —•  r^  •  .;.■ . 

Mo|«  and  the   like,  were 

trayed  their  faith  an  ^  * 

m  grave  as  that  ol 

lUme    o(   apnatatM    (i>*<\.>(i 

binghair,  Antuf.  irl.  d,  4>. 

The  crime  of  apostasy  was  punished  in  th* 
same  wav  as  h^r*-»T.  though  it  wn«  a  frrarir 
offence.    1*'  ^-ruil  enn 

fertnoe  to    ■  canons  i<' 

in  the  constitutions  ot  tue  Christian  emperor*. 


I'is'.    Lj-'U 


be- 

no*t 

•    the 

IT.  3; 
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Br  the  11th  can<»n  of  thr  Orrumeok 
of  Nicaea  (a.i*.  "-*'•).  l]t<->r  ^h,>  h.i.l  \ 
denie<l  Christ,  r 

prntancc,  were  a .  .  .  .,../ ^  , 

the  auiliftd^t.     For   the  next  seven  yeai.  thrt 

were    permitted  to  become   n  ■'■  •'■ 

oblige-i  to  leave  the  church  :.'. 

the  catechumens.     A" 

term  they  were  nlK' 

the  prayers  of  the   t  ut  !«■■ 

still     to    elapse     be:  w^re     ; 

to   make  oblnticas.  or    t  -  of  ti.c    ll^.y 

Lucharist ;   t}i«>n   th^y    *•  »  Kitlr  if]    ra 

r^Ktioy  (<•'.  n.ct 

in  1  •r.,  an  : 


M.  Cyprian  (A.D. 'J.V.');    "A|  ir- 

sertop'^  ^<1  '■'viTsarii  et  ho*ti .:,...  :.  ..  .  U- 
siam  '■  .  nee,  si  occisi  pro  nomine  l<r:^ 
fu  ■-  •  •  ' I..     .   ' 

siae  t<  inn-fuiit  uuitattiii  ^.^t.  «  v^i.m,  r...  i\ . 
ad  tin.). 

By  the  6.3rd  (or  «4th)  of  the  ('  '  the 

Apostles,    clerks   who   w^nt    into   ••  t'» 

pray  w  i   if 

larm«"  r  t- 


wcre  to  be  exc<  i 

see  lieveriili'f    /  ....... 

The  same    ,  :its    were  by    the    G5lh    (or 

6Gth)  canoii  ;  on  clerks  and  laymen  who 

fasted  on  the  Ixtnl's  Day,  or  upon  any  .S.ibbnth 
Day  except  the  Great  Sabbath,  Easter  Kve ;  and 
by  the  t)9th  (or  70th)  canon,  those  were  incluilrd 
who  observed  Jewish  fasts  or  feasts,  or  (cancn 
70  or  71)  who  gave  oil  for  consumption  in  syna- 
gogues or  heathen  temples. 

By  th^  11th  canon  of  the  **Con**i1inm  QntnU 

ST'  • 

cl. 

ex'.    ■ 

Jews,  or  to  have  any  friendly  interc«<urse  with 
them,  or  to  consult  them  in  sicknesa,  or  even  to 
enter  the  baths  in  their  cumpanr. 

In    Afrirv    »  •    •'-        ••        •-  "    -^  ••-    ^H 
Council  of  (  D- 


.1 


vi   iKtminum  cntiu   rri  re- 
tar." 


In  S..«;n   tl.r  C.v.'.uW  of  FJiberis  (a.d.  ."VOS  or 
.  isions  for  the  suppree- 


..».>•.-  •   i..r 


by  the 

liaptum  «•  lit  I 
to  an  idol  were 


even   at    t ;. 


are  cnat  out  altogether  fr<  >    .urcn.     I  {    '^ 
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this  canon  Hefele  (^ConciUewjeschichte,  i.  148)  oh- 
erves :  "  In  Spain  the  Jews  had  become  so  nu- 
merous and  powerful  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era  that  they  believed  they  might  ven- 
ture to  attevnpt  to  convert  the  whole  country.  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  period  many 
Christians  in  Spain  of  high  standing  became  con- 
verts to  Judaism." 

Again,  by  the  59th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  633),  apostate  Jews  who  practise 
circumcision  are  punished  ;  but  (canon  61)  their 
children,  if  believers,  are  not  excluded  from  suc- 
cession to  their  property.  The  next  canon  (62) 
forbids  any  intercourse  between  converted  Jews 
and  those  who  remain  in  their  old  faith  ;  and  there 
are  several  other  canons  which  show  that  apos- 
tasy to  Judaism  was  still  a  prevalent  crime  in 
Spain  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  64th  canon,  which 
ordains  that  the  evidence  of  apostate  Jews  should 
not  be  received  in  a  court  of  Justice. 

In  the  French  Councils  there  are  several  canons 
relating  to  apostasy.  By  the  22nd  canon  of  the  1st 
Council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314)  it  was  forbidden  to 
give  communion  to  apostates  who  sought  it  in 
sickness,  until  they  were  restored  to  health,  and 
had  exhibited  proper  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance. 

By  the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Yennes 
(a.d.  465)  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  attend 
Jewish  banquets  or  to  invite  Jews  to  their  own 
tables — a  prohibition  which  was  repeated  in  the 
40th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506),  and 
extended  to  laymen  by  the  15th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Epone  (a.d.  517).  and  also  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  538), 
and  the  15th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Macon 
(a.  d.  581). 

In  the  collections  of  the  Imperial  Law — the 
*  Codex  Theodosianus '  (which  was  promulgated 
a.d.  438)  contains  various  provisions  made  by  the 
Christian  emperors  for  the  punishment  of  apos- 
tasy. Constautine  the  Great  ordained  (A.D.  315) 
that  aj>ostates  to  Judaism  should  suffer  "  poenas 
meritas  "  (CW.  Tlieod.  xvi.  8,  1),  which  were  de- 
fined by  Constantius  (a.d.  357)  to  be  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  of  the  offender  {Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  8,  7).  They  were  deprived  by  Valen- 
tinian  the  Younger  (a.d.  383)  of  the^Ms  testandi, 
but  the  action  upsetting  the  will  had  to  be 
brought  within  fire  years  of  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  by  persons  who  had  not  in  his 
lifetime  known  of  his  offence,  and  remained 
silent  (Co</.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  3).  Apostates  to  Pa- 
gani.'^m  were  deprived  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
(a.d.  381)  (>(  the  jus  tcstaruli  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7, 
1);  but  another  con.stitution  of  the  same  emperor, 
promulgated  a.d.  383,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  baptized  {Christiani  ac  fidclcs)  and 
catechumens  (Christiani  et  catechumeni),  anrl  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  execute  testamentary 
disjositJons  in  favour  of  their  sons  and  Ijrothers 
Kerrnan.  Hy  this  constitution  it  was  further  pro- 
vide;.! that  apostates  should  not  only  be  unable, 
with  the  fort-going  excef)tioD»,  to  bequeath  pro- 
f»€rty  by  will,  but  hhouhl  also  he  in<aji;iftU'  of 
py.iving  property  under  the  will  of  anotiicr 
p»rv,n  (C(mI.  ThfMl.  xvi.  7,  2).  One  day  later 
V'alcntiniari  the  Young'rr  promulgated  througli- 
odt  the  Western  Kinpire  the  constitution  cited 
above,  which  applied  to  all  claiMcs  of  aj^oHtates 
•like  {C'xl.  Thetid.  xvi.  7,  3).  liy  a  conntii  ution 
of  th«  j«ar  ^1^1  the  same  em{>eror  ordained  that 


baptized  apostates  professing  Paganism  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right,  of  bequeathing  by  will,  of 
receiving  property  under  a  will,  of  bearing  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance.  They  were  also  condemned  "  a  con- 
sortio  omnium  segregari "  (on  the  meaning  of 
this  expression  see  the  note  of  Godefroi,  in  loc.\ 
and  were  dismissed  from  all  posts  of  civil  dignity. 
It  was  also  declared  that  these  penalties  remained 
in  force  even  though  the  apostate  repented  of 
his  sin — "  perditis,  hoc  est  sanctum  Baptismum 
profanantibus,  nullo  remedio  poenitentiae  (quae 
solet  aliis  criminibus  prodesse)  succurritur  "  {Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  7, 4—5).  Arcadius  (a.d.  396)  extended 
the  power  which  his  father  Theodosius  the  Great 
had  given  to  apostate  catechumens  to  make  cer- 
tain testamentary  dispositions,  and  ordained  that 
all  apostates,  whether  baptized  or  catechumens, 
should  have  the  power  to  bequeath  property  to 
their  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  son 
and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter 
{Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  6).  The  last  constitution 
contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  under  this 
title  is  a  veiy  severe  enactment  of  Valentinian 
the  Third  (a.d.  426),  abrogating  the  provisions 
of  the  above-cited  constitution  of  Valentinian  the 
Younger  of  the  year  323,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
apostates  to  Paganism.  Under  its  provisions  a 
person  could  be  accused  of  apostasy  at  any  time, 
although  five  years  may  have  passed  since  his 
death,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  accuser 
had  or  had  not  been  privy  to  the  offence.  Apo- 
states were  also  prohibited  from  disposing  of 
their  property  by  will  and  from  alienating  it  by 
sale  or  gift  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7  ult.).  The  "  Para- 
titlon  "  prefixed  to  this  title  in  the  edition  of 
Godefroi  (Leipsic,  1736,  &c.)  gives  a  brief  but 
very  useful  summary  of  its  contents. 

I'he  "  Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionis  "  promul- 
gated by  Justinian  in  December  a.d>  534  contains 
a  title,  "  De  Apostatis  "  (Lib.  i.  tit.  7),  the  first 
four  Sections  of  which  relate  to  this  subject,  and 
consist  of  extracts  from  the  *"  Codex  Theodosi- 
anus." 

The  first  section  re-enacts  the  constitution  of 
Constantius  (a.d.  357),  by  which  the  property  of 
apostate  Jews  is  confiscated  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  8, 
7).  The  second  section  contains  that  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Valentinian  the  younger  (a.d. 
383),  which  limits  the  time  in  which  an  accusa- 
tion of  apostasy  could  be  brought  {Cod.  Theod. 
xvi.  7,  3).  In  the  third  section  the  constitution 
of  the  same  emperor  (a.d.  391)  is  re-enacted, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (xvi. 
7,  4),.  and  is  cited  above.  The  fourth  section  re- 
peats the  enactment  of  Valentinian  the  Tiiird 
(a.d.  420),  by  which  very  severe  jteualties  were 
inflicted  on  ajjostates  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7  ult. 
cited  above).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  le- 
gislation of  Justinian  was  not  more  tolerant  than 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  its  treatment  of  this 
offence.  • 

Although  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article,  it 
may  be  ncjted  that  the  title  of  the  Decretals  re- 
lating to  apostasy  is  the  9th  title  of  the  fifth 
book  ("De Apostatis  et  Ueiterantilius  liaptisina  "). 
'i'lie  subject  is  also  coiisichired  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Suimna  T/icol.  2-2,  quaestio  12).  [1.  li.] 

AI'OHTATK  (i-Too-TOTTjj,  apostata,  pracvari- 
cator).     See  Al'O.siAHV. 

AI'OSTLK  {in  I/dtjioloyy).     The  word  'And 
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§  4.  Costume  and  Insignia. — In  all  the  early 
monuments  above  referred  to,  whether  of  the 
East  or  of  the  West,  in  which  the  Twelve  are 
represented,  almost  exactly  the  same  costume 
and  insignia  are  attributed  to  them.  Only  St. 
Peter  and^t.  Paul  [see  Paul  and  Peter  below] 
have  any  special  attributes.  The  dress  assigned 
to  them  is  a  long  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet  (with 
rare  exceptions,  which  are  confined,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  to  some  of  the  Roman  catacombs) 
and  with  a  pallium  (t^aTjoj/)  as  an  outer  gar- 
ment. The  insignia  by  which  they  are  designated 
are  a  roll  of  a  book  (volumen)  generally  in  the 
left  hand,  indicative  of  their  office  as  Preachers 
of  the  Divine  Word,  or  a  chaplet  (corona),  also 
held  in  the  hand,  significant  either  of  the  Mar- 
tyr's crown,  or  of  what  is  but  a  slight  variation 
of  the  same  idea,  the  crown  of  Victory  which 
the  Lord  bestows  upon  them  who  contend  faith- 
fully unto  the  end.  The  scroll  above  spoken  of 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  codex  or  book  of  the 
more  modern  form  (this  latter  is  generally  the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  bishop).  In  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Thessalonica  above  mentioned  (§  2) 
the  roll  is  assigned  to  some,  the  codex  to  others, 
while  others  are  represented  without  either. 
[For  an  example  of  the  codex  assigned  to  an 
apostle  in  Western  Art,  see  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
torn.  ii.  tab.  xliii.,  a  monument  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury.] They  are  occasionally  represented  as  seated 
on  '  thrones '  or  chairs  of  state  (see  woodcut,  p. 
106)  in  reference  to  their  delegated  authority 
(compare  Luke  xxii.  30)  to  rule  in  Christ's  name 
over  the  Church.  And  in  one  mosaic,  probably 
of  the  5th  century,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
Fonte  at  Ravenna,  all  the  Twelve  wear  a  kind  of 
tiara  or  peaked  cap,  suggestive  of  the  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  High  Priest  under 
the  Law.  [See  further  under  Tiara.]  This 
monument  is  engraved  by  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
tom.  i.  tab.  Ixx. 

§  5.  Names  of  the  Apostles  in  early  Monuments. 
— In  early  representations  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  Twelve  the  addition  of  names  to  each  is 
of  very  exceptional  occurrence.  The  only  ex- 
ample known  to  the  present  writer  is  that  of  a 
mosaic  referred  to  above  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  in  Fonte  at  Ravenna.  The  arrangement 
there  is  a  circular  one,  the  figures  being  so  dis- 
pose*!  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occupy  the 
principal  position,  while  the  names,  and  figures, 
of  the  rest  occur  in  the  following  order :  An- 
dreas  JaCOIJUS  —  JOANNf:S — PlULII'US — liAK- 

TOLOM EL'S — Si MOX — J UDAS  Th ADEl'S— J ACOML'8 
MI — Matei'S— Tuomah.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  numh^^r  Twelve  is  obtaine*!,  after  insert- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Paul,  by  omitting  that  of 
Mathias.  Thi."  last  omi.s.sion  is  generally  made 
in  similar  enumerations  of  the  Twelve  in  later 
C€nturieH. 

§  (').  Mode  of  representation. — Id  Western  mo- 
Dumenth  of  the  first  eight  centuries  (the  periwl 
with  which  we  are  here  principally  cou'erned) 
the  Twelve  are  almw.t  invariably  rcrj)r«s«'rit«!d  .'W 
•tandiDg,  or  as  »eat«'d,  on  eifhj'r  hide  fd'oiir  Lord, 
who  if  ttither  fi(rur«;d  in  Hin  hwtn.in  jxfrKon,  or 
(miifh  more  rarely)  symholically  d«'signat«'d.  In 
either  caM»  He  is  distingiiiHlicd  from  the  AjxihthiH 
themselves  by  ronventiorial  di'si^jnations  of  hi;;h(!r 
dij^ity.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Aj»o»itI«'S  tlu-iri- 
mItca  Bymbolical  de«it;aatioDs  aometiines  tftke  the 


place  of  any  more  direct  representation,  while  in 
other  cases,  as  on  many  of  the  sarcophagi,  the 
two  modes  of  representation  are  combined. 

§  7.  Direct  representation — In  many  early  mo- 
numents (see  under  Paul  and  Peter)  there  has 
been  an  evident  attempt  at  portraiture  in  the 
case  of  the  two  "  chiefest  Apostles."  Of  the  rest, 
some  are  represented  as  of  youthful  appearance, 
and  beardless,  others  as  bearded,  and  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  But  beyond  this  no  special  tradi- 
tionary rules  of  representation  can  be  traced  'n 
early  monuments. 

§  8.  Symbolical  designation. — Of  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  the  Twelve,  the  most 
common  is  that  of  twelve  sheep,  adopted  (so  it 
has  been  thought)  with  reference  to  those  words 
of  Our  Lord,  "  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves."  These  twelve  sheep  are 
commonly  represented  six  on  either  side  of  Our 
Lord  (personally  or  symbolically  represented), 
who  is  generally  seen  standing  upon  a  rock, 
whence  flow  four  streams.  To  such  a  repre- 
sentation Paulinus  refers  (in  his  Epist.  xxxii.  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Severus,  bishop  of  Milevis 
in  Africa;  Migne,  P.  C.  C.  tom.  Ixi.  p.  366)  in 
speaking  of  his  own  church  at  Nola  in  Campania. 
He  is  writing  circ.  400  a.d. 

"  Petram  superstat  Ipse  petra  Ecclesiae, 
De  qua  sonori  quatuor  fontes  meant, 
Evangelistae,  viva  Chiisti  flumina." 

The  two  groups,  each  of  six  sheep,  are  generally 
represented  as  issuing  from  two  towers  repre- 
senting Betnlehem  and  Jerusalem,  the  cities  of  the 
birth  and  the  passion  of  Our  Lord,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  that  Life  upon  earth, 
of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen  witnesses. 
Another  symbol,  founded  also,  in  all  proUibility 
on  words  of  Our  Lord  ("  Be  ye  ...  .  harmless  as 
doves,"  Matt.  x.  16)  is  that  of  twelve  doves.  Pau- 
linus, bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  a  mosaic  picture  on  the  roof  of  the  apse 
of  his  church,  on  which  was  represented,  inter 
alia,  a  Cross  surrounded  with  a  'Corona.'  a  circle 
of  light,  to  use  his  own  words,  and  round  about 
this  Corona  the  figures  of  twelve  doves,  emblem- 
atic of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  tliis  picture 
was  the  following  inscription,  descriptive  of  its 
meaning : — 

"  Pleno  coruscnt  Trinitas  niysterlo : 
Slat  Christus  ai;no  ;  vox  Tatris  caelo  tonat ; 
Kl  per  colunib.ini  Spirims  Sancius  fluit, 
Cruc'-m  conma  Inclilo  cingit  filobo, 
Cui  coronae  sunt  toroua  Apostoli, 
(Quorum  figura  est  in  columbarum  choro." 

A  representation"  of  the  Twelve,  nearly  an- 
swering to  this  description,  fi)rms  the  frieze  of  an 
early  sarcoj)h;igus  pres('rv«!d  in  the  Museum  at 
Marseilles,  anil  figure«l  below  (after  Millin,  Voy- 
ages, i'.U\   plate  hi.  *I).     Yet  other  symbols  are 


occasionally  used  in  designation  of  Apostles,  but 
these,  as  being  less  capable  of  definite  iuteij>re- 
tation,  are  rather   accftinpaniinr'nts   of   |)erK,onal 

•  K  cniclflx  with  Iwilvc  dovi-s  upon  X\w  four  jKirtU.nt 
of  thn  rroM  Itm  If,  In  tin-  npw  of  the  rliurcli  ot  St.  ClcuKnt 
at  ItoTiif,  in  of  ili<-  i:<i|i  CI  iitiiry.  So  IHilron,  in  iln-  AinmUt 
ArrhatiilvQuiiirt,  tom.  XX  v)  p  17.  This  crohM  W  (lnur.-«l  by 
All<  Kniii7u,  Sf^cyaiunu,  kc,  tom.  I.  p.  1  lb. 
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Cross,  the  staff  ;f  which  is  knotted  like  a  reed  ;•* 
St.  Matthew  with  a  Pike  (or  Spear);"'  St.  Ma- 
thias  with  an  Axe;™  St.  Bartholomew  with  a 
Book"  and  a  Knife  ;"*  St.  Simon  with  a  Saw.*> 

§  12.  Authorities  referred  to. — In  the  follow- 
ing section  are  enumerated  the  principal  works 
in  which  the  monuments  above  referred  to  are 
figured  or  described.  For  the  Syriac  MS.  re- 
ferred to  in  §  2,  see  the  Bibliotheca  Medicea  of 
S.  E.  Assemanus,  Florentiae,  fol.  1742.  For  the 
Greek  Monumpnts,  see  Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzan- 
tine Architecture,  fol.  London,  1864.  The  Mano- 
logium  Graecoruin  referred  to  in  §  2  was  published 
at  Urbino,  3  vols.  fol.  1727.  And  on  the  subject 
of  the  later  Greek  Religious  Art  generally,  see  Di- 
dron,  Manuel  d' Iconographie  Chre'tienne,  Grccque, 
et  Latine,  Paris,  1845.  (This  is  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  'Ep/ji-nveia  ttjs  ((t)ypa<pLKr]s,  or 
'  Painter's  Guide  '  of  Penselinos,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  recognised 
authority  in  the  school  of  Greek  Art  which  has 
its  centre  in  the  same  "  holy  mountain  "  to  this 
day.  It  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
the  editor.  For  what  relates  to  the  Apostles, 
see  p.  299  sqq.)  For  early  monuments  at  Rome 
and  Ravenna  —  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monumenta, 
Romae,  fol.  1699 ;  and  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs  more  particularly  —  Aringhi,  Bona 
Suhterranea,  2  vols.  fol.  Romae,  1651,  or  Bottari, 
Sculture  e  Pitture  sagre,  etc.,  Romae,  fol.  1737  ; 
Perret,  Catacoimhes  de  Rome,  6  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1851  (not  always  to  be  depended  on  in  matters 
of  detail);  Alemannus,  cfe  Parietinis  Lateranen- 
sibus,  Romae,  4°  1625 ;  and  for  ancient  ornaments 
in  Glass,  chiefly  from  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
Garmcci,  Vetri  omati,  etc.  Roma,  1864.  For 
monuments  at  Verona,  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrata, 
fol.  1732;  and  at  Milan,  Allegranza  (Giuseppe), 
Spiegazione  e  Biflessioni,  etc.,  Milano,  4°  1757. 
For  early  sarcophagi  at  Aries,  Marseilles,  Aix, 
and  other  towns  in  France,  the  chief  authority 
is  Millin,  Voyaqes  dms  les  D^partemens  du  Midi 
de  la  France,  8''  and  4<>  Paris,  1807-1811.  One 
monument  of  special  interest,  that  of  the  Sancta 
Pudentiana  at  Rome  (the  figures  of  the  Twelve, 
teii  only  of  which  now  remain,  are  believed  with 
good  reason  to  be  of  the  4th  century,  though 
the  upper  part  of  the  mosaic  is  of  the  8th)  may 
be.st  be  studied  in  the  coloured  drawing  and 
description  given  by  Labarte,  I/istoire  des  Arts 
Industriels,  etc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  166  sqq.,  and  the 
Album  of  Plates,  vol.  ii.  pi.  cxxi.  This  mosaic 
is  also  represented  in  Gaily  Knight,  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture  of  Italy  (London,  1842),  vol.  i. 
pi.  xxiii.  [VV.  B.  M.] 

APOSTLES'  FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS. 

— I.  Festivals.  —  1.  In  the  Ajjostolical  Consti- 
tutif/ns  (viii,  33,  §  3)  we  find  abstinence  from 
l.-iU)ur  enjoined  on  certain  "  days  of  the  Apo.stles" 
(r^f  rifitpas  tuv  6.iroar6Kuv   kpytiroaoav),   but 

•  "  Petite  crolx  de  rt^neaux."  8o  IMdron.  A  r»-f<-n-iicc 
U>  Jamitioti'ii  .S'.  ami  I,.  A.  p.  242.  and  to  th<;  draw  iriK  there 
|fiv«-n.  t.,JKt<»iitii  the  explanation  alxiVf;  givr-n.  Vhi- r-hn])*; 
'J*"-*:!!*-  I  U  thai  of  a  traveller' t  $lajf ;  and  the  criihlirn 
niitrkji  tlK>  apr«tlfl  a«  a  preacher  of  Cbrist  (Tucincl  Uj 
ditUint  natit/ni. 

■  .*y*  ni>u-  •*,  precftllng  pafce. 

•  .S**"  not/'  '',  pritnllnK  |>af(e. 

•  Ac«t<)r<llin{  u>  W»-«t»Tn  tra<lliion  he  wan  nawn  nut.ruWr ; 
\nt  In  the  Grri-'k  r^prctienlntion  of  hlx  martyr'I'/ni  he 
k  affixed  Ui  a  rrfjoa  exactly  llki)  that  of  our  .Sttvlour 
{Juniium,  vol.  I.  p.  2J.3). 


what  these  days  were  does  not  appear;  tliouch 
the  injunction  to  abstain  from  labour  betokens 
a  great  festival. 

2.  As  the  services  of  Easter  week,  following 
the  evangelic  narrative  of  the  events  after  the 
Resurrection,  placed  a  commemoration  of  the 
solemn  sending  and  consecration  of  the  Apostles 
(St.  John  XX.  21-23)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  this  day  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
called  "  the  Sunday  of  the  Apostles."  This 
Sunday  was  one  of  the  highest  festivals  in  the 
Ethiopian  Calendar  (Alt,  Christliche  Cultus,  ii. 
33,  184). 

3.  In  the  West  the  commemoration  of  all  the 
Apostles  was  anciently  joined  with  that  of  the 
two  gi-eat  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
this  festival  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
its  first  institution,  the  only  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Apostles ;  for  we  find  in  the  Missae  for 
that  festival  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary 
(Migne's  Patrol,  vol.  55,  p.  44)  an  "oratio  super 
oblata,"  which  runs,  "  Omnipotens  sempiternc 
Deus,  qui  nos  omnium  apostolorum  m.erita  sub 
una  tribuisti  celebritate  venerari."  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  when  the 
"  Epistola  ad  Chromatium"  quoted  by  Cas- 
siodorus  (in  Leonine  Sacram.  p.  44)  was  wa-itten ; 
for  we  there  read  that  the  Apostles  w^ere  com- 
memorated on  one  day,  "  ut  dies  varii  non 
videantur  dividere  quos  una  dignitas  Apostolatus 
in  coelesti  gloria  fecit  esse  sublimes." 

4.  It  was  no  doubt  from  this  close  connection 
with  the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29) 
that  the  Festival  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  {^vvai^is 
tSjv  hwZ^Ka  *Pi.iro(Tr6\u}v)  came  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  orthodox  Greek  church  on  the  morrow  of 
that  festival — June  30 — as  it  is  to  this  day. 
This  is  a  great  festival,  with  abstinence  from 
labour  ('Apy/o). 

5.  In  the  Armenian  calendar,  the  Saturday  of 
the  sixth  week  after  Pentecost  is  dedicated  to  the 
Twelve  Holy  Apostles,  and  jtheir  chiefs,  Peter 
and  Paul ;  and  the  Tuesday  in  the  fifth  week 
after  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  is  dedicated  to 
Ananias  of  Dam.ascus,  Matthias,  Barnabas,  Philip, 
Stephen,  Silas  and  Silvanus,  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.     (Alt,  Christliche  Cultus,  ii.  242,  256.) 

6.  The  Micrologus  tells  us  (c.  55)  that  on 
May  1,  "  invenitur  in  Martyrologiis  sive  in 
Sacramentariis  festivitas  SS.  Philippi  et  Jacob. 
et  omnium  Apostolorum."  The  existing  Mar- 
tyrologies  and  Sacramentaries,  however,  men- 
tion no  commemoration  on  May  1,  beyond  that 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James ;  but  the  mention  of  a 
commemoration  of  all  Apostles  may  have  arisen 
from  the  "  Deposition"  of  the  bodies  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James  in  the  "  Basili(;a  omnium  Apostolo- 
rum." (liinterim's  Denkwiirdig hntcn,  v.  i.  365  ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kircficnlcxicon,  xii.  57.) 

7.  The  15th  of  July  is  in  the  Roman  calendar 
the  Feast  of  the  "  Division  of  the  Apostles," 
(Divisio  SS.  Apostolnruin).  This  was  pi'obal)ly 
intended  to  coinmenKtrate  the  traditional  event 
related  by  Rufinus  (//.  F.,  i.  9),  that  the  Apostles, 
before  lefiving  Jerusalem  to  l)egin  tlieir  work  of 
preaching  the  (Jospel  to  all  nations,  dcterniined 
hy  lot  the  ](ortiou8  «»f  the  world  which  t-ach 
Hhould  evaai;eliKe.  By  others,  however,  the 
Keiist  is  HUpposed  to  commemurHte  tho  "  Divisio 
onnium  Petri  et  Paiili."  Tiie  legend  to  whi<l» 
thiM  refers  Ih  as  follows: — Tin*  remains  of  St. 
I'etcr  and  St.  Paul  were  placed  together  after  their 


no 
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n.  nnd    when    Po|i«    ^  .  at    th# 

I-    -^       -  .:.   a    o(  the   gre«t   chi;  I'.!.-i. 

dnirsd  to  place  the  Mcre<l  rent 

Mint  Id  an  altar,  it  wk«  funwi  i..., 

tiof^Uh  thttn  froni  thi>M*  uf  St.  i'.iul  ;  l>iit 
faAtiog  axt'l  I  ^'         -  ilivioe  roicc   r<r«'eAleU  init 
the  larjjcr  !•  tht»e  of  the  I'rMcher,  the 

•mailer  of  tli'-   r  i-iiPi  m  m  ;    .iii  !    !;.■  . 
MqueDtlv   |iUre<l    in    t  ■       ■      : 

and  St.  Kul 
AediUciU,  !'•  . 

O^.  c.  MM.) 

II.  A-,^^.--!.  A«  early  m  the  Ajr^'in'i-^i 
Co  .7)  we  find  » 

low      _  •   i'cnterimt  111... 

The   iDtfUtioD  of  thi*   prob.-il*! . 

W.1A  allownhtc  io  the  joyful  Msa      . 

aod    PeDteoHit,    that    men   ahouM   eoilejivour    to 

render  ^'•' '••"»  fit  rcripicotji  of  thr  •"'"*'  ■■•' 

the    il  hy    •uhiM.M|ueDt    mort 

Thi     *  ittrrwanU  eit««nt|e«|  to  ti»<-  <\<-  .-i 

thi  of  SS.   I'eter  an  1    Paul,  aod   an  it 

n^l\^  f  he  **  Ajf    ' 

Su:.  tiooa  of   ' 

A |>«*»t !(.■.>  »<t.  :.<i    Juuc  .;!•',  it  ramc  t" 

called   the  •■  Kant,"  Niftrrc/a  rir  a')(u» 

*Aro<rT((A»>-.     (.Vti^UKti,    llaiulbuch  der   CkritiL 
Anha-'l'-'jif,  iii.  4M.) 

2.  There  l*  n  roJU'ct  for  a  Fn5t  in  the  mast 
already  rrft-rred  to  in  the  I^Minine  Siicranwntary. 
Thitf  porh«|>«,  iodicateii  that  an  eitraorilioary 
fiut,  io»tituted  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo  for  the 
relief  of  lU*me,  or  fi>r  nome  other  reaiton,  con- 
curred with  the  Fefttiral  of  All  Apontlet.  (Note 
in  the  Leouiue  Sacnim.  Migne'a  Patrol,  vol.  65, 
p.  44.) 

III.  1  >^lu'atian*. — A  church  (Vlaprvpiov\  de- 
dicator! to  the  Twelve  Ap<w»tlf<i,  net-ond  in 
aplcoflour  only  to  that  of  .**t.  .'s.Jiihia,  wa»  built 
at  Coiisf ati?ii»>|«l<'  liy  '  f  the  (Jroat,  who 
intt'ti'l<"l  It  f •  i  ?!•  i  iH  own  sepulture 
(Kuv.li  is.  1  i.  lib.  iv.,  cc.  .')8-60). 
He  al.vi  lit- 1.  .  -  '  ,  oA,  in  honour  of  the 
Apo»tb'A,  a  church  to  which  he  f^ara  the  name  of 
Con-'  ^' ••'"  ■••  i  T  i>tcr  I'lmti/.,  under  •Sylventer,' 
&lu  '-.<,  iii.  1).  The  ancient  church 
at  Iv'iii.  1.  ii.  lii  .1  to  the  Apn«tle4,  iv  '  •  !i.-»v# 
been  l>ek:iui    \>\  V<>\*   iVJ.i^iii.*   1.  (.'•  kU(l 

'   '     ■   '  MK-oovwir  John  111.  ^••''"-.•7.t). 

iJ  Ar,l,j.  p.   l.»7.)  [C] 

AlTTSTOI, rs,  thr  formal  mi<«ive  of  the  ju<l|;e 
of  a  lower  loiirt,  whereby  a  raUM  waa  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  court  to  which  ap|^>al  had 
bt«n  made  from  him.  See  Justinian,  'Vm/.  rii. 
62,  Itc.  Aic,  and  under  AI'I'Kaul       [A.  W.  II.] 

AIH).KT()LI('AL    CANON.^.      About   500 

A.i».,  lMiioy»ius  K»   ■""-    »  I-  •"•"  t.L.i.v  ..(  ...-,»j,f 
learning,   at  thr  i.f 

oalona,  mide  a  c  <■! ■<  <  >  ■<  u  •'!  <  ■  ■  •  i  »  ■  -tii<  ui,  t  rin»- 
latini;   ihmi   into   l^tio.     At  the   heail   of  thia 
collection  he  I'lm-etl   'lO  caoooa,  with    t! 
"  Incipiunt     Kekfulae     Eccleaiaaticae     a. 
A,-    ■   • 

•V.  »     : k, 

-I:- 

tol. 

piu 

ipsum 

qu.iro\  i   ,  ,  -  t-  ■  ■      .    ,    _;.. 

ti  ii«u  canooibua  aaaunpta  mm  vidfaatar.'* 


The»<  'eore  of 

opinion  i        .,    _  :.. •  it    ii.-* 

bc«n  doubted  by  some  wbctbar  th*  .'« 

•    -  • '.    fif  njactcd    the   c^ntiiu    aii- ,^- or 

:<-nied  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 

.ij-     !-■>.     And  with  r-  -     '  •    •'     :  .»i  clause,  it 

U  much  disputed  wh< '  •.•o\'*^  cto  be 

'••  have   k;  .^n<n^.• 

nie%  ihar  j**,  .^tid 

-tand  It  u!  LlvUuus  ld  thciX  *v nodical 


.  and  in  the  text  <  '  r«  as  it  now 

.u   the  I'ecrHum  (j    .:.  .  ..   :..i-re  ap|ienfs, 

amon^At  other  rejected  works,  *  Liber  cioonum 

*■-•'. rum  apocryphoA.'     But  it  i»  said  th^t 

rds  are  not  found  in  the  mo»t  aoci»tti 

the  decree,  and  \\  .  '      ims,  n 

'   of  iL  expreaslv  -»ius  :• 

M'-reov.  •■. 

^n.  does  Doi 

<*  death 

.  canout 

Ii  n  iue»- 
tion  were  lor  ine  nr»t  • 

mis.la«(.M4-:>j:i),  wht;..  •• 
'  l)e  Libris  non  recipiendis  '  \ 

719).'     If  so,  the  point  is  u- I  ....     It 

is  clear  that  IHonysiiu,  in  set*  a  later 

collection  during;  the  popedom  ■  :   i.  \  \  (•  f 

which  the   preface  alone   is  now  eif  .:•  t  •   jl 

the*e  canons.     He  says :  **C«ni  -  '  ;r 

A)KMtobirum   et   Sardicenftis  O';.  .     :- 

can  '                   iae  ^itof  noa  mimttit  ui.tu:  m.'o*,  r^o 
qu<  ,               <-  opere  practannisi,  ^c,"* 


•  iUfthofi  IVarnm  ouoteniia  thai  Lro^  Infuw  bI.  an4  Oa> 
laslus  lilmx-if.  rrlH'  to  then  (  VimAie.  1^    '  afk 

It^  ;   h'll  ihU  h%f  ♦•-en  ss  •tnoalj  drtiH**  i.ka 

-   bad   In    n  -'^i^xts  of 

.  antiu  3^<  r-nt  (X°|k 

ati    •■  <b.  bnmr^rl.  t^     ^■-i^W'rt   htm 

to    l>  .  trA.  tUt   KtrrArmnrAU.    p    '  i\ 

Voii  l»n>  »•  1 1  kt>jw-n  ai 

itumo   till    the  ■tmr\r» 

thai  -i  iLcxi  uirrk  Mm. 

|>ti  •  Im4  Imwi  ostHvu*! 

Ui  I 

»«•  • 

~    .;   U-  !• 

bb  odI- 

l<^t:.  w'     lUr  U'Ur  •r.r.x  m^mi  ta  »t«(:.uix*  allbtha 

recH*wi  ibeory. 

s^  TT4.tiw  T»7     liat  onV«a 

II  r>  l<4al»apN   tbl*  ^Wm    «  «mI 

M|ii  '  4  or  nitei  OB  nail 

t  "  ■  'tan  (Oe» 

Imi  •  tn  tiarlf 

v.gn  the  '■f'r 

r»a  were  kr» 

»     .  n      H4sho|t  |Var«w« 

^. ..  '  tmdk.  Ifmmt,  part  L 

'   rr<k»'n>nf  la  do!  InoBMasMC* 

•'.   roLLpi.t4. 

atea  uiiaMuas  that  thrf 

uitectton  of  oaiiam  In  tha 

"  (^atwoea   aa«e«  ^ 

---V«  Oec  andrs  S^a^ 

•^  oaan  pr  an  tMH  ruM* 


.a|.   \^     . 
«lih  the 
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At  all  events  it  must  ne  taken  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  the  present  day  does  not  accept  these 
canons  as  of  apostolic  authority.  Though  the 
citations  made  by  Gratian  under  the  head  "  De 
auctoritate  et  numero  Canonum  Apostolorum," 
are  not  very  consistent  v/ith  each  other,  yet  the 
latest  canonists  speak  more  distinctly. 

"  Canones  illi  non  sunt  opus  genuinum  aposto- 
lorum, nee  a')  omni  naevo  immunes  ;  raerito  tamen 
reputantur  insigne  monumentum  disciplinae  Ec- 
clesiae  per  priora  secula,"  says  M.  Icard  in  his 
Praelectiones  Juris  Canonici  at  St.  Sulpice  (pub- 
lished with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church)  in  1862,  and  he  then  cites  the  Gela- 
sian  decree  declaring  them  apocryphal. 

Nevertheless  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them.  Extracts  were  admitted  by  Gratian  into 
the  Decretum,  and,  in  the  words  of  Phillips  ('  Du 
Droit  eccle'siastique  dans  ses  Sources,'  Pays,  1852) 
'■'  ils  ont  pris  rang  dans  la  legislation  canonique." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  6th  century. 
About  fifty  years  after  the  work  of  Dionysius, 
John  of  Antioch,  otherwise  called  Johannes  Scho- 
lasticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  set  forth  a 
(TvvTayfia  Kai'6vwv,  which  contained  not  50  but 
85  Canons  of  the  Apostles.  And  in  the  year  692 
these  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Quinisextine  Council,  not  only  as  binding 
canons,  but  (it  would  seem)  as  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin.' They  are  therefore  in  force  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  Dionysius  translf^ted 
only  50  does  not  appear.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  he  rejected  what  was  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  Roman  practice. «  But,  as 
Hefele  observes,  this  could  hardly  be  his  motive, 
inasmuch  as  he  retains  a  canon  as  to  the  nullity 
of  heretical  baptism,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  view  of  the  Western  Church.  Hence  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  MS.  used  by  Dionysius 
was  of  a  ditferent  class  from  that  of  John  of  An- 
tioch (for  they  vary  in  some  expressions,  and 
have  also  a  difference  in  the  numbering  of  the 
canons),  and  that  it  may  have  had  only  the  50 
translated  by  the  former.  And  an  inference  has 
also  been  drawn  that  the  35  latter  canons  are  of 
later  date.**  Indeed,  according  to  some,  they 
are  obviously  of  a  different  type,  and  were  pos- 
sibly added  to  the  collection  at  the  same  time 

pro  eo  qnod  ab  haeretids  gub  nomine  Apostolonim  com- 
positi  dipirjficuntur,  quamviB  in  elsdem  quaedam  \nvi- 
niantur  utilta,  auctorlUtc  tamen  canonica  et  apostfjlica 
eorum  gesta  constat  esse  remota  et  inter  apocrypha 
df'i^utata," 

'  'Eioff  «al  TOUTO  rjj  <iyi<j  ravrr)  irvv6i<i>  Ka.kki<na  rt 
Kai  (m</\/6ai'jrara,  Hunt  tiivnv  na.\  diTrb  toO  vvv  fii^aiovK 
irat  ixr'f>aXtii  irpit^  \frv\iov  Btpantiav  xai  iarptCav  naButv 
rovf  vno  iiuv  irpo  r)fj.ijv  ayiuy  ita'i  fj.auiaf)io>v  naTtpojv 
i*j($iyra^  Kal  KvptuOt'yra^,  aXXa  fiVif  Kai.  napaSoOtfTai 
Tmif  OfOfxari  Tiuc  ayuav  xai  (VAofui/  an'oo'roAixf  byiorj- 
Kotrra  ifttn*  ira^dfac.  Can.  II.,  dt«d  In  UIt7.''n,  I'rcf, 
p.lx. 

FV'Vfridtf*'  anpMi  that  the  wonl  ovoixnri.  nhcwn  that, 
while  thHr  v&Ildity  ait  canonn  of  thfiCtiurch  whm  /ulriiittcd, 
their  a^KMitolical  or1|^n  wa«  not  decided.  0>iitra  Ht-rile, 
Conriliengftch.  1.  7«8, 

Th*  ad/litlotial  .35  canonii  In  tho  collccflon  of  S<  hf>- 
laAllcim  have  not  be«i  In  any  way  r'x'iK"''"'*'  *'y  t'"! 
Chtirch  f/f  R/iOiP. 

•  A  %,  for  Innlanoe,  De  Marca ;  and  «•  AylifTc'a  I'artrgun, 
\n\vA.,  p.  Iv. 

k  Sc<t  on  tbii  iobj*^,  Heril<>,  I.  7C«.  8c)K>laatlcu«  aaya 
tbete  were  prevlocu  cullcctiona  containing  06. 


that  the  canons  were  appended  to  the  Constitu- 
tions.' 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  Canons  themselves. 
Bothin  the  collection  of  John  of  Autioch  and  in 
that  of  Dionysius  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Clement  from  the  directions  of  the 
Apostles.  In  several  jdaces  the  Apostles  speak  in 
the  first  person,"*  and  in  the  85th  canon  Clement 
uses  the  first  person  singular  of  himself. 

Their  subjects  are  briefly  as  follow  : —  * 

I  &  2  (I.  &  II.).  Bishop  to  be  ordained  by  two 
or  three  bishops  ;  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  tho 
rest  of  the  clerical  body  by  one. 

3  &  4  (III.)  relate  to  what  is  proper  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  altar  ;  mentioning  new  corn,  grapes, 
and  oil,  and  incense  at  the  time  of  the  holy  ob- 
lation. 

5  (IV.).  First-fruits  of  other  things  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  clergy  at  their  home,  not  brought  to 
the  altar. 

6  (V.).  Bishop  or  presbyter  or  deacon  not  to 
put  away  his  wife  under  pretence  of  piety. 

7  (VI.).  Clergy  not  to  take  secular  cares  on 
them. 

8  (VII.).  Nor  to  keep  Easter  before  the  vernal 
equinox,  according  to  the  Jewish  system, 

9  (VIII.).  Nor  to  fail  to  communicate  without 
some  good  reason. 

10  (IX.).  Laity  not  to  be  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  without  remaining  for 
prayer  and  the  Communion. 

II  (X,).  None  to  join  in  prayer,  even  in  a 
house,  with  an  excommunicate  person. 

12  (XI.).  Clergy  not  to  join  in  prayer  with  a 
deposed  man  as  if  he  were  still  a  cleric. 

13  (XII.  &  XIII.).  Clergy  or  lay  persons,  being 
under  excommunication  or  not  admitted  to  Com- 
munion, going  to  another  city  not  to  be  received 
without  letters. 

14  (XIV.).  Bishop  not  to  leave  his  own  diocese 
and  invade  another,  even  on  request,  excep.'t  *or 
good  reasons,  as  in  case  he  can  confer  spiii*v.il 
benefit ;  nor  even  then  excepfby  the  judgment  ci' 
many  other  bishops,  and  at  pressing  request. 

15  (XV.).  If  clergy  leave  their  own  diocese, 
and  take  up  their  abode  in  another  without  con- 
sent of  their  own  bishop,  they  are  not  to  perform 
clerical  functions  there. 

16  (XVI.).  Bishop  of  such  diocese  not  to  treat 
them  as  clergy. 

17  (XVII.).  One  twice  married  after  baptism, 
or  who  has  taken  a  concubine,  not  to  be  a  cleric. 

18  (XVIII.).  One  who  has  married  a  widow  or 
divorced  woman,  or  a  courtesan  or  a  slave,  or 
an  actress,  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical 
bo<ly. 

•  So  Bickell,  i.  86  and  235.  For  the  Constltntions,  see 
the  n«'xt  arllde. 

^  IkviridRC  however  contends,  from  the  variations  and 
omifwions  in  MSS.  uiid  versions,  that  the  introduction  of 
thf  flrnt  pernon  Ih  a  mere  int.erpoliiti(»n  of  late  date,  in 
order  to  promote  tiie  fiction  of  upci.stolic  oriKJti  {fUnl.  Cav. 
in  CoU'l.,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  ApiM-ndix).  See  Innfances  in 
CmioiiH  XXIX.,  I..,L.\X, XII.,  LXXXV.  The  various  reu.l- 
iriKi*  niuy  Ix;  wen  in  Ulizen'h  edition,  and  In  LnKanl< 's 
J{>Uq.  Jar.  F.rcU*.  Aittiquist. 

'  The  nunjlKrlriK  varle«.  Thus  Canon  III.  of  the  (J  reek 
t/xt  Ih  dIvidMi  inU)  two  by  DlonvHlun.  I'he  Ar(il)lc  iiu- 
meraU  reprewnt  the  ord<r  In  IMonysluit;  the  Konmii  iliul 
in  the  (>re<-k  of  .JohaiinnN  St  holaJttiniH.  (J<>l<-l<riuH,  aKnin, 
Klvex  a  different  nuiDbt-riiig,  uiukiiig  the  canonii  only  74 
in  all. 
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19  (X'^'  Vor  oo«  who  hac  married  two  ti*^ 
Un  • 

20  (XA.).  Clergy  nut  to  beooDM  mretia*. 

21  (XXI.).  One  who  hu  b«ta  made  a  eunuch 
V'  ID  a  perMcatioo,  or  wa«  ao  burn. 
I»^                            ;.. 

But  if  made  to  bjr  hi«  own  act., 

2.i  (Will.;.  A  cleric  making  hiraaelfMf  to  b« 
dr  posed. 

24  (XXIV.).  A  larmiin  m.iking  himft^lf  a 
eunuch  to  bo  &liot  out  tVom  (Communion  for  three 
yearn. 

25  k  2»J  (XXV.).  a^ria  ^illT  of  inconti- 
nence.  perjorr.  or  theft,  to  i>e  de(>«>»«d.  but  not 
rv  1  (citing  Nah.  1,  d  ovk  ^KiiKriatu 
8.                          1. 

itering  the 
ci-  .  •  •<. 

;;rt(.\XVU.)  '•!-.. 

2y  (XXVIII.)  -ume 

to  act.  on  pain  of  being  whoily  cut  od  irom  the 
Church. 

30  (XXIX.).  Hiithop,  &c.  obtaining  or.linntion 
bjr  money  to  be  (lo{HMie<l,  and,  together  with  him 
who  ordain<><l  him,  cut  otT  from  communion,  a« 
w«*  Simon  Ma^^us  by  me,  Pet«>r. 

.'U  (XXX.).  hixhop  obtjiining  a  church  by 
m>-  in<t  of  Macular  rulers  to  be  de}>o«cd,  ttc 

;j  (XX.XI.).  Pre.Hbytort  not  to  Mt  up  a  MP«- 
r  '  III  altnr  in  contempt  of  his 

I'  'i"p  is  ju-st  and  gfxifr. 

■    r  or  deacon  i; 
t«  ;  _     Hot  to   b«    recc 

where. 

34  (X.XXIII.).  (Tlergy  from  a  dist.ince  not  to 
be  received  without  letters  of  commen'l.it ion,  nor 
unless  they  be  prencherK  of  godliness  are  they 
to  hare  anything  beyond  the  supply  of  their 
wants. 

3.')*(XXXIV.).  The  bishops  of  erery  nation  are 
to  know  who  is  chief  among  them,  and  to  consi- 
der  him  their  head,  and  «lo  nothing  without  his 
judgment,  «-x(i>pt  the  airairs  of  their  own  dio- 
ce*^,  nor  muat  he  do  anything  without  their 
j.i  •       ^ 

.  s,  v.).  Bishop  not  to  ordain  out  of  his 
di<H'«"">«». 

:*:  (XXXVI.).  n.rtTT  not  to  neglect  to  eDt«r 
on  th<  ire  appointed,  nor 

th«'  I  •  '}""m, 

i>s  to  be  held 

'•  VIII.).   Uishop  to  hare  care  of  all  tc- 

cl'  '    r«,  but  not  to  appropriate  any- 

t)  ;i  l.imily,  except  to  grant  them 

relic!  tr. 

4"  '  k   X?.y  Her^  t*»  do  n^thinc 

w  • 

for  hiv 

41  (  •  rle- 

aiasticAl   R>:  the 

presJif.r    .....--^^ —  :    „ Dim- 

•ri'  red. 

4.  ,  ..Ay  Cleric  not  to  play  diet  or  takt  tc 
drinkiui;. 

4  '  ^  '  "'  ^  fteat  M  to  subdearon.  reader, 
SIT.  n. 


•4'>  (XLVI.),  (lergy  not  to  rveognicc  nertttcsl 
baptiim  or  uicritice. 

I 

I:  utiteiuu* 

ai<  <'j«a  Dot  -i 

trur  ) 

48  (  :i  who  hM  pot  away  bu 

wife  not  to  take  another,  nor  to  take  a  dirorced 
woman. 

4V  (XLIX.).  Baptism  to  be  in  name  ofV 
Son,  and   Holy  (jhust,  not  of  three  etenu.'..  <  . 
three  ^>n^  or  three  paracletes. 

f>0  (L).  Baptism  to  be  |ierform«d  by  three  im- 
mersions, makintr  one  initiation— not  one  singU 
immri  '       ' 

LI.  or  the  use  of 

meat  aoi  w.Qc  '^'■ives,  or  to 

abstain  on  any  .uls. 

I.I  I.  Binhop  or  piasLyUr  to  ittccire,  not  to  re- 
ject |M-Ultents. 

LIII.  Clergy  not  to  refn>e  to  |utrtake  of  meat 
and  witii-  in  Ux-i  >\»y*  [as  u  evil,  or  on  other 
than  .1  ]. 

LIV.  —  :.. :  lu  eat  in  tarenu  except  on  a 
journey. 

LV.  (Herics  not  to  insult  bishop. 

LVI.   Nor  presbyter  or  dea.t.n. 

LVII.  Nor  to  mock  the  mmm'-l.  d^.Tt"  dumb, 
blind,  or  lame,  nor  mast  a  Uyman  do  «o. 

l.VIII.  Bishops  and  presbyters  D<>t  to  neglect 
their  clergy  or  people. 

'    \.    Nor    to   refuae   succour   to   the   needy 

LX.  Nor   to  )  .rch  as  sacred 

works  forged  by  •  _  «•  j.imps. 

IJwI.  Those  conrtcted  ol  ID'  "r  other 

f.>r)'<  l'l>'"  t-racticea  not  to  be  - .  into  the 

r.i.  V. 

I,.\ii.  .  I  "  -  * ■  m  fear  of  .'•■r  —  <:-•«.-  or 
heretic  den  •>!  to  be  <  '  :.  >  t 

if  they  ar- 

|x  '',  to  be  A 

LAIU.  <  ng  blo«*i.  i:    • 

beast*,  or  <!■  .•m«*lr»»«,  to  • 

account  of  '.  the  law.     Ltyuica 

doing  so  to  ! 

LXIV.  Cleric  or  i  '  •'ring  •janfOfue  of 

Jews  or  heretm  to  j  <.•  deponed  nad  ex* 

communicateti. 

LXV.  Cleric  in  a  atruggle  striking  a  single 
blow  that  prures  mortal  to  be  de|io>ed  for  his 
precipitancr.     1 -■ *    ^     -•     -Mnunicat^d. 

t  «•%'•    V     .1.  .0  to  fast  otk 

m 

to  an  nnbe- 
He  mav 


LXVI.  Neith. 
Sundar  or  on  a:. 

LXVlI.  Any 
trothed  rirgtn  to  W 
not   take  another,  I 
poor. 


thottgl 


LXVIII.  Clergy  not  tf>  !*  nHn?nH  a  simxhkI 
time,  uaUm  when  or '  -      e 

baptited  or  ordained  :  '  ■  ■'   J 

been  bro«g)it  into  the  oanitvr  ol  tAe  laiinhii  or 

4m>p«  prasbrter.   deacon,    reader,   er 


stiU  k^  tu  ;;llaw  tiicm  to  act  a*  uttgy. 


heretics. 


•  /  c  lM|i4lsrd  bjr  iwrrt^a  iU**us^  Im^itm  ts 
«jM  noi  an  tailtellaa,  b«l  a  Hl***ix*-  ^^  ^M^ 
OmM  Ti  U 

•  Sum^.  Ikat  Mbra  iMlar  dsj.  A/mL  OmtL  e. 
Ilandin. 
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suffering  from  bodily  weakness.     Laymen  to  be 
excommunicated. 

LXX.  None  to  keep  fast  or  feast  with  the 
Jews,  or  receive  their  feast-gifts,  as  unleavened 
bread  and  so  forth. 

LXXI.  No  Christian  to  give  oil  for  a  heathen 
temple  or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  light  lamps  at 
their  feast  times. 

LXXn.  Nor  to  purloin  wax  or  oil  from  the 
Church. 

LXXIII.  Nor  to  convert  to  his  own  use  any 
consecrated  gold  or  silver  vessel  or  linen. 

LXXIV.  Bishop  accused  by  credible  men,  to  be 
summoned  by  the  bishops ;  and  if  he  appear  and 
confess  the  charge,  or  be  proved  guilty,  to  have 
appropriate  sentence  ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  the 
summons,  then  to  be  summoned  a  second  and 
third  time  by  two  bishops  personally ;  and  if  he 
still  be  contumacious,  then  the  Synod  is  to  make 
the  fit  decree  against  him.  that  he  may  not  ap- 
pear to  gain  anything  by  evading  justice. 

LXXV.  Xo  heretic,  nor  less  than  two  wit- 
nesses, eve^  of  the  faithful,  to  be  received  against 
a  bishop  (Deut,  19,  15). 

LXXVI.  Bishop  not  to  ordain  relatives  bishops 
out  of  favour  or  affection. 

LXXVII.  One  having  an  eye  injured  or  lame 
may  still  be  a  bishop,  if  worthy. 

LXXVIII.  But  not  one  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  as 
being  practical  hindrances. 

LXXIX.  One  that  has  a  devil  not  to  be  a  cleric, 
nor  even  to  pray  with  the  faithful,  but  when 
cleansed  he  may,  if  worthy. 

LXXX.  A  convert  from  the  heathen  or  from  a 
vicious  life  not  forthwith  to  be  made  a  bishop  ; 
for  it  is  not  right  that  while  yet  untried  he 
should  be  a  teacher  of  others,  unless  this  come 
about  in  some  way  by  the  grace  of  God.° 

LXXXI.  We  declare  that  a  bishop  or  presbyter 
is  not  to  stoop  to  public  [secular]  offices,  but  to 
give  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  (Matt. 
6,  24). 

LXXXII.  We  do  not  allow  slaves  to  be  chosen 
into  the  clerical  body  without  consent  of  their 
masters,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  possess  them, 
for  this  would  subvert  households.  But  if  a  slave 
seem  worthy  of  ordination,  as  did  our  Onesimus, 
and  the  masters  consent  and  set  him  free,  let  him 
be  ordained. 

LXXXII  I.  Clergy  not  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
seek  to  hold  both  Roman  command  and  priestly 
duties  (Matt.  22,  21). 

LXXXIV.  Those  who  unjustly  insult  a  king  or 
ruler  to  be  punished. 

LXXXV,  For  you,  both  clergy  and  laity,  lot 
there  be,  as  books  to  be  reverenced  and  held  holy, 
in  the  Old  Testament — five  of  Moses,  Genesis,  K.xo- 
dus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy — of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Nun,  one  ;  of  Judges,  one  ;  liuth,  one  ;  of 
Kings,  four  ;  of  Paraleipoinena  the  book  of  days, 
two  ;  of  Hvlras,  two  ;  of  Ksthor,  one  ;  of  Macca- 
bee.H,  three;  of  Job,  one  ;  of  the  Psalter,  one  ;  of 
Solomon,  thre'' — Proverbs,  Kcdesiahtes,  Song  of 
Songn  ;  of  the  Prophet:;,  tliirteen  ;  of  Isaiah,  one  ; 
of  Jeremiah,  one;  of  Kzekiel,  one  ;  of  Daniel,  one. 
Over  and  above  i.s  to  be  mentioned  to  you  that 
your  voung  men  study  the  Wisdom  of  the  learnc;'! 
Sirach.  But  of  outh,  that  in  of  the  New  Testa- 
tnent,    let    there    be    four   gospelH,    Matthew's, 

•  /.  <?.  anl'HH  he  b*-  d4-)<ignat<-(l  hh  ouch  In  homi-  Hixtliil 
wiy  by  th«f  liAnd  of  Ood.  B<rv«;rl(lg«  rvUr*  U>  the  cmm: 
of  Anibroii^. 

CUBUT.  ANT. 


Mark's,  Luke's,  John's ;  fourteen  epistles  of 
Paul  ;  two  epistles  of  Peter  ;  three  of  John  ;  one 
of  Jamos  ;  one  of  Jude ;  two  epistles  of  Clement ; 
and  the  regulations  addressed  to  you  bishops 
through  me,  Clement,  in  eight  books,P  which  it  is 
not  right  to  publish  before  all,  on  account  of  the 
mysteries  in  them ;  and  the  Acts  of  us,  the 
Apostles. 

The  above  is  merely  the  substance  of  the 
canons  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  not  of  course 
supersede  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  origi- 
nal in  order  to  form  an  exact  judgment.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  penalties  have  been  in  most 
cases  omitted.  They  are  usually  deposition  for 
the  clergy,  excommunication  for  laymen. 

Turrianus  attempted  to  maintain  that  these 
canons  really  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the 
genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  Daille,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  tiiat  they  were  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  end  of  the  5th  century. 
Against  him  Bishop  Beveridge  entered  the  field ; 
and  in  two  treatises  of  great  learning,  acuteness, 
and  vigour, q  sought  to  show  that  though  not  the 
work  of  the  apostles  themselves,  they  were  yet 
of  great  antiquity,  being  in  substance  the  decrees 
of  primitive  Synods  convened  in  diflerent  places 
and  at  different  times  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd,  or  at  latest  the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. And  he  further  thinks  that  during  the 
3rd  century  they  were  brought  together  and 
formed  into  a  collection  or  Codex  Canonum, 
which  was  recognized,  and  cited  as  of  authority 
in  the  Church. "" 

Bishop  Pearson  also  holds  the  canons  in  a  col- 
lected form  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Nice  (  Vindic.  Ljnat.  part  i.  cap.  iv. 
in  Cotel.,  vol.  ii.,  append,  p.  295).  * 

It  will  be  well  to  endeavour  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  evidence  which  Beveridge  adduces 
to  show  that  the  canons  are  quoted  at  all  events 
from  the  first  part  of  the  4th  century  down- 
wards. 

George  of  Cappadocia  buys  the  favour  of  the 
Praefect  of  Egypt,  and  is  thrust  into  the  bishopric 
of  Alexandria.  Athanasius  thereupon  says,  Toy- 
TO  rovs  eKiih-qaiaffTiKovs  tcavSvas  ircLpaKvai'  (ad 
ubique  orthod.  c.  1,  p.  945).  The  reference,  it  is 
alleged,  is  to  Apost.  Can.  30  (xxix.)  and  31  (xxx.) 

p  Viz.  the  Apoit.  Constitutimis.    See  next  article 

1  '  Judiciuni  de  Canoiiilius  Apostulicis,'  to  be  found  in 
Cotel.  /'aires  ApoH.  vd.  i.  p.  432,  edit.  1724  ;  and  'Codex 
Cunoniim  Eccleslac  Primuivai;  illustratus,  ibid.  voL  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  1. 

'  '  Judic'  in  C«tpl.  vol.  1.  pp.  436-111  ;  and  see  Cod. 
Can.  In  Cutcl.  vol.  ii.  Appciul.  pp.  H-H),  ct  ulibi.  He 
appears  to  think  th;it  in  nmny  cases  tlicy  ni;iy  ropres'tit 
ap<^^t()lic•al  traditions.  Tiiey  wire  called  "apostolical" 
fmni  this  fet'liiiK,  and  also  b<'cans«  fraini-d  by  apostolical 
men.  He  allowH,  bowovf-r,  that  they  wore  pmbalily  col- 
If'Cted  by  divers  pcrsoHH,  some  of  whom  pnt  toKcthcr 
nioro,  8<jm(«  f"  wcr.  Hence  niony.Mns  found  only  60  in 
the  Codex  from  whic;h  he  translated,  while  Scola^ticus 
found  H5.  Hinmiar  ot  llheinis  is  citod  by  llcvr  ridpe  as 
tn  bis  Hide;  but  it  would  scm  thai  he  IooIcmI  oi;  the 
Apostolical  (,'anonH  as  c<»ll<(li(»nH  of  apoalollcal  tra<li- 
tlons  mad<!  by  pious  [ktsoiih,  rallHT  than  as  decrees  »)f 
syiUKls.  He  Kprak^  of  them  as  "  ante(iuam  eplK(  opi  ron'llla 
IlfH-'n-  InciiKTent  celebrare,  a  divotis  rmibuH«|ue  collect'S.' 
See  ('<kL  (!av.  In  (>)t.<l.  vol.  Ii.  Af>p.  ]>.  12. 

■  The  r|ue>tion  of  i\w  colleefliin,  however,  Ktnnds  on 
very  difTereiit  urounds  Irom  that  of  the  niitii|nity  <•(  fmr- 
ticiiUr  eanoni*,  and  the  lvM>|x/lntti  bhould  be  kept  separaU 
Id  investigating  the  subject. 
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OA...,    ID 

h'\r     thfiii 

dcAcno    i*     Dot     to     be     • 


■•  iiich 
of 

i,     i,6ri 


rat,  Toirr^r  M^t'y  t^  Tp<(vy  thi  KoAdtf«wf  Owo- 
fidWttrSeu.  Refereocc  alleged  to  b«  to  Apost. 
Can,  2:».' 

Again  h«  tart,  roll  iryd^ovx  varrfXwi  4 
ga^wv  rrii  ywyipttrlai  awit(Knat.    (Vimp.  Can.  17. 

<  Ml'  •"  morr  he  Mv*.  the  Church  mii»l  BovXtuf  ir 
i«pi3«ta   ffax^rwr,  nD>i   rej<-ct   hcrt-tical  baptism. 

,(1*,  Cnn.   I,   while   treating 
»,-,  n  lu  a  bar  to  onb-rfk,  snyn : 

— «»<nrtp  it  toino  -wpuhr^kov,  Srt  w*p\  riiv  iwijr\- 
Ztvirrmv    rh    wpuypia    aoi    roKfiurrwr    iavToi% 

tl  8f<nroTwy  •I'l'ovi^ttrdTjo'ai',  tvpiaiton^o  8«  &AAwt 
A^iat.  Toi't  TOioirroi/t  «it  K\fipoy  vpoaitrtu  6 
Komwp.  KofereDcc  alleged  to  Can.  Apust.  'Jl 
and  '2-2. 

Aijnin  C.nn.  2  mv*,  th.it  things  hnd  lately  been 
diiu*"  iraf>a  ror  komovq.  r)>¥  i%K\y\a\aa^\Khv,  to 
correct  whi«:h  it  enact*  that  no  neophyte  in  to  l>e 
made  a  jinr-l-yter.  The  rftcromx'  i*  alleged  to 
t>e  to  A)M">t.  <'.in.  Ixxx. 

Cnn.  .')  s.\\*  : — KpattWm  y\  yvwuri  Kcrrii  rhr 
Kayiiya  rhy  iiaynpivotn'a  roi/t  v^'  kripttv  ktro- 
$AT)6«yra%,  vtp'  iripwv  fih  rrpoffittrBot.  ('«itTij>. 
Can.  Apo*t.  l.i  (xii.  and  xiii.)Rnd  :v.\  (xxxii.) 

Again,  Can.  9.  runcerning  the  ordination  of 
known  ftinnern,  treat.*  it  a«  wapk  Kay6ya,  and 
aav<t,  rotnovs  6  aaj^wv  oit  wpoaitreu.  See  Cnn. 
A|to!it.  Ixi. 

Can.  10,  concerning  Buch  as  are  ordained  in 
Ignoranceof  their  having  lii|Med,  says  : — roino  oit 
wpoKpiytt  T^  Kay6yt  r^  iKKKtferiaffrtK^'  yytur- 
6*yrit  ykp  itaBatpovyrm.  iVev,  thinks  the  re- 
ference is  to  Can.  Ajnmt.  Ixii..  and  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  found  it  nee^lfnl  to  t-xtond  tho 
rulf  to  tho»e  who  h.T  .  ordination. 

Can.    15    and    16    ;  cUrgy    from 

Oioring  from  city  to  city,  a  practice  which  it 
calU  aviri\9tia  wapik  rhy  Kay6ya.  and  s|ieaks  of 
such  persons  as  ^^t«  rhy  iKKKiitrteurrtK^y  aor^ra 
tii6rtt.     Comp.  Can.  Apo^t.  14  and  l.*). 

The  Synod  of  Oangra,  held  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  against  the  Kustathians,  after 
paiisiog  several  canons  on  matters  more  or  leas 
similar  to  those  trealetl  in  some  of  the  Apnat. 
Canon«,  declare*  that  Its  ol.ject  has  l>een  to  con- 
d*  •  who  bring  in  novelties — vo^jt   tAi 

•)^>.i  .  rolt  /aKAi)fria<rTiKovt  aa^^rat. 

'Ihe  CouiK  il  ofCon^t.-intinople,  a.o.  .^Hl,  speaks 
of  a  vaAai'nf  fiinuht,  as  well  as  the  Ni<H>ne 
Canon,  for  '  *  '  unlain   in  the  iwapx^*  "^ 

ercle*iastir.K    ,  ..  o    to    which    they     belong. 

iWv.  finils  in  the  mention  of  "  provincos."  a  re- 
f^r""  "  •  ■  •'"  ^utboritjr  of  Metropolitans,  Caa. 
Ai  >. 

.N  i  i.  II,;  I'.rwards  a  synod  at  Carthage  says: 
—  i  ^xa40t  ri'Wo%  ^uKax&iitr*ra»,  Tra  ptii  ^rroytt 
r^my  T«-r  ^ptaStrrmy  fit  x'f^^**''*'  /Cviffa^ 
vwr  iipmiewaiy.     Comp.  Can.  A|)ost.  L 

•  railM.snH  htoallj.*OlMrT«lor  («bo»niw«oharr 

bs«  MsM  6»  la  Rn^ae)  rtNiUnd  th   '  '^ ^^  >hews 

IhsA  BssU  ranoot  haw  meant  Id  ai  ■■•lloal 

QunosL    lleT»-fiij|tn  rq>"-  -•  .^  .»<  »). 

Bkkell  Ukr«  tlw  vuiK  t  •-  I  f>>e  A.  d^§  JTinAMt- 


The  <  •  I  r#t 

times  t'  u», 

to  sppear,  *  r^ 

mar 6y I,  and  r  of 

the  course  taaen. — rmy  aarbrar  va^aa«A«uo- 
pi4ymy  rp  rp/rp  aX^ti  rapaaaActtf^^oi  ^hy  kmti- 
Bovrra. 

And  in  like  manner  a»  'M,.i.-.i „  4',i  j^^^ 
dpon  the  third  sonimnn*  ros,  the 

bi*ho|M  who  were  the  U-iirr*  .  ;  it  ^ay  that 
the  Council  sent  them  to  him: — rplrjiy  4^ 
KKrjiTiy    vavr^y    woiouu*yri    tea-  kmoXov- 

Biay  rity  kyltey  mayiymy.     C<  ...  Ai<«t, 

Ixxir. 

.At  Kph^n*  «  rompln^nt  w-ts  m-He  ftj^iost  the 

•  to  hiro- 

.    to    the 

A,      ■  .:    ••..     •       • 

h...;.      ^  ....    ^    ..    Aj- .:.    .. 

(XXXV.) 

fr.  as  wa  ar- 

a     I"'!    I"   1     .1  '"  'U  i      W   (1  !■    11  ■"  ~  .  '  <•     .       I    'it 

we  must  go  back  to  •  "rder  to 

cite  one  or  two       '  Ales- 

ander.   bishop  o!  t  Arias, 

th.  by 

oti  r6y 

'A-  I    rovTo    avyxmtt^iy    (•■J'll 

Ti  i.  c  iv.).     Sec  Can,  Aj-^^t. 

13. 

About  the  same  time  Eusebiu^.  <!••  lining  to  b« 
trunHl.-ttcHi  from  Caesarea  to  Ai.  i^tantine 

the  Great  writes  to  praise  him  fi^.  .  -  .  .  ^i^  rit  r« 
iyro\iit  rov  Stov  icai  rhy  'ArotfroAia^r  aaj^^ro, 
aal  TVS  iKtkJttr--  ' '  b.  Vita  (onM.  iii.  61). 
The  reference  is  be  to  Can.  Apn»t,  14, 

while    ittK\ri<ria\  to   allude  to  the   lath 

Canon  of  Nice. 

J  I. 

an-l  (!••   lii! . 
it  to    hftve    '•■ 

of  the  .\|->  •  itt*. 

The  referen  ,    ixr.) 

and    Ixxir.      (Uregorj   btisg  an    nntried    Ut> 
man.)" 
Oiice   more,  in   a  nroriocUl   srood   at  Cob> 

st.i: '      '"'  ♦  -.  it  WMdeterrr  r-'  •*-  •  the 

d*-;  .    mtut  not  be  t  two 

or  tru'  a\\k  vAtiorei  <ri>rA!iov  ^l)^^. 

aal  rii  \iat.  aa^art  aai  ol  'ArocraXtao) 

Mat  re.     The  allusioo  b  said  to  b« 

t«.  '  t«v. 

F.r, 
tioD    It.' 

Ifivrn  • 

pr-  *ury.    and    hare    arrived    at    results 

WI  •  "♦    «'r.,i.%    fi  ..^.    we    hare  }"-'   *- ■  • 

O'l  I  Drey  an 

stAii  t    '  er   seems   t<<    <  •  a- 

sider  t'  '  wert  collected  lO 

the  eariy 

decrees 


'J 


•  If  r 
srnlc  1^    i- 


<1  io  be  prore4  H  voukd 


ADd  i(  ;. 


sbaw  tbai  Mirv  tban  »e  w«rt  Ikaa 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  when  the 
whole  85  were  appended  to  the  constitutions.^ 

Bickeil  while  adopting  a  similar  theory  does 
not  press  it  so  far.  He  believes  the  collection  to 
have  been  made  out  of  like  materials  to  those 
specified  by  Drey,  but  to  be  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  4th  century ;  and  holds  that  the  apos- 
tolical canons  were  quoted  at  Chalcedon  (instead  of 
being  in  part  derived  from  the  decrees  of  that  Coun- 
cil as  Drey  would  maintain),  and  possibly  also  at 
Ephesus  and  Constantinople,  448  {Gesch.  des  Kir- 
chenrechts,  vol.  i.  p.  83 ;  see  also  Hefele  Conci- 
lie/igesch.,  vol.  i.  p.  771).  Both  Von  Drey  and 
Bickeil  agree  in  denying  the  position  of  Beve- 
ridge  that  the  collection  was  made  not  later 
than  the  3rd  century,  and  was  composed  out  of 
bond  fide  previous  canons  then  existing.  And 
they  meet  his  citations  by  denying  that  kuvwu, 
Biffuios  and  such  like  words  always  imply  what 
we  call  a  canon,  and  by  alleging  that  they  are 
used  in  early  times  of  any  generally  received 
rule  in  the  Church.  Thus  Kavwu  airocrToKLKhs 
might  either  refer  to  some  direction  of  the  Apos- 
tles contained  in  the  New  Testament,  or  to  some 
ecclesiastical  practice  supposed  to  have  been 
originated  by  them,  and  to  have  their  authority. 

Thus  Clem.  Rom.  speaks  of  t6v  upicfxhov  rr^s 
XeiTovpyias  avTov  Kav6va  {Ep.  i.  41),  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  here  allude  to 
any  synodical  decree.  Comp.  Iren.  Ad.  Haer.  i.  9  ; 
Po'lycrates,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24  ;  Clem. 
Al.  Strom,  i.  350,  vi.  676,  vii.  753,  756,  764  (see 
also  the  instances  in  De  Lagarde  Rel.  Jur.  Eccl. 
Ant.  pref.  p.  vi.).  Accordingly  Bickeil  would 
thus  interpret  (as  Daille'  had  done  before  him) 
the  use  of  the  words  Kaviov  and  KavoviKds  u6fios, 
in  canon  15  of  Neocaesarea,  and  in  canons  13, 15, 
18,   of  Nico.y     So    also   Cornelius   Ad  Fdbium 


'  The  following  table  gives  what  he  snpposes  to  be  the 
original  of  the  various  Canons : — 

I.,  II,  VI..  VII.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XX.,  XXVI.,  XXXIII., 
XLVI.,  XLVII.,  XLIX.,  LI.,  LII.,  LIIL,  LX.,  LXIV.,  are 
all  taken  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  ;  the  first 
6ix  books  of  which  he  considers  as  of  latter  half  of  3rd 
century. 

LXXIX.  is  from  the  8th  book,  which  is  later,  but 
before  tliC  year  325. 

XXI.- XXI v.,  and  LXXX.,  are  taken  from  the  Nicene 
Decreea. 

VIII.-XVI.,  and  XXVIII.,  and  XXXI.- XLL,  from 
those  of  Antioch. 

XLV.  LXX.,  LXXL,  from  those  of  Laodicea. 

LXXV.  from  thfjee  of  Constantinople,  ad.  381. 

XXVII.  from  those  of  Coniitantiiiople,  a.d.  394. 

XXIX.,  LXVII.,  LXXIV.,  LXXXl.,  LXXXIII.,  from 
tboae  of  Chaladon. 

XIX.  from  "Sfoc&tfiaLTOA. 

XXV.  from  a  canonical  letter  of  Basil. 

LXIX.  and  LXX.,  out  of  the  supposed  Epistle  of 
Ignatius,  Ad  I'hiliubJpk. 

A\it>\M  a  tJiIrd  of  lh<'  Canons  Drry  treats  as  of  unknown 
wigin.  The  $ul>ject  matter  of  many  of  th»ra  h*;  ajiihlders 
may  be  more  anci»nt,  but  m;t  in  thrff/rm  of  caiumi. 

A»  to  til'-  distinction  iiaid  trj  ije  apparr-tit  btrtwMrn  tlio 
first  60  Canimn  and  lii'-  rr-hidu'-,  wfe  Hickcll,  1.  86  and  236. 

y  Vox  an  examination  of  tixiw  in.itanaij  from  a  vtiu- 
trary  yAni  of  vliw,  me  H<;Vfrldsc«-  (.Ciid.  Can.  lit),  i.  aip. 
xi.).  But  thf  ffadfr  nhould  n'/tice  that  in  N'Ic.  Can.  18, 
lie  tn<>xactly  tranitlat<r«  dxrirrp  out*  o  Kayutv  ovrt  ^  irvy 
i^tux  nofiiiiuK*  by  "  n'-c  canoiicni  n»c  coimui'ludin''m 
e««e,"  and  i)iy,hctA  the  word*  napd  nauoi^  icac  rrapa  rd^iv 
at  the  end  of  the  Canon.  Ho  und'-rHLamlH  the  Cunon  of 
NtocaCMirra,  that  thf>r<>  must  1^  s^vn  dcooons,  Kara  rbv 
mroM,  U>  allade  to  Acta  tL  (Dm  writtMi  law  of  .Scrip- 
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(Euseb.  vi.  43)  Karh  rov  tt^s  iKKK-nalas  KavSua^ 
and  Firmilian  Ad  Cyprian,  (e]).  75)  and  Cone.  Are- 
lat.  canon  13,  "  ecclesiastica  regula,"  and  comp. 
Euseb.  vi.  24.  Bickeil  also  thus  interprets  the 
letter  of  Alexander  to  Meletius,  and  that  of 
Constantine,  which  as  we  have  seen  (^ante,  p.  114) 
Beveridge  takes  as  allusions  to  the  apostolical 
canons. 

In  short  Von  Drey  and  Bickeil  maintain  that 
the  instances  brought  forward  by  Beveridge  are 
not  really  proofs  that  the  set  of  canons  called 
apostolical  are  there  quoted  or  referred  to,  but 
rather  that  allusion  is  made  to  broad  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
action  and  practice,  whether  written  or  un- 
written (see  Bickeil,  1.  p.  2,  and  p.  81,  82,  and 
the  notes).^  But  they  go  further  and  proceed 
to  adduce  on  their  side  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  positive  and  decisive  argument.  Many  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  correspond 
liot  only  in  subject  but  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  actual  phraseology  with  the  apostolical 
canons.  Yet  they  never  quote  them,  at  least  eo 
nomine. 

The  following  table  gives  the  parallel  cases : — 
Antioch  I,  compared  with  Can.  Apost.  VII. 

TT  i  VIIL,  IX.,  X„ 

"  "  "     t  XI.,  XII.,  XIII. 

in.       ,,        ,,        ,,     xv.,xvL 

IV.  ,,  ,.  ,,        XX  VIIL 

V.  , ,  ) ,  , ,        XXXI. 

VI.       ,,       ,,        ,,     xxxn. 
VII.,  VIIL       ,,       ,,        ,,     xiL,  xxxin 

IX.  .,  ,,  ,,        XXXIV. 

XIIL  ,,  ,,  ,,        XXXV. 

^^"••}       „  ,,  ,,        XXXVL  ^ 


XVIU. 

XX. 

XXL 

XXIL 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 


XXXVIL 

XIV. 

XXXV. 

LXXVL 

XL. 

XLI«. 


On  this  state  of  facts  Von  Drey  and  Biclfcell 
maintain  that  the  apostolical  canons  at©  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  those  of  Antioch,  while 
Beveridge  argues  that  the  converse  is  the  case. 
The  argument  turns  too  much  on  a  close  com- 
parison of  phrases,  and  of  the  respective  omis- 
sions, additions,  and  modifications,  to  admit  of 
being  presented  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  be 
found  on  one  side  to  some  extent  in  Bickeil,  vol. 
i.  p.  79,  et  seq.,  and  p.  230,  et  seq.  (who  gives 

ture).  Some  might  possibly  contend  that  tiie  words  of 
the  EpLstle  of  Alexander  (Kiipra,  p.  114)  refer  to  2nd  iEpist* 
John  10.  He  also  deals  with  a  Cnnou  of  Anoyra  (Can. 
21),  which  mentlon.s  that  6  np6repo<;  opo?  refused  com- 
munion, except  on  the  dcath-lK-d.  to  unchaste  women 
guilty  of  alxjrtiou.  ThlH  lie veriilge  argues  doeH  not  mean  a 
"  Canon  "al  all,  but  rather  a  decision  of  Church  discipline. 
Hefele,  on  the  otluT  hand,  thinks  it  alludes  to  a  Canon : 
of  Klvira,  renising  the  sacrament  to  such  even  at  death 
(^f'oncilienyi-jich.  i.  208). 

»  To  a  wrtjiin  extent,  Beveridgo  discusaes  this  theory 
when  put  forward  by  "  ObservuUir  "  (see  Cod.  Can.  lib.  L 
c.  11, p.  44),  and  apfxars  to  contend  that  Kai'wc  is  not  iKfd 
for  unwritUrn  law,  at  all  eventw  by  (>)unriiH  In  their  de- 
crees. 'l\wTi-  OTtninly  WH-nis  some  nppitronl  dihtliwtiou 
drawn  in  Nlc.  Can.  18,  ovt«  6  Kaviay  oiir*  17  aw^9na 
nofitiutK*. 

»  It  will  1)0  ol)Herved  that  all  the  Apottr)lic(k)  (?anona 
except  one,  frjr  wlilih  j>arftll''ls  are  h<Te  fountl  In  tho 
Antioch  decreiH,  full  wlihin  the  tlrnt  (id  and  tlve  parallvi 
to  tb«  LXXVIth  Canon  la  very  far-fetched. 
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•b»  r*fereoc««  to  the  corretpoodinf;  j--.-*-  ■  •'  ^'  n 
'i«r'»  work);  aoJ  oo  the  other,  in   1  » 

Cfulex   Canohum,   lib.  i.  cap.  ir.  and  cn]>.  xi.,  mi-I 
•  elMwhere  in  that  trcntue.^ 

Ak  A  fTr:  c-nnotu  are 

•hortcr,  ti  *  niMre  ex- 

|ireu  :  a  <  to  »e« 

in   th«»    f<  nt   of 

t  whicti. 

I  mcr   to   I 

which  the  latter  arc  th-  i<>n. 

IWreridK"?     ol»*ervM     \'. :..  that 

thouf^h  the  R)iaiitolic.-il  cmoru  are  not  quotetl  by 


.name,  the  ciinooa  of  A 
'.to  be  in  acrorlAnce  w: 
role*,  where.-ui  the 
tion  any   rule*   \<T' 
aame  question  must 
the    c-innn.n    nt*    Ni''« 
r«';«lly   ii  to   J.! 
whether  the   t. 
|)lniu(^l.     And  n.i  n-^ar  i 
tolicnl  cinoQs  as   to  an\ 


,11  !--< 

viz., 


,^,l...llv 

■      .1 

US  tli'viT   tin-n- 

:ij;.«  Still  the 
iiii'j  ;«  in  rcKition  to 
whether  the  allu.sion 
c-inons  of  councilft,  or 
\rf  t"  be  otherwise  e^ 
.•'C  of  the  a{>o»- 
i«-r  than  them- 
•elvea,  it  mu^t  l>e  r«.'c«>lie.te«l  th.it  any  other 
course  would  have  bc«'n  «dt"-contrndictory.  They 
could  not  pretend  to  be  apontolic  and  yet  rely  on 
older  authorities.  Hence  even  had  such  refer- 
ences been  found  in  the  material*  of  which  they 
were  com[K>fte»l,  these  must  have  been  struck  out 
vhcn  they  were  put  together  in  their  present 
nhape. 

The   «Tnod    of  Aotioch    lying    tinder  the    re- 
p'  it  may  seem  i:  ••  that 

ail  ■  '-.-wf  fx-on  W"  "A   it. 

To  in.  ■  • 
the  .*! 

Ictiun  was  not  un-orthodox,  and  was  much  re- 
si>ecte<l  by  the  Catholics.  And  he  throws  out 
the  theory  that  the  apostolical  canons,  which 
»hew  traces  of  Syrian  phraseolof^y,  may  be  a 
sort  of  corpus  cnnonum  made  at  that  period  in 
Syria,  and  drawn   up  in   :      "  *■      '*' 

decrees,  in  part  tVom  thr' 
(which  shew   IV 
in   part    from   • 


"!   >vii.m 

re«.<       Th«« 


iri^m).  an  1 
work,  it    i« 


li'  1     A.l».,  «:.  itrd    it    to    the 

lv  •  i-e   of   th'  ;    a    hvr-tfi' -i* 

which  is  thought  to   account    lor  the  1 

canons  beini;  cited  (as  Uickell  thinks  f  :  ..  i 

time)  at  the  IVoTincuil  Synod  of  CoDitantinoptef 
A.r>.  .194. 

The  opinion  «>f  Hefele  may  be  worth  statinf;. 
He  thinks  that  thoueh  there  Is  a  r  '  '  '  •  'o 
•aid  for  the  theory  that  many  of  '  1 

oaaoiu  were   borrowed  from    thov  .  t   Aiiti>cn, 


k  Tb«  mtttrntUtm  Is  there  matte  that  the  ODOOdl  •!•• 
^emif  rtmmttaA  crruin  nrtbodni  oaaaoa.  In  onAer  la 
ffifn  a  fnnd  rrfiQiaiian.  while  tbej  ibntat  In  hers  and 
Iher*  a  r«r><>f«  ■■(  itiHr  own  so  fhuuMl  aa  li>  Ml  againt 
Athanaslus  uti  ihr  CaUkutka.  See  Cbd.  Cam.  Ub.  I  capk  U. 
mijtu. 

•  However.  It  U  to  be  obwrv«d  Ibal  Ibe  Sf  M  Qhwo* 
or  liawHwa.  wMcb  dusely  w— ble  the  l.XX.  and  LXXI. 
A|iaalotleBl  CkiMi«uk  do  ml  to  any  way  rrfer  to  ibao. 
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The  35th  (xxxiv.),  recognizing  a  kin.l  of  metro- 
politan authority,  has  also  been  much  insisted 
on  by  Von  Drey  and  Bickell,  as  well  as  by  Daille, 
in  proof  of  an  origin  not  earlier  than  the  4th 
century  (see  contra,  Bev.  Cod.  Can.  lib.  2,  cap.  v.).*' 

The  46th  suggests  the  remark  that  if  it  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Cyprian,  it  would  surely 
hare  been  cited  in  the  controversy  as  to  heretical 
baptism.  It  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
toliciil  constitutions  vi.  15,  and  according  to  some 
has  probably  been  taken  thence.  Beveridge  indeed 
observes  that  Cyprian  (Epist.  to  Jubajanus)  does 
rely  on  the  decree  of  a  synod  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrippinus  (see  Jtid.  de  Can.  Ap. 
§  xi.  and  Cod.  Can.  lib.  3,  cap.  xii.).  This  de- 
cree he  seems  to  think  may  be  the  original  of 
canon  46.  If  so,  however,  it  would  seem  to  shew 
the  local  and  partial  character  of  the  apostolical 
canons,  for  we  know  that  the  Roman  Church 
held  at  this  very  time  a  contrary  view  (Comp. 
the  admissions  of  Bev.  in  Jvd.  de  Can.  §  xii.). 

Again,  other  orders  besides  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  appear  in  the  clerical  body.  We  have  sub- 
deacons,  readers,  and  singers  (canon  43).'  Though 
the  second  of  these  is  found  in  Tertullian,  the 
first  and  last  are  not  to  be  traced  further  back 
than  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Not  to  mention  other  instances,  it  may  in  con- 
clusion be  observed  that  much  contest  has  taken 
[dace  over  the  list  of  canonical  books  in  the  last 
canon,  and  as  to  the  reference  therein  to  the  con- 
stitutions. Beveridge  thinks  that  the  variation 
iu  that  list  from  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  eventu- 
ally settled,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  drawn  up  at 
an  early  date  and  before  the  final  settlement 
was  made.  But  at  the  same  time  he  (somewhat 
inconsistently)  is  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  the 
theory  that  this  last  canon  has  been  interpolated. 
Here  again  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an 
abridgement  of  the  argument  (see  Cod.  Canon. 
lib.  2,  c.  ix.  and  Jud.  de  Can.  Afost.  §  xvi.  et  seq.) 

Before  concluding,  the  opinions  of  one  or  two 
other  writers  must  be  mentioned.  Krabbe  thinks 
that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  early  in  the  5th 
century,  a  writer  of  Arian  or  Macedonian  ten- 
dencies drew  up  both  the  8th  book  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  the  collection  of  canons,  the  former 
being  composed  out  of  precepts  then  in  circulation 
under  the  Apostles'  names,  with  many  additions  of 
his  own,  the  latter  out  of  canons  made  in  different 
placer,  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  with 

lapport  might  be  hence  gained  for  the  theory  that  these 
cafxinii  (ill  the  present  form,  at  all  eveut.<>)  did  not  really 
emanat/i  from  any  council. 

k  Beveridge  observeu  that  the  Apostolical  Canon  merely 
speaks  of  Toc  npturov  inivKonov,  whereas  the  corre- 
■pcnding  Canon  of  Antlrxh  h;i«  rov  iv  rji  ixyfTpoTrS^n 
wffHrrriJtra  ini<TKonov ;  the  latter  b«lng  iu  anifomiity 
with  th'-  name  metrf>pf>liian.  Thin  name  did  not  arm-  till 
the  4th  onlary;  and  he  thererore  thinlts  the  Apostolical 
Catuiti  in  proved  Ut  hn  the  older  of  the  two,  and  to  be 
b»-foTe  that  era.  Moreover  the  Canon  of  AntifK;h  pro- 
f's** 't«  enactment  to  \>e  «arii  rov  ap\a.lt)r*(iov  mpa- 
TtfaatrTit  IK  Twf  irartfHuv  ifiiMjv  tafnva.  It  may  b^r  worth 
oljvrving  that  there  in  no  trace  of  a  primacy  anions 
biah^ipft  in  the  A{ir>ntoltcal  Conntitutionii,  even  in  their 
prfneru  iitate. 

•  !v/metlme«  we  find  only  a  general  exprewlon,  as  In 
Can.  9  (v)il.),  which  nmii  tl  th  initTKono^  »j  nptrrfturfftfui 
^  AtMOCtK  ♦»  •«  Tou  KaraArryov  rov  ItpariKov  ,  th'-  latUT 
wonJa  oomprehendlng  the  iiiifT  ordem,  and  l,«'ing  appa- 
fwitly  rtrirtly  er|nival>nt  t**  tlie  phraae  ^  i,Au,i  rov  Kara- 
Kayov  ntp  xAiipurw*'  In  Con.  15. 


the  mterpolation  of  the    7th  and  85th   canons 
forged  by  himself  (see  Ultzen,  p.  xvi.  pref.). 

Bunsen  attaches  much  importance  to  the  apos- 
tolical canons.  He  regards  them  as  belonging 
to  a  class  of  ordinances  which  were  "  the  local 
coutumes  of  the  apostolical  Church,"  i.  e.  if  not 
of  the  Johanneau  age,  at  all  events  of  that  imme- 
diately succeeding.  Yet  such  "never  formed 
any  real  code  of  law,  much  less  were  thev  the 
decrees  of  synods  or  councils.  Their  collections 
nowhere  had  the  force  of  law.  Every  ancient 
and  great  church  presented  modifications  of  the 
outlines  and  traditions  here  put  together ;  but 
the  constitutions  and  practices  of  all  churches 
were  built  upon  this  groundwork  "  (Christ,  and 
Mankind,  vol.  ii.  421).  Our  apostolical  canons 
served  this  purpose  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
fiction  which  attributes  them  to  the  Apostles  is 
probably  ante-Nicene  (vol.  vii.  p.  373) ;  but  they 
are  now  in  an  interpolated  state. 

Internal  evidence  shews,  he  thinks,  that  the 
original  collection  consisted  of  three  chapters : — 
I.  On  ordination. 
II.  On  the  oblation  and  communion. 

III.  On  acts  which  deprive  of  official  rights 
or  offices. 

These  comprise,  with  some  exceptions,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  To  these,  he 
says,  were  appended,  but  at  an  early  date — 

IV.  On  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  bishop  ; 
and  subsequently  when  the  collection  thus  ex- 
tended had  been  formed — 

V.  Other  grounds  of  deprivation. 

Canons  6  (v.),  27  (xxvi.),  he  considers  from 
internal  evidence  to  be  interpolations.  Relying 
on  the  fact  that  the  Coptic  version  (to  which  hs 
attaches  much  weight,  calling  it  "  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  of  Alexandria ")  omits 
canons  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix.,  1.,  he  treats  these 
also  as  of  later  date.  Canon  35  (xxxiv.)  he 
appears  to  consider  as  a  genuine  early  form  of 
what  subsequently  became  the  system  of  metro- 
politan authority. 

Coming  then  to  what  he  styles  "The  Second 
Collection,  which  is  not  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Church,"  i.  e.  to  the  canons  not  translated  by 
Dionysius,  he  says  they  "bear  a  more  decided 
character  of  a  law  book  for  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy,  with  penal  enactments." 

Canon  Ixxxi.  is  a  repetition  and  c(-nfirmation 
of  one  in  the  first  collection,  viz.,  xx.  compared 
with  31  (xxx.).  This  and  canons  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxiv., 
are  post-Nicene.  The  canon  of  Scripture  also  is 
spurious,  as  contradicting  in  many  points  the 
authentic  traditions  and  assumptions  of  the  early 
Church.  It  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MS.,  the 
Codex  Barberinus  (Christianity  and  Mankind, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227). 

tlltzen,  though  modestly  declining  to  express 
a  positive  judgment,  evidently  leans  to  the  view 
of  Hickell  that  the  Antiochenc  decrees  were 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  canons,  and  re- 
grets that  Bunsen  should  have  brought  up  again 
the  theory  of  lieveridge,  which,  he  considers, 
"  rerentiores  omnes  liuju.s  rei  ju<liccs  refuta- 
verant "  (Pref.  j».  xvi.  note,  and  j).  xxi.). 

There  arc  Oriental  versions  of  the  aiiostolical 
cunohH.  Ah  I'unsen  has  observed,  the  Coptic  and 
Aethiopic  (the  foiiner  bt;ing  a  verv  late  but 
faithful  translation  from  an  old  Saliidic  version, 
Keo  Tattam'H  K<lition,  IH48)  omit  certain  of  the 
caDooM  rclatiu^  to  heretical  bnptiam.     Kxccpt  io 
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this  Aoi  JD  Cio.  htiT.  ther  do  not  di^rr  io  anr 


S.  tn. 


itit 


t<it,  and  th.it 
.  iK'tn  ttirtn  (*ot 


iin|>ortAUt  degree  ^ 

■loujk, and  alto  ot  the  ^ 

v.l    i     ii.i.'-nd.  iv.      li 

t  ■'  Ut«r  than  • 

l.i  i  .<    i->^,  -uocc  is  to  be 

p.  -l.'>);  other*,  howerer,  lu  liunM-n,  rate  them 

hichlr.     The  luhject  de««»rTe«  further  mqairT. 

Tu  RttoRipt  to  decide,  or  even  to  aum  up  so 
l.t  1  one  nn  whirh  »rholnr> 

I.  .    would   Mvcur   of  pre- 

MiiDl'tiotl.  It  naiul  NUllire  to  ii 
fMiints  00  whirh  th**  !fii-»i(>n  m*<  i 
t't  turn.     The  :  ''"O  it,  Oiu  we  i.^iiii«:  t.- 

•'k  •  .-.  i  L'i\   ..•  rti.it   a   corjiu*  canoDuni 

•  '  our  prc-wnt  c«)lle«  tion.  nnd  p"*- 
illy  recognize*!  authority,  really 
id  century  ?     If  so,  much  weight 

.   ..-Ml  \..lly  Ixflong  to  it. 
•   if  an  impartial  view  of  lieveridgc's  argu- 
I  lid  be  thouf^ht  to  lead  merely  to  the 

•  .    that  a  number  of  canon<  »ub<»tauti- 

.:   with  certain  of  thoM  now  in  our 
.  ..!-•   quote<i    in  the  4th   century,  and 

I  V  cxi.sted  some  con 

V.  ..  •  finil  nurfkelven  ju   i 

In   iJiis   «•.»-'•  th«'  tniifi'nts  i.r  .  •   c..i- 

I'vtion   may  j'<'-Mi'ly   it;   iiMtliiti^   :  .   '5*'- 

.!••<■*  of  synodn   held  at  dilfercnt  an-i 
tunes,!  and  in  different  and  uncertain  j  .        .  :    ' 
n<'< -"iftarily  ojfreeing   with    each    other,  and   not 
ne'jesMrily  acknowle^lf^cd  by  the  Church  at  large, 
lit  all  events  till  a  later  period.* 

Again,  if  our  present  collection  as  a  whole  be 
u<»r  ftbewn  to  be  of  the  .'trd  century,  the  question 
nt  once  ari.se.i  u  '  i   how  it   was  :  ! 

\vl  "th"r  any  v  :i  or  interjK)!  . 

]  .  at  materials  when  lilt y  uci'e 

Il    it    be   to  be  IfM.',;.  1  . 

existing  canons  br<'U;;'ht 

at>i;rre.s  it  is  nereiLviry  t<>  c 'iisiitT   now  far  tne 
fact  that  any  particular  cixaua  u  authcnticatetl 


or    elsewhere,    lO   any 
other    <  Aii   n    rut    to 
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also  tec  joar  joang  per 
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(^,nllr  nniiu  E«U)er  fToin  the 
»  V  of  Marr«be«>«i, 
L .  .1  f{o«a  on  :  "  Tbf«e 
And  oat  of  ih<<  Wm- 
rn*  Books  of  Mat c*hr*». 
ami  ll»e  Wisdom  of  the  sm  of  SIracb,  thTP  h  nuich  In- 
mrifllno."  In  S.  T.  It  adds  the  Af^waJn"""-  ^^'^^••-^• 
JU(le  and  the  Kp(»tlr>«  of  Clement,  an<l  My«  r 
nwr  abotd  tht  tigkt  bookt  t^  ftgulationM. 
V  mtnlf  — tJimad  bj  thai   naiM.  and-K'liaw  tiie 

(<<-*l«>lsiBtlMUM. 
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^  Imiu  th«>proU>  ^  .tf  <'«n  I.  «'«n  to  (,!«  V 

«J*ri    II  {%.),  and  oUietik     Scr  ixiies  III  tl»r  (ViiKini  In 

flf'rlr'g  frmnlifmffr»ekicJkU.  vol.  I.  Approd.;  and  cmnp. 
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adoptMl.  any  importance   to  be  attached  to  the 
cj  iti»hed.     I'     '  .  t.un 

J.  .   arfiiea    t  -.vj'h 


ii<'iti  Vuu  1  1.  al\«r  ai 

in^  all  ju<>t  .  >nccs,  a  r-. 

conniderntion  ot  tne  points  just  ragg*   ' 
perhaiiB  tend  to  shew  that  it  b  sot  <i 
see  why  controversialists  of  roodero  times 
not  ventured   to  lay  much  fireaa  on  the 
toliral  canons. 

hut  there  is  another  rcsaon  for  this. 
Western  church  can  coitsistently  proclaim 
.T."  i*rDt«»tant  rhn 

u  .  Xa   the  rule 
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No 
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which  require  a 

the  repetition   of   baptixm  when    . 
heretics,  will   not  be  accepted  by  ..:.    .   .  . 
ant  or  Rom.in  Catholic' 

It  HUT  be  proper  to  add  that  the  canons  here 
disctuaed  are  not  tb«  only  series  aztant  which 
claim  apostolical  authority. 

Thus,  for  instance,  besides  the  Aiori^tit  ritr 

iruAiVrov  and  Al   iiaray«i  al  8i^    KAij^/rrof    irii 
(K  fh   of  whirh    w!l    '■>«•   tr^ntr-J  of  in   r^r* 


tioch  (the  title  being  rov  a^toi;  itpoptdfrvp^t 
rio^^x'Xov  Vk  r^f  ip  'Amox'if  ^vr  A«*rT^X«r 
<rur6io%f,  revr'  i^rip  Ik  rwr  irvroiimmr  atnvr 
Koyivttv  fi4po%  rmp  vm*  a6Toi>  tvp^firrmtf  fit  --f 
'flpiy^rouf  3t/9Aio#^«i}r).  They  are  in  B; 
i.  i;W,  and  Ijigardc,  lirltg.  Jw-i$  Kccif*.  p.  1-. 

We  al»o   fin«l  another  set  of  apoatolic  r^n'  tii 
(Spot    Korormhi     rmp    iylmv    kv^^iKmr)     a^^ 
|.uMt«he.i  hv    Biriie]|.  1.    \'X\,  athi  laf^r^ie.  p.  :•■>'■' 
"•r  critic  -  it    i< 

-    cotwidf  -v.? 

y  -   neriea  of  alle|^(^i 

>■'.  ^  whi.  h    resemble 

t  1.   in    three    ancirni 

^^ •     nr.,l  ^^   I.-ir.l.. 

(/^/.  Jur. 

notes, bj Cu< <;<»,  •»    ..^M.  .»„;.. .«.»  .^.vuu.^u;^ 

•  Yh  It  Is  cpfulnly  I  wiartiliU  Ikal.  wWn  w*  Brst 
hear  of  the«r  ( ktxioa.  tlw  ^vaallaa  WSSM  Io  be  wbr«b»r 
they  ara  apoaloUc  er  aii  luryphal  TIm  firw  that  thry 
ar»  an  a»UwHe  eDlleellan  of  fnm  ayortiHi  aynodkaJ 
->  4on  not  m«m  Id  b*v»  than  MBpartad  Itaelt 
nnad  4kKlmeUmm  have  ktieei  bsaa  4r»««  to  q«a> 
'.irj  til*  ^lfm^m^  aMH*  of  m«w  of  dHva  Ommm  (ww  Bev. 
On±  On,  In  Oolel  voL  I.  ApprttA.  |k  leo.  and  p  I9p)  ; 
bat  Ihe  <Mkalty  aUsaitag  •■«  hM  protiaMj  had  Ha 
■haw  la  previihiB  thsli  iWI  iiitUIwi  IMMe  ly^ks 
of  the  Osaos  on  t'  TtspH—  ••  esatiafy  la  the 

KaMan  rola    Ch  .  aim  eoatrarj  te  tha  4lBel> 

pita*  of  lata*;  Uii  DM  P«^  la  Ik*  Im  Ml  H  b  hiM 
spQcrjphaL 
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rehirtug  to  the  earliest  establishment  of  Christi- 
auity  in  Edessa,*  &c.,  with  preface  by  W.  Wright, 
Loml  18G-1-.  It  appears  that  in  Cod.  Add.  14,173, 
fo).  37,  in  Brit.  Mus.  this  document  is  quoted  as 
"  Canons  of  the  Apostles." 

It  is  not  perhaps  a  wholly  unreasonable  hope 
that  further  researches  into  the  ecclesiastical 
MSS.  of  Syria  may  be  the  means  of  throwing 
more  light  on  the  perplexing  questions  which 
surround  alike  the  apostolic  canons  and  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions,  both  of  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, closely  connected  in  their  origin  with  that 
Church  and  couutry.i 

Authorities. — Centuriatores  Magdeburg,  ii.  c.  7, 
p.  54-4,  &c.  Fr.  Turrianus,  Pro  Canon.  Apost.  et 
Epp.  Decret.  Pontij.  Ajost.  Adversus  Magd.  Centur. 
Defercsio  (Flor.  1572,  Lutetiae  1573),  lib.  i.  P.  de 
ilarca,  Coru:.  Sacerd.,  iii.  2.  J.  Dallaeus,  DePseud- 
ejAgraphis  Apost.,  lib.  iii.  Pearsoni  Vindic. 
Ignat.  (in  Cotelerius,  Pair.  Apost.,  vol.  ii.  app. 
p.  251),  part  i.  cap.  4.  Matt.  Larroquanus  in 
App.  Obe.  ad  Pearsonianas  Ignatii  Vindic.  (Rotho- 
mag.  1674).  Beveregii  Judicium  de  Can.  Apost. 
(in  Cotel.,  Pair.  Afost.,  edit.  1724,  vol.  i.  p.  432). 
Beveregii  Adnotationes  ad  Can.  Apost.  (Ibid.  p. 
455).  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Universalis  Vin- 
dicatus  a  Gul.  Beveregio  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  1, 
and  Oxford  1848.)  Bruuonis  Judicium  de  Auvtore 
Canonum  et  Coristitutionum  Apostolicorum  (Cotel. 
vol.  ii.  app.  p.  177).  Proleg.  in  Ignatium  Jac. 
Usserii  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  199),  see  cap.  vi. 
Regenbrecht,  Diss,  de  Can.  Ap.  et  Cod.  Etc. 
Hisp.,  Ratisb.  1828.  Krabbe,  De  Cod.  Can.  qui 
A/.ost.  dicuntur,  Eitt.  1829.  Von  Drey,  Xeue 
Untersuch.  uber  die  Konstit.  und  Kanones  dcr 
Ai.ost.,  Tubingen  1832.  Bickell,  Geschichte  des 
Kirchenrechts,  Giessen  1843,  vol.  i.  Hefele,  Coa- 
ciliengesckichte,  Freiburg  1855,  vol.  i.  append. 
Bunsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  London  1854. 
Cltzen,  Constitutiones  Afx>st.,  Suerini  1853,  pre- 
face §  2.  De  Lagarde,  Reliquiae  Juris  Eccle^i- 
astici  Antiquissimae,  1856.  [B.  S.] 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS.  The 

.ipostoiic'il  constitutions  consist  of  eight  books. 
Their  general  scope  is  the  discussion  and  regula- 
tion (not  in  the  way  of  concise  rules,  but  in 
diffuse  and  hortatory  language)  of  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs.  In  some  places  they  enter  ujion  the 
private  behaviour  proper  for  Christians ;  in 
other  parts,  in  connexioQ  with  the  services  of 
the  Church,  they  furnish  liturgical  forms  at 
considerable  length.'  A  large  share  of  the 
whole  is  taken  up  with  the  subjects  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
clergy. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  as  now  com- 
monly edited,  are  to  be  found  the  apostolical 
canons.  These  we  have  already  treated  of  in  tlie 
previfjus  article. 

The  constitutions,  extant  in  MS.S.  in  various 
jibrarien,''  ajijjear  during  the  middle  ages  to  have 
been    praitically    unknown.      When    in    154'J, 


<  Bickeil,  however,  warru  tu  th&l  the  fniiUi  of  tut-b 
rMcarch'i  muni  Ik;  ti«<-rj  with  caution,  on  acojurit  of  th*.' 
Iincfitical  vvny  in  whirti  various  pier<-M  ar<;  put  to- 
gett)«T  In  ih'-w  .M.S.S.  (vol.  I.  p.  21  h). 

*  1  h<-«.<  Ul'in((  )■>{)(.•( iji  11  y  Ui  Ui<-  qunttion  of  Litur((ic», 
and  will  not  th«T»-for<'  N-  cnitldcr*-*!  at  1"  iiKlh  h«Tf. 

*  An  ai'ouritof  U»«  .MSS.  Is  tdvi-u  in  (Jll/^nV  nlltjon, 
•ad  by  Im^tiU:  ib  buav:n'»  chritl.  ami  Man.,  vol.  vi. 
1116. 


Carolus  Capellus,  a  Venetian,  printed  an  epitomo 
of  them  in  Latin  translated  from  a  MS.  found  in 
Crtte,  Bishop  Jewell  spoke  of  it  as  a  work  "  in 
these  countries  never  heard  of  nor  seen  before." 
(Park.  Soc,  Jev:.,  i.  111.)  In  1563  Bovius  pub- 
lished a  complete  Latin  version,  and  in  the  same 
year  Turrianus  edited  the  Greek  text.  It  is  not 
expedient  here  to  pursue  at  any  length  the 
question  of  subsequent  editions,  but  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  the  standard  one  of  Cote- 
lerius in  the  Patres  Apostoljci  and  the  useful  and 
portable  modern  one  of  Ultzen  (Suerin,  1853). 
There  is  also  one  by  Lagarde,  Lipsiae,  1862. 

The  constitutions  profess  on  the  face  of  them 
to  be  the  words  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
written  down  by  the  hand  of  Clement  of  Rome. 

Book  1  prescribes  in  great  detail  the  mannors 
and  habits  of  the  faithful  laity. 

Book  2  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  duties  of 
the  episcopal  office,  and  with  assemblies  for 
divine  worship. 

Book  3  relates  partly  to  widows,  pai-tly  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  administration  of  baptism. 

Book  4  treats  of  sustentation  of  the  poor,  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  virgins. 

Book  5  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  subjects  of 
martyrs  and  martyrdom,  and  with  the  rules  for 
feasts  and  fasts. 

Book  6  speaks  of  schismatics  and  heretics,  and 
enters  upon  the  question  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
of  the  apostolic  discipline  substituted  for  it,  and 
refers  incidentally  to  certain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions both  Jewish  and  Gentile. 

Book  7  describes  the  two  paths,  the  one  of 
life,  the  other  of  spiritual  death,  and  follows  out 
this  idea  into  several  points  of  daily  Christian 
life.  Then  follow  rules  for  the  teaching  and 
baptism  of  catechumens,  and  liturgical  pre- 
cedents of  prayer  and  praise,  together  with  a  list 
of  bishops  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves. 

Book  8  discusses  the  diversity  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  gives  the  forms  of  public  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  communion,  the  election 
and  ordinations  of  bishops,  and  other  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  adds  various  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations. 

This  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive — the  style  being 
diffuse,  and  many  other  matters  being  incident- 
ally touclied  upon — but  is  merely  intended  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  work. 

From  the  time  when  they  were  brought  again 
to  light  down  to  the  present  moment,  great 
differences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  constitutions. 

Turrianus  and  Bovius  held  them  to  be  ^ 
genuine  a.postolical  work,  an<l  were  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  some  subsequent  theologians,  and 
notably  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  Winston, 
who  maintained  that  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gross  intttrpolations)  they  were  a  record  of 
what  our  Saviour  him.self  delivered  to  his 
Apostles  in  the  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
and  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  and 
were  sent  to  the  churches  by  two  apostolic 
coiincilH  hold  at  .Jerusalem,  A.l>.  04  and  A.l>,  67, 
and  by  a  third  h<;ld  soon  alter  the  dustruction 
of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hau<l  Baronius,  Bellarmino  and 
I'etaviua  ducliaed  to  attach  weight  to   the  C'oii- 
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?••       •  .  lierceljr  al- 

t 

W,  early 

F.»th.  .    A»o- 

(TToXiiri),  Stari^tii,  buTayai.  bia-ray^ara  ritw 
arooTdKmy.  tdwit^  T^t  X«irowp7tat,  KOfur  T?jf 
aAT;9«taf .  AD<i  so  furth,  which  u  true  ;  but  he 
his  uut  prur«<J  that  there  vx|ireiMion)i  nro  dccc»- 
F.irily  umhI  of  a  <ir6Di*.«  iMJok  or  biiok*,  and  fai 
!  ■  *  ther  relate  to  what  we  dow  har«  aa 
i<-d  A|«o.tt<>lical  CnoAtitutioiDi. 

It  "  *'>  HMtk  lit  iMiine  of  the  chief  of 

thoft  the  K«th«T*. 

W.  th   the  woplit  of  Ireuneua  io 

the   :  |>rint4^l  by  I'fntT  in  1715.     oi 

Tolj   J»uT«^>a.j   imy   awoffroKwy  iiard^iai   waprf' 

Jy    t(}     naiKi;     SioB^jkji    «(ad«(rTi)K«foi     xark    t6 
MaAa^^iuu  k.  t.  A. 

ProiivjAor  Lii;htff>ot  !■«  fiis|»<)i»e<|  to  M»e  here  a 

rof.'ivure   to    the    Hjx>st<»lic.il    const  it  uti«n-s    but 

•{•'("s    nut   recognise    the    I'fatrinn    fragments    aa 

•line.*     (Lightfoot  On  Eynd.  to   J'htliyinanM^ 

a,  18»38,  pp.  201,  202.)     But  if  the  geno- 

I     :^-   -i  l.e  admitted,   the  reference  is  surely  io 

t...    iii^'iirst  degree  vague  ami  uncortflin.     There 

i«.   no    evidence    that   the    ordinances    »{M>ken    of 

(\vhj«ti>ver  they  were)  were  to   l>e    found  in  any 

iilar  book — still  K-ss  i.s  there  anything 

.  what  is  s{>oken  of  with  the  n}Mist4ilical 

•    ;i-iiiulions   either   as   we   now   have  them,  or 

'.■  i  any  earlier  and  simpler  form.     Moreover, 

sin;;ular  that  if  the  C:>n.Htitutioas  were 

1 it  the  writer  was  relying  on,  he  should 

D'''t  <|Uote  some  passage  from  them.  Inxtead  of 
thin,  lie  goes  on  to  cite  the  Ucvelation,  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Komnns,  and  the  Kpi.otle  to  the  Hebrews, 
'  .  -'t  as  if  theM  contained  the  itard^its  io 
'ion.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  8«irrfpoi 
itM.  '   ""     ''   •         •   with  certainty. 

Oi  (in  his  loth  llomily 

t    et   ali:» 
'11    Hn« 

II) 

ii  etiam  jejunnt   prae  eo  ut  alat  |»au|>«Tem. 

i.  'iiiiiiun  valde  arroptum  ent  apud  I>eum 

•■  satiit:  imitaiur  enim  Ilium  qui 

........  (KMuit  pro  fratribus  sui>." 

The  terms   in   which   Origeo    introduces   this 

'   *   -n  do  not  fto«m  very  appropriate  to  such  a 

i\*  the  Conotitulionii,  uor  in  [tuiut  of  fact 

(which  seem  meant  as  aD   exact 

nr   in   it,     Thpri»  i«   indeed  (IW>ok 

\ .  1  )  :i   onler  to 

^•.^c  ■  ''-■'{re  has  a 


A  Lter  •  r.iribua.'  of 

unknown  .'-<ta«lr   »»• 

crilied   to  ' 
trinis  aj--  • 
uj^in 
te««lei 

io    the    <  %   or    in   anj   koown 

There   is,  ... .  ..k.,.,  of*  sim''" 

(lW>ok  iu  c.  3'.*),  bu'  Jil  lan<  . 

the  saine ;    and  a  »iiiiii.i.i>  uf  geoer.n   i' 
not    much  to  be  relied  upoo,  inasmuch  .^ 
subject  io  haod  is  a  verv  common  one. 

We   c<une    now    to    Luscbiua.     In   his  list  of 
book.^. 
tho~- 


nab.iv'   and    wtial   are  called  tlie  *  l* 

the  A|>of>tle»'  (Tciri'  iw<Hrr6Kmr  al  Kt; 

Sayjl),  and  moreover,  aa  I  said,  the  ' .'. 

of  John,'  if  such  na  opioioo  seem  corrt' ;.  ....,'. 

Mime  as  I  aaid    reject,  while   others    reckon    it 

among  the  books  p.      -  "     -  '       ^' 

a<iii  that  some  have 


aic  t 

long  t  ( 

//txt.  L.^^l.  IU.  ;:."».) 

The    place    here    given    to   the    J.^avaf  fovcn 
sup|>osing   them   to  be  the   > 
consistent  with  their  being  I  _         .  .^ 

of  the  Apostles.  It  speaks  of  them,  however,  as 
forming  a  well-koowo  book,  aod  from  the  cou- 
test  of  the  paaaage,  thej  seem  to  be  reci>gniM>l 
as  orthodox ;  but  there  is  r  "  -  -  to  ideotify 
them  directly  with  our  pren  lO. 

Athanasius,  among   books  n-i    <         .      ' 
liriTt^ti  tn  be  r*ad  by  prn^lvt**  i   r 


lU'l     H  ii.lt  T«rr    awv- 

(TT,'.Xu».      1  .    apply  to 

:  as  to  Lusebius  ('^.  ^  AtAan.  i.  dti.l. 
i.  .  -  1. 

Th<  ■  of  neither  of  them  indicate!  that 

t^>■•  "  .    t...|j  was  I»oke»l  upon  as  »n  ■"-- 

t  n  of  l^urch  laws.     I, 

•f  them  is  Io  be   -  • 
.1  of  our  ct>n«titut: 

1  \Uf  di*!  '  ■  twerii    '" 

:     SlrtTO^a.  '  WP.       (!• 

'  h  -ll-')     HuniKn. 

to  iH>e  here  a  r«'.'»I  ; 

:■  \\;\   t'f  the  constitutiuu^ 


not  *ii 


.vords 

'  ;  and 

ing  any  reference  to 


•  ■^-  -  ''"-  ' '--    ♦-  '»•  a«  to  Ihr 

.  Io  lh<> 

--  -   --■..^-     —  •>         -    ■■    • I 

.<ni>  as  we  now  feaee .  Cluitt.  mmd  Jfoit, 


i 


work  proloMiiiir  to  refirvarni 


the  >4iil  iWcnxa  ol  ML 


We  now  come  t« 
the    clone    of  the 
explicit  references  t  a(«t  of  tf  • 

niMining    thereby    ..,  ,  \    some    i 

aimilar  kind  to  that  which  we  now  have.  Hi* 
rien  < ''  '  '  '  '  and  authontj  is  to  be  found 
in  th«  v^ge  :— 

**h..r    tJ.M     I   irp»#    the    Alkliani    t'  '    r« 

[a  body  of  heretuTnl  allege  the  Con»* 
the  A|«o»tlc*.  a  work  dupat«d  iade«d  wmi   toe 


•  Iq^  tliU  vort   I^i^iarde  wrllea  onder  tbr  tmam  af 
||.«iikhrr.  whk^  be  baa  aiacr  dmgrd  larfctljiiiBBi 
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majcritj  [of  Christians]  yet  not  woithy  of  re- 
jection.^ For  all  cmonical  order  is  contained 
therein,  and  no  point  of  the  faith  is  talsilied,  nor 
yet  of  the  confession,  nor  yet  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  and  rule  and  faith  of  the  Church." 
(^Haer,  70,  No.  10  ;  comji.  also  Ibid.  No.  11,  12  ; 
75,  No.  6 ;  80,  No.  7.) 

But  when  we  examine  his  citations,  we  find 
that  none  of  them  agree  exactly  with  our  present 
text,  while  some  of  them  vary  from  it  so  widely, 
that  thev  can  be  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
supposition  that  they  were  meant  to  be  made  ad 
sensum  not  ad  literam.  Even  this  resource  fails 
in  a  famous  passage,  immediately  following  that 
just  cited,  where  Epiphanius  quotes  the  consti- 
tutions as  directing  Easter  to  be  observed  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  reckoniug,8;  whereas  in  our 
present  copies  they  expressly  enjoin  the  other 
gystem.     (See  Book  v.  17.) 

.  In  a  work  known  as  the  '  opus  imperfectum  in 
Matthaeum,'  once  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  but 
now  considered  to  have  been  the  production  of 
an  unknown  writer  in  the  5th  century,  there  is 
a  distinct  reference  to  "the  8th  book  of  the 
apostolic  canons."  And  words  to  the  effect  of 
those  quoted  are  found  in  the  second  chapter. 
Another  citation,  however,  in  the  same  writer 
cannot  be  verified  at  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  list  further. 
From  this  time  forwards  references  are  found 
which  can  be  verified  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
and  in  the  year  692  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
known  as  Quinisextum,  or  the  Trullan  council, 
had  the  work  under  their  consideration,  but  came 
to  a  forma!  decision,  refusing  to  acknowledge  it 
as  authoritative  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  interpolated  by  the  heterodox. 

It  appears  then  that  we  must  conclude  that 
there  la  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Church 
generally  received  as  of  undoubted  authority  any 
collection  of  constitutions  professing  to  have 
come  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  at  least 
to  be  a  trustworthy  primitive  record  of  their 
decisions.  Even  Epiphanius  bases  his  approbation 
of  the  work  of  which  he  speaks  on  subjective 
grounds.  He  refers  to  it,  because  he  thinks  it 
orthodox,  but  admits  that  it  was  not  received  as 
a  binding  authority.  Yet  had  such  a  work 
existed,  it  should  seem  that  from  its  practical 
character  it  mu.st  have  been  widely  known,  per- 
{)«tually  cited,  and  generally  acted  upon. 

Indeed  that  the  .v>-called  ajKjstolic  constitu- 
tions, as  they  now  stand,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  Afiostles  or  of  apostolical  men,  will  be 
clear  to  mo.>>t  readers  from  their  scheme  and  con- 
tents. "  Apostles,"  Kiys  the  author  of  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer  * 
in  1854,  "are  brought  together  who  never  could 
have  \ntttTi  together  in  this  life:  St.  James,  the 
greater  (after  he  was  beheaded),  is  made  to  sit 
io  council  with  St.  I'aul  (Lib.  vi.  c.  14),  though 
elsewhere  he  is  sp^^ken  of  as  dead  (Lib.  v.  c.  7). 
Thus  as.'»«mblcd,  they  condemn  heresies  and 
heretics  by  name  who  did    not   arise  till  after 

'  Tr^v  ruv  awotrroKuy  Siaro^if,   otxraf  ftif  Toi?  >roA« 

•  Ofn^ovot  ya(i  in  rj)  ai/rf)  tiarafu  oi  <l>r<><TToAoi  oTi> 
YfUt*  fiq  4")'t>^i'1''*t  "iAAa  nount  orav  oi  aAtAit>oi  u^iuf  oi 
M  T^t  ntfuTOfiifK'  ix4t'  avTutv  ttfia  noiilrt.  Atnl  hi*  uililn  : 
II«pa  rotf  ano9^oAf^^%  ii  ro  jtrfTov  6C  oi^oyoiay  i»i4'*C*'"'-^t 
mt  iwiiioiirvftoiiai  Ktyumts  on   Kdf  tc  iTAavi]Ouiai,  piiift* 


their  death  (Lib.  vi.  c.  8) ;  they  appoint  the 
observance  of  the  days  of  their  death  (Lib.  viii. 
c.  33).  nay,  once  they  are  even  made  to  say 
'  These  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  whom  we 
ordained  in  our  lifetime '  (Lib.  viii.  c.  47)." 

Most  persons  will  also  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  tone  about  the  constitutions  themselves 
which  is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  apostolic  times.  Thus  for  instance,  the 
honour  given  to  the  episcopate  is  excessive  and 
hyperbolical. 

ouTos  [i.  e.  6  iirlcTKoiros']  v/jlcov  ^a(n\evs  Kol 
5vud<TTr}S'  ovTos  vjxSiv  iiriyeios  Qeos  juera  0e<^j/, 
OS  6(p€l\ii  T^y  Trap'  vfxibv  ti^tjs  a7ro\aye<»' (citing 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  and  Exod.  xxii.-xxviii.  in  LXX.). 
'O  yap  iiriffKOTTOS  irpoKaOe^eaOct}  vfxwv  wj  0eoi! 
a|ia  TETt/xTj/ieVos,  y  Kparel  rod  KKi]pov  koX  toG 
Kaov  iravTos  i-px^i-  (Book  ii.  26 ;  com  p.  also 
Book  ii.  33). 

And  in  Book  vi.  2  we  read : — 

€t  yap  6  jSaciAeOcrti/  iireyeipdixevos  KoXdcrews 
i|iOS,  Kttv  vlds'^.  Ktiu  (pi\o^'  Tr6(r(f  ^aWov  6 
Upevaiv  iiravicrrdixivos  ;  "Ocrco  yhp  UpaxTvvri 
fia(Ti\eias  ajiieiVwj/,  irepl  ^vxv^  ix'^^^'^  "^^^ 
ayuva,  Toaovrcf  Ka\  fiapvrepau  ex^t  ttjj/  Tifxw- 
piau  6  ravTT}  ToXfxrjaas  ivTO/jL/xaTe^u,  fjirep  6  ry 
fiaaiKeia.^ 

A  system,  too,  of  orders  and  classes  in  the 
Church  stands  out  prominently,  especially  in  the 
8th  book,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  ear- 
liest days  (see  Bickell,  vol.  i.  p.  62).  Thus  we 
have  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.,  with  minute  direc- 
tions for  their  appointment.  Ceremonies  also  are 
multiplied.  The  use  of  oil  and  myrrh  in  baptism 
is  enjoined  (Book  vii.  22),  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  after  ordination  is  forbidden  (vi.  17). 

We  must  therefore  feel  at  once  that  we  have 
passed  into  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that 
the  connection  of  Clement's  name  with  the  work 
must  be  a  fiction,  no  less  than  the  assertion  that 
he  wrote  its  contents  at  the  mouth  of  the  apos- 
tles. Even  those  who  thmk  that  they  trace 
something  like  the  origin  of  such  a  system  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  must  allow  that  it  is  here 
represented  in  a  state  of  development  which 
must  have  required  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  bring  about. 

The  questions,  however,  still  remain  : — 

To  what  date  are  we  to  assign  the  work  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists  ? 

Can  we  show  that  it  was  in  any  degree  formed 
out  of  pre-existing  materials  ? 

Bishop  Pearson  '  and  Archbishop  Usher  regard 
the  variations  between  the  citations  of  Epipha- 
nius, and  what  we  read  in  our  i)resent  copies  of 
the  constitutions,  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  have  been  alterations  and  interjjolations  on 
a  large  scale  since  the  time  of  that  Father,  and 
the  latter  of  these  writers  thinks  that  the  same 
falsifier  has  been  at  work  here,  who  expanded  the 
shorter  ejtisthjs  of  Ignatius  into  tiie  so-called 
longer  epistles.  J 

k  Comp.  U«bor.  In  CuteL  I'atr.  Apoat.  vol.  il.  p.  220, 
edit  1724. 

•  Vind.  /(/not.  Part  I.  c.  4  pr.ijie  Hn.  And  boo  the 
rji)lrilon  of  U<!VctI<1k«'.  ''<''^-  <"""•  *ib.  2,  tiip.  Ix. 

J  Col4-l.  I'atr.  Aj).  vol.  Ii.  AjiimikI.  p.  2'^H.  IJkkcll  lifut 
ci.llw  Ud  M.ni«'  Irihtiric*-*  ol  <orr^•^ll(»Mllr•Ilc<•  In  I)llra^t^•<^loKy 
t>«!lw«'»-n  tin-  iKriiitiun  Kpihtlcii  uml  tin'  (Joii^titiiilorm  a» 
Ui»y  ntand.  wU'.tU  llu-  remirr  nmy  nfcr  to  In  order  to 
txanilnr  the  proUblllty  of  tho  lutU-r  theory  {Utick  da 
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Accordioi;  to  PeArnon,  we  thouM  prolnhly 
•ttrihute  the  work  in  ill  ckUtiu);  lunn  to  nbtiut 
the  mi'l'ilv  of  the  5th  centurr,  while  U»her  rc> 

fiue^  to  }i!  ice  it  higher  ihnn  ^•■-  '  • '■     " •     '**, 

OQ  the  other  hiiDil,  we  ruul'l  - 

niiu  i{Uote<t  ltM«M>|y,  mud  thut  t,i<    i    <  ,   wm   n  ne 

hal    mnjr,   with   oci-nAioiwil    .'Xirj.lioui.,  hnvr   re- 

Mmble«l   in  ^ul>^tnoce  whnt   wr   ii<>h-   hn\'e,  *■   we 

fthouKl   be   i>t>l<*  to   }>ut    il»   nntii|uilr  Mim<>whnt 

higher.      !• 

to  on  thi' 

to  \v;i 

oicntl_ 

u  to  n|M>.ii  ^ 

But  til.  .,  ,   luainv     Cm  we  tmce 

it»  c<  '  .  anil  in  nny  (it*i;rpe  identify  the 

tnntei..,.^  .^;  -.i  which  it  hiu  been  put  together? 

That  the  work  was  a  pure  iinJ  >imple  furf^crv 
ii  iinproit;ible.  Such  wa»  not  the  courM  which 
mntlom  ttwik  in  enrly  days;  Oor  would  the  mcn- 
Mi  \  it  obtAined  be  easily  nc- 

c  •  .  y. 

M<ii(<>vcr  it  ct.utotiQs  pAMnf^es  which  scera 
manit'«'»Jly  f"  hflonc  to  nn  oarly  njje.  Thus  in 
cAsv  ft  <ji;  '  ■    in   i»    r»fiinim«*nded 

to  jKi'k  i<  it  a  l«>.v<»  to  hiinx*lf, 

Kal  M^  <^x#<Ttf«  <irl  HpiTftpioy  iBviniv  (Ixnik  ii. 
c.  4.'>) — wordit  which  nt  all  events  harour  of  a 
time  before  the  empire  was  Christian.  So  agaiOf 
the  secular  judf;<vi  are  said  to  be  46viko\  «rai  oh 
7ivw<rKOKr*t  B*6rri7a.  So  also  martyrdom  and 
persecution  on  account  of  Christianity  ares|>oken 
of  as  by  no  means  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
pa.Ht  (see  Lib.  .'>,  init.  et  alibi). 

Au'l  to  rnentii>n  but  one  more  point,  the  charf^e 
0-"  •  •  ■  freely  brought 

ft,  .  it"  prove  that 

tj>i-y  iiiiil  Uiii  .  '.  by  here- 

tic>,l  has  in  lat-  made  the 

ground  of  an  npjMisite  uiference.  It  is  thought  by 
some  mixlern  writers  merely  to  show  that  the 
phrases  excepted  against  date  from  a  time  before 
the  controversy  arose,  nnii  when  therefore  meo 
•poke  with  levn  of  <|i>;inatic  cxactneis.  ■ 

IV-rhapt  It  is  jMivsiblr  t  ''     '^    r, 

St  all  eventt,  by  w.iy  of  ; 

ture.     We  have  won  t!  '  n  a 

number   of  ]>Ia<-«'»  in   u  .thers 

speak  of  8i*  >  t^k  iwo- 

criXmp,  (ti  •    n   wiote. 

Bishop  iVniHoU  (III  his  I  inc/ii-i  ir  //  *  ''-  ) 
had  siii;geAte<l  the  ide.t  that,  »o  tar  a-<  ^i.  w  •  v- 
prev«ii.u>  le.tlly  referre«l  to  any  sj»erif;c  works  at 
all,  they  w<ie  to  be  .u.  1. 1  .i..,,l  ..r  v,,,  ill.  i .  more 
aDcieot,  au  I   more  of  a 

kind  Qut  rare  in  the  ■  • i  i. .  >  n.n .  ••.  |  .     ■  -inc 

to  contain  the  words  of  the  a)t«>fitles  or  •  ;  •(■  - 
Ileal    men  on    matters   of  d<"  '  .1    1  nurch 

onler.  .'vimeof  ihe.M- were  th«  n  of  here* 

ti.  ■  T"      . 


tho)»e   which  gare   rules  of  ritual   or  dbw-ipline, 

hiayAt,,i  .  r  « "..ii.f  if  II' 1  , T»  ...  »v.rV«,  written 

nt  .  t*  of  the 

Ci II.  . ..  • '     m:^*'^ 

rials  to  the  ■      .s 

n'  '      ■  Ml  ■  ii:   pf .    •  :.l 

1  1.  c.  4V 

rather  to  j 

from  time  to  tin.*.  •.■ 

n«   «lrTf|oj'e«!.    and   'i 


De«] 


omnium  nuncinvalt. 

saeculo  tertio  c  I  \rn 

quando  libris  a) 

auctas  esse  po»u..     y.....^.  ^  m. ,,   .^^.■.,.   /.■•:,  j. 

18:.6). 

That  the  work  as  we  hare  it  is  a  composite 
one  is  indee<l  manifest  enou^rh  "from  the  general 
want  ' 

thedi- 

s-  '      ■  ••  I y  ;   the 

s..  '  ^c-TO  in 

dirit-reiii   I 

the  end  ot  •  ^ 

of  their  b«  !• 
(rArirf.  /»•,-, 

In  the  Paris  !  riac  M.S.  calle^^l  the 

Didascalia  or  C.i; -^;..ue  of  the  12  Apt*- 

tles  and  holy  disciples  of  our  Sarioar.     It  cod> 
tains  in  a  shorter  form  much  of  the  sulHtan        ' 
the  first  six  books  of  the  constitutions,  but 
Tery  great  omissions,  and  with  some  Tanati- a* 
and  tnins|KMkitions. 

Its  contents  v  -  Ky  De  La- 

garde  (without  •re  «nme 

critic,  in  t;  ' 

Afankimi,    i 
with  what  he  states   to   ' 

Syriac;and  -'nil.   i  -;..!!•  ^:    .        - 

calia  Purior,'  f  i-.* 

liick-i     "*  -    --•-    hid 

only  ^  >    1 

mere  .'  .t    <  ;    t  m-    i  a  _;•  r   «     -  k.    i:.      t  inTr- 

fore  !>-  .  date  to  it,  and  a<ldin,;   little  to 
«*ur  ki, 

Uu?   :  "hriatuimHtf  ittui  J/.ini-inrf,  ro|  j.  p. 

S    >  V  ritid 

t  •■ ». 


work.      ! 

cam    I'  .1     . '    .   .    . 

formam   propiu*  s<  «^esiere   ei 

n'f«-." ■♦  -'  ■ • 


di 


jTi     '■^n-     .'1,  roi.  t.  |k.  aa,  t»aia\.     fVar^*!  isltrt  a  apaic 

wli«i  If  •                       iiM  supm. 

'  (V>  e.      KplplMMlM.  tww. 

e*'  r  mh  tmoks  wbMk  on 

'  ">•  '  »»r  ^|»«f,  rol.  II. 

Art*  »  r  •*'.  »*  »*q 

I  1  Inslnoatod 

II 

Boll,  /> 


f).  ifo4e.  Obopk 


dMxal  test . :  .mu   Laautcm 

•  n .« 

\%  .  ^ 

•cbobu  tafM  pul  I. 

•  His  own  view  Is  iksl  Uw  Apostolkml  OoaaUivUow 
f^ranil  ftwaa  IOMaal»so<iT  m  «hki>  pr> 
dootdllHi 
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etiam  a  Syriaca  didascalia  quamvis  cognata 
saepius  discedunt."  He  thinks  that  the  Syriac 
appears  not  to  be  very  consistent  on  the  subject 
of  the  calculation  of  Easter.  It  seems,  however 
(from  the  translations  which  he  gives),  that  it 
contains  a  passage  agreeing  in  substance  with  what 
Epiphanius  quotes  as  to  keeping  Easter  by  the 
Jewish  method  (ante  p.  12 1) :  "  Ihr  soUt  aber  begin- 
nen  dann,  wenn  eure  Bi-uder  aus  dem  Volk  [Israel] 
das  Pascha  halten,  weil,  als  uuser  Herr  und  Lehrer 
mit  uns  das  Pascha  ass,  er  nach  dieser  Stunde  von 
Judas  verrathen  wurde.  Und  um  dieselbe  Zeit 
haben  wir  angefangen,  bedriickt  zu  werden,  weil 
er  von  uns  gonommen  war.  Nach  der  Zahl  des 
Mondes,  wie  wir  zahlen  nach  der  Zahl  der  glau- 
bigen  Hebraer,  am  zehnten  im  Monat,  am  Montag 
haben  sich  die  Priester  und  Aeltesten  des  Volks 
versammelt  "  u.  s.  w.,  and  subsequently  —  "  Wie 
also  der  vierzehnte  des  Pascha  fiillt,  so  sollt  ihr 
ihn  halten.  Denn  nicht  stimmt  der  Monat,  und 
auch  nicht  der  Tag  in  jedem  Jahre  rait  dieser 
Zeit,  sondern  er  ist  verschieden."  p 

This  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  this  Syriac  work. 

It  would  seem  that  it  must  at  all  events  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  original  work  from  which  the 
Syriac  was  taken  consisted  of  six  books  only. 
Th<?  7th  and  8th  books,  as  they  now  stand,  formed 
no  part  of  it. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  Aethiopic  version 
translated  by  Mr.  Piatt,  This  also,  though  said 
to  be  very  loose  and  of  little  value  as  a  guide  to 
the  original  text,  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  but  six  books  when  it  was  made.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  Arabic  versions,  of  which  some 
account  was  first  given  by  Grabe,  and  of  which 
two  MSS.  are  in  the  Bodleian.  i 

Not  only  do  these  facts  tend  to  isolate  the  first 
six  books  from  the  7th  and  8th ;  but  the  formal 
conclusion  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
even  in  our  present  Greek,  and  the  style  of  the 
contents  itself,  furnish  internal  evidence  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  has  therefore  been  contended  that  the 
kernel  out  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  first 
six  books  sprang  was  a  shorter  book  called 
StSacTfcaAia  rCov  aTroarT6\(i>u,  of  which  the  Syriac 
version  furnishes  a  fair  idea,  if  not  a  really  pure 
text. 

And  as  none  of  Epiphanius's  citations  are  made 
from  the  two  last  books,  it  is  suggested  that  we 
may  have  here  something  like  a  key  to  the  work 
as  it  was  iu  his  time,  the  7th  and  8th  books  hav- 
ing been  added  since. ' 

0>min:^  to  tlie  7th  book,  we  must  notice  that 
its  first  thirteen  chapters  or  thereabouts  exhibit 
a  great  similarity,  both  in  matter  and  expression, 
to  the  first  part  of  an  ancient  tract  printed  by 
liickell  from  a  Vienna  MS.,  and  entitled  Al  ?ja- 
rayai  ai  iiit  KXrj/xdyTos  kuI  Kavivts  iKKKrjffiacTTi- 


f  SeeHll((<^nfel(l,  Novum  Tetl.  extra  Can.  recept.  Fa>ci- 
CU(U>'  Iv,  p.  79,  cl  M.-fj.     (Lij)Hla<?,  1«C6.) 

n  I'berc  are  in  the  Arabic  five  cbaptori  not  in  the 
Ureek. 

»  Th«  fact  that  th^re  is  no  Orlf-ntal  ver»lon  of  tlip  cIkIiI 
Orwii  h»<ik»  (U  a  vhnU,  hn«  U-iti  rfcli»<l  on  to  hlM*w  tlmt 
Uiejr  had  ri'jt  i^-<ii  uiiit<<l  \i)\^^•i\tvT  In  oik;  moiIc  ii()  Ut 
the  year  461,  wImii  the  K«yplian,  Aclhiopic,  uml  Syrhic 
chanh'-ii  w«;r«!  i»<:vrn»l  from  llj<;  <oniniunl«n  ol  tlu-lirfflw 
•od  \jiWu»  {rhritt.  lUnumhr.,  1H5J,  p.  V7H).  Tlif  (-aiiie 
Mthorlty  ia  inclirMd  lo  (lali:  the  Uldaauiiy  in  the  latter 
put  of  tbc  3rd  ccnlarj. 


Kol  rSou  aylwv  aTro<n6\a)v.  *  This  tract  professes 
to  contain  short  and  weighty  utterances  by  tJie 
apostles  (who  are  introduced  as  speaking  success- 
ively) on  Christian  morals,  and  on  the  ministers 
of  the  Church.*  An  Aethiopic  version  (for  it  is 
extant  in  Coptic,  Aethiopic,  and  Arabic)  culls  it 
"  canons  of  the  apostles  which  they  have  made 
for  the  ordering  of  the  Christian  Church."  "  It 
is  the  piece  which  Bickell  and  others  after  him 
have  called  "  Apostolische  Kirchenordnung." 
It  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century.*  The  same  date  is  given  in  the 
article  on  the  subject  in  Herzog's  Encyclopddie, 
where  it  is  treated  as  a  documept  independent  of 
the  constitutions.  Bunsen,  removing  the  dra- 
matic form  and  presenting  only  the  substance  of 
the  piece,  considers  it  to  be  in  fact  a  collection  of 
rules  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  This  view, 
however,  is  warmly  disputed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Christian  Eemembrancer  (1854,  p.  293),  who 
contends  that  its  whole  garb,  style,  and  lan- 
guage show  that  it  was  not  an  authoritative 
work,  but  was  the  production  of  a  pious  writer, 
who  arrayed  in  a  somewhat  fictitious  dress  what 
he  sought  to  inculcate.  It  is  more  i-emarkable  for 
piety  than  knowledge ;  for  though  the  number  ot 
twelve  apostles  is  made  out,  it  is  by  introducing 
Cephas  as  a  distinct  person  from  Peter,  and  by 
making  him  and  Nathanael  occupy  the  places  of 
James  the  Less  and  of  Matthias.  St.  Paul  does 
not  appear  at  all — a  fact,  perhaps,  not  without 
its  bearing  on  conjectures  as  to  its  origin. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the 
first  part  of  this  tract,  and  of  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Constitutions,  coincides  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  taken  thence  or  whether 
the  transcribers  of  that  epistle  subsequently  in- 
corporated therewith  a  portion  of  this  treatise. 
Borrowing  and  interpolation  must,  it  would 
seem,  have  taken  place  on  one  hand  or  on  the 
other,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  jt  is  diificult  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  originality. 

Ujjon  this  state  of  facts  the  writer  in  the 
Christ.  Jx'cm.  argues  that  this  tract  furnished 
materials  fcr  the  first  part  of  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Constitutions.  He  also  thinks  that  it  is  it- 
self the  work  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Atha- 
nasius  under  the  name  of  Sidaxh  twi/  otto- 
<TT6\a}v.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  title 
in  the  Greek  varies  from  that  in  the  Aethiopic, 
and  it  is  urged  that  (considering  the  subject) 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be 
suitably  designated  'Teaching  of  the  Apostles.' 
Now  in  an  old  stichometry  ai)])i;nded  to  Niceph- 
orus'  chronography,y  but  perlinps  of  earlier  diite 
than  that  work,  the  number  of  lines  cbnt;iined 
in  certain  works  is  given,  and  from  this  it  would 
appear  that   the   *Doctrina   Apostolorum'   was 


•  BickcU,  vol.  i.  A  pp.  I.  It  will  also  be  found  ia 
I>a({ard«'B  Rel.  Juris  Keel.  Ant.,  p  74. 

'  It  Ij*  liii-  former  of  ih<t<e  jxiiniB  ulone  in  wliich  tne 
lilc''iir'K.s  ap(M-iirH  Ixitwoi  II  thiit  wurlc  and  tho  7th  Itoolc  of 
Ihf  Oin.stiiutioim. 

"  S-«-  l»itk<ll  iil.l  HUpni;  und  1.  p.  88. 

»  It  mfnilDiiM  only  "  HttadcrK*  in  aiiiliiion  to  tlio  throe 
ord'TH  of  the  minlKiry;  iind  uh 'I'crtullian  ducH  thr*  xanio 
(/>»•  I'ramir.  Ildir.,  c.  41).  lliis  Ih  thoiiKlit  u  Kroninl  for 
nttrihutinK  it  U>  hin  ciiocli  (idckell.  vol.  i.  p.  1)2).  .S4>q 
u\xv  llllKinfcld,  Nov.  Test.  e»tra  Can.  rec,  Fanc'lculua  Iv. 
pp.  U.'S,  m. 

r  A  production  uf  liic  9th  century. 
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thorlvr  than  t)i<>   l^f>k  of  <  mi  th.it  a 

|MM>k   c-illt^l   thr  'Tc.K-hing  •;   i  nt,*   wu  .u 

lonj:  a»  thi'  (Icwi|irl  of  Luke.  ll«>oc«,  if  the  *  lH>c- 
triiu'  of  thit  li«t  b«  the  Mtnr  «•  thnt  of  Y.uv" 
\}\u%,  it  miut  hare  httn  m  b«ok  rvrj  much 
•hnrter  t  '       OAtitutioQt,  aod  one 

u.»t    far  from    the    tnct    of 


ir    lo    ti. 
t  the  'T. 

of  the  Apostles!  -  ''I   'The  two 

wajt,   or    the   Ju  „ :   i'<t.;.'     Auuming 

that  the  *  iKictrioa  '  is  the  tract  we  hare  been 
diMruwin};.  reawtn*  are  urjjed  for  auppo«iDg  th.it 
it  rraj.jMMrs  h«T«*  un-ier  a  ditTereot  title.  We 
have  alr>.'n<iy  iwcn  that  the  Greek  and  Aethiopic 
gire  it  two  ditftTent  lumes.  and  its  c-oDteota 
might  I"  i.'oatioD  Id  Kuf- 

fiuui  D<>;  i    :    St.   John,  who 

B|i«>akr  fitNl,  is   jut»«>«iucf.i  .1*   h'  lis  ad- 

drcjw   with,  the   words,    "Then-  w.nys 

ODe  of  lite  nod  one  of  denth  ;"  aod  M.  i'etcr  io- 
tervene^  re|»eatc.lly  id  the  cour*e  of  it,  and  at 
the  clone  sum»  up  the  whole  hy  an  earoe^t  ex- 
.lortatiou  to  the  bri'threo  to  keep  the  foregoing 
injuDcti.ms.  Such  is  the  hypothesia  of  the 
learn-  '  ••  •-^•■•r  iu  the  Chritt.  Rein. 

\\  it  may  lie  mentionetl,  has  iodepend- 

etitly  iiin-'t  nt  a  conclusioD  in  ]>.irt  accnrdaDt 
with  the  al>ore.  lie  arcues  stronely  that  the 
t        •  •  .     ■      .   .       ,.,,.■,•,  '     ;i  of  br 

i.  Judi'- 


i  \s.\»  kuMWU  ID  M'  ; 

«  iiiK,  ."xnd  agrees  th.T  ;t 

of  It    i>n>-.«"i    into   the  7th    lUn^k  of  ti 
tioas(H4-««  Hili^onleM's  Sotutn  TcsL.ext  n 

A^"«7rfwm,  Li|tsiae  lH«',»;;  Fn.<tri<-ulus  ir.  p.  UJ). 

We   uow  come   to  the   8th  ikxik.     KitaDt  in 
•ereral  (ireek   MS8.  (one   being  at  Oxford)  are 

large  jxrti.'n*  of  the  matter  of  t' ^rt 

of   thiH    iHH.k,   not    howerer    con  r 

•  ''  ing   in  tw  •  •!>•  ;ii  t   «nd 

.I's.      The   firnt    of  them 

;   the  |f<  '  •  t  ron» 

•■'apr).  th-  IJe-jU- 


lvtu«'    (itt(H    x^'P'^o*''*"'  *•*     l^  ~  i  he 

two  t.'.-.f li.r.  a.»  iii»t  oliwrved.  •       ,  .i  rcry 

lir.:.'  II  •]  rfi'ti  <'\  tin*  Hth  iWwik,  but  are  not 
wtli'-ut  M>mi-  oinivM.ns  and  B»venil  rariation* 
f.  "in    if.      In  that   bonk   as  we  have   it,  the  two 

|».,iti.  ■      -     -r-entsd  n ...  .1..  I  ..  •!  -   .   

ntr  •  f.in<l  com 

•  of  in)|H>rtan<-«,  ao'i  iMH»min^ 
nk. 
11  •.■•■•■  in 

th*  •  in 

n 

n 

■  r 

.f 

'  ■  V 

::i   ■„ .    -- --'   ■'••■  -•••  ,  ■..   :ne 

l«it  bvio^  in  m^ny  omm  •  good  de«l  modtlieil.* 


'♦   in   qUC»* 
■  ■«     from    t    . 


•  TV»477tec  aadOifdt 


pwtif  te 


Uuosen  treated  thcae  mm  •  e(4Wetloe  of  Alei* 
andrian  Church  rules,  and  \M-vod  tlie  por> 
tiont  common  to  them   an  I  to  the  BxL  Book  of 

the  Coa»titutioas  -. •    •---»««  dcrirtd 

from  a  lost  work  .    x^^'m^^ 

T»r*(CVur.  <i  .-/       ;  ;     .1,'). 

On  the  oth. :        i. :    I  .-.  .%   that   the 

n  ex- 
.'     lee* 

no  MM 

i'.oi  (vho 

■  mnuDd 

I  rirutian  ranta, 
'*  as  we  h-  .  .  -  rdai, 
and  hare  taught  in  ou:  •?  eoo- 
...1....  I..  ),f  ,  clear  reJ. .-..                    .    ...i«  been 

!  in  the  constituti  came  suU 

jr.  t  ^i--.K  rii.  c  13). 

Lagarde  expreaaea  a  aimiUr  riew,  and  draw* 

mentiooed  Infra,  p.  ISS.  Jtee also  CkritL  lUmtmbr^p.  %*C 
aa  to  another  Sjrtac  M&,  and  oanfi.  p.  SKL 

'  The  InKTipUoo  uo  tka  aUto*  nf  HlpfiolTtas  at  Base 
nMaUoaa  aiDooc  hia  wvrica  * '  ■ '«r«r  ««*r*«AA«i| 

y^«i«r«t.     Il  la  out  dear  jja  »«pt  xM-  *•* 

one  tr  4ro«-r.  ««^«2.  ti^iAhrt,  or  mhetiirT  the 

wbolr  uT  aoe  work.    Sea  BickrU,  p  Mc  ooMl 

As  rrSArds  \.hs  r«p«  ;|emir»iiiit,  BWMea  OoaiMm  11  to 
hare  been  the  aul^^  of  mmdk  lalvpolallaB.  aad  rifiHli 
Iu  e»te  In  thk  n«peci  to  have  bem  Hkr  tUt  of  tba  O— II 
totkna  IbcBurlrea,  Um  <iwn|w<iUoo  cf  whkk  be  drocfflna 
lo  wurda  wortli  qootlng  In  rdatioo  to  tke  fwial  i 
**  Here  we  ate  the  very  orlfin  of  thoM  Gbntll 
Towarda  the  end  of  tbe  Mito*Nlen*  p«kd  tkrf 
the  old  al—pto  opUecthwa  of  riln—  oad  regolrticMa  loto 
^,  bjr  iuModudn^  dUhnnt  wttt  ef  *  oovtnBe^*  by  a 
'  r  oonpoililoB  ewMT  flf  Ihelr  own  lalrtii^  or  by 
i 'aiiMTthlBg  or  extraettaig  a  eonoipaadlBg  Imatfae  of  aoBie 
Thai  Ilw  BMB  whoeoaipikd  o«r  Tih  hsok 
o«!^  oatfOwd  two  chapten  uf 
the  aaokflt  eplrtle  whkh  bean  lb*  Mae  of  BtfaahM 
Tlie  ooBpller  of  the  Mh  book,  or  a  prodMMr- '  •' 
of  oowpflaHnn.  ha*  appareoity  doa*  the  m 

work  of  Hlp9olr -^  t>w.  ChartHMto* 

and  JManhiii^  ri.:  V3*ewhar«,  in  th 

he  rxpTMar*  aa  14 : — :  thaold  ooii'*^'  • 

here  a|iukeB  of  were  thii— 1 1  we  mmie  >■ 
iliiM'    |ief  h*pi  in  the  lod  oitory    —  t 
tioewf  rartouafrMU  churche*;  aad  thai 
of  apuelallcHy  In  ibat  f>rimiti«r  &f-r  1  . 
escosaa.  the  fkth4i  t  ^ 
Ai«»ii'-«.— «  hdloo  wL        _ 

v(irrsa  an  on4o«tM«d  tatt,  r 
.  iKlloiu  a*  to  thilr  anhrtar 
AMwtMliac  sUII  a  •if'p  hlKhir.  he  hsUeo^  that  the  m*b<- 
tu:*  •-mi't<'r  <1   in  thrae  obi  OuUoctkaM  were  at  M  bat 
rhe  oUeel  bortaoo  to  wlikrh  we  W-t 
't  thra  la  perhapa  th»  ag»  linw^laiHy 
l«  •    •    ■    ..t  iawrniof  HuMM.whohlniaelimwiiBls  tU 
*■'        '  w<   Jnhaiwan  a^e.  or  Am  f^wary  (aae  ««|.  u 
To  Baaam'a  tolad.  fWI  of  falih  to  th*  power 
•  kcX    of    ntifertivw   crtUekam,   this    OMOoa    xtK'r 
Mind  of  throtofct.^na  of  the  ^^actli^ 

II  1  In  tho  pi—ibllHy  of  apptjtnc  t;. 
ttea  nnanr<  to  draw  forth  the  irae  fVwfaiiito  t4  tu- . 
fhaa  the  bum  In  whkh  to  oor  eyea  Ihej  leeHi  lnf\> 
trkwHy  barVd  11-  thwa  fpeaks  of  the  Mb^rU<o 
fiotvm  bjr  whtch  be  mak'W  th*  tm  alrp  «f«*«nV>  — 
'  Aa  eorei  m  wr  (rt  r«tf  of  all  thai  ^<4a(i«r>  '  ^1 
taato  of  the  0.  ti.<v  aoAe  ethk  Intfotfoctlaaii 

i^«*l  atoraltilnc  cwocttotoai^  and  »«frmli. 
pianthi^ly  rw-wfltarw  wMh  l^xwry  pileoifi 


m\\rt  ttfm>IM>Ml<w>-4j  in  tivntHi^  of  theMft< 
of  the  aid  •■<  aid  cNlarta**'  (««i  I.  p^ «« 
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attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  one  part  of 
tile  Municli  MS.  of  the  ir€p\  x^^poToviuiVy  there 
ia  a  note  which  expressly  speaks  of  what  follows 
as  taken  out  of  the  apostolical  constitutions.'^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all 
such  researches  as  those  we  have  been  consider- 
ing as  to  one  piece  being  the  basis  or  original  of 
another,  are  beset  with  much  difficulty,  because 
certain  statements  or  maxims  often  recur  in 
several  tracts  which  (in  their  present  state  at 
all  events)  are  distinct  from  each  other,  though 
sometimes  bearing  similar  names.  Lagarde  points 
out  {Bel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.,  prefuce  p.  xvii,,  and 
Bunsen's  Christinnity  and  Mankind,  vol.  vi.  p.  38, 
39)  that  there  once  was  a  Syriac  collection  in 
eight  books  equally  professing  to  be  the  work  of 
Clement,  yet  far  from  being  identical  with  our 
present  Greek  constitutions,  though  here  and 
there  embracing  similar  pieces.  Passages  which 
Lagarde  deems  to  be  extracts  from  the  2ud  and 
3rd  Books  have  been  edited  by  him  in  Syriac 
from  fragments  found  in  the  same  Paris  MS. 
(Sangerm.  38)  which  contains  the  Syriac  Didas- 
ciilia"^  (see  his  Eel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ayit.  Syri'tn.  1856). 
He  has  also  translated  them  into  Greek  (see  his 
Itel.  Jur.  Feci.  Ant.  Graece,  p.  80,  and  Pref. 
p.  xvii.)."^  Then  again,  there  is  an  Egyptian  col- 
lection,* also  in  eight  books,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  abovementioned  Syrian  Octateuch  is  dis- 
cussed by  Lagarde  {Bel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  preface, 
and  Bunsen's  Ch>-ist.  and  Mankind,  vol.  vi.  p.  39). 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  leading  theories  which  have  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
Did  space  permit  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
others.  Krabbe  appears  to  have  thought  that 
tusebius,  Athanasius,  and  Epiphanius  knew  the 
first  seven  books,  and  that  they  were  composed 
in  the  East  not  long  after  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(tlie  seventh  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
others),  and  probably  by  one  author,  whose  object 
wa:*  to  mo<iel  the  Church  on  a  Levitical  pattern, 
and  who  perhaps  described  not  so  much  what 
existed  as  what  he  desired  to  see.  At  a  later 
jKiri'jd  (end  of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century) 
the  8th  B<juk  was  added,  embracing  divers  pre- 
cepts which  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  apos- 
tolical, together  with  much  from  the  writer  him- 

*  I^gard",  Rd.  Juris  EccL  Ant.,  Preface,  p.  viii. ;  and 
■ee  aUo,  ibid^^m,  a  tb-ory  ajs  to  the  name  of  Hippolytus, 
••  connr-ced  with  the  treatiiie. 

«  I  his  must  tu)t  be  oonfounderl  with  the  Syriac  Didaa- 
calia  previously  mention)>d,  from  which  it  is  quite 
distinct 

«i  Matt<>r  clo«*;Iy  afp-eeing  with  these  fragments,  though 
Dot  in  quit''  the  Mame  order,  and  cjimectf-d  w  ith  much 
that  i.1  additional,  id  aUo  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  I'itli  r/>nt. 
in  the  rjambridg"  Univ.  Library.  This  MS.  (brought  by 
Ituclunati  from  S<jmhem  In<lia)  a>ritained  eiKlit  tMjolts  of 
Cl«m#>ntlne  Coiiktltutions  plac«l  at  the  end  of  a  Syriac 
Bibl" ;  but  it  in  now  in  a  dilapldat<5d  htatr;.  It  may  U; 
that  the  I'ariit  fnif^menta  are  cxtrncXn  from  it,  or,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  thi*  MS.  (an  the  lat^r  of  the  two  In  ilixU)  may 
prjMibiy  cfinuin  a  ■ut>«iequenl  devilopment.  It  may  bo 
hoped  t)>at  further  attention  will  bo  |>aid  Vn  it  by  Orii-ntal 
•cholar*.  Itj  exUteooe  wenu  tu  have  been  unknown  to 
I^Mgard' . 

•  <)f  thin  I<40'P'i*n  W'liertion.  the  flrnt  two  Ijooks  aro 
print**!  in  a  fJn-elt  version  by  I>n((<irde  in  ItiiriM-nV  Chrut 
and  Mai'lciiiit,  vi.  451  ;  and  •<-<■  liutiHen'H  atiHlynit  of  th*- 
eoUer tlon.  Ibid  vll.  .372.  Anotlu-r  Oiptic  .MS  wa«  trann- 
Ul4tl  by  In  Tat  Lam  in  1h4h.  There  la  a  notice  of  it  In 
the  C'Krijt.  HemeinUr.  tut  1)144.  p.  2^2. 


self,  probably  an  Arian  or  Macedonian.  Tlii« 
second  writer  probably  is  responsible  for  many 
interpolations  in  the  previous  books.* 

Von  Drey  again,  who  spent  much  labour  on 
the  subject,  advocated  the  view  that  the  treatises 
of  four  distinct  writers  are  combined  in  our  pre- 
sent work.  The  first  six  books,  he  thought, 
were  written  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century, 
to  teach  practical  religion,  and  were  adapted  for 
catechumens.  The  seventh  is  probably  of  the 
date  of  A.D.  300,  and  treats  of  the  mysteries  for 
the  use  of  the  foithful  alone.  The  8th  Book  is 
a  kind  of  pontifical  of  some  Eastern  Church,  being 
full  of  liturgies  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  It 
dates  perhaps  from  the  3rd  century,  but  has 
been  altered  and  adapted  to  the  state  of  things 
In  the  middle  of  the  4th.  Athanasius,  who 
speaks  of  the  SiSaxv  KaXov/jLevr)  twv  a.Tto(n6\ui- 
as  fit  for  recent  converts  desirous  of  instruction, 
is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  six  first  books.8 
But  before  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  eight 
books  were  joined  as  one  work. 

Interesting  as  such  Inquiries  are,  they  cannot 
at  present  be  considered  as  having  removed  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  out  of  the  class  of  unsolved  problems.** 
The  majority  of  scholars  will  perhaps  decline  to 
say  with  confidence  more  than  that  the  precise 
age  and  composition  of  the  work  is  unknown, 
but  that  it  is  probably  of  Eastern  authorship,* 
and  comprises  within  itself  fragments  of  very- 
different  dates,  which  we  have  no  certain  means 
for  discriminating  from  one  another,  and  which 
have  undergone  great  modifications  when  in- 
corporated with  the  rest.  The  consequence  is 
that,  as  it  stands,  the  work  cannot  be  deemed  to 
reflect  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church  much,  if 
at  all,  prior  to  the  Nicene  age.** 

Nor  can  it  be  said  ever  to  have  possessed,  »o 
far  as  we  know,  any  distinct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  its  author- 
ship, and  there  is  no  such  proof  of  its  general 
and  public  reception  at  any  period  as  would 
seem  needful  to  establish  its  validity  as  an  autho- 
ritative document.  There  are  indeed  signs  of  a 
common  nucleus  of  which  various  churches  seem 
to  have  availed  themselves,  but  in  adopting  it  into 
their  respective  systems  they  modified  it  in  re- 
lation to  their  respective  needs,  with  a  freedom 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  vei*y  great  veneration. 

Authorities. — F.  Turrianus,  Prooem.   in  Lihr. 


t  When,  however,  a  very  late  date  is  attempted  to  be 
a-iisigned,  it  ^hould  be  reniembred  e  contra  that,  as  ob- 
8f  rv"  d  by  Hick'll.  metropolitan  authority  docs  not  appear ; 
and  if  we  hear  of  usceiicism  (in  book  viii.),  there  is  no 
mention  of  monaHticism. 

«  While,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  85th  of  the  Apostolical 
Canonn  jK-'rhapH  refers  to  the  7th  and  Mth  when  it  speaks 
of  the  AjMistolical  Const! tutions  as  fiiarayal  i?  ov  XPV 
6rffi.otTitvtii'  in'i  ndyTiuv  6ia  ra  if  avrai^  fivaTiKo.- 

»>  S«*c  the  words  of  I^jgarde  in  Uuiiscn,  ChriU.  and 
Mavk.,  vol.  vi.  p.  40. 

t  See  IlJckell,  vol.  I  p.  63,  who  assigns  wveral  grounds 
for  this  r/tnclusion.  It  is  worth  notice  that  throughout 
the  (>>nHtituiioiiH  the  Church  of  Hcmie  never  uocupiea  any 
(fmltion  of  priority  or  pre.«niinenc<'. 

k  The  age  of  the  Syriu<  iJidaccnlia  is  of  course  another 
queitiion.  Itdemnnds  fuller  ionsideratioti,  which  It  can 
hardly  reci-lv*-  from  H<'h<jlarM  In  general  until  It  liati  lieen 
literally  tranHlnt<-d.  A(-<  onling  to  thi-  '  nidnM-alia  l>url<.r  ' 
in  liunwii,  li  in  not  fne  from  very  hy|>4-rl>oIl>  al  language 
iu  rirlallou  to  Ute  clergy. 
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CZrmrn/.j  Konudf  >'onfi.  :                       AdIt.   ir)78. 

Joh.    I>.tll.iCU!S    1>€    I'uu  4   •  >'  .    lib. 

iii.      Ilu.i>rr.    1053.  '                                   <U 

Ijnat.    h'yut.  (iD  Cvtel.  J  ■.,' .    .,/.,  .'..    ...  App. 

p.  l\)9,itc    KUst.  1724).  PearMUi,  rifK/^o.  /.jmit. 

(id  Cot«l.  /*  '       '           '  ■    •  )      Pnrt  I. 

chiip.   4.  |i.    177). 

Cotcleni,  Judi  .  dc  i.  ri.l.  L 

p.    1«J).     J.   K.  'ti  (»ir.n. 
1711.     J.  fc.  0. 
LoD.i.  1711.     W 

Jtecirti.       l.oD'1.     Ill  I.  Krni'bc,     U -Ct    den    L'l' 
ipruH^J   Uitd   lUrx    I.Jii't    d'-    Af-    Coini.      Ilnmli. 

IHjy.       Von     l>rcy,  Urtwhuntjrn    iihcr 

J,^  ' "..   s/     .V. .    Tiii.  K\).>-.  An/Siuje 

iit  Jcr  Kir- 


c/.t ...  ..     '■ .  - .  ..     '  "    '  •■  "' 

AiOtt.    Suerioi  18.'>3.     BuDneo't  < 

Mankind,   Loniino  18.'>4.    i'h/usiian  /'.  >  "■'  //..■.  << 

for   18.*»4.      I)<   LjiijarUe,  Ji!elt-/ui<u  jM^'is   KdU-st- 

as  '       '.      Idvtn, 

II,  .^ittuin   (■ 

r,  .IV.    / 

J  .  r^i'<n  r,f  • 

t". 

Ai., 

•Dd    traD»iatcd    br    Thomas    i'vil    i'iatt,    K.A.S. 

Loodon,    printed    fur    the    Oricntnl    TraDAlatioD 

Fund,   IHJU.      T/tc  A/cst.  Constituiions  ;  or,  the 

Cnv •  "  •    V'-  -H..^  in  Coptic,  with  an  Encli^th 

Ti  Tattam,  LI..I)..  &c. ;  print*-.! 

for  tu..  '  -li.  u;  11   1  i.u.nlation  Fund,  IHAH.  [IJ.  S.] 

APDSTOLK'US,  a  title  onre  common  to  all 
biftho|M  (the  earli>.*st  instance  pHnluofd  bv  Du 
Cniv-  ..  fV.,iii  V.-nnntiun  Fortunatus  6th  century, 
al  ry  of  Toum,    I'rolaj.  to    V.  S. 

J/'i'/i.i  .1111  ii^.-where  ;  but  none  of  hta  quota- 
tion* ti»e  the  word  absolutely  and  by  it*elf,  but 
rtther  u.t  nn  <»pith«'t);  but  from  about  th»  9th 
century  rv>tri<-tcd  to  the  Pope,  and  UM?d  of  hlin 
in  cour»e  of  time  as  a  terhiiical  name  of  otTire. 
It  I*  'o  M""l.  I'. 'J.,  by  Kupt-rtUM  Tiiiticn«iii,  I'Jth 
c»-  •  .   i.   27);  but  had   iHM'n 
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to  set  forth  the  various  checks  in  the  way  of 
a|)peal  placed  in  such  ca.<e  upor.  that  original 
iurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation 
or'  tlie  subject  to  the  period  antecedent  to 
Charlemagne,  excludes  from  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  elaborate  fabric  built  up  by  the 
Canon  Law  of  later  times,  mainly  upon  the  basis 
of  the  False  Decretals.  And  we  have  nothing 
t«  do,  accordingly,  with  that  grand  innovation, 
whereby,  in  the  West,  the  entire  system  of  purely 
ecclesiastical  appeals  (and,  indeed,  of  justice)  was 
in  eifect  perverted  and  frustrated,  viz.,  the  right 
gradually  allowed  of  appealing  immediately  from 
any  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  high  or  low,  upon 
Anv  subject  great  or  small,  to  the  Pope  at  once ; 
nor  yet  with  the  elaborate  disputes  upon  the 
nature  and  limits  of  majores  causae  (the  phrase, 
however,  dating  from  Innocent  1.) ;  nor  with 
the  encroachments  of  the  highest  or  of  other 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  upon  those  of  the  State  ; 
nor  with  the  celebrated  Appel  comme  d'Abus  in 
medieval  and  later  France ;  nor  with  such 
questions  as  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  clause 
aj)peUatione  remota  or  jostjyjsita  in  a  Papal 
brief;  nor  with  the  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
(Jeueral  Council,  present  or  future ;  or  from  the 
Pope  ill-informed,  to  the  Pope  well-informed : 
nor  again,  on  another  side  of  the  subject,  with 
distinctions  between  appeals  judicial  or  extra- 
judicial, or  from  sentences  definitive  or  inter- 
locutory ;  nor  with  the  system,  at  least  as  sub- 
sequently elaborated,  of  AjX)stoli  (certainly  not 
derived  from  post  appellationem)  or  letters  di- 
missory,  whether  reverential,  refutatory,  repo- 
sitory, testimonial,  or  conventional,  whereby 
the  under  court  formally  transferred  the  cause 
to  the  upper  one  ;  nor  with  the  fatalia  appel- 
litionum,  scil.,  the  fixed  times  within  which  an 
appeal  must  be  laid,  carried  to  the  upper  court 
by  means  o{  Ajostoli.  prosecuted,  and  concluded  ; 
nor,  in  a  word,  with  any  other  of  the  elaborate 
details  of  the  later  Canon  Law  upon  the  subject. 
Our  attention  must  be  confined  to  the  system 
80  far  as  it  was  worked  out  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  renewed  or  modified  under  that  of 
Charlemagne. 

I.  1.  Sjtiritual  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline over  clergy  and  laity  alike,  rested  in  the 
beginning  both  by  Scriptural  sanction  and  by 
primitive  practice  with  the  bishop,  acting,  how- 
ever, rather  with  paternal  authority  and  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  love,  through  moral  influence 
on  the  one  side  met  by  willing  obedience  on  the 
other,  than  according  to  the  hard  outlines  of  a 
fixed  Church  law  laid  down  in  canons  ;  although 
«uch  canons  gradually  grew  into  existence  and 
into  fulne>s,  and  the  ultimatum  of  excommuni- 
cation must  have  existed  all  along  as  the  puiiish- 
m<"nt  of  obstinate  or  rej)eated  transgre>sion.  The 
ApoHtolic  canons,  however  (xxxvii.  and  Ixxiv.), 
recognize  as  the  then  Church  law,  and  the  Niccne 
Council  (a.D.  '.i'2i))  formally  establishes,  the  au- 
thority of  the  «ynfHl  of  each  province  a«  a  court 
of  (revision  rather  than)  apj)eal  from  a  single 
bishop:  enacting,  that  "excommunicate  clcrkH 
and  laymen  shall  abide  by  the  M-ntence  of  their 
bishop,"  but  that,  "to  prevent  injui»tice,  «yno<l» 
of  the  bi.Hhoi*  of  a  province  (iirapxia)  shall  be 
held  twice  a  year,  in  order  that  questions  arising 
on  such  subjects  may  be  en(juired  into  by  the 
community  of  the  bishops;  a  sentence  of  e:.<oin- 
macicatioa,  if  confirmed  by  them,  to  hold  good 


until  a  like  synod  should  reverse  it"  (Cone.  Nic 
can.  5)  :  such  right  of  appeal  being  apparently 
the  comm.on  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  Council 
interfering  only  to  secure  it  by  requiring  synods 
to  be  held  with  sufficient  frequency.  And  this 
right,  as  respects  presbyters  and  all  below  pres- 
byters, was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  Cone. 
Carth.,  A.D.  390  can.  8,  and  A.D.  398  can.  29, 
66,  Cone.  Milev.  A.D.  416  c.  22,  for  Africa  ;  by 
Cone.  Vasens.  a.d.  442  can.  5,  and  Cone.  Venet. 
A.D.  465  can.  9  ("  Episcoporum  audientiam,  non 
secularium  potestatum,"  in  this  last  instance), 
for  Gaul  and  Armorica ;  by  Cone.  Hispal.  A.D. 
590  cc.  5,  9,  for  Spain ;  and  by  Cone.  Antioch. 
cc.  6,  11,  A.D.  341.  directed  both  against  the  Pope 
and  against  appeals  to  the  Emperor  (adopted  into 
the  canons  of  the  Church  Catholic),  and  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  cc.  2,  3,  6,  for 
the  East.  The  last-named  Council  also  in  etiect 
limited  the  right  of  appeal  from  above  as  v/ell 
as  below,  by  forbidding  all  bishops  ra7s  virepopiois 
iKK\r](Tiais  eTrjfVot,  and  by  establishing  each  pro- 
vince in  an  independent  jurisdiction  {Cone.  Con- 
stantinop.  c.  2). 

o.  Confining  ourselves  first  to  the  case  of  clergy, 
the  right  of  the  bishop  to  judge  his  brethren  or 
his  clerks,  was  further  limited,  in  that  part  o.' 
the  Church  where  Church  law  was  earliest  and 
most  formally  developed,  viz.,  Africa,  by  the 
requirement  of  twelve  bishops  to  judge  a  bishop, 
of  six  to  judge  a  presbyter,  of  three  to  judge  a 
deacon  {Cone.  Carth.  a.d.  348  can.  11,  a.d.  390 
can.  10,  A.D.  397  can.  8).  And  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  bishops  was  still  later  referred  by  tha 
(African)  Council  of  Mileum  A.D.  416  (can.  21), 
to  bishops  appointed  by  the  metropolitan.  In 
the  East,  and  generally,  bishops  (and  presbyters) 
would  seem  to  have  been  left  by  the  Nicene 
canon  merely  to  the  natural  resort  of  an  appeal 
from  one  synod  to  another  and  a  larger  one,  viz. 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  next  pro- 
vince ;  which  is  the  express  rule  laid  down  in 
Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  cc.  *11,  12,  14,  15,  and 
in  Co?ic.  Constantinop.  A.D.  381,  can.  6.  So  also 
canon  13  of  the  collection  of  Martin  of  Braga. 
But  between  the  Ni/;ene  and  Constantinopolitan 
Councils  and  that  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  a  further 
modification  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
settlement  of  the  several  Patriarchates,  whereby 
the  appeal  was  made  to  lie  from  the  bishop  to 
the  metro])olitan  with  his  syn«d,  and  then  from 
him  to  the  Patriarch  ;  with  the  further  claim 
gradually  emerging  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home  to  a  right  of  supreme  judicial  authority 
over  the  entire  Church.  (But  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  to  remain  in  force  pending  the  appeal 
seems  to  have  been  a  doubtful  question,  variously 
settled  at  different  times  and  j)laces  ;  see  Bal- 
sanion  in  Can.  Afric.  32.)  The  first  step  was 
that,  in  the  West,  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  A.D. 
347.  intendt'<l  to  be  oecumenical  but  in  result  only 
Western,  and  not  acce})ted  as  authoritative  either 
by  the  Eastern  or  even  by  the  African  Churches: 
which  attemjited  to  make  the  system  work  more 
fairly,  and  perhaps  to  escape  reference  to  an  Arian 
Emperor,  by  giving  presbyter  or  deac(.n  an  aj)- 
peal  to  the  nietro|(olitau  and  the  comj^roviiutial 
bishops  Tcan.  14  Lit.),  and  by  enacting  with  re- 
spect to  bishops,  in  the  way  of  revision  rather 
tiian  appeal,  tJiat,  wln'reas  ordinarily  tlicy  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishops  of  tlu-ir  own  province, 
if  a  biuhop  thought  himself  aggrieved,  either  the 
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aginian  Councils  down  to  a.d.  525  (Mansi,  viii. 
644),  assigns  presbyters  and  all  below  them  to 
appeal,  "  non  ad  transmarina  judicia  sed  ad 
primates  suarum  provinciarum ;  ad  transmarina 
autem  qui  putaverit  appellandum,  a  nullo  intra 
Africam  ad  communionem  suscipiatur  ;"  and  the 
Cod.  Can.  Afric.  18  Gr.  31  (a.d.  419),  adds  to  this 
— "sicut  et  de  Episcopis  saepe  constitutum  est," 
the  genuineness  of  which  last  clause  is  supported 
by  Tillemont,  De  Marca,  and  Beveridge,  although 
fienied  by  Baronius.  It  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  canon  by  some  African  coun- 
cil of  this  pei'iod.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
gloss  of  Gratian  on  the  word  "  transmarina  " — 
"  nisi  forte  ad  Romanam  sedem  appellaverit " — 
is  plainly  of  the  kind  that  as  exactly  as  possible 
contradicts  its  text;  it  is  evident  by  St.  Augustin's 
letter  to  Pope  Celestine  in  424  {Einst.  209),  that 
applications  from  Africa  in  a  friendly  spirit  to 
Rome  in  disputes  respecting  bishops,  both  to 
judge  and  to  confirm  others'  judgments ,  and  this 
not  only  during  the  provisional  admission  of  the 
Papal  claim  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Fussala),  but  before  it,  had  been  frequent.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the  precisely  con- 
temporary and  unmistakeable  language  of  the 
assembled  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the 
controversy  respecting  Apiarius,  that  such  ap- 
plications could  have  been  in  the  nature  of  formal 
appeals  ;  although  the  case  of  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Lu- 
picinus,  A,D.  44G,  shows  the  Papal  claim  to  have 
been  still  kejjt  up  (St.  Leo,  Efnst.  xii.  al.  i.  §  12). 
2.  In  Illyria, — whereas,  in  421,  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  had  decreed  that  doubtful  cases  should 
be  determined  by  a  council,  "non  absque  scientia" 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (^Cod.  Theod. 
ivi.  tit.  2.  s.  45), — in  444,  Pope  Leo  I.,  insisting 
upon  the  canons  apparently  of  Sardica,  and  as 
part  of  the  Papal  measures  for  securing  the 
whole  of  Illyria  to  the  Roman  Patriarchate, 
commanded  appeals  ("  caussae  graviores  vel  appel- 
lationes  ")  from  Illyria  to  be  brought  to  Rome 
(St.  Leo,  E[Ast.  V.  §  6).  And  3.  in  Gaul,  in  445, 
the  same  Pope,  overthrowing  the  decree  of  Pope 
Zosimus  in  418,  which  had  constituted  Aries 
the  metropolitan  see  of  the  province,  insisted  on 
••ehearing  at  Rome  in  a  synod  the  causes  of 
Bishop  Projcctus  and  of  Celidonius  Bishop  either 
of  Vesontio  or  of  Vienne,  whom  Hilary  of  Aries 
had  deposed,  and  carried  the  point,  although  with 
strong  opposition  from  Hilary  (St.  Leo,  E/nst. 
X.).  Pope  Hilary,  however,  461-'t62,  Epist.  xi., 
respecting  the  Metroj)olitan  of  Vienne  and  Aries, 
refers  his  atithority  as  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
"  decreta  principum."  And  undoubtedly  a  decree 
of  the  Emperor  V\'ilentini;in  III.,  in  the  year  445, 
definitely  assigned  to  the  Pope,  not  simply  an  ap- 
f>ellate  juris<li(:tion,  but  the  right  of  evoking  causes 
to  Rome  sua  motu,  by  enacting  tliat  "  omnibus  yvo 
lege  sit  quidqui'l  sanxit  vel  sanxerit  Apostolicae 
•€«lis  auctf»rit.-is,  ita  ut  quisquis  Episcop".rum  ad 
judicium  Romani  autistitis  evocatus  venire  neg- 
lexerit,  j»cr  mfxleratorem  ejus<lern  provinciae 
a<leAHe  cogatur"  {Cod.  Throd.  Norcll.  tit.  xxiv., 
Hufifjl.  p.  12).  An  ultimate  ap])ell.'ite  jurisdiction 
wa*  also  given  at  the  same  period,  but  by  ('hurch 
authority,  viz.,  by  the  general  coiirn;il  of  (Jiiab.e- 
don  in  451,  to  the  I'^inhop  of  ('onstantiiiople  :  the 
ord«;r  of  apjK'al  being  there  fixed  from  bihlioj*  to 
metro{K)litan  and  KvufKl,  and  from  the  latter  to 
th»»  parti'.iilar  Patriarch  or  to  the  Bihhoj)  of  Con- 
•tan'iinojile  {Cone.  Chalc.  c.  9). 
cauiHr.  ANT. 


The  Eastern  rule  appears  to  have  henceforward 
remained  the  same  ;  except  that  Justinian  a.d. 
533,  confirming  the  canon  of  Chalcedon  in  other 
respects,  dropped  all  special  mention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  enacted  in  general 
that  an  appeal  should  lie  from  bishop  to  metro- 
politan, and  from  metropolitan  alone  to  me- 
tropolitan with  synod,  but  that  from  the  synod 
each  Patriarch  should  be  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  his  own  Patriarchate,  as  final  as  was  in 
civil  cases  the  Praefcctus  Fraetorio  (Justin.  Cod. 
vii.  tit.  62.  s.  19)  ;  although  no  cause  was  to  come 
to  him  at  once  unless  in  the  form  of  a  request 
that  he  would  delegate  it  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  proper  primary  tribunal  (Id.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  29 ; 
7.  tit.  62.  s.  19;  Kovell.  cxxiii.  22).  A  law  of  Leo 
and  Constantius  in  838  (Leunclav.  JtAs  Gr.  Rom.  II. 
99)  likewise  declares  the  patriarch  to  be  the  apx^ 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whose  decision,  there- 
fore, is  final,  unless  indeed  he  chooses  to  review  it 
himself.  And  so  also,  apparently,  the  8th  General 
Council  of  Constantinople  a.d.  870  (Act  10,  cc. 
17,  26).  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  any  one  under  the  degree  of  bishop, 
and  in  cases  not  ecclesiastical,  the  bishop  was 
the  primary  judge,  but  from  him  the  case  might 
be  taken  to  the  civil  judge,  the  Emperor  deciding 
if  they  differed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  patriarch  enacted  by 
Justinian  is  final  (Justin.,  Novell.  Ixxxiii.  12, 
cxxiii.  21,  22). 

In  the  West,  the  changes  in  the  matter  relate 
to  two  points,  to  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Popes 
to  obtain  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  East, 
and  to  their  more  successful  efforts  to  secure  their 
Western  claim  of  the  like  kind  under  the  altered 
laws  and  policy  of  the  new  Barbarian  rulers  o5 
Europe ;  efforts  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  secured  success  under  the  Carlovingians, 
in  the  popedom  of  Nicholas  I.  about  858.  and  as 
confirmed  by  the  false  Decretals,  first  used  by 
Nicholas  in  864  (Gieseler).  For  the  former,  in 
449,  Flavian  no  doubt  appesfled  from  Dioscorus 
and  the  Ephesine  Latrociniurn  nominally  to  the 
Pope,  but  Leo's  own  lettei  to  Theodosius  in  con- 
sequence (St.  Leo,  Epist.  43  al.  34,  and  44  al.  40  ; 
Liberat.  Brev.  12,  in  Mansi,  ix.  379),  shows  that 
the  tribunal  of  appeal  contemplated  by  even  the 
Pope  himself,  was  a  general  council  (see  Quesnel 
and  Van  Espen).  In  484,  however,  Ftdix  II.  in  a 
synod  at  Rome,  as  the  issue  of  a  long  dispute, 
during  which,  among  other  steps,  he  had  sum- 
moned Acacius  of  Constantinople  to  be  tried  at 
Rome  upon  the  strength  of  the  canons  of  Sardica, 
misnamed  Nicene,  made  an  open  schism  with  the 
East,  which  lasted  40  years,  by  exconiiiuinicatiug 
and  deposing  Acacius  (Mansi,  vii.  I(i54);  a  sen- 
tence which,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  disreganled. 
In  587,  Pelagius  II.  seems  to  have  conlirnuMl  the 
sentence  of  acvjuittal  passed  by  a  tribunal  :it 
Constantinojde,  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Gregory  of  Antioch,  while 
jtrotesting  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
apfilied  by  the  same  authority  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  (St,  Greg.  M.,  Kpist.  v.  18;  Eva- 
griuH,  vi.  7);  a  protest  renewed,  as  every  one 
knowM,  by  Gregory  hiniHelf.  But  this  iiiiplied 
no  formal  superiority  over  Eiistern  bi.slmpH. 
And  tiie  claim  unhesitatingly  advanceii  bvtup- 
gory — "I)e  (Jonstantiiiopolitaria  ecclesia  ()iii«  enm 
dilbitet  Apontolicac  sedi  e.s.se  8ubjfr;tani"  (St.  Greg. 
M.,  Epi$t.  ix.  12}— was  oaHuredly  not  ndmitlcd  by 
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which  the  case  of  Hincmar  anJ  Bishop  Rothad 
is  the  primary  case.  The  Carloringian  Princes, 
indeed,  deposed  bishops  in  svnods,  just  as  they 
elected  them,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Pope.  But  the  Papal  power  gradually  in- 
creased. And  while  Gregory  IV.,  in  835,  and 
Leo  IV.,  about  850,  expressly  claim  a  proper 
appellate  jurisdiction,  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  858-867, 
on  the  strength  of  the  False  Decretals,  may 
be  said  to  hare  finally  established  the  claim 
in  its  fulness.  Even  in  791,  however,  the  synod 
of  Friuli  asserted  for  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia 
the  right,  that  even  no  presbyter,  deacon,  or 
archimandrite  be  deposed,  in  his  Patriarchate, 
without  consulting  him  (can.  27)  :  the  same  right 
which  Hadrian  claimed  universally  for  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  As  regards  all  below  bishops,  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  in  794r,  can.  6,  re-enacts  the 
order  of  appeal  from  bishop  to  metropolitan,  i.e., 
to  the  provincial  synod,  but  no  further  ;  and,  in 
addition,  orders  the  civil  magistrate  (Comes)  to 
act  as  assessor,  and  to  refer  to  the  Emperor  all 
cases  too  hard  for  the  metropolitan.  And  Capit. 
iii.  1,  A.D,  812,  includes  bishops  also  among  those 
who  are  to  bring  their  disputes  to  the  Emperor 
for  settlement. 

In  sum,  appeal  from  a  bishop  or  bishops  to  his 
neighbouring  brethren,  under  their  metropolitan, 
i.e.,  from  one  or  few  bishops  to  many,  was 
the  Church's  common  law;  the  appeal  termi- 
nating there,  until  the  law  of  Valentinian  in 
445  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  canon  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451  for  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
and  patriarchs  generally,  and  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian in  533  for  all  patriarchs  without  dis- 
tinction, allowed  further  appeal  from  bishops  to 
their  patriarchs :  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  however, 
alleging  also  for  his  right  the  narrow  and  in- 
sufficient basis  of  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  cus- 
tom, and  in  time  also  the  broader  and  sentimental 
grouu  i  of  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter.  The  False 
Decretals  first  established  in  the  West,  in  its  full 
meaning,  the  absolute  both  appellate  and  imme- 
diate jurisdicaon  of  the  Popes  as  of  Divine  right,  in 
the  9th  century,  during  the  Papacy  of  Nicholas  I. 
It  remains  to  add,  that  the  Cyprian,  the  Armenian, 
the  Georgian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Ravennate, 
claims,  to  be  autocephalous,  were  simj)ly  rem- 
nants of  the  older  condition  of  things  before  the 
«xistenc€  of  patriarchates,  differkig  from  each 
other  only  in  the  fact  that  the  Cyprian  right 
wa.s  actually  tried  and  confirmed  by  a  general 
crjuncil. 

/3.  The  above  canons  for  the  most  part  leave 
laymen  to  their  original  right  of  appeal  to  a 
provincial  synod,  according  to  the  canon  of  Nice. 
And  this  was  plainly  their  right,  generally 
kpeaking,  throughout;  and  is  confirmed  (as  abovi; 
said)  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794.  In 
Africa,  however,  where  the  right  of  appeal  was 
more  jealously  gu;irded  than  el»ewhere,  it  w:is 
enacted  at  one  time  (Cone.  Cuiih.  A.D.  397  can. 
8.  and  A.D.  398  can.  22,  23)  that  the  bishop  of 
the  place  "  agnoKcat  et  finiat"  the  caustis  of  all 
below  prehbyters,  although  in  no  case  "  abrt(|ue 
prae;-ir;ntia  dericorum  Huorum."  Hincmar,  in  the 
9th  century,  limits  the  name  -clahh  of  apfteals  to 
the  provincial  nyufxl,  protecting  only  agaiuht  any 
further  ri^^ht  of  appeal  inHUch  cajves  to  the  I'^jm;. 
I.  2.  Tiie  interference  of  lay  ti  ibunaU  in  caus<;» 
•pirituai,  after  the  Kmj>€ror»  fK'came  ('hriHtian, 
belongs  properly  to  other  articles.     Que»tioQ«  uf 
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faith  and  such  as  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
is  sufficient  hei*e  to  state  upon  the  unqualified 
testimony  of  Gothofred  (Comment,  in  Cod.  Theo  '. 
16.  tic.  2.  s.  23,  quoted  by  Bingham),  were  left 
ordinarily  to  bishops  and  synods,  by  laws  reach- 
ing from  Constantius  to  Justinian  (e.  g.  Novell. 
Ixxxiii,,  cxxiii.  21).     And  the  law  of  Honorius' 
in  399  {Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1),  among  others, 
which    expressly    denies    any   proper    right    of 
Church  courts  to  civil  jurisdiction,  affirms  also 
that  causes  of  religion   as  properly  belong  to 
them.     When,  however,  either  questions  of  faith 
or  private  causes  became  of  political  importance, 
a  qualified  and  occasional  practice  of  appeal  to 
the  Emperors  from  spiritual  tribunals  naturally 
grew  up.     Our  business  is  with  the  latter,  i.e. 
with  judicial  cases.     And  here  it  may  be  said  in 
brief,  that  the  Emperors  throughout  claimed  and 
exercised  a   right  of  ordering  a   new  trial    by 
spiritual   judges ;   the    choice    of  whom    so  far 
rested  with  themselves,  that  they  took  them  if  it 
seemed  good  from  another  province  than  that  of 
the  parties  accused  or  accusing.     So  Constantine 
dealt  with  Caecilianus  in  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy, appointing  first  Melchiades  of  Rome  and 
three  Gallic  bishops  to  judge  the  case  at  Rome, 
and  then,   upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  commanding  a  synod  to  rehear  it  at  Aries 
(without  the  Pope  at  all)  in  314.     The  precise 
question,   however,  was  one  of  discipline  more 
than  of  belief.     And  Constantine  disclaimed  all 
right  of  appeal  from  the  episcopal  tribunal  to 
himself.      So    also   Bassianus   of   Ephesus,   and 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  asked  letters  from  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  might  judge  their  appeals.     And  at  a 
somewhat   earlier   period  Theodosius   in  a  like 
case  transferred   causes   from   one   province    to. 
another  (De  Marca,  De  Cone.  Sac.  ct  Imp.  iv.. 
3).     So  also  Theodoric  appointed  bishops  to  de- 
cide the  case  of  Pope  Symmachus  c.  A.D.  500,. 
although,  after  commencing  the  case,  they  ulti- 
mately refused  to   judge  the*  Bishop  of  Rome, 
save  by  a  merely  formal  judgment.      And  the 
Council  of  Mileum  in  416,  while  condemning  to 
deprivation  any  appellant   to  a   civil    tribunal, 
excepts   the    case   of  those  who   ask    from    the 
Emperor  "  ejnsc('pale  judicium."      On  both  sides, 
however,    this   middle   course   was   occasionally 
transgressed.        Bishops    sometimes     asked    the 
Emperors   themselves  to  decide  their   appeals : 
e.g.,   even    St.    Athanasius,  while  in    his  Apol. 
ii.  expressly   repudiating    the    Emperor's    power 
to  decide  such    a   cause,  yet,   after    th»  Coun- 
cil   of  Tyre    had  deposed    him,    requested     the 
Emjieror  nevertheless,    not   only   to  assemble  a 
"  lawful"  council  of  bishops  to   relie:ir  tlie  case, 
but    as    an    altornative,    ^    nal    aOrhv    bf^aarOai 
r^v  aiToXoylav  (Socrat.  i.  33).     And  the  Council 
of  Antiocli  accordingly,   in  341,  took  oceasion  (as 
above  said)  to  prohibit  all   ap|)licatious  to  the 
Emperor   excejjt  such  as   were  l>;ickcd  by  letters 
t>f  metropolitan   and   provincial   bishops,   and   to 
insist  upon   the   restriction    of  fresh  trials  to  "a 
larger    synod  :"    canons    repeated    down    to    the 
days  of  Charh-magne,  and  aiiopte<i  by  the  Church 
at     large,     although    re|)udiatcd     as    Ariau     liy 
St.  ChryHostorn    and    by  I'ope  Innocent  1.,    when 
(jiioted  against  the  former.      And  about  A.D.  3H0, 
SulpiciuH  Severus,  again,  aflirinh  that  he  liirii.^elf 
and  his  fellow  bishops  haii  done  wrong  .n  allow- 
iog  I'mcilliau   to   appeal   to   the   En>|ien>r,  and 
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guit,  who  should  summon  him  to  give  account 
of  his  judgment  before  a  secular  tribunal. 

The  law  of  Constantine  in  its  widest  form,  and 
as  applying  to  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  is  alleged 
to  have  been  revived  by  Charlemagne  (^Capit.  vi. 
281),   expressly  as  a  renewal  of  the  (extreme) 
Theodosian  enactment,  but  very  serious  doubts 
are  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  the  re-enact- 
ment :  viz.,  that  "Quicunque  litem  habeat,  sive 
possessorsive  petitor  fuerit,  vel  in  initio  litis  vel 
decursis  temporum  curriculis,  sive  cum  negotium 
peroratur  sive  cum  jam  coeperit  promi  senteutia, 
si  judicium  elegerit  sacrosanctae  legis  Antistitis, 
iiiico  sine  aliqua  dubitatione,  etiam  si  alia  pars 
refragatur,  ad  Episcoporum  judicium  cum  ser- 
mone  litigantium  dirigatur :  .  .  .  omnes  itaque 
causae,  quae  vel  praetorio  jure  vel  civili  tractan- 
tur,  Episcoporum   sententiis  termiuatae,  perpe- 
tuo  stabilitatis  jure  firmentur  :  nee  liceat  ulterius 
retrnctari  negotium,   quod  Episcoporum  senten- 
tia   deciderit :" — thus    interposing   an    absolute 
right   of  appeal  in  civil  causes  for  either  party, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  at  every  stage  of  the 
civil  suit,  from  the  civil  judge  to  the  bishop,  and 
forbidding  appeal  from  the  latter  (see  also  Capit. 
vii.  306,  and  Gratian,  Decrct.  P.  II.,  c.  xi.  qu.  1 
cc.  35-37 ;    and    Hallam,  Middle  A;es,   ii.   146, 
11th  ed.).     At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  by 
Coiic.    franco/.    A.D.   794   c.  6,  above    referred 
to,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  himself  was 
allowed,  even  from  the  metropolitan,  in  all  civil 
cases.      The   joint    jurisdiction    of  bishops    and 
aldermen  in  Saxon  England  belongs  to  a  ditferent 
subject. 

111.  In  criminal  cases,  this  article  is  not  con- 
cerned to  define  the  limits  and  nature  of  the 
exemptions  or  privileges  of  clergy,   beyond  tlie 
brief  statement  that,   1.  Clergy,  and  in  particu- 
lar bisiiops,  were  exempted  from  civil  tribunals 
by  the  Emperors  in  criminal  cases,  provided  that 
first  the  dslicta  were  tevia,  and  next  the   con- 
sent of  the  plaintiff  if  a  layman  were  obtained ; 
and   2.  Episcopal  intercession   for  criminals,   all 
along  looked  upon  as  a  dut^  and  regarded  with 
favour,  received  a  civil  sanction  at  the  hands  of 
Justinian ;    while    Heraclius   A.D.   628    formally 
committed  juris<iiction  over  the  criminal  otYnna-.s 
of  clergy  to  the   bishops,   to  be  judged   "  Kara 
rovs    dflovs   Kav6vai"    (Leunclav.    Jus    Grueoj- 
It'im.  i.  7'i).     In  relation   to   appeals,   we  have 
only   to   mention,    that    Justinian,    in   criminal 
cases  of  clerka,  appoints   the    bishop  and    civil 
judges  to  act  together,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
K.m[»eror  (^Novell,  cxxiii,  c.  21);  the  civil  judge 
'  >  try  the  case,  but   within   two  months,  and 
the  hi.shop  then  (if  the  accused   is  condemned) 
to  deprive  {Novell.  Ixxxjii.)  ;  and  that  in  the  law 
of  H»;racliu.s,  just  mentioDed,  occurs  the   well- 
koown  phrase  —  that    if  the   case  were   beyond 
canonical    puniiihment,  then    the    bishop   should 
b<f     direct<;d,     "  rbf     roioinov     rols      iroKi- 
T  »  *  o  «  J      6.p  \o  u  (T  I      ir  ap  ui  li  6  (T  6  a  I,     rk% 
"^oif     T}fitr*poii      iiupitr^tyas     y/)fjLoii    rifiwp'iai 
irfo<Txr\(T6^tvov."     And  in  nuch  ca«eH,  theretore, 
ti.f  f  Muse  wa.s  thenceforth  tran.sferred   from   tlie 
nj'iritual  to  the  lay  tribunal.     So  also  Juhtinian 
'^  "^   •''/.  Ixxxiii.)  requires  the  convicted  criminal 
to  1*0  first  deiK*He<l  by  the  bishop,  nod  tlp-n, 
•     not   bef«»re,    Inrh    rij    tuv    v6^o>v   -^iytiiBai 
X*'P«».       Under   the    Carlovingian    empire,    tin* 
>^/     i-inittriua    or    ArcKicnfulltirnvt    acte^l    as    tli<' 
»-"il'^ro;'i  deputy  in  the  final  decision  of  clerical 


causes  of  all  kinds,  the  Emperor  being  the  uln- 
mate  judge  in  these  as  in  secular  ones  {Cone. 
Franco/.  A.D.  749  c.  6 ;  and  see  for  Cappell  mi 
under  the  Franks,  Walafr.  Strab.,  De  Beb.  Eccl. 
c.  31). 

(Besides  the  works  of  De  Marca,  Richorms, 
Quesnel,  Thomassin,  Van  Espen,  and  Church 
Historians,  such  as  Fleury,  Neander,  Gieseler; 
and  Beveridge,  Bingham,  &c.  among  ourselves, 
the  works  of  Allies  and  of  Hussey,  on  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  Greenwood's  Cathedra  Pet'i, 
Lond.,  1856,  sq.,  may  be  referred  to ;  also,  He- 
benstreit.  Hist.  Juried.  Eccl.  ex  legg.  utrius que 
Col.  illustrata,  (Lips.  1773),  Schilling,  De  Origine 
Jurisd.  Eccles.  in  Ca^t-i^  Cicilihus  (Lips.  1825), 
and  Jungk,  De  Originihus  et  Progrcssu  Episcop. 
Juclicii  ill  Causis  Civilihus  Laicorum  usque  ail 
Justinianum,  Berlin  1832-8,  referred  to  by 
Gieseler.)  [A.  W.  H,]' 

APPROBATION  OF  BOOKS.  [Censor- 
ship OF  Books.] 

APRONIANUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  comme- 
morated Feb,  2  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

APSE,  the  niche  or  recess  which  terminates 
a  church  at  the  end  near  which  the  high  altar 
is  placed.  This  feature  existed  in  the  basilicas 
or  halls  of  justice  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
the  tribunal  for  the  presiding  magistrate  having 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  forming  the 
apse. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  the  apse  was  almost 
invariably  semicircular,  in  some  churches  and 
particularly  in  those  which  would  appear  to 
date  from  the  third  or  early  part  of  tlie  fourth 
century  the  apse  is  internal,  so  that  the  building 
has  a  rectangular  termination.  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  at  Rome,  has  this  plan,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  plan  adopted 
when  it  first  became  a  church  ;  but  in  Italy  it  is 
very  rarely  found  ;  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  it  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
period  :  the  basilica  of  Reparatus  at  Orleansville, 
in  Algeria,  believed  to  date  from  A.D.  252  ;  the 
churches  at  Deyr  Abu-Faneh  near  Hermopolis 
Magna,  at  Ilermouthis  (Erment)  in  Egypt,  at 
Ibrihm  in  Nubia,  at  Pergamus,  and  Ephesus,  are 
all  thus  planned.    [CnURCll.] 

In  the  basilica  of  St.  Reparatus  there  is  a  se- 
cond apse,  also  internal,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building;  this  is  believed  to  haA'e  been  added 
about  the  year  403. 

In  the  churches  built  in  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Eaot  three  apses  are  often  found,  tiie  aisles 
as  well  as  the  central  nave  being  so  terminate  1 ; 
in  the  following  century  this  plan,  the  so-calle  I 
parallel  triaj^sal,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and 
churches  at  Ravenna,  as  St.  A})ollinare  in  Classe, 
built  A.D.  538-549.  (though  with  a  peculiar  mo- 
dification), and  the  Diiomo  at  Parenzo  (a.I).  542), 
exhibit  it.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it 
appears  at  Rome,  as  in  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (a.D. 
772-795),  an<l  a  few  other  churches. 

The  transver*ie-triapsal  jilan,  that  in  which 
there  are  three  ajises.  one  projecting  from  the 
end,  and  one  from  each  iside  of  the  buihiing,  '\i 
rarely  found  in  churches  of  the  usual  hasilican 
plan,  or  in  any  anteri«ir  to  the  sixth  century.  It 
occurs  (with  some  modifiration)  in  St.  Sophia's, 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  churches  tor  which 
that  building  served  in  somm;  iU^^vtn:  at>  a  iiiodrl, 
and  in  the  eleventh  an  1  twelfth  centurie*  i^  cviu- 
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roon  in  Oemmny.  It  i«,  howerfr.  fnun'l  nt  Rome 
ia  omtoric*.  rvm  io  !he  fifth  r*»ntury,  n^  io  that 
u(  St.  John  tiie  Ikt|>titt  oprnin^  ft<<xn  the  bii|»- 
tiiterr  of  the  La*  '    ilt  by  l*.>i*  Hrt.m. 

rir.  A.D.  4«il,  nn  1  ■  •  «.  Croce,  built  by  • 

mime  popr,  \>\.-  .•«!. 

Al»"»i»  til*-  h#.H  in  Oorm!tny  were 

^rrater 

i'vlance, 

.  h.-u  a  -ir    nfiM!   at   one 

,  i.»rc  rero  other;  the  plan 

|'!i'|«r»^l  for  the  church  of  8t.  («all  in  the  l>o.jin- 

niugofthc  ninth  oautury  shows  a  neinicircular 

np>c  at  each  enJ. 

The  altar  was  usually  placed  in  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  njme,  the  cathedra  or  chair  for  the 
ti»hop  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  Ajj^ainj^t  the  wall, 
while  a  ^tone  bt-nch,  or  a  t>erivs  of  such,  one 
niove  the  other,  aJlopl*''!  places  for  tho  clerjjy. 
At  Torcello,  near  Venico,  there  are  six  such 
ranges.  Ap^cs  so  fitteil  npi^ear  to  have  l»^en 
called '*ap>i'lcs  gradatne."    [CiifRCH.]    [A.  N.] 

APTONIUS,  commemorated  May  2d  (if art. 
llienm).  [C] 

An'LKirS,   di>ciple  of  Peter,  mnrtyr   at 

Home,  comincmoratol  Oct.  7  (  ''  i.   Vet., 

lictlie)  ;  in  Kiieinis  MS.  of  the  <i  :i  >a<.-Aj- 
mentary  (see  Menard's  ed.  p.  418). 

AQUAM ANILE  (other  forms  A'lmmani- 
liutn,  A'poiniantLs,  Or.  X*pyi0oy),  the  bason 
u>ied   for  the  washing  of  t!.'  '     <>f  the  cele- 

brant in  the  liturjjy.     The  .le  with  the 

ire   the   buson    and    cwcr  of  the  sacred 

lu   the  ."^t-itutii  Anti  '     :inn<  of 

thr  F'.tirth  Cotinril  of  <  V,),  it 

'  wu  that  a  ^ub<ieacon  should  receive  at 
...idinn  from  the  hands  of  the  archde.iron 
an  nquamanile (corruptly  written  "aqua  et  mno- 
tile")  oi  one  of  the  emblems  of  bis  office.  Com- 
pare I^idore,  J)g  fJiy-l.  Of.  it.  10.  And  these  di- 
rections arc  rc|»eated  verbatim  io  the  office  for 
the  oniiuation  of  a  subdeacon  io  the  Gre^rorian 
.^'iii  >  imrntdi  *j  (p.  -Jl).  In  the  (Ireelc  otVjce,  the 
sulcii-aron  reteives  Y^prifl'^'TTOf  #rol  uayf^t'-Xmr.  ' 
wM'^re  the  word    >  - 

iMith  urrvus  uuti  a, 

ir.  :>:*o). 

In   the   Onlo  Iiom-tn»4  I.  (p,  .'»),  the   a< .  lvte« 
■••d  to  carry  an  aquainanu*  (i  .-r 

.  liter  the  iVipc  io  the  great  | ;   .    -.. ..  uf 

Lv\ter-I>«y. 

.Kqunmanilin  of  great  splendour  ar«  firequentlr 

meutionoil  in  ancient  rrronls.    IV^ideriusof  Aux- 

'  ■     '       •    given  to  his  churrh  '*  aqua- 

i~as    ii.  et  unrias  i.  ;    habet   in 

'  t    in  cau  ' 

«^'n  "ft! 

■      ■  "l" 


\'"  TT  \  (1)  Wife  of  S#Terianu».  martrr, 
J.in    '.II  (.\tirt.  litn.    Vrt.y 

ai  Hi  '  nJ  of  i'riwilla,  JuIt  »  (/6.);  July 
14  C^.i/.  Ity:tnt.y 

(%)  M.trtrr  in  Arabia,  Aug.  1  (lf«trf.  Rnm, 
y^.y  '  [C] 

AQIMI.KIA.  COI-NCIL  OF  (Agi  iiirNai: 
COXCIUI'M).     I.,  A.n.  3b  1,  prorinri.'\l,  although 


the  Easterns  were  iorited,  St.  Ambroa*  being  the 

'    'ishop  pre:cnt ;   muuniooed  by 

'    ID.   to  try  the  ca««w  of  bi*hop 

re  coo- 


11.  A.i».  .'....;,  w 

l»oh.llf   f.f    fhr    th: 


r.Uii<.r  j 

r*.       It 


from  tne  Cnurcr  for  over    1<k»  rears 

(liaed..  lie  VI.  A  ...  ."laosi,  it.  G.'.y).  '  UI. 
A.D.  608,  a  like  Synod  for  a  like  purp«*e  (liaeJ., 
r>. ;  Paul.  Di.ic.,  V.  14;  Sigebert  in  an,;  Mansj, 
xH.  li:>).  [A.  W.  H.J 

AQl'ILINA^  martyr,  commeiDoniied  June  13 
(Oil.  J::/umt.).  [C] 

AQl'I LINUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  Jan.  4 
(Mart.  J/ifnjn.,  lledctf\ 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  4  (Jf.  Jfinrm.). 

(8)  Of  Uai.  rated  May  16  (JAirC. 

liofn.  Vet..  J I 

(4)  HroJ.vtcr,  M.u  J7  (If.  I/ieron,). 

(6)  S.iint,'  July  16  (/6.);  Juir  17  (J/. 
I/i-nm.).  [C] 

AQUISGRANENSECX)NCILIUM.  [Aix.] 

AHAIUCUM    CONril.IUM  —  A    council 

.  A.U.  1'47,  in  r  thn»«  who 

I  that   the   -  .    the  body. 

Orikjen  went  to  it,  and  i^         ;  '<>  hare  recLiuie  I 

tlietii  from  their  error  (hu^«  (■.  vi.  .'17).  [L.S.  F.] 

ARATOR,  commemorated  April  21  (Mart, 
incnm.).  [C] 

ARAUSICANUM  CONCILUII^Oranoe.] 

ARCA.  ARCULA.     L  A  ch«si  intended  to 

receive  |>eruniary  -  **  *"     'Ve  service  of  the 

church  or  for  the   ;  in,  .^/"■'/••.;</i«-Kt, 

c.  ;ii»).     Of  this    I  "arm 

jwTijniie,**  which  I  <-  vijd 

'  tnded   oviT,  vkiiu  t  •  » 

'Mr«>n  when   he    \\  r 

24);   and  .'^  .% 

!  us  says  (id   I  .{•. 

w.!*    committed    to   the    charge    of  a 

....,   f"  r  ih..  i.uriw.v..      The  h«>x  from 

ons  is  dcscriU^ 

c  :<). 
'J.  It  15      •    ^     '  '  '  .  h  til* 

Eucharikt  'aptit. 


tiie  ^rral  lrrt<>i  <•!  a  Hi<iitau  who  ati<-Uiptr<l  to 
o{ten  it  with  unhidy  h.'^ndft.  In  this  cjl**^  the 
c.x«ket  ap)>ears  to  hive  bero  io  the  h>>u^«,  and 
I M> I  hips  contained  the  rcatrrcd  Lucharut  for  the 


...  Among  *.^' 
opic  C  anon   ( 1 


■'1\     the     » 
*•   in  b.'f  I 


t  which  precede  the  F.thU 
r.it.  L>nfnt.  i.  .SOI)  u 
'    -urn  majorem."     The 

t      t    thia  arm  was  um4 

■     j  ii:  )-  se     .\»     '.)  >•     J  Aft-n, 

« 

!  .  ;<j 

'  It    may  have  eeived  U»«  pui{MM«  uf  an 

-HM  (q*.  T.). 

It  dne«  not  appear,  howerar,  t  e  was 

limited  to  the  case  of  unoonaecTA'  :  ^od 

when  we   remember  that  the  Coptj  -  • 

term  IXma^ri^w  to  the  Christ i>a  a!t^.    ^ 
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dot,  i.  182)  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
this  area  was  an  actual  chest  or  ark,  on  the  lid 
of  which,  the  Mercy-Seat,  consecration  took  place. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  chests  are  said  to  have 
been  anciently  used  as  altars  in  Rome  [Altar]. 
Dr.  Neale  (Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  186)  says 
that  the  tabout  or  ark  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  is 
used  for  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament.  Major 
Harris's  informant  (Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  iii. 
138)  declared  that  it  contains  nothing  except  a 
parchment  inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building,  [C] 

ARCADIUS.  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
Jan.  12  (Mart.  Horn.   VetX 

(2)  ^lartyr  in  Africa,  Nov.  12  (lb.).         [C] 

ARCANI  DISCIPLIXA  [Disciplina  Ar- 

CANl]. 

AECHANERIS,  commemorated  at  Rome 
Aug.  10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ARCHBISHOP.— The  earliest  use  of  this 
title  was  probably  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  are  fomiliar  in  the  Modern  Church,  viz.,  as 
designating  a  metropolitan  or  chief  bishop  of  a 
province.  Afterwards,  however,  as  the  hierar- 
chical system  of  the  Church  was  further  extended 
to  correspond  with  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  became  appropriated  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  patriarch.  Thus,  according  to 
Bingham  (ii.  17),  Liberatus  (Breviar.,  c.  17)  gives 
all  the  patriarchs  this  title  of  archbishops,  and, 
be  adds,  so  does  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  fre- 
quently, speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  under  the  name  of  archbishops 
also.  About  the  time  of  Constantine  the  empire 
was  divided  into  dioceses,  each  of  which  contained 
many  provinces.  This  division,  like  the  earlier 
one  of  provinces,  was  also  adopted  by  the  Church  ; 
and  as  the  State  had  an  exarch  or  vicar  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  civil  diocese,  so  the  Church, 
in  process  of  time,  came  to  have  her  exarchs  or 
patriarchs  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  capital  cities 
of  the  empire.  These  patriarchs  were  originally 
called  archbishops,  which  title  had  therefore  a 
much  more  extensive  signification  than  it  has  at 
present.  The  principal  privileges  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  that  period  were — 1.  To  ordain  all  the 
metropolitans  of  the  diocese,  their  own  ordination 
being  received  from  a  Dioces.'in  Synod  ;  2.  To  con- 
vene Diocesan  Synwls  and  to  preside  in  them  ; 
3.  To  receive  appeals  from  metroj)olitans  and  from 
Metropolitan  Syno<Js  ;  4.  To  censure  metropoli- 
tans, and  also  their  sutTragans  when  metropolitans 
were  remiss  in  censuring  them.  The  Patriarch  or 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  from  very  early 
timeh  s/^>me  [)eculiar  privileges  within  his  diocese, 
but  originally  ail  patriarchs  were  co-ordinate,  as 
well  a«  mutually  independent  as  regards  actual 
p<»wer,  thoii^jh  some  had  a  precedence  of  honour, 
a<*tli'i.«-  of  Rome,  C^jnstantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Jerusab  in,  to  whom  the  oanons  gave  precedence 
of  all  ot!i«?r». 

For  "  Archbishop  "  in  its  later  and  present  sig- 
nification, see  Metropolitan.  [D.  B.] 

ARCHDEACOX.  —'ApxiiidKoyos,  'Apx'- 
ii^Kuu,  'Apx'Afi/iTTjt  (C'ltal.  Patriarch.  Constant. 
I'HOf),  a/>.  Mai  Script,  let.  iii.  24.3,  though  per- 
hn\>n  iomewhat  late),  Archiduitonus,  Archidia- 
otn,  f^rita  M/dimus (Joaanen  Secundus,  Vit.  (ircg. 
M'U.  I.  i.  c.  2.')). 

L  Origin  of  Name  and  Office. — That  there  wrjj 


from  the  first  a  primacy  among  deacons,  as  there 
appears  to  have  been  among  presbyters,  and  as 
there  was  afterwards  among  bishops,  is  more  a 
matter  of  conjecture  than  of  historical  certainty. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  one  deacon, 
either  the  senior  in  otfice  or  the  most  eminent  in 
ability,  took  the  lead  of  the  rest,  as  St.  Stephen 
appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  seven  first 
deacons  (whence  the  Menologium  gives  him  the 
title  ' ApxiBioLKOvos) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  when 
this  became  a  part  «^  the  regular  ecclesiastic;il 
order.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  by  later 
writers  to  prominent  deacons  of  the  first  four 
centui-ies  ;  for  example,  St.  Lawrence,  who  had 
evidently  some  precedence  over  his  brother 
deacons,  is  called  archdeacon  by  St.  Augustine 
(Serm.  de  Diversis,  cxi.  cap.  9  ;  Sanctus  Laurentiuz 
archidiaconus  fuit)  ;  and  Caecilian  of  Carthage  is 
called  archdeacon  by  Optatus  (1.  i.  p.  18,  ed. 
Pai'is,  1679).  But  other  writers  describe  the 
office  by  a  periphrasis  ;  for  example,  Theodoret 
(Ff.  E.  i.  26)  uses  the  phrase  6  rov  xopoC  rccv 
hiaKovojv  r]yoviJ.€vos  to  describe  the  position — 
which  was  evidently  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
archdeacon — of  Athanasius  at  Alexandria ;  and 
there  is  the  negative  evidence  that  neither  the 
name  nor  the  office  is  mentioned  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  (although  some  have  supposed 
the  phrase  6  irapeCTws  ry  apx'^^P^^  SiaKovos,  in 
ii.  57,  to  refer  to  it),  and  that  Cornelius  (ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  43)  omits  the  archdeacon  from 
his  list  of  Church  officers  at  Rome.  The  first 
contemporary  use  of  the  title  is,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  the  old  version  of  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (Labb^,  Supplem.  Goncil.  p. 
505),  and,  in  the  Western  Church,  in  St.  Je- 
rome (e.g.  Ep.  xcv.  ad  Rusticum).  After  that 
peiiod  it  is  in  constant  use. 

In  both  East  and  West  the  title  appeal's  to 
have  been  restricted  to  the  secular  clergy ;  the 
fii'st  in  rank  of  the  deacons  of  a  monastery 
seems  to  have  had,  in  the  East,  the  title  of 
-rrpuToSioLKOvos  (but  not  universally,  for  Joannes 
Climacus,  Seal.  Farad,  p.  58,  also  uses  the  title 
&px*5taf  w»'  of  a  monk) ;  a  deacon  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  West  seems  to  have  had,  at  least 
in  early  times,  no  special  designation. 

II.  Mode  of  Apfjointinent. — The  mode  of  ap- 
pointment varied  with  particular  times  and 
places.  At  first,  and  in  some  places  perma- 
nently, the  deacon  who  was  senior  in  date  of 
ordination  appears  to  have  held  the  office,  with- 
out any  special  appointment,  by  riglit  of  his 
seniority.  That  this  was  the  usual  practice  at 
Constantinople  is  clear  from  the  answer  of  Ana- 
tolius  to  Leo  the  Great  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
and  Aetius.  Leo,  probably  having  the  use  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  his  mind,  assumes  in  his 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Anatolius  that  the 
latter  had  ap})ointed  (const ittiisse)  Andrew  arch- 
deacon. Anat(dius  re|)lies  that,  on  the  ordina- 
tion of  Aetius  as  presbyter,  Andrew  had  .suc- 
ceede<l  him  as  arch<leacon  in  regular  order  (7ion 
prove<tns  a  nohxH  scd  gradu  facicutc  Archidiaconi 
digiiitate  liononitus — S.  Leon.  Mag.  Op.  v(d.  L  p. 
6.').'{,  er|.  Paris,  1()75).  litit,  on  the  other  lianil, 
Sozomen  speaks  of  St?rapion  as  having  bi'en  ap- 
poinf'vl  by  Chrysostoin  (ftc  tipxi^ia-Kovov  avrou 
Kart(Trrj<T« — //.  E.  viii.  9),  an<l  Tlieo<ior<'t  notices 
that  Athanasius  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  deacons, 
th(tugh  young  in  years  (i/»oj  tV  vAikIuv).  wliicli 
could   hardly  have   been  the  ca.se  in  bc   lar;;i'  a 
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flhnrch  a«  that  of 
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elect.  lii«ir  iti- 
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UM  the  |iii«».i(;e  as  an  a^MTttoD  of  an  eiutmt; 
tact,  lo  the  We*l  tlicre  «ji|-  >r.  i,.  i>  iv.  i,..  n  .•» 
tiniilar  diTvr»Uy  of  pncti 
are  •onieti: 
Vit.  S.  G 
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I.    'Jo,   **  K'vitntn  i 

>    ;.  *!r  .,il  ")  »<'eni  t  ■  ^li..\v. 
:       '  I  !ioni  the  luture  of 


¥  1  ■•   •      : 

tlic   Ci^c,    • 
•o  much  f 

of  the  '  I  • 

gfif,  : 

poiotnu-Dt.  but  there  u  a  i;:in<>ti  ol  a  Gaiiic 
oiuiu-il  to  A.l>.  50G  (Co'K*.  A'jath,  cio.  xxiii^ 
M.iivi,  riii.  328)  which  itrougly  aaKcrts  the  rule 
ut  M'uioritj,  and  enacts  that  eren  in  •  ^h'-^  in 
which  the  M!oior  dencoQ^  i"0/4<r  $ui. 
natuntmy  was  uoHt  fur  tiie  uilice,  he  Wiw<  i<>  ii.i.<- 
the  title  {to'i  sui  nomgn  Uiw^U),  although  the 
burden  o(  the  duty  derolve<i  u|>un  auothtr.  li. 
later  times,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  lii^'ht  <  ' 
•pj'oiir 
III 

b    ■  ACV. 

Ol  .  "'in- 

guli  .t.  1 

from  t,  . 

Id  the  caooda  of  the  councils  wiitch  refer  to  the 
'••nturies  there  was  but 
.  diocese.  When  the 
>.'«  not  alto(;ether  clenr. 
hnve  been  a  re^ult  }»nrtly 
1  |Mri»he!i, 
,  di«K'e»e» 
\w:n  uiti  di\'i»ion». 
«.f  Meri'i.t  (\.r».  ♦>•'•'») 
1,  1    tiie    .«; 

ni  II  in  4Mc>' 

to   iniicite  th.'it  such  a  |>r:irticc  had 
tem)4;ttod.  if  Dot  acta:illy  :id<>ptud  (Cu'i  .  . 
can.  X.,  ilansi,  xi.  81);  but  the  first  actual  re- 
oortl    of    a    plurality    of  archdear-  ••-    '"-Mrt   a 
ccnturr  later  in  the  diocese  of  >  In 
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afxhdt«ooos   were  UAUally  priatta,   whcrcx*   tt.c 
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'  '  be  an  archdcacoft.     I' 
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.  f    .nn 
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k.,  •     . 

di|;nitAie  Don  potuit  ao^rl  ne  p 
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what  d.-ite  presbyters  were  aliowod  to 
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C'  |M>)ut  is  that  wt. 


(3l.iU-i,  AV.  4'J7). 

IV.   Fumiiot^. — At   firrt   an   arrhdeacoo  dii'- 
fere<l  only  r  icr>Ds  in  r**»j>ect  of  pre- 

ce^lence.      1  ••*    of  the    Lt'l    h«     .^a. 

prob.ihly  never  much   more.      Indi\i'lu.il 
denc«>n.4  attained  t<»  emin<  ii<  ••.  l-iif    i- -t   )  \    ■■ 
of  their    otlice.      Their  ■ 
pririlei^es  as  the  right  ot 
the  cathedral  (c.<;.  »t  Al' 

19).  nod  o(  reo  :• 

the  other  dea(^i. 
ai     "  us  '»'    '' 

Ai  ive  hail    : 


C,   XVti.  .m>. 
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tile  poor*;  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  archdeacon 
as  •'  mensarum  et  viduarum.  minister  "  (S,  Hie- 
ron.  in  Ezech.  cxlviii.),  and  the  4th  Council  of 
Carthage  prohibits  a  bishop  from  attending  to 
the  "  gubernationem  viduarum  et  peregrinarum  " 
himself,  but  orders  him  to  do  so  "  per  archi- 
presbyterum  aut  per  archidiaconum  "  (IV.  Cone, 
Carth.  can.  xvii. ;  Mansi.  iii.  952). 

Afterwards,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  letter  of 
Isidore  of  Seville  to  the  Bishop  of  Cordova, 
he  appears  to  have  distributed  to  the  clergy  of 
the  several  oi'ders  the  money  which  was  oti'ered 
for  their  support  at  the  communion  (Isid.  Hisp. 
Ep.  ad  Luidifr.,  Op.  ed.  Paris,  1601,  p.  615). 

(2)  The  archdeacon  had  the  "  ordinatio  eccle- 
siae,"  that  is,  the  superintendence  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  cathedral  church  and  of  divine 
service.  He  was  "master  of  the  ceremonies." 
As  such  he  had  (a)  to  keep  note  of  the  calendar, 
and  to  announce  the  fasts  and  festivals  (Isid. 
Hisp.  ibid. ;  cf.  the  phrase  "  concionatur  in  po- 
pulos"  of  Jerome  in  Ezech.  c.  xlviii.).  ()3)  He 
had  to  correct  offences  against  ecclesiastical  order 
during  divine  service  ;  for  example,  at  Carthage 
a  woman  who  kissed  the  relics  of  an  unrecog- 
nized martyr  was  reproved  {correjia)  by  Caeci- 
lian  (Optat.  i.  p.  18).  Probably  this  was  a  duty 
of  the  archdeacon  in  the  2as-  as  well  as  in  the 
West ;  at  least  it  is  dirfif„.i  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  unseemly  scuffle  between  Meletius 
and  his  archdeacon  at  Antioch  (Sozom.  H.  E.  iv. 
28)  unless  we  suppose  that  the  latter  was  exer- 
cising x  supposed  right.  (7)  He  had  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Church  for  divine  ser- 
vice wore  properly  made,  and  that  the  ritual 
was  properly  observed.  Isidore  of  Seville  (^i')id.) 
assigns  to  him  in  detail,  "  cura  vestiendi 
dltaris  a  levitis,  cura  incensi,  et  sacrificii 
necessaria  sollicitudo,  quis  levitarum  Aposto- 
lura  et  Evangelium  legat,  quis  preces  dicat.** 
(5)  The  same  authority,  or  quasi-authority,  may 
be  quoted  for  his  having  also  charge  of  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral  church :  "  pro  repa- 
randis  diocesanis  basilicis  ipse  suggerit  sacerdoti  " 

(»0k/.). 

(3)  The  archdeacon  had  to  superintend  and  to 
exercise  discipline  over  the  deacons  and  other 
inferior  clergy.  This  was  common  to  both  East 
and  West  ;  and  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  we  find  it  stated  that  a  deacon  (Maras  of 
Lrlessa)  had  been  excfimmunicated  by  his  arch- 
deacon {a.Koiv(t}vriT6%  ((TTL  T<fi  Ihico  apxi^t^cLKdvcf!  : 
but  the  bishop,  Ib.is,  who  is  speaking,  goes  on  to  say, 
oi/if  ifioi  iariv  aKoiuwvriTo^,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  l-ishop  and  the  archdeacon  had  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  over  deacons  :  Mansi,  vii. 
232).  A  curious  instance  of  the  extent  of  their 
authority  is  afforded  by  a  cinon  of  the  Council 
of  Agde,  in  Gaul,  which  onncts  that  "Clerici  qii 
<y)mani  nutriuut  ab  archidiacono  etiamsi  nolu- 
erint  inriti  det«)ndeantur"  (Coru:.  A'jath.  cjin.  xx. ; 
Manjii,  viii.  .'128).  This  ordinnri/  jurisdiction  of 
nn  archdeacon  over  the  infi;rior  ch.Tgy  rnuht  be 

hed  from  th«!  d*-lc'f<itrd  jurisdiction 
|>OHii«<'.AC'd  in  later  tiinoH.  The  canon 
uncil  of  Tojtfdo  whi<:h  ic  cited  in  the 
•M  giving  him  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 

orer  preAbyters  i«  confeiiftedly  spurious  (Man»i, 

Ui.  KjoH), 

(4)  Thin  )>ower  of  excrciHin^  discipline  was 
eombiD<;'i  with  the  duty  of  in»tructin>{  tlic  in- 
Cmor  rlergy  in  the  duties  of  their  oJlice.     The 


4th  Council  of  Carthage  enacts  that  the  ostia- 
rius  before  ordination  is  to  be  instructed  by 
the  archdeacon.  Gregory  of  Tours  identilies  the 
archdeacon  with  the  "  praeceptor "  (//.  F.  lib. 
vi.  0.  36),  and  speaks  of  himself  as  living  at  the 
head  of  the  community  of  deacons  (^Vit.  Patr.  c. 
9).  The  house  of  this  community  appears  to 
have  been  called  the  "  diaconium  "  ("  lector  in 
diaconio  Caeciliani " — Optat.  lib.  i.  c.  21),  and  is 
probably  referred  to  by  Paulinus  Avheu  he  says 
that  he  lived  "  sub  cura  "  of  the  deacon  Castus 
(Paulin.  Vit.  Amhros.  c.  42), 

(5)  As  a  corollary  from  these  relations  of  an 
archdeacon  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  was  his  office 
to  enquire  into  their  character  before  ordination, 
and  sometimes  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
itself.  Even  in  the  East  it  is  possible  that  he 
had  some  kind  of  control  over  ordinations,  for 
Ibas  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  his  arch- 
deacon from  ordaining  an  unworthy  person  as 
bishop  (KcoAu0eiS  Trapo  TO C  TiqviKavra  apxiSto- 
k6vov  avTov — Cone.  Chalc.  act  x,,  as  quoted  by 
Labbe,  iv.  647,  e.,  but  Mansi  substitutes  Trpec- 
fivTepo V — vii,  224).  In  the  African  Church  the 
archdeacon  was  directed  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  the  subdeacons,  acolytus,  and 
ostiarius  (IV,  Cone.  Carthag.;  Mansi,  iii.  951). 
Throughout  the  West  his  testimony  to  charac- 
ter appears  •^.o  have  been  required.  At  Rome 
this  was  the  case  even  at  the  ordination  of  pres- 
byters ;  but  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  unius  urbis 
consuetudinem  "  (S.  Hieron,  Ep.  ci,  al.  Ixxxv,  ad- 
Evang.).  In  later  times  the  archdeacon  enquired 
into  the  literary  as  well  as  into  the  moral  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  ordination  ;  but  there 
is  no  distinct  authority  for  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  case  during  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies ;  the  earliest  is  that  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
in  874,  who  directed  his  archdeacon-presbyters 
to  enquire  diligently  into  both  the  "vita  et 
scientia  "  of  those  whom  they  presented  for  ordi- 
nation (Mansi,  xv,  497),  In  ojie  other  point  they 
appear  in  some  i)laces  to  have  conformed  to  latei 
practice,  for  Isidore  of  Pelusium  {Ep.  i,  29)  re- 
proves his  archdeacon  for  making  money  from 
ordination /pes  (Jnrh  rifiris  xf'po'^'oi'i'i'J'). 

2.  The  second  class  of  an  archdeacon's  func- 
tions, were  those  which  grew  out  of  his  close 
connection  with  the  bishop.  The  closeness  of 
this  connection  is  shown  as  early  as  the  4th 
century  by  St,  Jerome,  who  says  of  the  "  primus 
ministeriorum,"  i.e.  the  arclnleacon,  that  ho 
never  leaves  the  bishop's  side  ("  a  pontificis 
latere  non  recedit" — Hieron,  in  Ezech.  c,  xlviii.). 
This  expression  has,  without  any  corroborative 
evidence  except  the  indefinite  j)hrase  of  the 
Aj)Ostolical  Constitutions  ((|uoted  above),  been  in- 
terpreted exclusively  of  his  attendance  upon  thf- 
bishop  at  the  altar.  It  is  j)r()bable  that  this  is 
included  in  the  exj)ression,  but  it  is  im]irobabK! 
that  nothing  else  is  meant  by  Jt.  The  mass  of 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  while  the  arcli-prcs- 
byter  was  the  bishoj)'s  assistant  chiefly  in  sj»i- 
ritual  matters,  the  archdeacon  was  his  assistant 
ciiicfly  in  secular  matters. 

(1)  He  was  attachofl  to  the  bishop,  probably 
in  the  capacity  of  a  modern  chapl.iin  or  secre- 
tary. He  transacted  the  greater  part  of  the 
buMincHH  of  the  diocene  ;  for  example,  St.  Leo 
Hpeaku  of  the  ollice  an  involving  "diKpcnHutioucm 
totiilt  c:iUK,'ie  et  «'ftra«*  ecclohinrttica"?  (f''/>.  Ixxxiv. 
(//,  Ivii.).    He  conveyed  the  biwhop'a  orders  to  th« 
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cler jf r ;    for  exuinple,  » 

)>r<'hiliited    Ki'iphnnin"    • 

•o  "per  R- 

a/.  In.).      I 

•roniU  ;  r 

Chiilcp<loti  I,   i 

oi  the  Council  of  Trullo. 

which  forbid*  a  tlencoo   :.. 

over  a  prenbytcr,  c»ce|it   whrn  a 
lute  for  n  f     • 
of  Mcriila. 
ditapprurc^  c!    ii.'- 


X*.  7?),  which  expreMly 


were    »ometiniM    ia 
whence  l»i<lore  of  I". 
dtMcon,    %i\j*    that 


lice.      Ordinarv  deacoo* 
I     the    •'  bikhop't    erea," 
vvrilinjj  to  hi«  arch- 
to   be    "all    eye" 
{iKot    i^aXuht   i^t\*tt    i/wdpx*u^ — I'^id.   Pel. 

('.')  In  »nin<*whnt  Inter  timex  he  waa  dele- 
gate<i  by  the  bmhop  to  viHit  |<nti»heii.  and  to 
exercitc  juri»«iictioD  orer  all  onlern  of  the  clergy. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  tasU  It  grew 
up  in  the  We.Ht  with  the  (growth  of  large  dio- 
ceses with  the  prevalence  of  the  prart-'  •*  ■;■- 
iKtintinf;    bi.-<ho)t8    for   other    than    ec<  I 


merits,  and  wit 
iinmanity  of  • 
from  the  jurivlu'.ii.u  t»r  the  . 
it    i*   dit?ifMl»    t'l  <lft«»rmin^ 

m; 


riunj  !«•  <•:  me 
:i«    «n<l    thiops 


that  of  tnc  Council  of  Auxerrc  in  iylr,  wmch 
•nncted  thitt,  in  certain  ca5c»,  a  i^irish  priest 
"wno  was  detained  by  inBrmity  should  M>nd  "  .id 
archidiac«>num  amtni^"  implying  a  certain  otiicial 
relation  lH'twe««n  them.  More  definite  testimony 
is  alfonied  by  the  Council  of  Chilons  in  B.'SM, 
which  cxpre.sily  recognises  his  right  of  visiting 
prirat.  '    ('*  oratori.-i  |»er  vill.i*  {Kitentum  " 

—  /.«  c.in.  14  ;  Mansi.  X.  ll'.»J).   A  simi- 

lar cnai  tiiuiit  waa  made  nt  the  wci-nd  Council 
of  Chilons,  in  81.'t,  which,  however,  censures  the 
exacting  of  fees  for  visitations  ("  ne  cm^us  exi- 
gant "-  ff.  '''•n<\  CiVtill.  c.  l^).  In  Intrr  time* 
this  "  "  borame  a  "delegatio  jnTjH'tu.\," 

not  rt\    it  the  plertsure  of  the  bishop  who 

had  conferred  it  ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  case 
during  thi*  (ir«t  nine  centuries  is  clear  from  the 
letter   of    llinrmar   to   his  archd.'ac««ns  («|uote<l 
aboveX  and  also  from    tho    fac*    •■    -    '     ' 
Seville,    «ho*e    authority,     or      j 
was  so   fre<]Uently   quoted    to  cot; 
pretensions   of  the  arrh'leAcon*,   • 
their  vimting  y  ■ 

The   ri^e   of   ! 
archdeacon   is    still 
century  we  find  hiir. 

sesaor  in  certain  CJises  (I.  (b»w'.  M  it\a\  can.  8, 
MansI,  ix.  dt.l;  II.  (  ua  .  .\LUtt^\  can.  1.';  Mansi.ix. 
9M);  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  an  **archU«aooD'a 
court  "  within  the  |teriod  of  which  th« 
work  t«l(es  co(;nixanc«. 

(M)  In  the  Kast.  during  the  vacaocr  of  a 


thi 


l.-t-"iti..n  f<\   tj,.  ir  l.i»tk't»  IhoMonu,  Um  areb* 
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lion  to 
..t    K-'i's,    that    •  . 
deaton  a  prcbyler. 
ccMkion,    u    verv    t|' 
earlier    than    the   « 
doubt,  man ' 
but  the  m< 
times 

thoM! 

b«»th  ... 

(Ar  tdund<>r  UrUtifiM  the  .\r.  hl.-.i.  •  n. 

who  was  S4imetimcs  . 

copi,"  but  '*  cor  epi*-   ,  .  .. 

or  sulfragan  bishop;  the  blunder, 
not  uufreijuentiv  r„.-...«.^i    .«...„.  •  ,, 

in  the  first   in*'  •    ■    «- 

Uitionf  reit'fUdtirji  n         •# ,<«j<-.>ii.<ji.«.  (|u<>ti-l    it:    H, 
Vales.  A,lnot.  aj  ThroJorH,  L  26.)  [L  H.l 

ARCHKLAl'S.  or    \ 
rormoratrl  Au^.  'j;i  (  J/ - 

AHCIIIMANDRITK  (Vx*'  ^n«  uA^P^t, 
lit.    ruler   of  *•  • 
i    that    is — a    fav. 

t.iplior  lor  ig  monasteries   id   lue   i-.^t, 

and   very   -  ■■\.      As   early   as    K.V.      '.'S 

we   find    Sf.  commenrinj: 

against   heris..  <'\jU''nce  of  a 

dres-sod  to  him  by  Acacitis  and  Tnul.  s* 
themselves  "  pr-^J-v.-r^  .«!  .,.>,„,..). 
that  ia,  father*  ' 

Carche«ion  and   iwi.".*  m  »  •■^.> -.-j.  1 1.1.      1  «•- 
St.  Epij>hanius  omits  to  style  them  "archi:; 
drites      in  '  '  ■■ .  because  the  term  w.< 


yet  in  g't 
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and  nniiin 

p.  ll'MV 

448. 

their  *^..   :  _ 

himself  an  arc) 

•-•■-1   was  st\ ... 
rently  ;  but,  1 
•  d  ov*r  sever." 
ver  but  one.  1 
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t"  1  ni- 
was   an 


nor.  and    by  p«<»n«    Uiiirrvtit 
name.      !*ut    if  it   is  a  fact   t: 
were  !o  their  office  by  tor 

alone.  '.  .■•*  i.-iir**-    my\  \\.\\i 

admitt«<i  t  I  seem  to 

%\\- •'  •      '     t»      .n 

t: 


.  I     DO 


the  Ir*  • 

to  tht  cJergy  of  Alaiandna  to  Inform  then  of  th« 
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AECHINIMUS 

garis  archimandrite  as  the  equivalent  for  abbot, 
and  hegumen  for  prior,  in  the  Western  monas- 
teries; but  he  can  only  mean  that  the  offices  ii 
each  case  were  analogous.  Rarely,  but  occasion- 
ally, bishops  and  archbishops  themselves  were 
designated  archimandrites  in  the  West  and  East. 
For  fuller  details,  see  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Eccl.  s.  v. ; 
Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Graec.  s.  v.,  fxavZpa ;  Habert's 
Pontifical.  Eccl.  Graec.  p.  570,  et  seq.     [E.  S.  F.] 

ARCHINIMUS,  confessor,  commemorated 
March  29  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet).  [C] 

ARCHIPARAPHONISTA  ('Apxt'rapa(/)co- 
vi<Trr)%),  a  principal  officer  of  the  Roman 
*'  Schola  Cantorum,"  [Cantor]  called  also 
"  Quartus  Scholae."  It  belonged  to  his  office  to 
name  the  chanters  who  were  to  sing  the  several 
parts  of  the  service  in  a  Pontifical  Mass  {Ordo 
Boiaanus,  I.  c.  7  ;  III.  c.  7) ;  to  go  before  the  pope, 
and  place  for  him  a  prayer-desk  before  the  altar 
(0.  H.  I.  c.  8);  and  to  bring  to  the  sub-deacon 
the  water  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  mass 
(0.  H.  I.  c.  U).  [C] 

AECHIPPUS,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul 
commemorated  March  20  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.) ;  as 
«  Apostle,"  Feb.  19  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

ARCHISCBDL\COXUS.— This  is  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Aux- 
erre  (Synod.  Autissiodor.  can.  6  ;  Mansi,  ix.  912), 
but  apparently  not  elsewhere.  If  the  reading  be 
genuine,  it  would  appear  that  in  some  dioceses 
the  subdeacons  as  well  as  the  deacons  had  their 
primate  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reading 
should  be  subarchidiaconum,  which  may  have 
been  another  name  for  the  officer  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  6  Sevrepevwv,  and  to  some  Western 
dioceses  as  secu/idariiis.  [E.  H.] 

ARCHPRESBYTER.  (apxnrpea^irfpos, 
Sozom.  H.  E.  viii.  12  ;  but  the  ordinary  Greek 
term  was  irpwroirpecr^vTfpos,  which  is  found  ap- 
plied to  the  same  person  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  Socrates,  If.  E.  vi.  9 ;  cf.  also  Phot. 
ISibl.  59,  in  the  account  of  the  irregular  synod 
against  Chrysostom,  and  Mansi,  vii.  252,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  word  was  found  in 
tome  versions  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  ;  in  later  times  =  TrpcoToirdiras,  Codin.  Dc 
0/f.  Eccl.  Const,  c.  i. ;  archipreshyter^  S.  Hieron. 
Ep.  xcv.  ad  Rustic.) 

The  origin  of  the  office  is  not  clear  ;  after  the 
permaD«;at  esUiblishment  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  episcopate  and  presbyterate  it  appears 
that  the  senior  presbytA"  had  certain  recognized 
ri^hbi  in  virtue  of  his  seniority  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  had  a  distinct  name  until 
the  cio»e  of  the  4th  century,  when  we  find  it,  as 
quoted  above,  in  Socrates. 

For  w^me  time  the  name,  when  given  at  all, 
•eem)!  to  have  hpen  given  as  a  matter  of  cotirse 
to  the  proshyter  who  was  senior  in  date  of  ordi- 
Datioo.  But  the  .-issertion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Oral,  iliii.  .'',{»)  that  he  refuse!  t^v  ruv  irpKr- 
^vrifnav  irpnrinrjtTiy,  which  liasil  offered  liini, 
and  the  phrase  of  Liberatus  (lirev.  c,  xiv.)  'Sjui 
[•««  lJi<:t.  of  Chr.  Iii(Kjr.  art.  Du^;0K(;8  OK 
ALKXA.NDnu]  et  eum  \_I)ui,.  of  Chr.  Hiojr.  art. 
pROTKRiLg]  archiprewbyterum /ec<r/-ai  "  seem  to 
•how  that  in  tome  places  in  the  tla^t  the  binhop 
had  the  j>ower  of  making  a  upecial  appointment. 
Id  the  Went,  however,  tlii»  wan  regapled  an  a  vio- 
lation of  the  re'^ul.'ir  order,  for  St.  I.eo  (/v'/'.  v. 
al.  xrii.)  findi  gre;it  fault  with  Dorus  of  beue- 
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ventum  for  giving  precedence  (he  does  not  use 
the  word  archpresbyter)  to  a  newly  oi'dained 
presbyter  over  his  seniors. 

At  first  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
archpresbyter  in  a  diocese  (cf.  S.  Hieron.  Ep.  xcv. 
ad  Rustic,  "  singuli  ecclesiarum  episcopi,  singuli 
archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi").  He  took 
rank  next  after  the  bishop,  all  of  whose  functions 
he  performed  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  and 
some  of  them,  e.g.  baptism,  during  the  bishop's 
temporary  absence.  It  has  been  held  that  he 
had  also  a  right  of  succession,  but  this  is  hardly 
proved.  With  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
the  large  dioceses  of  the  West  and  the  growing 
difficulty  of  subdividing  them,  on  account  of  their 
identification  with  civil  divisions,  began  the  sys- 
tem of  placing  an  archpresbyter  (arch,  ruralis') 
in  each  of  the  larger  towns,  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  clergy  of  the  surrounding 
district  as  the  archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral  to 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral.  The 
first  mention  of  these  rural  archpresbyters  is  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  (^Mirac.  i.  78,  ii.  22).  Their 
duties  may  be  gathered  from  various  canons  of 
Galilean  and  Spanish  councils.  The  Council  of 
Tours,  in  567,  enacted  that  subpresbyters  were  te 
be  liable  to  penance  if  they  neglected  to  compel 
the  presbyters  and  other  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective districts  to  live  chastely  (Mansi,  ix.  797). 
The  Council  of  Auxerre,  in  578,  inflicted  a  similar 
but  heavier  penalty  on  them  if  they  neglected 
to  inform  the  bishop  or  the  archdeacon  (the  first 
instance  of  such  a  subordination  of  rank)  of 
clerical  delinquencies ;  and  also  enacted  that 
"  saeculares  "  wHo  neglected  to  submit  to  the 
"  institutionem  et  admonitioncm  archipresbyteri 
sui "  were  to  be  not  only  suspended  from  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  but  also  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
discretion  (Mansi,  ix.  797).  From  Can.  19  of  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  in  630,  it  would  api)ear  that 
certain  feudal  rights  of  seigniority  had  begun  to 
attach  to  the  archpresbyters,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  office  was  being  held  by  laymen 
(Mansi,  x.  597).  The  Council  of  Chalons,  in  650, 
enacted  that  lay  judges  were  not  to  visit  mona.^- 
teries  or  parishes,  except  on  the  invitation  in  the 
one  case  of  the  abbot,  in  the  other  of  the 
archpresbyter  (Mansi,  x.  1191). 

The  name  decanus,  which  was  given  to  the 
archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral,  and  decanus  ru- 
ralis,  which  was  given  to  the  arch})resbyter  of  a 
country  district,  as  also  the  struggle  for  pre- 
cedence between  the  archpresbyters  and  the 
archdeacons,  in  which  the  latter  were  ultimately 
victorious,  belong  to  a  later  period.  [E.  H.] 

ARCHIVES.    [Rkoisters.] 

ARCOSOLIUM.  This  word  is  derived  by 
Martigny  (Dit.  dcs  Antiq.  Chrc'l.)  from  "arcus, 
an  arch,  and  "solium,"  which  according  tn  liim 
is  sometimes  useil  in  the  sense  of  sarcophagus. 
Some  iiiscrij)ti(ins,  and  jtarf iciilarly  one  now  in 
the  cortile  of  the  I'alazzo  liorghese  (M.irehi, 
Mon.  dcllo  Arti  Christ,  prinit.  p.  H.")),  which  runs 
thus,  •' I)omus  cternalis  Aur.  Celsi  et  Aur.  liari- 
tatis  compari  mees  [/^//.  comparavinius]  fe<:imus 
nobis  et  nostris  et  amicis  arcosolio  cum  parieti- 
rulo  nuo  in  pacem,"  make  mention  «»l"  it,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  denote  those  t(»n)l>s  hewn 
in  the  living  rock  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome  (mid 
elnewhere),  in  which  tliere  is  an  arched  opening 
above  the  jiorliun  reserved  for  the  depoMliou  of 
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the  buly  to  b«  ioterrrtl.  the  fjravc  bciDK  dag 
from  ftbuve  duwowariU  loto  the  ruervecl  portiuD 
b<]<<w  the  art'h. 

There  «eems,  howerer,  »oroe  rta«on  for  doubt- 
ini;  whether  the  »ttributiua  of  the  word  u 
correct,    and    whether   u  •         •    rnther  to 

UuiiTitnn  1  bv  it  the  iic|.  .  ■  r»  or  cu- 

bit uU  in  which  the  grcal  mjj'Mty  of  tb4>*e 
tonibn  nr«*  found. 

]l  i  lie  tomb  of  the 

|(lt)  I  , .  it    tiv»»    >w>-!i«"». 

c«'eo  it  two  w<M 
three  in  loculi 

while  the  iuM:ri|*liou  quoie«i.  aiMivc  would  »cvm 
to  imply  that  n  >"''  i'  1  >r  '<r  iiumbor  WiTe  to  be 
|.lace<i  in  the  Aureliu*  C'el- 

»uj»;but  it  may  i"  ..  .i ,-.  ;»!»  were  all  men- 
tioned iu  orderth.it  the  right  of  iutcnnent  of  rela- 
tion«  or  fVi»?uU  mikjht  not  be  disputed  if  claimed. 
It  is  not  clear  Jmw  or  where  the  parieticulum 
or    jiartilioa    could    be    placed.      Mart  > 

that  tlie  arcoM>lia  were  divided  into  m- 
|k«rtment5  by  these  wall*,  but  d«»cs  u  u 

in   what    wnjf.     If   the  word    mean    i. 
tomb,    parieticulum   >vould    probably    lucau    li»e 
wall  iucludiKl  under  the  arch. 

The  word  may  really  be  derivird  from  "area," 
a  sarcophajju-H,  and  •*  jvolium,"  which  amonjj  other 
meanin;;s  ha«  that  of  a  piscina  or  roorvoir  iu  a 
bath,  and  in  mediaeval  Latin  of  a  chamber  Rene- 
rally  ,  it  may  thus  denote  a  vault  couLaiuing 
larcophagi. 

In  th"  tombs  of  thia  kind  the  receptacle  for  the 
f  .  ■  ■       L  slab  of  marble, 

4,,  "      ii^  it  in^rted. 

In  a  ,,  's    forward 

into  ti  ar«-'h  »r« 

continued  to  the  L,'n>un«l  rcophagu*. 

Such  .-klabs  or  .•^u«  opfi  ^  :i  .suppoccd 

to  have  aerved  a»  altar*  during  the  j»criod  of  jter- 
»ecution,  aa  being  the  resting-places  of  sainU  or 
martrra,  and  iu  »ome  instances  thi»  may  have 
been  the  cjuc  ;  but  the  far  greater  nuniWr  of  these 
tombs  are  no  doubt  of  later  date,  ami  simply  the 
11  ■   '  .    the  wealthier  clas*.      The 

i,  ,  of  the  3rd  century  were,  as 

I  of  CalliJitU3i(on  the 

1,  not  io  lhe*e  "ar- 
i  arcuata,"  but  ia  ' 
IU    the    wall    ju»l 
eJiough  to  receive  a   bo«iy   placed   length*  i>c   o- 
De  Uo»*i.   I.oiM  S4t.  Crt^t.  t.  ii.  tav.  i.  ii.  in). 
It  (wtms  hardly  prob^ibU  that,  when 

irinu*    martyra  were    interred  in  so       > 

m  inner,  more  obacure  aufferen*  should  be  more 

1  '         ilhI;    thl<    'ration    sceui*    to 

,  Mr  the  fi  ■■  that,  where  a 


cokoiin  "  or  "  ii 
liK-uli."     ex« 
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In  the  walls  of  thia  chambar  ara  tJirM  Urga 

•*ar<f.^.!i.\."    in    front    of  one    of  which  wa«   a 
111  'h  no  iD*< 

cui ■....,;    l*op«    K_- 

ii.  tar.  Ui.  ir.  and  viiL).    1 
Jul,  \^..^  ,..  .  1..    I...  .  , ...  i  ^iii.   .,. 

tions,  ;  ic*.     Th 

it 

ii 
A 


titne  lUe  awe  aiid  re*p«vt  leil  for   t^cUi   lU  the*« 
words — 

"  Hie  (alrar  vuloi  f>inmM  mea  oottdf  re  meaibfa 
Si-d  dnrm  UdjoI  aauctus  tcxatv  piarum.** 

This  pinu<:  awe  crradually  dimiQtahe<l,  and  loculi 
are  found  •  ibora,  balow,  before,  at  tba 

Hide  of  the  .«  ofooofaMora  aod   ii>   itvrv 

Hence  the  formulae  "ad  aanctoa,*'  "ad  • 


*'  supra  Sancton, 
often  found  in 
go«>d  instance  *>' 
the  tomb  of  I'o] 
\'.  the 


.^""anlc    

the  catacomb*. 


vs     iffcu    cut 


order  to 


IxK-uli  SO  eir.'»r.\te'I  w 


In  t: 


I... I     to 

t  ■  th« 


,-  I       la  ti.' 
,.      liitut,    ai. 


with    stucco,    and   witn 

,t  iMii.'.-  Ill*  tiii«  \%  .itT'ild*"  I 


»  (or  y 

it   of  whi.   . 
at. 


1-3U) 
.  :itH  io 


•w. 
...   ofSt.  Cal- 
.m  "  was  di»co- 

•■  -1, 

!• 
•A  :  ne  carij 

•      .     th 

,  e  It.    K»  '  i*  '«^uad 

>  on  the    •'  '•».'    ''•'*•   »• 

pi.  iriL-Ui.    One  of  tbt  mo«»  iwmarkablt  In- 
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stances  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Hermes  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  called  by  his  name. 

The  tombs  of  this  class  are  more  usually  found 
in  the  "  cubicula,"  or  small  chambers,  than  in 
the  galleries  of  the  catacombs:  in  the  former,  two, 
three,  or  more  are  often  found.  Martigny  seeks 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  those  found  in  the 
"  cubicula,"  which  he  thinks  may  often  or  gene- 
rally be  those  of  wealthy  individu.^ls  made  at 
their  own  cost,  and  those  in  the  so-called  chapels 
or  larger  excavations,  which  he  thinks  were  con- 
structed at  the  general  charge  of  the  Christian 
community.  In  one  such  chapel  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  near  Rome  there  are  eleven  such 
tombs.  Kostell  {Beschreibwig  von  Bom,  by  Bunsen 
and  others,  vol.  i.  p.  408)  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  such  chapels,  specially  connected  with  the 
veneration  of  martyrs,  do  not  usually  date  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
The  work  of  the  Cav.  de'  Rossi  on  the  catacombs 
(^Rom/i  Crist.  Sotterranea)  will  no  doubt  when 
completed  throw  great  light  on  all  these  ques- 
tions, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  except 
by  that  union  of  the  most  careful  and  minute  in- 
vestigation, and  candid  and  impartial  criticism, 
which  that  learned  archaeologist  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  them. 

Examples  of  tombs  of  the  same  form  may  be 
found  in  structures  above  ground  at  a  much  later 
date :  two  such  are  in  the  walls  of  the  entrance 
to  the  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  a  building  probably  not  later  than  the 
7th  century.  One  tomb  is  quite  plain,  the  other 
decorated  with  plaited  ornaments  in  the  style 
prevalent  circa  800.  [A.  N.] 

AREA.  I.  A  space  within  which  monuments 
stood,  which  was  protected  by  the  Roman  law 
from  the  acts  of  ownership  to  which  other  lands 
were  liable.  Such  areae  are  frequent  by  the 
side  of  most  of  the  great  roads  leading  into  Rome, 
and  letters  on  the  monument  describe  how  many 
feet  of  frontage,  and  how  many  in  depth,  belong  to 

it.     Tne  formula  is,  IX-FR-P IN-AG-P.  .  .  . 

»r.,  "In  fronte  pedes — ":  "In  agro  pedes — ." 
The  size  of  these  areae  varied  much;  some  were 
16  feet  square,  some  24  feet  by  15  ;  a  square  of 
about  125  feet  each  way  seems  to  have  betu 
common;  the  example  in  Horace  (^Sat.  i.  8,  12) 
i;ives  us  1000  feet  by  300;  and  some  appear  to 
li.ivp  been  even  larger  than  this;  one  of  Gruter's 
fu-.riptione^,  for  instance,  (i.  2,  p.  cccxcix.  1), 
!  '.:.s,  "  Huic  monumeuto  cedunt  agri  puri  jugera 

''. til."  S<j  large  a  space  was  required,  nut  fi)r  the 

uiiiisoleum  which  was  to  be  erected,  but  in  some 
cH^tfs  for  the  reception  of  many  tombt,  in  others 
tor  the  f»«rformance  of  sacra,  which  were  often 
nnmerouKly  attended  (Northcote  and  Brownlow's 
Rjiaa  S<4terntn&i,  pp.  47  f.). 

Oo  a  monument  or  a  boundary  stone  of  the 
•rea  was  engraved  a  formula  indicating  that  thi>» 
plot  was  not  to  \i;uM  to  the  heirs  of  him  who  set 
it  a[irirt  for  kepulture.  This  w;ls  generally 
H'M'HN'J^.  i.e.,  "Hoc  moDumeutum  haercdes  non 
»*'juitur  "  (Orelli's  [nn'riptioneH.  No.  ^Mil).  The 
•s,rrw|>oudin,.'  Greek  form  was,  "  toIi  KKripuv6- 
M'/i*  uou  oiiK  iitaHo\ov6ii(Tn  tovtu  rh  tiin)u.*\oi'" 
(P«o<.lih'H  (JorjniH  Invrijitionum,  No.  .'hi70), 

la  the  Roman  <;,ifa<;omhH  (uire  haj*  evidently 
betn  taken  lent  the  nuhterranean  exc^'ivatioti-* 
•hooM  traoxgnsAS  the  litnitx  of  the  araa  ou  tiie 
•ttr&c*  (Northcote,  u.5.  48 X 


This  reverence  of  the  Roman  law  for  burial- 
places  enabled  the  early  Christians,  except  in 
times  of  persecution  or  popular  tumult,  to 
preserve  their  sepulchres  inviolate.  The  areas 
about  the  tombs  of  martyrs  were  especially  so 
preserved,  where  meetings  for  worship  were  held, 
and  churches  frequently  built.  TertuUian  {Ad 
Scapul.  3)  tells  us  that  when  Hilarianus,  a  perse- 
cutor, had  issued  an  edict  against  the  formation  of 
such  areae,  the  result  was  that  the  areae  (thresh- 
ing-floors) of  the  heathen  lacked  corn  the  follow- 
ing year.  So  the  Acta  Froconsularia  of  the  trial 
of  Felix  (in  Baronius,  ann.  314  §  24)  speak  of  the 
areae, "  where  you  Christians  make  prayy  Aj"  (ubi 
orationes  facitis).  These  areae  were  frequently 
named  from  some  well-known  pei'sou  buried 
there ;  thus  St.  Cyprian  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  "in  area  Candidi  Procuratoris "  (Acta 
Mart.  S.  Cypriani  in  Ducange's  Glossary  s.  v.).  In 
the  Gesta  Purgationis  Caeciliani  (Ibid.),  certain 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  "  in  area 
martyrum,"  where,  perhaps,  a  church  is  intended. 
Compare  Cemetery,  Martyrium. 

II.  The  court  in  front  of  a  church  [Atrium.] 
(Bingham's  Antiquities,  viii.  3  §  5.)  [C] 

ARELATENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Arles.] 

ARETHAS  and  companions,  martyrs,  com- 
memorated Oct.  24  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

ARGEUS,  martvr,  commemorated  Jan.  2 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  '  [C] 

ARICION,  of  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
June  23  {Mart.  Hicron.).  [C] 

ARIMINENSE  CONCILIUM.     [Rimini.] 

ARISTARCHUS,  disciple  of  Apostles,  com- 
memorated Aug.  4  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.);  "Apostle," 
April  15  [14,  Neale],  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

ARISTIDES,  of  Athens,  commemorated  Aug. 
31  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ARISTION,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  of 
Christ,  commemorated  Oct.  17  {Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.).  [C] 

ARIST0BULU8,  "Apostle,"  commemorated 
Oct.  31  {Cal.  Byzant).  [C] 

ARISTON,  and  others,  martyrs,  comme- 
morated July  2  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ARISTONICUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
April  ly  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet).  [C] 

ARIST0NIPPU8,  comraemQrated  Sept.  3 
(Mart.  I/ierm.).  [C] 

ARISTUS,  commemorated  Sept.  3  (Mart. 
Bedae).  [C] 

ARLES,  COUNCILS  OF  (Arelatensia 
Concilia).  —  I.  a.  d.  314,  summoned  by  the 
Kmperor  Constantino  to  try  afresh  the  cause 
of  the  Donatistq  against  Caecilian,  Bisliop  of 
(Jarthage, —  a  cause  "  de  Sancti  Coelestisque 
Nuiniuis  cultu  et  fide  Catholica  ;"  because 
the  former  complained  that  the  judgment  given 
at  Rome  in  313  by  the  Pope  and  certain  Gallic 
bisljops  (whom  CoMstantiue  had  .ipjxiintud  to  try 
the  case  there),  was  an  unfair  ont*.  Tlit;  emperor 
accordingly  suininoin-rl  other  bishops,  from  S' 'ily, 
It.'ily  (not  the  Bi.sho|>  <if  l{ome,  he  having  been 
one  ot'  the  former  judges),  the  (j.-.uis  (which 
include  llritain),  and  Africa  it.selt,  to  the  niiujl'-r 
ol"  200  according  to  St.  Augu»tin,  to  come  to 
Aries  by  August  1  to  retry  th»«  ca«c.     Tlie  sum- 
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moDs  to  Chrpstus  <•  .   ii.  4C>(>, 

467,  from    Kum-H.   x.;  rin-,-   twn 

prn»f>ytfri  nnJ  three  Kcrratitx  wr 
public  ••tjM-riJ.c.  And  the  letter  • 
to  the  Vicintu  Africae  (ib.  46.'i— *(i5)  clnim»  it 
•«  the  em|>orc<r'a  duty  to  see  that  tuch  coDtcD- 
tioos  nre  put  no  end  to.  The  Bentencc  of  the 
CouDcil,  ndver»e  to  the  Doiuitiittii,  is  likewi*e 
to  be  enforc-ed  by  the  ci%'il  j»*»wor  (/»V*«-ri/<, 
Constant.  ]Oift  St/ttoJum,  Jb.  477,  478).  Itut  Con- 
•tnntinc  in  the  unine  letter  cx|ireMlydi»cl;iimi  nil 
appcaltohi'  ;  the  "judicium  iia«. 

(ib.  47H).  1   n!-o  nnn"Mnr«»* 

ment    :  .  ju  ur.icr 

that  '•  lari,"  re- 

gi    •  ir  "  triitcr  dilccti»- 

•iii,  ,  .  I  ...  1     have     paKsed    a 

■evercr  iM»nti'iico.  The  canons  bet^in  with  one 
enacting  thiit  tlie  obnerrancc  of  Liister  shall  be 
**  uno<ii.'  ft  tetniwre,"  the  liishop  of  Home  "juxta 

cov.  ■■  ' f  m     to  make  the  day  known.     They 

in<  amnnt;  other  rej^ulations  a  pruhibi- 

tioi)  (.1  tiiv  rt.'baptizinu  of  heretics  if  they  had 
been  bapti7.''<l  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
An  exhortation  ("  ron.siliuin  *')  to  those  whose 
wives  had  !►«*<'»  ''iMlty  of  ri.in!t»Ty,  not  t'»  nvtrry 
another  ••  ^ 
to  the  conv' 

if  poiisilde,  i>ut  ot  thrco  at  the  least  ;  and  a  con- 
demnation of  those  "sacerdotos  et  Lcvitae,"  who 
do  not  abstain  from  their  wives.  The  Council 
was  purely  n  ^Ve^tern  one,  and  of  the  emperor's 
selection,  nlthou^^h  St.  Au^justine  (De  Hajt.  cont. 
/V)ii.:f..  ii.  ".  '  '  where)  ciills  it  "universal." 
Am.. I.;   ti  »  to  it,  accordin^j    to    the 

most  aiitii«iiti.    li  t,  arc  the  well-known  ones  of, 
**  KUiriu-    K]'i»<  "pu*  t\o  rivitatp  Khnrafftisj    pro- 
vince   I      •  .... 
late  l- 

Epi'*ropuj»  lie  n\ .  .in '"(••«'. 

probjiblv.  L'ol.  1..  _  I  on  Usk); 

"cxindf  S.irerdo.s  presbyter,  Armintu.s  diaeonus  " 
(MnnAi,  ib.  476,  477).  There  wer«  jn.*^.  it,  .«< - 
cording  to  this  list,  33  bishops,  13pre^ 

deacon*,  2  readei-s,  7  exorcist*,  beniden  -  , - 

ters  and  '2  dear«.n«  to  represent  I'oj*  Sylvester. 

II.  A.I).  .'l.V'l,  of  the  liallic  bi»ho|M,  summoniHl 
by  the  Kn)p<Tor  Coiistans  to  condemn  the  |ierson 
of  St.  Atl>  lit   without  <I 

trine)    un!'  of   e\ile   it 

Taulin 

for  n- 1  ,    I  i 

Ctnttftnt.  ;  I.  III.  'J.il,  i.iJ). 

III.  A.n.  ;  .I'd  the  s*cond,  which  com- 
pllcil  nn.l  reissue*!  .'>«J  cnnon!»«if  other  recent  (tallic 
CounciU  rc.s|iecting  discipline  (Mansi,  vii.  SIS). 
I*o*.kiblv  there  had  been  another  in  4.')1  (Id.  %6. 
873). 

IV.  A.n.4.'»5,  rommonlr  called  the  third,  pro- 
Tinciil.  det.  '  r".  !  1  ii!.;  t.r»..n  hi»hop 
The<HiortM  •  ■  I  .  lix.  by  de- 
creeing til  it  t...'  in;iil  ot  or.linatt<>n,  and  of 
jfir.nc  '•'"  .'ri-fn,  kr.,  p«Tt«in  to  the  bii>ho|t, 
bti'  :n  the  monii>- 

tr, 


Archbi»li..j'  oi  \  irnn^.  who  had  ni  .}>oo 

the  pr'.viuie  i.t'  Aries  (Maa«i,  rn.  .•.,;.    ui  SL 
Hilary*.  /./ .^  >. 

VI.  A.i>.  1 7. •,  pmriorbl,  under  the  Mme  Leon- 
tins,  to  conb-tnn  the  error  of  "pre^iestinatiin.** 


The    b.rf.k»  •     ♦.  /v  ^#r 

v-T''^'  ••  t'  ■  !.e   krosc  .  ■ 

'  cond«iBD«d  ii  as  ■•mi-heiaguin 

V  ii.  A.D.  6'J4,  commonly  called   the  fourth, 

pr<.\  iiH  i  il    .-imi.ni'  .,?).»T  (-.itM.n%  un  dt)M.ipline,  »p- 
|x  •ns'  ortlers,  and  30 

foj  , ...  i,  , :.,.......  ,.M. ....... 

VIII.  A.ii.  '1^4,  commonly  called  the  fifth,  pro- 
vincial, chi'""  *  '  inunastcrie*  to  obedience 
to  their  bi-  7<iJV 

IX.  A.D. 
canons  rei>| 

that    the    l^ihiiop    " 

wmp!  in  r»nno"(r.  17 

s*  ..  et 

iii\  (c. 

13;  Mansi,  xir.  i-'i).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ARMARIUS,  in  mon  "  the 

precentor  ami   ki»«»|>er  of  ■  Ar- 

m  used  L\  . 

C  I  Cantor  .. 

mouiaiiiiii.*  [^J.  H.] 

AHMENIA,    COUNCIL    OF.— A   council 
was  held   in  Armenia,  »imultaneou»ly  with  an- 
other   at    Antioch,    a.I».    4.'i.'»,   c<.!.  ' 
works  of  Theodorus  of  Mo|mueAti.i, 
of  Tapius,    lately   trnn.slate*!    into   t,;. 
of   Amicuia    and    circulated    there    ( * 
1179).  [L.  5.  K.] 

AHM0GA8TE8,  confessor,  commemonted 
March  29  {Mart.  Horn.  Vft.).  [C] 

AHMOHIOA.  COUNCIL  I\.  a  n.  r,S\  to 

exroinmunicite    Maclou,    lil^hop  of  Vnni.. -.  «  *.<» 
had  renounced  tonsure  and  celibacy  i>ii  - 
of  his  brother  Chanao,  Count  of  Brittu;..  ,    .... 
Tur.,  I/ist.  iv.  4 ;  Mansi,  Ix.  742).     [A.  W.  H.] 

AUNULPHI-  -ssor,   Aug.  16  (i/irf. 

Dcd.ir):  July  1-  lym.).  [l".j 

AUONTIUS.  Tuorated  Aug.  27  (J/.irt. 

Ilitn-n.).  [C] 

AllUIANUS,  martvr,  commemorated  Dec  14 
(tW.  liytant,).  [C] 

AUKIIAE,  OK  ARRAE  SPON'SALITIAE. 

nl»i»    Arrh.\'o,    ,4rr.i'.i,    earnest     m<.n<y    on    1*- 
!.     The  I  luj:  «;irii. 

-thnl,  ot  in*   !■'   \  ■ 


mamaf^e  as   the   mere  %a\r:   •  * 
betrothal  stands  in   the  relat.  ^ 
delivery. 

Among  the  Jewa,  as  will  be  eeen  (Vom  Selden's 
treat iM*.  /V  Vrort  ll«^*raicA  (Book  ii.  cc  1.  2, 
.S,  4),  betrothal  was  strictly  a  contract  of  jnr- 
chaae  for  money  or  mooey's  worth  (.ilih.  luH 
t*»  te  also  «.'• 

U-.  .the  sma 

had.     llu'  i-.titi«>.:  w.-«s  given   ' 
her«r|f.  «ir   t"   V.rr   pnrrnta.      )• 
for 
u*- 
might 

but  a ..     -   1  -.-    ■  w  - 

constitute  betrothal  witboat  words  spoken.     In 


•  INaiwlMr  et  Armarlm :  AnBartl  noawn  et4inu:(. «« 
quad  to  rjn  nam  sbIk  mm  HbUolbras,  qtiac  rl  In  site 
Armmim 


ARRHAE 


ARRHAE 
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■trict  consistency  with  the  view  of  marriage  as  a 
purchase  by  the  man,  it  was  held  that  the  giving 
of  earnest  by  the  woman  was  void.  And  when, 
at  a  later  period,  the  use  of  the  ring  as  a  symbol 
of  the  earnest  crept  into  Jewish  betrothals  from 
Gentile  practice,  so  carefully  was  the  old  view 
preserved  that  a  jjrevious  formal  inquiry  had  to 
be  made  of  two  witnesses,  whether  the  ring 
olTered  was  of  equal  value  with  a  coin. 

The  first  legal  reference  among  the  Romans 
to  the  arrha  on  betrothal,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  Digest,  belongs  to  the  3rd  century, — i.e.  to  a 
period  when  the  Roman  world  was  already  to  a 
great  extent  permeated  by  foreign  influences, — 
at  this  time  chiefly  Oriental.  It  occurs  in  a 
p.jisage  from  Paul  us,  who  flourished  under 
Alt^xander  Severus,  223-235  {Dig.  23.  tit.  2. 
s.  38).  The  jurist  lays  it  down  that  a  public 
functionary  in  a  province  cannot  marry  a  woman 
from  that  province,  but  may  become  betrothed 
to  her ;  and  that  if,  after  he  has  given  up  his 
otfice,  the  woman  refuses  to  marry  him,  she  is 
only  bound  to  repay  any  earnest-money  she  has 
received, — a  text  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
applies  in  strictness  only  to  provincial  function- 
aries, and  may  thus  merely  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  practice  among  subject  nations. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  chapter  of  the  Digest  on 
betrothals  (Z)e  Sjjonsalibus,  23.  tit.  1)  says  not  a 
word  of  the  arrJux  ;  Ulpian  in  it  expressly  states 
that  "  bare  consent  suffices  to  constitute  be- 
trothal," a  legal  position  on  which  the  stage 
betrothals  iu  Plautus  supply  an  admirable  com- 
ment. 

About  eighty  years  later,  however — at  a  time 
when  the  noi'thern  barbarians  had  already  given 
emperors  to  Rome — the  arrha  appears  in  full 
development.  Julius  Capitoliuus — who  wrote 
under  Constantine  —  in  his  life  of  Maximinus 
the  younger  (killed  313),  says  that  he  had 
been  betrothed  to  Junia  Fadella,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Toxotius,  "  but  there 
remained  with  her  royal  arrhae,  which  were 
these,  as  Junius  Cordus  relates  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  are  said  to  have  examined 
into  these  things,  a  necklace  of  nine  pearls,  a  net 
of  elevea  emeralds,  a  bracelet  with  a  clasp  of 
four  jacinths,  besides  golden  and  all  regal  vest- 
meuta,  and  other  insignia  of  betrothal."*  Am- 
brose indeed  (346-397)  speaks  only  of  the 
synjbolical  ring  in  relating  the  story  of  St.  Agnes, 
whom  he  represents  as  rejdying  to  the  Governor 
of  Konio,  who  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  son, 
that  sh«;  stands  engaged  to  another  lover,  who 
lias  nftcrcd  her  far  better  adornments,  and  given 
her  for  earnest  the  ring  of  his  afl'iance  (et 
annulo  fidei  suae  Kubarrhavit  me,  Ep.  34).  To 
a  contemporary  of  Ambrose,  Pope  Julius  I.  (33G- 
35*2)  is  ascribed  a  decree  that  if  any  shall  have 
esjKJUAod  a  wife  or  given  her  earnest  (si  quis 
desjKjn^averit  uxorem  vel  subarrhaverit)  his 
brother  or  other  near  kinsman  may  not  marry 
her  (Libbc  nnd  Mansi,  Concil.  ii.  V^W).  About 
I  century  later,  the  word  arrha  is  used  figura- 
tively in  rotcrence  to  the  Annunciation,  considered 
Ma  U-trothal,  by  Peter  Chrysologus,  Archbishoj* 
of  knvinna  iu  433,  as  quoted  by  L>u  Gauge,  in 
tcrljo. 

In  the  days  of  Justinian,  we  see  from  the  Oxle 


•  A  Tf.w  words  of  the  above  puMoge  ture  greatly  exer- 
dt«d  coaimeotAtors. 


that  the  earnest-money  was  a  regular  element  in 
Byzantine  betrothal.  It  was  given  to  the  in- 
tended bride  or  those  who  acted  for  her,  and 
was  to  be  repaid  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  party  {Cod.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  3,  Law  of  Gra- 
tian,  Valentiuian,  and  Theodosius,  a.d.  380), 
or  of  breach  of  promise  by  the  woman ;  in 
the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  woman  sui  juris,  or 
the  father,  mother,  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father of  one  under  age  having  to  pay  an  equal 
additional  sum  by  way  of  penalty  ;  though  a 
woman  under  a^e  was  only  bound  to  simple  re- 
payment, as  was  also  the  case  in  the  event  of 
any  unlawful  marriage,  or  of  the  occurrence 
of  some  cause  unknown  at  the  time  of  betrothal 
which  might  dispense  the  woman  from  fulfilling 
her  promise.  The  fourfold  penalty  of  the  earlier 
law  was  still,  by  the  one  now  quoted,  made 
exigible  by  special  contract  {Ind.  5,  Law  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  A.D.  469).  Simple  restitution 
was  sufficient  in  case,  after  betrothal,  either  party 
chose  to  embrace  a  religious  life  (1.  tit.  3.  s. 
56 ;  Nov.  123,  c.  xxxix.) ;  or  in  case  of  diversity 
of  religious  faith  between  the  betrothed,  if  dis- 
covered or  occurring  after  betrothal,  but  not 
otherwise  {Code.,  1.  tit.  4.  s.  16,  law  of  Leo  and 
Anthemius,  a.d.  469). 

It  is  difficult  not  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  this 
development  of  the  arrha  within  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  world  of  the  6th  century  in  some 
foreign  influence.  Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to 
the  barbarian  races  which  overran  the  empire 
from  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  we  find  almost 
everywhere  the  prevalence  of  that  idea  of  wife- 
buying,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  betrothal 
earnest ;  see  for  instance  in  Canciani,  Leges  Bar- 
barorum  Antiquae,  vol.  ii.  85,  the  (reputed)  older 
text  of  the  Salic  law,  tit.  47,  as  to  tlie  purchase  of 
a  widow  for  three  solidi  and  a  denarius,  vol.  iii. 
17,  18,  22  ;  the  Burgundian  Law,  titles  xii.  1 
and  3,  xiv.  3,  and  xxxiv.  2 ;  vol.  v.  49,  50 ; 
the  Saxon  Law,  titles  vi.  1^  2,  3,  xii.  xviii.  1,  2, 
&c.,  or  (in  the  volume  of  the  Becord  Commission) 
our  own  Laws  of  Etiielbert,  77,  83  ;  Ine,  31. 
And  in  the  regions  overspread  by  the  Frankish 
tribes  in  particular,  the  arrha,  as  a  money 
payment,  is  visible  as  a  legal  element  in  be- 
trotlial.  Gregory  of  Tours  (544—595)  repeatedly 
refers  to  it  (i.  42  ;  iv.  47  ;  x.  16). 

In  the  earlier  writers  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  betrothal  earnest  with  a  religious 
ceremony.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  marriage  itself  was  held  by  the 
Roman  world  as  a  purely  civil  contract ;  so  that 
Tertullian,  enumerating  those  ceremonies  of 
heathen  society  wliich  a  Christian  might  inno- 
cently attend,  writes  that  "  neither  tlie  virile 
robe,  nor  the  ring,  nor  the  marriage-bond  (nequo 
annulus,  aut  conjunctio  maritalis)  flows  from 
any  honour  done  to  an  idol  "  {I>e  idolui.,  c.  16). 
And  inileed  the  opinion  has  been  strongly  held, 
as  Augusti  points  out,  whilst  disclaiming  it,  that 
church  betrothals  dill  not  obtain  before  the .9th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  priestly 
bene<li(;tion  ujion  the  sjxmsi  appears  to  occur  ill 
the  loth  cation  of  the  Synod  of  Reggio,  a.d.  850 
(see  LablK:  and  Munsi,  Concil.  xiv.  p.  y.'U) ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  that  collfu^•iou  between 
the  B/ionfiua  and  inaritua,  the  a/Hfvsa  and  wrt/r, 
w:\K  then  already  creeping  into  iniddle  age  I^iitin, 
which  has  abftolutely  prevaileil  iu  Fruncii,  where 
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ARRHAF. 


AR?«EyiUB 


fpxHT,   r'/*"''',   ftre  iiyn<<nym<tut    *i:li  ! 

f^nif.^'  in  \\\>'  M-n**"  ■•furor.      In   •   o>:  ' 

<\  •     l'o|*    Nicnl.lk     1.     (.".,>- 

b  ;   nf  th«*   Uul^«rian«,  tho 

(<  .1  civil  or  rrli- 

j;;  !••  i  ;  but   «»  he 

ppitVuM-!*  to  fxiiihit  t<»  tiu'in  "II  cu»toin  which 

tho  holv  Komon  Chnnh  h.i«  r i\<l  ■  f'  \\.  .nil 

ftiil  hn]<t<i  in  fturh  unions"  )> 

hair  «  ...(•  ..V  |a!<»r  than  ti..     .  

ina;;n'  to  be  here  recnr-le«l,  benrin);  wit- 

Bc«^*  a^  It  -    '^•ly  to  the  betruthni  enrnent. 

"  Altp.  ,"    he   »ny»,   *•  whirh    i%   the 

y  •  •  ■      ^         ■•' 

»  •  I' 

lull'  t  tiifV 

nre,   .1  tMi    to 

hiinv>i!  t/i<'  l.<tr<>tiif J  with  earnest  by  ninrkin'^ 
her  rui^i'i  vutli  the  rinjj  of  nlFinnce,  an-l  the  bo- 
trot  her  hath  han<!e«l  over  to  her  a  dower  wtisfic- 
tory  to  Uith,  with  n  writinj^contnininf;  such  coo- 
tntct,  before  {tersons  invite<l  by  btith  {wirties, 
either  at  once  or  nt  n  (ittinj;  time  (to  wit,  in 
or«icr  tiiJit  nuthinf;  of  the  kin<l  be  <ione  l>efore  the 
time   ]  1   by   law)  Iwith  proco«»<l  t«»  enter 

tnt"  '  «•  bon-l.      An<l  first,  in<lee<l,  they 

r  '  I.oj'l   with  the 

fi'  to  rjfxi  by  the 

hani  ■    <r  receive 

th»>  b'  ;.  ...      'ent." 

It  will  Ite  seen  from  the  above  luiMaf^e  that 
i^hiUt  Vvye  Nico!ji«  recos^niws  diKtiuctly  the 
practice  of  betrothal  by  arrkn,  symbulized 
tJiitj^h  the  fine,  yet  the  only  bene<lioti<>n 
mIii<  li  he  e&pressly  mentions  is  the  nuptinU  not 
the  .HI 

It  (    .  loubted  in  like  manner  whether 

rhuii  1«  wore  practised  at  this  periled 

in  tl<r  ■  iiurch,  an  I  wliofhcr  the  form  of 

betrothal    in   the   (Jrcok    .  ium    is  not   of 

inte  iniiTtion.  That  at  ti  •  •  ihc  last  quoteil 

nuthority.  or  »ay  in  the  niid-lle  of  the  9th  cen- 
ti.t-v  »i,..  i;,...  .  '-fpinonies  np|iertaininf;  to  m«r- 
r.  !y  from  the  Roman  uppe^irs 

fi-iii  t:if  ii  \i    ni    I  iij»e  Nic«ila»  himself;  his  wry 
object  iN'iiit;  to  set  forth  the  iU)«ti.m  of  the  Roman 
Churrli  ill 
tudiniMii  .1 


t  . 

1..- 

tute*  II —  I  t  can 

h  II  IK  i..-  ;   1     :.    \        .  .  from 

fi:  Here,  in  fjid,  thev,  .ifli-r. 

o»>, .\ — ...    can    only    be    ti.»..  ...;..    '*  be- 

trotii  d."  "  l..irothlnjf."     The  fonnuln,  repcutetl 
•  1*         ■    '  .    by  the  man  and  the 
.  the  servant  of  Hixl,  I- 
»•  ■         Mhis  handmai-l  ■•!  <i-l  in  t/>e 

ti  .  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  ih-* 

H-mv  <iii...:.  5i.»    and  ever,  and  wi>rld   m" 

en  1.      .\ii""i"     Th"   prnvi-r  i«    in    liV^   m 

..  I, 

I. 

T  itTwr)  in  Ini' 

lia    ..  For  thi»u,  I        . 

to  f^v0  the  rame«t  and  thereby  to  r«>n6rm  all 

thin*-"      ^"'   •    "   '"'hnjc — which  may  in  l*««v| 

w-li        !i  1.  "aertice  for  t«tn«th«l, 

other\«  i'<'     .  '    •   '■   :  iir.i.' 

Tb«  molt   t.icrrfort  that  oMi  be  coocladed  on 


thl«    still  •    , — 

I    l*f.    That  '-!- 

I 

«.  ■  .    . 

wiirfc  in  I  I  reii^oua 

«ct.     2.  '1  wn  to  an- 

cient  firvek    and    iComan    civilization,    and    was 
ivm    i.»lly    forciKQ    **»    *h«    spiiii    <•»*    »i..-    / 1  !^r 

•I  law.     .'i.  That  it  wa« 
;■■•  ;*'i   in  Jewi-'-    ■  ••-•••Trs.  .■»!,  .         . 
bobly   have   po-  t :  .   ,   •  :•■  \.\\ 

of  the  }ji>tern  *  i>uv<  n,  w  ' 

the  sivini;  of  eat-nest  < 
4.  That   it   wa« 
the  bfrliarian   • 
••r  i  seeniit  :. 

i'  <   and  its 

i  -^  of  th- 

J  1  by    the    ■  ■ 

Coilo,  At  the  same  time  when  «t  j\{^<  tind  its 
prevalence  most  distinctly  m^f'  ••'  •■  « ■  ' '<  '1 
ns  a  Frank i»h  usai^e.  5.  T;. 
of  it  in  the  ceremonies  of  tin.-  v  ,ui<  ■  u  i.> w 
ever  l>e  fiointed  out  till  the  later  mii>lle  a^e, 
n!*'  it   may  very  Ukel\    '  '    '     u 

t  .  Church  from  a  n 

il   I'U'WS.  hovifver.  fi  1 

alxive  that  whn»»v»T  m*  i 

times   of  f 
to  very  an. 

by   Seiden   frum    tiie   i'aroihial   t  • 
bishop  of  Colojjne  and  Bi»hop  .  ; 
includes  the  use,  not  only  of  th« 
if  ]Missihle,   of  red   purses  with    ;  ,     : 

silver,  ''loco  arrhae  aponsti  dand.ie."     (*ur  own 
Saruro   ordinal   says   in   reference  to  U-tr^ '•    '  ■ 
"men  C'll  arrac  the  rincs  or   m<  n^v  or 
things  to  1  '      •'      ■    * 

trot  her,  w 

larly  however  uiicu  it  ia  ■• 
And  the  tw<»  form*  of  > 
tively  run 
I  thee  we-l. 

(Vork)  •*  With  this   ring   i  we-i  ;  wirn 

this  gold  and   silver   I   honour   '.  Hith 

this  {(ift   I   honour  thee."     The  muU 

in  1.....)  recalls  n    iw.-t.   ..  ,.....,  .  ,  -v. .. 

•   rituals  t' 

-    •    '      .  ,....  ..J..   ... 

.   to  which  he 
,1-4  111.  f 

the  i: 

et     s|  t 

"afle:  ' 

the  II  .....' 

out    '  'n«the»l)  »i 

I  -  "  (.'•<  ti<  rare anro  rel  argento 

y.         ,  ,    :.  u>). 

As  reapects  the  use  of  the  ring  m  Iteirothal, 
see  further  und<-'  i;-^  >   no^l  n\u^  i>  "mi. 

(AuKUsti,  /'•  rttrn^  v<.  .   .lad 


.    t<M>k    11^ 
»   hy    far    the    best    S)ii(;i«    »^ur<e   of  r»> 
..)  [J.  M.  L] 

ARSKN'irH.     (I)  4  m'7««.  May  8  {Cai.  Py 

(t)  ( onfeMor.  July  19  (Mirl.  /?««f.t«). 

(3)  Martyr,   oommtmot^kUA  D«c    14   (Mtrt 
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ARTEMIUS.       (1)    Husband    of   Candida,  | 
martyr,  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  6  (^Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  MeyaKofjLdprvp  of  Antioch,  Oct.  20  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C.] 

ARTEMON,   commemorated   Oct.    24  {Cal. 
Armen.).  [C] 

ARVERXENSE  CON'CILIUM.     [Galli- 

CAN  COUXCH^.] 

ASCENSION  DAY :  (Ascensio  and  Ascensa 
"Doniini ;    dies   festus    Ascensionts :    eoprrj    t^s 

avaKr,\l/ea}S  ;  t)  a.vaKri\^is  and  7]fi4pa  ava\ri\piixos). 

This  festival,  assigned,  in  virtue  of  Acts  i.  3,  to  the 
fortieth  day  after  Easter-day,  is  not  one  of  those 
which  from  the  earliest  times  were  generally  ob- 

sei'ved.    No  mention  of  it  occurs  before  the  4th 

century,  unless  an  earlier  date  can  be  made  good 
for  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions,"  or  for  the  pas- 
sages in  which  mention  is  made  of  this  festival — 
Lib.  v.  19  :  "  From  the  first  day  (Easter-day)  num- 
ber ye  forty  days  to  the  fifth  day  (Thursday),  and 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  ai/a\7]\l>is  tov  Kvpiov 
Kad'  ^v  TrXiTpocaas  vacrav  oiKOVOfJiiav  Kal  Sidra^iv 
ayrjKde,  K.  t.  A."  :  viii.  33,  "  On  what  days  serv- 

.  ants  are  to  rest  from  work  :  tt}u  ava.\r}\piu  apyei- 
Twaav  Zih.  rh  iripas  ttjs  Kara.  XpiffTov  oikovo- 
fiias."  Origen  (c.  Cels.  viii.  362),  names  as  holy- 
days  generally  observed,  besides  the  Lord's  Day, 
only  Parasceue  (Good  Friday),  Pascha  (Easter- 
day),  and  Pentecost.  No  others  than  these  are 
mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Of  sermons  preached 
on  this  festival,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  one  extant 
only  in  a  Latin  version,  ap.  Sirmondi  0pp.  Vatua, 
t.  i.  p.  39,  wliich  he  and  Valesius,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  assign  to  Eusebius  the  Church  historian; 
C-ave,  and  later  writers,  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 
Its  title  is  de  ResurrcctUjnc  et  Ascensione  Domini, 
and  the  preacher  dwells  chiefly  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  but  the  opening  words  show  that  it  was 
preached  on  Ascension  Day:  "Laetantur  quidem 
coeli  de  jestivitate  praesentC,  in  qua  Dominum 
suscepere  victorem."  'Next,  perhaps,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  is  one  by  Epiphanius  (t.  ii.  285,  ed. 
Petav.),  In  the  opening,  he  complains  that  the 
greatness  of  this  fe."»tival  is  not  duly  appreciated, 
though  it  is,  to  the  others,  what  the  head  is  to  the 
body,  the  crown  and  completion.  First,  he  says, 
is  the  Feast  of  Incarnation ;  second,  the  Theopha- 
nia ;  third,  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  "But 
even  this  festival  brought  not  the  fulness  of  joy, 
because  it  still  kft  the  risen  Lord  fettered  to  this 
earth.  The  Pentecost,  also,  on  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  communicated,  contains  a  great,  un- 
speakable joy.  But  to-<lay,  the  day  of  the 
Ascen.sion,  all  is  filled  with  joy  supreme.  Christ, 
opening  hij/hest  heavens,  &c."  It  is,  of  course, 
only  w'th  a  rhetorical  pu<jK)6e  that  Pentecost  is 
here  named  befoie  Asrensiou.  There  were  in- 
deed heretics,  Valentinians  and  Opnites  (Iren. 
L  1,  .J,  and  34  ad  fin.),  and  other  Gnostics  (repre- 
■ented  by  the  Asrensirj  ICsfwie,  Aethiop,),  who 
usigned  a  fteri'xl  of  eighteen  months  to  our 
Lord's  sojourn  on  earth  after  the  Resurrection; 
•nd  besides,  there  are  trace*  of  a  belief  among 
the  ortho<lox  that  the  bwlily  presence  of  the 
risen  I>»rd  with  hi.n  discip!p«,  from  time  to  time, 
ws*  continne<l  during  three  yearji  and  six 
months  (Kus.  Dem.  Ev.  viii.  400  B. ;  Browne's 
Ordo  .SfurUfrum,  p,  82  f.);  but  certainly  the  day  on 
which  the  Ascension  wa*  c«'iebratcd  wha,  in  ail 
Um  churches,  the  fortieth  sfler  Ea.Hter-<Jay.  Of 
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about  the  same  time,  is  a  sermon  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  remarkable  for  its  title :  Els  ttj* 
\€yo/x4vr]v  tQ  iirixopic^  tuv  KainrabdKwv  (dfi, 
'EirKTw^ofi^vqv,  T^TJS  earii'  rj  a.ua.\r]}pis  tov  K. 
T]lj.ct>u  'L  X.  Bingham,  Augusti,  Rheinwald,  Alt, 
and  others,  explain  this  as  eopTrj  ttjs  eVjo-oj^o- 
fi.iPT]S  (pvcrecDS  dv6pivirii/7)s  (or  eVl  o'cf^oufVT;  (pvaei 
avOpojirii'T}),  with  reference  to  the  crowning  work 
of  redemption  in  the  glorification  of  the  ^lanhood 
The  name,  mai-ked  by  Gregory  as  local  to  Cap- 
padocia,  is  not  retained  in  the  Greek  calendar, 
but  it  occurs  in  the  title  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
19th  sermon  on  the  Statues  (aJ  pop.  Antioch.,  t. 
ii.  188  Ben.),  rfj  KvptaKr}  rrjs  'Eiriaa}^oiJ.4vrjs,  al. 
^w^o/xevT]s.  Leo  Allatius  {de  Domm.  ct  ffebdom. 
Graecorum,  §  28),  who  evidently  knows  the 
designation  only  from  these  two  places,  says  that 
the  Sunday  is  the  fifth  after  Easter,  the  Sunday 
of  Ascension  week.  Tillemont  (see  the  Bene- 
dictine Praefat.  t.  ii.  p.  xi.  sqq.)  infers  from  the 
place  of  this  sermon  in  the  series  between  S.  18, 
preached  after  mid-Lent,  and  S.  20,  preached 
at  the  end  of  the  Quadragesima,  that  it  was 
deliA'ered  on  Passion  Sunday,  5  Lent..  But 
Chrysostom's  own  recital  in  the  first  sermon  d4 
Anna  (t.  iv.  701  A.)  clearly  shows  that  the  19th 
sermon  is  later  by  "  many  days "  tlian  the 
21st,  preached  on  Easter-day:  see  the  Bene- 
dictine Monitum,  prefixed  to  the  sermons  on 
Anna,  and  also  (for  Montfaucon's  final  conclusion) 
Vit.  Chrijsost.  t.  xiii.  128  sqq.  ed.  Par.  Ben.  2. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Sunday  'Eiriaw^o- 
fjLfVTjs  cannot  be,  as  Savile  (t.  viii.  809)  supposes, 
the  octave  of  Easter,  dominica  in  albis,  and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Leo  Allatius  is  right  in 
making  it  the  Sunday  of  Ascension  week.  In 
this  cjise,  the  term  'ETTKrw^o/ieVTj  belongs  to  the 
Feast  of  Ascension.  Baumgarten  {Erldut.  des 
Christl.  Alterthums,  p.  299  ap.  Augusti)  takes 
it  to  mean  any  day  specially  retained  for  solemn 
celebration  over  and  above  the  great  festivals ; 
in  this  sense,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  that  of  "a 
holiday  gained  or  secured  in-eddition,"  it  will  be 
suitable  to  the  Feast  of  Ascension  as  one  of  recent 
introduction,  regarded  as  a  welcome  boon  espe- 
cially to  servants  and  labourers.  On  the  Feast 
itself,  Chrysostom  has  one  sermon  (t.  ii.  447),  of 
uncertain  date.  The  celebration  was  held  f  |co  rrjs 
TToKetos :  this,  which  was  the  established  rule  for 
Good  Friday  (Serm.  de  Coernet.  et  de  Gruce,  t.  ii. 
397),  was  here  done  on  a  special  occasion,  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  whose  remains  the  bishop 
Flavian  had  rescued  from  impure  contact,  and 
translated  to  the  martyrium  called  Romanesia 
outside  the  walls.  It  does  not  fullow  that  an 
extramural  celebrat\.on  or  procession  was  the 
established  practice  at  Antioch  on  Ascension-day, 
as  some  writers  have  inferreil  from  this  passiige. 
In  the  sermon  de  b.  Philojonio,  preached 
20th  Dec.  380,  St.  Chrysostom"  (t.  i.,  497  C), 
extolling  the  dignity  of  the  approaching  Fejvst  of 
Nativity  (then  of  recent  introdu(!tion),  says: 
"From  this  the  Theopliania  and  the  sacred 
Pascha,  and  the  Ascension,  an<l  the  Pentecost 
have  their  origin.  For  had  nf»t  Christ  liecn  boro 
after  the  tiexh,  He  had  not  be(;n  haptispd,  which 
in  the  Theophania;  not  crucirH-'l,  wliidi  is  the 
Pascha;  had  not  sent  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
iVntecost."  Here  the  words  Ka\  rj  ai/d\rj\f/is  are 
clearly  an  int<>i-polation.  Tlic  three  ancient 
fe«tival(i,  he  would  siiy,  are  Theopliania,  Pa»- 
rha,  Pentecost:   they  require   Nativity  as   their 
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grouiia.  S<)  in  S«rm.  1  de  J'rnt.-  .f,  (i.  j.  4:.S) 
•-^l»o  of  anknnwn  <?•<?♦' — h"  .ri;".-  i**^  h%  th«* 
three  leading   '  iVn- 

tecoet,    with    i  r    of 

Ascension,  nlthoufjh  p.  4»>l  he  rcfi-n  to  the  A»- 
oeojiion  mi  nn  event:  "Tt.  t<ri  <!.-iyi  tinre,  our 
tiAture  luiceniieil  to  the  i  ne,"  Lc      Hut 

in  another,  the  »econd  lU  .  '-■  ' '^'    It^-r^V  he 

MVK :  "  Not  lonjj  since  we  <  ■  '        - 

and  PjiiK^ion,  the  Uenurrerti-...  ..!>..  *....-.  t.  <• 
A*renni<*n  into  hearen  of  our  I^ord  Jesu*  Christ. " 

On  the  whole,  it  wotild  wem  that,  to  f;ir  lu 
our  »our<"t?«  of  infomiatinn  po,  the  icxtitution  of 
this  fivstivnl,  in  the  \\m\,  dates  at  enrliost  from 
tho  nii'lile  of  the  4th  rcntury. 

Nor  do  we  find  it  earlier  in  the  Western 
Churrh  :  there  i>«  no  mention  of  it  in  Tertullian, 
8S.  Cvpri.in.  Amlir<>»e,  Hilar)*,  or  in  the  ranonH 
of  the  early  n.»in<-il.H.  In  St.  Ati7'i-tin'^'«  titro, 
indeed,  the  iisajje  waji  no  wi'l! 
speaks  of  it  a*  tini venial,  th-  , 

institution,  in  the  Kpistle  to  Januarius,  Hr.  [i/. 
cxviii.]  (t.  ii.  l'J;i,  sqq.  lion.),  he  ranks  it  with 
I*aArh.t  and  Pentecost.  '*  IIU  nutem  quae  non 
scripts  Ke^l  tradita  custodimus,  quae  quidem  toto 
terrarum  orl>c  »or\'antur,  datur  intelli-^i  vol  ab 
ipsis  .\|to.stoli<i  vcl  plenariis  conriliis.  .  .  com- 
tii'-nlata  atquc  statuta  rctineri,  siruti  qiK>d 
l>'nuini  passio  et  rcsurrertio  et  a»rrn»i<> 
et  advotittis  de  caelo  Sp.  fanrti,  an 
udeinnifate  relehrantur,"  &c.  (H**  ti.«'>  i»..t 
nam»'  the  Nativity,  this  was  well  under^tocxi  to 
be  of  recent  institution.)  lievorojje,  C>xi.  (\tn. 
Vindir.  c.  ix.  puts  the  argument  thus: — "What- 
ever i<»  universal  in  the  Church  must  be  either 
A|»ostn|ic  «»r  ordaincl  by  jjeneral  councils;  but 
no  genenil  council  did  ordain  these  festivals, 
therefore  they  rome  to  us  from  the  .\|>«n»tles 
themselves."  ()n  the  authority  of  this  |tnasa(;e 
of  St.  Augustine,  liturjjic.Tl  writers,  Mirtene  and 
others,  have  not  hesitate<i  to  ronclude  that  the 
Feast  of  .V-  i-  as  old  as  I'jischa  and  Pente- 

cost.     In  I  of  the  lirst  three  (X'nturies, 

we  can,  at  in<>>i,  «•  «ept  the  {vuisage  as  tesiimonv 
to  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  .\-«i-nsi«n-<lny  was  gc  .  pt  ;  as  in 

the    second    of  his    five   .\»ceii  i"ns  ('J»>1- 

2rt.'>.  t.  v.  lt"'<.'»  sqq.  iW'n.),  St.  Augustine  nays.  §  .1, 
'*  \'jcci>  celebratar  hodiernus  dies  toto  orbe  ter- 
rarum." From  this  time,  certainly,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  was  jjeneral  in  hjist  and  West. 
Uut  it  does  not  appear  to  have  mnke<i  with  the 
li  '    '"    fivals.    which   were  Nativity,  Faster, 

a  «t  {Cnnril.  A'jnthrnae,  a.  .'><»«».  ran.  (t.i, 

an  1  /.  ■"•  1,  a.  .'•11.  can.  'i.'O. 

of  se-  •  Irr,  it  rnnke^J.  in  f  b*  I  '<» 

<^  luy  and  St.  John  I' 

'  th.  can.  '1\\     In  '■ 

it  wan  rrirliratcil  with  solemn  eitm-n 
ce«.si«in» — jH^sildy  as  early  as   St.  Cb: 
time    at    Antiorh,    though,   as    bofi.re    .sr-, ,  |, 
this    i*   n"»    II-,  ..«,«-iriIy    implieit   in    the    p.i\v»,:e 
cited  ;    in  1.  to  the    Mount   Oliret,  on 

whi.h  the  i  ,,,,...,,  M-i  ...-  i.-.,\  crecte«i  a  church. 
iWile  says  that  the  :i  there  was  almmt 

as  solemn  as  that  <(  r.iMrr;  it  begun  at  mi<i- 
Bi((ht,  an<l  with  th*  multitude  of  ta|K*r*  and 
torches  the  mountain  and  the  subj.icent  laud- 
•eap«  were  all  ahlsf*  {tlf  A*',  sirr.  c,  7).  F.l*e- 
w'  «^«ion  was  to  the  nearest   hill  or 

r\t  iron)  which   at    the  same   time   a 

b<<i.i  i..  Ut>u   was   pronounced    on  the    fields   atid 


resurrfrit.       CaBt. 


f:  ''he  earth.     In  the  We»t<        '~        'this 

I  ;  and    l>«'ne«lictit»n  were  1    to 

the    K  ■  «yt  ;  and  when  (^re^orv  of  Tours, 

ob.    .'»'.'  ■    (  /■;.•.'.    Franr.    r.    II),    siicAks    of   the 
solemn    prcic— ioM    with    which    A*c«aiioo-day 
was  ererjwhcrt  otlebrat«d,  perhafis  b«   maaiu 
only    prnofioBs    into   the   churches.      Martcne 
describes  oiM  such  as  held  at  Vlert»>»'    in    Vmiuf 
The    archbishop,    with    de«ron     n 
headed  it :  on  their  return  to  the  li..... ...  i...  .  ...«r 

received  by  all  standing  in  the  nave;  two  cawuos 

advance  towards  the  cantors:  Cant,  (.imwi  guat- 

ritisf      Canon.    Jctum    fui 

Jinn 

Then  .'. 

brate<i.     Tiitr* 

churches   (in    • 

service  of  ■ 

the  p<^>or,  :i 

earth. 

The  vigil  of  AsceoaioD  was  kept  by  ■ 
f.uit,  as  an  exception  to  the  ancient  rule,  ri^ 
maintained  by   the  Greeks,  and   l-'^  •   ■■"»-■ 
for   by   many  of  the    I.atins.     '* ! 
tempore    nullius    feati    vigil 
observare    jul^mur.    nisi    A^ 

Cvx/C.*."      (V  ■ 


U    ovrr 

■  >ver  the 


t. 


Isid 

ore 

of   - 

:.  : 
;  IV 

'.l*t    u 

r   be 

/Va.V- 


to   lVul«'Cosl   rt|.- 

he  savs,  «»n   th< 

Matt.   ix.    !.'».   "On  the  -f  the   bnde- 

chamK>er   mourn."   Sic,        ,  on  the  eight 

days  from  Ascensi.  nto  Pentecost.     The'extenitd 
fast     of    three    days    before    Ascen»ior     »»*•;.>> 
Amalarius  (f/r  K-r/.  Of.  ir.  .37)  cjdls   f 
ri'iiliite  A$rms.  jejunium  (npr^\    •  ....i.i.  r 

earlv  liturgical  writers,  for   '  'ution  as 

an  innovaf;  .   the  knr^  *        '      f 

Fjist    au'l    V  le   but    » 


q.; 


!ir.v 


litanias  suas  p..^t  Pi- 
sexta  et   septim-^    '"• 
facient^**    Ac 

of  •'■-'"—    --    •  ■  iiiik;  ■  i   ' 

I:  I.   loC 

'-7,  tio-  Till-',  •■  I  •»    i.itaniis    :•;.' 

brandis,**  is  ma«ie.  *♦  C t  I  ;•  >ii  »r  ;                  .m 

celebrentur  ;**  an  I    in    t)  •!    tl.c    r.in-n 

for  •*  R'>g^ti'^n<*«.  i.e  .  !.i»  «•<•    '^fr»    ^.l 


ita  ut  pmem.  trM.  jej.  /*«•!    : 

tatem    ndratur ;"    and    the    ;.  ...    

pronounces  ren»ure  *'  de  clericis  qui  aJ  i'i7>n»u 
venire  contemiwerint,**  is  maile  to  afTect  only 
clerics  who  reAise  to  cont  ad  oficimmk,  ad  i^fu* 
tatrmm  ceoerally. 

The  Mosarabic  Order  doas  not  tTca  r»co(^is« 
a   vigil    of  Ascensioo,   thoagh    it    ha«   one    for 

prnte'^'wt 

IS  no  ortart  of  Aawaioo ;    the  fol- 
!•  -  lay  b  simply  Dammioa  pott  Amsm- 
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(Binterim,  Die  vorziiqlichstenDenkw.  der  Christ- 
Kathol.  Kirche,  B.  v.  Th.  i.  253-256.     Augusti, 
Denkw.  der  Christl.  Archdologie,  B.  ii.  351  sqq. 
Rheiawald,  Die  Kirchliche  Archdologie,  204  sq. 
Horn,  Ueber  das  Alter  des  Himmelfahrtsfestes,  in 
Liturg.  Journal,  v.  J.  H.  Wagnitz,  1806.)    [H.  B.] 
ASCETICISM.     The  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
history  of  asceticism  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity arises  in  part  from  scantiness  of  materials, 
but  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  this  and 
the  cognate  terms  have  been  used  in  two  senses, 
one  general,  one  more  specific.     These  two  signi- 
fications, and  this  enhances  the  difficulty,  cannot 
be  strictly  assigned  to  different  periods,  being 
not  infrequently  synchronous ;  nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  merely  by 
the  context.     The  neglect  of  this  important  dis- 
tinction and  the  vehemence  of  partisanship  have 
complicated  the  controversy  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  asceticism  ;  some  writers  contending 
that   Ascetics    as    an    order    are    coeval    with 
Christianity,  some  denying  their  existence  alto- 
gether till  the  4th  century.     Neither  statement 
can  be  accepted  without  some  qualification.    The 
following   attempt    at   an   historical   sketch   of 
asceticism  among  Christians,  in  its  earlier  phases, 
is  based  on  a  collation  of  the  principal  passages 
in  early  Christian  writers  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  principle  of  asceticism,  and  this  is  allowed 
on  all   sides,  was  in  force  before  Christianity. 
The  Essenes,  for  instance,  among  the  Jews,  owed 
their  existence  as  a  sect  to  this  principle.     It  was 
dominant  in  the  oriental  systems  of  antagonism 
between    mind   and    matter.     It  asserted    itself 
even  among  the  more  sensuous  philosophei's  of 
Greece  with  their  larger  sympathy  for  the  plea- 
surable development  of  man's  physical  energies. 
But  the  fuller  and  more  systematic  de\'elopment 
of  the  ascetic  life  among  Christians  is  contem- 
poraneous  with    Christianity   coming   into   con- 
tact  with    the  Alexandrine   school    of  thought, 
and  exhibits   itself  first    in   a   country  subject 
to   the   combined  influences  of  Judaism  and  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.     Indeed,  the  great  and 
fundani'eutal  principle  on  which  asceticism,  in  its 
narrower  meaning  rests,  of  a  two-fold  morality, 
one  expref^sed  in  "  Precepts"  of  universal  obliga- 
tion for  the   multitude,    and   one   expressed   in 
"  Counsels  of  Perfection  "  intended  only  for  those 
more  advanced  in  holiness,  with  its  doctrine  that 
the   passions  are   to   be   extirpated   rather   than 
controlled  (Grig.  Ep.  ad  Horn.  Lib.  iii. ;  Tertull. 
de  Pallio,  7,  8 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  529,  vi. 
775)  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  Platonic  or  Py- 
thagorean distinction  between  the  life  according 
to  nature  and  the  life  above  nature,  as  well  as  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  contem- 
plative   above    the    practical   life,   and    is    more 
natorally  d^ducible  from  this  source  than  from 
tny  other  (Porphyr.    de  Abstinent. ;  Kus.   //.  E. 
li.  17).     In  fact  the  ascetics  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  love<l  the  designation  of  philosophers 
(Rosw.  Vitae  Fatr.  pass. ;  cf.  Greg.  Nvkh.  Ornt. 
Oiterh.  18  ;  ?K>7..  If.  K.  i.  13).     At  the  same  time 
it   muAt   be   noted   that  the  Church   uttered  its 
protents  from  time  to  time  againnt   the   idea  of 
there  >*eirij;  anything  essentially  unholy  in  matter, 
aod    its   cautions    against    excesAive    abstineure. 
Thus  Origen  insists  that  the  Christian  reason  for 
•bftjnence  is  not  that  of  Pythagoras  (o.  Ccliium 
t.  264);  and  the  so  called  "  Apostolic  Canons  " 
(51,  .'>3)  while  approriog  asceticism  as  a  useful 
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discipline  condemti  the  abhorrence  of  things  in 
themselves  innocent  as  if  they  involved  any 
contamination  (cf.  Eus.  //.  E.  v.  3). 

During  the  1st  century  and  a  half  of  Chris- 
tianity there  are  no  indications  of  ascetics  as  a 
distinct  class.  While  the  first  fervour  of  conver- 
sions lasted,  and  while  the  Church,  as  a  small  and 
compact  community,  was  struggling  for  existence 
against  opposing  forces  on  every  side,, the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  itself  a  profession  of 
the  ascetic  spirit ;  in  other  words,  of  endurance, 
of  hardihood,  of  constant  self-denial  (cf.  Acts  ii. 
44;  iv.  34,  35).  Thus,  even  at  a  rather  later 
date,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  represents  Chris- 
tianity as  an  6,<TKrjais  (Strom,  iv.  22 ;  cf.  Minuc. 
Fel.  Oct.  cc.  12,  31,  36).  Similarly  the  term  is 
applied  to  any  conspicuous  example  of  fortitude 
or  patience.  Eusebius  so  designates  certain 
martyrs  in  Palestine  (de  Mart.  Pal.  10),  a  region 
into  which  monks,  strictly  so  called,  were  not 
introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
(Hieron.  Vit.  Hilar.  14),  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, calls  the  patriarch  Jacob  an  atTK-qr^s 
(Paedagog.  i.  7).  This  more  vague  and  more 
general  use  of  the  word  appears  again  and  again 
even  after  the  formal  institution  of  monachism. 
Athanasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  in  prison, 
calls  him  "  a  great  ascetic  "  (Synops.  Scr.  Sacr.). 
Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  calls  those  who,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess,  are  frequent  and  earnest  in 
prayer  "ascetics"  (Catech.  i.  19).  Jerome  ap- 
plies the  word  to  Picrius  for  his  self-chosen 
poverty,  and  to  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
(Scr.  Ecc.  76.  41) ;  and  Epiphanius  to  Marcion 
because,  prior  to  his  lapse  into  heresy,  he  had  ab- 
stained, though  without  any  vow,  from  marriage 
(Haer.  xlii.).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  uses  &<rKr)aii 
as  equivalent  to  self-denial  (in  Joan.  xiii.  35)  In 
the  same  way  as  Chrysostom  speaks  of  virtue  as 
a  discipline  (Horn,  in  Inscr.  Act.  Aj,ostol.  ii.  )8). 
So  far  there  is  nothing  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  ascetic  class  or  order  bound  by  rules  not 
common  to  all  Christians. 

For  about  a  century  subsequent  to  150  A.ix 
there  begin  to  be  traces  of  an  asceticism  more 
sharply  defined  and  occupying  a  more  distinct 
position ;  but  not  as  yet  requiring  its  votaries  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  rest  of  theii* 
community.  Athenagoras  speaks  of  persons 
habitually  abstaining  from  matrimony  (Ajtol.jyro 
Chr.  xxviii.  129  ;  cf.  Irenaeus  ap.  Eus.  //.  E.  v. 
241 ;  cf.  Dionys.  Alexandr.).  Eusebius  m«itions 
devout  persons,  ascetics,  but  not  an  order,  who 
ministered  to  th©  poor  (de  Mart.  Pal.  cc.  10,  11), 
and  calls  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an 
"ascetic"  (//.  E.  vi.  9).  Tortullian  uses  the 
term  "exercitati  "  or  disciplined,  (de  /'wtfcr.  14), 
but,  apparently  in  reference  to  students  of  Holy 
Scrij»ture.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  styles  the 
ascetics  iKXtKrutv  iKXtKroripoi  "  more  elect  than 
the  elect"  (Horn.  "  Qnin  iHres'f"  3(5;  cf.  Strom. 
viii.  15);  antl  Epi|)lianius  in  a  later  enutury 
«I)eaks  of  monks  ;ls  ol  (TirovSaiot  or  "the  earn- 
est" (Exjxjs.  Fid.  22;  cf.  Eus.  //.  /;.  vi.  11^ 
just  as  the  word  "  religious"  cnnie  iu  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  be  nrstrictcd  to  those  win*  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  n)ore  than  oi-diiia-ry  htrict- 
nesB.  This  increasing  reverence  for  austerities 
as  stich  is  seen  iu  in«)st  of  the  sects,  whioh  were 
prominent  in  the  2nd  century  ;  only  with  the 
exaggcrntion  which   usually  characterina*  mov«- 
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Oirisfumi.  Dissertatio  de  Ascetis  praef.  S.  Jac. 
Nis,  Scrm.  vi.  Claudii  Salmasii  Notae  in  TertuU. 
de  Pallio.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

ASCHAIMENSE  CONCILIUM.— A  coun- 
cil was  held,  A.D.  763,  at  Ascheim,  under  Tas- 
silo  II.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  that  passed  15  decrees 
on  discipline.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ASCLEPIADES,  bishop  and  martyr,   com- 
memorated Oct.  18  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet.).         [C] 
ASH  WEDNESDAY.     [Lent.] 

ASIATICUM  CONCILIUM.  — A  council 
was  held,  a.d.  245,  in  Asia  Minor  against  Xoetus, 
but  at  what  place  is  uncertain.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ASINARII  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  xvi.),  a  term 
of  reproach  against  the  early  Christians.  That 
the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass,  or  the  head  of  an 
ass,  was  a  current  belief  in  many  parts  of  the 
Gentile  world.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  4)  says  that 
there  was  a  consecrated  image  of  an  ass  in  the 
temple,  the  reason  for  this  special  honour  being 
that  a  herd  of  wild  asses  had  been  the  means  of 
guiding  the  Jews,  when  they  were  in  the  desert, 
to  springs  of  water.  Plutarch  (Sympos.  iv.  5,  2) 
tells  virtually  the  same  story.  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  (lib.  xxxiv.  Frag.)  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
found  in  the  temple  a  stone  image  representing 
a  man  sitting  upon  an  ass ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  c.  7)  adduces  the 
fact  that  no  such  image  had  been  found  in  the 
temple  by  any  conqueror  as  an  argument  for  the 
groundlessness  of  the  calumny. 

The  same  belief  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
reference  to  the  early  Christians.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  both  Tertullian  (Ad  Xut.  i.  14;  Ajol. 
xvi.)  and  Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  9  and  28),  but, 
though  referred  to  in  later  times,  appears  to 
have  died  out  in  the  course  of  the  3rd  century. 
(The  fact  mentioned  by  Servetus,  De  Tria.  Error. 
c.  16,  that  he  heard  the  same  reproach  made  by 
the  Turks  against  the  Christians  in  Africa  is 
probably  to  be  connected  with  the  mediaeval 
"  Festival  of  the  Ass "  rather  than  with  the 
earlier  calumny.) 

The  origin  of  the  reproach  has  been  a  subject 
rf  various  speculations: — (1)  It  has  been  con- 
tidered  to  have  arisen  somewhere  in  the  Gentile 
world,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Jews 
before  the  Christian  era.  On  this  hypothesis 
rarious  explanations  of  it  have  been  given. 
Morinus  (De  Caj/ite  Asinino  Deo  Christiano,  Dord- 
recht, 1620)  thought  that  there  was  a  confusion 
l)etween  the  two  words  Chomer  (lOh),  which  is 
u»€d  (?)  for  the  "pot"  of  manna  in  the  temple, 
and  C'hamrjr  (I'lDn),  which  means  a  *'  wild  ass," 
and  that  this  confusion  was  ^infirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  pot  of  manna  with  its  two  large 
ear*.  Ha<(aeuii  (De  OnoUitria  olitn  Judieis  ct  Ckris- 
tianiM  imfnicta,  Erfurt,  1716)  thought  that  the 
a«e  among  the  Jews  (?  more  probably  late  Sama- 
rltaa-*)  of  the  word  "Ashima"  (^"name")  for 
th«  more  sacred  word  "Jehovah  "  may  have  sug- 
f»»tH  the  [Hfrversion  "asinus"  to  the  Koman 
■oWien;  and  Ikinsius  (/)<?  iMudf  Asini,  p.  1H6, 
•i.  lfi2*J)  thnu;,'ht  that  the  ovpayds  which  the 
J«ir»  wp.n  reputed  to  wf)rHhip  ("  nil  praeter  nubes 
•t  C<»Ii  nuraen  adorant,"  Juv.  yut.  xw.  97)  was 
eorrupted  into  6yoi.  (2)  It  has  been  considered 
^'  '     "n  in  Egypt,  and  on  thia  hypotln^sis 

*'  .  iti«n»    have    J>eeu    given.      Tana<|uil 

■«brr  (hj^.  I.  6)  thought  that  it  wax  a  corrup- 


tion from  the  name  of  Onias,  who  built  a  Jewish 
temple  at  Heliopolis ;  and  Bochart  (Hierozoic.  i. 
2,  c.  18)  thought  that  the  Egyptians  wilfully  per- 
verted the  expression  "  Pi  iao  "  (  =  "  mouth  of 
God  ")  into  "  Pieo,"  which  in  an  Egyptian  voca- 
bulary edited  by  Kircher  signifies  "ass."  (3)  It 
has  been  viewed  as  a  calumny  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians,  which  was  reflected  back  upon  the 
Jews  themselves.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  is 
urged  that  Tertullian  distinctly  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Jewish  calumny;  and  against  it  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  story  in  writers  whom  a  Jewish  calumny, 
however  industriously  spread,  would  hardly 
reach.  (4)  It  has  been  regarded  as  having 
originated  from  the  use  of  the  ass  as  a  symbol 
by  some  Gnostic  sects.  That  the  ass  was  thus 
used  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Epiphanius 
(c.  Haeres.  26,  10 ;  see  also  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  9) 

Between  these  various  hypotheses  it  is  hardly 
possible,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  tc 
make  a  choice ;  the  question  must  be  left  un- 
decided. A  slight  additional  interest  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  discovery  at  Rome,  in  1856,  on 
a  wall  under  the  western  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
of  a  graffito,  which  forcibly  recalls  the  story 
mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  apologist's  words 
are  (Ad.  Xat.  i.  14) — "  nuper  quidam  perditissi- 
mus  in  ista  civitate,  etiam  suae  religionis  de- 
serter, solo  detriment©  cutis  Judaeus  ....  pic- 
tui'am  in  nos  proposuit  sub  ista  proscriptione 
ONOCOETES.  Is  erat  auribus  canteriorum  et 
in  toga,  cum  libro,  altero  pede  uugulato.  Et 
credidit  vulgus  infami  Judaeo."  The  graffito  in 
question  represents  an  almost  similar  caricature, 
evidently  directed  against  some  Christian  con- 
vert of  the  2nd  century.  Upon  a  cross  is  a 
figure  with  a  human  body  wearing  an  interula, 
but  Avith  an  ass's  head.  On  one  side  is  another 
figure  lifting  up  his  head,  possibly  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  Underneath  is  written  AAEH  AMENOs 
SEBETE  0EQN  ("Alexamenos  is  worshipping 
God").  The  form  of  the  letters  points  to  the 
graffito  having  been  written  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  <'entury,  about  the  very  time  at  which 
Tertullian  wrote  (see  P.  Garrucci's  article,  with 
a  copy  of  the  graffito,  in  the  Civilta  Cottolica, 
serie  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  529).  This  graffito  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Collegio  Pvomano 
in  Rome.  '  [E.  H.] 

ASPERGILLUM.  The  brush  or  twig  used 
for  sprinkling  Holy  Water  [Holy  Watku].  It 
anciently  was,  or  was  said  to  be,  of  hyssop,  a 
plant  supposed  to  possess  cleansing  virtues,  from 
its  use  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  well-known 
reference  to  it  in  the  51st  Psalm.  Thus,  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  148)  the  bishop  in 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  sprinkles  the  altar 
seven  times  with  hyssop.  The  modern  French 
name  OoupU  indicates  that  a  fox's  brush  was 
some  time  used  as  an  aspergillum.  ((iovpil  for 
Vulpmila,  Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.).  [C] 

ASPEI{SF()N.     [iJAiTisM] 

ASS,  W()i:s}fIP  OF  THE.     [Asinarii.] 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.    [Maj:v  tiii;  Vikoin,  FKsrrvALs  ok.] 

AS'I'KRISCUS  (sometimes  calle<I  Strlluta  by 
Latin  writers).  To  prevent  the  veil  from  dis- 
turbing the  particles  arrange'!  on  the  divcus  or 
paten,  in  preparation  for  the  (clebr.itioii  u\  the 
Kucharist,  St.  Chrynostom  i-*  said  tohav*'  invented 
two  small  arches  to  au|iport  it.     The.so,  when 
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APTF^RIl'S,  martjr,  commemorated  M4rch  3 
(J/irr  Ii.>m.    Vet.y  [C] 

ASTOKliA,  COUNCIL  OP  (AffrrRicKxsF. 
<V>NclLHrj|),  A.n.  44rt,  con'innDf^l  ciTtnin  M«ni- 
<-hf«*,  ur  i'ri»cilliiiDiHt«  (C.ivi-:  Miin»i,  vi.  49i); 
but  omitted  by  Ubbe).  [A.  \V.  H.] 
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wn*   m'tio    iliilii  lilt    to  er.i 

fhnt    the  ftnrt   in    thoir    < 

livn  ot'mpn,  nnd  thnt  the 

nnd  of  Dntinn*  ini(;ht  he  foretold  l>y  tii 

Ntudied  their  rombinntionji.     Tndcr  the  i. 

f'h^idiei  {m  representing  those  who  were  more 

tamou4   thnn   nnr  other    jn'opje  of  the   an<-i.i.» 

world  for  their  devotion  tj>  thi«  »tn<ly),  J/i 

»/irt.'»Vi  (in  |>oj>ul.ir  Innf^unge  thi«  hn-l  ' 

exrln«ive   menninj;  of  the  word),  J 

(.1*  denting  with  the  iwort\^<rnara,  <>r  i' 

of  the  HtariiV  Grnrthtutri  (an  ca«ting  h- 

of  •'  •  -'n*   of  fi  'H  nt   the  hi  ur  I'l 

bii  ■  \««rot«>l"  e%'#trv  rifv  of  th« 

em|'iit\      li,' 

of  KU«]>irion  • 

imjx'ttor*  :  t 

iiU|»er*tition-< 

in  dread  ;  tt  .it  nnr  tinx-  plAV  into  the 

hand*  of  |»<>1.' ilii  by  |>re»littitii'  t'/uir  •iic- 

oeM  n%  the  farourite*  of  hearen.     1  ^  of 

the  empire  accof!"- •**•  •■• •••  a  mt ;  ,  nrtu 

agRin«t   them.      I  «hed  tVom  Kome 

bjr   ' ^  '  1 1  •  "«.  Can*,  xlii.  ' 

In.  • .  .ta«.  ii.  .<".» ;  Su«  * 

Tr---    <".  .11.),  i.v   «  lAiiiMi*  (T.'irit,    1 

br  Viiolllu.  (Siirtnn.   IVM/,  14V      i 

re|  •     ■  •  .l.l<? 

w»  -If. 

V. 

78. 

to   ' 

be.        .  .  • 

mind*  of   moiit  men,  and  ret   more,  of  women, 

ther   .-i.T.   ijmI   an   unbounded   twar  (Juren.  vL 

&.'>  ten   in   proportion  to  the  aotoHetr 

whi.  .      ;■.         '    •    't  lieing  miied  tip  in 

pohti«'al  or  -^s  and  were  on  that 

•OeoODt  etp< 

CbriatLin  :•  !  to  the  pradlot 


on  other  rroanda.     It  beloo^ad  to  the  trit*  r. 

ind  Irlni-  -  '•  Scni- 

..     The  ;.  .*  child 

JuWD  Irom  the 

:n.   Alex.    >T'^fn, 

i.    lo,    J».    !•.*>.      It   ftii  the   idea   of  drv- 

tinr    ff-r    th.it    of   th'  e    oi    f;<J.   nud 

I    with    f  ■  '     vt    re»j«oni»ib;litr   \-y 

men  to  inij     •'    t!«ir  rice*  to  thr   »t.'»r«. 

(August.  </«•  Civ.  /Vi,  T.  1  ;  Tract,  in  J'i.  Ixi. ;  <k 

At'ithcm. ;  Greg.  Nvm.  Ep.  contr.  Fiititm  ;  Tertull. 

de  Idol.  c.  ix.  p.  156.)    Some  teacher*  f>oint4.-<l  to 

the  ca*e  of  K     ••    -••*    •-    »    »- '-   in  the  wme 

hour  yet  wit!  s  as  a  proof 

that   the  iT.ttcm  ».    /.    .^ 

Christ,  it.  21).     S  r, 

world  waa  tubject  t"  '  •« 

or  malignant,  held  th 

another  region  in  which  ti.vy  uirc  *. 

the  "new    birth"  nnn-illH' th**  h  t 

wa»  caat   for   the 

the  Church  wa«  ii.  .  ' 

of  it*  chief  writer*.  ng  oi  tne  txMfHt 

of  thote  who  u»ed  "  c  :  ti"  in  Act*  tix. 

19,  terred  a*  a  precedent.     MatKemati-'i  were  to 

pjv**  "•■   t^'-tr  book*  to  the  bUhop,  or  to  bum 

tin  :  '.  Apoft.  I.  4).     Clergy  of  all  onlert 

wer«.-  i  ii'i'i<i<-n  to  practUc  the  art  under  |Miin  of 

exrommunication  (C    Laod.  c  ."^rt).     In  two  or 

three   instance*  the  operation  of  the  laws  n-n- 

nect*  itself  with  memorable  name^     Aquila.  the 

translator   of  the    Old    T'    ■  said  to 

hnve    hern    expelled    fr^m  ■•»»    the 

!"  being  an  a>t!  •. 

■j  \y.  t.  ii.  ;•.  » 

:i«biaa,vt 

pIciOM   t. 

hi*   lore  of  acienoe   ex|to*ed   him,   that    he   waa 

™,Hi, »..,!  I,,  fli.^  i,««"»  kwortK9<ritarim^9  of  a»tn>- 

.6).     It  wa*  one  of  th« 

■  1  mi- '    iii.jMii.-.!   i..    liie  Prisrilliant'*-     •'   ''^ -in 

that   they   had   rerived  the   old  »u;  "f 

*'  "./-nvi/iri,  and   had   taught    n-  ■    \'\f 

»rt»  of  their  bodr  were  ur.  n- 

tiL:l  ut  the  aigiu  of  the  so^iac  (Augi 

Ixx.) 

ASTrniCEXSE  CONCILITJIL  [AnoMA.] 

ASYMM.     [Saxcti-ary.] 

ASYNCKirrS,  ••Apoatla,-  oommenonite4 
April  8  (C<i/.  Byt.\  [C  ] 

ATHANA8IU8     (1)  Biah  .ndrta; 

SaUiU  ri.mm«*mprited  Jaa.  Ih  -^nf); 

Jan.  26  and .'  n^Ti.);  M  -a. 

V.t'):  Dec.:     ,  'Vf.O;  • 

m/.);  r 
.    ,  :    .    .  and  tiin;    .  .  .        ,   , 

(B)  Tretbyter,  Oct,  11  (  ' 

ATHT 

whJrh   -A 


;  I/,  Hitrcm.), 

<•(   reproach 

-*Mn*.     The 

aC- 

nai 

ute«i    the    reiigi-in    o4 

.  naturally  induced  a 

rrr  that  <  tr  waa  a  new  form  of 

-; Yhe  cr;.    .., -rated  by  Jew*  »•  »«'• 

a*  by  Gentile*  (»e«  Ju*tin  Mart,  c,  Tryp^. 

It  wa*  a  '      '     ■  r  pf  the  c '  .♦ 

a(rain*t   -  and  th<  '  r« 

at  tome  ptim  i"  muie  it  (ate  aapeci.Aiij  AmciMf. 
I^j<ii.[rv(%rid.9aaA4}.   Tbt  IbUowiof  are  tiM 


ATHENAGORAS 


AUDIENTE8 
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chief  allusions  to  the  calumny  outside  the  writings 
of  the  apologists: — Eusebius  (^H.  E.  iv.  15)  tells 
us  that  the  formula  in  which  Polycarp  was  de- 
sired by  the  proconsul  to  abjure  his  faith  was 
afpe  rovs  adcovs.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvii.  14)  relates 
that  Flavins  Clemens,  the  uncle  of  Domitian, 
whom  some  writers  have  identified  with  Clemens 
Romanus,  and  who  was  no  doubt  a  Christian, 
was  put  to  death  for  atheism.  Lucian  {Alexand. 
Pseud,  c.  25,  cf.  c.  38)  says  that  Pontus  was  full 
adfcov  Koi  Xpia-Tiavwu.  Even  so  late  as  the  4th 
century  we  find  Licinius  accusing  Constantine  of 
having  embraced  t^v  id^ou  56^av  (Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  c.  15) ;  and  Julian  summed  up  his  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  when  he  described  it  ar. 
aQiST-nra  (Julian,  Ep.  ad  Arsac.  ap  Sozom.  H.  E. 
v.  16).  But  by  that  time  the  Christian  fathers 
had  already  begun  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their 
adversaries  and  atheism  became  a  reproach,  not 
of  Paganism  against  Christianity,  but  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Paganism  (see  Clem.  Alex.  Fro- 
trept.  p.  11).  [E.  H.] 

ATHENAGORAS,  with  ten  disciples  and 
five  priests,  commemorated  July  23  (Cal. 
Arrrura.).  [C] 

ATHEXOGENES,  martyr,  and  ten  disciples, 
commemorated  July  16  {Cal.  Byzant.).         [C] 

ATRIUM,  the  court  attached  to  churches 
in  the  earlier  centuries.  It  was  usually  placed 
before  the  front  of  the  church,  and  surrounded 
by  porticoes.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  area 
was  a  fountain,  or  at  least  a  cantharus  [Can- 
TilARCS],  a  large  vessel  containing  water  for  ab- 
lution. This  fountain  was  sometimes  covered 
with  a  roof  and  surrounded  by  railings.  The 
atrium  was  in  the  earlier  ages  considered  an  im- 
portant, almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  at  any 
rate  the  larger  churches.  Eusebius  describes 
(Eccles.  Hist.  X.  4,  §  39)  the  atrium  with  its 
four  porticoes  in  his  account  of  the  church  built 
by  St.  Paulinus  at  Tyre;  and  atria  dating  from 
the  5th  century  existed  at  St.  Peter's  and  S. 
Paolo  f.  1.  M.  at  Rome.  Examples,  though  not 
dating  from  the  period  with  which  this  work 
is  concerned,  may  be  seen  in  several  churches 
at  Rome,  as  S.  Clemente,  S.  Cecilia,  and  others, 
and  indeed  elsewhere.  In  the  ruins  of  the  basi- 
.ica  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  the  atrium,  in- 
stead of  occupying  its  normal  place,  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  apse,  the  rea.son  probably  being 
that  the  Via  Latina  ran  past  the  apse,  and  that 
those  who  wished  to  enter  the  church  from  that 
great  thoroughfare  would  thus  pass  through  the 
atrium.  Where,  however,  no  important  street 
or  public  btiilding  prevented  the  architect  from 
fully  developing  his  plans,  the  atrium,  it  should 
Mem,  during  the  whole  j)erio<l  treated  of  in  this 
work  (and  indeed  until  a  later  period),  in  Italy 
•t  leant,  and  probaldy  elsewhere,  formci  a  |);irt 
of  every  imj)ort'int  churrh.  [A.  N.] 

ArnriNY,  COUNCILH  of  (Attimackn- 
tiA  OtSHUAA),  held  at  Attigny  (Attiniarum),  a 
town  of  France,  on  the  river  Aisne,  N.H  of 
Rheimn. — I.  A.D.  765,  provincial,  under  Pipin 
(Man»i,  xii.  674). 

II.  A.D.  822,  at  which  the  P^njxTor  Louis  did 
public  [t<>nnnc«,  "  de  omnibuH  quae  publice  perpe- 
ram  gesult,"  and  e»p»'f:ially  for  his  cruelty  to 
hi*  nephew  lJ«;rnar(|  (Manni,  xiv,  40.'J). 

III.  A.r»,  H.'JI,  November,  under  Ludovicus 
Piu*,  a  syn'Kl  of  •'  the  whol*?   empire,"   p.'usjMjd 


some  canons  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
feiTcd  a  criminal  cause,  brought  before  them 
by  the  emperor,  to  the  state  tribunal  (Mansi, 
xiv.  655).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ATTINIACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [At- 
tigny.] 

AUBERTUS  or  AUTBERTUS,  bishop 
and  confessor,  commemorated  Dec.  13  (^Mart. 
Bedae).  [C] 

AUCTOR,  bishop,  commemorated  Aug.  9 
{Mart.  Bedae).  [C] 

AUDACTES,  martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  24 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

AUDACTUS.    [Adauctus.] 

AUDAX,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

AUDIENTES  {' AKpodneuoi).  Two  stages 
have  to  be  noted  in  the  history  and  significance 
of  this  word.  Down  to  the  time  of  Novatus  and 
the  consequent  development  of  the  penitential 
system  of  the  Church,  it  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  catechumen.  The  Audientes  are  those  who 
are  present  in  the  Church,  but  are  not  yet  bap- 
tized, and  who  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  were  not  present  during  the  passages  of 
the  Fideles,  or  the  yet  more  sacred  service  whicli 
followed.  They  heard  the  psalms,  the  lessons, 
the  sermon,  and  then  left  (Tertiill.  de  Boenit. 
c.  vi.,  vii. ;  Cypr.  Ep.  13).  At  Carthage  they 
were  placed  under  the  special  care  of  a  catechist 
or  Audientium  Doctor  (Cypr.  Ep.  31).  The  trea- 
tise of  Augustine,  de  cateckizandis  rudibus,  was 
written  for  such  a  catechist,  and  shews  fully 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 
The  word  seems  to  be  used  with  somewhat  of 
the  same  vagueness  by  Augustine  {Scrm.  132). 
There  is  no  trace  at  this  period,  if  indeed  at 
any  time  in  the  West,  of  a  distinct  position  for 
them  in  the  place  where  Christians  met  for 
worship. 

In  the  East,  however,  we  find  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  onwards  a  more  syste- 
matic classification,  and  that  one  made  subser- 
vient to  an  elaborate  penitential  system.  The 
Audientes  are  the  second  in  a  graduated  series  of 
those  who,  as  catechumens  or  members  of  the 
Church,  have  fallen,  and  need  to  be  restored. 
Outside  the  Church  stood  the  Flentes  {K\a,i6ix^voi) 
mourning  over  their  guilt,  catching  only  the 
indistinct  sounds  of  what  was  passing  within, 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain.  Then  within  the 
n/irt/iex,  the  portico  in  one  sense  outside  the 
church,  but  communicating  with  it  by  open 
doors,  were  the  Audientes  (Greg.  Thaum.  Can. 
xi.).  They  might  stay  there  and  listen,  like  those 
who  bore  the  same  name  in  the  older  system,  till 
the  sermon  was  over.  Then  the  dencon  bade 
them  depart  along  with  the  unbelievers  (Const. 
Ajxist.  viii.  5),  and  they  had  not  the  i)rivilege  of 
joining  in  any  jtrayers.  Aft«!r  a  year  thus  j)assed 
they  came  within  the  church,  as  Flcctentcs 
{yovuK\ivovr(%),  joining  in  the  jirayers  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  proper  Plucharistic 
service,  but  kneeling  in  their  contrition.  Lastly, 
they  became  ('onaistentes  {(Tvi/KTrd^iti/oi),  stand- 
ing with  thoHc  in  full  eommunion  with  the 
Church,  but  not  yet  admitted  themselves  to  that 
privilege.  Such  wan  fho  ideal  syMtoiti  lai<l  <lown 
by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (c.  xi.),  elahoratwd  by 
iJ.'usil  {(Jan.  xxli.,  Ixxv.),  and  more  or  less  acted 
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AUDIEXTIA 


ArousnxrB 


it    the   churrh«   of   th^    ¥u*t.      h 

it.  in  thf  ntk  ff'  •Irv'mlitt'  n  fvtu 


t'  them,  a  uritcm  oi  MroOiUrr  | 
net  till  .  r. .  t  of  which  it   i*  Dot---   . 
£Cai  h;  IYmtkntk]        '    [k.H.Kj 

AliMi.SilA       EriS(X)PALIS.        TbU 


forms  one  of  the  he.i'l*  <>r  titi.  ^ 
of  JuAtiniiiu'*  ''odfx,  ao>l  u  tii< 
tioa  trt  iin  snth'Titv,  not  only 
A-*<>  Tn.•ltt^•r^ 

tn-'  '  -h.      !n 


m  the  6r»t  buok 

.!>   reU- 

il   but 

I    U|>nn 

•1  with 
.,1 


llu-  •  ariou* 

•th.  t,  I/tat. 

of   »  .    in   A'u  •«/•«•,  lecture  il.,  as  to  the 

"■•'  w,....h   the  Church   thiw   exerci»«d   in 

But   the   phraM   more   frijwcinlly  de- 

■    —   -iven  to  the  bishf^  of  hearing; 

ites  u  to  tompom)  rights  in 

I     i^  we  fin.!  (Cud.  \.  tit.  4.  ».  H) 

•  :.-'i    ijiud  Mcme  leffis  nntistitero 

iit.,;.irc    vt.Uuiint,   non    retabuntur.     S«»<1  eJ|»o- 

rientar  llliu!i   in   riviji   Htintniit   n«*{j'>tio,  m'-re 

arbitri  BjK>ute  re^•  /. 

s.  9)  **  Kpifioopali' 

qui  M  MU'iiri  n  5.> 

eorum  ju-iiaitinni 

juht'miu,  quim  VMtrudefern  ntTo.w  est  j»oto*t«- 
tibu«.  "  -""»•••«  noD  licet  proTocnn*,  &c,*'  Two 
limit  jK'nr  on  the  face  of  these  paMngcs : 

— 1.    in.ii  ill.-  mntter  in  contmvr- :st  l»e  of 

a  civil  chnr.icter,  no  criminal  «  :  to  h*> 

!«?i|.     2.  That  I^Hith  jiartK's  i<>  tiie  His- 

t  T«ilunt«rilr  a^jrec  to  hare  their  cnunc 

!.     The  result  thorefnre  in  t.»  mnki-  the 

.1  -^nthorltntir^  arbitrator,  whenever  tho 

tkiitieA    -  .0*    to    his   diTJ-sion. 

riii^  re|><  u    prcvion^lv  aTith- 

nztnl    bv  '.^     )iD<l    Honoriuii    i 

^^^|^.•X.   /v         /         irt.    \\.     1).    nn<l    bt     \ 

III.  ;  and,  indec^l,  wi%  j.-i  h.i|»<i  little  more  than 

III  nrr«>i»t ;»»•■•«•  thI  >■.  ■  'Lri  i.ii  t^n-  i.irt  i.TtJi.- 
.I.itr    of 


r.   ri.   3<M).   pmmai  hito  tht 

and  finaJir  foQiMl  ita  war  into 

t  >  of  ^iratiao    (Part    II.    aittaa   xL 

Innorrnt  III.  Urs  streas  Dpoo  it 

.:.  I.  lib.  'J,  tit.  i.'  I.IX  ai»d  inlrr.! 

J      .t   *.'\"  mrU  c.i3<  ul.it«-.|  to  minuter 

to  the  I'afMil  I  [E.  8.] 

Al'DIFAX,  i:  , 

(Mirt.  /;  .m.    Vet.,  . 

AriH)KyU8  or  AIIXJINUS  (St,  Onea), 
bishop  of  boaca,  ooowiciDonU*!  Aag.  'J4  (Mttrl. 
J/iervn.).  [C] 

AUFINrS.     Sataiit  hi  Africa,  Oct.  1«  (M. 

Hitnn.y  [C] 

AUCJEXTIVS.  In  Africa,  Jan.  4  (M.rU 
Ilienm).  [y."] 

AUG  CLUB,    bishop    and    martrr,    comme- 

mor  ■         "  ''ynm.y.         [»'.] 

Al     ■•'  :l     -  ^  ^    .     ■  ] 

AUOrSTA,  virgin,  oommcmoratcd  Jair  29 

(If jr(.  BfiL%c\  fC.j 

ArrsrsTALIB,  eoBOMmormtad  at  Ar!.-. 
Sept.  7  (Mart.  //trnm.).  [C" 

ArnrsTiNtrs  "*k  '  -'- -•  > 

tween  .\ueustine  <  • 

-I.    In   A.I'.      "-•    «  : 
:»   the  S^-vem,  or   - 
w  It;;  .i  view  to  jn«l 
up  th-(r   l-jiAter   1. 

in  prea<;hiu^  i<>  t 
(Kie*l.    ii.    *.')   w  . 
(  'Wever.  working  a  mi 

>.   and   led    to — II.    Am 
•  sliortiv  after,  in  tho  Kame  ye.ir.  »t  li.> 

i~ ,  . .  <•.  at  wKirh  seven  linlt-''>  '   •       -    >•    • 

prpvnt,  with   "many  learned    i 
from    Hnni^ir    mor-  •  —    '-.war    *    ■• 
under  Din^ith    as  On  ti 


I 


til  -ic   i 

fwiwr 


kn  super 


itn-  n- 
.:h»m 

•Wp«.'   ► 

rtrlv^l  r 

Thaodoaios,     la  that  lonn  tt 


to 
acoepled  bj 


man  of 

»M.      Th.    .- . 

lit  any  other  rt»alt  than 
'Justine    #om#    ao;:rv 
r   cam*   true   a   <\ 


r*    have 
ite     In 


for  the   •' 

••  iiirh     is    )<■»  u  '     i>  ■ 
vl    WtUh  antiqaarv,  m« 
.     .    ...  [A.  W!  H.] 

A!  tirHTIVrS     (I)  Martyr  at  Mcnnwlia, 
comrorinoratad  Maj  7  (JV<trf.  Kom.  F«t,  ff»er(m.X 


AUGUSTODUNENSE 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor,  Apostle  of  England, 
May  26  (Martyrol.  Bedae,  Adonis). 

(8)  Commemorated  at  Rome  Aug.  22  {M. 
Hieron.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Hippo,  confessor,  Aug.  28  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  et  Bedae).  In  Mart.  Hieron., 
under  May  26,  "  in  Africa  Agustini  Episcopi ;" 
under  Aug.  28,  "  Ipono  regio  Depositio  Agustini 
Episcopi ;"  so  that  May  26  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  at  a  date 
later  than  that  of  Mart.  Hieron.  His  name  is 
recited  in  the  Gregorian  Canon. 

(5)  Presbvter,  Oct.  7  {21.  Bedae). 

(6)  "  In  Cappadccia  Agustini  Episcopi,"  Nov. 
17  (if.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AUGUSTODUNENSE    CONCILIUM. 
[AuTux.  Council  of.] 

AUGUSTUS.  (1)  Of  Alexandria,  Jan.  11 
(if.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated  May  7  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Confessor,  commemorated  at  Bourges,  Oct. 
7  (if.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AURELIANENSE  CONCILIUM. 
[Orleans,  Council  of.] 

ALTIEOLA.    [Nimbus.] 

AUKELIUS,  commemorated  April  26  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AUSTERIUS,  commemorated  Oct.  19  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AUSTREBERTANA,  abbess,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AUTHENTIC.  The  sounds  connecting  tlie 
final  (in  Gregorian  music)  with  its  octave,  or  a 
melody  in  which  they  only  are  employed,  were 
called  Authentic,  in  contradistinction  to  those  con- 
necting the  4th  below  the  final  with  its  8vc,  the 
5th  above  it,  which  were  called  Plagal  (v.  Plagal). 
In  Ambrosian  music  authentic  scales  only  were 
employed,  and  of  these  only  four  ;  the  Phrygian 
(D — d),  Dorian  (E — e),  Hypolydian  (F — f),  and 
Hypf>phrygian  (G — g)  of  the  Greek  system.  The 
Aeolian  (A — a)  and  the  Ionian  (C- — c),  subse- 
quently added  to  the  number  of  the  church 
scales  (tones  or  modes),  were  subjected  to  the 
tame  classification.  Authentic  scales  are  cha- 
"  raoterised  by  the  harmonic  division  (6:4:  3) 
of  their  octaves  ;  e.g.  C — g — c  ;  the  plagal  by  the 
arithmetical  division  (4:3:2);  e.  g.  G — C — g. 
Authentic  melodies  are  thought  to  have  gene- 
niUy  greater  dignity  and  strength  than  plagal. 
A  gr>od  modern  example  of  the  fonner  is  the 
well-known  German  chorale  Ein  fcste  Burg  ist 
nnser  Gott,  and  of  the  latter  our  Evening  Ifginn, 
Lttrihuted  to  Talli.s;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  pure  melodic  music  better  examples 
of  the  sublime  and  thr-  beautiful.  But  the  tune 
known  in  England  as  the  (Hd  Hundredth  (essen- 
♦ially  plagal)  certainly  contravenes  this  theory 
■n  a  very  Htriiting  instance  and  manner. 

The  relationii  of  subject  and  answer  in  the 
mo  lern  tonal  fugue  (an  when  C — g  are  "  an- 
swered" not  by  g — d  but  by  g — C)  obviouNly 
grew  out  of  the  division  of  scales  into  authentic 
»nd  plagal.  [J.  H.] 

AUTIS.<^I()I)OUEN8E      CONCILIUM. 
[AuxKKKK,  Council  ok.] 

AITOCEPHALI  (MroKi(pa\oi,  fr'.m  ahr),% 
•od  ««^aA^),  a  name  given  by  canonintn  nn«i  in 
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the  Notitiae — 1.  To  Metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  of  Patriarchs  after  Patriarchs  were 
established,  i.  e.,  who  then  continued  still  to  be 
what  all  Metropolitans  originally  were.  So  tl;<» 
Cyprian  archbishop  (Cone.  Ephes.  a.d.  431,  act. 
vii. ;  and  again,  as  late  as  Cone.  Trull.  A.D.  691, 
can.  89,  at  a  time  when  the  Cypriots  had  fled 
from  Cyi^r'is  itself,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
'E-jrapx'^o.  'E\\7](nT6vTios) :  to  whom  Balsamou 
joins  the  archbishops  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Iberia 
(Georgia).  The  privilege  had  been  given  to  the 
former  of  these  two  by  Justinian.  (See,  how- 
ever, Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.,  vol.  i.  96.)  The 
latter  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  reckoned 
as  subject  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and 
then  to  Constantinople ;  but  from  A.D.  450  he 
styled  himself  avTOK€(pa\os,  and  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  such  (Malan,  Hist,  of  Georg. 
Ch.  35,  196,  &c.).  The  Armenian  Church  is  also 
so  styled  in  the  Notitiae  (see  Biugh.  II.  xviii.  2) ; 
but  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  claimed  to 
be  in  itself  a  patriarchate,  inasmuch  as  Nerses 
its  second  bishop,  present  at  Cone.  Constants., 
A.D.  381,  styled  himself  Patriarch  and  Katho- 
licos  of  Armenia,  as  did  thenceforward  his  suc- 
cessors (Malan,  Life  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
27).  Ravenna  in  the  west  is  also  said  to  have 
arrogated  the  privilege  of  "autocephalism,"  and 
only  to  have  surrendered  it  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Donus,  A.D.  676-679.  Roman  (and 
Welsh)  Britain,  which  is  usually  adduced  as 
another  western  instance,  and  which  undoubtedly 
had  no  relations  to  the  Roman  patriarchate  or 
any  other  for  three  centuries  (400-700), — as 
neither  had  Celtic  Ireland  nor  Columban  Scot- 
land,— was  rather  a  case  of  bishops  who  still 
remained  without  a  metropolitan,  the  legends 
of  the  archbishoprics  of  Caerleon  or  of  St.  David's, 
or  indeed  of  any  archbishopric  in  the  island  at 
all  except  as  an  honorary  and  unmeaning  title, 
being  without  any  historical  authority  whatever. 
The  epithet  is  applied  to  Bl'itain  only  by  late 
controversial  writers. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  bishops  who 
came  to  exist  in  the  9th  century  in  the  eastern 
patriarchates,  as  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch, who  were  dependent  directly  upon  theij- 
patriarch  without  the  intervention  of  a  metro- 
politan, and  who  might  be  more  accurately  (an<l 
sometimes  were)  called  archbishops  or  metropo- 
litans themselves,  only  without  suffragans  (see 
authorities  in  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  3). 

3.  The  name  might  be  apjdied,  on  the  same 
principle  uj)on  which  it  is  attached  to  metropo- 
litans whose  independence  survived  the  establish- 
ment of  patriarchs,  to  bishops  whose  independence 
survived  the  establishment  of  metropolitans.  But 
the  origin  of  metropolitans  was  too  early  and  too 
universal  to  allow  of  any  ancient  authority  sig- 
nalizing possible  temporary  exceptions  of  this 
kind  by  a  name.  'Ilu!  liritish  bisliops,  however, 
appear  to  be  (substantially)  a  case  in  point. 
And  Valesius,  although  inacrurately  in  point  o*" 
fact,  huK  af)plied  tlie  name  to  the  Bishop  of  .leru- 
salem  before  that  I'ishop  became  himself  a 
patriarch  (I'.ingh.  ih.  4). 

4.  No  doubt  also  the  name  miiht  be  ap|)lie(l, 
as  Bingham  suggests,  to  any  case  where  there 
hap|n'ne<l  to  be  only  one  binhoj)  in  the  country, 
as  in  Seythin  in  the  X'nm:  of  Sozomen. 

Acffihiilns  ('AK»0aA(M)  is  Raid  to  be  Nometlmoi 
used  for  AulfMrjJialun. 
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(Rinuhfirn  ;  Ur^rewood,  Patriarchy  Oov.  of 
,t  'iMtfr/.  on  Got.  of    '  • 

i.  .'.  ;     l>u    C«t)ge  ;     ' 

buic«r.)  [A.  W.  H.J 

AIJTONOMUS,  comio«inormtMl  JuDr  24  (Gi/. 

.4rww-fi.).  C^'O 

AUTi;X.  COITNCIL  OF  c  a  ..  H.oi.rj*. 
INHK  (*ox<ii  nil).  A.i>.  'JTO,  uo«lrr  Bi»hop  I.eo- 
ile^nr,    pa  '?    roonkt, 

nnl  on*  -   .  •  •'  (Mawi, 

11.  12.SV  lA.  W.  H] 

AUVKKCJNt;  COrVflTS  OF.  rci.i  ri- 
m«jnt.  Oh- NCI  I.  or.] 

ArXKNTirS,  holv  l.iin.r.  <Mmincin<.r:it».tl 
Fc»..  14  (r.i/.  //y:<i'«/.);  July  'J8  (-lAir/. 
Utcnm.).  [y-] 

AU.XKUKK,  COVNCILS  OF  (AuTi«iorK>- 
RKNHIA  r.iN.  lUA).  I.  A.l».  ."iTH,  •lioccMD,  whire 
the  bi»h..i.,  with  hit  7  nbLitJi,  iiD*l  34  pre«».yt<rii 
■D<1  3  <Ip«cou»,  jmuumhI  45  cnDooii,  «n«i  anumR 
..tlien,  one  re*|ulriniJ  a  «yDoJ  of  «bl>at«  cvrry 
N.v.inl*r  «nJ  of  presbyten  erery  Mny  (Maqm, 

>x.  ^11). 

11.   A,r».  841,  prorindal,  (ntthere«i  by  the  fcm- 

■>  lis  nn«l  C'hnrlp!«  t  '  u^ 

iter  IP  the  w«r  bot .  ti 

n    t/ir.-v  JaVfc'    fi»*t   w.i»  nppoiuUvi    (.M;uim,    iir. 

78^).  •  [A.  W.  H.] 

AVE  MARIA.    [Hail  Mart.] 

AVITIS.  (I)  W»hop,  deposition,  Feb.  5 
{Mirt    /ftrnm.). 

(8)  I*r«'sJ>ytcr,  commeraorated  June  17  (Mart. 

Bclte). 

(8)  ('«>nf«-<*»nr,  Juno  JM  (f-.  ft  Ilicnm,').    [C] 

AZAUIAS.  martyr,  with  Annuiaa  and  MUael, 
commfiiinrat*- 1  I>«*c.  \*\(Mart.  Ii»nu  IX.);  April 
'i:\  (.\fart.  }iedte)\   Dec.  17  (tW.  liytarU.).   [C] 

AZYMK.    [KixMKsra.] 


B 

BABYLA8.  (1)  Hi-iv  p.  mwtyr  u  .\nti.>ch, 
A.t>.  -.'.»;  ruininrmomto  I  .Ian.  'J4  (.l/.i»t.  Itotru 
Vff.,  Iftrnyi  .  Unh,);  S,pt.  4  (Ti/.  /^y*.). 

(9)  Sunt.    V  •••'--.   'mh-  U  (.1/.  Iti^htf).     [C] 

BA('(  AN  CONCIUIM. 

[Baiviiiu».  ' 

BACCHrS.     (I)  Secuodic^riua,  martyr,  A.n. 
mmi'in'-raled   Oct,   7   (M>trt,    /I'om,    Vti., 
\     (2)    'M»n».lo  S.   liacchi,"  Sept.   2b 
(J/    -  l^-] 

l\\i  I  I  IS.    [.STArr.] 

BA<iAJKNSK  ro\("II.irM.   U.oatl.t.  at 
Vagnia  or   lV.'«k;^i''.   in    V-    i"   i   .     »  ;•     >'l     wlirrr 
^\t)  bl»ho|>«,  tut  I'T  i*t 
of  lUrthaj5«»,  ca  '  ■ 
bifthnp  of   that    ' 

hi,  X.  It',  "/■/'•  *  ■  ■    ''     '^     ^'• 

HJ.%;  Ubb   nil  [A.  W.  H.] 

r  r4ted    with    Ku- 

BAIIKP.    The  name  of  a  f»«t  in  thr 

Calendar.  ob*MTT»sl  on  Tw  10    •   '^^    '«  ^. >....., 

K.t*tfm  a.  /'I.  p.  HIO).  [C] 

BAl.AN'  I  -  .-an 

*nrottimr«  v.,  .iiml 
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■  'f.  ii.  l.ll»i  ■  'lament  in 

I  with  a  ■>  b<r  *e*n 

u)«;U    a    marble    »l.-iL    t^kiu    i>\    Ik*,  lu    from 
crm«-tenr   (^(  th^   Vis    Litsa  (Arin»hi.  fi.  rt.'»«\ 
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the  work  o|  M.  i'erret  ( 
»ent«a  balance  »ith  a  »•  ., 
lU>Mi  (huma  S<,tt.  T.  L  p. 
example  in  tb«  church  of  ft.  i  ^^. 
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the   cathe.lral   of  Autun,  t»  »- 

nidered  m  a  tmu»l.ition  in  iculpture  fi  tne  wonb 
of  the  A|>oc-ily|»e  (mi.  IJ).  Fvit  lu  t'lr  tir»t 
two    in«t«nr<ai    which  we    hare  1.  and 

which  ar-^  *  •'        •  '•     "    '  uiitted 

to  nt  bv  •••  called, 

ij  i„  ;  \ •    til  u  "  "^  mid* 

of  1 1  •   into  In  "  pur- 

•      It 

A 

"  \     A 

(ren- 

dldit)  A\      ■ 

It   is  t  natural  to  »  «t 

the  balance  aymiwiifcea  purchaaa  aad  aaia,  fmr  am 
ct  Itbnvn. 

Sometime*  up-m  tomba  tht  balance  ta  aimnlv 
indicative  of  (\  •-  '  '"  ■'  f-'  ''^oiil'  ■  n  «>'«>  »!*• 
of  a  Koman  i  "' 

:<t.    IVi.  ^: 

AVR.    \  !T. 

ANN.      X.\\>  »  .\i  r /« I  i.^A. 

YVrn  I  MAKIT-  STl.  IN.  PACE. 
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^  Abbtf 
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pi.  iv.  fig.  1  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr^t, 
p.  67).  [C] 

BALBEN'A.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome, 
A.D.  130 ;  commemorated  March  31  (Mart.  Rom, 
Vet.,  Bedae). 

(2)  Natale,  Oct.  6  (if.  Bedae). 

BALDEGUNDIS,  deposition  at  Poictiers, 
Feb.  11  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

BANNER.    [Labarum;  Vexillum.] 

BAPCHILD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Baccancel- 
DENSE  Concilium),   or  rather  Witenagemot. 
(1)  Between  A.D.  696  &  716,  at  Bapchild,  near 
Sittingbourne,  in  Kent ;  a  Kentish  Witenagemot, 
ut  which   abbesses  and   presbyters,  as  well   as 
bishops  and  abbats,  were  present,  and  where  the 
celebrated   Privilege   of  Wihtred   was   enacted, 
granting   to   the   Kentish    metropolitan   a   free 
election  in  the  case  of  abbats,  abbesses,  priests,  j 
and    deacons.      The   date    cannot    be    precisely  ' 
determined ;  and  is  further  confused  by  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Canterbury  Register  and  I 
the  Textus  Roffensis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  i 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  on  the  other,  respecting  | 
the  dates  of  Gebmund  and  Tobias,  successively  \ 
bishops  of  Rochester.      Spuiious  forms  of  the  ! 
Privilegium  extend  it  to  the  election  of  bishops 
and  to  the  whole  of  Saxon  England.    See  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  238-247.— /'2)  a.d.  798, 
if  at  all ;  said  to  have  been  held  under  Kenulf, 
king  (not  of  Kent,  but)  of  Mercia,  and  Archbishop 
Athelard,  with  bishops  (two  lists,  both  spurious), 
abbats,  and  an  archdeacon ;  and  to  have  prohi- 
bited lay  interference  with  churches  and  mo- 
nasteriea,  iu  compliance  with  a  mandate  of  Pope 
Leo  III.     The  decree,  however,  is  verbatim  that 
of  the  (genuine)  Council  of  Cloveshoo  of  a.d.  803, 
from  which  also  one  of  the  lists  of  bishops  is 
partially  taken  (Kerable,  Cod.  Dipl.  1018,  1024, 
Wilk.  i.   162  ;    Haddan  and  Stubbs,   Counc.  iii. 
517).     The  copy   in    Reg.  A  1  at   Canterbury, 
however  has  no  signatures.  [A.  W.  H.] 

BAPTISM.  This  Article  is  arranged  as 
follows: — I.  Terms  used  to  designate  Baptism. 

II.  The  Order  of  Baptism  in  various  Churches. 

III.  The  several  Parts  of  the  entire  Ritual,  viz. : 
Consecration  of  the  W?ter ;  Interrogations  and 
Responses  (Renunciation  and  Profession);  Pre- 
fjaratory  Cnction  ;  Unclothing  of  the  Catechu- 
men ;  the  Immersion  ;  the  Baptismal  Formula ; 
the  subsequent  Ceremonies,  viz.  :  the  Kiss,  the 
lighted  Tajfors,  the  white  Garments,  the  red 
and  white  Thread,  the  Chaplet,  and  the  washing 
of  Feet.  IV.  At  what  times,  in  what  places, 
and  by  whom.  Baptism  was  administered  ;  with 
what  matter,  in  what  mode,  and  at  what  age. 
V.  Graphic  representations  of  Baptism.  VI.  Li- 
terature. The  subject  of  Skjnsoi'JI,  and  that  of 
HaptiMmal  Namk-S,  are  treated  separately  in  their 
alphabetical  order. 

I.    Terms  used  to  designate  Bajdism. 

§  1.  BaiTTjf^ui'  and  derived  words.  The  meaning 
of  thiH  verb  i*  not,  a*  commonly  asserted,  id«*nti(:al 
with  that  oifidiTTiiy,  to  "dip,"  but  pn;serit«'d  this 
idcH  uwi'T  M|K:(;ial  mo<iifications  charact«:ristic  of 
th<.'  \MM "im  ;«eeH  in  which  it  waH  employed.  Id 
cla*^i',.il  ij  i/<-  it  wa.H  conimouiy  used  meta- 
ph(-ric;iily  in  Mjicnicing  of  one  "drenched"  with 
"overwhelmed"  with  minfurtunoH,  .md 
like.  I'olybiuM  uneH  it  (iii.  72)  in  Hpeakirig 
of  troops  pa><Hiag  through  water  which  r»jached 


up  to  their  breasts  :  iji6\is  ewy  tuu  naaruv 
ot  ire^ol  ^airTi^S/jLevoi  ^U^aivou.  In  the  Canon- 
ical Books  of  the  LXX  it  occurs  but  once 
in  speaking  of  Naaman  either  "washing"  or 
*' dipping  "  himself  in  the  Jordan  (1  Kings  v.  14). 
In  the  Apocrypha,  in  speaking  of  one  washing 
herself  (c^SaTTTiXeTO  cVl  rr\s  tttj^tj?,  Jud.  xii.  7) 
at  a  spring ;  and  again  (Ecclus.  24,  37  al.  29)  of 
one  washing  himself  after  touching  a  dead  body  ; 
both  cases  having  reference  to  ceremonial  puri- 
fication. In  the  New  Testament  it  is  occasionally 
used  metaphorically  (Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Mark  x.  38, 
89 ;  Luke  xii.  50).  But  it  generally  has  reference 
either  to  Jewish  ceremonial  purification  (Mark 
vii.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  28),  or  to  Christian  Baptism. 

§  2.  Aoyrpbv,  or  irrjy^,  lavacrum,  fans.  These 
terms  (laver  and  font)  have  reference,  like  the 
last  noticed,  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
Baptismal  Rite,  \ovrphv,  the  Latin  lavacrum, 
means  literally,  "  what  serves  for  washing  the 
body,"  that  is,  either  the  vessel,  or  the  water  so 
used.  St.  Paul  twice  (Eph.  v.  26,  and  Tit.  iii.  5) 
uses  the  word  in  reference  to  baptism.  In  Justin 
Martyr  it  appears  as  an  evidently  technical  de- 
signation of  baptism  (t^  \ovTphu  iroiovuTai,  Apol. 
I.  c.  79),  and  from  that  time  onward  the  word  is 
repeatedly  used.  The  terms  tttjytj  and  fans, 
meaning  a  spring,  or  a  pool  fed  by  a  spring,  date 
as  technical  terms  from  the  time  when  either 
natural  pools  (see  §  39)  in  the  open  air,  or  bap- 
tisteries supplied,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  by 
natural  springs,  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  baptism. 

§  3.  Terms  expressive  of  doctrine. — The  most 
common  of  these  doctrinal  designations  are  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  idea  of  Regeneration 
— iu  Greek  avayivvrja-is,  and  more  rarely  7raA.i7- 
yevtaia  and  Oeoyiviais,  in  Latin  regenerating 
secuada  or  spiritiudis  nativita-i,  lenasci,  and  re- 
nascentia.  Terms  of  regeneration  had  been  used 
in  a  figurative  sense  both  by  classical  authors 
and  by  Hellenists,  such  as  Pliilo  and  Josephus, 
before  they  were  adopted  into  the  language 
of  Christianity.  They  served  to  express  the  idea 
of  an  entire  change  of  condition,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  passing  out  of  a  state  of  misery,  of 
slavery  or  of  subjection,  into  a  state  of  well- 
being,  of  freedom  and  of  independence.  (See 
Wetstein  on  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Trench's  Si/nongms  of 
N.T.  pp.  71,  72.  Add  Tertullian,  dc  Bapt.  c.  5.) 
The  Rabbinical  use  of  such  terms  more  directly 
illustrates  the  Christian  meaning  of  these  words, 
but  the  ultimate  date  to  which  tliat  use  is  to 
be  traced  is  open  to  doubt.  (See  Light  foot  on 
John  iii.  4;  (fpp.  torn.  ii.  p.  610,  fol.  Kottordami 
lti87;  Schoettgen,  Ilor.  Ile'>.  i.  p.  704,  Dresdao 
4,  1733  ;  Carpzovii  Anwi  diones  in  Th.  Goodwini 
Mosen  et  Aaronem,  Francofurti  4,  1748,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  §  vii.) 

§  4.  '2<ppayli,  Sigrnt>'ulum,  &c.  l>aj»tism  is 
not  unfrequently  spokf^n  of  as  "the  seal,"  or 
more  fully  "the  seal  of  the  LonI,"  (Clemens 
Alex.),  and  that  partly  perli.ips  with  reference  to 
the  language  of  Holy  Scrijiture  (2  ('or.  i.  22, 
Kph.  i.  13,  and  iv.  30).  liut  other  tlioughts  were 
also  wjnni'cted  with  the  term,  as  c/.  that  of  the 
hi^n  of  the  crosn  (this  Imiag  more  t!spi:iially  the 
ifC(d)  being  the  seal  of  tin*  Ghrihtiiin  cov^Miaiit  or  of 
the  "Hpiriliial  circurricisioii."     (St.  Cyril.  Hieros. 

(Jitf'h.     V.       Mfxi     T7J|/     TTltTTil'     TTy|/      Tri^*  U/UOTOf  V 

Aafifidi/ofxtv  (Tit>pay'iicL,  'Ayi't>  nvtvuari   8«o   roi 
Koirrpov  wtpirtfiuufityoi.)     H(;n<x'   further  ino<ii- 
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praegustamus."  De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  3).  But  there  is 
no  ret'ereuce  to  this  in  his  treatise  de  baptismo,  so 
that  it  may  not  improbably  have  been  of  occa- 
sional or  local  usage  only  m  his  time.  §  13.  The 
anointing  with  a  conseci'ated  (benedicta)  oil,  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  which 
followed  upon  baptism,  is  spoken  of  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  actual  baptism. 
In  the  font,  according  to  his  view,  we  are  washed 
from  sin,  and  so  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  ("  Non  quod  in  aquis  spiritum 
sanctum  consequamur  sed  in  aqua  emundati  sub 
Angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  praeparamur  ....  An- 
gel us  baptismi  arbiter  superventuro  Spiritui 
Sancto  vias  dirigit  ablutione  delictorum  quam 
Sdes  impetrat  obsignata  in  Patre  et  Filio  et 
Spirit u  Sancto  ....  Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro 
porungimur  benedicta  unctione  ....  Dehinc 
manus  imponitur  per  benedictionem  adA'ocans 
et  invitans  Spiritum  Sanctum."  De  bapt.  cc.  6, 
7,  8).  The  evidence  of  Tertullian  on  other  points 
will  come  under  notice  later  in  this  article. 

§  14-.    Bitnal  at  Jerusalem,    A.n.    347.      The 
Catecheses  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  in 
Lent,   a.   347,   picture   to    us    in    tolerably   full 
detail  the  ceremonial  usages  there  customary  in 
his  time.     Throughout  Lent  {Catech.  i.  recrcrapd- 
Kovra  r,p.4pas  ov  ax^^'^C^^^  '''V  •"'poo'ei/x^ ;    and 
again  Tiaaapa.KOvra  r\fX(pSi}v  e^f 'S  ixcrdvoiav)  the 
catechumens    assembled    day    after   day   in    the 
church  of  the  Anastasis  {Cat.  xiv.)  for  prayer, 
and  for  catechetical  instruction.     §  15.  And  at 
the  close  of  Lent,  on  the  "  Sabbath,"  or  Easter 
Eve,  as  the  evening  {Myst.  Catech.  i.  Kar  eKf'iPfjv 
rov  )3a7rTi<T/iOToy  ttji/  k<Tir4pav.     Compare  Chry- 
sost.  in  1  Cor.  Horn,  xl.,  where  he  speaks  of  rhv 
kavipav  iKfivr^v,  that  evening  in  which  baptism 
is  solemnized)  closed  in  upon  the  holy  city,  those 
to  be  baptized  assembled  in  the  outer  chamber 
of  the  baptistery  (tts  rhv  -rrpoavXiov  rov  fiaima- 
TTjpiou  oIkov,  Myst.  Cat.  i.)  and  facing  towards 
the  west,  as  being  the  place  of  darkness,  and  of 
the    powers    thereof,    with    outstretched    hand, 
made   open  renunciation  of  Satan.     §  16.  Then 
turning  them  about,  and  with  face  towards  the 
East,  "  the  place  of  light,"  they  exclaimed,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Father  (c»j  rhv  U.)  and  in  the  Son, 
and   in  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and   in  one  baptism  of 
repentance."     §  17.  This  said,  they  went  forward 
;Dto  the  inner  chamber  (oIkos)  of  the  baptistery, 
and  {Myst.  Cat.  ii.)  put  oif  the  garment  (chiton) 
wherewith   they   were  clothed,  and   being   thus 
naked  were  anointed  with  oil  from  head  to  fodt. 
§  IH,  Aft<:r  this  preparatory  unction  they  were 
i'r'l  },y  tiif  hand  to  the  font  itself,  and  then  each 
on<;  wri-i  rikked,  "Dost  thou  believe   in  the  n;ime 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  iy)n,  and  of  the  Holy 
OhfM  ? "    and    they,    in    answer,    witnessed    the 
Mving  c/infesHion  of  their  faith,  and  dii»j»ed  them- 
•elveii   thrice    in    the    water,    and    thrice    lifted 
tbemMlreH   up    from    out    thereof;    and    so    set 
forth,  by  nyml>'>l,  the  three  days'  burial  of  the 
Lord,    and     his    K«?surrection ;    and    the    wivitig 
water  was  to  them  at   once   death  and   life,  at 
once  "a  t'imh  and  a  mother."     §  11».  Then,  on 
coining  forth  from  the  water,  they  Were  ciothcfl 
with  white  j^arments,  signlHcant  of  the   purity 
•ad   brijfhtness  of  that    jipirituul    vesture   with 
^^  whirh   thr>y  were  ever  henceforth   to  be  rlothod 
^1  ^"  't.    iv.    in  fin.).      §20.  Aft.trward,   Hh 

^H<  ")ming    up    out    of    the    wati-rs,    wan 

^■pMuit«d  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  GhoHt, 


descending  upon  Him  in  bodily  shape  as  a  dove, 
an  unction,  not  bodily  but  spiritual,  so  the  bap- 
tized, when  made  partakers  of  "the  anointed," 
are  themselves  "anointed"  with  a  holy  oil  "on 
the   forehead,    the   ears,    the    nostrils,    and   the 
breast ;    and  while  the   body  was  thus  touched 
with  material  ointment,  the  spirit  was  sanctified 
[or    '  consecrated,'    ayid^^Tai]  by   the  holy  and 
lifegiving  Spirit"  {Myst.  Cat.  iii.).     §  21.  Holy 
Communion.  After  this  followed  holy  communion, 
of  which  all  the  newly  baptized  were  partakers, 
therein  becoming  "  of  one  body  and  of  one  blood  " 
with  Christ  {(Tvacrwij.oi  Koi  (rvvaijxoi  rov  Xpicnov), 
and  there  partaking  of  a  heavenly  bread,  and  of  a 
cup  of  salvation,  that  sanctify  both  soul  and  body 
{lb.  iv.).     §  22.  Psalms  and  lights.     Under  the 
figurative  language  employed  by  St.  Cyril  in  his 
prefatory  address,  we  may  see  evident  allusions  to 
the  accompanying  ceremonial  of  the  great  Easter 
rite.     This  was  celebrated,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  on  the  eve,  and   during   the  night 
{■n6T€    /lev    v/juv     5ei|7;     6     6fhs     eKfivriv    t^» 
vvKTa  /C.T.A.,  Praefatid)  preceding   Easter   day. 
And  the  use  of  artificial   light,  thus  rendered 
necessary,  was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the 
occasion,  and  with  some  of  the  thoughts  most 
prominently  associated  with  it  (see  §  5  above). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  scene  more 
moving  than  that  pictured  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Cyril,   when   on   the  eve  of  the   Saviour's 
resurrection,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
the   "Anastasis,"   the  white-robed  (§19)  band 
of  the  newly  baptised  was  seen  approaching  from 
the   neighbouring   baptistery,  and  the  darkness 
was  turned  into  day  (tJ)  <tk6tos  rb  rj/j.epocpai'fs, 
Praefat.  ad  Catech.)  in  the  brightness  of  unnum- 
bered lights.     And  as  the  joyous  chant  swelled 
upwards,  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  unrighteousness 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered,"  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  angels'  voices  were  heard 
echoing  the  glad  acclaim,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
unto  whom   the  Lord  imputeth  no  sin,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile."  {(ire  v/iwv  <rw64u- 
Tuv,  i.  c,  after  your  baptism,  ol  &yyf Koi  iirKpu- 
vfjaovffiu,  MaK<lpioi  &u  a(t>46T](rav,  k.t.A..,  Prae- 
fat.) 

§  23.  Other  Eastern  rites.  In  Egypt.  The 
order  of  baptism  which  we  have  traced  above  as 
observed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  347  A.D.,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  all  its  more  important  de- 
tails to  those  of  which  we  find  record  elsewhere. 
The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  our 
quoting  these  in  full.  For  the  order  followed  in 
the  Egyjjtian  Church,  see  the  Constitutioncs  Eccle- 
svic  Ae'iy/ti'icdc,  §46  sc^fj.,  published  by  Lagarde 
(al.  Bottlcher)  in  his  /.cli'ininc  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
until jU  ssiviic.  It  will  be  found  also  in  Hunsen's 
C/iristi'tnity  and  Marihiud,  vol.  vi.  p.  465,  seqq., 
in  a  Greek  translation  by  Lagarde  from  the 
(.'optic  original.  With  this,  which  may  probably 
date  from  the  4th  or  5th  cenfury  (not  as  a  MS. 
but  a«  a  rite),  may  he  compared  the  Ordo  Bap- 
ti.tmi  of  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
7th  «:eiitury  {/Ubtioth.  Mux.  J'titnirn,  I'aris,  fol. 
lfJ.'>4,  toin.  vi,  col.  25),  and,  for  a  much  later 
tiiiM',  see  Vaiihleb,  lliatoirc  dc  C  Kg  Use  d'AlcX- 
nifdrit;  Paris,  1677,  cap.  21,  p.  HO. 

§  24.  /«  Acthio/  in.  The  Etiiiopic  rite  iiiuftt 
firigiiially  have  resembled  tliat  of  Alexandria. 
Our  tirst  detailed  accounts  of  it  come  to  us  from 
the  Ji'Ruit  mihsi(»narieH  (Ifihl.  Max.  J'atr.  dm 
nl»ovo,  torn.  vi.  coL  57,  serjq.).    With  their  itat*- 
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jesty,  He  will  cause  them  whom  He  hath 
regenerated  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  clothed  for  ever  with  the  garaient  of  salva- 
tion ;  throtigh  the  Lord."  §  37.  Another  collect. 
"  For  these  who  are  now  baptized,  and  crowned 
(see  §  65)  in  Christ,  on  whom  our  Lord  hath 
deigned  to  bestow  regeneration,  we  pray  thee, 
Almighty  God,  that  they  may  preserve  undefiled 
unto  the  end  the  baptism  which  they  have 
received  ;  through  Our  Lord." 

§  38.  Pec'diaiities  of  this  Bite. — There  is  strong 
internal  evidence  that  this  rite  in  its  present 
shape  is  a  translation  mto  debased  Latin  of  an 
older  Greek  original.  There  are  many  parts 
of  it  of  which  the  sense  can  only  be  guessed  by 
first  translating  it  back  into  Greek,  word  for 
word,  taking  Latin,  such  as  that  of  the  translator 
of  Irenaeus,  as  a  guide  in  so  doing.  And  this 
fact,  coupled  with  that  of  the  metaphors  in  the 
opening  address  being  taken  wholly  from  the  lan- 
guage of  trade  and  of  navigation,  bears  out  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  conclusion  to  which 
other  independent  evidence  points,  viz.,  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Gaul  through 
Greek  missionaries,  and  in  connection  with  the 
great  line  of  commercial  traffic  of  which  Mar- 
seilles was  the  chief  western  entrepot,  and  the 
cities  of  Cyzicus,  Phocaea,  and  Alexandria  the 
principal  eastern  ports.  It  has  another  point 
of  interest  for  English  readers,  viz.,  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  primi- 
tive British  and  Irish  rites  were  based  on  the 
old  Galilean  use,  of  which  that  just  quoted 
presents,  probably,  the  oldest  example  now  re- 
maining. 

§  39.  British  and  Irish  Rites. — No  complete 
Ordo  Baptismi  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
which  will  illustrate  the  primitive  usage  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Churches.  Incidental  notices 
of  the  latter  in  ancient  documents  serve  to  de- 
termine many  points  of  detail  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  place.  The  fullest  of  these,  and 
one  which  is  of  great  interest  on  many  grounds, 
is  the  story  told  by  Tirechan  (6th  century)  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  concerning  St.  Patriclc's  bap- 
tising the  two  daughters  of  King  Laoghaire  at 
the  [Ktol  of  Clebach  in  Connaught.  For  this,  see 
Todd's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  452. 

§  40.  S/xinish  Bite. — Such  details  as  can  now 
be  determined  concerning  the  primitive  baptismal 
rite  in  Spain  are  contained  in  a  treatise  of  St. 
Ildephonsus  of  Seville  (7th  century).  Be  Cogni' 
tion^i  Baptismi.  Further  particulars  may  be 
inferred  from  Isidore  of  Seville  De  off.  Keel. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  24;  and  from  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy, 
attributed  by  some  to  him.  That  Spanish  usage 
Id  the  4th  century  differed  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  kome,  is  indicated  by  the  letter  of 
SiriciuH  of  Home  to  Himerius  Tarraconcnsis.  See 
b^'Iow,  §  73. 

IIL  Det'iila  of  the  Ritwil  of  Ba/^ism. 

§  41.  Thewlulf,  hisliop  of  Orleans,  just  at  the 
cloM  of  the  8th  century,  wrote  a  treatise  I>e 
Ordine  linptinmi  (Migne'n  Putrol.  cv.  223). 
Id  which  he  deRcril>es  the  complicate'!  Kitual 
practined  in  WpHtern  Churches  in  hi»  own  tirno. 
Taking  his  description  on  a  ba«i«,  but  omitting 
here  the  notice  of  ntich  points  an  will  ronie 
noder  separate  discussion  in  other  articles,  wo 
may  pror<>ed  now  to  denrrilx;  separately  the  main 
fcatar«s  of  the  order  of  baptlum  as  they  had  been 


developed  in  the  8th  century,  viz.,  the  Conse- 
cration- of  the  Water,  the  Renunciations,  the 
Profession  of  Faith,  the  Immersion  with  accom- 
panying Interrogations,  and  the  subsequent 
ceremonial. 

§  42.  Consecration  of  the  Water  of  Baptism. — 
This  consecration  is  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
(de  Bapt.  c.  iv.)  as  brought  about  by  invocation 
of  God.  St.  Cyprian  {Epist.  Ixx.  ad  Januar.), 
speaks  of  the  vv^ater  "  being  cleansed  beforehand 
and  sanctified  by  the  bishop  (a  sacerdote) ;"  and 
a  Council  held  at  Carthage  under  him,  speaks  of 
this  sanctification  being  brought  about  (prece 
sacerdotis)  by  the  bishop's  prayer.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Catech.  iii.,  speaks  of  the  water  re- 
ceiving power  and  being  sanctified  upon  invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Christ.  St.  Basil 
the  Great  (de  Sp.  Sancto,  cap.  27)  reckons  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  water  among  the 
traditional  customs  derived  from  the  Apostles. 
From  St.  Augustine,  however  (de  Baji.  lib.  vi. 
c.  25)  we  learn  that  the  "  Invocations  "  were  not 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment. In  St.  Augustine  first  (in  Joann.  Evang. 
Tract.  118  ad  fin.)  we  hear  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  being  made  at  this  Invocation.  Oil  also, 
poured  crosswise,  was  used,  at  least  in  some 
churches,  in  the  consecration  of  the  water.  (Dio- 
nys.  Areop.  De  Hier.  Eccl.  cap.  11 ;  Severus 
Patriarch.  Alexandr.  De  Ordine  Baptismi,  Bibl. 
Patt.  Max.  t.  vi.  p.  25.)  To  the  same  effect  the 
Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
early  Gallican  Rite  already  quoted  in  §  30. 
This  ceremony,  and  the  baptism  of  an  infant 
by  immersion,  are  represented  in  the  engraving 
below,  which  is  from  a  Pontifical  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. A  further  ceremony,  used  as  time  went 
on.  was  Exorcism  accompanied  by  Insufflation, 
or  breathing  upon  the  waters.  See  §  31  above, 
and  Martene,  De  A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 


Consecretlon  of  Water,  and  Baptism. 

The  Interrogations  and  Responses. 

§  43.  Renunciation  and  Profession. — The  two 
portions  of  th<%Order  of  Baptism  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  Renunciation  followed  by  Profession 
of  Faith,  are  often  classed  together  in  early 
writers  under  the  designation  of  the  Interro' 
gationesct  Bcsponsa,  ^■rr(pu)T-f}(T(is  Ka\  airoKpio-fis, 
in  reference  to  the  formulae  of  (juestion  anil  an- 
swer by  which  both  one  and  the  other  were  ex- 
pressed. These  phrases  ha<l  their  ultimate  origin 
jtrobably  in  an  exceptional  word  (i-nfpw-Tr}pia, 
an  answer  ff»ni)ally  made  to  a  (juewtloii  (oiimmIIv 
I»ut)  UM<'<1  by  St.  Peter  (1  I'et.  iii.  21)  in  speaking 
of  baptism.  This  was  a  word  of  techniciil  legal 
use,  having  reference  esjff'ci.'illy  to  forms  of  co- 
venant stipulation.  And  this,  with  wry  slight 
mo<lificntion  only,  appears  as  n  received  tcchaicui 
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tisteries,  in  which  the  actual  KoXvfji$r]6pa,  or 
pool,  occupied  the  centre  of  a  much  larger 
chamber,  from  which  it  was  in  a  measure  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  surrounding  columns.  If  we 
suppose  the  intervals  of  these  columns  to  have 
been  occupied  at  the  time  of  baptism  by  cur- 
tains, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made  without  difficulty, 
the  more  so,  as  the  custom  was  for  the  baptism 
of  men  to  take  place  first,  that  of  women  after- 
wards. And  that  curtains  were  so  used  we  may 
infer  with  some  certainty  from  the  following 
facts.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  well-known 
description  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  his  fol- 
lowers, speaks  thus  of  the  preparations  made  at 
the  baptistery  for  the  occasion  (^Hist.  Franc,  lib. 
ii.  c.  xxxi.).  "  The  open  spaces  of  the  church 
are  shaded  (or  are  darkened,  adumbrantur)  by 
coloured  hangings,  and  fitted  up  with  white  cur- 
tains ;  the  baptistery  is  duly  arranged,  balsams 
diffuse  their  scent,  burning  lights  are  gleaming, 
and  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baptistery  is  be- 
dewed with  a  divine  fragrance,"  &c.  Similar 
arrangements  to  these  we  find  extemporised  some 
centuries  later  by  St.  Otto  in  Pomerania.  He 
himself  baptised  boys  in  one  place,  while  the 
grown  men  and  the  women  respectively  were 
baptised  in  separate  places  by  others.  Large 
vessels  were  let  down  deep  into  the  ground, 
the  edge  reaching  upwards,  above  ground,  to 
the  height  of  the  knee,  or  somewhat  less.  These 
were  filled  with  water.  Aiid  round  these  cur- 
tains were  hung  on  "  columellae,"  probably  stout 
poles,  and  attached  to  a  rope.  A  further  ar- 
rangement is  described  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Ante  sacerdotem  vero  et  comministros,  qui  ex 
una  parte  adstantes  sacramenti  opus  explere  ha- 
b«bant,  linteum  fune  trajecto  pependit  quatenus 
verecuudiae  undique  provisum  foret."  (S'.  Ottonis 
Vitay  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  apud  Surium,  2  Julii.) 

The  Immersion. 

§  49.  Triple  Lnmersion,  that  is  thrice  dipping 
the  head  (Kadiirep  tv  rit/i  rd<p(f)  Tcf  i/Sart  kutu- 
hv6vruv  Tjttwv  Tttj  K€(^aAar,  St.Chrysost.  in  Joan. 
iii.  5,  Horn,  xxv.)  while  standing  in  the  water, 
^aa  the  all  but  universal  rule  of  the  Church  in 
•arly  times.  Of  this  we  find  proof  in  Africa 
(TertuUian  c.  Praxeam,  cap.  xxvi.),  in  Palestine 
rSt.  Cyril  Hiero.  Odech.  Myst.  ii,),  in  Egypt 
(Comtitt.  Eccl.  Aegypt.  see  above,  §  2'^),  at  Anti- 
och  and  Constantinople  (St.  Chrysostom,  I/om. 
de  Fide,  t.  ix.  p.  So.'j),  in  Cappadocia  (St.  Basil 
Dt  Sp.  Scto,  c.  xxvii.  and  St,  Gregor.  Nyssen.  L>e 
Bafd.  vhari  iavrovi  iyKpvTTTofifu  .  .  .  Koi  rpirov 
rotno  iroii)fTavr(s).  For  the  Roman  usage  Tor- 
tuUiftD  indirectly  witnesses  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  St.  Jerome  Quiv.  Lucifer,  cap.  iv.  t.  iv. 
p.  294)  in  the  fourth  ;  Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  iv. 
ad  £pi$c.  Sicul.  c.  iii.)  iu  the  fifth  ;  and  Pope  Pela- 
^iu»  (Epist.  nd  Gaudent.  apufl  Gratian.  Distinct. 
IT.  cap.  Ixxxii.),  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(Euiat.  i.  41,  (jui  Leandrum)  in  the  sixth.  Theo- 
dolf  of  Orlfeaa*  witneAsoH  for  the  geDurai  practice 
of  hU  time,  the  close  of  the  eighth  ci'ntury  {Dc 
Ordine  Iiaj/ti$mi,  a\\>.  x\.  »ub  trina  uiersione  in 
lODt«m  .  .  .  d<.-i»<;oridimiw).  I.ai*tly,  the  ApoKto- 
lical  Cuion.%  no  (ali«r<l,  alike  in  the  Gn-ek,  the 
Coptic,  aad  the  Latin  ver^ion»  {Can.  42  al.  ;>(>), 
|iv«  iperial  injunctions  a«  to  this  obuervancc, 
••ying  that  any  hi«hop  or  t)re»byt«r  iibould  be 
4«pos«l  who  vioUted  thi«  rule. 

CIIRIVr.  ANT. 


§  50.  Single  Immersion. —  While  trine  immer- 
sion was  thus  an  all  but  universal  practice,  Euao- 
mius  (circ.  360)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  simple  immersion  "  unto  the  death  of 
Christ "  (Sozomen.  B.  E.  lib.  vi.  c.  26 ;  and 
Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab.  iv.  §  3  ;  Schultze,  t.  iv. 
p.  356).  This  practice  was  condemned,  on  pain 
of  degradation,  by  the  Canon.  Apost.  46  [al.  50]. 
But  it  comes  before  us  again  about  a  century 
later  in  Spain ;  but  then,  curiously  enough,  we 
find  it  regarded  as  a  badge  of  orthodoxy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  These  last 
kept  to  the  use  of  trine  immersion,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  set  forth  their  own  doctrine  of  a 
gradation  in  the  three  Persons.  Hence  arose, 
and  long  continued,  a  diversity  of  practice  in  the 
orthodox  Churches,  some  following  one  rite  and 
some  another.  Gregory  the  Great  (^Epist.  i.  41), 
when  his  advice  upon  the  subject  was  asked  by 
Leander  bishop  of  Hispala,  replied  that  either 
simple  or  trine  immersion  are  allowable,  the  one 
setting  forth  the  Unity  of  Godhead,  the  other 
the  Trinity  of  Persons.  But  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Churclies,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  trine  immersion  was  there 
specially  the  usage  of  heretics,  he  thought  they 
would  do  well  to  hold  to  simple  immersion.  But 
the  matter  was  still  unsettled  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later.  At  the  Council  of  Toledo  (the 
4th,  held  a.d.  633)  the  practice  suggested  by 
St.  Gregory  was  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  the 
Spanish  Churches,  and  from  that  time  onward, 
though  triple  immersion  has  been  the  prevailing 
practice,  yet  both  canons  of  councils  and  writers 
on  ritual  questions  have  maintained  the  legiti- 
macy of  simple  immersion.  (See  Martene,  De 
A.  E.  K.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  art.  xiv.  §  viii.) 

The  Baptismal  Formula. 

§  51.  Not  less  necessary  to  a  valid  baptism 
than  the  use  of  water  was  the  pronouncing  of 
the  words  prescribed  by  implication  by  Our 
Lord,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  With  the  slight  exceptions  noticed 
below  there  has  been  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
Christian  Bodies,  a  practically  universal  assent 
as  to  the  use  of  these  "  Evangelical  Words,"  as 
they  are  called  by  St.  Augustine.  In  this  we 
find  complete  assent  between  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  TertuUian,  in  reference 
to  this,  appeals,  not  to  any  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, but  to  the  direct  command  of  Our  Lord, 
"  Lex  tinguendi  imposita,  et  forma  praescripta  : 
'  Ite,  inijuit,  docetc  nationos,  tingeutes  eos  in 
Nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Saucti  '  "  {De 
Bapt.  c.  13.  Compare  his  treatise  Adv.  Praxeam, 
c.  26,  quoted  in  §  11).  St.  Cyprian,  fifty  years 
later,  uses  similar  language  in  his  Epist. 
Ixxiii.,  ad  lubai.  p.  200.  And  St.  Augustine 
{de  Bapt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  25)  asserts  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  heretics  who  rejected  baptism 
altogether  than  to  flud  any  who,  giving  baptism, 
ust^l  any  other  than  tho  generally  recnivcil  llir- 
mula.  The  use  of  thin  form  was  no  less  care- 
fully maintained  in  the  East.  The  41st  of  tiie 
"Canons  of  the  Aposthis  "  orders  tho  di'gradation 
of  any  bishop  or  Pnrsbyter  who  baptiztd  othcr- 
wifto  than  according  to  the  coininanilmfiit  of  the 
Lord  f»j  War i pa  nai  t'lhv  Koi  "Ay my  nyfvfxa. 
Didymud  of  Alexan<lria  (eil.  Vallars.  173.'>, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  130),  St.  iJHHii  {De  Sp.  Sclo,  «:np.   12, 
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able  exception  to  the  usual  Eastern  practice  is 
that  of  the  Aethiopian  Church,  if  it  really  were 
as  described.  Alvarez,  one  of  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionaries, states  in  one  place  that  the  form  they 
employ  is  "I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  Ludolf  (who  has  no  sympathy  with  these 
Roman  authorities  when  he  thinks  them  moA'^ed 
by  prejudice)  states  that  in  the  ritual  books  of 
the  Ethiopians  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
any  other  formula.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  othersof  the  same  Jesuit  Mission  who  spoke 
of  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  they  found 
in  use,  obliging  them  to  rebaptize.  See  Ludolf, 
Hist.  Acthiop.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 

Subsequent  Ceremonial. 

§  56.  The  ceremonies  subsequent  upon  the 
actual  baptism  are  commonly  (as  by  Bellajmine, 
de  Bapt.  lib.  i.  cap.  27)  reckoned  as  five  in  num- 
ber, the  Kiss,  the  Unction  of  the  Head  (distinct 
from  the  Unction  in  Confirmation),  the  lighted 
Taper,  the  white  Robe,  the  Tasting  of  Milk  and 
Honey.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Washing  of 
Feet,  and  the  Chaplet  on  the  head,  which  found 
place  in  the  Ritual  of  some  early  Churches. 

§  57.  The  Kiss.  We  first  hear  of  this  as  a 
customary  practice  in  Africa  in  St.  Cyprian's 
Epist.  Ixiv.  (al.  liv.)  ad  Fidum.  St.  Augustine 
quotes  the  passage  (^contra  duas  epist.  Pelag.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  viii.  §§  23,  24)  in  a  way  which  shews 
that  the  usage  had  been  maintained  to  his  own 
time.  It  is  expressly  prescribed  (to  be  given  by 
the  bishop  first  and  afterwards  by  the  assembled 
faithful)  in  the  ritual  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
§  50.  (See  above  §  23  of  this  Article),  and  in  St. 
Chrysostom  {Sermo  50  de  util.  leg.  script,  torn, 
iii.  p.  80  1.)  we  find  proof  of  a  similar  usage. 

§  58.  The  Unction  of  the  Head.  No  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  more  than 
one  Unction  after  baptism,  viz.,  that  given  in 
Confirmation  by  the  bishop.  Its  introduction  is 
attributed,  by  Roman  tradition,  to  St.  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,  from  314  to  335  A.D.  See 
further  under  Unction. 

§  59.  Jlie  Use  of  Lights.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  4th  century  certainly,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  in  yet  earlier  ages,  baptism  was 
administered  after  dark  (generally  late  on  Easter 
Eve).  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  what 
was  perpetuated  in  late  Christian  usage  for 
doctrinal  or  symbolical  reasons  took  its  rise  in 
considerations  of  practical  cfjnvenience  or  neces- 
sity. References  made  to  the  use  of  Lights  by 
St.  Cyril  Ilieros.,  have  already  been  alleged 
(§  22).  And  to  the  same  effect,  though  with 
more  of  detail,  is  the  language  of  St.  (Jregory 
Nazianz.  Orat.  xl.  "  The  station  that  thou  shalt 
take  l^fore  the  great  bema  (of  the  church), 
after  thy  baptism,  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
glory  that  shall  be  from  heaven  ;  the  psalmody 
wherewith  thou  »halt  be  received  is  a  prelude 
of  the  hymns  that  thence  shall  sound  ;  the  lamps 
that  thou  Hhalt  kindle  net  forth  in  mystery  that 
proco^ion  of  many  lights  wherewith  hright  and 
rirgir.  nouls  nhall  go  forth  to  meet  their  Lord, 
baring  ♦he  lamps  of  faith  bright  and  burning." 
With  tAesc  paMageH  compare  AmbroHJiiM,  de 
lapm  virff.  tac.  c.  5  ;  Marcus  Oazennis,  ad  Area- 
dium  Imp.  apnd  liaroniiim  ad  ann.  4'»1  ;  Gregor. 
Turon.  //iM.  Friinc.  lib.  v.  c.  11;  St.  Gregory 
Ui«  Great,  Lib.  Hacram.  de  ubbato  Mocto ;  Al- 
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cuinus,  de  Div.  off.  de  sabbato  sancto;  Amala- 
rius,  de  eccl.  off.  lib.  i.  c.  18  ;  Rabanus,  de  Inst. 
Cler.  lib.  ii.  e.  38,  39  ;  St,  Ivo,  of  Chartres,  ds 
Sacrainento  Neophytorum;  and  the  Ordo  Bap' 
tismi  xviii.  in  Martene,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  torn.  i. 
p.  78. 

§  60.  I7ie  wearing  of  white  garments  (\euK€i- 
P.OVUV  or  Ka^Trpo(popf:'iv  in  Greek  writers)  by 
the  newly  baptized  was  of  universal  custom 
both  in  West  and  East,  and  this  was  continued 
throughout  the  week  to  the  Lord's  Day 
immediately  following,  thence  called  the  "Do- 
minica in  albis  depositis,"  the  Kvpia/c^  rris 
SiaKaivrfai/xov  (Goar,  Euchol.  Graec.  p.  373)  of 
the  Greeks.  By  their  colour  these  garments 
were  significant  both  of  innocence  and  of  joy 
(Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christianum,  p.  182,  n. 
19),  and  by  their  material,  which  was  generally 
linen,  they  were  associated  with  the  idea  of  de- 
liverance from  death  (Philo  de  Somniis,  p.  597. 
Paris,  fol.  1640,  and  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Fahwl. 
0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  574.  Paris,  fol.  1693).  The 
allusions  to  this  practice  in  early  writers  are  in- 
numerable. It  will  suffice  here  to  state  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  various  vestments  of  which 
we  find  mention. 

§  61.  The  Alb.  The  outer  garment,  vest  is 
alba,  or  simply  "alba"  (q.  v.),  XajxTrpa  or  Acuk^ 
iaOijs,  or  ifxKlxioTioy,  was  probably  not  unlike 
that  worn  in  early  times  as  a  vestment  of  holy 
ministry.  In  some  instances  we  hear  of  this 
being  kept  as  a  memorial  of  baptism,  to  serve  as  a 
covering  for  the  body  after  death  (Antonini  Mart. 
Itinerarium :  "induti  sindones  .  .  .  quas  sibi  ad 
sepulturam  servant.")  So  Constantine  the  Great, 
dying  shortly  after  his  baptism,  was  buried  ,uct* 
avrwv  Twv  (^(pwTiwy.,  in  the  garments  which 
he  had  then  worn  (St.  Germanus  Patriarch.. 
De  Sanctis  Sgnodis  etc.  apud  Spicil.  liojn.  A.. 
Mai,  tom.  vii.  §  14).  And  so  Probus  Anicius  in 
his  epitaph  (Bosio,  Bom.  Subi.  p.  47)  is  described 
as  one,  "  Qui  nova  decedens  muneris  aetheriil 
vestimenta  tulit."  At  other  times  these  white 
garments  were  presented  to  the  Church.  This- 
is  implied  in  the  story  of  Elpidophorus  and  thc' 
Deacon  Maritta,  told  by  Victor  of  Utica  (JJe 
Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  v.  Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  tom. 
viii.  p.  699).  For  the  use  of  the  poor  they  were 
provided  gratuitously,  as  e.g.  by  Constantine 
the  Great  (Surii  Vit.  Sanctorum,  in  S^  Syl- 
vestro,  die  31  Dec),  and  by  Gregory  the  Great 
(Epist.  iv.  16  ;  and  vii.  24). 

§  62.  The  Sabanum.  This  word  (in  Greek 
(rd$auou)  as  originally  used  meant  either  a  large 
wrapper  for  covering  the  body  immediately  after 
bathing,  or  a  towel  used  for  drying  it.  The 
same  word  is  occasionally  used  (as  by  Victor 
Uticensis)^in  speaking  of  baptismal  vestments, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  Gi'eek  Church  to  this  day. 
A  letter  is  extant  from  Pope  Paul  I.  in  which 
he  thanks  King  Pepin  for  having  sent  him  the 
"Sabanum  "  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  king's 
daughter  Gislana.  It  is  not  clear  whether  ttiis 
is  identical  with  the  "alba"  or  no. 

§  63.  The  Chrisinatc.  This  was  a  piece  of 
white  linen  tied  round  the  head,  and  inteiidiMl 
to  retain  the  chrism  upon  the  head  throughout 
the  week  "  in  albis." 

§  64.  J7ic  (vnstrd  thread.  In  the  Armenian 
rite,  as  still  celebrated,  there  is  a  <'uriou^  relic 
of  the  primitive  customs  in  rtfgurd  of  baptismal 
dresi.     We  here  read  [Translutiun,  unpublishud, 
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by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan]  of  the  priest  "  twist- 
ing the  thread."     And  the  Catholicos  (bishop) 
.Joseph,  ia  his  Russian  translation  of  this  order 
.of    baptism,    enlarges   this   rubric    as    follows: 
"While   the    choir   sings,  the  priest  takes   two 
threads,  one  white  and  the  other  red,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  water  and  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  side  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     He 
lifts  them  up  under  the  holycross,  and  lays  them 
,  >:t  last  upon  the  catecTiumen  or  cliild  to  be  bap- 
tized."    There  can^be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a 
last  trace  of  former  white  baptismal  robes  with 
rod   embroidery.     This  hypothesis   is   confirmed 
I  by  some  references  in  ancient  authors.     A  MS. 
at  Turin,  of  unknown  authorship  and  date  [from 
,  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
.  of  the  11th  century],  thus  describes  the  "  chris- 
1  male."     "Induitur  deinde  chrismali  neophytus, 
:  scilicet  alba  veste  quae  instar  cappae  liueae  capu- 

•  tium  habet,  quo  caput  quasi  quadam  mitra  ope- 
)  ritur,  et  filo  rubeo  sui)ersuitur."  Durandus  too 
.  (Rationale  Die.  Off.  lib.  vi.  c,  8'2),  mentions  a 
.  custom  still  existing  in  his  time  (i;5th  century) 

•  in  Narbonne,  that  the  white  garment  of  the  bap- 
'  tized  had  sewn  upon  it  a  red  band  like  a  '  co- 
rona.'     And  the  same    combination  of  colours 

■.was  still  preserved  in  the  usage  of  the  Ethiopic 

'  Church  two  centuries  ago  (Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop. 

I. lib.  iii.  c.ip.  6),  and  may  be  traced  back  in  Africa 
to  the  5th  century  of  our  era.     Victor  of  Utica 

.  {dc  Pers.    Vand.  lib.   ii.)   speaks   of  the    white 

■  r.^be  as  "  purpura  sanguinis  Christi  decoratam." 
§  65.   The  Chaplct  (corona  or  arfcpavo^).    The 

.earliest  certain  reference  to  this  as  worn  by 
Neophytes  is  in  the  ritual  of  Alexandria  de- 
scribetl  by  Patriarch  Severus  in  the  7th  century. 
"  Then  (/.  e.  after  baptism  and  unction)  he  takes 
the   baptized  to   the   altar,  and  gives  them  the 

-  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  priest  crowns 
them  with  garlands "  (^Bibl.  Max.  Fair.  Paris 
Iti.'i-I,  torn.  vi.  p.  25).     This  usage  was  still  main- 

•  tained  at  Alexandria  200  years  ago.     Vansleb, 
.  describing  their  baptismal  ritual,  writes  as  fol- 
lows.    The  piiest,  "  trempe  dans  I'eau  du  bap- 

'  tC'me  la  couronne  et  la  ceinture  de  I'enfant  qui 

:  a  ete  baptise',  et  lui  met  cette  couronne  sur  la 
tete,  et  il  lui  ceint  les  reins  de  cette  ceinture," 

.  &c.  (^Hist.  de  I'Eglise  d'Alexandrie,  Paris  1677, 
12).  Allusions  to  a  similar  rite,  on  very  slight 
grounds  however  of  what  is    probably  merely 

!  inetaj)horical  language,  have  been  imagined   in 

•  the  Gotho-Gallican  ^lissal  (baptizati  et  in  Christo 
.  coronati),  in  St.  Chrysostom,  Catech.  I.  ad  lllu- 

minandos  {'Stuu  SmJrj/ua  [not  a  chajdet,  but  a 
royal  cnnvn],  a.uaS-i]crria6e  twv  7]\iaKcov  aKTivwy 
(paiSpoTfpas  txov  iravraxoOfv  iKirriSwaas  Ao/u- 
7r7)5()'i'ar),  and  Catech.  II.  rhu  (n(<pavQV  ttjs 
5iKaio(Tvi>r}5,  a  quotation  from  Scripture.)  A 
passage  of  Gregory  Nazianz.  (^Oratto  xxiii.  ad 
iJuY.),  quoted  by  Augusti  ibr  this  usage,  has 
certainly  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  bap- 
tism, as  an  cxamin.ition  of  the  entire  context 
will  conclu.sively  shew.  The  "crowns"  tlu-re 
spoken  of  arc  the  words  of  public  encomium 
wherewith  St.  Gregory  welcomes  Heron,  a  con- 
fessor of  the  faith,  comparing  him  to  one  who 
has  conquered  in  the  arena. 

<j  66.  Tddimj  of  milk  and  honc>i.  This  sym- 
bolical usage,  like  many  others,  originated  in  a 
prevailing  metaphor.  "  Quid  ergo  lac  et  mel  ?  " 
asks  liarnabas.  "Quia  nimirum  infans  lacte  et 
melle  vivilicatur,  sic  et  nos  fide  promissionis  et 


verbo  nutrimur."  Tertullian  in  more  than  one 
pas.sage  (see  §  12  above,  and  adv.  Marc.  lib.  L 
c.  14);  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag.  lib.  i. 
cap.  vi.) ;  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  can. 
24  ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Egyptian  Church, 
§  51  ;  St.  Jerome  (ac/c.  Lucifer.  0pp.  torn.  ii. 
p.  180,  and  in  Esaiam.  cap.  Iv.) ;  and  the  Leonine 
Sacramentary  (Muratori,  Zt/u/vy.  Pom.  Vet.  torn, 
i.),  all  allude  to  the  tasting  of  mingled  milk  uid 
honey  after  baptism.  The  rite  is  again  men- 
tioned by  Macarius  Bishop  of  Memphis,  circ.  a. 
756,  and  was  still  preserved  both  in  Alexandria 
and  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  two  hundred  years 
ago  (Vansleb  and  Ludolf,  referred  to  above). 

§  67.  Pedilavium.  The  washing  of  feet.  A 
peculiar  custom  prevailed  in  the  early  Gallican 
ritual,  of  a  symbolical  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
newly  baptized,  having  reference  to  the  action 
of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(xiii.  1-16).  The  so-called  Gothic  missal, 
and  another  early  Gallican  missal  (Martene,  De 
A.  E.  Ii.  tom.  i.  pp.  63,  64),  both  contain  refe- 
rences to  this  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ritual.  In  the  first,  see  above  §  34,  im- 
mediately after  the  application  of  the  chrism, 
we  read,  "  Dum  pedes  ejus  lavas,  dicis,  '  Ego 
tibi  lavo  pedes.  Sicut  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus  fecit  discipulis  suis,  tu  facias  hospi- 
tibus  et  peregrinis  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam  :'  " 
(then  follows  the  impositio  vestimenti).  In  the 
second  of  the  two  documents,  a  collect  is  given 
"  ad  pedes  lavandos,"  which  follows,  as  befora, 
immediately  upon  the  "Infusio  Chrismae." 
"Dominus  et  Salvator  noster  Jesus  Christus 
apustolis  suis  pedes  lavit :  Ego  tibi  pedes  lavo, 
ut  et  tu  facias  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,  qui  ad 
te  venerint.  H03  si  feceris  habebis  vitam  aeter- 
nam in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen.*'  In  yet  a 
third  Gallican  sacramentary  (Mabillon,  ^[^ls.  Ital. 
tom.  i.  and  Martene,  De  A.  E.  P.  tom.  i.  p.  64) 
the  same  rite  is  noticed,  but  is  placed  after  the 
clothing  with  the  "  Vestis  Candida,"  instead  of 
immediately  before  as  in  the  two  earlier  MSS. ; 
and  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  terms  of 
the  collect  prescribed.  From  two  treatises  of 
doubtful  authenticity  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose 
(De  yacrain.  lib.  iii.  c.  1  and  De  Myster.  c.  6), 
it  has  been  infej'red  that  the  rite  was  in  use  at 
Milan.  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  mentions  that  the  rite 
in  question  was  not  of  Roman  usage.  No  t'-aces 
of  it  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
ritual.  Allusions  to  a  similar  rite  after  baptism, 
occurring  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  are 
not,  as  might  be  thotight,  a  proof  of  a  similar 
usage  in  the  African  Cliurch.  They  occur  in  a 
sermon  (Detcin/'Orc  160)  which  on  other  grounds 
had  been  judged  not  to  be  St.  Augustine's,  but 
to  have  been  composed  by  Caesarius  Archbp.  of 
Aries  (+540).  He  quotes  the  words  of  a  Gal- 
lican missal  still  extant  (Martene,  De  A.  E.  P. 
p.  64):  "  Secundum  quod  ipsis  in  baptismo  dic- 
tum est,  Hospitum  pedes  lavent,"  &c.  The 
48th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Illiberis,  forbid. ling 
the  j)ractice  (neque  jtedes  eorum  [(|ui  bapti- 
zantur]  lavaudi  sunt  a  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis), 
marks  probably  a  previous  attempt  to  introduce 
the  observance  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  usage  elsewhere  existing.  No  tracea 
of  the  rite  are  now  anywhere  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  Viptism.  But 
a  ceremonial,  similar  in  its  origin   in  which  the 
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Pope  takes  part,  forms  one  of  the  oltservanoes  of 
the  Holy  Week  at  Rome  to  this  Jay. 

IV.  At  what  times  Baptism  was  administered. 

§  68.  In  t/ie  Apostolic  Age  no  special  times 
were  appointed  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, this  being  determined  by  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  consequent,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  rirst  establishment  of  the 
faith.  The  first  administration  of  Christian 
baptism,  properly  so  called,  was  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,),  when  some 
3000  persons  gladly  receiving  the  words  of 
Peter  were  at  once  baptized  on  the  same  day 
(vcr.  41).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii,), 
when  Philip,  taking  occasion  from  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (cap.  liii.),  had  taught  him  the  glad 
tidings  of  Jesus,  was  straightway  baptized  in 
water  by  the  way  side.  The  jailer  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.),  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
been  spoken  unto  him  (ver.  32)  by  Paul  and 
Silas,  was  baptized  with  all  his  household  while 
it  was  night  (vor.  33  compared  with  ver.  25). 
And  neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  any  of  the  eai-- 
lier  Christian  writers  before  Tertullian,  is  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  setting  apart  of  any 
special  season  as  more  suited  than  others  for  the 
administration.  This  greater  liberty  of  the 
Apostolic  times  is  often  alluded  to  by  early 
fathers,  when  dissuading  men  from  the  indefinite 
deferring  of  baptism  under  pretext  of  observing 
the  fixed  times  appointed  by  the  Church  for  its 
more  solemn  administration. 

§  69.  Special  seasons  spoken  of  by  Tertullian, 
The   first  mention  of  any  particular  season  as 
beinv  set  apart  for  solemn  administration  of  bap- 
tism, is  found  in  Tertullian  {de  Bapt.  c.  xix.) 
writing  about   the    close   of  the   2nd    century. 
^  Pascha  "  (t.  e.  Easter),  he  says,  "  offers  a  more 
solemn  season  for  baptism,  for  then  was  fulfilled 
the  Passion  of  the  Lord  into  which  we  are  bap- 
tized ....  And  afterward  Pentecost  "  (/.  e.  the 
whole  period  from  Easter  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost) •'  is  a  lengthened  time  for  the  preparation 
of  the  waters  (ordinandis  aquis).     Therein  was 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  celebrated  among 
the  disciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bestowed,  and  the  hope  of  the   advent  of  the 
Lord  suggested."     But  in  mentioning  these  as 
times  when  baptism  was  admini.>tered  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity,  he  is  careful  to  add,  that 
"every  day    is   the  Lord's  ....  no  hour,   no 
time,  unsuitable  for  baptism  ;  the  solemnity  may 
oe  less,  hut  in  the  grace  given  there  is  no  diver- 
•ity,"     Other  references   to  these  two  periods, 
or  one  of  them,  as  specially  observed   for  the 
•oletnn  administration  of  baptism,  will  be  found 
ia  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  Nazianz.,  St.  Chry- 
MMttjro,  and  other  writers  both  in  Ea-st  and  West. 
§  70.  B'tjiifin  at  K[nphfiny.     lieside  the  two 
•e«iOM  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  there  were  not 
t  few  ( hurches  in  which  tlie   Epiphany  festival 
wa»  oh>t*rve<l  in   the  Bame  way.     Towards    the 
close  of    the '4th    century,   Siricius    Hishop    of 
Rome  ttatci  (Ej>i.tt.  ad  //imerium,  Libbe,  Concil. 
IL  p.  1018),  that  all  (.'hurches  agreed   with 
«t  of  Home    in    an    excluHive   obHcrvance   of 
lM*t«r  a&d  Pent«cf>st.     But  in  this  he  was  niis- 
'takeo.     Many  Eastern  Churche»,  and  not  a  few 
u  the  West,  which   by  origin  or  by  subsequent 
loterrrnir^    came   und»'r  Eastern    inflm^nce,   ob- 
•enred   Kpiphany  (traditionally  the   time  of  our 


Lord's  baptism  in  Jordan)  as  a  season  for  solemn 
administration  of  baptism.  We  find  evidences 
of  this  in  the  chuixhes  of  Cappadocia  (St.  Greg. 
Nazianz.  Orat.  xl.  fiiucD  to,  <j>ci>Ta),  at  Antioch, 
but  before  St.  Chrysostom's  time  (this  by  in- 
ference from  a  comparison  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
Catechesis  I.  ad  llluminandos ;  Migne,  t.  ii.  p. 
268 ;  Be  Baptismo  Christi,  ibid.  p.  433,  sc'jq.  ; 
and  Horn.  III.  in  Ephes.  i.  ibid.  t.  xi.  p.  25);  at 
Jerusalem  (J'ypicum  S.  Sabae,  quoted  by  Valesius 
on  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  27  ;  and  the 
ItiJierarium,  Antonini  Martyris) ;  in  Africa 
(Victor  Uticensis,  Be  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  ii.  in- 
ferred from  his  meution  of  baptism  when  "  appro- 
pinquabat  jam  futurus  dies  ....  Kalendari\m 
Februarium  ") ;  in  Spain  and  Sicily  (Siricius  ad 
Hiinerium,  already  referred  to,  and  Leo.  ad  Epis- 
copos  Siciliae,  Labbe,  Concil.  t.  iii.  p.  1297);  in 
Gaul  (see  Martene,  de  A.  E.  R.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p. 
2)  ;  in  Ireland  (St.  Patricii  ....  Sipiodi,  Ca- 
nones,  &c.,  ed.  T.  P.  Villanuova,  Dublin!  1835 ; 
Wilkins,  Concilia,  p,  26,  can.  xix.  These  canons- 
are  of  late  date  in  their  present  form,  but  pre- 
serve some  genuine  traditions). 

§  71.  Other  days  were  observed  in  some 
churches.  Thus  we  hear  of  "  Natalitia  Christi," 
or  Christmas,  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul  (see  Martene, 
as  above),  and  of  Festivals  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  in  Spain  (Siricius  ad  Himeriiim),  in 
Campania,  Samnium,  and  Picenum  (Leo  M. 
Epist.  136),  and  of  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist  (Grcgor.  Turon.  Bist.  Franc,  cap.  9). 
All  days  were  allowable  for  the  more  private 
administration  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity  from 
sickness  or  other  causes. 

§  72.  Roman  us  '<je.  however,  was  much  more 
strict  in  this  particular  than  that  of  other 
Western  Chujches.  And  with  the  zeal  for  ritual 
un.form.ity  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
that  Church  (Gregory  the  Great  a  notable  ex- 
ception), her  bishops,  and  a  series  of  councils 
more  or  less  under  Roman  influence,  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  confine  the  solemn  administration 
to  the  two  seasons  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

§  73.  Papal  d<;crees  to  this  effect,  directed  to 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  are  those  of 
Siricius  (385-398),  in  his  epistle  (Labbe,  Concil.  ii. 
p.  1018)  to  Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarraco,  in 
Spain;  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  writing  to 
the  bishops  of  Sicily  (Labbe,  Concil.  iii.  p.  1297); 
of  Gelasius  (492—496),  to  the  bishops  of  Lucnnia; 
Gregory  II.  (715-731)  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Thuringia,  and  Nicolas  I.  in  his  J'espnnsa  ad 
Bulfjaros,  cap,  69.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same 
Roman  tradition  seeking  to  a.ssert  itself  in  England 
many  centuries  later,  in  the  face  of  a  superstitious 
belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  it  was  perilous  to 
have  children  baptised  at  those  times.  So  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  Otto,  Cardinal  Legate 
at  the  Council  of  London,  a.  1237  ("Noimtilli  in 
Anglia  periculum  susj)icantur  si  jiraefatis  diobus 
pueri  baptizentur."     Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  650). 

§  74.  CmhcHs.  Identical  in  effect  with  the 
decrees  last  quoted  are  the  canons  of  a  scries  of 
provincial  councils,  extending  from  the  <)fh  to 
the  13th  century.  The  earliest  of  theso  is  the 
Council  of  Gcrunda,  in  Hispnnin  Tarra('')nensis, 
a.  517.  With  this  agree  the  CoiincilK  of  Autis- 
siodurum  (Auxerre),  a.  578;  of  Moguntia  (IMay- 
enci'),  a.  813,  can.  4,  and  ngfliii,  a.  H47,  ran.  3; 
of  Paris  (Parisicnse  vi.  a.  8J9,  part  1.  ran,  7); 
of  Meuux  (Meldcnue,  a.  845);  of  Worms  (Wwrma- 
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tiense,  a.  868,  can.  1)  ;  of  Tribur,  or  Teuver, 
near  Mayence  (Trihuriense,  a.  895,  can.  12);  of 
Kouen  (  Kothomagenso,  a.  1072,  can.  23) ;  of 
Winchester  (Wiutoniense,  a.  1074,  can.  7);  of 
London  (Londinense,  a.  1237). 

§  7o.  fm/icrial  and  oUicr  authorities  were  not 
wanting  from  time  to  time  to  enforce  a  practice 
which  popes  and  provincial  councils  were  thus 
continually  enacting.  The  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, a.  804,  direct  "ut  nullus  baptizare  prae- 
sumat  nisi  in  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  excepto 
infirmo."  To  the  same  etfect  are  the  capitularia 
collected  by  Benedictus  Levita  (lib.  1,  n.  171). 
"  Ut  baptism  us  non  fiat  nisi  statutis  temporibus 
id  est  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  nisi  infirmitas  inter- 
cesscrit."  And  lib.  ii.  n.  171 :  "  Ut  nullus  bapti- 
/care  praesumat  nisi  per  duo  tempora,  id  est  vigilia 
Paschae  et  vigilia  Pentecostes,  praeter  mortis 
periculum."  Bishops  sometimes  made  this  ob- 
servance matter  of  special  injunction  to  the  clergy 
at  their  ordination  (St.  Hildei)honsus  De  Coijn. 
Baptisiiii,  lib.  i.  c.  108;  Rodulfi  Archiepisc.  Bitu- 
riceusis  Capitular,  n.  20 ;  Ratherii  Veronensis 
Episcopi  Synodica,  apud  !Martene,  Spicilegium, 
torn,  ii.),  or  desired  parish  priests  to  enforce  this 
duty  upon  their  people  from  the  pulpit  (Otto, 
Cardinalis,  apud  Wilkins,  Concilia^  p.  650). 

§  76.  Later  usage. — The  limitation  of  baptism 
to  one  or  two  special  periods  in  the  year  was  of 
advantage  in  the  first  four  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  baptism  of  adults,  requiring 
previous  instruction  and  pre]>aration,  was. still  of 
prevailing  usage.  But  this  limitation  no  longer 
served  any  important  end,  when  under  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  church  the  baptism  of  adults 
was  rare  and  exceptional.  And  accordingly  these 
restrictions  have  long  ceased  to  be  observed  in 
churches  both  of  the  East  and  of  t\e  West. 

Places  of  administering  Baptism. 

§  77.  Originally  no  limitation  of  place  was 
observed.  Water  by  the  roadside  (Acts  viii.  3G- 
38),  private  houses  (Acts  ix.  18),  or  a  prison 
(Acts  xvi.  29,  30),  were  all  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  And  in  sub-apostolic  times  we  find 
proof  of  the  same  freedom  from  all  limitation. 
See  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above,  §  7  ;  Clementis 
Reccg.  lib.  iv.  c.  32,  and  lib.  vi.  c.  15;  Tertullian 
do  Bapd.  c.  4.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  tradi- 
tionary stories,  in  early  Hagiologies,  of  baptisms 
performed  in  private  houses,  in  prisons,  in  the 
public  road.  See  the  lives  of  St.  Laurent i us 
(Surii  Vit.  Sand,  die  23  Julii),  of  St.  ApoUinaris 
(ibid,  die  10  August),  and  of  the  Deacon  Cyriacus 
(ibid,  die  16  Jan.).  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
3rd  century  that  we  meet  with  any  mention  of 
baptisteries  properly  so  called,  and  under  the 
name  "  baptistcrium  "  (See  the  story  of  St.  Cyri- 
acus apud  Surium,  die  16  Jan.).     [Baptistery.] 

Baptism^  by  whom  administered. 

§  78.  In  the  frst  fve  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, the  rule  and  the  practice  of  the  Church 
was,  that  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptism, 
whether  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost,  should 
be  presided  over  by  the  bishop.  The  earliest 
authorities  bearing  upon  this  subject  are,  St. 
Ignatius,  ad  Smyrri.  cap.  8;  Tertullian  dc  Bajt. 
c.  17;  Constit.  A}X)st.  lib.  iii.  aip.  xi.  (bishops 
and  presbyters  to  baptize,  deacons  being  in  at- 
tendance upon  them);  St.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  Orat. 
xl.  (Paris,  Morell,  fol.  1630,  torn.  i.  p.  656)  where 


baptism  by  bishops  and  presbyters  is  spoken  of 
Council  of  llliberis,  a.  313,  can.  77,  decreeing 
that  if  a  deacon  baptise  any  one,  without  either 
bishop  or  presbyter,  the  sacrament  must  be  ''com- 
pleted "  afterwards  by  the  benediction  of  the 
bishop ;  St.  Jerome,  adr.  Lucifer,  c.  4  (saving 
that  neither  Presbyter  nor  deacon  have  the  right 
of  baptising  without  direction  from  the  bishop, 
though  even  laymen  are  frequently  allowed  to 
baptise  if  necessity  so  require).  In  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  we  find  at  one  time  (Gelasii  Papae 
L'pist.  ad  univ.  episc.  and  Isidor.  Hispal.  Of,  Eccl. 
lib.  ii.  c.  24),  a  declaration  that  bishops  and  j'res- 
byters  are  the  only  proper  administrators  (cases 
of  necessity  excepted);  at  another  (Concil.  Hispal. 
ii.  a.  619,  can.  7),  the  vindication  of  the  supreme 
right  of  bishops  in  this  matter,  in  dej)reciation 
of  that  of  presbyters.  Of  the  practice  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  at  this  time  we  find  an  indi- 
cation in  a  letter  written  by  the  people  of  Edessa 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  451, 
and  inserted  among  its  Acta.  In  it  they  beg  that 
Abas,  their  bishop,  will  return  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  on  account  ofthe  approaching  Easter 
Festival,  his  presence  being  required  for  the 
instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  for  those  who 
are  found  worthy  to  receive  holy  baptism.  Moi*e 
remarkable  is  a  somewhat  similar  letter  (quoted 
by  Martene  De  A.  E.  R.  tom.  i.  p.  7),  in  which 
certain  of  the  clergy  in  Italy  write  to  Constanti- 
nople, begging  that  the  emperor  will  allow 
Dacius,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  return  to  his  diocese 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  oi»  sixteen  years,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  almost  all  the  bishops  custom- 
arily ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Milan  were  now 
dead,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  peojjle  died 
witnout  baptism  (quia  cum  pene  omnes  episcopi, 
quos  ordinare  solet,  ....  mortui  sint,  im- 
mensa  populi  multitudo  sine  baptismo  moritur). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  that 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose  to  that  of  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  if  not  later,  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  have  mairtained  in  a  variety  of 
ways  the  special  otfice  of  tho  bishop  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism.  Paulinus,  writing  (circ 
420)  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose,  says  that  St. 
Ambrose  had  with  his  own  hands  baptised  more 
persons  than  five  succeeding  bishops.  And  in 
the  Caeremoniale  Amhrosianum,  published  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo  (Martene,  p.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  the  archbishop  administered  baptism  solemn'/ 
twice  in  the  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost, 
and  also  at  other  times  throughout  the  year  in 
the  event  of  any  adults,  converted  from  unbelief^ 
being  presented  for  baptism. 

§  79.  Ill  later  centuries.  The  provision  last 
mentioned  will  of  itself  .serve  to  suggest  why  it 
was  that  as  time  went  on  the  personal  action  of 
the  bishop,  as  the  recognised  administrator  of 
baptism,  became  gradually  less  and  less;  while 
that  of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  of  clergy 
of  the  minor  orders,  was  continually  increasing. 
From  the  time  when  the  baptism  of  adults  be- 
came the  exception  rather  than  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  when,  from  the  wider  extent  of  the 
Church,  the  number  of  the  children  brought  to 
baptism  wa.s  continually  increasing,  the  older 
practice  of  the  Church  gradually  changed.  It 
was  revived  at  a  later  time  by  missionary  bishops, 
such  as  our  own  countryman  St.  Boniface  in 
Germany,  or  St.  Otto  of  Bamberg  in  Pomerania 
(h'ist.  i?.  Bonifacii  and  Hist.  S.  Oitonis,  lib.  ii. 
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c.  19,  quoted  by  Marteae  De  Ant.  Eel.  Rit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  i.  art.  iii.).  But  with  exceptions  such  as 
these  last,  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule, 
the  tendency  in  most  Churches,  from  about 
the  close  of  the  5th  century,  was  to  make 
the  administration  of  baptism  of  Less  prominent 
importance;  and  the  part  taken  by^  the  bishop 
himself  became  gradually  less  and  less.  In  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  not  the  bishop,  but 
presbyters,  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  a  special 
sense  the  ministers  of  baptism  (ministri  baptismi). 
And  even  at  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Easter  Baptism  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the 
bishop  merely  inaugui-ated  the  ceremony  by 
baptising  a  few  himself,  leaving  the  rest  to 
presbyters,  to  deacons,  or  if  need  were  to  acolytes. 
\Ordo  Ronianus  apud  Mabillon  Mus.  Red.  t.  ii., 
and  Martene   De  A.  E.  R.  t.  i.  p.  8,  col.  2.) 

§  80.  Lay  Baptism.  Tertullian  (de  hapt.  cap. 
17)  and  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Lucif.  cap.  4 ;  see  above, 
§  78)  say,  in  effect,  that  for  a  layman  to  baptise 
is  not  contrary  to  essential  Christian  principles, 
though  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order.  And 
such  practically  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  in  all  later  times,  forbidding  lay  baptism 
as  a  rule,  but  recognising  it  in  cases  of  necessity. 
See  as  to  this  the  Council  of  Illibei-is,  a.  313, 
can.  38.  In  late  mediaeval  times  the  practice  of 
lay  baptism  became  very  common.  See,  as  illus- 
trating English  usage  in  this  matter,  the  Council 
of  Durham  (between  the  years  1217  and  1222; 
in  Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  575)  and  the  Council  of 
Oxford,  a.  1222  (ibid.  p.  594). 

§   81.    Baptism,    by    WoTuen.      The   question 

wiiether  women   may  lawfully  baptise    is   first 

adverted  to  by  Tertullian.     Nothing  can  well  ho 

stronger  than  his  language,  diluted  though  it  be 

by  some    later  writers  into   the  assertion   that 

women  may  not  "publicly  baptise  in  the  church." 

After  saying  (de  hapt.  cap.  17)  that  in  cases  of 

perilous  necessity  laymen  should  not  hesitate  to 

give   baptism,    he  goes  on  to  say  that  women, 

though    they   took    upon   themselves   to   teach, 

would    scarcely,    with   all    their    presumption, 

attempt  to  create  a  right  to  administer  baptism, 

unless  indeed  some  strange  beast  arose   like  to 

'  ne  that  formerly  had  been.     That  former  one 

:ht  to  do  away  with  baptism;  some  successor 

i  •    ,it   perhaps   seek  to  confer  baptism    herself. 

<    injiare    De    Virgin,    veland.    cap.   9,    and     De 

PrO':'S':ript.  C2LTp.4l.    The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 

lib.  iii.  cap.  9;  Epiphanius,  JIaeres.  70;  and  the 

Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  398,  canon  20 

('*  Mulier,  quamvis  docta  et  sancta,  viros  in  con- 

ventu  docere,  vel   aliquos  baptizare,  non   pfae- 

lumat"),  are  all  to  the  same  effect.     Isidore  of 

Hi«|ialu  is  referred  to  (by  Augusti,  Denhw.  p.  1 15) 

»»  saying  that  persons  baptised  by  women  are  not 

to  be  rebaptise*!.    And- Joannes  Moschus(Pra/M/rt 

Spiritwile,  cap.  3)  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 

canons  for  women  to  baptise,  yet  makes  an  ex- 

wption  for  ca-ses  of  the  last  extrf-mity.     Even  as 

lat€  at.  the   12th   century   we   find   Hugo  de  S. 

Vlctjfe  sj>«akH  of  it  as  still  with  some  a  dis|)uted 

<lue«tioQ  whether  baptism  by  women  was  valid. 

}  8"J.  li  tptisin  by  Heretics.     The  question  of 
Jthe  validity  or  otherwJKe  of  baptism  by  heretics 
one  which  was  force<i  on  the  attention  of  the 
mrch  in  the  3rd  century  by  the  Donatist  Schism, 
^di.M«nKioD  thence  arising  betwcrnSt.  Cy}»rian 
lorted    by  nil    the  African    biwhopH  and    by 
il  of  the  EatterD  Churches)  and   Stcpiion 
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Bishop  of  Rome,  is  on  many  grounds  of  great 
importance  to  early  Church  history.  But  this 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  The 
final  settlement  of  the  question  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  minis- 
trant  cannot  mar  the  act  of  God,  or  as  was  said, 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  sower  affects  net  tlie 
vitality  of  the  seed.  Hence  the  question  of  re- 
baptising  or  otherwise  was  for  the  most  part 
determined  simply  by  the  question  whether  the 
essential  elements  of  baptism  were  wanting  or 
no,  viz. :  water  and  the  words  prescribed  by  our 
Lord.  If  these  were  employed  the  baptism  was 
regarded  as  valid,  though  irregular,  and  the 
person  so  baptised  was  admitted  into  communion, 
if  on  other  grounds  found  worthy,  after  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

§  83.  Baptism  by  Pagans  and  Jews,  ami  excom- 
municate persons,  has  been  held  to  fall  under  the 
same  rule  as  that  last  stated.  But  opinions  have 
not  been  altogether  at  one  upon  this  point.  See 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Martene,  De  A.  E.  R. 
lib.  i.  cap.  1,  art.  iii. 

§  84.  Baptism  administered  in  sport.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  anti- 
quity in  this  matter  is  afforded  by  the  story  told 
by  Socrates  (Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  ii.  c.  16)  and  bv 
Ruffinus  (Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  i.  c.  14).  When  Atha'- 
nasius  was  a  .boy,  so  the  story  is  told,  he  was 
playing  with  some  young  companions  on  the 
shore  at  Alexandria.  The  bishop,  Alexander  by 
name,  happened  to  be  looking  on  from  a  distance 
as  they  played,  and  observed,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  they  were  imitating  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism,  Athanasius  acting  as  "  boy-bishop,"  to 
anticipate  a  phrase  of  well-known  Mediaeval 
usage.  "On  diligent  inquiry,"  we  translate  now 
the  words  of  Ruffinus,  "  both  from  those  who 
were  said  to  have  been  baptised,  as  to  what  they 
had  been  asked  and  what  they  had  replied  (the 
fTrepcwT-rjcrets  and  the  airoKpitreis,  above,  §  43). 
and  from  him  also  who  had  put  the  baptismal 
questions,  when  the  bishop  found  that  all  things 
had  been  duly  performed  according  to  the  ob- 
servances of  religion,  he  conferred  with  his  clergy 
in  council,  and  is  said  to  have  decided  to  this 
effect,  that,  as  water  had  been  poured  upon  these 
persons  after  the  interrogations  and  responses 
had  been  duly  made,  their  baptism  ouglit  not  to 
be  repeated,  but  only  be  made  complete  by  the 
customary  sacerdotal  acts  (adimplere  ea  quae  a 
sacerdotibus  mos  est).  Doubts  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  such  an  occurrence  ever  actually 
took  place  ;  but  whether  the  story  be  true  or  no 
it  serves  equally  to  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  the  story  was  first  told. 

§  85.  Baptism  self-administered.  To  make  this 
subject  complete,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that 
on  one  occasion  the  question  arose  whether  bM[)- 
tism  stdf-adininistered  was  valid.  The  question 
was  de("id<;d  in  tiie  negative  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  essciutial  (iistinctioii 
of  person  between  the  baptiser  and  the  ba]itised. 
The  Council  of  Ni^mes  (a.  128:{)  enibodied  tliis 
decision  in  one  of  their  canons:  "Si  (|uis  se  ipsum 
baptizaverit  talem  non  esse  baptizatum  ecclesia 
judicabit." 

With  wJmt  matter  Baptism  teas  act-ninistered. 

§  80.  Of  vHtter  as  the  material  element.  Water 
from  natural  aHsoriations  has  ever  been  asHociated 
with  ideaH  of  life  in  the  minds  of  most  cultivated 
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nations.  And  to  Heathens  (Tertullian.  de  hapt. 
c.  5),  as  well  as  to  Jews,  it  was  associated  not 
in  thouglit  only,  but  in  actual  ceremonial  usage, 
with  ideas  of  religious  purification.  This  was  the 
material  element  employed  in  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord,  this  that  was  uuiteil  in  mention  by  Him 
with  the  Name  of  the  Spirit,  when  speaking 
(John  iii.)  of  the  gift  of  a  new  spiritual  birth. 
And  this  accordingly  from  the  first  Christian 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.)  to  this  time,  has  been  re- 
garded in  all  parts  of  Christendom  and  at  all 
times  as  determine!  by  divine  apj)ointment  to 
be  the  material  clement  in  the  administration  of 
Baptism.  The  few  excc|)tious  to  this  statement 
which  recjuire  notice  arc  the  following. 

§  87.  Baptism  by  pre.  Philastrius  of  Brescia 
(Z>tf  Ilieres.  n.  viii.  apnd  Biblioth.  Patr.  Galland. 
torn.  vii.  p.  489),  and  St.  Augustine  quoting  him 
as  an  authority  (/'e  Ilaeres.  cap.  lix.  liB.  tom. 
viii.  p.  20  s.  7),  speak  of  Seleucus  and  Hermas  as 
founders  of  a  Sect  of  which  one  characteristic 
was  their  maintaining  the  only  true  baptism  to 
be  "  Spiritu  et  igni."  And  iu  an  anonymous 
Treatise  on  Heretical  Baptism  we  read  of  some 
who,  by  what  means  is  not  known,  produced  an 
appearance  of  fire  on  the  baptismal  water,  in 
order  to  complete  what  they  thought  necessary 
for  Christian  Baptism.  And  so  again  Irenaeus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speak  of  certain 
heretics  (Carpocratians  and  Heraclians)  who 
branded  a  mark  upon  the  ears  of  their  aisciples, 
this  being  in  their  eyes  the  true  sealing  (^crcppayi- 
(eiu)  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§  88.  Ba}itisiiuj  with  wine  and  the  like.  The 
authority  of  a  bishop  of  Rome,  Siricius  (a.  384 
to  389),  or  according  to  others  of  Stephanus  U. 
or  Ul.,  has  been  claimed  for  the  assertion,  that 
Baptism  iu  wine  is  valid  though  not  to  bo  allowed 
except  iu  cases  of  the  last  necessity.  The  facts 
concerning  this,  much  disputed  by  Koman  Ritu- 
alists, may  be  determined  by  comparison  of  the 
following  authorities:  Antoninus  August inus  (/f 
eiiiendatione  Gratiani,  p.  200.  Baluzius,  Aotae  in 
Anton.  Aujust.  p.  431.  Martcne  dc  Ant.  Ecc. 
Jilt.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Art.  xiv.  Bertiui  de  Sacrament. 
Vindob.  1774,  p.  507.  Harduini  Dissert,  de  Ixijh. 
tismo  in  vino.  Others  mingled  wine  with  water 
and  were  condemned  (Excerjia  Egberti,  a.  750 
in  Wilkins,  Cuncil.  p.  104)  for  so  doing. 

§  89.  lUtptism  trith  sa7id.  In  one  cas^,  for 
which  Joannes  Moschiis  is  the  earliest  authority, 
the  question  arose  not  as  a  mere  abstract  dispu- 
tation, but  in  reference  to  an  actual  matter  of 
fact,  whether  baptism  in  saod  be  legitimate  or 
no.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
a  certain  Jew  was  travelling  in  company  with 
some  Christians  through  a  dry  and  desert  coun- 
try, whoa  he  was  seized  with  grievous  illness; 
and  being  aj)parently  at  the  point  of  death 
begged  his  Cdmjtanions  to  baptize  hira.  They 
replied  that  tiiere  was  neither  priest  nor  water 
at  hand,  and  that  without  these  bajttism  could 
nut  be  liad.  "  But  b«'ing  earncNtly  adjured  not  to 
refuse  him,  they  divested  the  ni;in,  and  sprinkled 
liim  three  times  with  sand  instead  of  water, 
saying  that  they  baptized  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Upon  this  (so  the  story  proceeds)  his 
strength  was  miraculously  restored,  and  on  their 
return,  l)i(pnysius,  then  Bishoj)  of  Alexandria, 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  decided  "  Bapti- 
satum  esse  Judaeum  si  mo<l«  aqua  denuo  per- 


funderetur,"  in  other  words  that  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  his  Baptism  was  the  element  of  water, 
with  which  he  was  to  be  "  perfusus."  Autho- 
rities for  this  will  be  found  in  Joannes  Moschus, 
Pratum  Sjnritwile,  cap.  176  (De  la  Bigne,  Bi- 
blioth. Patr.  tom.  ii.  pp.  1132,  1133).  in  Xice- 
phorus  (I/ist.  Ecc.  lib.  iii.  c.  37);  and  the  story 
is  told  iu  detail  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriatv--^, 
who  are  quoted  by  Bingham  (^Antiq.  book  xi.  e. 

§  90.  Baptism  trith  milk.  Benedictus  Abbas 
Petroburgensis  (in  UeMs  Hcnrici  If.  ad  ann. 
1171,  edit.  Hearne  tom.  i.  p.  38)  states  that  a 
custom  prevailed  in  the  early  Irish  Church  of 
baptizing  the  children  of  the  rich  in  milk.  Oc- 
cjisional  references  are  found  elsewhere  to  such  a 
practice.  See  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  vol. 
i.  p.  2'33.     Note. 

§  91.  Fiijurative  expressions.  Phrases  such  as 
"the  baptism  of  blood,'  meaning  mart\rdom; 
"  Baptism  with  fire,"  meaning  either  martyrdom 
(as  iu  Euseb.  //.  E.  lib.  vi.  c.  4)  or  gifts  of  the 
Holy  S})irit  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusi\lem,  in  three 
dilFereut  passages)  ;  the  Baptism  of  Tears,  mean- 
ing Repentance  (as  in  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
others),  are  merely  metaphorical  expressions, 
bearing  indeed  upon  primitive  Doctrine,  but  n()t 
in  any  way  upon  primitive  Ritual  to  which  this 
article  is  limited. 

Modes  of  administering  Baptism  (by  Immersion, 
Allusion,  Aspersion). 

§  92.  Immersion.  Passages  already  quoted  in 
this  article  will  have  sufTiced  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  mode  of  Baptism  in  primitive  times,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  adults,  was  that  the  Cate- 
chumen should  descend  into  a  Font  of  water 
(whether  natural  or  artificial),  and  while  stand- 
ing therein  dip  the  head  thrice  under  the  water. 
See  §§  11,  18,  49. 

§  93.  Affusion.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  both  in  literature  and  in  art  of  an 
other  usage,  viz.,  that  of  the  bishop  or  other 
administrant  pourhbg  water  out  of  the  hand,  or 
from  some  small  vessel,  on  the  head  of  the  bap- 
tized. Thus  we  meet  more  than  once  in  Latin 
writers  with  the  expression  "perfusus"  applied 
to  the  Catechumen  (see  §§  28  and  89;  and  aqua 
infusa  §  84).  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  fhe 
word  $aTrTl([(iv,  which  is  used  in  Greek  Ritual 
in  speaking  of  the  act  of  the  ministrant,  might 
be  used  with  perfect  propriety  of  such  a  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  head  and  body  as  that  now  in 
question.  One  common  moile  of  bathing  among 
the  aiiCients  was  the  pouring  of  water  from 
vessels  over  the  bodv,  as  we  niav-  see  in  ancient 


BcpraMotoUon  of  Bkpticm,  from  the  Oometcry  of  CalUtni. 

vase  paintings  (compare  Ovid's  description  of 
Diana's  bath,  where  her  attendants  "  urnis  c^ipa- 
cibus  undam  ElVundunt ").  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  almost  all  the  wiriiest  representations  of 
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Baptism  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  this  is 
the  special  act  represented.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  representation  in  the  fresco  from  the  Ceme- 
tery of  St.  Calixtus  here  engraved. 

In  the  picture  of  Our  Lord's  Baptism  in  the 
Baptistery"  of  St.  John  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini 
Vet.  Man.  torn.  i.  Tab.  Ixx.)  dating  probably 
from  about  the  year  450,  our  Lord  is  standing 
in  the  Jordan,  the  water  reaching  to  the  waist, 
and  the  Baptist  is  standing  near,  as  if  upon  the 
bank,  and  pouring  water  from  a  shell,  or  from 
some  small  vessel,  upon  the  head  of  our  Lord. 
And  there  is  a  similar  representation,  varying, 
however,  in  some  of  its  details,  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  also  at  Ravenna  (Ciam- 
pini Vet.  Mon.  i.  Tab.  xsiii.),  the  Mosaics  of 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  year  553  a.d. 
And  it  would  seem  probable  on  a  review  of  all 
the  evidence,  that  in  primitive  times,  while  adult 
Baptism  was  still  of  prevailing  usage,  the  two 
modes  hitherto  described  were  combined.  The 
dipping  of  the  head  under  water  took  place,  in 
some  churches  certainly,  so  we  find  clearly 
stated,  during  the  final  Interrogations.  And 
where  this  was  the  case  we  may  infer  that  the 
*'  Affusio "  or  "  Perfusio,"  the  pouring  on  of 
water  by  the  Ministrant,  took  place  during  the 
pronunciation  of  the  formula.  This  hypothesis 
cf  a  double  use  explains  some  difficulties  in 
ancient  authors,  more  particularly  in  the  Trea- 
tise De  Sacramentis  fittributed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
and  in  the  Egyptian  Ritual  already  referred  to. 
And  it=  probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Armenian  Order  of  Baptism  even  to  this 
day  the  double  usage  of  Immersion  and  Affusion 
is  maintained.  There  the  actual  administration 
is  described  as  follows  :  The  priest  asks  the  child's 
name,  and  on  hearing  it,  lets  the  child  down 
into  the  water,  saying,  "  This  N.  servant  of  God, 
who  is  come  from  the  state  of  childhood  (or 
from  the  state  of  a  Catechumen)  to  Baptism,  is 
baptized  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  ....  While  say- 
ing this  the  priest  buries  the  child,  (or  Catechu- 
men) three  times  in  the  water,  as  a  figure  of 
Christ's  three  days'  burial.  Then  taking  the 
child  out  of  the  water  he  thrice  pours  a  handful 
of  water  on  his  head,  saying,  "  As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ.  Hallelujah,  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  P'ather,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  put  into  you.  Hallelujah."  (From  an  unpub- 
lished translation  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.) 

§  94.  Affusion  and  Asjersion  in  clinic  Baptism. 
In  one  case  of  very  common  occurrence  in  early 
times,  viz.,  that  of  the  Baptism  of  the  sick  under 
fear  of  apjn-oaching  death,  the  administration 
was  necessarily  by  Affusion  or  by  Aspersion.  And 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find  the 
question  formally  raised,  by  one  of  the  African 
bishops,  whether  persons  so  baptized  (rlinici,  or 
as  they  were  also  called  f/ra'iatarii,  baptized  on  a 
»ick-l)€d)  could  be  regarded  an'Megitimi  Chris- 
tiani,"  coul  1  be  »uj)i»osed.  in  other  words,  to  have 
received  baptism  in  a  legitimate  and  regular 
manner.  The  manner  in  which  Cyjtrian  replies 
V}  the  enquiry  (Cypriani  E/)i«t  Ixxvi.  'il.  Ixix. 
ad  Maijnum)  >th(»wh  that  no  formal  decision  had, 
to  his  knowledge,  ever  lieen  given  pntviouBly  on 
the  qu«'fitfon.  He  judges  of  the  questjf»n  snb- 
mitted  to  him  to  the  best  of  his  own  ability 
(qoantam  concipit  mediocritas  nostra),  and  ex- 


presses an  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
water  was  applied  was  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, provided  that  Faith  was  not  wanting 
on  the  part  both  of  Ministrant  and  Recipient. 
In  the  ninth  century  Walafrid  Strabo  speaks  of 
Baptism  by  Affusion,  "  desuper  fundendo,"  as  ex- 
ceptional only  (^De  Eeb.  Eccl.  cap.  26).  Not  till 
the  13th  century  (Augusti  Denkwiirdi(j.  cap.  ix.  § 
11)  do  we  find  proof  that  Affusion  or  Aspersion 
had  become  the  rule  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  older  practice  is  maintained  in  the  East  to 
this  day. 

Age  at  which  Baptism  vcas  conferred.     (Infant 
and  Adult  Baptism.) 

§  95.  Infant  Baptism.  St.  Irenaeus.  Direct 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  first 
occurs  in  St.  Irenaeus,  who  was  born,  probably,  in 
the  year  97  A.  c,  and  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  In  his  book 
against  Heresies  (lib.  ii.  cap.  39  al.  22)  he  says 
that  our  Lord  came  (into  the  world)  in  order 
that  through  Himself  He  might  save  all  men, 
infants,  and  little  ones,  and  children  and  youths 
QLnd  elders,  even  all  who  through  Him  are  bom 
again  unto  God.  No  unprejudiced  interpreter 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  speech  habitually 
employed  by  Irenaeus  himself,  and  by  the  early 
fathers  generally'-,  will  doubt  that  when  Irenaeus 
thus  speaks  of  infants  and  little  ones,  as  well  as 
others  of  more  mature  age,  being  "  born  again 
unto  God,"  he  refers  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
baptized.  (For  Irenaeus'  own  usage  see  particu- 
larly adv.  Haer.  lib.  i.  c.  18  eis  i^dpvqaiv  rov 
fia-miffixaros  ri]s  els  dehv  apayeuy^aecvs,  and  cap. 
xix.,  where  authority  to  baptise  is  described  as 
"  potestas  regenerationis  in  Deum.") 

§  96.  Tertullian  was  of  full  age  before  the 
death  of  Irenaeus,  and  in  knowledge  of  antiquity^ 
and  of  the  usages  of  the  Church,  was  second  to 
none  then  living.  And  he  gives  absolutely  con- 
clusive proof  that  Baptism  of  Infants  was  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time, 
towards  the  close  oi*  the  second  century.  With 
characteristic  freedom  he  expresses  his  own 
opinion  that  the  practice  might  wisely  be 
altered,  stating  reasons  for  his  opinion  (de  Bapt. 
c.  18).  But  he  nowhere  says  one  word  to  im- 
ply that  the  practice  of  his  own  contemporaries 
was  an  innovation  upon  the  earlier  usage  of  the 
Church. 

§  97.  Origen.  We  have  testimony  no  less 
decisive  from  Origen  as  to  what  was  the  tradi- 
tionary practice  of  the  more  Eastern  Churches. 
He  was  born  probably  in  the  year  186  A.  D.  and 
was  a  discijjle  of  Clemens  Alex,  and  an  inheritor 
of  his  great  learning.  His  language  in  several 
passages  shows  not  only  that  Infant  liaptisni  was 
a  recognised  practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
day,  but  that  in  his  belief  (and  no  man  knew 
more  of  anti(juity)  had  lieen  equally  so  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  See  his  lloni.  viii.  on  Le- 
viticus (Oberthur  t.  vi.  j).  137)  and  Horn.  xiv. 
on  St.  Luke  (t.  xiii.  p.  335),  where  he  argues 
that  infants  must  have  original  sin,  "else  why 
are  they  baptized  ?  " — and  his  (^oinmeiit  in  K|i. 
ad  Rom.  lib.  v.  c.  vi.  (ecchtsia  ab  apostolis  tradi- 
ti«»nein  acce|)it  etiam  parvulis  bapfisinum  dare). 

§  98.  ()th<'.r  curly  evidence,  but  indin^'t  and 
ijiferential  only,  has  by  some  be^n  cited  (liing- 
harn  d.  A.  l)ook  xi.  ch.  iv.  §§  vi.  vii.)  fioui  ('ic- 
ment  of  Rome,  and  from  Justin  Martyr.      More 
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conclusive  than  these  is  an  expression  of  Clemens 
Alex,  in  the  second  century,  when  {Paedaq.  lib. 
ill.  c.  11)  he  speaks  of  tuv  i^  vtartav  avaanccfif' 
vwv  iraiSiuv,  the  children  that  are  drawn  up  from 
out  of  the  water,  in  a  context  which  shows  clearly 
that  it  is  of  Baptism  that  he  speaks. 

§  99.  ,/enish  Prosehjte  Baptism. — In  order  to 
complete  the  subject  of  the  evidence  I'or  Infant 
Baptism,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  argu- 
ments based  on  the  analogy  of  Christian  Baptism 
both  to  the  Proselyte  Baptism  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  given  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults, 
and  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  administered  on 
the  8th  day  after  birth,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  to  a'lults.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  Bap- 
tism of  I'roselytes,  the  argument  from  analogy 
is  exceedingly  strong,  on  the  assumjition  that 
the  practice  in  question  really  existed  before  the 
Apostolic  age.  Lightfoot  (on  Matt.  iii.  and  John 
iii.)  and  many  other  Hebraists  assume  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Jewish  rite  without  doubt.  To 
the  present  writer  tliere  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  grounds  for  this  opinion.  But  among 
Continental  scholars  at  the  i)resent  time  the 
prevailing  opinion  appears  to  be  opposed  to  that 
of  Lighttbot.  A  summary  of  the  arguments 
on  either  side,  and  full  references  to  the  best 
authorities,  will  be  tbund  in  Carpzovius  Anno- 
tationes  in  T.  Goodnini  Moscn  ct  Aaronem.  Fran- 
cofurti,  4,  1748.  See  particularly  the  Notes 
on  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  vii.  For  additional  authori- 
ties see  the  lii'jliograjihia  Antiquaria  of  T.  A. 
Fubricius,  p.  385. 

§  100.  The  Analogy  of  Circumcision  (adminis- 
tered as  this  was  in  infancy)  with  Christian 
Baptism,  is  recognised  both  in  Scripture  (Col.  2. 
ii.)  and  in  e^rly  Christian  writers,  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Trt/p.  lud. ;  St.  Irenaeus  adv. 
J/aer.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxx.  (this,  however,  open  to  dis- 
pute). In  St.  Cyprian's  time  so  close  was  this 
analogy  considered  by  some  as  to  cause  doubt 
whnther  in  view  of  "  eighth  day  circumcision  " 
any  day  earlier  than  the  eighth  were  allowable 
for  Christian  Baptism  (Cypriani  Epist.Ux.).  St. 
Gregory  Nazianz.  expreshly  ai)]>eals  to  this  as 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism 
{Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.  p.  6r)8). 

§  101.  Adult  Biiptisvi.  The  general  conclu- 
sion, resulting  from  an  imp.irtial  investigation 
of  all  the  evidence  now  available,  appeal's  to  the 
jiresent  writer  to  be,  that  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  Christian  History  adult  baj>tism  was, 
from  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the  pre- 
vailing practice.  Yet  that  during  the  sjime 
period  infants  were  always  baptised  without 
delay  if  in  appar«;nt  danger  of  death.  But  in 
the  absence  of  such  danger  their  baptism  was 
deferred  to  the  time  of  solemn  baptism  held  at 
Epiphany,  Kjuster,  or  Pentecost.  And  it  is  i)ro- 
bable  that  in  many  cases  Ciiristian  parents  may 
have  shared,  and  have  acted  on,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  TertuUian  in  the  second  renturv,  and 
hy  (Iregory  Nazianz.  in  the  fourth,  and  thought 
it  well  to  defer  the  baptism  of  children,  ra.ses 
of  grave  sickness  excepted,  till  they  were  able  to 
make  answer  on  their  own  behalt"  to  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  baptismal  rite  (see  Cregor.  Naz., 
Orat.  xl.  He  urges  the  baptism  of  infants  in 
CISC  of  dtw/er,  and  yet  shortly  at'ter  advises  the 
deferring  their  baptism  in  other  u\.vcs  till  they 
were  three  years  old).  In  the  year  4.'>o  or  theru- 
.•\bouts,  we  find  evidence  that   in  Syria,  it"  not 


elsewhere,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  repirded 
as  not  allowable  only  but  matter  of  abs.jlut« 
duty.  (St.  Isaac  the  Great  in  As.semani  Bibi. 
Oriental,  t.  i.  221.  **  Let  the  lambs  of  our  flock 
be  sealed  from  the  first,  that  the  Robber  may 
see  the  mark  impressed  (§  4)  upon  their  bo<lies 
aud  tremble.  Let  not  a  child  that  is  without 
the  seal  (§  4)  suck  the  milk  of  a  mother  that 
hath  been  baptized  ....  Let  the  children  (f 
the  kingdom  be  carried,  from  the  womb,  to 
baptism.") 

V.  Baptism  as  represented  in  Ancient  Art. 

§  102.  Direct  lieprcsentations.  Of  two  modes 
in  which  we  find  baptism  represented  in  ancient 
art,  the  first,  that  of  direct  representation,  is 
confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of  examples. 
The  earliest,  })robably,  is  one  of  those  engraved 
for  this  article  (see  §  93)  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Calixtus  at  Home,  and  believed  by  De  Rossi 
to  be  of  the  second  century.  It  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  said  above  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  one  customary  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  rite,  viz.,  by  pouring  water  from  the 
hand,  or  from  a  small  vessel  held  in  the  hand, 
upon  a  person  standing  in  shallow  water.  Two 
Mosaics,  at  Ravenna  and  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  is  represented,  have  been 
already  described  (see  §  93).  Another  similar 
representation  is  painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls 
of  a  chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianur,, 
originally  used  as  a  baptistery;  and  yet  another 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  at 
Ravenna  (the  Mosaic  said  to  be  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury), figured  in  Ciampini,  Vet.  Moniim.  i.  p.  78. 
Millin  (^lidi  de  la  France)  has  engraved  (Atlas, 
PI.  Ixv.  11)  a  peculiar  representation  of  this  sub- 
ject from  a  sarcophagus.  With  this  may  be 
compared  that  on  the  diptych  of  Milan,  figured 
and  described  by  Bugati  {Slemorie  di  S.  Celso,  p. 
282),  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Arundel 
Society.  No  other  such  representations  arc 
known  to  the  present  writer, dating  certainly  from 
any  period  antecedent  to  800  A.D.  But  two  very 
curious  representations  were  engraved  by  Ciam- 
pinus  in  his  Jilunuiiu'iita  Vetera  (torn.  i.  p.  Irt) 
of  Sarcojdiagi,  to  which  he  attributed  a  very 
great  antiquity.  In  the  first  is  represented  the 
baptism  of  a  king  and  queen  (their  rank  beiug 
indicated  by  a  Royal  crown  on  the  head  of  each), 
an<l  these  he  supposes  to  re]>resent  Agilult'us  and 
his  wife  Thecxielinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
baptized,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  year  590.  On  the 
other  sarcophagus  a  somewhat  similar  scene  i» 
representeii.  A  man  somewhat  advancetl  in 
years  kneels  to  receive  baptism,  which  is  admi- 
nistered by  affusion  only,  water  being  poured 
upon  his  head  from  a  small  vessel,  which  has 
been  filled  evidently  from  one  of  larger  size  (not 
unlike  the  upper  part  of  a  modern  English  font) 
which  stands  near.  Ciampinus  supposes  (but  on 
very  slight  grounds)  that  the  event  rej)resented 
is  the  baptism  of  Arrichius,  .second  Duke  of 
Bene  vent  um,  a  contemjMtrary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  circ.  .''.91  A.D.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
both  these  .scenes  the  ministrant  of  the  baptism 
ha.s  the  distinctive  dress  of  a  layman,  while  all 
the  other  men  represented  are  designated  by  an 
ecclo.'>iastical  or  a  monastic  dress.  The  real  date 
of  the.se  sarcophagi  must,  however,  \)C  regardetl 
as  extremely  uncertain.  To  the  12th  century 
belongs  a  fresco  m   the  church  of  St.   Lorenzo^ 
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fit  Rome  (ibid.  torn.  i.  Tab.  vi.),  representing  the 
baptism  of  St.  Romanus,  by  St.  Laurentius.  This 
embodies  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Walafrid 
Strabo  in  the  9th  century.  "Notandum  non 
solum  mergendo  verum  etiam  desuper  fundendo 
multos  baptizatos  fuisse,  et  adhuc  posse  ita 
Vaptizari  si  necessitas  sit,  sicuti  in  passione  B. 
Laui-pntii  quendam  urceo  allato  legimus  bap- 
tizatura.  Hoc  etiam  solet  evenire  cum  provec- 
tiorum  granditas  corporum  in  minoribus  vasis 
hoiniiiem  tingi  non  patitur."  The  baptism  of 
two  adults  by  St.  Paul,  represented  in  the  same 
pjate  (from  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Puden- 
tiaaa)MS  probably  of  the  same  date.  To  the 
same  period  is  to  be  assigned  the  representation 
of  the  imaginary  baptism  of  Constantine  by  St. 
Silvester,  formerly  on  the  fa9ade  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  at  Rome  (Ciampini  de  Sac.  Aedif.  tab.  ii. 
rig.  4).     The  picture  engraved  below  is  from  a 
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Baptismal  Ceremony,  from  a  Poati5cal  of  the  Ninth  Century. 

Pontifical  of  the  9th  century,  now  in  the  S. 
Minerva  Library  at  Rome.  It  represents  the 
baptism  of  an  infant  and  of  an  adult,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  latter  is  represented  as 
wearing  a  tunic  in  the  font.  This  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  literary 
evidence,  noticed  above  in  §  48.  The  en- 
graving in  §  43  is  from  the  same  MS.,  or 
rather  from  an  exact  copy  in  the  collection 
of  Pope  Clement  XL,  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor. 

§  103.  Symbolical  Eepresentation.  From 
a  very  early  period  indeed,  the  practice  ob- 
tained of  rejjresenting  baptism  symbolically 
under  a  figure  due,  probably,  in  the  first 
initance,  to  an  expression  recorded  in  Mark 
i.  17  ("I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men"), 
and  to  the  parable  wherein  our  Lord  com- 
pares the  heavenly  kingdom  to  a  net  en- 
closing fish  both  bad  and  good.  A  well- 
known  passage  of  Tcrtullian  will  suffice  for 
illustration  of  this  symbolical  meaning. 
x>^  pii><;icuu  .secundum  piscem  nostrum 
in  aquis  naacimur,  nee  nisi  in  aquis  per- 
man«;ndo  salvi  »umus,"  We  smaller  fishes, 
•rter  the  example  of  our  Ichthus,  are  born 
't  water,  and  only  by  continuing  in  the 
wat*!r  do  we  remain  safe  {de  li<tjjt.  c.  1). 
"e  find  the  ^ame  figure  in  a  passage  of  St. 
Hilary  (/n  MnWiucHm,  ttA  lien.  torn.  lii. 
P'  879),  in  which  he  says  that  in  the 
~  l^  re«.<»)rded  in  Matt.  iv.'lO,  '*  The  future 
•  of  the  Apostles  in  set  forth,  in  drnw- 
log  forth  men,  like  fij«h  from   out  of  the 


sea,  into  the  light  of  the  heavenly  habitation." 
And  to  come  somewhat  nearer  home  we  find 
St.  Patrick  and  his  nephew  Secundinus  fre- 
quently employing  the  same  language  in  re- 
ference to  the  missionary  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  former  says  in  his  "  Con- 
fession," "  Valde  debitor  sum  Deo  qui  mihi 
tantam  gratiam  dedit  ut  populi  multi  per  me  in 
Deum  renascerentur  et  postmodum  consum- 
marentur  ....  Idcirco  oportet  quidem  bene  et 
diligenter  piscari,  sicut  Dominus  praemonet 
dicens,  venite  post  me,  faciam  vos  fieri  piscatores 
hominum."  And  Secundinus,  speaking  of  St. 
Patrick : — 

"  Dominus  ilium  elegit  ut  doceret  bartoaras 
Natlonea,  et  piecaretur  per  doctrinae  retia, 
Ut  de  saeculo  credentes  traheret  ad  gratiam, 
Dominumque  sequerentursedem  ad  aethereara." 

This  symbol  of  the  fish  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and  in  various 
parts  of  France.  The  writer  has  observed  in 
manuscripts,  and  in  ecclesiastical  monuments 
of  various  kinds  at  Autun,  Clermont  Ferrand, 
and  at  Paris,  a  peculiar  application  of  this 
Byiabol,  which  has  not  hitherto,  to  his  know- 
ledge, been  either  described  or  explained. 
Two  fis:lies  are  represented  in  close  proxi- 
mity, attached  the  one  to  the  other  by  a 
string  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  one, 
and  attaches  to  the  head  of  the  other.  This 
is  in  all  probability  a  Christian  adaptation 
of  an  old  Celtic  symbol  familiar  to  the 
Gauls  in  Pagan  times.  Their  God  of  Elo- 
quence was  represented  with  a  golden  cord 
issuing  from  his  mouth,  and  entering  the 
ear  of  one  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  speak. 
And  so  in  the  Christian  symbolism  of  Gaul 
at  a  Irter  period,  He  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  is  represented  under  the  well-known  figure 
of  an  IXWTc  or  Fish,  drawing  to  Him  by  the 
power  of  Hir  Word  one  who  is  himseU"  (in  the 
language  of  the  Autun  inscription)  IX0TOC 
OTPANIOY  FENOC,  the  offspring  of  tliat  liea- 
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Tenly  Fish.  Tliis  representation  may  be  seen 
over  the  western  doors  of  the  cuthc(iral  at  Autun, 
in  a  MS.  liible  (11th  century  probably)  in  the 
public  library  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  on  the 
capital  of  a  column  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris.  There 
also  appears  a  modification  of  the  fish  symbol, 
which  is  probably  unique  in  its  kind.  Figures  are 
represented  which  are  ha(f-min  and  /xilf-jish,  with 
their  hands  clasjjed  upon  a  fish,  which  is  rising 
upwards  through  the  water,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  The  church  in  which 
this  capital  is  still  to  be  seen  is,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  oldest  in  Paris,  When  it  was 
built  in  the  11th  or  12th  century  in  j)lace  of  a 
church,  originally  built  six  centuries  before,  the 
capitals  of  many  of  the  older  columns  were  pre- 
served, and  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  building.  And  on  these,  as  on  other 
grounds  which  cannot  now  be  stated  in  detail, 
there  am  be  little  doubt  that  this  representation 
dates,  in  origin  at  least,  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  Galilean  Church.  (See  Marriott's 
Testinioivj  of  tlic  Catacombs,  ^c,  p.  142,  sq.) 

VI.  Literature. 

§  104. — It  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  the 
chief  sources  of  information  upon  the  various 
matters  treated  in  this  article.  Details  as  to  the 
primitive  ritual  of  baptism  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  various  authors  and  treatises  already  quoted 
or  referred  to.  See  particularly  §§  27  to  40. 
Among  modern  authors,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Kituai  of  Bajjtism,  may  be  mentioned  Hugo 
Menardus,  whose  notes  on  the  sacramentary  of 
St,  Gregory  the  Great  abound  with  instruction 
upon  this  as  upon  other  matters  of  which  he 
treats.  The  treatise  of  Edmoud  Martene,  Dc 
Antiqicis  Ecclesine  Jiitibus,  part  i.,  is  full  of  infor- 
mation as  to  Western  usages,  and  gives,  what  is 
of  especial  value,  a  large  collection  of  the  earliest 
"Ordincs  Baptismi."  But  he  shows  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  authors,  and  his  references 
to  them,  and  occasiour.lly  to  Latin  writers,  are 
not  always  e.xact.  Goar,  in  his  Eucho'iMjion 
Graecorum,  gives  full  details  of  the  later  Greek 
rites,  and  his  notes  upon  these,  illustrating 
modern  usage  from  the  older  writers,  are 
valuable.  Bingham  (Antiquities,  book  xi.)  does 
not  ap})ear  to  have  investigated  the  early  ritual 
of  b.iptism  very  thoi'oughly,  but  the  later 
editions  of  his  treatise  are  o'*  use  as  containing 
in  the  notes  full  citations  from  the  original  text 
of  the  various  authors  whom  he  quotes.  The 
Treatise  of  August i,  Archdolo'jic  der  Taufc,  form- 
ing vol,  vii.  of  his  DenhrUrdigheitcn  atis  der 
Christlir/icr  Archiioloijic,  contains  more,  and  more 
exact  information,  than  any  of  the  older  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  it  is  also  valuable  as  giving 
lists  of  writers  who  have  treated  either  of  bap- 
tism generally,  or  of  special  questions  in  con- 
nection with  it,  Binterini  has  given  (Die  Vor- 
ziijlichstrn  Denhrii  dii/kciten  der  Christ-Catho- 
lischen  Kirchf.  v«d,  i.  pt.  1)  a  fair  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Baptism,  with  nbuudaut  citations  ; 
and  an  oss.ty  on  Baptism  in  Wine,  Milk,  and  Sami 
{Denku:  ii,  pt.  i,,  pp,  2-M).  [W,  B.  M. 

BAPTISM,  Anoel  or.  TertuUinu  in  his 
treatise  dc  liaptisino,  cc.  5  and  <i,  s|»caks  of  an 
angel  who  is  present  at  ba])tism  (baptisnu 
arbiter),  and   who   prej»iire>   the    waters    of  the 


font  (aquis  in  salutem  hominis  temperandis  adest 
— acjuis  intervenit),  and  under  whose  auspices 
men  are  prepared,  by  the  cleansing  of  the  font, 
for  the  following  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  aqua 
emundati  sub  angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  praepara- 
mur).  His  language  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  that  this  may  have  been  a  mere  ii  lividual 
speculation  of  his  own,  rather  than  a  Joctrine 
generally  accepted  in  his  time.  No  pa  allel  to 
this  language  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  tht  writer 
knows,  been  alleged  from  any  other  early  writers. 
But  in  more  than  one  of  the  early  "  Ordines 
Baptismi "  there  will  be  found  expressions,  de- 
rived, in  all  probability,  from  this  very  pass;ige  of 
Tertullian.  See  the'  Article  Bait'ism,  §  29, 
where  there  is  the  same  allusion  as  in  Tertullian 
to  the  angel  at  Bethesda  (angelum  aquis  inter- 
venire  si  novum  videtur,  exemplum  futuri  prae- 
cucurrit.      Piscinam    Bethesdam    angelus    inter- 

veniens  commovebat de  Bajit.  c.  5),    With 

this  compare  the  "  Collectio  "  of  the  Gotho-Gal- 
lican  Missal.  "  Descendat  super  has  aquas  angelus 
benedictionis  tuae,"  and  again  *'  qui  Bethesdae 
aquas  angelo  medicante  jaocuras ange- 
lum pietatis  tuae  his  sacris  fontibus  adesse  dig- 
nare."  So  too  in  the  Liber  Sacramentorum  of 
Gelasius  Papa  (Martene,  I'e  Ant.  Ecd.  Hit.  torn, 
i.  p.  6t)),  *'  Super  has  aquas  angeluqi  sanctitatis 
emittas."                                               [W.  B.  M.] 

BAPTISM,  Iter.vtiox  of.  ('A»'oaoirTtCf»i'. 
Demio  baptizare ;  baptismum  iterarc.)  It  has 
always  been  held,  as  matter  of  theory,  that 
baptism  once  really  conferred  ciin  never  be  really 
repeated.  And  yet,  from  the  2nd  century  to  the 
present  time,  questions  concerning  the  repetition 
ofbnptism  have  continually  arisen,  and  have  been 
determined  upon  other  consiclerations  than  that 
of  the  abstract  principle  just  stated.  Yet  the 
principle  itself  was  always  maintained.  Those 
who  rebaptized  heretics  did  so,  as  St,  Cyril 
Hieros,  says  (d/t'c/j,  i.  ol  alperixol  aya^airTi^ovrau 
^TTfibi]  rh  irp6rfpov  ovk  fju  $dirTta^a\  on  the 
ground  that  the  tormer  (reputed)  baptism  was 
not  really  baptism.  And  bajttism  administered 
in  cases  where  the  fact  of  previous  baptism  was 
open  to  doubt,  was  defended  in  terms  which  imply 
that  any  conscious  or  intended  repetition  of 
baptism  would  be  matter  for  grave  condemnation. 
(Non  potest  i';i  iteration's  crimen  devenire,  quod 
factum  esse  omnino  nescitur.  Leo  M.  Ejiist. 
xxxvii.  ad  Leon.  liavain.  Labbe  t,  iii,  j),  132G). 
But  the  abstract  principle  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  sidution  of  the  more  dilHcult  question, 
"what  constitutes  valid  baptism?" 

§  2.  Baptism  by  //critics. — Among  the  ques- 
tions thus  left  oj>en  the  most  important  was 
whether  baptism  given  by  heretics  and  schis- 
matics was  to  be  regarded  as  valid  or  no.  Tiiis 
question  came  j)rominently  before  the  Church  in 
connection  with  the  Donatist  controversy  in  the 
3rd  century.  St.  Cyprian,  supported  by  many 
bishops  in  the  East,  maintained  that  baptism 
given  "outside  the  Church"  (extra  ccclesiam), 
I'.t'.  by  schismatics  or  by  excommunicated  here- 
tics, was  not  to  be  accounted  valid,  and  was 
theret'ore  to  be  repeated  (in  theory,  given  for 
the  (irst  time),  in  the  case  of  jienitents  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Similar  ques- 
tions had  to  be  determined  in  resjioct  of  th« 
Marcionites,  Pauliuianist.s,  Arians,  Lunomiao: 
and  other*. 

§  3.  VUimatc  decision, — The  ultimate  result  of 
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the  controversy  concerning  rcbaptization  was  the 
acceptance,  in  the  West  absolutely,  but  with 
more  of  reserve  in  the  East,  of  the  principle  that 
the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  depended  upon  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  Christ's  Institu- 
tion (i.  e.  with  water  and  the  "  Evangelic  words  ") 
without  regard  to  the  orthodoxy  or  otherwise  of 
the  administrator.  This  doctrine  finds  decisive 
expression  in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine 
{contra  Petil.  de  unico  baptismOj  c.  3).  "Si  de 
ipsa  Trinitatis  unitate  dissentientem  haei'eticum 
invenio,  et  tamen  evangelica  et  ecclesiastica  regula 
baptizatum,  intellectum  hominis  corrigo  non 
Dei  violo  sacramentum."  And  again  in  speak- 
ii'.g  of  baptism  given  by  Marcion,  "  Si  evangeliois 
Vi.-rbis  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
Marcion  baptismum  consecrabat,  integrum  erat 
sacramentum,  quamvis  ejus  fides  sub  eisdem  ver- 
bis aliud  opinantis  quam  catholica  Veritas  docet 
non  esset  integra,  sed  fabulosis  falsitatibus  in- 
quinata."  The  Council  of  Aries  (a.  448)  for  the 
i-easons  stated  by  St.  Augustine,  allowed  the 
baptism  of  the  Bonosiani  as  valid,  but  rejected 
that  of  the  Photinians.  And  the  precedents  thus 
established  have  been  followed  in  the  West,  ever 
since,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions.  See  Baptism 
§§  82  to  89.  But  in  the  Eastern  Churches  the 
difference  of  tendency  indicated  in  what  has  been 
already  said  may  clearly  be  traced  in  other  cases. 
St.  Cyril  liieros.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  says 
simply  that  ''  Heretics  are  rebaptized,"  as  their 
baptism  is  not  really  such.  And  with  this  ac- 
cords the  language  of  the  Apostolic  Canon,  quoted 
by  Photius  (^'"Syntagma  Canonum :  Spicil.  Horn.  A. 
Mai,  torn.  vii.).  "If  a  bishop  or  presbyter  re- 
baptize  one  who  has  true  baptism  (jhv  Kara 
aK-ffOeiau  Ixoj'Ta  /SaTrTtc/xo),  or  if  he  refuse  to 
rebaptize  one  who  has  been  defiled  "  (i.  e.  by 
a  pretended  baptism — compare  St.  Athanasius 
quoted  below)  "  by  the  ungodly,  let  him  be  re- 
garded as  making  mockery  of  the  Cross  and  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  and  not  distinguishing 
priests  (i'epf'os)  from  pretended  priests."  With 
this  St.  Athanasius  agrees  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
expression.  The  Arians,  he  says  (Orat.  ii.  cont. 
Arian.  BB.  torn.  i.  p.  510)  are  in  peril  as  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Sacrament  itself.  "  The  baptism 
they  bestow  must  be  (&\\o  hv  eJfrj — falling  short 
of  absolute  assertion)  alien  from  the  truth,  even 
though  out  of  regard  to  what  is  written  "  [in 
Holy  Scripture]  "  they  make  pretence  of  naming 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  again  to  the 
same  effect  (ibid.  §  43)  speaking  of  other  heretical 
bodies  which  do  but  utter  the  divine  names  (in 
the  Formula  of  Baptism),  but  without  a  right 
intention,  and  without  salutary  faith,  the  water 
that  they  bestow  is,  he  says,  "  without  profit 
(kKvffiTfKfi),  being  destitute  of  true  godliness,  so 
that  he  who  is  sjirinkled  ((lawTiCSfxti/of)  by  them 
is  rather  defiled  in  ungodliness  than  redeemed 
with  the  ransom  of  Christ."  This  a\v(Tirf\4s, 
"  without  profit,"  reminds  us  of  the  recurrent 
formula  of  St.  Augustine,  in  sjjeaking  of  heretical 
baptihm,  when  followed  by  rej)entance  and  re- 
ception into  the  Church.  In  heresy  men  may 
have  baptism,  though  they  have  not  (per  quod 
utile  est)  its  bent-ficial  effect.  On  repentance  and 
cnverHJon,  "  jjrodesse  incipit  ad  salutein,"  tliat 
bHptihm  "  begins  to  avail  unto  salvation,"  which 
before  avaib'd  only  to  condemnation  (Dc  /iujjfiamfj 
c.  Jjonat.  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.,  lib.  iv.  caj)p.  iv.  and 
XXX.,  lib.  T.  capp.   V.  and  viii.,  and  xviii.  &c.). 


A  tone  like  that  of  Athanasius  may  be  traced  in 
the  decisions  of  various  Eastern  Councils  quoted 
by  Photius.  After  the  "  Canon  of  the  Apostles  " 
already  quoted,  there  follows  Canon  29  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  which  orders  the  rebaptizing  of 
the  followers  of  Paulinus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  St.  Augustine  first.  Be  Haeres.  c.  44) 
that  this  was  because  of  some  defect  in  the 
formula  which  they  employed.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
canon  to  imply  this.  Forty  years  later,  at  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a  distinction  was  made. 
Canon  78  directs  that  Novatians  or  Photinians 
and  Quartodecimans  are  to  be  received  back  on 
conversion,  with  chrism  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  then  adds,  "Moreover  we  rebaptize,  as 
heathens  ('EWtji/os)  Manichaeans,  Valentinians, 
and  Marcionists."  See  further  Canons  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Syntagma  Canonum  of 
Photius. 

§  4.  Rebaptizing  in  case  of  doubt. — The  second 
class  of  cases  involving  the  question  of  iteration 
of  baptism  was  that  of  children  whose  baptism 
was  matter  of  doubt.  This  question  was  formally 
brought  before  a  Synod  at  Carthage  (the  Fifth, 
a.  425)  in  reference  to  children  redeemed  fro7ii 
slavery,  and  who  could  neither  themselves  recol- 
lect, nor  had  witnesses  to  testify,  whether  or  no 
they  had  been  baptized.  It  was  determined 
"absque  ullo  scrupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos  ne 
ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat  sacramentorum  purga- 
tione  privari."  This  canon  was  re-enacted  by 
Cone.  Carthag.  vi.  a.  525 :  and  in  the  East,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  by  the  Quinisext  Council 
(Constantinople  a.  691).  It  appears  again  in  col- 
lections of  mediaeval  canons,  and  amongst  others 
in  those  of  Theodore,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  Excerpta  of  Egbert  of  York,  and  the  Syntagma 
Canonum  of  Photius.  The  hypothetical  form  of 
baptism,  "  If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,"  &c., 
was  apparently  unknown  till  the  8th  century. 
The  earliest  example  of  it  is  found  in  the  Statuta 
of  St.  Boniface,  Archbp.  of  Mavence  (Martene 
De  Bit.  Antiq.  Ecd.  t.  i.  p. '59).  "Si  de 
aliquibus  dubiurn  sit  utrum  sint  baptizati  absque 
ullo  scrupulo  baptizentur :  his  tamen  verbis 
praemissis :  non  te  rebaptizo,  sed  si  nondum  es 
baptizatus  ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti."  Cases  of  doubt  arising 
from  other  causes  have  been  noticed  under 
BAPTiSii,  §§  80  to  89.  [W.  B.  M.] 

BAPTIST,  NATIVITY  OF.  [St.  John 
Bafiist,  Festivals  of.] 

BAPTISTiaiY  (Lat.  Baptistcrium,  Greek 
BoTTTto'TTJpioj/,  also  Domus  illuminatiotiis,  (pun- 
(TTTjpiov),  the  building  or  chamber  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
The  receptacle  for  the  water  was  called  in  Latin 
"  piscina,"  in  Greek  "  Ko\vfi$r]dpa,"  and  more 
rarely  by  some  other  names,  as  vttov6ixos,  lavu' 
crum,  natatoria.  Besides  the  recephicle  for  the 
water  a  baptistery  was  furnished  with  an  altar, 
for  the  practice  existed  from  a  very  early  period, 
until  the  loth  century,  and  perhajjs  ev<in  later 
(v.  Martene,  De  Anti'/.  J'Jccl.  J\it.  t.  i.  p.  153),  of 
allowing  the  newly  baptized,  even  if  infants,  to 
j)artal<e  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  earliest  ages 
the  adininistration  of  baptism  was  coufiiied  to 
the  principal  church  of  the  diocese  ;  and  this 
jiractice  still  exists  at  Florence,  Pisa,  au<i  else- 
where in  Italy.     Pope  Marcellus  (a.d.  304-3U9> 
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is  said,  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.,  to  have  appointed 
twenty-five  "tituli"in  Rome  "as  though  ((juasi) 
dioceses,  on  account  of  the  baptism  and  pena)ice 
of  many."  Many  passages  in  the  Lib.  J'ontif. 
shew  that  baj)tisteries  existed  attached  to  many 
of  the  minor  churches  down  to  the  9th  century, 
and  it  is  probable  that  every  parish  church  in 
Rome  had  its  baptistery.  The  existence  of  many 
baptisteries  in  one  city  was,  it  would  seem,  al- 
most or  quite  peculiar  to  Rome. 

As,  during  the  earlier  centuries,  immersion, 
either  alone  or  accompanied  by  aspersion,  and 
not  merely  sjjriukling,  was  deemed  to  be  the  pro- 
])er  mode  of  administering  the  rite  (v.  Martene, 
De  Anti'/.  Led.  Hit.  t.  i.  p.  1'35),  a  large  recep- 
tacle for  water  was  required;  and  as  Easter, 
IVutecost  and  the  Epiphany  were  seasons  specially 
appointed  for  baptisms,  and  large  crowds  of 
j)eo[)le  were  therefore  attendant  at  those  feasts, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  spacious  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sacrament  might  be  adminis- 
tered. When  on  Holy  Saturday  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom  was  attacked,  three  thousand  men  had 
been  bai)tized,  and  many  more,  both  men  nnd 
women,  fled,  who  were  still  waiting  to  undergo 
baptism  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  ad  Innocent. ;  0pp. 
iii.  518,  ed.  Moutfaucon  ;  Palladius,  Vit  t  Chry- 
sost.  c.  9).  The  presence  of  the  "  piscina,"  or  re- 
ceptacle for  water  would  have  been  inconvenient 
in  a  church,  au-l  all  the  space  of  even  a  very  large 
edifice  would  be  required,  at  the  great  festivals 
above  mentioned,  by  those  attending  the  solemn 
services  of  those  occasions.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  practice  of  constructing  a  building 
distinct  from  the  church  or  basilica  very  natu- 
rally arose,  and  though  we  have  no  existing 
baptistery  which  can  be  referred  to  any  period 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  nor  indeed  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  building  of  one  before  the 
time  of  Constant ine  the  Great,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  where  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  churches 
iiad  been  built  at  e;irlier  periods  they  were  ac- 
companied by  baptisteries.  In  the  earliest  ages 
a  river  or  a  pool  may  have  served  as  a  place  of 
baptism,  and  indeed  the  spot  in  the  Jordan  where 
our  Saviour  was  baptized  by  St.  John  is  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble  and  resorted  to  by 
crowds  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  (v.  Martigny,' 
iHit.  dcs  Aidiq.  Chret.y  art.  Bajtistere). 

That  Easter  was  still  in  the  8th  century 
chosen  as  a  peculiar  season  for  baptism  at  Rome 
is  shewn  by  a  pas.-age  in  the  Lif>.  Pontif.  in  the 
life  of  Haarian  I.  (772-79.^).  This  Pope,  we  are 
told,  r»'|»aireil  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which 
supplied  the  baths  of  the  Lateran  palace  and  the 
baptisttiry  of  the  church,  and  from  which,  it  is 
added,  many  churches  were  sujiplied  on  the  holy 
day  of  Krister.  Charles  the  Great,  by  a  capitu- 
lary of  A.I).  804,  ordered  that  baptisms  should 
take  place  only  at  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

Passages  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  (^De 
Coron.  Mil.  c.  3)  and  of  Justin  Martyr  (Apol. 
i.  c.  61)  shew  tliat  baptism  was  not  administered 
in  the  church,  but  that  the  place  of  baptism  was 
"without  it.  Such  places  of  baptism  are  btdieved 
to  have  cxistetl  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome  ;  in 
one  of  these,  in  a  cemetery  known  as  the  Ostri- 
anum,  not  far  tVoni  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  on 
the  Via  Xoim-ntana,  St.  Peter  is  traditionallv 
said  to  have  baptizo<l.  The  spot  wa*  known  ns 
"ad  Nyinphas  S.  Petri,"  or  "tons  S.  Petri" 
(v.   De  Rossi,  lioma  Sott.   Crist.,  t.  i.  p.   1H9). 


BoMetti  believed  that  he  had  discovered  moif 
than  one  of  these  baptisteries  ;  but  Padre  Marchi 
says  expressly  (Mon.  delle  Arti  Crist.  J'rim.,  &c., 
p.  22J)  that  the  only  "  battisterio  cimiteriale  " 
known  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  (1844)  was 
that  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Ponlianus.  This 
(engraved  in  PI.  xlii.  of  Marchi's  work)  consists 
of  a  small  cistern  or  "  piscina  "  supplied  by  a 
current  of  water.  The  piscina  would  ajipear  to 
be  between  3  and  4  feet  deep  and  about  6  feet 
across;  it  is  approached  by  a  Hight  of  steps, 
between  the  base  of  which  an<l  the  water  is 
a  level  space  about  5  leet  wide,  on  which  the 
priest  or  bishop  may  have  stood  while  jierforniing 
the  rite.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  an  altar, 
nor,  indeed,  any  fit  jdace  for  one.  Above  the 
water  is  a  painting  representing  the  baptism  of 
Our  Lord,  and  on  another  side,  and  partly  hid  len 
by  the  water,  a  painting  of  a  cross  adorue<i  with 
gems  and  throwing  out  leaves  and  Howers  from 
its  stem.  Two  lighted  candelabra  rest  upon  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  an  alpha  and  an  '.nega 
hang  suspended  from  them  by  chains.  [See 
A  and  u,  p.  1.] 

The  lighted  candelabra  are  no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  the  divine  illumination  of  the  soul  attendant 
on  baptism,  whence  baptisteries  were  (tt'ten  callt^d 
(f>cori(TTr]pia,  as  has  been  remarked  above. 

This  baptistery  has  been  noticed  at  sonle 
length,  as  although  the  date  of  tlie  j)aintings 
which  decorate  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
now  remaining  of  a  chamber  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  this  rite. 

Of  the  construction  of  baptisteries  in  the  time 
of  Constant  ine  the  Great  we  have  abundant  proof. 
The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  c.  A.D.  334  when  s|>eaking  of  the  basilica 
which  Constantino  had  just  built  at  the  Seimlchre 
of  our  Lord  says,  that  by  its  sitie  were  reservoirs 
for  water,  and  behind  it  a  bath  where  children 
were  "  washed  "  (balneum  a  tergo  ubi  infantes 
lavantur),  that  is,  no  doubt,  baptized.  Eusebius 
evidently  includes  a  baptistery  among  the  Exedrae 
of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  and  Pauliuus 
of  Nola  {Lp.  12,  ad  Si-verum}  s;\ys  that  Severus 
built  a  baptistery  between  two  basilicas.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptistery  as  having 
a  porch  or  anteroom.  vpoavKios  oI«»?,  where  the 
catechumens  made  their  renunciation  of  Satan 
and  Contession  of  Faith,  and  an  iawTtpos  oIkos, 
the  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  performed.  Tliis  shows  that  a  well-con- 
siilered  plan  tor  such  buildings  then  existed. 

Constautiue  is  usually  said  to  have  built  the 
baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  /.i'>.  I'oniif. 
contains  a  long  detail  of  the  magnificence  with 
which  he  decorated  it.  Niebulir  understands  by 
the  account,  which  is  not  without  obscurity,  that 
the  walls  of  the  Ixiptistery  were  covered  with 
porphyry  and  that  the  piscina  was  of  silver,  five 
feet  in  height;  the  water  is  said  to  have  flowed 
into  this  receptacle  tVom  seven  stags  of  silver 
and  a  lamb  of  gold.  On  the  rij^ht  hand  of  the 
lamb  stoixl  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  of  silver, 
five  feet  high,  and  on  the  let\  one  f>f  St.  John  the 
llajitist,  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  s;»me  metal. 
In  the  middle  stood  cidumns  of  porphyry  l>earing 
a  "jihiala"  of  gcdd,  weighing  h2  lbs,,  in  which 
the  Paschal  candle  was  placed.  As,  however,  the 
expression  which  Nifbuhr  interprets  to  mean 
the  building  or  baptistery,  is  "fons  sanctus,"  aiuL 
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the  expression  "  fons  baptisterii  "  occurs  imme- 
diately afterwards,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  not  that  the  build- 
ing (^i.e.  the  baptistery)  was  constructed  of  or 
covered  with  porphyry,  but  that  the  piscina  which 
it  contained  was  of  porphyry  covered  with  silver. 
Niebuhr  and  several  other  writers  have  ques- 
tioned whether  this  part  of  the  Lib.  Fontif.  can 
be  relied  on  as  historical ;  the  erection  of  images 
of  the  Saviour  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Church  at  that  period,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
o^her  statements  of  a  doubtful  nature,  must  throw 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  account  of  the  buildings  and  donations  of 
Constantine  which  the  book  contains.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  but  that  Constantine  erected 
a  basilica  within  the  Lateran  palace,  or  at  least 
converted  some  hall  of  the  palace  into  a  church, 
and  a  baptistery  in  all  probability  formed  a  part 
of  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  existing  baptistery 
owes  its  form  (though  it  has  undergone  many 
alterations  and  been  much  added  to),  to  Pope 
Sixtus  III.  (a.d.  432-440).  He  is  said  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have  added,  as  a 
decoration  to  the  "  fons,"  the  porphyry  columns 
which  Constantine  had  collected,  ind  marble 
"  epistylia  ;"  by  which  we  should  under- 
stand not  only  the  capitals  but  the  archi- 
traves, as  those  now  there  are  no  doubt 
antique,  and  have  inscribed  upon  them  six- 
teen verses  referring  to  b<'^ptism  (printed 
in  the  Besch.  v.  Bom.,  bd.  iii.  abt.  1.), 
which  are  doubtless  those  which  the  Lib. 
Fontif.  alludes  to,  though  by  a  corruption 
of  the  text  they  are  said  to  have  been 
placed  not  on  the  architraves  but  on  the 
columns. 

The  building  as  it  now  exists  is  an  octa- 
gon about  62  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  eight  columns  of  porphyry 
carrying  antique  capitals  and  architraves; 
lesser  columns  are  placed  on  the  archi- 
traves, and  support  the  roof.  This  octa- 
gon is  entered  from  a  large  portico  with 
apsidal  ends  which  may  answer  to  the 
■npoa^Kios  oIkos  mentioned  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem. 

Hiibsch    {Alt.    Christ.    Kirchen)    asserts 
that  the  walling  as  well  of  the  octagon  as 
of  the  portico  to  a  height  of  about  50  feet  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  Constantinian  period. 

Another  very  remarkable  building  at  Rome  is 
no  doubt  of  the  period  of  Constantine,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bap- 
tistery or  as  a  sepulchral  church.  This  is  the 
circular  church  close  to  St.  Agnes,  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  known  as  Sta.  Costanza.  The  Li'). 
Fontif.  (in  vita  S.  Silvestri)  says  tliat  Constantino 
built  "basilicam  Sanctae  Martyris  Agnetis  "  and 
"  baptisterium  in  eodem  loco  ;"  and,  as  no  trace 
of  any  other  baptistery  has  been  found  near  the 
place,  this  church  has  been  usually  taken  to  be 
the  baptistery  mentioned  in  the  above-<pioted 
book.  No  trace  of  a  ♦'  piscina  "  has  however,  it 
would  heem,  been  noticed;  the  building  was 
certainly  the  j>lare  of  sepulture  of  one  ur  more 
member*  of  the  hni)eri;tl  family;  and  it  af)i)ears 
doubtful  whether  at  that  period  it  would  have 
been  deomel  rij^ht  to  bury  in  a  baHJlica  or  a 
bapti»t«ry  any  pernon,  of  rank  however  exalted. 


A  building  very  similar  to  this,  the  circular 
church  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  known  as  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  was  no  doubt  constructed  for  a  bap- 
tistery, as  it  possesses  a  large  and  apparently 
original  piscina.  It  is  a  circle  about  80  feet  in 
diameter,  with  an  apse  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  circle  in  plan,  projecting  from  one  side.  Thirty 
columns  arranged,  as  at  Sta.  Costanza,  in  pairs, 
support  arches  on  which  rests  a  dome,  and  the 
aisle  has  barrel  vaults.  The  piscina  in  the  centre 
is  circular  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
nearly  5  feet  deep ;  within  are  two  steps  or 
benches  running  round  the  whole  circumference, 
and  there  is  a  raised  wall  or  parapet  round  it, 
octagonal  on  the  exterior.  This  parapet  was 
decorated  on  the  outside  with  slabs  of  marble 
bearing  incised  patterns,  and  upon  it  stood  eight 
columns,  which  perhaps  once  supported  a  canopy; 
three  only  of  thase  columns  now  remain  (v. 
Hiibsch,  Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen,  PI.  xvii.  xviii.).  The 
date  of  this  building  is  not  known  from  any  his- 
torical data,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
with  probability  to  the  5th  century. 

Another  baptistery,  which,  though  probr.bly 
considerably  older  than  that  at  Nocera,  has  the 
piscina  arranged  in  a  very  similar  manner,  is 
that  at  Aquileia.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  tlie 
annexed  woodcut  copied  from  the  engraving  in 


Baptistery  at  Aqoileia. 

the  Mittelalterliche  Kunstdenhmale  des  (Esterrei- 
chischen  Kaiser staatcs,  by  Heider  and  Eitelberger 
(bd,  i.  s.  119),  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  baptistery  at  the  period  was  arranged. 
The  piscina  is  hexagonal,  and  would  seem  to  have 
one  step  and  a  low  parapet  wall  on  the  outside, 
and  two  steps  in  the  inside.  The  authors  of 
the  above-quoted  work,  however,  state  that  the 
number  of  steps  is  five,  meaning  probably  that 
any  one  ascending  from  the  (loor  and  descending 
to  the  bottom  of  the  piscina  wf)uld  mount  two 
steps  and  descend  three.  In  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  octagon  is  a  small  apse. 

This  bajitistery  is  entered  by  a  vaulted  passage- 
like building  in  three  compartments,  which  bears 
the  name  of  "Chiesa  dei  F'agani,"  and  probably 
serve  i  as  a  place  of  assemblage  and  instruction 
for  the  catechumt-ns  before  tliey  were;  admitted 
to  ha|»ti^m.  It  appears  to  have  had  an  up})er 
Ktorv.  wliich  may  have  been  set  ajtart  for  women, 
iiH   there   is  ground   for    Ijelieving    tliat  such  a 
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Reparation  of  the  sexes  was  practised  in  the  bap- 
tisteries or  the  apartments  connected  wfth  tliem. 

No  one  of  the  baptisteries  of  this  period  has 
come  down  to  the  present  time  in  a  more  un- 
altered condition  than  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Ravenna,  known,  like  many  other  baptisteries  in 
Italy,  as  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte. 

It  was,  if  not  built,  at  least  renovated  and 
decorated  by  Neon,  archbishop  from  A.n.  425  to 
430,  as  an  inscription  (v.  Ciam;ini,  Vet.  Mon. 
t.  i.  caj).  X3CV.)  formerly  existing  within  it  testi- 
fied, lliibsrh  {Alt.  Christ.  Kircheii)  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  decorations  now  existing  may  be 
considered  as  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely, 


the  work  of  Neon.  The  occurrence  of  a  mnno« 
gram,  which  may  be  read  Maximianus  (Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  in  the  time  of  .Justinian),  of 
an  inscription  in  the  mosaics,  which  appears  to 
refer  to  Theodoric  the  Great  (Webb,  Contin. 
Eccles.  p.  428),  and  very  close  similarity  in  the 
patterns  of  the  marble  inlay  on  the  walls  to 
those  in  St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
the  Duomo  at  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  lead  to  the  cm- 
clusion  that  the  work  of  decoration  was  oniv 
gradually  executed  and  not  comj)leted  until  thr 
middle  of  the  6th  century. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  annexed,  the  buil  I- 
ing  is  an  octagon,  with  two  niches  or  aj)sos ;  it 


Lower  Story. 


Upper  SUiry. 


Baptiatmy  at  lUreniui  (borlsontal  sectlona), 


measures   about   40  feet  in   diameter.      Recent  I      This  baptistery  affords  one  of  the  best  examples 


excavations  have  shewn  that  there  were  origin 
ally  four   apses.     In  the  centre  is  the   piscina, 


■  |ili^t>  ry  iti  luirriiiia  (Klrtalinit). 


ef  the  internal  decoration  of  the  })eriod,  carried 
through  the  whole  of  a  building,  now  existing  in 


B*|iUirt< 


which,  acconling  to  Hiibsrh,  is  probably  original.  Europe;  the  architectural  arrangement  will  bfl 
The  semi-circular  in<lentation  in  one  side,  in  which  i  understood  from  the  elevation  and  the  section, 
the  priest  stood  while  baptizing,  is  remarkable.     |  The  columns  and  arches  are  of  marble,  and  tb« 
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wer  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  the  same 
iterial  in  long  slabs  ;  above  this  are  panels  of 
>pus  sectile,"  marqueterie  iu  porphyry,  ser- 
ntine,  marbles  of  various  colours,  and  brick, 
sneath  the  arches  cai'ried  by  the  upper  range 
columns  are  figures  of  saints  (?)  executed  in 
icco  in  low  relief,  as  to  the  age  of  which  there 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  dome  is 
vered  with  mosaic ;  in  the  centre  the  baptism 
our  Lord  is  represented,  round  this  the  twelve 
jostles,  and  below  them  a  range  of  eight  com- 
rtments,  in  each  of  these  are  alternately  two 
thedrae  placed  under  canopies  with  an  altar 
tween  them,  and  two  tombs  of  an  altar  form 
•nding  under  canopies,  between  which  is  what 
;ms  to  represent  a  slab  or  low  tombstone  lying 
the  ground,  over  which  hangs  a  mass  of  drapery 
pported  on  ornamental  posts.  The  meaning 
these  representations  has  not  been  clearly 
plained  ;  the  cathedrae  and  altars  have  been 
pposed  to  symbolize  a  council,  but  this  leaves 
explained  the  signification  of  the  tombs ;  the 
iar-tombs  appear  to  stand  for  tombs  of  confes- 
rs  or  martyrs,  as  wreaths  appear  to  crown  them 
d  lilies  or  palm  branches  to  spring  from  them ; 
e  tombs  over  which  the  draperies  hang  are 
ought  by  Ciampini  (t.  i.  p.  178)  to  represent  the 
mbs  of  bishops.  The  intention  may  have  been 
symbolize  the  whole  Church,  the  cathedrae 
inding  for  living  bishops,  the  tombs  for  saints 
d  bishops  deceased. 

The  church  now  called  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
Ravenna,  was  also  once  a  baptistery,  having 
en  built  (it  is  believed)  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
ric  for  the  use  of  the  Arians ;  it  is  circular  in- 
rnally,  octagonal  externally,'  with  a  small  round 
ded  apse  projecting  from  one  of  the  sides  and 
loggia  of  three  arches  from  another.  It  is  co- 
red by  a  dome,  on  which  are  mosaics  represent- 
5  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve 
jostles.  These  are  believed  to  be  of  later  date 
an  the  original  Ijuilding. 

The  baptistery  of  St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople, 

bich  no  doubt  is  that  erected  by  Justinian,  has 

portico  or  narthcx,  and  is  rectangular  exter- 

lly,  with  a  rectangular  projection  containing 

apse;  internally  it  is  octangular,  with  on  the 

ound-plan   four  niches   (besides  the  apse)  on 

ar  of  the  sides;  the  upper  story  is  octangular, 

ith  a  large  window  in  each  side.     It  is  placed 

ar  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cathedral,  facing 

Mtwards  (Salzenberg,  liaudenkm/ile  v.  Constan- 

vjpel,  pi.  vi.).     At  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  the  bap- 

stery  stands  in  front  of  the  duomo,  and   con- 

icted  with  it  by  a  scjuare  atrium,  which  last 

Mition  was  one  frequently  adopted. 

The  preceding  examples  will  give  a  sufficient 

♦in  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  decorations 

tisteries  down  to  the  6th   century.     One 

example,  which  perhaps  should  be  attri- 

to  the  7th,  \H  the  baptistery  at  Pcritiers : 

in  j»lan  an  oblong,  with  an  apse  jjrojecting 

'ifi  one  of  the  longer  hides;  this  apse  is  straight 

^ut   not   rectangular  on  the  outside  a^d 

IM  within.     Two  large  arches  in  the  en<l 

'"IS  make   it  probable  that  niches  existeil  en- 

fe*!   by   them.     A   building   of  later  date  has 

*o  a<Me  I  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  «}>««,  so 

••t  the  ffirm  of  the  original  cntranco  carirmt  now 

'rniine(4.     The  piscina,  nearly  in  the  centre 

ohlong,   is  octagonal.     The  archit<*ctural 

">n  ii»  partly  original  and  partly  made  uj* 

i.-fr.  AST. 


from  old  materials ;  what  is  original  is  rude,  but 
has  something  of  a  classical  character  (v.  Gail- 
habaud,  3Ion.  Anc.  et  Mod.,  t.  ii.). 

The  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  is  octangular  externally,  but  within  semi-, 
circular ;  three  rectangular  niches  are  formed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  eighth 
side  was  the  entrance.  It  is  roofed  by  a  dome,  in 
the  drum  below  which  were  eight  windows, 
which  were  filled  with  slabs  of  marble  pier.;ed  in 
patterns  of  circles  and  crosses.  The  vault  of  the 
niche  opposite  the  entrance  and  the  wall  at  its 
back  have  been  covered  with  mosaic;  the  labarum, 
doves,  and  a  lamb  can  be  distinguished.  No  re- 
mains of  the  piscina  are  now  to  be  traced,  but  a 
perfectly  plain  cylindrical  font  stands  in  one  of 
the  niches.  Those  architectural  details  which 
are  original,  e.g.  the  slabs  in  the  windows,  are 
very  rudely  executed,  and  the  building  is  per- 
haps not  earlier  than  the  7th  or  even  the  8th 
century. 

About  A.D.  750,  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, erected  a  church  to  the  east  of  his 
cathedral,  and  almost  touching  it,  to  serve  as  a 
baptistery,  and  for  other  purposes  (Edmer,  Vita 
S,  Bregmni,  Ang.  Sac.  t.  ii.  p.  186).  It  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  baptisteries 
continued  to  be  in  full  use  in  Italy,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  Lib.  Fontif.,  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  five  bap- 
tisteries attached  to  churches  in  Eome,  between 
A.D,  772  and  A.D.  816.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
that  of  S.  Andrea  Apostolo,  rebuilt  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816),  we  are  told  expressly  that 
the  place  was  too  small  for  the  people  who 
came  to  baptism,  and  that  the  Pope  therefore 
built  a  circular  baptistery  "ampla  largitate," 
that  he  also  enlarged  the  "fons"  and  decorated 
it  with  porphyry  columns  round  about. 

]\Iartigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chrei.)  expresses  an 
opinion  that  in  France  the  practice  of  placing 
the  baptistery  first  in  the  portico  and  then  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  began  in  the  6th  century  ; 
but  the  passage  in  the  Hist.  Franc,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  (1.  ii.  chap,  xxi.),  to  which  he  refeis, 
seems  har'ly  sufficient  to  prove  this  statement. 
St.  Gregory  himself  states  that  he  constructed  a 
baptistery  "  ad  basilicam  "  (ai)parently  of  St.  Per- 
petuus, at  Tours),  and  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers 
was  evidently  a  separate  building.  The  baptistery 
at  Frcjus,  which  according  to  Texier  and  Pullan 
(/»>/?.  Arch.)  was  built  in  810,  is  also  a  detached 
structure. 

In  Germany  and  Italy  baptisteries  were  built 
as  detached  structures  down  to  a  much  later 
date;  but  this  was  not  an  invariable  practice, 
for  in  tiie  plan  for  the  church  of  St.  Gull 
[(Jiil'rch],  i)repared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
0th  century,  there  is  no  detached  Ijaptistery,  but 
a  circular  "fons,"  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  surrounded  by  a  screen. 

it  has  been  seen  that  the  earlier  baj)ti.steiie» 
were,  if  not  circular,  octagonal;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  forms  were  adopted  merely  fVdin 
reanons  of  convenience,  or  as  symbolical.  The 
circular  form  was  that  almost  invariably  adoptetl 
for  a  Hepulchral  chapcd  (ir  nieiiiorial  cliiirch,  and 
tfie  irnmerKions,  with  which  the  rite  of  Imj.lism 
w.iH  in  the  earlier  centuri<;s  invarialjly  |»erfo)  ukmI, 
were  couHidered  aa  typical  of  dying  to  the  world. 
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The  octagonal  form  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
as  typical  of  perfection. 

The  piscina  was  usually  octagonal,  but  some- 
times hexagonal,  and  sometimes  circular.  In 
Lusitania,  we  are  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (/)e 
Glorin  Mnrt;/rttm,  1.  i.  c.  23),  it  was  customarily 
constructed  of  variegated  marble  in  the  foma  of 
a  cross. 

Of  baptisteries  in  Asia  or  Africa  we  have  but 
little  information.  Texier  and  Pullan  {Byz.  Arch. 
J).  14)  however  state  that  small  baptisteries  are 
fre(}uently  found  adjoining  ancient  churches  in 
the  East ;  and  Count  de  la  Vogiie'  has  given  a 
drawing  and  i)lan  of  one  at  Deer-Seta,  in  Central 
Syria  {Arch.  Civ.  ct  lieli;;.  en  Sync,  &c.  j)!.  117), 
of  ail  hexagonal  form,  which  would  aj^pear  to  be 
of  the  6th  century.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of 
three  doors,  one  in  each  of  three  contiguous  sides  ; 
in  the  centre  was  an  hexagonal  piscina,  with  a 
column  at  each  angle. 

Mr.  Curzon  (Munast,  of  the  Levant,  cap.  131) 
describes  as  entered  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  of  the  White  Monastery  (or  Derr  Abou 
Shenood)  in  Egypt,  a  small  chapel  or  baptistery, 
25  feet  long,  arched  with  stone,  with  three  niches 
on  each  side,  and  a  semicircular  upper  end,  the 
whole  highly  decorated  with  sculptured  ornament 
of  very  good  style.  This,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
church,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Helena. 

Besides  being  used  for  baptisms,  baptisteries 
were  used  as  places  for  assemblies.  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  stated  to  have  built 
the  baptistery  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  it 
might  serve  for  "  baptisteria,  examinationes 
judioiorum,"  and  also  that  the  bodies  of  the 
archbishops  might  be  there  buried  {Anglia  Sacra, 
ii.  180). 

This  practice  of  burying  in  baptisteries,  though 
prohibited  at  an  earlier  period  (as  by  the  14th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578),  was 
common  befoi'e  burial  in  the  church  was  allowed. 

Many  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
buried  in  the  baptistery  from  the  time  of  Cuth- 
bert, who  built  it,  until  a.d.  1067,  when  it  was 
burnt.  In  the  original  entrance  to  the  baptistery 
at  Albenga  are  two  tombs  in  the  fashion  of  the 
"  arcosolia  "  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  as  early  as 
the  8th  or  9th  centuries. 

Baptisteries  appear  to  have  been  in  the  earlier 
ages  (at  least  in  the  West),  almost  always  dedi- 
cated under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  [A.  N.] 

BARBARA,  virgin,  martyr  in  Tuscany,  circ. 
200  ;  commemorated  Dec.  16  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet.)\ 
Doc.  4  (M.  Jlicron.,  Cal.  lUjzant.);  Oct.  8  (Gal. 
Anmn.).  [C] 

BARBARIANS,  BISHOPS  FOR.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  election  of  a  bishop  required  the 
consent  or  .suffrage,  not  only  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  over  which  he  was  to  preside,  but  of 
the  faithful  laity  also.  This  rule,  however, 
could  obviously  be  applied  onlv  to  countries 
already  ('hristiau.  When  a  bishop  was  to  be 
sent  I'ut  to  a  distant  or  barbarous  nation,  it  was 
required  by  the  Council  <i/'('hal(  edon.  Can.  xxviii., 
that  he  shviuld  be  ordaineil  at  Constantinoj)li>, 
to  which  city,  a.s  the  New  Home,  equal  privi- 
leges with  "  the  Elder  royal  Rome,"  were  now 
to  be  a.Hsign^'d.  Tlie  Bishoj,  of  Tomi  in  Scythia, 
is  au   instance  of  a  missionary  bishop  thus  or- 
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dained,  and  commissioned  by  the  Patriarch  ol 
Constantinople — the  consent  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent  to  minister  being,  of  necessity, 
dispensed  with.  In  the  previous  century  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  Church  historians  that  Athanasius 
ordained  Frumentius  at  Alexandria  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  Ethiopians,  when,  as  Bingham  remarks,  "No 
one  can  imagine  that  he  had  the  formal  consent, 
though  he  might  have  the  presumptive  approba- 
tion of  all  his  people."  [D.  B.] 
BARCELONA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Barci- 
NO.MKNSK  Concilium),  provincial.  (1)  a.d.  540, 
of  Sergius  the  metropolitan  and  six  suifragans, 
pa.ssed  ten  canons  upon  discipline  (I.abb.  v.  ^^78, 
379).— (2)  A.D.  599,  Nov.  1,  in  the  14th  year  of 
King  Recared,  under  Asiaticus,  metropolitan  of 
Tarragona,  and  eleven  suffragans,  against  simony, 
probably  in  compliance  with  the  representations 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Baron,  in  an.  599,  §  23, 
from  Gregory's  letters).  It  also  forbad  ordina- 
tions /-<?/•  saltum  ;  and  ordered,  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  a  choice  by  lot  from  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, to  be  nominated  by  the  "  clerus  et  plebs  " 
of  the  diocese,  and  presented  to  the  metropolitaa 
and  bishops  (Labb.  v.  1605,  1606).     [A.  W.  H.] 

BARCINONENSE  CONCILILTI.  [Bar- 
celona, Council  of.] 

BARDINIANUS,  martyr  in  Asia ;  comme- 
morated Sept.  '25  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  Lkgf.nd  and  Feotival 
of.  There  is  a  tradition  that  iie  became  a 
believer  after  witnessing  the  miracle  wrought 
by  our  Lord  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  i.  12,  and  ii.  1.)  It  is  also  said  that 
he  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  that  he  converted  Clemens  Romanus  to 
the  faith  and  that  he  founded  the  churches  of 
Milan  and  Brescia.  But  these  and  other  state- 
ments about  him  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  however  a  general 
agreement  of  testimony  about  the  time,  place 
and  cause  of  his  death.  From  very  early  times, 
in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  church, 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  martyrdom.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Jews  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  about  the  year  64 
A.D.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  June  and  that  he  was  buried  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Salamis.  No- 
thing however  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  his 
tomb  until  about  the  year  478  A.D. 

The  discovery  of  his  body  is  fully  related  in 
the  Kuluijii  of  St.  Bnrwtl>ns,  written  by  Alexander, 
a  monk  of  Cyprus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  Al'ter  giving  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  Barnabas,  this  writer 
asserts  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  mira- 
culous cures  that  had  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb  the  spot  had  been  called 
the  *•  place  of  healing  "  (rSwos  vyidas).  Bat 
the  cause  of  these  miracles  was  unknown  to  the 
Cypriotes  until  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
following  way.  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of 
.\ntioch,  a  man  who  had  been  very  successful  ia 
creating  dissensions,  was  endeavouring  to  bring 
Cyprus  under  his  episcopal  sway,  on  the  i)lea 
that  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  instance  was 
carried  from  Aiitioch  to  Cyprus.  The  Cypriotei 
resisted  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  their 
church  had  from  the  time  of  its  founders  be«i 
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independent  of  the  see  of  Antioch.  Anthemius, 
the  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  a  timid  and  retiring  pre- 
late, was  scarcely  a  match  for  an  opponent  so 
^ble  and  experienced  as  Peter.  But  he  was 
encouraged  by  Barnabas  himself  who  appeared 
to  him  several  times  in  a  vision.  At  the  saint's 
bidding  he  searched  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  T6iros  vyieias,  and  found  a  coffin  con- 
taining the  body  of  Barnabas  and  a  copy  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  He  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  dispute  was  heard  before  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  and  in  support  of  his  claim  to 
remain  independent  he  announced  that  the  body 
of  Barnabas  had  lately  been  discovered  in  his 
diocese.  On  hearing  this  the  emperor  gave  his 
decision  in  favour  of  Anthemius,  bade  him  send 
at  once  to  Cyprus  for  the  copy  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  had  it  adorned 
with  gold  and  placed  in  the  imperial  palace. 
After  conferring  great  honours  on  Anthemius, 
the  emperor  sent  him  back  to  Cyprus  with 
instructions  to  build  a  magnificent  church  in 
honour  of  Barnabas  neai*  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  found.  This  oraer  was  strictly  carried 
out,  the  body  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  altar  and  the  11th  of  June  consecx-ated  to 
the  memory  of  the  saint.  (^Acta  Sanctorum : 
Junii  xi.) 

However  ready  we  may  be  to  reject  this 
account  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Barnabas, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
Eastern  Chui'ch  these  events  were  the  origin  of 
the  festival.  No  church  however  was  built  to 
the  saint's  memory  at  Constantinople.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  from  early  times  the  day  was 
kept  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  honour  of  Bar- 
tholomew as  well  as  of  Barnabas.  When  the 
second  saint's  name  was  added  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
tlie  day  was  originally  sacred  to  Barnabas  only. 
In  the  Menologium  Basilianum,  edited  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Basil  in  the  year  886  A.D., 
the  day  is  the  joint  festival  of  the  two  saints. 
At  what  time  it  was  first  observed  in  the  Western 
Church  is  very  doubtful.  Papebrochius  asserts 
that  the  festival  was  not  kept  in  Eastern  earlier 
than  in  Westf;rn  Christendom,  but  he  has  not 
proved  this  statement.  The  day  occurs  as  the 
Feast  of  Barnabas  in  the  calendar  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  so  that  unless  this  be  one  of  the  additions 
made  aftei  the  author's  death,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  day  was  observed  in  the  Western 
Cliurch  in  the  8th  century.  It  does  not  how- 
ever occur  in  all  the  old  service-books.  In  the 
Mnrt'/roloffium  Rf/manum  it  appears  as  the  Fes- 
tival of  Barnabas  only. 

The  jjriucipaj  account  of  the  traditions  con- 
oerning  Barnabas  is  the  work  above  referred 
to,  Alexandri  Monachi  LaucUitio  in  Apost. 
Banviham;  in  Migne's  Patrol.^  Series  Graeca, 
Tol.  87,  col.  4087 ;  Surius,  Vitae  Sanctorum, 
Junii  xi.  [W.  J.  J.] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  bishop ;  commemorated 
with  Pachomius,  Taksas  11  -  Dec.  7  (Cat. 
Ethiofj.)  [C] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  Legend  and  Fks- 
TIVAL  OF.  The  New  Testament  tells  uh  but 
little  of  this  Apostle,  and  there  is  an  equal 
abwnoe  of  any  great  f.mount  of  early  trust- 
worthy trariition.  He  is  by  some,  with  a  great 
■how  of  probability,  identified  with  Nathana«*l, 

13 


for  the  arguments  as  to  which  derived  from 
scripture,  see  DiCT.  Bidl.,  under  BARTHOLOMEW, 
Natiianael.  It  may  be  fui'thcr  remarked  in 
favour  of  the  identification  that  in  such  a  matter 
Eastern  tradition  is  more  to  the  point  than 
Western  (considering,  that  is,  the  scene  of  this 
Apostle's  labours  and  martyrdom),  and  that  the 
former  uniformly  identifies  Nathanael  with  Bar- 
tholomew. For  example,  from  the  Armenian 
and  Chaldaean  writers  cited  by  Assemani  (Bibl. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  4),  e.g.  Elias,  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  Ebedjesu  Sobensis,  we  may  infer 
that  Nathanael  was  in  those  churches  included 
among  the  Apostles,  and  viewed  as  one  with  Bar- 
tholomew ;  in  fact,  Assemani  i-emarks,  "  Bartho- 
lomaeum  cum  Nathanaele  confundunt  Chaldaei '' 
(ibid.  p.  5).  Moreover  in  martyrologies  and 
calendars,  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence, while  that  of  Nathanael  is  ordinarily 
absent,  which  would  be  strange  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  difference  betAveen  the  two.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  Churches  seem  to  identify  Nathanael 
with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  for  in  their  Meno- 
logies  and  Calendars,  edited  by  Job  Ludolf 
(Frankfort,  1691),  there  is  no  mention  of  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  but  on  July  10  is  "  Nathanael  the 
Canaanite  "  (p.  33).  In  Greek  Menologies  also, 
under  the  days  April  22,  May  10  is  a  similar 
identification,  as  also  in  the  Russian  Calendar  for 
the  latter  day. 

The  general  account  given  by  tradition  of  the 
labours  of  this  Apostle  is  to  the  effect  that  hi 
preached  the  gospel,  using  especially  that  by 
St.  Matthew,  in  India,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  beheading,  having  been,  according  to  some 
writers,  previously  flayed  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v. 
10;  Jerome,  De  viris  Illustr.  36,  vol.  ii.  651,  ed. 
Migne.  Cf.  also  Ado's  Libellus  de  festiv.  SS. 
Apostolorum  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Lat.  cxxiii.  185). 
In  the  appendix  De  vitis  Apostolorum  to  Sophro- 
nius's  Greek  version  of  the  De  viris  Illustrihu&^ 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Apostle's  mission  'lySoTs 
ro7s  KaXovfjiivois  ^vZalfxoffiv,  which  might  pos- 
sibly refer  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  it  is  added  that 
he  suffered  in  Albanopolis,  a  city  of  Armenia' 
Major  (Jerome,  vol.  ii.  722).  The  latter  state- 
ment is  also  found  in  several  other  writers  {eg.. 
Theodorus  Studita  and  Nicetas  Paphlago,  vrde 
infra :  and  the  Martyrologies  of  Florus  and' 
Rabanus),  generally  in  the  form  that  the  Apostle 
suffered  through  the  machinations  of  the  priests, 
who  stirred  up  Astyages  brother  to  the  king 
Polymius  whom  Bartholomew  had  converted. 
See  further  the  Pseudo-Abdias's  Acta  of  this 
Apostle,  published  by  Fabricius  (Codex  Pseudb' 
jMjraphus  Novi  Testarnenti,  vol.  i.  pp.  341  seqq.). 
The  tenor  of  the  tradition  as  to  the  disposi'- 
tion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  on  the 
whole  consistent,  though  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties.  Theodorus  Lector,  a  writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  tells  us  (Collectan.  2.  in  Magn. 
liihl.  Pair.  vol.  vi.  part  1,  p.  505  ed.  Col.  Agr. 
1618)  that  the  Emperor  Anastasius  ^ave  the 
bmly  of  St.  l>arth(»lomow  to  the  City  oI'Daras  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  recently  f«>unded 
(circa  507  A.D.).  Wo  next  find  that  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  tranalatir)!!,  had  been 
efl'ected  to  the  Lipan  islands  (cf.  Greg.  Turon. 
De  (Jhria  Murti/rum,  i.  33).  Thence  in  809 
A.D.  th«  relics  wei'e  transferred  to  Bvnaventum, 
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and  fin.-illy  in  083  A.D.  to  Rome,  wliere  thnv  lio 

in  a  toml)  beneath   the  higli  altar  in  the  church 

of  St.  Bartliolomew   in  the  island   in   the  Tiber 

(See  Ciampini,  l)e  f^'ucris  AeJiJicils  &.C.,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  08,  66,  who  refers  to  a  temporary  transference 

of  the  relics   to    the   Vatican    Basilica    in    con- 

se(|uence  of  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber  during  the 

Kpiscopate  of  Paul  IV.).     For  these  statements 

we  may  refer,  in  addition  to  the   writers  cited 

above,    to   a    panegyric    of    Theodorus    Stulita 

(ob.  826  A.D.),  translated  into  Latin  by  Anasta- 

.  sius  Bibliothec;irius,  and  published  in  D'Achery's 

.  h/)icih'(jinin  (vol,  iii.  pp.  18  se/q.);  to  an  oration 

« of  a   certain    Joseph,    possibly   Joseph    Hymno- 

•graphus,  a  contemporary  of  Theodorus  Studita 

{Acta  Snnctorwii,  August,  vol.  v.  pp.  43  seqq.)  \ 

and   to  a  panegyric  of  Nicctas  Pa))hlago  (Com- 

.  befis,  Auctar.  Nov.  Patnun,  i.  p.  392). 

It  would  seem  that  not  before  the  eighth  cen- 

•  tury  did  the  previously  existing  festival  com- 
'  memorating  the  collective  body  of  the  Apostles, 
;  held  upon  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
:  and   St.  Paul,   develope    itself  into    festivals    of 

individual  Apostles  ;  consequently  it  is  in  writers 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  that  notices  are 

•  to  be  looked  for  of  a  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  would  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
Eastern  Church  (for  the  notices  in  Latin  writers 
are  later),  probably  with  that  of  Constantinople. 

'  Of  this,  indeed,  the  encomiastic  orations  of  Theo- 
dorus and  Nicetas  are  evidence,  and  we  further 
have  a  direct  statement  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
(§  2)  to  the  etfect  that  the  festival  of  this  Apostle 
was  then  annually  celebrated. 

It  will  of  course  follow  from  what  has  been 
said  that  in  the  more  ancient  Sacramentaries 
{e.fj.  those  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory)  in  their 
original  form  there  is  no  trace  of  a  festival  of 
this  Apostle,  nor  indeed  is  there  in  any  Latin 
writer  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  date. 
As  to  the  special  day  or  days  on  which  this 
festival  was  held,  very  great  diversity  exists  in 
ancient  Martyrologies  and  Calendars  : — thus  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  we  find 

•  on  June  11,  "  Bartholomew  and  Barnabas,"  while 
on  August  25  is  the  "Translation  of  Barnabas 
the  Apostle  and  Titus  the  Apostle  :  "  the  Arme- 
nians held  the  feast  on  Feliruary  25  and  December 
8,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  Calendars  given 
by  Assemani  {/Hbl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  645). 
The   Kthiopic  or  Abyssinian  Church  again  com- 

:  memorates  St.  Bartholomew  on  November  19 
and  June  17(Ludolf  pp.  11,  31).     In  the  Arabian 

'  Calentlar  the  name  occurs  several  times,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  with  the  added  title 
niitrti/r,  anil  on  November  15  and  June  30,  with 
the  addition  Afostlc  (Selden,  De  Syncdriis  Ve- 
tenim  Khracorum,  bk.  iii.  c.  15,  pp.  228,  243,  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1679).  It  is  explained  in  the  Greek 
metrical  Ef/wme rides  that  the  one  day  (June  11) 
commemorates  the  martyrdom  ivStKaTT]  arau- 
puxrav  (fx<ppova  Yiafj6n\o^a7ov ',  and  the  other 
(August  '_'.'>),  the  (inding  of  the  relics,  <rhy  vtKvv 
tXKohi  iri^ntTTi  'RapOoKopLoif  t<ptvpov — on  which 
latter  day  several  Calfiidars  associate  him  with 
•Barnabas,  c.(j.  in  the  Pictorial   Moscow  C'alendar 

,  prefixed  by  Papebroch,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  A<tt  SdHtturuin  for  May,  vol.  i. 
Of.  Assemani  Calcii(Lirium  E'Clcsiao  i'uiversac, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  420,  541. 

The   ancient  Latin   Martyrology   which   boars 
the  name   of  St.  Jerume  follows  the  Greek   in 


the  double  announcenifot,  and  on  June  13  has 
"  In  Perside  natalis  S.  Bartholomaei  Apostoli  ;  " 
on  August  24,  "  In  India  natalis  8.  Bartholomaei 
Apostoli  "  (vol.  xi.  463,  472).  The  later  Mar- 
tyrologies content  themselves  with  a  notice  on 
August  24  or  25 :  for  example,  those  of  liede 
(Migne,  Pair.  Lot.  xciv.  604),  and  the  amplifica- 
tion of  this  by  Florus  (ih.  1015),  of  Kabanus 
Maurus  (16.  ex.  1164),  of  Wandelbert  (i'».  cxxi. 
608),  of  Ado  (16.  cxxiii.  167,  335),  and  of  Usu- 
ardus  (ih.  cxxiv.  393). 

We  subjoin  the  notice  of  the  day  as  given  in 
the  Metrical  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert,  . 

"  Bartliolomaf'us  nonani  cxornut  rctinftquc  beataa, 
India  quo  doctorc  Dei  cognovit  honorem, 
HtTculis  I't  Bacchi  insanis  vix  enita  sacrls; 
Nunc  ilium  fama  csl  varia  pro  sorte  scpulcri, 
AcoUum  Lipare  Benevcnti  ct  templa  teojie." 

With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  this 
festival,  Binterim  {Dciihii:iirdi(]keiten,  i.  445) 
refers  to  Schulting,  who  gives  an  extract  from  an 
old  English  Missal  which  contained  a  special  jire- 
face  for  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  he  adds  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  this 
festival  was  viewed  in  England  as  of  consideraMe 
importance.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
the  vigil  is  coeval  with  the  festival  ;  in  most 
Calendars,  however,  drawn  up  before  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  the  vigil  is  wanting,  while 
it  is  marked  in  later  ones. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  the  rise  of  this  festival  is  such 
as  to  preclude  its  apj)earance  in  the  ancient 
Roman  Sacramentaries  in  their  original  form. 
In  the  various  later  accretions,  however,  of 
Gregory's  Sacramentary,  is  a  collect,  &c.,  tor  this 
day  (said  first  to  occur  in  the  Cod.  Gemeticensis, 
of  about  the  year  1000  A.D.)  on  which  the 
collect  of  our  own  prayer  book  is  based.  (Migne 
Patrol.  Ixxviii.  138.)  ' 

The  name  of  Bartholomew  has  apparently  not 
been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  pseudony- 
mous literature.  Traces,  however,  of  writings 
bearing  his  name  are  not  altogether  wanting. 
Thus  Jerome  (Prol.  in  Comm.  in  >'.  J/drt.  init., 
vol.  vii.  17)  refers  to  an  apocryphal  gospel 
bearing  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  doubtless  the 
same  condemned  by  a  Council  held  ;i  Rome  in 
the  episcopate  of  Gelasius,  *'Evangelium  nomine 
Bartholomaei  Apostoli  apocryphum  "  (Migne 
Patrol.  lix.  162)  and  this  also  may  be  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita, 
Ouru  yovv  h  flfios  ^apQo\Q^ia.'i6i  (Pfjcri,  Koi 
troW^v  T^f  6eo\oy[a.v  (Jvai  koI  i\a\iaT7)v  koX 
rb  (vayyiXiov  tXctu  koL  /Jifya,  Ka\  avdis  crvy- 
TCTjj.r}iJ.fvov {Mi/stirii  Thc<>l<-Xjia,c.  1  §  3).  Finally, 
in  the  A/y\<tolir  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  cc.  19, 
20)  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Bar- 
tholomew the  regulation  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Deaconesses.  [R.  S.] 

BASIL,  LITURGY  OF.    [Lituroy.] 

BASIL.  (1)  Holy  Father  and  Confessor 
under  Leo  the  Iconoclast ;  commemorated  Feb.  28 
(Cnl.  /.>/^'«"^)• 

(2)  Presbyter  of  Ancyra,  martyr  under  Julian ; 
commemorated  March  22  {Cal.  P'jzaut.). 

(3)  I'ishop  of  Pariuni,  is  commemorated  as 
''  Holy  Father  and  Confessor,"  April  12  {Cat. 
Byzant.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Amasea,  martyr  under  Liciniiis, 
April  12  (C^L  Byz.). 
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(6)  The  Great,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  commemorated  June  14  (^Mart.  Bom.  Vet.)  ; 
May  23  {Mart.  Bieron.)-,  Jan.  1  (Cal.  Byzant.); 
Nov.  12  (Cal.  Armen.)  ;  Ter  6  =  Jan.  1  (Cal. 
Ethiop.).  A  standing  figure  of  St.  Basil,  after 
ancient  precedents,  is  given  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  his  works ;  a  head  in  Spizelius's  Aca- 
demia  Vetus  Christi^  and  in  Acta  SS.  June,  torn. 
M.  p.  936.  [C] 

BASILEUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Gallienus  ;  commemorated  March  2  (Mart.  Horn. 
Vet.). 

(2)  "  In  Antiochia  Basillei  et  aliorum  xxx 
martyrum  "  Dec.  22  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

BASILIANI.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biogr. 
Art.  Basilius.] 

BASILICA  (sc.  aula,  aedes).  This  word  in 
its  classical  acceptation  signifies  a  hall  suited  for 
or  employed  as  a  court  of  justice  or  a  place  of 
meeting.  Such  buildings,  often  of  great  size  and 
splendour,  existed  in  every  Roman  city ;  they 
were  usually  oblong  in  plan,  sometimes  with, 
sometimes  without  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  space  into  a  nave  and  aisles ;  at  one  end  was 
usually  a  semi-circular  apse  (v.  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Boman  Antiq.,  Art.  '  Basilica  ; '  Bunsen,  Die 
Basiliken  des  Christ.  Boms.).  When  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  state,  these  buildings 
were  found  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  worship  that  some  were  by 
some  slight  modifications  fitted  and  used  for  tho 
purpose,  and  the  new  buildings  constructed  ex- 
pressly to  serve  as  churches  were  built  almost 
universally  on  the  same  model.  Hence  basilica 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  church  by  the 
writers  of  the  fourth  and  later  centuries  without 
anv  regard  for  the  form  or  size  of  the  building. 
Earlier  writers  use  "  dominicum  "  in  Latin,  or 
KvoiaKhu  in  Greek,  and  some  other  names 
[Church].  Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  calls 
it  6  ^aaiKeios  vews,  and  the  nave  fiaai\fios 
oIkos.  The  use  of  the  word  "  basilica "  as 
meaning  a  church  seems  to  have  arisen  gradu- 
ally, for  the  anonymous  pilgrim  who,  in  333, 
■rrote  an  itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem, 
^hen  he  says  that  a  "basilica"  had  been  built 
9t  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Constantine,  adds 
the  explanation,  "  id  est  dominicum."  Mabillon 
(Op.  jcsthum.,  t.  ii.  p.  355)  says  that  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  that  in  the  writings  of  au- 
thors who  wrote  iu  Gaul  in  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
turies "  basilica"  is  to  be  un<lerstood  as  meaning 
the  church  of  a  convent,  cathedral  and  parish 
churches  being  called  "  ecclesiae  ;"  the  writers  of 
other  countries  do  not  observe  this  distinction. 

Seven  churches  at  Rome — S.  Pietro  in  Vati- 
cano,  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  S.  Paolo  fuor  le 
Mura,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Agro  Verano,  an<l  S.  Sebas- 
tiano— are  styled  basilicas  by  pre-eminence  and 
tnjoy  certain  honorific  priviUiges. 

Basiljcuia  is  used  by  St.  Paulinus  (Ef/ist.  xii. 
ad  •'^'etcrum)  au<\  by  Avitus  Vi.jtinensis  (£/>«»<.  vi.) 
for  a  chajtel  or  oratory. 

The  word  basilica  is  found  in  the  Salic  Law 
(tit.  58,  c.  3,  4,  and  5)  in  the  sense  of  a  monu- 
ment erected  over  a  tomb.  ap|>arently  the  tomb 
of  a  p«!rMjn  of  high  rank.  With  the  Pranks  thoy 
i»pl>«ar  to  have  been  constructed  of  wocmI,  as 
meotioQ  is  made  of  their  being  burnt.     Ciampini 


has  engraved  (Vet.  Mon.,  t.  i.  tab.  xlv.)  two  mo- 
numents which  in  his  time  existed  m  the  portico 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Agro  Verano  at  Rome,  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  basilicae  or  basiliculae. 
One  may  be  described  as  a  model  of  a  temple 
with  four  pilasters  on  each  side,  and  without  a 
cella.  It  has  a  somewhat  elegant  and  almost 
classical  character.  The  other  would  seem  to 
have  been  only  the  lower  part  of  a  monumer,t  ; 
it  has  three  fluted  pilasters  in  front,  with  an 
open  space  behind  them.  These  pilasters  carry 
a  base  of  many  mouldings  of  somewhat  classic;il 
character,  upon  which  rest  the  bases  of  two  plain 
pilasters.  Ciampini  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  date 
of  these  monuments. 

Tombstones  of  very  early  date  may  be  found, 
in  which  the  top  is  ridged  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  carved  with  an  imitation  of  tiles  or 
shingles ;  one  (engraved  in  Fosbroke's  Encycl. 
of  Antiq.,  vi.  1,  p.  132)  at  Dewsbury,  in  York- 
shire, may  be  as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
Tombs  in  the  form  of  chapels  of  early  date  still 
remain  in  Ireland  (Petrie,  Bound  Tovers  and 
Archite  ture  of  Ireland,  p.  454),  and  did  exist  at 
lona,  and  probably  at  Glastonbury  and  elsewhere, 
such  structures  are  no  doubt  instances  of  what 
the  Salic  Law  calls  *'  basilicae  "  [Tomb]. 

The  word  Basilica  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  (e.  g. 
2  Chron.  vi.  13)  for  the  court  of  the  Temple; 
hence  Christian  writers  occasionally  use  the 
expression  "  basilica  ecclesiae,"  as  equivalent 
(seemingly)  to  the  AxRiUM  or  fore-court  of  a 
church.  (Binterim's  DenkuUrdigkeiten,  iv.  i. 
24.)  [A.  N.] 

BASILICLES.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with 
Rogatus  and  others,  under  Aurelian ;  comme- 
morated June  10  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Martyr,  with  Polymachus  and  others, 
under  Diocletian,  June  12  (M.  Hieron.,  Bedae). 
This  saint  has  a  proper  collect,  &c.,  in  the 
Sacram.  Greg.  (p.  105),  "  pridie  Idus  Junii,"  i.e. 
June  12,  with  Cyrinus,  Nabor,  and  Nazarius.  An- 
tiphon  in  the  Gregorian  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  699.  [C] 

BASILIDIANS.  [See  t)ict.  of  Chr.  Bvog.  Art. 
Basilides.] 

BASILISCUS,  martyr  under  Maximian,  A.d. 
308 ;  commemorated  May  22  (Gal.  Byzant.) ; 
March  3  (M.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

BASILISSA,  wife  of  Julian,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch,  A.D.  296 ;  commemorated  June  9  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.);  May  20  (Mart.  Ilieron.);  March  3 
(Cal.  Byzant.)]  Nov.  25  (Cal.  Armen.).        [C] 

BASILLA.  (1)  Virgin-martyr  at  Rome  un- 
der Gallienus ;  commemorated  May  20  (Mart. 
Bom.   Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  (M.  Hieron.). 

(3)  In  Antioch,  Nov.  23  (M.  Hieron.).      [C] 

BASKET.    [Canistrum.] 

BASSUS.  (1)  Saint  of  Africa,  Natale,  March 
19  (M.  Bedae). 

(2)  Saint,  Natale,  Oct.  20  (M.  Bedae). 

(3)  In  Heraclea,  Nov.  20  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

liATII.  Baths  in  the  earlier  Christian  cen* 
turies  were  in  such  frequent  use,  that  they  were 
almost  necessary  adjuncts  to  houses  of  a  superior 
class.  Moreover,  a  practice  existed  that  cate- 
chumens should  bathe  before  baptism,  and  priests 
on  the  eve  of  certain  festivals  and  otlier  occa- 
sions. We  tliorrfoie  find  that  bat  lis,  Aourpk, 
are  mentioned  among  the  adjuncts  of  tliu  Church 
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of  the  Twelve  Apristles,  built  by  Constantine  at 
Constantinople  (Kuseb.,  Vit.  Const.,  1.  iv.  c.  59). 
They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Codex  T'lcod., 
b.  IX.  tit.  4,  amoni;  the  buildings  and  places  in- 
cluded witiiin  the  precincts  of  churches. 

Tlie  anonymous  pilgrim  of  linrdeaux,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  c.  A.n.  ;J.J3,  says  that  a  "  balneum  " 
was  placed  behind  the  basilica,  built  by  Constan- 
tine over  the  Sepulclfe  of  our  Lord,. but  as  he 
adds  the  worils  "  ubi  infantes  lavantur,"  it  is 
j)robable  that  he  speaks  of  a  baptistery,  or  of 
the  piscina  of  a  baptistery. 

The  LV).  I'ontif.  frequently  mentions  baths  in 
connexion  with  churches.  Pojje  Hilarius  (a.D. 
461-407),  we  are  told,  built  the  ''balneum"  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  in  the  life  of  Pope  Hadrian  I. 
(77'2-79'i)  mention  is  made  of  a  bath  at  the  La- 
teran  palace,  and  of  another  near  St.  Peter's;  at 
this  last  we  are  told  the  poor  who  came  to  receive 
alms  at  Easter  were  accustomed  to  bathe.  Some- 
times these  baths  were  made  sources  of  profit, 
as  Pope  Damasus  (a.D.  367-383)  is  stated  to  have 
built  or  given  a  bath  near  the  "  titulus,"  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Damaso  (which  he  had  created),  which 
bath  yielded  27  solidi.  Martigny  (Diet,  des 
Autii.  Chret.)  mentions  other  instances  of  bishops, 
— as  St.  Victor  of  Ravenna,  in  the  Gth  century,  and 
Anastasius  II.  of  Pavia — who  erected  or  adorned 
baths  for  the  clergy;  ami  in  the  7th,  of  St.  Aguel- 
lus  of  Naples,  who  made  an  ordinance  obliging 
tho  jiriests  under  his  authority  to  bathe  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  made  a  foundation  to  furnish  them 
wilh  soaj)  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Certain  hot 
biths  at  Pozzuoli  he  states  are  still  known  as 
"  tons  ejjiscopi." 

In  an  enclosure  near  the  apse  of  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  near  Rome, 
discovered  in  the  year  1858,  is  a  small  reservoir 
(v.  woodcut  under  CnURCir),  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  bath.  It  seems,  however, 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  the  piscma  of  a 
baptistery,  or,  if  the  area  in  which  it  stands  was 
the  atrium  of  the  church,  the  place  of  the  foun- 
tain or  cantharu.s.  [A.  N.] 

liATIITNO.  The  common  use  of  baths 
throughout  the  Roman  Emjnre  presented  to 
Christian  converts  a  special  ditliculty  and  danger. 
The  habits  of  the  time  had  given  a  marked  pre- 
ference to  the  thermae  or  hot-air  baths  such  as 
we  now  know  as  "Turkish,"  and  ueither  these 
nor  the  halnene  (swimming  or  plunge  baths)  were' 
to  be  had  in  their  own  hou.ses.  To  give  these 
up  was  to  sacrifice  comfort,  and,  it  might  be, 
health,  and  yet  to  go  to  them  was  in  manv  cases 
to  run  the  lisk  of  moral  contamination.  The 
feeling  of  the  older  Romans,  which  hindered  even 
a  grown-up  son  from  bathing  with  hfc  father 
(Cic.  A'  Olf.  i.  35  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  17),  had  died 
out,  and  in  the  tlicnrute  of  all  large  cities  were 
to  be  found  crowds  of  men  and  boys,  frequentlv 
of  women  also,  sitting  naked  in  the  tepid trium  or 
Laconium,  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
in  a  society  corrujit  as  wa.s  that  of  the  Empire, 
thi.s,  even  without  the  last-nanieil  enormity,  must 
have  brought  with  it  many  evils,  fiiul  .speech  and 
fouler  acts.  It  might  hive  seenied  at  first,  .as  if 
(uoso  who  wore  seeking  to  lead  a  purer  life  wouhl 
nave  had  to  renoimre  the  habit  altogether,  as 
they  renouncetl  the  obscenities  of  tiie  mimes, 
and  the  ferocities  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  rigorism  of 


early  Christian  life  never  reached  this  point. 
Doubtless,  in  every  city,  there  were  establish- 
ments of  dilfercnt  grades,  and  the  Christian  could 
choose  those  which  were  conducted  with  greater 
decency.  Probably,  too,  before  long,  as  the  em- 
ployment was  not  a  forbidden  one,  Christians 
would  be  found  to  enter  on  it  and  reform  its  evils. 
The  public  baths  at  Rome  which  were  established 
bv  emperors  or  placed  under  magisterial  control, 
were  free  from  the  gro-sser  evils  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  many  of  the  emperors  who  were,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture,  that  they 
sought  to  check  them.  Hadrian  (Spartianus,  p. 
25),  Antoninus  IMus  (Julius  Capit.  p.  9<i),  Alex- 
ander Severus  (Lamprid.  c.  42),  are  all  named  as 
having  taken  steps  to  put  down  the  lavacra 
mixta,  which  were  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  all 
natural  decency.  As  it  is,  though  the  practice, 
like  most  others  in  the  common  routine  of  life,  is 
but  little  noticed  unless  where  its  accompaniment 
calls  for  censure,  we  find  traces  enough  to  show 
that  the  most  devout  Christians  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  abstain  from  the  public  bath.  It 
was  in  the  "  baths"  of  PLphesus  that  St,  John 
encountered  Cerinthus  (Euseb.  N.  E.  iii.  38). 
Tertullian.  with  all  his  austerity,  acknowledged 
that  bathing  was  necessary  for  health,  and  that 
he  practised  it  himself  (Apol.  c.  xlii.)  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {I'aedtig.  iii.  c.  9),  lays  down  rules, 
half  medical  and  half  moral,  for  its  use.  It 
formed  part  of  the  complaints  of  the  Christians 
of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna,  and  was  mentioned  by 
them  as  the  first  sign  of  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  their  treatment,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  baths  (Euseb.  //.  K.  v.  1). 
Augustine  narrates  how  on  his  mother's  death, 
led  by  the  popularly  accept eil  etymology  of 
^aXavflov  (as  if  from  ^aXKnv  kviav)  he  had 
gone  to  the  thei^mtie  to  assuage  his  sorrow,  and 
found  it  fruitless  ("  ncque  enim  exsudavit  de 
corde  meo  moeroris  amaritudo."  Confess,  ix.  32). 
The  old  evils,  however,  in  spite  of  the  reforming 
Empire,  continued  to  prevail,  probably  in  wor^e 
forms  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital. 
Epiphanius  mentions  \ovTpa  kvSp6yvva  as  com- 
mon among  the  Jews  of  his  time  {Ilacr.  30). 
Clement  describes  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  a« 
occurring  in  the  daily  life  of  Alexandria  {Paedafj. 
iii.  5);  Cyprian  as  in  that  of  Carthage  (dc  Cult. 
Virg.  p.  73) ;  Amlirose  as  in  that  of  Milan  (de 
Of.  i.  18);  and  both  plead  against  it  with  an 
earnestness  which  shows  that  it  was  a  danger 
for  Christians  as  well  as  heathens.  Even  those 
whose  sense  of  shame  led  them  to  avoid  the 
more  public  exposure,  submitted  to  the  gaze 
and  the  cares  of  male  attendants  (Clem.  Al.  I.e.). 
It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that  it  was 
necessary,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Emj>ire,  to 
forbid,  under  pain  of  deposition,  the  clergy  of  all 
orders  from  frequenting  baths  where  the  sexes 
were  thus  mingled  (C.  Laod.  c.  3<> ;  C.  Trull,  c. 
77).  Otl'ending  laymen  were  in  like  manner  to 
come  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  Gra- 
dtially  the  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  /ato- 
cru  mixta  fell  into  a  disrepute  like  that  of  houses 
of  ill  fame.  It  was  reckoned  a  justiliable  cause 
of  divorce  for  a  wife  to  have  been  seen  in  one 
(Co<l.  Justin.  V^.  tit.  \7  de  Ju'jtid.y. 

Another  aspect  of  the  practice  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Traces  meet  us  here  and  there  of  a  dis- 
tinctly liturgiuil  \juic  of  bathing,  analogous  to  tho 
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ablutions  of  Jewish  worshippers  and  priests,  as 
preliminary  to  solemn  religious  acts,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  baptism.  The  practice  existed  among  the 
Easenes  (Joseph.  Vit.  c.  2),  and  there  may  probably 
be  a  reference  to  it  in  the  "  washed  with  pure 
water"  of  Heb.  x.  22.  Tertullian  (de  Orat.  c. 
xi,)  condemns  as  superstitious  what  he  describes 
as  the  common  custom  ("  plerique  superstitiose 
curant")  of  washing  the  whole  body  before 
every  act  of  prayer.  In  Western  Africa  there 
was  a  yet  stranger  usage,  which  Augustine  cha- 
racterises as  "  pagan,"  of  going  to  the  sea  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  bathing  as  iu 
his  honour  (Serm.  cxciv.  de  Temp.  23).  As  pre- 
paratoiy  to  baptism,  it  was,  however,  recog- 
nised. The  catechumens  who  were  to  be  admit- 
ted at  Easter  had  during  the  long  quadragesimal 
fast  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath;  and 
there  was  some  risk  in  such  cases,  when  large 
numbers  were  gathered  together  for  baptism  by 
immersion,  and  stripped  in  the  presence  of  the 
Church,  of  an  uncleanliness  which  would  have 
been  oftensive  both  to  sight  and  smell.  Here, 
therefore,  the  bath  was  brought  into  use  (August. 
Epist.  54),  and  the  halneator  attended  with 
his  strigil,  and  his  flask  of  oil  and  his  towels, 
after  the  usual  fashion  (Zeno  Veron.  Invit.  ad 
font.  vi,).  It  may  be  noted,  as  implied  in  this, 
that  the  employment  was  among  those  which 
it  was  not  unlawful  for  Christians  to  engage  in. 
It  was  probably  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  priests  before  they  celebrated  the 
eucharist,  that  Constantine  constructed  baths 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  church  which 
he  built  at  Constantinople  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const. 
IX.  59),  and  that  they  were  recognised  as  import- 
ant, if  not  essential,  appendages  to  the  more 
stately  churches,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  of  asylum  (^Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  45). 
Popes  and  bishops  followed  the  imperial  example, 
and  constructed  baths  in  Rome,  in  Pavia,  in  Ra- 
venna, and  in  Naples.  A  full  account  of  their 
structure  and  use  is  to  be  found  in  Sidon.  Apol- 
linar.  Epp.  ii.  2.  (Comp.  the  monograph  De 
sacris  Christ ianorum  balneis,  by  Paciandi.  Rome, 
1758.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

BAVO,  Saint,  of  Ghent  (died  653),  Natale, 
Oct,  1  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis  in  Afrpendice).  In 
the  Reims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
the  commemoration  of  SS.  Bavo,  Germanus,  and 
Vedast,  is  joined  with  that  of  St.  Remigius.    [C] 

BEADLE.  [_^Ang.  Sax.  Bydel,  a  messenger.] 
An  inferior  officer  of  the  Church  answering  to  the 
modern  beadle,  is  possibly  referred  to  in  a  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D,  451)  under  the 
Dame  of  Trapafxofdpios.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  officer  was  called  mansionarius.  By  Gregory 
the  Great  he  is  also  styled  Custos  Ecclesiae — whose 
bu.MDeiis  it  was  to  light  the  lamps  or  candles  of 
tlie  church.  Later  critics,  however,  have  given  a 
dirtjEfrent  interpretation  of  irapaixoudpin?.  Thus, 
Ju-stellu.s  explains  it  by  "  villicus,"  a  bailiff  or 
itewHfd  of  the  lands  ;  and  Bishop  lieveridge  (.N'ot. 
in  C'/fu:.  Chaked.  c.  2)  styles  him  "rerum  eccle- 
•ia.'kticarum  adniia  titrator,"  which  would  have 
th«  ftame  meaning  (Bingham,  iii.  13).       [D,  I'*.] 

BEARDS.  The  practice  of  the  tlerijy  iu 
ancient  timcn  in  resjwct  of  wearing  b»;ard.s  wnt, 
in  conformity  with  the  gr^neral  custom.  Long 
hair  an  1  J.aMri<'hs  by  Khaving  being  alik*'  in  ill- 
'frpute  a3  un.>C'tmly  peculiarities,  the  clergy  were 


required  to  observe  a  becoming  moderation  be- 
tween either  extreme.  To  this  effect  is  tho 
Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage — Clericus 
nee  .  omam  nutriat  nee  barbam  radat.  The  con- 
trary practice,  however,  having  obtained  in  the 
later  Roman  Church,  it  has  been  contended  by 
Bellarmine  and  others,  that  the  word  radat  was  an 
interpolation  in  the  Canon.  But  this  allegation 
has  been  disproved  by  Savaro,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Vatican  and  many  other  manuscripts  :  and 
it  appears  further,  from  one  of  the  Epistles  of 
Sidonius  (lib.  iv.  Ep.  24),  that  in  his  time  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  French  bishops  to  wear  short 
hair  and  long  beards :  his  friend  Maximus  Paia- 
tinus,  who  had  become  a  clergyman,  being  thus 
described — "  Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor,  color, 
sermo  religiosus :  turn  coma  brevis,  barba  pro- 
lixa,''  &c.  (Bingham,  b.  vi.  c.  iv.)  [D.  B.] 

BEASTS,  IN  SYMBOLISM.  [Symbolism.] 

BEATITUDES.  In  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  Beatitudes  (ixaKapiaixol)  are 
ordered  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  on  Sundays, 
instead  of  the  third  Antiphon  (Daniel's  Codex 
Liturgicus,  iV.  343 ;  Neale's  Eastern  Ch.,  frdrod. 
390).  Goar  (Euchologion)  seems  to  have  been 
uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church  ;  for  he  writes  that  these 
(xoLKapKTixoi  are  "  hymni  sanctorum  beatitudinis 
memoriam  recolentes  ;  vel  potius  eae  beatitudines 
de  quibus  S.  Matthaei  V. ;  vel  tandem  pia 
viventium  vota  pro  defunctorum  requie."  Dr. 
Neale  takes  them,  no  doubt  rightly,  for  the 
Beatitudes  of  the  Sei-mon  on  the  Mount.       [C.j 

BEATRIX,  maityr;  commemorated  July  29 
{Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Bedae).  The  Mart.  Hieron. 
has  under  July  29  "  Veatrix ;"  July  28,  "  Bea- 
trix ;"  and  again  "  Beatrix,"  July  30.  The 
Corbey  MS.  of  the  Sacram.  Greg,  has  a  comme- 
moration of  S.  Beatrix  (with  S.  Felix  and  others) 
on  July  29.    Antiphon.  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  704.  [C] 

BELFRY  (High-German,  Bercvrit,  Bervrit, 
a  tower  for  defence ;  Lew-Latin,  beriefredum, 
battefredum,  belfredum,  &c. ;  Italian,  bettifredo,  a 
sentry-box  on  a  tower ;  Old  French,  berfroi ; 
Mod,  French,  beffroi ;  Eng.  belfry,  the  corrupt 
etymology  of  which  has  limited  the  application, 
see  Wedgwood's  Diet,  of  Eng.  Etymology,  i.  142). 
The  place  in  which  bells  hang.  Berfredum  is 
also  found  used  for  the  structure  of  timber  on 
which  a  bell  is  hung,  in  German  Glockenstuhl. 
In  common  parlance  belfry  and  its  equivalents 
are  used  for  the  whole  tower  in  which  bells 
hang. 

The  earliest  examples  of  bell-towers  connected 
with  churches  appear  to  be  those  of  Ravenna  : 
that  of  S.  Francesco  Hiibsch  attributes  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Gth  century,  and  those  of  S. 
Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  to 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
Of  the  towers  at  Rome  lie  thinks  that  those  of 
Sta.  Pudenziana  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  may 
be  in  part  at  least  of  the  7th  ;  but  no  docu- 
mentary notice  of  bell-towers  has  been  found 
earlier  than  that  in  the  Lib,  I'ontif.  of  tlie 
"turris"  built  by  Pope  Stephen  III.  (\.l).  708- 
772)  at  St.  Peter's,  in  wiiich  he  placed  three 
beiis  "to  call,  together  the  clergy  and  peciple 
to  the  service  of  (jlrid."  (This  pas.sjigc  is  given 
by  Ducange,  but  docs  not  aj  ju-ar  in  all  <'ditioi».M 
of  the  Lih.   J'ontiJ.)     Pope    Lto  IV'.,   Uie  tuwe 
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book  informs  us,  built  a  cam})anile  at  S.  Andrea 
Ajiostolo,  and  placed  there  a  bell  with  a  brazen 
hammer.  [A.  N.] 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.  [Ex- 
communication.] 

BELLS.  I.  Names  of  Hells. — The  name  cain- 
panuiii  or  campana  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
given  to  bells,  because  they  were  invented  by 
Paiillinus  of  Nola  in  Campania.  Paullinus,  how- 
ever, who  more  than  once  describes  churches, 
never  mentions  bells,  and  the  more  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  bells  in  early  times  were  cast 
from  Camj-anian  bi-ass,  which  I'liny  {Nat.  Hist. 
xx.xiv.  8)  describes  as  the  best  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  so  received  the  name  cumpana  or  cumjMxnwn. 
The  word  ndla  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  the 
city  Nola,  an<l  is  perhaj)s  imitative  of  the  sound, 
like  the  English  "  knoll." 

The  word  which  we  have  in  the  forni  clock 
(comp:\re  Irish  c/o*;,  French  c'o  7k?,  Germ,  (jlocke) 
was  adopted  in  later  Latin,  both  in  the  neuter  form 
cloccum  (^Vita  S.  J>onifacii,  m  Act.  <S'an  i.  June, 
torn.  i.  p.  472)  and  the  feminine  clocca  (Bonifacii 
Epistt.  9  et  75)  ;  the  latter  is  the  usual  form. 
The  "Anonymus  Thuanus,"  quoted  by  Binterim 
{Denkwilrd.  iv,  1.  290)  gives  the  form  cloqwx  for 
a  turret-bell  (cloquam  turris). 

Signum  (Ital.  sajiio,  old  French  seint,  whence 
tocs/?j)  is  the  most  usual  word  for  a  church-bell 
from  the  Gth  century.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
to  designate  not  a  bell,  but  some  other  kind  of 
semantron.  (Duciinge's  Glossary,  s.  v.  ;  Rosweyd, 
Vitae  Patnim,  Unoiruxst.  s.  v.  p.  lOoG.) 

Small  belLs,  such  as  were  rung  by  hand  in  the 
refectories  of  monasteries,  were  called  tintinna- 
bula ;  and  the  still  smaller  bells  which  were 
sometimes  appended  to  ])riestly  vestments,  were 
designated  tinniola,  from  their  tinkling  sound. 
(Ducange,  s.  v.)  Tintinnum  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  for  a  larger  bell  (see  Tatwin, 
quoted  below). 

The  word  skeHa,  skilla,  scilla,  srjitilla,  or  cs- 
quilla  (Ital.  sipiil/a,  Germ,  schelle)  is  also  used  for 
a  small  bell :  see  below.  In  the  Tahularium  of 
St.  Remi  (quoted  by  Ducange)  a  "  schilla  de 
metallo''  is  mentioned  as  well  as  f  signum 
ferreum." 

Other  designations  occasionally  found  are  aes, 
aeraiiuntuin,  Ic'ies,  inula,  kwSuv. 

II.  I  'si'  of  Hells. — For  t  he  purpose  of  announcing 
meetings  of  Christians  in  times  of  j)ersccution  a 
messenger  was  emj)loyed  [CURSOti];  in  quiet 
times  future  services  were  announced  by  a  deacon 
in  time  of  divine  worship;  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  a  TiiL'MrKT  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  call  the  people  to  their  assemblies. 

Al'tor  the  time  of  Constantine  some  sonorous 
instrument,  whether  a  clapper  [Skmantron]  or 
a  bell,  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  to 
give  notice  of  the  commencement  of  Christian 
assemblies.  The  word  "signum  "  in  Latin  writei's 
is  probaltly  used  to  designate  both  these  instru- 
ments, and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  .say  which  is 
iutemicii.  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ii.  2.S, 
J).  7[\)  mentions  a  "  signum  "  ns  calling  monks  to 
matins,  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  A}K>llinaris;  and 
elsewhere  (/'<?  Mirac.  S.  Murtiui,  ii.  4.5,  p.  10(58) 
he  mentions  the  "  signum  "  (signum  quod  com- 
mnveri  solet)  as  if  it  were  something  swung  like  a 
bell.  So  Venantius  Fortunatus  (Cann.  ii.  1(>) 
bj)eaks  of  tne  *'  signum  "  of  the  principal  church 
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in  Paris  calling  to  prayer.  St.  Columba  is  said,  in 
the  life  by  Cumineus  Albus  (.4c/'i  6'.^'.  Junii,  torn, 
ii.  p.  188,  c.  10),  to  have  gone  into  the  church  when 
the  bell  rang  (pulsante  aunpana)  at  midnight; 
and  Bole  {/fist.  J-Jccl.  iv.  25)  mentions  that  at 
St.  Hil  ia'.-»  death,  one  of  her  nuns  at  a  di.<>tance 
from  Whitby  heard  suddenly  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  bell  which  rou>ed  or  called  them  to 
prayer  when  one  departed  Irum  this  world.  These 
testimonies  seem  to  show  that  bells  of  considerablo 
size  were  u.^ed  in  England,  at  least  in  convents, 
as  early  as  the  Gth  century.  Tatwin,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (7.31-734)  in  some  verses  *'  I>o 
Tintinno  "  (Hook's  Arch'jishops,  i.  20i'j)  speaks  of 
a  bell  '' superis  suspensus  in  auris"  ha.stening  the 
steps  of  the  crowd.  The  Kxcerptiones  attri- 
buted to  Egbert  (canon  ii.),  enjoin  ''  ut  omne.*; 
sjicerdotes  horis  competentibus  diei  et  noctis  su- 
arum  sonent  ecclesiarum  signa." 

St.  Sturm  when  dying  (an.  779)  ordered  all 
the  bells  (gloggas)  of  his  convent  to  be  rung 
(Eigil's  Vita  S.  Htumiii,  c.  2o,  in  Migne's  J'atroi. 
cv.'443). 

In  Gaul  we  have  already  seen  that  "  signa  " 
were  used  as  early  as  the  Gth  century.  At  a 
later  period,  Flo<ioard  (Hist.  Eeniens.  ii.  12) 
tells  us  of  the  miraculous  silence  of  two  of  the 
bells  of  a  Gascon  church  in  which  St.  Rigobert 
(t749)  was  praying.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in- 
sist upon  all  the  details  of  this  narrative  as  if 
they  were  literally  true,  but  the  account  shows 
at  any  rate  that  Flodoard  (about  950)  took  fo; 
granted  that  in  the  8th  century  the  great 
churches  in  the  Gascon  territory  had  many  bells, 
which  were  rung  at  certain  hours;  and  that 
even  counti'y  churches  had  more  than  one,  for 
the  two  silent  bells  had  been  stolen  from  a 
country  church;  moreover,  the  bells  must  have 
boon  of  considerable  size,  tor  the  narrator  speaks 
expressly  of  their  loud  sound  (his  altisone  re- 
boantibus).  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that  he 
uses  the  words  campanaey  uolaCy  and  sijna  as 
precisely  synonymous. 

By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  fact,  the 
use  of  church-bells  seems  to  have  become  common 
in  the  empire.  Charles  encouraged  the  art  oi 
bell-founding,  and  entertained  bell-founders  at 
his  court.  Among  the  most  lamous  of  those  w;i3 
Tabcho,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  cast  a  tine  bell  tor 
the  great  cluirch  at  Aachen.  (The  Monk  of  St. 
Gair/>c'  iicstis  Caruli,  i.  M.)  He  asked  for  lOO 
pounds  of  silver  as  alloy  for  the  copper,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  bell  may  have  weighed 
400  or  500  jwunds. 

Bells  appear  to  have  been  held  in  especial  i*e- 
gard  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  the  titth  and 
succeeding  centuries.  Their  bells  seem  to  have 
been  chietiy  hand-bells;  but  Dr.  I'etrie  (L'ounJ 
Towers  of  Lrlami,  p.  883)  says  that  "it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  bells  of  a  size  much  too 
large  lor  altar-bells  were  abundantly  distributed 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  api«ears  iVom  his 
oldest  lives."  Sinall  of  Cill  Airis,  m  the  tri- 
partite life  of  St.  Patrick  supj>osed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  the  Gth  century,  is 
called  canifHiiutrius.  Hand-bells  are  preserved, 
which  are  attributed  to  Irish  Saints  or  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  5th  century  downwards.  They 
seem  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  most 
necessary  insignia  of  a  bishop:  thus  in  the  an- 
notations of  Tirechan,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,, 
wc  are  told  that  Patrick  conferred  on  Fiac  th« 
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The  Bell  of  St.  PatricK. 


degree  of  a  bishop  and  gave  him  a  box  or  satchel 
containing  a  bell,  a  "  monster  "  (j.  e.  a  reliquary), 
a  crozier,  and  a  "  polaire  "  or  ornamental  case 
for  a  book  (Petrie,  p.  338).  The  earliest  of  these 
bells  and  the  most  highly- 
venerated  is  that  known 
as  the  'Clog-an-eadhachta 
Phatraic,'— the  bell  of  the 
will  of  Patrick, — given  to 
the  church  of  Armagh  by 
St.  Columba ;  this  is  of 
quadrangular  form,  of 
thick  Sheet  iron,  six  inches 
high,  five  inches  by  four 
at  the  mouth  and  dimi- 
nishing upwards,  with  a 
loop  at  the  top  for  the 
hand  (v.  woodcut).  It  is 
kept  in  a  splendidly  orna- 
mented case,  made  for  it  between  a.d.  1091  and 
1105. 

Many  other  such  bells  are  in  existence,  as  the 
bell  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland;  the  bell  of  St. 
Mogue  (d.  A.D.  624),  in  possession  of  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  &c. 

In  the  9th  century,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie 
(^Eound  To'iers  of  Ireland,  p.  252),  the  quad- 
rangular form  which  is  found  in  all  the  early 
bells  began  to  give  way  to  the  cii'cular.  The 
early  bells  are  usually  of  iron,  but  one  of  bronze 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  inscribed  with  the  name 
"  Patrici,"  is  of  bronze,  as  arc  some  others. 

In  the  East,  church-bells  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. No  mention  of  them  in  the  East  ap- 
j)ears  to  occur  until  Orso,  duke  of  Venice,  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  gave  twelve  large 
bells  of  brass  to  Michael  (or  Basil)  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  added  a  bell-tower  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sojihia  at  Constantinople  for  their  re- 
ception. (Baronius,  in  Augusti's  Handbuch,  i. 
402.)  [A.  N.]  and  [C] 

We  gather  from  the  above  examples  that  from 
the  6th  century  at  least  bells  were  used  in  the 
West,  first  in  convents,  afterwai'ds  in  churches 
generally,  to  summon  worshippers  to  the  various 
services,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  faithful  of  the 
passmg  away  of  one  of  the  brotherliood.  Details 
of  the  manner  of  making  and  hanging  these  bells 
are  altogether  wanting. 

Besides  these  uses,  we  find  that  bells  were 
anciently  used  by  the  Western  Church  in  proces- 
sions. For  instance,  the  rubric  of  the  Mozarabic 
Missfil  (p.  1(36,  ed.  Lesh^y)  directs  that  a  boy 
ringing  a  hand-bell  (esquillam)  should  precede 
the  [irocession  which  bore  the  Eucharist  to  the 
Sepulchre  on  Maun  ly  Thursday. 

Another  ecclesiastical  u^e  of  small  bells  is  the 
following  : — Benedict  of  Aniane  (see  his  Life 
by  Ardo,  c.  8,  in  Afia  HS.  Kebr.  torn.  ii.  p.  612) 
ordered  a  v{uiU<i  to  be  rung  in  the  monk's  dor- 
mitory before  the  sujnHin  of  the  church  rang  for 
the  nocturnal  •'  Hours." 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  there  is  no  trace 
within  our  period  of  the  practice  of  ringing  either 
ft  imall  bell  or  the  great  bell  of  tlie  church  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  The  ancient  Irish 
hand-belU  may  probably  have  been  used  in  )»ro- 
CM*ionA,  or  in  monaaterieH  for  such  uses  as  those 
4«cribed  abuvo. 


The  belief  that  the  ringing  of  bells,  whethei 
the  great  bells  of  a  churdi  or  hand-bells,  tended 
to  dispel  storms  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
origin  of  this  belief  is  traced  by  hagiographers  to 
St.  Salaberga,  who  lived  in  th*-  beginning  of  the 
7th  century.  The  story  is,  that  a  small  bell 
attached  to  the  neck  of  a  stag,  was  brought  from 
heaven  to  St.  Salaberga,  for  the  relief  of  her 
daughter  Anstrudis,  who  was  terrified  at  thunder. 
This  belief  is  expressed  in  the  lines 

"  Relliquiae  sanctae  Salabergae  et  campana  pracsens 
Exp«llunt  tebres  et  ipsa  tonitruu  pellit." 

See  Mabillon's  Acta  SS.  Bened.  saec.  ii.  p.  414; 
BoUandist  Acta  SS.  Sept.  torn.  vi.  p.  517. 
This  supposed  property  of  dispelling  storms  is 
alluded  to  in  the  services  for  the  benediction  or 
"  baptism  "  of  bells. 

III.  Benediction  of  Bells. — It  is  probable  that 
from  the  time  that  bells  first  became  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  church,  they  were  subjected,  like 
other  church-furniture  and  ornaments,  to  some 
kind  of  consecration.  Forms  for  the  benediction 
of  a  church-bell  (^Ad  signum  ecclesiae  benediceii- 
dum)  are  found  in  the  Reims  and  the  Corbej 
MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (^Sacram. 
Greg.  ed.  Menard,  p.  438)  to  the  following  eifect. 
After  the  benediction  of  the  water  to  be  used  in 
the  ceremony,  Psalms  145-150  (Vulg.),  were 
chanted;  meantime  the  bell  was  washed  with 
the  holy-water,  and  touched  with  oil  and  salt, 
by  the  officiating  bishop,  who  said  at  the  same 
time  the  prayer,  beginning,  '•  Deus,  qui  per 
Moysen  legiferum  tubas  argenteas  fieri  praece- 
pisti ;  "  the  bell  was  then  wiped  with  a  napkin, 
and  the  Antiphon  followed,  "  Vox  Domini  super 
aquas  "  (Ps.  xxix.  3,  Vulg.) ;  the  bell  was  then 
touched  with  chrism  seven  times  outside  and 
four  times  inside,  while  the  prayer  was  said, 
"Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  qui  ante  arcam 
Foederis,  &c. ; "  it  was  then  fumigated  with 
incense  within  and  without,  and  "  ViJerunt  te 
aquae  "  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  16)  was  chanted;  the  service 
concluded  with  the  collect*"  Omnipotens  Domi- 
nator  Christe,  quo  secundum  assumptionem 
carnis  dormiente  in  navi,"  &c.  Both  the  verses 
and  the  prayer  allude  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  bell  to  calm  storms. 

The  office  Ad  signum  ecclesiae  benedicevdum 
given  in  Egbert's  J'outifcal  (pp.  177  tf.  ed.  Sur- 
tees  Society,  1853)  differs  in  no  essential  point 
from  the  Gregorian. 

The  custom  of  engraving  a  name  upon  a  boll 
is  said  by  Baronius  (A)malcs,  an.  961,  c.  93)  to 
have  originated  with  Pope  John  Xlll.,  who  con- 
secrated a  bell  and  gave  it  the  name  John.  This 
will  probaiily  be  accejjted  as  sulHcient  testimony 
to  the  fact,  tiiat  the  custom  of  engraving  a  name 
on  a  bell,  in  connexion  with  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration, did  not  arise  in  Italy  before  the  lOti- 
century.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  of  earlier  date; 
or  the  names  engraved  on  some  ancient  Irish  bells 
may  simjily  indicate  ownersliiji. 

In  Charles  the  (ireat's  caftitulary  of  the  year 
789,  c.  18,  the  words  occur,  "  Ut  cloccae  non 
bapfizentur."  As  it  is  almost  certain  that  some 
kind  of  d('dicati(tn-rite  for  clnncli-bells  was 
practiseil  continuously  through  the  period,  we 
must  either  coriclud<;  that  some  particular 
practice  in  the  matter — it  is  iiiijx  .viible  to  do- 
termine  what — is  here  condemned     or  that  the 
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"cloccae"  here  inten'le<l  were  han<f -bells  for 
domestic  use.  The  latter  supi)ositi<jn  is  strength- 
ened hy  the  fact  that  the  direction  immediately 
follows  in  the  capitulary,  that  papers  shouM  not 
be  hun^  on  poles  to  avert  hail ;  clearly  a  domes- 
tic 6Uj)erstition.  (Binterim,  J'en/ncurdu/heitcn 
iv.  1,  29-^.)  The  connexion  suggests,  that  these 
"  cloccae  "  were  house-bells  to  be  used  for  avert- 
ing storms.  See  the  legend  of  St.  Salaberga, 
above. 

IV.  Literature.  N.  Plggers,  De  Orijine  et 
Nomine  CamjKinaruui  (Jena,  li)84);  De  Cain- 
jxDi-truin  Materia  et  Funivi  (lb.  lG8o).  H. 
VN'allerii  Diss.  De  Onn/Hjuis  et  prdeci/Aiis  earum 
Usi)us  (Holm.  1694).  P.  C.  Hilschcr,  De  C<im- 
P'lnis  Teinjilonim  (Lip  iae,  1G92).  J.  B.  Thiers, 
Traits  dis  Cioches,  &ic.  (Paris,  1719).  J.  Mon- 
tanus,  Nistorische  Nachricht  von  den  Glocken, 
V.  s.  w.  (Chemnitz,  1726).  C.  W.  J.  Chrysander, 
I/ist.  Aarhrirht  voa  Kirchen- Glocken  (Kinteln, 
1755).  Canon  Barraud  in  Didron's  Annates 
Arch^oL,  xvi.  325 ;  xvii.  104,  278,  357  ;  xviii. 
57,  145.  [C] 

BEMA,  otherwise  tribunal,  sanctuariuni  (Gr. 
$T)fia).  The  part  of  a  church  raised  above  the 
rest,  shut  otf  by  railings  or  screens,  and  reserved 
for  the  higher  clergy.  The  part  so  reserved, 
when  the  apse  was  large,  was  sometimes  the  apse 
alone,  but  often  a  space  in  front  of  the  apse  was 
included.  When,  as  is  the  case  in  many  churches 
of  the  basilican  type  at  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  transept  at  that  end  of  the  church,  the 
bema  often  commenced  at  the  so-called  triumphal 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  nave.  In  the  old  church 
of  St.  Peter  atrRome  the  bema  appears  to  have 
comprised  the  apse  alone,  but  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  M. 
the  whole  transept  is  slightly  raised.  Some- 
times where  a  transept  exists,  the  bema  does  not 
extend  into  the  arms  of  the  transept,  which  ajre 
parted  off  by  screens.  The  altar  was  usually 
placed  withrn  in  the  bema,  often  on  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  apse.  Beneath  the  altar  was 
usually  a  crypt  or  confession.  Round  the  wall 
of  the  apse  or  "  conchula  bematis"  ran  a  bench 
for  the  presliyters,  which  was  interrupted  in  the 
centre  by  the  cathedra  or  throne  for  the  bishop. 
These  seats  are  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustine 
when  (I:'j>.  '2(y.\)  he  speaks  of  "aj)sides  gradatae  " 
and  "cathedrae  velatae."  Such  an  arrangement 
as  this  was  probably  in  use  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  for.  from  the  description  given 
us  by  Kuscliius  of  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
at  Tyre  (Errles.  I/ist.  x.  14),  we  find  that  the 
altar  stood  in  the  niiddle,  and,  together  with  the 
seats  for  the  dignitaries,  was  surrounded  by  rail- 
ings of  wood  admirably  worked.  We  should 
probably  understand  by  middle,  not  absolutely 
the  midiUe  of  tlie  chujch,  but  the  middle  of  the 
npse,  for  the  description  is  given  in  a  verv  in- 
exact and  rhetorical  stvle.  At  St.  Sophia's,  when 
rebuilt  by  .lustinian,  there  was  an  enclosure 
(ipKos)  formeil  by  n  stylobate,  on  which  were 
twelve  columns  surrounded  by  an  architrave, 
wiTich  dividetl  the  bema  from  the  solea.  This 
enclosure  had  three  gates,  and  was  entirely  of 
silver,  very  richly  ornamented  (Pauli  Silontiarii 
Desrrip,  S.  So/'hiae).  Such  an  enclosure  is  called 
by  Sozomen  8/)t''</>a*rra,  and  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  KiyK\lSfi.  Such  was  the  normal 
arrangenn'iit,  but  it  was  not  invariable;  for  the 
Lib.  1  oritif.,  in  the  lite  of  Pope  Hadri:in  I.  (A.n. 
772-795),  narrates  how  at  S.  Maria  ad  Praese|>e 


(now  S.  Maria  Maggiore)  the  women  who 
attended  the  service  intervened  between  him 
and  his  attendant  clergy,  and  in  the  life  of  Pojie 
Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  8J7-844)  that  the  altar  at  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere  stood  in  a  low  place,  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  crowd 
surrounding  it  were  mixed  up  with  the  clergy. 
The  I'ope  therefore  made  for  the  clergy  a  hand- 
some "tribunal  "  in  the  circuit  of  the  apse,  rais- 
ing it  considerably.  This  arraijgemeut  remained 
in  use  until  perhaps  the  11th  or  12th  century; 
it  is  clearly  shown  in  the  plan  for  the  church  of 
St.  Gall  drawn  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Arch.  Journal,  vol.  v.,  see  Cni'i;cn),  both 
apses  being  shut  oti'  and  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  church.  Probably  no  example  now  exists 
of  a  period  as  early  as  that  treated  of  in  this 
work,  in  which  a  "  bema  "  remains  in  its  ori- 
ginal state ;  but  the  raised  tribunal  may  be  seen 
in  many  Italian  churches  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
elsewhere.  In  Sr  Apollinare  in  Classe,  in  the 
latter  city,  a  part  of  the  marble  enclosure  seems 
to  remain.  The  bench  of  marble,  with  the  ca- 
thedra in  the  middle,  may  also  be  seen  in  that 
and  many  other  churches,  a  good  example  is  at- 
forded  by  those  at  Parenzo  in  Istria  which  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  church — the 
6th  century.  In  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  at 
Rome  marble  screens  of  an  early  date  (7th  cent- 
ury?) part  off  the  bema  in  the  ancient  fashion, 
but  the  church  is  not  earlier  than  the  12th  cent- 
ury. The  word  is  little  used  by  Latin  writers, 
being  in  fact  the  Greek  equivalent  lur  what  in 
the  Lih.  I'ontif.  is  called  "tribunal;"  *' presby- 
te  mm  "  in  the  same  work  is  perhaps  sometimes 
us^d  with  the  same  meaning,  though  by  this 
word  the  "  chorus  "  or  jdace  for  the  singers  and 
inferior  clergy  is  generally  meant  [v.  Cmorls, 
Prksbyteru'm].  The  word  "  bema  "  is  also 
found  in  use  for  a  pulpit  or  ambo,  as  by  Sozomen 
(1.  ix.  c.  2);  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
bema,  or  sanctuary,  by  being  called  /9^/io  ritv 
iLvayv(M}(rrS)v,  the  reatlers'  bema.  The  s;mie  ex- 
j)ression  is,  however,  applied  by  Symeon  ofThes- 
salonica  to  the  soleas,  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
bema  (Neale,  East.  Church,  v.  i.  j).  2U1).   [A.  N.] 

BENEDICAMUS  DOMINO.  This  is  a 
liturgical  form'  of  wonls,  said  by  the  i>riest  at 
the  end  of  all  the  canonical  hours,  with  the 
exception  of  matins.  The  response  to  it  is  always 
Deo  ijratias.  It  is  also  said  at  the  end  of  the 
mass  in  those  masses  in  which  Gloria  in  excelsis 
is  not  said,  and  which  are  not  masses  for  the 
dead,  in  which  the  corresponding  form  is  T^iv/m/Vs- 
cat  in  /xue.  The  custom  of  substituting  I^ene- 
dicamns  for  fte  vtisS'X  est  in  these  masses  is 
derived  from  the  old  practice  of  the  Church, 
according  to  which  atter  masses  for  the  dead, 
or  those  for  penitential  days,  the  peo}de  were  not 
dismissed  as  at  other  times,  but  remained  tor 
the  recitation  of  the  psiUms,  which  were  said 
after  the  mass.  Bctwdiritmus  D<nnino  Is  sung  on 
the  siime  t(tne  as  Ttr  miss>i  eat.  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  day.  [H.  J.  H.] 

BKNEDICITE.  This  canticle,  called  also 
Canth'um  trinni  /fiirrontm,  is  part  [v.  35  to  tlie 
middle  of  v.  6t>]  of  the  prayer  of  Azari  is  in  the 
furnace,  which  occurs  between  the  2.h"d  and 
24th  verses  of  I)aniel  iii.  in  the  LXX..  but  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  u>ed  in  the  lauds  of  th« 
Western  Church,  both  in  the  Gregorian,  inclu* 
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ding  the  old  English,  and  Monastic  uses,  among 
the  psalms  of  lauds,  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
immediately  before  Pss.  cxlviii.,  cxlix.,  cl.  It 
usually  has  an  antiphon  of  its  own,  though  in 
some  uses  the  psalms  at  lauds  are  all  said  under 
one  antiphon.  The  antiphonal  clause,  "  Laudate 
et  superexaltate  eum  in  saecula,"  is  only  said 
after  the  first  and  last  verses.  Gloria  Fatri  is 
not  said  after  it,  as  after  other  canticles,  but 
in  its  place  the  verses — 

Benedicamus  Patrem  et  Filium  cum  Spiritu  Sancto : 
laudemus  et  smperexaltemus  euni  in  saecula. 

Benedictus  es,  Domine,  in  finnamento  coeli :  et  lauda- 
oilis  et  gloriosus  et  superexaltatus  in  saecula. 

In  the  Ambrosian  lauds  for  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals, Benedicite  occurs  with  an  antiphon  varying 
with  the  day,  and  preceded  by  a  collect  [Oratio 
secreta]  which  varies  only  on  Christmas  Day 
and  the  Epiphany.  During  the  octave  of  Easter 
Hallelujah'^  is  said  after  each  verse. 

Benedicite  also  occurs  in  the  private  thanks- 
giving of  the  priest  after  mass ;  in  the  Roman 
office  in  full ;  in  the  Sarum  the  last  few  verses 
only. 

In  the  Mozarabic  breviary  this  canticle  is 
found  in  the  lauds  for  Sundays  and  festivals  in 
a  somewhat  different  form,  with  a  special  anti- 
phon, and  is  called  Benedictus.  It  begins  at  v. 
29  ;  the  antiphonal  clause  is  omitted  altogether 
till  the  end  ;  and  the  opening  words  of  the  Bene- 
dicite proper,  "  Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini 
Domino,"  are  never  repeated  after  their  first 
occurrence. 

In  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Churcli  this  canticle 
is  the  eighth  of  the  nine  "  Odes  "  appointed  at 
lauds.  The  antiphonal  clause  is  said  after  every 
verse,  and  a  supplementary  verse  is  added  at 
the  end,  "  euAo7erTe  *A7rocrTo\ot,  ITpoc^TjTot, 
Koi  Mdprvpis  Kvpiov,  rhu  Kvpiov  K.r.X.  This 
canticle  is  sometimes  called  (e.g.  by  St.  Benedict 
and  by  St.  Fructuosus  Archb.  of  Bragas,t  665) 
from  the  nature  of  its  cdntents  the  Benedictio, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last  three  psalms  of  the 
Psalter  are  known  as  the  Laudes.        [H.  J.  H.] 

BEXEDICTA,  religious  woman,  martyr  at 
Rome  under  Julian,  commemorated  January  4 
{MaH.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

BENEDICTINE  RULE  AND   ORDER, 

founded  by  St.  Benedictus  of  Nursia,  born  A.D. 
480,  and  died  probably  542,  [See  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Biorjr.  s.  r.]  Even  before  the  institution  of  the 
Benedictine  Piule,  monasticism  was  widely  esta- 
blished in  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
waa  instrumental  in  spreading  Christianity  among 
the  hordes  which  overran  the  prostrate  Roman 
£mpire.  But  there  was  as  yet  neither  uni- 
formity nor  permanency  of  rule  (Mab.  Act. 
0.  S.  B.  I'raef.).  In  the  words  of  Cassian,  which 
s«em  to  ap{>ly  to  Occidental  as  well  as  Oriental 
mooachism,  there  were  as  many  rules  as  there 
were  monasteries  (fnstit.  ii.  2).  In  Italy,  always 
easily  accessible  to  Greek  influences,  the  Rule  of 
Basil,  wiiich  had  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Ruffinus  (I'raef.  Itty.  li'ts.),  was  the  favourite  ; 
in  8outhfrn  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  that  of  ('assian, 
or  rather  of  Macarius;  and  as  the  Rule  of  liene- 
dwt  worked  its  way  into  the  North-west  of 
Europe,  it  was  confronted  by  the  rival  system  of 
Colombaous  (I'ellte.  J'olit.  J.'ce.  Cur.  I.  iii.  1,  §  4  ; 

*  So  spell  in  the  Amhrosian  books. 


Mab.  Ann.  Praef.).  Like  Aaron';3  rod,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  soon  swal- 
lowed up  the  other  rules.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  often  a  great  diversity  of  practice,  even 
among  those  professing  to  follow  the  same  Rule, 
often  a  medley  of  dififerent  rules  within  the  same 
walls  (Mab.  Anyi.  Pi-aef.),  and  a  succession  of  new 
rules  in  successive  years  (Mab.  Ann.  i.  29).  The 
Columbanists,  for  iLstance,  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  se])arate  order  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.). 
The  Benedictines  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  importance, 
of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  Benedictine  Rule  gave  stability  to  what 
had  hitherto  been  fluctuating  and  incoherent 
(Mab.  Ann.  Praef.).  The  hermit-life  had  been 
essentially  individualistic,  and  the  monastic  com- 
munities of  Egypt  and  the  East  had  been  an  aggre- 
gation, on  however  large  a  scale,  of  units,  rather 
than  a  compact  and  living  organization,  as  of 
"  many  members  in  one  body."  Benedict  seems 
to  have  felt  keenly  the  need  of  a  firm  hand  to 
control  and  regulate  the  manifold  impulses,  of  one 
sort  and  another,  which  moved  men  to  retire 
from  the  world.  Apparently  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  laxity  and  disorder  among  the  monks  of 
his  day.  He  is  very  severe  against  the  petty 
fraternities  of  the  Sarabaitae,  monks  dwelling 
two  or  three  together  in  a  "  cell,"  or  small 
monastery,  without  any  one  at  their  head,  and 
still  more  against  the  "Gyrovagi"  monks,  who 
led  a  desultory  and  unruly  life,  roving  from  one 
monastery  to  another.  Unlike  his  Eastern  pi'e- 
decessors,  who  looked  up  to  utter  solitude  as  the 
summit  of  earthly  excellence,  Benedict,  as  if  in 
later  life  regretting  the  excessive  austerities  of 
his  youth,  makes  no  meation  at  all  of  either 
hermits  or  anchorites  {Prol.  R<'g.  S.  B.).  Any- 
thing like  anarchy  offended  his  sense  of*  order 
and  congruity  ;  and,  with  his  love  of  organizing, 
he  was  the  man  to  supply  what  he  felt  to  be 
wanting. 

Accordingly,  in  Benedict's  system  the  vow  of 
self-addiction  to  the  monastery  became  more 
stringent,  and  its  obligation  more  lasting. 
Hitherto,  it  had  been  rather  the  expression  of  a 
resolution  or  of  a  purpose,  than  a  solemn  vow  of 
perpetual  perseverance  (Aug.  Ep.  ad  Mon.  109, 
p.  587  ;  Aug.  Bett.  c.  Jovinian.  ii.  22 ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  48;  Cass.  Inst.  x.  23).  But  by  the  Rule 
(c.  58)  the  vow  was  to  be  made  with  all  ])ossible 
solemnity,  in  the  chapel,  before  the  relics  in  the 
shrine,  with  the  abbat  and  all  the  brethren  stand- 
ing by  ;  and  once  made  it  was  to  be  irrevocable — 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  The  postulant  for 
admission  into  the  monastery  had  to  dejjusit  the 
memorial  of  his  compact  on  the  altar:  and  from 
that  day  to  retrace  his  steps  was  morally  impos- 
sible. The  Rule  contemplates  indeed  the  i)ossi- 
bility  of  a  monk  retrograding  from  his  promise, 
and  re-entering  the  world  which  he  had  re- 
nounced, but  only  as  an  act  of  ai)ostasy, 
committed  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  (c.  58). 
Previously,  if  a  monk  married,  he  was  censured 
and  sentenced  to  a  penance  (Basil.  L'cs/uns.  'Mi; 
Leo,  Ep.  90,  ad  Ihutic.  c.  12;  Epiphan.  Ilier. 
Ixi.  7;  Hieron.  Kp.  ad  Ihin.  97  (H);  Aug.  <fc 
Bon.  Vid.  c.  10;  Gelas.  Ep.  5,  ad  E/isc.  Lu-itn. 
ap.  Grat.  C'lus.  xxvii. ;  Qu-test.  i.  c.  14;  Cone. 
Anrcl.  I.  c.  2;{);  but  the  marriage  was  net 
annulled  as  invalid.  After  the  prtininlgation  of 
the    Rule,    far    heavier    penalties    were    enacted. 
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The  monk,  who  had  broken  his  vow  by  marrying, 
was  to  be  excommunicated,  was  to  be  compellei 
to  separate  from  his  wife,  and  mijjnt  be  forcibly 
reclaimed  by  his  monastery  :  if  a  prie.st,  he  was 
to  be  degradeil  (Greg.  M.  Ej).  i.  ;-{.'3,  40,  vii.  9, 
xii.  20,  ap.  Grat.  xxvii. ;  Qu.  i.  c.  15;  C<inr. 
Turon.  II.  c.  15).  These  severities  were  no  part 
of  Benedict's  comparatively  mild  and  lenient 
code  ;  but  they  testify  to  his  having  intro- 
duced a  much  stricter  estimation  of  the  monastic 
vow. 

At  the  same  time,  as  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  this  danger  of  relapse,  Benedict  wisely 
surrounded  admission  into  his  order  with  dilK- 
culties.  He  provided  u  year's  noviciate,  which 
was  prolonged  to  two  years  in  the  next  cen- 
tury (Greg.  M.  Ep.  x.  24) ;  and  thrice,  at 
certain  intervals,  during  this  year  of  probation, 
the.  novice  was  to  have  the  Kule  read  over  to 
him,  that  he  might  weigh  well  what  he  was 
un'lertaking,  and  that  his  assent  might  be  deli- 
berate and  unwavering  (c.  58),  The  written 
petition  for  ailmission  was  required  invariably 
(c.  58).  None  were  to  be  received  from  other 
m  nasteries,  without  Ittte's  commendatory  from 
their  abbat  (c.  61);  nor  :nildren  without  the 
consent  <.f  parents  or  guardians,  nor  unless  for- 
mally disinherited  (c.  50).  Eighteen  years  of 
age  was  subsequently  fixed  as  the  earliest  age 
for  self-dedication.  The  gates  of  the  monastery 
moved  as  slowly  on  their  hinges  at  t4ie  knock  of 
postulants  for  admission,  as  they  were  inexorably 
closed  U[)on  him  when  once  within  the  walls 
(cf.  Fleury,  Hist.  E<-c.  xxxv.  19—  note  by  Bened. 
Editor  ;  Aug.  Vindel.  1768). 

Benedict  had  evidently  the  same  object  before 
his  eyes,  the  consolidation  of  the  f:\bric  which  he 
was  erecting,  in  the  form  of  government  which 
he  devised  ibr  his  order.  This  was  a  monarchy, 
and  one  nearer  to  despotism  than  to  what  is 
called  a  "constitutional  monarchy."  Poverty, 
humility,  chastity,  temperance,  all  these  had  been 
essential  elements  in  the  monastic  life  from  the 
first.  Benedict,  although  he  did  not  introduce 
the  i)rinciple  of  obedience,  made  it  more  precise 
and  more  implicit  (cc.  2,  3,  27,  64;  cf.  Mab.  Ann. 
iii.  8);  stereotyped  it  by  regulations  extending 
even  to  the  demeanour  and  deportment  due  from 
the  younger  to  the  elder  (cc.  7,  63) ;  and  crowned 
the  edifice  with  an  abbat,  irresponsible  to  his 
subjects.  Strict  obedience  was  exacted  from  the 
younger  monks,  towards  all  their  superiors  in 
the  monastery  (cc.  68-71);  but  the  abbat  was 
to  be  absolute  over  all  (c.  A).  He  alone  is  called 
Dominus  in  the  Rule;  though  the  word  in  its 
later  form,  I)onmus,  became  ci>mmt»n  to  all  Bene- 
dictines (c.  6.<).  The  monks  had  the  right  of 
electing  him,  without  reganl  to  seniority.  Sup- 
j)osing  a  flagrantly  scandalous  election  to  be 
made,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring abbats,  or  even  the  "Christians  of  the 
neighbourhood,"  might  interfere  to  have  it  can- 
celled; but  once  duly  elected  his  will  was 
to  be  supremo  (c.  64).  He  was  in<lced  to 
convoke  a  ct)unril  of  the  brethren,  when  neces- 
sary:  on  any  important  occjisions,  of  them  all; 
otherwise,  only  of  tlie  seniors:  but  in  cverv  case 
the  final  and  irrevocable  decision,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  reNfed  with  him  (c.  3).  He 
was  to  have  the  appoint nx-nt  of  the  prior,  or 
provost  (c.  65;  cf.  <»reg.  M.  E/>.  vii.  1(»).  .^nd  of 
the  dcrjiui    or    deans,  o^  well    as   the   power  of 


deposing  them  (c.  21),"  the  prior  after  four,  the 
deans  after  three  warnings  (c.  65).  Benedict 
was  evidently  distrustful  of  any  collision  of 
authority,  or  want  of  perfect  harmony,  between 
the  abbat  and  his  prior ;  and  preferred  deans,  as 
more  completely  subordinate  (c.  65);  for,  while 
the  abbat  held  his  olHce  for  life,  the  deans  as 
well  as  all  tiie  other  officers  of  the  monastery, 
except  the  jirior,  held  theirs  for  only  a  certain 
time  (cc.  21,  ol,  32).  Even  the  cellerarius,  or 
cellarius,  the  steward,  who  ranked  next  to  the 
abbat  in  secular  things,  as  the  prior  in  things 
spiritual,  was  to  be  appointed  for  one,  four,  or 
ten  years ;  the  tool-keepers,  robe-keepers,  &c., 
only  for  one.  The  abbat  was  armed  with  i)Ower 
to  entbrce  his  authority  on  the  recalcitrant,  at'ter 
two  admonitions  in  private  and  one  in  public, 
by  the  "lesser  excommunication,"  or  banishment 
from  the  common  table  and  from  olliciating  in 
the  chapel  ;  by  the  "greater  excommunicittion." 
or  dej»rivation  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  bv  flog- 
ging, by  imprisonment,  and  other  btxlilv  jienances 
(cc.  2,  23-29 ;  cf.  Mart,  de  Aut.  Man.  Kit.  ii.  11) 
in  cijse  of  hardened  otl'enders  ;  and,  as  an  extreme 
j)enalty,  by  expulsion  from  the  society.  Bene- 
dict, however,  with  characteristic  clemency, 
exi)ressly  cautions  the  abbat  to  deal  tenderly 
with  ortendc-rs  (c.  27);  allowing  readmission  for 
penitents  into  the  monastery,  even  af^er  relapses; 
and,  as  though  aware  how  much  he  is  entrusting 
to  the  abbat's  discretion,  begins,  and  almost  ends, 
his  Kule  with  grave  and  earnest  cautions  against 
abusing  his  authority. 

Benedict's  constitution  was  no  mere  democracy, 
under  the  abbat.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
were  indeed  freely  admitted,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,**  and  on  equal  terms  (c.  51 ;  cf.  Aug. 
de  Op.  Mon.  22):  within  the  monastery  all  the 
distinctions  of  their  previous  life  vanished  ;  the 
serf  and  the  noble  stood  there  side  by  side  (c.  2). 
Thus  even  a  j>riest,  whose  claims  to  precedence, 
being  of  a  spiritual  nature,  might  have  been 
supj)osed  to  stand  on  a  different  footing,  had  to 
take  his  place  simply  by  order  of  seniority  among 
the  brethren  (c.  i'A^).  though  he  might  be  allowed 
by  the  abbat  to  take  a  higher  place  in  the  chapel 
(c.  62),  and  might,  as  the  lay-brothers,  be  pro- 
mote<i  by  him  above  seniors  in  standing  (c.  63; 
cf.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15).  Similarly,  a 
monk  from  another  monastery  was  to  have  no 
especial  privileges  (c.  61).  But,  with  all  this 
levelling  of  distinctions  belonging  to  the  world 
without,  the  gradations  of  rank  for  the  monks 
as  monks  were  clearly  defined.  Every  brother 
hail  his  ])lace  assigned  him  in  the  monastic 
hierarchy.  Such  offices  as  those  of  the  lieKlo- 
madarius  or  weekly  cook,  of  the  lector  or  read<rr- 
aloutf  in  the  retVctory.  were  to  be  held  by  each 
in  turn,  unless  by  special  exemption  (cc.  35,  38), 
and  the  younger  monks  were  enjoined  to  address 
the  elder  as  "  nonni,"  or  fathers,  in  token  of 
affectionate  reverence  (c.  6.3).  Benedict  seems 
to  have  had  an  equal  dread  of  tyranny  and 
of  insubordination. 

Indeed,  the  strict  obedience  exacted  by  the 
Rule  is  tempered  throughout  by  an  elasticity, 
and  considerateness,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  inflexible  rigour  of  simiWir  institutions. 

■  r.  Martone,  note  in  htQ.  Ccmm.  ad  loc.;  cf.  Cone 
Mo ff tint,  c,  11. 

«>  Ibi'  rotritiioiis  and  lindtatiuns  in  Miirlene's  Reg. 
Cvmui.  uvv  nut  in  the  Kule. 
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Liko  the  E\^ingelic  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
he  makes  his  model  {Prol.  Beg. ;  cf.  c.  4),  Benedict 
often  lays  down  a  principle,  without  shaping  it 
into  details.  Thus  he  enjoins  silence,  as  a  whole- 
some discipline,  without  prescribing  the  times  and 
places  for  it,  beyond  specifying  the  refectory  and 
the  dormitory  (c.  6).  Like  Lycurgus,  he  wishes 
to  bequeath  to  his  followers  a  law  which  shall 
never  be  broken  (c.  G4);  and  yet,  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  Rule,  he  reminds  them  that  the 
Rule,  after  all,  is  imperfect  in  itself  (c.  73). 
!BIore  than  once  he  seems  to  anticipate  the  day 
when  his  order  shall  have  assumed  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  provides  for  monasteries  on  a  grander 
scale  than  existed  when  he  was  writing  his  Rule 
(cc.  31,  32,  53).  Thus,  about  dress,  as  if  fore- 
seeing the  varjnng  requii'ements  of  various  climes, 
he  leaves  a  discretionary  power  to  the  abbat, 
affirming  merely  the  unvarying  principle  that 
it  is  to  be  cheap  and  homely  (c.  55) ;  and  that 
there  are  to  be  two  dresses,  the  "scapulare,"  or 
sort  of  cape,  for  field-work,  and  the  "  cucullus," 
or  hood,  for  study  and  prayer  (cf.  Fleury,  Hist. 
Ecc.  xxxii.  16).  The  colour  of  the  tunic  or  toga, 
being  left  undetermined  by  the  founder,  has 
varied  at  different  times :  till  the  8th  century 
it  was  usually  white  (Mab.  Ann.  iii.).  Nor  is 
there  any  Procrustean  stiffness  in  the  directions 
about  diet.  Temperance,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
is  laid  down  as  th^  principle  :  but  the  abbat 
may  relax  the  ordinary  rules  of  quantity  and 
quality  (c.  40);  more  food  is  ordered  whenever 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  (c.  39);  baths 
and  meat  are  not  allowed  merely,  but  enjoined 
for  the  sick  (c.  36),  for  the  young  or  aged 
(c.  37),  as  well  as  for  guests  who  may  chance  to 
be  lodging  in  the  monastery  (c.  42) ;  and  even 
wine,  forbidden  by  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  allowed, 
sparingly,  by  Benedict,  as  if  in  concession  to  the 
national  propensities  imported  into  Italy  by  the 
barbarians,  and  to  the  colder  climate  of  Northern 
turope  (c.  40).  Even  those  minuter  rules,  in 
which  Benedict  evinces  his  love  of  order,  pro- 
portion, and  clocklike  regularity,  and  which 
show  that  Benedict,  like  Wesley,  wished  to 
direct  everything,  originate  almost  always  in 
a  wise  and  tender  consideration  for  human 
■weaknesses.  The  day  is  mapped  out  in  its  round 
of  duties,  so  that  no  unoccupied  moments  may 
invite  temptation  (c.  48),  but  the  hours  allotted 
for  work,  prayer,  or  rest,  vary  with  the  seasons. 
Benedict  seems  to  take  especial  delight  in 
arranging  how  the  Psalter  is  to  be  read  through, 
ordering  certain  Psalms  on  certain  holy  days ; 
but  he  leaves  it  open  to  his  followers  to  make  a 
bttter  distribution  if  they  can  (cc.  15,  18).  The 
first  Psalm  is  to  be  recited  slowly  ;  but  this  is  to 
give  the  brethren  time  to  assemble  in  their 
oratory.  The  monk  who  serves  as  cook  is, 
during  his  week  of  office,  to  take  his  meals  before 
the  rest  (c.  35);  the  cellarer,  or  steward,  is  to 
have  fixed  hours  for  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  brethit-'n,  that  there  may  be  no  vexation  or 
di»ap|,r,intrrient  (c.  31);  a  list  is  to  be  kej)t  by 
tne  abl>at  of  all  the  tools  and  dresH«;8  belonging 
to  the  monastery,  lest  there  may  be  any  con- 
fusion (c:.  ;i'2);  the  monks  are  to  sleep  only  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  same  «lorniitory,  with  curtains 
between  the  l>ed«,  an'l  undi;r  the  charge  of  a 
d.-an,  for  the  luike  of  order  and  i)ropriety  (c.  22); 
thi>  Historical  Hi.oks  of  the  Ol<i  Testament  were 
not  to  f>e  read  the  last  thinj;  before  going  to  l>ed 


as  unedifying  to  weak  brethren  (c.  42);  and,  la  t 
and  least,  no  monk  is  to  take  the  knife,  which 
was  part  of  his  monastic  equipment,  with  him  to 
bed,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  in  his  sleep 
(c.  22).  But  it  is,  above  all,  in  its  treatment 
of  weaker  brethren  (the  "  infirmi "  or  ''  pusil- 
lanimi  "),  that  the  Rule  breathes  a  mildness,  and 
what  Aristotle  wauld  call  "  iTritiKeia"  rare 
mdeed  in  those  days.  The  abbat  is  to*  "  love 
the  offender,  even  while  hating  the  offence  ;*' 
he  is  to  ''  beware  lest  he  break  the  vessel  in 
scouring  it ;"  he  is  to  let  "  mercy  prevail  over 
justice  "  (c.  64).  A  whole  chapter  (c.  43)  is 
devoted  to  meting  out  the  degrees  of  correction 
for  monks  coming  late  to  chapel  or  refectory ; 
and,  in  this  unlike  Wesley,  Benedict  expressly 
discourages  the  public  confession  of  secret  faults, 
a  practice  inevitably  tending  to  unreality  and 
irreverence  (c.  46),  as  well  as  loud  and  demon- 
strative private  prayer  in  the  chapel  (c.  52). 
There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Benedict's  gentle  and  courteous  spirit  in  his  oft- 
repeated  cautions  against  murmuring  on  the  one 
hand  (cc.  31,  40,  41,  53),  and,  on  the  other, 
against  anything  like  scurrility  (cc.  43,  49,  &c.). 

Compared  with  Eastern  Rules,  the  Benedic- 
tine Rule  is  an  easy  yoke  (Sev.  Sulp.  Vit.  S. 
Martini,  i.  7;  Cass.  Instit.  i.  11);  and  this 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  more  prac- 
tical temperament  of  the  West,  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  European  climates,  partly,  too,  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  lawgiver  (cc.  39, 
40,  46,  &c.).  Taking  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
*'  Seven  times  a  day  will  I  praise  Thee,"  and 
another,  "  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give 
thanks  unto  Thee,"  as  his  mottoes,  he  portioned 
out  day  and  night  into  an  almost  unceasing 
round  of  prayer  and  praise  (c.  16).  But  whereas 
his  predecessors  had  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
Psaher  to  be  recited  daily,  Benedict,  thougn 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  degeneracy  of  his 
age,  was  content  that  it  should  be  gone  through 
in  the  week  (c.  18).  There  is  a  curious  direc- 
tion, too  (c.  20),  against  lengthy  private  devo- 
tions, especially  in  chapel  after  service.  In 
harvest  time,  or  if  they  were  far  from  home,  the 
monks  were  to  say  their  devotions  in  the  field,  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  returning  to  the 
monastery  (c.  50 ;  cf.  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8).  What- 
ever ascetic  austerities  were  intr,oduced  at  a 
later  date  into  some  of  the  reformed  Benedictine 
orders,  we  find  no  trace'  at  all  in  the  original' 
Rule  of  those  ingenious  A^arieties  of  self-torture 
which  had  been  so  common  in  Egypt  and  Syiia. 
Benedict  shows  no  love  of  self-mortification  tor 
its  own  sake  ;  and,  while  ))rizing  it  in  moderation 
as  a  discipline,  makes  it  subservient  to  otlier 
practical  purposes.  Thus  he  orders  some  more 
suitable  occupation  to  be  allotted  to  such  of  the 
brethren  as  may  be  incapacitated  in  any  way 
from  hard  work  out  of  doors  (c.  48).  The  diet 
allowed  by  the  Benedictine  Rule  would  have 
seemed  luxurious  to  the  monks  of  the  East 
(C.39,  &c.). 

But  the  great  distinction  of  Benedict's  Rule 
was  the  substitution  of  study  for  the  compara- 
tive uselessness  of  miMe  manual  labour.  Not  that 
hi.f  monks  were  to  be  le^;s  lalxuious ;  rather  they 
were  to  sftend  more  time  in  work  ;  but  flicir  work 
was  to  be  less  servile,  of  the  head  as  well  mn  of 
the  hand,  beneficial  to  future  ages,  not  merely 
furnishing  sustenance  fur  the  bodily  wants  of  tb« 
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conimunitv,  or  fcr  almsgiving  (cc.  38,  48  :  cf.  ! 
Cass,  fnstit.  X.  23  ;  Hier.  Ep.  ad  Eu stock.  18,  22). 
As  if  conscious  of  his  innovation  Benedict  seems 
to  restrict  the  word  "  labor,"  as  heretofore,  to 
manual  occupations;  to  these  he  still  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  the  day :  and  his  ran^e  of 
literature  is  a  narrow  one,  specifying  by  name 
only  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the'  Fathers  (cc.  9,  48).  liut,  by  reserving 
some  portion  for  study,  he  implanted  the  princi- 
ple, which  afterwards  bore  so  glorious  fruits  in 
the  history  of  his  order,  that  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  were  to  be  for  them  not  permitted 
merely,  but  .sanctioned  and  encouraged  (c.  48). 
It  is  a  question  how  far  Benedict  is  indebted  for 
this  to  Cassiodorus,  his  contemporary,  wrong- 
fully claimed  by  some  zealous  Benedictines  ais 
one  of  their  order  (Migu.  J'atrol.  Ixix.  48.'5). 
But  the  ''  Vivarium  "  which  Cassiodorus  founded 
in  Calabria  seems  to  have  been  more  like  an 
university,  or  even  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
Court  over  which  Frederick  II.  presided  in  that 
part  of  Italy  during  the  13th  century,  more 
genial  in  its  tone  and  wider  in  its  range  of 
studies  (Cassiod.  de  Instit.  Div.  Litt.  cc.  28, 
30,  31).  Probably  Benedict  and  his  more  secular 
contemporary  were  both  alike  aftected  by  the 
same  impulses,  inherited  from  the  dying  litera- 
ture of  Imperial  Rome. 

A  monk's  day,  according  to  the  Rule,  was  an 
alternation  of  work,  manual  or  mental,  and 
praver,  in  the  words  of  the  Rule  of  the  "  opus  Dei 
or  divinum  officium"  and  "labor  et  lectio,"  with 
the  short  intervals  necessary  for  food  and  rest 
(cf.  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8;  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15 
et  seq.).  In  winter  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
in  summer  the  morning  and  evening,  were  for 
manual  labour;  for  study  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
summer,  and  the  dusk  and  darkness  of  morning 
and  evening  in  the  short  days  of  winter  (cc. 
8,  48).  After  the  midday  meal  in  summer,  the 
monk  might  tiike  his  siesta,  or  a  book  (c.  48). 
The  seven  hours  for  divine  service  were  those 
called  "  canonical ;"  and  the  services  were — ma- 
tins (at'terwards  called  lauds)  at  sunrise  (in 
summer),  |)rim«,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers, 
compline,  separated  each  from  each  by  three 
hours,  as  well  as  a  midnight  service,  which  was 
to  be  held  a  little  before  the  matins,  called  in 
the  Rule  **  nycturnae  vigiliae"  (c.  IG).  On  Sun- 
days the  monk  was  to  rise  earlier  and  have 
'  longer  "vigiliae"  (c.  11),  and  was  to  substitute 
reading  for  manual  work  (c.  48).  Each  ser- 
vice was  to  include  a  certain  number  of  Psalms, 
ot'ten  selected  with  esj>ecial  reference  to  the 
time  of  day,  a.s  the  third  for  nocturns,  of  Can- 
ticles, and  of  lections,  or  readings  from  Holy 
Scripture  or  the  Fathers  (c.  8.  &c.).  On  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  all  the  brethren  were  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  (c.  2.'>).  The  pre- 
ci.se  tinies  for  the  several  avocations  of  the 
mona.stic  day  were  to  vary  wilii  the  four  .season.s 
both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  Christian  year 
(c.  8,  &c.).  The  work  or  the  book  for  the  time 
WR.S  to  be  Hstiigued  to  each  at  the  discretion  of 
the  abbat  (c.  48).  The  evening  meal  was  to  be 
taken  all  the  year  round  l»pfore  dark  (c.  41). 
.As  tlic  monk  had  to  ri.se  InHimes,  .so  his  thought- 
ful legislator  would  have  him  retire  early  to 
rest. 

Chapters  1-7  in  the  Rule  are  on  the  monastic 
character  generally  —  obedience,  liumility,  &c. ; 


8-20  on  divine  service;  21-30  on  d^ns  and  the 
correction  of  offenders;  31-41  on  the  cellarer 
and  his  department,  especially  the  refectory;  42- 
52  are  chiefly  on  points  relating  either  to  the 
oratory  or  to  labour:  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  rules  hardly  admit  of  classification,  being 
miscellaneous  and  supplementary  to  those  pre- 
ceding. 

On  the  whole,  the  Benedictine  Rule,  as  a  Rule 
for  Monks,  mu.'it  be  pronounced,  by  all  who  view 
it  dispassionately,  well  worthy  of  the  high  prai.se 
which  it  has  received,  not  from  monks  only,  but 
from  statesmen  and  others.  "  First  and  fore- 
most in  discretion,  and  clear  in  style,"  is  the 
appropriate  comment  on  it  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(iJiai.  ii.  3'5).  In  the  7th  century  the  observance 
of  it  was  enjoined  on  all  monks,  by  the  Council 
of  Augustodunum  (c.  1.")),  and  by  Lewis  the  Pirius 
{Exit,  ad  Eii/il.  Abb.  Ftiid.ap.  Migne.  I'raef.  Hi't/.). 
It  is  commonly  entitled  in  councils  "the  holy 
Rule"  (Migne,  I'raef.  Heg.)\  and  by  one  held  in 
the  9th  century  it  is  directly  attributed  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (6'oijc.  Duzinc.  ii.). 
By  one  writer  it  is  contrasted  with  previous 
rules  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  that  of 
Moses  (Gaufr.-Abb.  Vindocin.  Serrno  de  >'.  B.  a  p. 
Migne,  I'raef.  J^ey.).  It  was  a  favourite  alike 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  a  manual  of  morality, 
and  with  the  politic  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  sis  a 
manual  for  rulers  (Alb.  Butler,  Lic<s  of  t/u;  Saiuts, 
s.  voce;  cf.  Gueranger,  Enchirid.  Bened.  Priu-f.). 
Granted  the  very  questionable  position,  that  the 
life  of  a  monk,  with  its  abdiciition  of  social  and 
domestic  duties,  is  laudable,  Benedict's  conception 
of  thct  life,  in  principle  and  in  detail,  is  almost 
unexceptionable.  His  monks  are  indeed  treatetl 
throughout  as  simply  children  of  an  older  growth  : 
they  may  not  even  walk  abroa<l  (c.  67);  nor,  if 
sent  outside  the  precincts,  may  they  stop  any- 
where to  eat,  without  the  abbat's  leave  (c.  51); 
nor  may  they  even  receive  letters  from  home  (c. 
51).  The  prescribed  washing  of  strangers'  feet 
(c.  53),  ami  the  very  strict  prohibition  against  a 
monk  having  anything,  however  trifling,  of  any 
sort  to  c;ill  his  own,  are  all  part  of  tiiis  exten.sion 
into  maturer  years  of  a  disci|)line  })roper  for  chil- 
dren. But,  if  treated  as  children,  the  f'ollowers 
of  Benedict  were  at  any  rate  under  a  wi.se  and 
svm)v\thi>ing  Ma.ster;  and  the  school  where  they 
were  to  be  trained  in  humility  and  obedience  was 
not  one  of  needless  and  vexatious  mortifiaitions. 
Order,  proportion,  regularity,  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Rule.;  with  an  especial 
tenderness  tor  the  "  weaker  brethren."  As  in 
all  monastic  institution.s,  self-love  seems  to 
force  its  way  through  all  the  barriers  heaped 
around  it ;  tinging  even  the  holiest  actions  with 
a  mercenariness  of  intention  (/Vo/.  ^-c.  kc.\ 
Thus  tlie  motive  proj)o.seil  for  waiting  seilulously 
on  the  sick  is  the  reward  which  may  be  won  by 
so  doing  (c  .37).  But  the  Rule  appeals  als4», 
though  less  expr«?ssly,  to  higher  motives  tlian  tlie 
fe;ir  of  punishment  or  the  hojK?  of  recompense — 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  (e.  g.  I'.ol.).  It 
cannot  be  said  of  lienedict's  Rule,  as  of  solitary 
asceticism,  that  self  is  the  circumference  as  well 
as  the  wntre  of  the  circle.  The  relations  of  the 
brethren  to  their  father,  and  to  one  another, 
tend,  in  the  Rule,  to  check  that  isolation  of  the 
heart  from  human  symjKithies  which  is  the  bane 
of  niouasticism.  If  there  is  a  disregard  of  the 
cUims  of  the  outer  world,  at  all  events  sum*- 
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tiling  like  the  ties  of  family  is  duly  recognised 
within  the  order,  hallowing  even  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  daily  life.  The  monastery  is  the  "  House 
of  God ;"  and  even  its  commonest  utensils  are 
"  holy  things  "  (c.  31).  Benedict  disclaims  for 
man  either  any  merit  in  keeping  the  divine  law, 
or  any  power  to  do  so  without  help  from  heaven 

In  stvle  the  Rule  is  clear  and  concise  ;  largely 
interspersed  with  apposite  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  Psalms.  But  its  La- 
tinity  is  very  unclassical,  not  only  in  syntax,  but 
in  single  words  (e.  g.  odire  for  odisse,  c.  4  ;  solatium, 
for  "helper,"  cc.  31,  35;  t>ipus  for  "  arrogance  " 
or  "  circumlocution,"  c.  31).  In  this  respect  the 
llule  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Cassian  s  com- 
paratively accurate  and  polished  style.  The 
text  may  have  been  corrupted  ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  serious  deterioration  in  Latin 
literature  during  the  5th  century. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  right  meaning  of 
many  passages  in  the  Kule  gave  rise  to  violent 
cjintroversies.  Its  very  brevity  and  conciseness 
were  themselves  the  occasion  of  an  unceitarnty, 
frequently  enhanced  by  the  changes  of  meaning 
which  the  same  word  often  undergoes  in  succes- 
sive periods.  Whether  such  phrases  as  "Com- 
muuio"  and  "Missa"  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
more  technical  and  ritualistic  sense,  or  merely 
for  "  charity  "  and  the  "  temiination  of  divine 
service  ;"  whether  '*  excommunicatio  "  means  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sentence  of  deprivation  (cc. 
24,  25) ;  whether  '*  clerici "  (c.  62)  means  dea- 
cons only,  or  priests  as  well ;  all  these  have  been 
questions  with  commentators  and  reformers. 
"  Matutini "  in  the  Rule  is  said  to  correspond 
with  the  service  afterwards  known  as  "  Laudes  ;" 
and  "  Laudes "  in  the  Rule  to  mean  the  three 
last  Psalms,  all  commencing  "  Laudate  "  (Fleury, 
Hist.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15).  "Prior"  seems  in  one 
place  (c.  63),  where  the  younger  brethren  are 
ordered  to  salute  the  "  priores,"  to  mean  merely 
older,  at  least  in  precedence  ;  while  in  another 
place  (c.  68),  which  treats  of  obedience,  it  seems 
to  mean  those  in  office.  There  is  some  ambi- 
guity about  the  several  articles  of  dress  pre- 
scribed (c.  55) ;  and  still  more  about  the  diet. 
"  Mixtum  "  (c.  38)  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
"  wine  and  water,"  by  others  "  wine  and  bread  ;" 
and  it  is  a  vexed  question,  whether  eggs  and  fish, 
birds  and  fowls,  as  well  as  "  pulse,"  are  included 
xa  the  word  "  pulmentum  "  (Mart.  Comm.  in  Req. 
cc.  38,  55;  Mab.  Ann.  i.  53,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  46).  The 
enactment  that  "even  a  small  part"  of  the  bre- 
thren may  elect  the  abbat  is  variously  explained, 
as  meaning  either  a  minority,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, or,  more  probably,  "a  majority  how- 
ever small  "  (Comm.  in  licff.  c.  64) ;  and  another 
pffnision  in  the  next  chaj)ter,  that  "a  council 
of  the  brethren"  is  to  take  part  in  electing  tho 
prior,  in  vague  both  aa  to  the  size  of  the  counr.il 
and  tlie  ^-xtent  of  its  jiowers  (c.  65).  A  distinction 
familiar  to  Roman  Catholic  casuists  has  been 
drawn  by  some  commentators  between  the  "  pre- 
cejitB  "  and  "counsels"  in  the  opening  words  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Rule  ;  and,  however  that 
may  Ut,  the  opinion  ha»  prevailed  that  the  spirit 
r»ther  than  the  letter  of  the  Rule  is  to  be  ob- 
wrved,  nnd  that  it  is  not  strictly  obligatory  in  its 
l«««er  details  (note  by  Ya\.  on  Flenrv,  Hist.  JCcc. 
txxii.  1'2,  Aug.  Vindef.  1768:  cf.  iVrn.  d':  I'rncc. 
rt  Lajjewi.,  I'utrol.  clxxii. ;  Petr.  Clun.  Epp.  i.  28, 


'  iv.  17,  Patrol,  clxxxix. ;  llo9,\)m.de  Mo»achaiu,  pp 
132-134).     But  the  hottest  dispute  has  been  on 
the  permissibility  of  secular  studies  for  the  bre 
thren.     In  the  17th  century  Mabillon  and  other? 
argued    against    their  Trappist  opponents,  that 
though  not  mentioned    expressly,  these    studic:* 
are   implied  and  involved  in  the  Rule ;  that  a? 
the   order    in   time    came  to   consist  more  and 
more  largely  of  students,  and  as  Latin  became  to 
them  a  dead  language,  instead  of  being  one  with 
which  they  were  habitually  familiar,  such  pur 
suits   became    for   them    an    absolute    necessitv 
(Mab.  Breve  Script,  de  M'.n.  Sttcd.  Eat.  ;  of.  Mait 
land's  Dark  Ages,  158-171). 

The  Rule  of  Benedict  soon  reigned  alone  in 
Europe,  absorbing  into  itself  the  Rule  of  Colum- 
banus,  which  had  been  dominant  in  Western 
Europe  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.  i.  13,  v.  11).  In  Italy 
it  was  accepted  generally,  before  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  Benedict  died  (Joan.  Diac. 
Vita  Greg.  M.  iv.  80).  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Gaul  during  his  lifetime  by  his 
disciple  Maurus,  from  whom  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  St.  Maur  claims  its  name  ;  and  there  it  soon 
made  its  way,  its  comparative  elasticity  pre- 
vailing over  the  rigidity  of  the  rival  system. 
Thus  Faremoutier  transferred  itself  from  the 
Columban  Rule  to  that  of  Benedict  (A.  Butler, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  s.  S.  Fara).  The  Council  of 
Aachen  in  788  A.D.  ordered  the  Benedictine  to 
be  obsep'ved,  and  no  other,  in  the  Empire  of 
Karl  and  his  son  (Cone.  Aq^cisgran. ;  cf.  Cone. 
Augustod.  c.  15).  It  won  Germany  early  in  the 
9th  century  (Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  11  ;  cf.  Pertz 
Legg.  I.  166,  c.  11),  and  Spain  in  the  next  cen- 
tury (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.  iv.  saec).  It  is  a  question 
at  what  date  it  was  inti'oduced  into  England ; 
whether  by  Benedict  Biscop,  by  Wilfrid  (Ling. 
Ang.-Sax.  Church,  ch.  5),  or,  as  Mabillon  and 
other  learned  writers  have  asserted  (see  in  A. 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under  Benedict),  by 
Augustine,  importing  it  from  the  monastery  of 
S.  Andrea  on  the  Caelian  hill,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gregory.  A  lax  Rule  probably  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  Dunstan  (see  Marsham's  Praef. 
to  Dugd.  Monastic.  Anglic. ;  cf.  Cone.  Clovesh. 
I'^l  A.D.).  [v,  Benedictus,  in  IHct.  Chr.  Biog."] 
In  the  10th  century  the  Benedictine  Rule  held 
almost  universal  sway  in  Europe  (Pellic.  Folit. 
Ecc.  Chr.  I.  iii.  1,  §  4),  and  wherever  it  pene- 
trated, it  was  the  pioneer  not  of  Christianity 
only,  but  of  civilization  and  of  all  humanizing 
influences.  For  their  labours  in  clearing  forests 
and  draining  swamps,  in  setting  an  example  of 
good  husbandry  generally,  as  well  as  for  having 
fostered  what  little  there  was  of  learning  and 
refinement  in  that  troublous  and  dreary  period, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  them,  which  cannot 
easily  be  overrated. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  after  its  insti- 
tution one  Rule  sufficed  for  the  Benedictine 
order  generally.  Between  the  Oth  and  15th 
centuries,  as  the  order  extended  itself  more 
wiilely,  and  as  reformers,  ardent  against  abuses, 
arose  here  and  there  in  its  ranks,  various  "  con- 
stitutionn"  were  engrafted  on  the  original  Rule. 
For  80  early  as  in  the  8th  century  there  were 
symptoms  of  decay.  The  rich  endowments 
granted  by  kings  and  nobles  had  brought  with 
them,  OH  w.ow  inevitable,  the  secjds  of  liixurv  and 
Hell-indulgence,  and  the  very  populaiitv  of  tlie 
"religiou^i"  life  often  gave  occaaiua  to  unreality 
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in  professing  it.  Thus,  as  foi*  instance  in  F^nglnnd, 
when  it  had  become  tlie  fashion  for  kings  and 
queens  to  quit  tiieir  palaces  for  a  monastery, 
and  to  lavish  thoir  treasures  on  it  (Bed.  Ecc. 
Hist.  iii.  19,  2:5,  24;  Ling.  A.-S\  C.  i.  211,  214), 
this  fatal  munificence  served  to  attract,  in  the 
course  of  years,  ojtpressive  taxes,  or  spoliation  of 
a  more  downright  sort  (Donif.  Ep.  od  C'dhert. 
c.  11,  ap.  r>pd.  /fist.  Ecc.  p.  35.'i,  Hussey).  Often 
too  the  immunity  (Pertz,  f^e^jg.  i.  22:i)  and  com- 
parative security  of  the  monastic  life  temjjted  a 
noble  to  assume  the  name,  without  the  reality, 
of  abbat ;  in  order  to  escajje  legal  obligations 
he  wouhl  get  his  "  folkland  "  converted  into 
*'bocland"on  pretence  of  conveying  it  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  there  would  live  with  his 
family  ;uid  dependants,  an  abbat  in  name  and  in 
tonsure,  but  in  nothing  more  (lieile,  Ep.  ad 
E;/h.  ap.  Iltst.  Ecc. ;  Ling.  A.-S.  C.  i.  22G-7,  2:50, 
407,  41.5).  The  need  of  reformation  soon  called 
into  existence  reformers.  Clugni,  in  the  10th 
century,  was  the  first  separate  congregation,  with 
a  separate  Rule  of  its  own  (Mab.  Praef.  An)}.; 
Thomass.  IW.  ct  Nova  f'iscipl.  I.  iii.  21,  25).  The 
four  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  the  birth 
of  more  than  twenty  "  Ketbrmcd  Orders,"  all  pro- 
fessing to  hold  the  original  Uule  of  Benedict  in 
its  pristine  purity  and  integrity,  but  each  sujier- 
adding  its  own  special  exposition  of  the  Rulo  as 
binding  on  its  members  (Hospin.  dc  Mun.  p.  l.)2). 
Monte  Casino,  the  head-quarters  at  first,  if  not  the 
birthplace,  of  the  order,  retained  its  supremacy, 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  founder 
intended  for  it  (y.  note  on  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc. 
xxxiii.  12),  for  some  three  centuries;  its  primacy 
has  never  been  denied.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Lonibirds  in  591  A.D.  (Clint.  Fast.  Rom.),  or 
580  A.D.  (Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxiii.  10),  and  the 
fugitives  who  escaped  founded  the  Lateran 
Monastery  at  Rome  (Paul.  D,  Hist.  Lomb.  iv.  18; 
cf.  Mab.  Ann.  vii.).  In  the  beginning  of  the  8tli 
century  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  receive<l 
within  its  walls  Carloman,  weary  of  the  cares  of 
eni])ire.  But  Odo,  the  founder  of  Clugni,  became 
"General"  of  his  own  "congregation,"  and  his 
example  has  been  fidlowed  by  others  (Mab.  Ann. 
i.  19). 

Aiimng  the  most  famotis  Benedictine  abbevs 
'the  term  is  a  specialty  of  the  order)  were, 
besiiles  those  already  mentioned,  Bamberg,  Font- 
evraud,  Fulda,  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  including 
in  its  jurisdiction  Sta.  Schcdastica  (A.  P>utler, 
Lives  nf  S(tints  ;  see  St.  Bcned.),  fJrotta  Ferrata, 
Marinoutier,  S.  Paolo  fuori  near  Rome,  S.  Sove- 
rino  at  Naples,  &c.,  and  in  Kngland,  St.  Albans, 
Glastonbury,  Malmesl)ury,  &c.,  with  many  of  our 
Cathedrals.  The  pref<'rcncc  of  the  old  Benedic- 
tines for  mountainous  sites  is  proverbial : 

"  Bernardus  vallos,  collet  Benedictiu  a  mat  at." 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  dis- 
tinguisheil  members  of  the  order.  The  list  of 
those  belonging  to  Monte  Casino  nlone,  during 
its  first  six  centuries,  fills  25  folio  paces  of 
Fabricius*  Jli''lii,t'crii  Ecclesutsti  <t,  with  a  brief 
notice  t»f  each  (Petr.  Diac.  De  IVr.  ///.  C<tsin.\ 
Trithemius.  the  learnod  abbat  of  Spanhoim, 
counts,  nn  the  roll  of  the  order,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  I'Uh  century.  18  popes  (Gurranger,  a.D. 
18*32,  says  "  30,"  Enchirid.  I'cnrd.  I'nef.),  more 
than  200  cardinils,  IGOO  archbishops,  about 
4000  bishops,  aud,  almost  incredible  as  it  sounds 


15,700  famous  .•'bbats.  with  an  tqual  number  of 
canonized  saints!  {v.  Fabric.  lUhl.  Ecc.  s.  v.:  cf. 
Mab.  AA.  Praef.  vi. ;  Ziegelbauer  u.  Legipont. ; 
Hist.  Lit.  O.  S.  D.).  St.  Paul  is  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Order. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Rule  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt  at  Teano,  near  Monte  Casino,  towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  century  (Leo  Marsic.  ap 
Mab.  Ann.  iii.  26;j).  Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,  in 
the  12th  century,  states  that  it  was  first  made 
public  by  Simplicius,  third  abbat  of  Monte  Casino 
(Fabric.  i/(W.  Ecc.  s.  v.  Bened.).  Hospinian  gives 
no  authoiity  for  his  counter-statement,  that 
many  attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great  {De 
M'jiuich.  p.  116).  Mabillon  assumes  it  to  have 
been  made  by  Benedict  himself  at  Monte  <>sino 
about  528  A.D.  {Ann.  iii.  8:  A.  Butler,  Lives  of 
Sidnts,  see  St.  Bened.).  Wion  speaks  of  more 
than  a  hundred  editions  of  the  Rule  in  1554  A.D. 
(Li</n.  \  it.  i.  7).  It  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Knglish  by  Dunstan  (Mign.  Fraef.  Leg. 
S.  Bened.). 

The  best  commentaries  on  it  are  those  of 
Martene  and  Calmet.  That  of  Mege  is  con- 
sidered lax  by  stricter  Benedictines.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Smaragdus,  probably  abbat  of  St. 
Michael's,  not  Smaragdus  Ardo,  and  of  Hiide- 
marus,  a  French  Benedictine  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, are  commended  by  Martene,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Rule  (Mign.  J'atrol.  Ixvi.);  aNo  that 
of  Bernardus,  a  nionk  of  Lerins,  afterwards 
abbat  of  Monte  Casino  in  the  l-ith  century,  and 
one,  incomjjlete,  by  Trithemius  lately  mentioned. 
But  esjiecially  he  praises  those  of  Menani,  a 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  who  afterwards  placed  him- 
self under  the  stricter  rule  of  St.  Maur ;  and 
of  Haelten,  a  Benedictine  prior,  the  author  of  the 
prolix  Dis'iuisitiones  Momtsticae,  in  twelve  books, 
epitomized  by  .Stengel  or  Stengelius.  Mabillon 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  (,'ommentary  on 
the  Rule,  but  from  want  of  time  to  have  resigned 
the  task  to  Martene  (Praef.  Leg.  S.  />.  ap.  Mign. 
I'atrol.  Ixvi.;  cf.  Not.  cc.  2,  9).  The  Rule  w;is 
harmonized  with  other  monastic  rules  bv  Bene- 
dictus  Anianensis.    [See  IHct.  of  Chr.  Lio/r.  s.  r.] 

The    following  are    important    works  on   the 
Benedictine  Rule  and  Order: 

Petr.  Diac.  Casin.  de  TVr.  ninstr.  Casin.  m 
Fabric.  Bihi.  Ecc,  and  de  (htu  ct  OI>it.  Jtift. 
Cusin.  in  Maii  Set:  ]'ct.  Xov.  Coll.  and  Pro!o<j. 
in  \'it.  S.  J'litridi,  in  Martene  et  Durand,  Am/Hss. 
C'l'll. ;  Leonis  Marsic.  et  Petr.  Diac.  Chivni'\  Casin. 
"  ed.  W.  Wattenbach  in  Monutn.  'i>/-Hi-rn."  (Mign. 
Patrol,  s.  v.);  L'lj.  S.  Bened.  C.  Comment.  .loan, 
de  Turre  ('remata  et  Smarag<U  Abb. ;  item 
/\'.  Libri  de  Vir.  fll.  0.  S.  F.  Joan.  Trithemii, 
Col.  Agr.  1575,  fol. ;  Arnold.  Wion,  Lignum  Vitae, 
Venet.  1595;  Mege,  Commentaire  sur  la  Ltgle  d« 
St.  Ueiunt,  Jos.  Mege  (de  St.  Maur)  Pari.s,  1687,  «nd 
Vie  (/(•  St.  Benoit  atec  une  I/istoire  de  son  <  ffd.r, 
Paris,  1G90;  Bulteau,  //i.-ffo/rc  de  COrdre  de  St. 
Benoit,  Paris,  1691  ;  Menard,  Martfftxfog.  0.  S.  B. 
Par.  1629.  La  J,eg(cdeSt.  Bnuit  explitpu'e  par  ?d. 
dc  Rancc,  Abbede  laTrajipe,  Paris,  16it<i;  Martene, 
de  Ant.  Monach.  Lit.  Lugd.  l»>9o,  and  Comnietit.  in 
l:eg.  S.  B.  Paris,  1690;  Slabillonii  Anna'es<f.  S.  B. 
Paris,  1703 -.{9;  Dacherii  et  Mabillonii  AA.  SS. 
0.  S.  li.  Pari.s,  1668-1701  ;  Mabillonii  B  ere 
Scriptum  de  Monast.  Stuii.  Lutione  in  /'iV.  .-Isrrf. 
Pezii  ;  Berth'flet,  Traite  historii;w  et  morale  sttr 
C Abstinence,  1726,  Paris,  1731 ;  Calmet,  C  mment. 
Hist,  et  Morale  sur  la  Jieijle  de  S.  /!.  Par   1734* 
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llolstenn  Codex  Fegular.  Monast.  et  Canonic,  a 
R.  P,  Mariano  Brock ie  illustratus,  &c.,  Aug. 
Vindel.  1759;  Hist.  Lit  0.  S.  i?.,  Aug.  Vind. 
1754 ;  Ziegellauer  u.  Legipont.  Martyrologiua 
desBenedikt.  0/*c?en5,  Augsburg,  1855;  St.Benoit 
et  ses  Ordres  religieux,  Lille,  1855;  Gueranger, 
EiichiiHdion  Benedi  tiiium,  Andegav.  1862.  [1.  G.  S.] 

BENEDICTION,  the  spousal  or  nuptial. 
Among  the  Jews  special  benedictions  were  in  use 
both  for  betrothal  and  actual  marriage,  the  latter 
constituted,  as  with  the  Romans,  by  a  deductio  or 
procession  accompanying  the  bride ;  which  how- 
ever with  the  Romans  had  for  its  goal  the  house 
of  the  husband,  with  the  Jews  the  nuptial  bed 
'jtself.  A  passage  in  Tobit  (vii.  13,  14)  indicates 
the  close  connexion  of  the  blessing  with  what  we 
should  term  the  marriage  settlement.  Forms  of 
both  benedictions  will  be  found  in  Selden's  Uxor 
Hebraica,  bk.  ii.,  cc.  vii.,  xn.  But  Maimonides 
expressly  observes  (Uxor.  Ehr.  bk.  ii.  c.  13)  that 
not  the  blessing  of  the  betrothed  makes  mar- 
riage, but  the  leading  of  the  bride  to  the  nup- 
tial bed. 

Certain  heathen  marriages,  e.g.  the  Roman 
confarreatio,  being  also  accompanied  with  a 
benediction,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  same 
custom  should  prevail  iu  reference  to  Christian 
ones.  A  good  deal,  however,  of  confusion  seems 
to  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  especially  through 
not  distinguishing  the  legal  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  benediction.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  for  many  centuries  both  betrothal 
and  marriage  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
primarily  ciWl  contracts,  valid  although  cele- 
brated according  to  heathen  rites,  if  in  conformity 
with  the  civil  law,  subject  only  to  certain  peculiar 
Christian  restrictions.  It  is  not  meant,  however, 
by  these  expressions  that  such  contracts  were 
looked  on  as  merely  "  secular,''  as  many  would 
term  them  now,  or  "  profane,"  as  the  middle 
ages  termed  them.  For  Our  Lord  and  His  Apos- 
tles, human  society  itself  was  a  sacred  thing  : 
the  State,  which  embodied  it  for  all  purposes  of 
civil  life,  was  sacred  (Rom.  liii.,  1,  4,  6) ;  mar- 
riage above  all,  the  very  keystone  of  all  human 
society,  had  a  primordial  sacredness  (Matt.  xiv.  4), 
entirely  transcending  all  enactments  of  municipal 
or  ceremonial  law. 

But  this  view  in  nowise  prevented  the  Church 
from  claiming  spiritual  control  over  such  con- 
tracts as  between  the  faithful,  from  recognizing 
and  sealing  their  unions  by  its  benediction,  or 
even  from  looking  upon  such  unions  with  dis- 
favour when  this  w;is  not  solicited.  Thus  the 
5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
carp  (admitted  by  Dr.  Cureton  as  genuine  into 
his  *  Corpus  Ignatianum ')  says  :  "  It  is  meet 
that  men  and  women  who  are  marrying  should 
unite  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  that  the 
marriage  be  according  to  the  law  and  not  ac- 
cording to  lust."  So  Tertullian  (writing  about 
A.D.  200),  in  his  work  Do  J'udiriti/j,  speaks  of 
"secret  unions,  that  is,  not  first  declared  before 
the  church  "  (non  [»rius  apud  eccU-siam  professae) 
ft»  running  the  risk  of  being  deemed  nigh  to  adul- 
tery and  fornication.  Another  passage  of  his, 
(Ad  Uxor.  c.  8),  is  generally  quoted  as  one  of  the 
fint  distinct  authorities  in  favour  of  tlje  ectde- 
•Ustical  Jwnediction  on  marriage.  According  to 
the  ordinary  reading,  it  runs  thus  :  "  How  should 
w«  be  sulTicient  to  set  forth  the  bliss  of  that 
marriage  which  the  ('hurch  brings  about  (conci- 
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liat),  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  tlio  benedic- 
tion seals,  angels  proclaim,  the  Father  ratifies  ?  ** 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  the  above 
reading  be  correct,  the  substitution  of  the  bene- 
diction for  the  execution  of  the  ta'mlte  nnpti-des, 
which  the  words  "  et  obsignat  benoJictio  "  im- 
ply, antedates  by  many  centuries  the  rule  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
as  pointed  out  by  Augusti,  that  one  text,  instead 
of  the  words  "  et  obsignat  benedictio,  angeli  re- 
nuntiant,"  has  simply  "  et  obsignat um  angeli 
renuntiant,"  '  the  angels  proclaim  when  sealed,' 
— a  reading  which  brings  back  the  passage  into 
accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  time, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  decisive  word  "  bene- 
dictio "  itself.*  That  such  benedictions  were 
pronounced,  however,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Thus  Ambrose,  writing  against  mixed 
marriages,  says  :  "  For  since  maniage  itself 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  priestly  veil  (volamine 
sacerdotali)  and  by  benediction,  how  can  that  be 
called  a  marriage  where  there  is  no  agreement 
of  faith  ?  "  (Bk.""ix.  Ep.  70).  But,  as  SJden  has 
observed,  the  like  benedictions  were  often  claimed 
on  behalf  of  many  other  kinds  of  contract  besides 
that  of  marriage, — a  sale  for  instance.  The  total 
absence  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of  any 
liturgical  formulae  relating  to  marriage,  and  of 
any  notice  of  church  usages  in  respect  to  it, 
seems  a  conclusive  proof  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  early  church 
during  the  3  or  4  centuries  (or  even  more)  over 
which  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  the 
compilation  in  question  probably  extended. 

There  is  however  extant,  under  dates  ranging 
as  far  back  as  the  former  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, a  whole  series  of  authorities  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  upon 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  unhesitatingly 
built  its  practice  as  to  the  ceremonial  validity  of 
the  rite,  and  which  have  been  quoted  without 
comment  by  Bingham  and  other  Protestant 
writers.  But  as  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
spurious  documents  of  the  forged  Decretal  class, 
and  are  only  so  far  important  as  they  shew  the 
points  for  which  it  was  sought  to  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  earlier  period,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  in  matters  con- 
nected with  marriage,  they  may  be  passed  over. 

Turning  to  the  Eastern  Clmrch,  we  find  that 
Chrysostom  in  his  voluminous  works  never  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  marriage  liturgy,  or  the 
indispensableness  of  sacerdotal  benediction.  Two 
letters  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  show  clearly  that 
such  benediction  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
seemly  accompaniment  to  Christian  marriage  than 
as  a  condition  of  it,  since  the  writer,  in  that  grace- 
ful tender  style  of  which  he  is  a  master,  professes 
to  give  his  by  letter.  One  is  to  Procopius  (A'jd.  57,. 
otherwise  44),  on  the  marriage  of  "  his  golden 
Olympias."  "  I  join  to  each  other,"  he  writes, 
"  the  right  hands  of  the  young  people,  and  both 
to  that  of  God.  For  it  is  fitting  tl'at  like  many 
other  good  things,  so  should  marriage  take  place 
in  the  best  way  in  all  respects,  and  according  to 
our  common  prayers."     However  visible  may  be 

»  It  should  not  b<!  overlookwl  that  the  H&'Mie  Tfnullian, 
In  his  IreatiM-  on  Idolatry  (c.  16).  »•xprl■^^ly  ad.iilts  th« 
purity  of  Ixtrolhal  and  niiirrlane  in  tlxnisiiviK,  even 
when  a-lebratrd  amongst  heathi-ns,  and  thcrcforo  the 
lawruln<>sM  of  a  (Jhristiun'H  prewnco  at  l»otU-  See  pott% 
aru  IJrrHoihAL. 
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liere  the  hiiMtual  form  of  Christian  marriage, 
ii.tthiukj  can  lic  more  obvious  than  that  the  inter- 
iVnMK.'u  ot' the  Ciiurcli  is  not  treated  as  indispens- 
a  .le.  Another  letterto  Kusebius(171)  is  still  more 
c<»nclusive,  as  showincj  that  whilst  Gregory  made 
it  a  rule,  whenever  jjresent  at  a  wedding,  to  inter- 
jK)se  the  juayers  ot'  the  church,  the  actual  rites 
Of"  marriage  he  left  to  be  jierforme'd  by  others, 
and  considered  that  a  sufficient  consecration  of 
them  could  be  given  from  afar,  since  prayers 
*' are  not  bounded  by  sj)ace." 

We  must  now  however  notice  a  singular  docu- 
ment, which  is  included  by  Labbe'  and  Mansi 
among  thobC  of  the  4th  century,  and  appended 
by  them  to  the  Acts  of  the  Nioene  Council,  as 
being  attributed  to  the  Nicene  Fathers  by  a 
Vatican  codex.  It  is  termed  *'  Sanctiones  et 
decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regum  " — qwtere,  regu- 
lorum  ? — "  ad  Constantinum  libris  decerpta  " 
(L.  and  M.,  Councils,  vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.), 
and  is  written  in  Latin,  though  evidently  repre- 
senting the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
2nd  chapter  of  these  'Sanctions  and  Decrees' 
forbids  marriage  with  a  person's  nuptial  pai-a- 
nymphs,  with  whom  "the  benediction  of  the 
crowns  "  is  received.  Benedictions  are  mentioned 
in  like  manner  in  c.  6  and  7,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  ceremony  of  the  Greek  ritual  known  as  the 
benediction  of  the  crowns,  and  not  the  Latin  bene- 
diction of  the  marriage  itself,  is  what  the  above 
passages  refer  to.  But  when  we  attempt  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  work  which  contains  them,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  carry  this  to  the  second  half  of 
the  Gth  century  at  earliest.  For  it  is  a  re 
markable  fact  that  .Justinian's  legislation,  mi- 
nutely occupied  as  it  is  with  Church  matters, 
never  oLce  refers  to  the  ecclesiastical  benedic- 
tion of  marriage  :  it  requires  a  will  to  see  it, 
as  some  have  done,  in  the  mere  expression 
"  vota  nui)tialia;"  and  this  although  it  will 
be  seen  (Contract  of  marriage)  that  a  kind 
of  church-registration  of  marriages  was  pro- 
vided for. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that 
between  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  regular 
practice  of  an  ecclesiastical  benediction  upon 
marriage,  and  the  Greek  ritual  of  marriage  itself, 
brcame  established.  And  it  is  a  well-known 
(ireok  name  which  now  carries  us  back  to  the 
next  Western  authority  on  the  subject, — that  of 
the  canons  of  a  Council,  held  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  under  Archbishop 
Tlieodore,  which  enact  that  "in  a  first  marriage 
the  jirii'st  should  perform  the  mass  and  bless 
biith  "  parties  (c.  .^y) ;  implying,  it  would  seem, 
the  practice  set  forth  by  the  'Sanctions  and 
Dfcrecs,'  of  confining  the  blessing  to  the  as  yet 
unmarried  i>arty  only,  where  the  other  has  been 
married  already. 

'  In  the  Carlovingian  era,  finally — to  which  be- 
long the  he.'id  springs  of  the  great  stream  of  church 
t'orgeries, —  forgeries  which,  amongst  other  nn- 
thorities,  have  8o  dealt  with  the  Capitularies 
themselves  that  it  is  frequently  imj>ossible  to 
determine  the  precise  age  of  a  given  text — the 
priestly  benediction  entered  into  the  civil  law  as 
an  essential  re<iuisite  t)f  marriagt';  and  the  various 
spurious  authorities  from  the  annals  of  the 
Western  Church  above  commented  on  wero 
apparently  invented  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
back  to  a  remote  }>eriud  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
cognition of  its  necessity.     And  it  may  be  ob- 


served that  the  mention  of  it  almost  invariably 
occurs  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  coasan- 
guinity, — another  great  source  of  clerical  in- 
fluence and  income  in  its  relation  to  marriage, 
which  has  been  even  more  j)rolific  in  suggestions 
of  pious  fraud.  By  the  3oth  article  of  the  first 
Capitulary  of  802,  none  are  to  be  married  befor« 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether  they  are  related  ; 
"and  then  let  them  be  united  with  a  benedic- 
tion." (Comp.  also  vi.  \Mt,  vii.  179,  viii.  408.) 
The  47:ird  article  (vii.  473),  "on  lawful  mar- 
riage" is  almost  exactly  identical  in  its  wording 
with  the  supposed  letter  of  Pojh;  Kvaristus,  and 
may,  it  is  submitted,  be  fairly  deemed  its  ori- 
ginal. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  certain  canons  of  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  recorded  by  Cotelerius,  and 
perhaps  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  A.D.  814,  which  Indicate  that  at  this  period  at 
least  the  benediction  was  by  the  Church  decreed 
to  constitute  the  marriage.  If  any  having  a 
concubine  would  neither  leave  her  nor  allow  her 
to  receive  the  benediction,  and  have  her  with  the 
sacramental  rite,  his  oflerings  were  not  to  be 
received  (can.  xxxiv.).  And  lastly,  the  well- 
known  document  known  as  the  reply  of  Pope 
Nicolas  to  the  Bulg.-wians,  though  belonging 
only  to  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  pre- 
serves to  us  probably  the  jtractice  of  the  Itoman 
Church  on  this  subject  from  an  earlier  period. 
It  indicates  evidently  a  diflt-rent  ceremonial  from 
that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  although  dwelling 
on  the  formalities  of  betrothal,  spej.ks  of  no  bless- 
ing but  the  nuptial  one. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry: 
1st.  There  never  was  a  periivl  when  the  Christian 
Church  did  not  rejoice  to  sanction  the  nuptial 
rite  by  its  benedictions,  ami  did  not  exhort  the 
faithful  to  obtain  them  tor  their  unions.  2nd. 
But  having  a  profound  fidth  in  the  primordial 
sanctity  of  marriage  in  it.^ell",  many  centuries 
elapsed  before  the  pronouncing  of  such  a  benedic- 
tion was  held  essential  to  the  validity  of  marriage, 
when  duly  contracted  according  to  the  municipal 
law,  and  not  contrary  to  the  special  ethical  rules 
of  the  Church  in  reference  to  m;trriage.  3rd. 
Hence  the  total  absence  of  marriage  liturgies 
from  the  early  Christian  rituals,  extending  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century;  the 
genuineness  of  the  one  in  the  Gelasian  Missal 
(end  of  the  Tith  century)  being  confessedly  im- 
pugned by  the  aUence  of  any  in  the  Gregorian, 
a  century  later.  4th.  It  may  however  be  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the 
priestly  beneiliction  of  marriage  had  probably 
become  the  rule  in  both  great  branches  (divisions 
not  yet)  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  it  hardened  into  a  legal 
institution  within  the  domains  of  the  great 
usurpers  of  the  West,  the  Carlovingians,  being 
now  largely  supporteti  by  suj^posititious  church 
authorities,  carried  back  as  far  as  the  beginning* 
of  the  2nd  century.  5th.  It  is  also  possible 
that  about  this  pcri(xl  a  practice  of  sacerdotally 
blessing  betrothals  likewise  grew  up.  and  promis- 
ing to  open  a  new  source  of  income  to  the  clergy 
and  above  all  to  the  Roman  ]>ontilfs,  was  in  like 
manner,  sought  to  be  maintained  by  spurious 
authorities  ;  but  the  date  of  this  cannot  be  fixed 
earlier  than  A.n.  80O,  since  Pope  Nicol.is,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Bulgarians,  clearly,  speaks  only  of 
the  nuptial  benediction.  [J.  M.  L.] 
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BENEDICTIONS.  (Ben^ictio,  eiiKoyla.) 
I.  Definition,  cjc — Like  many  other  points  of 
ritual,  the  practice  of  benediction  passed  from 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Chui-ch.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  former,  under  Aaron,  we  discover 
the  existence  of  the  blessing  of  the  congregation 
by  the  priest  after  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sacriHce  (Lev.  ix.  22) ;  and  later  notices  may  be 
seen  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  17,  xlv. 
15, 1.  20.  The  actual  form  is  prescribed  in  Num. 
vi.  22  sqq. ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixvii.  1. 

The  benediction,  ordinarily  pronounced  by 
priests  (as  <?.</.  in  the  case  of  Zacharias,  for 
whose  blessing  the  people  waited,  Luke  i.  21), 
would  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  be  re- 
served for  the  high  priest.  Even  the  king,  as 
the  viceroy  of  the  Most  High,  might  give  the 
blessing  (cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  18,  1  Kings  viii.  55, 
1  Chron.  xvi.  2).  It  would  appear  that  Levites 
had  ordinarily,  though  not  invariably,  the  power 
of  giving  the  blessing.  Cf.  perh.  2  Chron.  xxx.  27. 
The  actual  formula  referred  to  above  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  though  our  Lord 
is  spoken  of  as  blessing  little  children  and  His 
disciples  (Mark  x.  16,  Luke  xxiv.  50),  besides 
the  blessing  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist  (Matt.  xxvi.  26).  Still,  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  form  of  the  blessing,  must  have 
been  similar,  and  the  familiar  "  peace "  of  the 
benediction  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  old  Aaron- 
itic  form. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  various  oc- 
casions of  benediction  in  the  Christian  Church, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  strict  definition 
of  the  term,  in  contradistinction  from  the  allied 
expressions,  consecration,  dedication,  although  the 
distinction  is  not  unfrequently  lost  sight  of. 
Benedittion,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain 
holy  action  which,  combined  with  prayer,  seeks 
for  God's  grace  for  persons,  and,  in  a  lower  de- 
gree, a  blessing  upon  things,  with  a  view  whether 
to  their  etFiciency  or  safety.  We  may  add  St. 
Ambrose's  definition  (/>e  Benedictionibus  Patri- 
archai'um,  c.  2),  "  Benedictio  est  sanctificationis 
et  gratiarum  votiva  collatio."  On  this  point  the 
following  extracts  may  be  cited  from  Gillebert 
(bishop  of  Limerick  in  the  12th  century),  De 
Usu  Ecclesiastico,  in  Du  Cange's  Glossary,  s.  vv. 
"  Con.secrare,"  "  Benedictio."  '*  Dedicat  pontifex 
atrium,  templum,  ajtare,  tabulam  altaris.  De- 
dicare  euim  est  locum  Deo  offerre,  benedicere  et 
»anctificare.  C'Aisecrat  autem  episcopus  uten- 
rilia  ecclesiae,  quae  fere  omnibus  sacerdotibus 
sunt  communia,  vestimenta  videlicet  sacerdotalia 
et  fwntificalia,  altaris  velamina,  calicem,  patenam 
et  corporalia  et  vasculum  Eucharistiae,  chrisma, 
oleum,  vas  chrismale,  thus  et  thuribulum,  baptis- 
terium,  arcam  vel  scrinium  reliquiarum,  cibo- 
rium,  id  est  altaris  umbraculum,  crucem,  tin- 
tinnabulum  et  ferrum  ju'liciale.  Eji  enim  tantum 
coiifecrat  quae  a  communi  usu  in  cultum  divinum 
•eparantur,"  .  .  .  "  .fi^i^Aitft/icere  autem  dico  prae- 
•ulem  ea  quae  non  sunt  utensilia  ecclesiae,  con- 
•ecrare  veio  ipsa  utensilia.  Beuedicit  ergo  j)on- 
tifex  ffjjinam,  et  virginem  cum  velatur,  etquem- 
libet  fidelem  Lenedici  postulantem  et  totum 
liopulam  ante  j>acom."  These  benedictions  may 
not  be  w>nferre(l  by  a  priest  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop,  fijllebert  had  previously  .said,  "  Bene- 
dicere jKitest  j/rneaente  einaco/jo  aquam  et  sal  in 
Dominicis  sacerdos  et  prandium  et  sponsum  et 
•qoam  judicii  vel  panem  ot  caetera.    In  absentia 
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vero  episcopi  potest  benedicere  coronam  clerici 
et  velum  viduae,  novos  fructus,  candelas  in  Puri- 
ficatione  S.  Mariae,  cineres  in  capite  jejunii, 
ramos  in  Dominica  Palmarum,  et  peregrinaturos 
et  lecturum  Evangelium,  et  populum  cum  dimit- 
titur,  aquam  benedictam  aspergit  ad  benedicendas 
novas  doraos  et  caetera  nova," 

II.  Minister  of  Benediction. — It  will  be  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  benediction 
is  imparted  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  (cf.  Heb. 
vii.  7,  where  this  is  explicitly  stated).  Hence 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii. 
28)  that  a  bishop  may  bestow  the  blessing,  and 
receive  it  from  other  bishops,  but  not  from 
priests ;  so  too  a  priest  may  bless  his  fellow- 
priests  and  receive  the  blessing  from  them  or 
from  a  bishop;  the  deacon  merely  receives  and 
cannot  impart  the  blessing.  Thus  if  a  bishop  be 
present,  to  him  does  the  Benedictio  super  pi  bem 
appertain,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop, 
unless  special  authority  be  given,  is  it  permitted 
to  the  priest,  whose  blessing,  however,  is  not 
held  as  of  the  same  solemn  import  as  that  of  the 
bishop. 

The  ancient  Sacramentaries  do  not  distinguish 
between  Episcopal  and  Sacerdotal  blessings ; 
while  in  later  times  a  minutely  developed  system 
has  been  formed,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
from  the  extracts  from  Gillebert  given  above. 
To  enter,  however,  at  any  length  into  these  ac- 
cretions is  foreign  to  our  present  scope.  It  will 
suffice  to  allude  to  one  or  two  general  points. 
Here  will  appertain  the  division  of  Benedictions 
into  solemnes  and  communes,  magnae  and  parvae, 
and  the  like,  although  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  explained.  The  benedictio 
solemnis  appears  to  belong  strictly  to  the  bishop, 
■ind,  in  his  absence,  to  the  priest  acting  as  his 
representative  :  other  benedictions,  it  has  beeUi 
seen,  the  priest  may  confer  in  the  presence  of: 
the  bishop.  In  no  case,  however,  can  they  be- 
imparted  by  a  deacon  or  layman  (cf.  Apostolio 
Constitutions,  viii.  48,  iii.  10). 

The  distinction  between  the  6.  parva  and  the 
b.  m/xgna  is  variously  explained  :  by  some  they 
are  held  to  be  the  blessings  conferred  by  priest 
and  bishop  respectively ;  by  others,  that  the 
former  implies  a  private  benediction,  the  latter 
a  public  and  solemn  one  (cf.  Qotelier's  noiQ^Pa- 
tres  Apost.  i.  284.  ed.  1698). 

Here  may  be  added  a  remark  as  to  special 
powers  of  blessing  possessed  by  abbots.  Their 
pre-eminence  above  priests  in  general  consists  in 
a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  not  in  a  higher 
order  of  consecration.  From  the  8th  century, 
however,  abbots  who  were  priests  have- possessed 
sundry  episcopal  rights  both  of  benediction  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  cloisters  and  even  of 
several  lower  forms  of  consecration,  the  latter 
of  which  indeed  was  specially  allowed  by  the 
second  General  Council  of  Nicea,  A.D.  787,  can. 
14  (Labbe'  and  Cossart,  Concilia  vii.  9()9).  Tliis 
example  seems  to  have  been  further  acted  on,  for 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  abbesses 
assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  conferring 
benedictions  even  upon  men,  with  biying  on  of 
hands  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,,  although  this 
was  distinctly  prohibited.  (Baluzius,  Cajntularia 
Reg.  Frniu\  [anno  780]  i.  21^8,  e<l.  Pari-s,  1677.)i 

III.  Ohjei-tH  of  Hent'dirtion.-  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  Benodi<:ti<)ns  may  be  divided  into  Litur- 
gical and  non-Liturgical,  that   is,  into  suvh  aa 
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are  in  imme'liate  connection  with  various  holy 
ntHces,  ami  those  which  may  be  viewcl  as  inde- 
pen  lent  offices.  Those  of  the  former  class 
specially  regard  persons,  those  of  the  latter 
may  regard  either  pei'sons  or  things.  We 
shall  touch  briefly  on  each  cl.ass  of  objects 
separately.    ^ 

(A.)  J>encdictions  of  Persons. — Here  may  be 
reckoned  in  the  first  place  all  Liturgical  bless- 
ings, whether  {a)  qeiwral,  the  blessing  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  congregation  in  the  dismis- 
sion-formula (Jin6\v(n%),  as  Ihnninns  vohiscnm, 
fjitx  robiscuin,  &c.,  in  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church,  as  those  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  of  which 
the  Benediction  is  an  essential  element  in  both 
tastern  and  Western  ritual,  varying  however  in 
the  former  according  to  the  day  of  the  week  :  or 
— (5)  sjiecial,  as  those  at  the  Eucharist,  Baptism, 
Ordination,  Marriage,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Burial.  We  shall  briefly  comment  here  on  the 
F' ^nedictions  entering  with  the  first  of  these 
offices,  for  the  others  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  several  articles  on  the-^e  rites. 

The  ol.l  Latin  Sacramciitaries  agree  in  placing 
a  Benediction  in  the  Mass  after  the  Lord's 
I'raver  and  before  the  Communion,  a  custom 
which,  in  the  Romish  ritual,  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  tlie  Galliain  and  Moza- 
rabic  Liturgies  (Daniel,  Cod.  Litnrg.  i.  141). 
Up  to  this  point  the  congregation  was  pro- 
hibited from  leaving,  as  <?.(/.  by  the  Council  of 
'^gde  (50(5  A.D.)  an<l  the  First  and  Third  Councils 
of  Orleans  (511  and  538  a.d.),  "  Missas  die  Do- 
minico  a  saecularibus  totas  teneri  speciali  ordi- 
uatione  praecipimus,  ita  ut  ante  benedictionem 
sacerJotis  populus  egredi  non  praesumat."  (^Coiu;. 
A(jnth.  can.  47  ;  Labbe,  iv.  1391.)  Menard  {Greg. 
Sacram.  p.  '297  ;  but  cf.  Mabillon,  De  Litiirgia  Galti- 
oina,  i.  4,  §  13,  1-.I-)  refers  this  to  the  benediction  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass.  "Populus  non  ante  discedat 
quam  Missae  solennitas  comjjleatur,  et  ubi  epis- 
copus  fuerit,  benedictionem  accipiat  sacerdotis." 
(Cone.  Aurcl.  L  can.  26;  Labbe',  iv.  1408.  Sirmond 
reinarks  that  the  edd.  have  no  MS.  authority  for 
prefixing  a  negative  to  fuerit,  and  that  the  error 
is  apparently  due  to  its  not  being  perceived  that 
cpisco/nis  and  sarerd'S  are  used  synonymously.) 
"  De  Missis  nullus  laicorum  ante  discedat  quam 
Dominica  dicatur  yratio  ;  et  si  episcopus  praesens 
fuerit  ejus  bcncdictio  expectetur."  (Cone.  Aur. 
III.  can.  29  ;  Labbe^  v.  302.)  The  Mass  in  one 
sense  was  now  over,  and  thus  those  who  did  not 
communicate  might  leave.  (Cf.  e.7.  Greg.  Tur., 
D''  Mirnrulis  >'.  M  irtini,  ii.  47:  "Cumque  ex- 
j'lrtis  Afissis  pojiulus  coepisset  sacrosanct  um 
corpus  Kt'demptoris  accipere.")  We  may  further 
cite  the  injunction  lai<l  down  by  the  Fourth 
(\tuncil  of  T(dedo  (t)33  A.n.),  which,  after  fin<ling 
fault  with  those  priests  who  "post  dictam  ora- 
'ionem  Dominicam  statim  communicant  etjiostea 
beneilictionem  in  populo  dant,"  proceeds  "  post 
or.  Dom.  et  rnnjimftionom  panis  et  calicis  bene- 
f*ictio  in  ]io|iuluin  sef|uatur,  et  turn  denium  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Domini  sacramentum  sumatur  " 
(can.  IH  ;  l/»bb«'',  v.  1711).  This  may  be  further 
illustrat«'cl  by  a  remark  of  Caesarius  of  Aries,  to 
the  eftect  that  he  who  wishes  "  Missas  ad  inte- 
grum cum  lucro  aniniao  suae  celebmre  "  must 
remain  in  the  church  "  usijuequo  or.  Dom.  di- 
cr.tur  et  beuedictio  ]H>pulo  detur."  {Ser?n.  281, 
§  2;  Mlgno,  xxxix.  2277.)  This  benediction, 
which  w  properly  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop, 


is  uttered  generally  in  three,  sometimes  however 
in  four  and  even  five  or  more  divisions,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  resj)onded,  Amen. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
Benediction  is  ordinarily  introduced.  The  deacon, 
if  one  be  present,  having  called  with  a  loud 
voice,  Humiliate  vos  benedictioni  (cf.  Caesarius, 
Serm.  286,  §  7),  the  imparter  of  the  blessing  fol- 
lows with  iJominus  sit  scmj>er  voliiscum,  to  which 
is  responded  Et  cn^n  sj/iritu  tuo  ;  then  follows 
the  benediction.  As  showing  the  nature  of  this, 
we  subjoin  the  benediction  for  the  festival  of 
St.  Stephen,  from  three  old  I..atin  Liturgies,  the 
Gallicfin,  the  Gregorian,  and  the  Mozarabic  re- 
spectively (Migne,  Ixxii.  232  ;  Ixxviii.  33  ;  Ixxxv. 
199).  "  Deus,  qui  tuos  martyres  ita  vinxisti 
caritate  ut  pro  te  etiam  mori  cuperent,  ne  peri- 
rent.  Amen;  et  beatum  Stei)hanura  in  confes- 
sione  ita  succendisti  fide,  ut  imbrem  lapidum  non 
timeret.  Amen.  Exaudi  precem  familiae  tuae 
umatoris  inter  festa  plaudentem.  Amen.  Acce- 
dat  ad  te  vox  ilia  intercedens  pro  populo,  pro 
inimicis  quae  orabat  in  ipso  martyrio.  Amen. 
Ut  se  obtinente  et  te  remunerante,  perveoiat 
illuc  plebs  adquaesita  per  gratiam,  ubi  te,  caelis 
apertis,  ipse  vidit  in  gloriam,  Amen.  Quod  Ipse 
praestare  digneris,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  vivis  et  regnas  in  saecula  saeculorum." 
"  Deus  qui  beatum  Stephanum  Protomartyrem 
coronavit,  et  confessione  fidei  et  agone  martyrii 
mentes  vestras  circumdet,  et  in  praesenti  saeculo 
corona  justitiae,  et  in  future  perducat  vos  ad 
coronam  gloriae.  Amen.  Illius  obtentu  tribuat 
vobis  Dei  et  proximi  charitate  semper  exuberare, 
qui  banc  studuit  etiam  inter  lapidantium  ini- 
l)etus  obtinere,  Atnen.  Quo  ejus  exemplo  robo- 
rati,  et  intercessione  muniti,  ab  eo  quern  ille  a 
dextris  Dei  vidit  stantera,  mereamini  benedici, 
Amen.  Quod  Ipse  .  .  .  ."  "Christus  Dei  Filius, 
pro  cujus  nomine  Stephanus  martyr  lapidatus 
est  innocens,  contra  incursantium  daemonum 
ictus  vos  etliciat  fortiores.  Amen.  Quiijue  euro 
pro  inimicis  orantem  consummate  martyrio  pro- 
vexit  ad  caelum,  conferat  in  vobis  ut  sine  con- 
fusione  ad  eum  veniatis  post  transitum,  Atnen. 
Ut  illic  laetatura  post  istud  saeculum  accedat 
anima  vestra,  quo  praedictus  martyr  sj)iritum 
suum  suscipi  exorabat.  Amen." 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  here  also  a  short 
benediction  at  the  end  of  the  service,  such  as 
"  Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum,"  or  the  two 
following  taken  tVom  Saxon  otfices,  "  Bonedictio 
Dei  PatrisOmnipotentis  ot  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
maneat  semper  vobiscum."  "  B.  Dei  Patris  et 
Fil.  et  S.  S.  et  pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum." 
(Palmer,  Grig.  Lit.  iv.  §  24.) 

By  wav  of  illustration  of  this  last  we  mav 
cite  Amalarius  {I)e  t>cl.  Of.  iii.  36),  "  Hunc 
morem  tenet  sacerdos,  ut  post  omnia  Sacramonta 
consummata  benedicat  populo;"  and  Ii;\b:»nus 
Mnurus  (De  Inst.  Cleric,  i.  33),  "  Pt<st  commu- 
nionem  ergo,  et  post  ejusdem  nominis  canticum, 
data  Benedict ione  a  sncerdote  ad  plebem,  diaconus 
piaedicat  Missae  otlicium  e.sse  j>eractum,  dans 
licentiam  abeundi." 

In  the  AfHistclic  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.),  it  is 
ordained  that  before  the  Miss;»  Fidelium  a  solemn 
dismission-blessing  should  be  pronounced  over 
catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents  (oc. 
6-8).  The  .solemn  blessing  over  the  congrega- 
tit>n  is  to  be  found  later  (c.  15)  after  the  com- 
munion,   the   deacon   having   first   uttered   th« 
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u>uai    form,    T(JJ    ©eo*    5ta    rod  Xpia'Tov    avrov 

The  blessings  entering  into  Eastern  liturgies 
are  frequent ;  and  we  find  them  at  various  point's 
of  th(.'  service  introduced  by  the  formula  euAc^y.;- 
aov  SdairoTa.  It  has  been  remarked  as  in  some 
degree  significant  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  that  when  such 
a  request  as  the  above  has  been  made  by  the 
deacon  to  the  priest,  in  the  Western  Church  the 
latter  proceeds  to  invoke  God's  blessing  on  the 
congregation  and  himself,  in  the  Eastern  Church 
he  answers  it  as  a  rule  by  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  God.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prothesis 
(or  introductory  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service) 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  deacon's 
request  to  bless  is  answered  by  euXoy-qrhs  6 
Qihs  rjficou  iravTOTi  vvv  koL  ctei  koX  ils  tovs 
alwias  Tuv  alwvMv.  'A/jltju.  (Daniel,  iv.  329, 
and  often.)  Or  again,  we  may  cite  the  form  as 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  proanaphoral  part 
of  the  I-iturgy  (?".  e.,  the  continuation  of  the 
servict  j.p  to  the  Sursum  cordd)  iv\oyr\yL€vri  t] 
^u<ri\eia  rod  Ilarphs  Koi  tov  T,  Kal  rod  'A. 
rii'.  yvu  Kol  ael,   K.r.X.  (i').  340). 

The  long  benediction  we  have  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  Latin  liturgies  after  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  ritual,  at 
the  corresponding  part  of  which  occurs  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Pray&r  of  Inclination,"  answer- 
ing in  character  to  the  "prayer  of  humble 
access "  of  our  own  church.  (Neale,  ffoly 
Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  515.) 

A  further  enumeration  of  the  benedictions  of 
Greek  liturgies  appertains  rather  to  a  description 
of  the  Eastern  Eucharistic  offices  ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  final 
dismission-blessing,  universal  here  as  in  the 
Latin  ritual,  some  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  (as 
those  of  St.  !Mark  and  the  Coptic  so-called  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil)  give  a  long  benediction  after  the 
post-communion  prayers  of  thanksgiving  (see 
e.g.  Neale,  ih.  pp.  G88,  694);  also  the  Nestorian 
liturgy  of  Theodore  the  interpreter  closes  with 
a  similar  benediction  (Daniel,  iv.  193).  The 
above  are  too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  we 
may  cite  as  an  example  of  a  Greek  benediction 
the  final  blessing  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark 
(Daniel,  iv.  170):  evKoyeiruj  6  &(hs  6  (v\oyoiy 
Ka]  ayii^uv  Ka\  (TKtTrtav  koX  SiarTjpaiu  iravras 
Vfiai  ^la  rri^  ^fdf^fws  ruiu  ayluv  avrov  ^va- 
TT}piwv,  6  2)1/  tvKoyrjrbs  els  rovs  a.  rwv  a. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  peculiarity 
that  in  the  Constantinopolitan  rite  the  priest 
does  not  give  the  final  blessing  till  he  has  dis- 
robffd  (Daniel,  iv.  372). 

At  the  end  of  the  Ethiopic  litur^  is  a  prayer 
of  the  people,  of  the  nature  of  a  benediction, 
■poken  after  the  b'.essing  of  the  bishop  or  priest 
ha*  been  pronounced,  preluded  too  by  the  call 
of  the  deacon  to  kneel :  "  May  the  Lord  bless  us 
Hi»  wrvantR  .  .  .  ." 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  another  solemn 
ben*!diction,  the  Hj>€cial  prerogative  of  the 
bi»hop,  the  h.  vuitutinalia  et  tes/ertimilis,  said, 
•*  it»  name  implies,  at  the  end  of  matins  and 
▼wpern.  For  this  we  may  again  refer  to  the 
Council  of  Agde  (can.  30),  "  I'leb.s  collecta  ora- 
tioDf  ad  venperam  ab  episcojto  cum  benedictione 
dimittatur.*'  (Ubbe,  iv.  1388;  cf.  also  Cone. 
Barcell.  [MO  a.d.]  can.  2  ;  »6.  v.  378.) 
Cf  iion-Iiturgiail  bienking-i  apj»*Ttaining  to  per- 


sons, we  may  briefly  speak  here  of  the  general 
blessing,  properly  though  not  exclusively  the 
episcopal  prerogative,  as  may  be  seen  from  e.g. 
Basil,  Ep.  199,  §  27  [iv.  724,  ed.  Migne],  and 
Athanasius,  Vita  S.  Anton,  c.  67.  It  would 
seem  that,  especially  on  the  entrance  of  a  bishop 
into  a  place,  his  blessing  was  reverently  be- 
sought by  the  people.  Cf.  Chrys.  Horn.  Encom. 
in  Mel.  §  2;  Aug.  Ep.  33,  §  5  [ii.  131,  ed. 
Migne];  and  Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Macrinae  [iii.  970. 
Migne].  This  blessing  was  eagerly  sought  f •  r 
even  by  princes,  as  by  Clodoveus  from  Remigius, 
or  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  from  the  Bishop 
Porphyrius  {Acta  Sanctorum,  i.  154  Oct. ;  iii. 
653  Feb.).  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
a  statement  of  Philostorgius  (see  Valesius'  note 
on  Theodoret  iv.  5)  to  the  effect  that  when  all 
the  other  bishops  went  to  pay  homage  to  En- 
sebia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  Leontius, 
Bishop  of  Tripoli,  refused  to  do  so  save  on  the 
condition  that  the  empress  should  xMse  at  his 
approach,  and  with  bowed  head  ask  his  blessing. 
It  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Epao  [517  a.d."] 
for  people  of  rank  {cives  superiorum  natalium) 
to  invite  the  bishop  to  themselves  to  receive  his 
blessing  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

(B.)  Benedictions  of  things.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  striking 
cases  of  benedictions  of  things,  we  may  once 
more  call  attention  to  the  distinction  already 
dwelt  on  between  benediction  and  the  stronger 
term  consecration,  in  that  in  the  one  regard  is 
had  but  to  the  bestowal  of  certain  grace  or 
efficacy,  whereas  in  the  other,  a  thing  is  not 
only  destined  for  a  holy  use,  but  is  viewed  as 
changed  into  a  holy  thing.  Augusti  {Denhcur- 
digk.  X.  192)  brings  out  this  distinction  by  a 
comparison  of  the  phrases  panis  benedictus  and 
panis  ronsecratus ;  and  so  the  Greek  Church  re- 
cognizes the  difference  between  evXoyig.  on  the 
one  hand  and  ayiacrfiSs  or  KaOiepwais  ou  the 
other.  Similar  is  the  distinction  between  bc7ic- 
divtiones  invocativae  and  b.  const ituttvae,  sacra- 
t  vae,  destinativae,  the  names  of  which  show  that 
the  one  invoke  God's  grace,  the  other  dedicate 
permanently  to  His  service. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
frequent  instances  of  special  benedictions  of 
things,  for  detailed  information  respecting  which 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles. 

(I)  B.  fontis,  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
water,  &c.  [Baitism].  (2)  b.  aquae  lustralit 
[Holy  Watp:r].  (3)  b.  panis  et  vini,  whict 
substances  when  blessed  bore  the  name  of  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  the  benediction  took 
place,  as  St.  John's  wine,  St.  Mark's  bread,  &c. 
(4)  6.  salis  [Salt],  whether  for  admixture  with 
holy  water  or  otherwise.  (5)  b.  lactis  et  mcUis 
[Milk  and  Honky].  (6)  h.  olei,  whether  for  the 
catechumens  at  bajttism  or  confirmation,  or  for 
the  Chrisma,  or  for  the  sick  {evxikaiov') 
[Chrism  ;  Oil].  (7)  6.  inrensi.  (8)  6.  cercot^im^ 
as  for  the  special  feast  of  Candlemas  Day,  Feb. 
2.  (9)  b.  cincrum,  of  Ash  Wednesday  [Lknt]. 
(10)  h.  palrnarurn,  of  Palm   Sunday  processions. 

(II)  l>.  }>nschalt:s,  whetln-r  of  Easti-r  eggs  or  the 
jjaschal  lamb  oj-  tlx;  Kastcr  caniUes;  and  to  those 
may  be  adiled  an  immense  nun)ber  of  varieties 
of  benedictions  for  alm'mt  every  imaginabl**  occa- 
sion, wherein  the  pious  of  past  ages  defined  tiiat 
the  church  could  draw  forth  on  their  behalf 
from  a   rich  store  of  blewsinjj.     Thus   wo   may 
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mention,  in  al'lition  to  those  already  cited,  the 
tVillowing  beue'lictions  of  things,  occurring,  un- 
less tlie  contrary  be  si)ecified,  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  (1)  h.  itomus.  (2)  none  ret  fivue 
(  :=r  fabae).  (3)  ad  fi-uctus  noros.  (+)  ad  omnia 
(jWie  voliwris.  (o)  carjiis.  ((3)  ptUci  (Gall.). 
(7)  aisei  et  ovornm  (Kuch.  Grace).  (ft)  i/nis 
(Poutif.  Kgb.).     (I))  U>rorum  (ib.). 

I  v.  Mtidc  of  iin/«irtin;)  iJenedirtion.  However 
various  the  objects  for  which  blessings  are  sought, 
and  however  different  therefore  the  formulae  in 
which  they  are  conferred,  still  there  are  certain 
acrompauiinents  which  are  as  a  rule  always 
)>resent,  anl  as  to  which  the  directions,  simple 
enough  in  the  earliest  Church,  have  been  in  pro- 
cess of  time  rendered  more  and  more  definite,  to 
leave  as  little  as  i>ossible  to  individual  will, 
(o)  As  showing  how  the  Christian  liitual  on 
these  points  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Jewish,  we 
ha\"e  thought  it  well  to  prefix  a  brief  note  as  to 
the  laws  of  blessing  in  the  latter.  The  priests, 
to  whom  the  ))ower  of  imparting  blessings  was 
committed,  were  to  do  so  standing  (cf.  Deut.  x. 
8;  xxvii.  TJ),  with  outstretched  hands.  We 
cite  here  a  passage  froir*the  Mishna,  the  earliest 
authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  next  to  the 
Bible.  '*  In  what  way  is  the  sacerdotal  blessing 
performed  ?  In  the  provinces  [»'.  e.  away  from 
the  temj)le]  they  say  it  in  three  blessings  \_i.  e. 
the  formula  of  Numbers  vi.  24—26  is  divided 
into  three  clauses,  and  Amen  responded  at  the 
end  fd'  each],  l)ut  in  the  temple  in  one.  In  the 
temple  they  say  the  Name  as  it  is  written  [t.  ^. 
the  TerpaypdauaTou'],  in  the  provinces  with  the 
substituted  name  [/.e.  Adonai].  In  the  provinces 
the  i)riests  raise  their  hands  on  a  level  with  their 
shoulders,  but  in  the  temple  above  their  heads, 
except  the  high-priest,  who  does  not  raise  up  his 
hands  above  the  diadem."  [Or  perhaps  rather  a 
jdaffoi  gold  worn  upon  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
)>riest.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  his  case 
was  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Sacred  Name 
upon  the  i)late.]  Mishn.  S<it<t,  vii.  6.  In  a  some- 
what Liter  authority,  the  commentary  on  Num- 
bers and  DeuterouiMuy  known  as  Sifree,  we  have 
ftirther  directions  given  :  (1)  the  blessing  is  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  Hebrew  language;  (2)  the 
imparter  of  the  blessing  is  to  stand,  and  (3)  with 
outstretched  hands.  (4)  The  sacred  name  Hin* 
is  to  be  used ;  (5)  the  priest  must  face  the 
people,  and  (<>)  speak  in  a  loud  voice.  (^Sifree  on 
Numb.  vi.  22-27.)  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  a  still  later  authority,  the  Habvloniau  Talmud 
itself  (>of'i,  fol.  8H  a). 

During  the  conferring  of  the  blessing  the 
j>eoplp  must  not  look  at  the  priest,  for  for  the  time 
the  glory  of  God  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  him 
(vide  infrd).  Also,  his  hands  are  disposed  so 
that  the  fingers  go  in  pairs,  forefingers  with 
midcUe  fingers,  ring  fingers  with  litile  fingers, 
with  the  tips  ot'  the  two  thumbs  and  of  the  two 
forefingers  respectively  touching  each  other,  thus 
arranging  the  whole  ten  fingers  in  six  divisions. 
We  slnll  quote  in  illustration  of  this  from  the 
Lchvh  T<jb  of  K.  Eleazar  b.  Tobiah  (the  so- 
called  Pesikta  Zotartn)  on  Numbers,  /.  c.  "  It 
is  forbidden  to  look  at  the  priests  at  the  moment 
th.Jt  tliey  lift  up  thoir  hands, — anil  he  divides  his 
hands  into  six  parts,  as  it  is  said,  *  Kvery  one  had 
MX  wings.*     Isa.  vi.  2." 

One  more  extract  will  suffice,  which  we  take 
from  the  ojicicnt  commentary  on  Numbers  (m 


loc.\  the  Bnmmxdhar  Rabba  (c.  11).  "Thef- 
foi-e  it  is  said  (Cant.  ii.  9),  '  Behold  he  stands 
behind  our  wall,'  that  is,  synagogues  and  col 
leges.  'He  looks  from  the  windows': — At  the 
time  when  the  Holy  One,  Blesse^l  be  He,  said  ta 
Aaron  and  his  sons  'Thus  shall  ye  bless'  &i:., 
Israel  said  to  the  Holy  One,  '  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, thou  tellest  the  priests  to  bless  us,  we 
want  only  7%y  blessing  and  to  be  bles.sed  from 
Thy  mouth  ;  according  as  it  is  said,  Look  from 
the  abode  of  Thy  holiness,  from  heaven '  (Deut. 
xxvi.  15).  The  Holy  One  said,  '  Although  I  com- 
manded the  priests  to  bless  you,  /  am  standing 
with  them  and  blessing  you.*  Therefore  the 
l)riests  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  indicate  that 
the  Holy  One  stands  behind  us,  and  therefore  it 
says,  'He  looks  from  the  windows'  [i.e.  from 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  priests],  'He  peeps 
from  the  lattice  work  *  [i.e.  from  between  the 
fingers  of  the  priests]." 

(jS)  The  foregoing  points  afford  a  very  close 
parallel  to  the  usages  of  the  Christian  church. 
That  the  imparter  of  the  blessing  should  stand 
is  but  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  thus  is  a  point  universally  observed, 
so  that  the  Latin  church  does  but  stereotype 
usage,  when  in  the  ritual  of  Paul  V.  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  Rubric  stando  semper  bcnedicat.  As  to 
the  kneeling  of  the  recipients  of  the  blessing,  we 
may  find  ancient  evidence  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (viii.  6),  where  the  injunction  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Benediction,  "...  and  let  the  deacon 
say,  »c\ij'aT€  Koi  fvKoyflade." 

The  order  of  the  Jewish  ritual  that  the  priest 
should  face  the  people  is  paralleled  (to  say 
nothing  of  unvarying  custom)  by  the  Rubric 
before  the  benediction  in  the  mass  in  ancient 
Sacramentarifts,  (thus  e.  g.  "  Postea  dicat  episco- 
pus  convertens  ad  populum,"  in  an  ancient  mass 
for  Easter.  Greg.  Sacram.  p.  248);  and  that  to 
pronounce  the  blessing  in  a  loud  voice  by  the 
equivalent  command  constantly  met  with  in 
Greek  service  books  (^c.g.  iirdxcrai  6  ifpfvs 
IJ.€yaK6<pa>vos,  Goar,  Euchol.  p.  42). 

The  lifting  up  of  hands  {J^napcns  ruv  xf«p«»') 
is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  benedictions.  It  is 
constantly  associated  in  the  Bible  with  actions  of 
a  more  solemn  character,  as  oaths  {e.g.  Gen.  xiv. 
22  ;  Rev.  x.  5),  or  praver  {e.g.  Psalm  xxviii.  2  ; 
xliv.  21  [20,  E.V.];  Ixi'ii.  5  [4,  E.V.];  1  Tim.  ii. 
8),  or  benediction  {e.g.  Lev.  ix.  22  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
50).  An  occasional  addition  is  that  of  the  hvjin  : 
on  of  hands  :  of  this  we  find  traces  in  Gen.  xlviii. 
14,  18;  Matt.  xix.  13,  15;  Mark  x.  16:  and  we 
may  again  refer  to  the  A}X>stolic  Constitutions 
(viii.  9),  where  the  benediction  upon  penitents  is 
associated  with  the  laying  on  ot"  hands  (^fipo- 
6f<rla).  The  feeling  of  the  greater  worth  and 
power  of  the  right  hand  is  shown  in  patriarchal 
times  (Gen.  I.e.);  and  in  later  times  it  is  either 
taken  for  granted  or  is  expressly  commanded  that 
the  right  hand  should  be  used. 

(7)  With  this  natural  and  almost  universiil 
gesture,  the  act  of  benediction  is  constantly  re- 
presented in  ancient  art.  Thus,  the  Lord  extends 
His  open  hand  over  the  demoniac,  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  a  sarcophagus  at  Verona  (Matfii, 
TVroufi  lllustrata,  pars  iii.  p.  54);  and  also  over 
a  kneeling  figure  in  an  Ahcosomum  of  the 
cemetery  o(  St.  Hermes  (Bottari,  Pitture  e  Scut- 
lure,  clxxx\ii.  No.  2). 

In  proceM  of  time,  as  in  the  Jewbh  so  in  the 
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Christian  ritual,  a  particular  disposition  of  the 
fingers  in  th*'  act  of  blessing  became  usual.  In 
the°Greek  church,  and  in  Greek  paintings  for  the 
most  part,  th*»  hand  outstretched  in  blessing  has 
the  thumb  touching  the  tip  of  the 
ring-finger,  while  the  forefinger, 
the  middle,  and  the  little  finger 
are  erected.  According  to  a  view 
mentioned  by  Ciampini  (^De  Sacris 
Aedlf.  Const,  p.  42,  from  Theoph. 
Raynaud,  De  Attribw.is  Christie  4. 
9.  733,  who  cites  it  from  some 
fragments  of  a  Greek  writer  of 
ixncertain  date,  Nicolaus  Malaxus), 
( he  erect  forefinger  with  the  curved 
middle  finger  make  IC,  i.e.  'lt](Tuvs, 
while  the  crossing  of  the  thumb  and  ring-finger 
and  the  curving  of  the  little  finger  make  XC,  i.e. 
XpicTTOs,  One  cannot  but  agree  here  with  the 
remark  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (June,  vol.  vii. 
p.  135)  that  this  is  rather  an  ingenious  specula- 
tion of  Malaxus  than  a  received  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church.  According  to  Goar  (^Euchologion, 
p.  923)  the  thumb  and  ring-finger  crossed  made 
a.  X,  the  othev  fingers  erect  with  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  slightly  separated  were  supposed 
to  represent  z/,  I,  the  whole  standing  for  Ii](Tovs 
XpLO-Tos  vikS..  He  also  gives  (pp.  114,  115) 
pictures  of  St.  Methodius  and  St.  Germanus, 
with  the  fingers  disposed  as  above,  save  that  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  are  united.  Evidence, 
however,  is  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  date  of 
these  representations.  (Cf.  Leo  AUatius,  De 
Cons.  Eccl.  Occid.  et  Orient,  pp.  1358  sqq.,  who 
describes  as  used  by  the  Greeks  a  disposition  of 
the  fingers  akin  to  that  spoken  of  by  Malaxus, 
and  considers  it  as  indicating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  twofold  nature  of  our  Lord.) 
Xeale  (/6.  352,  n.)  thus  describes  the  eastern 
method,  '*The  priest  joins  his  thumb  and  third 
finger,  and  erects  and  joins  the  other  three ;  and 
is  thus  supposed  to  symbolize  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone ;  and, 
according  to  others,  to  form  the  sacred  name 
IHC  by  the  position  of  his  fingers." 

In  the  Latin  manner  of  benediction  the  erected 
fingers  are  the  thumb,  the  forefinger  and  the 
middle  finger,  while  the  other 
two  are  doubled  down  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  thus  represented 
in  some  monuments,  when  He 
works  a  miracle,  not  holding 
a  rod  in  the  hand :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  healing  of  the 
man  born  blind  (Bottari,  tav. 
xix.),  that  of  the  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood  (xxi.),  and 
in  the  representation  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jeru- 
s:\\t\fi  (cxxxiii.) :  see  also  the  illustrations  of 
liMNO,  Hkaling  of,  and  lJt:THP:8DA.  The  same 
.irrangement  of  the  fingers  is  observed  in  the  bas- 
I'elief  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing 
the  Good  Shepherd  blessing  His  sheep.  In  some 
tasea  the  representation  of  the  natural  gesture  r.f 
an  orator  or  teacher  resembles  the  act  of  blessing  ; 
M,  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of  Christ  iu 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  given  by  liottari  (liv.). 
This  arrangement  of  tne  fingers  in  said  to  be 
I  in  the  most  ancient  pictorial  representa- 
•  of  the  l*oi»€s  (MolanuH,  Hint.  .S'>'.  Im.  niinuin, 
\'.  468  n. ;  ed.  Louvain,   1771).     Pope  Leo  IV. 


(Jlom.  de  Cura  Fastorali,  Mignc's  Patrol,  -^xv. 
678)  seems  to  enjoin  a  somewhat  diflerent  ar- 
rangement, still  for  the  purpose  of  symbolizing 
the  Trinity  ;  "  districtis  duobus  digitis  et  pollice 
intus  recluso,  per  quod  Trinitas  annuitur." 
These  words,  however,  though  given  by  Labbe', 
are  wanting  in  many  authorities. 

But  it  seems  certain,  that  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  that  the  rite  of  benedic- 
tion has  constituted  a  distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  For  instance,  in  the 
most  Roman  of  monuments,  the  Vatican  con- 
fessio  (or  crypt)  of  St.  Peter  (see  the  frontis- 
piece to  Borgia's  Vaticana  Confessio  B.  Petri\  the 
Lord  gives  the  blessing  in  the  Greek  manner ;  in 
the  triumphal  arch  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  the 
Latin  manner  ;  in  the  tribune  of  the  same  church, 
after  the  Greek  manner  ;  so  also  in  a  mosaic  of  the 
ancient  Vatican  (Ciampini,  De  Sacr.  Aedif.  p.  43), 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  who,  treating  expressly  of  this 
matter  (^De  Sacra  Altaris  Myst.  ii,  44),  pre- 
scribes the  elevation  of  three  fingers,  without 
indicating  which.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bas- 
relief  of  a  Greek  diptych  given  by  Foggini  (Z>e? 
Eom.  Itin.  Petri,  p.  471),  represents  St.  Peter 
giving  the  blessing  in  the  Latin  manner,  while 
St.  Andrew,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  blesses  in  the  Greek  manner  ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
different  gestures  of  blessing  were  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  East  and  West  respectively 
(see  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chre't.  p.  84). 

(5)  The  SIGN  OF  THE  Cross  (see  the  article) 
constantly  accompanies  benedictions  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  rites,  and  was  thought 
to  impart  validity  to  the  act ;  *'  quod  signum 
nisi  adhibeatur  .  .  nihil  horum  rite  perficitur," 
says  St.  Augustine  (^Tract.  in  Joannem,  118,  §  5). 

(e)  Incense  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
Benedictions  ;  and  the  employment  of  Holy  Water 
to  be  sprinkled  on  persons  or  things  may  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  Benediction  [Holy  Water]. 
The  modern  Romish  Ritual  makes  a  special  vest- 
ment incumbent  on  the  priest  who  gives  a  blessing. 
This,  however,  is  beside  our  present  purpose. 

V.  Benedictionals. — It  has  been  already  shown 
that  various  early  forms  of  benedictions  are 
found  interspersed  in  ancient  Saci'amentarios. 
In  that  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  are  found  forms 
of  blessing  "ascendentibus  a  fonte,"  and  "  lactis  et 
mellis,"  as  well  as  a  "benedictio  fontis,"  which 
is  possibly  a  later  addition.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  somewhat  later  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
Great  that  we  meet  with  specimens  of  benedic- 
tions on  a  more  extended  scale,  in  some  MSS. 
variously  interspersed  through  the  book,  and  in 
some  given  separately,  forming  the  so-called 
Benedict ionale.  This  is  the  case  with  the  very 
ancient  MS.  of  the  Caesarean  Library,  edited  by 
Limbecius,  not  knowing  that  the  greater  j)art  of 
it  had,  under  a  different  arrangement,  already 
been  edited  by  Menard.  Another  of  somewhat 
diril'erent  form  has  been  edited  by  Pamclius 
(LitHrt//f.  vol.  ii.)  fi-om  two  MSS.  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  Li'icr 
Sarrdrncntorura  of  Katoldus,  of  the  tenth  century, 
also  contains  numerous  benedictions,  but  the 
fullest  lienedictional  is  that  found  in  two  MSS. 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Theodoric,  near  Rheims, 
written  abfjut  the  year  900.  Menard  has  also 
edited  a  Bencdictional  from  a  MS.  in  the  nbbejf 
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of  St.  Eligius,  an-l  Angelus  Rocca  another  from 
;  MS.  in  the  Vatican.  A  larije  collection  of 
l/fUeii(rtiou.s  is  also  to  be  foun  1  iu  the  I'untifictil 
of  Kijliert  (Archbishop  of  York.  A.D.  7'52-7»3(i), 
j>ui»ii.-»lu;J  by  the  Surtoes  Society  iu  18');l  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  the  above  are  merely 
recensions,  more  or  less  atbleJ  to,  of  the  bene- 
'lictious  in  the  Gregorian  S.icrameutary  ;  it 
•vill  suilice  to  mention,  in  addition  to  those, 
the  bi.'uelictions  of  the  Gothic  Missil,  fir>t 
eiUte  I  by  Joseph  Thomtisius  and  then  by  Ma- 
Mllou  (.)/MS(r?t//i  ItaliT.iin,  vol.  ii.),  which  are 
numerous,  but  of  very  diflerent  form. 

V'l.  Literitu  V. — For  the  matter  of  the  j)resent 
nrticle  we  have  to  express  considerable  obliga- 
tii,ns  to  the  essay  >'e jcn  tind  FlwU  in  Bintcrim's 
l>c  ihw'd  diijltcitcii  (vol.  vii.  part  2),  and  to 
Auvjiisti's  Dcnkiruidiiikeiteii  uus  der  (JJ' rid  lichen 
Archi'olo jlc,  vol.  x.  pp.  h)b  sc/q.  We  have  also 
consulted  tho  articles  Heiwdi  tioucn  and  Se/- 
indijcn  in  Herzog's  Iilecdcnei^/dopUilie,  and  in 
^Vetzer  and  VVelte's  Kirrhen-Lexic.n.  See  also 
Gerhard,  [)e  Bcnedictione  L'cclcsiustica,  and  Hae- 
ner,  I>e  Rita  Bcncdiitionis  >acerdotnlis.  A  vast 
mine  of  information  is  to  be  found  iu  Martene, 
Ik'  Aidijuis  Ecclesi.ie  Ritihus,  and  in  Gretser. 
De  T'c  icdictionibu^.  [R.  S.] 

BENEDICTUS,  of  Nursia,  abbot  of  Monte 
('assino,  born  A.D,  480,  and  died  jirobably  bVl, 
[See  Diet,  uf  Chr.  Biogr.  s.  v.]  His  festivals  are 
as  follows  : — 

L'n  ler  March  21,  the  Mart.  Rom.  Vet.  has 
*' In  Cassino  Castro,  Benedicti  Abbatis;"  Mart. 
Ilieron.,  *' Depositio  Benedicti  Abbatis;"  Mart. 
Bedte,  "Xatale  Benedicti  Abbatis." 

L'nder  Julv  1 1,  Mart.  Bcdaehns, "  Floriacoadven- 
tus  S.  B.  A. ;"  Mart.  Adonis,  "  Translatio  S.  B.  A. ;" 
while  M.  Ilienm.  has  again  "  Depositio  S.  B.  A." 

Under  Dec.  4,  the  M.  Hicron.  has  "  Floriaco 
adventus  Corporis  S.  B.  A." 

The  C<d.  Bt/zant.  celebrates  "Benedict  of 
Nursia,  Holy  Father,"  on  March  14. 

We  see  that  the  festival  of  March  21  commemo- 
rates the  death  (or  burial)  of  the  saint;  that  of 
•hily  11,  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Fleury 
(St.  Benoit  sur  Loire),  in  6o;{.  The  Mart.  I/ieron., 
here  as  in  some  other  places,  is  incxi»licable. 

Tho  name  of  St.  Benedict  is  recited  in  the 
]»rayer  Cummunirantcs  of  the  Gregorian  canon, 
and  in  the  ancient  canon  of  Milan  (Menard's 
(Jrcj.  Sacram.,  p.  546).  The  Corbey  MS.  of  the 
Sari  am.  Greif.  has  on  vi.  Idus  Julii  (July  10) 
"  Vigilia  S.  Benedict!  Abbatis,"  with  proper  col- 
lect, &c.,  and  on  v.  Id.  Jul.  (July  11)  "  Natale 
S.  B.  A.,"  with  proper  collect,  &c.,  for  the  mass. 
The  .MSS.  of  Reims  and  of  Ratold  have  also  the 
iXafalc  on  this  day,  but  the  olHce  is  simply  de 
communi  ttnins  al)ixUis  (Menard,  u.  s.  p.  407). 
Autiphon  in  /  I'l.  Antiph.  p.  703.  Compare  Liber 
Ri  sjMinsidis,  p.  810. 

Stej.hen  of  Tournai  {I'jit.  105)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Benedict  at  Paris  was 
built  so  that  the  sanctuary  w.-is  towards  the 
west,  an  arrangement  which  wjia  afterwards 
altere.l  (in  Monard,  u.  s.  p.  329).  [C] 

BENEDICTUS.  The  song  of  Zacharias  con- 
tained in  S.  Luke  i.  r>8-79,  so  called  trom  its 
Hrst  wonL  This  canticle  has  been  said  at  lauds 
in  the  Western  Church  from  early  times  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  whatever  be  the  ser- 
vice. The  introduction  of  the  custom  is  attri- 
buted to  S.  Benedict.     It  is  said  with  a  varying 


antiphon  which  is  double!,  i.e.,  said  entire  bolK 
before  and  at'ter  the  canticle,  on  double  feasts; 
in  the  Roman,  Monastic,  and  other  otKces  derived 
from  a  Giegorian  or  Benedictine  origin,  at  the 
end  of  lauds,  immediately  before  the  oratio  or 
collect,  and  occupies  the  same  position  at  lauds 
which  the  Muijnifait  occupies  at  vespers,  in 
the  Ambrosian  olfice  it  occurs  on  the  contra rv 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  office,  after  tiie 
opening  versicles.  The  Ambrosian  rules  too  for 
the  duplication  of  antiphons  are  diflerent  from 
the  Roman.  The  Hencdictus  is  also  found  el>e- 
where,  e.ff.,  in  the  Mozarabic  lauds  for  the 
nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  In  the  Greek  rite, 
the  Benedictus  called  irpoo-fuy^  Zaxapi'oy,  rov 
irarphs  rov  TlpoSp6nov,  forms  together  with  and 
following  the  Miupiijicat  the  last  of  the  nine 
odes  [Odk]  appointed  for  lauds. 

The  introductory  j»art  ot' the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  which  precedes  the  Benedict ioues,  or 
Bencdicite  proper,  is  also  known  as  the  Bene- 
dictus from  its  oj)ening,  "  Benedictus  es  Domine 
Deus  patrum  nosti-orum,  &c.  .  .  ."  This  is  sjiid 
daily  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  at  matins  before  the 
psalms,  in  the  place  the  Venite  occurs  in  other 
western  rites.  The  whole  of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  is  also  called  the  Benedicttis  in 
the  Mozarabic  breviary,  and  said  daily  at  lauds, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  [H.  J.  H.] 

BENEFICE.  This  subject  occupies  a  larger 
space  in  the  writings  of  Canonists  than  almost 
any  other  question  within  the  cognisance  of  eccle- 
siastical law  ;  but  its  history  prior  to  the  year 
814  may  be  compressed  into  a  small  compass. 

The  term  benefice  is  thus  defined — the  per- 
petual right  of  receiving  profits  from  real  pro- 
perty established,  by  authority  of  the  Church  in 
favour  of  a  spiritual  person  in  resj^ect  of  the 
performance  of  a  sjjiritual  office. 

The  expression  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
practice  of  granting  the  right  of  occupation  in 
Church  lands  to  laymen  in  exchange  for  pro- 
tection atlbrded  to  the  Church.  These  were 
called  benefices,  and  the  property,  when  restored 
to  the  Church,  retaine<l  the  name. 

The  custom  of  assigning  to  ecclesiastics  a  life 
interest  in  Church  property  appears  to  have 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  22nd  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Agde  (A.D.  506)  and  in  the 
23rd  canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
511),  also  in  a  letter  of  Rope  Symmachus  to 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries  (a.d.  513). 

But  the  grant  was  not  larger  than  a  life 
interest  to  the  beneficiary;  and  it  therefore 
lacked  the  condition  of  perpetuity,  which  was 
an  essential  characteristic  of  a  benefice  in  later 
ecclesiastical  law  (l)ucange,  Glossarium,  sub 
voce ;  Ferraris,  Bibliothcoi  Canonica,  sub  voce ; 
Thomassinus,  Vetiis  et  Nova  Lccksiae  Disciplina, 
ii.  S,  13,5;  Boahroer,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum,  iii. 
5,  492).  [L  B.] 

BENIGNUS.  (1)  Martyr  HtTomi  in  Scythia; 
commemorated  April  3  (JA//7.  Rom.   Vet.). 

(2)  I'resbyter,  martyr  at  Dijon  under  M.  Au- 
relius ;  commemorated  Nov.  1  (^Mart.  I/teron., 
Adonis^ 
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BERONICUS,  mtii-tyr  at  Antioch  in  Syria; 
eommemorated  Oct.  19  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis).  [C] 

BERSTED,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bergham- 
8TEDENSE  CONCILIUM),  or  rather  Witenagemot, 
of  Kent,  at  Bersted  near  Maidstone,  A.D.  696,  at 
which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Wihtred,  king 
of  Kent,  were  passed.  The  date  is  uncertain, 
Gebmund,  bishop  of  Rochester  (who  was  pi'e- 
sent),  li^'ing  until  696  according  to  the  Textus 
Roffensis  (whence  the  laws  are  taken),  but 
dying  as  early  as  at  least  694  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  "  To  the  Church,  freedom 
from  imposts,"  or,  more  probably,  "  freedom  in 
jurisdiction  and  revenue,"  is  the  beginning 
of  the  first  law  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc. 
iii.  233-238  ;  Thorpe,  A71C.  Laws  and  Institutes, 
ii.  16-19).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BERYTUS,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  448,  as 
Mansi  thinks  (vi.  501-2),  in  September,  to  hear 
a  charge  preferred  against  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
by  nine  of  his  clergy,  which  was  twofold :  first, 
that  he  had  said,  "  I  envy  not  Christ  being  made 
God,  having  been  made  so  myself  as  much  as 
He,"  which  he  denied  indignantly ;  and  next, 
that  he  had  called  St.  Cyril  a  heretic,  which  he 
averi'ed  he  never  had  after  the  reconciliation 
between  John  of  Antioch,  his  own  superior,  and 
St.  Cyril.  To  refute  this,  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Maris,  of  subsequent  date,  was  adduced  in 
evidence,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  whole 
controversy  between  Nestorius  and  St.  Cyril. 
Ke  rejoined  by  producing  a  testimonial  in  his 
favour  addressed  to  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  and  Photius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  two  of  his 
iudges,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  pi'esby- 
ters,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  of  his  diocese.  His 
acquittal  followed:  which,  having  been  reversed 
at  Ephesus  by  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  the  year 
following,  was  confirmed  in  the  tenth  session  of 
the  Clouncil  of  Chalcedon,  where  the  acts  of  this 
Council  are  preserved  (Mausi  vii.  211-72).  His 
epistle  to  Mar'.^,  indeed,  was  afterwards  con- 
demned at  the  fifth  General  Council.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BETHESDA,  Miracle  of  (in  Art).  Of 
this  miracle  there  is  an  ancient  representa- 
tion on  a  sarcophagus  fiom  the  Vatican  ceme- 
tery, engraved  in  Bottari  (^Scuiture  e  Fitture, 
tav.  xxxix.  :  see  woodcut).  The  subject  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  t<jmb.  A  wavy  line, 
representing  water,  divides  the  composition 
horizontally  into  two  compartments:  on  the 
lower,  the  im|*otent  man  is  seen  lying  on  his 
touch,  which  is  c<^>vered  by  a  straiulnm  or 
coverlet ;  on  the  upp«?r,  he  is  seen  healed  and 
carrying  his  couch,  while  the  Lord  sti-etches 
forth  His  hand  towar  !s  him;  .another  figure 
raised  his  hand,  the  fingers  arrange«l  as  in  the 
Latin  form  of  benediction.     The  background  is 


formed  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  supported  by 
columns,  intended,  no  doiibt,  to  rej)resent  one  of 
the  "  five  porches  "  (St.  John  v.  2)  in  which  the 
impotent  folk  were  laid  (Martigny,  Diet,  dea 
Antiq.  Chre't.  p.  542).  Tlie  same  miracle  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  very  different  style,  in  the  great 
Laurentian  MS.  See  Assemanni,  Bibliotkecae 
Mediceae  Catal.  tab.  xix.,  and  West  wood's  Pa/aeo- 
graphia  Sacra.  [C.] 


Miracle  of  Betbesda,  from  an  Skncient  Sarcophagus. 

BETHLEHEM  (architectural).  In  the 
Ethiopic  churches,  a  small  building  is  thrown 
out  from  the  east  end  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
the  bread  for  use  in  the  eucharist  is  prepared  by 
the  Deacon  alone,  and  baked  in  the  oven  with 
which  the  place  is  furnished.  This  building  is 
called  the  Bethle/iem,  or  "  hoi^se  of  bread  "  (Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  Introd.  190).  [C] 

BETHLEHEM  (Symbol).  In  an  ancient 
mosaic  of  the  chui'ch  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
in  the  Via  Sacra  at  Rome  (Ciampini,  l^etera 
Monumenta,  ii.  tab.  xvi. ;  see  woodcut)  two 
flocks,  each  of  six  sheep,  pass  from  cities  labelled 
respectively  Hierusalem  and  Bethlehem 
towards  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  representing  the 
Lord,  which  stands  on  a  mound  in  the  centre. 
Similar  representations  arc  found  in  Buonarotti 
{Fra.nmcnti  di  Vast,  tav.  vi.  1)  and  Ferret 
('atwotn/fes  de  Home,  v.  pi.  iii.).  The  Abb<^ 
Martigny  {/Jict.  des  Anti'/.  Chret.  j).  225)  sup- 
{)oses  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  to  symbolize 
respectively  the  Jewish  and  (Jentile  Churches; 
but  this  scarcely  seems  a  probable  ojjinion.     It 
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is  difficult  to  see  how  IJethlihem  co.ilJ  rejiresont 
the  Gentile  church,  and  the  twelve  sheep  arc 
generally  supposed  to  reitresent  the  Apostles, 
none  of  whom  came  forth  from  the  Gentiles. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  ))rob:ible  that  the 
issuing  forth  of  the  flock  of  Christ  from  Jeru- 
salem an<l  Bethlehem  symbolizes  the  fact  that 
the  church  is  fnunded  on  the  Nativity,  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  lieth- 
lehem  was  the  scene  of  the  former.  Jerusalem 
v'f  the  two  latter.  See  Cianii)ini  (Vet.  Mun.  i. 
*«i').  [C] 

BE'JHPHANIA.     [Epiphaxy.] 

BETHURIUS,  martyr  at  Carthage  under 
Saturninus ;  commemorated  July  17  {Mart. 
Ko.n.  IW.).  [C.] 

BETROTHAL.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
consi.ler  only  tlie  ordinary  contract  of  that 
name,  reserving  for  the  head  of  Lsi'OL'SALS  the 
specially  relii^ious  applications  of  the  idea. 

The  two  iniluences  which  must  have  chiefly 
built  up  the  earliest  practice  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  the  Jewish  and  the  Uoman,  as 
embodied  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Kmpire.  But 
as  respects  marriage,  these  influences  were  dif- 
ferent in  character.  The  Jewish  law  of  mar- 
riage embodied  much  of  the  old  and  to  this 
day  widely  jjrevaleut  custom  among  uncivilized 
races,  of  treating  it  as  the  i)urchase  of  a  wife; 
with  this  remarkable  feature  indeed,  that  the 
woman  was  at  a  very  early  age  (t.  e.  within  her 
12th  year,  see  Selden's  Uxor  /fehraka,  bk.  ii.  c. 
iii.)  held  tit  to  dispose  of  herself.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, betrothal, nf  not  the  actual  marriage,  which 
was  held  to  consist  in  the  leading  of  the  bride  to 
the  nuptial  beil,  was  yet  really,  for  most  pur- 
poses, the  marriage  contract,  the  violation  of 
which  by  connexion  with  another  was  deemed 
adultery,  and  punishable  as  such,  the  dissolution 
of  whicli  could  onlv  take  place  by  a  "  writing  of 
divorcement"  (Selden,  quoting  Maimonides,  u.  s.. 
c.  i.).  The  contract  was  made  by  persons  held 
to  be  of  full  age  (i.  c.  speaking  generally,  and 
neglecting  some  exceptional  minutiae,  males  in 
the  last  day  of  their  l.ith  year,  women  in  the 
second  half  of  their  I'Jth)  at  their  own  will  ; 
but  girls  under  age  might  be  betrothed  by  their 
fathers  or  guanlians  (though  only  by  monev  or 
writing),  with  power,  however,  at  10  to  rej)U- 
diate  the  engagonnint ;  it  could  also  be  entered 
into  through  go-bi'tweens, — those  proxcnetici  of 
the  Greeks  antl  lu-mans, — whose  name  has,  in 
ordinary  jiarlance,  luM-n  shortened  in  form  and 
widened  in  meaniug  into  that  of  our  "  proxies," 
but  who  represent  a  still  recognised  function  and 
calling  in  the  Jewi.sh  communities  of  our  day. 
Where  the  contract  was  in  writing,  with  or 
without  the  giving  of  earnest  money,  it  was  to 
be  written  out  by  the  man  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  anil  handed  over  to  the  woman,  who 
must  know  its  purport,  otherwise  tlu-re  was 
no  contract.  Seldm  gives'  the  form  of  such  a 
writing,  specifying  the  man's  pronouncing  of  the 
words  of  betrothal,  the  assent  of  the  girl,  and  his 
promise  of  a  jointure. 

The  Roman  looke<i  u|H>n  the  marriage  contract 
with  ditl'erent  eyes  from  the  Jew.  At  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  grew  up,  the  idea  of 
it  as  the  purchase  of  a  wife  had  (juite  died  out 
from  men's  min<ls.  Marriage,  and  still  more 
betrothal,  was  (with   one   exccutiua)   a    purely 
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civil  contract,  verbally  concluded.  Under  the 
later  Roman  law  (we  need  not  here  go  in  detail 
into  the  enactments  of  the  Lex  Julia,  or  Fapia- 
Poppaea),  which  forms  the  second  an<l  main 
basis  of  church  practice  on  the  subject,  betrothal 
is  viewed  simj)ly  as  a  contract  for  future  mar- 
riage. It  was  of  more  weight  indeed  than  our 
"  engagement,"  since  it  was  held  as  much  a  note 
of  infamy  to  enter  into  two  contracts  of  betrothal 
as  of  marriage  {Dij.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  Li),  to 
that  Tacitus  says  of  the  younger  Agrippiua,  when 
thinking  of  marrying  her  son  Domitius  to  Octavia, 
daughter  of  Claudius,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
"  without  crime,"  since  Octavia  was  already  be- 
trothed to  Silanus  (Ann.  bk.  xii.  c.  3),  but  it  was  a 
compact  for  which  mere  consent  without  writing, 
even  of  absent  parties,  was  sulHcient  (Z-'i^/.  23,  tit. 
l,s.  4),  although  for  its  full  validity  the  consent 
of  all  parties  was  required  whose  consent  would 
be  necessary  to  marriage  (s.  7).  The  consent  of  a 
daughter,  however,  to  her  father's  betrothal  of  her 
was  implied,  in  default  of  proof  to  the  contrary 
(s.  12);  and  Julianus  held  that  the  like  consent 
of  a  father  was  to  be  implied,  in  default  of  proof  of 
his  dissent,  to  his  daughter's  betrothal  of  herself. 

No  forms  were  recjuisite  for  the  early  Roman 
betrothal,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  stage  betrothals  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  Plautus  would  not  have  been  strictly 
legal.  (Atilut.  ii,  2,  vv.  77-9  :  Poenul.  v.  3,  vv. 
37,  8;  Trinumn.  ii.  4,  vv.  98-103.)  In  these 
the  essence  of  the  contract  lies  evidently  in 
the  question  and  reply  (the  interrogatory  form 
being  a  characteristic  of  the  early  Roman  law): 
"  Spondesne  ?  " — "  Spondeo."  At  the  same  time, 
the  early  Roman  betrothal  was  generallv  accom- 
panied with  the  sending  to  the  woman  of  the 
iron  Bridal  Ring  (see  this  head). 

We  may  infer  from  the  much  larger  space 
assigned  to  betrothal  and  its  incidents  in  the 
Code  (5,  tit.  1-3.)  than  in  the  Digest  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  emjjire  the  contract  both 
assumed  greater  importance,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  more  frequently  broken.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  earnest-money  [Aurhae]  becomes 
now  jirominent ;  whilst  git'ts  on  betrothal  are 
also  largely  dwelt  upon.  Under  Constantine  we 
see  that  the  passing  of  a  kiss  between  the  be- 
trothed had  come  to  have  a  legal  value.  (Code  5, 
tit.  3,  s.  IG.) 

A  glimpse  at  the  forms  usual  in  the  later 
Roman  betrothals,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century,  is  given  to  us  by  TertuUian.  In 
his  treatise  de  Vel<ind.  Xirtjin.  c.  ii.,  he  ob- 
serves that  even  among  the  Gentiles  girls  are 
brought  veiled  to  betrothal,  *' because  they  are 
united  both  in  body  and  spirit  to  the  man 
by  the  kiss  and  the  joining  of  right  hands." 
This  passage  evidently  shows  that  in  his  time 
Gentile  betrothal  had  grown  to  be  a  ceremony, 
of  which  the  veil,  the  kiss  and  the  clasped 
hands  were  among  the  elements;  his  mention  of 
the  kiss  illustrating  the  before  quoted  constitu- 
tion by  Constantine,  later  indeed  by  nearly  a 
century  and  a  hall".  He  does  not  indeed  name  the 
ring;  but  the  use  of  it  [Bridal  Ring]  is  testified 
to  by  himself  in  another  passage,  and  by  several 
other  authorities. 

The  greater  prominence  of  the  betrothal  con- 
tract under  the  later  emiverors — say  from  the  3rd 
century  inclusively — is  bes*   explained   through 
I  the  gradual   permeation  of  the   Roman  empfr* 
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by  the  barbarian  races,  the  main  source  from 
which  all  the  most  energetic  elements  of  its 
population  were  recruited,  long  before  any  col- 
lective invasion.  For  when  we  turn  to  the 
barbaric  Codes,  we  generally  find  betrothal  in 
a  position  of  prominence  quite  unlike  anything 
in  the  earlier  Roman  law — the  ruling  idea  being 
almost  invariably  that  of  wife-buying.  The 
Salic  law  deals  with  the  subject,  after  its  wont, 
only  through  money-payments.  If  any  one 
'carries  off  a  betrothed  girl  and  marries  her,  he 
is  to  pay  Q2^  solidi,  and  15  to  her  betrothed. 
(^Pactus  antu/uior,  t.  xiv.  arts.  8,  9.)  If  any, 
whilst  the  bi'.desman  is  conducting  the  betrothed 
to  her  husbani,  falls  on  her  in  w^rath  and  with 
violence  commits  adultery  with  her,  he  shall  pay 
200  solidi  (art.  10).  Amongst  our  forefathers  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  we  find  the  laws  of 
Ethelbert  (597-616)  decreeing  that  "if  a  man 
•arry  off  a  maiden  betrothed  to  another  man  in 
money,"  he  is  to  "  make  hot  with  20  shillings" 
(83).  The  laws  of  Ina  (688-725),  though  a 
century  later,  do  not  any  more  than  those  of 
Ethelbert  seem  to  distinguish  betrothal  from 
purchase :  "  If  a  man  buy  a  wife  and  the  mar- 
riage take  not  place,  let  him  give  the  money," 
&c.  (31). 

But  it  is  in  the  Wisigothic  and  Lombardic 
laws  that  we  find  most  matter  under  this  head. 
The  former  attribute  almost  absolute  authority 
m  the  betrothals  of  women  to  the  father  or  his 
representative.  One  of  the  more  ancient  enact- 
ments bears  that  "  if  any  have  had  a  girl  be- 
trothed to  him  with  the  will  of  her  father  or  of 
the  other  near  relations  to  whom  by  law  this 
.power  is  given,"  the  girl  may  not  marry  another 
against  her  parents'  (or  relatives')  will ;  but  if 
she  do,  both  parties  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
power  of  him  who  had  had  her  betrothed  to 
him  with  her  parents'  will,  and  any  relatives 
abetting  the  marriage  shall  pay  1  pound  of  gold. 
The  betrothal  contract  is  by  the  Wisigothic 
law  treated  as  so  far  equivalent  to  marriage, 
that  the  term  adultery  is  freely  used  of  its 
violation  by  the  parties.  A  husband  or  betrothed 
are  moreover  declared  not  to  be  responsible  for 
killing  those  who  commit  adultery  with  their 
wives  or  betrothed  (1.  4).  Again,  the  same  title 
of  the  law  embraces  the  rupture  of  both  contracts 
{De  dico/iiis  Auptiarum  et  discidio  Sponsorum, 
t.  Ti.). 

The  Wisigothic  Code  has  been  always  held  to 
have  beon  drawn  up  under  priestly  influence. 
The  Lombards  were  never  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  Church.  Yet  between  the  two  systems 
of  legislation  there  is  less  difference  on  the  head 
which  occupies  us  than  might  be  expected.  The 
Lombard  law,  like  the  Wisigothic,  adopts  from 
Rome  the  two  years'  maximum  for  delay  in 
carrying  out  a  b^etrothal  contract.  (Laws  of 
Notharis,  a.d.  638  or  643,  c.  178.) 

The   laws  of  Luitjjrand   (a.d.  717)  are   very 
Mvere  against  too  early  marriages  of  girls.     If 
■  any  l>etroth  to  himself  or  carry  away  [as  his  wife] 
a  girl  under  12,  he  is  to  comj)ound  as  for  rape. 

The  forms  of  b'ltrothal  among  the  barbarian 
oooquerors  of  the  Horn. in  Empire  must  have  been 
infinitely  varied.  The  Salic  betrothal  was  by 
the  orter  of  a  aoliilua  and  derutriu.i,  an<l  the  con- 
tract could  oc  made  between  absent  parties ;  as 
when  Chlodowig  ((.'lovis)  espoused  Chlotildi 
through  hilt  envoys  (Nedegarius,   L'pit.   c.    18). 


Canciani,  from  the  Euphemian  Codex  of  Verona, 
has  published  two  fonmilae,  one  apparently  of  a 
Lombard,  the  other  of  a  Salic  betrothal  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  476),  which,  although  the  text  of  them 
may  be  somewhat  later  than  the  period  to  which 
this  work  relates,  no  doubt,  like  most  written 
formulae,  exhibit  with  some  faithfulness  the 
usages  of  an  earlier  period.  In  both  of  them 
the  betrothal  has  palpably  become  a  judicial  act. 
A  sword  and  a  glove  are  the  main  features  of  the 
former :  "  For  this  cometh  M.,  for  that  he 
willeth  to  espouse  D.,  daughter  of  P.  Camest 
thou  because  of  this  ?  "  "I  came."  "  Give 
pledge,  that  thou  wilt  make  unto  her  a  fourth 
part  of  whatever  thou  hast ;  and  by  this  sword 
and  this  glove  I  betroth  to  thee  M.,  my  daughter, 
and  thou,  receive  her  by  title  of  betrothal." 
"  Thou,  father  of  the  woman,  give  pledges  to  him 
that  thou  givest  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  sendest 
her  under  \i\s  mundium.  And  thou,  give  [pledge] 
that  thou  receivest  her  ;  and  whoever  shall  with- 
draw, let  him  compound  in  a  thousand  solidi." 
The  Salic  formula  is  confined  to  the  case  of  the 
second  marriage  of  a  "  Salic  widow ;  "  it  belongs 
self-evidently  to  the  Carlovingian  era,  and  in  it 
the  ideas  of  betrothal  and  of  marriage  seem  to 
run  into  each  other. 

We  come  now  to  the  legislation  of  the  Church 
itself  on  the  subject  of  betrothal.  Tertulliau 
in  his  treatise  on  Idolatry  (c.  16),  seeking  to 
determine  what  actions  and  matters  a  'Chris- 
tian is  not  to  meddle  with  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  character,  says :  "  But  as  concern- 
ing the  offices  of  private  and  common  solemni- 
ties, as  these  ...  of  betrothal  or  marriage,  I 
think  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
breath  of  idolatry  which  may  intervene.  For 
the  objects  must  be  considered  for  which  the 
office  is  performed.  I  deem  those  pure  in  them- 
selves, for  neither  .  .  .  the  ring  nor  the  mar- 
riage bond  flows  from  the  worship  of  any  idol." 
It  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  this  passage 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century,  betrothal  Mias  considered  by  the 
Church  as  being  in  itself  a  perfectly  valid  and 
lawful  contract,  and  even  when  celebrated  be- 
tween heathens,  involving  no  contamination  for 
the  Christian  who  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  forgeries  which 
support  sacerdotal  claims.  The  lirst  unim- 
peachable authority  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
Basil's  Canonical  Epistle  to  Ami)hilochus,  bishop 
of  Iconium,  It  will  be  seen  that  he  treats  of 
betrothal  in  a  quite  incidental  manner.  In  one 
passage  (c.  xxii.)  he  takes  the  case  of  men  who 
have  violently  carried  away  the  betrothed  of 
another ;  these  are  not  to  be  received  to  commu- 
nion until  they  put  their  wives  away,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  those  to  whom  these  were  at 
first  betrothed.  Yet  he  views  betrothal  as  so  far 
approximating  to  marriage  that  he  allows  (c.  69) 
a  reader  or  subdeacon  seducing  his  betrothed  be- 
fore marriage  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after 
a  year's  penance,  without  loss  of  ollice,  but  so 
that  he  cannot  be  promote<l  ;  but  in  case  of  his 
misconducting  himself  without  betrotlial  with  a 
woman  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  itself. 

C)f  more  interest,  both  in  itself,  and  as  being, 
probably,  the  first  genuine  utterance  of  a  Pope 
which  suffices  to  dispose  of  a  whole  mass  of 
antedated    forgeries,   is   a    Icf'i  i    of    I'oj.e    lieue- 
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diet  I.  (a.d.  57r-7)  to  the  Patriarch  of  Gran. 
The  Pope  had  been  asked  whether,  wliere  a  girl 
had  been  betrothed  by  word  of  mouth  only,  and 
died  before  marriage,  her  sister  could  marry  the 
same  man.  The  Pope  re])lied  that  it  wna  conna- 
bial  intercourse  that  made  two  one;  "how  by 
bare  words  of  betrothal  they  can  be  made  one 
we  can  in  nowise  see.  Do  not  therefore  deny  that 
which  you  can  show  no  reason  for  denying." 

It  is  indeed  eviilent,  from  the  application  itself, 
that  the  (question  whether  the  contract  of  be- 
trothal did  not  of  itself  create  a  consanguinity 
between  the  parties,  sutHcient  to  render  the 
8ub.^equent  marriage  of  either  with  a  kinsman 
or  kinswoman  of  the  other  unlawful,  was  already 
a  moot  one.  We  might  not  be  surprised  if 
Gregory  the  Great  (A.n.  590-803),  in  whose 
powerful  mind  a  strong  vein  of  ascetic  feeling 
IS  discoverable  — should  have  taken  the  opj)osite 
side  to  Jienedict.  He  remains  indeed  quite 
within  the  law  in  allowing  a  betrothed  woman 
to  dissolve  her  engagement  in  order  to  enter 
a  convent  ;  writing  (bk.  vi.  Ep.  20)  to  the 
bishop  and  defensor  of  Naples,  where  one 
Stephen,  betrothed  to  a  girl  who  had  been 
**  converted  "  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
city,  was  alleged  to  detain  her  and  her  property, 
that  ;it"ter  due  examination  he  was  to  be  exhorted 
to  restore  the  girl  herself  and  her  things,  and  if 
he  did  not,  then  to  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  Council  (3)  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo 
(a.d.  68<>-l)  is  the  first  oecumenical  authority 
for  assimilating  betrothal  to  marriage,  so  far  as 
to  make  it  adultery  to  marry  a  betrothed  woman 
in  the  life-timo  of  her  first  betrothed.  Now 
about  this  j)priod  indeed  betrothal  becomes  a 
very  fiCquent  subject  of  church  legislation  or 
church  jurisprudence.  One  of  the  canons  (105) 
of  a  Council  held  in  England,  under  Archbishop 
Theodore,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
provides  that  if  a  man  after  betrothing  to  him- 
self a  wife,  will  not  live  with  her,  he  shall  restore 
the  monev  given  to  him  and  add  a  third  to  it. 
Another  (129)  forbids  parents  to  give  a  betrothed 
girl  to  another  *' if  she  resist  altogether,"  but 
they  may  .send  her  to  a  convent  (for  this  seems  the 
cruel  sense  of  the  enactment).  A  collection  of 
canons  of  the  Irish  Church,  supposed  to  be  also 
of  the  end  of  this  century,  enacts,  somewhat 
singularly,  that  when  betrothed  girls  have  been 
dishonoured  by  other  men,  they  are  to  be  houi/ht 
and  given  back  to  their  first  betrothed  (bk.  xli. 
c.  37).  The  "Kxcrpt"  of  Pope  Gregory  III. 
(a.d.  7;U-41)  mentions  five  years,  "or  more 
huin.iucly  three,"  as  the  penance  for  attempting 
to  seduce  another's  betrothed.  In  the  case  (which 
is  that  mentioned  in  the  '25th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Ancyra)  of  a  man  .seducing  the  sister  of  his 
betrothed,  and  of  his  victim  killing  herself,  all 
who  are  implicated  in  the  deed  must  do  ten  years' 
penance,  or  some  say  seven  (c.  18).  The  first 
Council  of  Home  under  Poj»e  Zacharias,  A.D.  743, 
anathematizes  those  who  rashly  presume  to  steal 
a  m.iid  or  widow  for  their  wife,  unless  betrothed 
to  them  (can.  7).  The  Carlovingi;in  Capitularies 
enact  that  a  betrothed  girl  ravished  by  another 
man  i^  to  he  given  back  to  her  former  betrothed, 
but  that  i::  c.;i,se  of  his  refu.sing  to  take  her  she 
may  marry  a  stranger,  but  not  her  ravisher, 
under  pain  of  anathema  (c.  124),  and  follow 
generally  io  the  tracts  of  the  ipuriou-s  letters  of 
Evaristus  and  Siricius. 


Finally,  the  reply  of  Pope  Nicolas  to  the 
Bulgarians  in  8*jO,  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  the  form  of  betrothal  had  become 
confined  to  the  placing  of  the  ring,  by  w.iy  of 
earnest,  on  the  woman's  finger,  and  her  endow- 
ment by  the  man  in  the  presence  of  invited 
witnesses,  a  greater  or  less  interval  separating 
betrothal  from  marriage. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  history  of  the  8  or 
9  first  centuries  shows  in  the  Church  a  gradual 
recession  from  the  freedom  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  of  the  Roman  law  upon  the  subject  of  be- 
trothal. Two  causes  seem  to  have  operated  to 
produce  this  result, — on  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  barbarian  codes,  which  generally 
look  upon  the  woman  more  or  less  as  the  property 
of  her  father,  if  not  of  her  family  generally, — on 
the  other,  that  of  the  growing  sphit  of  asceticism 
in  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  sexes, 
leading  to  the  encroachment  of  the  Church  upon 
the  domain  of  the  civil  power  as  respects  the 
whole  subject  of  marriage,  and  thereby  again 
fostering  restrictive  church  legislation  with  all 
its  attendant  covetousnesses  and  corruptions. 
The  Carlovingian  era,  with  which  we  break 
off,  is  that  of  the  first  establishment  of  this 
system.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BEZIEES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Biterrekse 
Concilium),  provincial,  a.d.  356,  summoned  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  under 
Saturninus,  Bishop  of  Aries;  one  of  those  minor 
Councils  of  the  West,  at  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  condemn  St.  Athanasius.  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  who  defended  the  orthodox  cause,  was 
shortly  afterwards  banished  to  Phrygia  by  the 
emperor  through  the  false  dealing  of  Saturninus 
(S.  Hilar.  Pictav.,  Be  Synod.  §  2,  Ad  Cotistant.  §  2, 
0pp.  ii.  460,  563  ;  Hieron.  Be  Scriptt.  Eccl.c. ; 
Sulp.  Sever.  //.  E.  ii. ;  Labb.  v.  783).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BIBIANA,  martyr  at  Rome  ;  commemorated 
Dec.  2  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.)',  as  Viviana  (Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

BIBLE,  USE  OF  IN  SERVICES.  [Ca- 
nonical liooKs;  Epistlk;  Gospel;  LEcnosARY  * 

PROPHECV.] 

BIBLIOTHECA.    [Library.] 

BIDDING-PRAYER.  This  term  is  used  by 
Bingham  to  designate  a  prayer  of  a  |)articular 
form  uttered  by  the  Deacon  in  the  Liturgy.  As, 
however,  the  modern  English  Bidding-Prayer 
appears  to  be  of  mediaeval  origin,  it  seems  best 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  prayer  under  its  proper 
designation  [Pro.sphonf.sis].  [C] 

BIGAMY.  Under  this  head  we  shall  desig- 
nate only,  according  to  modern  usage,  the  case 
of  matrimonial  union  to  two  [>ersons  at  thesamf 
time  ;  premising  that  until  the  beginning  of  th< 
17th  century,  at  least,  the  term  w.is  applied  to 
all  cases  of  second  marriage,  whether  during 
the  existence  of  a  prior  union  or  after  its  dis- 
solution; the  word  "  j)olygamy  "  being  applied 
to  the  former  case.  Thus  Sir  E.  Coke  in  his  3nl 
Institute  (p.  88)  writes:  *' The  difi'erence  be- 
tween bigamy  or  trigamy  and  polygamy,  is  i^uia 
bujtimyis  scu  Iru/amuH,  t't<\,  est  (pit  diversis  tem- 
fxtribus  ft  SMcccssiv-c  dtuis  sett  trcs,  etc.,  uxotes 
hahuit  :  ftolytjatnus  </«i  diui$  tel  plures  simui 
dnxit  uxores  ;"  the  distinction  being  thus  made 
entirely  to  turn  on  the  simultaneous  or  successive 
nature  of  the  marriage  relations.     [Digamy.] 
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It  is  of  course  not  from  Jewish  precedent  that 
Chrstendom  has  borrowed  its  condemnation  of 
bigamy.  The  foundation  of  the  Church's  law 
in  this  matter  lies  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
Matt.  xix.  4  and  foil. ;  Mark  x.  5  and  foil.,  and 
in  the  developments  of  that  teaching  by  St.  Paul. 
(Compare  also,  as  an  early  and  quite  consonant 
authority,  Hermas,  Bk.  ii.  Mand.  4;  likewise 
Apost.  Cunst.  Bk.  vi.  o.  14.)  In  church  practice 
indeed  it  has  been  always  contested  whether  the 
expressions  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12  ;  Tit.  i.  6,  which 
our  version  renders  "  husband  "  or  "  husbands 
of  one  wife,"  apply  to  simultaneous  marriages 
only,  or  to  successive  marriages  as  well.  The 
ordinary  Protestant  interpretation  assigns  to 
them  the  more  restricted  meaning;  but  this 
conclusion  will  probably  appear  the  more  doubt- 
ful, the  more  Christian  antiquity  and  the  usages 
of  the  time  are  studied.  Whatever  might  be 
Jewish  theory  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  hint 
whatever  in  the  New  Testament  at  either  bigamy 
or  polygamy  as  a  Jewish  practice,  and  neither 
was  certainly  legal  in  either  Ephesus  or  in  Crete, 
when  the  Epistles  above  referred  to  were  written 
to  the  respective  bishops  of  those  churches.  Mo- 
nogamy was  the  law  both  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 
So  long  therefore  as  the  Roman  power  subsisted, 
the  monogamy  inculcated  by  the  Church  Wcjs  also 
enforced  by  the  law.  The  influence  upon  this 
state  of  things  of  the  barbarian  invasions  must 
have  been  very  various.  Tacitus  notes  of  the 
ancient  Germans  that  "  almost  alone  among  the 
barbarians  they  content  themselves  with  one 
wife,  except  a  A'ery  few,  who  not  through  lust 
but  for  honour's  sake  enter  into  several  mar- 
riages" {Germ.  18).  His  words,  however,  appear 
to  have  applied  more  or  less  to  all  the  Teutonic 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Celtic 
races,  or  those  mixed  with  them,  e.g.  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Hibernians  of  our  own  islands, — a  com- 
munity of  wives  or  something  closely  equivalent 
to  it  is  testified  to  by  Caesar,  Jerome,  and  Strabo. 
Subjection  to  Rome,  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
did  not  suffice  to  introduce  monogamic  habits, 
and  we  find  Gildas  lamenting  that  his  country- 
men were  not  restrained  by  polygamy  from  fre- 
quenting harlots  (quam  plurimas  uxores  haben- 
tes,  sed  scortantes).  Monogamy  seems  to  have 
been  equally  unknown  to  the  Slavonic  races,  as 
well  as  to  the  Tartar;  Attila's  harem  is  well 
known.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  the 
weakening  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  allowed 
old  polygamic  practices,  familiar  to  Orientals, 
to  revive.  With  these  preliminary  observations 
we  hhall  enbfavour  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of 
Church  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  first  authority  we  find  is  a  doubtful  ope — 
that  of  those  Canons  attributed  to  the  Council  of 
Nic'tea  (a.d.  325),  which  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabic  version.  The  24th  of  these  (20th  in 
the  version  of  the  Maronite  Abraham  Echellensis) 
bears  that  "  none  ought  to  marry  two  wives  at 
once,  nor  to  bring  in  to  his  wife  another  woman 
for  pb^asure  and  fleshly  desire."  If  a  priest,  such 
J^erwrn  is  to  be  forbidden  to  officiate  and  excluded 
from  communion,  until  such  time  as  he  caht  out 
the  second,  whiLst  he  ought  tfj  retain  the  first; 
and  BO  of  a  layman.  The  G6th  Canon  (Tlst  of 
th«  Iu;hellen«ian  verHJon)  enters  in  still  more 
detail  into  the  ca.so  of  a  priest  or  deacon  taking 
•Dottier  wiff,  whether  free  or  slave,  without 
having   di.<imissed    the    firnt,  tiie  penalty   being 


deposition ;  or  for  a  layman  in  the  same  sin, 
excommunication.  The  67th  Canon  again  (22nd 
Echelleusiau)  enacts  that  whosoever  shall  have 
accepted  two  women  at  once  in  marriage  shall 
himself  be  excommunicated  with  his  second  wife. 
It  is  difficult  to  attribute  Nicene  authority  to 
these  Canons,  which  show  so  vividly  the  corrup- 
tions that  grew  up  in  the  more  distant  Oriental 
churches.  But  whether  illustrative  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  Arabian  Christendom  before  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism  in  the  7th  century,  or  of  the 
influence  of  Mohammedan  polygamy  itself  upon 
it  at  a  later  period,  they  are  not  the  less  valuable. 
The  tradition  of  a  condemnation  of  bigamy  by 
the  Nicene  fathers  appears  also  from  the  sin- 
gular collection  attributed  to  them,  from  a  Vati- 
can Codex,  intitled  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  "  Sanctiones  et  decreta  alia 
ex  quatuor  regum  ad  Constantinum  libris  de- 
cerpta."  The  5th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  bears 
that  "  to  no  Christian  is  it  lawful  to  have  two 
or  more  wives  at  once,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  marry  three  or  four  at  once ;  but 
one  is  to  be  married  after  the  other,  that  is,  the 
contract  is  to  be  made  with  a  second  after  the 
death  of  the  first."  If  any  dares  to  go  counter 
to  this  prohibition,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  holy  fathers  assem- 
bled in  the  Council,  and  the  enactment  is  declared 
to  be  binding  on  all  Christians,  whether  laymen 
or  clerics,  priests,  deacons,  princes,  kings  and 
emperors. 

The  "  Sanctions  and  Decrees,"  whatever  be 
their  authority,  belong  evidently  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  But  from  the  canonical  epistle  of  Basil 
to  Bishop  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  the  spurious- 
ncss  both  of  the  above  quoted  canons  from  the 
Arabic,  and  of  the  "Sanctions  and  Decrees,"  so 
far  as  they  claim  Nicene  authority,  may  be  in- 
ferred, since  he  says  that  the  subject  of  polygamy 
has  been  pretermitted  by  the  fathers,  assigning 
a  four  years'  penance  for  it  before  the  ofi'ender 
can  be  admitted  to  communion  (C.  Ixxx.). 

The  practice  of  the  West,  except  in  far  out- 
lying provinces,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
more  strict  than  in  the  East,  and  we  have  thus  to 
infer  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Church  towards 
bigamy  chiefly  from  enactments  against  concu- 
binage. The  first  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  400) 
excludes  from  communion  a  man  having  a  faith- 
ful wife  and  a  concubine,  but  not  one  who  has 
a  concubine  and  no  wife,  so  long  as  he  contents 
himself  with  one  woman  (c.  17).  Passing  over 
an  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Cclestin  (A.D.  423-32), 
which  declares  that  a  second  wife  married  against 
church  forbiddance  is  not  a  wife,  although  the 
first  should  not  have  been  betrothed  (c.  4, 
Gratian);  we  should  notice  a  letter  (12)  of  Leo 
the  Great  (a.d.  440-61),  addressed  to  the  African 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis, 
which  speaks  of  an  actual  case  of  bigamy  in  the 
priesthoo<l  of  that  province.  Neither  apostolic 
nor  legal  authority,  it  says,  allow  the  husband 
of  a  second  wife  to  be  raised  to  the  j)astoral 
office,  much  less  him  who,  "  as  it  has  been  re- 
lated to  us,  is  the  husband  of  two  wives  at  once  " 
(c.  5).  Another  letter  of  Leo's  (dated  458  or  9), 
to  Rusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  is  probably  the 
first  authority  for  the  lower  modern  view  of  the 
concubinate.  Not  every  woman  united  to  a 
man  is  the  man's  wife,  for  neither  is  every  son 
his  father's  heir.  .  .  .  Therefore   a  wife  is  one- 
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thing,  a  concubine  another ;  as  a  han<lmaid  is  I 
one  thing,  a  t'reewoniau  another.  .  .  Wherefoi'e  ! 
if  a  clerk  of  any  place  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  man  having  a  concubine,  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  he  gave  her  to  a  married 
man ;  unless  haply  the  woman  appear  to  have 
been  made  free,  and  lawfully  jointured  and 
restored  to  honour  by  a  i)ublic  marriage  (c.  4). 
Those  who  by  their  father's  will  are  married 
to  men  are  not  in  fault  if  the  women  which 
such  m»^n  had  were  not  had  in  marriage  (c.  5). 
Since  a  wife  is  one  thing,  a  concubine  another, 
to  cast  from  one's  bed  the  bondmaid  and  to 
receive  a  wife  of  ascertained  free  birth  is  not  a 
doubling  of  marriage,  but  a  progress  in  honour- 
able conduct  (c.  G). — The  Council  of  Angers  in 
45.5  enacts  excommunication  against  those  who 
gbuse  the  name  of  marriage  with  other  men's 
wives  in  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands  (c.  6). 
That  of  Vannes  (a.D.  465)  deals  in  the  same  way 
with  those  who  having  wives,  except  by  reason  of 
fornication,  and  without  proof  of  adultery,  marry 
others, — both  enactments,  however,  pointing  per- 
haps rather  to  marriage  after  separation. 

Towards  the  same  period,  however  (latter 
half  of  the  r)th  century),  we  must  notice  a  Nes- 
torian  Svnod  held  in  Persia,  under  the  presidency 
of  Barsumas  Arclibishop  of  Nisibis,  as  atlbrding 
probably  the  first  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  modern  Protestant  interpretation  of  the 
Pauline  ^»«y  yvvaiKhs  avqp.  A  priest,  its  canons 
declare,  "  should  be  one  who  has  one  w^ife,  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Apostle's  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
'  Whoever  marries,  let  him  have  one  wife ;'  if 
he  transgresses,  he  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
Church  and  the  priestly  order.  But  if  a  priest 
not  knowing  marriage,  or  whose  wife  is  dead, 
should  wish  for  lawful  marriage,  let  him  not  be 
forbidden  by  the  bishop,  whether  he  have  wished 
to  marry  before  or  after  his  priesthood."  Any 
one  who  contravenes  these  canons  is  anathe- 
matized, and  if  a  priest,  to  be  deposed  (see  Labbe 
and  Mansi,  Cone,  vol.  viii.  pp.  143-4).  It  is 
clear  that  the  Nestorians  in  this  case  interpreted 
St.  Paul  as  speaking  not  of  successive  but  of 
simultaneous  marriage.  That  this  was  not  how- 
ever the  view  of  the  Greek  Church  generally  is 
evident  from  many  authorities;  see,  for  instance, 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
TruUo,  A.D.  691  and  following  years. 

If  Burchard's  collection  is  to  be  credited,  a 
canon  (16)  was  adopted  by  the  4th  or  5th  Council 
of  Aries  (A.D.  5'J4  or  554)  forbidding  any  man  to 
have  two  wives  at  once,  or  a  concubine  at  any 
time  (sed  ncque  unquam  concubinam).  A  col- 
lection of  Irish  Canons,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  close  of  the  7th  century,  shows  that  the 
Celtic  kings  of  Ireland  must,  as  in  Britain  in  the 
days  of  (iildas,  have  had  regular  harems.  The 
barbarous  Latin  title  of  one  of  its  chapters 
(bk.  xxiv.,  c.  vii.)  is,  "  De  rege  non  habente 
uxores  jilurimas,"  and  the  Synod  is  represented 
as  enacting  (if  the  term  can  be  used)  as  follows: 
"According  as  is  the  dignity  which  the  king 
receives,  so  great  should  be  his  fear ;  for  many 
women  deprave  his  soul,  and  his  mind,  divided 
by  the  multitude  of  his  wives,  falls  greatly  into 
sin." 

To  the  8th  century  belongs  one  of  the  most 
curious  incidents  in  the  treatment  of  this  question 
by  the  Church.  In  a  letter  of  Pope  (iregory  II. 
(A.D.  714-30)  to  Boniface,   the   Apostle  of  Ger- 


many, written  in  answer  to  a  series  of  qnestioni 
put  to  him  by  the  latter,  we  find  the  Poi>e  treat- 
ing the  case  of  a  wife,  who  through  bodiiv  infir- 
mity becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  conjugal 
duty.  Can  the  husband  in  such  an  event  take 
a  second  wife  ?  The  Pope  replies,  that  it  is  good 
for  him  to  remain  united  to  her.  "  But  he  who 
cannot  contain "  (referring  evidently  to  1  Cor. 
vii.  9),  "let  him  marry  rather;"  but  without 
withdrawing  maintenance  "  from  her  whom  in- 
firmity hinders,  but  no  detestable  fault  excludes" 
from  his  bed — a  decision  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Luther  and  the  Protestant  theologians  in  the 
case  of  the  Liindgrave  of  Hesse.  Further  on  (c. 
6)  the  Pope  condemns  bigamy  genefally,  "since 
that  is  not  rightly  to  be  deemed  marriage  which 
exceeds  the  number  of  two,  for  the  yoke  is  net 
borne  except  by  two"  ((juia  nisi  in  duobus  n«Mi 
geritur  jugum)- — not  a  veiy  complimentary  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  monogamy  (S.  JJonif.  E,.istt. 
ed.  Wiirdtwein,  No.  24). 

We  find  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  a 
second  marriage  in  case  of  a  wife's  bodily  In- 
firmity recurring  in  a  work  not  of  much  later 
date  than  Pope  Gregory's  letter  to  Boniface, 
Archbishop  Egbert  of  York's  Dialogue  on  Church 
Government  (Dialogus  per  intcrrOijat tones  et 
responsiones  de  institutione  ecclesi'tstica).  Tiic 
archbishop  is  however  more  cautious  than  the 
Pope.  He  puts  the  case  (c.  13)  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  (ex  convenientiii  ambo- 
rum),  because  of  the  infirmity  of  one  of  them  ; 
can  the  healthy  one  marry  again,  the  infirm  one 
consenting,  and  promising  continence?  The 
archbishop  implies  that  he  may :  "  By  change  of 
times  necessity  breaks  the  law  ...  in  doubtt'ul 
cases  one  should  not  judge  (in  ambiguis  non  est 
ferenda  sententia)." 

Another  example  in  the  8th  century,  though 
bearing  i-ather  on  concubinage  than  on  bigamy, 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  replies  reported  to  have 
been  given  by  Pope  Stejihen  III.,  whilst  he  was 
in  PVance,  in  the  town  of  Kierzy,  at  the  Breton 
monastery  (in  Carisiaco  villa  Brittannico  inonas- 
terio),  to  various  questions  a»idressed  to  him  A.D. 
754.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  Pope  Leo's 
view  as  to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  a  bond- 
maid concubine  and  marrying  a  freewoman,  and 
(c.  3)  in  further  reply  to  a  case  put  to  him  of  a 
man  marrying  a  bondmaid  in  a  foreign  country, 
then  returning  to  his  own  and  marrying  a  tVee- 
woman,  then  again  going  back  to  the  t'ormer 
country  and  finding  his  bondmaid  wife  married 
to  another,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "such  a 
one  may  take  another  bondmaid  (is  potest  aliam 
accipere),"  but  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  free 
wife. 

The  relaxation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  in  the  Carolingian  era  seems  indeed  to  have 
become  extreme.  This  may  be  inferred,  lor  in- 
stance, from  the  frequency  of  en.iotments  for- 
bidding married  men  to  have  concubines,  for 
which  see  Ansegis,  bk.  vi.  cc.  230,  433,  and  a^ain 
bk.  vii.  c.  338,  the  last  garnished  with  the  some- 
what mii/ argument,  "lest  love  of  the  concubine 
detach  the  man  fri>m  his  wite."  A  contemporary 
capitulary  (A.D.  774)  by  Arechis  Prince  of  IWnt- 
vento,  forbids  a  man  having  a  lawful  wit'e  to  give 
aught  by  any  device  to  his  sons  or  dausihfers 
born  during  her  life  of  another  unlawful  v^ife 
(c.  y),  an  enactment  which  seemingly  points  at 
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practices  avowedly  bigamous.  The  dismissal  of 
wives  by  the  Carolingian  sovereigns,  in  order  to 
marry  others,  becomes  likewise  so  common  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
patent  bigamy  and  bigamy  veiled  under  the  name 
of  divorce.  At  the  summit  of  the  Carolingian 
world  the  great  emperor,  besides  actual  and 
divorced  wives,  sets  the  law  at  defiance  by  keep- 
ing concubines.  The  East  was  even  below  the 
West  in  servility  towards  the  vices  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  year  809  a  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople pronounced  a  second  marriage  of  the 
reigning  emperor  Constantine,  after  sending  his 
first  wife  to  a  convent,  lawful,  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  Divine  law  can  do  nothing  against 
kings." 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  head  Digamy  for 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject ;  in  the 
meanwhile  we  may  conclude  that,  whilst  the 
church  of  the  eight  or  nine  first  centuries  never 
formally  sanctioned  simultaneous  marriage  rela- 
tions with  two  persons,  it  yet  sometimes  indi- 
rectly permitted  them  in  outlying  provinces  in 
the  case  of  a  wife's  infirmity,  and  certainly  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  check  them  among  the 
great  of  the  ruder  races,  nor  probably  generally 
in  the  Carolingian  era.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BIOTHANATOS  (^loeduaros),  "  Qui  morte 
violenta  perit,"  says  Suicer,  siib  v. :  as  if  it  had 
been  contracted  from  "  biaiothanatos,"  which 
is  the  definition  of  "  ol  $LodavaTovvT€s"  given  by 
St.  Chrjsostom  in  disputing  against  the  opinion 
that  the  souls  of  such  after  death  become 
demons  (De  Lazaro  Serm.  ii.  §  1 ;  Op.  vol.  i. 
p.  727  ;  Ed.  Montf.  Comp.  Tertull.  De  Animd, 
c.  57).  According  to  Baronius,  a.d.  138,  n.  4-5, 
it  was  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  Christians 
generally  by.  way  of  reproach  for  preferring  to 
lobC  their  lives  sooner  than  deny  Christ  :  an 
application  that  would  have  been  unmeaning 
had  not  the  prominent  notion  attached  to  the 
w^ord  all  along  been  that  of  people  laying  violent 
hands  upon  themselves ;  and  hence,  according  to 
the  story  told  by  Cassein  (Co.'lat.  iii.  6  ;  comp. 
Ins.  viii.  14),  a  monk  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  a  well  under  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
been  drowned,  was  all  but  reckoned  by  his  abbot 
among  such,  as  being  unworthy  to  be  commemo- 
rated among  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest 
in  peace.  Pagan  moralists,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Lecky  (IJurop.  Mor.  ii.  46,  et  seq.),  con- 
demned suicide  upon  four  grounds.  *'  Christian 
theologians,"  he  adds,  "  were  the  first  to  main- 
tain dogmatically  that  a  man  who  destroys  his 
own  life  has  committed  a  crime  similar  both  in 
kind  and  in  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary 

murderer On   the   other  hand,  the  high 

f>osition  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moral 
•cale,  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  remedial  and  providential  character  of 
•utfering,  have  proved  sufficient  protection 
agaioht  despair.  Enthusi;i.sm,  in  early  times, 
indeed,  animated  many  to  court  martyrdom  ; 
and  Christian  women  were  honoured,  or  at  least 
excused,  for  committing  suicide  to  guard  their 
thastity.  iJut  thi«  f^'wling  died  away  with  the 
occa«ion.H  whirh  evoked  it,  and  evon  asceticism 
wa«  gradually  Ruhjected  to  rule,  when  experience 
had  »hown  the  »;xtreme  limits  to  which  it  could 
b«  cariied  without  injury  to  the  constitution." 
The  *'  Circumr.eiiiorw/i"  a  wild  sect  of  the  Dona- 
ti»U,  are  frequently  rejiroached  for  looking  ujton 


suicide  in  the  light  of  a  virtue  by  St.  Augustine 
(Cont.  Ep.  Farm.  iii.  6  ;  Brev.  Coll.  cum  Don. 
Die  iii.  c.  8,  §  13,  &c.).  By  the  leth  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  560  (Mansi  ix. 
774-84,  and  Pagi,  ibid.),  those  who  committed 
it  in  any  way  "were  neither  to  be  comme- 
morated at  the  oblation,  nor  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave  with  psalm-singing."  Comp.  Gratian, 
Deci-^t.  Part  ii.  cause  23,  9.  5 :  where  this  canon 
and  other  passages  in  point  are  cited.     [E.  S.  Ff.l 

BIRD  (as  symbol).  The  birds  represented  in 
the  earliest  Christian  art  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  species  [see  Dove,  Eagle, 
Phoenix,  &c.].  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the 
early  sarcophaguses  and  frescoes  of  the  catacombs, 
but  it  is  specially  I'emarkable  in  the  first  gothic 
works  of  the  Lombard  churches  in  the  North  of 
Italy.  See  Ruskin  (^Stones  of  Venice,  Appendix, 
vol.  i.,  Byzantine  and  Lombard  Carvings)  where 
early  Lombard  work  is  contrasted  with  Byzan- 
tine. But  in  the  very  earliest  tombs  (see  Aringhi, 
ii.  324,  and  De  Rossi  almost  passim,  Bottari 
t.  178  viii.  tav.  174,  &c.)  birds  assignable  to  no 
particular  species  are  introduced,  apparently  with 
symbolic  purpose.  In  De  Rossi  they  occur  so 
often  on  tombs,  with  or  without  the  palm  branch, 
that  they  may  clearly  be  taken  as  images  of  the 
released  soul  seeking  its  home  in  heaA^en.  Aringhi 
recognizes  this  in  a  passage  of  some  beauty 
(^ii.  324) ;  he  takes  the  lightness  and  aerial  nature 
of  the  Bird  as  a  symbol  of  the  aspiration  of 
faithful  spirits  "  quorum  jugis  potissimum  con- 
versatio,  ut  Apostolus  ait,  in  coelis  est "  (see  also 
Ps.  cxxiii.  6  of  the  released  soul).  He  refers  to 
Bede  who  says  "  Volucres  sunt  qui  sursuin  cor 
habent,  et  coelestia  concupiscunt ; "  and  who 
looks  on  the  bird  also  as  a  sign  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  faithful,  like  birds  "  obviam  Xti  in 
aere  ex  mortuis  sunt  itun."  [Note  the  curious 
analogy  of  the  Psyche-butterfly,  and  compare 
with  it  Hadrian's  "  Animula  vagula,  blandula," 
&c.,  as  if  addressed  to  a  thing  of  uncertain  flight.] 
Ca^gc?  birds  are  occasionally  found  in  paintings  or 
other  representations  (Boldetti,  p.  154,  tav.  vi.). 
They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  human  soul 
in  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  or  they  may  be  emblems 
of  the  imprisonment  of  n  martyr.  Martigny 
describes  a  mosaic  in  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Transtevere,  in  Rome,  where  one  of  these  cages  is 
placed  near  the  ])rophet  Jeremiah,  with  inscrip- 
tion "Christus  Dominus  captus  est  in  peccatis 
nostris;"  and  another  by  Isaiah,  with  the  words 
"Ecce  virgoconcipiet  et  pariet  filium" — referring 
thus  to  the  Passion  and  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord. 

The  symbolism   of  the  cross  by  a  bird's  out- 
spread wings  is  Tertullian's  (^De  Oratione,  c.  29 
[al.  24]) :  Herzog  conjectures  that  the  pictures 
j  or  carvings  of  birds    with    flowers    and    fruits 
combined   are    symbolic    of    Paradise.      In   the 
'  illustrations  to  Le  Blant's  MSS.   Ckrt^tienncs  de 
I  la    Gnule   nondescript    birds   are    found    almost 
passim,  generally    in   pairs   on  each  side  of  the 
monogram   of  Christ,  and   almost    always   with 
the  letters  A  u,   wliich  a|)pear  more  iVtMjuently 
iu  the  ancient  documents  of  Christi;in  Kmnce. 
I       Pairtj  of  diiuking  birds,  peacocks  (see  s.  v.), 
and  also  of  cfmventional  sha[)e,  are  still  to  be 
seen  among  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  By- 
zantine domestic  sculpture  in  Venice  (>toncs  of 
j    Venice,  ii.  138,  plate  xi.).     They  may  be  carried 
back  to  the   Ilth  or   I'2th  century,  perhaps:  ut 
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all  events  they  .ire  clearly  decorative  repetitions 
of  the  bird-symbols  in  the  cutacoinbs  and  earlier 
nii'iiuments.  [R.  St.  J.  T.J 

BIRRUS,  al.  BYRRHUS.  (B7>oj,  Bvpiop.) 
Tlie  word  liirrus  or  liurrus  was  an  oM  Latin 
word  (Festus  «/t  roc.)  equivalent  to  "rul'u.s"  or 
red,  and  identical  probably  with  the  Greek  irvpfiut. 
So  St.  Isidore  seems  to  have  thouijht,  though 
late  copyists,  ignorant  as  most  of  them  were  of 
Greek,  have  made  nonsense  of  his  text.  "  liirrus 
a  Graeco  vocabulum  trahit:  illi  cnim  birrum 
Librium  (?  iru^^di/  or  B-qplov)  dicunt."  (J'i'i'J.  lib. 
xx.  cap.  "24.)  No  traces  of  the  word,  as  the  name 
of  a  garment,  are  to  be  found  betbre  the  Christian 
era.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  such  an  use 
is  in  Artemidorus  (early  in  2ad  century).  Speak- 
ing of  tiie  significance  of  various  articles  of 
dress,  when  seen  in  dreams,  he  says  that  the 
Chlamys  (a  short  military  cloak),  "  which  some 
call  Manlyas,  others  Kphestris,  others  $-qpiov^ 
porten  Is  trouble  and  ditliculty,  and  to  prisoners 
under  trial  portends  con  lemn  ition,  by  reason 
that  it  compas«;es  about  and  confines  the  body  " 
(Oneirocn'tica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3).  Other  writers 
identify  it  with  the  "amphibalus"  (q.  v.). 
"liirrus:  amphibalus  villosus,"  says  Papias. 
And  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Deicolus  {Acta 
SS.  Ord.  liened.  saec.  2,  p.  105),  "  Birrum  .... 
quern  Graeci  ami)hibalum  vocant."  A  fresco 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  Loma. 
Sotterrrnu'i,  tom.  i.  p.  38:)),  in  which  are  repre- 
sented throe  laymen,  SS.  Alilix,  Abdon,  and 
Sennes,  and  one  ecclesiastic,  St.  Vicentius,  will 
probably  give  a  good  idea  of  the  ditl'ercnce  be- 
tween the  Chlamys,  the  Birrus,  and  the  Casula 
(or  Planeta).  St.  Milix  is  represented  wearing 
a  Chlamys;  Abdon  and  Sennes  a  heavy  cloak 
reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  back  of  the 
knee,  and  in  form  diifcring  but  little  from  the 
Chlamys  (see  woodcut,  p.  8).  But  the  Birrus 
(if  such  be  the  garment  intended)  is  provided 
with  a  hood,  or  cowl,  for  wearing  over  the 
head,  as  were  most  such  outer  garments  when 
intemled,  as  was  the  Birrus,  for  out-door  use. 
And  this  hood  is  here  rejiresented  as  worn 
on  the  head.  Such  a  rough  Birrus  as  this 
was  allowed  to  be  worn  by  slaves  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (Lex  1,  de 
Habitu,  speaking  of  them  as  viU'S  l>irri).  And 
hence  some  have  iuferretl,  though  wrongly,  that 
the  Birrus  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  gar- 
ment suitable  only  for  persons  of  the  lowest 
class.  This  was  not  so.  There  were  "  viles 
birri,"  cheap  cloaks,  such  nj.  those  here  allowed 
as  a  i)rivilt'ge  to  slaves;  there  were  *' [»retiosi 
birri,"  costly  cloaks,  such  as  those  of  which  St. 
Augustine  says  that  they  might  perhaps  be  fitting 
for  a  bishop,  but  not  fitting  tor  Augustine,  "a 
poor  man,  as  his  parents  ha<l  been  jioor  before 
him  "  {Scnno  (/<■  Divcrsis,  3.')(1,  tom.  v.  p.  l')79). 
From  the  4th  century  onward  the  mention  of  the 
Birrus  is  not  unfrequent,  as  of  an  out-door  dress 
used  alike  by  laymen  (St.  Augustin.  De  Verbis 
A{>osf.  St-rm.  xviii.  cap.  l(^)  and  by  ecclesiastics.* 
And    in  these  later  notices  it  is  almost  always 

'  More  particularly  we  h^u  of  bbdiopM  wearing  tbom 
(as  an  oiitxtour  droHtt),  St.  Augustine,  aImivo  ci(r«i,  and  I>e 
vita  ('/'•nViwimt.St'rni.  iL  ;  I'aila<liun,  Ilitt.  iMiuaic.  c.  136; 
Oregor.  Tunm.  Iliyf.  Franc,  lib  ii.  c.  1.  Many  coniurifa 
later  wi'  read  of  St.  riK>nia.s  of  CanUTbury  weArlng  a 
Birru>  (  Anmiymua  (i«  MiracuUt  S.  Thoniae  Cantuarentit, 
apud  Ducani^e). 


referred  to  as  being  either  a  somewhat  expensive 
dress,  or  as  having  a  certain  secular  character 
attaching  to  it  as  compared  with  the  dress  worn 
by  monks.  Thus  C.assianus  (circ.  418  A.D.) 
describing  the  dress  of  monks,  says  {De  Habitu 
MoTuich.  lib.  i.  cap.  7)  that  they  avoid  the  costli- 
ne.ss  and  the  pretence  to  dignity  implied  in  the 
Planeta  and  the  Birrus  (Planet icarum  simul 
atque  biriMirum  pretia  simul  et  ambitionem  ile- 
clinant).  And  St.  Isidore  in  like  manner  couples 
together  the  Planeta  and  the  Birrus  as  garments 
whi(;h  are  not  allowable  to  monks  (Liuteo  non 
licet  Monachum  indui.  Orarium,  birros,  j)laneta."», 
non  est  f;is  uti,  Rc'jula,  cap.  Ki).  And  this  will 
account  for  the  peculiar  language  of  the  r_*th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Gangra  (a.  I'519),  warn- 
ing men  against  attributing  too  much  importance 
to  the  monastic  dress  for  its  own  sake,  and 
despising  those  who  wore  "birri  "  (tous  $-ffpovs 
(popovyras).  Towards  the  close  of. the  *3th  cen- 
tury we  find  St.  Gregory  the  Great  using  the 
term  "Birrus  albus  "  in  speaking  of  the  white 
"Christening-Cloak"  worn  by  the  newly  ba[>- 
tized  (Lib.  vii.  Indict,  i.  Kpist.  .')).  And  the 
word  has  many  descendants  in  mediaeval  Latin, 
such  as  Birettum,  Birreta,  Birrati  (the  Car- 
melite Monks,  "  Les  Freres  Barrez,"  were  so 
called);  and  in  old  French,  as  "  Bure "  coarse 
cloth.  Bureau  (Fr.  and  Eng.),  a  table  covered 
with  coarse  cloth,  such  as  was  used  for  official 
business  (Menage).  [W.  B.  M.] 

BIRTHDAYS  OF  SAINTS.     [Festivals.] 

BISHOP.     Names  and  titles.     Origin  of  the 
offi(;e. 

I.  Appointment. 

1.  Klection. 

o.  Whoeloctod.  /3.  Who  were  eligible,  y.  Time, 
mode,  and  place  of  election. 

2.  Confirmation. 

3.  Ordination. 

a.  Matt«^r  and  form.  fi.  Ordainers.  y.  Flace 
and  time  of  ordination.  6.  Itegister  of  ordi- 
nations. 

4.  Fnthri>iiizutiun. 
6.  Oiitlis. 

a.  lYofossion  of  obedience  to  metropolitan.  /5. 
Oiith  of  alleplunce  to  the  emperor  or  king. 
y.  Oath  against  bimony. 

II.  Removal. 

1.  By  translation. 

2.  By  resignation. 

a.  Simply.  /3.  In  favour  of  a  socoeflBor.  y.  So 
far  mi  to  obtain  a  coa<ynlor. 

3.  By  do^Kisition.  ab«»«)lute  or  temporary. 

A.  tor  what  cjui!«e. 

a.  Of  irreKularilit>8  which  vitiated  the  oon« 
fr-cralion  ab  initio,  fi.  Of  such  as  en« 
taiUxt  dt'positioti  tYom  the  office  already 
conlemtl.  y.  Of  such  as  also  entailed 
e.Ta)mniunicHtion.  j.  Of  such  as  entailed 
only  t<u>]M>nslon. 

B.  By  what  authurity. 

III.  Offices  and  Functions,   in    relation    to    the 

Church. 
1.  Spiritual,  arising  from  bis  ofBce  as  bishop. 

a.  Singly,  in  mspect  to  hii»  own  dinci'se. 

I.  Onlination.  it.  Confirmation,  iii.  Admi- 
ni.sfr.iiion  of  sacMracnt.-.  iv.  Preaching. 
V.  lUmlpliue.  vi.  ('re«Hl.-».  liturgy. church 
worship,  &c.,  and  church  allairs  g»n<^ 
rally,  vii.  Visiution  of  I»ii«c«'>e.  viil. 
Was  the  reprew'ntative  of  the  diocese: 
1.  in  issuing  lUtrrae  formataf ;  i  in 
comnniniaiting  with  other  diHi*e*,  ix. 
Alms  and  cliurt  h  profxTty.  x.  Tatron- 
age  of  benellces  in  the  dioc-  s^.  XJ.  Ar- 
bitration of  law-suits,  xii.  How  far 
allowed  to  act  out  of  bis  own  di<>c«-Sft 
xiiL   A  mugle   biahop  to  each   diocei>«. 
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and  a  single  diocese  to  each  bisbop. 
xiv.  Size  of  dioceses,  their  union,  subdi- 
vision, &c.     XV.  Residence. 

p.  Jointly,  in  synod,  in  respect  to  his  province. 

y.  Collectively,  in  general  council,  in  respect  to 
the  Church  at  large. 
&  Temporal,  conferred  by  the  stat«. 

L  Judicial  authority  in  secular  causes,  ii.  Be- 
came a  member  of  state  councils  witena- 
geraots,  &c.  iii.  Authority  over  subordinate 
civil  magistrates,  iv.  Protection  of  minors, 
widows,  prisoners.  &c.  •  v.  Office  of  crowning 
emperor  or  king.  vi.  Not  sworn  in  a  court 
of  Justice.  \n.  Intercession  for  criminals. 
Tlii.  Special  legal  protection  of  his  life  and 
propert)'.  ix.  Exemption  from  jurisdiction 
of  civil  courts,  x.  Legal  force  of  synodicxil 
decisions  and  canons,  xi.  But  restricted  also 
by  law  or  canon  in  various  ways :  as,  1.  in 
the  disposing  of  his  property  by  will ;  2.  in 
the  reading  of  heathen  or  of  heretical  books ; 
3.  in  ways  of  living;  4.  in  the  matter  of 
fiscal  burdens,  military  service,  &c.  xii.  Of 
the  education  given  in  the  bishop's  h>use. 
3.  Social  and  honorary  privileges. 

L  Of  Ixjwing  the  head,  kissing  the  hands  and  the 
feet,  kc.  ii.  Mitre,  ring,  pastoral  staff,  and 
other  vestments  and  insignia,  iii  Of  sing- 
ing Hosann;is  before  him.  iv.  Of  ihe  phrase 
"  Corona  tua."  v.  Of  the  bishop's  throne,  &c. 
vi.  Bishops  attended  by  two  presbyters^  &c. 

IV.  yosition,  in  relntion  to  other  bishops. 

1.  All  in  their  inherent  office  equal — litterae  commib- 

rticatoriac— order  of  prec*  dence. 

2.  Archbishop,   primate,   metropolitan,    exarch,    pa- 

triarch, pope.     (See  under  the  several  articles.) 

3.  Special  cases,  as  In  Alrica  and  at  Alexandria. 

4.  AuTO<e'(i)aAot. 

5.  Chorepi>copi. 

6.  SufTragans.  .  ^g^  „„^^^  ,j^^ 

<.  Coa.ijutors.  V       glyeral  article8.^ 

8.  Intercessores  and  inter-  i        several  articles., 

veil  lores. 

9.  Comniendatarii. 

V".  Anomalous  cases. 

1.  Episcopi  vagantes,  <rxoAafoi'T€s,  ambalantes,  &c. 

2.  Monastic  bishops. 

3.  Antlstes  palatii. 

4.  Episcopus  cardinalis, 

5.  Epi.scopius  regionarius. 

6.  Titular  bishops,  and  in  paHibtu  ivfidelium. 

7.  Epi-copus  ordinum. 

8-  Libra,  as  the  collective  name  of  the  suffragans  of 

the  see  of  Rome. 
9.  La>  holders  of  bishoprics. 
10.  Episcopi  Katuorum — Innocentium— Pueromm. 
(Auihoriiies.) 

Bishop  CEvlaKoiros,  a  term  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Church  through  the  LXX.  usage  of  it, 
and  first  by  the  Hellenic  portion  of  the  Church, 
^-TKrwoiTT?  [Acts  i.  20]  being  foiined  froin  it  to 
express  the  office)  =  in  tiie  Acts,  iu  St.  Paul's 
Kpistles,  and  in  the  contemporary  St.  Clement  of 
Home  (but  wrongly  so  interpreted  in  the  spurious 
Epi«t.  of  St.  Ignatius  to  Hero,  cc.  iii.  viii.),  first 
an  appellative  (Acts  xx.  28),  and  then  an  inter- 
changeable title,  of  the  irpto'^vTfpoi,  who  minis- 
t«Te<l  to  the  several  Churches  under  the  Apostles  : 
but  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  2nd  century, 
and  from  St.  Ignatius  onward.s,  the  distinctive 
name,  rdopted  as  such   in  every  language  used 

bj  Christian.^,  Ea.stern  (Syriac,  j,5^0  Q  opc^J  . 

Arabic,  eJuLw!;Kthiopic,^^rt4'8rt  :  Coptic, 

ItieniCKoriOC)  a»  well  as  Western  (Scan- 
dinavian  and  Teutonj<;,  as  well  hh  I..atinized),  of 
the  fcingle  president  of  a  diocese  (napoiKia,  Sioi- 
«ny«rif),  who  came  in  the  room  of  tlie  .\postles, 
iUriog  preshyterH.  deacon.s,  and  laity  under  him, 
and  p<-j»se.vsiiig  exclu.«ive  power  of  ordination,  and 
primarily  of  confirmation,  with  prim;iry  aiitliority 
ia  the  adminintratjou  of  the  .s;icramcntk  and  of 
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discipline  (St.  Ignat.  ad  Polycarp  init.  and  v.  vf. 
viii. ;  ad  Ephcs.  i.  ii.  ;  Martyr,  b.  Ignat.  §  iii. ; 
Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.  §  xvi. ;  Polycrates  ap.  Euseb. 
H.  E.  V.  24 ;  Hadrian.  Imper.  Epist.  ap.  Vopisc. 
iu  V.  Saturnin. ;  Hermas  Pastor,  Vis.  iii.  5 ; 
Murator.  Canon,  p.  20,  ed.  Tregelles  [of  Pius, 
bishop  of  Rome] ;  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E,  i"i. 
23  [of  St.  James  of  Jerusalem],  and  iv.  22  [of 
Symeon  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  69];  Dion.  Cor.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23  [of  Dionysius  (appointed  bv 
St.  Paul),  Publius,  Quadratus,  of  Athens] ;  St. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  13,  and  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  1 ;  &c. &c. &c.): — "Episcopi  "  being  thenceforth 
occasionally  still  called  "  presbyteri,"  but  not 
vice  versa  [see,  however,  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Quis 
Dives  Salvetur,  xlii.  and  TertuU.  de  Praescript. 
iii.];  see  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat.  ii.  13,  pp.  547, 
sq.  ed.  Churton : — T(^t6  yap  reus  iKoivivovv 
6v6/j.aTi'  \onrhi'  5e  rh  l5ia(lov  iKaaro}  cnroueue- 
fjLTjTai  ovofia,  'Ein(TK67rov  'E7rj(T/co7rw,  irpeafivTepov 
irpecr^vTepcf}  (St.  Chrys.  in  Phil.  1,  Iloin.  i.). 

Called  also  J./)os^o/us»  at  first,  but  for  so  short  a 
time  as  to  leave  little  more  than  a  tradition  of  the 
fact  (Theodor.  Mopsuest.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  ap.  Rab. 
Maur.  vi.  604 ;  Theodoret  in  1  Ti7n.  iii.  1,  in  Phil, 
i.  1,  ii.  25:  Ambrosiast.  in  Ephes.  iv.  12,  and 
ap.  Amalar.  de  Off.  Eccl.  ii.  13 — N.  T.  usage, 
as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7,  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  Phil.  ii.  25, 
is  indecisive). 

Called  likewise,  but  rarely  after  the  fourth 
century,  by  names  applied  also  to  presbyters 
(cf.  Trpoiardfxevoi,  1  Thess.  v.  12  and  see  Herm. 
Past.  Vis.  ii.  4;  riyouiJ.€j'oi,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  and 
see  Herm.  Past.  Vis.  ii.  2,  iii.  9,  St.  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor.  i.  21);  as,  e.g.  Upo^aTccs  or  llpofaTws 
rrjs  ^EKKXrjalas  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb.  N.  E.  iv. 
23,  vi.  3,  H.  vii.  13,  viii.  18,  &c. ;  and  probably 
in  iSt.  Gi-c.^.  Nyss.  de  Scopo  Christian.  0pp.  iii. 
306 ;  of  presbyters,  in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orxtt.  i. ; 
St.  Basil.  M.  Peg.  Moral.  Ixx.  36 ;  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  together,  in  Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  341, 
can.  1 ;  the  word  is  ambiguous  in  St.  Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  i.  67)  ;  Upoiardfi^vos  (of  bishops,  in 
Eusebius ;  or  again,  ■npofffo.s,  Euseb.  vi.  10. 
and  so  b  TrpoaTOTcSi/ "AyyeAos,  Oecum.  et  Areth. 
in  Apoc.  ii.  1  ;  and  irpoaraaia  of  a  bishoj)ric, 
Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  4,  vi,  35  ;  and  of  the  presbytcrate 
in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  1 ;  and  St.  Chrys.  llom.  xi. 
in  1  Tim.  iii.);  Tlp6fhpos  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  viii.  2,  &c.;  Cone.  TruU.  cap.  xxxvii. ;  and 
Tnoedpla  awoffToKLKr)  =  a  bishopric,  Theodoret, 
iii.  14  ;  of  presbyters  in  Euseb.  //.  E.  x.  4,  Syncs. 
Epist.  xii.);  Praesidens  (Tertull.  de  Ccr.  Mil.  iii., 
and  Senior  of  both,  id.  Apol.  39);  Praepositns 
(of  bishops  in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  iii.  ix.  xiii.,  &c. : 
St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  26,  Epist.  xlii. ;  of  jires- 
byters,  in  St.  Cypv.  Epist.  3,  21);  Antides  (of 
bishops  repeatedly,  as  in  Justinian's  Code.  St.  Gie- 
gory  the  Great,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  so  expressly  Isidor. 
Hispal.  Etymol.  VII.  xii.  §  16  ;  of  presbyters,  as  in 
Ambrosiast.  in  1  Tim.  v. ;  of  both  bishop  and  ])rc's- 
byter,  in  St.  Aug.  Serm.  251  de  Poeuit.  ;  but  "  an- 
tistcs  ordine  in  secuiido"  of"  a  presbyter,  by  the 
tim<;of  Sidon.Apollin.  Epist. iv.  11);  and  sometimes 
at  first  by  the  name  itself  of  npe(T/3ivT«poy(Sf.  Iren. 
ado.  Ilacr.  III.  ii.  2,  IV.  xxvi.  2,  and  ap.  Euseb. 
//.  E.  V.  24  ;  St.  Clem.  Alex.,  Quis  Dives  Sdlrvtur, 
xlii.,  who  calls  the  same  person  both  i-nicTKoiros 
au'l  trpfa^vTfpos);  while  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Au- 
gustiii,  after  1  Pet.  v.  1,  call  presbyters  '*  c«tm- 
pre>.byteri  nostri;"  and  4th  century  writers,  :\a 
Aiiibro&iast.  in  1    Tim.  iii.  10,  and  the  Qu.  Vot, 
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et  Nov.  Test.  ci.  in  Append,  to  St.  Aug.  III.  ii.  93, 
describe  the  bishop  as  "  primus  j)vesbyter  "  or 
"  inter  presbyteros,"  and  speak  of  "  compres- 
byteri"  and  "  consacerdotes  "  (the  use  ot"  "  prae- 
latus "  for  bishop  exclusively  is  altogether  mo- 
dern ;  but  "  De  Praelatorum  Simplicitate  "  was  a 
titU  of  St.  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl. ;  and  the  word 
is  used  '"'■'."  bishops  and  presbyters  together  in 
St.  Clreg;.  M.  lieij.  Pastoral. ;  it  is  used  also  of 
an  ahhat,  as  in  Cone.  Suess.  ii.  a.d.  So.S). 

Called  also,  and  from  an  early  date,  by  names 
exclusively  belonging  to  bishops  specifically  such, 
as  ''Apx(^y,  or  Princeps,  Ecclesiae,  or  Populi 
(Origen,  cont.  Gels.  iii. ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  28, 
viii.  1 ;  St.  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  iii.  14;  St.  Jerome 
repeatedly ;  Paulinus,  Epist.  ad  Ahjp.  xlv. ; 
Oj)tat.  i.  p.  15,  ed.  1G79 ;  and  so  apxh  for 
bishopric,  as  e.  g.  in  Eusebius,  //.  E.  vi.  29); 
or  Princeps  simply  (St.  Jerome  in  Ps.  xlv.  and 
in  Esai.  Ix.  17,  &c. ;  and  so  in  the  5th  century 
[or  more  prob.  the  6th  or  7th]  St.  Patrick's 
canons  so  styled,  in  D'Athery,  and  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Counc.  ii.)  ;  Hector,  as  in  Hilary  the 
Deacon,  in  Ephes.  iv.,  and  Greg.  M.  Peq.  Pastor. ; 
I*riiesul  (Pope  Julius,  Epist.  ad  Euseb.  ap.  Con- 
stant, i.  382  [see  Du  Cange],  and  so  Pracsulatiis 
=  Episcopate  in  e.  g.  Cassiodor.)  ;  HpoT]yov- 
fjLfvos  and  npwroKaOeSp'iTTjs  (Herm.  Past.  lis.  iii. 
9)  ;  rian-os  or  Papa  (especially,  at  first,  in  Africa, 
Dion.  Alex,  ad  Philem.  in  Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  7  ; 
TertuU.  de  Piulic.  xiii. ;  Letters  of  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Augustin.  Sidon.  Apollin.  &c.,  and  in  St.  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Snip.  Severus,  Sec. — compare  also 
Abuna,  in-  the  Church  of  Abyssinia),  used  down  to 
a  period  later  than  Charlemngne  (e.g.  in  Walafr. 
Strab.  de  Reb.  Eccl.  vii.,  about  A.D.  840,  and 
Eulo<].  Cordtib.  about  A.D.  850)  of  all  bishops 
(Bingh.  II.  ii.  7 ;  Casaubon,  Exercit.  xiv.  §  4  ; 
Thomassin,  I.  i.  4,  50 ;  Suicer ;  Du  Cange)  ;  and 
in  the  East  (as  still  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Churches)  of  presbyters  also,  and  especially  of 
abbats  (but  Goar's  distinction,  irdiras  =  a  bishop, 
and  nanas  =  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  clergy, 
seems  a  refinement),  but  gradually  restricted  by 
usage  in  the  West  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  (see 
Cone.  Tulct.  A.D.  400,  Labbe,  ii.  1227  ;  Cone.  Pom. 
Palm.  A.D.  50.i ;  and  En  nodi  us,  Lib.  Apoloijet., 
of  the  same  date  ;  Cone.  Constantin.  A.D.  681, 
Act.  1  and  2  ;  Gieseler  refers  to  Jo.  Diccmann, 
de  Vocis  Pa/kie  Aetatibus,  Viteberg.  1671),  and 
finally  and  absolutely  so  limited  by  Greg.  VII.  in 
a  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  1(>73  (liaron.  Martijrol. 
Jan.  10);  and  in  the  East  to  the  bishop  ot 
Alexandria  (Thomassin,  I.  i.  50,  §  14,  Du  Cange; 
but  that  it  was  grantoil  formally  to  St.  Cynl 
of  Alexandria  by  Pope  Celestine  [Nicej)h.  xiv.  34] 
is  a  manitest  and  confessed  [liamn.  as  above] 
fiction); — sometimes,  again,  in  the  5th  century, 
''A7"y€Aoj  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  142;  St.  Ambrose  in 
1  Cor.  xi.;  St.  Jerome  i«  1  Cor.  xi.;  Socrat.  iv.  23; 
from  Rev.  i.  ii.,  and  compare  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14,  f»r.d 
possibly  1  Cor.  xi.  10);  and  so,  in  Saxon  England, 
God's  "  liydels,"  or  messengers  (''  Rydelas,"  Lmra 
of  Ethclri'd,  vii.  19,  and  of  Cinnte,  2'")); — and 
"E^opoi,  and  the  office  '¥.<pop(ia  (Philostorg.  Iii. 
4,  I.'));  and,  .s  the  8th  and  later  centuries, 
I.atinne<l  into  Speculator  (in  Cone.  Suess.  iii. 
A.D.  802);  and  varied  by  Anglo-Saxon  "  pom- 
positas,"  in  episcopal  signatures  to  charters,  into 
/nspector,  Su}yrs}>ector,  \'isitiitory  Inspector  Plcbis 
Dei,  h'ltt.tscopus  Pcijis  Dei,  &c.  &c.  (Kemble, 
CW.  Vi}il.  passim) ; — called  also  Patriareha  (so 
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Dupin,  Dissert,  i.  §  5,  and  Suicer;  the  name  being 
first  confined  to  the  niglier  bishops,  ace.  te 
Suicer,  by  Socrates  v.  8.  c.  A.D.  440).  yet  only  rhe- 
torically so  c.illed  in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  (Orat.  20,  3(j, 
41)  and"  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  (Orat.  I'uncbr.  in  Mrttt.  ; 
and  see  liingh.  J  I.  ii.  9),  liut  as  an  ordinary  name 
under  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  (Ath.ilaric,  h'pist. 
ad  Joan.  J'<ip.  in  Cassiodor.  ix.  15). 

Called  also  by  names  indicative  of  their  func- 
tions; as,  'l€pd/)XTj$  (Pseuilo-Dion.  Areop.  Eccl. 
Hierarch.  c.  v  ;  &c.); — Snccvdos  or  J'onfifex, 
often  of  bishops  exclusively  (Taylor,  PJpisc. 
Assert.  §  27) ;  and  so  Aeiroupyia  for  bishopric, 
e.  g.  in  Euseb.  vi.  29  : — Summus  or  ^faxi]nus 
Pontifex,  or  Summus  Sacerdos  (ironically  in 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  i.,  but  seriously,  de  Papt.^ 
xvii, ;  and  of  all  bishops  as  such,  in  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  Sidon. 
Apollin,  Qu.  in  Vet.  et  Not.  Test,  ci,  kc. ;  Cone. 
Aijath.  A.D.  506,  can.  35,  and  down  to  the  11th 
century  [see  Du  Cange],  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
* .\pxifp^vs  occurring  as  early  as  St.  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor.  i.); — Pater  Pxtrum  and  Episcopus  Epi- 
scoporum,  but  rhetorically  only  (.Sidon.  Apollin. 
Papist,  vi.  1,  after  Pseudo-Clem,  ad  Jacob.  Epist. 
1);  while  in  Africa,  where  the  power  of  the 
metropolitan  developed  more  slowly,  St.  Cyj^riaa 
(p.  158,  Fell)  in  Cone.  Carth.  declares  that  no  one 
in  Africa  "Episcopum  se  Episcoporum  constituit;" 
and  Cone.  Carth.  A.D.  256  (in  St.  Cyprian),  and 
Cone.  Jlippon.  Peg.  a.d.  393,  can.  39,  in  Cod.  Can. 
Eccl.  Afric.,  forbid  expressly  the  assumption  of 
such  titles  as  "Princeps  Saccrdotum,  aut  Summus 
Sac^rdos,  aut  aliquid  hujusmodi,"  and  c<immand 
evei.  the  PiJi;;ute  of  Africa  to  be  called  by  no 
other  tit'e  than  that  of  "  primae  sedis  Episcopus  ;" 
— or  again  from  the  4th  century  (but  the  terms 
are  in  substance  in  St.  Ignatius,  ad  Ephes.  vi. 
'ETrtrrKOTTov  ios  avrhv  rhu  Kvpiov,  ad  Trail,  i. 
T<^  'ETria-KS-rrtf}  us  XpiarQ ;  and  St.  Cypr.  Epist. 
55,  63;  and  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  20),  Vicarius  Christt  — 
Domini— Dei  (St.  Basil.  M.  Constit.  Monnst.  22  j 
0pp.  ii.  792  [6  rov  SoJTiJpoi  UTe'xa'i'  irpSauirov] ; 
St.  Ambrose  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10;  Pseudo-Dion.  Areop. 
Eccl.  Hier.  ii.  2;  Qu.  Vet.  et  Not.  Test.  127,  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  St.  Aug.  iii.); — and  from  a  consi- 
derably earlier  date,  Vicurins  or  Successor  Apo- 
sto/onim  (Hij)polyt.  Hacr.  J'n>cm.  p.  .3  ;  St.  Iren. 
iidr.  Ifaer.  iii.  3;  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  62,  69;  Fir- 
milian  in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  55,  75;  Cone.  Carth. 
iii.  in  St.  Cyprian,  A.D.  256,  can.  Ixxix.;  St. 
Jerome,  Epist.  liv.  al.  Ivii.;  Pseud.  Dion.  Areop. 
Eccl.  Hier.  ii.  2 ;  and  in  substance  St.  Aug.  in 
Ps.  xlv.  16,  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  vii.  43,  Serm.  cii. 
0.  1,  De  Util.  Credcndi,  §  35,  Epi.st.  42,  &c.)  ;— 
also  M«(rlTijj  (Origen,  St.  Basil  M.,  St.  Chrys., 
AfX)st.  Constit.  iv.  26,  &c.,  in  Cotel.  ad  Coiuftit. 
Aj>ost.  vol.  i.  p.  237  ;  and  ixfrrhnai'  &(ov  koI  ai'- 
dp(irK(t)v,  rovro  yiip  fcrwi  6  'Itpevs,  St.  (ircg.  Naz. 
Orat.  i.) ;  but  by  St.  Augustin's  time  it  had  be- 
come expedient  to  condemn  the  calling  a  bishop 
by  the  name  of  "  Me«liator  "  {Cont.  J'unnen.  ii.  8, 
()pp.  ix.  35); — rioi/iVi  Ais^or  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  36, 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  and  St.  Hilar,  passim  ;  Cone.  Sar- 
dic.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi. ;  Theodoret,  iv.  8,  &c.  &c. ; 
.so  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  "The  bishops  and 
pastors  of  Thy  flock  ;"  "  pastores  ovium,"  m 
St.  Cypr.  of  presbyters,  but  not  pastor  simply  : 
so  Taylor,  Episcop.  Asserted,  §  25  :  see,  however, 
the  u«e  of  iroi^atVciv,  in  Acts  xx.  28): — extra- 
vagantly denominated  e<J>s  ^Eniynos  nfrk  Qthy^ 
and    by    other  extreme  designations,    in  Apoit. 
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Comtit  ii.  26 ;  and  at  a  later  date,  Throntts  Dei 
{Cone.  Tolet.  xi.  a.d.  675,  can.  5,  and  Carloving. 
Capitul.,  quoted  by  Du  Cange). 

Designated  also  by  the  titles  of, — 1.  Apostoltcus, 
applied  to  all  bishops  (and  their  sees  called  "  sedes 
Apostolicae  ")  as  late  as  Charlemagne  (St.  Aug. 
IJpist.  42;  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  ix.  42;  Venant. 
J^'ortun.  Poem,  iii.  ;  Formulae  in  Marculfus  ; 
Gunthram  in  Cone.  Matisc.  ii.  A.D.  585  ;  arnd  see 
Casaubon,  Exercit.  xiv.  §  4 ;  and  Thomassin,  I.  i. 
4);  restricted  at  one  time  to  metropolitans 
(Siricius,  a.d.  384—398,  Epist.  iv.  c.  1 ;  Alcuin, 
de  Div.  Off.  xxxvii.)  ;  but  gradually  turned  into 
ii  substantive  appellation  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
(as  in  Rup.  Tuit.  de  Div.  Off.  i.  27,  a.d.  1111); 
while  a  council  of  the  11th  century  is  said  to 
hare  excommunicated  an  archbishop  of  Gallicia 
for  so  styling  himself  [Apostolicus]  ;  and  used  in 
the  12th  and  following  centuries  as  the  Pope's  ordi- 
nary designation  {e.  g.  in  the  English  Year-books, 
"  L'Apostoile,"  or  "  L'Apostole  ;"  Spelman's 
further  statement  —  that  he  was  called  also 
Apostolus — seems  a  mistake); — 2.  Beatissimus 
• — Sanctissimus — Reverendissimus — Deo  Amabilis 
'—0€O<pi\4(TTaTos  — 'AyiwTaros  —  MaKapiwraTos 
— 'OaidoraTos — AiSetrt/iwraroj  (in  the  Councils, 
Justinian's  Laws,  superscriptions  to  letters,  as  St. 
Cyprian's,  St.  Augustin's,  &c.  &c. ;  and  Socrates 
[It.  E.  vi.  Frooem.']  apologizes  for  not  calling  the 
bishops,  his  contemporaries,  Q€0<pi\eardrovs  f^ 
ayiuTOLTovs  fi  to  ToiavTo)  ; — 3.  Dominvs — 'A^tr- 
ir6rr}s  —  Sanctitas  Tua — 'H  '2.^  XprjcTC/TTjs,  Ma- 
Kapi6Trjs,  'Ayi6Tr}5  (like  authorities) ; — t.  "  Dei 
gratia  Archiepiscopus "  first  occurs  in  England 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  (Counc.  of  Hatfield,  a.d. 
680,  in  Baed.  If.  E.  iv.  17),  and  so  on  in  general 
of  his  successors  (e.  g.  of  Nothelm,  in  Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipt.  65),  &c. ; — 5.  Lastly,  "  Servus  Ser- 
vorum  Dei "  is  found  as  early  as  Desiderius, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  A.D.  650,  who  so  styles  himself 
(Thomassin,  L  i.  4,  §  4). 

For  the  nature  and  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry  as  such — in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to 
bishops  and  presbyters — see  Clergy,  Presby- 
TER.S.  The  special  episcopal  office  as  above  de- 
scribed,— consisting  in  a  presidency  over  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  a  particular  diocese,  with  a 
veto,  and  with  a  sole  power  of  ordination, — and 
whether  regarded  (with  later  schoolmen)  as  one 
order  with  the  presbyterate,  on  the  ground  of 
the  powers  of  the  ministry  common  to  both, 
diiferenced  only  by  peculiar  and  additional  powers 
belonging  to  bishops,  or  (according  to  the  earlier 
and  more  common  view)  as  a  distinct  order,  on 
the  ground  of  those  additional  powers, — finds  its 
actual  institution  implied  and  recorded  in  the 
N.  T. :  1.  in  th^  position  of  St.  James  of  Jeru- 
•alem  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18,  Gal.  ii.  9), 
affirmed  also  by  all  antiquity  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  ; — 2.  in  the  aji|»ointment  by  St.  Paul, 
when  his  "  measure"  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  grew  too 
large  for  his  own  personal  supervision,  of  single 
officers,  with  powers  of  ordination  (1  Tim.  iii.  13, 
Tit.  i.  5)  and  jurisdiction  (both  in  church  wor- 
ship, 1  Tim.  ii.  1-12,  and  over  all  church  mem- 
ber*, including  presbyters,  1  Tim.  v.  1-22,  Tit.  i. 
Sf  ''•)»  atid  probably  of  confiiTnation  (1  Tim.  v. 
22;,  in  the  Apostle's  stead  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  Tit.  i.  5), 
1.  e.  of  bishofjc  in  the  later  Btnse  of  the  tenn 
(removeable,  like  later  bishop«,  and,  as  it  seems, 
actually  remove!,  when  the  needs  of  the  Church 
m  hQ«  particular  caaes  required  it), — viz.  Timothy 
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at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  certainly  (and  so 
the  Fathers  with  one  accord) ;  and,  not  improb- 
ably, Epaphroditus  at  Philippi  (Phil.  ii.  25,  and 
so  Theodoret  in  1  Tim.  vi.  1),  and  Archippus  at 
Colossae  (Col.  iv.  17,  Philem.  2;  and  so  Ambrose 
in  Col.  iv.  17) ;  to  whom  the  Fathers  add  a  great 
many  more  (see  a  list  in  Apost.  Constit.  v;ii.  47, 
and  among  moderns  in  Andrewes,  Epist.  i.  ad  Pet. 
Molin.,  0pp.  Posth.  pp.  185, 186)  ;— 3.  in  the"'A7- 
y^XoL  of  Rev.  i.-iii.  [Angels  of  Churches],  who 
were  real  individual  persons,  although  symbol- 
ized as  stars  (Rev.  i.  20),  just  as  the  Churches 
they  governed  were  real  Churches,  which  are 
symbolized  likewise  as  candlesticks;  and  who 
are  proved  to  have  been  bishops,  (i.)  by  the 
analogy  of  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14 ;  (ii.)  by  their  stand- 
ing for  and  representing  their  several  Churches ; 
(iii.)  by  the  fact  (see  further  on)  that  St.  John 
is  expressly  and  specially  stated  to  have  ap- 
pointed bishops  from  city  to  city  in  these  very 
regions  ;  (iv.)  by  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  term  from  early  times,  as  in  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Aug.,  Oecumen.  and  Arethas  in 
Apocalyps.  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
probable  mention  (the  reading  of  Rev.  ii.  20  being 
not  altogether  certain)  of  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 
And  these  intimations  find  their  counterpart  and 
confirmation,  (1)  in  express  statements  of  early 
Fathers,  as  (i.)  St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  i.  44, 
that  the  Apostles,  having  appointed  presbyter* 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  several  Churches 
in  the  first  instance,  proceeded,  as  a  further  and 
distinct  step,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ministry  without  schisms  or 
quarrels,  to  appoint  some  further  institution, 
whereby  the  succession  of  such  presbyters  and 
deacons  might  be  kept  up,  as  first  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  so  after  them  by  other  chosen  men ; 
i.  e.in  other  words,  instituted  the  order  of  bishops  : 
KaT€(TTT](rav  [ol  'AirdcTToKoi]  tovs  irponp'qfxivovs 
\jTri(TK6iTovs  Koi  ZiaK6vovs~\,  KoX  jx^raiv  iiriyo/xi}p 
SiSdliKaaiP,  Utrccs  iav  Koiix-qQwaiv,  Zia^i^uvrai, 
iTfpoi  ZiZoKLixaafxiuoi  6,uSp€s  t})u  \€iTovpyiau 
avrwv'  TOVS  oZv  KaraaTaOePTas^vTr'  iK^ivuv  [i.  e. 
the  Apostles  themselves]  f/  f^eTa^v  v(p'  cTepwv 
iKKoyifiwv  avhpwv,  k.t.A.  (ii.)  The  Muratorian 
Canon  (p.  17,  ed.  Tregelles),  "  Quarti  Evange- 
liorum  Johannis  ex  decipolis  "  [John  the  Apostle 
as  distinguished  from  John  Baptist],  '*  cohor- 
tantibus  condiscipulis  et  episcopis  suis ;" — Ter- 
tullian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  5),  "Ordo  episcoporum 
ad  originem  recensus  in  Joannem  stabit  auc- 
torem  ;" — St.  Clement  Alex.  (Quis  Dives  Salvetur, 
xlii.  0pp.  p.  959,  and  in  Euseb.  Jf.  E.  iii.  23), 
'ATTT^et  [sc.  St.  John  when  returned  from  Patmos 
to  Ephesus]  irapaKakov/xfuos  Kal  irr]  to  ttAt)- 
<Ti6x'J^po-  Tuv  fdvcDU,  'Oirov  /iifv  'ETTiaKSirovs  koto- 
arijawv,  uirov  St  oKas  'Y.KK\ri(Tias  apjxucrwv,  Sttou 
Sf  K\rtp(f)  (va  yi  riva.  KK-qpwawu  ruu  virh  tov 
Ylyev/xaTosr  (T-qyiaivofjLfvojv  \ — St.  Jerome  (Catal. 
Scriptt.  Ecd.  ix.),  "  Novissimus  omnium  scripsit 
[Joannes]  Evangclium,  rogatus  ab  Awiae  Epi- 
scopis;"—  testifying  to  the  ai)i»ointmeut  by  St. 
John  of  bishujis  from  city  to  city,  and  to  their 
exi.stence  as  a  settled  and  established  order  from 
his  time.  (2)  In  the  fact,  that  bishops  in  the 
later  sense  ore  actually  finiiid  in  evtM-y  Church 
whatsoever,  from  tlie  iimnitut  that  any  evidence 
exists  at  all  ;  and  tliat  such  evidence  exists, 
either  simply  to  an  actual  bislioj)  al  the  time, 
or  more  commonly  to  such  a  bislxq)  as  in  suc- 
cession  to  a   line  of  ]>i  udcrx'Sbc  as   traced   up.  to 
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Apostles,  and  with  no  intimation    of  such  epi- 
scopate   being    anything  else    but    the    ori-^inal, 
appointed,  and  unbroken  order:  and  this,  in  the 
case  ot'Antioch,  and  of  Asia  Minor  gont'rnlly,  as 
early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd  cditury,  in 
•  other  cases  within   the  first   forty  years  of  that 
century;  in  others,  as  e.  if.  Kphesus,  Alexandria, 
Jerusalem,  Atlions,  within  the  last  <iuarter  of  the 
first — I.  e.  either  close  ujion  the  death  of  the  last 
Apostle,  or  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  it,  or  long  before  it  hap;»pned — a  space  of  time 
within  which,  talten  at  the  longest,  it   is  histo- 
nc:illy  imjiossible  that  so  gi'eat  a  revolution  (if 
:■  it  had  been  one)  should  have  been  not  only  accom- 
rplished  but  forgotten.     A  detailed  list  of  these 
.  cases  may  be  foun<l  in  an  Kxcurmis  by  Professor 
Lightfoot  On  the  J'hih'ppians.     The  only  discover- 
able exceptions, — tliat  of  the  Church  of  Corinth 
when  St.  Clement  wrote  to   it,  and  that  of  I'hi- 
lippi  when  St.  Polycarp  wrote  to  it, — are  so  few 
and  so  temporary,  as  to  prove  merely  that  the 
whole  of  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  Church 
.  eould  not  be  supplied  at  once,  and  that  circum- 
stances (as  e.  rj.  the  martyrdom  perhaps,  or  the 
deportation,  of  an  Aj)ost]e)  might   leave  this  or 
that    Church     temporarily    unprovided    with    a 
.  bishop.       In    the    words    of  Ambrosiaster    (i.  e. 
Hilary  the  Deacon),  it  so  happened,  "  (juia  adhuc 
■■  rectores  Ecclesiis  non  omnibus  locis  fuerant  cou- 
stituti "  (»n  1  Cor.  xi.  2).     And  there  certainly 
were  bishops  in  both  the  places  named  imme- 
diately afterwards.     Nor,  further,  (3)  was  there 
any  substantial  dirt'erence  in  the  office  itself  from 
that  subsequently  so  styled.    St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
for  instance,  so  absolutely  rei)resented  his  Church 
as  to  write   in  the  name  of  that  Church  ;  and  is 
descriued  by  Hermas  Pastor  (  Vis.  ii.  4)  as  offici- 
ally communicating    in    its    name   with   foreign 
Churches;    and    is   placed  by  St.    Irenaeus    and 
others  as  one  in  a  series  of  bishops,  all  so  called 
in  the  same  sense.     And  although  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  the  school  at   Alexandria   (for 
which   see   Bing.  III.  x.  o)  may  well  have  been 
more  important  in  point  of  influence  than  that 
of  the  bishops  of  that  sec,  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  office  and  succession  of  those  bishops, 
which  is  carefully  recorded  (as  is  that  of  all  the 
principal  sees)  by  Kusebi\is.     Nor  again  does  St. 
Irenaeus,  who  speaks  of  a  "succession"  also  of 
"  presbyters,"  and  indeed  calls  bishops  themselves 
occasionally  "  i-rcsbyters,"  know  of  any  difference 
between   the   bishojt   of  Rome   of  his  own  time 
(assuredly  a  bishop  in  the  later  sense)  and  the 
succession  of  singb;  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whom  he  names  in  order  from  Apostolic  times 
down  to  that  same  bishop. 

The  Kjtiscopate  then  is  historically  the  con- 
tinuation, in  its  permanent  elements,  of  the 
Ai>ostolatt'.  \nd,  accordingly,  the  reasons  as- 
signed lor  the  acttjal  appointment  of  the  epi- 
scopate are:  (1)  as  given  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Apostles  (Tim.  i.  3; 
Tit.  i.  .'>),  an<l  for  the  l>etter  maintenance  of  the 
faith  (i'6.),  ami  in  order  to  a  due  ordination  of 
the  ministry  (Tit.  i.  h).  To  these  the  Fathers 
add,  (2)  other  reasons,  drawn  apparentlv  from 
their  own  exj»erience  of  the  benefits  of  the  epi- 
■cojiate:  a.s  St.  Clem.  Rom.  and  St.  Jerome,  who 
allege  it  to  have  been  institute*!  a.s  a  preventive 
of  schisms;  and  St.  Irfn.aeu.s  and  TertuMian,  a 
little  later  than  the  fir;t  named,  who  regard  it 
85  a  safeguard    of  the   faith    (and    see    1    Tim. 


i.  3;  Tit.  ii.  1);  and  St.  Cyprian,  a  little  later 
still,   who  chiefly  dwells  upon   it   as  a  bond  o( 
unity;  in  which  point  of  view  St.  Ignatius  al<K) 
had  regarded  it  at  the  beginning.     The  further 
suggestion  hazarded  by  St.  Jerome — that  it  was 
an   afterthought   of  the  Apostles,   suggested    to 
them  by  the  schisms  at  Corinth — is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that   bishops  existed  before  those 
schisms.     And  the  gradual  spread  of  the  institu- 
tion is  best  explained  by  the  sensible  and  natural 
remark    of    Epiphanius,    that    Ov    iravra   fi/Bvs 
IjSvyqdrjcTau  ol  ' .\ir6(TTo\oi  Karaffrrjtrai^  and  that 
presbyters  and  deacons  could  administer  a  church 
for  a  while, "until  XP^'"  f^yovf  {I/acr.  Ixxv.  §  5  ; 
Oi)p.  i.  908).      Bishops,  who  came  in  place  of 
Apostles,  could  not,  indeed,    have   existed   both 
coincidently  and  contempoi-aneously  with  those 
in    whose   place    they    came,    but    only    as    the 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Apostles,  required  and  made  room  for  them.     A 
theory  started  recently  (by  Rothe,  Anfange  der 
Chn'stttchen  Kirche,  354—392,  quoted   by  Light- 
foot)  of  a  special  and  formal  Council  of  the  Apostles, 
which  among  other  things  instituted  episcopacy, 
as  one  among  a  series  of  "  second  ordinances," 
seems  to  rest  upon  insufficient  grounds  (see  Light- 
food's  Excursus  to  the  Philippians,  before  quoted), 
and  to  transfonn  a  really  apostolic  origin  into  a 
single  definite  and  formal  apostolic  act  :  like  the 
parallel  but  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  Creed.     On  the  otlier  hand,  space 
of  time  literally  shuts  out  the  much  older  theory, 
viz.   that  there  was  a  period  at   the  beginning 
when  each  Church  was  governed  by  a  college  of 
presbyters,  until  "ecclesiastical  authority"  esta- 
blished a  bishop  over  each  college,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  schisms,  and  notably  to  those  at 
Corinth;  unless,  with  St.  Jerome,  the  originator 
of  it,  we  take  the  "ecclesiastical  authority  "  to 
mean  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  the  period  !n 
question   to   be   reduced  therefore  so   as  to   fall 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  refer 
it  simpiv  to  the  colleges  of  presbyters,  who  during 
such  lifetime  did  undoubtedly  govern  the  several 
Churches  under  the  Apostles  :  thus  rendering  the 
hvpothesis  at  once  very  true  and  ei]ually  innoceni, 
and  in  effect  identifying  it  with  the  contempo- 
rary .statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom.  before  quoted. 
Later    repetitious  of  St.   Jerome's    theory,    and 
often  of  his  word.s,  may  be  found  in  writers  of 
the  Western  Church  (see  quotations  in  Morinus, 
rft?  .^ac.  Ord.  111.  ii.  11  sq.)  down  to  the  10th  or 
11th  century.     But  these  are  of  course  simply 
St.  Jerome  over  again.    Contemporaneously  how- 
ever with  him, — yet  (as  it  should  seem)  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  repressing  the  presumption  (not 
of  bishops  but)  of  deacons,  or  (as  in  Augustiu's 
case)  in  order  to  turn  a  courteous  compliment 
to  a  presbyter  (viz.   St.  Jerome), — the  original 
identity  both  of  the  names,  and  of  the  offices,  of 
I  ishop  and  presbyter,   became  a  current   topic  : 
c.(f.  in  St.  Aug.  Epist.  19  ad  S.  Jfici-on. ;  Am- 
brosfflPt.  m  1   Tim.  iii.,  and  in  Ef>fws.  iv. ;   (»'«. 
]'et.  rt  .Vov.  Trst.  ci. ;  Anon.  i>»  1   7\m.  iii.  17,  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  S.  Hieron. ;  /«i"'>.  ad  L'uftic.  de  VH. 
Grad.  Ecci.  in  the  .same  Append. ;  Sedul.  Scot,  in 
Epist.  ad  Tit.  i. ;  Isid.  Hispal.  de  (>j[/ic.  Eccl.  vii. ; 
and  of  course  St.  Jerome  himself     And  while 
St.  August  in  a.«<signs  the  "  usus  Ecclesiae  "  as  the 
ground  for  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
ri'inu's  ("  honorum   vocabula"),   St.  Jerome   (aa 
already  said)  aflirms  of  the  offici  itself,  as  die- 
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tinct  from  that  of  presbyter,  that  it  arose  "  ex 
Ecclesiae  consuetudine  magis  quiim  dispositionis 
Porainicae  veritate  "  (which  means,  apparently, 
that  it  rests  npoQ  no  written  words  of  our  Lord 
Himself) ;  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
the  one  absolutely  necessary  preventive  of  schism, 
and  in  effect  that  the  Apostles  had  established  it 
as  such  ;  and  also  (in  common  with  all  the  others 
above  quoted)  that  presbyters,  whatever  else  they 
could  do,  could  not  ordain.  Another  view,  of  a 
like  date  with  St.  Jerome's,  probably  represents 
the  general  facts  of  the  case  with  very  fair  ac- 
curacy, viz.  that  contained  in  Hilary  the  Deacon, 
in  E/'hes.  iv. :  "  Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  multipli- 
Ciiretur.  omnibus  inter  initia  concessum  est  et 
evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in  ecclesia 
explanare  :  ubi  autem  omnia  loca  circumamplexa 
est  Ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt  et  rec- 
tores  et  cetera  officia  in  Ecclesiis  sunt  oi'dinata, 
ut  nullus  de  clero  auderet,  qui  ordinatus  non 
esset,  praesumere  officium  quod  sciret  non  sibi 
creditum  vel  concessum."  In  other  words,  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  before  the  Church  could 
be  fully  organized,  and  before  a  longer  duration 
had  stiffened  it  into  orderly  system  and  regular 
law,  acts  were  allowed  and  held  good  to  any  one, 
which  were  properly  and  primarily  the  office  of 
particular  officers,  viz.  of  "  Rectores,"  i.  e.  bishops, 
and  of  an  ordained  clergy  ;  those  acts  being  done 
of  co'irse  not  against — but  owing  to  circum- 
stancc.s^  not  by — the  clergy.  And  those  which 
are  here  specified,  moreover,  are  such  only  as 
the  Church  has  ever  held  to  be  capable  of  being 
discharged  by  any  Christian  man,  so  that  they 
are  done  in  unity  with  the  Church.  Even  Ter- 
tullian's  well-known  words  do  not  make  it  plain, 
whether  he  meant  to  affirm  that,  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  laymen  might  formally  ad- 
minister the  Eucharist,  or  whether  not  rather 
that  in  such  a  case  the  will  would  be  accepted 
tv^r  the  deed.  For  this,  however,  and  like  ques- 
tions, s»e  Prikst,  Baptism. 

I.  The   first   step  towards   making   a   bishop 
was  his 

1.  Election. 

a.  Who  elected. — The  election  of  bishops  [yei- 
poTovia  sometimes,  commonly  eK\oy^'\  pertained 
from  the  beginning  to  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
and  (except  in  the  obviously  special  cases  of  a 
bishop  sent  to  the  heathen  [as  e.  cj.  Frurnentius 
by  St.  Athanasius  to  the  Abyssinians, — Socrat. 
i.  19,  Theodoret,  i.  2'.i, —  or  St.  Augustine  to  the 
SaxoQs  by  St.  Gregory],  or  of  one  sent  to  a 
difx^se  overrun  with  heresy  or  schism),  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  particular  Church.  But 
the  relative  rights  of  each  class  of  electors  were 
apparently  determined,  not  by  express  enactment, 
but  by  AjKMitolic  practice,  defended  in  the  first 
instance  by  Jewish  precedent — "  Traditione  Di- 
Tina  [Num.  xx.  25,  26]  et  Apostolica  observa- 
tione  '  [Acts  i.  15,  vi.  2]  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Ixvii. 
F»'ll), — and  »ubsequently  upon  grounds  of  com- 
mon sense  and  equity, — as  that.  '*  Deligatur  epi- 
•c^jpuH  praesente  plebe,  quae  singuhtrum  vitam 
pleDi-HJme  novit  "  {id.  «/>.);  or  that,  "  Nnlliis 
invitis  detur  epincopuH  "  (Caelestin.  Epist.  ii.  5); 
or  that,  "Qui  praefuturuH  ent  omnibus,  ab  omni- 
b«u  eliKatur"  (Uo  M.  Epi^t.  Ixxxix);  or  Mg;iin, 
Tlapk  wdyrwv  ri^v  ^nhK^ivTuiv  notfiaivtffdat  \p-n<pi- 
(dfLfvot  (C(/nr.  (%ilc.  A.I).  451  ;  Act.  xi.  L.»t*l>e, 
W.  f;98).  The  jud({ment  [»cpi*r<t  judiciuin]  \.  e. 
eomtnooly  the  choice,  and  the  ratification  [/c  po»], 


naturally  inclined  to  the  bishops,  so  that  for  the 
first  500  years  such  elections  were  ordinarily 
ruled  by  them.  The  approval  [^cTvvevh6Kr\<ris, 
concensus]  and  the  testimony  to  character  [ftap- 
Tvpiov  testimonium']  were  the  more  proper  office 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  itself. 
While  the  formal  appointment  [^KardaTaa-ts, 
which  included  the  ordination]  belonged  exclu- 
sively, as  to  the  Apostles  at  first,  so  to  the 
f\\6yiiJLoi  &y5pes  (St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Corinth. 
1.  xliv.)  who  succeeded  them,  i.  e.  the  bishops. 
But  both  classes  of  electors  are  found  (so  soon  as 
we  have  any  evidence  to  the  point,  i.  e.  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century)  taking  the  initiative 
in  different  cases.  And  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
alike,  possessed  the  right  of  giving  a  "  suffragium 
de  persona,"  as  well  as  a  "testimonium  de  vita" 
(Andrewes,  Resp,  ad Bellarm.  xiii.) ;  a  right,  how- 
ever, alternating  in  point  of  fact  between  a  choice 
and  a  veto,  and  fluctuating  with  circumstances. 

The  germ  of  such  a  mode  of  election  is  found 
in  the  N.  T.  The  KaTaaracns  (Acts  vi.  3,  Tit. 
i.  5,  and  compare  Heb.  v.  1,  viii.  3,  and  St.  Matt. 
xxiv.  45,  &c.)  was  throughout  reserved  to  the 
Apostles  or  their  successors  ;  but  the  "  choice  " 
of  the  persoiis  and  the  "  testimony "  to  their 
character  pertained  to  the  people  in  the  case  of 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  2,  3)  ;  the  former  to 
St.  Paul  and  the  latter  to  "  the  brethren,"  in  that 
of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3);  St.  Paul  alone  (un- 
less so  far  as  the  "  presbytery  "  joined  in  the  act) 
both  chose  and  sent  Timothy  and  Titus  respec- 
tively to  Ephesus  and  to  Crete  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  18 ; 
Tit.  i.  5) ;  the  whole  of  the  disciples  appear  to 
have  chosen  the  two  between  whom  lots  were  to 
be  cast  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23), 
which  is  however  an  exceptional  case ;  while  the 
word  xf'poTOj'eco  (Acts  xiv.  23)  leaves  it  unde- 
termined whether  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  only 
ordained,  or  did  not  also  choose,  the  Pisidian 
presbyters.  The  earliest  non-Scriptural  witness, 
writing  however  before  the  N.  T.  canon  was 
closed,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (as  above),  agrees 
precisely  with  the  N.  T.,  in  terms  as  well  as 
substance.  He  reserves  the  KaTaaTaais,  as  by 
express  Apostolic  appointment,  to  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors,  but  (TvpevSoKricrdcrris  ttjv 
'EKK\r](rias  Trdaris  :  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the 
case  of  fTriaKOTToi  who  were  presbyters,  but  in 
language  which  must  almost  certainly  apply  also 
to  that  of  bishops  properly  so  called.  In  con- 
formity also  with  this,  we  find,  after  A.D.  69, 
and  upon  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  the  re- 
maining Apostles  and  personal  disciples  of  Christ 
and  His  surviving  relatives,  meeting  together  and 
joining  in  the  appointment  of  Symeon  the  son  of 
Clopas  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  //.  E. 
iii.  11).  The  theory,  that  at  first  the  "senior 
presbyter"  succeeded  as  of  right  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  that  at  some  early  time  a  change 
was  effected,  *'  prospiciente  concilio,"  such  that 
thenceforth  "  metitum,  non  ordo,"  should  select 
the  bishop,  seems  to  be  only  a  4th  century  hyj)o- 
thesis,  based  upon  what  no  doubt  was  a  frequent 
practice,  of  Ambrosiaster,  i.e.  Hilary  tlie  Deacon, 
in  Ejih.  iv.  12;  who  however  is  thinking  of  the 
election,  not  of  the  consecration,  of  a  bishdj), 
whose  specific  office  also  he  distinctly  recognizes 
in  the  passage  itself. 

The  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  in- 
creasingly fixed  and  detailed  organization  of  tlie 
Church,  gradually  defined  and  modified  the  on- 
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giual  practice  thus  inaucjurated  :  1.  by  intro- 
ducing the  metropolitan  (and,  further  on,  the 
jiatriarch),  as  a  power  more  and  more  pn-pon- 
(lerant  in  such  elections,  and  2.  by  regulating 
tiie  rights  of  the  comprovincial  bishops;  both 
points  formalized  into  canons  by  the  great  Nicene 
'Jouncil ;  3.  by  substituting  for  the  unavoidable 
disorder  and  evil  of  a  strictly  popular  suffrage 
(oxAois),  an  election  by  the  chief  only  of  the 
iaity  (a  change  bogun  by  the  Councils  of  Sard! ca, 
AD.  347,  and  Laodicea,  A.D.  3G5,  and  finally  esta- 
blished by  Justinian);  still  further  restricted  in 
practice  in  important  cases  to  a  nomination  by 
the  emj)cror  alone;  and  changed  from  the  middle 
of  the  dth  century  into  a  general  right  of  royal 
consent,  converted  commonly,  and  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  in  the  case  of  the  Kuropean  king- 
doms, and  partially  in  that  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors also,  into  a  right  of  royal  nomination, 
concurrent  with,  but  gradually  and  in  ordinary 
cases  reducing  to  a  mere  form,  the  old  canonical 
mode  of  election.  The  substitution,  further,  in 
the  West,  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  as  the 
electoral  body,  and  in  the  East  of  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  solely,  in  place  of  the  old  "  plebs 
et  clerus"  of  the  diocese,  or  at  the  least  of  the 
cathedral  town,  hardly  dates  before  the  9th  and 
loth  centuries. 

The  classical  passages  for  antc-Nicene  times 
are  principally  from  St.  Cyprian,  and  belong  to 
Africa,  A.D.  2o2-254. — "  Diligenter  de  traditione 
Divina  et  Apostolica  observatione  servandum  est 
et  tenendum  (quod  apud  nos  quoque  et  fere  per 
provincias  totas  tonetur),  ut  ad  ordinationes  rite 
celebrandas,  ad  eam  plebem  cui  praepositus  ordi- 
natur  episcopi  ejusdem  provinciae  proximi  quique 
conveniant,  et  episcopns  deligatur  plebe  prae- 
sente,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit, 
et  uniuscujusque  actum  de  ejus  conversatione 
])rnspexit "  (^Epist.  Ixvii.  addressed  to  the  Spa- 
nish Churches). — "  Instruit  et  ostendit  (Deus) 
ordinationes  sacerdotales  nonnisi  sub  populi  as- 
sistentis  conscientia  fieri  oportere  "  [scil.  Num. 
jcv.  25,  26;  Acts  i.  15,  vi.  2);  "  ut  plebe  prae- 
.sente  vel  detegantur  malorum  crimiua  vel  bo- 
Dorutn  merita  praedicentur ;  et  sit  ordinatio 
jiista  et  legitima,  quae  omnium  sufrragio  et 
judicio  fuerit  examinata  "  {id.  ib.). — "  De  uni- 
versae  fraternitatis  suffragio,  de  episcoporum 
(jui  in  praesentia  convenerant  judicio  {id.  ih.). — 
"  Kpiscopo  semel  facto,  et  collegarum  et  plebis 
testimouio  et  judicio  comprobato"  (id.  Epist. 
xliv.). — "Cornelius  factus  est  episcopus  [Romae] 
de  Dei  et  Chriiti  Ejus  judicio,  de  dericorum  pene 
omnium  testimouio,  de  plehis  quae  tunc  atfuit 
KiifVragio,  et  de  sacerdotum  antiquorum  et  bo- 
norum  virovum  collegio"  (id.  Efist.  Iv.). — "  Post 
Divinum  judicium,  jwst  populi  sutfragium,  post 
ro-opiscoporum  consonsuni  "  (id.  Epist.  lix.). — 
"  Episcopo  Cornelio  in  Catholica  Ecclesia  de  Dei 
judicio,  de  cleri  ac  |)lebi8  sutfragio,  ordinato " 
(id.  Epist.  Ixviii.). — In  which  passages,  snjfnt- 
ifiuin,  judicium,  testitnoniuin,  musnisHs,  appear  to 
be  used  without  precise  discrimination,  cither  in 
regard  to  meaning,  or  to  the  several  classes  of 
electors  and  their  rerj>ective  functions,  and  to 
express  little  more  than  St.  Clement  of  Home's 
vaguer  term,  (rvyfvi6Krf(rii, 

Tiie  same  rule  is  testified  in  the  East  bv  the 
joint  evidence  of  Origen, — *'  Uoquiritur  in  ordi- 
nanilo  sacer<lote  praesentia  populi,  ut  sciant  omues 
«t   ccrti  sint,  quia  (lui  praestantior  est  ex  omni 


populo,  qui  doctior,  qui  sanctior,  qui  in  omm  vr- 
tute  eminentior,  ille  eligatur  ad  sacerdotium;  et 
hoc,  adstante  populo,  ne  qua  fiostmodum  retrac- 
tatio  cuipiam,  ne  quis  scrupulus  resideret"  {Hum. 
vi.  in  I.evit.,  0pp.  ii.  216,  ed.  Delarue); — and  of 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Eusebius;  as,  e.g.,  A6^av 
ro7s  Twv  bfj.6pu3V  'EKK\rjaiu)v  irpottnuxriv,  to  elect 
Dius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  c.  A.D.  190  (//.  E.  vi, 
10); — Alexander,  ordained  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  214,  ^€Ti  KoivTjs  ruv  '¥.in(TK6-Kov  01  ras  irfpi^ 
Sie7irov  'EKKKriaias  yvufxrjs  (»'•'.  11): — Thv  iravTa 
Kabv  .  .  .'.\^ioy  im^oTiaai  [cried  out  that  Fabian 
was  worthy  to  be  bishop  of  Rome],  rwv  aSf hcpwi/ 
airavroiv  xfipoTOvias  'iveKfy  rfjs  rov  fitWovToi 
SiahfXfO'Go.^  T^j/  (irKrKotr^v  irrl  tt;j  'EKKKr^aias 
crvyKfKpuTTjixfyuv  {ih.  vi.  29,  A.D.  236)  : — and, 
similarly,  the  neighbouring  *'  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  the  Churches,"  assembled  at  Antioch 
A.D.  269  or  270,  deposed  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
appointed  Domnus  bishop  of  Antioch  in  his  place. 
The  Apostolic  Canons  (can.  i.),  and  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, viii.  27,  require  three  or  at  least  two 
bishops  to  the  x^'porovio,  which  at  least  in- 
volves the  election,  of  a  bishop.  The  former 
(can.  xxxiv.)  take  also  the  further  step  of  re- 
quiring reciprocally  the  yvwfxj]  toO  irpuTov  (the 
metropolitan),  and  the  fvufj^i]  iravruiv.  to  all 
church  acts.  And  the  latter  (viii.  4)  enjoin  that 
the  people  shall  be  thrice  asked  if  the  candidate 
is  worthy.  Ajiostulic  Cinon  Ixxvi.  further  en- 
joins, that  no  bishop,  in  order  to  gratify  a  brother 
or  any  other  relative,  shall  etj  rh  a^im^a  t^j 
iiriaKoirris.  %v  0ov\eTai.  x^'poTovfii'.  And  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314,  can.  iviii.)  proves 
the  power  of  the  people,  as  the  last  quoted  canon 
does  that  of  the  bishops,  by  providing  for  the 
case  of  one  "  constituted  "  {Karaaradds)  a  bishop, 
but  rejected  by  the  diocese  {irapoiKia)  to  which 
he  had  been  consecrated,  such  rejection  being 
apparently  assumed  to  be  conclusive  as  regarded 
the  particular  diocese;  although  in  Apost.  Can. 
xxxvi.  it  is  ordered,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
bishop  in  such  a  case  shall  "  remain."  The  case 
of  Alexandria  in  early  times  was  confessedly  ex- 
ceptional, and  arose  from  the  seditious  character 
of  the  Alexandrians  (Epiphan.  JIaer.  Ixix.  11). 
The  presbyters  of  that  city  by  themselves  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  (ace.  to  the  well-known 
words  of  St.  Jerome),  and  that  immediately,  i.e., 
as  it  should  seem,  without  waiting  for  the  voice 
of  the  people,  or  for  that  of  the  bishops  of  the 
patriarchate  (see  also  the  strange  story  in  Liber- 
atus,  Brcviar.  xx.).  The  Christian  (and  Jewish) 
practice,  "  in  praedicandis  sacerdotibus  qui  ordi- 
nandi sunt,"  was  also  recognized,  and  copied,  in 
the  case  of  provincial  governors,  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  in  V.  Alex.  Severi). 
The  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  recognizeii  and 
established  the  power  of  the  comprovincial 
bishops,  and  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan, 
by  recjuiring  (can.  iv.),  if  it  can  be  had  [irporrf/»c«i 
/uoAjerra],  the  personal  presence  of  '*  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province  (^Tropx^a),"  in  oinier  to 
the  appointment  {Kadiaraadai)  of  a  bishop  ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  then  of  at  least  three, 
(rvn\pr)<p(M>v  yivofx(V(Dv  koL  toiv  iiir6vTui'  kvu  avv- 
ri6(^itvwv  8(cl  7p(£^/xoTa,  the  ratification  {Kvpoi) 
being  reserved  to  the  metropolitan;  and  (can.  vi.) 
by  voiding  elections  made  x**?^*  yvwurii  ^i-qrpo- 
■KoXiTov.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  A. n.  341, 
recognizes  also  both  people,  provincial  bishops, 
and  metropolitan,  by  voiding  (can.  ivi.)  an  eJcc- 
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tion  made  Bixa  reKeias  <tvv6Sov  (defined  to  be 
one  "at  which  the  metropolitan  is  present"), 
Kal  el  was  6  \ahs  '4\oito.  It  repeats  also  in 
substance  (can.  xix.)  the  4th  Nicene  canon  ;  while 
(in  can.  xviii.),  providing  for  the  case  of  a  bisnop 
refused  by  his  diocese,  it  refers  the  final  decision  to 
the  synod.  And  it  voids  (can.  xxiii.)  an  appoint- 
ment by  a  single  bishop  of  his  own  successor, 
referring  such  election,  according  to  Thu  eKKkr}- 
aiaariKhv  deafiov,  to  the  synod  and  judgment  of 
the  bishops,  whose  right  it  was.  The  Council  of 
Sardic<a,  A.D.  347  (can.  ii.),  cancels  an  election 
made  by  the  "  clamour "  of  the  people,  with 
suspicion  of  bribery  or  ujadue  influence  ;  and 
(can.  vi.)  also  requires  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan [rov  i^dpxov  ttjs  eTrapx'c's]'  That  of 
Laodicea,  A.D.  365,  assigns  the  choice  (/cpiVts)  to 
the  metropolitan  and  ol  •n-e'pt^  'EiricrKOTroi  (can. 
xii.)  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  takes  the  first  step 
against  popular  elections  by  forbidding  (can.  xix.) 
To7s  6x^015  hTTLTpeireiv  ras  fKXoyas  irQielaBai 
T(Jov  fi€W6vT<av  Kadiaraadai  els  r^v  UpaTelav. 
The  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  informs 
Pope  Damasus  of  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
Xectarius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  as  having 
been  made  "  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  applause 
of  clergy  and  people :" — of  the  lil:e  validity  of 
that  of  Flavian  to  Antioch,  because  "  canonically 
elected  by  the  assembled  bishops  "  ttjs  ewapxias 
Koi  TTJs  auarokLKris  SioiK-fjcrews,  Trdarjs  <jv/j.\pi^<pov 
T7)s  'E/c/cXTjcrias : — and  of  that  of  Cyril  to  Jeru- 
salem, because,  similarly,  Trapa  twv  r-qs  ewapx'i-o-s 
XeipoTouridevTa  (Epist.  Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  v. 
9).  Of  the  Councils  of  Carthage,  the  Second  (so 
called),  A.D.  390  (can.  xii.),  requires  the  consent 
of  the  primate  ;  the  Third,  \.d.  397  (can.  xxxix.), 
three  bishops  at  least,  appointed  by  the  primate  ; 
the  Fourth,  a.d.  398  (can.  i.),  the  "  consensus 
clericorum  et  laicorum,"  and  the  "  conventus 
totius  provinciae  episcoporum,  maximeque  metro- 
politan! auctoritas  vel  praesentia."  The  Council 
of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431  (can.  xix.),  secures  their 
right  to  the  bishops  of  Cyprus  as  against  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  as  not  being  within  his 
patriarchate.  And  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 
(Act.  xvi.  Labbe,  iv.  817),  requires  the  consent  of 
all  or  the  major  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  pi-o- 
vince,  rh  Kvpos  exovTos  rov  fxr^TpoiroKlTOu ;  and 
affirms  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  also  in 
Act.  xiii.  (t'y,  713),  and  in  can.  xxv.  (i6.  768). 
Similar  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the  metro- 
politan's consent  is  borne  by  Poi)e  Innocent  I., 
"  Extra  con.scientiam  metroj)olitani  episcopi  nul- 
Ins  audeat  ordinare  episcopum  "  {Epist.  i.  c.  2, 
A.D.  402x417);  by  Boniface  I.  {Epist.  iii.  A.D. 
418x422);  by  Leo  the  Great  (Epistt.  Ixxxix. 
xcii.);  by  Pope  Hilary  (Epist.  ii.  A.D.  461  x  468)  : 
bv  Coru\  Tnurin.  can.  i.  A.D.  401 ;  and  by  Cone. 
Arelit.  ii.  can.  v.  A.D.  452. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  enactments  respect- 
ing the  com{)rovincial  bishops,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  metroj>olitans,  did  not  extinguish 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people ;  who  re- 
inaioed  a  real  power  for  many  centuries  «till, 
and  continued  so  in  name  (in  the  West)  down  to 
the  12th  century.  The  Council  of  Nice  itself,  in 
dealing  with  tto  Meletian  schi.sm,  required  the 
choice  of  the  people  (ci  b  Xao^  aipulro),  as  well 
»•  the  sanction  of  the  Alexandiian  metropolitan 
(ovv*wi^r\<Pi^ouros  koI  iin(T<ppayi^oi/Toj  rov  ttjv 
AAf^acdpciat  'ETriaKoirou),  in   case  a  reconcile'l 


Meletian  bishop  was  appointed  to  a  see  (Epist. 
Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  i.  9,  Socrat.  i.  9).  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  immediately  after  the  council,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  ^•f)(l>(f  tov  \aov  irdi/ros 
(St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.),  and  by  the  acclama- 
tion and  demand  of  irau  rh  irXriOos  Kal  tras  6  \abs 
TTJs  Kado\iKris  'EKK\ri(Tias  (Epist,  Synod.  Alex. 
ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.) ;  and  Peter,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  chosen  first  by  the  priests  and 
magistrates,  and  then  accepted  by  the  peoj)le 
(6  \ahs  airas  Ta7s  eviprj/nlais  eSrjAovv  tt]u  tjSo- 
ui)v,  Theodoret,  iv.  20) ;  statements  which  indi- 
cate that  Alexandrian  elections  did  not  then  at 
any  rate  possess  any  exceptional  character.  So 
also  Pope  Julius  (in  S.  Athan.  Apol.)  condemns 
the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, as  being,  1.  A  stranger;  2.  Not  baptized 
there  ;  3.  Unknown  to  most ;  4.  Not  asked  for  by 
either  presbyters,  bishops,  or  people.  Later  still, 
the  rights  of  the  "  clerus  "  and  "  plebs  "  are  tes- 
tified by  a  continuous  chain  of  witnesses  :  as,  e.  //. 
by  the  Councils  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can,  xviii., 
and  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398,  can.  i. 
(both  above  quoted),  and  God.  Eccl.  African,  can. 
xiii.,  virh  'ir6\\(i)u  —  a  multis  —  xeipoTOj/€t(r9a:  : 
and  again,  (1)  in  the  West,  by  Pope  Siricius  (a.d. 
394  X  398,  Epist.  i.  c.  10,  "  Si  eum  cleri  ac  plebis 
evocaverit  electio,"  aad  this  either  to  presbv- 
terate  or  episcopate);  Pope  Zosimus  (a.d.  417, 
Epist.  iii.)  ;  Pope  Caelestinus  (a.d,  422  x  432, 
Epist.  ii.  c.  5,  "  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  ") ;  Leo 
the  Great  (a.d.  440x461,  Epist.  Ixxxiv.  "Cleri 
plebisque,"  and  the  metropolitan  to  decide  a 
disputed  election; — Epist.  Ixxxix.  "Vota  civium, 
testimonia  populorum,  hcnoratorum  arbitriuui, 
electio  clericorum  ;" — Epist.  xcii.  "  A  clericis 
electi,  a  plebibus  expetiti,  a  provincialibus  epi- 
scopis  cum  metropolitani  judicio  consecrati ") ; 
Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498  x  514,  Epist.  v.  c.  6) : 
Gregory  the  Great  (passim,  see  quotations  in  Tho- 
massin,  II.  ii.  10)  ;  by  the  form  itself  of  election 
in  the  Ordo  liomanus  (Bibl.  PP.  x.  104);  by  the 
system  of  Episcopi  Tnterventores  or  Intercessores, 
or,  later,  Visitatores,  sent^  down  to  the  vacant  see 
to  superintend  the  election,  and  not  only  existing 
in  Africa,  but  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Hincmar,  &c.  &c.  [Intkr- 
VKNTORES ;  Visitatores]  ;  by  St.  Jerome  ("  Spe- 
culator Ecclesiae  vel  episcopus  vel  presbyter,  qui 
a  populo  electus  est,"  in  Ezech.  lib.  x.  c.  33  ;  0pp. 
iii.  935) ;  Optatus  ("  Suffragio  totius  populi." 
lib.  i.) ;  Sulpic.  Severus  (de  V.  B.  Martini,  c.  vii. 
of  the  election  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a.d.  371); 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Epist.  lib.  viii.  Ep.  5,  8,  9, 
of  the  election  of  the  metropolitan  of  Bourges, 
a.d.  472);  St.  Augustin  (Epist.  ex.  Opp.  ii.  601, 
of  the  election  gf  his  own  successor) ;  by  Counc. 
of  Orleans  II.  a.d.  533,  can.  vii., — of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  a.d.  535,  can.  ii., — of  Orleans  III.  a.d. 
538,  can.  ii^. ; — and  (2)  in  the  East,  by  the  case  of 
Eustathius,  comjjelletl  to  accept  the  see  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  325,  by  ol  6.pxiepe7s  re  Ka\  lepds  Koi  OTras 
6  Xahs  6  <piK6xpKTTos,  xl/Tjipw  Koivfj  (Theodoret, 
i.  7);  by  that  of  Eusebius  to  the  see  of  Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  a.d.  362,  6  Sri/xos  Unas  .  .  .  Akoutu 
(Twapiraaavrts  .  .  .  to7s  'EiricrKSirois  Trpocr-qyayoi', 
rfKea07ivai  re  if^iouy  Kal  KTjpi'X^^''"'?  'ff^Oo'i 
fiiav  iivafii^ai>T(s  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xix., 
coademuiiig  also  the  carrying  such  elections 
KUTti  (pparpfias  Kal  (Tuyyeveiai) ;  by  that  of  N*r- 
tarius  to  the  see  of  Constant iuopNj,  a.d.  381, 
KOii'y  ^TJfptf  rrji  <Tuv6iou  (Sozom.  vii.  8),  but  alsr. 
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apiracrdus  vTrh  tov  }.aov  (Socrat.  v.  8);  by  that 
of  St.  Ciirysostom,  a.d.  ;i97,  to  Constjintinople, 
whom  6  $a<Ti\fvs  'ApKdSios  fifTairffiirfrai,  to 
make  him  archbishop,  i^tjc^iV^qt/  koiv^  6^ov 
iravruiv,  Kkvpov  t(  (pT]fj.i  Kal  \aov  (Socrat.  vi.  '2)  \ 
to  whicii  may  be  added  the  recot^nition  by  Leo 
the  emperor  (a.d.  4'i7  x  474)  of  the  K\rjpus  Kal 
rh  Koivbu  (Evagr.  iii.  12);  and  abundant  other 
evidence,  of  which  some  will  occur  further  on. 

The  Laodicene  Council,  however,  A.D.  365  (as 
above  quoted),  took  the  first  step  towards  the 
ultimate  jjractical  extinction  of  really  popular 
elections  ;  although  elections  by  acclamation, 
held  to  be  not  irregular  as  springing  from  a  kiml 
of  supposed  Divine  inspiration,  or  again  by  cries 
oi  LH'jnus  or  "A^jos,  still  occurred:  as,  (•.(].  ia 
the  cases  mentioned  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin, 
Philostorgius,  Photius,  cited  by  Bingham,  IV.  ii. 
6;  in  the  case  of  St.  Ambrose  himself  (Paulin.  in 
V.  S.  A>/}Jjros. ;  Theodoret,  iv.  7  :  Sozom.  vi.  24); 
in  that  of  Sisinnius  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  42t> 
(Socrat.  vii.  2tj).  But  a  general  sutfrage  was 
from  that  time  gradually  supierseded  as  the  ordi- 
nary rule  by  the  votes  of  the  rich  or  high  in 
station.  And  successive  councils  recognized  the 
practice,  up  to  the  time  when  .Justinian  enacted 
it  by  express  law.  In  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  4.'U,  Meinnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  complains 
that  his  opponent  sought  to  be  elected  by  the 
votes  of  Th  (Tf/jLvov  fiovK^vrripiov  Kal  rovs  Aa,u- 
irpoTaTovs  {Epist.  Cathol.  in  Cone.  Kphes.  Labbe 
iii.  764).  Leo  the  Great  and  the  Roman  Council, 
on  occasion  of  Flavian's  condemnation  by  the 
Latrociniuin  Ep/wsinum,  A.D.  442,  write  in  his 
favour,  "  Clero,  honoratis,  et  plebi,  consistenti 
apud  Ccnstantinopolim"  (^Conc.  Chalced.  A.D.  451, 
p.  i.  c.  22  ;  Labbe,  iv.  47).  And  the  same  Leo  also 
mentions  the  "  honorati "  expressly,  although 
not  exclusively,  Epist.  Ixxxii.  cvi.  Stephen  of 
Ephesus  (Co/ic.  Chidced.  Act.  xi. ;  Labbe,  iv.  687) 
claims  to  have  been  appointed  by  forty  bishops 
of  Asia,  y\/ri(pCf}  Kal  roiv  Kaixtrpordrwv  Kal  rwv 
\oyaZ(i}v  Kal  tov  fvXafiecrrarov  iravTOS  KKrjpov 
Kal  rwv  KoiTToov  Travrwv  ttjs  triKruis  ira(Tr]s.  And 
in  Act.  xvi.  of  the  same  council  (Labbe,  i6.  618), 
the  right  of  election  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
clergy,  the  KKiiropfs  Kal  XafXTrp6raroi  &r5pcs, 
and  the  bishops,  "all  or  most,"  of  the  province. 
Again  (/6.  p.  iii.  c.  21,  Labbe,  Vi.  890),  the  people 
of  Alexandria  and  its  "  honorati  et  curiales  et 
naucleri,"  are  said  to  have  demanded  Timothy  as 
their  i'ishop;  while  Liboratus  (lirevidr.  xiv.  xv.) 
affirms  that  Proterius,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bishop  uj)on  whom  Timothy  was  intruded,  was 
olectod  by  the  "  nobiles  civitatis,"  which  he  also 
expresses  as  "decreto  populi."  Finally,  Justinian 
established  by  direct  law  that  the  KhriptKol  Kal 
vpunoi  rris  irSKfus  should  choose  three  persons, 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  of  whom  the  or- 
dainer  [i.  e.  the  metropolitan]  should  ordain  the 
one  who  in  his  judgment  was  the  best  qualified 
{Novi'll.  cxxiii.  c.  1,  cxxxvii,  c.  2,  and  CVx/.  lib.  i. 
tit.  iii.  Do  Ej)isiy>]iif!,  1.  42).  The  2nii  Council  of 
Aries,  A.D.  452,  had  previously  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent plan  for  attaining  the  same  end  ;  viz.  that 
the  bishops  should  chouse  the  three  candi'lates, 
out  of  whom  the  "  clerici  vel  civ»«s "  were  to 
select  one  (can.  liv.).  And  the  Spanish  Council 
of  Barcelona  subso.jut>ntly,  A.D.  59i*,  so  far  varied 
the  rule  of  .luatinian  as  to  enact  (at^er  the  pat- 
tern of  St.  Matthias'  election)  that  the  <leci.-.ion 
khould  be  made  by  lot,  hi-twoi-n  two  or  three, 


elected  by  the  "  clerus  et  plebs,"  .ind  presented 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  (can.  iii.).  The 
common  i)hrase  in  St.  Gregory  the  Great's  Letterj 
is  "  clerus,  ordo,  et  plebs ;"  or,  "  clerus  et  nobiles, 
ordo  et  jdebs." 

From  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards,  both  in 
East  ami  West,  the  chief  power  in  the  election 
of  bishops,  on  the  Church  side,  inclined  to  the 
metropolitan,  but  as  choosing  with  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  from  three  candidates  elected  by 
the  ]»rincii)al  people,  clergy  and  laity,  of  the  see; 
the  whole  process,  however,  being  summarily 
overruled  ujjon  occasion  by  the  emperors ;  as  also 
in  course  of  time,  atd  much  more  continuous! r 
and  absolutely,  by  the  Prankish,  Spanish,  and 
Gothic  kings.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  both  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  and  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
h.id  intertered  by  an  absolute  nomination  in  three 
several  appointments  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
(Socrat.  vii.  8,  29,  40),  for  obvious  political 
reasons.  And  Valentinian  had  interfered  in  a 
like  manner  to  entorce  the  popular  demand  for 
the  consecration  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Milan  (Theo- 
doret, iv.  6).  But  such  interference  was  con- 
fessedly irregular,  had  been  expressly  condemned 
by  Can.  Apostol.  xxx.,  and  was  in  earlier  times  pro- 
tested against,  as,  e.  g.  by  St.  Athanasius  {Epist. 
ad  -iolit.  V.  Ai/entes.  §  51,  0pp.  i.  375,  di-mauding, 
noloy  Kauwi'  anh  iraKariov  irifitrtaBai  rhv  '£»(- 
(TKoiroy).  But  from  the  6th  centurv  onwanls,  in 
the  case  of  at  least  important  sees,  the  emperors, 
although  leaving  the  old  forms  of  election  intact, 
appear  to  have  commonly  interfered  to  make  (or 
at  the  very  least  to  sanction)  nominations  them- 
selves. St.  Gregory  the  Great  treats  the  .sole 
imperatoi-ial  nomination  in  such  cases  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Instances  will  also  be  fbund,  both 
from  him  and  from  later  times,  down  to  Heraclius, 
Justinian  II.,  Philippicus,  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  A.D.  754,  in  ThoniJissin,  II.  ii.  17  ;  while 
the  2nd  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  j)rotests  against 
such  lay  interference  uncompromisingly  (can.  iii, 
Hacraf  \J/tj<^o»'  irapii  apxovTuy,  'EttktkSvov^  fj 
irpicr^vTfpou,  1)  SiaKdvov,  li.Kvpof  ftfy(ii').  Saracen 
conquerors,  as  might  be  expected,  interfered  in 
a  like  manner:  as,  e.g.  in  Syria,  a.d.  736,  in  the 
case  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  (Thomassin,  II. 
ii.  17,  §  7).  But  it  remained  for  Nicephorus  II., 
A.D.  963x969,  to  enact  as  an  univeriwil  law, 
that  no  bishop  whatever  should  be  elected  or 
consecrated  &vfv  ttjj  avrov  yywfirfs  (Cedren. 
p.  658,  and  so  also  Zonaras) ;  a  law  however 
which  did  not  last  long.  Finally,  in  the  Ea.st,  the 
custom  settled  down  into  an  election  by  the 
clergy,  and  ultimately  only  by  the  comprovincial 
bishoj)s,  of  three,  of  whom  in  such  cases  as  the 
see  of  Constantinople  the  emperor,  but  ordinarily 
the  metropolitan,  selected  one  (Morinus,  ii. 
193).  The  ancient  form  of  election  however, 
as  m«Hiified  by  Justinian,  still  held  its  ground  for 
a  considerable  time.  In  the  case,  e.g.,  of  Epi- 
phanius  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  528,  '*  the  emperor 
(Justin)  and  empress,  the  magnates,  the  bishoj>s, 
priest-s  monks,  and  the  most  faithlul  people," 
concurred  (Epiy<t.  Ejn'p/utn.  inter  Epi.ttt.  Hvrmisd. 
I'itjvn'  post  A/'^•?^  Ixxi.,  Labbe  iv.  1534).  In  that 
of  Sopjironius  of  .leru.-alem,  A.D.  634,  ''the 
clergy,  njonks.  faithfnl  laics,  in  a  word,  all  the 
citizens"  (Sophron.  Epist.  ad  Sergiutn  Cunst<in' 
tinnp,  ap.  C'tni-.  Constmtin.  A.D.  680,  Act.  xi. ; 
fjihlie.  vi.  H5  +  ).  In  that  of  Stephen  of  Larissa.  who 
\va>  cJioseu  out  of  flirce,  elected  by  the  "clerus* 
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and  "populus,"  and  by  those  "quorum  adsensius  ' 
erat  actui  necessarius,""  a.d.  531,  the  '*  saneta 
provinciae  synodus  et  totius  civitatis  possessoros 
omneque  corpus  Ecclesiae";  and  (he  adds),  "com- 
muui  omnium  testimonio  ordinatus  sum  "  (Moi- 
sten. Collect.  Rom.  pp.  6,  7).  While  the  council 
in  Trullo,  A.D,  691,  speaks  of  an  election  by  all 
the  bishops  of  the  province  as  the  "  ancient  cus- 
tom" (can.  xxxix.)  :  and  Joh.  Antioch.  {Nomocan. 
tit.  vii,  in  Bibl.  Jur.  Can.  p.  610)  rules  that  a 
bishop  must  be  elected  by  the  metropolitan, 
and  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  either 
present  or  sending  a  written  consent ;  and  that 
such  elections  (iKKoyas)  must  not  be  entrusted 
to  the  multitude  :  and,  lastly,  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon,  glossing  the  older  canons  by  the  custom 
of  their  own  time,  exclude  the  "  clerus  et  plebs  " 
altogether,  and  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
metropolitan  and  bishops,  the  former  choosing 
the  "  dignissimus  "  out  of  three,  elected  b.y  the 
bishops  without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan 
(according  to  Symeon  of  Thessalonica),  and  pre- 
sented by  them  to  him  (sec  the  form  at  length 
in  Sym.' Thessal.  ap.  Morin.  ii.  149,  sq.).  Pro- 
bably the  emperor  really  determined  the  choice, 
wherever  his  power  enabled,  and  his  policy  in- 
clined, him  to  do  so  ;  while  as  a  rule  he  left 
ordintu-y  cases  to  the  ordinary  methods.  See, 
however,  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  136,  169. 

In  the  West,  a  like  retention  of  the  old  form  of 
election  ran  parallel  with  a  gradual  increase  (less, 
apparently,    through    circumstances,    in    France 
than   elsewhere)    of  the    power   of  the   metro- 
politan, and  with  the  practical  assumption  of  a 
sole   nomination,    especially    in  France,   by   the 
king.      In  France,    the  Councils  of  Orleans  II., 
A.D.  533,  canons  i.  viii.,  of  Clennont,  a.d.  535, 
can.  ii.,  of  Orleans  III.,  A.D.  538,  can.  iii.,  specify 
the  "  clerici,  cives,"  bishops  of  the  province,  and 
metropolitan,  but  require  the  consent  of  all  the 
comprovincial  bishops  only  in  the  election  of  the 
metropolitan  himself.     But  in  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans v.,  A.D.  549,  canons  x.  and  xi.,  occurs  first 
the  significant  phrase,   "  cum  voluntate  regis ;" 
although  still  "  juxta  electionem  cleri  ac  plebis," 
and  with  consecration  by  the  metropolitan  and 
comprovincial  bishops,  and  with  a  special  enact- 
ment that  "  nullus  invitis  detur  episcopus,  sed 
nee  per  oppressionem  potentium  personarum  .  .  . 
cives  aut  clerici  inclinentur ;"  and  although  also 
checked   almost  immediately  by  the  Council  of 
Paris   III.,    A.D.   557,  can.   ii.,    which   voids   the 
"  princi{iis   imperium,"    if  against    the    will    of 
metropolitan  and  bishops.     Absolute  nominations 
by  the  kings,  however,  occur  earlier:  e.g.  under 
Thewioric  of  Austrasia,  A.D.  511  x  534  (Greg.  Tur. 
de  iV.V.  I'atrum    VV.  c.  iii.).      And  compare  also 
the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Leon,  of  Paulus 
Leonensis,    by  Childebert   ( V.  S.   Paul.  Leon.)j 
A.D.  512.     The  issue  between  royal,  and  metro- 
politan or  eccle.siaiitical,  nominations  was  directly 
rai^id  A.D.  563,  in  the  ca.se  of  Kmerius,  bishop  of 
Saiutes;  whom  the  king  (Charibert)  forced  upon 
the  see  in  deliance  of  the  metropolitan,  as  being 
hu  predecessor   Lothaire's   nominee  (Creg.  Tur. 
H.  K.  iv,  26).     And  Lothaire  II., — in  coulirmiug 
a  re-€nactment  of  can.  ii.  of  the  second  Council  of 
Paris,  made  by  the  Council  of  Paris  V.  A.D.  615 
(can.  i.),  and  again  re-enacted  at   the  Council  of 
Kheims,  a.d.  625,  can.  xxv.,  and  at  the  Council 
of  C'halonfl,  A.D.  649,  can.  x., — requires  to  such 
•lactioDs,   oiade  "  a  clero  et  populo,"  the  8ub- 
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se-juont    "oriinitio    princi))is,"    with    no    other 
qualifi.atiou  than  that  "  certe  si  de  palatio  eli- 
gitur  [epittcopu.s],  per  meritum,  &c.,  ordinetur*' 
(Mansi,  x.  543).     Thenceforward,  the  action  of 
the  people  of  the  diocese,   under  the  Prankish 
kings,  is  commonly  termed,  not  "  electio,"  but 
"Hagitatio"    or    "  petitio,"   or    is    expressed    at" 
"  suppliciter  postulamus,"  addressed  to  the  king. 
Regular  forms  for  the  donation  of  a  bishopric  by 
the  king,  nominally  ''  cum  consilio  episcoporum 
et  procerum  " — in  Marculphus,  and  in  Sirmond 
(Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  Append,;  see  also  the  "electio 
quo  modo  a  clero  et  a  populo  eligitur  episcopus 
in  propria  sede    cum  consensu  regis  archiprae- 
sulisque  omniumque  populo "  [sic],  in  Morinus, 
de  Ordin.  ii.  304) — exhibit  the  choice,  even  when 
made  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  metropolitan,  as  ultimately  and  in  effect 
made  by  the   king.     And  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bishops  were  so  nominated.    Carioman,  however, 
and  Pipin  {Cone.  Liptin.  A.D.  743,  and  Cone.  Suess. 
A.D.  744),  professed  to  restore  liberty  of  election 
to  the  Church.     And  a  new  set  of  "  formulae  " 
occurs  accordingly  (in  Baluz.  ii.  591,  and  in  Sir- 
mond), as  "usurpatae  post  restitutam  electionum 
libertatem."    And  Charlemagne,  upon  the  advice 
of  Pope  Adrian,  that   he  should  leave   episcopal 
elections  to  the  "  clerus  et  plebs  "  according  to 
the  canons  (Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  96),  issued  a  capitu- 
lary, A.D.  803  (Cone.  Aquisgran.  c.  ii.,  repeated  by 
Louis,  A.D.  816,  Capit.  Aquisgran.  c.  ii.),  consent- 
ing "  ut  episcopi  per  electionem  cleri  et  populi 
secundum  statuta  canonum   de  propria  dioecesi 
eligantur;"  but  he  did  so  as  granting  a  grace, 
not  as  admitting  a  right.     And  as  the  bishops  in 
point  of  fact  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the 
emperors  (see  e.  g.  Baluz.  ad  Cone.  Gall.  Narhon. 
p.  34,  and  ad  Capit.   ii.  1141),  and   no  choice 
could  be  made  save  by  the  emperor's  special  per- 
mission (so  Gieseler,  and  this  as  late  as  Cone.  Va- 
lentin. A.D.  855,  can.  vii.),  and  special  privileges 
of  free  election  were  given  to  particular  churches 
(Baluz,  j6.),  which  imply  the  universality  of  the 
opposite  practice, — not   to   add   also   the   much 
disputed  but  after  all  possibly  genuine  grant  by 
Adrian  to  Charlemagne   (in  Gratian,   Dist.   63, 
c.    22)   of  an   absolute    right    to    the   appoint- 
ment and  investiture  of  all  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops  in  all   provinces   of  his   empire, — it    is 
obvious  that  the  change  was  more  in  name  than 
in  reality  (as  indeed  the  "  formulae  "  themselves, 
as  above  in  Sirmond,  &c.,  shew),  until  at  least  the 
renewal  of  the  contest   after  the  middle  of  the 
9th   century  in  the   time  of  Hincmar.     On   the 
other  hand,   the  power  of  the   metropolitan  and 
the  I'ight  of  free   election   were  continually  re- 
asserted,   although    with    little    effect    (sec    the 
councils  above  quoted,  from   that  of  Orleans  in 
5/'/3    to    that   of   Rheims    in  649);    until   under 
Charlemagne's  immediate  successors,  whose  right 
to  nominate  is  actually  recognized  at  the  Council 
of  Paris  Vi.   A.D.   829  (can.   xxii.),  and   that  of 
Thionville  in  845  (Ciplt.  Cir.  Ctlv.  tit.  ii.  c.  2), 
&c. ;  and  this,  although  Carioman  and  Pipin  had 
both  of  them  professedly  restoi-ed    the   rights  of 
the  nietropolitan  as  well  as  freedom  of  election 
(A.D.  742,  C'ipit.  c.  i.,  and  A.D.  755,  can.  ii.).     See 
the  whole  subject   carefully  treated  in  Henry  C. 
Lea's    ytndirs     in    Church     History,     ](p,    81-90 
(^Philad.  U.  S.  \m\)). 

In  Saxon   Kugland,   king,   wifnn,    and    metro- 
politan appear  to  have  predominated,  althouj^h 
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the  first  gradually  became  as  a  nile  the  real 
nominator.  At  the  same  time,  the  canonical 
form  of  election  was  kept  up;  and  when  the  king 
was  weak  and  the  Church  strong,  it  occasionally 
became  a  reality.  The  Kentish  and  Northumbrian 
kings  agreed  in  choosing  Wighard,  but  accepted 
Theodore,  A.D.  6'J8,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  uj)on  Wighard's  unex- 
pected death  at  Rome  (liaed.  //.  E.  iii.  29,  iv.  1). 
Northumbrian  kings  and  witenagemots  adjudi- 
cated the  various  disputes  about  Wilfrid's  sees. 
And  Theodore  and  a  synod  of  bishoi)s  chose  and 
consecrated  Cuthbert  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne, 
A.D.  684,  but  "  sub  praesentia  Regis  Ecgfridi  " 
(id.  iv.  28).  Wihtred's  privilege,  A.D.  69U  x  716, 
in  its  genuine  I'urm  refers  to  Kent  and  to  abbats 
and  presbyters,  not  to  Kngland  at  large,  or  to 
bishops  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Cowtc.  iii.  2ii8-247). 
And  Agatho's  privilegium  to  the  '*  congregatio  " 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  673xtJ81,  to 
elect  their  own  bishop,  is  a  forgery  (»6.  161). 
On  the  other  hand  (although  no  doubt  contem- 
porary both  with  the  Carlovingian  nominal  re- 
storation of  liberty  of  election  in  France,  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom), 
Alcuin's  letters,  "ad  Fratres  Eboracenses,"  of 
Aug.  790,  before  the  election  of  Eanbald  to  York, 
distinctly  atlirm,  that  "  hucusque  saucta  Kbo- 
racensis  Ecclesia  in  electione  sua  inviolata  per- 
mansit,"  adding.  "  videte  ne  in  diebus  vestris 
maculetur ;" — imply  that  Alcuin  himself  had  a 
voice  in  the  election; — and  urgently  exhort  the 
York  clergy  to  elect  a  proper  person,  if  he  him- 
self cannot  come  in  time  for  the  election  {E/nstt. 
54,  55,  Migne ;  48,  49,  Froben.).  "  Profes- 
siones."  also,  of  a  little  later  date,  distinctly 
assert  an  election  by  the  diocese  :  e.  g.  that  of 
Beornmod  of  Rochester,  A.D.  805,  or  a  year  or 
two  earlier, — "  electus  ab  Ethelardo  archiepi- 
scopo  et  a  servis  Domini  in  Cantia  constitutis  " 
(in  Wharton,  A.  S.), — and  that  of  a  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (probably  Kynferth,  A.D.  833x836), 
"  quoniam  me  tota  Ecclcbia  provinciae  nostrae 
sibi  in  episcopatus  olHcium  elegerunt "  (Cotton 
MSS.  Cicop.  E.  1),— and  that  of  Helmstan  of  Win- 
chester, A.D.  838,  ''  a  sancte  et  Apostolice  sedis 
dignitate  et  ab  congregatione  civitatis  Wentanae 
necnon  Ethel[wulrt]  regis  et  totius  gentis  occi- 
dentalium  Saxonum  ad  episcopalis  olbcii  gradum 
electus"  (ib.), — and  that  of  Deorlaf  of  Hereford, 
A.D.  857  X  866,  ''  quoniam  me  tota  congregatio 
Herefordonsis  Ecclesiae  sibi  in  oiKcium  episcopate 
elegerunt "  (Apfi.  ttd  Text.  lioff.).  In  a  little 
later  times,  we  find  Odo  made  archbishop,  A.D. 
942,  by  the  "  regia  vohintas,"  I'oUowed  by  th« 
"  assen>us  episcoporum  "  (Will.  Malm.  (/.  P.  A. 
i.);  Dunstan,  A.D.  96(»,  macle  so  by  Edgar  (u/.  i'».), 
but  with  an  election  also  by  acclamation  accord- 
ing to  his  Life  ;  and  Living,  A.D.  1013,  "  sutfragio 
Regis  Eth.-linli"  (W.  Malm.  ife.).  And  in  the 
time  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  Aelfric  is  elected 
by  the  monks  of  (Canterbury,  but  set  aside  by  the 
king  in  favour  of  R(d)ert,  made  archbishop 
"  regis  muucre"  (  L.  Eadw.  ed.  Luar<l,  pp.  399, 
400).  V>)  that  time  the  election  by  the  "  clerus 
et  plebs "  of  the  dioc«'se,  so  far  as  it  still  sur- 
vive«l  at  all,  had  gradually  shrivelled  up  into  an 
election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral, — a  procfsw  materially  accelerated  by 
the  monastic  character  «if  the  chapters,  coupled 
with  the  monastic  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
abbats, — but  which  was  also  jMrrpetually  set  aside 


by  the  necessity  of  the  royal  consent,  running 
naturally  into  a  right  of  royal  nomination.  See 
also  the  evidence  collected  by  Freeman.  Hist,  of 
Norm.  Cong.  ii.  61,  117,  and  571-577.  The  case 
of  the  see  of  Rochester  was  exceptional,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  claiming,  and  fre- 
quently obtaining,  the  right  of  nomination  to 
that  sec,  as  against  the  crown,  until  the  days  of 
I  King  John. 

In   Spain,   the   power   of  the    bishops    in   the 

election   of   the    kings    preserved    and    extended 

also  their  own  power,  and  among  other  things,  in 

episcopal   elections.     The  Council  of  Toledo  X., 

i  A.D.  056,  for  instance,  elected  a  metropolitan  of 

I  Braga  (the   former  bishop  being  deposed  for  in- 

\  continence)  without  consulting  the  diocese.     See 

however  Dunbar,  llist.of  Sjxtin  and  Portwjid,  bk, 

ii.  c.  ii.,  who  rather  leans  towards  the  royal  power 

,  in  such  elections.      Ultimately  ths  king  and  the 

metropolitan   of  Toledo   seem  to  have   acquired 

I  practically  a  joint  power  of  nomination.     Cone. 

Told.  XIL,  A.D.  681,  empowers  the  archbishop 

of  Toledo,  as  primate,  to   consecrate  at  Toledo, 

"  quoscunque    regalis   potestas    elegerit    et   jam 

dicti  Toletani  episcopi  judicium  dignos  esse  pro- 

baverit "  (can.  vi.).     And  see  also  the  history  of 

King  Witiza,  A.D.  701-710.      Martin  of  Braga 

too,  distinctly  says   that  the  people  are  not  to 

elect  bishops. 

In    Italy,    also,    the    royal    power    gradually 
overruled  without  superseding  the  older  c;tnoni- 
cal   form  of  election.     But  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued in  all  ordinary  cases,  save  that  the  metro- 
!  politan's    influence    and   veto    had    grown    more 
1  powerful,  is  palpable  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great's 
I  letters.     On  the  other  hand,  Odoacer,  A.D.  476- 
j  483,  with  the  "  advice"  of  Pope  Simplicius,  for- 
'  bade  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  without 
]  his  (the  king's)  consent.     And  the  interference 
!  of  (the  Arian)  Theodoric  in  the  disputed  election 
of  Pope  Symmachus,  A.D.  501,  was  both  asked  for 
]  and  submitted  to;  although  it  chilled  forth  En- 
nodius'  Apologetic  Letter,  and  also  a  protest  from 
!  the  Cone.  Palm.  A.D.  502,  which  declared  Oloacer's 
!  law  invalid.     Yet  the  Gothic  kings  continued  to 
exercise  such  a  power.    Theo«loric  apfx^nted  suc- 
cessive poj)es  during  his  reign,  down  to  Felix  111. 
'  A.D.  526  (Greenwood,  Cathed.  Pet.  iii.  c.  4).    Ami 
Athalaric  issued   regulations    about   paj)al   elec- 
tions on  occasion  of  the  outrageous  simony  that 
attended    the    accession   of  John    II.    A.D.    533 
'  (Cassiod.   ix.   15).      And   not   only  so,   but   the 
I  Greek    emperors,    when    they    recovered    Italy, 
'  exercise<l  it  likewise;  so  that,  e.  fj.  Gregory  the 
j  Great,  A.D.  59(t,  at'ter  due  election  by  the  *'  clerus, 
senatores,   populusque   Romauus,"  still    required 
the   *' praeceptio "    of   the    emperor   Maurice   to 
I  complete   his  election  (Jo.   Diac.  in   V.  (iny.  M. 
I  lib.  i.  ep.  :?9,  40).     And   Pipin  and  Charlemagne 
'  fell  heirs   to   the   like   "  jus   et    })otestatem   eli- 
gendi    pontilicem:"    for    all    which    see    details 
under    PoPi:.      The    election    of    the    jMipe    in- 
!  deed   remained   like  other  elections  of  the  kind, 
until   the  decree  of  the  Coiu\  Rom.  of  A.D.  lo59 
under  Nichohis  II.  (for  which  see  Gieseler,  ii.  369, 
Eng.  transl.);  which  itself  was  a  change  ana- 
logous to  the  contemporary  changes  elsewhere. 
I       In    briet",    then,   during    this    perii>d.    the    old 
;  canonical  dioce^an  election  continueil  thro-. ghout 
[  the  Western  Church  a.«!  the  right  and  proper  mwle 
of  election;   hut  (1)  w.-is  in  itsflf  gradually  ab- 
,  surbed  into  a  vote  of  the  cathedral  clergy  ^^'*  tlcctic 
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clericorum  est^  petitio  plebis,"  is  the  utmost 
allowed  in  Gratian,  Deer.  i.  dist.  62),  and  (2)  was 
overruled  perpetually  by  the  royal  nomination, 
which  itself  was  concurrent  with  but  commonly 
superseded  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  com- 
provincial bishops. 

For  special  conditions  attending  the  election 
of  metropolitans,  and  for  the  relation  of  the 
metropolitans  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  matter, 
see  Metroi-olitan,  Patriarch. 

At  what  times  special  questions  arose  respect- 
ing the  qualifications  which  gave  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  bishop — how  such  questions 
were  determined — in  what  way  votes  were  ac- 
tually taken — and  other  questions  of  like  detail 
— there  remains  no  evidence  to  shew  :  except 
that  we  may  infer  from  such  accounts  as  e.  g. 
that  in  Synesius,  Epist.  67,  that  where  there  was 
a  popular  assembly  ordinarily  acting  in  other  and 
civil  matters,  such  assembly  acted  also,  at  first, 
in  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  Synesius'  description 
also  illustrates  forcibly  the  ox^oi  of  the  Laodicene 
Council,  the  women  being  preeminently  noisy  on 
the  occasion,  and  even  the  children. 

/3.  Who  were  eligible. — Such  being  the  electors, 
it  follows  next  to  consider  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  wei-e  to  be  elected.  The  general  dis- 
qualifications for  the  clerical  office — such  as,  e.  g. 
digamy,  clinic  baptism,  heretical  baptiisii,  the 
having  been  a  demoniac,  or  done  public  penance, 
or  lapsed,  the  occupations  of  pleader,  soldier,  play- 
actor, usurer,  the  being  a  slave,  or  illegitimate, 
the  having  any  of  his  own  immediate  family  still 
unconverted  heathens,  &c.  &c.  —  will  be  best 
treated  under  Presbyters,  Clergy,  or  the  se- 
veral subjects  themselves.  Th^  special  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  a  bishopric  were,  (1)  that  the 
candidate  should  be,  ace.  to  Apost.  Constit.  ii.  1, 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  but  ace.  to  Cone.  Neocaes. 
A.D.  314  (requiring  30  for  a  presbyter,  on  the 
ground  of  St.  Luke  iii.  23 — a  canon  adopted  by 
the  Church  universal),  and  ace.  to  similar  later 
canons  {Arelat.  IV.  a.d.  475,  can.  i.,  Agath. 
A.D.  506,  can.  xvii.,  Aurelian.  III.  A.D.  533, 
can.  vi.,  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  581,  can.  xx. ;  and  again, 
Justin.  Novell,  cxxxiii.  1 ;  and  again,  Charlemagne 
at  Aix,  A.D.  789,  Capit.  i.  49,  and  at  Frankfort, 
A.D.  794,  can.  xlix.),  the  age  of  30  only  was  in- 
sisted on.  And  so  also  Balsamon.  Photius  in 
one  place  (ap.  Suicer;  says  35,  which  is  likewise 
Justinian's  rule  in  another  Novel  (cxxvii.  1).  And 
Siricius  and  apparently  Zosimus  (Sir.  ad  Ilirner. 
Epist.  1  §  9,  Zos.  (fd  Iles'jch.  Epist.  1,  §  3,  a  de- 
tailed lex  anruilis  in  both  cases)  place  the  mini- 
mum at  45.  Special  merits,  however  (St.  Chrys. 
/lorn,  in  1  Tim.  x.  xi.),  and  the  precedent  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim!  iv.  12 ;  and  see  St.  Ignat. 
ad  M'lgnes.  3,  speaking  of  ytwrfpiK^  tol^is  =  a 
youthful  appointment),  repeatedly  set  aside  the 
rule  in  practice  (see  instances  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  1)  : 
aa,  e.g.  in  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Athanasius, 
apparently  not  much  more  than  23  when  conse- 
crated bishop.  (2)  That  he  should  be  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  to  which  be  was  to  be  con- 
secrated,—  ttTr'  aurov  tov  UpaTfiou — "  de  propriu 
clero"  (»o  Pope  .Julius,  Ejist.  ad  Orient,  ap.  S. 
Athanas.  A/xjt.  ii. ;  Pope  Caelestinus,  E//ist.  ii.  c.  4  ; 
Pope  Hilary,  Epist.  i.  c.  3  ;  Leo  M,,  Epist.  Ixx^iv. ; 
Gregory  the  (ireat  repeatedly  ;  and  a.s  part  of 
the  old.  canonical  rule,  the  Cajrit.  of  Charle- 
magne alxfve  quoted,  "de  j)roj»ria  dioecesi)": — a 
rale  likewiM  repeatedly  broken  under  pressure 


of  circumstances,  special  merit  in  the  candidate, 
the  Condition  of  the  diocese  itself,  &c.,  and  by 
translations,  so  far  as  translations  were  allowed ; 
but  one  also  enforced  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
so  long  as  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  people 
of  the  diocese  was  an  important  element  in  the 
election,  and  on  like  grounds  disregarded  in  pro- 
portion as  metropolitan,  or  still  more  royal, 
nominations  became  predominant.  St.  Jerome's 
well-known  statement  about  Alexandria  seems 
to  speak  of  it  as  almost  a  special  privilege  of  that 
see  from  early  times :  which  it  plainly  was  not. 
If  the  presbyter  chosen  was  not  of  the  diocese 
itself,  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop  was  requisite 
(Cone.  Nicaen.  can.  xvi.  &c.  &c. ;  and  see  below, 
III.  1,  a,  X.).  (3)  That  he  should  be  a  presbyter, 
or  a  deacon  at  the  least,  and  not  become  a  bishop 
per  saltum,  but  go  through  all  the  interstitia  or 
several  stages ; — also  at  first  an  ecclesiastical 
custom,  grounded  on  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
(e.g.  Pope  Cornelius  "  non  ad  episcopatum  subit© 
pervenit  sed  per  omnia  ecclesiastica  officia,"  &c. 
and  again,  "  cunctis  religionis  gradibus  ascendit," 
St.  Cypr.  Epist.  52  al.  55 ;  and  similarly  Greg. 
Naz.  Orat.  xx,  of  St.  Basil ;  and  so  repeatedly 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  objecting  to  a  layman 
being  made  bishop),  but  turned  into  a  canon  by 
Cone.  Sardie.  a.d.  347,  can.  x.  (kuO'  eKaa-Tou 
$ad/jLhv,  K.T.X.,  and  naftiing  reader,  deacon,  priest ; 
the  object  being  to  exclude  neophytes),  and  by 
some  later  provincial  councils  (Cone.  Aurelian. 
III.  A.D.  538,  can.  vi. ;  Bracar.  I.  a.d.  563,  can. 
xxxix. ;  Barcinon.  II.  A.D.  599,  can.  iii.)  :  and  so 
Leo  the  Great  (admitting  deacons  however  on 
the  same  level  with  priests),  "  Ex  presbyteris 
ejusdem  Ecclesiae  vel  ex  diaconibus  optimus  eli- 
gainv"  (Epist.  Ixxxiv.  c.  6):— broken  likewise 
perpetually  under  special  circumstances  (see 
Morin.  de  Sacr.  Ordin.  III.  xi.  2).  Instances  of 
deacons,  indeed,  advanced  at  once  to  the  epi- 
scopate, are  numerous,  and  scarcely  regarded  as 
irregular,  beginning  with  St.  Athanasius  (see  a 
list  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  5 ;  but  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xxi.  speaks  of  St.  Athanasius  as  iraaav  rrjy  twu 
fiaOnuu  aKoKovQlav  5i(^i\dcoi/).  But  the  case 
of  a  reader  also  is  mentioned  in  St.  Aug.  (Epist. 
cxlii.),  and  of  a  subdeacon  in  Liberatus  (Breviar. 
xxii.).  And  although  expressly  forbidden  by  Jus- 
tinian (Novell,  vi.  1,  cxxiii.  1,  cxxxvii.  1)  and  by 
Cone.  Arelat.  IV.  A.D.  455,  can.  ii.,  yet  the  well- 
known  cases  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
others,  prove  the  admissibility  of  even  a  layman, 
if  under  the  circumstances — as,  e.  if.  by  reason 
of  the  sudden  acclamation  of  the  people— such  a 
choice  was  held  to  be  "voluutate"  or  "judicio 
Dei  "  (Hieron.  in  Jonam.  iii.  0pp.  iii.  1489  ;  Pon- 
tius, in  V.  S.  Cgpr. ;  Paulin.  in  V.  S.  Amijros.  iii. ; 
&c.).  Instances  may  al.so  be  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrian church  (Kenaudot,  ap.  Deuzinger,  l\'it. 
Orient.  145,  146).  And  the  ruljric  in  the  No 
torian  Pontifical  exj)ressly  admits  the  i)Ossibility 
of  a  bishop  elect  being  a  doacuu  as  well  as  a 
presbyter  (Deuzinger,  ih.  146).  At  the  same  time 
there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  patriarch 
Photius,  deposed,  because  ordained  on  five  suc- 
cessive days  respectively  monk,  reader,  subdea- 
con, deacon,  priest,  and  on  the  sixth  day  bishcp 
(C(nu;.  Nicaen.  II.  A.D.  787,  can.  iv.).  See  also 
under  Advocate  ok  TiiECm/itcii.  But  then  (4) 
such  candi'late  was  not  to  be  a  ne')phyte  (ITim. 
iii.  6),  or  a  heathen  recently  baptized,  whu  had  not 
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yet  been  tried  (Apost.  Can.  Ixxx. ;  Cone.  Nicaen. 
can.  ii. ;  Coiic.  Laodic.  A.D,  .'565,  can.  iii.)  :  biit  one 
converted  at  least  a  year  before  (Cotic.  Aurdinn. 
III.  A.D.  5o8,  can.  vi.);  or  who  had  been  a  reader, 
or  a  subdoacoa,  or  (ace.  to  one  copy)  a  deacon  for 
a  year  {Cone*  Bracar.  II.  a.d.  5(j;{,  can.  xx.);  or 
ace.  to  yet  another  provincial  council  {Epaon. 
A.D.  517,  can.  xxxvii.),  at  the  least  "  praemissa 
religione."  Yet  here  too  special  circumstances 
were  held  to  justify  excejttions ;  as  iu  the  case  of 
St,  Cyprian  himself,  "  adhuc  neophytus"  (Pont. 
ib.);  of  St.  Ambrose  and  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  not  yet  baptized  (Theodoret,  iv.  7, 
Socrat.  iv.  :^0,  Sozom.  vi.  24,  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xix.) ;  of  Nectarius,  r))v  fiuaTiK-^v  iadrjra  €ti 
i}ij.<pi((TiJ.fvoi,  &c.  (Sozom.  vii.  8).  And  all  tliese 
are  cases  of  immediate  consecration  ;  the  later 
practice  of  ordaining  to  each  step  on  successive 
days,  in  order  to  keep  the  letter  while  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  rule,  dating  no  earlier  than 
the  case  of  Photius  above  mentioned  (Biugh.  II. 
X.  7).  (5)  Apost.  Can.  xxi.  permits  the  consecra- 
tion of  one  made  a  eunuch  by  cruelty,  or  born 
so ;  and  {ib.  Ixxvii.)  of  one  maimed  or  diseased 
in  eye  or  leg :  but  (i6,  Ixxviii.)  forbids  it  in  the 
case  of  a  deaf  or  dumb  person.  (6)  Lastly,  the 
bishop  who  was  appointed  Interventor  to  a  see 
during  tlie  vacancy  was  pro  fuic  vice  ineligible 
to  that  see.  [In'TERVKntouis.]  It  remains  to 
add  (7)  that  the  candidate's  own  consent  was 
not  at  tirst  held  to  be  requisite,  but  that  in  many 
cases  consecration  was  forged  upon  him  6.K0VTa ; 
as  in  the  instances  in  Bingh.  IV.  vii.  2  :  to  which 
may  be  added  others,  as,  e.g.  that  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  iu  Pontus,  A.D.  362  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xix.).  And  Apost.  Can.  xxxvi.  orders  the  excom- 
munication of  a  bishop  who  refuses  the  charge  of 
the  peojjle  assigned  to  him.  But  first  St.  Basil 
i^id  Amphiloch.  x.)  exempts  those  who  in  such  a 
case  had  "  sworn  " — uyLVvouns  fj.^  Karahtx^'^^"-'' 
T^v  XeipoToviau.  And  afterwards  the  emperors 
Leo  and  Majorian  forbade  forced  ordinations  alto- 
gether {Novel,  ii.  in  Append,  ad  Cod.  Thcodos.  vi. 
34).  And  similarly  Pope  Simplicius  (J-Jpist.  ii.), 
and  Co)ic.  Aurclian.  III.  A.D.  538  (can.  vii.).  At 
the  same  time  the  law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius 
(Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  De  Episcopis,  1.  31) 
describes  the  "  nolo  episcopari  "  temper  proper  to 
one  to  whom  a  bishopric  is  ottered — "  ut  quaeratur 
cogendus,  rogatus  recedat,  invitatus  refugiat,  sola 
illi  suffragetur  necessitas  obsequendi ;"  and  that 
"  profecto  indignus  est  sacerdotio,  nisi  fuerit  or- 
dinatus  invitus."  And  so  the  Fathers  generally 
(Thoma.ssin,  II.  ii.  65). 

7.  Time.,  moik,  and  place  of  election. — Further, 
(1)  the  election  was  ordered  to  be  njade,  and  the 
new  bishop  consecrated,  ivrhs  rpiwv  inr}v(i>v,  un- 
less dt'lay  was  unavoidable,  by  Cotw.  Cludced. 
A.D.  431,  can.  xxv.  Ami  the  alleged  practice  at 
Alexautlria  (doubtless  from  the  special  character 
of  the  place  already  mentioned)  was  to  elect  im- 
mediately al'tor  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  and 
before  he  wa.s  interred  (Epiphan.  Ilaer.  Ixix.  §  11, 
Libcrat.  Utrviar.  xx.,  and  see  vSocrat.  vii.  7);  a 
practi«e  followed  in  one  instance,  that  of  Proclus, 
A.D.  434-447,  at  C»>nstantiuople  also  (Socrat.  vii. 
40).  The  time  allowed  in  AtVica,  however,  was 
much  longer,  the  t'pisci>}>Hs  interventor  being  only 
superseded  if  he  allowed  the  election  to  be  de- 
layed beyoml  a  y»ar  {Cunr.  Cartluuj.  V.  a.d.  3i«8, 
can.  iii.;  Cixl.  Can.  Ec<l.  Afrir.  Ixviv.).  On 
the  other  hand,  Cone.  Horn.  a.d.  606,  to  prevent 


bishops  nominafing  their  own  successors,  for- 
bids election  until  the  third  day  after  the  last 
bishop's  death.  (2)  Such  election  was  not  to 
take  place  iwl  irapovaia.  iiKpoui^tvwv — "  in  the 
presence  of  the  hearers,"  ».  e.  the  class  of  cate» 
chumens  so  called  {Cone.  Laodic.  a.d.  365,  ciin. 
v.);  probably  because  accusations  might  on  such 
occasions  be  brought  forward  against  clergy. 
(3)  Later  canon  law  {Greg.  IX.  Decretal.  I.  vi. 
De  Elect,  et  Electi  Potest,  c.  42)  specifies  three 
modes  of  electing ;  soil,  by  "  comproraissarii  " 
(delegates  by  whose  act  the  body  of  electors 
bound  themselves  to  abide),  by  scrutinv  of  votes, 
by  "  inspiration "  (if  the  electors  agree  in  an 
unanimous  and  unpremeditated  choice).  Of  these 
three,  compromissarii  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  although  not  under  that  name  {Epist. 
iii.  35).  And  election  by  acclamation  was  (as  we 
have  seen)  not  unknown.  The  other  was  of  course 
the  ordinary  way,  viz.  by  some  kind  or  other  of 
scrutiny  of  votes.  (4)  The  election  was  properly 
to  take  place  in  the  diocese  itself  (whereas  "  com- 
promissarii "  might  be  sent  elsewhere  to  perform 
it),  that  the  people  might  be  able  to  give  their 
testimony  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Ixvii.).  Cone.  Aurc- 
lian. IV.  A.D.  541,  can.  v.,  &c.  &c.,  refer  to  the  place 
of  ordination,  for  which  see  below.  So  long  as  that 
also  took  place  in  the  diocesan  cathedral  (see  e.  g. 
St.  Aug.  Epist,  261,  and  below),  so  long  no  doubt 
the  election  took  place  there  likewise.  But  even 
when  the  ordination  aime  to  be  transferred,  to 
the  metropolitan  see,  the  election  still  .remained 
commonly  as  to  be  done  on  the  spot  itself. 
[Intervextorks  ;  Visit atores.] 

2.  Confiriiuition. —  The  bishop  elect  wiis  next 
to  be  confirmed,  yiz.  by  the  metrojwlitan.  And 
so  far  as  such  confirmation  merely  referred  to  the 
metropolitan's  share  in  the  election,  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  follow  from  Cone.  Nicaen.  can. 
vi.  (xpaTctToj  T]  Twv  iT\fi6yci}v  »^77<^os),  from  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  xix.  (repeating  the  Nicene 
canon),  and  even  from  so  late  a  witness  as  Cone. 
Arelat.  II.  A.D.  452,  can.  v.,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  canoniailly  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  bishops  w;is  final.  At  the  same  time,  a  cer- 
tain right  of  ratification  is  assigned  to  the  me- 
tropolitan, even  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  itself.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
metropolitan  in  course  of  time,  practically,  if 
not  expressly,  came  to  have  a  veto.  So,  e.  g. 
Pope  Hilary,  a.d.  465,  Epist.  ii.  c.  1.  In  the 
form  of  election,  however,  in  Sym.  of  Thessal., 
the  bishops  alone  vote  at  all,  the  metroj-oli- 
tan  not  being  even  present.  [Mktkoi*olitan.3 
So  likewise  with  the  patriarch,  later  etill  Qsee, 
however,  lor  both,  Cunc.  Chdced.  A.D.  451,  Act. 
xvi.,  Labbe,  iv.  818,  and  PATRIARCH).  But  from 
no  doubt  the  e.uliost  times,  and  corresjKinding 
to  the  jiroof  {^uKinacria)  required  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
7,  10,  something  must  have  existed  like  the 
enactment  of  Cone  Ctrth.  IV.  so  called:  '*  Qui 
episcopus  ordinandus  est,  antea  examinetur,  si 
natura  sit  prudens,  si  docibilis,  si  moribus  tem 
peratus,  &c;,  si  litteratus,  si  in  lege  Domini  in- 
structus,  si  in  Scri|iturarum  sensibus  cautus,  s 
in  dogmatibus  ecdesiasticis  exercitatus;  et  ante 
omnia,  si  fidei  documenta  verbis  simplicibus 
asserat,  id  est,  Pat  rem  et  Filium  et  Spiritura 
Sanctum  unum  Deum  esse  confirmans,"  6iv.  &,c. 
So  also  Theodoret  {in  1  7Vm.  v.  22), — '^{cTa^eir 
yap  irpoTfpoy  \p^j  tov  ynporovovud'ov  TOy  0iotf 
t/6'  ovTws  KoA.Cii'  <x-'  avrby  t^v  x*/'**'  '''^^  Tlvtv- 
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uaros.  See  also  the  Apost.  Constit..  and  the  de- 
scription in  the  Greek  Pontificals  of  the  bishop 
to  be  consecrated,  as  already  uirov|/rj<^ios  koI 
eVTfpea>/U€Vos  =  elect  and  confirmed.  Certainly, 
from  the  4th  century  onward,  the  confirmation 
was  a  distinct  technical  act,  following  upon  the 
election ;  so  far  distinct,  indeed,  that  in  time 
(from  the  4rth  century  itself  according  to  De 
Marca,  de  Cone.  Sacerd.  et  Trap.  VIII.  ii.  1 ;  but 
Van  Espen,  Jur.  Eccl.  Univ.  I.  xiv.  1,  §  7, 
more  probably  refers  it  to  the  11th  or  12  th) 
confirmation  was  held  to  confer  upon  the 
bishop  not  yet  consecrated  the  power  of  juris- 
diction, but  not  that  of  order.  Justinian  enacts 
that  a  bishop  elect  shall  carefully  peruse  the 
"  rules  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  and  shall  then  be  interrogated  by  his 
ordainer  (/.  e.  the  metropolitan)  whether  he  is 
competent  to  keep  them  ;  and  upon  his  solemn 
profession  accordingly,  and  after  a  solemn  admo- 
nition, shall  then  be  ordained.  And  so  we  find 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  596  {Epist.  vii.  19),  de- 
siring the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  to  summon 
into  his  presence  the  bishop  elect  of  Ariminum 
(elected  by  "  clerus  et  plebs  "),  and  to  examine 
him ;  and  if  "  ea  in  eo  quae  in  textu  Heptatici 
morte  mulctata  sunt,  minime  fuerint  reperta, 
atque  fidelium  personarum  relatione  ejus  vobis 
quidem  vita  placuerit,  ad  nos  eum  cum  decreti 
pagina,  vesti-ae  quoque  addita  testificationis  epi- 
stola,  destinate,  quatenus  a  nobis  .  .  .  consecretur 
antistes."  So  again  in  Carlovingian  times,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  later,  upon  the  election 
of  Gillebert  to  the  see  of  Chalons  sur  Marne, 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province,  or  their  vicars,  the 
abbats,  canons,  monks,  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons,  being  assembled  at  Chiersi  (near 
Laon) — the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  Tours,  and 
Sens,  being  also  present — the  "  clerus,  ordo,  et 
plebs"  of  Chalons  presented  the  decree  of  election 
to  Hincmar  and  his  fellow-bishops,  and  (after  an 
explanation  respecting  a  previous  election  that 
had  been  set  aside)  declared  the  unanimous  con- 
sent to  it  of  the  "  canonici,  monachi,  parochi,  et 
nobiles "  of  the  diocese.  Thereupon  Hincmar 
inteiTogated  the  bishop  elect  respecting  his 
country,  condition,  literary  proficiency,  and  past 
ordinations ;  and  ascertained  that  he  had  not 
been  "  conductor  alienarum  rerum,  nee  turpia 
lucra  vel  exactiones  sive  tormenta  in  hominibus 
exercens  ;"  and  further,  as  he  had  held  some 
court  office,  that  hisi  accounts  with  the  king  were 
•ettled ;  to  the  former  of  which  points  certain 
clerici  and  noble  laymen  bore  testimony,  while 
for  the  latter  he  firoduced  a  royal  letter,  duly 
•ealed,  and  containing  also  an  intimation  of  the 
royal  wi.sh  for  liis  consecration.  Testimonies  of  a 
bishop  an<l  certain  monks  to  bin  good  behaviour 
were  then  j>roduced ;  and  the  consent  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tours  was  given  to  the  transfer 
Into  another  province  of  one  born  and  ordained 
at  Tours.  Hincmar,  thca,  with  the  archbishop 
of  Tours  as  his  aKsessoi,  desired  the  candi'iate  to 
read,  or  li.st<;n  to,  and  f)romise  to  keoj),  the  Pas- 
toral of  Gre;^ory  the  Great,  the  Canons,  and  the 
rules  usually  j/iven  by  the  onlainer  to  the  or- 
dained, and  which  were  subsequently  giv»;n  to 
him  in  writing;  an'l  to  write  out  and  suhscribe 
the  Creed,  and  hand  it  «<»  «ubscribeil  to  the  me- 
troixditan.  The  writt(;n  ciments  of  the  absent 
bishop*  ware  then  produced  and  read,  and  the 


day  and  place  of  consecration  fixed  (^Coric,  Gallic, 
Sirmond,  ii.  651).  See  also  the  Ordinals  in 
Martene  (ii.  386)  and  Morinus  (de  Sac.  Urd.  ii.). 
A  professio,  i.  e.  at  first  both  of  his  faith  and  oi 
canonical  obedience  to  his  archbishop,  came  alsc 
to  be  part  of  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  con- 
firmation of  a  bishop.  The  English  "  Professions" 
begin  early  in  the  9th  century;  and  the  early 
ones  commonly  contain  a  kind  of  creed,  as  well 
as  a  promise  of  obedience.  So  likewise  in  the 
East,  the  2nd  Counc.  of  Nice,  A.D.  787  (can.  ii.) 
requires  a  careful  enquiry  to  be  made  whether 
the  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Canons, 
with  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  prepared  himself  to  walk,  and  to 
teach  the  people  committed  to  him,  according  to 
God's  commandments.  And  the  bishop  elect  was 
required  to  profess  that  he  "  receives  the  Seven 
Synods,  and  promises  to  keep  the  canons  enacted 
by  them,  and  the  constitutions  promulged  by 
the  Fathers."  A  solemn  recitation  and  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Creed,  and  a  disclaimer  of  simony, 
were  required  also  of  the  bishop  elect  before  bis 
consecration  (Sym.  Thessal.  ap.  Morin.  ii.  156). 
In  the  Western  Church,  even  at  this  date,  no 
further  confirmation  was  usual  or  necessary. 
The  pope  only  intervened  in  a  few  extraordinary 
cases  (Thomassin,  II.  ii.  30,  §  1 :  and  see  Patri- 
arch, Pope). 

3.  Ordination  (xetporoj'io  most  commonly,  as 
probably  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  although  the  word  is 
also  used  of  election,  as  2  Cor.  viii.  19  ;  x^'po" 
Oea-ia,  which  also  means  sometimes  benediction 
only,  as  6  irpeff^vrepos  xetpoflerer,  ov  x^ 'poroj/et, 
Apost.  Constit.  viii.  28  [and  so  x^'poTOj-eTj/  and 
X^ipodfTfiv  are  distinguished  in  the  spurious 
Epist.  of  St.  Ignat.  to  Hero,  c.  iii.] ;  Kadiipoxris ; 
TeKeaiovpyla ;  a<popi(Tfx6s ;  and  in  Pssudo-Dion. 
Areop.,  rhetoricized  into  reXciwcns  UpariKi], 
airoirK-ffpoocris,  diaK6(rjj.7}(Tis,  /c.t.\.)* — followed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  confirmation. 

And  (a)  first,  the  matter  and  form  (as  it 
was  afterwards  called)  of  ordination  was,  from 
the  beginning,  laying  on  "of  hands  (iirideffis 
rtiv  x^^P^^i  Acts  vi.  6,  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22, 
2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  x^'P^'^'^eo'ia,  Euseb.),  accompanied 
necessarily  by  words  expressive  of  the  purpose 
of  the  act,  but  by  no  invariable  and  universal 
formula  claiming  apostolic  authority.  Other 
rites,  added  as  time  went  on,  cannot  claim  to 
be  either  apostolical  or  universal,  and  pertain 
therefore,  at  best,  "  to  the  solemnity,  not  to  the 
essence,"  of  the  rite,  (i.)  The  only  other  rite 
indeed  in  episcopal  ordination,  that  has  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  claim  to  the  "  ubique  et  ab  omnibus," 
but  which  is  not  traceable  (althougli  it  very  pro- 
bably existed)  before  the  3rd  century,  is  the  lay- 
ing of  the  Gospels,  open  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
Greek  church,  shut  ace.  to  the  Ordo  Romanus, 
upon  the  head  (in  some  rites,  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders)  of  the  bishop  to  be  ordained. — Const. 
Afiostol.  viii.  4  :  Ka\  (TiMirris  yfi'ofxfvqs,  eJs  rail/ 
trpwrojv  Y.Tn(TK6iTuv  &fxa  Kat  Svrrli'  (Ttpois  ttAtj- 
arioy  rov  6vcTia(TT7}piov  etrrwy,  twi/  Xoittoju  'Ettj- 
<rK6ir(av  KoX  irpfiT^VTfputu  (riooyrrj  irpoo'eujfo/ifVwi', 


•  'I'hf.  special  npproprl.ition  of  the  terra  cirrnecratum  to 
cpl«»pttl  oiiliiiatlori  i8  punly  niodern  ;  L<'o  M.,  e.g.,  \xact 
the  urm  Indiircniitly  id  biKlmpH,  prientH,  or  d''i»c<>nH;  nnd 
OillctxTt,  (pioicd  by  l>u  f 'ariKe,  opiMJui-H  it  U>  "  dedkare," 
Die  latter  iriouiilriK  to  d«tvol«  to  God,  the  furiner  tu  wt 
apart  for  holy  Udea. 
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ruv  Sf  SiaKSvwv  rk  6(7a  T.vayyfKia  ^irj  rrji  rod 
j(fipOToyovfifi>ov  KKpaXris  avcnrvyniva  Kartx^v- 
ru>v,  Kf-yfTU),  K.r.\. — An<l  with  unimportant  va- 
riations, Cunc.  Carth.  IV'.  a.d.  398,  can.  ii.  : 
"  Epibcopus  cum  ordiuitur,  duo  episcopi  ponant 
et  tencant  Evangelioruin  codicem  super  caput  et 
cervicem  ejus,  et  uno  super  eum  fundente  bene- 
.'.ictionem,  reliqui  oinnes  episcopi  qui  adsunt, 
manibus  suis  caput  ejus  taugant." — And  so  also 
Constit.  Ajxjstol.  viii.  3  (assigning  tlie  act  to 
deaoons),  Pseudo-Chrys.  {Horn,  de  Uno  Lcjis- 
lator.  0pp.  VI.  410,  Montfauc),  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.  (c/e  Eccl.  Hier.  V.  i.  7,  iii.  7),  and  almost 
every  ritual,  Eastern  and  Western,  including  (so 
Denzingor)  Nestorian,  Maronite,  and  Jacobite 
(assigning  it  either  to  the  patriarch  or  to  the 
assisting  bishops).  And  although  it  came  to  be 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  consecration  of  the  patri- 
arch only,  yut  there  too,  it"  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
represents  the  Alexandrian  rite,  it  must  have 
been  used  at  first  for  all  bishops  (Denzinger, 
Hit.  Orient.  135).  Alcuin  however  (de  Div.  Off.), 
Amalarius  {dc  Offic.  Eccl.  ii.  14),  and  Isidor. 
Hispal.  {de  Div.  Offic.  ii.  5),  quoted  by  Morinus, 
seem  (rather  unaccountably)  to  inii)ly  its  absence 
in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  And  it  is  certainly  wanting  in  two 
pontificals  in  Mabillou  (J/ws.  Italic,  torn.  ii. 
namm.  viii.  ix.).  The  actuiil  delivery  of  the 
Gospels  to  the  consecrated  bishop  occurs  among 
the  Maronitos,  but  not  among  the  Jacobite  Sy- 
rians or  the  Nestoriacs  (Denzinger);  and  in  the 
West,  it  is  in  the  present  lioman  Pontifical,  but 
was  unknown  until  tha  11th  century  (Morinus, 
iii.  2;i). — (ii.)  Anointing  of  the  head  in  episcopal 
ordination  is  a  much  less  ancient  or  general  rite 
than  the  imposition  of  the  Gospels.  Among  the 
Easterns  it  never  existed  at  all  (^lorinus,  Den- 
zinger, &c.) ;  the  iaw  ambiguous  expressions  in 
Eastern  rituals  (cited  by,  e.  g.,  J.  A.  Assemani) 
referring  to  spiritual  anointing,  while  the  tes- 
timony to  the  absolute  non-occurrence  of  the 
material  rite  is  express.  It  is  found  in  Gaul  in 
the  6th  century  {Hit.  ap.  Morin.  de  Ordin.  ii.  261, 
sq.)  ;  in  Africa  not  at  all  ;  doubtfully  in  Spain 
(Morinus);  but  in  Italy,  also  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury (S.  Leo  M.,  Senn.  viii.  de  Passion.  Domini; 
Greg.  M.  in  He;].  I.  x. ;  ap.  Morin.  t6.  III.  vi.  2, 
§  2) ;  and  in  Saxon  England  it  was  extended  to 
hands  as  well  as  head  in  the  8th  century  (Egbert's 
Pontif.  ed.  Greenwell  ;  and  so  also  in  the  Roman 
ordinal  in  Morinus,  ii.  288). — (iii.)  The  sign  of 
the  cross,  accompanying  the  imposition  of  hands 
(which  is  therefore  called  acppayls),  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Chrys.  (Horn.  Iv.  in  Matth.\  and  by  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  as  above.  In  the  later  Greek 
ritual  it  occurred  thrice  (see  Morinus,  iii.  254). 
— (iv.)  Delivery  of  pastoral  staff  and  ring  be- 
came also  a  part  of  the  Western  rite  from  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  (Maskell, 
Mon.  1,'it.  \ul.  iii.  273).  It  occurs  in  the  Ponti- 
ficals of  Circgory  the  Great  and  Egbert,  but  not 
in  those  of  Gelasius  or  Leo.  The  stafV  indeed 
dates  from  the  4th  century,  as  one  of  the  insignia 
of  a  bishop,  both  in  Eiist  and  Wost.  And  the  ring, 
which  is  unused  in  the  Ejist  (»'xcept  by  the  Ma- 
ronite Syrians,  and  by  the  Armenians,  the  latter 
of  whom  borrowed  it  from  Rome — so  Denzinger — 
and  the  a<ppay\^,  or  sign  of  the  cross,  is  Ai/t1  5o- 
KTvXiov,  ace.  to  Sym.  Thessalon.),  occurs  in  the 
West  as  early  as  Isid,  Hispal.  de  Div.  Off.  ii.  H  ; 
but  *'  is  not  iu  cither  Amalarius,  Alcuin,  or  Rab. 


Maurus"  (Maskell).  Both  staff  and  ring  aie 
in  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  xwiii.  (men- 
tioning "  orarium,  annulum,  baculum  ")  ;  and, 
seemingly,  in  Cone.  Frawof.  A.D.  794,  can.  x. 
(mentioning,  however,  only  in  general,  "episco- 
palia").  [King;  Ckosikr  Staff.]  lint  as  part 
of  the  rite  of  ordination,  they  belong  to  the  Wesl#, 
and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century. 
[Invkstituiu:.]  The  staff,  however,  occurs  in 
a  late  Greek  Pontifical  in  Morinus  (de  Sic. 
Ord.  ii.  124). — (v.)  The  ufxo<p6piov,  or  pallium 
(a  linen  vestment  marked  with  crosses),  also 
came  to  be  given  at  episcopal  ordination  in  the 
East.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  (Eastern)  epi- 
scopal vestment  as  early  as  Isidor.  Pelus.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  (lib.  i.  Ep.  136; 
and  see  Morinus,  p.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Den- 
zinger) ;  and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  rituals.  In  the 
West,  the  delivery  of  a  vestment  also  called  by 
the  name  of  jxillium  followed  ordination,  not  of  all 
bishops,  but  of  archbishops,  as  a  totally  distinct 
ceremony,  an<l  with  an  entirely  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  And  this  began  about  a.d.  500  :  see 
Gieseler,  ii.  133,  Eng.  ed.,  and  under  Paix. — 
(vi.)  The  delivery  of  the  mitre  at  ordination  in 
the  West  dates  only  after  the  close  of  the  period 
to  which  this  article  refers;  occurring  first  about 
the  10th  century  (see  Maskell's  Afon.  h'it.  iii.  275). 
It  is  in  the  Sarum,  as  in  all  later  Pontificals. 
As  part  of  the  episcopal  dress  during  Divine 
service,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  under 
various  names,  it  occurs  both  in  East  and  West 
from  apparently  the  4th  century.  [Mitrk.] — 
(vi.)  The  delivery  of  the  paten  "cum  oblatis," 
and  of  the  chalice  *'  cum  vino,"  which  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  later  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  presbyter  [PRt:saYTfc:R],  is  found 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Sacram.  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (Morinus,  ii.  277,  iii.  134),  and  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop  (in  which  however  it  does 
not  occur  again).  Among  the  Syrians,  however, 
the  consecrating  bishop  touched  the  consecrated 
elements  with  his  hands  before  laying  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated  (Den- 
zinger) ;  and  in  the  Apost.  Cotistit.  viii.  5,  one  ol 
the  consecrating  bishops  is  ordered  ai^ai/xpciv 
Tr)V  dutrlav  4it\  twv  x^'P*^"  '''^^  x^^P^'''°^V^^*''^oi. 
— (vii.)  The  avd^f>rj<Tis  or  proclamation  (prae- 
dicatio,  pronn^llJ^^tio,  ivaxTjpu^iy,  iiriK-hpv^is,  or 
KTipv^is  i^  6y6ixaroi),  and  (viii.)  the  kiss  of  jM^ace, 
are  mentioned  by  Pseudo-Dion.  Areop.  as  follow- 
ing upon  the  consecration.  The  latter  is  men- 
tiono<[  also  in  A/ost.  Constit.  viii.  5,  but  as  oc- 
currmg  at  the  subsequent  enthronization.  And 
it  was  repeated  four  times  during  the  service  in 
the  East  in  the  time  of  Sym.  of  Thessal.  (ap. 
Morin.  ii.  171).  The  former  occurs  in  the  time 
of  Symeon  bet'ore  the  consecration,  and  was  in 
that  position  a  public  proclamation  by  name  of 
the  appointment  (t)  dtia  x^P'*  ir^ ox^'P'C*'''**') 
of  the  elect  bishop,  made  by  the  consecrating 
archbishop  (among  the  Jacobites  and  Copts, 
however,  by  the  arch.loacon — Denzinger).  There 
wore  indoeil  two  such  /utji'iVoto  :  one,  the  de- 
claration mado  to  the  bishops,  intimating  the 
choice  made  by  em|K?ror,  or  by  metrojxirtan, 
among  the  three  presentees;  the  other,  the  pio- 
clamation  of  the  name  to  the  people  (Morinus, 
iii.  254).  In  the  older  Latin  Ordinals  the  same 
form  occurs  in  substance  in  like  place  (id.  ib. 
27);  viz.  as  a  declaration  by  the  consecrator, 
that  "cives  nostri  elegerunt  sibi  illuui  pasturein. 
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oremus  itaque  pro  hoc  viro,"  &c.  It  is  also  in 
use  among  the  Syrians  (id.  ib.  31).  The  Apost. 
Constit.  do  not  mention  it.  But  St.  Greg.  Naz. 
seems  to  allude  to  it  under  the  term  iirKpfiixi- 
^erat  (Mor.  ib.  30).  ' P^va.^pr]<n^  is  also  used  in 
Svnesius  {Epist.  67)  as  equivalent  to  consecra- 
tion ;  and  see  also  Suicer  in  voce. 

All  these,  however,  are  later  additions  to  the 
rite ;  arising  (as  was  not  unnatural)  out  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  "  traditio  instrumen- 
torum."  which  had  constituted  thr  ordination  of 
the  minor  orders  from  the  beginning  (see  Cone. 
Carth.  IV,),  to  the  higher  orders  also ;  and  accom- 
panied in  the  case  of  some  of  them  by  an  equally 
natural  conversion  of  accessories  in  course  of  time 
into  essentials.  It  is  waste  of  words  to  prove  that 
the  one  and  only  essential  act  from  the  beginning 
was  imposition  of  hands.  This  also,  however, 
in  process  of  time,  became  varied,  1.  by  repe- 
tition, 2.  by  the  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  and 
the  like  :  for  which  details  see  Imposition  of 
Hands. 

The  form  of  ordination  was  not  similarly  fixed. 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  speaking  as  a  canonist,  and 
Habert,  writing  of  the  Greeks  as  a  theologian, 
expressly  declare  that  the  Apostles  appointed  no 
form  of  words;  that  it  rests  therefore  with  the 
Church  to  appoint  such  a  form  ;  and  that,  apart 
from  Church  authority,  any  words  whatever, 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  would  suffice.  And  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  in  themselves  enough  to 
estivblish  this.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  form 
in  Sym.  Thessal.  runs  thus  :  'H  diia  xi^P'^  irpo- 
X€ipi^€rai  rhv  Suva  els  ^EwlaKoiroi',  k.t.\.  '^ 
these  words,  which  are  used  at  the  ava^^Tjaty, 
being  repeated  at  the  actual  consecration.  Den- 
zinger,  however  (pp.  140,  141),  considers  the 
essential  words  in  the  Eastern  rites  which  he 
ii<entions  to  be  found  in  the  prayers  which  ac- 
companied the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  to  be  of  a 
precatory  form.  In  the  Latin  Church,  since  the 
11th  century,  it  has  been  simply,  "Accipe  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum,"  without  express  mention  in  the 
form  itself  of  the  episcopal  office  either  by  name 
or  by  description,  the  context  sufficiently  limit- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  words  (Vazquez,  &c.). 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  "  consecratio  "  of  a  bishop 
was  not  an  imperative  declaration,  but  was  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer.     [Ordination.] 

$.  The  ordainers  Were  necessarily  bishops  (see 
below.  III.  1,  a.  i).  "  Two  or  three  at  the  least," 
was  the  rule  of  the  Aj/fjstolic  Canon  (1),  and  of 
the  Apost.  Constit.  (viii.  4,  27):  the  latter  also 
de|>osing  both  ordained  and  ordainer,  if  any  were 
ord:iine(i  (of  course,  without  sufficient  cause),  by 
one  bishoj>(viii.27),  yet  expressly  not  voiding  such 
ordinjition  if  the  case  were  one  of  necessity.  But 
while  St,  Cyprian  (E/nst.  67)  implies  the  ordi- 
nary presence  of  all  or  most  of  the  comprovincial 
bi.sho|>«,  the  Nicene  Council  (can.  iv.)  requires 
the  actual  participation  in  the  consecration,  of 
three  absolutely,  as  a  minimum — (;f  all,  if  pos- 
■ible — but  in  any  case  with  tlie  consent  at  least 
of  the  rost  of  the  comprovincial  bishops,  or  (can. 
vi.)  of  the  major  part  of  them.  And  so  also 
Cone.  Chfitr.cd.  Act.  xvi.  Several  Galilean  pro- 
vincial councils  go  further,  by  requiring  in  one 
ca»e  (Ccmr.  Arelut.  I.  A.D.  :J14,  can.  xx.)  seven  an  a 
rule,  hut  if  that  is  imjKHsible,  at  least  "  infra  tres 
non  audea[n}t  ordinare;"  or  again  (Conr.  Areldt. 
II.  A.l>.  .'{.'>.'J,  can.  v.),  the  metrojjoiitan  with  three 
foffragane  (or,  according  to  another  roading,  the 


\  metropolitan  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  three 

I  suffragans),  with  the  consent  of  the  remainder, 
or  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, in  case  of  division  ;  or  yet  again  (Cone. 
Arausic.  I.  A.D,  441,  can,  xxi.),  by  actually  de- 

'  posing  the  ordainer,  and  (if  a  willing  participator 
in  the  irregularity)  the  oi-dained  bishop  also,  if 

I  *'  two  bishops  presumed  "  to  ordain ;  while  yet  a 

j  fourth  like  council  (Begiens.  A.D.  439,  can.  ii.) 

'  not  only  censures  but  voids  a  consecration,  which 

I  shall  lack  any  of  the  three  conditions,  of  consent 
of  comprovincial  bishops,  presence  of  three  of 
them,  and  assent  of  metropolitan.  The  rule  re- 
quiring three  is  also  matter  of  constant  reference 

I  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Cone.  Epaon.  A.D.  517,  can,  i. ;  or 
again  by  popes  from  Damasus  onward  to  Leo  III., 
in  discussing  the   position   of  ehorepiscopi ;  see 

I  Morin.  iii.  58).   Spanish  councils  simply  repeat  the 

j  Nicene  canon  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Cone.  Told.  IV. 

\  A.D.  581,   can.  xviii. ;  and  so  Isidor,  Hispal.  de 

■  Offie.  Eeel.  ii.  5).  And  in  Africa,  at  an  earlier 
date.  Cone.  Carth.  III.  a.d.  397,  can.  xxxix,,  con- 
demns consecration  by  two  bishops,  pronounces 
the  requirement  of  twelve  (which  had  been  sug- 
gested) impracticable,  and  repeats  accordingly 
the  old  rule  of  three :  can,  xl.  of  the  snme  council 
prohibiting  the  three  from  proceeding  to  conse- 
crate, in  case  objections  are  taken  to  the  bishop- 
elect,  until  themselves  with  "  one  or  two  "  more 
have  enquired  into  those  objections  on  the  spot, 
and  found  them  groundless.  Ihe  rule  in  the 
East  was  the  same  (Denzinger,  p.  142),  ''  scil. 
ut  non  minuatur  numerus  ternarius."    And  Cone. 

\  Seleac.  et  Ctesiph.  a.d.  410  (ed,  Lamy,  1869), 
deposes  (if  the  record  is  genuine)  both  conse- 
crated and  consecrators,  if  any  be  ordained  bishop 
by  one  bishop  or  by  two.  But  then  the  principle 
which  underlay  this  rule,  was  not  the  inability 
of  one  bishop  by  himself  to  consecrate,  but  the 
desirableness  that  many,  and  if  possible  all, 
should  co-operate  in,  and  testify  to,  the  act  of 
consecration.  So  expressly  the  Apost.  Constit. 
viii.  27  ;  adding  with  like  clearness  a  proviso, 
that  "  one  "  may  consecrate'  in  case  of  necessity, 
if  only  a  greater  nunaber  signify  their  sanction 
of  the  act.  So  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  well- 
known  Ansxcers  to  Augustine,  requires  "  three  or 

'  four  "  if  possible,  but  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  only  as  *'  valde  utilis,"  as  of  tho.se 
*'  qui  testes  assistant ;"  and  distinctly  authorizes 

\  consecration  by  one  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
So  Synesius  (EjAst.  67)  censures  the  consecration 

'  of  Siderius,  bishop  of  Palaebisca,  as  (not  invalid 
but)  iKQ((Tfx(i3s,  1.  because  not  in  Alexandria  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  ;  but  also,  2.  be- 
cause performed  by  "  not  three,"  but  a  single 
bishop  ;  and  Theodoret  (v,  23)  that  of  Evagrius 
of  Antioch,  as  also  irapa  rhu  iKuXrimacTTtKhv 
6«rn6vy  "because  (among  other  things)  Paulinus 
alone  consecrated  him.     But  Synesius  adds,  that 

,  necessity  justified  the  former  of  these  consecra- 
tions, and  had  led  St,  Athanasius  to  allow  the  like; 
and  in  that  of  the  latter,  both  the  bi.«%hop  of  Alex- 
andiia  and  the  Western  bisiiojis  recogiiizt'd  it  none 
the  less  (Theodoret,  ih. ;  Innocent  1,  E/iist.  14). 
So  again  the  bishops  of  I'ontus  (E/  ist.  ad  tin.  Cone. 

j  C'/*'</'t'r7.)  speak  of  l)ioscorus  of  Alexandria  as  actu- 
ally bishop,  although  conse(;rated  by  onlv  two 
bi.shops  (and  those  under  censure),  "  cum  icgulae 
jiatnnn  .  .  .  tres  episcojtos  corporaliter  a<lesse  .  .  . 
proMjiiijiant."     Of  the   very  councils  themselves 

;  of  Aries  II.  and  of  Kiez,  above  quoted,  tlie  tormer 
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recognizes  tlie  roality  of  the  censured  consecra- I  months.  And  Conc.Au>elian.lV.A.D.^4\,c:\n.v.^ 
tiou  by  apj)ointing  the  bishop  consecrated  by  two  j  restricts  it  to  the  metropolitan  see,  unless  un- 
to one  ol  the  sees  vacjited  by  the  deposition  of  |  avoidably  removed  elsewhere;  an<l  even  in  th.**! 
his  consecrators,  if  the  irregularity  had  been  I  case  commands  the  presence  of  the  metroj)olitan, 
without  his  consent;  and  the  latter, — althouijh  !  and  that  it  shall  be  within  the  province.  In 
its  canon  can  scarcely  l»e  exjdained  away  (as  by  j  whatsoever  town  it  was,  the  rite  was  always 
Thomassin)  by  reforrin'?  it  to  election  and  not  |  celebrated  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  ai'n- 
•consecration, —  yet  both  permits  the  deposed  ditlate  kneelinj^  (Pseudo-Dion,  as  above,  and  re- 
bishop  to  conMrm,  and  allows  the  orders  he  may  I  peatedly;  Theodoret,  iv.  lo,  irapa  ti/v  Upau  rpd- 
have  already  conferred,  subject  only  to  the  \  ir((ay).  A  natural  custom  also  in  course  of  time 
favour  of  the  metro])olitan  ;  or  in  otlier  words,  i  marked  out  the  Lonl's  Day,  or  at  anv  rate  some 
does  not  venttire  to  quash  the  consecrati<»n  out- '  great  festival,  as  the  "  legitimus  dies"  for  a 
right.  The  Welsh  and  early  Irish  and  Scotch  I  bishop's  consecration  (Pope  Zosimus,  Epist.  vi. ; 
l)ractice — of  only  one  consecrator — was  no  doubt  |  Cone.  Tohi.  IV,  can.  xviii.);  while  Leo  the  Great 
at  first  a  matter  of  necessity ;  although  continued  |  {Epist.  ix.)  insists  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  but  as 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  so.  The  Saxon  Church  i  beginning  from  the  Saturday  evening;  and  Pop* 
resumed  the  canonical  rule  of  three,  on  the  other  !  Gelasius  actually  limits  the  ordinations  of  pres- 
hand,  as  soon  as  )>ossible.  And  even  in  604  a  |  byters  and  deacons  to  the  Saturday  evening  ex- 
Wessex  bishop  called  in  two  British  bishops,  albeit  I  clusively.  But  there  was  certainly  no  restric- 
he  must  have  thought  them  schismatical,  to  com-  \  tion  of  days  at  all  until  the  4th  centurv  (Pagi, 
plete  that  numl)er  (Baed.  //.  E.  iii.  28).  The  cases  ;  ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  7).  In  the  tl«ist  the  s<mie  rule 
of  Pope  IV'Iagius  1.  A.D.  .^iSf),  ordained  by  two  '  of  Sunday  came  to  prevail  universally  (Denzin- 
bishopsand  a  ju'esbyter  (/^t'). /*o»<«/.  in  r.  Pe/'/.if/.),  I  ger);  but  the  Nestorian  rubric  (as  does  also 
and  of  Novatian  long  before,  calling  in  three  ^  common  Wei;tern  practice)  admits  festivals  like- 
bishops,  aypo'iKovs  Kol  aTrAoutTTciToys,  from  some  |  wise  (/(/.).    Ember-days,  when  they  came  to  exist, 


corner  of  Italy,  to  ordain  him  to  the  see  of  Rome 
(Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  43),  and  long  afterwards,  the 
permission  given  by  the  popes  (see  Bellarm. 
de  Eccl.  iv.  8)  to  make  up  the  number  of  three 
by  two  or  more  mitred  abbats,  so  that  there  was 
one  bishop  (Labbe,  i.  53), — prove  at  once  the 
existence  of  the  rule  while  they  violate  its  spirit. 
Pope  Siriciusalso(£y/ii^  iv.  c.  2,  A.D.  384  x  398) 
forbids  "  ne  unus  ejiiscopus  episcopum  ordinare 
praesumat;"  but  it  is  "propter  arrogantiam,"  and 
*'  ne  furtivum  beneficium  praestitum  videatur." 
Michael  Oxita  (patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  1145-G)  also  )-ejected  tw^o  bishops  who  had 
been  ordained  by  a  single  bishop  (Bever.  Pandect. 
ii.  Annot.  p.  10).  Among  the  Nestorians,  again, 
the  patriarch  Timotheus,  about  A.D.  900,  {issert- 
ing  the  "need"  of  three  bishops,  allows  in  a 
case  of  necessity  the  sufficiency  of  two,  so  long 
as  the  necessity  lasted ;  but  enjoins  that  the 
Gospels  shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  upon 
a  throne  in  lieu  of  a  third  bishoj)  (Assemani, 
Bibl.  Orient.  III.  i.  163).  Comi)are  finally  the 
distinction  drawn  in  the  Pontificals  between  the 
consecrator  and  the  "assisting  bishops" — "  socii 
ordinationis  "  (Co/i^'c  Ixit.) :  or  again  the  words 
of  the  bishops  of  Pontus  mentioned  above,  "  i)er 
sutTraginm  consensumque  duorum  episcoporum 
cum  ijtso  (patriarcha)  praesontium."  Wliether 
ch')re/'isro/'i,  consecrated  by  one  bishop,  were 
bishops  themselves,  see  CiiouKriscoPi. 

y.  The  plitce  of  ordination  was  properly  and 
originally  the  actual  see  itself  to  which  the 
bishop  was  to  be  ordained.  So  St.  Cyprian 
{Epist.  67),  Possid.  (in  V.  S.  Awj.  viii.),  St.  Au- 
gustin  h\msv\( (Epist.  261),  Pope  Julius  (Epist.  ad 
Orient,  ap.  St.  Athan.  Ajol.  ii.),  Cotw.  C/utlred.  Act. 
xi.  (Labbe,  iv.  700),  Cntic.  L'om.  A.D.  531  (in  H(d- 
8tcin.  i'oUi'ct.  Horn.  p.  7),  and  Synesius  (F.pist.  67, 
as  above).  The  practice  however  aime  in  time 
to  be  that  the  metropolit-in  appointed  th-^  place 
(Svnes.  i''. ;  Cone.  Tuid.  IV.  A.D.  581.  can.  xviii.), 
although  it  Wits  commonly  the  metropolitan  see, 
and  tht  mot ropolitj«n  himself  was  always  to  be 
consecrated  there  (To/w'.  Tolet.ih.).  If,  however, 
not  ihere,  then,  by  Cotw..  Tarracon.  A  D.  516, 
can.  X.,  the  bishop  consecrated  elsewhere  was  to 
present  himself  to  the  metropolitan  within  two 


belonged  to  presbyterial  and  diaconal  ordinations. 
The  hour  also  came  to  be  limited  as  well  as  the 
day,  viz.  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  {.<?.  the  morning  (t7?s  ixvariKris  Upovp- 
yias  yrpoKfifi^yrfs,  says  Theodoret,  Hist.  lielij. 
xiii.,  speaking  however  of  presbyterial  ordina- 
tion) :  and  this  at  an  early  period,  inasmuch 
as  Novatus  is  censured  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  43),  as 
having  been  (among  other  things)  consecrated 
wpo  hfKaTri,  I.  e.  somewhere  about  4  P.M.  In  the 
East  the  rule  became  equally  fixed,  and  on  like 
grounds;  and  this  as  regards  bishops  iiuivers;iiiy  : 
save  (as  before)  the  one  exce])tion  of  the  Nes- 
torians, who  leave  it  optional,  and  provide  rubrics 
for  ordinations  made  "  extra  missam  "  (Den- 
zinger).  Theodore  in  England  enacts  (/'or/n'^  II. 
iii.  1),  that  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishojt  "debet 
missa  cantari  ab  episcopo  ordinante."  The  parti- 
cular part  of  the  liturgy,  however,  at  which  the 
ordination  was  to  be  (so  to  say)  interpolated, 
dillered  in  East  and  West.  The  "dies  anniver- 
sarius  "  of  the  ordination,  i.  e.  the  "  dies  natalis  " 
or  the  "natalitia"  of  the  bishop,  was  also  com- 
monly kept  as  .1  kind  of  festival  (St.  Aug.  Cont. 
Lit.  Pctil.  ii.  23,  Horn,  xxxii.  dc  Verb.  Dom.^ 
Horn.  xxiv.  et  xxv.  ex  Quitujxuujinta,  lloin.  cccxl. 
ed.  Bened.  ;  Leo  M.,  Horn.  i.  ii.  iii. ;  Paulin. 
Epist.  xvi. ;  St.  Ambros.  E/nst.  v.  ;  Pope  Hilary, 
Epist.  ii. ;  Sixtus,  Epist.  nd  Joh.  Antio^h.  Labbe, 
iii.  1261  ;  Pagi,  ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  15). 

5.  The  ordainers  were  also,  according  to  African 
rule  (C(H.i.  Can.  Afric.  89),  to  give  lettei-s  under 
their  own  hand  to  the  bishop  ordained,  "  con- 
tinentes  consulem  et  diem,"  in  order  to  prevent 
future  disputes  about  precedence.  And  a  register 
of  ordinations  (nrchivtts,  tiMtriaUti,  apxtrviroi, 
^aTpiffiov)  was  to  be  kept  l)oth  in  the  primate's 
churcli  auil  in  the  metropolis  of  the  provuice  for 
the  like  jturpose  (i6.  86;  and  see  Bingh.  II. 
xvi.  8). 

4.  Enthronization  (ivdpoyidCf^t'-  i»'  ii'/n'ttntrc), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ajx^st.  ''<u^iit.,  and 
in  Greek  Pontificals,  as  the  concluding  act  of 
ordination,  followed  upon  oniination,  either  (as 
at  fiiNt)  immediatelv  or  (in  course  of  time)  after 
an  interval;  n,  regular  service  being  then  pro- 
vided tor  it,  which  is  described  by  Sym.  Thejis.  c- 
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viii.  A  sennon  was  thereupon  preached,  at  least 
in  the  East,  by  the  newly  consecrated  bishop, 
styled  "sermo  enthronisticiis,"  of  which  instances 
are  given  in  Bingh.  II.  xi.  10.  And  litterae 
communicatoriae,  or  synodicae,  or  enthronisticae, 
ypdfx/xara  koivioviko.,  cvWa^al  ivQpovKTTiKaX, 
were  written  to  other  bishops,  to  give  account 
of  the  sender's  faith,  and  to  receive  letters  of 
communion  in  return  (Bingh.  ^6.).  Ta  iudpou- 
KTTiKO.,  also,  were  payments  which  came  to  be 
made  by  bishops  on  occasion  of  their  enthroniza- 
tion.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene  canons 
has  a  rule  about  enthrouization  (can.  Ixxi.),  viz. 
that  the  bishop  be  enthroned  at  once  by  a  delegate 
of  the  archbishop,  and  that  the  archbishop  visit 
him  personally  after  three  months,  and  confirm 
him  in  the  see.  In  664  or  5,  when  Wilfrid  was 
consecrated  at  Compiegne  by  twelve  French 
bishops,  they  carried  him,  with  hymns  and  chants, 
*'  in  sella  aurea  sedentem,  more  eorum  "  (Edd.  in 
V.  Wilf.  xii.). 

5.  A  Profession  of  Obedience   to   the  metro- 
politan, and   (in  the   Carlovingian   empire)  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  king,  began 
to  be  required,  prior  to  confirmation,  the  former 
from  the  6th  century  onwards,  the  latter  from 
the  time  either  of  Charlemagne  or  of  his  imme- 
diate successors  ;  but  far  earlier  in  Spain,     a.  The 
earliest   written  profession  of  obedience  to  the 
metropolitan  produced  by  Thomassin — "  cartula 
de  obedientiae  sponsione  " — is  one  made  by  the 
metropolitan    of   Epirus    to   the   archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  is  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  I.  A.u. 
450  (Epist.  Ixxxiv.   c.  1).      And   some  kind   of 
written  promise — "  tempore  ordinationis  nostrae 
unusquisque   sacerdos    cautionem   scriptis  emit- 
timus,  studiose  de  fide  ordinatoris  nostri " — was 
made  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  c.  A.D.  590, 
by  his  suffragans  (Baron,  in  an.  590,  num.  xxviii.). 
But  Spanish  councils  of  a  little  later  date  are  (as 
might  be  expected)most  express  on  the  point.   Cone. 
Emerit.,  indeed,  A.D.  666,  can.  iv., — extending  to 
bishops,  &c.,   an   enactment  of  Cone.  Tolet.  IV. 
A.D.  581,  can.  xvii.,   respecting  presbyters  and 
deacons, — only  enjoins  the  metropolitan  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  and  the  bishops  at  the 
time  of  theirs,  respectively  to  promise  "  vivere 
caste,  recte,  et  sobrie."      But   Cone.  Tolet.  XI. 
A.D.  675,  can.  x.,  requires  every  one  of  all  grades 
of  clergy,  before  "consecration,"  to  bind  himself, 
not  only  to  keep  the  faith,  live  piously,  and  obey 
the   canons,    but   also   "  ut  debitum   per  omnia 
honorem    atrjue   obsoquii    reverentiam    praeemi- 
nenti  sibi  unusquisque  de|)endat."     St.  Boniface 
ihortly    after,    in    Gei-many,    A.D.    723,    when 
consecrated  bishop  by  Pope  Oregory  II.,  goes  a 
long  step  further,  by  giving  a  written  promi.se 
(aridressed  to  St.  Peter),  "  vobis,  beato  Petro,  vica- 
rioque  tuo  B.  Papae  Oregorio,  successoribusque 
eju.s;"  that  he  will  keep  the  faith  in  its  purity, 
iic.,  and  that  he  will  "  fidem  et  puritatem,"  &c., 
"  praedicto  vicario  tuo  atque  successoribus  ejus 
per  omnia  exhib«:re,"  &c.  (S.  liouif.  Ejnst.  xvii., 
e<l.  3iifC*t)  ;  an  innovation  which  ThomaK.sin  tells  u.s 
was   not   repeated   by  any  one,   not  even  by  St. 
bfiniface'H  own  successors  at   Mentz.      Further 
on,  in  rjaul,  Cone.  Ca'nllon.  A.D.  8l.'J,  c.in.  xiii., 
expreMJy  forbidn  the  oath  which  some  thenexacted 
at  orHination,  "quod  digni  »int,  et  contra  canonos 
Hon  sint  facturi,  et  obedienteH  Hint  e|)iHcopo  qui 
ftOK  or(iin.at,"  &c. ;  '*  quod  juramentum  quia  jMni- 
eolMum  CHt,  omnei  un;i  iiihibendum  ^tatuimuH." 
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And  a  Capitulary  of  Ludov.  Pius,  A.D.  816 
(Capit.  I.  c.  •97);  noticing  the  "  sacramenta,"  as 
well  as  "  munera,"  which  Lombard  bishops  then 
exacted  "  ab  his  quos  ordinabant,"  forbids  "  om- 
nibus modis,  ne  ulterius  fiat."  But  this  prohi- 
bition applied  to  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of  feiilty 
(Canciani,  Leg.  Barbar.  v.  121).  Professions  to 
the  metropolitan  by  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated 
were,  certainly,  from  that  time  forward  the  regu- 
lar practice.  The  form  of  that  of  the  bishop  ol 
Terouenne  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims  is  in  Cone.  Gallic, 
ii.  655.  And  English  professions  likewise  run  on 
from  the  like  date.  A  special  oath  to  the  pope, 
and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  reception  of  the 
pall,  belong  to  later  centuries,  the  instance  of 
St.  Boniface's  oath  alone  excepted.  In  the  East, 
a  form  of  written  promise  of  canonical  obedience, 
made  by  the  bishop  to  the  patriarch,  is  in  Jur. 
Orient,  i.  441 ;  and  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
8th  can.  of  Cone.  Constantin.  A.  D.  869,  while 
condemning  certain  unauthorized  additions  to  it. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  St.  Augustin 
procured  an  enactment,  at  a  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  all  canons  relating  to  the  subject, 
"  ab  ordinatoribus  ordinaudis  vel  ordinatis  in 
notitiam  esse  deferenda"  (Possid.  V.  S.  Aug. 
viii).  /3.  A  general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  from  all  subjects,  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Spanish  councils  (e.  g.  Cone.  Tolet.  XVI.  A.D. 
693).  And  a  promise  of  fidelity  from  bishops  is 
mentioned  in  Gaul  as  early  as  the  time  of  Leode- 
garius  of  Autun  and  St.  Eligius,  c.  A.D.  640.  But 
special  mention  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  a 
bishop  at  his  ordination  seems  to  occur  first  at 
the  Council  of  Toul,  A.D.  850,  where  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  archbishop  of  Sens  had  thrice 
sworn  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  first 
time  being  when  the  king  gave  him  his  bishopric. 
Such  an  oath  of  allegiance  seems  also  to  be 
meant  by  Cone.  Tur.  III.  a.d.  813,  can.  i. ;  and 
by  Cone.  Aquisgr.  II.  A.D.  836,  cap.  ii.  can.  xii. : 
although  spoken  of  with  no  reference  to  ordi- 
nation. But  the  absence  of  all  formulae  for  it  in 
earlier  times  is  conclusive" against  throwing  back 
the  date  before  Charlemagne.  Homage  in  the 
feudal  sense  belongs  to  a  later  period  still.  At 
the  same  time  Charlemagne  introduced  an  oath 
of  fealty  in  the  case  of  bishops,  and  invested  a 
bishop  with  the  temporalities  of  his  see  by  ring 
and  crosier  (De  Marca,  de  Cone.  Eecl.  et  Imp. 
pp.  402,  426).  As  regards  the  East,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  Symeon  Thessalon.  of  any 
oath  to  the  emperor  taken  by  a  bishop  at  ordi- 
nation, y.  The  oath  against  simony  may  also  be 
mentioned  here,  enacted  by  Justinian  {Novell. 
cxxxvii.  c.  2)  as  to  be  taken  by  a  bishop  at  ordi- 
nation ;  an  enactment  rej)eated  by  Pcqje  Adrian  I. 
(Epist.  ad  Car.  M.  in  Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  97).  (See 
also  above,  I.  2  ;  and  Simony.) 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  a  bi.shop 
cea.sed  to  be  so,  either  of  a  particular  see,  or 
altogether.     And, 

1.  Of"  Translation,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  for- 
bidden, but  only  as  likely  to  proceed  from  .soKisli 
motives,  and  therefore  with  the  exception,  cx- 
pres.sed  sometimes,  but  seemingly  always  iinii-r- 
stood,  of  cases  where  there  was  sullicdent  and 
good  cause.  Before  the  period  of  tin;  Apost<dic 
CanonH  this  prohibition  would  have  been  hardly 
needed.  Afiost.  Can.  xiv.  forbids  it,  unless'  there 
be  a  tCKoyos  atria,  scil.  a  prospect  of  more  H|)i- 
ritual   "gain"    in  saviag  souls;  and  guan(s  the 
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right  practical  application  of  the  rule  by  the 
proviso,  thnt  neitlicr  the  bishop  himself,  nor  the 
irapoiKla  desiring  him,  but  "  many  bi.shoi).s,"  shall 
decide  the  point,  and  that  vapaKKTiaa  fxtyiarri. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (can.  xv.),  Cone.  Antioch. 
A.D.  3-11  (can.  xxi.),  Cone.  Sardie.  A.D.  347  (can. 
i.),  Cone.  Carth.  III.  A.D,  397  (can.  xxxvii.),  and 
Cone.  Carth.  IV.  A.D.  398  (can.  xxvii.),  forbid  it 
likewise :  the  first  two  without  qualification ; 
and  the  second,  whether  the  suggestion  proceed 
from  the  bishop,  the  people,  or  other  bishops ; 
but  the  third,  if  airh  ir6\((i}i  fjuKpas  (Is  frtpav] 
and  the  fourth,  also  in  case  it  be  "  de  loco  ignobili 
ai  uobilcm,"  while  allowing  it  if  it  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  be  done  "  by  the 
sentence  of  a  synod,"  and  at  the  request  of  the 
clergy  and  laity.  And  the  Council  of  Nice  itself 
both  shewed  that  exceptional  cases  were  not  ex- 
cluded, by  actually  itself  translating  a  bishop 
(Sozom.  i.  2,  quoted  by  Pagi),  and  is  explained 
by  St.  Jerome  as  prohibiting  it,  only  "  ne  virgin- 
alis  pauperculae  societate  contempta,  ditioris  adul- 
terae  quaerat  amplexus "  {Epist.  Ixxxiii.  ad 
Ocean.).  St.  Athanasius  indeed  gives  us  the 
obiter  dictum  of  an  Egyptian  council,  comlemning 
translation  as  parallel  with  divorce,  and  therefore 
with  the  sin  of  adultery  (Athan.  Apol.  ii.).  And 
similarly  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  Ixxxiii.  ad  Ocean.). 
But  I'ope  Julius  condemns  it  on  the  assumption 
throughout  that  its  motive  is  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Pope  Damasus  also  condemns  it,  but  it  is 
when  done  "  per  ambitionem ;  "  and  Pope  Gela- 
sius,  but  only  "nullis  existentibus  causis."  Leo 
the  Groat,  c.  A.D.  450  (Epist.  Ixxxiv.  c.  8)  de- 
poses a  bishop  who  seeks  to  be  translated,  but 
it  is  "  .-'d  majorem  plebem,"  and  "  despecta  civi- 
tatis  suae  mediocritate."  And  Pope  Hilary,  in 
Cone.  Rom.  A.D.  465,  condemns  a  proposed 
Spanish  translation,  among  other  things,  as  con- 
trary to  the  Nicene  canon  (Hilar.  Epist.  1-3). 
While  Cone.  Chnlced.  A.D.  451,  can.  v.,  re-enacts 
the  canons  against  ''  transmigration."  At  the 
same  time,  both  translations,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  repeatedly  sanctioned,  beginning  with  the 
noted  case  of  Alexander  and  Narcissus  of  Jeru- 
salem (Hieron.  de  Scri/)tt.  EccL  (y~)\  as  may 
be  seen  in  Socrat.  vii.  3.5,  &c.,  and  in  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Biugh.  VI.  iv.  6.  St.  Greg.  Naz., 
indeed,  a.d.  382,  speaks  of  the  Antiochene  o^inon 
on  the  subject  as  a  v6fios  iraXai  T(dvfiKu>s  :  and 
Socrates  actually  tells  us  in  terms,  that  transla- 
tions wore  only  fr)rbidden  when  persecutions 
ceased,  but  had  previously  been  perfectly  free  to 
all ;  and  asserts  that  they  were  a  thing  abia(popoVy 
whenever  circumstances  made  them  expedient 
(v.  8,  vii.  35):  and  the  author  of  the  tract 
De  Translationi'ms  in  the  Jus  Orient,  (i.  293) 
sums  up  the  matter  tersely  in  the  statement 
that  7>  /j.fTd$a(ns  KfKuXvrai  ov  n^v  rj  ;j.f rddfiTts  : 
i.e.  the  thing  prohibited  is  "transmigration" 
(which  arises  from  the  bishop  himself,  from  self- 
ish motives),  not  "  translation  "  (wherein  the  will 
.of  God  and  the  goo<l  of  the  Church  is  the  ruling 
cjiuse);  the  "going,"  not  the  "being  taken,"  to 
another  see.  The  same  rule  and  practice  prevailed 
both  in  Kast  and  West  down  to  the  9th  century, 
complicated  however  in  the  West  by  frequent 
C'Jses  of  sees  dest roved  in  war,  or  removed  "ad 
alia  loca  quae  securiora  putamus  "  (St.  Greg.  M. 
Epist.  ii.  14).  Many  cases  occur  in  (Gregory's 
letters,  of  bishops  of  Italy,  I'orsica,  &o.,  translated 
by  him  for  these  or  like  causes,  but  always  under 


pressure  of  necessity  (see  Thoniassin,  II.  ii.  62); 
and  Joan.  Diac.  (iii.  18)  asserts  expresslv  that 
Gregory  "  nunquam  episcopum  ab  integritate 
suae  Ecclesiae  vel  ipse  in  aliam  commutavit  vel 
sub  quacun(jue  occasione  migrare  consensit." 
Gregory  of  Tours  supplies  instances  of  like  trans- 
lations in  Gaul,  all  made  "  consensu  regum  et 
ej)iscoporum,"  but  "  inconsulta  sede  apostolica" 
(Thomassin,  th.  §  5).  So  in  Spain  (Cone.  Tolet.  X. 
A.D.  656,  and  XVI.  a.d.  693,  can.  xii.).  In  Saxon 
England,  after  the  first  shifting  of  sees  conse- 
quent upon  the  settlement  of  the  Church  down 
to  Abp.  Theodore  was  passed,  no  translations 
occurred  at  all,  except  the  simoniacal  instance  of 
Wine  in  666,  until  that  of  Dunstan  from  Wor- 
cester to  London,  A.D.  959,  except  in  the  cases  of 
(1)  the  ever-shifting  sees  of  Hexham  and  Whit- 
herne,  and  there  once,  in  789,  and  (2)  the  arch- 
bishoprics of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  archbishoprics,  Cuthbert's  was  the 
only  instance  (a.d.  740)  until  the  10th  century. 
In  the  East,  while  the  c^t.^^  of  Anthimus,  con- 
demned by  Cone.  Constantin.  A.D.  536,  Act.  i.,  for 
T^j/  fxoixiKTiv  a.piray))v  ttjs  fiaaihlSos  'EKK\vaias, 
viz.  Constantinople,  and  f<jr  leaving  his  own 
(smaller)  see  of  Trapezus  "  widowed  and  without 
a  husband,  against  the  canons," — condemned  also 
by  Pope  Agapetus  I.  ("  Impossibile  translatitium 
hominem  in  ilia  sede  permanere,"  Liberat.  Ure- 
viar.  21), — shews  the  existence  of  the  old  feeling 
on  the  subject  ;  the  counter  case  of  Germanus  of 
Cyzicum,  translated  A.D.  714  to  Constantinople, 
"  suffragio  atque  consensu  religiosorum,  presby- 
terorum,  diaconorum,  et  totius  sanctioris  cleri 
sacrique  senatus  et  populi  imperatricis  hujus 
civitatis  "  (Thomassin,  from  Theophanes  i;j  an. 
and  Anastasius),  shews  equally  that  translations, 
if  circumstances  were  thought  to  justify  them, 
were  not  prohibited.  In  the  Alexandrian  Church 
the  rule  appears  to  have  bci^n  exceptionally  strict, 
so  that  originally  it  was  forbidden  to  translate  a 
bishop,  already  such,  to  the  patriarchate,  although 
in  later  and  Mohammedan  tfmes  this  rule  after 
great  contentions  became  relaxed  (Denzinger); 
and  among  the  Nestorians,  as  one  result  of  such 
relaxation  of  a  like  rule,  it  came  to  pa.ss  that 
patriarchs  were  often  actually  re-consecrated 
(Assemani  and  Renaudot,  ap.  Denzinger). 

2.  Of  h'esiifnation,  and  (a)  of  resignation  simply ; 
respecting  which  there  is  no  express  canon,  hbso- 
lutelyspeaking;  hut  Can.  A/ ostul.  can.  xxxvi.Conc. 
Anci/r.cnu.  x\\i\.,Conc.Antioch.  A.D.  341,a»ns.  xvii. 
xviii.,  assume  or  enact  that  a  bishop  once  conse- 
crated cannot  refuse  to  go  to  a  see,  even  if  the 
])Cople  will  not  receive  him;  and  the  two  latter 
refer  the  decision  to  the  syno<i.  which  may  allow 
him  to  withdraw  or  not  as  it  judges  best.  Instances 
accordingly  occur  of  resignations  allowed  beciiuse 
circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  for  the  g(x>d 
of  the  Church,  as  where  the  |>eople  obstinately 
refused  to  submit  to  the  bishop:  e.g.  St.  Greg. 
Naz.,  when  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(Theofloret,  T.  8;  Socrat.  v.  7;  Sozom.  vii.  7; 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  Epist.  xlii.  al.  xxxvi.,  Ixv.  al.  lix., 
Orat.  xxxii.,  and  Carmen  tic  Vita  Swi) :  Melotius 
when  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  (Theo<loret, 
ii.  .31);  Martyrius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (Theod. 
Lector  i.):  all  cases  in  point  to  the  canons  above 
mentioned,  the  people  in  each  case  being  factious 
and  perverse;  but  the  second  and  third  (although 
the  latter  was  at  Antioch  itself),  apparently  in 
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direct  contradiction  to  the  Antiochene  rule,  no 
synodical  decision  being  mentioned,  but  only 
the  will  of  the  bishops  themselves:  e.g.  of  Mar- 
tyrius,  KA.T]p<^  awnordKrw,  Kal  Kaip  dTret^et,  Ka\ 
*E<c/cA.7j(r(0  ip^vTTUfxeyT)  aTTordTTOfxai.  Instances 
occur  also  of  resignations  oftered  (and  approved 
though  not  accepted)  for  peace'  sake  :  as  St.  Chrys. 
(Horn.  li,  in  Ephes.\  Flavian  of  Antioch  under 
Theodosius  (Theodoret,  v.  23),  the  Catholic 
African  bishops  under  Aurelius  and  St.  Augustin 
at  the  time  of  the  Donatist  schism  {Collat. 
Carthag.  a.d.  411,  die  i.  c.  xvi.).  And  Eustathius 
of  Perga,  again,  was  permitted  to  resign  by  the 
Cone.  Eplies.  a.d.  431  (Act.  vii.  in  Efist.  ad  Synod. 
Famphyliae),  on  account  of  old  age,  retaining 
W  T6  rris  iTTiffKOTrris  ovo/xa  Kal  r^v  rifj-rju  Kal 
TTj*/  Koivwuiau,  but  without  authority  to  act  as 
bishop  unless  at  a  fellow-bishop's  request.  And 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  was 
granted  to  Domnus,  who  had  resigned  the  see  of 
Antioch,  by  the  Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  457  (Act.  vii. 
al.  Act.  X.,  Labbe,  iv.  681),  at  the  request  of 
Maximus,  who  had  succeeded  him.  These  and 
like  instances  testify  to  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  a  rule,  permitting  resignations  under 
circumstances  of  obvious  expediency  for  the 
Church,  so  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  at  least 
the  provincial  synod.  And  forms  of  voluntary 
resignation  both  for  patriarchs  and  bishops  in 
the  East  occur  in  Leunclav.  Jus  Orient.  At  the 
same  time  the  feeling  of  the  Ckurch  ran  strongly 
against  resignations,  as  being  a  giving  up  of  work 
for  Christ.  So  Leo  M.,  Epist.  xcii.  And  Cyril 
Alex,  puts  the  dilemma:  "  If  worthy,  let  them 
continue ;  if  unworthy,  let  them  not  resign  but 
be  deposed "  (^Epist.  ad  Domnum  ap.  Balsam., 
quoted  by  Thomassin).  Although  St.  Chrys.  in 
like  case  bids  a  bishop,  conscious  of  serious  guilt, 
resign  rather  than  be  deposed  (de  Sacerd.  lib.  iii. 
c.  10)  From  the  5th  century  onward,  resigna- 
tions occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  West  (see  a 
list  in  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  52),  with  the  consent  of 
the  clergy,  or  at  least  the  metropolitan  and 
council,  and  of  the  laity,  or  at  least  the  king. 
In  the  East,  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  became  necessary; 
as  in  the  case  of  Paulus  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
Justin  (inter  Ejist.  Hormisd.  Papae,  post  Epnst. 
lixx.).  The  conception  of  a  matrimonial  tie, 
«uch  that  no  authority  could  sever  it  unless  (in 
the  West)  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  developed 
itself  prominently  at  a  considerably  later  period, 
after  at  least  the  8th  century.  The  canonical 
grounds  for  a  resignation,  as  summed  up,  later 
•till,  in  the  Ci/rp.  Juris  {Decret.  Greg.  IX.  lib.  i. 
tit.  ix.  de  Renunc.  c.  10),  are  in  substance  those 
already  intimated  :  —  i.  Guilt,  limited  however 
from  earlier  severity  to  such  only  as  impedes  the 
disch.irge  of  the  episcopal  office:  ii.  Sickness  (in 
which  case  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  per- 
mitted a  coadjutor  only)  :  iii.  Ignorance  :  iv.  Per- 
Terse  Feh«flliou.sness  of  the  people  :  v.  The  healing 
of  ajchJHm  :  vi.  Irregularity,  such  as,  e.g.  bigamy. 
A  desire  to  take  monastic  vows,  although  a  not 
anfreqoent  case,  and  in  some  instances  at  least 
t«lerate<J,  was  not  a  canonical  ground  of  resigna- 
tion. (/3.)  Kesignatiop  in  favour  of  a  successor, 
however,  was  distinctly  prohibited,  by  ^'onr.  An- 
tioch. A.D.  341,  ain.  xxiii. :  'ZirlvKoirov  /x^  i^tlvai 
kwr  alruv  KaQiOT^v  'irtpov  iavrov  iidioxov,  Kh.y 
*pot  Tp  T«X«irrp  Toti  /3iou  rvyx6.vri'  ti  it  ri 
ttutvroy  yiyyonOf  iucvpoy  tlvai  t^v  Kardffraaiv. 
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But  it  was  so,  as  the  rest  of  the  canon  shews, 
only  in  order  to  secure  canonical  and  free  election 
when  the  see  became  actually  vacant, — ^uero  rrjp 
Koifi-qa-iv  Tov  at/airav(raiJ.€yov.  And  the  object 
was,  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  prevent  the  abuse  of, 
the  recommendations  very  commonly  made  by 
aged  bishops  of  their  successors ;  a  j.ractice 
strongly  praised  by  Origen  (in  Num.  Bom,,  xxii.), 
comparing  Moses  and  Joshua  (so  also  Theodoi-et, 
in  Aum.  c.  xlvii.),  but  which  naturally  had  often 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  actual  election :  as, 
e.  g.  in  the  case  of  St.  Athanasius  recommended 
by  Bishop  Alexander,  and  Peter  recommended  by 
St.  Athanasius,  both  of  whom  were  duly  elected, 
&c.,  but  after  the  bishopric  was  actually  vacant ; 
the  story  being  apparently  without  grounds,  of 
an  intervening  and  rival  episcopate  before  St. 
Athanasius,  of  Achillas,  and  of  Theonas(Epiphan. 
Haer.  Ixviii.  6,  12;  Theodoret,  iv.  18).  So  also 
St.  Augustin  recommended  his  own  successor, 
Eraclius.  But  such  recommendations  slipped  na- 
turally into  a  practice  of  consecrating  the  suc- 
cessor, sometimes  elected  solely  by  the  bishop  him- 
self, before  the  recommending  bishop's  death,  thus 
interfering  with  the  canonical  rights  of  the  com- 
provincial bishops  and  of  the  diocese  itself.  Limit- 
ing then  the  prohibition  to  the  actual  election 
by  a  single  bishop  of  a  successor  to  take  his  own 
place  during  his  own  lifetime,  the  Antiochene 
canon  is  repeated  by,  e.  g.  Cone.  Paris.  V.  a.d.  615, 
can.  ii.  ("  ut  nullus  episcoponim  se  vivente  alium 
in  loco  sue  eligeret "),  and  became  the  rule ;  al- 
though one  often  broken  in  the  West  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  as  e.  g.  in  the  noted  case  of  St. 
Boniface,  who  was  permitted  by  Pope  Zacharias, 
although  after  strong  remonstrances,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  to  nominate  and  ordain  his  own 
successor.  But  then  we  must  distinguish  (y) 
that  qualified  resignation,  which  extended  only  to 
the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor — not  a  coadjutoi 
with  right  of  succession,  which  was  distiactly 
uncanonical,  but  simply  an  assistant  during  the 
actual  bishop's  life,  and  no  further.  The  earliest 
instance  indeed  of  a  simple"  coadjutor,  that  of 
Alexander,  coadjutor  to  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  11),  was  supposed  to  require  a 
vision  to  justify  it.  But  examples  occur  re- 
peatedly thenceforward,  both  in  East  and  West 
(e.g.  in  Sozom.  ii.  20;  Theodoret,  v.  4:  St.  Am- 
bros.  Epist.  Ixxix.  ;  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Omt.  xii. 
ad  Pair.  0pp.  i.  248.  c,  quoted  by  Bingham)  ;: 
including  St.  Augustin  himself,  who  did  not 
"  succeed,"  but  "  accede,"  to  the  see  of  Hippo, 
being  coadjutor  therein  first  of  all  to  his  pre- 
decessor Valerius,  by  the  consent  of  "  primate, 
metropolitan,  and  the  whole  clergy  and  people 
of  Hippo,"  yet  this  "  contra  morem  Ecclesiae  " 
(Possid.  V.  S.  Aug.  viii.);  the  canon  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  which  prohibits  two  bishops  in  one  city, 
being  held  to  prohibit  only  two  independent  and 
distinct  bishops,  and  not  where  one  was  (as 
English  peoj)le  might  now  call  it)  cui-ate  tO'  the 
other,  although  Augustin  afterwards  thought 
tliat  canon  ciHidemned  himself.  But  a  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession  was  distinctly  unca- 
nonical ;  although  instances  occur  of  this  also  : 
as  of  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  vii.  32),  before  the  Antiochene  c.mon,  and  of 
Orion,  bish«tp  of  Palaebisca  (Synes.  E/ist.  Ixvii.); 
and  of  Augustin  himself,  but  with  this  dilforonoe, 
that  he  was  formally  and  canonically  elected,  so 
that  the  one  point  in  his  case  was  his  being  coo- 
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Bccrated  before  his  predecessor's  death.  So  also 
Pauliuus  of  Antioch,  whosT  act  was  conilemned 
&B  uncanonical  by  St.  Ambrose  {Ejnst.  Ixxviii.), 
and  by  ThiHidoiet  (v.  23)  and  by  Socrates  (ii.  \h). 
And  a  like  case  in  Spain,  wliere  a  bishoj>  of  Bar- 
celona, with  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and 
comprovincial  bishops  and  the  whole  of  his  own 
dioce:>e,  sought  to  make  a  neighlxiuring  bishop 
(who  was  alio  his  heir)  his  coadjutor  and  suc- 
cessor, but  was  condemned  for  so  doing  by  Pope 
Hilary  and  a  Roman  Council,  A.D.  465,  protest- 
ing against  making  bishoprics  hereditary  (Hilar. 
Epistt.  ii.  iii.).  So  also  Poj)e  Boniface  II.  A.D. 
o31,  was  compelled  to  desist  from  his  attempt  to 
appoint  Vigilius  his  own  successor.  And  Pope 
Boniface  III.  in  a  RomanCouncil,  A.D.  60(J,  forbade 
any  form  il  discussion  about  a  successor  to  a  de- 
ceased bishop  until  ''  tertio  <lie  depositionis  ejus, 
adunato  clero  et  filiis  Ecclesiae  ;  tunc  electio  fiat." 
Thomassin   sums   up  the   case   by  laying   down, 

(1)  that  coadjutors  or  successors  were  up  to  the 
9th    century   never    asked   for   from   the    Pope ; 

(2)  that  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial synod  was  necessary ;  and  (3)  after  the 
5th  century  that  of  the  king;  but  that,  lastly, 
with  these  last-named  sanctions,  coadjutors  were 
permitted  whenever  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  although  coadjutors  with  right  of  "suc- 
cession were  forbiffden.  The  hereditary  benefices 
of  the  Welsh  Church  of  the  11th  and  r2th  cen- 
turies, and  of  the  contemporary  Breton  Church, 
and,  indeed  (in  some  degree  or  other),  of  other 
churches  also,  are  too  late  to  come  into  this 
article.  So  far  of  the  removal  of  bishops  merely 
from  a  particular  see.     But,  next,  of 

3.  The  J)ejx)sition  of  bishops.  And  here  only 
of  the  case  of  bishops  as  such,  referring  to 
Clbrqv,  Degradation,  for  the  general  "  irre- 
gularities," which  affected  all  clergy,  and  there- 
fore inclusively  bishops  also. 

(A.)  The  grounds  upon  which  bishops  as  such 
were  deposed  were  as  follows,  (o.)  First,  there 
were  certain  irregularities  which  vitiated  an  epi- 
scopal consecration  ah  initio ;  and  these  were  for 
the  most  part,  although  not  wholly,  irregularities 
such  as  disqualified  for  consecration  at  all,  as 
those  already  referred  to  above,  (i.)  If  prior  to 
ordination  to  a  bishopric  the  candidate  had  not 
been  examined  in  the  faith,  or  had  failed  to  meet 
such  examination,  Justinian  {Novell,  cxxxvii.  c.  2) 
deposed  both  the  ordainer  and  the  recently  or- 
dained, (ii.)  Although  the  Conr.  Neocaes.  (giu. 
ix.  .A.D.  314)  speaks  of  a  belief  that  ordination 
remitted  sins,  except  fornication,  yet  Cone.  Niracn. 
(canons  ix.  x.)  rules  that  those  who  are  ordained 
through  ignorance  or  laxity,  being  guilty  of  sins 
(without  any  exception)  that  wouM  rightly  dis- 
qualify them,  yvwaQivT^^  KaQaipovvrai.  (iii.) 
The  canons  that  oquire  the  consent  of  metropoli- 
tan and  syno<l,  &c.,  to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
sometimes  proceed  to  void  a  consecration  made 
in  violation  of  them,  /urjSi*'  Icrxvfiv^Con)'.  Antioch. 
A.D.  341,  can.  xix.),  and  similarly  Coiu:.  Htyiens. 
can.  ii.,  Cone.  AurcUan.  V.  canons  x.  xi.,  Cone.  Ca- 
bUlon.  I.  can.  x.  &c.  Yet  it  does  not  apjHjar  that 
in  such  a  case  the  consecrated  bishop  suffered 
commonly  more  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  see, 
iiKvpov  «r»'u«  r))v  Kardaraffiy.  (iv.)  Consecration 
of  a  bishop  into  a  see  already  lawfully  filled 
was  reckoned  as  no  consecration  (Bingh.  XVII. 
r»  3,  quoting  St.  Cvpr.  Kjiisi.  Iv. ;  Cone.  S<iniic. 
Men*  to  Hilary,  de  •b)>».  p.  128;  Coihc.  Chaloed. 


P.  iii.  Epist.  51,  54,  56,  57,  &c.,  about  Timothj 
the  Cat ;  Liberal.  I'reviar.  xv.).  (v.)  Tlie  ordi- 
nation of  one  under  sentence  of  deposition  was 
also  void  {Cone.  Chcilced.  Act.  xi.).  But  then 
($)  bishops  already  validly  consecrated  were 
liable  to  deposition,  as  well  for  the  general 
Ciiuses  affecting  all  clergy,  as  also  in  parti- 
cular for  causes  relating  to  their  own  especial 
ollice ;  as,  e.  g.  (i.)  it'  they  ordained,  or  if 
they  preached  (Cone.  Trail,  can.  xx.),  without 
permission,  outside  their  own  dioceses  {Apostol. 
Can.  xxxv. ;  Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  c.  xii.);  or 
(ii.)  if  they  received  a  clergyman  who  had  dis- 
obediently quitted  his  own  diocese  {Cone.  Antioch. 
A.D.  341,  can.  iii. ;  Cone.  C/uilced.  A.D.  457,  can. 
XX.  excommunicated  them  in  this  case);  or  (iii.) 
if  they  ordained  for  money  (Ajx>stol.  Can.  xxix. ; 
Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can.  ii.)  ;  or  (iv.)  accord- 
ing to  a  late  Gallican  council  ('one.  Anusic. 
A.D.  441,  can.  xxi.),  if  two  bishops  presumed  to 
consecrate  by  themselves,  whereupon  both  of 
them  were  to  be  deposed  ;  or  (v.)  according  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (Epist.  xxiii.  c.  4,  A.D.  402 
X  417),  bishops  who  ordained  soldiers  were 
themselves  to  be  deposed ;  or  (vi.)  if  they 
ordained  a  bishop  into  a  see  already  full 
{Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  as  above);  or  (vii.)  if 
they  ordained  any  that  had  been  baptized  or 
rebaptized  or  ordained  by  heretics  {Apost. 
Can.  Ixviii.);  or  (viii.)  if  they  ordained  any  of 
their  own  unworthy  kindred (.dposf.  Can.  Ixxvi.); 
or  (ix.)  if  they  absented  themselves  from  their 
diocese  for  longer  than  a  year  (  Cone.  Constantin. 

IV.  A.D.  870,  can.  xvi.,  says  six  months),  and 
persisted  in  disobedience  when  duly  summoned 
to  return  (Justinian,  Novell,  vi.  c.  2;  see  also 
below  under  III.  1,  o.  xv.).  (x.)  For  simony, 
see  Simony  ;  or  (.xi.)  if  they  did  not  duly  enforce 
discipline  [Disciplink];  or  (xii.)  if  they  sought 
to  create  a  bishopric  for  themselves  out  of  ambi- 
tion, either  in  a  place  where  there  had  been  none 
(Cone.  Tolet.  XII.  a.d,  681,  can.  iv. :  see  however 
below),  or  by  getting  royal  authority  to  divide  a 
province,  so  as  to  erect  a  new  metropolis  in  it 
(Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can.  xii.).  And  yet 
further  (7),  bishops  were  liable  to  excommuni- 
cation as  well  as  deposition,  if  (i.)  they  received 
as  clergy  such  as  were  suspendeii  for  leaving 
their  own  iliocese  (Aytost.  Can.  xvi. ;  Cone.  Carthiig. 

V.  A.D.  398,  can.  xiii.  &c.  &c.);  or  (ii.)  if  thej 
"  made  use  of  worldly  rulers  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment"  (/l/x)s<.  Can.  XXX.,  often  repeated);  or  (iii.) 
if,  being  rejected  by  a  diocese  to  which  they  have 
been  appointed,  they  move  sedition  in  another 
diocese  (Cone.  .Am-.yr.  A.D.  314,  can.  xviii.);  &c.  &c. 
(5.)  Lastly,  bisho|.vs  were  liable  to  suspension  or 
other  less  censure,  (i.)  if  they  refused  to  attend 
the  synod  when  summoned  (Cone.  Carthag.  V. 
A.D.  398,  can.  x. ;  Arehd.  IL  A.D.  452,  can.  xix.; 
Tarracon.  A.D.  53(5,  can.  vi.  &c.  &c.);  and  if  when 
summoned  to  meet  an  accusation,  they  failed  to 
api)ear  even  to  a  third  summons,  they  were  de- 
posed (Cotu\  Chale.  A.D.  451,  Act.  xiv.) ;  or  (ii.) 
if  they  unjustly  oppressed  any  part  of  their 
diocese,  in  which  case  the  African  Church  de- 
prived them  of  the  jwirt  so  oppressed  (St.  Aug, 
EfHst.  cclxi.)  ;  &c.  &c. 

(B.)  The  authority  to  inflict  deposition  wa« 
the  provinci.ll  synod  :  and  for  the  gradual  growth 
and  the  differing  rules  of  appeal  from  that  tri- 
bunal, see  Arv'tAL. 

Conc^  Chalced,  con.   xxix.  Aj).  451,  furbida 
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degradation  of  a  bishop  to  thv»  rank  of  a  priest : 
he  must  be  degi-aded  altogether  or  not  at  all. 
And  Cone.  Antioch.  canons  xi.  xii.  A.D.  341,  forbids 
recourse  to  the  emperor  to  reverse  a  sentence  of 
deposition  passed  by  a  synod.  [Degradation  ; 
Orders.] 

III.  From  the  appointment  and  the  removal 
of  a  bishop,  we  come  next  to  his  office,  as  bishop. 
And  here,  in  general,  the  conception  of  that  office 
— consisting  in,  1.  t^  i.px^i'V,  and,  2.  rh  Upa- 
reueiv  (so  St.  Ignat.  Interpol.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn. 
c.  9) — was  plainly,  at  the  first,  that  of  a  ruler, 
not  autocratic,  but  (so  to  say)  constitutional, 
and  acting  always  in  concert  with  his  clergy 
and  people,  as  he  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
elected  by  them  ;  and  of  a  chief  minister,  in  sub- 
ordination to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church,  all  Christian  sacraments 
and  discipline  were  to  be  administered,  yet  not 
as  by  mere  delegates,  but  as  by  the  due  co- 
operation of  subordinate  officers,  each  having  his 
own  place  and  function  :  for  the  former  of  which 
points  St.  Cyprian  is  the  primary  and  explicit 
witness,  and  no  less  so  St.  Ignatius  for  the  latter. 
The  legal  powers  and  the  wealth  gradually  ac- 
quired by  the  bishop,  the  weight  derived  from 
his  place  in  synods,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  powei-  of  a  single  ruler  holding  office  for  life, 
and  habitually  administering  the  discipline  and 
the  property  of  his  diocese,  naturally  rendered 
the  essential  "  monarchy"  of  the  episcopate  more 
and  more  absolute,  from  Constantine  onwards, 
and  especially  under  Justinian ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bishops, />a/-VjoassM,  became  also 
more  and  more  under  State  control,  especially  in 
the  East.  In  the  West,  and  from  the  break  up 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  churchmen  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization, 
the  political  powers  thrown  (and  necessarily 
thrown)  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  of  all  the  separate  kingdoms,  and 
its  relations  to  the  still  respected  imperatorial, 
as  well  as  to  the  pontifical,  influence  of  Rome, 
— to  which  no  doubt  might  be  added  at  the  first 
the  reverence  for  the  priesthood  as  such  felt 
by  barbarians,  and  especially  by  Germanic  peoples, 
met  and  strengthened  by  the  Christian  view  of 
the  priestly  office, — gave  to  the  bishops  special 
weight,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church  :  a  weight 
exceptionally  increased  in  Spain  by  the  elective 
position  of  the  Visigoth  kings;  but  qualified  both 
there,  and  much  more  elsewhere,  especially  in  i 
France,  by  the  right  of  nomination  of  bishops 
amimied  by  the  kings,  and  by  their  simoniacal 
and  corrupt  use  of  it,  and  by  the  assumption  on  : 
the  part  of  the  State  of  a  full  right  of  making 
laws  for  the  Church.  But  to  proceed  to  details. 
And  here — 

(1.)  Of  the  SPIRITUAL  OFFICE  of  a  bishop,  a.s 
j»«rtaining  to  him  essentially  and  distinctively. 
And  of  this,  first  (a),  in  respect  to  his  own 
dic>c«»€.  I 

(a.)  i.  The  [K)wer  of  ordiruitv/n   belonged    to 
bi*hoj>«  exclusively.      They  were   the  organ   by 
whirh  the  Church  was  enabled  to  perpetuate  the 
iniDi»try.     Starting  with  the  faf:t,  that  no  one  is 
■poken  of  in  the  N.  T.  as  ordained  except  either 
by  an  AjKmtle,  or  by  one  delegated  by  an  Apostle  I 
to  thin  H|i«;ciai  office,   the  earliest  intiniatinn  we 
meet  with   in   the  statement  of  St.  Clem.  Ii<im.,  | 
already  quoted,  which  drawH  a  plain  dihtiuction  , 
the  original  apjKiintmont  of  presbyter-  ] 


bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
vision m.ade  by  the  Apostles  of  an  order  of  men 
vv-ho  should  be  able  to  perpetuate  those  offices. 
When  next  the  subject  happens  to  be  mentioned, 
the  ordainers  are  assumed,  as  of  course,  to  be 
bishops,  and  the  question  is  only  of  their  requisite 
number  and  acts,  or  the  like  ;  as  in  Can.  Apost.  i., 
'Ettio-koitos  x^'POTOt'etV^o)  vivh  eirnrKSTrwu  5vo  ^ 
rpiwv,  and  can.  ii.  irpecr^vTepos  virh  evhs  eiri- 
(rK6irov  x^tporoueiadci}  J  and  in  Cone.  Carthag.  II], 
A.D.  397,  can.  xlv.  "  Episcopus  unus  . . .  per  quern 
presbyteri  multi  constitui  possunt ;"  and  IV. 
A.D.  398,  canons  ii.  iii.  &c.,  which  is  the  classical 
passage  (so  to  call  it)  respecting  the  rites  of  or- 
dination, and  which  allows  presbyters  no  part 
at  all  in  episcopal  consecration ;  and  in  jn-esby- 
terial,  only  to  hold  their  hands  '' juxta  manum 
episcopi  super  caput  illius  "  (qui  ordinatur),  but 
"  episcopo  eum  benedicente  et  manum  super 
caput  ejus  tenente."  And  this  latter  practice 
(which  however  does  not  exist  in  the  Eastern 
church  [Denzinger],  although  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  1  Tim.  iv.  14)  appears  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Firmilian  (in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Ixxv.), 
"  majores  natu  .  .  .  ordinandi  habent  potesta- 
tem."  Similar  assumptions  occur  in  Cone.  Nic. 
can.  xix.,  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  ix.,  Chalced. 
A.D.  451,  can.  ii.  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  Co7ic.  Sardic. 
A.D.  347,  can.  vi.,  'EiriaKoiroi  KaQiarav  oipei- 
Xovffiu  'ETTia-KSTTovs  ;  and  also  Pseudo  -  Dion. 
Areop.  EccL  Bier.  v.  So  also,  not  affirming 
simply  but  assuming  the  fact,  St.  Jerome 
(E/nst.  ad  Evangel.),  "  Quid  facit,  excepta  or- 
dinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  f;\- 
ciat?"  and  St.  Chrys.  {Horn.  xiii.  in  1  2m.\ 
Oil  yap  S?;  irpecr/SuTeptit  rhu  iiriaKOTrov  ix.^ipo- 
Tovovu  (and  similarly,  Horn.  i.  in  Philipp  ),  and 
{Horn.  xi.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8),  Tfj  yap  x^^poTovla 
IJ.6vT]  (oi  eiricKOTvoi)  VTr(p^€^r]Kaai,  Kal  rovrcf) 
fiofou  SoKovai  TvKioviKTi7u  TQvs  TTpfafiuTipovs  ; 
while  Epiphanius  {Haer.  Ixxv.),  expressly  affirm- 
ing what  at  length  Aerius  hadjJenied,  lays  down 
that  narepos  yap  yevva  {tj  twv  imcrKOTruu 
Ta|t9)  rrj  'E.KK\T]aia,  t]  5e  (roii/  irpfa^vrfpcoi/) 
TraWpas  firi  Svua/jLei'rj  yeuuav,  dia  ttjs  tov  \ov- 
rpov  iraXiyycvearias  reKva  yeyya.  So  again,  in 
actual  practice,  the  cases  of  Ischyras,  declared  to 
be  only  a  "layman"  by  an  Alexandrian  synod, 
A.D.  324  or  325  (Neale,  Hist,  of  East'  Ch., 
Alexandria,  vol.  i.  p.  135),  because  ordained 
presbyter  virh  KoWovdov  rov  TrpfafivTfpov  (pap- 
TacQivTos  iTTKTKQirriv  (St.  Athanas.  Ajiol.  ii.  0pp. 
i.  p.  193,  ed.  1G98),  and  of  certain  })re,sbyters 
declared  to  be  laymen  for  the  like  reason  by 
Cone.  Sardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  xix. ;  while  the  much 
later  Council  of  Seville  {Cone.  Hispal.  II.  A.D.  G19, 
can.  V.)  pronounced  certain  presbyterial  and  dia- 
conal  ordinations  void,  lAscause,  although  the 
bishop  had  laid  his  hands  upon  the  candidates, 
a  presbyter,  the  bishoj)  being  blind,  "illis  contra 
ecclesiasticum  ordiuem  benedictionem  dedisse 
fertur."  The  one  and  only  distinct  assertion  of 
a  contrary  practice  upon  this  point,  and  tiiis  too 
(even  had  it  been  tiustwoi'thy)  of  a  single  and 
exce|)tional  case,  is  that  of  Eiitychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  A.D.  933-9-4(),  boin  A.D.  KTt!,  who 
adijiTiH  in  his  Orijinvs,  that  in  Alexan'lria,  from 
the  beginning,  tlie  twelve  city  preshytcrs  not 
only  cho.se  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  upon  a 
vac.incy,  out  of  their  own  number,  but  also  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  benediction  created  him 
patriarch  ;    and    that    this   lasted   down    to    the 
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patriarchate  of  Alexander,  who  was  at  the 
Nicene  Council,  i.e.  down  to  about  A.n.  308  or 
313  :  or,  in  otlicr  words,  that  the  bishop,  in 
whose  time  an  Ale.xandriaa  syno(l  deposed  one 
who  had  received  presbytt;ri:il  ordination,  and 
on  that  very  ground,  viz.  Ischyras,  was  him.>elf 
ordained  by  j)resbvters,  and  that  all  his  prede- 
c(;.vsor3  had  been  so  likewise.  Both  date,  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  this  and  of  many  other 
equally  gross  blunders  (see  Pearson,  Vindic.  Tjnat. 
c.  XI.  ii.  2,  pp.  270,  282  sq.,  ed.  Churton),  make 
Eutychius'  statement  unworthy  of  the  notice  it 
oace  attracted.  And  it  is,  besides,  an  obvious 
p.Mversiou  of  the  fact  alleged  by  St.  .lerome,  that 
up  to  the  time  (not  of  the  patriarch  Alexander, 
but)  of  the  patriarchs  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  viz. 
A.n.  232  or  A.d.  264,  ''  Alexandriae  jjre.sbyteri 
semper  unum  ex  se  elcctum,  in  excelsiori  loco 
coUocatum,  episcopum  nomina^ant ;"  and  of  the 
stranger  practice  still,  mentioned  by  Liberatus 
(;us  above  in  I.  1,  7).  That  there  were  bishops 
enough  in  Kgypt  to  consecrate  legitimately 
(Kutychius  also  affirming  that  there  were  no 
others  except  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  until 
A.D.  190),  is  evident  by  the  testimonies  collected 
in  Pearsoti  (as  above,  pp.  29(5,  .sq.  :  there  were 
above  a  hundred  at  one  of  Bishop  Alexander's 
councils).  The  further  assertion  of  both  Am- 
brosiaster  (m  Kphes.  iv.  11)  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Qtutest.  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  ci.,  that  in 
Kgypt  "  presbyteri  ronsignant  si  praesens  non 
sit  episcopus,"  and  tnat  "  in  Alexandria  et  per 
totam  Aegyptum,  si  desit  episcopus,  conseci-at 
presbvter,"  is  ruled  to  mean  cither  the  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  or  the  rite  of  con- 
tirmation,  not  that  of  ordination,  whether  to 
the  episcopate  or  the  presbyterate,  1.  by  the 
date  of  the  statements,  viz,  long  after  the  period 
fixed  even  by  Eutychius,  and  much  more  that 
named  in  St.  Jerome  ;  2.  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word  consiijnare ;  8.  by  the  case  of  Ischyras, 
above  mentioned,  which  is  conclusive.  Other 
instances  of  alleged  presbyterial  ordination  are 
either  "mere  mistakes"  (see  a  list  with  expla- 
nations in  Bingh.  11.  iii.  7),  or  depend  upon  the 
assumption  that  clmrepisropi  were  not  bishops, 
or  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  an  obscure  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  can.  xiii.  [CiiORKn- 
SCOPI.]  The  early  Scotch  and  Irish  Churches,  in 
which  the  presbytcr-abbats  of  certain  monas- 
teries exercised  an  anomalous  jurisdiction,  never 
allowed  presbyterial  ordination  (see  Adamnan 
in  v.  S.  Colum'xie,  and  other  authorities,  in  Grub's 
Jlist.  of  Ch.  of  Srotl.  c.  xi.  vol.  i.  152-10(1)-  That 
a  bishop  however  was  not  at  liberty  to  ordain 
clerks  "  sine  consilio  clericorum  suorum,  ita  ut 
civium  connivoutiam  et  testimonium  quaerat  " 
{Conr.  C'trth.  IV.  can.  xxii.),  but  d'u\  so  "  com- 
muni  consilio"  (St.  Cypr.  Kj>ist.  xxxviii.),  see 
below  in  (a.)  x.  Moreover,  he  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordain  in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop 
(see  below,  (a.)  xii.),  or  indeed  in  any  way 
a\\oTpLOnrt(TKOirf7y. 

(o.)  ii.  CoTifrnuttinn,  in  acconlance  with  the 
intimations  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  17,  xix.  6), 
appears  also,  when  first  mentioned,  a.s  the  office 
of  the  bishop  {Constit.  Ajwst.  iii.  16;  Pseudo- 
Pionys.  Hicratxh.  Eccl.  ii.  p.  '1U\  ;  Cone.  Carthaij, 
II.  A.n.  390,  can.  iii.,  '*  ut  chrisma,  &c..  a  pres- 
bvteris  non  finnt").  But  (through  the  difficulty 
of  always  securing  the  bishop's  presence)  the 
practice  gradually  issued  in  a  severance  between 


the  two  acts,  of  imposition  of  hanils,  whi'^h  waa 
restricted  to  the  bi.-,hop  (St.  Cypr.  Kpist.  Ixxui. ; 
Firmilian,  ap.  St.  Cypr.  E/ziSt.  Ixxv. ;  Anf)u.  de 
B  t]it.  II  e  ■.  in  Apj'cnd.  ad  S.  Cijpr.  0pp.  ;  Cone, 
r.li'ierit.  A.D.  205,  canons  xxxriii.  Ixxvii.  ;  Eu>eb. 
//.  E.  vi.  43  ;  .St.  Chrys.  Hmn.  xviii.  in  Act.  Ajtost. 
§  3  ;  St.  Jerome,  cont.  Lwif.  iv. ;  St.  Ambros. 
de  Sacram.  iii.  2  ;  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  20  ; 
Pope  Innoc.  I.  ad  Decent,  iii. ;  Gelasius,  Epist.  ix. ; 
Leo  M.  Epist.  lixxviii.;  Greg.  M.  Epist.  iii.  9; 
Siricius,  Epist.  1.  ad  Himer.  ;  Cone.  Ihspul  II. 
A.D.  619,  can.  vii. ;  Cone.  Meld.  A.D.  84a,  can. 
xlv.) ;  and  of  anointing  with  the  consecrated 
chrism,  the  consecration  of  which  was  also  re- 
stricted to  the  bishop  (^Conc.  Carthaij.  III.  A.D. 
397,  can.  xxxvi. ;  Tolet.  I.  A.D.  400,  can.  xx.  ; 
Bracar.  II.  A.D.  563,  can.  xix.,  and  III.  A.D.  572, 
can.  iv. ;  Autissiod.  A.D.  576,  can.  vi. ;  Barcinon. 
II.  A.D.  599,  can.  ii. ;  Pope  Innocent  I.  Epist.  i. 
ad  J>ecent.  c.  iii. ;  Leo  M.  Ef/ist.  Ixxxviii. ;  Gelas. 
Epist.  ix.),  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(Cone.  Carth.  IV.  A.D.  398,  can.  xxxvi.;  Vasens. 
I.  A.D.  442,  can.  iii.  &c.  &c.) ;  but  the  actual 
application  of  it,  with  some  qualifications  and  in 
certain  cases,  allowed  to  presbyters  :  as  c.  g.  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  there  being  a  double  anoint 
ing,  that  of  the  forehead  was  restricted  to  the 
bishop,  the  rest  not  so;  in  Gaul,  a  single  anoint- 
ing was  ordinarily  the  presbyter's  office;  in  the 
East,  a  single  anointing  also,  but  ordinarily  the 
bishop's  office,  and  only  in  his  absence,  as  at 
Alexandria  and  in  Egypt,  allowed  to  presbyters ; 
but  in  West  and  East  alike,  allowed  to  presbyters 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as  of  energumens  or  of  those 
at  the  point  of  death,  or  again  by  commissicn 
from  their  bishop  (see  Bingh.  XII.  ii.  1-6).  The 
Constit.  Ajx)dol.  vii.  43,  44,  describe  the  practice 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.     [Confirmation.] 

(a.)  iii.  In  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
the  bishop's  authority  was  primary,  that  of  pres- 
byters, and  a  fortiori  of  deacons,  subordinate. 
St.  Ignat.  nd  Smym.  viii.  :  Ovk  i^ov  i<TTi  x'^P^^ 
rov  firi(rK6irov  ufjTf  ^airri^ftv  otrt  aydirrjv 
iroif7v.  TertuU.  de  Ilajt.  17:  "  Dandi  (bap- 
tismum)  jus  quidem  habet  summus  sacerdos,  qui 
est  episcopus:  dehinc  presbyteri  et  diaconi ;  non 
tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  Ecclesiae 
honorem ;  quo  salvo,  salva  pax  est."  Hieron. 
cont.  Lucif.  IV. :  "  Inde  venit  ut  sine  jussione 
episcopi  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus  ha- 
beat  baptizandi."  St.  Ambros.  de  ^^acrain.  iii.  1  : 
"  Licet  presbyteri  fecerint,  tamen  exordium  mi- 
nisterii  a  summo  est  sacerdote."  Similar  state- 
nients  are  numerous  (Bingh.  L^ty  Bapt.  i.  §  2.  sq.). 
So  e.  g.  Conr.  Eliherit.  A.D.  305,  can.  Ixxvii — If  any 
are  baptized  by  a  deacon,  '*  episcopus  eos  per 
benedict ionem  perficere  debebit."  So  also  Cone. 
Vern.  I.  A.D.  755.  can.  viii.,  forbids  jtresbyters 
baptizing,  or  celebrating  m;u>s,  "  sine  jus.sione 
episcopi."  Although  no  doubt  the  statement  of 
Ambro.siaster  in  Ephes.  iv.  is  true  also. — as  it  is 
indeed  perfectly  consistent  witli  the  principle 
above  laid  down,  and  both  would  be  and  is  iu 
like  case  the  Church's  rule  now, — that,  bofor* 
the  Church  was  settled,  laymen  were  allowed 
"  evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in 
ecclesia  explannre."  See  also  Van  Espen,  ./u-. 
Eccl.  I'uiv.,  De  Bapt.  c.  iii.  §  1 ;  and  Bingham 
CD  Lay  Bnptism. 

(a.)  iv.  The  office  of  formal  preaching,  as  dis- 
tinct from  exposition  of  Scripture,  belonged  also 
properly   to    bishops.      So   e.g.    in   the  African 
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Church,  if  the  bishop  were  present,  until  the 
time  of  St.  Augustin ;  who  was  the  first  African 
presbyter  that  preached  "  coram  episcopo,"  but 
this,  "  accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate "  (Possid. 
V.  S.  Aug.  v.).  So  also  in  Spain,  Cone.  Hispal.  II. 
A.D.  619,  can.  vii.  In  the  East  the  practice  was 
otherwise,  since  there  it  was  only  "  in  quibusdam 
Ecclesiis,  tacere  presbyteros  et  praesentibus  epi- 
scopis non  loqui "  (Hieron.  ad  Nepot.  Epist.  ii.). 
Yet  there  also  the  privilege  depended  on  the 
consent  of  the  bishop,  and  was  taken  away  in 
Alexandria  by  an  absolute  prohibition  :  Tlp^a^v- 
TCftos  eV  'AXe^aj/Bpeici  ov  TrpocrofiiKe?  (Socrat.  v. 
22 ;  Sozom.  v.  17,  vii.  19),  from  the  time  of 
Arius.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
that  no  bishop  (ovre  6  eTrtcr/coTros  ovre  &Wos  ris, 
ace.  to  Sozom.  vii.  19,  repeated  by  Gassiodorus, 
Hist.  Tripart. )  preRched  at  all  until  Leo  the  Great 
(Thomassin,  II.  iii.  8o,  §  5).  To  preach,  however, 
every  Sunday,  was  reckoned  ordinarily  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  the  bishop  ;  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  to  be  SidaKTiKhs  =  apt  to  teach 
(so  6p6i/os  SiSacTKaKiKhs  =  the  bishop's  throne,  in 
St.  Chrys.  Horn.  ii.  in  Tit.,  and  a|ia;^a  SidaarKa- 
\iKhv  =  the  bishop's  office,  in  St.  Cyril  Alex. 
Eirist.  ad  Monach.  in  Cone.  Ephes.  Labbe,  iii.  423  ; 
—and  Sozom.  vii.  19,  MtJvos  b  rr\s  irJAeojs  eTri- 
ffKoiros  SiSdaKei, — and  St.  Ambros.  de  Offic.  i.  1, 
"  Episcopi  proprium  munus  docere  populum  "). 
And  see  also  Origen,  Horn.  vi.  in  Levit.  Cone.  Lao- 
die,  c.  A.D.  366,  can.  xix., and  Cone.  Valent.  a.d.  855, 
can.  i.,  take  the  practice  for  granted.  King  Gun- 
tram,  A.D.  585  {Edict,  confirm.  Cone.  Matisc.  II.), 
exhorts  bishops  to  frequent  preaching  ;  Charle- 
magne enjoins  their  having  suitable  homilies 
(Capit.  i.  A.D.  813.  c.  xiv.,  and  Cone.  Arelat.  can.  x., 
MoguTit.  can.  xxv.,  and  Rhem.  canons  xiv.  xv., 
all  of  the  same  year),  and  deprives  bishops  of 
their  sees  who  should  not  have  preached  before 
a  fixed  day  (^Monach.  S.  Gall.  i.  20);  Ludov.  Pius 
enjoins  bishops  to  preach  either  in  person  or  by 
their  vicars  (Capdt.  i.  109) ;  and  Cone.  Ticin. 
A.D.  850,  can,  v.,  threatens  deposition  to  all 
bishops  who  did  not  preach  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Ethelred  also  in  England  enjoins 
bishops  to  preach  (Zaics,  vii.  19 ;  repeated  by 
Cnut,  Law  xxvi).  And  similarly  in  Spain,  Cone. 
Tolet.  XI.  A.D.  675,  can.  ii.  Bishops  are  also  en- 
joined by  Cone.  Turon.  III.  A.D.  613,  can.  xvii., 
to  have  homilies  about  the  Catholic  faith  and  a 
holy  life,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  translated 
"  in  rusticam  Romanam  linguam  aut  Theodiscam, 
quo  facilius  cuncti  possint  intelligere,"  &c.  In 
the  East,  the  Council  in  Ti-ullo  (a.d.  691,  canons 
xix.  XX.),  while  deposing  bishops  who  preached 
outside  th^-ir  own  dioceses  without  permission, 
enjoins  all  bishops  to  preach  at  least  every  Sun- 
day, and  if  possible  every  day.  And  Balsamon, 
on  can.  Ixiv.  of  the  same  council,  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  "  to  teach  and  expound  belongs  by 
divine  grace  to  bishops  only,  and  so  to  those  to 
whom  bishops  delegate  the  office."  It  is  assumed 
to  be  the  bishop's  duty,  also,  in  Cod.  I'heodos. 
lib,  xvi.  tit.  ii.,  de  E//isr.  1,  25  ;  and  also  lib.  ix. 
tit.  xl.  de  Poenis  1.  16 ;  and  in  Cod.  Justin,  lib. 
ix.  tit.  ixix,  de  Crim.  Hacrilegii,  \.  1. 

(a.)  V.  As  in  the  points  hitherto  mentioned, 
•o  nl»o  in  the  administration  of  discipline,  the 
biahop  took  the  lead  ;  the  presbyt«;rs  (and  i\\t\>',i- 
rently  in  nome  cajwiM  the  deacons)  held  tlieir 
VTi>\A'.T  Huoordinate  place  under  Jiim,  and  formed 
hi»  couacil.      biithop  and   presbytery  occur  to- 


gether passim  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  condemna- 
tions of  Origen  (Pamphil.  Apol.  ad  Ihot.  Cod. 
cxviii,),  of  Novatian  (Euseb,  H.  E.  vi.  43),  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  (ja.  vii.  28,  30),  of  Noetus 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  Ivii.  1),  of  Arius  at  Alexandria 
{id.  Ixix.  3 ;  and  see  Coteler.  ad  Constit.  Apost. 
viii.  28),  proceeded  from  the  bishop,  or  bishops, 
but  with  presbyters,  the  irpecr^vT^piov  alone  in- 
deed being  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Noetus,  and 
deacons  as  well  as  presbyters  in  that  of  Arius. 
So  also  Pope  Siricius  in  the  case  of  Jovinian, 
"  facto  presbyterio  "  (Siric.  Epist.  ii.,  the  deacons 
also  it  appears  concurring) ;  and  Synesius,  bishoo 
of  Ptolemais,  in  that  of  Andronicus,  a  layman 
(Synes.  Epist.  Ivii.  Iviii.).  At  the  same  time, 
the  bishop  was  the  chief,  and  ordinarily  the  sole, 
judge  in  the  first  instance  in  cases  of  excommu- 
nication ("  mucro  episcopalis "),  following  the 
authority  of  1  Tim.  v.  1,  19  (but  see  also  1  Cor. 
V.  4,  2  Cor.  ii.  10  : — so  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  Ixv.  &c. ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  can.  v. ;  Cone.  Carth. 
II.  A.D.  390,  can,  viii. ;  Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  a.d. 
398,  can.  Iv. ;  Can.  Apost.  xxxi. ;  Cone.  Ephes. 
can.  V. ;  Co7ic.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  can.  ii. ;  and 
countless  other  evidence  —  see  Excommuni- 
cation); subject  however  to  an  appeal  to  the 
synod  [Appeal]  :  although  his  power  came  to  be 
limited  in  Africa  by  a  Carthag.  Council  (II.  A.D. 
390,  can.  x.),  by  the  requirement  of  twelve 
bishops  to  judge  a  bishop  (which  came  to  be  the 
traditional  canonical  number),  of  six  to  judge  a 
presbyter,  and  of  three,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
cused s  own  diocesan,  to  try  a  deacon.  The  power 
of  formal  absolution  from  formal  sentence  is 
throughout  assumed  by  the  canons  to  be  in  such 
sense  in  the  bishop,  that  presbyters  could  only 
exercise  it  (apart  from  him)  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  unless  by  leave  of  the  bishop ; 
and  deacons  only  in  very  extreme  cases  indeed 
(Dion.  Alex,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  44 ;  Cone.  Carth. 
II. canons  ii.  iv.,  and  III.  can.  xxxii, ;  Cone.  Arausic. 
I.  A.D.  441,  can.  i. ;  Coyic.  Epaon.  a.d,  517,  can. 
xvi. ;  &c.  &c,),  St,  Cypr,  {Epist.  xiii.)  allows  a 
deacon  to  absolve,  only  if  ^neither  bishop  nor 
presbyter  can  be  had,  and  in  a  case  of  extreme 
urgency.  But  he  also  speaks  of  ''  episcopus  et 
clerus "  as  both  uniting  in  the  solemn  act  of 
,  absolution  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the  rule 
is  laid  down  fully  in  Cone.  Eliberit.  A.D.  305, 
'  can.  xxxii. :  "  Apud  presbyterum  . . .  placuit  agere 
poenitentiam  non  debere  sed  potius  apud  episco- 
!  pum  :  cogente  tamen  infirm itate,  necesse  est 
'  presbyterum  communionem  praestare  debere,  et 
'  diaconum  si  ei  jusserit  episcopus."  See  also  Mar 
^^  shixW^  Penit.  Diseipl.  pp.  91,  sq. ;  and  Taylor's 
I  Episcop.  Asserted,  §  36.  [Discipline  ;  Penance.] 
See  also  under  Penitentiary,  Presuyteu,  for 
the  vpeafivTepos  iir]  r^s  /xfrauolas  (Socrat.  v. 
19),  and  the  like  delegates  of  this  part  of  the 
bishop's  odice. 

Tliis  authority  extended  over  the  whole  diocese 
and  all  its  members.  Exemptions,  as  of  monas- 
teries, from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  are  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Counc.  of  (jhalced.  canons  vii.  viii., 
of  .Justinian's  law  {C(>d.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc.  1.40), 
of  the  provincial  councils  oi'  Orleans,  I.  A.D.  511, 
can.  XIX,  ;  Cone.  Agnth.  A.D.  506,  can.  xxxviii.  ; 
Com;.  Ilerdens.  A.D,  546,  can,  iii, ;  &c.  Tiie  well- 
known  case  of  Faustus  of  Lerins  and  his  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  A.D.  455,  was  an 
adjustment  of  ri:-[itii  wn  tiiiturni  al)bat  and 
bishop,    butJi(ijf1(Ln7e)0inp|yinY^]^^ 
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Bense    of    the    word    (as    Hallam    superficially  I 
states).    The  earliest  real  case  of  tlie  kind  appears  ' 
to   belong   to  the  8th   century,    when    Zacliary,  ' 
A.n.  7">'>,   granted  a  privilege   to    Monte  Casino, 
"  ut   nuUius   juri   subjaceat  nisi   solius    Iwomani 
jiontiricis"  (Mabill.  AcA.  S.  Ord.  BenciL,  Saec.  iii. 
p.  t3+:5).       Precedents    for   such    exemptions,    as 
granted  by  royal  authority,  occur  in  the  Formulae 
of  Marcuifus.     [KxiiMi'TioN  ;   Monks.]  I 

(o.)  vi.  As  in  tiie  special  subject  of  discipline,  [ 
so  generally  in  the  all'airs  of  tlie  diocese,  the 
bishop  had  the  primary  administration  of  them,  ' 
with  the  power  of  veto,  but  (as  throughout)  with  ^ 
the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  presbyters,  and  . 
of  the  diocese  at  large.  So  e.  g.  St.  Cyprian,  i 
repeating  the  statement  over  and  over  again  in 
equivalent  terms, — "Nihil  sine  consilio  vestro 
(presbyterorum)  et  sine  consensu  jjlebis  mea  prl- 
vata  sententia  gerere."  The  same  rule,  as  regards  | 
the  i>resbyters,  and  in  tiieir  ])lace  the  deacons,  is 
prominent  in  the  language  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
earliest  time.  And  the  "  consessus  presby- 
terorum "  is  likened  by  St.  Jerome  to  the 
bishop's  "  senate,"  and  by  Origen  and  others  to 
the  ^ovK^  'E«K\Tj(rtoj,  and  by  St.  ('hrysostom  and 
Synesius  to  the  Sanhedrim  ((rufe'Spior).  That 
presbyters  also  shared  in  diocesan  synods,  "  ad- 
stantibus  diaconis,"  see  Council,  Synod.  On  the 
other  hand.  /iTjSfV  &u€v  yuufxris  tov  iiri(TK6Trov 
(Coiic.  Litodic.  can.  Ivii.)  is  repeated  so  endlessly 
bv  councils,  and  asserted  by  church  writers,  as 
to  make  it  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  Im- 
peratorial  legislation,  in  conferring  special  powers 
upon  bisho})s,  tended  largely  to  increase  episcopal 
auth(»rity.  Yet  provincial  synods  of  presbyters 
(and  of  abbats)  still  continued,  throughout,  down 
to Carlovingian  times.  [Council;  Synod.]  And 
Guizot  (//.  de  la  Civ.  en  France,  Levon  15)  joins 
priests  with  bishops  as  the  really  governing  body 
of  the  Church  in  the  earlier  Frankish  period. 
In  the  i)articular  matters  of  creeds,  liturgies, 
and  church  worship  generally,  the  bishop  is  also 
inferred  to  have  had  authority  to  regulate  and 
determine  all  questions,  partly  as  being  a  natural 
portion  of  his  office,  partly  from  the  fact,  tliat  in 
unesseutials,  even  the  creeds,  much  more  litur- 
gical points,  varied  in  various  dioceses,  within 
undefined  but  obvious  limits.  And  so  liasil 
of  Caesarea,  we  learn,  composed  certain  (vxoiv 
hiara^dS  Koi  (VKoa/xlas  tov  jStJjuotoj  tor  his 
own  Church  wliilc  still  a  presbyter,  of  which 
Eusebius  his  bishop  sanctioned  the  use.  St. 
August  in  (E/n'st.  80,  ad  Casulttn.')  assumes  a 
like  power  in  the  bishop  to  appoint  fasting  days 
for  his  own  diocese.  And  the  like  is  im|)lied  in 
the  tradition,  that  St.  Ignatius  introduced  anti- 
phons  and  doxologies  into  his  own  church 
(Cassiod.  Hist.  Trip tr tit.  x.  9).  So  Proclus  of 
Constantinople,  A.n.  4.'{t  -447,  is  said  to  have 
intro<luceil  the  Trisagion  into  that  Church.  It 
was  the  bishop's  ollice  also  to  consecrate  churches 
and  cemeteries  [CilURCH,  Ckmi/ikhv]  :  mentioned 
as  early  as  Huseb.  If.  E.  x.  3,  'EyKatvlwv  ioprai 
.  .  .  Ka\  Twc  iffTi  vfoitaywv  'irpo(TfVKrr]p'i<av  acpi- 
(puxTfis,  ^iri(TK6Trwy  T€  iir]  ravrh  (Tuyf\fv<Tfis. 

(a.)  vii.  \'isif<iti<m  of  his  diocese  was,  at  first, 
rather  a  duty  following  as  n  matter  uf  course  from 
a  bishop's  otHce,  than  u  legal  and  canonical  obliga- 
tion :  see  St.  Athanas.  Afx)t.  ii.  §  74;  St.  Chrys. 
I/om.  i.  in  E/>ist.  ad  Titum  (^ir»<r>f^4/«ij);  Snip. 
Sever.  Dial.  ii.  (of  St.  Martin);  St.  Aug.  Epist.  vi. 
0pp.  ii.  144;  Greg.  Tur.  //.  E.  v.  6,  and  De  Olor. 


Confess,  lix.  cvi. ;  St.  Greg.  M.  Diid.  iii.  38,  &c.: 
and  see  also  under  Chokepiscoi'I,  and  Ufpio- 
SfVT-fis  or  Vi8iTAiX)K.  Accordingly,  no  canons  at 
first  defined  or  ent'orced  the  duty.  But  in  ccuirse 
of  time,  so  soon  as  canons  came  to  be  made  upon 
the  subject,  the  bishop  became  bound  to  visit  his 
diocese  once  a  year,  both  to  confirm  and  to  ad- 
minister discijdine,  an<l  generally  to  oversee  the 
diocese  :  St.  liouif.  Epist.  \xx.  ed.  Jaffe';  Cone. 
Tarracon.  A.D.  616,  ci\n.  viii.;  Coiic.  Bracar.  III. 
A.D.  572,  can.  i. ;  Coiic.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can. 
xxxvi. ;  Cone.  Tolet.  VII.  a.d.  646,  can.  iv. ; 
Cone.  Liptin.  a.d.  743  (i.  e.  St.  Boniface,  as  above); 
Cone.  Suess.  A.D.  744,  can.  iv. ;  Cone.  Arelat.  A.D. 
813,  can.  xvii;  Capit.  Car.  M.  lib.  vii.  cc.  94,  95, 
109,  365,  A.D.  769,  813,  &c. 

(a.)  viii.  Further  (1),  it  was  the  bishop's  office 
to  issue  letters  of  credence  to  any  member."*  of  his 
diocese,  which  alone  enabled  them  to  commu- 
nicate in  other  churches  :  sc.  litterae  fornuitae,  or 
eanonieae,  &c.  So,  Can.  Apost.  xxxii.,  no  stranger 
bishop  or  clergy  were  to  be  received  ivev  crvrrra- 
riKwv ;  Cone.  Laijdie.  A.D.  366,  can.  xli.,  Ov  Sft 
IfpariKhv  tl  K\TjpiKhv  6,Vfv  KavoviKoiv  ypafi^arcjv 
6Ziv(iv\  Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  vii.,  Mtj- 
SeVa  6.viv  (IprfviKUiv  iexfffOai  rSiV  ^(vwv  :  Cone. 
Carthag.  I.  A.D.  348,  can.  vii.,  *'  Clericus  vel  laicus 
non  communicet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  litteris  epi- 
scopi  sui."  So  also  Cone.  Milcvit.  A.D.  40J,  can.  xx. 
("  formatam  ab  episcopo  accipiat");  Cone.  Agath. 
A.D.  506,  can.  Iii.,  and  repeated  Cone.  Epaon. 
A.D.  617,  can.  vi.  ("  sine  antistitis  sui  epistolis  "); 
but,  in  each  case,  of  the  clergy,  who  should  travel 
from  home.  And  the  Councils  of  Aries  (a.d.  314, 
can.  ix.)  and  of  Eliberls  (a.d.  305,  can.  xxv.) 
forbid  "  confessors "  to  give  such  letters,  and 
order  those  who  have  them  to  procure  fresh 
''  communicatoriae"  from  the  bishop.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  viii.,  permits  ehor- 
episcopi  Zihovai  (Ip-qyiKas,  but  forbids  presbyters 
doing  so;  and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305, 
can.  Ixxxi.)  prohibits  the  worse  abuse  of  the 
wives  (apparently  of  bishops)  giving  and  receiv- 
ing such  "  pacificae."  These  letters,  according 
to  their  purpose,  were  called  "  commendatitiae  " 
(of  credence,  or  recommendation),  "  p;icificae " 
(also  "  ecclesiasticae  "  or  "  eanonieae,"  of  com- 
munion), or  "  dimissoriae  "  (ttTroAKTiKol,  cTva-ra- 
TtKol,  or  again  dpriviKoi,  or  "  concessoriae  ")  ;  see 
e.  g.  Cone  Trull,  can.  xvii.  (not  necessary  or 
granted,  like  modern  letters  dimissory,  to  any 
one  who  desired  to  be  oniained  in  another  dio- 
cese than  his  own — who,  howover,  had  of  course 
to  obtain  leave  to  do  so— but  only  when  a 
clergyman  desired  to  change  his  diocese);  nnd 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  unauthori- 
tative "  libelli  "  given  by  martyrs  or  confes: urs 
during  a  persecution  to  those  who  had  lapstd. 
Con<\  ChiUwi.  A.D.  451,  can.  xi.,  orders  ffvarari' 
Koi  to  be  given  only  to  such  as  were  "  suspectae  ;" 
but  to  those  who  were  poor  and  in  want,  only 
(IpriViKal,  and  not  <ruirTaT(»coj — yKM'ipcat\  and  not 
romniendatitiac.  (2.)  The  bishop  also  represented 
his  diocese  collectively,  besides  answering  for 
its  individual  members;  as  in  comnuiniiating 
with  other  dioceses.  So,  e.g.  St.  Clement  ot 
Kome  writes  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  .is  s|>eak- 
ing  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  was 
bishop;  and  is  spoken  of  by  Hermas  Pastor 
{Vis.  ii.  4)  as  officially  communicating  with 
Christians  of  other  dioceses.  It  is  needless  to 
give  evidence  from  later  timet. 
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(ou)   ix.    The    income    aud    offerings    of    the 
Church,  and  its  alms,  vvere  likewise,  in  the  first 
instance,  under  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  to 
be  dispensed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  proper 
officers    (see    Alienation    of    Church    Pro- 
perty,   Alms,    Archdeacon,    Deacon,    Oeco- 
N0MU8) ;  and  this  upon  the  ground  of  Acts  iv. 
35,  37,  V.  2,   1  Cor.  xvi.  3,  4 ;    but   with    the 
general  consent  of  his  presbyters,  as  Acts  xi.  30. 
Ta  T7JS  'E/</fA.Tjcrias  .  .  .  SioiKcTadai  irpoa^Kfi  fiera 
KpiffiMS  Koi   e^ovaias  rov   iiri(rK6irov  (^Conc.  An- 
tioch.  A.D.  341,  can.   xxiv.,  and   see   can.   xxv.). 
And  Cone.  G"ngr.  (a.d,  325,  canons  vii.  and  viii.) 
puts  an  anathema  on  those  who  intermeddle  with 
church   propert};,    Trapa    yuwfiriu   (or    vapeKThs) 
rov  fTTiffKOTrou  ^  rov  e7K€xetp'0'ft€»'oy  ra  roiavTO. 
So  Can.  Apost.  xxxvii.  :  Tlavrwv  rSiv  e/CKArjcrma"-  , 
tikSv  'TrpayfiaTwu  6  iirlaKUTros   ix^'^'^  "^^^  <ppov- 
riia  Koi  SioiK€'T(i}  avTo.  ws  &€ov  i(popccvTOS.    And 
so  also  ib.  can.  xl. ;  and  at  length,  Constit.  Apostol.  [ 
ii.  25.     And  St.  Cypr.  (Epist.  xxxviii.  al.  xli.),  [ 
"  Episcopo   dispensante."      And   St.  Hieron.  ad  , 
Nepot.  Epist.  xxxiv.,  "  Sciat  episcopus,  cui  coni- 
missa  est  Ecclesia,  quern  dispensationi  pauperum 
curaeque  praeficiat."     And  Possid.  in  V.  S.  Aug.  | 
But  Cone.  Antioch.  (as  above,   can.  xxv.)  forbids 
the  bishop  from  dealing  with  church  revenues, 
fir]  ficra  yvw/xris  ro>v   irpea^urcpcav  ^  toSu  5to- 
k6vuv.  and  orders  him  evBvi/as  Trope'xf"'  tj}  (tv- 
v65(p  TTjs  eirapx'io.s.  And  Can.  Apost.  xxxix.  al.  xl. 
bids  him  keep  his  own  goods  and  those  of  the 
church  distinct,  so  that  eo-TO)  (pauepa  to  iSia  tov 
iiTKrKSirov  irpdyfiaTa  (elf  ye   Koi   idia   exf)   Koi 
tpavcpa,  TCI  KvpiaKO.,  k.t.K.     And  Cone.  CaHh.  IV. 
A.D.  398,  can.  xxxii.,  "  Irrita  erit  donatio  episco- 
porum  vel   venditio  vel    commutatio  rei  eccle- 
siasticae,    absque    conniventia    et    subscriptione 
clericorum."     Compare  also  the  established  ex- 
ceptional cases  wherein  church  plate,  &c.,  might 
be  sold,  viz.  for  redeeming  captives  (as  St.  Am- 
brose, de  Offie.  ii.  28  ;  Acacius  of  Amida,  in  So- 
crat.  vii.  21  ;  Deogratias  of  Carthage,  in  Victor 
Utic.  de  Persee.  Vandal,  i.  ;  St.  Augustin  [Possid. 
in  V.  S.  Aug.  24]  ),  or  feeding  people   in  case  of 
famine  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  Theodoret. 
ii.  27,  and  Sozom.  iv.  25) ;  in  which,  as  in  other 
cases   of   real    necessity,    the   bishop   allowably 
disposed  of  the  property,  but  with   the  consent 
of  the  y>rimate   "  cum    statuto   numero  episco- 
porum  "  (Cone.  Carth.  V.  a.d.  398,  can.  iv.),   or 
"  apud  duos  vel  tres  comprovinciales  vel  vicinos 
episco[)os"    (Cone.   Agath.   a.d.  506,    can.  vii.); 
which  last  canon,  however,  permits  the  bishop  by 
himself  to  dispose  of  "  terrulae  aut  vineolae  exiguae 
aut  ecclesiae  minus  utiles,"  &c.  (can.  xlv.):  and 
Cone.  EjM-ion.  a.d.  517,  can.  xii.,  requires  the  "cou- 
fcientia  metropolitani  "  to  a  like  sale.   Councils  of 
Orlean.'*,  III.  and  IV.  a.d.  53H,  .541,  repeat  like 
mlw.     And  in  Spain,  Cone.  Hiafial.  II.  A.D.  619, 
canons  ix.  and  xlix.,  and  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can. 
xlviii.,  and  the  Cnpit.  of  Martin   of  Braga  ;   in 
Italy,  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Conr. 
Rom.  VI.  under   Symmar.hus,  A.D.  504;   aud   in 
the  East,  lustinian  {Novell.  123,  c.  23,  131,  c.  1 1 ), 
•hew  a  like  system.    This  general  rule,  however, 
held  jjood   only  «o  \on%  as   the   church  goods  of 
Mch  di«rf;ese  formed  a  common  fund.      After   the 
tpproprialion  of  special  incomes  to  special  officers 
•nd  to  particular  parishes,   the   bishop  of  course 
••Med  to  have  control  over  more  than  his  own 
iktre,  except   over    alms   and    general    coutri- 
kationi,  and  in  like  ca-ses   (see    Titiiks)  :    un- 


less so  far  as  he  still  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  clergy  and  ordaining  them  to  parti- 
cular benefices.  The  era  of  such  limitation  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  Cone.  Trosleian.  (Troli, 
near  Soissons),  a.d.  909,  can.  vi. ;  the  old 
rule  lingering  still  during  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne (see  Thomassin,  III.  i.  8).  About  600^. 
a  year  is  Gibbon's  estimate  of  an  average  episcopal 
revenue  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  the  valuation 
fluctuating  at  the  time  from  2  pounds  of  gold 
to  30  (Justin.  Novell.  123,  c.  3). 

(a.)  X.  The  bishop  also  appears,  in  the  fii'st 
instance,  to  have  so  taken  charge  of  his  whole 
diocese,  as  that,  the  diocesan  city  being  served 
by  clergy  of  his  own  ordaining,  the  country 
districts  were  served  from  the  city  by  clergy 
at  his  appointment,  although  with  counsel  and 
consent  of  both  presbyters  and  laity.  The  dio- 
cese was  in  fact  one  parish,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  a  parish  in  the  modern  sense.  And  this 
original  condition  of  things  gradual' y  settled  into 
rule,  as  follows  : — 1.  That  no  clergyman  could 
migrate  to,  or  be  ordained  to  a  higher  order  in, 
another  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  ordained,  or  (if  this  involved  two  dio- 
ceses) in  which  he  had  been  ordained,  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  bishop  who  had  ordained 
him  :  the  presbyters  being  bound  to  the  bishop 
who  had  ordained  them,  as  he  in  turn  was  bound 
to  support  them  if  in  need.  See  Clergy,  Lit- 
terae  Dimissoriae,  Presbyter.  An  exception 
however  came  to  exist  in  fixvour  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  relation  to  Africa,  "  ut  soli  ecclesiae 
Carthaginis  liceat  alienum  clericum  ordinare " 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  c.  230).  '^»  That  uo  clergyman, 
when  benefices  came  to  exist,  could  resign  his 
benefice,  or  remove  to  another,  within  the  parti- 
cular diocese,  without  his  bishop's  consent.  Cone. 
Carth.  IV.  A.D.  398,  can.  xxvii.,  probably  refers  to 
different  dioceses, — "  Inferioris  gradus  sacerdotes 
vel  alii  clerici  concessione  suorum  episcoporum 
possunt  ad  alias  ecclesias  transmigrare."  But  in 
later  times.  Cone.  Rernens.  a.d>  813,  can.  xx..  Cone. 
Turon.  A.D.  813,  can.  xiv.,  and  Cone.  Namnet.  can. 
xvi.,  are  express,  "  De  titulo  minori  ad  majorem 
migrare  nulli  presbytero  licitum  est ;"  and  are 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  Cajnt.  lib.  vi.  c.  197, — 
"  Nullus  presbyter  creditam  sibi  ecclesiam  sine 
consensu  sui  episcopi  derelinquat  et  laicorum 
suasione  ad  aliam  transeat ;"  and  see  also  lib.  vi. 
c.  85,  lib.  vii.  c.  73.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bishop  could  not  remove  or  eject  a  clergyman 
against  his  will  or  at  his  own  i)leasure,  the  rule 
coming  to  be  that  three  bishops  were  required 
to  judge  a  deacon,  and  six  a  presbyter,  including 
their  own  diocesan,  with  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod  :  see  Appeal,  Deacon,  Presbyter, 
SvNon.  3.  That  the  bishop  as  a  rule  collated 
to  all  benefices  within  his  diocese,  conferring,  by 
ordination  to  a  particular  "  title,"  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  which  drew  with  it  the  temporal 
endowments  (see  liingh.  IX.  viii.  5,  G  ;  Thomassin, 
II.  i.  33-35).  liut,  4.  that  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating to  a  church  in  another's  diocese  was 
granted,  as  time  went  on,  to  a  bishop  who  had 
founded  that  church  (and  .'ip)iareiitly  tr)  his  suc- 
cessors, on  the  assumption  that  he  founded  it  out 
of  church  j)ro{)erty),  in  the  West(6''m^'.  Anjii.<ii<\  I. 
A.D.  441,  can.  x.);  and  in  tiie  East  from  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  in  the  West  likewise  (e.g.  ('one. 
'I'olf.t.  IX.  A.D.  65.5,  can.  ii. ;  (Jonr,  Framof.  A.l>. 
794,  can.  liv.),  to  laymen  also  in   like  j>ositioo ; 
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ami  in  both  K;ist  and  West,  by  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian ami  of  Charlemagne  respectively,  to  kings, 
nobles,  ami  other  laymen,  without  any  such 
ground  :  although  the  right  of  the  bishop  to 
determine  whether  the  presentee  was  fit,  and 
if  unfit,  to  reject  him,  remained  still,  even 
in  tho  tase  of  noblemen's  chaplains.  Further, 
1.  in  the  East,  a  limit  also  was  ])Ut  to  the 
"requests"  {Svauni'iatai)  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  "  command  "  («€Afi/(r/s)  of  the  emi)eror,  in 
making  such  presentations  {Xovell.  3,  in  Praef. 
and  c.  '2)  :  and,  2,  in  the  West,  the  Council  of  Aries, 
VI.  A. I).  Sl'o,  can.  iv.,  commands,  ''  ut  laici  pres- 
bytero.s  absque  judicio  proprii  ej)iscopi  non  eji- 
ciant  de  ecclesiis  nee  alios  immittere  prae- 
sumant ;"  and  the  Council  of  Tours,  III.  a.d.  813, 
can.  XV.,  ''  Interdicendum  videtur  clericis  sive 
laicis  ne  quis  cuilibet  presbytero  jjraesumat  dare 
ecclesiam  sine  licentia  et  consensu  episcopi  sui ;" 
while,  on  tho  other  hand,  both  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  I'ious  guard  the  lay  side  of  the  ques- 
tion by  enacting,  '*  Si  laici  clericos  probabilis 
vitae  et  doctrinae  episcopis  consecrandos  suisque 
in  ecclesiis  constituendos  obtulerint,  nulla  qua- 
libet  occasione  eos  rejiciant  ;"  or  if  they  do  re- 
ject them,  then,  "  diligens  examinatio  et  evidens 
ratio,  ne  soandalum  geueretur,  manifestum  faciat  " 
(Capit.  lib.  V.  c.  178,  and  Lud.  Pii  C(i]iit.  in 
Cone.  Gall.  ii.  430) :  an  enactment  repeated  by 
Cone.  Paris.  A.D.  829,  can.  xxii.  See  also  Cone. 
Horn.  A.D.  82G  and  853,  can.  xxi.  The  right  of 
presentation  to  such  a  benefice  by  lai)se,  as  de- 
volving upon  the  bishop,  is  not  traced  by  Tho- 
massin  (II.  i.  31,  §  5)  higher  than  the  time  of 
Hincmar.  The  consent  of  the  Church,  necessary 
in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian  to  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  required 
in  that  of  a  deacon — "  diaconi  ab  e})iscopis  fi^int  " 
(St.  Cypr.  F/>ist.  Ixv.)— and  a  fortiori  aot  in 
the  case  of  minor  orders. 

(a.)  xi.  Tl>e  bishop  became  also  a  judge  or 
arbitrator  in  secular  causes  between  Christians, 
on  the  ground  of  1  Cor.  vi.  4:  necessarily,  how- 
ever, by  consent  only  of  both  parties,  and  by  an 
authority  voluntarily  conceded  to  him:  an  office 
which  continued  so  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Au- 
gustin;  sitting  on  Mondays  for  the  ])urpose  :  for 
which,  and  tor  other  details,  see  AjMst,  Constit. 
ii.  4n-')3.  See  also  under  Api'KAL.  As  an  office 
conferred  by  the  State,  and  endowed  with  legal 
power,  see  also  below  under  (2). 

(a.)  xii.  All  these  powers  belonged  to  a  bishop 
solely  in  relation  to  his  own  dioce.se.  Beyond 
•that  diocese — not  to  discuss  here,  1.  the  authority 
of  .synod.s,  or,  2.  tiie  gradual  growth  of  the 
offices  of  archbishop,  primate,  metropolitan, 
exarch,  patriarch  (for  which  see  the  several 
articles)-— each  bishop  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
except  un<lcr  circumstances  (such  as  the  pre- 
valence of  schism  or  heresy,  or  of  persecution, 
or  the  like)  which  would  obviously  constitute  a 
necessity  superseding  law.  So,  e.g.  St.  Atha- 
n.'isius  Koi  x*'/^^'''o»'»o^  iito'id  in  cities  out  of  his 
diocese,  as  ho  rolurnod  from  exile  (Socrat.  ii.  24). 
And  similarly  Kusobius  of  Samosat.j,  in  the  Arian 
persecution  under  Valens(Thoodoret,  iv.  13,  v.  4). 
And  Kpipiiauius  likowi.se  in  Palestine;  defon<ling 
his  act  on  the  ground  that,  although  each  bishop 
had  his  own  diocese,  "  et  nemo  .^uper  alienam 
mensuram  extenditur,  tameii  praeponitur  om- 
Dlbus  oaritas  Christ i"  (A'/>i*<.  'ul  .lihtn.  Hicros. 
0pp.  ii.  312).     Compare  also  the  letters  of  Cle- 


ment of  Romr  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  Dionvsioj 
of  Corinth  {KaQu\iKa\  iiTKnoKal)  to  tlie  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  the  Athenians,  and  manj 
others  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  23)  ;  and  St.  Cyprian's 
interference  in  Spain  in  the  cases  of  Martial  and 
liasilides,  and  in  Gaul  in  that  of  Marcian.  And 
see  Du  Pin,  <Je  Antiq.  Ecd.  Diacipl.  pp.  141,  sq. 
Still,  the  rule  was — 

(a.)  xiii.  A  single  bishop  to  each  diocese,  and 
a  single  diocese  to  each  bishop.  •'  Unus  in 
Ecclesia  ad  tempus  sacerdos,"  is  St.  Cypri.in's 
dictum  {Epist.  lii.  al.  Iv,).  And  St.  Jerome, 
*'  Singuli  Ecclesiarom  episcopi,  singuli  archi- 
presbyteri,  &c.,  in  navi  unus  gubernator,  in 
domo  unus  dominus"  (Epist.  ad  Jiustir..  and  re- 
peatedly). And  similarly  St.  Hilar.  Diac.  (in 
Phil.  i.  1,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  &c.).  And  Socrat.  vi. 
22  ;  Sozom.  iv.  15  ;  Theodoret,  ii.  17  (efy  Qths,  (h 
Xpiarhs,  (h  dirlaKoiros),  and  iii.  4 ;  and,  above 
all,  CoJic.  Nicaen.  a.d.  325,  can.  viii,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
And  to  the  same  effect  the  numerous  canons  for- 
bidding the  intrusion  of  any  one  into  a  diocese  as 
bishop  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  unless  the  latter  had  either  freely  re- 
signed or  been  lawfully  deposed.  The  seeming 
exceptions  to  this,  indeed,  prove  the  rule.  Merelj 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  in  order  to  heal  a 
schism,  the  Catholic  bisho})S  in  Africa  offered  to 
share  their  sees  with  the  Donatist  bishops  {Collat. 
Cartlia(j.  1  die  c.  xvi.  in  Labbe,  ii.  1352);  as  Me- 
letius  long  before  had  proposed  to  Paulinus  at 
Antioch  to  put  the  Gospels  on  the  episcopal 
throne  while  they  two  should  sit  on  either  side 
as  joint  bishops  (Theodoret,  v.  3)  :  the  proposal 
dropping  to  the  ground  in  both  cases.  See  also 
what  is  said  above  of  coadjutors  ;  and  the  conjec- 
ture, not  however  solidly  grounded,  ol"  Hammond 
and  others,  respecting  two  joint  bishops.  ro>pec- 
tively  for  Jews  and  Gentile.s.  in  some  cities  in 
Apostolic  times  (see  Bingli.  II.  xiii.  3).  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  Kj)iphauius  (//(/rr.  Ixviii.  6) 
does  say  that  Alexandria  never  had  two  bishops, 
ws  ai  6.\Kai  tt6\(is.  On  the  other  side,  two  sees 
to  one  bishop  was  equally  against  all  rule.  The 
text,  *'  Unius  uxoris  virum,"  says  the  De  Dign. 
Sacerd.  (c.  iv.  inter  C/'p.  ^.  Atn'iros.),  '*  si  ad 
altiorem  sensum  conscenclimus.  inhibet  episcopura 
duas  usurpare  Ecclesias."  And  later  writers, 
e.g.  Hincmar,  work  the  same  thought  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  and  loudly  inveigh  against 
spiritual  adultery.  And  apart  from  this  exalted 
view,  the  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  tVnbids  a 
clergyman  being  inscribetl  upon  the  roll  of  two 
dioceses,  was  (very  reasonably)  held  to  include 
bishops.  The  exf-eptional  cases  indeed  of  fntcr- 
vcnton's,  and  of  the  temporary  "commendation" 
of  a  diocese  to  a  neighbouring  bishop  [IxTKR- 
VKNTOUi-s,  Commknda],  occur,  the  fo  mor  in  the 
early  African  Church,  the  latter  as  tarly  as  St. 
Ambro.se  himself  (A/ m'*-/.  xliv.).  And  a  case  occurs 
in  St.  Basil  the  Great's  letters  (290  and  292), 
where  a  provincial  synod,  under  urgent  necessity, 
and  not  without  vehement  opposition,  by  a  dis- 
j>ensation  (ti>  t^j  olttovufilas  avayKaTov),  allowed 
a  bishop,  j(r«)moted  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Armenia,  to  retain  his  previous  see  of  Col(>nia. 
And  Gregorv  the  Great  in  several  cases  joined 
together  in  Italy  ruined  or  imi)overished  or  de- 
populated sees.  St.  Medard  al.so,  in  532,  united 
the  sees  of  Noyon  and  Tournay,  upon  the  urgency 
of  his  metropolitan  and  comprovincial  bish>.i|«, 
and  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  j^yople  (Surius,  in 
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V,  S.  Med.  Jun.  8).  But  pluralities,  in  the  sense 
of  two  or  more  previously  independent  bishoprics 
held  together  for  merely  personal  reasons,  do  not 
seem  to  have  crept  in  until  early  Carlovingian 
times ;  when,  e.  g.,  Hugh,  son  of  Drogo,  became 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  a.d.  722,  and  added  thereto 
subsequently  the  sees  of  Paris  and  Bayeux,  besides 
the  abbeys  of  Jumie'ges  and  Fontanelles  (^Chron. 
Gemmetic),  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that 
he  was  nephew  of  Pipin  the  Elder.  In  England, 
the  first  case  was  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  held 
Worcester  and  London  together,  in  order  no  doubt 
to  further  his  monastic  schemes,  a.d.  957-960. 
And  this  is  followed  by  the  well-known  series  of 
archbishops  of  York  who  were  also  bishops  of 
Worcester,  from  972  to  1023 ;  and  this,  again, 
by  the  union  of  the  same  unfortunate  see  of  Wor- 
cester to  that  of  Crediton  in  the  episcopate  of 
Living,  1027-1046.  The  union  of  other  prefer- 
ment, as  of  deaneries  or  abbeys,  to  bishoprics, 
began  much  about  the  like  period,  when  circum- 
stances tempted  to  it.  And  for  two  abbeys  held 
together,  see  Abbat.  The  apparent  exception  of 
the  province  of  Europa  in  Thrace  in  earlier  times, 
in  which  two  bishops  were  allowed  upon  their 
own  petition  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431, 
Act.  vii.  sub  finem)  to  hold  each  two,  and  in  one 
case  more,  bishoprics  together,  on  the  ground  that 
those  bishoprics  had  always  been  held  together, 
brings  us  rather  to  the  previous  enquiry  respect- 
ing the  size  of  dioceses,  and  whether  necessarily 
limited  to  one  city  and  its  dependent  country, 
and  if  so,  of  what  size  the  city  must  be. 

(o.)  xiv.  And  here,  there  being  no  principle 
involved  beyond  that  of  suitableness  in  each  case 
to  the  particular  locality,  and  the  original  diocese 
in  each  case  being  the  great  city  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  so  much  of  its  dependent  country 
and  towns  as  was  converted  to  the  faith,  questions 
necessarily  arose,  as  the  district  became  com- 
pletely Christianized,  and  were  determined  in 
different  ways  in  different  places,  as  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  original  vaguely  limited  diocese. 
In  some  countries  that  subdivision  was  carried 
80  far  as  to  call  forth  prohibitions  against  placing 
bishops  (V  xdifirj  riyi  ^  eV  fipax^'o.  ir6\ei  (Cone. 
Sardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi.) ;  or  again,  iv  toTs  ku- 
fiais  Kol  eV  ToTj  x'^P"'^  (Cone.  Laodic.  about  a.d. 
366,  can.  Ivii.),  wliich  latter  canon  perhaps  only 
prohibits  chorejAsco/n.  Leo  the  Great  also  vehe- 
mently condemns  the  erecting  sees  "  in  castellis," 
&c.,  in  Africa  (E/nst.  Ixxxvii.  c,  2).  And  it  was 
made  an  objection  to  the  Donatists  that  (to  multi- 
ply their  numbers)  they  consecrated  bishops  "  in 
▼illis  et  in  fundis,  non  in  aliquibus  civitatibus  " 
(Collat.  Carth.  c.  181  ;  Labbe,  ii.  1399).  The 
prohibition  is  repeated  in  later  times,  as  by  Pope 
Gregory  III,  a.d.  738,  and  Pope  Zacharias,  a.d. 
743.  The  practice  however  had  continued  never- 
theless; a.4  ih  obvious  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  St.  Cliry- 
■oiit*m,  Synesius,  and  otliers,  quoted  in  iJingh.  II. 
xii.  2,  3;  and  by  Sozomen  (vii.  10),  stating,  but 
•*  an  exfx'ptional  case,  that  iarXv  JJtttj  koI  iu 
KUfiait  ^iriiTKoiroi  itpovvrai,  ios  irapa  'Apafilaii 
«ol  Kvirpiuit  iyvwv.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
w»nvcrsion  of  the  German  and  other  European 
nations,  a.s  it  were,  wholesale,  upon  the  conver- 
•ioo  of  their  kingn,  led  in  a  large  part  of  northern 
Enrope  to  »«e^  of  nations  rather  than  cities,  and 
tOM«s  therefore  of  oftt.-n  unuieldv  extent.  J''-<l-, 
uScythia,  ToAAal  i(6Kni  ttvri%  In^jQai  tva  TrclvTC $ 
MoKmoy  lx<'>'<^*('*^2om.  vii.  19  ;  and  «ee  aUo  vi. 


21) :  viz.  the  Bishop  of  Tomi.  In  the  older  coun- 
tries it  might  obviously  happen,  very  naturally, 
that  (as  in  the  province  of  Europa)  two  or  more 
towns  or  "  civitates  "  of  small  but  nearly  equal 
size  might  come  to  be  united  in  one  diocese,  of 
which  yet  neither  of  thern  could  claim  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  city.  Just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Soz- 
omen tells  us,  that  Gaza  and  Majuma,  being  two 
"  civitates  "  (although  very  small  ones)  and  also 
two  bishoprics,  were  united  by  the  emperors 
into  one  "  civitas,"  yet  remained  two  bishoprics 
still  (v.  4).  The  actual  number  of  bishops  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  reckoned  by  Gibbon  as 
1800,  of  whom  1000  were  Eastern,  800  Western. 
The  authority  for  subdivision  was  "  voluntas 
episcopi  ad  quern  ipsa  dioecesis  pertinet,  ex  con- 
silio  tamen  plenario  et  primatis  authoritate " 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  xiii.  in  Justell.  Bibl.  Jur.  Can. 
i.  448).  See  also  Cone.  Carthag.  II.  A.D.  397,  can. 
v.,  and  III.  A.D.  397,  can.  xlii.  (Labbe,  ii.  1160, 
.1173),  and  St.  Aug.  Epist.  cclxi.,  respecting  his 
erecting  the  see  of  Fussala  with  the  consent  of 
the  primate  of  Numidia.  The  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  asked  or  thought  of, 
until  in  the  West  in  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
even  then  it  was  chiefly  in  respect  to  newly  con- 
verted countries.  Compare  the  well-known  his- 
tory of  WiltVid  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  the  action  of  Pope  Formosus  a  century 
later  in  respect  to  the  same  country,  and  the 
history  of  Nominoe  and  the  Breton  sees  in  845. 
The  Pope's  consent  became  needful  about  the 
time  of  Gregory  V.  The  consent  of  the  king 
became  also  necessary  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  in  Saxon  England. 
While  in  the  East  the  absolute  power  of  erectinc 
new  sees  accrued  to  the  emperors  solely,  without 
respect  to  diocesan  bishop,  metropolitan,  council, 
or  any  one  else  (Thomassin,  De  Marca,  &c.).  An 
exceptional  African  canon  (Cod  Can.  Afric.  cxvi.), 
in  order  to  reconcile  Donatists,  allowed  any  one 
reclaiming  a  place,  not  a  bishop's  see,  to  retain  it 
for  himself  as  a  new  and  separate  bishopric  upon 
a  prescription  of  three  years.  And  so  again  in 
Spain,  according  to  Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  v)33,  cilu. 
xxxiv,,  and  Cone.  Einerit.  a.d.  666,  can.  viii.,  thirty 
years'  undisturbed  possession  by  one  bishop,  of 
what  had  previously  been  a  part  of  another's 
bishopric,  constituted  a  prescriptive  right  on  be- 
half of  the  possessor.  The  Cone.  Chalced.  a.d.  451, 
can.  xi.,  had  fixed  the  same  period.  Tlie  union  of 
sees  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  the  sub- 
division of  them.  There  were  in  England  no  in- 
stances of  such  union  within  our  period,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  temporary  sees  of  Hexham  and 
of  Whitherne,  and  of  the  possible  biit't'-li\  ed  see 
of  Ripon;  the  union  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
being  of  considerably  hiter  date.  The  tran.sf.iionce 
of  tiie  episcopal  see  from  one  place  to  anotlior  with- 
in the  same  bishopric,  as  distinct  from  anv  ciiange 
of  the  limits  or  independency  of  the  hisiiopiic 
itself,  seems  to  have  followed  a  lil;e  vnUi  witii 
the  larger  measures  of  union  or  division.  The 
bishoj),  with  sanction  of  his  comprovincials,  an  1 
with  the  acf|uiescence  of  the  State,  was  suliicient 
authority  at  first  in  European  kingdoms  or  in  the 
East ;  as,  e.g.  in  the  shiftings  of  tlie  see  of  East 
Anglia,  or  of  that  of  Wessi-x,  &c.  The  consent 
of  the  Pope  came  to  be  asked  afterwards;  as  in 
tiie  time  of  Edward  t[ie  Conlessor,  in  the  case 
of  the  removal  of  Crediton  Ut  Exeter,  or  in 
that  of  the  great  movement  of  sees  from  smaller 
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to  larger  towns  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  Kntjland  generally  ;  which  however 
were  both  ot"  them  'lone,  ami  tlie  latter  of  the 
•  wo  expressly,  "  by  leave  of  the  king." 

(o.)  XV.  Finally,  bishops  were  required  to 
reside  upon  their  dioceses.  The  Council  of  Nice 
(can.  xvi.),  enjoining  residence  on  the  other  orders 
of  clergy,  plainly  takes  that  of  bishops  for  granted, 
and  as  needing  no  canon.  The  Council  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  347,  can.  xv.,  in  the  case  of  bishops  who 
have  private  property  elsewhere,  permits  only 
three  weeks'  absence  in  order  to  look  after  that 
property,  and  even  then  the  bishoj)  so  absent  had 
better  reside,  not  on  his  estate  itself,  but  in  some 
neighbouring  town  where  there  is  a  church  and 
pre.-ibyter.  And  Cone.  Trull.  A.D.  G91,  can.  Ixxx., 
deposes  a  bishop  (or  other  clerk)  who  without 
strong  cause  is  absent  troni  his  church  three 
Sundays  running.  A  year's  absence  from  his 
diocese  forfeited  the  see  altogether,  ace.  to  Jus- 
tinian's law  (at  first  it  had  forfeited  only  the 
pay,  Novell.  Ixvii.  c.  2),  or  six  months  ace.  to 
Cone.  Cunst'int.  A.D.  870  (see  above).  Presence  at 
a  synod  (which  was  compulsory)  was  of  course  a 
valid  reason  for  absence.  Bishops  however  were 
not  to  croiis  the  sea,  ace.  to  an  African  rule  {Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  xxiii. ;  and  so  also  in  Italy,  Greg.  M. 
Efist.  vii.  8),  without  the  permission  and  the 
letter  {airoKvTiK^y  TfTvirufifyr},  fonnatd)  of  the 
primate ;  nor  to  go  to  the  em|)eror  without 
letters  of  both  primate  and  comprovincial  bishops 
(Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  xi.).  Nor  were 
they  to  go  into  another  province  unless  invited 
(Cone.  Sardie.  can.  ii.);  nor  indeed  to  go  to  court 
at  all  unless  invited  or  summoned  by  the  emperor ; 
nor  tc  go  too  much  "in  canali"  or  "canalio" 
(along  the  public  road)  "ad  comitatum  "(to  the 
court)  to  present  petitions,  but  rather  to  send 
their  deacon  if  necessary  (ib.  can.  ix.-xii).  Yet, 
A.D.  794,  by  Cone.  Franco/,  can.  Iv.,  some  four  and 
a  half  centuries  later,  Charlemagne  is  permitted 
to  have  at  court  with  him,  by  licence  of  the  Pope 
r.nd  consent  of  the  synod,  and  for  the  utility  of 
the  Church,  Archbishop  Angelram  and  Bishop 
Hildebald.  Bishop.s,  again,  were  not  to  leave 
their  dioceses  "  negotiandi  causa,"  or  to  frequent 
markets  for  gain  (Cone.  Elibcrit.  A.D.  305,  can. 
xviii.).  How  far  persecution  was  an  excuse  or 
reason  for  absence,  see  Pkiiskcution,  Martyrdom. 
St.  Augustin  excuses  an  absence  of  his  own  on 
the  ground  that  he  never  had  been  absent  "  licen- 
tiosa  libertate  sed  necessaria  servitute  "  (£;>is<. 
cxxxvlii.).  And  Gregory  the  Great  repeateilly 
insists  ujion  residence.  And  to  come  later  still, 
Cone.  Friiuciif.  A.D.  794,  canons  xli.  xlv.,  renews 
the  prohibition  of  above  three  weeks'  absence 
upon  private  affairs.  And  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
(Cii}>it.  A'luis'ir.  A.D.  789,  c.  xli.)  restrains  the 
bishop's  residence,  not  simply  to  his  see,  but  to 
his  cathedral  town  :  just  n^  previous  Frank 
canons  repeatedly  enjoin  his  presence  there  at 
the  three  great  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
and  Christmas.  The  bishop,  too,  by  a  canon  of 
Conr.  CitHluvj.  IV.  A.D.  398,  can.  xiv.,  w.-ts  bound 
to  have  his  "  hospitiolum  "  close  to  his  cathedral 
church.  The  sole  c.'iuses,  in  a  word,  that  were  hehl 
to  ju>tify  abs«!U(e,  were  such  as  arose  from  ser- 
vice to  the  Church  ;  as  when  at  synod,  or  employed 
on  church  duties  elsewhere,  or  sumnntned  to 
court  on  churi  h  business  or  for  Christian  |)ur- 
poses  (but  this  w:us  an  absence  jealously  watched  : 
■ee  Cone.  Sardie.  Sic.  &c.  as   above).     Absence 


also  on  pilgrimage  was  seemingly,  yet  hardly 
formally,  acquieuced  in.  And  a  journey  to'Kome 
(by  permission  of  the  pnnce)  would  come  under 
the  same  class  of  exemption  as  the  attending  a 
synod.  By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  moreover, 
the  office  of  Jfissi  JJominiei,  and  other  State 
duties,  were  held  to  justify  at  least  temporary 
non-residence. 

$.  From    the   spiritual    office   of   the   bishop 
singly,    we    pass    to    his   joint    authority    when 
j  assembled   in  provincial  synod ;    and  this,   i.   as 
I  respects  the  con.secration  of  bishoj)s,  for  which 
I  see  above;  and,  ii.  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  judi- 
!  cjiture  over  individual    bishops,    for  which    see 
;  Appeal,  Coun'cil,  Synod  ;  and,  iii.  as  exercising  a 
'  general  jurisdiction  over  the  province  ;  tor  which, 
and  for  the  relative  rights  of  bishoj)s  and  presby- 
,  ters,  &c.  in  synod  assembled,  see  Council  Synod. 
I      y.    Thirdly,    for    the    collective   autl.ority   of 
I  bishops  assembled   in  general  council,  i.  as  re- 
spects  doctrine,    ii.    as   respects   discipline,   se« 
Council,  Oecumenical. 

III.  (2.)  Over  and  above  the  spiritual  powers 
inherent  in  the  episcopate  as  such,  certain  tem- 
I'ORAL  POWERS  AND  PRIVILEGES  were  conferred 
upon  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  by  the  State; 
and  these,  partly,  in  his  general  capacity  as  of 
the  clergy  (for  which  see  Clergy),  partly  upon 
him  as  bishop. 

(i.)  The_;Wjeia/  authonty  in  secular  causes  be- 
tween Christians,  which  attached  to  the  bishop 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  feeling,  became  gra- 
dually an  authority  recognized  and  enlarged  by 
state  law.  See  details  under  Appeal.  He  was 
limited  in  the  Roman  empire  to  civil  causes,  and 
to  criminal  cases  that  were  not  capital,  and  almost 
certainly  to  cases  where  both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  themselves  to  the  bishop.  In  Kngland, 
however,  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in 
the  Shire  Gemot,  twice  a  year,  "  in  order  to  ex- 
pound the  law  of  God  as  well  as  the  secular  law" 
(Eadgar's  La-rs,  ii.  5,  &c.  &c.) ;  an  arrangement 
to  whith  (as  is  well  known)  William  the  Con- 
queror put  an  end.  In  Carlovingian  France,  the 
bishop  and  the  eomes  were  to  support  one  another, 
and  the  two  as  ^fiss^  Dominiei  made  circuits  to 
oversee  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  (Capit. 
of  A.D.  789,  802,  80G,  &c. ;  see  Gieseler,  ii.  240, 
Eng.  tr.).  Questions  relating  to  marriages,  and 
to  wills,  were  also  referred  to  the  bishops  by  the 
Koman  laws,  and  by  the  Carlovingian  (see  under 
Marriage,  Testament).  The  bishop  also  was 
authorized  by  ChI.  Justin.  I.  iv.  2r>,  to  prohibit 
gaming;  as  he  had  been  by  Cud.  Theod.  IX.  iii.  7, 
XVI.  X.  19,  to  put  down  idolatry  ;  anil  IX.  xvi.  12, 
sorcerers;  and  XV.  viii.  2,  pimps.  He  had  also 
special  jurisdiction,  in  causes  both  civil  and  (sub- 
sequently) criminal,  over  clergy,  monks.  an<l  nuns 
—  "  cpi.scopalis  audientia" — from  Valentinian, 
A.D.  452  (Sordl.  iii.  de  Episc.  Jtidirio),  and  from 
Justinian,  a.d.  .5.39  (.VorW/.  Ixxix.  and  Ixxxiii..  and 
so  al.so  cxxiii.  c.  21)  ;  and  from  Heracliu.s,  a.d.  628 
(for  the  inclusion  of  criminal  cases,  see  Gieseler, 
ii.  119,  u.  14,  l^ng.  tr.).  And  this  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  courts  was  continued  by 
Charlemagne  ((Jieseler,  ib.  25i>). 

(ii.)  Bisht>ps  also  became  members  of  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  Kun>pean 
states;  the  result  of  such  amalgamation  b<'ing 
to  merge  ecclesiastical  councils  to  .some  extent 
in  civil  ones.  Their  political  ]>osition  had  al.no 
the  etfect  of  rendering  them  more  despotic,  while 
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it  made  them  at  the  same  time  more  worldly.  ' 
They  were   :n  eft'ect  nobles,  with  the  additional 
powers  of  a  monopoly  of  education  and  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  office.      See   for  this  Guizot, 
Hist,  die  la  Civ.  en  France^  Lec^on  13. 

(iii.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  would  seem 
also  that  civil  magistrates  were  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in 
respect  to  their  civil  office.  Cone.  Arel.  A.D.  314, 
can.  vii.,  de  Praesidibus,  "  placuit  ut  cum  pro- 
moti  fuerint,  literas  accipiant  ecclesiasticas  com- 
municatorias :  ita  tamen  ut  in  quibuscunque 
locis  gesserint,  ab  episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  de 
illis  agatur  :  ut  cum  caeperint  contra  disciplinam 
publicam  agere,  tum  demum  a  communione  ex- 
cludautur  :  similiter  et  de  his  qui  rempublicam 
agere  volunt  "  (Labbe,  i.  1427).  And  so  Socrates 
(vii.  13),  writing  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Orestes  the  Praefectus  Augustalis  of  Egypt.  The 
episcopal  power  of  excommunication  seemed  to 
afford  a  ground  for  this  authority.  And  so  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzura  declares  to  the  AvvdaTai 
Kol  ''Apxoi'T€s,  that  6  Tuv  Xpiarov  v6fj.os  vwotl- 
Bt]aiv  vfias  rrj  i/xfj  dwacTTeia.  kuX  t^  e/x<ji5  fiijixaTi, 
KT.K.  {Orat.  xvii.).  In  Spain,  at  a  later  period, 
Cone.  Tolet.  III.  A.D.  589,  can.  xviii.,  describes 
the  bishops  as  "  prospectores  qualiter  judices 
cum  populo  agant ,"  an  enactment  repeated  by 
Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  xxxii.  And  a  con- 
stitution of  Lothair^s  in  France,  about  A.D.  559, 
enacts,  in  case  of  an  unjust  decision  by  the  civil 
judge,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  "  ab  epi- 
scopis  castigetur"  (Labbe,  v.  828).  Aud  this 
seems  to  have  been  based  upon  Justinian's  Code 
(I.  iv.  26),  and  upon  Novell,  viii.  9,  Ixxxvi.  1 
and  4,  cxxviii.  23  (see  Gieseler,  ii.  118,  119, 
Eng.  tr.) 

(iv.)  The  more  special  office  of  protecting  mi- 
nors, widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  insane  people, 
foundlings,  in  a  word  all  that  were  distressed 
and  helpless,  was  also  assigned  to  bishops  ;  at 
first,  as  a  natural  adjunct  to  their  office  (see. 
e.  g.  Cone.  Sardie.  a.d.  347,  can.  vii. ;  St.  Jerome, 
ad  Gerunt.  [of  a  widow  protected  "  Ecclesiae 
praesidio"]  ;  St.  Ambros.  de  Offic.  ii.  29  ;  St.  Aug. 
Epist.  252  al.  217,  and  Serm.  176,  §  2);  after- 
wards by  express  law  (CW.  tit.  i.  c.  iv.  cfe  Episc. 
Audientia,  ii.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  38) ;  repeated 
further  on  by  Gallic  councils  (^Aurelian.  V.  A.D. 
549,  can.  xx. ;  Turon.  II.  A.D.  567,  can.  xxix.  ; 
Matisc.  II.  A.D.  585,  can.  xiv. ;  Franco/.  A.D.  794, 
•-•in.  xl. ;  Arelat.  VI.  A.D.  813,  can.  xvii.);  and  by 
SpaDi.>.h  oneu  (Tolet,  III.  A.D.  589,  can.  xviii.); 
and  referred  to  in  Italy  in  the  letters  of  Gregory 
the  Great  frequently.  The  manumission  of  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Church  (e.  g.  Cone.  Afjath.  a.d. 
506,  can.  vii.),  and  the  protection  of  freedmen  (ib. 
•an.  xxix.,  and  Cone.  Aurelian.  V.  A.D.  549,  can. 
TJi.  &c.),  were  also  permitted  and  assigned  to 
bishops ;  and  this  not  only  in  Gaul  but  else- 
where (see  Thoma.s.sin,  II.  iii.  87,  sq.).  And 
the  manumission  of  slaves  generally  was  often 
made  in  their  presence  (e.  g.  in  Wales  and 
England,  Counc.  I.  206,  676,  686,  Haddan  aud 
Stubbs),  aud  was  furthered  by  their  influence. 

(v.)  The  practice  of  anointing  i<iugs  at  their 
^•oronation,  and  the  belief  which  grew  up  that 
the  right  to  the  crown  depended  upon,  or  was 
conveyed  by,  the  episcopal  unction,  added  furtlier 
p^*wer  to  the  bishops.  But  this  began  in  the  West 
(if  we  except  the  allusion  in  Gildas  to  the  jtrac- 
tic«,  and  the  well-know  a  case  of  St.  Coluraba 


and  King  Aidan)  only  from  about  Carlovingian 
times ;  in  the  East,  however,  from  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  a.d.  408  (see  Maskell's  Dissert.  Li 
Mon.  Hit.  iii.,  and  a  list  in  Morinus,  de  Sac. 
Ordin.  ii.  243 ;  and  Coronation,  Unction). 

(vi.)  Bishops  were  further  exempted  from  being 
sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  from  Cone.  Chalced. 
(a.d.  451,  Act.  xi.) ;  confirmed  by  Marcian  and 
by  Justinian  {Cod.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc.  et  Cler. 
1.  7,  and  Novell,  cxxiii.  7) ;  the  privilege,  however, 
being  mixed  up  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
general  question  of  the  legality  of  oaths  at  all  to 
any  Christian.  And  this  privilege  was  repeated 
by  the  Lombard  laws  (L.  ii.  tit.  51,  and  L.  iii.  tit. 
1),  and  is  traceable  in  the  Capit.  of  Charlemagne 
(ii.  38,  iii.  42,  v.  197).  But  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  were  imposed  upon  bishops  by  Char- 
lemagne (see  above).  It  was  extended  to  presby- 
ters also  in  so-called  Egbert's  Excerpts,  xix.  (9th 
century),  and  by  the  provincial  Council  of  Tribur 
(near  Mayence,  a.d.  895,  can.  xxi.)  ;  as  it  was 
always,  by  both  law  and  canon,  in  the  East,  ace. 
to  Photius  in  Nomoean.  tit.  ix.  c.  27,  and  Bal- 
samon,  ib.  Bishops  indeed  had  the  privilege  of 
not  being  summoned  to  a  court  to  give  evidence 
at  all,  from  at  least  Justinian's  time  (as  above)  ; 
possibly  from  that  of  Theodosius  (^Cod.  lib.  xi.  tit. 
xxxix.  de  Fide  Testium,  1.  8) ;  but  the  latter  law 
is  taken  to  mean  only  that  a  clergyman  chosen 
to  act  as  arbiter  could  not  be  compelled  to  give 
account  of  his  decision  to  a  civil  tribunal  (see 
Bingh.  V.  ii.  1).  The  value  of  a  bishop's  evidence, 
and  that  not  on  oath,  was  also  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  suspicious  law  assigned  to  Theodosius 
{Cod.  xvi.  tit.  xii.  de  Episc.  Audient.  1.  1),  as  to 
be  taken  against  all  other  evidence  whatever ; 
and  certainly  was  ranked  by  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
(Wihtred's  Dooms  xvi.)  with  the  king's,  as 
"  incontrovertible."  See  also  Egbert's  DialoguSy 
jResp.  i. ;  and  a  fair  account  of  "  compurgation," 
as  required  or  not  required  of  the  clergy,  in 
H.  C.  Lea's  Superstition  and  Force,  pp.  30,  sq. 
Philadelphia,  1870.  Gregory  of  Tours,  when 
accused,  condescended,  "  regi?  causa  "  and  "  licet 
canonibus  contraria,"  to  exculptite  himself  by 
three  solemn  denials  at  three  several  altars ; 
although  it  was  held  superfluous  for  him  to  do 
this,  because  "  non  potest  persona  inferior" 
[which  was  the  case  here]  "  super  sacerdotem 
credi."  Cone.  Meld.  A.D.  845,  can.  xxxvii.  forbids 
bishops  to  swear.  And  the  Capit.  of  Carolus 
Calvus,  A.D.  858  {Cone.  Carisiac.  c.  xv.)  is  ex- 
press in  forbidding  episcopal  oaths  upon  secular 
matters,  or  in  anything  but  a  case  of  "  scan- 
dalum  Ecclesiae  suae."  The  office  of  Advocatus 
Ecclesine,  among  other  things,  was  connected 
with  this  inability  to  be  sworn.  See  also  II.  C. 
Lea,  as  above. 

(vii.)  Bishops  had  also  a  privilege  of  intcrcessii,n 
for  criminals  in  capital  or  serious  criiniaal  cases; 
which  the  Council  of  Sardica  regards  as  a  duty 
on  their  part  calling  fur  frecjuent  exercise  : 
"Eirti  ttoAAokIv  ff'i/xfiaii'fi  rivas  .  .  .  KaTa(puyt7f 
iirl  T^v  'EKKhrjaiaf  .  .  .  rols  toiovtols  /xi/  ajji^rf- 
Ttav  fJvai  t)\v  ^onOfiay,  aWa  X'*'^^^  /tcAATjfryuov, 
«.T.A.  (can.  vii.,  transportation  and  b.iiii.^hiiit-'Ut 
to  an  island  being  tiie  penalties  nanuid)  As 
an  office  naturally  as  well  as  legally  attjn:lio'l  to 
the  episcopate,  such  mtercession  is  nieutioneil  by 
St.  Ambrose,  by  St.  Augustin  (iutercreding  lor 
the  Circumcellions,  Epint.  clviii.  and  clx.),  by 
St.  Jerome  (ad  Nepot.,  Epist.  xxxiv.),  by  Socratw 
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(v.  14,  vii.  17).     It  did  not  extend  to  pecuniary    heretics  or  heathens,  but  •were  bound  to  leave 


cau,ses,  on  thi^  ground  that  in  these  to  help  the 
one  side  would  be  to  injure  the  other  (St.  Ainbros. 
de  Ojju:  iii.  9).  It  is  mentioned  later  still  by 
Sulp.  Severus,  f)iiil.  iii.  of  St.  Martin,  by  En- 
Dodius  of  St.  Epiphanius  of  Ticinum,  &c.  Restric- 
tions, however,  are  placed  upon  the  (admitted) 
right  by  Cod.  Tlicod.  (IX.  tit.  xl.  cc.  16,  17), 
renewed  by  .Justinian  (I.  tit.  iv.  De  Episc.  Audient. 
1.  G),  and  again  by  Theodoric  in  Italy  {Edict,  c. 
114):  free  access  being  given  nevertheless  to 
bishops  to  enter  prisons  with  a  view  to  such 
"  interventiones  "  {Append.  Cod.  Theod.  c.  xiii.). 
And  Charlemai^ne  gives  authority  to  bishops  to 
obtain  pardon  for  criminals  from  the  secular 
judges  at  the  three  great  festivals  (C'//>j^  vi.  106). 
A  series  of  councils,  mostly  in  Gaul,  had  put 
limits,  before  Charlemagne,  to  the  Church's  right 
of  protecting  criminals.      See  Chukcii,    Sanc- 

TUARV. 

(viii.)  A  bishop's  character,  life,  and  property, 


them  by  will  to  the  Church  in  sucii  case  (C/n. 
Ecrl.  Afric.  48).  Justinian  also  allows  bi.shops 
to  leave  nothing  by  will  excq)t  whnt  thev  pos- 
SL'ssed  before  being  ordained  bishofis,  or  what 
might  have  accrued  to  them  since  that  time  bv 
inheritance  from  kinsmen  up  to  the  4th  degree 
and  no  further;  all  else  to  go  to  the  Church,  or 
to  works  of  piety  (CW.  I.  de  Episc.  et  C/er. 
1.  33):  the  goods  of  a  bishop  dying  intestate  to 
go  wholly  to  the  Church  (i').).  And  Gregory  the 
Great  acts  upon  a  like  rule.  And  in  Gaul,  Corw. 
Agath.  A.D.  506,  can.  vi.,  Epaon.  A.D.  517,  can. 
xvii.,  Paris.  III.  A.D.  557,  can.  ii.,  Lwjdun.  II. 
A.D.  567,  can.  ii.,  contain  various  enactments 
founded  on  like  ])rinciples,  although  not  quite  so 
rigorous.  So  likewise  Spanish  councils  from 
Cone.  Tarracon.  A.D.  516,  can.  xii.,  Cotic.  Vnlent. 
A.D.  524,  can.  ii.  iii.,  onwards;  carefully  guard- 
ing the  right  of  the  Church  to  all  church  goo<ls 
(es))ecially,  it  must  be  owned,   in  the  matter  of 


were  al>o  placed  under  special  legal  ])rotection  :  i  limiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  belonging  to 
(1.)  By  the  canons,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  a  j  the  Church),  while  leaving  the  bishop's  proj)erty, 
heretic  altogether,  and  requiring  more  than  one  othcrwi.se  acquired,  to  his  heii-s.  And  all  these 
Christian  lay  witness,  against  a  bishop  (Apost.  \  enactments  were  backed  by  a  strong  feeling  in 
Can.  Ixxiv.);  or  figain,  rejecting  in  such  c;use  the  '.  favour  of  the  principle,  that  a  clergyman,  and 
evidence  of  one  known  to  be  guilty  of  crime  '  especially  a  bishop,  should  have  no  private  wealth, 
(Cone.  Cirih.  II.  A.D.  390,  can.  vi.);  or  of  one,  j  but  should  give  up  all  to  the  Church  and  the 
cleric  or  lay,  without  previous  enquiry  into  the  poor:  see  e.g.  Fossidiiis'  Life  of -'^t.  Augtistin.  He 
character  of  the  witness  himself  {Cone.  Chalc.  was  to  have  "  vilem  supellectilem  et  mensam 
A.D.  451,  can.  xxi.);  which  provisions  occur  also  I  ac  victum  pauperem,"  ace.  to  Cone.  Cart/uvj.  IV. 
in  Cone.  Cotistantin.  (a.d.  381,  can.  vi.),  with  the  I  A.D.  398,  can.  xv.  Nor  was  he  to  become  exe- 
qualification  that  they  do  not  apply  to  suits  '  cutor  under  a  will  (ib.  xviii.),  or  to  go  to  law 
against  a  bishop  touching  pecuniary  matters,  |  "  pro  rebus  transitoriis  "  {ib.  xix.).  But  see  for 
but  only  to  ecclesiastical  cjises.  (2.)  By  the  canons  :  this  under  Clkrgv,  Poverty.  The  requirement 
which  excommunicate  any  one  proved  to  have  |  of  the  royal  consent  to  a  bishop's  will  in  England 
falsely  accused  a  bishop  (Apost.  Can.  ilvii.)  ;  i  in  Norman  times  arose  from  a  totally  different 
extended  also  to  priests  and  deacons  by  Cone,  source,  viz.  the  king's  right  to  the  temporalties 
Eliherit.  A.D.  305,  can.  Ixxv.  Under  the  Ger-  during  vacancy,  and  the  regarding  the  bishopric 
manic  states  this  protection  was  carried  still  as  a  fee  in  the  feudal  sense.  See  also  the  parallel 
further  (see,  e.g.  for  Anglo-Saxon  law.s,  Thorpe's  I  caise  of  abbats,  under  AUBAT.  (2.)  Ace.  to  Cone. 
index,  vol.  i. ;  aud  across  the  Channel,  Leg.  Ala-  \  Carthag.  a.d.  398,  can.  xvi.,  a  bishop  wa.s  not  to 
vmnn.  cc.  x.  xii.;  Leg.  Lorigob.  I.  ix.  27;  Leg.  read  "gentilium  libros,  haereticorum  autem  pro 
Baicvar.i.  11;  and  Capit.  Carol. ct  Ludov.  lib.  vi.  |  necessitate  et  tempore."  But  see,  for  the  fluc- 
cc.  98,  127;  vii.  c.  362;  and  Capit.  Ludov.  Add.  '  tuations  of  the  dispute  resj>ecting  classical  study 
iv.  c.  3):  provisions  suggested  by  Justinian's  '  and  the  reading  of  Pagan  writers,  Tliomassin,  II. 
legislation  of  a  like  kind.    »  |  i.  92.     (3.)  For  prohibiti»»ns  about  hunting  and 

How  far  bishojjs  were  exempt,  with  other  hawking,  and  social  matters  geneially,  see 
clergy,  from  civil  jurisdiction,  see  under  Clkrgy.  Clkkciy.  (4.)  Under  the  Frank  kings  also,  and 
Justinian  gave  to  bishops  the  special  j)rivilege,  !  notably  under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors, 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  bet'ore  the  civil  bi.shops,  who  with  the  other  clergy  enjoyed  large 
magistrate  for  any  cause,  pecuniarv  or  criminal,  '  exemptions  under  the  Koman  empiro(secCLKR(JY), 
without    the    emperor's    special    order   {Xovcll.    bec-ime  liable  to  certain  duties,  arising  from  their 


oxxiii.  1.  8). 

(ix.)  For  the  legal  force  attache<l  to  the  decrees 


wealth  and  jwsition,  and  gradually  assuming  large 
proportions  as  the  feudal   system  grew  up  :  as. 


of  (episcopal)  synitds,  .see  under  COL'NOIL,  Synod.  I  e.g.  annual  gitts  to  the  crown,  the  entertainment 
(x.)  In   addition   however   to    privileges   thus  i  of  the  king  and  his  olHcers  on  progress  (^'jtsr/iiYi', 
accorded  to  bishops  by  the  State,  their  olFice  as   jus  vwtatus.  &c.,  see  Du  Cange  stib  ro»'i?>»«,  and 


bishops  entailed  upon  them  al.«o  certain  restric- 
tions and  burdens,  partly  in  common  with  clergy 
generally  (tor  which  see  Clkiuiy,  Pri-:suyti:R8, 
&c.),  partly  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  belonging 
to  them  more  especially  than  to  the  clergy  of 
lower  rank.  As  (1)  in  the  di.sposal  of  their  pro- 
j)€rty  by  will  :  wherein,  in  the  ca.se  of  any  lands 
acquired  by  them  after  ordiuati«)n,  they  were  re- 
quired to  leave  such  lands  to  the  Church  {Cone. 
Carth.  HI.  A.D.  397,  can.  xlix.),  and  could  only 
dispose  of  such  a.s  had  come  to  them  by  inlieritance 
or  by  gilt,  or  such  as  they  had  possessed  before 
•rdinatiou.  And  even  those  they  could  not  leave 
save  to  their  kinsfolk,  nor  to  thvm  if  they  were 


Tliomassin,  III.  i.  38,  sq.),  the  finding  stddiers  for 
the  emperor's  service,  &c.  &c.  But  feudal  dues 
belong  to  a  later  date.  Clergv  had  bc»'u  espe- 
cially exempted  from  the  "jus  metatus"  under 
the  Roman  em|)erors. 

(xi.)  We  may  also  mention  here  the  custom 
of  cilucating  boys  in  the  bishop's  house  for  the 
ministry  (see  Possid.  in  V.  S.  Aug.,  and  Sozom. 
vi.  31,  speaking  respectively  of  Africa  and  of 
Egypt);  and  Cone.  Tolet.  II.  A.D.  531,  can.  i. 
and  ii.,  and  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  xxiv.  (regulating 
the  practice  in  Spain);  and  Cotic.  Turun.  V.  A.D, 
667,  c.in.  xii.  for  Gaul).  See  Thomassin,  HI.  i. 
92-97. 
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III.  (3.)  From  the  office,  we  pass  to  the  nONO- 
RARV  PRIVILKGKS  and  rank  of  a  bishop  ;  of  whom 
in  genei'al  the  Apost.  Constit.  (ii.  34-)  declare, 
that, men  ought  rhv  iirlaKoirou  (rrepyeiv  us  tto- 
repa,  'po^uaffai  ws  fiaffiKea,  Tifxav  ws  Kvpiov. 
But  no  doubt  many  of  such  privileges  belong 
to  Byzantine  times,  and  date  no  earlier  than  the 
3i"d  or  4th  centuries  at  the  earliest.    And  here — 

(i.)  Of  the  modes  of  salutation  practised  to- 
wards him  from  the  4th  century  onwards.     As, 

1.  bowing  the  head  to  receive  his  blessings — viro- 
K\lveiv  Ki(pa\T]v — inclinare  caput:  see  Bingh. 
II.  ix.  1,  and  Vales,  in  Theodoret.  iv.  6,  from 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  &c. 
speaking  of  bishops  only  ;  and  a  law  of  Honorius 
and  Valentinian,  speaking  of  bishops  as  those 
"  quibus  omnis  terra  caput  inclinat."  2.  Kiss- 
ing his  hand — manus  osculari  (Bingh.  ih.  2, 
quoting  Savuro  on  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  11). 

3.  Kissing  the  feet  also  —  pedes  deosculari — ap- 
pears by  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  Ixi.  (speaking  of  a 
bishop  of  Constantina  in  Cyprus ;  and  see  Casau- 
bon,  Exercit.  xiv.  §4),  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
mark  of  respect  common  to  all  bishops ;  being 
borrowed  indeed  fi'om  a  like  custom  practised 
towards  the  Eastern  emperors.  The  deacon  is  to 
kiss  the  bishop's  feet  before  reading  the  Gospel, 
ace.  to  the  Ordo  Bomanus.  It  was  restricted 
to  the  Pope  as  regards  kings,  by  Gregory  VII. 

4.  The  forms  of  address,  and  the  titles  and  epithets, 
applied  to  bishops,  have  been  mentioned  already. 

(ii.)  The  insignia  of  a  bishop  were, — 1.  the 
mitre;  seemingly  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  x.  4, 
as  rhv  ovpaviov  ttjs  5o|i7.s  <Tri<pavov^  and  cer- 
tainly mentioned  by  Gi-eg.  Xaz.  Orat.  v.  under 
the  name  of  KiSapis,  and  by  Ammian.  Marcell. 
lib.  xxix.  under  that  of  "  corona  sacerdotalis," 
yet  not  occurring  in  Pontificals  in  the  West  until 
after  the  10th  century  (Menardus,  in  Du  Gauge), 
and  not  reckoned  among  the  "  episcopalia  "  even 
in  A.D.  633  (see  above) ;  while  in  the  East, 
Symeon  of  Thessalonica  tells  us  that  all  bishops 
officiated  with  bare  heads  except  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  did  then  wear  a  KiSapis]  and 
the  homily  attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom,  de  Uno 
Legislat.  (0pp.  vi.  410,  Montf.),  implies  that  there 
was  then  no  ridpa  or  KopvfiduTiov  appropriated 
to  bishops  at  their  consecration.  The  "  aurea 
lamina,"  however,  attributed  to  St.  John  by 
St.  Jerome  (cfe  Scriptt.  EccL),  and  by  Eusebius 
(wtraKou,  iii.  31,  v.  24)  on  the  authority  of  Poly- 
crates, — and  again  by  Epiphanius  (I/aer.  xxix.), 
on  that  of  Eusebius  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
to  St.  James  of  Jerusalem, — seem  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  some  kind  of  mitre  soon  became 
usual.    See  Maskell,  Man.  Bit.  iii.  274.    [Mitre.] 

2.  The  ring,  peculiar  to  the  West,  and  alluded 
to  by  Optatus  (lib.  i.) :  see  above,  and  under 
RiNO.  3.  The  staff,  belonging  apparently  to 
patriarchs  in  the  East  (so  lialsamon),  and  of  a 
■hape  to  8Up[»ly  the  onlinary  uses  of  a  statf, 
riz.  to  lean  upon  ;  in  the  West,  growing  by  Car- 
lovintjiau  times  into  a  sceptre  of  some  sevon 
feet  long,  occasionally  of  gold  (see  the  Monn<:h. 
8.  Gall.  i.  19,  quoted  by  Thomas«in,  I.  ii.  M);  so 
that  instead  of  golden  bishops  carrying  wofwleii 
•taren,  there  had  con)e  to  be  (ace.  to  a  saying 
quoted  by  Thomassin)  wofxbtn  bi.^hops  cirrying 
golden  ones.  See  Stafk.  The  two  last  named, 
the  ring  and  the  staff,  were  so  far  the  cfiarar- 
t«ri»tic  insignia  of  a  bishop  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  as  to   become   the  symbols  by 


which  bishoprics  were  given  (see  abore).  And 
they  are  recognized  as  such  A.D.  633  in  Spain, 
in  conjunction  with  yet  another,  viz.,  4.  the 
orarium :  for  which  see  Orarium.  5.  A  crosi 
borne  before  him  was  peculiar  in  the  East  to  a 
patriarch ;  in  the  West  it  does  not  occur  until 
the  10th  century,  unless  in  such  exceptional 
cases  as  that  of  the  first  entry  of  St.  Augustin 
into  Canterbury,  A.D.  596  :  the  ci'oss  of  gold  men- 
tioned by  Alcuin  as  carried  about  with  him  by 
Willibrord  being  apparently  only  a  pectoral  cross. 
See  Cross.  6.  The  tonsure,  when  general  rules 
about  modestly  cut  hair,  &c.,  settled  into  formal 
rule  about  the  6th  century,  was  not  peculiar  in 
any  special  form  to  bishops :  see  Tonsure.  Nor 
yet,  7.  was  there  apparently  any  special  dress 
for  bishops  apart  from  solemn  occasions  and  in 
ordinary  life,  during  the  period  with  which  this 
article  is  concerned  :  as  appears,  among  other 
evidence,  by  the  rebukes  addressed  by  popes  to 
the  Gallic  bishops  of  the  5th  century  onwards, 
who,  being  monks  before  they  were  bishops, 
retained  their  monastic  habit  as  bishops  (see  at 
length  Thomassin,  I,  ii.  43,  sq.).  For  the  vest- 
ments used  during  divine  service,  see  Vestmentr. 

(iii.)  Singing  hosannas  before  a  bishop  on  hii 
arrival  anywhere,  is  mentioned  only  to  be  con- 
demned by  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  xxi.  0pp.  vii. 
174  b).  But  see  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23  ; 
and  Augusti,  Denkwiird.  aus  der  Christl.  Archaeol 
V.  218. 

(iv.)  The  form  of  addressing  a  bishop  by  tht 
phrase  corona  tua  or  vestra,  and  of  adjuring  him 
per  coronam,  frequent  in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tin, Sidon.  Apollin.,  Ennodius,  has  been  explained 
as  referring  to  the  mitre,  to  the  tonsure,  or  to 
the  corona  or  consessus  of  the  bishop's  presbyters. 
The  personal  nature  of  the  appellation  appears  to 
exclude  the  last  of  these.  Its  being  peculiar  to 
bishops  is  against  the  second.  While  the  objec- 
tion taken  by  Bingham  against  the  first,  viz. 
that  bishops  did  not  wear  mitres  at  the  period 
when  the  phrase  came  into  aise,  seems  scarcely 
founded  on  fact.  And  the  bishop's  head-covering 
was  also  certainly  called  "  corona,"  as  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  At  the  same  time,  the 
phrase  after  all  possibly  means  nothing  more 
definite  than  ''  your  beatitude,"  or  "  your  high- 
ness." 

(v.)  The  bishop's  throne — 6p6uos,  6p6vos  avc 
(ttoKikSs — or  (after  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  see)  6  MdpKov  OpSvos,  for  Alexandria,  &c. — 
^rifia — dp6vos  v^rjXos,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  second  throne  "  of  the  presbyters — "  linteata 
sedes"  (Pacian.  ad  ^'cmpron.  ii.) — "  cathedra  ve- 
lata  "  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  cciii). — Bp6vos  iaroKitr^fvos 
iTricTKOTTiKcis  {6t.  Athixn.  Apo/og.) — was  also  a  mark 
of  his  dignity.  Tli?  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  364, 
condemns  Paul  of  Samosata  for  erecting  a  very 
sjjlendid  throne,  like  a  magistrate's  tribunal 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30).  See  also  above  in  this  ar- 
ticle under  Ent/ironiiation.  By  Cone.  Carthng.W. 
A.D.  ',SW,  canons  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  a  bishop  is  enjoined 
that,  as  a  rule  of  courtesy,  "  (juolibet  loco  i.edens, 
stare  presbyterum  non  patiatur;"  and  that  al- 
though "in  Ecclesia  et  in  consessu  presbyterorum 
sul)liinior  seileat,  intra  domum  .  .  .  coilegam  se 
pn;sl)yt<;roruni  esse  cognoscat."  During  prayers, 
according  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Niceue 
canons  (Ixii.),  the  bi.shop's  place  in  church  wai 
"in  fronte  templi  ad  medium  altaris "  (Ijibhe, 
li.  334). 
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(vi.)  If  we  are  to  take  the  protondod  lettor 
of  Pope  I.ucius  (Labbc,  i.  7_'l)  to  be  worth  ;iny- 
thing  as  evidence  in  relntion  to  later  times,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  habitually  attended  by  two 
presbyters  or  three  deacon*,  in  order  to  avoid 
scandal. 

JV.  (1.)  The  relation  of  bishops  to  ea«'h  other 
was  as  of  an  essentiallv  equal  oflice,  however  dif- 
ferenced individuals  mi^ht  be  in  point  of  in- 
fluence, &c.,  by  personal  ijualiHcations  or  by  the 
relative  inii)ortance  of  theii-  sees.  St.  Cyi)rian's 
view  of  the  "  unus  episcopatus  " — the  one  cor- 
poration of  which  all  bisli«i]is  are  equal  mem- 
bers— is  much  the  same  with  St.  .Jerome's  well- 
known  declaration  {Ad  Kvimjel.  Epist.  ci.),  that 
"  ubicunque  tuerit  episcopus,  siv»  Romae  sive 
Eugubii,  ....  ejusdem  meriti,  ejusdem  est  et 
sacerdotii."  And  a  like  principle  is  implied  in 
the  litter'te  comuvinicatoritc  or  synodicac, — arvy- 
•ypoju/xoTo  Koii/CiJviKCL,  sometimcs  called  littenie  en- 
thronistii'dc,  (rvK\a$al  ivdpoi/icrTiKal, — by  which 
each  bishnp  communic-ated  his  own  consecration 
to  his  see  to  foreign  bishops  as  to  his  equals 
(Bingh.  II.  xi.  10).  The  order  of  precedence 
among  them  was  determined  by  the  date  of  con- 
secration (see,  e.  g.  the  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afric. 
Ixxxvi.,  Cone.  Brncar.  II.  A.u.  f)G.'J,  can.  vi.,  and 
Tolet.  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  iv.,  and  Bracar.  IV. 
A.D.  67'),  can.  iv. ;  and  the  English  Council  of 
Hertford,  A.D.  673,  can.  viii. ;  and  Justinian's 
Cod.  I.  tit.  iv.  1.  29 ;  and  above  under  I.  3.  S). 
But— 

(2.)  This  equality  was  gradually  undermined 
by  the  institution  of  metropolitans,  archbishop.s, 
primates,  exarchs,  patriarchs,  pope :  for  each  of 
whom  f^e  the  several  articles. 

(3.)  However,  apart  from  this,  there  came  to  be 
special  distinctions  in  particular  Churches:  as, 
c.  g.  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia  the  senior 
bishop  was  "primus;"  but  in  Africa  proper,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  (Bingh.  II.  xvi.  6,  7);  and  in 
Alexandria  the  bishop  had  special  powers  in  the 
ordinations  of  the  suffragan  sees:  for  which 
see  Alkxandria,  (Patriarchate  of),  p.  48;  Me- 

TROl'OLITA^r. 

(4.)  The  successive  setting  up  of  metropolitans 
and  of  patriarchs  gave  rise  to  exceptional  cases 
[AuTOKf</)aA(>i]  :  all  bishops  whatever  having  been 
really  ainoKfcpaKui,  i.e.  independent  (save  sub- 
jection to  the  synod),  before  the  setting  up  of 
metropolitans,  and  all  metropcditans  before  the 
establishment  of  patriarchs  :  see  Bingh.  II.  xviii. 

[AUT<X:i.l'HALI,    Mr.TKOl'OLITA.NS,    PATIUAUCMS.] 

Whether  there  continued  to  be  any  bishoj)  any- 
where. ai>r()Kf\paKos  in  such  sense  as  to  have 
neither  patriarch  nor  metropcditan  nor  compro- 
vincial bishops,  appears  doubtful:  ami  such  a 
case  could  only  occur,  either  in  a  country  where 
there  was  but  one  bishop  (as  in  Scythia  in 
the  5th  century),  or  as  a  temporary  state  of 
things  in  a  newly  converted  country  :  see  Bingh. 
i').  4. 

(5.)  For  Chorgfiiscopi,  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  we  find  in  P'rank  times  Eftiscopi  Cathe- 
drtdcs  (I>u  Cange),  G.  for  Sujfrnffuns,  7.  for  Co- 
a({ju(on!,  8.  for  Intcrcessorcs  and  /titfrrnitorfs, 
and,  9.  for  dmimrnddtarii,  see  under  the  several 
titles. 

V.  There  remain  some  anomalous  ca.se9 ;  as, 
(1.)  Kpiscopi  racanteSy  (rxo^aioi.  (rxoAa^uyrts. 
viz.  bjsho|»s  who  by  no  fault  were  without  a 
see,  but  who  degenerated   sometimes    into  cpi- 


'  scopi  vaqi  or  ambulantes,  iLir6\iSfs.  or  $aKavTl$ot 
{Ba(TKavTl0oi,  in  Synes.  Epist.  67),  v-icautiri  ^ 
and  among  whom  in  Carlovingian  time?,  and 
in  northern  France,  *' Scoti "  enjoyed  a  bad 
pre-eminence.  Bishops  indeed  without  sees, 
either  for  missionary  purposes  to  the  heathen,  or 
merely  tjjutjs  fveKty  (Sozom.  vi.  34,  ov  irdAfwy 
Tiv6s),  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  A.n.  341,  can.  xix.  ;  and  see  Apost.  Can. 
xxxvi.,  But  "  Episcopi  vagi,  vagantes,  ambulantes, 
qui  parochiam  non  habent,"  are  condemned  by 
Cone,  termer.  A.D.  752  or  753,  can.  xiv.,  and 
Cone.  Vcrnens.  or  Vemovens.  A.D.  755,  can.  xiii., 
Cone.  C'tlch.  A.D.  816,  can.  v.,  and  Cone.  Meld. 
A.D.  845,  can.  x. ;  and  the  ''  Scoti,  qui  se  dicunt 
episcopos  esse,"  by  Cone.  Cabillon.  II.  A.D.  813, 
can.  xliii.  Compare  the  case  of  the  early  Welsh 
and  Irish  (Scotch)  churches  for  honorary  bishops, 
and  again  for  the  custom  of  dioceseless  bishops. 
"  Episeopi  portatiles "  is  a  very  late  name  for 
them  (Cone.  Ltujd.  A.D.  1449). 

(2.)  For  the  bishop-abbats  or  bishop-monks,  prin- 
cipally of  Celtic  monasteries,  but  also  in  some 
Continental  ones,  the  former  having  no  .see  except 
their  monastery  (see  Abbat),  the  latter  being 
simply  members  of  the  fraternity  in  episcopal 
orders,  but  (anomalously)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  abbat,  and  performing  episcopal  otbces  for  the 
monastery  and  its  dependent  district  :  see  Todd's 
St.  Patriek  ;  Reeves' edition  of  Adamnan's  Life  of 
St.  Columba  ;  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened. ;  Martene 
and  Durand,  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd.  vol.  i.  Pref  Five 
bishops  of  this  clas.s — "  episcopus  de  monasterio 
S.  Mauricii,  &c.  &c. —  were  at.  Cone.  Attiniac. 
A.D.  765. 

(3.)  Episcopus  or  Antistes  Palatii,  was  an  epi- 
scopal counsellor  residing  in  the  palace  in  the  time 
of  the  Carlovingians,  by  special  leave  (see  above, 
III.  1,  o.  XV.).  For  the  court  clergy,  whether 
under  the  Roman  emperors  from  Constantine,  or 
under  the  Franks,  see  Thomassin,  II.  iii.  589, 
and  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  144,  sq.  Eng. 
transl. 

(4.)  For  Episcopus  Curdinalis,  which  in  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  means  simply  "  proprius,"  i.  e.  the 
duly  installed  (and  "  incardinated")  bishopof  the 
place,  see  Du  Cange,  and  under  Cakdinalis. 

(5.)  Episcopus  Jieijionorius,  i.e.  without  a  spe- 
cial diocesan  city  :  see  Rkoioxariis. 

(6.)  Titular  bishops,  and  bishops  in  p<irtibus  I'n- 
fdelinm,  belong  under  these  names  to  later  times. 

(7.)  Episcopus  (hdinum,  in  Frank  times,  was  an 
occasional  name  for  a  coadjutor  bishop  to  assist 
in  conferring  orders  (Du  Cange). 

(8.)  For  t  lie  special  and  singular  name  of  Libra ^ 
applied  to  the  sutfragans  of  the  see  of  Rome,  see 
Libra. 

(9.)  For  lay  holders  of  bishoprics,  see  COMMEN- 
dators. 

(10.)  And,  la.stly,  it  almost  needs  an  apology 
to  meution  sui-h  mockeries  as  Ejnscopi  Eatuorum 
—  Innoi^cntinm — /'ucrorum  ;  all  too  of  later 
date  :  for  which  see  Du  Cange. 

(Bingham  ;  Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Dis- 
cipl.  ;  Du  Pin,  de  Antitpia  Eccles.  Pisriplina 
Dissert.  ;  Morinus,  de  Ordiniffus ;  Van  Espen, 
Jxis  Eccl.  I'nir. ;  I>e  Marca,  de  Cone.  Eccl.  et  Imp.^ 
and  de  Prinuitu  Dissert,  ed.  Baluz. ;  Maiiene, 
de  Sacris  Ordinntionibus ;  Cave,  Dis.-tcrt.  on  Anc. 
Ch.  Government ;  Brerewood,  Patriitrch.  Gov.  oj 
tfie  Church:  Bishop  Potter,  Disc,  on  Ch.  Goverr> 
ment ;  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri.)    [A.  W.  H.] 


BISOMUS 

BISOMUS,  a  sepulchre  capable  of  containing 
two  bodies  {(TwfjLaTo).  The  word  is  found  in 
inscriptions  in  Christian  cemeteries  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  as  in  one  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
Callixtus,  near  Rome  :  "  Bonifacius,  qui  vixit  annis 
xxiii,  et  ii.  (mens)es,  positus  in  bisomum  in  pace, 
sibi  et  patr.  suo."  [A.  N.] 

BISSEXTILE.    [Chronology.] 

BITERRENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Beziers, 
Council  of.] 

BITURICENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bourges, 

COCTNCIL  OF.] 

BLANDINA,  martyr  at  Lyons  under  M. 
Aarelius  ;  commemorated  June  2  (^Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.).  [C] 

BLASIUS,  or  BLAYIUS  (St.  Blaise), 
bishop,  martyr  at  Sebaste  (circ.  320) ;  comme- 
morated Feb!  15  {Mart.  Eom.  Vet.)-,  Feb.  11 
{Cal.  Bijzant.);  Jan.  15  {Cal.  Armea.).         [C] 

BLASPHEMY:  lit.  "defamation,"  and  to 
blaspheme,  ^Kaimiv  rriv  (prj/xriu,  "  to  hurt  the 
reputation  :  to  repi'oach  or  speak  injuriously  of 
another;"  which  is  the  meaning  of  both  words 
in  Plato,  Demostiienes,  Isocrates,  and  other  sub- 
sequent writers,  where  they  occur :  particularly 
the  LXX.  translators  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Proconsul  bade  St.  Poly- 
carp  revile  Christ,  the  answer  was,  "  How  can  I 
blaspheme  " — that  is,  speak  evil  of — "  the  King 
who  has  saved  me?  "  (Euseb.  E.  H.  iv.  15).  By 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  this  word 
would  seem  appropriated  to  any  wickedness  said 
or  done  against  God,  especially  where  used  with- 
out adjuncts,  as  the  Jews  said  of  our  Lord, 
"This  man  blasphemeth  "  (Matt.  ix.  3),  and 
St.  Paul  of  his  own  doings  at  one  time,  "I  com- 
pelled them  to  hlasj)heme  "  (Acts  xxvi.  11);  and 
it  is  the  wilful  and  persistent  commission  of  this 
act  against  the  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  denounced  by  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  one  sin  or  blasphemy  which  is 
never  forgiven  (Mark  iii.  29  :  cf.  Heb.  vi.  4-7 
and  1  John  v.  10),  on  which  see  Bingham  at 
great  length  (xvi.  7,  3  ;  cf  Bloomficld  on  Matt. 
xii.  31).  He  had  previously  shewn  that  "  blas- 
phemy "  was  by  the  primitive  Church  placed 
first  of  the  sins  against  the  third  Command- 
ment ;  for  which  reason  it  was,  doubtless,  that 
all  Christians  are  forbidden  by  the  15th  African 
canon  to  frequent  places  where  blasphemy  was 
osed.  Very  rarely  the  word  occurs  in  a  good 
ienae  for  salutary  chiding  or  remonstrance  :  see 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Leri'on  for  its  classical,  and 
Schleusner's  Lfxicon  and  Suicer's  TItes.  for  its 
Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  senses.     [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BLESSING.    [Bknediction.] 

BLIND,   HEALING   OF  (in  Arv).     The 
healing  of  the  blind  is    frequently    represented  ' 
on  ancient  monuments,  jK!rhai)S  as  a  symbolical  ' 
representation    of    the    opening    of  the   eye    of 
the  »oul  wrought  by  the  })0wer  of  the  Saviour  j 
(1  Pet.  ii.  8).     See  Bottari,  Sculture  e  Pitture,  \ 
t«T.  xix.  xxxii.  xxxix.  xlix.  Ixviii.  cxxxvi. ;  Millin, 
Midi  (te  la  Fnincc^  Ixv,  5. 

In  mont  c'lweH  only  one  blind  man,  probably 
the  "man  blind  from  his  birth  "  of  St.  John  ix,  1, 
u  oeing  healed.  He  is  generally  represented 
little  or  Htatfire,  to  mark  his  iuf»!riority  to  the 
S«Tionr  and  the  Apostles  (when  any  of  the  latter 
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are  mtioduced),  is  shod  with  sandals  and  bears 
a  long  staff  tc  guide  his  steps.  The  Saviour, 
young  and  beardless,  touches  his  eyes  with  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  This  representation 
is  found  on  an  antique  vase  given  by  Mamachi 
(Origines,  v.  520),  on  an  ivory  casket  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  engraved  by  D'Agincourt 
(Sculpture,  pi.  xxii.  No.  4)  ;  in  a  bas-relief  of  a 
tomb  of  the  Sextian  family,  in  the  museum  of 
Aix  in  Provence,  of  about  the  same  epoch  (France 
Pittoresque,  pi.  cxxxvii.) ;  and  elsewhere. 

In  a  few  cases  {e.g.  Bottari,  tav.  cxxxvi.)  the 
blind  man  healed  appears  to  be  Bartimaeus,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  has  *'  cast  away  his 
garment"  {ijudTioi^,  Mark  x.  50)  before  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

On  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican  (Bottari, 
xxxix.  see  woodcut)  is  a  representation  of  the 
healing  of  two  blind  men  ;  probablv  the  two  who 


Healing  of  Two  Blind  Men.    From  an  ancient  SarcopliacrnS, 


were  healed  by  the  Lord  as  He  left  the  house  of 
Jairus  (Matt.  ix.  27—31).  Here,  too,  the  figures 
of  those  upon  whom  the  miracle  is  wrought  are 
of  small  size;  the  blind  appears  to  lead  the  blind, 
for  one  only  has  a  staff,  while  the  other  places 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  The  Lord  lays  His 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  figure  with  the  staff, 
while  another,  probably  one  of  the  Apostles, 
raises  his  hand,  the  fingers  arranged  after  the 
Latin  manner  [Benediction],  in  blessing.  (Mar- 
tigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chre't.)  [C] 

BODY,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  St.  Paul 
when  he  said  of  the  Church,  *'  Which  is  His 
body  "  (Eph.  i.  23),  meaning  Christ's,  which  is 
expressed  further  on,  "  For  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ  "  (iv.  12),  and  of  Christians  gene- 
rally, "  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members 
in  jjarticular"  (1  Cor.  xii.  27).  The  Apostle,  we 
kn«)W,  spoke  (Acts  xxi.  37),  as  well  as  wrote, 
Greek  ;  but  being  a  Roman  citizen  {ib.  xxii.  27) 
he  probably  had  some  knowletlge  of  Latin  as 
well  :  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  therefore, 
that  we  must  ascribe  his  affixing  a  sense  to  the 
Greek  word  awfxa,  long  before  aj)j)ropriated  by 
its  Latin  equivalent  "corpus,"  l)ut  which  it  had 
never  itself  shared  hitherto.  What  Greijk  ears 
had  always  understood  hitherto  by  (rw/ja  was  a 
physical  or  material  body,  organic  or  inorganic, 
as  the  case  might  be;  and  «»ccasi«)nally  the  latter 
in  a  confused  nnass,  as  "body  of  water"  or  "of 
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the  universe.'  But  "  corpus,"  bosides  those 
senses,  had  for  some  time  been  familiar  to  Latin 
ears  as  denotin:;;  a  combination  of  living  agents  in 
various  n^.ations  :  a  troop  of  soldiers,  a  guild 
of  artisans,  or  tiie  whole  body  politic;  of  these 
the  second  acceptation  was  beginning  to  be 
stereotyped  in  law,  where  *'  corpora "  (corpo- 
rations) quickly  became  synonymous  with  what, 
in  classical  literature,  had  been  known  as  "  col- 
legia "  (colleges).  There  must  have  been  many 
such  in  existence  at  Rome  when  the  Apostle 
wrote ;  and  they  were  extended,  in  process  of 
time,  to  most  trades  and  prot'essions.  The  gene- 
ral notion  attaching  to  them  was  that  of  "a 
numbei  of  persons " — the  law  said,  not  fewer 
than  three — "and  the  union  which  bound  them 
together''  (Smith's  Dirt,  of  I'oinan  ind  Greek 
Anti'].  ],.  255).  Tit.  1  of  li.  xiv.  of  the  Thoodo- 
siau  Code  is  headed  "  De  Privilegiis  Corporato- 
rum  urbis  Romae,"  and  Tit.  14  of  B.  xi.  of  that 
of  Justinian  is  on  the  same  subject.  Writing 
from  Rome,  therefore,  where  such  "  bodies " 
abounded — his  own  cH'aft  possibly,  that  of  tent- 
makers,  among  the  number — what  could  be 
more  natural  than  tor  the  Apostle  to  apply  this 
designation  to  the  new  brotherhood  that  was 
forming,  and  then  paint  it  in  glowing  colours  to 
his  Ephesian  converts  as  a  corporation,  whose 
head,  centre,  and  inspiring  princijde  was  Christ  ? 
He  was  the  union  that  bound  it  together 
and  supplied  it  with  life.  So  far,  indeed,  it 
stood  on  a  dilFerent  footing,  and  required  to  be 
placed  in  a  dilTej-ent  category  from  all  other 
corporations ;  still,  as  outwardly  it  resembled 
them,  might  it  not  also  be  described  in  terms 
wliic^>  they  had  been  beforehand  with  it  in  ap- 
j-.ro])riatiug,  and  invested  with  a  new  idea  ? 
The  Apostle  authorised  this  for  all  languages  in 
comimiiiicating  the  adopted  sense  of  the  Latin 
word  to  its  Greek  equivalent.  Accordingly  with 
us  too  the  Church  of  Christ  is  both  spoken  of 
and  exists  as  a  corporation.  But  though  it  has 
many  features  in  common  with  all  such  bodies, 
it  has  essential  characteristics  of  its  own,  evi- 
denced in  its  history  throughout,  which  are  not 
shared  by  any  other.  Their  agreement,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  one,  not  of  identity,  but  of 
analogy,  to  which  the  Apostle  called  attention. 
And  tiiis  is  clear  from  his  having  recourse  to 
other  kindred  analogies  elsewhere,  to  develop  his 
meaning.  '*  Tlie  husband,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
head  of  tlie  wife,  even  as  ChriNt  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church  ;  and  Ho  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body." 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  Do  not  misunderstand  me: 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ  is  not  merely 
that  of  corporations  in  general  to  the  i)rinciple 
wiiich  binds  them  together:  it  is  closer  still.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  marriage  tie,  described 
when  first  instituted  in  these  solemn  words : 
'They  two  shall  be  one  flesh*  (Kph.  v.  2;J-32). 
tven  this  falls  short  of  my  full  meaning.  I 
Would  have  you  'grow  up  into  Him  in  nil 
things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup|)lieth, 
according  to  the  effertual  working  in  the  mea- 
sure of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  boily 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love'  (Kph.  iv. 
15,  U)).  Realise  the  vital  connexion  that  sub- 
si>fs  between  the  head  and  members  of  each 
individual  man;  realise  the  <lepth  of  communion 
that  there  should   or  may  be  between  husband 
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and  wife ;  realise  the  full  force  of  the  bond 
determining  the  character  and  cohesion  of  everv 
society,  or  corporate  body  :  then  from  all  these 
collectively,  form  your  estimate  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Each  of  them  illustrate.?  some  feature 
belonging  to  it  which  is  not  so  clearly  traced  in 
the  others;  therefore  none  of  them  singly  will 
bear  overstraining,  and  all  together  must  not 
be  supposed  to  exhaust  the  subject."  Unseen 
realities  cannot  be  measured  or  determined  bv 
what  can  be  seen  or  felt.  "  It  is  the  description 
of  a  man  and  not  a  state,"  said  Aristotle  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  in  which  every  body  could  say 
of  every  thing,  "it  is  my  property  "  (Pol.  ii.  1). 
Spiritual  union  is  neitiier  political,  nor  conjugal, 
nor  physical,  nor  anything  earthly.  It  may  be 
illustrated  from  such  earthly  relations,  but  it 
transcends  them  all ;  nor  is  it  explained  reallv, 
when  called  "sacramental,"  further  than  fhat 
it  is  then  asserted  to  have  been  assured  to  us 
by  what  are  called  in  theological — not  Scriptural 
— language,  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  As 
Hooker  says  :  "Christ  and  His  holy  Spirit  with  all 
their  blessed  effects,  thoUijh  enterimj  into  the  son!  of 
min  we  are  not  nhle  to  apprehend  or  crpress  ho<r^ 
do  notwithstanding  give  notice  of  the  times  when 
they  use  to  make  their  access,  because  it  pieaseth 
Almighty  God  to  communicate  by  sensible  means 
those  blessings  which  are  incomprehensible " 
(Eccl.  Pol.  v.  57,  8).  That  is  to  say,  when  such 
blessings  are  communicated  through  the  Sacra- 
ments. Another  writer  adds:  "  \Ve  are  told  in 
plain  and  indubitable  terms  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  means  by  which  men 
are  joined  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
by  which  Christ  our  Lord  joins  Himself  to  that 
renewed  race  of  which  He  has  become  the  Head. 
.  .  .  These  facts  we  learn  from  the  express  state- 
ments of  St.  Paul :  '  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body;'  and  again,  'We 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body  :  for  wo 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.'  Herein  it 
is  expressly  declared  that  the  one  and  the  otiier 
of  these  Sacraments  are  the  peculiar  means  by 
which  union  with  the  Body  of  Christ  is  bestowed 
upon  men.  They  are  the  'joints'  and  'bands' 
whereby  the  whole  body  in  its  de]>endence  on  its 
Head  has  nourishment  ministered  "  (Wilber- 
force's  Incarn.  p.  415).  .  .  .  Bo<ly,  then,  in 
the  sense  predicated  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Church, 
stands  for  a  multitude  of  singulars,  and  not  an 
abstraction.  It  means  the  collection  or  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  .souls  who,  cleansed,  quickened, 
and  inhabited  by  Christ,  form  one  brotherhoixi 
in  Him.  What  each  of  them  is  sejiarately,  that 
all  of  them  are  collectively,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Numbers  cannot  affect  its  integrity.  To 
say  that  a  body  so  compose<l  is  one  is  to  say 
no  more  of  it  than  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ca.se,  be  said  of  every  body  corporate  with- 
out exception.  The  fact  of  its  unity  resulting 
from  a  personal  union  of  each  of  its  members 
with  one  and  the  same  Person,  viz.  Him  who 
redeemed  them,  is  its  distinguishing  teature. 
"  From  the  onene.ss  of  His  Body  which  was 
slain,  results  the  oneness  of  His  bodv  which  is 
sanctitied."  fK.  S.  Kf.] 

BODY,  MUTILATION  OF  THE.  This 
subject  may  be  considered  under  three  aspects  in 
reference  to  Church  history;  1st,  in  resj>ect  to 
its  bearing  upon  clericiil  orders ;  2nd,  as  a  crim« 
to  be  repressed  ;  3rd,  as  a  form  of  punishment. 
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I.  The  Pentateuch  forbade  the  exercise  of  the 
priest's  olfice  to  any  of  the  Aaronites  who  should 
have  a  "  blemish,"  a  terra  extending  even  to  the 
case  of  a  "flat  nose"  (Lev.  xxi.  17-23);  whilst 
injuries  to  the  organs  of  generation  excluded  even 
from   the   congregation   (Deut.  xxiii.    1).      The 
Prophets  announce  a  mitigation  of  this  severity 
(Is.  Ivi.  3-5),  which  finds  no  place  in  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xix.  12),  nor  does  any 
trace  of  it  remain  in  the  rules  as  to  the  selection 
of  bishops  and  deacons  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Tim.  iii.,  Tit.  i.).     Nevertheless,  the  Jewish 
rule  seems  to  have  crept  back  into  the  discipline 
of  the  Christian  Church, — witness  the  story  of 
the  monk  Ammonius  having  avoided  promotion 
to  the  episcopate  by  cutting  oiFhis  right  ear, — for 
which  see  Socrat.  H.  E,  iv.  23  (Baronius  indeed 
holds  him  to  have  been  eventually  ordained).   And 
one  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons  (deemed 
probably  antecedent  to  the  Xicene  Council  of  a.d. 
325),  which  provides  that  one-eyed  or  lame  men, 
who  may  be  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  may  become 
bishops,   "  since  not  the  bodily  defect "  (\w/87j, 
translated  in  the  later  Latin  version  of  Haloander 
mutilatio),    "  but   the    defilement   of   the    soul, 
pollutes"  the  man  (c.  69,  otherwise  numbered 
76    or   77),    leaves   at   least  open   the  question 
whether  such  defects  are  a  bar  to  the  first  recep- 
tion of  clerical  orders.     No  general  rule  however 
as  to  mutilation  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
any  of  the  early  General  Councils,  but  only  in 
those  of  the  non-oecumenical  ones  of  the  West,  or 
in  the  letters,  &c.,  of  the  Popes,  always  of  sus- 
picious authority.     Thus,  a  letter  of  Innocent  I. 
(402-17)  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Nocera,  says  that  no 
one  who  has  voluntarily  cut  off  a  part  of  any  of 
his  fingers  is   to  be   ordained  (Ep.  4,  c.  1).     A 
Council  of  Rome  in  465  forbade  from  admission  to 
orders  those  who  had  lost  any  of  their  members, 
re'juiring  even  the  ordaining  bishop  to  undo  his 
act  (c.  3).     So  Pope  Gelasius  (492-6)  in  a  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  complains  that  persons 
with  bodily  mutilations  are  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  ;  an  abuse  not  allowed  by 
ancient  tradition  or  the  forms  of  the  Apostolic 
see  (Ep.   9.  c.    16).      A    fragment    of  a    letter 
of  the  same  Pope  to  the   clergy  and  people  of 
Ilrindisi   condemns   in   like   manner  the   ordina- 
tion of  a  m:m  "weak  and  blemished  in  any  part 
of  his  body."     But  a  letter  to  Bishop  Palladius 
lays  down — in  accordance  with   the  Apostolical 
Canon  above  quoted — that   a   dignity  received 
whilst  the  body  was  yet  whole  was  not   to  be 
lost   by  subsequent    enfeeblement ;   with   which 
letter  may  be  connected,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
a  canon  or  alleged  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ilerda 
in  .'')24,  quoted  by  Ivo,  to  the  cfT'ect  that  a  cleric 
made  l;ime  by  a  medical  operation   is   capable  of 
)>rf.motion.     Not  to  speak  of  an  alleged  canon  of 
Gr>-^')ry  the  Great,   590-603,   against   the   ordi- 
nation of  persons  self-mutilated  in  any  member, 
t'j  hf:  f(;und  in  Gratian  ;  two  centuries  later,  in  a 
ra|>itulary  of  Pojie  Grr-gory  II.  (714-30)  addressed 
to   hi»  ablegates   for    Bavaria,    we    find    in    like 
Tn.iiiner   any  bodily  defect   treated   as   a   bar  to 
or  tinttinn.     On  th«  other  hand,  we  may  quote  a 
t««timony  later  indeed  than  the  j>eriod  embraced 
la  thi«  work,  but  as  occurring  after  the  schinm 
•f  Eaat  and  West,   above    the    8U)>])icion    of  all 
^wfimnanizing    partiality,    that    of   Balsamrtn    (ad 
^^ttlarci  Alex,   interrog.  23,  quoted   by  Cotelerius, 
f^ret    Apott.    i,    pp.    478-9X    wh«    »ay»    t^^at 
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bodily  injuries  or  infirmities  supervening  after 
ordination,  even  if  they  rendered  the  priest 
unable  physically  to  fulfil  his  office,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  his  dignity,  as  "  none  was  to 
be  hindered  from  officiating  through  bodily  de- 
fect "  (\ci0Vy  aJso  rendered  by  Beveridge  as 
mutilation). 

We  may  take  it  therefore  that  the  rule  of  the 
Church  as  to  mutilations  and  bodily  defects 
generally  was  this  :  such  mutilations  or  defects 
were  a  bar  to  ordination,  especially  if  self-in- 
flicted ;  but  supervening  involuntarily  after 
ordination,  they  were  not  a  bar  to  the  fulfilment 
of  clerical  duties,  or  to  promotion  in  the  hier- 
archy. There  is,  however,  one  particular  form 
of  mutilation — that  of  the  generative  organs — 
which  occurs  with  peculiar  prominence  in  early 
Church  history,  and  is  dealt  with  by  special  en- 
actments. 

One  sect  of  heretics,  the  Valesians  (whose  ex- 
ample is  strangely  recalled  by  the  pi'actices  of  a 
well-known  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Russian 
Church  at  the  present  day),  enforced  the  duty  of 
emasculation  both  on  themselves  and  others 
(Epiph.  cont.  Haer.  58  ;  Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  37). 
Their  catechumens,  whilst  unmutilated,  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  flesh,  but  no  restrictions  as  to  food 
were  imposed  on  the  mutilated.  They  were  said 
to  use  not  only  persuasion  but  force  in  making 
converts,  and  to  practise  violence  for  the  purpose 
on  travellers,  and  even  on  persons  received  as 
guests. 

The  most  notorious  instance  of  self-mutilation 
in  Church  history  is  that  of  Origen,  who,  when 
a  young  catechist  at  Alexandria,  inflicted  this  on 
himself  in  order  to  quench  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  8).  He  was  nevertheless 
ordained  by  the  bisho()S  of  Caesai'ea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, men  of  the  highest  authority  among  the  pre- 
lates of  Palestine.  But  Demetrius  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  formerly  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  began  attacking  the  validity  of  his  ordina- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  his  ordaining  bishops. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Epiphanius  mentions 
three  separate  traditions  as  to  the  mode  which 
Origen  adopted  to  maintain  his  continence — two 
of  them  not  implying  actual  mutilation,  but  only 
extinction  of  the  generative  power — and  seems 
to  consider  that  a  good*  many  idle  tales  had  been, 
told  on  the  subject  (^Contra  Haer.  64).  It  is  well, 
known,  at  any  rate,  that  Origen  was  condemned' 
and  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his  orders  for- 
self-mutilation  by  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
230.  This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  for  dwelling: 
on  the  unworthy  motives  mixed  up  in  Origen^s 
condemnation  ;  but  if  what  is  recorded  of  the 
Valesians  be  true — whose  heresy  ai)pears  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  Origen— it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church  should' 
firmly  resist  not  only  the  return  to  the  emascn*' 
late  jiriosthoods  of  the  heathen,  but  the  utterly 
anti-social  tendencies  which  such  practices  jjor- 
tendf'd  or  ex|)ressed.  The  Council  of  Achaia,  bv 
which  the  Valesians  were  condemned,  is  usunlly 
set  down  to  the  year  250. 

If  the  Apostolical  C'lnons  are  as  a  whole 
anterior  to  the  Council  of  Nicaaa,  they  constitute 
the  next  authority  on  the  subject.  According  to 
the.se,  whilst  a  man  made  a  eunuch  against  bis 
will  was  not  excluded  frr)m  l)t;ing  admitted  into 
the  clergy,  yet  self-mutilation  was  a.ssinu'l.ited  to 
suicide,  and  the  culprit  could  not  be  adinittadvor 
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was  to  be  "  altogether  condemned  "  (expelled  ?)  ' 
if  the  act  were  committed  after  his  admission 
(c.  17,  otherwise  numbered  20-22,  or  21-2.'^). 
A  layman  mutilating  himself  was  to  be  excluded 
for  3  years  from  communion  (c.  17,  otherwise 
23  or  24).  It  may  however  be  suspected  that 
on  this  head  at  least  these  canons  must  have  been 
interpolated  after  the  Nicene  Council  (-325),  or 
they  would  have  been  referred  to  in  that  well- 
known  one  which  stands  first  of  all  in  the  list  of 
its  enactments, — that  if  any  one  has  been  emascu- 
'lated  either  by  a  medical  man  in  illness,  or  by 
the  barbarians,  he  is  to  remain  in  the  clergy  ;  but 
.if  any  has  mutilated  himself  he  is,  if  a  cleric 
jiilready,  on  proof  of  the  fact  by  examination,  to 
cease  from  clerical  functions,  and  if  not  already 
ordained  not  to  be  presented  for  ordination ;  this 
however,  not  to  apply  to  those  who  have  been 
made  eunuchs  by  the  barbarians  or  by  their 
jnasters,  who,  if  they  are  found  worthy,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  clergy.  Contemporaneously,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  Council  we  find  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  emperor  Constantine  rendering  the 
making  of  eunuchs  within  the  "  orbis  Romanus," 
a  caj)ital  crime  {Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  xcii.  1.  1). 

It  is,  however,  at  this  period  that  we  find  the 
r  next  most  prominent  instance  of  self-mutilation 
•  m  Church  history  after  that  of  Origen, — that  of 
Leontius,  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
.  Athanasius,  who,  when  a  presbyter,  had  been 
^deposed  on  this  account,  but  was  nevertheless 
promoted  to  the  ej)iscopate  by  the  em))oror 
Constantius,  against  the  decrees  of  the  Niccue 
Council,  observes  Thcodoret  (ii.  23;  cf.  Euseb. 
vi.  8).  This  Leontius  figures  by  no  means  favour- 
rtbly  in  the  Church  histories.  Athanasius  was 
very  hostile  to  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  cun- 
ning and  double-dealing,  of  promoting  the  un- 
worthy and  neglecting  the  worthy  in  his  diocese. 
A  canon  on  bodily  mutilation  similar  to  the 
Nicene  one  was  enacted  by  the  Synod  of  Seleucia 
in  Persia,  a.d.  410  (c.  4),  and  by  a  Syrian  synod 
in  4G5,  and  the  interdiction  against  the  admission 
to  orders  of  tiie  self-mutilated  was  also  renewed 
by  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  452  (c.  7).  Pope 
(Jel:\sius,  in  his  before  quoted  letter  to  the 
Lucanian  bishoj)s,  recalls  as  to  the  self-emasculate 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fathers  require  them  to 
be  separnted  from  all  clerical  functions,  as  soon 
as  the  fact  is  recognized  (E/nst.  9,  c.  17).  It 
tlius  appears  that  this  most  serious  form  of 
mutilation,  so  long  as  it  was  not  self-inflicted, 
was  no  bar  either  to  clerical  ordination  or  promo- 
tion, but  that  if  solf-intlicted,  it  was  a  bar  to  the 
exercise  of  all  clerical  functions. 

n.  Mutilation  as  a  Cn;m?.  — An  alleged  decretal 
of  Pope  Kutychianus  ("275-6),  to  be  foun<l  in 
(iratian.  enacts  tiiat  jiersons  guilty  of  ciitting 
ort'  limbs  were  to  be  separated  from  the  Church 
until  they  had  made  friendly  composition  (the 
very  idea  of  comjiosition  for  such  an  act  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Italy  of  the  3rd  century) 
before  the  bishop  and  the  other  citizens,  or,  if 
refusing  to  do  bo  after  two  or  three  warnings, 
were  to  be  treated  as  heathen  men  and  pubji- 
Ci»ns.  The  document  may  probablv  safely  be 
.let  down  to  the  I'fh  century,  but  in  the  mean- 
while we  find  in  the  reronls  of  the  11th  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.n.  675  (from  which  it  is  perhaps 
btirrowed),  evidence  that  similar  crimes  were 
committed  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The  Gth 
canon  enacts  nmongst  other  things  that   clerics 
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shall  not  inflict  or  order  to  be  inflicted  mutilation 
of  a  limb  on  any  persons  whomsoever.  If  any  do 
so,  either  to  the  servants  of  their  church  or  to 
any  persons,  they  shall  lose  the  honour  of  their 
order,  and  be  subject  to  i)eriietual  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  The  Excerpt  from  the  Fathers 
and  the  Canons  attributed  to  Gregory  III.  bears 
that,  for  the  wilful  maiming  another  of  a  limb, 
the  penance  is  to  be  three  years,  or  more  hu- 
manely, one  year  (c.  30).  The  Capitulary  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  789,  c.  16,  and  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  794,  forbid  abbats  for  any  cause  to 
blind  or  mutilate  their  monks  (c.  18) — enactments 
which  sufficiently  shew  tne  ferocity  of  the 
Carolingian  era,  and  with  which  may  be  noticed 
the  2nd  Capitulary  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
to  his  clergy,  A.D.  797,  treating  amongst  minor 
sins  the  maiming  of  a  man  so  that  he  shall  not 
die,  the  reference  being  at  least  mainly  to  clerical 
maimers. 

In  the  early  barbarian  codes  no  difference  was 
made  in  principle  between  the  various  shapes  of 
bodily  mutilation,  and  all  cases  were  punished 
by  pecuniary  compensation.  But  in  the  later 
Roman  law  we  find  absolute  distinction  made 
between  emasculation  and  every  other  form  of 
mutilation,  the  former  being  the  only  one  which 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  legislate  against.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Constantine  had  made  the 
former  a  capital  crime,  when  committed  within 
the  Roman  world.  The  142nd  Novel  goes  fur- 
ther still.  Speaking  of  the  crime  as  having  be- 
come rife  again,  it  enacts  the  lex  toliofiis  against 
male  offenders,  with  confiscation  of  gomls  and 
life-long  labour  in  the  quarries  if  they  survive 
the  operation  ;  or  as  respects  females,  flogging, 
confiscation  and  exile.  We  may  probably  ascribe 
the  character  of  the  imperial  law  on  this  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  which, 
at  the  risk  of  whatever  incongruities  in  its  prac- 
tice, has  always  treated  emasculation  as  a  crime 
S"i  tjeneris,  analogous  only  to  murder  and  suicide, 
according  as  it  is  endured  or  self-inflicted. 

III.  Mntil'iiion  as  a  J'unishnvnt. — Mutilation 
is  no  untVequent  punishment  under  the  Christian 
emperors  of  the  West  ;  Constantine  punished 
slaves  escaping  to  the  barbarians  with  the  lo.=s 
of  a  foot  {Cud.  6.  tit.  1.  s.  3).  The  cutting  off 
of  the  hand  was  enacted  by  several  Novels;  by 
the  17th  (c.  viii.)  against  exactors  of  tribute 
who  should  fail  to  make  proper  entries  of  the 
quantities  of  lands  ;  by  the  43rd  (c.  1)  against 
those  who  should  copy  the  works  of  the  heretic 
Severus.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  the 
134th  Novel  finally  re.-^tricted  all  penil  mutila- 
tion to  the  cutting  otTof  one  hand  only  (c.  xiii.). 
In  the  barbaric  codes,  mutilation  is  a  frequent 
punishment.  The  Salic  law  frequently  enacts 
castration  of  the  slave,  but  only  as  an  alternative 
for  composition  (for  thef\s  above  40  denarii  in 
value,  t.  xiii.,  and  see  t.  xlii.  ;  for  a<lultery 
with  the  slave-woman  who  dies  from  the  effects 
of  it,  t.  xxix.  c.  6).  The  Hurgundian  law,  by  a 
late  enactment  {Additnm.  i.  t.  xv.,  supposed  to 
be  by  Sigismund),  extends  the  mode  of  dealing 
to  Jews. 

Kven  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church  itself 
mutilation  a.s  a  punishment  occurs  ;  but  only  in 
its  rudest  outlyinji  branches,  or  as  an  otfeuce  to 
be  represse<l.  Thus,  to  quote  instances  of  the 
former  case,  in  the  collection  of  Irish  Canons, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  7th   cen- 
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tury,  Patrick  is  represented  as  assigning  the 
cutting  off  of  a  hand  or  foot  as  one  of  several 
alternative  punishments  for  the  stealing  of 
money  either  in  a  church  or  a  city  within 
which  sleep  martyrs  and  bodies  of  saints  (bk. 
xxviii.  c.  6).  Another  fragment  from  an  Irish 
svnod,  appended  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  to  the 
above,  enacts  the  loss  of  a  hand  as  an  alternative 
punishment  for  shedding  the  blood  of  a  bishop, 
where  it  does  not  reach  the  ground,  and  no  salve 
(collvrium)  is  needed  ;  or  the  blood  of  a  priest 
when  it  does  reach  the  ground,  and  salve  is 
required.  Instances  of  the  latter  case  have  been 
already  given  in  the  enactments  against  abbats 
raaimiog  their  monks,  which  was  no  doubt  done 
at  least  under  pretext  of  enforcing  discipline. 
In  the  '  Excerptions  '  ascribed  to  Egbert,  arch- 
bishop of  York  (but  of  at  least  two  centuries  later 
date),  we  find  a  canon  that  a  man  stealing  money 
from  the  church-box  shall  have  his  hand  cut  off 
or  be  put  into  prison  (c.  Ixxiii.).  [J.  M.  L.] 

BONIFACIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tarsus  under 
Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Dec.  19  {Cal.  By- 
zant.).  He  was  formerly  commemorated  fn  the 
Roman  church  on  June  5,  the  supposed  day  of 
his  burial  at  Rome  (^Mart.  Rom.  V'e^.);  but  in 
more  recent  martyrologies  this  Boniflice  is  com- 
-memorated  on  May  14,  the  supposed  day  of  his 
death  ;  and, 

(2)  The  Apostle  of  Germany,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  martyred  in  Friesland,  is  commemorated 
on  June  5  {Mart.  Bed/ie.,  Adonis).  This  saint  is 
figured  in  his  episcopal  vestments  (9th  cent.)  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum^  June,  tom.  i.  p.  458.  See 
also  Brower's  ITiesaurus  Antiq.  Fuldensiicm,  pp. 
16.3-165. 

(3)  Deacon,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunneric  ; 
commemorated  Aug.  17  {Mart.  Bom.   Vet.). 

(4)  "  Natale  Bonefacii  episcopi,"  Sept.  4  (Jf. 
Bert  le). 

(5)  Confessor  in  Africa  ;  commemorated  Dec.  8 
{M i.rt.  Hieron.)]  Dec.  6  (Jf.  Adords).  [C] 

BOXOSA,  sister  of  Zosima,  martyr  in  Porto 
nn  ler  Severus  ;  commemorated  July  15  {Mart. 
Join.   Vet.,  Hieron.).  [C] 

BOOKS,  CENSURE  OF.  A  studious  life 
was  strongly  enforced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
ancient  Fathers,  and  enjoined  by  various  canons 
of  the  earlier  Councils.  St.  Chry.sostom  in  par- 
ticular insists  strongly  and  very  fully  on  the  duty 
in  the  clergy  of  qualifying  themselves  by  patient 
and  laborious  study  for  the  office  of  preaching,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  heretics  and 
unbelievers;  resting  his  argument  on  the  exhorta- 
tion of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,'}) — 
•*Oive  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine:  meditate  upon  these  things  :  give  thyself 
wholly  to  them  ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
to  all  men."  Exhortations  to  the  like  eHect 
occur  aUo  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  Cyj>riau, 
Lictantius,  Hilary,  Minucius  Felix,  and  others. 
In  all  the.-.e  writers  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture* is  urged  U[Min  the  clergy  as  being  of  pri- 
mary obligation,  and  the  foundation  on  whicli 
■II  the  superstructure  of  a  more  general  and 
exton-kive  learning  was  to  be  raised.  Certain 
canonh  aUo  required,  e.fj.  Cone.  Toh*t.  iii.  c.  7, 
that  in  their  moht  vacant  h/mrs,  the  times  of 
Mtint;  and  drinking,  some  portion  of  Scri|)ture 
•hould    b*!    read    to    them  —  partly    to    exclude 

Hiug  Hnd  unnecessary  discours;,  and  part  y  to 
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affoi'd  them  proper  themes  and  subjects  for  edi- 
fying discourse  and  meditation. 

Next  to  the  Scriptures  the  stxidy  of  the  best 
ecclesiastical  writers  was  recommended  as  most 
profitable  and  appropriate  to  the  clerical  office : 
the  first  place  in  such  writings,  however,  being 
assigned  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  These 
were  always  reckoned  of  the  greatest  use  and 
importance,  as  containing  a  summary  account, 
not  only  of  the  Church's  discipline  and  doctrine 
and  government,  but  also  rules  of  life  and  moral 
practice — on  which  account  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Canons  should  be  read  over  at  a  man's  ordi- 
nation ;  and  again,  the  Council  of  Toledo  (iv.  c. 
25)  required  the  clergy  to  make  them  a  part  of 
their  constant  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Canons,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  then  a  sort  of  directory  for  the  pas- 
toral care,  and  they  had  this  advantage  of  any 
private  directory,  that  they  were  the  public 
voice  and  authorised  rule  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  so  much  the  more  entitled  to  I'espectful 
attention.  In  later  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, we  find  laws  which  obliged  the  clergy  to 
read,  together  with  the  Canon§,  Gregory's  treatise 
De  Curd  FastoralL 

With  regard  to  other  books  and  writings  there 
was  considerable  restriction.  Some  of  the  canons 
forbade  a  bishop  to  read  heathen  authors :  nor 
would  they  allow  him  to  read  heretical  books, 
otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  duty,  i.e.  unless 
there  was  occasion  to  refute  them,  or  to  caution 
others  against  the  poison  of  them;  e.g.  Cone. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  16  :  "  Ut  episcopus  Geutilium  libros 
non  legat :  haereticorum  autem  pro  necessitate 
et  tempore." 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  study  of  heathen 
literature  might  be  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth  ;  and  the  Church's  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  these.  Thus  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  historianes 
are  of  great  use  as  well  to  explain  as  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  prophecies  of  Danicj.  St.  Augustine 
says  of  the  writings  of  heathen  philosophers,  that 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true,  both 
concerning  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in 
that  respect  very  serviceable  in  refuting  the 
vanities  of  the  Gentiles.  And  in  fact  ail  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Fathers  and  ancient 
writers  of  the  Church  know  theni  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  well  veised  in  the  classical  or 
heathen  literature. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  diligent  in  study- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  next  to  them,  as  they  had 
ability  and  opj)ortunity,  the  canons  and  ajjprovod 
writers  of  the  Church.  Beyond  this,  as  there 
was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it; 
but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  a 
handmaid  to  divinity,  there  it  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged  and  commended;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances 
the  cause  of  Christian  religion  was  ativanced  bv 
the  right  a|>plicatioii  of  secular  learning  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  Churcli,  The  principles  on 
which  such  studies  were  maintained  are  summed 
u|)  by  St.  Ambrose,  I'roocm.  in  Luc.  Evcvkj.: 
"  I.egimus  alicpia,  ne  legant\ir  ;  legiuuiH  ne  igno- 
remijs;  legiinus  non  ut  teneamus,  sed  ut  lepu- 
dienius"  (llingliarn).  [I>.  B.] 

BOOKS,  CHURCH.     [LnuRaicAL  liooKS.] 
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BORDEAUX,  COUNCIL  OF  (Burdiga- 
LKNSK  Concilium),  j.roviucial,  at  lionlnaux. 
(1)  A.D.  385,  coudeinue«l  and  deposed  Priscilliau, 
lujtautius,  and  their  I'oUowers,  for  complicity 
with  Manicheeisni.  Priscilliau  ap})ealed  to  the 
emperor  Maxentius,  who,  however,  put  him  to 
death  the  same  year  at  Treves  (Sulp.  Sever., 
]{.  E.  ii.  4tj,  who  aflirms  the  aj)peal  to  have 
been  permitted  only  "  nostrorum  iuconstantia," 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  beeu  made  to  other 
l.ifshops ;  Labbe,  ii.  1034). — (2)  A.i).  670,  under 
Count  Lupus  and  the  archbishops  of  Bourges, 
Bordeaux,  and  Kauze  in  Armagnac,  by  order  of 
King  Chilpe'ric,  upon  points  of  discipline  {L'Art 
de  V^rijier  les  Dates,  i.  2'd\).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BOkSCI  (Bocr/co/),  Syrian  monks  in  the  4th 
century,  so  called  because  they  lived  on  herbs 
only.  Sozomen  speaks  of  them  as  very  numer- 
ous near  Nisibis,  and  names  a  bishop  among  the 
most  famous  of  them.  They  had  no  buildings 
but  lived  on  the  mountains,  continually  praying 
and  singing  hymns.  Each  carried  a  knife,  with 
which  to  cut  herbs  and  grasses  (Soz.  //.  E.  vi. 
Si).  A  connexion  has  been  traced  between  them 
and  the  sect  of  Adamiani  or  Adamitae,  who  went 
about  naked.  The  principle  is  the  same — of  re- 
turning to  a  state  of  nature — but  the  Bosci  are 
not  accused,  as  the  Adamitae,  of  licentiousness ; 
and  with  them  the  motive  Wcus  apparent ly'austere 
self-mortirication.  Frequent  instances  of  similar 
abstinence  are  recorded  of  Efistern  hermits  in 
Moschus  (^J'rat.  K^jnrit.),  Theodoret  {Jhiluth.), 
and  Evagrius  (//.  E.  i.  21).  (Tillemont,  //.  E. 
viii.  2yj.)  [1.  G.  S.] 

BOSTRA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  243  or  244; 
indeed,  there  probably  were  two  such  :  one  at 
which  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  was  reclaimed 
from  his  strange  views  respecting  the  Person  of 
our  Lord  by  Origen ;  and  another  at  which 
Origen  refuted  some  Arabians,  who  said  that  the 
souls  of  men  died  with  their  bodies,  and  came 
to  life  with  their  bodies  again  at  the  resur- 
rection (Luseb.  vi.  33  and  7 ;  Mansi,  i.  787 
-90).  [K.  S.  Ff.] 

BOURGES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bituricense 
(>>NCILILM),  at  Bourges,  but  (1)  A.D.  4o4,  only 
conjecturally  in  that  city.  That  there  was  a 
council  in  that  year  in  that  neighbourhood 
appears  by  a  sy nodical  epistle  signed  by  the 
bishops  of  Bourges,  Tours,  and  another  (Sir- 
mond.  Cone.  Gall.  iii.  App.  1507  ;  Labbe,  iv. 
1819).  Hincmar  wrongly  calls  it  a  Council  of 
Rome,  under  the  mistaken  itnpression  that  the 
Leo  who  signs  it  \v;u*  the  Pope. — (2)  a.d.  473, 
to  elect  Simplicius  to  the  see  of  Bourges  (Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ej'istt.  vii.  .%  8,  9,  &c. ;  and  his  ora- 
tion to  the  people  tor  Simplicius,  Labbe,  iv. 
1820-1827).  Sidonius  recjuests  the  interven- 
tion of  Agroecius,  archbishop  of  Sens  (although 
out  of  his  province),  an<l  of  Kuphronius  of 
Autun,  the  provincial  bi-shops  being  too  few 
in  number.  And  the  "  plebs  Biturigum  "  appear 
to  have  referred  the  nomination  to  Sidonius  him- 
self.— (3)  A.D.  707,  under  Pipin,  mentioned  by 
Regino  and  Fredegarius,  but  with  no  record  of 
its  purpose  or  acts  (Labbe,  vi.  1830).    [A.  W.  H.] 

nOWINO.       [(}i:NI  FLEXION.] 

BKACARENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Braoa, 
Council  of.] 

BRAGA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bracarexse 
Co.NCiLiLM),    provincial,    at    Braga,    in    Spain, 


between  the  Minho  and  Douro.  (1)  A.D.  411 
(if  genuine),  of  ten  bishops,  to  dcfenil  the  faith 
against  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Vandals,  who  were 
either  Arians  or  heathens,  under  Pancratianus 
of  Braga  (I^bbe,  ii.  1507-1510).—  (2)  A.D. 
501  or  563,  of  eight  bishops,  "  ex  praecepto 
Ariamiri  (or  probably  Theodomiri)  Regis,"  to 
condemn  the  Priscillianists.  It  passed  also 
twenty-two  canons,  about  uniformity  of  ritual, 
church  revenues,  precedence,  burial  without  ani 
not  within  a  church,  and  other  points  of  disci- 
pline (Labbe,  v.  836-845).— (3)  A.D.  572,  June  1, 
of  twelve  bishops,  under  Archbishops  Martin  of 
Braga  and  Nitigisius  of  Luca,  under  Miro,  king 
of  the  Suevi,  passed  ten  canons,  about"  bishops 
exacting  undue  fees,  appointment  of  metropolitan 
to  proclaim  annually  the  date  of  Laster,  and 
other  points  of  discipline.  It  was  also  the  first 
to  use  the  formula,  "  regnante  Christo"  (Labbe, 
V.  894-902).  Mailoc,  bishop  of  Britona,  was  one 
of  the  bishops  present. — (4)  A.D.  675,  under 
Archbishop  Leocidisius,  with  seven  suffragans 
(including  a  bishop  of  Britona),  ])assed  nine 
canons;  prohibiting  the  giving  of  milk,  or  of  the 
bread  dipped  in  the  wine,  or  of  grapes  instead  of 
wine,  at  the  Eucharist ;  allowing  a  priest  to  have 
dwelling  with  him  no  other  woman  than  his 
mother,  not  even  his  sister;  and  on  other  points 
of  discipline  (Labbe,  vL  561-570).     [A.  W.  H.] 

BRAINE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Brennacense 
Concilil'M),  at  Braine  near  Soissons  (Berni  near 
Compiegne,  ace.  to  V Art  de  V^n'jier  les  Dates, 
but  wrongly),  rather  a  State  than  a  Church 
Council,  held,  A.D.  580,  under  King  Chili>eric, 
excommunicated  Leudastos  (who  had  been  Count 
of  Tours)  for  falsely  accusing  Gregory  of  Tours 
of  having  calumniated  Queen  Fredegunda.  Wit- 
nesses were  not  produced,  "  cunctis  dioentibus, 
non  potest  persona  inferior  super  sacerdotem 
credi."  And  Gregory  exculpated  himself  by 
solemn  oath  at  three  several  altars  after  saying 
mass,  the  accusers  in  the  end  confessing  their 
guilt  (Greg.  Tur.,  Hist.  Franc,  v.  50;  Labbe,  v. 
905,  960).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BRANDEUM.  The  word  Brandcum  proba- 
bly designated  originally  some  particular  kind  of 
rich  cloth.  Thus,  Joannes  Diaconus  {Vita  S, 
Greg.  lib.  iv.,  in  Du  Cange,  8.  v.)  speaks  of  a 
lady  wearing  a  head-dress  *'  candentis  brandei." 

But  the  usages  with  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  rich  cloth  or  shroud  in  which  the  body 
of  a  distinguished  saint  was  wrapped.  Thus 
Hincmar  (  Vita  S.  ^ffcrnu/u,  c.  73)  describing  the 
translation  of  St.  Romigius,  s;\ys  the  bodv  was 
found  by  the  bishops  who  translated  it  wrapj>€d 
in  a  red  brandc^tm.  Compare  Flodoard,  J/tst. 
I\eniensis,  i.  20,  21. 

2.  Portions  of  such  shrouds  were  used  as 
relics;  for  instance,  a  portion  of  the  hraiideum 
which  enveloped  St.  Remigius,  enshrined  in  ivory, 
was  venerated  with  due  honour  (Hincmar,  /.  r.). 

3.  When  relics  of  .some  Aaint  came  to  be  regarde<l 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  consecration  of  a 
church  [Consecration],  pieces  of  cloth  which 
had  been  placed  near  them  were  held  to  be 
tliemselves  equivalent  to  relics.  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  sets  forth  his  view  of  this  practice  m 
a  letter  to  Constantia  (EfAst.  iii.  3u).  It  is  not, 
he  says,  the  Roman  custom,  in  giving  relics  of 
saints,  to  presume  to  touch  any  portion  of  th« 
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BREAKING  OF  BREAD 

oc»dy,  but  only  a  brandeum  is  put  in  a  casket,  and 
set  near  the  most  holy  bodies.  This  is  again 
taken  up,  and  enshrined  with  due  solemnity  in 
the  church  to  be  dedicated,  and  the  same  miracles 
are  wrought  by  it  as  would  have  been  by  the 
very  bodies  themselves.  Tradition  relates,  that 
when  some  Greeks  doubted  the  efficacy  of  sUch  i 
relics.  St,  Leo  cut  a  brandeum  with  scissors,  and 
Mood  flowed  from  the  wound.  St.  Leo's  miracle 
is  related  by  St.  Germanus  to  Pope  Hormisdas 
{Epistt.  Pontiff-,  p.  524)  and  by  Sigebert  (Chro-  . 
nv:on,  A.D.  441).  Joannes  Diaconus  ( Vita 
S.  Greg.  ii.  42)  relates  a  similar  wonder  of 
St.  Gregory  himself,  which  is  said  to  be  also 
attested  by  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  crypts  of 
the  Vaticain  (Torrigius  de  Cryptis  Vaticanis,  pt. 
2,  c.  4,  ed.  2).  (Du  Cange's  Glossary,  s.  v. 
Brandeum).  L^O 

BREAKING  OF  BREAD.    [Fraction.] 

BREGENTFORD,  or  BREGUNTFORD, 
COUNCIL  OF  (Brentfordense  Coxcilicm), 
provincial,  at  Bregentforda,  Breguntford,  or 
Brentford.  (1)  A.D.  70.%  an  informal  political^ 
conference,  mentioned  by  Waldhere,  bishop  of 
London,  as  to  be  held  by  the  kings,  bishops,  and 
ahbats,  of  Wessex  and  of  the  East  Saxons,  about 
certain  unnamed  grounds  of  quarrel  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Counr.  iii.  274).— (2)  a.d.  781,  held  by 
Otfa,  king  of  Mer«ia,  and  Archbishop  Jaeuberht, 
freed  the  monastery  of  Bath  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  see  of  VVorcester  (charter  in  Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipt.  lV.i).  Other  (questionable)  charters 
apparently  profess  to  emanate  from  the  same 
Council  (i\  139,  140).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BRENNACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Braixe, 

COL'NCIL  OF.] 

BRENTFORDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bre- 

GESTFOUD,    COUXCIL  OF.] 

BREVIARY  (Breviarium).     This   word,   in 
its  ecclesiastical  sense,  denotes  an  office  book  of 
the  Church,  containing  the  offices  for  the  canoni- 
cal   hours,    as    distinguished    from    the    missal, 
wliich  contains  those  of  the  mass.     The  name, 
which  Meratus  derives  from  breve  horariurn,  ex- 
plaining it  as  compendium  precum,  indicates  that 
the  book  is  an  abbreviation  or  compilation;  and 
it  is  so  called,  according  to  some,  because  the 
existing  form  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient 
office  ;  according  to  others,  because  it  is  a  short 
summary  of  the  principal  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  lives  of  the  greatest  saints,  and  of 
the  choicest  prayers  of  the  Church  ;  or,  again, 
because  in  its  arrangement  the  various  parts  of 
the  ortice,  such  as  prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  &c., 
are  uulv  once  given  in  full ;  and  afterwards  only 
indi<:;ited  by  the  first   words,  or  by  references.* 
Some,  again,   have    thought   that    the   breviary 
was  originally  an   abbreviation   of  the   missale 
pleiuirium;    and    mainly   distinguished    from    it 
by  the   partial   omission  or  abbreviation  of  the 
rubricn,   and  by  the   first    words   alone  of  the 
\i*^\m%,  sections,  &c.,  being  given.     It   is    sup- 
P''-"  I  that  this  abbreviated  book  wa«  originally 
C4<inpiled  as  a  directory  for  the  choir,  and  that 
on  itii  general   adoption   in   convents,  in  which 
"       -iDonical  hours  took  their  rise,  these  were 
'<;d,  and  hence  the  name  breviary  came  to 
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•  Th»frc  Is  Rfai  varl^^ij  of  practla-  id  thin  n-tifxct  be- 
twe»-n  d|{T»-m)t  brcvUrlr -^  and  f/v»ri  diff<rtrit  tdillons  of 
Uu;  uiue  breviarj. 


signify  the  book  containing  those  offices  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  missal :  a  few  short  offices,  not 
directly  connected  with  canonical  hours,  and  in 
some  bi'eviaries  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the 
mass,  with  a  few  special  masses,  still  remaining 
in  it. 

The  contents  of  the  breviary,  in  their  essential 
parts,  are  derived  from  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity. They  consist  of  psalms,  lessons  taken 
from  the  Scriptui-es,  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  versicles  and  pious  sentences  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  antiphons,  responses,  or  other 
analogous  forms,  hymns,  and  prayers.  The 
present  form  of  the  book  is  the  result  of  a  long 
and  gradual  development.  During  a  long  time 
a  great  diversity  existed  in  the  manner  in  \^hich 
the  psalms  and  their  accompanying  prayers  were 
recited  in  diftereut  dioceses  and  convents  ;  but 
from  the  5th  century  onwards  a  marked  ten- 
I  dency  to  uniformity  in  this  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship may  be  observed,  till  in  later  days  the  only 
very  striking  ditierence  which  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mozarabic  breviary,  which  has 
a  special  character  of  its  own,  is  between  the 
office  books  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  name 
breviary  is  confined  to  those  of  the  West. 

The  books  used  in  the  daily  office  which  con- 
tained the  materials  that  were  afterwards 
consolidated  into  the  breviary,  w^ere — (1)  the 
Psalter,  containing  the  psalms  and  canticles 
arranged  in  their  appointed  order ;  (2)  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  lessons  for  the  nocturns 
were  taken  ;  (3)  the  Homiliary,  containing  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers  appointed  to  be  read  on 
Sundays  and  other  days  indicated  ;  (4)  the  Pas- 
sionary, or  Passioned,  containing  the  history  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors;  (5)  the  Antiphonary,  containing  the  an- 
tiphons and  responsories ;  (6)  the  Hymnal ;  (7) 
the  Collectaneum,  or  Collect  trium,  or  Liber  Col- 
lectarius,  or  Orationale,  containing  the  prayers, 
and  also  the  Short  Chapters  read  at  the  several 
hours ;  (8)  the  Alartyrology.  There  were  also 
Rubrics  giving  the  directions*  for  ]••;•  ting  the 
various  offices. 

Various  digests  of  offices  from  these  and  similar 
sources  have  been  attributed  with  more  or  less 
probability  to  Leo  the  Great,  Gelasius,  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  VII.  [flOSS]  com- 
piled the  book  which  is  the  basis  of  the  preseut 
Roman  breviary.  A  MS.  copy  of  this  book  w'as 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Casini,  fi-om  about 
the  year  1100  A.D.  This  was  inscribed  "  Incipit 
Breviarium  s.  Ordo  officiorum,  &c. ; "  and  hence 
Benedict  XIV.  derives  the  probable  origin  of  the 
name.  An  abbreviation  of  this  book  made  in 
1244  by  Michael  Haymon,  general  of  the  Mi- 
norites, obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory X.,  and  was  introduced  by  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
in  1278  or  1279  into  all  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Originally  dillerent  dioceses  and  monastic 
orders  had  their  own  special  breviaries,  varying 
one  from  the  other.  There  is  a  marked  ilitl'er- 
ence  between  the  secular  and  the  monastic  bre- 
viaries, but  the  individual  members  of  these  two 
families,  wliile  they  vary  much  in  detail,  agree 
closely  in  their  arrangement  and  general  features. 
After  the  eiiition  by  I'ius  V.,  the  Roman  breviary 
thus  revised  was  imposed  on  the  whole  Roman 
obedience  to  the  exglusion  of  those  hitherto  in 
use,  with  an  excejition  in  favour  of  those  which 
bad  then  been  in  use  for  200  years. 
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The  breviary  is  usually  divided  into  four 
parts,  c.illeil  after  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
**  Pars  hiemalis,  vernalis,  aestivalis  [v.  aestivaj, 
autumnalis."  When  this  fourfold  division  was 
first  adopted  is  doubtful.  Traces  of  it  have 
bet'u  found  in  the  11th  century.  Each  of  these 
l)arts,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  rubrics, 
calendar,  and  other  tables,  has  fitur  subdivisions  : 
(1)  the  I'sdlter  [Psalterium],  comjirising  the 
psalms  and  canticles  arrani^ed  according  to  the 
order  of  their  weekly  recitation,  and  also  other 
subordinate  parts  of  the  oHice  which  do  not  vary 
from  day  to  day  ;  (2)  the  I'ropcr  of  t'le  Season 
[Proprium  de  tempore],  containing  those  por- 
tions of  the  ollices  which  vary  with  the  season; 
(3)  the  Proper  of  the  Saints  [Proprium  Sanc- 
torum]; I.e.,  the  corresponding  portions  for  the 
festivals  of  saints;  and  (4)  tiie  Comin  iii  of  tlie 
Saints.  [See  HouiU3  OF  Prayek  ;  Offick,  The 
Divin-e;  Psalmodv.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

BRIBERY.  The  Old  Testament  is  so  full  of 
warnings  against  "  the  gift"  that  "  blindeth  the 
wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous" 
(Kx.  xxiii.  8),  of  denunciations  of  those  that 
"judge  for  reward"  (Micah  iii.  11),  that  we 
could  not  expect  otherwise  than  to  find  the  like 
te.icbings  embodied  in  the  more  spiritual  morality 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  indeed  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  tiie  qualification  reijuired  of  bishops 
an!  deacons  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  that  they 
should  not  be  "given  to  filthy  lucre"  (otVxpo- 
Kfpdi7s),  1  Tim.  iii.  3,  8;  Tit.  i.  7,  implies  prone- 
ness  to  bribery,  properly  so  called,  or  covetous- 
ness  generally.  If,  however,  we  reckon  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  as  representing  gene- 
rally the  Church  life  of  the  2nd  century,  we 
see  that  the  offence  was  then  beginning  to  take 
shape.  The  bishop  is  directed  not  to  be  open  to  re- 
ceive gifts,  since  unconscientious  men  "  becoming 
acceptors  of  persons,  and  having  received  shame- 
ful git'ts"  willspare  the  sinner, letting  him  remain 
in  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c.  9).  Another  passage 
speaks  of  either  the  bishops  or  the  deacons  sinning 
by  the  acceptance  of  j)ersons  or  of  gifts,  with  the 
addition  of  the  remarkable  words:  "For  when 
the  ruler  asks,  and  the  judge  receives,  judgment 
is  not  brought  to  an  end  "  (i6.  c.  17).  A  third 
deals  with  the  still  more  heinous  offence  of  con-  ' 
demning  the  innocent  for  reward,  threatening 
with  (Jod's  judgment  the  "pastors"  and  deacons 
who,  either  through  acceptance  of  persons  or  in 
return  for  girts,  expel  from  the  Church  those 
who  are  falsely  accused  («6.  c.  42).  I 

ThL-re  was  of  course  notjiing  exceptional  in  this 
morality.  In  the  Roman  law  there  were  nu-  ' 
nn-rous  enactments  against  bribery.  Theodosius 
enacted  the  ]>enalty  of  death  against  all  judges 
who  took  bribes  (Cxi.  T/irod.  9,  tit.  27,  s.  :>). 
In  .lusfinian's  time,  although  the  i)enalty  of 
death  seems  to  have  been  abrogated,  the  offence 
is  subjected  to  dcgra<ling  puni>hnients  {Xuv.  viii., 
cxxiv.). 

The  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
bribery  wns  substantially  that  of  the  State.  The 
spirit"al  sin  was  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to 
the  civil  olVence,  and  the  Church  needed  no 
special  discipline  to  punish  the  former.  One 
form  of  bril»ery  in<leed,  that  relating  to  the 
chtainment  of  the  orders  or  dignities  of  the 
Church,  is  consiilered  separately  untler  the  head 
of  Simony.  [.I.  M.  L] 

BRICCU'S,   or   BRICTIUS.      (1)  Bishop, 


confessor  at  Martula  in  L'mbria ;  is  commemo- 
rated July  8  (^Mart.  Horn.  Vet.);  July  9  (J/. 
Adonis). 

(2)  St.  Brice ;  succeeded  St.  Martin  as  bishop 
of  Tours;  commemorated  as  confessor,  Nov.  13 
{Mart.  liedae,  ffieron.,  Adonis).  Proper  office  m 
the  Gregorian  Lihrr  licsponsalis,  p.  835.       [C] 

BRIDAL  RING.  That  the  present  use  of 
the  ring  in  marriage  has  grown  out  of  its  use  in 
betrothal,  is  historically  clear..  The  origin  of 
the  latter  is,  however,  obscure,  though  proba- 
bly it  is  the  meeting-point  of  several  different 
ideas  and  practices.  It'  marriage  was  originally 
wife-catching,  as  seems  probable,  the  ring  may 
be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  the  wife's  cap- 
tivity. Again,  before  money  was  invented,  or 
before  its  use  became  common,  a  ring  would  be 
one  of  the  aptest  re])resentatives  of  wealth,  anl 
as  such  would  easily  constitute  either  the  actual 
price  of  betrothal,  or  the  earnest  of  it ;  whilst 
we  know  that  in  some  countries  the  ring  ha* 
actually  taken  the  place  of  money,  e.g.  the 
"  ring-money "  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers. 
Again,  as  signet-rings  came  into  use,  the  ring 
itself  would  easily  grow  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  j)leiige  of  contracts,  a  symbol  of  faith  between 
man  ami  man.  Lastly,  as  men's  feelings  became 
more  refined,  the  idea  of  the  ring,  (1st)  as  a 
symbol  of  the  wife's  subjection,  (2nd)  as  the 
price,  or  the  symbol  of  the  price,  of  her  purchase, 
(3rd)  as  the  pledge  of  the  contract  for  her  per- 
son, would  lose  itself  in  that  of  its  spiritual 
significance  as  a  symbol  of  endless  indissoluble 
union. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  bridal  ring 
of  early  Christian  custom  was  not  derived  from 
Jewish  practice,  since  it  appears  clearly  that  its 
use  by  way  of  earnest  on  betrothal  among  the 
Jews  was  of  late  introiluction,  derived  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  depended  for  its  validity  on  the  ring 
being  worth  money  [Akumak].  But  the  early 
Christians,  as  above  indicated,  found  it  in  use 
among  the  Uomans,  unconnected  (as  wiis  ordinary 
marriage  itself)  with  any  su)>crstitious  practices, 
and  naturally  adopted  it.  Tertullian  uses  the 
term  annnhts  metonymically  for  betrothal  itself, 
in  thxt  piussage  of  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  in 
which,  examining  what  transactions  among  the 
Gentiles  a  Christian  man  may  lawfully  take  part 
in,  he  decides  that  betrothals  are  among  the 
number,  since  "  the  ring  "  is  not  derived  from 
the  honour  i>aid  to  any  idol  (c.  IG).  The  same 
author  shews  in  his  Apology  that  by  his  time  the 
use  of  gold  for  the  betrothal  ring  must  have  long 
replaced  that  of  iron,  since  he  sj)eaks  of  the 
woman  of  old  knowing  "  no  gold,  .save  on  one 
finger,"  which  her  betrothed  "  ojijiignorasset 
pronubo  annulo"  (c.  6),  with  which  may  be 
compared  Juvenal's  "  digito  pignus  fortasse 
dedisti  "  (Sat.  vi.  17). 

It  will  be  (divious  from  the  last  two  pas.<ages 
that  the  main  significance  o(  the  betrothal  ring 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was 
that  of  a  pledge.  Hence  its  abiding  significance 
as  representing  the  nrrfuic.  Its  value  in  this 
resj»ect  was  bv  no  means  confined  to  the  betrothal 
contract  ;  thus  in  the  Digest,  Ulpian,  in  reference 
to  ihearrfuu-  on  an  ordinary  contract  of  sale,  puts 
the  case  of  a  ring  being  given  bv  way  of  earnest 
and  not  returned  after  the  payment  of  the  price 
and  (lelivery  of  the  thin^  sold  (/>(j/.  10,  tit.  1, 
s.  11,§  •> ;  with  which  compare  14,  tit.  3,  s.  15). 


BRIDAL  RING 

There  is  therefore  notliiug  special  in  the  ex- 
pression "  Subarrare  annulo,"  which  occurs  in 
a  well-known  passage  of  the  34th  letter  of  St. 
Ambrose,  where  he  represents  St.  Agnes  saying 
to  the  governor  of  Rome,  when  he  pressed  her  to 
marry  his  son,  that  "  another  lover  "  had  already 
"  given  her  earnest  by  the  ring  of  his  faith " 
(annulo  fidei  suae  sut»arravit  me). 

Historically,  the  bridal  ring  figures  somewhat 
prominently  in  the  record  of  the  5th  century. 
In  M.  Augustin  Thierry's  '  Histoire  dAthila,' 
2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  c.  5,  or  again  in  his  '  Placidie, 
reine  des  Gothes,'  appended  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  'Saint  Jerome,*  c.  4  (Gibbon  c.  xxxv. 
relates  the  story  somewhat  differently),  it  is  told 
how  in  A.D.  434,  Honoria,  the  graceless  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Theodosius,  in  a  fit  of 
rebellion  against  parental  authority,  sent  her  ring  ' 
by  a  eunuch  to  the  Hunnish  king  Attila  (then  i 
recently  come  to  the  throne)  by  way  of  betrothal , 
earnest,  requesting  him  to  make  war  on  her  ! 
brother  Valentinian.  The  barbarian  sovereign 
(who  had  a  whole  harem  of  his  OAvn)  took  no 
notice  of  the  ring  at  the  time,  but  had  it  put 
away ;  and  fifteen  years  after,  when  about  to 
invade  Italy,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Western  Emperor,  { 
complaining  that  the  princess,  his  betrothed,  had 
been  ignominiously  treated  on  hib  account,  and 
was  kept  in  prison,  and  requiring  her  to  be  set 
free  and  restored  to  him  with  her  dowry,  which 
he  reckoned  at  half  the  personalty  of  the  late 
emperor  Constant ius,  and  half  the  Western  Km- 
pire ;  and  lie  forwarded  by  his  envoys  at  the  same 
time  her  ring,  to  avouch  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
— which  however  he  afterwards  did  not  care,  and 
probably  never  intended  to  press, — indeed  Honoria 
was  married  at  the  time,  as  was  stated  to  him  in 
rej)ly,  and  as  no  doubt  he  knew  ah-eady. 

The  received  position  of  the  ring  on  the  fourth 
finger  is  explained  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  on  the 
ground  that  "  there  is  in  it,  so  they  say,  a  vein  of 
blood  which  reaches  to  the  heart  "  (de  Offic.  bk.  ii. 
c.  19).  The  quaint  reason  assigned  for  the  choice 
of  the  finger  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  the 
jniication  that  the  ring  was  only  given  in  first 
marriages.  A  simpler  origin  for  the  use  of  the 
fourth  finger  is  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wore 
of  old  their  rings  on  that  finger  (Macrobius, 
Saturn.  7,  1.  13,  quoted  by  Selden  in  his  Uxor 
Ilc'jraka). 

The  bridal  ring  is  referred  to  both  in  the 
Wi.-igothic  and  the  Lombard  Codes.  The  former 
Rfie.ik.s  of  it  as  constituting  by  delivery  an  en- 
forceable marriage  contract  without  writing : 
"  where  a  ring  has  been  given  or  accepted  in  the 
Dime  of  earnest,  though  no  writings  sliould  pass 
b«.'tween  the  parties,  that  promise  should  be  in 
oowi^  broken  with  which  a  ring  has  been  given 
au  1  terms  (definitio)  fixed  before  witnesses"! 
(bk.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  3).  The  Lombard  law  is  to  the  I 
i.ime  tfrt'ect:  when  a  man  betroth.s  to  himself 
a  w«»man,  "  with  a  ring  only,  he  gives  earnest 
fur  her  and  makes  her  his"  (cum  solo  annulo 
tarn  nub  irrat  et  huam  facit),  "  and  if  afterwards 
he  marry  another,  he  is  found  guilty  to  the 
amount  of  .=iOO  solidi  "  (bk.  v.  c.  i. ;  law  of  Luit- 
prand,  a.i>.  717). 

As  late  as  the  9th  century,  it  Ih  clear  that  the 
ring  wa.^  constitutive  of  b<trothal,  not  of  mar- 
riage. ThJH  is  .shown  by  Pope  Nicolas's  answer 
to  the  lluli,'arians,  where  he  says  that  "  after  the 
future  bridegroom  has  betrothed  to  himself  the 
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future  bride  by  earnest,  placing  on  her  finger  the 
ring  of  affiance  .  .  .  either  soon  or  at  a  fitting 
time  .  .  .  both  are  led  to  the  marriage  (nuptialia 
foedera)  .  .  .  and  thus  at  last  receive  the  bene- 
diction and  the  heavenly  veil."  From  this  it 
follows  that  all  Western  Church  formulae  of 
blessing  rings  must  belong  to  a  still  later  period; 
and  indeed  the  use  of  t)ie  ring  in  mai-riage  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  during  the  10th  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  since,  as  observed  under 
the  head  Arrhae,  Pope  Nicolas's  reply  expressly 
distinguishes  Latin  from  Gi-eek  usage,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  blessing  of  rings,  which 
occurs  in  the  betrothal  liturgy  of  the  Eucho- 
logium  may  be  of  earlier  date :  "  By  a  ring 
was  given  authority  to  Joseph  in  Egypt.  By  a 
ring  was  Daniel  glorified  in  the  land  of  Babylon. 
By  a  ring  was  shewn  the  truthfulness  of  Tain ar. 
By  a  ring  our  heavenly  Father  shewed  mercy 
towards  his  son,  for  '  having  slain  the  fatted  calf 
and  eaten  let  us  rejoice  '  [he  said]  .  .  .  Thou 
therefore,  0  Lord,  bless  this  placing  of  rings  with 
a  heavenly  blessing,"  &c.  The  Greek  ceremony, 
it  may  be  observed,  requires  two  rings,  one  of 
gold  and  one  of  silver.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BRIDGET,  or  BRIGIDA,  virgin,  of  Ireland, 
martyr  in  Scotland,  A.D.  523,  wonder-worker, 
is  commemorated  Feb.  1  (^Mart.  Hicron.,  Adonis, 
Bedae).  [C] 

BRLEFS  and  BULLS  {Breve,  Bulla).  Both 
these  names  are  applied  to  the  Letters  Apostolic 
of  the  Pope  :  the  distinction  between  them  being 
chiefly  one  of  form,  and  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  in  which  the  letters  are  con- 
tained. 

A  Papal  Brief  is  ordinarily  written  in  the 
Latin  character,  and  is  sealed,  not  with  lead,  but 
with  wax ;  the  seal  bearing  the  impression  of  the 
so-called  "  fisherman's  ring,"  a  figure  of  St.  Peter 
fishing  from  a  boat.  It  is  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs,  and  commonly  commences  thus : 
"  Pius  Papa  IX.,"  &c. 

A  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  in  the 
Gothic  character,  and  is  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal 
of  a  globular  form  (from  wliich,  viz.  bulla,  as 
most  suppose,  it  derives  its  name,  though  some 
deduce  it  from  $ou\7]),  which  is  attached  to  the 
document  by  a  string  of  silk,  if  the  Bull  be  one 
of  Grace,  or  by  a  hempen  cori,  if  it  be  one  of 
Justice.  The  seal  bears  on  one  side  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  'i-eigning  Poj)e. 
Bulls  are  issued  from  the  Papal  Chancery,  and 
commence  in  this  form  :  "Pius  Episcopus,  servus 
servorum  Dei,"  &c. 

Some  Bulls  have  not  only  the  Papal  seal,  but 
also  a  second  one  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The.se 
are  Consistorial  Bulls,  and  are  issued  with  the 
assent  and  advice  of  the  Cardinals  in  Consistory, 
by  whom  they  are  subscribed. 

Briefs  and  Bulls  are  of  equal  force,  but  the 
former  are  suppo.sed  to  have  greater  brevity  of 
exj>re.ssion  (whence  pcrha))s  the  name),  and  as 
a  general,  though  not  invariable,  rule,  to  be 
eni|doy«d  in  matters  of  lesser  moment,  liefora 
his  coronation,  a  Pope  ought  not  to  issue  l>ulls, 
but  only  liriefs.  Or  if  he  issues  a  IWill,  it  does 
not  bear  his  name  on  the  seal. 

A  Brief,  on  the  whole,  may  be  saiil  to  corre- 
Kjjond  in  some  nfspcets  to  a  VViit  of  Privy  S-al 
in  England,  a.s  distiuguinhed  from  Letters  Fat<?Dt 
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of  the  Crown,  which  would  answer  to  a  Bull. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  Brief  may  be  suppn^ssed, 
as  it  is  not  issued  in  the  uame  open  form  as  a 
Bull ;  and  there  are,  it  is  said,  instances  of  Briefs 
being  suppressed  altogether.  It  may  also  be 
cancelled  or  supersedeii  by  a  subsequent  Brief, 
whereas  a  Bull  can  be  cancelled  only  by  a  Bull. 
For  the  most  part  also  a  Brief  is  of  less  extensive 
.ijjplicatidn  than  a  Bull,  the  latter  being  some- 
times binling  on  the  entire  Christian  world  in 
lummuuiou  with  Rome. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  some  of  tfhe 
particulars  just  specified,  though  characteristic 
of  liulls  ami  Briefs  at  this  day  and  tor  a  long 
))eriod,  are  not  observeil  in  very  early  documents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Li'icr  Diurnus  Homi- 
noriiin  Pont  >f  cum,  a  work  probably  of  the  8th 
century  (printed  in  Migne's  Patrvlo<)iiie  Curstis 
Cuinplctus,  vol.  cv.)  forms  of  commencements  of 
Papal  letters  are  given,  in  which  the  name  of 
the  Pope  follows  instead  of  preceding  that  of  the 
great  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

Tiius  to  a  Patrician  the  letter  begins  "  Do- 
mino excellent issimo,  atijue  praecellentissimo  filio 
[name]  iiatricio,  [name  of  Pope]  Kpiscopus  servus 
servorum  Dei."  And  to  the  archbishop  of  lia- 
venna  —  "  Reveroudissimo  et  Sanctissimo  fratri 
[name  of  archbisliop]  Coepiscopo,  [name  of  Poj^e] 
servus  servorum  Dei."  And  even  to  a.  Pres- 
byter we  have  — "  Dilectissimo  filio  [name  of 
presbyter],  [name  of  Pope]  servus  servorum  Dei." 
In  a  Dissertation  annexed  to  the  edition  of  the 
/.iber  Diurnus  of  18<3U,  the  Jesuit  Gesner  states 
that  tile  custom  of  putting  the  Pope's  name  first 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  in  until  about  the 
9th  century.  It  will  thus  probably  be  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  aj>pearance  of  the 
Forged  Decretals,  and  will  approjiriately  mark 
the  era  when  the  Popes  first  put  forwai'd  regal 
and  ultra-regal  pretensions. 

Authorities  . —  Ferraris,  Bi'diotheca  Canonirn 
vol.  i.  edit.  18+4,  sub  vocibus  "Breve,  Bulla;" 
Avlitfe's  Parcrqon  Juris  canonicij  tit.  *'of  Bulls 
Papal;"  Burn's  iVc/cs.  Zaw;,  tit.  "  Bull ;"  Twiss 
On  the  Letters  A]X)stoltc  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Lon- 
don, 18.')1,  p.  2.  [B.  S.] 

BRITAIN,  COUNCILS  IN.   [Britannicum 

CONCIIJIM.] 

BRITANNICUM  CONCILIUM;  ..c.  Coun- 
cils of  the  Welsh  Cliurch.  See  Cai-;kli:onp:nsk  ; 
Llani»i;wi-Biu;ki;  Llicus  Victoiuai:;  Augus- 
ti.n'k's  Oak;  Vvi;iu'Lamium. 

2.   Breton  Councils  [Brhtany]. 

The  Councils  calleil  "  Britannica,"  in  Cave, 
Wilkins,  I.abbe,  &c.,  are  either  those  above  named 
(mostly  nusdated  and  incorrectly  described),  or 
«re  pure  fables;  while  Cave  has  chosen  to  ad*! 
to  them  the  Northumbrian  Synod  of  Onestre- 
feld  of  A.u.  702,  which  see  under  its  proper 
title.  [A.  W.  H.] 

BROTH KRHOOD.  The  origin  of  brother- 
hoods or  fraternities  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
world,  whether  clerical,  lay,  or  mixed,  is  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  history  of 
monastic  fraternities  will  be  fouu<l  under  their 
apjiropriate  headings,  though  we  mav  here  re- 
mark that  the  formation  of  such  fraternities 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  impulse 
which  produced  monachism  itselt*,  and  .»;ent  the 
^ova\hs,  or  solitary,  as  a  "hermit"  into  the 
wilderness  (^pTj/iof).     Yet  such  fraternities  were 


practically  in  existence  in  the  Egyptian  lanrae^ 
when  Serapion  could  rule  over  a  thousand  monks ; 
they  received  their  fir.st  written  cons-tilution 
from  St.  Basil  (326-:n9),  and  both  Basil  and 
Jerome  (who  had  himself  been  a  hermit)  having 
declared  their  disapproval  of  solitary  monachism, 
the  social  or  fraternal  type  must  be  considered  to 
have  become  fully  impres^d  on  the  monastic 
system  during  the  course  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries. 

Dr.  Brentano,  in  his  work  On  the  Histor'i  atid 
Deielojyment  of  Gilds  (London,  Triibner.  1870), 
expresses  indeed  the  opinion  "that  the  religious 
brotherhoods  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  they 
still  exist  in  Catholic  countries,  have  their  origin 
in  a  connexion  with  monasticism,  and  in  an 
imitation  of  it  .  .  .  and  tliat  this  origin  is  to 
be  sought  in  Southern  lands,  in  which  Chris- 
tianity and  monasticism  were  first  propagated  " 
(j).  9).  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  imitation  was  almost  coeval  with  its  model, 
for  he  himself  ascribes  to  the  3rd  century—  the 
age  of  the  Egyptian  hermits  —  the  "Christian 
brotherhoo<l  for  nursing  the  sick  "  of  the  Para- 
holani; — which  Muratori  was  the  first  to  point 
out  as  a  sort  of  religious  fraternity,  in  oj>po- 
sition  to  various  writers  quoted  by  him  (in  the 
75th  Dissertation  of  his  Antijuititcs  Mcdii 
Acvi,  vol.  vi.),  who  had  held  that  such  frater- 
nities date  only  from  the  9th  or  even  the  LJth 
centuries.  [Parabolaxi.]  Muratori  also  sug- 
gests that  the  fecticarii  or  decani,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Code  (I  tit.  2,  s.  4),  and  m 
Justinian's  4;'»rd  and  59th  Novels,  by  the  latter 
as  fulfilling  certain  functions  at  funerals,  must 
have  been  a  kind  of  religious  fraternity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  old  sudalitas,  or  its  equiva- 
lent the  Greek  (pparpia  (henceforth  Latinized  as 
"phratria"  or  "Iratria"),  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  ami  more  discredited,  since  the  18th 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A. P.  451) 
re({uires  the  cutting  ofl'  of  all  clerics  or  monks 
forming  "  conjurationes  vel  sodalitates  "  (Isidore 
Mercator  translates  "  phratrias  vel  factiones"); 
for  if  "the  crime  of  conspiracy  or  ot\<iHltdU'is  is 
wholly  forbidden  even  by  external  laws,  much 
more  should  it  be  so  in  God's  Church."  A 
decree  of  the  Vandal  king  Gundemar  (to  be 
found  in  the  lOth  vol.  of  Labbe  and  Mansi's 
Councils,  p.  510),  about  A.D.  610,  directed  to 
the  priests  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  speaks  in 
like  manner  of  fratrias  et  corywra/io/k's  against  the 
Metropolitan  Church.  So  again  the  Gth  Oecu- 
menicjil  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo, 
A.D.  t580-l,  has  a  canon  (iU)  against  clerics  or 
monks  <rui/o^vi'i^fi'oi  f)  </)paTp4oJ,*oi/Tfs  (translated 
in  the  I>atin  conjurantes  vel  sodalitates  ineuntes), 
who  are  to  lose  their  rank  ;  and  other  similar 
enactments  could  be  adduced. 

In  the  8th  century  we  find  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  confine  the  idea  of  frater- 
nity to  clcrityil  and  monastic  use.  We  may  take 
as  an  instance  of  this  in  our  own  country  the 
•Dialogue  by  question  and  answer  on  Church 
government '  of  Archbiohop  Egbert  of  York  (mid- 
dle of  the  century),  in  which  the  terms  frater 
and  soror  will  be  found  ajiplied  both  to  clerici 
and  monks  or  nuns,  but  never  ap]>arently  to  lay- 
men. But  there  is  at  the  .same  time  ground  for 
surmising  that  the  term  "fraternity,"  which  in 
the  12th  and  l;Uh  centuries  is  used  ordinarily  as 
a  synonym  for  "  gild,"  was   already  cvurent  in 
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the  8th  or  9th  to  designate  these  bodies,  the 
organization  of  which  Dr.  Brentano  holds  to  have 
been  complete  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
8th  century  (Brentano  on  Gilds,  pp.  11-12),  and 
the  bulk  of  which  were  of  lay  constitution,  though 
usually  of  a  more  or  less  religious  character. 
The  connexion  between  the  two  words  is  esta- 
blished in  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  A 
Council  of  Nantes  of  very  uncertain  date,  which 
has  been  placed  by  some  as  early  as  658,  by 
others  as  late  as  800,  has  a  canon  (9)  which  is 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  a  capitulary 
of  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  of  the  year 
852  or  858  (c.  16).  But  where  the  canon  speaks 
of  "  those  gatherings  or  confraternities  which  are 
termed  consortia  (de  collectis  vei  confratriis  quas 
consortia  vocant),"  the  archbishop  has  "  de 
collectis  quas  geldonias  vel  confratrias  vulgo 
vocant^"  —  "  gatherings  which  are  commonly 
called  gilds  or  confraternities."  Whilst  the  faith- 
ful are  authorized  to  unite  "  in  oblations,  in 
lights,  in  mutual  prayers,  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  in  alms  and  other  offices  of  piety,"  those 
feasts  and  banquets  are  forbidden,  where  "  undue 
exactions,  shameful  and  vain  merriment  and 
quarrels,  often  even  hatred  and  dissensions  are 
wont  to  arise  ; "  the  penalty  assigned  being  for 
clerics  deprivation,  for  laymen  or  women  exclu- 
sion from  communion  till  they  have  given  due 
satisfaction. 

But  the  term  "  gild "  itself  was  already  in 
use  to  designate  fraternities  for  mutual  help  be- 
fore the  days  of  Hincmar.  We  meet  with  it  in 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne's  of  the  year  779, 
treated  by  Canciani  and  Muratori  as  enacted  for 
Lombardy,  but  by  Pertz  on  the  contrary  (in  his 
Monumenta  Germaniae  Historicd)  as  enacted  for 
France,  which  bears  "  As  touching  the  oaths  mu- 
tually sworn  by  a  gild  (per  gildoniam.  Cane.  ; 
gildouia,  Pcrtz),  that  no  one  presume  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  as  touching  their  maintenance  *  (ali- 
moniis;  or  "alms,"  elemosynis,  Pertz),'  or  fire, 
or  shipwreck,  though  they  may  make  covenant 
(quamvis  convenientias  faciant)  let  none  presume 
to  swear  thereto  "  (see  also  bk.  v.  of  the  general 
collection,  c.  200,  "  de  sacramentis  pro  gildoma 
( gildonii  )  invicem  conjurantibus" ;  and  the 
4th  "  Addition,"  c.  134,  "  ne  aliquis  pro  gildomia 
sacramentum  facere  audeat.")  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  gilds  of  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury existed  for  purposes  exactly  the  same  as 
those  which  they  fulfilled  several  centuries  later. 
So  far  indeed  as  they  were  usually  sanctioned  by 
oath,  they  were  obviously  forbidden  by  the  capi- 
tulary above  quoted,  as  well  as  by  several  others 
aijainst  "conjurations"  and  conspiracies  which 
!>r.  Brentano  refers  to  from  Pertz,  the  last  (the 
Thionville  Capitulary  of  805)  of  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  character. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious or  quasi-religious  brotherhoods  or  fraterni- 
ties in  the  early  Church  (apart  from  miniastic 
ones)  has  been  but  imjierf'ectly  investi^^ated  as 
yet.  It  may  at  lea.st  be  said  that  specific  bodies 
ire  found  apparently  answering  to  the  character, 
ittached  to  particular  chtirclie.s,  duiing  the  .'>rd, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries.  In  the  West,  how- 
ever, we  v.ftxn  first  to  discern  them  under  the 
Teutonic  shaj,^'  of  the  j,'il'i,  which  in  its  freer 
farms  was  palpably  the  object  of  great  jealousy 
to  the  political  and  spiritual  despots  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  era.  [J.  M.  L] 


BUCOLUS,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  consecrated 
by  St.  John  ;  commemorated  as  "  Holy  Father," 
Feb.  6  {Cal.  Byzant.)  [C] 

BULLS.    [Briefs  and  Bulls.] 

BURDIGALENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bor- 
deaux, Council  of.] 

BURFORD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Berghford- 
ENSE  Concilium),  provincial,  "  juxta  vadum 
Berghford,"  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  A.D.  685, 
witnesses  a  grant  by  King  Berhtwald,  an  under- 
king  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia,  to  Aldhelm  and  the 
abbey  of  Malmesbury  (charter  in  Will.  Malm. 
G.  P.  A.  K,  and  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  26;  the 
latter  correcting  the  impossible  date  DCXXXV 
into  DCLXXXV,  and  thus  removing  the  main 
objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document, 
which  however  he  still  marks  as  spurious ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc.  iii,  169).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.  Among  the  many 
points  of  contrast  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  systems  which  it  supplanted,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  departed  furnished  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Side  by  side  with  their  unexampled 
hospitality  and  their  austere  purity  of  life,  Julian 
enumerates  their  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Christians 
against  whom  he  strove,  had  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Empire  {Epist.  ad  Arsac.  xlix.,  0pp. 
ed.  Spanheim).  That  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  new  faith  was  not  only  its  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  its  reverence  for 
that  body  as  sharing  in  the  redemption,  and  this 
showed  itself  in  almost  every  incident  connected 
with  the  funeral  rites. 

1.  Mode  of  Burial.  In  Egypt  and  in  Palestine 
the  Christian  Church  inherited  the  practice  of 
embalming.  It  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  had 
originated  in  a  belief  which  Christians  i-ecognised 
as  analogous  to  their  own  (August.  Serin,  de  Div. 
cxx.  12).  So  the  patriarchs  aijd  kings  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  intej  red,  so  had  been  their 
Lord  liimself.  It  was  natural  that  those  who 
found  the  practice  in  existeuce'sliould  not  discard 
it,  even  though  they  no  longer  looked  on  it  as 
essential.  The  language  of  Tertullian  implies 
that  it  was  in  general  use  in  Western  Africa 
(Apol.  c.  42) ;  that  of  Augustine  (/.  c.)  shows 
that  it  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dead  had  been  consigned  to  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  urn 
of  bronze  or  clay,  from  the  heroic  age  downward. 
Rome,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  tlie  Republic 
had  interred  its  dead,  had  adopted  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (the  dictator  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Roiiiim  whose  body  was 
so  disposed  of)  and  had  transmitted  it  to  the 
Empire  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  54  ;  Cic.  de  Legg. 
ii.  25).  Against  this  usage  Christian  feeling 
naturally  revolted.  Even  wliile  contending  that 
no  variation  in  the  mode  of  burial  could  atlect 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Christian  writers 
protested  against  cremation  as  wanting  in  re- 
verencing, and  sugf^esting  a  denial  of  the  truth 
which  they  held  .so  piecious.  We,  they  said, 
"  veterem  et  melioreui  consuetudineni  hunianili 
fre(juentaiiiuH"  (Minuc.  Felix,  Octdv.  c.  .'iO ; 
Augu.st.  de  Civ.  Dei,  i.  12,  liJ).  Ami  arcdrd- 
ingly,  when  their  piirst'cutors  sought  to  indict 
the  most  cruel  outraj^e  on  thfir  fcMillngs,  they 
I  added   to   the   tortures   by   which    they   in(lict«d 
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death,  that  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
lu  this  way,  they  thought,  they  shouhi  rob  the 
Christians  of  that  resurrection  which  they  hoped 
for,  or  at  least  trample  on  that  which  they  held 
sacred  (tuseb.  //.  E.  v.  1,  ud  fin.).  As  a  rule, 
accordingly,  it  may  be  held,  that  interment,  with 
or  without  embalming,  according  to  local  custom 
or  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  obtained  from  the 
first  in  all  Christian  Churches. 

2.  Place  of  Burial.  At  first,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Christians 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  Empire  which  for- 
bade interment  within  the  walls  of  cities  (Cic.  ffe 
Lcijij.  ii.  58).  The  Jewish  custom  had  in  this 
respect  agreed  with  that  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  heathen  world,  strengthened  by 
the  feeling  that  contact  with  the  graves  where 
the  dead  reposed  brought  with  it  a  ceremonial 
defilement.  The  tomb  of  Christ,  c.q.,  was  in  a 
garden  nigh  unto  the  city,  but  outside  the  gates 
(Matt,  xxvii.  f)0),  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
tlie  burial  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  12),  and  of  that  of 
Lazaius  (John  xi.  30).  The  demoniac  of  Gadara 
had  "  his  dwelling  in  the  tombs,"  because  they 
were  remote  from  human  habitations  (Mark  v. 
5).  Commonly,  as  on  the  Appian  way,  and  the 
road  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  the  strip  of 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  most  frequented 
highway,  beginning  at  the  city  gate,  became 
the  burial-])lace  of  citizens.  Slaves  and  foreign- 
ers were  laid  in  some  less  honourable  position. 
The  .lews  at  Rome  and  in  other  cities  had  burial- 
places  of  their  own. 

The  wish  to  avoid  contact  with  idolati'ous 
rites,  and  to  escape  interruption  and  insult  in 
their  own  funeral  ceremonies,  would  naturally 
•  lead  Ciiristians  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  place 
where  they  could  bury  their  dead  in  peace.  The 
earliest  trace  of  this  feeling  is  found  in  an 
inscription,  which  records  the  purchase  by 
Faustus,  a  slave  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
from  Jucundus,  a  Christian,  of  the  "jus  oUa- 
rum,"  the  right,  i.e.  of  burying  the  i-emains  of 
the  dead  in  a  columbarium.  The  Christian,  i.  c. 
will  no  longer  burn  the  bodies  of  those  for 
wiiom  he  cares,  nor  have  his  own  body  to  be 
burnt,  but  sells  his  interest  in  the  pagan  sepul- 
chre, and  j)rovides  another  for  himself  (Muratori 
Mi>OLXViii.  ()).  So  in  like  manner  Cyprian 
{Kp.  uH)  makes  it  u  special  charge  against  Mar- 
tialis,  bishop  of  Astura,  that  he  had  allowed  his 
sons  to  be  "apuil  profana  sejjulcra  dopositos." 
During  the  long  periods  in  which  they  were 
c-venipt  from  persecution,  they  were  allowed  in 
many  cities  to  possess  their  burial-grounds  in 
peace.  At  Carthage,  <?.(/.,  they  had  their  arcac, 
nn*!  it  was  only  in  a  time  of  popular  fury  that 
their  right  to  them  was  disputed  (Tertull.  nd 
Scap.  c.  H).  At  Alexandria  they  had  what  they 
had  lieen  the  first  to  call  Kntixrjr-f^pia,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  persecutitm  under  Valeri.an  and  Cal- 
lienus  th.'it  they  were  forbidden  to  have  acce.ss 
to  them  (Kuseb.  //.  A',  vii.  11).  [ClMHTKliY.] 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  they  nmst  have  been 
restore!,  as  we  find  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
again  dosing  them.  Special  edicts  of  this  nature 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  th.it  prove  the  rule. 
Where,  as  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  lent  itself  readily  to  subterrane- 
ous interment,  this  was  caught  at  as  giving  at 
on<-e  thf  j>rivacy  and  security  which   the  Chris- 


tians needed.  As  Christianity  spread,  it  was  not 
difficult,  by  payment  or  by  favour — often,  perhaps, 
through  a  secret  sympathy — to  obtain  from  the 
owners  of  the  land  which  was  thus  excavated  a 
prescriptive  right  to  its  use ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sanctity  of  the  catacombs  never  seems 
to  have  been  violated.  [Catacomiis.]  Whatever 
other  purposes  they  might  serve,  as  meeting- 
places  or  refuges,  this  was,  beyond  question, 
their  primary  and  most  lasting  use. 

During  {)ersecution,  especially  in  localities 
where  there  was  not  the  facility  for  concealment 
presented  by  the  catacombs,  the  Christians  had, 
of  course,  to  bury  their  dead  as  they  could. 
When  the  conversion  of  Constantine  restored  free 
liberty  of  choice,  the  places  which  had  been 
made  sacred  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  naturally  sought  after.  The  tomb  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  basilica.  The  devout  Ch'ristian 
wished  to  be  helped  by  the  presence  and  protec- 
tion of  the  martyr  (August,  de  Cura  ger.  pro 
Mort.  c.  1  and  7).  The  phrases  lOsiTOS  ad 
SA.NCTOS,  AD  MARTYRKS,  are  found  frecjuently  on 
monumental  inscriptions  in  Italy  and  Gaul  (Lti 
HIant,  Inscriptions  Chr^tiennes,  i.  83).  Gra- 
dually, through  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  the 
old  Roman  practice  of  extramural  interment 
fell  into  disuse.  Burial  within  the  basilica  was 
reserved  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Con- 
stantine was  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
was  followed  by  Theodosius  and  Honorius  (Chry- 
sost.  Ilom.  26  in  2  Cor.).  The  distinction  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
it  had  to  be  placed  under  restrictions  both  by 
imperial  laws,  as  by  those  of  Valentinian  and 
Gratian,  and  by  the  ciinons  of  councils  (Cone. 
Bracar.  A.D.  563,  c.  18).  During  the  transition 
period  many  cities  seem  to  have  adhered  to  the 
old  plan,  and  to  have  refused  their  sanction  to 
any  intramural  interment  {il>id.).  Where  that 
sanction  was  given,  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
sometimes  its  atrium  or  courtyard,  where  it  was 
constructed  after  the  type  of  a  bjisilica.  became 
the  favourite  spot.  In  the  9th  century  Gregory 
of  Tours  supplies  the  first  instance  of  a  formal 
consecration  of  a  churchyard  for  such  a  purpose 
(/)f  Glor.  Cimffss.  c.  6).  A  special  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  baptistery  for  interments 
is  found  in  Gaul  about  the  same  period  (Cone. 
Antissiod.  c.  14). 

FiNKKAL  RlT^:s,  The  details  of  Christian 
burial  present,  as  might  be  exjiected,  points  both 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  to  heathen  jiractices. 
Wherever  the  usage  was  the  expression  of  na- 
tural reverence  or  love,  there  it  was  adopted. 
Where  it  was  connected  with  any  pagan  super- 
stition it  was  carefully  avoided. 

(1.)  Starting  from  the  moment  of  death,  the 
first  act  of  the  by-stan  lers,  of  the  nearest  of  kin 
who  might  be  present,  was  to  close  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  corpse  (Kuseb.  //.  A',  vii.  22). 
Among  the  Romans  this  ha<l  been  followed  by 
reopening  the  eves  when  the  bodv  was  j)laceil 
upon  the  pyre  (Tliu.  .V(»^  J/i!<t.  xi.  37),  prolial)ly 
as  symbi'lizing  the  thought  that  though  they 
had  ce.'v^fd  to  look  upon  the  world  which  they 
were  leaving,  thoy  were  yet  on  the  j>oint  of 
passing  to  another  st.ite  of  being  where  they 
would  .»iee  and  be  seen  again.  Of  this  latter 
custom  wo  have  no  trace  in  Christian  history. 
Then  followed  the  wju^hing,  the  anointing,  some- 
times the   embalming.     In    the   society  around 
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them  this  had  been  left  to  the  pollinctores,  who 
made  it  their  business.  With  Christians  it  was 
a  work  of  love,  done  for  friends  and  kindred,  or 
even  for  strangers  and  the  poor  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii.  22). 

(2.)  In  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East 
generally  interment  followed  upon  death  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  during  which  the 
hired  mourners  made  their  lamentations  (Matt. 
ix.  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25 ;  Jerem.  xxii.  18). 
This  was  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  rapidity 
With  which  decomposition  sets  in  under  such  a 
climate,  but  still  more  to  the  feeling  common  to 
both  Jew  and  heathen,  that  the  presence  of  the 
dead  body  brought  defilement  to  the  house  and 
its  inmates.  Here  also  Christian  thought  shewed 
itself  in  contrast,  and  the  interval  between  death 
and  burial  was  gradually  prolonged  to  three  or 
four  days.  The  body  was  swathed  in  white 
linen,  sometimes  with  the  insignia  of  office,  or 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  gems,  placed  in  the 
coffin  or  sarcophagus,  and  laid  out,  sometimes  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  sometimes  in  the  church, 
that  friends  might  come  and  weep  and  take  their 
last  look  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  66,  67 ;  Ambros. 
Orat.  in  obit.  Theodos. ;  August.  Conff.  ix.  12). 
Vigils  were  held  over  it,  accompanied  by  prayers 
an<l  hymns.  Hired  mourners,  like  those  of  the 
East  or  the  praeficae  of  the  Romans,  were  not 
allowed. 

(3.)  The  feeling  that  a  funeral  was  a  thing  of  evil 
omen  for  the  eye  to  fall  on  led  the  Romans  to  choose 
night  as  the  time  for  interment.*  The  Christian 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  was  able 
to  develop  itself  freely,  and  was  free  from  the 
risk  of  outrage,  chose  the  day,  and  gave  to  the 
funeral  procession  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a  triumph.  The  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  nearest  friends  and  kinsmen.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paula  (Hieron.  Ep.  27  ad  Eustoch.), 
honour  was  to  be  shewn  to  some  conspicuous 
benefactor  of  the  Church,  it  was  carried  by  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy.  The  leading  clergy  of 
a  diocese  took  their  place  as  bearers  at  the  funeral 
of  a  bishop,  as,  e.  g.  in  that  of  St.  Basil  (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat.  xx.  p.  371).  They  and  the  others 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremonial  carried  in  their 
hands  branches,  not  of  the  funereal  cypress,  as 
among  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  palm  and  olive, 
a^  those  who  celebrate  a  victory.  Leaves  of  the 
evergreen  laurel  and  ivy  were  placed  in  the  coffin 
in  token  of  the  hope  of  immortality  (Durand. 
Ji'it.  div.  off.  vii.  35).  Others,  again,  in  like  token 
of  Christian  joy,  carried  lighted  lamps  or  torches 
(Chrysost,  //'/m.  IV.  in  J/ehr. ;  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit. 
Macrin.  ii.  p.  201).  The  practice  of  crowning 
the  hea<l  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  wa«  rejected,'' 
partly  a."*  tainted  with  idolatry,  partly  as  asso- 
ciated with  riotous  revels  or  shameless  eHeminacy 
(Clem.  Alex.  J'aed^ifj.  ii.  8;  Tertull.  ric;  Cor.  Milit. 
c.  lu),  but  flowers  were  swittered  freely  over  the 
body.  Others,  again,  carried  thuribles,  and  fi-a- 
grant   clouds   of   iaceuse    rose   as   in   a    Koman 


triumph  (Baron.  Annal.  a.d.  310,  n.  10;  Chrysost. 

Horn.  cxvi.  1.  6).    Nor  did  they  march  in  silence, 

but    chanted  as  they  went  hymns  of  hope  and 

joy.    "  Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 

death  of  His  saints ;"  "  Turn   again    unto    thy 

rest,  0   my  soul,  for  the    Lord  hath  rewarded 

thee ;"  "  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 

I  hand   of  God  " — were  among  the    favourite  an- 

I  thems  {Constt.  Apost.   vi.  30  ;  Chrysost.    Horn. 

I  30,  de  Dorm.).     Bells  were  not  tolled  till  the 

'  eighth  or  ninth  century,  nor  can  the  practice  of 

carrying  the  cross  in  the  procession  be    traced 

beyond  the  sixth  (Greg.  Turon.  Vit.  Pair.  c.  14). 

When  they  reached  the  grave,  hymns  and  prayers 

were  renewed,  and  were  followed  by  an  address 

from  the  bishop  or  priest.*= 

(4.)  Either  in  the  church  or  at  the  grave  it 
was  customary,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
to  have  a  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  token 
of  the  communion  that  still  existed  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  (123  C.  Carth,  iii.  c.  29). 
With  this  were  united  special  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  The  priest  first,  and  afterwards 
the  other  friends,  gave  the  corpse  the  last  kiss  of 
peace  (Dionys.  Aroop.  Hierarch.  Eccles.  c.  7).  For 
some  centuries,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitions  by 
councils  of  the  Church,  the  practice  prevailed,  in 
Western  Africa,  in  Gaul,  in  the  East,  of  placing 
the  consecrated  bread  itself,  steeped  in  the  wine, 
within  the  lips  of  the  dead  (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  6 ; 
vi.  c.  83 ;  C.  Antissiod.  c.  12 ;  C.  Trullan.  c.  133). 
Another  practice,  that  of  burying  the  Eucharistic 
bread  with  the  dead,  though  not  between  the 
lips,  had  a  higher  sanction.  St.  Basil  is  reported, 
on  one  occasion,  after  consecration,  to  have  divided 
the  Eucharist  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  re- 
served one  to  be  buried  with  him  (Amphilochius 
in  Spicileij.  vii.  p.  81)  ;  and  St.  Benedict,  in  like 
manner,  ordered  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  breast  of 
a  young  monk,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  grave. 
(Greg.  Dialog,  ii.  24  ;  cf.  Martene  de  Ant. 
Eccles.  Hit.  i.  162,  ed.  1.)  The  old  union  of  the 
Agape  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  left  traces 
of  itself  here  also,  and  the  Eucharist  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  meal,  ostensibly  of  brotherhood,  or 
as  an  act  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  but  often  passing 
into  riotous  excess  (August,  de  Mor.  Eccl.  c.  34). 
When  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  it 
was  with  the  face  turned  upwards,  and  with  the 
feet  towards  the  east,  in  token  of  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Chrysost.  Jfom.  cxvi.  t.  vi.).  Other  positions, 
such  as  sitting  or  standing,  were  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  (Arringhi,  Roma  subt.  c.  16, 
p.  33).  The  insignia  of  office,  if  the  deceased 
had  held  any  such  position  —  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  in  the  case  of  private  persons — were 
often  flung  into  the  open  grave,  and  the  waste 
and  ostentation  to  which  this  led  had  to  be 
checked  by  an  imperial  edict  (^Cod.  Theodos.  xi. 
tit.  7,  1.  14),  wliicli  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  rigidly  enforced.      The  practice 


»  Juliiin,  in  bin  edict  aKainnt  the  practice  of  fiirifral  |  d«Ti<'Ki»tl»  "  l«  the  lutiKunKi-  of  the  lioutlicn  in  tlio  (Jctaviut 
prore««toriii,  ooasioni-d  by  iXum-  which  hml  tjeen  h<ld  at  \  of  MitiuclUH  Ftlix ;   and  lh«-  Chrirtliiin    in    hJH   reply  uc- 


AritlMrh  In  h"iiour  of  lh«;  martyr  bahyliiH,  fallh  hacli 
ujioii  ttk-  old  Hii|K:nttition :  "Qui  «'tiiin  die  ••Hi  Ixix;  aiiH- 
picalu.1  a  funcrc?  Aut  r|nomodo  od  Dcoh  et  t^-rnplu 
v»iiHur."-r«;<i   TheinL  ix.  tit.  17.  L  5. 

*  Wit-  (l«fiiul  of  what  hiul  come  it)  l>o  a  rf-f.oj^iilzfd 
Bi.»rk  of  honour  v,t»  tnrn'd  in  thu  earlier  ftK'»«  "^  ^f'" 
Chuicb  intu  a  ground  of  attaciL  "  Coroiuia  etiaoi  ae|iulcbriH 


lciiowl<f(igc«  "  rifc  nioriuos  coronauiUH"  (c.  xil.  xxxviii.). 
KlowerM  were;  hnwcvcr  hc:itlered  over  the  grave  (I'ra- 
deut.  CaUieiatTinon,  x.  177.) 

^  riie  lumrul  omtloim  of  KuwbiuH  at  the  d<'ulli  of  (\»n- 
utantiof,  of  Ainbrow  on  tliitt  of  'i'h)-<Ml(ifliiiH,  iirc  the  inoHt 
in<'riiorablf  itist<in((«;  i»nt  w  liuvi-  ujso  tlioHc  of 'Jr«igoi7 
of  .\uziaii7.iini  (iti  hiB  father  brother,  uud  bloler. 
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retained  in  our  English  service,  of  a  joltmn 
prayer  wliile  the  first  handfuls  of  earth  are 
thrown  upon  tiie  coffin,  is  not  traceable  to  any 
early  period.  In  the  Greek  Kucholofjion  the 
earth  is  cast  in  by  the  bishop  or  priest  himself. 
When  the  grave  was  closed  the  service  ended 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

There  were,  however,  subsequent  rites  con- 
nected more  or  less  normally  with  the  burial. 
On  the  third  day,  on  the  ninth,  and  on  the  for- 
tieth, the  friends  of  the  deceased  met  and  joined 
in  paslms  or  hymns  and  prayers  {Cunstt.  Apost. 
viii.  c.  42). 

The  feeling  that  death  in  the  case  of  those 
who  fell  asleep  in  Christ  was  a  cause  not  lor 
lamentation  but  for  thanksgivins;,  shewed  itself 
lastly  in  the  disuse  of  the  mourning  apparel 
which  was  common  among  the  Romans,  of  the 
ashes  and  rent  garments,  which  were  signs  of 
sorrow  witli  the  Jews.  Instead  of  black  clothes, 
men  were  to  wear  the  dress  which  they  wore  at 
fciists.  The  common  practice  was  denounced  as 
foreign  to  the  traditions  and  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Cyprian,  de  Mortil.  p.  115  ; 
August.  Serm.  2,  de  Consul.  Mart.).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  natural  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be 
thrust  out,  and  gradually  the  old  signs  of  a 
sorrow,  which  could  not  but  be  felt,  even  though 
it  were  blended  with  hope,  made  their  way  into 
use  again. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  religious  care 
with  which  the  Church  regarded  every  work 
connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  that  even 
those  whose  tasks  were  of  the  lowest  kind,  the 
grave-diggers  (/coirjaraj,  fossarii),  the  sanda- 
pilarii.  and  others,  whose  functions  corresponded 
to  those  of  the  undertaker's  men  in  our  own 
time,  were  not  merely  a  class  doing  their  work 
as  a  trade,  but  were  reckoned  as  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  took  their  place  as  the  lowest 
order  of  the  clergy. 

The  more  developed  and  formal  ritual  of  in- 
terment in  the  Eastern  Church  is  given  at  some 
length  by  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Arcopagite, 
and  contained,  as  its  chief  elenieuts,  the  follow- 
ing: — (I)  The  body  was  brought  to  the  bishop 
or  priest  by  the  next  of  kin,  that  he  might  otl'er 
thanksgiving  as  for  one  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  the  relations  sang  triumphant 
and  rejoicing  hymns.  (2)  The  tleacons  recited 
the  chief  Scrijitural  promises  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  eternal  life,  aul  sang  creeds  and  hvmns  of 
like  tenor,  {'i)  The  catechumens  were  then  dis- 
missed, and  the  archdeacon  spoke  to  the  faithful 
who  remained,  of  the  bliss  of  the  departed,  and 
exhorted  them  to  follow  their  example.  (4)  The 
priest  then  jirayed  that  the  deceased  might  find 
a  resting- J >laco  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
in  the  land  where  sorrow  and  sighing  should  flee 
away.  (.'>)  The  bishoj),  followed  by  the  kindred 
or  friends,  then  gave  the  corpse  the  kiss  of  peace. 
(6)  When  this  was  over,  the  bishop  poured  oil 
uj>on  the  deail  body,  ami  it  was  then  placed  in 
the  grave.  The  anointing  of  baptism  was  to 
prepare  the  athlete  ft»r  his  conflict :  that  of 
burial  was  a  token  that  the  conflict  was  over, 
and  the  combatant  at  rest.  {Ecctcs.  Hierarch. 
vii.  ]..  :{.-.0.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

BURL\L  OF  TMK  LORD.  Easter-Eve  in 
the  Armenian  Calendar  is  called  the  Jiurial 
of  the    Lord   (Neale,    Eastern     Ch.    Introd. 
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BUTTA,  BUTTO  or  BUTRO.  (Several  kin- 
dred t'orms  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Itutta.)  In 
some  MSS.  of  the  Liber  J'ontijicalis  we  read  that 
Leo  III.  (79.^81G) 
caused  to  be  made 
for  the  venerable 
monastery  of  St. 
Sabas,  "  butronem 
[al.  buttonem]  ar- 
genteum  cum  canis- 
tro  5UO  pensantem 
libr.  xii"  Leo  IV. 
(847-855)  is  also  re- 
I)orted  by  the  same 
authority  to  have 
j)laced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  "  bu- 
tronem ex  argento 
purissimo,  qui  pen- 

det  in  presbyterio  ante  altare,  pensantem  libr. 
cxlii";  and  another,  also  of  pure  silver,  "  cum  ga- 
batis  argenteis  pendentibus  in  catenulis  septem." 

These  buttones  seem  to  have  been  suspended 
cups  used  for  lamps.  [Compare  Caxistrum, 
Gahatha.]  The  illustrations  are  from  the  Hic- 
rolexicon ;  the  first  represents  a  single  sus- 
pended butto,  from  an  ancient  representatii>n ; 
the  second,  a  corona  with  three  hanging  hut- 
tones,  from  an  ancient  painting  once  exi>tiug  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 


Single  Battu,  a*  Lamp. 


BnttoDM  naed  m  iMmpt. 

The  form  hUrtsta  is  used,  apparently  in  the 
same  sense,  by  Alcuin,  Poem,  165.  (Du  Cange's 
Glossary ;  Macri  I/icrolexirony  s.  v.  liuito.) 

Martene  {de  Ant.  Keel.  Rit.  iii.  96)  describes 
a  huUi  as  used  for  fetching  and  preserving  the 
Chrism,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  [C] 

BYBLIXUS,  in  Claesarea  ;  commemorated 
Nov.  5  {Mart.  Hicron.).  [C] 

BYZACENUM  CONCILIUM.  [Byza- 
TiuM,  Council  of.] 

BYZATIUM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bv/ACExnic 
CoNCiLilM),  provincial,  at  Hyzatium  in  Africa. 
(1)  A.D.  ;J97,  to  confirm  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Hippo  of  a.p.  393  :  its  Synodical 
Letter  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Third  Council  of 


BYZATIUM,  COUNClTi  OB 

Cftrthage  of  the  same  year,  397  (Mansi,  ill.  875). 
— (2)  A.D.  507,  a  numerous  Council,  which  in- 
sisted on  filling  up  vacant  bishoprics,  King  Thrasa- 
munJ  having  forbidden  this  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  orthodox  Church  (Ferrand.  Diac,  V.  Fulgent. 
xvi. ;  Labb.  iv.  1378-1380).— <3)  A.D.  541,  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  in 
reply  confirms  all  the  canonical  privileges  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Carthage  (Dacianus),  and  of  the 
African  primates  (^Rescripts  of  Justinian  to  the 
Council  and  to  Dacianus,  in  Baron,  ad  an.  541 ; 
Labbe,  v.  380).— (4)  A.D.  602,  in  the  cause  of 
Crementius,  or  Clementius,  or  Clementinus, 
primate  of  the  province,  held  at  the  instigation 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (^J9is^^.  xii.  32),  who  ex- 
horts the  comprovincial  bishops  to  inquire  into, 
and  adjudicate  upon,  certain  accusations  that 
were  current  against  their  metropolitan  (Labbe, 
V.  1612). — (5)  A.D.  646,  under  Stephen  the  me- 
tropolitan, against  the  Monothelites  (Labbe,  r. 
1835,  vi.  133).  [A.  W.  H.] 
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CABERSUSSA,  COUNCIL  OF.  [African 
Councils.] 

CABILLONENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Cha- 
t^ons-suu-Saone.] 

CAECILIA,  virgin-martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
memorated .Nov.  22  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CAECILIANUS,  martyr  at  Saragossa,  com- 
memorated April  16  (^Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CAECILIUS,  with  others  "  qui  Romae  ab 
apostolis  ordinati  sunt,"  is  commemorated  May  15 
(^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

CAESAR  -  A  UGUSTANUM  CONCI- 
LIUM.    [Saragossa.] 

CAESAREA,  COUNCILS  OF.  (1)  In 
Palestine,  A.D.  196,  according  to  Cave  (Hist.  Lit. 
i.  97)  on  the  Easter  controversy  that  had  arisen 
between  Pope  Victor  and  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor, — Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  Theophilus  of 
Caesarea,  Cassius  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus  of  Ptole- 
mais  being  present,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius 
(v.  25).  They  beg,  in  what  he  has  preserved  of 
their  letter,  to  be  understood  as  keeping  Easter 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Church  of  Alexandria. 
But,  curiously  enough,  several  versions  of  the 
acts  of  this  Council  have  been  discovered  in  the 
West,  beginning  with  that  ascribed  to  Bede 
(y\'f:nit'»  Patrol,  xc.  607;  comp.  Mansi  1.  711- 
71»))  at  much  greater  length  :  the  only  question 
i-i,  are  thoy  in  keeping  with  the  aVjove  letter? 

(2)  In  Palestine  (Mansi  ii.  1122),  summoned 
A. It.  331,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  .some 
i.hnrzfn  brought  against  St.  Athanasius  by  his 
'•iiemies,  but  not  held  till  334,  when  he  was  fur- 
tlwT  accused  of  having  kept  the  Council  ap- 
iKiinted  to  try  them,  waiting  thirty  months.  He 
kn«  w  too  well  to  what  party  the  bishop  of  the 
diociMO,  and  father  of  ecclesiastical  histoi-y, 
b«;|f»ngpd,  to  appear  even  then;  and  on  his  non- 
np\H-.\r\\u-c,  proceedings  had  to  be  adjourned  to 
the  Council  of  Tyre  the  year  following. 

(3)  In  Palestine,  A.l>.  357  or  .358  apparently, 
under  Acacius  it>  Metrop^ditan,  when  St.  Cyjil 


of  Jerusalem  was  deposed  (Soz.  iv.  25).  So- 
crates (ii.  40)  adds  that  he  appealed  from  its 
sentence  to  a  higher  tribunal,  a  course  hitherto 
without  precedent  in  canonical  usage ;  and  that 
his  appeal  was  allowed  by  the  emperor. 

(4)  In  Pontus,  or  Neocaesarea,  A.D.  358,  ac- 
cording to  Pagi  (Mansi  iii.  291),  at  which  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  was  deposed ;  and 
Melatius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  set  in 
his  place. 

(6)  In  Cappadocia,  A.D.  370  or  371,  when 
St.  Basil  was  constituted  bishop  in  the  room  of 
Eusebius,  its  former  Metropolitan,  whom  he  had 
been  assisting  some  years,  though  he  had  been 
oi-dained  deacon  by  St.  Meletius.  The  Lihellus 
Synodicus,  a  work  of  the  ninth  century  (Mansi 
i.  25,  note)  makes  St.  Basil  anathematise' 
Dianius,  the  predecessor  of  his  own  prede- 
cessor at  this  synod ;  but  St.  Basil  himself 
(Ep.  Ii.  al.  Ixxxvi.)  denies  ever  having  done  so. 
Further  on  in  his  epistles  (xcviii.  al.  cclix.) 
he  seems  to  speak  of  another  synod  about  to  be 
held  in  his  diocese,  to  settle  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  Metropolitan 
of  Tyana,  consequent  on  the  division  of  Cappa- 
docia by  the  civil  power  into  two  provinces. 
St.  Basil  stood  upon  his  ancient  rights :  but 
eventually  the  matter  was  compromised,  as  we 
learn  from  his  friend  St.  Gregory  (Oraf.  xliii. 
§  59  al.  XX.),  by  the  erection  of  more  sees  in  each, 
the  carrying  out  of  which,  however  beneficial  to 
their  country,  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  their 
friendship.  The  date  assigned  to  this  Council 
by  Mansi  (iii.  453)  is  A.D.  372.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

CAESARIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Aries,  comme- 
morated Aug.  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Deacon  and  martyr,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  1  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  under  Decius,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  3  {Ma'rt.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CAINICHUS,  abbat  in  Scotland,  comme- 
morated Oct.  11  {Mart.  UsuaVdi).  [C] 

CAIUS.  (1)  Gains  of  Corinth  is  comme- 
morated Oct.  4  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Bologna,  Jan.  4  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Palatinus,  martyr,  March  4 (il/ar^.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Apamea  under  Antoninus  Verus, 
March  10  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Militana  in  Armenia,  April  19 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian, 
April  22  {Kal.  Bucher.,  Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi), 

(7)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  Oct.  21  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Messina,  Nov.  20  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CALCHUTHENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Ceal- 

CnVTHE.] 

CALCUI<AT0RE8,  or  according  to  Pertz, 
CAUCULAT0RE8,  casters  of  horoscoi)es.  This* 
term  does  not  appe;ir  to  figure  in  church  history 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  An  ecclesiastical 
c'ij)itulary  of  789,  dated  from  Aix-la-(,'linji('lle, 
ref'ening  to  the  precepts  of  the  Pcntafench 
against  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  enacts  tliat 
"there  shall  be  no  calculators,  nor  enchnnfers, 
nor  Htorni-ruisers  (tempestarii),  or  ohll(i<tforf.t{f)  ; 
and  wherever  they  are,  let  them  amend  or  b« 
condemned" — the  punishment  being  a])parcntij 
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left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  (c.  64).  The 
term  figures  again,  and  in  much  the  same  com- 
pany, in  a  simihir  enactment  contained  in  certain 
"  Cajiitula  Hxcerpta  "  of  the  year  802,  also  dated 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (c.  40).  [J.  M.  L.] 

CALENDAR  {KaUndanum,  ComjAitiis,  I>is- 
tributio  Officiorum per  circulu/n  totius  anni,  /xrjva?- 
ov  (opTa(TTiK6v,  r)fx(po\6yioVy  i<pr)-fifpis :  later, 
KOLXivrapiov.')  It  does  not  belong  to  this  article 
to  treat  of  the  calendar  excejjt  in  its  ecclesiastical 
form  as  used  for  liturgical  purjtoses  during  the 
first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
early  Christian  communities  continued  to  use 
the  mode  of  reckoning  and  naming  days  and 
years  which  existed  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  Tiie  distinctive  church 
calendar  exists  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the 
days,  either  of  a  given  year,  or  of  any  year, 
which  are  marked  for  religious  celebration. 

First  among  these  liturgical  requirements  is 
the  specification  of  the  Lord's  Day.  This  was 
facilitated  by  a  contrivance  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  Roman  calendar.      [Sunday  Letter.] 

But  together  with  the  week  of  seven  days, 
of  which  the  first  day  or  Sunday  was  assigned  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  there 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  a  yearly  com- 
memoration which,  eventually,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  churches,  at  first  divided  on  this 
point  (Kasteh),  was  assigned  to  the  Sunday 
next  after  the  day  on  which,  according  to  cer- 
tain calculations,  the  Jews  were,  or  should 
have  been,  celebrating  their  Passover,  that  is, 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  Ileuce  the  year  of  the  Christian 
calendar  is  partly  solar  of  the  Julian  form, 
partly  lunar.  All  the  Sundays  which  are  related 
to  Easter,  i.e.  all  from  our  Septuagesima  Sun- 
day to  the  last  Sunday  after  Trinity,  change 
their  places  year  by  year :  the  rest,  i.e.  from 
1  Advent  to  the  Sunday  before  Septuagesima 
shifting  only  to  a  place  one  day  later;  in  leap- 
years,  two.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Nativity  of  Christ,  until  then  com- 
memorated, if  at  all.  on  the  6th  January,  was 
fixed  to  the  2oth  December  [Christmas].  And 
as  other  days,  commemorative  of  bishops,  mar- 
tyrs, and  apostles  came  to  be  celebrated^  these 
also  were  noted  in  the  fixed  calendai'. 

The  calendar  existed  in  two  forms  :  one,  in 
which  all  tlie  days  of  the  year  were  noted,  with 
specification  of  months  and  weeks:  the  other, 
E  list  of  the  holy  days,  with  or  without  specifi- 
.cation  of  the  month  date.  Of  the  full  citlendar, 
what  seems  to  be  the  earliest  extant  specimen 
is  furnished  by  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  cilendar, 
composed,  probably,  in  Thrace  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, edited  by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  coWctio^ 
V.  i.  <)<i-G8.  Comp.  de  Gabelentz,  Ulphilas,  ii.  i, 
p.  xvii.  Krafl't,  Kirch.  Gesi^h.  der  gcrmanischen 
Vmer,  i.  1,  ;{71,  ;i8r>-:i87.  This  fragment  gives 
only  the  thirty-eight  days  from  2:5  October  to 
30  November.  It  assigns  the  festivals  of  seven 
saints,  two  of  the  New  Testament,  three  of  the 
Universal  Church,  two  local,  namely  Gothic 
Not  less  ancient,  i>erhaps,  is  a  Roman  calendar, 
of  the  time  of  Constantius  II.,  forming  part  of  a 
collection  of  ohronographical  pieces  written  by 
the  calligraj)her,  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus,  in 
the  year  .'{r>4 ;  edited,  after  others,  by  Kollar, 
Anatcct.  Vindobnn.  i.  961,  sqq.  This,  while  re- 
tAlaing  the  astronomical  and  astrological  notes 


of  the  old  Roman  calendars,  with  some  of  the 
heathen  festivals,  is  so  far  Christian  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  old  nundinal  letters  A — H,  it 
gives  also  the  dominical  letters,  A — G,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year;  but  it  does  not  specify  any 
of  the  Christian  holy  days.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Ifdh. 
2,  140.)  Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the 
calendar  composed  by  Polemeus  Silvius,  in  the 
year  448,  edited  by  the  liollandists,  Acta  Sane- 
toi-utn  Januar.  vii.  176  ff.  This  is  a  tull  Roman 
calendar  adapted  to  Christian  use,  not  only  as 
that  of  A.D.  854,  just  noticed,  by  specification  of 
the  Lord's  Days,  but  with  some  few  holy  days 
added,  namely,  four  in  connexion  with  Christ, 
and  six  for  commemoration  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  short  calendar,  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men is  that  which  was  first  edited  by  Bucheriusj, 
dc  Doctrina  lentporum,  c.  xv.  266  sqq.  (Antwerp, 
1634) — a  work  of  Roman  origin  dating  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  as  appeari 
from  the  contents,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  included  in  the  collection  of  Filocalus,  thence 
edited  by  Kollar,  n.s.  ;  also  with  a  learned  com- 
mentary by  Lambecius,  Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  in 
Biblioth.  Caesar.  Vindobon.  iv.  277  ff.,  and  by 
Graevius  Thes.  viii.  It  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  is  a  list  of  twelve 
popes  from  Lucius  to  Julius  (predecessor  of 
Liberius),  A.D.  253-352 ;  not  comjdete,  how- 
ever, for  Sixtus  (Xystus)  has  his  place  among 
the  martyrs,  and  Marcellus  is  omitted.  The 
other  part  gives  names  and  days  of  twenty-two 
martyrs,  all  Roman,  including  besides  Xystns, 
those  of  earlier  popes,  Fabianus,  Callistus,  auii 
I'ontianu.;.  Together  with  these,  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity  is  noted  on  25th  December,  ;ind  that 
of  the  Cathedra  Petri  assigned  to  2Jnd  Fobrunry. 

A  similar  list  of  Roman  festivals  with  a 
lectionary  {CapituUxre  Evangelionim  tvtius  anni) 
w.ns  edited  by  Fronto  (Paris,  1652,  and  in  his 
Ej  istotae  ci  Dissertat.  ecclesiasticae^  p.  I<"t7-2;i3, 
Veron.  1733),  from  a  manuscript  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Genevi^ve  at  Paris.  This  seems  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century. 
Another,  also  Roman,  edited  by  Martene,  Thes. 
Analcct.  V.  65,  is  perhaps  of  later  date. 

A  calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  of  the  like 
form, discovered  by  Mabillon,  by  Ruinart  a)>j>ende<l 
to  his  Acta  Martynnn,  is  by  them  assigned  to 
the  5th  century.  It  contains  only  festivals  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  mostly  local.  It  opens  with 
the  title,  *' Hie  continentur  dies  natalitiorum 
martyrum  et  depositiones  episcoporum  quos 
ecclesiae  Carthaginis  anniversaria  celebrant." 

As  each  church  had  its  own  bishops  and 
martyrs,  each  needed  in  this  regard  {i.e.  tor  the 
days  marked  for  the  Dc]X>sitiones  Kpisopoi-vm 
and  yatalitia  Martyrum)  its  separate  c.ilendar. 
It  belonged  to  the  bishop  to  see  that  these  lists 
wore  properly  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  And  to  this  effect  we  find  St.  Cyprian 
in  his  36th  epistle  exhorting  his  clergy  to  make 
known  to  him  the  days  on  which  the  confessors 
suffered.  "Dies  eorum,  quibus  exoedunt,  nuu- 
ciate  ut  commemorationes  eorum  inter  memorias 
martyrum     celebrare      possimus.       Quamquam 

TertuUus scripserit  et  scribat  et  sig- 

nificet  mihi  dies,  quibus  in  carcere  beati  fratrcs 
uostri  ad  immortalitatewTgloriosae  mortis  exitu 
transeunt,  et  celebrentur  hie  a  nobis  oblationes 
et  siicrificia  ob  commemorationes  eorum."     Out 
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of  these  calendar  notices  grew  the  Martyro- 
LOGIES  which,  however,  they  greatly  surpass 
in  authority  and  importance.  For  the  calen- 
dar, being  essential  as  a  liturgical  directory, 
was  therefore  composed  only  by  the  bishop  or 
by  some  high  officer  of  the  church  appointed  by 
him.  Nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  altered  in, 
the  calendar  but  by  his  authority.  It  was 
accordingly  prefixed  or  appended  to  the  Sacra- 
mentai'ies  and  other  litui-gical  books.  As  an 
example  of  an  early  form  of  this  liturgical 
calendar,  the  following  is  here  given  from  the 
Responsoriale  and  Antiphonarium  ascribed  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  (ed.  Thomasius): — 

Specimen  distributionis  officiorum  per  circulum 
anni. 

Dom.  V. 

Responsorla  de  Psalmis. 

Diebus  Dominicls  Anti- 
phonae. 

Vigil ia  S.  Sebastiani. 

Natale  S.  Agnetis. 

Purificatio  S.  Mariae. 

Vlgilla  et  Natule  S.  Agnae. 

Adunatio  S.  Mariae. 

romiiiica  in  LXXma. 

Dom.  in  LXma. 

Dom.  in  Lma.  (sen  Carnis- 
privii  et  excarnaliorum). 

Dom.  I.  in  XLa. 

I)om.  II. 

Dom.  III. 

Dom.  in  medio  XLmae  (seu 
de  Jerusalem) 

Laetare  (v^l  de  Rosa). 

Dom.  de  Pas>ione  Domini 
(seu  Mediana). 

Dom.  in  Falmis  (sea  In- 
dulgentiae). 

Vigilia  Coenae  Domini. 

Dominica  poet  Ascensum 
Domini  (seu  Item  de 
Rosa). 

Pentecoste. 

Octava  Peiitfcostes. 

Vijrllia  Nativltatis  S. 
Joannae   Baptistae. 

(Sic  hcquuniur  officia  pro- 
pria de  Sanctis  usque  ud 
Advenium). 

Ojnimimia  OiKcia. 

liesponsoria  de  libro  Re- 
gum,  Sapiintiae,  Job, 
Tobia,  Judith,  Esther,  de 
hlstoria  Machabaeorum 
de  Prophetia. 

Antipbonae  ad  bymnum 
trlum  pueroium. 

De  Can'ico  Zichariae.     S. 

•Mariae. 
Aniiphonae  dominicls  die- 
bus  pfjst   PeiiucDSten  a 
L.  usiuead  XXiV. 


Tbeo- 


Donilnica  I.  Adventus  Do- 
mini. 
Dominica   II.    ante  Nativ. 

Domini. 
N'atale  S.  Luciae  Virginis. 
Dom.  III.  ante  Naliv,  Do- 
mini. 
Dom.    proxima    ante    Nat 

Dom. 
7igllia  .Vat.  Dora. 
Naiivita-s  D>mini. 
Natale  S  Stc-phani. 

„      S   Joaniiis. 

„      SS.  Innocentium. 
Dom.  I.  p<i.st  X.it.  Doiu. 
Visjilia  Octavae  Nat.  Dom. 
Kpiph.itiia       (seu      Tbeo- 

pliania). 
Octava  tpiphaniae. 
Djminica    I.     post 

phajiiam. 
IVim.  li. 
I>)m.  ill. 
D..m.  IV. 
Parasceve. 
Sa>>batiim  sanctum. 
Vigiliae  S.  I'aschae. 
Itominica  .S.  I'aschae. 
Dom.  octava  Paschae  (seu, 

p-jst  albas  pascbales). 
Dom.  1.  p<>bt  Pdacha. 
Dom.  11. 
Dom.  HI. 
Dom.  IV. 
Liunia  major. 
Vigilia  ApostoL  Philippi  et 

Jacobi. 
Dom.  III.  et  IV.  in  Pascha 

R.  R.  de  Auctoritat>'. 
Dom.  V.  et  VI,  in  .Pascba 

R.  R.  de  psalmis. 
In     Natalitiis     Ss.     infra 

Pascha. 
In   Natalitiis  «unius    Mar- 

tyris  sive  Conft-ssori^. 
In  .S.  Crucis  Inventionf. 
In  <'Xaltation<?  S.  Crucis. 
AAcensio  r^jmini. 


A  knowledge  of  the  calendar,  being  indispen- 
lable  for  the  due  performance  of  the  liturgy,  was 
one  of  the  essential  riualifications  for  the  jjriestly 
office.  It  is  a  frequent  injunction  in  the  ca/>i- 
tula  of  bishops,  "  presbyteri  computum  discant." 
.\  canon  of  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  A.D. 
789,  c.  70,  and  the  Capitulare  Interror/tttiom's, 
A.D.  811,  of  Charlemagne,  i.  68,  enjoin  (with  a 
▼  lew  to  the  supply  of  qualified  persons)  "  ut 
*' '    lie     legentium     puf^rorum     fiant,    psalmos, 

,  cantum,  coinj/iUnm,  >.;ramniaticam 

I  int."  For  instruction  in  this  d«;partment  of 
'  •iic.il  education  and  (!«;clesiustical  learning, 
tre;iti.<te.s  more  or  le>s  copious  were  pr(»vid<!d. 
An  elaborate  work  of  thin  kind  is  the  fit:  C'lMn/nito 

tKiib.inus  Mnuru-t,  archbi.-^hop  of  Mayenco 
.D.  817),  edited  by  liiluxiu^n,  MiH'cUnn.  t.  i. 
1.  s'lq.     Yearly,  oti  the  fe.uit  of  tpiphany,  the 


bishop  announced  the  date  of  Easter  for  that 
year,  as  enjoined  e.g.  by  the  4th  Council  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  541,  can.  l(Bruns,  ii.  201):  and  from 
him  the  clergy,  together  with  this  announcement, 
received  notice  of  any  new  festival  appointed,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  entered  in  theii 
calendar,  and  made  known  to  the  people. 

It  results,  partly  from  these  subsequent  addi- 
tions made  to  the  original  texts  of  the  calendars, 
which  cannot  always  be  discriminated  in  the 
MSS.  by  difference  of  handwriting,  colour  of  the 
ink,  and  other  palaeographical  criteria,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  say  to  what  age,  or  to  what 
province  of  the  Church,  a  given  calendar  belongs. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  contains  the 
genuine  materials  of  such  lists  existing  in  times 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
For  of  these  lists,  scarcely  any  can  be  supposed 
to  have  escaped,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
from  the  rigorous  search  then  decreed  for  the 
general  destruction  not  only  of  the  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  of  all  liturgical  and  ecclesi- 
astical documents,  among  wnich  the  calendars, 
lists  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  and  acts  of  martyrs, 
held  an  important  place  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  2 ; 
Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  iv.  36).  Some  rules,  how- 
ever, which  may  help  to  determine  the  relative 
antiquity  of  extant  calendars,  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized, chiefly  from  Binterim,  Denkwiirdig- 
kerten,  v.  i.  20,  sqq. : — 

1.  Brevity  and  simplicity  in  the  statement 
concerning  the  holy-day  are  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  times.  Only  the  name  of  the  martyr 
was  given,  without  title  or  eulogy  ;  even  the 
prefix  S.  or  B.  (sanclus,  beatus)  is  sparingly 
used.  Sometimes  the  martyrs  of  a  whole  pro- 
vince are  included  under  a  single  entry.  Thus 
the  Calendar  of  Carthage,  in  which  eighty-one 
days  are  marked,  has,  at  2  Kal,  Jan.  Sanctorum 
lemidensium :  15  Kal.  Aug.  SS.  Scilitanonnn. 
In  several  other  calendars,  one  name  is  given,  with 
the  addition,  et  sociorum  (or  comituni),  ejus. 

2.  To  one  day  only  one  cele'bration  is  assigned 
in  the  oldest  calendars.  "  Commemorationes  " 
were  unknown  or  very  rare  in  the  earlier  times. 
These  seem  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  9th 
century,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  ©f 
saiats'  days. 

3.  The  relative  antiquity  of  a  calendar  is 
especially  indicated  by  the  paucity,  or  entire 
absence,  of  days  assigned  to  the  B.  Virgin  Mary. 
Writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  satisfy  them- 
selves in  respect  of  this  fact  with  the  explana- 
tion, that  the  days  assigned  to  the  Lord  in- 
clude the  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother.  Thus,  for  example,  Morcelli  {Afr. 
Chriatiana,  cited  by  Binterim,  u.  s.  p.  14)  ac- 
counts for  the  entire  silence  of  the  C'dcnd. 
Cartluig.  concerning  the  days  of  the  V.  Mary  ; 
and  the  like  explanation  is  given  of  the  fact  that 
of  St.  Augustine  we  have  no  sermon  preached  for 
a  festival  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  Another  note  of  antiquity  is  the  absence  of 
all  saints'  days  and  other  celebrations  from  the 
pericKl  during  which  Lent  falls.  Thus  March 
and  A|)ril  in  the  Carthaginian  ('alendar  exhibit 
no  .sucli  days;  and  the  like  blank  appears  in  the 
cilendarH  of  Bucherius  and  Fronto.  For  the 
.'iUt  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodi<;ea  (cir.  A.D. 
!J.')'J)  enjoins ;  in  ov  htl  iv  TftTaapaKorrrj 
HapTvpwy  yfvtdKioy  iwtrfKf'ii',  iiWh  7(*>f  ayiwv 
fiapTVfiuy  fiytlau  woi(7y    iv   •'nls  aoflfl'iTOJj  koI 
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KvpiaKa7i'  "a  martyr's  day  must  not  b«  kept 
during  the  quadragesima,  but  must  (at  that 
time)  be  reserved  for  sabbaths  and  Lord's-days  " 
(liruns,  i.  78).  And  with  this  agreed  the  rule 
of  the  Latin  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  1st 
canon  of  the  10th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  656 
(Bruns,  i.  298),  where,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  falling  of  Lady-day  (F.  of  Annunciation, 
25  Mar.)  in  Lent,  or  on  Easter-day  itself,  it  is 
said  :  "  eadem  festivitas  non  potest  celebrari 
condigne,  cum  interdum  quadragesimae  dies  vel 
paschale  festum  videtur  incumbere,  in  quibus 
nihil  de  sanctorum  solemnitatibus,  sicut  ex  anti- 
quitate  regulari  cauttun  est,  convenit  celebrari." 

5.  Before  the  5th  century,  no  day  of  canonised 
bishop  or  other  saint  is  marked  to  be  kept  as 
festival,  unless  he  was  also  a  martyr.  The  oc- 
currence of  any  such  day  is  a  sure  indication 
that  the  calendar  is  of  later  date  than  A.D.  400  ; 
or,  that  the  entry  is  of  later  insertion.  To  the 
bishops  is  assigned  the  term  Deposit io ;  to  the 
martyrs,  \atulis  or  Natalitium. 

6.  Vigils  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  oldest 
calendars.  Not  one  vigil  is  noted  in  the  K(tl. 
JBuchcrianum  and  Kal.  Carthaginense.  The 
Kal.  Frontonianum  (s«/)rn)  has  four.  A  Gallican 
Calendar  of  A.D.  826,  edited  by  d'Achery  {Spi- 
cileg.  X.  130),  has  five  ;  and  another,  by  Martene, 
for  which  he  claims  an  earlier  date  (^Thes.  Anecd. 
V,  65),  has  nine. 

For  the  determination  of  the  Province  or 
Church  to  which  a  Calendar  belongs,  the  only 
criterion  to  be  relied  on  is  the  preponderance  in 
it  of  names  of  martyrs  and  saints  known  to  be 
of  that  diocese  or  province.  Naturally,  each 
Church  would  honour  most  its  own  confessors 
and  champions  of  the  faith.  Especially  does 
tliis  rule  hold  in  respect  of  the  bishops,  whose 
names,  unless  they  were  also  martyrs  or  other- 
wise men  of  highest  note  in  the  Church,  would 
not  be  likely  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  calendars 
of  other  than  their  own  Churches. 

The  Greek  Church  had  its  calendars,  under  the 
title  i(pt]ix(p[i  (^(opraaTiK-i)),  fir)vaiov  ffopT.); 
later,  KaKfyrdpiov,  which,  as  containing  the 
offices  for  each  celebration,  grew  into  enoiTnous 
dimensions.  One  such,  with  the  designation, 
MrjvQ\6yiov  ruv  cvayyeKiccv  kopraariKhv  sive 
K'ticndiirium  Ecclesine  Constuntinopnlitanne, 
edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Albaui  Library 
by  Morcelli,  fills  two  quarto  volumes,  Rome, 
1788.  But  the  title  fir]uo\6yiov  corresponds 
not  with  the  Latin  Kalendarium,  but  with  the 
Martyrologium.  Cave,  in  a  dissertation  ap- 
pended to  his  Ilistoi-ia  Litcraria,  part  ii.  (de 
/.i'jris  et  officiis  ecclcsutsticis  Oraccorum,  p.  43) 
describes  the  KaKtyrdpioy  or  Ejihniwris  ecdcsi  is- 
ti'<i  in  usum  totius  itnni,  m  a  digest  of  all  church 
f.'stivals  and  fasts  tor  the  twelve  months,  day  by 
d.»y,  lioginning  with  September.  "That  calcn- 
d 'rs  of  this  kind  were  comj)osed  for  the  use  of 
til.!  churches  is  plain  from  Bitilioth.  Vindobon. 
C  d.  Hid.  Kid.  xcvii.  num.  xiii.,  which  gives  a 
U'tter  written  by  the  head  of  some  monasterv  in 
reply  to  questions  concerning  monastic  observ- 
aD<'es  of  holydays;  to  which  is  appended  a  com- 
|>lete  Church  Calendar."  [H.  B.] 

CALEPODIUS,  aged  presbyter,  martyr  at 
Rome  under  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
commiMnorated  May  10  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
b'suardi).  [C] 


CALF.  Irrespectively  of  its  meaning  as 
symbol  of  an  Evangklist,  the  image  of  the 
calf  or  ox  is  held  by  ATinghi  (lib.  vi.  ch. 
xxxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  to  represent  th'i  Christian 
soul,  standing  to  Christ  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  sheep  to  the  shepherd.  He  also  takes  the 
calf  or  ox  to  represent  Apostles  labouring  in  their 
ministry,  quoting  various  Fathers,  and  finally 
St.  Chrysostom's  idea,  that  the  oxen  and  fatlings 
spoken  of  as  killed  for  the  Master's  feast  are 
meant  to  represent  prophets  and  martyrs.  The 
calf  or  ox,  as  a  sacrificial  victim,  has  been  ta^en  to 
represent  the  Lord's  sacrifice ;  for  which  Aringhi 
quotes  a  comment  on  Num.  xviii.  These  simili- 
tudes seem  fanciful,  and  pictorial  or  other  repre- 
sentations hardly  exist  to  bear  them  out.  A  calf 
is  represented  near  the  Goo<i  Shepherd  in  Buona- 
rotti  {Vetri,  tav.  v.  fig.  2);  and  Martigny  refers 
to  Allegranza  {Mon.  antichi  de  Milano,  p.  125) 
for  an  initial  letter  at  Milan,  where  the  animal 
is  represented  playing  on  a  lyre  :  typifying,  he 
thinks,  the  subjugation  of  the  human  nature  to 
the  life  of  faith.  He  also  refers  to  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Paedag.  lib.  i.  c.  5)  for  a  com- 
parison of  young  Christians  to  sucking  calves 
(fxo<Txd.pia  ya\adr}vd),  connected  perhaps  in  the 
Father's  mind  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  own; 
though,  as  Bishop  Potter  remarks  in  his  note  (ad 
loc.),  no  such  comparison  exists  in  Scripture. 
The  plate  in  Allegranza  is  of  considerable  interest, 
being  from  a  '"  marmo  "  belonging  to  the  ancient 
pulpit  of  S.  Ambrogio.  The  call  is  lying  down, 
and  turning  up  its  forefoot  to  hold  the  lyre,  or 
"  antica  cetra."  Jt  is  engraved  in  the  loop  of  an 
initial  D.  The  preceding  "marmo"  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  Agape,  I'yom  the  posterior  parapet 
of  the  pulpit;  and  Allegranza  considers  the  calf 
to  be  a  symbol  connected  with  the  Agape.  See 
above,  Clem.  Alex.  Paedtg.  i.  5.  See  also  s.  v. 
Lykk,  that  instrument  being  held  typic;il  of  the 
human  body  in  its  right  state  of  harmony  with, 
and  subjection  to,  the  divinely-guided  soul.  For 
oxen  with  Dolia  see  Bottari,  iii.  155.  184. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CALIGAE.  These  were  stockings,  made  of 
various  material,  serving  for  a  defence  against 
cold,  and  as  such  worn  at  times  by  soldiers 
(Casaubon  on  Suetonius)  ;  by  monks,  if  infirm 
or  exposed  to  cold  (Cassianus,  lib.  i.  c,  10  ;  S. 
Benedictus,  lu'guLi,  c.  62  ;  Gregor.  Magnus,  IHal. 
cc.  2,  4) ;  an<i  by  bishops  in  out-door  dress 
(Gregor.  Turou.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  vi.  c.  31). 
The  Rule  of  St.  Ferreolus  (quoted  by  Ducange, 
8.  v.),  c.  32,  has  an  amusing  passage  forbidding 
the  elaborate  cro.ss-gartering  of  these  caligat^ 
out  of  mere  coxcombry.  The  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  the  c^aligae  as  among  the  "sacred 
vestments "  to  be  worn  by  bishops  and  cardi- 
nals is  Ivo  Carnotensis  (tlll5).  "  Antequara 
induantur  sandaliis  vestiantur  caligis  byssinis 
vel  liueis,  usque  ad  genua  j>rotensis  et  ibi  bent 
constrictis"  (>W-f/io  de  sUjuijicationibxis  indumen^ 
tonitn  s<.icerdotaliwny  apud  Hittorpium  de  Div. 
(>/.).  [W.  B.  M.] 

CALIXTUS  [Callistus]. 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY  is  more  a 
matter  of  Christian  ethics  than  of  Church  canons; 
and  in  that  point  of  view  it  became  mixed  up,  io 
the  Church  of  the  4th  century  and  onwards,  with 
the  parallel  cases  of  the  adoption  of  the  monastio 
or  the  celibate  life.     The  temper  that  ought  to 
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animate  those  who  are  to  be  ordained  was  held 
to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sincere  and  pure  desire 
to  serve  God  in  some  special  way,  but  on  the 
other,  also,  a  shrinking  from  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministry  ;  on  the  one  hand,  obedience 
to  the  call  of  superiors,  and  faith  to  undertake 
duties  which  came  by  no  .self-seeking,  on  the  other, 
humility,  that  was  really  the  more  worthy  the 
more  it  felt  its  own  unworthiness.     In  a  word, 
the  true  nofo  episcopari  spirit  was  held  to  extend, 
in  measure,    to   the   lower  orders   also.      Com- 
pare Rom.  X.  15,  and  Heb.  v.  4,  5.     Under  this 
view  of  the  ca.se,  it  was  not  indeed  the  absolute 
law,  but  it  naturally  came  to  pass,  and  so  was 
the  common  rule,  that  the  bishops,  or  the  right- 
ful electors  (which  included,  of  course,  the  bishop 
or  the  bishops,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  pres- 
byterate,  up  to  at  any  rate  the  3rd  century,  the 
clergy  and  people  also)  should  choose  at  least  to 
the  higher  orders,  and  in  such  case  the  canons 
enacted  that  any  one  already  in  orders  in  any 
degree  could  not  i-efuse  to  accept.     A  like  rule 
would  apply  in  a  less  degree  to  the  first  entry 
into  the  ministry  ;  the  supply  in  both  cases  being 
supplemented  by  voluntary  candidates,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  it  being  held  the  best 
that  the  call  should  come  from  others,  who  had 
authority.      A  Carthaginian   canon   among    the 
Cod.  Can.  Afric.  (Graec.  c.  31)  rules  that  "  qui- 
cumque    clerici   vel   diaconi   pro   necessitatibus 
ecclesiarum  non  obtemperaverint  episcopis  suis 
volentibus   eos   ad   honorem   ampliorem   in  sua 
ecclesia  promovere,  nee  illic  ministrent  in  gradu 
suo,  unde  recedere  noluerunt;"    And  for  the  case 
of  the  episcopate,  in  particular,  see  under  BisnOP. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  call  certainly  needed  not 
of  necessity  to  originate  with  the  bishop,     it  was 
open,  and  it  was  held  a  pious  act,  for  parents  to 
devote  their  children  to  the  ministry,  not  com- 
pelling, but  exhorting  and  encouraging  them  so 
to  devote  themselves.     See,  e.g.  Gaudent.  Brix. 
(Jierm.  2),  and  St.  Augustin  {Epist.  199);  the 
former  speaking  also  of  virgins  and  the  latter 
of  monks,  but    both   likewise  of  the  ministry. 
Ctmc.  Tolet.  11.  A.D.  531,  regulates  the  education 
of  those,  "  quos  voluntas  parentum  a  primis  in- 
fantiae   annis   in   clericabus   officio   manciparit." 
Pope  Siricius  {typist.  I.  cc.  9,  10)  had,    before 
that(A.D.  385-398),  regulated  the  several  periods 
of  years  during  which  such  should  remain  suc- 
cessivelv   in   each   order  of  clergy.      And  Cone. 
Ernerit.  K.li.  666,  can.  18,   bids  the  "  parochiani 
presbyteri "  choose  promising  young  people,  and 
"  de  ecclesiae  suae  familia  clericos  sibi  faciant." 
Nor  was  this  restricted   to  young  people  with 
their   parents'  consent.      Setting    aside   sj>ecial 
occupations,  &c.,  which  constituted  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  holy  orders  altogether,  it  was  open  to 
older  men  also  to  offer  themselves  for  the  mi- 
nijttry ;  but  under  certain  couditions,  in  order  to 
ensure  purity  of  motive.    Pope  Siricius  (as  above) 
prmits  the  "  aetate  jam  grandaevus  "  to  hasten 
**  ex  laico  ad  sacram   militiam   pervenire ;"   but 
be  in  only   to   obtain  the  presbyterate  or  epis- 
copate "  acceMsu  temporum,  ...  hi  eum  cleri   ac 
plebi»  vocarit  electio."      A  couple  of  centuries 
later,  Gregory  the  Great  required   in  like  ca«e  a 
probation  in  a  monaHtery  (.!»<.  Diac.  lib.  ii.  c.  16). 
The  Council  of  (.'on-Htautiuople,  A.D.  869  (can.  5), 
prohibited  only  thoH«  (of  benatorial  rank  or  otlier 
worldly  fwifjupation)  who  nought  to  be  tonsured 
from   ambitiouH  or  worldly  motives,  expressly 
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excepting  others  of  a  different  temper.  And 
canons  like  those  of  the  Council  of  Rouen  in  1072 
must  be  undei'stood  with  a  like  exception,  which 
sentence  those  "  clerici "  to  be  deposed  *'  qui  non 
electi  nee  vocati  aut  nesciente  episcopo  sacris 
ordinibus  se  intromittunt."  In  short,  the  words 
of  Hincmar  express  the  Church's  view  of  the 
subject,  who  praises  certain  clergy,  who  "  non 
importune  ad  ordinationem  . . .  se  ingesserunt . . . 
sed  electi  et  vocati  obedierunt"  (Hincm.  Epist. 
ad  Nicolaum  Fapam,  0pp.  ii.  308) ;  and  these  of 
St.  Augustin,  "  Honor  te  quaerere  debet,  non 
ipsum  tu"  (^Hom.  13,  in  Quinquaginta),  proceed- 
ing to  quote  the  parable  about  taking  the  lowest 
room.  See  also  St.  Chrys.  De  Sacerd.  i.  3,  and 
in  1  Tim.j  Horn.  1.  The  call  to  the  ministry,  then, 
in  the  earlier  Church,  meant,  in  the  case  of  the 
ministry  in  general,  the  invitation,  approaching 
to  a  command,  of  the  bishop ;  but  this  might  be 
anticipated,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  vo- 
luntary offering  of  himself  by  the  candidate  ; 
if  possible,  in  his  youth,  but  allowably  at  any 
age.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  orders,  it  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  the  outward  call  of  the 
rightful  patrons  (so  to  call  them)  of  the  parish 
or  diocese.  Who  occupied  this  position  in  respect 
to  presbyters  or  to  bishops  at  successive  periods, 
will  be  found  under  Bishop,  Priest  ;  but  the 
bishop  did  so  primarily  and  properly,  and  of 
course  had  in  every  case  and  always  the  right 
of  examination  and  (if  he  thought  good)  rejection, 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  ordination.  The 
inward  call  of  later  days — i.  e.  the  self-devotion 
of  the  candidate  himself  in  real  sincerity  and 
earnestness — wa.s  assumed  throughout.  And  all 
regulations  on  the  subject  tended  to  sift  and  test 
the  reality  of  that  inward  call.  (Thomassin, 
De  Benef.  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc.  23,  sq.)       [A.  W.  H.] 

CALLICULAE.     Ornaments  for  the  alb  or 

white  tunic,  made  either  of  some  richly-coloured 
stuff  or  of  metal.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen: 
in  Perret,  Gatacomhes  de  Borne*,  ii.  pi.  7  ;  and  in 
Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati,  vi.  5,  xxv.  4.  For  further 
particulars  see  Martiguy,  Diet,  des  Ant.Chre't.,  and 
Ducange,  Glossarium  in  voc.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CALLINICUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Apollonia 
under  Decius,  is  commemorated  Jan.  28  (^Mart. 
Usuardi) ;  July  29  (C'a/.  JJyzant.). 

2.  Commemorated  Dec.  14  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.'\ 

CALLISTE,  with  her  brothers,  martyr,  is 
commemorated  Sept.  1  {Cul.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CALIJSTKATUS  and  the  forty-nine  martyrs- 
(a.d.  288)  are  commemorated  July  1  (^Cal.  Ar^ 
men.) ;  Sept.  27  (Cat.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CALLISTUS.  (1)  With  Carisius  and  seven 
others,  martyrs  at  Corinth,  commemorated  April 
16  {Mart.  liom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2),  or  CATJXTUS,  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
an.  223,  commemorated  Oct.  14  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CALLOCERUS,  oV  CALOCERUS,  eunuch, 
martyr,  commemorated  May  19  {Kal.  Bucher., 
Mftrt.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi);  Feb.  11  {Mart. 
Bedae).  [C] 

CALOYKRS.  The  monks  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  word  is  derived  eitlier  from  koAov 
and  yripa%,  or,  more  probably  from  ndhoi  and 
yiptnv,  signifying  a  good  old  age.  Applied  at 
first    to    the   elder   monks   exclusively,    it    soon 
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becarre  the  common  designation  of  all.  (Snioer, 
Thcsnur.  s.  v.,  of.  Pallad.  Hist.  L<ius.  ciii.  Ki.\os, 
where  Innocentius  is  railed  b  ndXas  yipwv). 
These  Eastern  monks  have  preserved  from  the 
first,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  the  Mule  of 
St.  Basil.  Thus  their  fa.'<ting8  are  more  frequent 
and  more  rigorous  than  those  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom. Their  offices  too  are  more  lengthy; 
but  partly  from  this  very  circumstance,  and 
partly  from  the  office-books  being  very  costly, 
some  are  not  infreijuently  omitted  (Helyot. 
Hist,  ties  Ordrcs  J\'eli;/.  I.  xix.  6).  They  are 
•  divided,  like  their  Western  brethren,  into  three 
kinds,  Cdcnobitie,  dwelling  together  imder  one 
roof;  Anarhoretne,  scattered  round  the  several 
jvmonasteries  and  resorting  thither  for  solemn  ser- 
'  vices  on  festivals,  &c. ;  and  Ercmit'ie,  or  solitary 
1  recluses.  The  Caeno'ntae,  or  monks  proper,  are 
again  subdivided  into  Archnrii^  novices ;  Micro- 
schemi;  and  Mejaloschemi,  the  highest  grade 
(Helyot.  I.  xi.v.). 

The  "  Hours "  observed  by  the  Caloyers  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the  West,  being,  in 
fact,  derived  from  a  common  source.  After  a 
prolonged  service  at  midnight  they  sleep  from 
2  a.m.  to  5  a.m.  Then  a  .service  corresponding 
to  matins,  lau  Is,  and  prime,  the  last  portion  ff 
which  is  simultaneous  with  suurise.  After  an 
interval  spent  in  their  cells,  they  meet  again  at 
9  a.m.  for  tierce,  scxt,  and  mass.  At  mid-day 
dinner,  with  the  usual  led  ions,  in  the  refectory. 
At  4  p.m.  vespers;  at  G  p  m  sujiper,  followed  by 
the  otto's  6  iTTvoi',  a  sort  of  compline;  at  8  p.m.  to 
bed  (Helyot.  I.  xi.\.). 

They  have  four  especial  seasons  of  fasting  in 
the  yeai",  and  their  abstinence,  as  has  been  said 
already,  is  more  severe  than  in  Western  climes. 
Besides  Lent,  as  in  the  West,  there  are  the  "  Fast 
of  the  A])ostles,"  commencing  on  the  8th  day 
af^er  Whitsunday,  and  lasting  about  3  weeks; 
the  "Fast  of  the  Assumjttion,"  lasting  14  davs; 
and  "Advent"  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

Their  robes,  more  flowing  and  voluminous  than 
those  of  Western  Onlers,  are  marked  on  the  cape 
with  the  Cross,  and  with  the  letters  IC.  XC.  NC. 
(.Ie«us  Christus  Vincit).  The  tonsure  extends 
all  over  the  head;  but  they  wear  beards  (cf. 
Mab.  Ann.  I.  xv.  32).  (Helyot.  I.  xix.).  Nu- 
merous lay  brothers  are  attached  to  each  monas- 
tery, for  the  field  work ;  and  considerable  taxes 
are  collected  from  each  by  the  "exarchs"  or 
visitors,  for  the  Patriarch  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

The  greatest  of  the  Asiatic  monasteries  is  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  tbunded,  it  is  said,  l>y  Justinian,  and 
r--»nowned  as  the  residence  of  St.  Athanasius  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  of  St.  Jchn  Climacus,  whose  name 
figures  in  Western  Hagiologies  also.  Here,  as  at 
Mt.  Ciisino.  the  abhat  exercises  a  large  ecclesia.s- 
ticAl  juris.liction:  he  is  archbishop  rjr  o//i-iV>.  As 
A  precjiution  against  Arabs  there  arc  no  doors, 
and  the  only  gateway  is  blocked  up,  Pi-ovisions 
and  pilgrimi.  &c.,  are  all  drawn  up  in  a  basket 
to  the  window.  In  Kurope  there  are  .several 
monasteries;  among  which  that  of  St.  Sjihas,  in 
the  wilderness  near  BethUhem,  and  those  on  the 
isles  in  the  I^evant  are  famous.  lUit  the  greatest 
are  those  on  Mt.  Athos,  where  the  })eniasula  is 
entirelv  and  exclusivelv  occupicl  bv  the  "Ca- 
' *•  (Helyot.  I).      '  ■  [I.  G.  S.] 
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society  like  the  Christian  Church  should  escape 
misrcpre.sentations.  It  had  enemies  on  all  sides. 
It  oHended  men  by  presenting  a  higher  standard 
of  purity  than  their  own,  and  they  revenged 
themselves  by  imputing  to  it  their  own  impurity. 
The  secrecy  that  attended  some  portions  of  its 
life  or  worship  gave  rise  to  suspicions.  Other 
societies,  heretical  or  fantastic,  which  were  popu- 
larly identified  with  it,  brought  upon  it  the  dis- 
credit to  which  their  defects  made  them  liable. 
Popular  credulity  was  ready  to  accept  any  sensa- 
tional tale  of  horror  which  malice  or  ignorance 
might  suggest.  The  result  was  that  the  popular 
feeling  of  dislike  took  definite  shape,  and  that 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  the  first 
three  centuries  were  stimulated  by  tiie  general 
belief  that  they  were  guilty  of  crimes  which 
made  them  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Bnt 
over  and  above  these  influences,  there  waa  also, 
if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  many  early 
Christian  writers,  a  system  of  calumny,  organised 
and  deliberate,  of  which  the  Jews  were  the  chief 
propagators.  Envoys  (av6(rTo\oi)  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  with  circular  lettei*s  to  the  synagogues 
throughout  the  empire,  and  these  became  centres 
from  which  the  false  reports  were  disseminated 
among  the  heathen  (Just.  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
c.  17,  p.  2M  ;  Euseb.  in  Fsui-nn,  xviii.  1,  p.  424). 
They  spread  the  charge  of  Atheism,  which  was 
so  large  an  element  in  the  accu.sations  to  which 
Christians  were  exposed,  and  were  active,  as  in 
the  case  of  Polycarp,  in  stirring  up  the  multi- 
tude (^//J5f.  >^tn/rn.  9;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
1).  The  calumnies  in  question  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  subject-matter  of  the  Apologetic  trea- 
tises of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  Of  these, 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  ad  Autioncs,  as  be'"" 
addressed,  not,  like  his  A})olo>jies,  to  emperors 
and  proconsuls,  but  to  the  Gentiles  at  laree,  s 
perhaps,  the  most  exhaustive.  It  will  oe  c«.u- 
venient  to  deal  with  the  chief  charges  singly. 

(1.)  The  Agapae  and  the  more  .s;icred  Supper 
\vhich  was  at  first  connected  with  them,  fur- 
nished material  for  some  of  the  more  horrible 
charges.  "Thyesteian  banquets  and  Oedii)odean 
incest"  became  bye-words  of  reproach  (Athenag. 
Apot.  c.  4)  side  by  side  with  that  of  Atheism. 
When  they  met,  it  w:is  .said,  an  infant  ^^•ns 
brought  in,  covered  with  flour,  and  then  stabbed 
to  death  by  a  new  convert,  who  was  thus  initi- 
ateil  in  the  mysteries.  The  others  then  ate  the 
flesh  and  licked  up  the  \)lood.  This  was  the 
sacrifice  by  which  they  were  bound  together 
(Tertull.  ad  Nat.  i.  iV) ;  Aix>l.  c.  8;  Minuc. 
Felix,  (k'tar.  c.  9).  Two  sources  of  this  mon- 
.strous  statement  may  be  a.ssigned  with  some  pro- 
bability. ('OTo  drink  of  human  blood  had  actually 
been  made,  as  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina,  a 
bond  of  union  in  a  common  crime  (Sallust,  CatH. 
c.  22),  and  the  blood,  it  was  said,  was  that  of  a 
slaughtered  child  (iHo.  Cass,  xxxvii.  30).  It 
had  entered  into  the  popular  Imagination  as  one 
of  the  horrors  of  a  secret  con.spiracv.  Christians 
were  regarded  as  members  of  a  secret  society, 
conspiring  together  for  the  downfal  of  the  re- 
ligion and  }M»lity  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural 
to  think  that  they  had  like  rites  of  initiation. 
(h)  The  language  of  devout  Christians  as  to  the 
Supper  of  which  they  partook  would  tend  to  con- 
firm, even  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  belief.  It 
was  not  common  bread  or  common  wine  which 
they  ate  and   drank    but  Flesh  and  Blood.     By 
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participation  in  that  flesh  and  blood  they  be- 
came members  of  one  body.  It  is  siuguhir,  how- 
ever, that  the  Apologists  do  not  meet  the  charge 
with  this  explanation,  but  confine  themselves 
(/.  c.)  to  dwelling  on  the  incredibility  of  such 
charges,  on  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
prt  them.  Their  unwillingness  to  expose  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith  to  the  scorn  of 
the  heathen  was,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the 
cause  of  this  reticence. 

(2.)  Next  in  order  came  the  charge  of  im- 
purity. When  the  members  of  a  Christian 
Church  met,  men  and  women,  it  was  at  night. 
A  lamp  gave  light  to  the  room,  and  to  its  stand 
a  dog  was  fa.stened.  After  they  had  supped 
and  were  hot  with  wine,  meat  was  tlirowu 
to  the  dog  so  as  to  make  him  overthrow  the 
lamp-stand  in  his  struggles  to  get  at  it,  and 
then  the  darkness  witnessed  a  scene  of  shameless 
and  unbridled  lust,  in  which  all  laws  of  nature 
were  set  at  nought  (Tertull.  Afol.  c.  8 ;  ad 
Nat.  c.  16;  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  7-15;  Origen,  c. 
Cels.  vi.  27  ;  Minuc.  Felix  c.  9).  Here,  too,  we 
may  trace  the  calumny  to  two  main  sources. 
(a)  In  the  Bacchanalia  and  other  secret  mys- 
teries, revelations  of  which  had  from  time  to 
time  startled  the  Roman  world  (comp.  Livy, 
xxxix.  13  for  those  of  B.C.  185),  turpitude  of 
this  kind  had  been  but  too  common.  Men  of 
prurient  imaginations  imputed  it  even  where  the 
lives  of  the  accused  were  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion to  it.  (6)  The  name  of  the  Agapae,  inter- 
preted as  such  men  would  interpret  it,  was  sure 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  They  could  form 
no  other  notion  of  a  "  love-feast"  held  at  night. 
It  may  be  that  the  "  holy  kiss,"  the  "  kiss  of 
peace,"  which  entered  into  the  early  ritual  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  distorted  in  the  same  way ; 
and  that  the  names  of  "  brother"  and  "  sister  " 
bv  which  Christians  spoke  of  each  other  were 
associated  with  the  thought  that  the  intercourse 
which  was  assumed  to  take  place  was  incestuous 
in  its  nature  (Minuc.  Felix,  /.  c).  (c)  It  seems 
probable  that  in  some  ca:5es  abuses  of  this  kind 
did  actually  exist  in  the  Agapae.  [Agapae.] 
They  became  conspicuous  for  licence  and  revelry. 
The  language  of  the  later  Apostolical  Epistles 
(2  Pet.  ii.  LS,  Jude  v.  12)  shows  that  excesses 
had  occurred  even  then.  The  followers  of  Car- 
pocrates  followed  m  the  same  line,  and  are  said 
byClement  of  Alexandria  (.S7/om.  iii.  2-4,  p.  185), 
and  Eusebius  (//.  L\  iv.  7,  §  5)  to  have  been 
guilty  in  their  Aga/xie  of  practices  identical  with 
those  which  were  popularly  imputed  to  the 
Christians  at  large. 

(3.)  The  charge  of  Atheism  was  natural  enough 
a«  against  those  who  held  aloof  from  all  temples 
and  altars,  and,  though  it  was  a  formidable 
weafK)n  in  the  hands  of  their  jtersecutors,  can 
hardly  be  classed  an  a  distinct  calumny.  Still 
less  can  we  group  under  that  head  the  accusii- 
tif.n  that  they  worshij)|»ed  one  who  had  died  a 
m.ilefactor'H  death,  thou^^h  this  too  from  tlie 
time  of  the  Apostles  dfiwnward  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  reproach  (Tacit.  Annd.  xv.  6.};  Ju>tin 
M.  Di'il.  c.  Tryph.  c.  9;i;  Minuc.  Fel.  p.  80). 
It  wn«  not  strange  either  that  the  reverential 
u-»»?  which  the  Christians  of  the  2n(l  century 
made  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  lead  to  the 
notion  that  they  wor;>hi|iped  the  cross  itself. 
We  may  wonder  rather  that  the  ApoIo;4ist  who 
•peaks  of  the  accusation  should  be  content  altuost 


to  admit  the  fat  t  without  any  explanation,  and 
to  retort  with  the  argument  that  the  frame t^'ork 
scaffolding  of  most  cf  the  idols  before  which  the 
Gentiles  bowed  down  exhibited  the  same  form 
(Tertull.  ^/;o/.  c.  16).  We  enter  upon  the  region 
of  distinct  slander,  however,  when  we  come 
across  statements  of  another  kind,  as  to  the 
objects  of  Christian  adoration.  Of  these  the 
most  astounding  is  that  they  worshipped  their 
God  under  the  mysterious  form  of  a  man  with 
an  ass's  head.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a 
chai'ge  should  have  been  thought  even  to  need 
denial,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  was  at  one 
time  widely  received.  Tertullian  (Apol.  c.  16  ad 
Nat.  c.  11)  speaks  of  a  caricature  exhibiting  such 
a  form,  with  the  inscription  "  The  God  of  the 
Christians"— ONOKOITES."  And  a  picture  an- 
swering to  this  description  has  actually  been 
found  on  a  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  A  man  is  represented  as 
offering  homage  to  a  figure  with  an  ass's  head, 
and  underneath  is  the  inscription  AAEXAMEN02 
2EBETE  (for  2EBETAI)  0EON.  The  fragment 
is  now  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  and  exhibits  the 
lowest  style  of  art,  such  as  might  be  found  in 
a  boy-artisan  bent  on  holding  up  some  fellow- 
workman  to  ridicule. •*  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
this  was  but  the  transfer  to  the  Christians  of  an 
old  charge  against  the  Jews,  and  that  there  it 
was  connected  with  the  tradition  that  it  was 
through  the  wild  asses  of  the  desert  that  the 
Jews  had  been  led  to  find  water  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Tacit.  /list.  v.  3). 

(4.)  The  belief  that  Christians  were  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  obtained  even  a  wider  currency, 
and  had  more  plausibility  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  16, 
Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  68).  They  met  together  on 
the  day  which  was  more  and  more  generally 
known  as  the  Dies  Soils.  They  began  at  an 
early  period  to  manifest  a  symbolic  reverence 
for  the  East ;  and  these  nets,  together  with 
the  language  in  which  tjiey  spoke  of  Christ  as 
the  true  Tight,  and  of  themselves  as  "children 
of  light,"  would  naturally  be  interpreted  as  acts 
of  adoration  to  the  luminary  itself.  With  this 
we  may  perhaps  connect  the  singular  statement 
ascribed  to  Hadrian  that  they  were  also  worshiji- 
pers  of  Serapis  (Vopiscus,  J/ist.  Aug.  p.  719). 
This,  however,  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  popu- 
lar calumny,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning 
and  end  in  the  fantastic  eclecticism  of  tiiat  em- 
peror, who  identified  Serapis  with  the  sun,  and 
so  reproduced  the  current  belief  under  this  form. 
(5.)  It  was  also  reported  that  the  members  of 
the  new  sect  worshipped  their  priests  with  an 
adoration  which  had  in  it  something  of  a  phallic 
character  ("Alii  eos  ferunt  ipsius  anstititis  ac 
sacerdotis  colere  genitalia,"  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav. 
c.  9).  In  this  case,  as  in  the  charge  of  immoral 
excesses,  we  have  probably  the  interpretation 
given  by  impure  minds  to  acts  in  themselves 
blameless.  Penitents  came  to  the  i)resl)ytery  of 
the  church  to  confess  their  sins,  and  knelt  before 
tliem  as  they  sat,  and  this  attitude  may  have 
suggeste<l  the  revolting  caknnny  to  those  who 
could  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  act  of  adoration. 
(6.)  Over  and  above  all  sj)ecilic  charges  there 

•  Tl»;  wonJ  whb  probildy  mount  to  siKnify  "  Ass  born." 
Anottur  nuuliriK  Is  On<jciiouktf.h,  us  if  putKdyiiig 
'Aya)(u)prtT'r)<;,  «n<l  convrj  Inji;  the  nollun  of  Ass-btriult. 

*'  Ht-i:  Uio  wiMxIc.ut  utid'T  Cuucinx. 
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was  the  dislike  which  men  felt  to  a  snoiotv  sn 
utterly  unlike  their  own.  These  men  who  live-l 
apart  trom  the  world  were  a  lucifwja  riatio.  Tiiey 
were  infructnosi  in  ncgotiis.  They  were  guilty 
of  treason  because  they  would  not  ofl'er  sacririce 
for  the  em))erors,  and  looked  for  the  advent  of 
ancthor  kingdom.  They  were  ignorant,  rude, 
uncultivated,  and  yet  they  set  themselves  up 
above  the  wisest  sages.  They  led  men  to  a  dark 
fatalism  bv  ascribing  to  God  all  their  power  to 
act  (Tertull.  Ap'}l.  :i5-4-2).  They  showed  a  de- 
fiant obstinacy  in  their  resistance,  even  to  death, 
to  the  commands  of  civil  magistrates  (Marc. 
Aurel.  xi.  3).  [E.  H.  P.] 

CALUMNY.    [Detraction;  Slandkr.] 

CAMI3RICUM  CONCILIUM,  ad.  4G5,  is 
H  fiction,  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
fcc.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CAMELAUCIUM.  A  covering  for  the  head, 
in  use  chiefly  iu  the  East,  of  very  unsettled 
orthography.  We  fin<l  rairu'lancum,  cainelaucus, 
calamnucum,  and  in  Greek  Ka,ur}\avKiov  and 
KafxfXavKioy.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  round 
cap  with  ear-flaps  of  fur, 
originally  camel's  hair  if 
the  ordinary  etymology  is 
to  be  accepted,  or  wodl,  and 
sometimes  adorned  with 
gems.  The  form  and  name 
being  preserved,  it  some- 
times became  a  helmet  and 
was  worn  in  battle.  We 
find  it  adopted  both  by 
royal  personages  and  by 
ecclesiastics.  The  head-covering  taken  from 
Totila  when  killed,  a.d.  552,  and  presented  to 
.lubtinian,  is  called  by  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  103) 
Ka.^y]\avKiov  5id\idov.  Constantine  the  Great 
appears  on  his  triumphal  arch  at  Home  similarly 
attired.  [See  Crown.]  Ferrano  (Cosiumi, 
Europa  (Rs)  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pi.  30),  and  Constan- 
tine Porphyr.  (de  Adin.  Fmp.  c.  13)  describe  by 
the  same  name  the  sacred  caps,  preserved  at 
the  high-altar  of  St.  Sophia's,  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sent  by  an  angel's  hands 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  and  used  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

Its  "ecclesia.stiial  use  in  the  East  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  coufine«l  to  the  monastic  orders. 
Goar  (  Ku<-h,,lo,j.  p.  156)  tells  us  that  the  mitre 
of  the  metroj)olitan  of  Constantinople  had  this 
name  only  when  he  w.i.s  taken  from  the  monastic 
ranKS.  It  is  defined  by  Allatius  {de  utrius- 
t/»e  Ecrl.  Conscns.  lib.  iii.  c.  viii.  no.  12,  apud 
i)ucange),  n.s  a  round  woollen  cap  worn  by 
monks.  It  was  worn  by  Armenian  bishops  when 
oiKciating  at  the  altar  (i7).,  Isaac  Invectio  secunda 
in  Arnu'n.  p.  414).     [MiTiiK.] 

Puller  particulars  and  authorities  may  be 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  (.ilossarj  of 
I'ucunge.  For  its  form.  Ferrano  n..s.,  Goar, 
JJUiholo;/.  p.  l.'iG,  Hnd  the  j)lates  prefixed  to 
Ducange's  Gioss.  Med.  ct  Inf.  Uracc,  may  be  con- 
bulted.  [E.  v.] 

CAMKRA  PARA:ME\TI.    [Sacristy.] 

CAMISIA.  (Hence  the  Fttl.  'Camicia'  a 
»!iirt,  and  *  Camice  '  an  alb;  >y».  'Camisa  ;  '  and 
tlie  /•>.  •  Chemi.se,'  in  I^nguedoc  *Camise.')  St. 
.lerome  (A;;,  nd  F<ihiol<tm\  in  describing  the 
vestments  of  th«  Jewish  priesthood  ("  Volo  pro 
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If-gentis  facilitate  abuti  sermone  milgaio.  Solent 
militantes  habere  lineas  quas  camisias  vocant 
sic  aptas  membris  et  astrictas  corporibus  v\ 
expediti  sint  vel  ad  cunsum  vel  ad  praclia,"  &c.), 
and  a  scholiast  on  Lucan  (sutiarum  est  genus  ves- 
timentiquod  vulgo  camisia  dicitur,id  est  interula) 
speak  of  this  word  as  belonging  to  the  linjva 
vuijaria.  St.  Jerome's  description  shews  it  to 
have  been  a  shirt  fitted  to  the  body  so  as  to 
admit  of  active  exertion  of  the  limbs,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  flowing  garments  worn  bv 
the  more  wealthy  in  ordinary  life.  St.  Isidore 
(Oriij.  xix.  22,  29)  derives  the  word  "a  aimis" 
("  quod  in  his  dormimus  in  camis,  id  est  in  stratis 
nostris  ").  With  him  it  is  a  night-shirt  or  bed- 
gown. The  word  *cama*  still  retains  the 
meaning  of  a  *  bed  '  in  the  Spanish  language,  to 
which  St.  Isidore,  himself  a  Spaniard,  seems  to 
refer.  The  Arabic  '  kamis '  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  Spanish  'aimisa.'  See  further 
references  in  Menage,  Diet.  Ety.n.  'Chemise,'  and 
in  Ducange,  Glossarium,  'camisia.'      [W,  B.  M.] 

CAMPAGAE.  (Other  forms  of  the  same  word 
are  Campacus,  Gambacus,  Campobus.)  A  kind  of 
ornamented  shoe  worn  by  emperors  and  kings 
(Trebellius,  in  Gallieno ;  Capitolinus,  in  Musi' 
min.  Jun.)  and  by  various  officers  of  state  ("  jir'-e 
toribus  Palatinis  et  quibusvis  aliis:"  cf.  Ducange, 
in  roc).  At  a  later  period  they  were  worn  by 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  by  others 
elsewhere,  but  in  disregard  of  the  special  privi- 
leges claimed  in  regard  of  thrse  by  Roman  autho- 
rities. Gregor.  Magnus,  Ep.  vii.  indict,  i.  ep.  28. 
*•  Pervenit  ad  nos,"&c.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CAMPANA.     [Bi-LL.] 

CAMPANARIUS.  The  special  office  of 
Campamt7'ius,  or  bell-ringer,  in  a  church  is  j>er- 
haps  not  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  first 
eight  centuries.  See,  however,  the  so-calle<l 
Exccrpta  Ejberii,  c.  2,  and  the  Leges  J'reibyt. 
Xorthumhr.  c.  36. 

In  more  ancient  times  the  duty  of  ringing  the 
bells  at  the  })roper  seasons  seems  to  have  been 
laid  upon  the  priests  themselves  {Cop'tulare 
Episcop.  0.  8  ;  Capit.  Caroli  Mugni,  lib.  vi.  c. 
168).  To  the  same  effect  Amalarius  {ik  Dir. 
Ofi.  iii.  1)  says,  speaking  of  the  ringing  of  bells, 
"  ne  despiciat  presbyter  hoc  opu>  agere."  (Du- 
cange s.  vv.  CamjKitium,  Cittnj-nniarius.)  In  later 
times  the  Ostiarius  was  the  bell-ringer  (Martene 
de  Jiit.  Eccl.  ii.  18,  ed.  1783).  [C] 

CAMPANILE.     [Bklfry:  Tower.] 

CAMPIO,  "champion":  one  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  fight  for  another  in  cases  where 
single  combat  was  permitted  by  law  to  decide 
the  right  *'  in  c  mjx>  dtteHnm  ixercens."  Peojtle 
were  allowed  their  advocate  in  court,  and  their 
champion  in  the  field.  But  the  latter  was  a 
mediaeval  institution,  and  therefore  beyond  our 
limits.  He  was  a  superior  personage  to  the 
gladiator  of  old  Home,  so  far  in  that  he  fought, 
not  for  a  mere  display  of  brute  force,  but  for 
the  triumph  of  justice.  See  Du  Cange,  H'^if- 
mann,  Spclman,  and  Blount,  s.  v.  [B.  S.] 

CANA,  MIHACLE  OF.  Repre.sentations 
of  tills  miracle  fre<juently  present  themselves 
in  Christian  art.  It  was  early  supposed  to  l.e 
typical  of  the  Eucharist ;  indeed,  Theojthilus  of 
Antioch,  so  far  back  as  the  2nd  century,  looks 
on  the  change  of  the  water  as  figurative  of  the 
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grace  communicated  in  baptism  (^Comment,  in 
Evang.  lib.  iv.).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech. 
xxii.  11)  says  it  represents  the  change  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ; 
and  this  idea  has  been  applied  with  eager  incon- 
sequence to  the  support  of  the  full  dogma  of 
transubstantiation.  The  miracle  is  represented 
on  an  ivory,  published  by  Mamachi,  Bottari,  and 
Gori,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  covering  of  a  throne  belonging  to  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  and  is  referred  to  the  7th  century. 
Bandini  {In  Tabulam  eburneam  Observationes,  4to. 
Florentiae,  1746)  gives  a  plate  of  it:  and  the 
present  writer  saw  it  in  the  Duomo  of  Ravenna 
in  1871.     See  woodcut. 
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In  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  and  xxxii.,  our  Saviour, 
wearing  the  ordinary  tunic,  and  toga  over  it, 
touches  or  points  respectively  to  three  and 
two  vessels  with  a  rod.  In  tav.  li.  five  jars  are 
given,  as  also  in  Ixxxviii. ;  four  in  tav.  Ixxxix. 
The  ves.sels  or  bydriae  are  of  different,  and  gene- 
rally humble  forms,  on  these  sarcophagi,  Bottari 
remarks  that  the  sculptors  may  have  been  ham- 
pered by  knowing  the  water-vessels  to  have 
been  large,  containing  a  "  metretes."  But  those 
on  Bandini's  ivory  are  gracefully-shaped  am- 
phorae. Here  the  Lord  bears  a  Greek  cross  on  a 
staff,  and  motions  with  the  other  hand  to  the 
bridegroom,  or  a  servant,  who  is  carrying  a  cup 
to  the  master  of  the  feast,  gazing  steadily  at  it, 
anil  extending  his  left  hand  towards  the  Saviour. 
The  first-quoted  of  these  plates  (xix.  and  xxxii.) 
of  B<jttari'h  are  from  sarcophagi  found  in  the 
Vaticiin,  and  of  high  merit  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  The  later  ones,  not  much  inferior,  aie 
from  the  cemetery  of  Lucina,  in  the  Oillixtino 
catacomb,  or  from  a  Harcoj)hagu»  dug  up  in  l'J07, 
in  preparing  foundations  for  theCajiella  Borgliese 
•at  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore.  [li.  St.  J.  T.] 

CAXCKLLI  {I'(>tliuin,  I'ccloritlvi,  Afeniarm ; 
Ki7K>t8€5,  A/3i>0aKTo,  K<iyyf\oi.  KdyK*\\oi, 
KdyK*/\\a).  TbeM;  words  }ir<:  ap|(lii'rl  to  a  jjar- 
titioQ  formed  of  o]>«o  work  iu  wood  or  iroL,  or 


even  of  stone  (Papias,  in  Ducauge,  s.  v.  Cancelhts\ 
especially  to  the  open-work  screen  or  grating 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir.  Euse- 
bius  (Hint.  EccL  x.  4,  s.  44),  after  describing  the 
thrones  of  the  Trp6i5poi  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  greats  church  at  Tyre,  the  benches  (seem- 
ingly) for  the  rest  of  the  clerks,  and  the  altar 
or  sanctuary,  says,  "  These  again,  that  they  might 
be  inaccessible  to  the  laity,  he  enclosed  with 
wooden  gi'atings,  wrought  with  so  delicate  an 
art  as  to  be  a  wonder  to  behold."  These  cancelli 
seem  to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  clergy.     Compare  Church. 

St.  Ambrose  is  said  (Sozomen,  Hist.  EccL  vii. 
25,  317)  to  have  excluded  the  emperors  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  assigned  them  a  place 
just  outside  the  rails  which  enclosed  it  {irpb  tCjv 
5pv(pa.KT(av  rod  Uparelov).  Here  the  UpaTe7ou 
seems  to  correspond  with  what  we  call  the 
chancel,  including  the  whole  of  the  space  as' 
signed  to  the  clergy,  and  not  merely  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  for  the  emperor's  position  is  said  to 
indicate  his  precedence  among  the  people,  and  his 
inferiority  to  the  clergy.  The  rail  seems  to  have 
been,  in  short,  a  chancel-screen  rather  than  an 
altar-rail. 

Cyprian,  in  the  Life  of  Caesarius  of  Aries 
{Acta  SS.  Bened.  saec.  i.  A  pp.)  says  that  the 
saint  did  not  hesitate  to  give  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  things  belonging  to  the  administra 
tion  of  the  sacrament,  as  chalices  and  censers, 
and  even  took  down  the  silver  ornaments  from 
the  cancelli.  In  this  case,  the  context  suggests 
that  the  cancelli  were  near  the  altar.  Paul 
Warnefrid  {De  Episcop.  Metens.  in  Pertz, 
Monuin.  German,  ii.  266)  says  that  Chrodegang 
caused  to  be  made  a  church  in  honour  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  his  altar,  and  cancelli^  and  a  pres- 
bytery, where  again  the  rail  or  grating  seems  to 
have  been  the  enclosure  of  the  altar. 

Athanasius  {Epistola  Qd  Orthodoxos,  0pp.  i. 
646)  speaks  of  the  KayK^Koi  of  a  church  as 
among  the  things  destroyed  by  Arian  fury. 

Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  the  Life  of  Euthymius 
(t  673;  in  Acta  -^bW.  Jmu.  ii.  302  ff.;,  tells  how  a 
Saracen,  leaning  on  the  sci'een  of  the  sanctuaj-y 
(t«P  Kayy(\w  rov  Upaniov)  while  the  offering 
was  being  made,  saw  fire  descend  from  heaven 
and  spread  itself  over  the  altar.  Here  the  screen 
clearly  enclosed  the  bema,  or  sanctuary,  and  ad- 
mitted of  the  altar  being  seen  from  without. 
And  again,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Sabas  (In  Cotelerius, 
Monum.  Eccl.  Graecae^  tom.  iii.),  he  speaks  of  the 
I'ails  of  the  sanctuary  (/c.  rov  Qvaiaar-qplov). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  RuGAi;  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Liber  Lontif calls  among  tho 
presents  of  various  popes  to  Roman  churches  were 
cancellated  doors.     But  see  the  article. 

Germanus  of  Constantinople  ■  {Hist.  Eccl.  p. 
148,  ed.  Paris,  ir)6())  says  that  the  lails  {KayKfWu) 
mark  out  the  space  to  the  outside  of  which  the 
people  may  apjtroach,  while  inside  is  tlie  Holy  of 
Holies,  accessible  only  to  the  priests.  Here  we 
must  conclude,  either  that  the  phrase  tci  Hyia 
ru)v  a.yiu)v  includes  clioir  as  well  as  sanctuary, 
which  is  higiily  improbable,  or  that  the  peoph' 
entered  the  choir  at  any  rate  for  the  purjiose  of 
communicating.     Compare  Ciiom. 

■    It  Im  <l..lllitrill   wllcLlliT    thin  Wulk    Im    t<»    lie    H 1 1 Tl Imi till 

to  tli<-  <><TiiiuiiiiH  of  I  hi;  8ih  c(!ntury,  ur  to  liU  njiuiiMke 
of  the  I'^ih. 
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Duran'ius  (Ratiomle,  i.  3,  IM"})  observes  that  in 
ancieut  times  the  enclosure  of  the  olioir  was  not 
so  high  ai>  to  prevent  the  people  from  seeing  the 
clerks  ;  but  that  in  his  own  time  a  curtain  or 
partition  was  generally  interposed  between  the 
clerks  and  the  people,  so  that  they  could  not  see 
each  other. 

Ducange's-  Glossan/,  s.  v.  Cana-llus ;  Suicer's 
Ti'ies  turus,  s,  vv.  hpxxpoKToVf  KiyK\is,  Kdyyf\a\ 
Mabillon,  Cominent.  I'raev.  in  Oidincin  Horn. 
c.  20,  p.  cxxxvii.  [C] 

(2)  in  addition  to  the  use  of  this  word  for  the 
lattice-work  protecting  the  altar  of  a  church 
and  the  raised  area  on  which  it  stood,  C'li- 
cci'ii  was  also  employed  to  designate  a  railing 
round  a  tomb.  We  nn<l  it  used  in  this  sense  by 
Augustine  (e.g.  Sena,  de  iJivcrs.  xxxi.,  de  Civit. 
Dci  xxii.  7,  &c. ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  de  Mirac.  i. 
»»P  ;  ii.'  20,  4(),  47  ;  id.  Ilist.  vi.  10,  where  thieves 
are  describe  I  as  breaking  into  St.  Martin's 
Church  at  Tours  by  raising  against  the  window 
of  the  apse  ''  cancellum  qui  super  tumulum 
cujusdam  defuncti  erat"). 

Another  word  used  in  the  same  sense  from  the 
kiniilarjty  of  its  form  was  Cutaracta,  nara^- 
'pa.KTi]s,  "  a  portcullis."  The  letters  of  the 
legates  to  Pope  Hormisdas  relative  to  the  re- 
quest of  Justinian  for  some  relics  of  the  ajjostles 
speaks  of  the  "secunda  cataracta."  Labbe' 
Cone.  iv.  1515;  and  the  encyclic  of  Vigilius, 
Ep.  XV.  mentions  the  "  cataracta  Beati  Petri," 
i.e.  the  iron  railing  surrounding  his  "confessio" 
(/6.  V.  330).  [E.  v.] 

CANDELABRUM.    [Corona  Lucis.] 

CANDIDA.  (1)  Wife  of  Artemius,  martyr 
at  Rome,  is  commemorated  June  6  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  of  Rome,  is  commemorated  Aug.  29 
(M'lrt.  Usuar.li).  [C] 

CANDIDUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
memorated Feb.  2  (^Mnrt.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martvr  at  Selniste  in  Armenia,  March  9 
(^Mnrt.  Bedae);  March  11  (J/«r/. 'Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr,  one  of  the  Theban  Legion,  com- 
momorated  Sejit.  22  (Mmt.  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome,  Oct.  3  (Mart.  UsUardi). 
CANDLE.     [Lights:  Taper.]  [C] 
CANDLKMAS.     [Mauy,  Fi:stivals  of.] 
CANISTER,   or   CANISTRUM.      (1)     A 

basket  Used  for  holding  consecrated  bread,  or 
perhaps  Lui/XiiAK.  Compare  AucA.  St.  Jerome 
(Kp.  ad  Luetic,  c.  20),  speaking  of  the  }>ractioe 
among  Christians  in  his  day  of  carrying  home 
the  consecrated  elements  b«ith  of  bread  and 
wine,  uses  the  expre.ssion,  "  Qui  corpus  Domini 
in  canistro  vimineo  et  sanguim-m  portat  in 
vitro;"  from  which  it  appears  that  a  wicker 
b;usket  was  used  for  holding  the  consecrated 
bread. 

This  passage  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a 
fresco  discovered  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Cornelius  bv 
(!avaliere  de'  Rossi.  This  represents  a  fish  sw  im- 
ming  in  the  water,  bearing  on  its  back  a  basket 
having  on  the  toj)  several  sinall  li>aves,  and  inside 
a  red  object,  clearly  visible  througli  the  wicker- 
work,  whicl»  seems  to  be  a  small  glass  flask  of 
wine.  This  is  marked  in  the  engraving  by  a 
somewhat  darker  tint.  We  have  thus  the  Fish, 
the  wtdl-known  symbol  oi  the  Reieemer,  com- 
bined with  the  re})refceutation  of  the  sacred 
bread  and  wine. 


In  another  painting  of  the  same  cemetery  it 
rejjresente  I  a  tiijmd  table,  on  which  are  laid 
three  loaves  and  a  fish,  and  round  which  are 
placed  sev»?n  baskets  full  of  loaves.  Here,  also, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  loaves  are  eucha- 
ristic,  either  as  being  the  loaves  actually  con- 
secrated, or  (hose  blessed  for  distribution  [Eu- 
Lor.iAi:]  (Martiguv,  Diet,  dcs  Ant.  Chr€i. 
p.  246). 


Epiphanius  the  Presbyter  (in  Indicnlo  ad 
Ilormisd  an,  quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  Canisti-um) 
says  that  certain  persous  proved  themselves  to 
be  heretics  by  the  very  fact  that  on  the  approacji 
of  what  they  called  persecution,  i.e.  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  orthodox  Church,  they  con- 
secrated great  quantities  of  sacramental  bread, 
and  distributed  full  baskets  (canistra  plena)  to 
all.  that  they  might  not  be  dejirived  of  com- 
munion. Ducange  refers  this  to  the  eulogiae  ; 
but  the  eulogiae  would  scarcely  have  been 
regarded  as  a  substitute  tor  communion,  and  the 
passage  may  probably  be  ret'erre<l,  like  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  to  the  distribution  of  bread  actually 
consecrated, 

(2)  The  disk  or  tazza  placed  under  a  lamp. 
This  sense  is  frequent  in  the  Liher  I'ontificalis. 
For  instance,  Pope  Adrian  (772-795)  is  said  to 
have  given  to  a  church  twelve  silver  canistriy 
weighing  thirty-six  pounds.  Leo  IIL,  his  suc- 
cessor, gave  a  silver  canister  with  its  chains, 
weighing  fifteen  pounds.  Gregory  IV.  gave  two 
canistra  of  nine  lights  (canistni  ennafcxlia^  ^yvfa- 
<f>wTia).  In  the  latter  case,  the  lights  were 
probably  distributed  round  the  circumference  of 
the  tazza.     (Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.).         [C] 

CANON.  Kavwv,  a  rule;  applied  ecclesias- 
tically to  many  very  diverse  things,  but  with  the 
one  notion  of  fixity  or  regularity  underlying  all 
of  them:  as — 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  as,  i.  themselves  a 
nile  ;  ii.  in  respect  to  the  rule  by  which  to  de- 
termine what  is  Holy  Scripture,  the  latter  being 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  first  applied  to 
them.     [Canonical  liooKs.] 

2.  The  Creed.     [Crekd.] 

3.  The  Roll  of  the  clergy  in  a  particular 
church  (6  iv  t^  Kav6vi  =  clergyman),  tVom  a 
time  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council  (can.  1«3,  17, 
19),  -  6  &yio$  Kavuv  (Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341, 
can.  1),  KardAo^oj  ifpariK6%  (Can.  Apost.  14, 
50),  Albus  (Sidon.  Apollin.  lib.  vi.  ep.  8),  Matfi- 
cula  (dmc.  Aijath.  A.n.  506,  can.  2),  Tabula 
Clericorum  (St.  Aug.  Horn.  50  de  I^ir.).  Henre 
Canonici,  and  Canouicae ;  and  later  still.  Canons 
Secular  and  Canons  Regular.    [Canon ici.] 

4.  Tile  rules,  either  inventetl  or  improved  by 
Eusebius  after  th»»  Mnuotessaron  of  Ammonius, 
for  ascertaining  the  parallel  p.assages  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

5.  Canon  Paschiilis  =  the  rule  for  finding 
Easter.     [EA^rKP.] 

6.  The  fixed  portion  of  the  Encharistic  service. 
[Canon  of  the  Lituroy.] 
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7.  The  hymns  which  formed  invariable  por- 
tions of  services  in  the  Greek  office  books,  e.g. 
6  Meyas  Kauwu.  Kavwv  6  rrji  "t^waews,  Kavuu 
viKpuCifiOS,  Kuv6ves  ^AvaaTaffifioi,  &c.  &c.  (Du 
Cange,  Meursius,  Suicer,  Cave.)  [Canon  of 
Odes.] 

8.  A  Lectionary,  according  to  Gothofred  (see 
Bingham  XIU.  v.  6);  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

9?  A   synodical    decree.      [Canon-law.] 

10.  A  monastic   rule, — Kauwu  ttjs   [xovaxiK^s 
iroAtTCias  (Cave,  Diss,  in  fin.  Hist.  Litt.).    So  also  , 
used  by  the  Pseudo-Egbert.  j 

11.  A  Penitential  (Cave,  ib.).  "Incidere  in 
canona  "  came  to  mean  "  to  incur  penance  "  (Du 
Cange).  ] 

12.  The  epithet  canonicae  was  also  applied 
to, — 

i.  The  Canonical  Letters  given  by  bishops  to 
the  faithful  who  travelled  to  another  diocese. 
[Epistolae.] 

ii.  The  Canonical  Hours  of  prayer.    [HOURS.] 

iii.  "  Canonical  Pensions"  granted  to  a  retired 
bishop  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  foi*mer  see, 
[Bishop;  Pension.] 

The  word  is  used  also,  politically,  of  an  ordi- 
nary as  opposed  to  an  extraordinary  tax  ;  whence 
St.  Athanasius  speaks  of  himself  as  accused  of 
getting  a  Kavuiv  imposed  upon  Egypt  (^Apol.  ii. 
0pp.  i.  178),  which  Sozomen  (vi.  21)  calls  (p6pos  : 
and  also  of  a  pension  or  fixed  payment  (Du  Cange, 
Suicer).  [A  W.  H.] 

CANON  LAW.  The' terra  Canon  Law,  as 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  is  generally 
understood  to  relate  to  that  complex  system  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  which  grew  up  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages.* 
Of  this  system,  however,  it  hardly  falls  within 
our  limits  to  speak.  The  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
which  is  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici,  was  not  drawn  up  until  the  12th 
century,  and  even  the  Decretals  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore,  which  form  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
basis  of  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  did  not  appear 
till  some  time  after  the  year  800.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  earlier 
collections  of  church  law 

'*  It  is  not  'to  be  supposed  (says  Ayliffe,  in 
his  Introduction  to  his  Parer;jon  Juris  Canonici) 
that  the  fx>mmunion  of  the  Cflurch  could  long 
suUist  after  the  death  uf  the  Apostles,  without 
some  other  laws  and  obligations,  holding  men  to 
peace  and  concord  among  themselves,  than  those 
Cijntained  in  holy  writ ;  considering  the  pride 
anl  pashions  of  men,  and  an  overweening  conceit 
of  their  own  particular  ways  m  point  of  Divine 
worship,  and  the  ceremonies  of  it." 

The  earli«"st  approach  to  a  lex  8''ri/>ta  other 
than  and  beyond  the  Scriptures,  probably  con- 
sisted partly  of  letters  of  eminent  bishops  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them  on  disputed 
topic*  (a  kind  of  "  responsa  prudentum  ") — 
partly  of  traditional  maxims,  "  coutfimes,"  sm 
lJ<m>€n  calls  them  {Christianity  and  Mankind, 
vol.  ii.  421),  reduced  to  writing,  aud  gentirally 
accepted,  with  or  without  synodical  sanction — 


*  It  U  Mimftltnf*  also  applied  tn  the  provincial  cationa 
•nd  crMiNtliuitofiH  j)aMW(l  kiy  doni'-Htic  iiyiKxli  in  thiH  c/mn- 
uy.  1*.  is  to  tbt-v:  (bat  lli«;  mt  '2fi  tit.-n.  8,  c.  19,  n-LiiicM. 
but  th>-v  alNfi  U-loiiK  Uj  a  tini<^  niibM-qiKtit  to  tbe  jiar 
•OV,  aiul  do  uol  UihTtton:  faU  U>  be  outkul  hutt:. 


partly  of  decisions  of  local  councils,  in    which 
certain  neighbouring  dioceses  met  together  and 
agreed  upon  rules  for  their  observance  in  com 
mon. 

The  so-called  apostolical  canons,  and  aposto- 
lical constitutions  [see  Apost.  Canons  and 
Apost.  Constitutions]  probably  contain  frag- 
ments derived  from  this  early  })eriod.  Thd 
ancient  pieces  edited  in  Lagarde's  Reliquiae  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Antiquissimte,  and  in  Bickell's 
Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts,  also  pe)-haps  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  state  of  things  at  a  primitive 
stage,  with  more  or  less  of  subsequent  accretion 
and  interpolation. 

Eusebius  mentions  synods  or  meetings  of  the 
orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Easter  contro- 
versy as  early  as  the  close  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury {H.  E.  V.  23;  see  Bickell,  i.  38).  In  the 
3rd  century  like  assemblies  were  held  on  the 
question  of  baptism  by  heretics,  and  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  lapsi.  Of  letters  of  bishops  received 
as  having  weight  in  ecclesiastical  questions,  few 
or  none  remain  of  a  very  early  date.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
hardly  fulfil  this  character,  and  the  pretended 
letters  of  early  popes  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals are  forgeries.  But  in  tlie  3rd  century  we 
have  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  were  written  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them,  and  which  find  a 
place  in  the  Codex  Canonum  of  the  Greek  Church, 
it  is  therefore  possible  that  similar  epistles  of 
other  bishops  may  have  exercised  more  or  less 
influence  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  infant 
churches  during  the  previous  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  pro- 
vincial councils  became  numerous.  Before  the 
year  325  we  have,  foi-  instance,  councils  at  Elvira, 
Aries,  Ancyra,  and  Neocaesarea.  Then  begins  the 
series  of  general  councils,  that  of  Nice  being  the 
first,  followed,  in  381,  by  the  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  minor  councils  having  been  held 
in  the  interim.  [Council.]  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  some  effort  was  now  made  to 
collect  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  begm  with 
tlie  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  collection  of  which  we  hear  has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  at  first  only  the  canons  of 
Nice,  and  those  of  the  provincial  councils  of  An- 
cyra, Neocaesarea,  and  Gangra.  As  the  three 
last  mentioned  councils  were  connected  with 
the  diocese  of  Pontus,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  prominence  g'ven  to  them,  that  the 
collection  originated  there. 

By  degrees  other  councils  were  added,  and  this 
Codex  Ecclesiae  Orientalis^  thus  enlarged,  became 
a  work  of  recognized  authority,  and  was  quoted 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  4.01  A.D.  Jus- 
tellus  edited  in  l'il9  a  Codex  Cmonuin  Ecclesiae 
Universae,  which  he  professed  to  be  the  collec- 
tion .juoted  at  Chalcedon,  and  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Kphesus,  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  (tMitury.  In  p(»int  of  fact,  however, 
the  woi'k  published  by  Justellus  contains  much 
additional  matter,  and  cannot  be  consideretl  as  an 
exact  rejjrchentation  of  the  early  form  of  the 
collections    in     question.  *•        Subsequently     to 


i>  "  Nutua  rat  error  Juhttdli,  qui  codicfim  auum  oaf 
noniim  <(-cliHiai>  uiiivJTKa*;  pro  liibitu  rmnjMiMult  ct  pro 
coUixtiune    a    cuncillu   CtiuloduiK  iiai   cuullrniuU,    nunc 
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the  (!omu:il  of  Chalcedon,  divers  collections  ap-  1 
pear  to  have  beeu  made,  varyinc;  trom  one 
another  more  or  less  in  the  order  and  character 
ot'  their  contents.  Meanwhile,  another  element 
had  been  added  to  church  law  by  the  decrees  of 
the  (.'hristiiin  em[ierors,  collected  in  the  Codes 
of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (liiener,  p.  14-). 

In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  John,  sur- 
namcd  Scholasticus,  a  priest  of  Antioch,  and 
subsequently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  made 
a  more  systematic  and  complete  collecti(>n,  in- 
troducino;  into  it  sixtv-eiijht  passasjes  from  the 
works  of  Basil,  which  the  Oriental  Church  re- 
ceives as  autlioritativo  «=  At  tho  same  time  he  also 
extracted  and  i)iit  tojjjether,  from  the  lei^islation 
of  Justinian,  a  number  of  laws  bearing  on  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  These  two  collections, 
when  afterwards  combinc'l  (])robably  by  another 
hand),  obtained  the  name  of  Xomocanon. 

We  now  come  to  the  council,  in  Trullo,  held 
A.D.  692,  the  decree  of  which  furnishes  a  list 
of  what  was  then  received.  The  council  acknow- 
ledges 8')  apostolic  canons,  and  those  of  Nice, 
Ancyra.  Neocaesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus.  Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and 
Carthajjo,**  also  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
under  Noctarius.^  It  further  recognizes  the  so- 
called  canons  taken  from  the  works  of  Uionysius 
and  I'etor,  archbishops  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,  Gregory  Tlieologus,  ATnphilochius,  Timo- 
theus,  Tlieophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
(Jennadijis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Lastly, 
it  confirms  the  Canon  of  C/yprian  as  to  the 
baj)tism  of  heretics,  which  it  states  to  have  been 
I'ecognized  by  the  usage  of  the  Church. 

Not  quite  two  centuries  later  appeared  the 
great  yoinocnnun  of  Phot  ins,  j)atriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  com])rehended  a  digest  of  the 
canons  according  to  their  subject  matter,  and  of 
the  laws  of  Justinian  on  the  same  subjects.  A 
close  connexion  was  thereby  practically  estab- 
lished between  the  decrees  of  councils  and  those 
cf  emperors  (liiener,  j).  22).  It  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  this  work  to  embrace  the  same  cairons 
in  the  main  as  were  recognized  by  the  Trullan 
Council,  and  to  add  them  to  the  Trullan  decrees, 
and  those  of  the  following  councils  : — 

The  so-called  7th  Council,  or  2nd  Nicene ; 
the  so-called  Primo  secunda,  held  A.n.  861  ;  that 
of  St.  Sophia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  8th 
Council.  A.n.  879.' 

The  coiiucil  style.!  by  the  Latins  the  8th, 
viz.,  that  held  against  Photius  A.n.  869,  not 
being  acknowle.lgcil  by  the  Greeks,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  this  collection. 

In  th«  11th  century  the  work  of  Psellus,  in 


dtftnum  rpstiiuta,  v^nditavlt."  "Blencr,  p.  10;  comp. 
Phillips,  p.  16. 

=  It  contiliiftl  tlic  A|io»U)Uc  Canons,  and  those  of  Nice, 
Anryrii.  N('<.rnf>aron,  .Sariiica,  (iaiiRra.  Aniioch.  Ljiodiren, 
O'lihtaiiliiKipl.'.  Kphr»u«,  and  Clialccdt>u,  and  the  so-call 'd 
Canons  of  lijuiil. 

«i  /.  e.  pri>hal>ly  tlip  wuno  tx-^rpta  from  the  Counrll. 
A.D.  419.  which  IHonj-Kiun  Kxiginis  recelvt-d  Into  his 
collection. 

•  /.  f.  that  held  in  .194  In  relation  to  Agnpius  and 
RagadiiiK. 

'  Ktir  .in  accnnnt.  how.-Tir,  of  certain  varlotirs  and 
oiniwiotifl.  ni>l  cahlly  t"  h-  acconnlcil  fur,  and  jHwslbly 
due  In  n;irl  to  nubM-qiu-nt  copyima  and  isliiors,  sec 
Biener,  ^  4. 


the  12th,  the  commentaries  of  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
.samon,  and  of  Aristenus,  and  Inter  still,  the 
labours  of  Blastares,  would  require  sj>ecial  men- 
tion, as  forming  marked  eras  in  the  growth  of 
canon  law  in  the  East,  .as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  collection  and  publication  of  existing  ca- 
nons. 

But  we  have  already  passed  our  chronological 
limit,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  churches  of 
the  West. 

The  canons  of  Nice  appear  to  have  been  speedily 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  have  been  circulated 
in  the  West,  together  with  tho.se  of  Sardica. 
Soon  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  further 
collection  called  the  "  Prisca  translatio "  ap- 
peared, which  began  with  the  Council  of  Ancyra, 
and  comprehended  those  of  Chalce.b^n  and  Con- 
stantinople. We  hear  also  of  a  Gallic  c<dlection. 
The  African  church,  too,  as  it  had  numerous 
councils,  appears  to  have  collected  their  decrees" 
[see  Codex  Canonum  Ecclcsine  Afrioouie'].  In  or 
about  .\.D.  547  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  Carthage, 
published  his  Brevidio  Cancmum,  which  was  not 
merely  a  compilation,  but  a  systematic  digest, 
and  comprehended  also  the  Greek  Councils  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  had  access  through  a 
Spanish  version. 

Sj)ain,  indeed,  had  at  an  early  period  a  collec- 
tion of  her  own.  The  fact  that  a  Spanish 
bishop  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice  would 
ensure  a  prompt  entrance  into  that  country  for 
the  Nicene  decrees.  Th«  canons  of  other  councils 
followed,  some  of  which  were  held  in  Spain  itself. 
An  old  Code,x  Canonum  appears  to  have  existed, 
though  not  now  extant  in  its  original  form.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  cited  at  the  Council  of  Braga, 
A.n.  591. 

Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga,  also  compiled 
extracts  from  Greek  councils,  which  becaine  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  canon  law  of  the 
Sjianish  church.  In  th«  seventh  century  we 
come  to  the  collection  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  which  seems  to  be  of 
his  date,  though  perhaps  not  his  work.  This 
was  e.lited  at  Madrid  in  1808  and  ISJl  from 
a  Spanish  MS.  This  collection  is  a  very  full 
one,  and  at  once  attained  to  a  high  position.  It 
contains  not  only  canons  of  councils  but  de- 
cretals of  popes.  In  its  composition  use  was  no 
doubt  made  of  the  Roman  work  of  Dionysius  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  tew  years  in  order  to 
trace  the  state  of  things  at  Rome.  The  decrees 
of  Nice  and  Sardica  were  speedily  accejitetl  and 
acted  upon  bv  the  popes,  but  the  history  of  any 
regular  collection  of  canons  is  obscure  until  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  Scythian  monk 
Dionysius  Exignus  settled  at  Rome,  and  not  long 
at'terwards  undertook  to  edit  a  systematic  com- 
pilation. That  his  work  is  not  entirely  new  is 
clear,  becau.se  he  states  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  give  a  new  and  better  translation  of  the 
Greek  ainons..  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
defective  nature  of  the  "  Prisca  translatio  " 
above  mentioned.  The  labours  of  Dionysius  re- 
sulted in  a  collection  both  more  accurate  and 
more  com])lote  than  anv  previously  existing  at 
Rome.  It  comprised  50  of  the  apostolical  cjinon.s, 
27  canons  of  Chalcedon,  21  of  Sardica,  and  138 
of  various  African  councils.  The  work  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  its  author  proceeded  to 
make  a  second  and  further  one,  iuto  which  the 
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former  was  .nterworen.  He  now  collected  and 
edited  the  aecretal  letters  of  the  popes  down  to 
Anastasius  ll.fs  As  the  first  s>/st^nitic  editor  of 
decretals,  Dionysius  gave  a  new  prominence  to 
that  branch  of  Canon  Law  (assinnilating  it  to  the 
Rescripts  of  the  Emperors),  and  thus  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  Papal  pretensions.** 
That  in  a  wori\  which  no  doubt  was  much 
valued  and  widely  circulated,  the  epistles  of 
popes  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  tlie  canons 
of  councils,  was  no  light  matter.  Accordingly 
the  Spanish  collection  of  Isidore,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  borrowed  and  republished 
these  decretals  from  the  work  of  Dionysius,  thus 
giving  them  standard  authority  in  the  code  of 
the  church  of  Spain.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  systematic  interpolation  of  the 
Isidorean  collection  with  a  host  of  forged  de- 
cretals purporting  to  be  the  genuine  letters  of 
eai'ly  popes,  but  being  in  reality  fictitious  docu- 
ments framed  to  advance  the  extravagant  papal 
pretensions  then  rising  into  notice.  This,  indeed, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  Psciido-UidoreeLU.  work  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  earlier  collection  of  Isidore.' 

The  work  of  Dionysius  became  extensively 
known,  as  the  standard  repertory  of  canon  law. 
Ci'esconius  appears  to  have  reproduced  its  con- 
tents for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Africa ;  Chil- 
pe'ric  in  Gaul  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  in  England,  Theodore  is  believed  to 
have  quoted  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Hertford  in 
673.  It  is  thought  to  have  made  its  way  even 
into  the  East.  Its  most  important  recognition, 
however,  was  that  which  was  accorded  to  it  by 
Pope  Adrian  I.  when  he  transmitted  a  copy 
(augmented  by  certain  additions)  to  Charle- 
magne ;  and  by  Charlemagne  himself  when  he 
caused  the  work  to  be  solemnly  received  by  the 
synod  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  this  period 
it  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  title  of  Codex 
Hadrianus,  sometimes  also  by  the  name  of  Codex 
Caiionu/a. 

At  this  point  we  pause,**  The  next  century 
saw  the  rseudo-laidoriaa  collection  foisted  upon 
the  church. 

A  new  era  then  commenced ;  the  era  of  ex- 
travagant papal  claims,   and   of  canonical  sub- 

8  Last  of  alU  he  published  a  revkied  and  corrected 
ediiiuii,  Mbich  however  bus  perihbed. 

■>  III  cotirif-xiun  with  tbe  word  "  J>ecretal,"  the  following 
explauation  of  t»^nns,  as  used  in  the  later  can<jn  law,  may 
uot  \j(i  out  of  place: — "  A  canop.  is  haid  to  be  that  law 
wijlch  ia  ma.]*;  and  ordained  In  a  g<noral  council  or  pro- 
vln(  lal  hyfKxl  of  the  Church.  A  decree  ia  an  ordinance 
which  Us  enactid  hy  the  pupf.  himwlf,  by  and  witii  the 
advice  of  his  cardinals  aiiwiribled,  without  b<;ing  ajnhulted 
by  any  one  thereon.  A  d<-cretal  epistle  is  that  w  hich  the 
pope  decrees  either  by  himself  or  else  by  the  advice  of  hin 
cardinaJH.  And  this  rnuut  be  on  his  Ixjing  consulted  by 
•ome  particular  person  or  [K-rwjns  thereon.  A  doKma  Is 
that  determinarion  which  ajnsists  in  and  has  d  relation  to 
•ome  cajtuihtical  p<»int  of  d<xtrine,  or  aomH  doctrinal  part 
cf  ibe  C'hri^tLln  laith."     Ayliffe,  xxxvli. 

»  The  letter  of  i'opo  Slricius  to  Hinierlus.  bishop  of 
Tarragona,  a.d.  385,  aeeroB  the  first  authentic  Papal 
l>»\reul. 

*  It  may  be  well  Ut  add  a  word  as  to  Poenltentiala. 
Ttj*«e  wer<'  di-signfd  Uj  regulut/;  ihe  penances  to  l«  amo- 
nlciUly  irif1i(ti-d  on  jK-rilt/nti.  I  h'-y  do  not  apix.-ar  U> 
have  had  general  nanctlon,  but  w.-re  locally  a/lopu-d  owing 
to  ihf  fio^|;ion  and  influenu-  of  th' Ir  auihorn.  Ihus  wc 
tuivf  ih-  l''Hnitential  (/f 'iie«..ry  iln-Ureut,  of  Thwxlore, 
vtbede,  and  others.     S«jc  Aylltle,  xv. 
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tleties  engendered  by  ecclesiastics,  whose  pro- 
fessional labours  and  commentaries  developed 
the  law  of  the  church  into  a  system  more 
artificial  and  intricate  than  that  of  the  state. 
But  these  things  lie  beyond  our  present  province, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  th« 
new  phase  which  from  this  period  \he  whole 
subject  of  canon  law  assumes. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  student  has  to  do 
not  merely  with  a  collection  of  statutes  but 
with  a  fabric  of  jurisprudence — not  merely  with 
a  Codex  Canonum,  but  with  a  Corpus  Juris. 

Authorities  : —  Parergon  Juris  Canonici,  by 
Ayliffe.  London,  1726.  Biener,  De  Collection- 
ibus  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Graecae.  Berlin,  1827. 
Bickell,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts.  Giessen, 
1845.  Be  veridge,  Panc?^ciae  Canonum  Sanctorum 
Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum  ah  ecclesid  Graecd 
receptorum.  Oxon.  1672.  Phillips,  Du  Droit 
Eccle'siastique  dans  ses  Sources,  traduit  par 
Crouzet.  Pai-is,  1852.— [A  useful  book  but 
ultramontane  in  tone.]  In  these  works,  parti- 
cularly in  the  first  and  last,  references  will  be 
found  to  the  older  authors  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students  as  desire  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  fully.  [B.  S.l 

CANON  OF  THE  LITURGY.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Liturgy  which  contains  the  form  of 
consecration,  and  which  in  the  Roman  and  most 
other  rites  is  fixed  and  invariable,  is  called  the 
Canon. 

I.  Designations.  The  word  kuvwu  designates 
either  the  standard  by  which  anything  is  tried, 
or  that  which  is  tried  by  such  standard  (seo 
Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  App.  AX 
It  is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Cor.  41),  where  he  desires  the  brethren  uot 
to  transgress  the  set  rule  of  their  service  (t^i* 
u}pi(Tfx4vQv  T7}s  \€iTovpyias  Kav6va) ;  in  the 
second,  when  it  is  applied  by  liturgical  writers 
to  the  fixed  series  of  Psalms  or  Troparia  for  a 
particular  day.  It  is  in  the  second  sense  that 
the  word  canon  is  applied  to  the  fixed  portion 
of  the  Liturgy.  As  the  names  of  certain 
saints  were  recited  in  this  canon,  the  word 
Kavuvi^iiv  came  to  designate  the  act  of  entering 
a  name  in  a  liturgical  list  or  diptv^ch,  and 
saints  whose  names  were  so  entered  were  said  to 
be  canonized. 

It  is  also  called  Actio  (see  the  article),  and 
the  title  Infra  Actionem  {infra  being  used  for 
intra),  is  not  uncommonly  placed  over  the  j)rayer 
Communicantes  in  ancient  MSS.  See  Le  Brun, 
Exposition  de  la  Messe,  tom.  i,  pt.  iv,  art.  4. 

Pope  VigiJius  {Epist.  ad  J'rojuturum)  and 
Gregory  the  Great  {E/rist.  vii.  64)  call  the 
canon  J'recem,  I'recem  Canonicam^  as  being  the 
prayer  by  pre-eminence. 

It  is  also  called  Secreta  and  Secretum  Missae^ 
from  being  said  in  a  low  voice.     [Si.ciikta.] 

Tertullian  appears  to  use  the  word  Iknedicfio 
(=  (vAoyia)  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
Eucharistic  service,  or  Actio,  which  included 
consecration,  ^ee  De  J'udic.  c.  14  ;  Ad  Uxorcm, 
ii.  c.  6. 

II.  Early  notices  of  this  portion  of  the  Liturgy. 
On  the  scriptural  notices  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dwell. 

In  .Justin  Martyr's  account  of  the  celebration 
of  f  lie  Eucli.-iiist  f(;r  the  newly-b;ipt i/ed  {A}>ol.  i, 
c.  65),  this  portion  of  the  «<!rvi(;e  is  describ'jd  M 
follows.     "Then  is  presented   (irpo<i<f)tiHTai)   to 
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tho  brother  who  presides,  bread,  and  a  cup  of 
water  and  mixed  wine  {Kpdfj.aTos),  aud  he,  re- 
ceiving them,  sends  up  pj-aise  and  glory  to  the 
Father  of  All,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  olfers  a  thanksgiving  (f ux"" 
piariav)  at  some  length  for  that  He  has  vouch- 
sifed  t<»  us  these  ble.ssings.  And  when  he  has 
finished  the  prayers  and  the  thanksgiving,  all 
the  pt-'ople  present  respond  by  saying  Amen  .  .  „ 
And  after  the  j)resident  has  given  thanks  and 
th»  pe<iple  responded,  those  who  are  called  among 
us  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  who  arc  present 
to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  over 
which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  carry  them 
to  those  not  j)rescnt.  And  this  meal  is  cjilled 
with  us  eucharistia,  of  which  none  is  pciinitted 
to  partake,  except  one  who  believes  that  the 
things  taught  by  us  are  true,  and  who  has  passed 
through  the  washing  for  remission  of  sins  and 
new  birth,  and  so  lives  as  Christ  commanded. 
For  we  receive  these  not  as  common  bread  or 
common  drink,  but  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
being  incarnate  by  the  Word  of  God  possessed 
both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  also 
W8  were  taught  that  the  food  over  which  thanks- 
giving has  been  made  by  the  utterance  in  praver 
of  the  word  derived  from  Him  (ttjv  di'  cwx^s 
^6'You  Tov  Trap'  ai/Tov  iuxoLpiaTqdflaav  Tpo<l>r]v) 
is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus. 
For  the  Ap)Ostles,  in  the  memoirs  which  they 
wrote  which  are  called  Gospels,  transmitted  to 
us  that  Jesus  Christ  thus  charged  them  ;  that 
after  taking  bread  and  giving  thanks,  He  said, 
*Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me;  this  is  my 
Body;'  aud  that,  in  like  manner,  after  taking 
the  cup  and  giving  thanks,  He  said,  '  This  is 
my  Blood  ; '  aud  that  He  gave  to  partake  to 
them  alone." 

The  same  ceremony  is  more  briefly  described 
in  the  following  chapter,  in  the  account  of  the 
ordinary  Sunday  services,  with  the  addition  that 
the  president  sends  up  prayers  and  thanl'.sgiving, 
"  8(r7j  5vyaixi9  avTCfi,"  according  to  his  ability; 
for,  as  F.  Xavier  Schniid  observes  (Liturgik,  i. 
4-1),  "even  the  prayers  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  depended  for  their  contents  and  length  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  several  presidents,  though 
they  might  often  be  moulded  on  a  type  given  by 
some  ajtostle  or  apostolic  man." 

Justin  connects  the  notion  of  sacrifice  with 
the  Eu(  harist.  In  the  Ifinlw/ue  (c.  117,  p.  .iStj) 
he  .s)>eaks  of  the  accept ablene.ss  of  the  sacrifices 
(0i»<Tt'as)  which  Christ  iTlained.  "that  is,  over  tlie 
Kucharist  or  thank.solluring  (^tI  t»7  (vxapufria) 
of  the  bread  and  the  cup;  '*  aud  he  regards  the 
ofleriug  of  fine  flour  (Lev.  \\v.  10)  a«  a  type  of 
the  tucnAUi.sr. 

In  Irenaeus,  with  many  pa.ssnges  interestinof 
in  a  dogmatic  |>oiat  of  view  (with  which  at  pre- 
sent we  are  not  concerneil)  are  several  which 
contain  liturgical  indications.  He  dwells  (/Ar^roA-. 
iv.  IM,  §  4,  p.  2.')l)  on  the  dilHculty  which  they, 
who  do  not  believe  Christ  to  \h'  the  very  Word 
of  GfKi  through  Whom  all  things  wore  made, 
mu>t  experience  in  receiving  the  truth  that  the 
bread  over  (or,  by  occn-sion  of)  whi«-h  thanks 
nave  Iteen  given  (*' panem  in  quo  gratiae  actne 
sinf  ")  is  the  Lord's  Ii<Hiy.  And  again  he  .savs 
{i/<ierts.  v.  2'2,  §  .$,  p.  •JJ«4)  that  natural  broAd 
receives  over  it  the  word  of  (}<k1,  and  the  thank- 
olV'Tiug  Iwciimes  the  iWxIy  of  C'hri.st  (A  ytyoyw% 
funos  ^»i5«x*'**  ''^*'  ^*h^oir  TOV  0<oi)  had  yivt- 


rat  7}  (vxo-pKTTla  <r<2fjLa  Xpiffrov).  [El'CHARIFT,] 
Speaking  of  the  heretic  Marcus  (//'teres,  i.  l.'l, 
§  2),  he  says,  that  he  pretended  to  perform 
a  eucharistic  servict.  and  that  by  uttering  a 
long  form  of  invoci»ti;>n  (^irl  ir\4ov  (Krc.vwv 
rhv  K6yov  ri/i  iTtiKK-fiaews)  he  caused  the 
liquid  in  the  cups  to  appear  red  and  purple. 
This  was  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Epi- 
CLf:sis  of  the  ortho<lox.  In  Fnujment  .38,  we 
read  :  "  The  offering  {■irporr<popa)  of  the  Kucharist 
is  not  fleshly,  but  si)iritual,  and  therein  pure. 
For  we  offer  (irpo(T<pfpofj.fy)  unto  God  the  bread 
aud  the  cup  of  ble.ssing,  giving  thanks  (euxapj- 
(TTovvTfs)  unto  Him,  for  that  He  bade  the  earth 
bring  forth  these  fruits  for  our  sustenance ;  and 
at  that  point,  after  completing  our  offering,  we 
call  forth  {4KKa\ov^€u)  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  de- 
clare (Sttw?  oLTTotp-nyr])  this  sacrifice  and  the 
bread  the  Jiody  of  Christ  and  the  cup  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  that  they  who  partake  of  these  figures 
(avTtTUTTcwi/)  may  obtain  remission  of  their  sins 
I  and  everlasting  lite."  And  again  (//acres,  iv. 
18,  s.  5,  p.  251)  we  read,  that  bread  produced 
I  from  earth,  receiving  over  and  above  its  pro|M?i 
j  nature  the  invocation  or  calling-forth  of  God 
{Trpo(TKafi6ufyus  t^v  tKK\f]Tiv  tov  0eoD)  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  Eucharistia. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria describes  the  great  eucharistic  thanks- 
giving of  his  time,  when  he  says  that  Christians, 
thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  creation  and  for 
the  gifts  of  nature  (Cohortatio  ad  Geutes,  pp.  7 
and  92,  ed.  Potter)  ;  for  His  mercy  in  redeeming 
us  by  His  W"ord  from  the  misery  of  the  Fall  ; 
for  Christ's  life  and  works  (ib.  pp.  fi  and  8 ;  com- 
pare p.  87).  This  is  not  quite  evident  ;  nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  allusions  to  the  Cherubic  hymn 
of  Isaiah  (Strom,  v.  6,  p.  668;  vii.  12,  p.  880) 
relate  to  the  use  of  that  hymn  in  the  liturgy. 
But  Clement  is  clearly  referring  to  the  Eucharist, 
when  he  insists,  against  the  Eucratites,  on  the 
use  of  icine  [Elkmknts],  and  says  (/'aed-vj.  ii.  2, 
p.  186)  that  the  Lord  "blessed  (^vKoyr^afv)  the 
wine,  saying,  'Take,  drink;  this  is  My  blood,' 
the  blood  of  the  vine;  under  the  figure  of  the 
holy  stream  of  gladness  He  describes  the  Woiti 
shed  forth  for  raanv  for  the  remission  of  sins 
(Thv  K6yov  Thv  iTfpX  iroWoiv  inxio^fvov  tlr 
(L<P(aiv  CLfiapTiuy  fv<ppoavvr\s  ayi^v  a\\-t]yop(7 
vn/ia)."  He  gives  no  details  of  the  form  of  con- 
secration. 

Tertullian's  works  contain  many  eucharistic 
allusions.  The  intercessions  w'hich,  according  to 
his  testimony.  Christians  made  on  behalf  of  em- 
peroi-s  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  (Afy>l.  cc. 
30,  39),  on  behalf  of  enemies  (ApoL  c.  31),  and 
for  fruitful  se:isons  (ad  Scapulam,  c.  4) ;  the 
commemoration  of  and  intercession  for  the  dead 
(J^c  Kxliort.  Cast.  c.  11  ;  L>e  MvHo<jiuni  \  c.  10) 
probably  all  t<x>k  place  iu  connexion  with  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eu«harist  (lui  Scufft'om,  c.  2).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Marcionite  theory,  he  says  (adv. 
Manum.  i.  2.i),  th«  eucharistic  giving  of  thanks 
is  porform«»d  over  alien  brciid  to  another  than 
the  true  '^Jod  ("super  aliennm  panem  alii  Deo 
gratiarum  actionibus  t'uugitur"),  implying  that 
a  giving  of  thanks  to  the  true  God  over  the 
eucharistic  bread,  took  place  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  He  descril>es  (De  Aniina,c.  17)  the 
blessing  of  the  Cup  in  the  List  Supjier  as  "con- 
secration;" and  the  consecratiou  of  the  bread 
to  be  a  representation  C'  figura  ")  of  the  Lord's 
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Body  he  held  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
words,  '*  Hoc  est  corpus  meam  "  {adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  40 ;  cf.  de  Orat.  c.  6).  Prayers  which  are 
called  *'  orationes  sacrificiorum  "  followed  com- 
munion {de  Orat.  c.  14). 

St.  Cyprian  says  {Epist.  63,  c.  17),  that  in  the 
eucharistic  action,  "  because  we  make  mention  of 
His  Passion  in  all  our  sacrifices  (for  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  which  we  offer)  we 
ought  to  do  no  other  thing  than  He  did ;  for 
scripture  says  that  so  often  as  we  offer  the  cup 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lord  and  His  Passion, 
we  should  do  that  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lord  did."  He  is  arguing  here  especially  for 
the  mixed  chalice  [Elements],  but  his  words 
clearly  have  an  application  to  the  eucharistic 
office  in  general.  We  find  also  from  Cyprian  that 
in  the  eucharistic  action  ("in  sacrificiis  nostris"), 
as  well  as  in  prayers  ("orationibus")  intercession 
was  made  for  brethren  suffering  affliction  {Epist. 
61,  c.  4),  whose  names  were  vec\ted(Epist.  62,  c.  5), 
as  were  also  the  names  of  those  who  made  offer- 
ings {Epist.  16,  c.  2)  and  of  the  dead  who  had 
departed  uncensured  in  communion  with  the 
Church  (Epist.  1,  c.  2).  The  liturgical  office  of 
a  priest  seems  to  be  summed  up  {Epist.  65,  c.  4) 
in  sanctifying  the  oblation,  in  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations ("  orationes  et  preces")  ;  and  the  brethren 
are  admonished,  that  when  they  come  together 
to  celebrate  the  divine  sacrifices  with  the  priest 
ot  God,  they  should  not  indulge  in  noisy  and 
unseemly  prayers  (De  Orat.  Lorn.  c.  4) ;  a  pas- 
sage which  seems  to  imply  that  th«  congrega- 
tion took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eucharistic 
service. 

Origen  has  more  than  one  passage  bearing 
upon  the  hallowing  of  the  elements  in  the  Eu- 
charist. We  read  (contra  Celsum,  lib.  8,  p.  389, 
ed.  Spencer,  1658),  "  Let  Celsus,  as  one  who  knows 
not  God,  pay  his  thank-offerings  (xapi<TTr,pia)  to 
demons ;  but  we,  doing  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  to  the  Maker  (SrifjLiovpyQ})  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  eat  the  loaves  offered  with  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  over  the  gifts  (rovs  ficr'  fvxapKrrias 
K.  ei/x^s  TTjS  errl  ro7s  hoQeiai  irpoaayofj.fvovs 
iprovs),  loaves  which  are  made,  in  consequence 
of  the  prayer,  a  certain  body,  holy  and  hallowing 
those  who  use  it  with  sound  purpose."  Again, 
in  the  Comment  on  St.  Matthew  (c.  14),  Origen 
speaks  of  the  bread  being  hallowed  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
ID  the  Alexandrian  Liturgy,  the  priest  in  ad- 
ministering the  bread  says,  crwfia  iyioy,  not 
(Tuna  Xpimov  (Daniel,  CimIcx  Lit.  iv.  168). 

Kiruiilian  (t269),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia  (Cypriani  Ej/isd.  75,  c.  10,  p.  818,  Hartel) 
describes  an  ecstatic  woman  who  performed  a 
mock  eucharistic  act  and  sanctified  the  bread 
with  an  invocation  of  cfmsiderable  powei'  ("  invo- 
catione  non  contemjjtibili"),  and  oHered  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  without*  the  mystic  words  of 
the  accustomed  form  C'tine  sacramento  s<ditae 
praedieationiK*').  In  this  passage  invocatio  pro- 
bably correnfRindii  to  i-wiKKT^nis,  and  praedicatio 
to  Kijpvyfia,  a  word  used  by  St.  Basil  (Epist. 
141)  for  a  liturgical  ffurri.  it  seems  to  be  herr; 
implied  that  the  form  of  the  <;picle«iH  used  by 
the  fCKtatica  was  her  own  efl'u.sion ;  while  the 
tuoal    **  praedicatiooes  "  of  the  itacred  act  were 


•  Th"  "  non"  which  In  h>Tf  Inwrt^fvl  In  Boine  l(Xt«  Ih  a 
ori\)ecturc  Dui  lOpiiortKd  by  any  MS. 


"  mysteries,"  and  either  unknown  to  her,  or  re- 
jected as  not  satisfying  her  aspirations. 

In  the  liturgical  directions  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (c.  57,  §§  13,  14) 
no  explicit  account  is  given  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  service.  After  describing  the  bidding- 
prayer,  or  Prosphonesis  of  the  deacon,  and  the 
prayer,  with  benediction,  of  the  priest,  the  writer 
proceeds  :  "  And  after  this  let  the  sacrifice  be 
made  (yivfcrdu}  -fj  Ovcr'ta),  all  the  people  standing 
and  praying  in  a  low  voice ;  and  when  the 
offering  has  been  made  (orav  avevex^v)^  ^^t 
each  order  partake  severally  of  the  Lord's  Body 
and  the  precious  Blood."  No  details  are  given 
of  the  sacrifice  or  anaphora,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  imposed  in  that  respect  by 
the  "  Disciplina  Arcani."  The  eighth  book  con- 
tains what  is  commonly  called  the  Clementine 
Liturgy,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  gives  us  a  description 
(Catech.  Mystag.  V.)  of  the  liturgy  as  it  was 
actually  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century.  After  describing  the 
Sursum  Corda,  Preface,  and  Sanctus,  he  proceeds 
(§  7)  :  "  Then,  after  hallowing  ourselves  by  these 
spiritual  hymns,  we  beseech  the  merciful  God  tu 
send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements 
displayed  on  the  table  (to.  TrpoK^L/Lieva),  to  make 
the  bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  For  most  certainly,  what- 
soever the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  touched,  that 
is  hallowed  and  transformed  (riyiaaTai  Kal 
fi.€TaB€^\T}Tai).  Then,  after  that  the  spiritual 
sacrifice,  the  unbloody  service  (Xarpe'a)  is  com- 
pleted, over  that  sacrifice  of  propitiation  we  be- 
seech God  for  the  common  peace  of  the  churches, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  for  kings,  for  sol- 
diers and  allies,  for  those  in  infirmity,  for 
those  in  special  trouble,  and,  generally,  we  all 
pray  for  all  who  need  help;  and  this  sacrifice  we 
offer.  Then  we  make  mention  also  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  rest  befoit  us,  first  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ;  that  God  at  their 
prayers  and  intercessions  would  receive  our  sup- 
plication ('6-7rus  6  Qebs  Ta7s  (vxa'is  avruv  koX 
irpcfffidais  vpoaSe^Tirai  t^v  riixocv  derjaiv)  ;  then 
also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  and  generally 
all  of  our  body  who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us; 
believing  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to 
their  souls  for  whom  the  supplication  is  offered 
(t)  SerjcTij  afoc^cperoi)  while  the  holy  and  most 
awful  sacrifice  is  displayec^TrpoKti^eVT/s)."  Then 
follows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  to  0710  roi^  ay  lots, 
and  communion. 

St.  Basil,  in  a  remarkable  passage  (De  Spirit ii 
Sancto,  c.  27  [al.  66],  p.  54)  speaks  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Eucharist  as  having  been 
derived  from  unwritten  tradition.  "The  words 
of  the  Invocation  [ElMclJ:sis]  at  the  displaying 
or  dedicating  (^7ri  rri  ii/aSf/^^t)  of  the  breiid  of 
thanksgiving  and  the  cup  of  bh-ssing,  which  of 
the  s.'iiats  left  behind  for  us  in  writing?  For, 
you  know,  we  are  not  content  with  the  things 
which  the  Ajxistlc  or  the  Gosjitd  relate,  but  we 
jirefix  and  sullix  other  expressions  (irpoKfyofifv 
Kol  iiriKtyoixfv  (Ttpa)  which  we  regard  as 
highly  important  for  the  mystery,  having  them 
liaiided  down  to  us  from  unwritten  tradition 
{Ik  t^v  kypdipou  SiSacTKaKia^  napaKa^'ifra)." 
This  <;learly  indicatfjs  that  the  geu'iral  fi'ini  <'f 
couMscratioQ  iu  the  time  of  St.  Basil  eonejiuoudwd 
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to  that  in  the  existing  Greek  Litiirgies,  in  that 
tlie  portion  actually  taken  from  Scripture  was 
preceded  and  succeeded  by  forms  not  scrij)tura], 
rci)uted  to  be  taken  from  apostolic  tradition, 
and  that  an  Epiciesis  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  form. 

St.  Chz'ysostom  informs  us  (on  2  Cor.  Horn. 
18)  that  after  the  Kiss  of  Peace  thfire  followed 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  to  whif  h  the  people 
responded,  "And  with  thy  spirit;"  tlien,  it  is 
implied,  came  the  "Lift  up  your  hearts,"  &c., 
with  tlie  response  *'Jt  is  meet  and  right  "  and 
the  cherubic  hymn.  As  to  the  petitions  of  the 
great  thanksgiving,  he  tells  us  (on  St.  Matt. 
//uin.  '2b  [al.  'Jtj])  tiiat  the  priest  bids  us  make 
the  eucharistic  oHeriug  (tvxapio'Te7i')  on  behalf 
of  the  world,  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
those  who  are  to  follow  af'ter  us  ;  and  again  (on 
2  Cor.  I/oin.  2)  for  bishops,  lor  presbyters,  for 
kings  and  rulers,  for  land  and  sea,  for  wholesome 
air,  for  all  the  world.  It  appears  also  that 
founders  of  churches,  and  the  village  for  which  a 
chiu'ch  was  founded,  were  specially  named  in  the 
sacred  service  {/n  Acta,  Horn.  18,  c.  .')).  It  also 
apjioars  that  the  Agnus  Ihi  was  repeated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eucharistic  intercession  :  (wirtp 
uv7u<i'  npoai/xtu,  Sfu^fvot  rov  afxvuv  tov  K^ijxiuou 
ToD  Ao/S'iCTos  r^v  auapTiav  TOV  KQ<Tp.ov\  on  1  Cor. 
Jluin.  41  ;  compare  on  St.  .John,  Hoia.  24,  and 
on  Acts,  Hum.  21),  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
formed  part  of  the  canonical  prayers  (/n  Genes. 
Horn.  27).  The  ra  ayia  tois  ayion  ^Saxcta 
Sanctis]  formed  the  transition  to  Communion 
(Pseudo-Chrys.  on  Hebr.  Hom.  17). 

St.  Augustine,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
testifies  to  the  general  order  of  the  canon  in  his 
time  in  the  iS'orth-African  churches,  which  pro- 
bably diti'ereil  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
Italian.  Thus  we  find  (tid  Infant,  de  Sacra- 
menti.i,  p.  227)  that  the  Sursutn  Corda  formed 
the  introduction  to  the  more  solemn  part  of 
the  service,  which  is  called  "  sauctiiicatio  sacri- 
ficii  Dei,"  and  that  this  was  followed  by  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Again,  that  the  intercessions  at 
the  altar  included  prayer  for  unbelievers,  that 
God  would  convert  them  to  the  *aith  ;  for  cate- 
chumens, that  He  would  inspire  them  with  a 
longing  for  regeneration ;  for  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  persevere  in  that  which  they  have 
begun  {J:'jHSt.  217,  Ad  ]'ital. ;  Do  Bono  J'er- 
seve>ant.  c.  7) ;  and  for  the  dead  (A;  Cura 
pro  Mortuis,  cc.  1  and  4).  That  the  North- 
African  Ciiurch  exercised  special  care  in  regariL 
to  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  the  altar,  even  wliile 
strict  unit'ormity  whs  not  insi>ted  uj)on,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  provision  (III.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  23, 
circ.  A.n.  ;ii)7)  that  the  altar-prayers  should 
always  be  addressed  to  the  Father  ("cum  altari 
adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur  oratio"), 
nnd  that  the  celebrant  is  not  to  ailopt  prayere 
from  extraneous  authorities,  ''nisi  prius  ena  cum 
instruct ioribus  fVatribus  contulerit."  A  nearer 
approach  to  uniformity  in  indicjited  by  the  decree 
of  a  somewhat  later  council  (Kheinwald's  Arc/Uiol. 
p. -SSJ).  "ut  precos  quae  probatae  tuerint  in  con- 
cilio,  sive  jiraefationes  sive  commentlationes  seu 
manus  impositiones,  ab  omnibus  celebrentur." 

The  psou<lo-An>l>rosius  </t'.Sj<  rtJwir/iM.v,  writing 
probablv  in  the  4th  century,  discusses  (iv.  c.  4) 
the  question  of  consecration  in  the  Kucharist. 
**  By  what  words,"  he  says,  "and  who^e  expres- 
gioUK  (serraonibus)  is  consecration  eB'ected  ?     by 


[  those  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     For  in  the  rest  of  the 
I  service  praise  is  given  to  God,  prayer  is  ni.ide  fur 
the   i>eopIe,  for  kings,  for   the   rest.     Wiieu  the 
I  point  of  completing  the  venerable  sacrament  is 
reached,  the  priest  no  longer   uses  his  own  ex- 
pressions, but  the  expressions  of  Christ." 

Summary. — We  find,  then,  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  the  presentation  of 
the  elements  was  regarded  as  a  thank-oflering  or 
sacrifice  [Eucharist],  especially  lor  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  that  thanks  were  given  to  God 
over  the  bread  and  mixed  wine,  with  prayer, 
which  probably  included  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
that  this  was  done  in  especial  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  death,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  tiiat  the  words  of  Institution  were  in  all 
cases  recited  over  the  elements;  and  that  there 
was  in  many  churches  an  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  time 
of  Tertullian  at  least  intercession  was  made  in 
the  eucharistic  service  for  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  In  the  2nd  century,  the  details  of 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  seem  to  have 
depended  upon  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
though  a  general  type  was  probably  in  all  cases 
followed;  in  the  4th  century,  the  canon  of  the 
j  liturgy  was  evidently  fixed,  both  in  East  and 
j  West,  in  forms  not  materially  differing  from 
those  found  in  extant  liturgies.  From  this 
point  we  proceed  to  consider  these  latter.  For 
the  discussion  of  their  respective  dates  and  mu- 
tual connexion,  see  LiTUUGY. 

III.  The  Canon  in  existing  Liturgies.  In  the 
extant  Liturgies  we  find  the  Canon  (which  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Anaphora  of  the  Eastern 
ritual)  consisting  in  all  cases  of  nearly  the  same 
elements,  variously  arranged.  We  have  in  nearly 
all  canons,  after  the  Sanctus,  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  Life  and  of  the  Institution,  Oblation, 
prayer  for  living  anil  dead,  leading  on  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  Embolismus.  In  the  Eastern 
liturgies  always,  sometimes  in  the  Gallican  and 
Mozarabic  masses,  but  not  in  the  Koman  or 
Ambrosian,  we  have  an  EPICLESIS,  or  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  annexed  analytical  table  shows  the  principal 
difl'erences  of  arrangement.  The  C'lnon  is 
generally  understood  to  exclude  the  Sanctus^ 
while  the  Anapliora  includes  both  the  Sursum 
Corda  and  the  Sanctus. 

[>>(?  Table  opposite."] 
The  portion  between  the  ^ursitm  Corda  and 
the  Sanctiis  will  be  described  under  Prefack.  In 
the  Alexanilrian  (St.  Mark's)  Liturgy  alone,  the 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  f"or 
acceptance  of  the  s;icrifice,  are  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  arrangement  of  St.  James's 
liturgy  is  typical  of  that  usual  in  the  orthixlox 
Eastern  Church,  from  which  the  Nestorian 
an*angement  dillers  mainly  in  having  the  inter- 
cession for  living  and  dead  before  the  Epiciesis. 
The  Gregorian  (which  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  modern  Human)  and  the  Gallican  (the  ar- 
rangement of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Mozarabic)  represent  the  principal  Western 
types. 

The  canon  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  liturgy 
is  divided  into  ten  {>ortions,  which  are  usually 
known  by  their  first  words.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Tf  igitur,  for  acceptance  of  the  .sacri- 
fice to  be  offered.  2.  ^fcmento^  commemorating 
the  living.      3.  Cotnmunicantes,  commemorating 
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ST.  JAMES 

(Greek). 

ST.  MARK. 

NESTORIUS. 

AMBROSIAN  AND 
GREGORIAN. 

GALLICAN. 

Oblation  of  Elements. 
Prayer  for  Living  and 

Dead. 
CoUectio  post  Nomina. 

Kiss  of  Peace. 

Oratio  ad  Pacem. 

Sursum  Corda. 

Sursum  Corda. 

Sursum  Corda  (pecu- 
liar form). 

Sursum  CJonla. 

Sursum  Corda. 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Prayer  for  Living 
and  Dead ;  and 
for  acceptance 
of  the  Sacrifice. 

Preface  resumed. 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Preface. 

Sanctas. 

Sonctus, 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

GomrueiDoration      of 

Commemoration   of 

Prayer  for  the  Liv- 

Collectio post  Sanctus 

the  Lord's  life. 

the  Lord's  life. 

ing;   and  for  ac- 
ceptance   of    the 
Sacrifice. 

(short). 

Commemoration     of 

Commemoration   of 

Commemoration    of 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of  In- 

liisiitulion. 

Institution. 

Institution. 

Institution. 

stitution. 

Oblutioii. 

Oblation. 

Oblation. 

Piayer   for    Living 
and  Dead. 

Oblation. 

Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

Prayer  for  Descent  of 

Prayer  for  Descent 

Prayer  for  Descent 

"  Post  Secreta  "  (some- 

Holy Spirit. 

ot  Holy  Spiriu 

of  Holy  Spirit. 

times  containing  In- 
vocation    of    Holy 
Spirit). 
Priest.            Choir. 

Fraction 

Confracto- 

and  com- 

riuni  (an 

mixtion. 

Antipbon.) 

Prayer    for     Living 

Prayer  for  Peace. 

and  Dead. 

Pre  lace     to      Lord's 

Preface     to      Lord's 

Preface   to    Lord's 

Preface      to      Lord's 

Pray<  r. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Ixird's  Prayer. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Fraction. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints.  4.  Hanc  igi- 
tur,  for  peace  and  salvation.  5.  Qiuim  ohlatio- 
nem,  that  the  oblation  may  become  to  the  wor- 
shippers the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  6. 
Qui  Fridie,  commemorating  the  Institution.  7. 
Uride  et  memores,  the  Oblation.  8.  Supra  quae 
propiHo,  for  a  blessing  on  reception.  9.  Memento 
otiam,  commemorating  the  dead.  10.  Nobis 
qwjfjtie  peccaturihus,  for  the  priest  and  people 
present.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  Roman  rite  is,  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  is  separated  from  that  of  the  dead,  and 
precedes  con.secration,  while  in  the  Eastern  litur- 
gies the  intercessions  for  living  and  dead  form 
one  prayer,  and  follow  the  recitation  of  the 
words  of  Institution.  It  seems  probable  that 
originally  the  Merrtento  etiam  followed  the  Me- 
mento immediately,  just  as  in  Greek  liturgies 
the  fiv-ffffBriri  is  followed  by  iJLvf]crdr}Ti  Koi ;  and 
in  fact  in  Gerbert's  text  of  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  a  Memento  etiam,  in  a  form  differing 
considerably  from  the  Gregorian,  does  follow 
immediaifely  upon  the  Memento,  so  that  both 
precefie  the  Communicantes ;  while  a  Memento 
etiam  in  the  Gregorian  form  follows  the  supra 
qufie  propitio  (Daniel's  Codex  Lit.  i.  15,  19; 
Gerbert,  Vetua  Litu/yia  Alcmannv:a,  i.  '.Mi^)). 
Tliis  arrangement  may  perhaps  repre.sent  the 
•late  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other, 
the  earlier  Memento  etiam  having  been  struck 
out  when  another  nearly  identical  was  intro- 
duced in  another  place. 

The  (iallican  cantm  has  peculiarities  which 
»how  that  it  b»?long»  to  a  wholly  different  family 
from  the  Koman.  The  prayers  for  living  and 
dead,  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  precede  the  .'i'lrsum 
corda  aiul  tanctxtg :  the  tantAtu  in  immediately 


followed  by  what  is  called  the  "collectio  post 
sanctus  "  (sometimes  called  the  canon),  which  is 
again  immediately  followed  by  the  recitation  of 
the  words  of  Institution.  While  the  Roman  canon 
is  invariable,  the  Galilean,  which  is  very  short, 
changes  with  every  mass.  To  give  one  by  way  of 
example,  the  canon  for  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  Gallo-Gothic  missal  (Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  i.  83)  is 
"  Vere  sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus  Noster 
Jesus  Christus  Filius  tuus  manens  in  coelis  mani- 
festatus  in  terris.  Ipse  enim  pridie  quam  pate- 
retur,  etc." 

The  same  form,  Vere  sanctics,  etc.,  follows  the 
sanctum  also  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  This  is 
not,  however,  immediately  followed  by  the  words 
of  Institution,  but  by  a  prayer  commencing 
"  Adesto,  adesto  Jesu  bone  pontifex,"  containing 
a  petition  for  the  sanctification  of  the  oblation, 
which  is  followed  by  "  Dominus  Noster  Jesus 
(Jhristus,  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,  accepit  panem, 
etc.,"  reciting  the  Institution. 

In  Mabillon's  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum  the 
Roman  canon  is  given   with   the  first  mass,  and 
perhaps    served,  as    Mabillon   remarks  (p.   453, 
Migne)  for  all ;  he  supposes,  however,  that  at  an 
earlier  period  the  Gallican    had   its    own  canon, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the   Roman  canon 
was    the     beginning   of  the  supersession    of  the 
Gallican  rite   by  the  Roman,  which  was  after- 
wards completely  established  (/'r'lefat.  §  iv.). 
I        7'/m?  C(/mmemoratior^  of  the  Lord's  Life  biggins 
I  in  moHt.  c'lses,  with   taking  up  the  ascription  of 
I  holiness  to  the  Almighty  already  set  forth  in  the 
I  sanctus.      Vor  instance,   in  the  (iroek   St.  .liune;., 
I  the  &yius  of  the  jjreceiling   hymn  is  r«'{)ea1e(l  in 
'  Ay  10%  tl,  BaaiKfv  toUv  aiwvuv  ....  S.-yio^  xa'i 
I  t   fjiovoy«y(]i    (Tuv    Tibs  ....  H,yioi>  8«    kuI   to 
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TlyfT'ixd  (Tov  ro^Ayiov  (Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  iv.  109) 
which  commences  the  comnii'moration  ;  nnd  the 
variable  J'nst  Sntictus  of  the  (lallican  and  Moza- 
rabic  liturgies  begins  very  commonly  with  the 
words  "  Vere  sanctus,  vi'i'C  beuedictus  Dominus 
Noster  .lesns  Christ  us."  The  "  commemorations  " 
iu  St.  James  and  St.  Basil  (Daniel  iv.  427)  recite 
with  great  dijjnity  and  beauty  the  creation  of 
man,  his  state  in  Paradise,  his  fall,  and  redemp- 
tion by  God's  mercy;  so  leading  on  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Lord's  death  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  tlie  supper.  That  of  St.  Chrysostom  is 
much  shorter.  St.  Mark  (Daniel  iv.  158)  has  in 
this  place  a  mere  allusion  to  tlie  manifestation  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  bless  the  sacrifice.  The  J'o-t 
Simc'tts  of  the  Gallicau  and  Mozarabic  canon 
contains,  at  least  on  the  Lord's  festivals,  a  com- 
memoration of  some  portion  of  His  Life  ;  a  fea- 
ture entirely  absent  from  the  Roman.  Some 
liturgies  contain  in  this  portion  allusions  to 
peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ  ;  the  Armenian,  for  instance,  after  reciting 
(Liturf/i/  of  the  Ai-Tncnan  Church,  tr.  by  Rev. 
S.  C.  ]\Ial;in,  p.  39)  Go  I's  mercy  in  the  prophets 
and  tlie  law,  speaks  of  the  Son  as  having  taken  a 
body  "by  union  without  confusion  from  the 
Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Virgin  Mary." 

The  Aethiopic  liturgy  agrees  with  the  Coptic 
St.  liasil  and  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient. 
i.  l.S,  29,  ol<>)  in  breaking  this  portion  of  the 
oflice  with  responds.  That  of  St.  Gregory,  for 
example,  thrice  inserts  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison." 

The  transition  from  the  preceding  prayer 
or  ascription  to  the  Commemoration  of  Institution 
is  generally  made  in  the  Ka.stern  liturgies  by  the 
words  "  OS  TTJ  vvktI  ij  vapfBiSoTo,"  or  some  equi- 
VTlent  formula;  those  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Chrysostom  add  " /iSA.Aoi'  5f  eaur^r  trapfSiSov;" 
but  this  addition  is  not  Ibund  iu  the  Syriac  St. 
James.  The  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  /.it. 
Orient,  i.  1+)  has  a  wholly  dirterent  form  :  ''He 
instituted  this  great  mystery  of  piety  and  worshiji, 
when  He  had  determined  to  deliver  Himself  to 
death  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  The  usual 
Western  form  is  "Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur  ;  " 
but  the  Mozarabic  has  here  "  Dominus  Noster 
JesnsChristus  iuqua  noctetradebatur,"  approach- 
ing in  this,  as  in  other  resjiects,  mere  nearly  to 
the  Kaslern  type.  It  has  indeed  been  contended 
that  this  form  is  a  comparatively  i-ecent  interpo- 
lation, inasinurh  as  the  prayer  which  follows  is 
calle<l  the  "Post  Pridie"  as  if  the  usual  for- 
mula had  preceiled  (Krazor,  I^e  Litnrgiis,  >)lr) ; 
Nenle,  Laatem  Church,  Int.  412).  But  in  fact 
the  title  "Post  Pridie"  is  probably  not  so  an- 
cient ns  Isidore's  time,  who  calls  the  jiniyer 
which  follows  coa.«4«cration  the  "Contirmatio 
Sa«-rainenti " ;  and  it  is  surely  very  much 
more  probable  that  the  heading  "Post  Pridie" 
should  have  been  inserted  bv  some  revisor  fami- 
liar with  Roman  liturgical  diction,  than  that  the 
form  "Qui  pridie,"  commt)n  to  the  whole  of 
Western  Christendom,  phould  have  Iwen  displaced 
t»y  one  entirely  xinheard  of,  and  that  in  the  most 
8ol«nin  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

In  no  liturgy,  in  the  narrative  of  institution,  is 
any  one  (ios|h'1  followed,  and  the  form  adopted 
h  such  ns  to  .suggest  rather  mh  itidependent 
tnuiition  than  an  artiticinl  an  '  tVinn  the 

Go.spels.      ^lanj  of  the  farms  11  'tsexpn>8- 
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Very  many  liturgies  contain  a  reference  to  the 
Lord's  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven  before  breaking 
the  bread.  This  is  the  case  in  those  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  that  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom or  in  the  kindred  Nestorian  forms  ;  it  is 
the  case  in  all  the  Western  form.s,  except 
the  Mozarabic.  St.  Mark  and  St.  James  insert 
the  raising  of  the  eyes  to  Heaven  before  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  also.  St.  James  and  St. 
Basil  mention  the  di.splaying  or  dedicating 
(avaSfi^as)  of  the  bread  to  God  the  Father. 

The  mingling  of  the  wine  with  water  is  a  well- 
known  and  almost  universal  custom  ;  but  in 
none  of  the  Western  liturgies  is  any  mention  of 
it  made  in  the  canon,  while  in  the  Kast  it  con- 
stantly appears.  The  Basilian  has  simply  "  min- 
gling "  {Kfpdaai)  (Daniel,  iv.  429);  St.  James 
the  fuller  form,  "  mingling  of  wine  and  water." 
So  also  Coptic  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot  i.  30); 
and  many  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  as  for 
instance  that  of  St.  John  (A.  ii.  164).  St. 
Chrysostom  has  no  reference  to  the  mixing;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  found  in  the  liturgy  of  Nesto- 
rius,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from 
that  of  Constantinople. 

It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  the  Lord  Himself 
partook  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  in  the  Last 
Sup})er.  This,  however,  appears  but  rarely  in 
the  Liturgies.  The  Coptic  forms  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  refer  to  the  Lord's  tasting  the 
Cup  (Renaudot,  i.  15,  31);  and  some  of  the 
Syro-Jacobite  liturgies  refer  to  His  partaking  oi 
the  Bread :  for  instance,  St.  James  of  Kdessa 
(lb.  ii.  373).  That  of  Nestorius  (76.  ii.  629) 
makes  the  Lord  partake  both  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine. 

Some  of  the  Syio-Jacobite  liturgies,  drawn  up 
at  a  time  when  the  controversy  was  rife  as  to 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Kucharist,  [Elkmknts]  introduce  into  the  canon 
such  expressions  as  "  common  "  or  "  leavened  " 
bread.  For  instance,  those  of  James  Baradai  and 
Matthew  the  Pastor  (Renaudot,  ii.  335,  348); 
and  some,  as  that  of  Dioscorus  (Ih.  49."))  speak 
of  His  accomplishing  the  Mosjiic  Passover;  as 
does  also  Nestorius  (76.  ii.  629). 

With  regard  to  the  actual  words  said  over 
the  bread,  the  usual  Latin  form  is  simjdy,  "  Hoc 
est  Corpus  Meum."  The  Ambrosian,  in  one  text 
adds  "quod  pro  multis  confringetur ; "  in  Pj»- 
melius's  text,  "quod  pro  vobis  confringetur" 
(Daniel's,  Codex  i.  86);  the  Mozarabic,  "quod 
pro  vobis  tradetur." 

In  the  Greek,  St.  James  has,  "This  is  my 
Bodv,  which  is  broken  and  given  for  you  for  the 
remission  of  sins,"  and  with  this  the  ]>rincipal 
liturgies  agree,  except  that  few  give  Mh  the 
words  "  broken  "  and  "  given."  The  words  found 
in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  to  urip  I'ibLuv  SiSouffov, 
or  KKufifPoy.  aj>j>ear  indeed  in  all  Listern  litur- 
gies with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Syrian 
tustathius  (Ren.  ii.  236).  Many  of  the  Srro- 
Jacobite  liturgies  amplify  the  solemn  words  of 
the  Lord  by  the  insertion  of  {>oculiar  expressions. 

Of  the  words  said  over  the  wine,  the  Cle- 
mentine Liturgy  {Const.  A^Kk'tt.  viii.  12,  §  16) 
has  the  sim})lest,  as  probably  the  most  ancient 
form — "This  is  My  B!oo<l,  wh>rh  is  .^hed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  St.  Chrvsostom 
has  a  form  identical  with  that  in  the  Kuglish 
Prayer- Book ;  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  hare 
"shed  aad  distribnted"  inikUiad  of  the  simple 
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"shed."  The  Roman,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Bread  has  the  shortest  form,  in  the  case  of  the 
Wine  has  the  longest — "  For  this  is  the  Cup  of 
my  Blood,  of  the  new  and  eternal  Testament, 
the  mystery  of  faith,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  " — 
where  the  words  "  eternal "  and  "  mystery  of 
faith"  are  peculiar  to  the  Roman  fonn.  The 
Mozai-abic  has,  "  For  this  is  the  Cup  of  the  New 
Testament  in  my  Blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

In  the  Intercession  for  the  world  and  the  Church 
on  earth,  the  petitions  enumerated  by  St,  Cyril  are 
always  found,  with  more  or  less  of  expansion  in 
detail,  and  often  with  the  addition  of  interesting 
local  peculiarities.  Thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  St, 
James  (i.e.  of  Jerusalem)  we  have  special  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  the  Holy  City  and  other  sacred 
places  visited  by  the  Lord  ;  St.  Mark  (Alexan- 
drian) has  a  special  prayer  for  the  due  rise  of 
the  Nile  ;  so  also  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot, 
i,  17);  and  the  Alexandrian  St,  Gi-egory  (f6.  i, 
109),  Both  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  have  inter- 
cessions for  prisoners ;  the  former  enumerating 
"  those  in  bonds,  in  prisons,  in  captivities  (ai'xMO" 
XciXTiais),  and  banishments,  in  mines  and  tortures, 
and  bitter  slaveries"  (Daniel's  Codex,  iv.  118), 
phrases  which  originated  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion. In  the  Roman  liturgy  this  portion  of  the 
intercession  is  treated  much  more  briefly  than  is 
usual  in  the  Eastern  Church ;  the  intercessions 
are  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  pope 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  nominatim,  and 
for  all  faithful  worshippers ;  the  Ambrosian 
adds,  after  the  bishop,  the  king  by  name 
(Daniel,  i.  82),  Most  of  the  liturgies  contain 
a  special  intercession  for  those  who  have  made 
the  ofj'erings  and  those  who  are  present  at  the 
service  ;  thus  in  St.  Basil  (Daniel,  iv.  433)  is  a 
prayer  for  the  people  here  present  (rod  irepie- 
arwros  \aov)  and  the  priest  who  presents  (npocr- 
KOfii(uuTos)  the  holy  gifts ;  St,  Chrysostom  men- 
tions the  priest  in  the  same  terms,  but  not  the 
people;  St,  James  (Dan.  iv.  119)  mentions  fot 
only  those  who  have  made  the  offerings  on  that 
day,  but  those  on  whose  behalf  they  made 
them  (virfp  uu  eKaaros  irpoa^yfyKev)]  St.  Mark 
(Dan.  iv.  156),  iu  which  this  prayer  precedes 
coDiiecration,  prays  that  God  will  receive  the 
thank-offerings  (fvxapKTrvpia)  of  those  who 
offer,  as  He  received  the  gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  the  incense  of  Zacharias,  the 
alms  of  Cornelius,  and  the  two  mites  of  the 
widow;  the  Roman  (Dan.  i.  14,  lo)  has  a  peti- 
tion for  all  God's  servants,  and,  in  the  Gela.sian 
fonn,  "omnium  circumstantium  quorum  tibi 
fides  cognita  est  et  nota  devotio,  qui  tibi  oileniiit 
hfx:  sacrificium  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus, 
pro  redi.'mptione  animarum  suarum,  pro  K[>e 
Milutin  et  iucolumitatis  t>u;ie  ;  "  in  the  Gregorian 
form,  which  i»  that  at  present  "in  use,  after  the 
word  **  devotio,"  we  hav«  "  pro  qui  bus  tibi  oHe- 
ximuH  vel  .  .  .  ,"  probably  an  addition  of  St, 
Gregorj-*8  own  age. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  remaining 
•portiouH  of  the  canon  will  be  given  under  Dli'- 
TYcn%  Lord's  Puavkk,  and  Km  holism  i.s. 

Ceremonies  vhich  acccnnpanied  the  Anapliora  or 
Canon. 

1.  We  may  take  tho  ritual  of  the  liturgy  of  St. 
C!bry»ojitoni  as  a  tyj*  of  the  oriental  eeremoniss 
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of  the  anaphora  or  canon,  which  are  there  more 
fully  described  than  in  other  Eastern  liturgies. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  some  of  the  cere- 
monies here  described  did  not  originate  within 
the  first  eight  centuries ;  but  on  the  whole  ir 
may  be  sjiid  to  represent  fairly  enough  the 
highest  ritual  development  attained  in  the  East 
within  our  pei-iod. 

At  the  opening  of  the  anaphora,  the  elements 
have  already  been  brought  into  the  sauctuarv, 
and  placed  on  the  holy  table,  covered  with  the 
ner,  or  veil.  The  deacon  cries,  "  The  doors!  the 
doors!" — a  phi-ase  intended  originally  to  exhort 
the  attendants  carefully  to  exclude  the  unini- 
tiated {Constt.  Apost.  viii.  10) — and  then  desires 
the  people  to  stand  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv,  356  ff.). 
The  priest  lifts  the  aer,  or  veil,  from  the  elements, 
and  the  deacon  approaching  guards  them  from  pol- 
lution with  his  feather-fan  [FlabkllumJ.  Then 
follow  the  Sursum  Corda,  Preface  and  Sanctus. 
After  this  the  deacon  takes  the  Asteriscus  from 
off  the  Paten,  and  again  uses  the  feather-fan. 
The  commemoration  of  Institution  then  proceeds, 
the  deacon  pointing  out  to  the  celebrant  the 
paten  and  chalice  at  the  proper  moment.  At 
the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  deacon 
lays  aside  his  fan,  draws  nearer  to  the  priest, 
and  both  make  three  I'everences  or  prostrations 
(irposKvvrjcreis)  before  the  Holy  Table,  praying 
silently ;  then  the  deacon,  with  bowed  head, 
points  to  the  holy  bread,  and  the  priest  rising 
signs  it  thrice  with  the  cross ;  the  chalice  is 
signed  in  like  manner,  and  then  both  elements 
together ;  after  which  the  deacon,  after  bowing 
his  head  to  the  priest,  resumes  his  place  and  his 
fan.  At  the  recitation  of  the  Diptychs  the 
deacon  censes  round  the  holy  table,  and  then 
recites,  standing  by  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary, 
those  portions  of  the  prayer  which  were  to  be 
heard  by  the  choir  without.  At  tiie  prayer  of 
Inclination  he  bids  the  people  to  bow  (wXiveij') 
their  heads.  After  the  pi'ayer  the  priest  elevates 
the  holy  Bi'ead,  saying  the  Sancta  Sanctis;  the 
choir  then  sings  the  communion-anthem  {koivu- 
fiKTf)  of  the  day,  and  the  Fraction,  Commixtion, 
and  Communion  follow. 

The  rubrical  directions  of  the  other  Greek 
liturgies  correspond  generally  witli  these,  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  contain  very  much  less  detail, 

2.  In  the  Roman  rite,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  canon,  the  celebrant  stood  befure  the  altar, 
probably  at  first  with  hands  expanded  shoulder- 
high  in  the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer  (Gerbert, 
Lit.  Alernan.  i,  342),  while  the  attendant  clergy 
stood  with  bowed  heads,  as  venerating  the  Divine 
Majesty  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  intro- 
duced in  the  Sanctus.  (Auialarius,  Z*t?  Keel.  Off. 
iii,  22;  compare  (Jrdo  Rom.  L  c,  IG;  and  //.  c. 
8).  At  the  words  Te  i</itur,  with  which  the 
canon  strictly  commences,  the  priest  made  a  pro- 
found inclination  and  kissed  the  altar  ;  frcquf-ntly 
also  he  kiised  the  "J"  at  the  commencement  of  the 
canon,  which  was  made  to  represent  a  cross,  or 
in  later  times  a  crucifix.  (Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital. 
iv.  p.  839;  Gerbert,  Lit.  ALin'in.  i.  Ml). 

From  very  ancient  times  also  at  earh  of  tho 
words  dowi,  muncra^  sucrifieic,  the  pi-i»!st  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  blessing  the  «)blation,  as 
gifts,  bounties,  sacrifices.  This  is  the  fiist  of  the 
six  groups  of  croHseH  mentioned  in  the  (>rdo 
linuvinun  //.  c.  10;  (compare  Ainalarius,  m.s.X 
The  due  u»e  of  the  croxses  iu  th*;  (^nou  was  heJd 
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to  be  of  »o  much  impwrtance  that  St.  Boniface 
(about  750)  consulted  Pope  Zacharias  on  the 
subject,  who  in  answer  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
canon  with  the  crosses  inserted  in  the  prof>er 
places.  This  copy  has  unfortunately  perished. 
Innocent  the  Third  (Z>tf  Myst.  Missae,  v.  c.  11) 
states  the  correct  nujnber  of  crosses  in  the  canon 
as  twenty-five,  the  number  still  used  in  the 
Roman  rite. 

The  prayer  Hanc  igitur  has  long  been  recited 
by  the  priest  with  hands  extended  over  the  Host 
aul  Chalice,  in  imitation  of  the  gesture  of  a 
sucriticing  priest  under  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lev. 
iv.  4,  &c.).  But  the  more  ancient  practice  was 
for  him  to  recite  this  prayer  profoundly  inclined 
to  the  altar,  as  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
Amalarius  {Echxjiie,  c.  30,  p.  1331  A,  Migne)  : 
and  this  practice  continued  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  13th  century  (Durandus,  Bationale,  iv. 
c.  39). 

In  the  prayer  Quam  oblationem,  at  the  words 
benedt'ctarn,  ascriptam,  ratam,  rationibilein,  accep- 
tabilem,  occurs  the  second  group  of  crosses  of  the 
Ordo  Rom.  //.,  which  however  defines  nothing 
as  to  the  number  of  crosses,  or  the  manner  of 
signing  the  oblation.  The  Ordo  published  by 
Hittorp  at  this  point  directs  the  priest  to  stand 
upright,  blessing  {i.e.  signing  with  the  cross) 
the  bread  only  ;  then,  at  the  words,  Ut  nobis 
Corpus  et  Sitnguis  fiat,  to  bless  both  the  Host 
and  the  Chalice.  The  present  custom,  according 
to  which  the  priest  at  the  words  Benedictnm,  &c. 
makes  three  crosses  over  the  Host  and  Chalice 
together,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  11th  century 
(Microl.  De  Eccl.  Observ.  c.  14). 

At  the  words  Qui  Pridie,  ^c.  the  priest  takes 
the  Bread  into  his  hands.  In  this  prayer  is 
introduced  the  third  group  of  crosses  of  the  Ordo 
/i'.  If.,  at  the  words  accipiens  panem  ....  bene- 
dixit,  and  item  gratias  agcns  benedixit. 

Amalarius  (^Ecl.  31,  p.  1331)  expressly  states 
that  in  his  time  the  whole  of  the  Canon  was  said 
secrete  (see  further  under  Secreta).  Of  the 
Elev^ation  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  immediately 
after  Consecration  no  mention  is  found  in  the  old 
Sacramentaries,  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman 
Ordines,  or  in  the  early  commentators  on  the 
rite,  Amalarius,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Florus,  Remi- 
gius  of  Auxerre,  Pseudo-Alcuin,  and  the  Micro- 
logus.  The  only  indication  of  elevation  in  those 
of  the  Ordines  Romdni  which  are  older  than  the 
12th  century,  is  that  at  the  words  Per  qtiem  haec 
omnja,  noticed  later. 

At  the  words  Ilo^tinm  puram,  says  the  Ordo 
Pmn.  If.  (c.  10),  is  introduced  the  fourth  group 
of  crosses.  AmnlnrhM  (Eclogue,  c.  30,  p.  1331) 
says,  "  Here  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  four  times  over  the  Host,  and  a  fifth  over 
the  Chalice  only;"  a  practice  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  modern  times. 

After  the  prayer  Supra  quae  propitio,  the 
priest  inclines  himself  with  bowed  head  before 
ihe  altar,  and  recitet  the  SuppUciti-r  Tc  ro<i'mus, 
in  which  he  insert*  a  private  prayer  (.Xmalarius, 
t*N  s.,  c.  31);  a  direction  for  which  is  also  found 
in  some  ancient  MSS.  u(  Sacramentarips.  No 
crosses  are  noted  by  the  f>rd<>  Pom.  ff.  al  the 
words  Sacrusancium  Ft  ii  JSii  »fr..  whence  we 
may  conclude  tliat  the  crosses  now  usod  there 
are  of  later  intr<vhiction  than  the  0th  centurv. 
That  they  were  intro«iuced  into  th«'  Roman  rite 
not  later  than  the  12th  century  i:i  dear  from  the 


testimony  of  Innocent  III.  (/?«  Myst.  Missae.  t. 
c.  11). 

The  beginning  of  the  prayer  Nobis  quoqus 
peccatoribus  was  anciently  said  with  the  voico 
somewhat  raised,  that  the  congregation  might 
be  able  to  join  in  it  {Ordo  Pom.  If.  c.  10).  The 
priest  beats  his  breast,  as  bewailing  his  sinful- 
ness. 

At  the  words  sanctificas,  vivificas,  benedicis, 
^'C.  comes  the  fifth  group  of  crosses,  according  to 
Ordo  Pom.  II.  The  Ordo  Pom.  IV.  (p.  61)  is 
more  explicit,  desiring  the  priest  to  sign  Host 
and  Chalice  three  several  times,  making  three 
several  crosses.  Compare  Amalarius,  Eel.  p. 
1332.  It  is  thought  by  some  (as  Bona,  De  Peb. 
Lit.  ii.  14,  s.  5)  that  at  the  words  of  this  prayer 
which  refer  to  God's  creating  and  vivifying 
power,  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  H 
any  were  to  be  blessed,  was  placed  on  the  altar 
by  th^  attendant  deacon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  benediction  of  fruits  of  the  earth  is  in 
some  few  ancient  Sacramentaries  prescribed  in 
this  place;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  is 
a  relic  of  what  was  once  an  universal  custom,  or 
a  peculiar  observance  of  a  few  churches. 

At  the  words.  Per  qnem  /uiec  omnia,  ^c,  the 
archdeacon  rose,  the  other  deacons  still  standing 
with  bowed  heads,  drew  near  to  the  altar,  re- 
moved the  fold  of  the  corporal  which  covered 
the  chalice,  wrapped  the  offertorium  or  veil 
round  the  handles,  and  at  the  words  /'er  ipsttm^ 
4c.  raised  the  chalice  by  the  handles.  The  cele- 
brant touched  the  chalice,  still  held  by  the 
archdeacon,  with  the  consecrated  wafers,  making 
two  crosses,  and  saying.  Per  ipsum  et  cum  ipso 
.  .  .  per  omnia  saecula  snecu/ontm.  He  then 
restored  the  wafers  to  their  place  on  the  altar, 
and  the  archdeacon  placed  the  chalice  by  them 
{Ordines  Pom.  i.  c.  16  ;  ii.  c.  10 ;  iii.  c.  15  : 
compare  Amalarius,  Eel.  p.  1332).  These  di- 
rections respecting  the  crosses  were  changed  in 
later  times. 

For  the  manner  of  saying  the  footer  Xoster^ 
Ifee  Lord's  Prayer.  Here  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that,  while  in  the  Eastern,  Gallican,  and 
Spanish  Churches  this  prayer  was  said  by  the 
whole  people,  in  the  Roman,  from  the  time  or 
Gregory  the  Great  at  least  (see  Epist.  vii.  64)  it 
was  said  by  the  priest  alone,  yet  in  an  audible 
voice,  so  that  the  people  (or  the  choir)  might 
"acclaim"  at  the  last  petition.  The  Aimm  is 
not  commonly  found  in  ancient  Sacramentaries ; 
nor  does  it  seem  in  place  here,  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  ])rolonged  in  the  Libera  nos  [Emuolls- 
MUS]  which  follows. 

When  the  celebrant  (in  a  papal  mass)  reached 
the  words  Ab  omni  perturbatioue  securi,  the  arcli- 
deacon  {Ordo  Pom.  I.  c.  18)  took  the  paten *» 
from  the  regionary  sub-deacon,  who  w.os  stand- 
ing behind  hiijd,  kissed  it,  and  passed  it  to  the 
second  deacon.  So  Ordo  Rom.  ff.  11,  and  /// 
16.  The  fitlh  Ordo  Pom.,  probably  of  consider- 
ably later  date,  desires  the  deacon  to  present 
the  patens  to  the  c<>lebrating  bishop  to  kiss. 

For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  liturgy,  see 
Kiss,  Fraction,  Communion.  [C] 

CANON  (in  Mrsic).  1.  The  peculiar  form 
of  musical  composition  called  by  this  name  was 

b  It  ?ini»t  be  bome  in  mind  Uuit  the  Host  wm  not  ctmr 
tfc  ated  on  ihe  palon,  l«ul  was.  at  the  dnte  of  Ordo  Rom.  I. 
biokxn  upou  It ;  a  cmstom  Bubecqueutly  chanopd 
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ankoown  to  the  ancients,  the  earliest  example 
extant  being  of  the  13th  century,  we  believe. 

2.  The  accepted  values  of  the  several  notes 
constituting  the  musical  scale  expressed  philo- 
sophically. The  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's 
Jjictionanj  of  Antiquities  [Musica]  for  a  general 
description  of  the  sounds  assumed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  systems  in  which  they  were  arranged. 
The  assumptions  of  the  Greek  writers  were  of 
course  adopted  by  the  Latins,  and  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  and  middle 
ages  as  the  basis  on  which  all  their  music  rested. 
Considerable  uncertainty  is  caused  in  this  subject 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  somewhat  con- 
flicting schools,  the  Aristoxeneans  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans.    Pythagoras  having  discovered  the 

simple  ratios  of  A^,  ^,  xj  4?  ^o^^  the  Octave,  the 

Fifth,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Tone  (major),  which 
last  is  the  difference  between  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  his  disciples  maintained  that  all  sounds 
should  be  deiined  by  determinate  ratios,  while 
Aristoxenus  discarded  this  idea  altogether,  and 
maintained  that  the  Tetrachord  or  Fourth  should 
be  divided  into  intervals,  the  values  of  which 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  ear  only.  This  is 
probably  the  germ  of  the  dispute  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day  respecting  the  tempera- 
ment of  instruments  with  fixed  tones :  and  as 
the  true  measure  of  an  interval  is  a  logarithm. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  to  reconcile  at  all 
completely  these  two  opinions.  Ptolemy  ex- 
amined the  matter  and  established  the  truth  of 
the  Pythagorean  views :  Euclid  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  them,  that  is,  if  the  two 
treatises  attributed  to  him,  the  Introdurtio  Har- 
monica and  the  Sectio  Canonis,  are  both  genuine. 
The  latter  of  these  is  usually  considered  genuine, 
and  it  is  purely  Pythagorean  and  rigidly  exact ; 
while  the  former,  which  is  certainly  Aristoxenean, 
and  perhaps  written  ad  populum,  is  considered 
more  doubtful. 
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The    canon  of  the  scale   then   is   the   system 

of  ratios  into  which  a  resonant  string  is  to  be 
divided  so  as  to  produce  all  the  notes  which  arc 
assumed ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lative lengths  of  strings  for  these  notes  which 
are  to  be  fixed  in  an  instrument  and  sti-etched 
with  the  same  tension. 

The  description  of  the  intervals  given  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  from  the  Introductio 
Harmonica^  is  of  course  Aristoxenean  :  it  sup- 
poses a  tone  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  the  tetrachord  therefore  into  thirty, 
and  the  intervals  in  the  tetrachord,  taken  ia 
ascending  order,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Syntonous  or  ordinary  Dia-  Parts. 

tonic  system 6,  12,  12 

,,     Soft  Diatonic  (iJ.a\aK6v)    ..  6,  9,  15 
, ,     Tonal    or    ordinary    Chro- 
matic (rouiaTov)    , .       . .  6,  6,  18 
, ,     Sesquialter   Chromatic   (■^- 

fj.i<i\iov)         4^,  4|,  21 

, ,     Soft  Chromatic  (fxaKuKSv)  4,  4,  22 

, ,     Enharmonic        3,  3,  24 

This  makes  a  Fourth  equal  to  2^  tones,  a  Fifth 
3|,  and  an  Octave  6  tones.  But  in  the  Sectio 
Canonis  Euclid  has  proved  that  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Octave  are  each  of  them  less  than 
these  magnitudes  (Theor.  11,  14);  and  also  that 
the  second  sound  in  the  Chromatic  and  Enhar- 
monic Tetrachords  is  not  equally  removed  from 
the  first  and  third  (Theor.  18)  :  it  would  there- 
fore appear  most  reasonable  that  he  meant  that 
Aristoxenus's  hypothetical  division  of  the  tone  and 
tetrachord  gave  results  which  might  be  treated 
as  equal  for  pz*actical  purposes  or  by  unphiloso* 
phical  men,  but  that  this  was  not  rigidly  exact. 
In  Theorems  19  and  20  of  the  Sectio  Canoms^ 
Euclid  gives  the  divisions  of  the  string  (which 
he  calls  also  the  canon,  and  assumes  for  the 
Proslambanomenos)  according  to  the  Diatonic 
system.     The  results  are  the  following  : — 
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Length  = 
Proslambanomenos 1 

Hypate  hypaton         -R 

Parhypate  hypaton -4^ 

Lichanos  hypaton       ^ 

Hypate  meson i 

Parhypate  meson       y^^ 

Lichanos  meson JL 

Mese 1. 

Paramese i 

Trite  diezeugmenon,  or  Paranete 

synemmenon  2T 

Paranete  diezeugmenon,  or  Nete 

synemmenon         \ 

Nete  diezeugmenon \ 

Trite  hyj>€rholaeon ^^C 

Paranete  hyperbolaeon      ..       ..       J^ 
N«t«  hyperbolaeon X 

19 


The  Trite  synemmenon  (bb)  does  not  appear ;  its 
length  will  be  §y§.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
this  differs  from  our  modern  canon  in  the  values 
of  C,  D,  F,  G,  bb,  c,  d,  f,  g;  thesfe  are  at  present 
assumed  to  be  |,  |f  f,  f,  If,  ^^,  1«, 
"fk*  "fV  (ta^^^g  A  to  be  1) :  all  these  notes 
then  are  flatter  by  a  comma  (§  r)  than  ours. 

In  Theor.  17  Euclid  gives  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  Lichani  and  the  Parauetae  of  the 
enharmonic  system  ;  and  if  the  direction  in 
which  he  takes  his  Fifths  be  reversed,  the  Chro- 
matic Lichani  and  Paranetae  would  seem  to  be 
determined  :  but  beyond  that  he  has  given  us  no 
information  further  than  the  rougii  description 
of  AristoxenuH's  division. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  various  canons 
of  tlie  scale  have  been  assigned  by  diflereut 
writ«*rH,  just  as  in  more  mo<lern  times  various 
systems  of  temperament  have  been  advocated. 

Ptolemy  gives  tin;  following  canons  for  any 
tetrachord  :  say,  for  cxam)>l»!,  that  from  the 
Hypate  hypaton  (B)  to  the  HyjKfti.'  nn'son  (E^. 


9!§  CANON  (IN  MUSIC) 

AucHTTAs's  Canons. 
Diatonic : 


CANON  (IN  MUSIC) 
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2»  •* 


1    27     27     3.        ^^  ^ 
^>  25»  M'  4  '  B,  C,  D,  E.* 

LL     U 

Chromatic:      1,  ||,    f,   |;  b,  C,  CJf,  E. 
Enharmonic:    1,  2  J,  j|,  J  ;  B,  C,  C,  E. 

ERATOffTHDNKS'.S  CaNONS. 

.Diatonic:         L  f  Ig,  f^,  J ;  B,  C,  D,  E- 

.Chromatic  :      ^  Ag,  f^,  |  I  b,  C,  C|,  E.  |  Chromatic  soft :       1,  ||,  f^,  | 
Enharmonic:    1,  J[;,   Ig.  |  ;  b,  |  c,  E. 


Diatonic  ditonal : 
Diatonic  tonal : 
Diatonic  soft : 
!  Diatonic  equable :    1,  i^,    ^,    ^ 
Chromatic  intense :  1,  |A,    X,    j 


1, 

1.  M.  ¥.  I 


b 


DiDVMis's  Canons. 
Diatonic:  1,   [2,  I  J,?!  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Chromatic:      1,  {g,  f^o'  4  5  1^' C,  cjf,  E. 
Enharmonic:   1,  §^,  Ig,  f  ;  b,  B,  C,    E. 
Ptolemy's  own  Canons. 
1    14 


Enharmonic  :  1,  |f,  |f ,  | 


b  b 

B,  C,  D,  E. 

bbb 

B,  C,  D,  E. 

b  bb 

B,  C,  D,  E. 

b 

B,  Cjf,  D,  E. 
B,  C,  Cjf,  E. 

b? 

B,  C,  Cf,  E. 
B,  B,  C,  E. 


Diatonic  intense 


5 


Diatonic  syntonous : 
Diatonic  soft : 

Chromatic  tonal : 


J56'    ^2' 


The  canons  according  to  Euclid  or  Aristoxenua 
can  be  reproduced  with  pretty  considerable  ac- 
curacy by  means  of  logarithms  and  converging 
fractions  :  there  will  of  course  be  a  little  dis- 
crej)ancy  according  as  the  30th  part  of  a  Fourth 
or  the  12th  part  of  a  Tone  is  taken  for  the  ele- 
ment, these  not  being  exactly  equal  :  the  former 
seems  preferable ;  and  it  gives  for  the  logarithm 
of  the  element  'OfMieo;  and  the  following  re- 
sults in  the  cases  not  as  yet  determined  : — 

b   b 


•02499,    -06247, -12494. 
4  3      6     nr   la^   I J 

•04998,  -12494. 


5^'   f    °^ 


-02499, 


;  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Ratios  1, 

Logarithms  0, 
Ratios  1, 

Logarithms  0, 

Ratios  1,   -J^    or   ^- J  or  |||,    |,       | ; 

Chromatic  sesquialter :   Logarithms  0,       '01874,       '03758,     '12494. 
Ratios  1, 

Logarithms  0, 
Ratios  1, 

Logarithms  0, 
Ratios  1, 


!4>      T2'         f  > 


Chromatic  soft : 


Enharmonic : 


H«' 


-01666,         -03332, 

ii  °'  if  if  °" 

•01249,  -02499, 


12494 
3. 


B,   C,   D,   E. 

b  bb 

B,  C,   D,   E. 
B,  C,   C^  E. 

bb  b 

B,  C,  C|,  E. 


,    .  .       bb  bb 

f »   ¥  >  B,  C,  Cj,  E. 
12494. 


The  values  of  the  Meson  tetrachord  (E,  F,G,  a) 
will  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  these  systems  by 
multiplying  the  corresponding  ratios  by  ^  | 
those  of  the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  (a,  bb,  c,  d) 
by  multiplying  them  by  ^^r ;  those  of  the 
Diczeugmenon  tetrachord  (b,  c,  d,  e)  are  half 
those  of  the  Hypaton  tetrachord  ;  and  those  of 
the  Hyperbolaeon  (e,  f,  g,  aa)  are  half  those  of 

— — — ^ frig    f;iq 


4  3    3  • 

5t>>  4  >   B,   B,  C,   E. 

the  Meson,  or  4  of  those  of  the  Hypaton.     All 

these  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Proslam- 
banomenos   (A)   by  multiplying   each   of  them 

The  Greek  Chromatic  Scale  then  will  be,  ex- 
pressed in  modern  musical  notation  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  following;  Didymus's  canon  being 
taken  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  notation  : 


^ 


.fs    tra- 


t 


■-sSrzr 


And  the  Enharmonic  Scale  will  be,  according     to  Didymus's  canon,  this : 


•  The  notation  C  ia  adopted  to  mean  a  C  iligkUy  flat- 

teccd,  C  pomrwhat  flatter  Btill,  and  to  for  C :  the  actual 
amount  of  tUttcaing  or  sharp«>iiiDg  la  detormini'd  by  the 


ratio  glvm.  At  present  we  have  no  notation  to  expreM 
Umm  things;  in  the  I6th  century  the  symbol  X  ^<^ 
UM>d  to  imluate  the  enharmonic  diesis,  but  as  it  is  now 
used  for  a  double  sharp,  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to 
avoid  impluying  it  here. 


CANON  OF  ODES 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that,  while 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid  allowed  only  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  aad  Octave,  with  their  replicates,  to  be 
consonances,  the  later  writers  had  discovered  the 
consonances  of  the  Major  Third  (^)  and  Minor 
Third  (4),  also  the  Minor  Tone  (t%),  and 
perhaps  also  the  Harmonic  Flat  Seventh  (^) 
and  Sharp  Eleventh  (]  y),  which  are  now  heard 
in  instruments  of  the  Horn  kind. 

There  were  no  alterations  made  in  this  until 
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1   .25     25     8     &. 
■*•>  26'   27»   9'  7' 

14 
17» 

27    13 
34'   17' 

11 
15' 

C,    C,     D,     D,  D, 

*       b 
E,     F, 

F, 

FJ. 


Mr,  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  18G4,  states  that  the  Pythagorean 
canon  has  been  developed  into  an  Arabic  scale  of 
17  sounds.  "No  nation  using  it,"  he  adds,  "has 
shown  any  appreciation  of  harmony."  It  is  in 
fact  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  any  satis- 
factory harmony  existing  with  the  non-diatonic 
canons,  a  consideration  which  has  scarcely  enough 
been  dwelt  on  in  discussing  whether  harmony 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  what  is  now  called  the  chromatic 
scale  is  no  representation  of  and  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  ancient  chromatic  canon  (a  fact 
noticed  by  Morley,  annotations  to  his  Flaine  and 
Easie  Introduction) ;  it  is  merely  a  combination 
of  various  diatonic  scales,  whose  canons  are,  if 
necessary,  accommodated  to  each  other :  the 
only  case  then  in  practice  in  whicn  chromatic 
or  enharmonic  harmonies  or  melodies  (in  the 
old  sense)  can  now  be  heard  is  in  the  tuning  of 
an  orchestra  before  a  performance,  unless  indeed 
peals  of  bells  may  have  sometimes  been  tuned 
in  those  ways,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Holder, 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe.  It  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  add  that  the  modern  canon,  to 
which  reference  has  several  times  been  made 
above,  is  in  some  respects  open  to  dispute,  as  it 
scarcely  explains  the  phenomena  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  musical  facts. 

The  writer  has  made  use  of  the  Introductio 
Harm/mica  and  Sectio  Canonis  of  Euclid ;  Mor- 
ley'R  Plains  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall 
Mwvhe  ;  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Histonj  of  Music  ; 
Holder's  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Priitci/jle-i  of  I/arm/my ;  and  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
tllis  mentioned  above.  Other  authorities  on  the 
subject  are  the  Antif/u^ie  Musicae  Awiores  Sep- 
<em,  ed.  Meibomius;  Ptolemy,  ed.  Wallis  ;  BotJ- 
thiufi,  Dc  Musicd ;  Salinas;  Zarlino ;  Kircher; 
Mernennus ;  Colonna.  [J.  K.  L."| 

CANON  OF  Odks  (Kduuv).  This  word  is  ap- 
plied to  a  part  of  the  office  of  the  Greek  Church, 
lung  to  a  musical  tone,  for  the  most  part  at  Lauds, 
•nd  which  corresponds  to  the  hyrrms  of  the  West- 
«m(Jhurch.  A  canon  is  usually  divided  into  nine 
(fd^f,  each  o<Je  connJHting  of  a  variable  number 
ofRtaDzax  or  trojHirin^  in  a  rhythmical  syllabic 
Bieajtare,  proHody  beintj  abandoned  except  in  three 

I «•*««.  The  canon  is  headed  by  an  iambic,  or 
»cca«ionally  an  hexameter  line  containing  an 
UokioD  to  thfc  feHtival  or  the  content*  of  the 
twoa,  or  a  play  ujK.n  the  »aiut')i  name,  which 
r ■■" 


the  developments  of  Guido  Aretinus  in  the  11th 
century. 

S.  Ambrose  decreed  the  use  of  the  Diatonic 
genus  alone  m  church  music;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  genera  soon 
fell  into  general  desuetude,  or  only  existed  as 
curiosities  for  the  learned. 

The  Jews  are  believed  to  have  used  a  canon 
proceeding  by  thirds  of  tones,  thus  giving  18 
notes  in  the  octave.  Approximating  to  these  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  Euclid's  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  canons,  we  obtain  the  following  : — 

5    15    17    11     L7     _7_      9      2X    13     JL 
7>  2f>  26^'  27'  28>   12'  T6'  50'  25"   2* 

b     t  i  I,    t     ,    b    b 

G,      G,    Gtf,     aP,      a,     bj?,     b,      c,      c. 

of  each  troparion  correspond.  This  acrostical 
form  is  thought  with  probability  to  be  derived 
from  Jewish  practice.  The  nine  odes  have  gene- 
rally some  reference  to  the  corresponding  odes 
at  Lauds  [v.  Canticle],  especially  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth.  In  practice  the  second  ode 
of  a  canon  is  always  omitted,  except  in  Lent. 
The  reason  given  is,  that  the  second  of  the  odes 
at  Lauds  (the  song  of  Moses  from  Deut.),  which 
is  assigned  to  Tuesday,  is  more  a  denunciation 
against  Israel  than  a  direct  act  of  praise  to  God, 
and  is  on  that  account  omitted  except  in  Lent. 
Hence  the  second  ode  of  a  canon,  which  partakes 
of  the  same  character,  is  also  omitted  except  on 
week  days  in  Lent.  It  is  not  said  on  Saturday 
in  Lent.  (v.  Goar.  Rit.  Grae. ;  in  San.  Olei.  Offm. 
not.  14).  The  tone  to  which  the  canon  is  sung 
is  given  at  the  beginning,  and  each  ode  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  more  troparia  under  different 
names.  After  the  sixth  ode  the  Synaxarion,  or 
the  commemorations  which  belong  to  the  day, 
are  read. 

Among  the  principal  composers  of  canons  were 
John  of  Damasciis,  Joseph  of  the  Studium, 
Cosmas,  Theophanes,  St.  Sophronius  of  Jei'usalem, 
&c. ;  aad  as  examples  of  canons,  may  be 
mentioned  "  the  Great  Canon,"  the  composition 
of  St.  Andrew,  archbishop  of  Crete  (born  a.d. 
660),  which  begins  TrSOev  6.p^w/xai  Bpr]Vf:7v  k.t.X., 
and  is  said  on  Monday  of  the  first  week  in  Lent. 
This  canon  is  not  acrostical.  Also  that  for 
orthodoxy  Sunday,  i.  e.  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
of  which  the  acrostic  is  ai]iiepov  (vae^iris  0eo- 
<p€yyfos  i]\udfv  aXyKf],  and  that  for  Christmas- 
day  by  Cosmas,  beginning  )(piTThs  yfVPaTat, 
So^daare,  with  the  acrostic  ;jt^t(TTby  fipoTuBds 
i)v  vv-fp  060$  HfUT],  and  another  for  the  same 
day  \>y  St.  John  Damascene,  in  trimeter  iambics, 
beginning  (cruxre  \ahv  dav/xaTovpywu  A(aiT6T7]s, 
the  acrostic  of  which  consists  of  four  elegiac 
lines.  This  is  one  of  the  three  canons  which 
retain  the  classical  j)rosody.  The  two  others  are 
by  the  same  author,  and  said  on  the  Ejiiphauy 
an<l  on  Whitsunday.  The  construction  of  a 
canon  much  resembles  that  of  a  choral  ode  of 
the  Greek  dramatists,  the  stroj)he,  antisti-ophe, 
&c.,  being  represented  by  the  odes  and  th« 
various  kinds  of  troparia  by  which  they  are 
sejKirated.  'J'he  name  canon  is  probably  applied 
to  the«e  hymns  from  their  being  conij)lett'i|  in 
nine  odcH,  nine  being  looked  upon  as  a  juTlect 
numlx'r  (Zonaras  in  Hymn.:  Exp.:  quote<l  by 
(i«)ar)      Others,  however,  derive  tlie  name  fniin 
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the  fixed  rhythmical  system  on  which  they  are 
constructed  ;  while  mystical  I'easons  for  the  name 
have  been  assigned  by  some  writers. 

The  word  canon  is  applied  in  the  Armenian 
rite  to  a  section  of  the  psalter,  which  in  that  rite 
is  divided  into  eight  sections  called  canons. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

CANONICAL  BOOKS  (Libn  Cauonici,  Ec- 
ck'siastici ;  Bi^SXta  Kavovi^n^jifva,  avayiyvu}(TK6' 
jxiva).  The  question  of  the  <letermination  of  the 
(-ANON,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
has  been  already  fully  treated  in  the  DiCTlONARV 
OF  THE  Bii5LK(j)p.  250  fl'.).  Tho  present  article 
relates  mainly  to  the  authoritative  promulgation 
of  lists  or  catalogues  of  books  to  be  read,  under 
the  name  of  Scripture,  in  the  services  of  the 
<'hurch.  The  canon  of  books  to  be  publicly 
lead  is  not  wholly  identical  with  the  canon  of 
books  from  which  the  faith  is  to  be  establislied 
(.^ee  Westcott,  u.s.\ 

1.  Athanasius  (-£'/).  Festal,  tom.  i.  pt.  ii. 
p.  962,  ed.  Ben.)  divided  all  the  books  which 
claimed  the  title  of  Holy  Scripture  into  three 
(•las>es.  (1.)  Bt^Aj'a  Kavovi^ofxiva,  books  which 
belonged  in  the  fullest  sense  to  the  canon,  and 
wr-re  the  standard  of  the  faith.  (2.)  'h-va-yiyvw- 
(TK6,u.(vaf  books  which,  though  not  belonging  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  the  canon,  might  be  read 
in  time  of  divine  service,  and  recommended  to 
cal-ecliumens,  "  for  exam))le  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners."  (3.)  ^fii.it6Kpv(pa,  spurious  books 
(daiming  authority  under  venerable  names. 
This  distinction  between  the  books  truly  canoni- 
cal and  the  books  proper  to  be  read  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day  ; 
and  it  is  the  present  rule  of  the  English  Church, 
which,  in  the  sixth  Article,  after  enumerating 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  proceeds  to  say 
that  •'  the  other  books  (as  Hierom  saith)  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine." 

2.  In  the  Latin  Church  also  at  the  same  period 
a  distinction  was  drawn  by  some  between  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  later  addi- 
tions. Rufinus  (E.rpjs.  VI  Si/7nf}.  cc.  37,  38) 
divides  the  books  into  three  classes :  "  Ctinonici 
.  .  .  quos  patres  intra  cannnem  concluserant,  ex 
quibus  fidei  nostrae  assertiones  constare  volue- 
runt  ;  .  .  .  ecclcsi  istiri  .  .  .  quos  legi  quidem 
in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam  ;  .  .  . 
caeteras  vero  scripturas  apocri/p/ms  nominarunt, 
quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  voluerunt."  Here,  the 
ccclt'siastiri  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  avayi- 
yv(i)(TK6fi(va  of  Athanasius.  Jerome,  in  the  I'/o- 
loijiis  G'tlcat'is,  eiiuinerates  th«  twontv-two  books 
of  th«»  Hebrew  canon,  and  adds,  "  quidrjuid  extra 
hos  est  inter  apocrypha  ponendum,"  giving  the 
word  •ipocri/ph't  a  wider  meaning  than  that 
ad*)j)ted  by  Rufinus,  so  as  to  include  -'//  bonks 
claiming  to  he  Scripture  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew canon.  Tliis  use  of  the  word  Ap>cri//)h  i, 
which  feems  iu  ancient  times  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  .lerome,  was  a<lopted  by  the  Knglish  and 
other  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
.so  has  become  familiar  to  us.  It  is  not,  however, 
used  in  the  sixth  Article,  where,  .is  we  have 
seen,  the  books  read  by  the  Church  but  not 
re}>utel  strictly  canonical  are  called  simplv  "the 
oilier  books." 

3.  The   Apostolic  Constitutions  were  probablv 


intended  to  give  an  appearance  of  apostolic 
authority  to  actually  existing  practices,  and  the 
substance  of  the  first  six  books  may  be  as  old  as 
the  3rd  century.  In  the  fifty-seventh  chaj.ter 
of  the  second  book  (p.  67,  ed.  Ueltzen),  we  have 
an  approach  to  a  catalogue  of  the  books  to  be 
read  as  Scripture  in  public  worship.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows  :  "  Let  the  reader,  stan<ling  in 
the  midst  on  a  raised  space,  read  the  Bonks  of 
Moses,  and  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  those  of 
Judges  and  of  Kingdoms  (BaariKe'iwv),  those  of 
Chronicles  and  the  Return  from  Captivity  [Ezra 
and  Nehemiah] ;  in  adilition  to  these  those  of 
Job  and  of  Solomon  and  of  the  sixteen  Prophets 
.  .  .  After  this  let  our  Acts  [Acts  of  Apostles] 
be  read  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  our  fellow- 
worker,  which  he  enjoined  on  the  churches  ac- 
cording to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Sj)irit ;  and 
after  these  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  the 
Gospels  which  we,  Matthew  and  John,  delivered 
to  you,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Mark,  Paul's 
fellow-workers,  received  and  let't  to  you." 

In  this  catalogue  (unless  Esther  be  omitted) 
the  canon  of  the  Ohl  Testament  is  ex.ictly  that 
of  the  Jews.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  possibly 
included  under  Acts ;  for  in  a  Syrian  version, 
which  places  the  Catholic  Epistles  immediately 
after  the  Acts,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistles  fol- 
lows the  colophon,  "The  end  of  the  Acts," 
(Wiseman,  Ilurae  Syriacue,  p.  217,  quoted  by 
Westcott,  Bih/e  in  Church,  p.  176)  as  if  the 
term  Acts  included  the  Epistles.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  ground  A.  Ritschl  (^Alt-hit hoi. 
Kirche,  p.  329,  note  1)  affirms  the  sentence  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul's  Ej)istles  to  be  ''plainly  inter- 
polated." ft  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
variation  of  MSS.  in  this  place. 

The  list  contained  in  the  eighty-fifth  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons,  of  the  books  to  be  held  in 
veneration  by  all  clergy  and  laity,  is  no  doubt  of 
much  later  date  ;  but  as  it  is  in  itself  remark- 
able, and  had  a  powerful  influence  on  some  of 
the  E^istern  Churches,  it  is  given  in  the  jjarallel 
arrangement  opposite.. 

After  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  (about 
A.D.  332),  Constantine  desired  Eusebius  to  pro- 
vide fif'ty  splendid  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
churches  of  his  new  city.  How  he  fulfilled  his 
charge  we  cannot  exactly  affirm,  as  he  gives  no 
catalogue  of  the  books  he  included  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  not  one  of  his  copies  is  known  to  exi>t  ; 
probably  the  canon  of  these  books  differed  little, 
if  at  all.  fVom  that  of  Cyril  and  Laodicea. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  the 
authority  of  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical  and 
not  imperial,  is  found  in  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius. That  great  prelate  joined  to  his  ''  Festal 
Letter"'  of  the  year  365  a  list  of  the  books 
which  were  canonized  and  traditional  and  con- 
fiJeutly  believed  to  be  divine  (to  Kayot'i^6^.tya 
Kai  irapaioBtfTa  iri(TTfv6ti'ra  re  6f7a  fUai  /3i- 
BKia).  In  the  New  Testament,  this  list  gives 
exactly  the  books  which  we  receive  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
In  the  Oltl  Testament,  Baruch  and  the  Letter  are 
added  to  Jeremiah  ;  Esther  is  placed  among  the 
Apocrypha;  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  are 
omitted  altogether. 

•  The  circaUrs  In  which  the  bUbop  of  Alexandria 
nnniully  announced  to  tlip  difTprcnt  churchrs  of  his  pro* 
vinco  the  date  of  Ivkster  were  callt'd  "Paschal"  or 
•'  FesUl "  letters. 
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Canones  Apott.  (c.  85), 

Athanasius  (^Ep.  Fest.,  in 

Cone.  Laodlcenum,  can.  60 

Cone.  Carthagin.  III.  can.  ii 

(Ueltzen's  (^onst, 
Apoit.  p.  253.) 

opp.  ed.  Ben.  I.  ii.  962.) 

(Bruns's  Ganones,  i.  79). 

(Brtins  8  canones,  i.  133.) 

Genesis 

GeneslB 

1.  Genesis 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Exodus 

2.  Exodus 

Exodus 

Leviticus 

Leviticus 

3.  Leviticus 

Leviticus 

^'  umbers 

Numbers 

4.  Numbers 

Numbers 

Deuteronomy 

Deuteronomy 

5.  Deuteronomy 

Deuteronony 

Jo.'-bua 

Joshua 

6.  Joshua 

Joshua 

Judges 

Judges 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth 

Judges 

Ruth 

Ruth 

8.  Esther 

Ruth 

Kings,  four 

I.  and  II.  Kings 

9.  I.  and  II.  Kings 

Books  of  Kings,  four 

Clir'-Micles,  two 

III.  and  IV.  Kings 

10.  in.  and  IV.  Kings 

Books  of  Chronicles,  two 

Ksdras,  two 

I.  and  11.  Chronicles 

11.  L  and  11.  Chronicles 

Job 

Esther 

I.  and  II.  Ebdras 

12.  I.  and  11.  Ksdras 

The  Psalter  of  David 

Maccabees,  three 

Psalms 

13.  The  150  Psalms 

Books  of  Solomon,  five 

Job 

Proverbs 

14.  Proverbs  of  Solomon 

Books  of  Prophets,  twelve : 

The  Psalter 

Ecclesiastes 

15.  Ecclesiastes 

Isaiah 

Solomon's  Proverbs 

Song  of  Songs 

16.  Song  of  Songs 

Jeremiah 

Eccltoiastes 

Job 

17.  Job 

Ezekiel 

Song  of  Songs 

Minor  Prophets,  twelve 

18.  The  Twelve  Prophets 

Daniel 

Book  of  the  Twelve  Pro- 

Isaiah 

19.  Isaiah 

Tobit 

piiets,  one 

Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamen- 

20. Jeremiah,  Baruch,  La- 

Judith 

Isaiah 

tations,  and  the  Letter 

mentations,      and      the 

Esther 

Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 

Letter 

Books  of  Esdras,  two 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

21.  Ezekiel 

Books  of  Maccabees,  two 

Daniel 

22.  Daniel 

Fotfcinstruction  of  youth,  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach 

Gosp)el3.  four : 

Gospels,  four : 

Gospels,  four : 

Gospels,  four  books 

Matthew 

Matthew 

Matthew 

Acts  of  Apostles,  one 

Mark 

Mark 

Mark 

Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 

Luke 

Luke 

Luke 

thirteen 

John 

John 

John 

The  same  to  the  Hebrews, 

Epistles  of  Paul,  fourteen 

Acts  of  Apostles 

Acts  of  Apostles 

one 

Peter,  two 

Catholic        Epistles       of 

Catholic  Epistles,  seven : 

Peter  the  Apostle,  two 

John,  three 

Apostles,  seven : 

James,  one 

John  the  Apostle,  three 

James,  one 

James,  one 

Peter,  two 

Jude  the  Apostle,  one 

Jude,  one 

Peter,  two 

John,  three 

James,  one 

Clement,  two 

John, three 

Jude,  one 

Ap<^siolical      Constitutions, 

Jude,  one 

Epistles  of  Paul,  fourteen : 

The  Apocalypse  of  John, 

(^^larayai),  eight 

Epistles     of      Paul     the 

Romans,  one 

one  book 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Apostle,  fourteen :  . 

Corinthians,  two 

Romans 

Galatians,  one 

Corinthians,  two 

Ephesians,  one 

Galatians 

Philippians,  one 

Ephesians 

Colossians,  one 

Philippians 

Thessalonlans,  two 

Colossians 

Hebrews,  one 

* 

Thcssalonians,  two 

Timothy,  two 

• 

Hebrews 

Titus,  one 

Timothy,  two 

Philemon,  one 

Tliu.s,  one 

Philemon 

The  Apocalypse  of  John 

The  earliest  conciliar  decision  on  the  subject 
of  Canonical  Boolcs  is  that  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  Liodicea,  about  the  year  363.  As  the 
canon.-i  of  this  council  now  stand  in  the  printed 
editions  and  in  mo.st  MSS.,  the  fifty-ninth  canon 
euact.s  that  *'  psalms  composed  by  private  per- 
wiDs  should  not  be  used  in  churches,  nor  un- 
canonized  (iLKaySvicrra)  books,  but  only  the  ca- 
nonical booics  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament "  ; 
anri  the  sixtieth  gives  a  list  of  the  books  which 
should  be  read  [in  churches]  (Hera  St?  ^i^\la 
i.yayiyyuxTKfaBai).  But  this  list  is  unques- 
tionably a  later  addition  ;  it  is  not  found  in  the 
best  Greek  MSS.,  in  ancient  Syriac  versions,  in 
one  of  the  two  comjdete  Latin  versions,  nor  in 
the  oldest  digests  of  ecclesiastical  canons  (see 
We-stcott,  C'lnon  of  N.  T.  pp.  .'iOO  f!".).  Yet  it  is 
probably  a  vei-y  early  glo.ss,  being  in  fact  iden- 
tical (excepting  in  the  adilition  to  Jeremiah  of 
Baruch  and  the  Letter,  in  the  place  occupied  by 
Esther  and  Job,  and  in  the  omission  of  tfie  Apo- 
ealypse)  with  the  list  given  by  Cyril  of  .leru- 
■ft.'»m  about  A.D.  350  (JJatech.  MjU.  iv.  33  [al. 


22]  ),  a  list  which  he  distinctly  describes  as  the 
canon  of  ecclesiastical  books,  desiring  his  cate- 
chumens not  to  read  other  books  than  those 
which  were  read  in  the  churches. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  a  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  by  Kufinus  and  Jerome 
between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the 
later  additions ;  but  the  distinction  drawn  by 
these  learned  and  able  doctors  was  not  generally 
received  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  old  Latin 
translation  was  made  from  the  LXX.  and  gave 
no  indication  that  tlie  dillorent  books  were  not 
all  of  the  same  authority;  and  when  this  had 
obtained  general  currency,  the  gre.'it  leaders  of 
the  Latin  (Jliurch  were  unwilling  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions whicli  wouM  shake  tlie  received  tr;i- 
dition.  Hence  Ambrose  an<l  Augustine,  with 
the  great  mass  of  later  writers,  cite  all  the 
books  in  question  alike  as  Scripture,  and  Au- 
gustine (c/c  Duct.  Chnat.  ii.  K)  gives  a  list  of 
the  books  of  which  "the  whole  ciinon  of  the 
Scriptures"  consists,  without  ni.iking  any  clear 
dijitiuctiou  between  tin;  apocryphal  ami  the  other 
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books>  Tlie  ecclesiastical  canon  of  tht  Latin 
Church  has  in  fact  from  the  date  of  the  first  Latin 
translation  incluJeJ  what  we  call  the  Ai)Ocry|thul 
Books,  though  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
expressions  which  show  that  the  Latin  Fathers 
were  conscious  that  the  books  of  their  canon 
were  in  fact  of  very  ditferent  degrees  of  autho- 
rity. Gregory  the  Great,  for  instance,  speaks  of 
the  books  of  Maccabees  as  not  belonging,  in  the 
proj)er  sense,  to  the  canon. 

At  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  at  which 
St.  Augustine  was  present,  and  at  which  his  in- 
fluence no  doubt  predominated,  a  decree  was 
made  which  determined  the  list  of  canonical 
Scriptures.  Tiie  forty-seventh  canon  (Bruns's 
Can>mes  i.  13o)  begins  thus  :  "  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  besides  Canonical  Scriptures  nothing  be  read 
in  tho  Church  as  Holy  Scripture  (sub  nomine 
Divinarum  Scripturarum),"  and  a  list  of  cano- 
nical writings  follows,  in  which  the  Apocrvphal 
books  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  without  distinction.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
however  omit  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The 
canon  ends  with  saying,  in  one  text,  "  Let  it  be 
made  known  to  our  brother  and  fellow-bishop 
Boniface  [of  Home],  or  other  bishops  of  those 
parts,  for  confirming  that  canon,  that  we  have 
received  from  our  fathers  these  books  to  be  read 
in  churches  ;  "  iu  another  text,  "The  books  then 
amount  to  twenty-seven  ;  let  the  churches 
across  the  sea  [/.  c.  Italian]  be  consulted  about 
that  canon."  In  both  texts,  permission  is  given 
to  read  the  Passions  of  Martyrs  on  their  anni- 
versaries. 

Tht  confirmation  of  Rome  was  probably  ob- 
tained, and  this  canon  of  Carthage,  though  of 
course  only  binding  in  its  proper  force  on  the 
churches  of  a  particular  province,  became  the 
general  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  West.  "  Usage 
received  all  tiie  books  of  the  enlarged  canon 
more  and  more  generally  as  equal  in  all  respects; 
learned  tradition  kept  alive  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  Apocr'^pha 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Jerome  "  (Westcott, 
Bih!e  in  Church,  p.  1 90). 

The  Apostolical,  Laodicean,  and  Carthaginian 
canons  were  all  confirmed  by  the  second  canon 
of  the  Quinisextine  Council,  A.D.  692  (Bruns's 
Canoncs  i,  30),  no  regard  being  had  to  their  varia- 
tions. The  G8th  canon  made  i)rovision  lor  the 
reverent  treatment  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books. 

In  these  lists,  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Kings  are  of  course  those  which  we  call  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kinijs  those  which  we  call  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Kings.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  with  certainty  what  is  intended  by  the 
first  and  seconti  books  of  Ksdi-as.  In  the  Vatican 
an<l  Alexandrian  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  "  I.  Ksdras  "  is 
the  apocryi>hal  hook  which  we  call  the  first  book 
of  tsdras,  while  "II.  Ksdras"  is  composed  of  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Westcott,  liiblc  in 
Church,  pp.  303  fL).  In  the  Vulgate.  "  I.  Esdras  " 
is  the  canonical  bonk  of  Kzra,  and  "11.  Ksdras" 
the  canonical  book  Nehemiah.  Jerome  in  the  Pro- 
loijus  Gitlcatns  mentinns  only  one  Ksdras,  which 
(he  says)  the  Greeks  and  Litins  divided  into  two 
books;  Mtmc  two  books  were,  as  appears  from 
the  J'rot'f.  %n  J.'sdram  an<l  the  Kj).  (td  /'auliniim 

k  Canon  WcRtcott  has  however  pointed  «iu»  rurl  Canon, 
p.  255J  that  his  language  is  im-ooaistcnt  on  this  polnL 


(c.  16)  the  canonical  books  of  Kzra  and  Nehe- 
miah. A  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  to  Exsupe- 
rius,  bishop  of  Toulouse  (a.d.  405)  contains  a  list 
(given  by  Kirchhofer,  QuelUnsamrniuug,  p.  .^04) 
identicil  in  contents  with  that  of  the  Council  or 
Carthage,  but  ditlering  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books.  There  is  also  a  papal  list  attributed  to 
Gelasius  (Pope  a.d.  492-49G)  and  another  to  Hor- 
misdas  (514-523).  But  none  of  these  lists  are 
free  from  suspicion.  They  were  unknown  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  to  Cassiodorus.  who 
collected  the  lists  of  canonical  books  current  in 
his  time,  and  still  later  to  Isidore  of  Seville  ; 
and  difVerent  copies  of  the  Gelasian  list  vary  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  not  all 
derived  from  the  same  original.  The  letter  of 
Innocent  is  found  in  the  collection  of  Decretals 
attributed  to  Dionysius  Kxiguus.  but  that  col- 
lection, as  is  well  known,  contains  matter  of  a 
much  later  date  than  that  of  its  supposed  com- 
pilation (about  500).  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  8th  century  that  we  have  distinct  evidence 
of  its  existence,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Code 
sent  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  774  by  Pof>e 
Hadrian  I.  The  list  of  canonical  books  in  the 
decree  of  Gelasius  does  not  distinctly  appear  till 
about  the  loth  century.  Both  lists  simply  re- 
peat the  Canon  of  Carthage  (Westcott,  Bi'ile  in 
Church,  194  fL).  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  rapid  victory  of  usage  over  scholarship,  that 
in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (written  about  541)  of 
Jerome's  Vulgate,  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
are  mixed  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
against  the  express  judgment  of  Jerome  himself. 
But  indications  are  not  wanting,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  and  authority  of  certain  works 
was  regarded  in  the  Latin  Church  as  distinct 
from  that  of  ecclesiastical  u.se. 

The  deterramation  of  the  canon  in  Spjiin  was 
a  matter  of  unusual  importance.  The  Pris- 
cillianist^s  during  the  5th  century  intrmluced  a 
multitude  of  apocryphal  writings,  which  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  orthotlox  bishops 
to  destroy.  The  Arian  Goths  probably  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse, 
as  well  as  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 
On  their  conversion,  they  bound  themselves  to 
accept  the  Roman  canon,  as  well  as  other  de- 
crees of  the  see  of  Rome.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(•f636)  follows  Augustine  expressly  in  dealing 
with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  reckons 
among  "Canonical  Scriptures"  l)Ooks  which  the 
Hebrews  do  not  receive  (see  (h-itjiries,  vi.  2.)  In 
the  list  which  he  gives  (Kirchhofer's  i^'Uillcn- 
Siiminlunff,  p.  505).  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  enumerated  exactly  as  in  the  English 
canon,  except  that  Job  and  Ksther  are  placed 
after  Solomon's  Song.  After  Malachi,  he  adds, 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  "Judit  et 
Tobi;is  et  Machabaeorum  Libri  quibus  auc- 
toribus  script!  sunt  minime  constat."  Kccle- 
siasticus.  Wisdom,  and  the  aj>ocryphal  books 
of  Ksilra.s  «lo  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  at  all. 
In  the  New  Testament,  after  the  Gosi>els  and 
Acts,  he  proceeds,  "  Pauli  Kpistol.  xiv,  n<-vem 
ccclesiis,  reliquae  discipulis  scriptae.  Ad  He- 
braeos  a  plerisque  Litinis  ejus  esse  duhitatur, 
propter  dissonantiam  .sermouis  ;  eandem  alii  Bar- 
nabae,  alii  Clementi  ad.scribunt.  Jacobi.  Petri  ii., 
Cath.  Judae  et  Johannis.  Johannis  Apocilypsis. 
Caetora  Aj>ocry}dia."  He  seems  therefore  to  have 
acknowle<lged  only  one  epistle  of  St.  John. 
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The  code  which  Charlemagne  gave  at  Aix  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  was  founded  upon 
that  which  he  received  from  Pope  Hadrian  as 
mentioned  above.  In  this  it  was  enjoined  that 
"  the  Canonical  Books  only  be  read  in  the 
Church  ;"'  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  defi- 
nite list  was  given,  though  in  the  printed  editions 
the  list  of  Laodicea  was  appended.  Alcuin,  the 
well-known  English  scholar  (t804),  Charle- 
magre's  chief  literary  adviser,  was  commissioned 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  undertake  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Latin  Bible  for  public  use.  He  re- 
stored in  a  great  measure  Jerome's  text  in  those 
books  which  Jerome  had  translated,  but  did  not 
separate  the  Apocrypha.  Several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  be  derived  from  Alcuin's  revi- 
sion. One  of  the  finest  of  these,  known  as 
"  Charlemagne's  Bible,"  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  copy  is,  that  it  contains  the 
apocryphal  Letter  to  the  Laodiceans  as  a  fifteenth 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul.  [C] 

CANONICAL  HOUES.  [Hours  of 
Prayer.] 

CANONICI.  The  canonical  clergy  have 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
monks  and  the  secular  clergy.  As  living  to- 
gether under  a  rule  of  their  own  they  were 
otten  regarded  popularly  as  a  species  of  monks  ; 
while,  inasmuch  as  their  rule  was  less  strict, 
and  their  seclusion  from  the  world  less  complete, 
they  were  sometimes,  from  a  monastic  point  of 
view,  classed  even  with  the  laity,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  were  "religious."  Thus  the 
colleges  of  the  "  canonici "  were  sometimes  called 
"monasteria"  (Hospin.  De  Monach.  iii.  vi.  p. 
72  b.)  ;  while  Dudo  {De  Act.  Norman,  iii.  v.) 
broadly  dividing  Christians  into  "regular"  or 
"  contemplative,"  and  "  secular "  or  practical 
places  "  canonici  "  among  the  "  secular  "  (Du 
Gauge,  Gloss.  Latinit.  s.  voce).  The  canonici  did 
not  fully  assume  this  quasi-monastic  character 
till  the  8th  century.  The  theory  which  would 
trace  them  back  as  a  monastic  order  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  which  ascribes  to  him  the 
Augustinian  Rule  scarcely  needs  refutation 
(Hospin.  De  Monach.  iii.  vi.  p.  71  b. ;  Bingh. 
Ch-iijin.  L'ccles.  vii.  ii.  §  9). 

The  "  canonici "  were  at  first  the  clergy  and 
other  officials  attached  to  the  church,  and  were 
io  called  either  as  bound  by  canons  (v.  Du  Cange, 
8.  r.),  or  more  probably  as  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
ecclesiastical  officers,  kuvwv,  matricula,  albus, 
tabula  (Socr.  H.  E.  \.  17  ;  Theod.  Lect.  //.  E.  i. 
p.  553;  Cone.  Cfudced.  451  A.D,  c.  2;  Vales,  ad 
Srjcr.  II.  E.  v.  19;  Bingh.  i.  v.  §  10).  Du 
Cange  explains  the  word  by  the  "  canon  "  <nrop- 
rvX.ii ;  a  certain  proportion  (one-fourth)  of  the 
alms  of  the  faithful  set  apart  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  and  other  officers  of  the 
church  (Cfjncc.  A'jath.  506  A.D.  c.  3G  ;  Aurel.  iii. 
538  A.D.  c.  n;\\arbon.  589  A.D.  cc.  10,  12). 
Another,  but  most  improbable  derivation  is 
from  KoiuotviKol  (Du  Cange,  a.  v.).  A  passage 
is  cited  by  Du  Cange  from  the  life  of  Antony 
attributed  to  AugUittine — ^riixa  rhv  Kav6va — to 
•how  that  the  word  was  efjuivalent  to  "  clerus." 
But  "canonici"  yi;\H  at  first  a  more  compre- 
heDAive  word  than  "  cleruH,"  embracing  all  who 
iMld  ecclesiastical  offices,  aj<  readers,  Hingcrs, 
porters,  &c.  (ThomJisu.  Id,  et  Mov.  Discipl.  1.  ii. 
34;  BiuKh.  i.  v.  §  10). 
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SorRe  bishops  even  before  the  5th  century,  for 
instance  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  Ambrose  ot 
Milan,  the  great  Augustine,  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
set  an  example  of  monastic  austerity  to  the 
clergy  domiciled  with  them,  which  became  widely 
popular  (Concc.  Tolet.  ii.  a.d.  531,  c.  1 ;  Turon. 
ii.  A.D.  567,  c.  1 2),  Gelasius  I.  at  the  close  of  the 
5th  century  founded  an  establishment  of  "ca- 
nonici regulares "  at  Rome  in  the  Lateran 
(Hospin.  III.  vi.  p.  72  b. ;  Bingh.  Y\\.  ii.  §  9). 
In  531  A.D.  the  2nd  Council  of  Toledo  speaks  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  "canonici"  wherein 
the  scholars  lived  "  in  domo  ecclesiae  sub  Epi- 
scopi  praesentia  "  (cc.  1,  2) ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  the  3rd  Council  of  Toledo 
orders  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  aloud  in  the 
refectory  of  the  priests,  "  sacerdotali  convivio  " 
(c.  7).  A  similar  phrase,  "  mensa  canonica,"  is 
quoted  by  Du  Cange  from  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Hist.  X.  ad  fin.)  in  reference  to  the  "  canonici " 
established  by  Baudinus,  archbishop  of  Tours,  in 
the  6th  century,  and  from  a  charter  granted  by 
ChilpeVic  in  580  A.D.  (Miraei  Diplom.  Belg.  II. 
1310,  ap.  Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  In  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  538,  the  "  canonici  "  are  forbidden 
secular  business  {Cone.  Aurel.  III.  c.  11).  The 
college  in  which  the  canons  resided,  or  rather 
the  chui'ch  to  which  the  college  was  attached,  is 
styled  "canonica"  in  a  charter  724  A.D.  {Chart. 
Langob.  Brunett.  p.  470,  ap.  Du  Cange,  s.  v.). 

Bishops,  especially  for  missions,  were  fre- 
quently chosen  out  of  the  monasteries  ;  and  these 
naturally  surrounded  themselves  with  monks. 
In  the  words  of  Montalembert  many  a  bishopric 
was  "  cradled  "  in  a  monastery.  Thus  in  Ariiio- 
rica  "the  principal  communities  formed  by  the 
monastic  missionaries  (from  Britain  in  the  5th 
century)  were  soon  transformed  into  bishoprics." 
{Monks  of  the  West,  II.  273.)  In  countries 
which  owed  their  Christianity  to  monks,  the 
monastery  and  the  cathedral  rose  side  by  side, 
or  under  one  roof.  But*  cathedral-monas- 
teries are,  strictly  speaking,  almost  peculiar 
to  England  (Stubbs,  Introd.  to  Epp.  Cantuar. 
xxi.);  for,  while  elsewhere,  for  the  most  part, 
either  the  cathedral  or  the  monastery  ousted 
the  other,  in  England  many  of  the  cathedrals 
retained  their  monastic,  more  exactly  their 
quasi-monastic  character  till  the  Reformation. 
Usually  it  was  the  mother-church,  as  Canterbury 
or  Lindisfarne,  which  thus  adhered  to  its  original 
institution,  while  the  new  cathedrals  for  the 
sub-divided  diocese  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
nott-monastic  clergy  (Stubbs,  v.  sup.  xxii.).  In 
either  case,  as  at  Worcester,  the  cathedral  clergy 
were  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  (Stubbs,  The 
Cathedr.  of  Worcester  in  the  Sth  Century,  Com- 
munic.  to  the  Historic.  Sect,  of  the  Instit.  July, 
1862).  The  result  of  this  combination  on  the 
clergy  generally,  and  on  the  monks,  was  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  the  clergy  became,  in  the  first 
instance,  more  monastic;  on  the  other,  a  some- 
what more  secular  tone  was  given  for  a  time 
to  the  monasteries.  But,  sis  these  cathedral- 
monasteries  came  to  lose  their  missionary  cha- 
racter, other  monasteries  arose,  by  a  reaction 
of  sentiment,  of  a  less  secular  and  of  a  more 
ascetic  kind;  e.g.  in  England,  Crowland,  and 
Evesham,  in  cfmtrast  to  I'eterborough  and  Wor- 
center  (Stubbs,  v.  »up.).  liy  tin-  Council  of 
'Clovesho,  A.D.  747,  all  monasteries  |»ri)j)cr  in 
England  were  placed  under  the  Benedictine  rule; 
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anil  thus  tlic  severance  was  defined  of  the»chap-  j 
ters  and  the  monasteries.     {Com:.  Clo'esh.  c.  24  ; 
cf.  lit"/.  S.  BcneJ.  c.  58 ;  cf.  Mabill.  AA.  U.  ^.  B.  1 

I.  Pra'ef.  hi.).  j 
But   Chrodegang,    or   Chrodogang,    cousin    of 

Pepin  and  archbishop  of  Metz,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  centurv,  wius  virtually  the  founder  of  \ 
"  canonici  "  as  a  semi-monastic  order.  By  i 
enforcing  strict  obedience  to  the  Uule  and  the  ! 
Superior  he  tightened  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  over  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  (^Rej. 
Chrudeij.  ap.  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  14-45).  But, 
while  retaining  the  monastic  obligations  of 
"obedience  "  and  of  "  chastity,"  he  relaxed  that 
of  poverty.  His  "canonici  "  were,  like  monks,  to 
have  a  common  dormitory  and  a  common  refec- 
tory (^liC'j.  Chrod.  c.  3  ;  Cone.  Mogunt.  813  AD, 
c.  9).  Like  monks  they  were  to  reside  within 
the  cloister;  and  egress,  except  by  the  porter's 
gateway,  was  strictly  forbidden  (Cb/io.  A'juis'jr. 
816  A.D.  cc.  117,  144).  But  they  were  allowed 
a  life  interest  in  private  property;"  though  after 
death  it  was  to  revert  to  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged ;  and,  which  is  especially  curious, 
they  were  uot  to  forfeit  their  property,  even  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  entailing  otherwise 
severe  penance.  {Reg.  Chrod.  cc.  31,  3'J ;  cf. 
Stubbs,  f-pp.  CantU'tr.  Introd.  xxiv.)  Thus  the 
discipline  of  the  cloister  was  rendered  more 
palatable  to  the  clergy ;  while  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  between  them  and  monks 
(Co7ic.  Mogunt.  cc.  9,  lU;  Co7ic.  Turon.  III.  c.  25). 
They  were  not  to  wear  the  monk's  cowl  {Reg. 
C/i'od.  c.  53,  interpolated  from  Cone.  Aqnsgr. 
c.  125).  The  essential  dilference  between  a 
cathedral  with  its  "canonici"  and  an  abbey- 
church  with  its  monks,  has  been  well  expressed 
thus  :  the  "canonici  "  existed  for  the  services  of 
the  cathedral,  but  the  abbey -church  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  recluses  haj)pening  to 
settle  there  (Freeman,  Nonn<in  Conquest,  ii.  443). 
Clirodegang's  institution  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  far-seeing  Karl,  in  his  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses ;  indeed  he  wished  to  force 
it  on  the  clergy  generally  (Robertson's  C/i.  Hist. 

II.  20u).  He  oniered  the  "  canonici  "  to  live 
"  canouice,"  and  to  obey  their  bishop  as  abbat ; 
a  .similar  enactment  was  made  at  the  Councils  of 
Aachen,  788  AD.  and  of  Mentz,  813  A.D.  {('one. 
Aqnis/r.  cc.  27,  29;  Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  9;  cf.  Du 
Cange,  s.  f. ;  Hospin.  xxii.  154;  Robertson's  Ch. 
Ilt.st.  Jl.  198),  It  was  eviilently  the  great  legis- 
l.lt^^r'^  intention  to  make  these  colleges  of  c;inons 
iur.trunii-ntal  tor  education  {Cone.  Cubiil.  813 
A.D.  c.  3;  .\lte-<er.  A.-\eetiion.  II,  1).  Thus  one 
of  the  print  i|tal  canons  was  the  "  Scholasticus  " 
(schoohuaster,  or  more  properly,  chancellor, 
Frecni m,  Xoniptn  Conqtust,  II.  443),  and  the 
bulMiui^s  were  arranged  mainly  to  be  used  as 
sdiodU  (Hospin.  p.  153-6). 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  in  its  integrity  waa 
shortlived.  By  the  middle  of  the  9lh  century 
it  was  iu  force  in  most  cathedrals  of  France, 
Germany,  Itily,  and,  more  partiallv,  iu  England 
(Rob.rt.M.u'a  C'A.  /fust.  II.  20<t).  'But,  though 
mililer  e\«n  than  that  mildest  of  monastic  rules — 
the  Beneilictine — it  was  too  severe  to  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  clergy,  especially  in  Kngland. 
In  the  9th  century  (Robertson,  II.  2u9),  or, 
rather,   by   the    end    of   the  Hth  (Stubbs,   A'/;*. 

•  AU>'.  tht"  «li' I   w«-    n».rc   «■  iwouh.      ^./.>J/.    Chrod,' 
c  23;  '"one.  Aquis/r.  816  a.d.  c.  \2i.) 


Cnnttuir.  Intr.  xvii.),  bodies  of  secular  clerks, 
with  the  character  if  not  the  name  of  "  canonici," 
had  supplanted  monks  in  many  parts  of  England  ; 
but  they  soon  lost  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  popularity  of 
monks  with  the  laity  in  England,  as  the  harbingers 
ol  Christianity,  and  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  nation,  partly  from  the  repug- 
nance of  the  clergy  to  asceticism,  the  "  Lotha- 
ringian  "  rule  never  took  root  here  ^  (Freeman, 
r,  sip.,  II.  85),  According  to  William  of  Malraes- 
bury  (Stubbs,  I)e  Invent.  Crue.  Intr,  ix.),  it 
never  was  accepted  here.  "  An  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  in  the  Legatine  Council 
of  78*3,  which  probably  went  no  farther  ia 
effect  than  to  change  the  name  of  secular  clerks 
into  canons,  and  to  turn  secular  abb^ts  into 
deans  "  (Stubbs,  r.  sup.  x. ;  Cone.  C^dcgth.  c.  4.) 
By  1050  A.D.  it  was  nearly  obsolete  in  England 
(Stubbs,  V.  sup.  ix.).  Celibacy  seems  to  have 
formed  no  integral  part  of  the  plan  in  the 
foundation  of  Walt  ham.  (Freeman,  v.  sup.  II. 
443 ;  Stubbs,  Dc  Inv.  Cruc.  xii.) 

Even  where  it  had  been  at  first  in  vogue  the 
Rule  of  Chrodegang  was  soon  relaxed  ;  nor  were 
the  efforts  of  Adalbero,  Willigis,  and  others, 
effectual  to  restore  it  (Robertson's  Ch.  Hist. 
II,  477),  The  "canonici"  became,  first,  a  com- 
munity dwelling  together  under  the  headship  of 
the  bishop,  but  not  of  necessity  under  the  same 
roof  with  him ;  next,  an  "  acephalous "  com- 
munity,— a  laxity  which  had  been  specially  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Aachen,  already  men- 
tioned (c,  101) — and,  gradually,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  clergy  of  the  diocese  they  developed 
into  a  distinct,  and,  sometimes,  antagonistic  body 
(Robertson,  II,  476),  As  their  wealth  and  in- 
fluence increased  they  claimed  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  diocese  (Robertson,  II,  401). 
Trithemius  speaks  of  the  "  Canonici  Trevirenses  " 
in  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  as  both  in  name 
and  in  reality  "seculares  non  regulares":  and 
Hospinian  protests  against  the  very  expression 
"canonici  seculares,"'  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  like  "  regulares  irregulares,"  (Hospinian, 
V.  sup.  p,  73.) 

The  "Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine," 
founded  by  Ives  of  Chartres  and  others,  in  the 
11th  century,  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  force  the  ainonical 
rule  on  the  clergy  of  the  cj\thedral  and  collegiate 
churches  (Robertson's  Ch.  Hist.  II,  708).  These 
"  canonici  "  ditlereil  but  slightly  from  the  monks; 
and,  unlike  the  "  canonici"  of  older  date,  resem- 
bled the  monks  in  the  renunciation  of  private 
property.  This  order  was  intro<hiced  into  Eng- 
land very  early  in  the  12th  century  by  Adelwald, 
confessor  of  Henry  1st,  but  some  assign  an  earlier 
date.  At  the  Reformation  there  were,  acconiing 
to  Hospinian  (p,  73),  more  than  8O00  "  coenobia 
canonicorum  "  in  Europe  ;  the  number  declined 
greatly  at^erwards.  The  various  mediaeval  sub- 
divisions of  "  canonici,"  enumerated  by  Du  Cange 
(s,  r.)  do  not  fall  within  our  present  scope,  (See 
also  Th<>mas>ini,   Vetus  et  Soai  DiscipUiui,  I.  iii. 


b  liU  the  i4ih  century  thcsf  s<>mi-roguUr,  nemi-secuUr 
fuiind.tiion^  lio  111  U<  hHvc  t>in  una>ngeni.il  to  the  Knglith. 
Harold.  Ihv  foiinil<T  of  Walth&m.  lo  an  exception.  (Fre^ 
man,  Sorm.  '  unq.  II.  445), 

"  ri)c  »xpn-wii'n  "s«Tular  canons"  sometimes  occon 
prrma'iirfly  {eg.  in  Krwnuin's  yoitnan  Conquttt)  ^txn 
'  itccular  lI'tIu  "  would  be  more  esoct. 
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cc  7-12;  III.  ii.  c.  27  ;  Bibliotheque  Scfcr^e,  par 
Richard  et  Girardin,  s.  v.  Par.  1822  ;  Martiguy, 
Dictionnaire  des  Antiquite's  Chre'tiennes,  Par. 
1865). 

CiXivmicae  in  the  primitive  church  were  devout 
women,  taking  charge  of  funerals  and  other 
works  of  charity  (Socr.  H.  E.  \.  11  \  Soz.  H.  E. 
viii.  23,  cf.  Justin.  Novell.  ccA?>^  59,  ap.  Menardi 
Comm.  in  S.  Bened.  Anian.  Cone.  Reg.  c.  68). 
Though  not  originally  bound  by  a  vow,  nor 
compelled  to  live  in  a  community  (Bingh.  Grig. 
Eccl.  VII.  iv.  §  1  :  but  cf.  Pelliccia  Eccl.  Christ. 
Fold.  I.  iii.  3,  §  1),  they  lived  apart  from  men, 
and  had  a  special  part  of  the  church  reserved  for 
them  in  the  public  services  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  In 
the  8th  century  the  "  cauonicae,"  "  canonissae," 
or  "  canonichissae,"  lived  together  after  the 
example  of  the  "  canonici,"  being  like  them 
attached  to  particular  churches  (Pellic.  I.  iii.  4, 
§  1).  They  are  distinguished  from  nuns  (Cone. 
Franco/.  794  A.D.  cc.  46,  47);  but,  like  nuns 
were  strictly  debarred  from  the  society  of  men 
(Cone.  Aquiigr.  816  A.D.  c.  20  ;  cf.  Cnc.  Cabill. 
813  A.D.  c.  53).  They  were  to  occupy  them- 
selves specially,  like  the  "canonici"  in  education 
(Cone.  Franco/,  c.  40;  Cuuc.  Aquisgr.  c.  22). 
See  further  Magdeb.  Centur.  viii.  6.  The  "  do- 
micellae  "  or  secular  canonesses  are  of  later  date 
(Du  Cange,  s.  r.).  (See  also  Thoraass.  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Biscipl.  I.  iii.  cc.  43,  51,  63;  Alteserrae 
Asreticon.  III.  3.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

CANONISTAE.    [Canon  Law.] 

CANONIZATION  is  defined  by  Ferraris 
(sub  voc.  Veneratio  Sanctorum)  to  be  a  "  public 
judgment  and  express  definition  of  the  Apostolic 
See  respecting  the  sanctity  and  glory  of  one, 
who  is  thereupon  solemnly  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  saints,  and  set  forth  for  the  public  veneration 
of  the  whole  Church  militant,  and  the  honours 
due  to  saints  decreed  to  him."  And  it  is  distin- 
guished by  him  from  Beatification,  which  means, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  like  "  lawful 
grant  by  the  pope  to  a  particular  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, religious  body,  or  place,  to  venerate  and  in- 
voke, in  the  mass  and  by  exposition  of  relics,"  &c., 
iome  particular  person,  deceased.  Both,  in  this 
sense,  date  subsequently  to  the  period  of  which 
the  present  work  treats,  the  first  formal  canoni- 
zation by  a  pope  being  said  to  be  either  that  of 
St.  Suibert  by  Pope  Leo  111.  A.D,  804,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Charlemagne  (Ferraris,  as  above),  or 
(which  however  depends  on  a  letter  sai  1  to  be  a 
forgery)  that  of  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by 
diploma  of  Pope  John  XV.  A.D.  993  (Mabili. 
Actt.  SS.  Ben.  Saec.  V.  Pre/.  §  101  ;  Gibbings, 
J'melect.  on  the  Diptt/chSy  p.  33,  Dubl.  1864). 
Bot  canonization  in  some  .sense  (  =  inserting  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass)  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  jjract  ice 
of  very  early  date  (being  allufied  to  by  Tcrtullian, 
JJe  Cor.  iii.,  and,  earlier  still,  in  the  Alartijr.  J'oli/- 
carp.  xviii.,  aj».  Lu->eb.  //.  E.  iv.  15),  viz.  that  of 
reciting  at  a  certain  part  of  the  Kucharistic  service 
the  names  (among  others)  of  deceased  saints  and 
martyrs  [DllTVCiis];  not  for  invocation  ("  iion 
invocantur,"  St,  Aug.  JJe  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  10),  but 
"  in  memory  of  those  who  have  finished  their 
Ooars«,  and  for  the  exercising  and  preparation  of 
those  who  have  yet  to  walk  in  their  steps " 
(Mart.  S.  Potgc).  The  authority  by  which  a 
name  was  inwrfed  in  this  U»l — the  saint  l'<;ing 
tbea  said  to  be  **  vindi'^tut  '  ((*ptat,  l>e  Schism. 
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Donat.  i.  16) — was,  until  at  least  the  10th  cen- 
tury, that  of  the  bishop,  with  (no  doubt)  the  con- 
sent of  his  clergy  and  people,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
of  the  synod  and  metropolitan,  and  according  to 
Mabillon  (f  rae/.  in  Actt.  SS.  Bened.  p.  412),  of  the 
emperor  or  king.  But  the  consent  of  the  last 
named  could  only  have  been  asked  or  given  in 
cases  of  political  importance,  real  or  supposed. 
The  last  case  of  canonization  by  a  metropolitan  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Gaultier,  or  Gaucher, 
abbat  of  Pontoise,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  1153  (Gibbings,  as  above).  And  a  decree  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.  A.D.  1170,  gave  the  prero- 
gative to  the  pope  thenceforth,  so  far  as  the 
Western  Church  was  concerned  [Calendar  ; 
Martyrology  ;  Menology]  ;  who  proceeded 
(ace.  to  Ferraris)  in  two  ways,  either  by  formally 
sanctioning  local  or  other  saints,  who  had  long 
before  been  canonized  in  effect  by  common  con- 
sent, or  by  initiating  the  process  himself  in  new 
cases.  "  Canonizare "  is  also  used  to  signify 
simply  to  "approve,"  or  to  "appoint  to  a  ca- 
nonry,"  or  to  enrol  in  the  "canon"  of  the  clergy, 
or  to  make  a  canon  in  a  Council.  (Salig.  De 
Diptychis  ;  Du  Cange;  Suicer;  Ferraris,  Prompia 
Biblioth.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANOPY.  The  fixed  solid  canopy,  or  cihorium, 
over  the  altar,  has  already  been  described  under 
Altar,  p.  65.  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
that  the  altar  was  sometimes  anciently  covered 
with  a  canopy  of  a  lighter  kind,  as  of  silk.  In 
the  will  of  Abbot  Aredius  (in  the  Works  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  p.  1313,  ed.  Ruinart),  who 
died  A.D.  591,  we  find,  among  other  things 
declared  necessary  for  a  church,  "  cooperturios 
holosericos  tres ;  calices  argenteos  quatuor  .  .  . 
item  cooperturium  lineum  .  .  ."  These  silken 
coverings  Binterim  (DenkwUrd.  vii.  3,  353) 
believes  to  be  not  altar-cloths,  but  canopies, 
while  the  "  cooperturius  linens  "  is  an  altar-cloth, 
distinct  from  the  corporal.^  Gregory  of  Tours 
also,  a  contemporary  of  Arfedius,  describing  a 
dream  or  vision,  says,  "  cum  jam  altarium  cum 
oblationibus  pallio  serico  coopertum  esset,"  Gunt- 
chramn  entered  (Hist.  Franc,  vii.  22,  p.  347,  ed. 
Ruinart).  Here  again  Binterim  (u.  s.)  supposes 
that  a  canopy  is  intended,  insisting  on  the  words 
of  Optatus  (De  Schism.  Donat.  vi.  1,  p.  92),  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  boards 
of  the  altar  were  covered  with  linen.  The 
words  of  Optatus,  however,  written  of  the 
African  church  in  the  4th  century,  have  but 
little  application  to  Galilean  custojns  at  the  end 
of  the  6th,  nor  are  they  in  fact  contradictory 
to  the  words  of  Gregory ;  for  the  altar  may  have 
been  first  covered  with  linen,  and  the  oblations 
ui)Ou  it  afterwards  covered  with  a  silken  veil. 
This  was  probably  the  case;  for  a  word  derived 
from  '  cooperire'  would  naturally  refer  to  covering 
up  closely,  rather  than  to  shading  as  a  canopy 
does.  Comjjare  Altau-ci-OTIis,  p.  69.  'i'h(.'re 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Mahillon  and  lliiiuart 
are  right  in  explaining  the  woid  coopc  tnrius  of 
an  altar-covering  or  Vkil.  The  "  cooperturius 
Sarmaticu.s,"  which  Gregory  rejected  (/V  \'itis 
J'utrum,  p.  8,  1195),  seems  to  have  been  intontled 
for  a  similar  use. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a  canopy  over  the 
pope  in  certain  processions  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  12th  r<!ntury  (sec 
Urdo  Jiominm  Af.  17    126;  40,  136);  .tud  the 
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use  of  a  canopy  to  overshadow  the  Eucharist  iu 
Corpus  Christi  processions  is  later  still. 

For  the  canopy  surmounting  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  see  Tiihoni:.  [C] 

CANTABRARII.  Literally,  bearers  of  the 
caiitahruni^  or  cruciform  standard  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  in  military  or  religious  pro- 
cessions. The  word  occurs  in  the  Coii.  Theodos. 
xiv.  7,  2,  as  applied  to  a  guild  of  such  persons, 
and  has  no  direct  connexion  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  Bingham,  however  (xvi.  5,  6),  cites 
the  passage  in  its  bearing  uj)()n  the  mention  of 
centurions  by  the  C.  in  TruUo  (c.  61)  as  con- 
nected with  divination ;  and  hence  it  appears  in 
the  index  to  his  work  as  the  name  of  "a  sort  of 
conjurors."  The  caiitahrum  itself  is  mentioned 
by  Miuucius  Felix  {Octav.  c.  27)  and  Tertullian 
(^Apol.  c.  IG)  as  an  instance  of  the  unconscious 
honour  paid  by  the  heathens  to  the  figure  of  the 
cross.  [K.  H.  P.] 

CANTATORIUM.    [Antiphonarium.] 

CANTERBURY,  COUNCIL  OF,   two  in 

Labb.  &c.  : — (1)  A.i).  605,  fictitious,  resting  on 
a  forged  charter  of  Ethelbert  to  St.  Augustin's 
monastery  at  Canterbury  (see  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Counc.  iii.  56,  57).  (2)  A.D.  685,  founded  on  a 
mere  mistake.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANTHARUS  (or  -UM),   also   PiiaroCan- 

THARUS,  also  CaNTHARUS   CEROSTATUS    or    CKRO- 

STRATUS,  1.  a  chandelier  for  ecclesiastical  use,  de- 
scribed by  Ducange,  s,  v.  as  "  a  disc  of  metal, 
furnished  with  candles  fixed  upon  it."  The  word 
is  of  I'ery  frequent  occurrence  in  Anastasius 
and  other  early  authorities:  e.g.  ^S".  Silv.  xxxiv. 
§  34-,  "canthara  cerostrata  xii  aerea  ;  "  ib.  §  36, 
*'  pharum  cantharum  argenteum  cum  delphinis 
cxx,  ubi  oleum  ardet  nardinum  pisticum  .  .  . 
cauthara  cerostrata  in  gremio  basilicae  quinqua- 
ginta."  S.  Sif/nmach.  liii.  §  80,  "  ad  beatuni  I'e- 
trum  XX  canthara  argentea  fecit."  Among  the 
articles  of  church  property  confiscated  by  l'oj)e 
Sergius  I.  a.d.  687,  to  raise  the  donative  de- 
manded by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  as  the  price  of 
his  support,  we  read  of  "  cantharos  et  coronas 
quae  ante  sacrum  altare  et  confessionem  beati 
Petri  Apostoli  ex  antiquo  pendebant  "  (Anast.  S. 
Sen/ius  Ixxxvi.  §  159).  2.  a  vessel  for  water 
[PiiiALA.]  [E.  v.] 

CANTIANILLA,  with  Cantianus  and  Can- 
Tius,  martyrs  at  Aquiieia,  commemorated  May  31 
{Mdit.  Rum.   Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CANTLVNUM  CONCILIUM.    [Kknt.] 

CANTICLE  (^CanticHvi).  A  species  of 
sacred  song.  St.  Paul  [Eph.  v.  19]  mentions 
*'  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs," 
XaXovvrts  iavrols  ^j/aX/xoIs  Koi  v^ivois  Ka\  tfihaii 
irvfvuaTiKals  ("canticis  spiritualibus,"  Vuig.). 
H«  also  couples  the  three  terms  in  Col.  iii.  16. 
Some  of  the  psalms  are  called  in  the  I.XX.  and 
Vulg.  :  4«aA)u6j  <fl5f;$  (Psalmus  Cantioi),  <•.</. 
LXVII.,  XC1.  (LXVill.,  XCIl.).  or  aho^  c^'Sfjj 
(Laus  Cantici);  t'.  </.  XC'll.  (XClll.).  Onthedis- 
tinction  between  a  ps  ilm  and  a  ctnUicle,  Angus- 
tine  remarks  (on  Ps.  I.XVli.)  that  some  bofore 
his  time  had  made  this  distinction  between  a 
Ginticle  and  a  psalm,  that  since  a  canticle  is 
sung  with  the  voice  alone,  but  a  psalm  with  the 
accompaniment  of  an  instrument ;  so  by  a  can- 
ticle, the  intelligence  of  the  mind  ik  signified,  by 


a  psalm  the  operation  of  the  body.  He  goes  oo 
to  give  as  a  reason  why  the  book  of  I'salms  is  so 
called  rather  than  the  book  oi  Canticles,  that » 
canticle  may  be  without  a  psalm,  but  notap.<alm 
without  a  canticle.  Jerome  distinguishes  to 
the  effect  that  psalms  properly  belong  to  the 
region  of  ethics,  so  that  we  know  through  the 
bodily  organs  what  to  do  or  avoid — while  can- 
ticles deal  with  higher  matters,  the  harmony  of 
the  universe,  and  the  order  and  concord  of  crea- 
tion. Hymns  are  distinguished  from  both,  a« 
being  directly  occupied  with  the  praises  of  God. 
Others  distinguish  differently,  while  Chrysostom 
and  Basil  define  to  much  the  same  effect.  So 
also  Thomasius.  Bona  distinguishes  between 
four  sorts  of  sacred  song:  (1)  Canticle  (Can- 
ticum)  wliich  is  sung  by  the  voice  alone  ;  (2) 
Psalm  (Psalmus),  which  is  sung  by  the  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  musical  instrument ;  (3)  Can- 
ticle of  a  psalm  (Canticum  Psalmi),  when  there 
is  an  instrumental  pi^lude  to  the  voice ;  (4) 
Psalm  of  a  canticle  (Psalmus  Cantici),  when  the 
voice  begins  and  the  organ  or  other  instrumental 
accompaniment  follows.  But  this  seems  to  be 
over  refining,  and  hence  some  have  considered 
the  three  words  [Psalm,  Canticle,  Hymn]  as 
virtually  synonyms,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  sacred  songs  were  called  by 
these  three  names,  but  not  so  easy  to  show  that 
these  names  represent  different  kinds  of  song, 
since  they  are  used  promiscuously  in  the  titles 
of  the  psalms.  Hence  it  has  been  though* 
by  some  that  St.  Paul  in  the  passages  referreti 
to  is  simply  recommending  the  use  of  the  psalter 
On  the  whole  we  may  be  satisfied  with  St. 
Augustine's  conclusion,  who  after  discussing  the 
point  at  some  length,  says  he  will  leave  the 
question  to  those  who  are  able,  and  have  the 
leisure  to  make  the  distinction,  and  to  define  it 

I  accurately.  The  broad  distinction,  to  which  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  words  would  lead,  seems 
to  be  that  a  psalm  was  sung  to  instrumental 
accompaniment,  a  canticle  with  the  voice  alone  ; 

I  while  a  hymn  is  a  direct  praise  of,  or  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

I  In  ecclesiastical  use  the  word  canticle  is 
applied  to  those  poetical  extracts  from  Holy 
Scripture,  which  are  incorporated  among  the 
psalms  in  the  divine  office.     For  the  most  part 

i  they  are  said  at  Lauds.  In  the  Gregorian  and 
its  derived   rites,  a   canticle   is   saiil  every  day 

'  among  the  psalms  at  Lauds,  immediatt-ly  befoi-e 
the  three  final   psalms;  and  St.  Benedict  in  his 

'  rule  directs  that  on  each  day  at  L-^uds  a  canticle 
from  the  Prophets  shall  be  sung,  "  siout  psallit 
Ecclesia  Komana."  These  canticles,  still  retained 
in  the  Roman  and  cognate  breviaries,  are:  seven 
from  the  Old  Testament,  said  in  the  following 
order — 

At  I^uds : — 

On  Sundays  ami  Fpstival»,  "  ^nedlcito." 

On  Mondays.  The  Song  of  Isalali  (Is.  xii.). 

On  Tuin<lay,  IhoSimRof  H.jrklah(ls.  x.Txvili  10-20) 

On  WetlnrMlny,  I'ln-  Smjc  of  Hunnali  (1  Sam.  11.  l-IO), 

On  Thtl^^<^ay.  I  In-  SotiR  of  Men**  (Kx   xv.  1-19). 

On  Friday,  Vhc  SonR  ol  Hulxikkuk  (Hab.  iii.  2-19). 

On  Saturday,  I'lip  Sung  ol  Mose6  '.l>eut  xxxii.  1-43). 

And  also  three  from  the  New  Testament: — 

Benedictut,       s.-Ud  daily  at  I^uds. 
MagniJiciU  ^        „        „    Vop^rs. 

^unc  dimittii    „        ,.        ,,  ConipUoe. 


CANTICUM  EVANGELICUM 

These  canticles  are  said  with  an  antiphon,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  psalms. 

Other  Western  breviaries  use  a  greater  variety 
of  canticles :  thus  the  Benedictine  and  other 
monastic  breviaries  of  the  same  type,  have  th^ee 
canticles  instead  of  psalms,  in  the  third  nocturn 
on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  follow- 
ing nine  canticles,  called  odes  (jf^ai),  are  ap- 
pointed at  Lauds : — 

(1)  The  Song  of  Mose*  in  ^oJus  (Ex.  xv.  1-19). 

(2)  The  Song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43). 

(3)  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  iu  1-10). 

(4)  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  ill.  2-19). 

(5)  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxvi.  9-20). 

(6)  The  Prayer  of  Jonah  (Jon.  ii.  2-9). 

(7)  The  Prayer f  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  (Dan.  ill. 

3-34).    [In  Apocry.] 

(8)  The  Song  f  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.    [Benk- 

DICITE.] 

(9)  Magnificat  and  Benedictus. 

These  are  assigned : — (1)  to  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day ;  (2)  to  Tuesday ;  (3)  to  Wednesday ;  (4)  to 
Thursday ;  (5)  to  Friday ;  (6)  and  (7)  to  Satur- 
day ;  (8)  and  (9)  are  said  at  a  different  time. 

Benedictus  and  Benedicite  were  in  early  times 
sung  in  some  masses :  the  former  before  the 
prophecy  in  some  early  Gallican  masses ;  the 
latter  is  prescribed  in  the  4tl)  Council  of  Toledo 
to  be  sung  before  the  epistle  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  of  martyrs. 

"Te  Deum  "  is  the  only  composition  not  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  usually  considered 
a  canticle.  Some  ritualists,  however,  think  it 
should  bp  reckoned  among  hymns. 

For  a  fuller  collection  of  canticles  see  the 
Mozarabic  breviarv,  and  Thomasius,  vol.  ii. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

CANTICUM  EVANGELICUM.  "Bene- 
dictus "  was  sometimes  so  called,  probably  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  canticle  said  at 
Lauds,  which  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  expression  occurs  in  a  MS.  Pontifical  of  the 
Church  of  Poitiers  of  about  800  A.D.,  and  else- 
where. [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTICUM  GRADUUM.  The  Gradual 
Psalms  were  sometimes  so-called.  They  were 
recited  in  the  following  order :  the  first  five 
with  Eequiem  aeternam,  ^c.,  and  followed  by  a 
few  versicles,  were  said  "  pro  defunctis."  The 
next  ten  each  with  "Gloria;"  five  "pro  con- 
gregatione,"  and  five  "pro  familiaribus;"  each 
group  being  followed  by  a  few  versicles  and  a 
collect.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTOB.      {Psalmiita,  y^(k\rr\i,  y\>a\T(fU^, 

Among  the  clerici  of  the  ancient  CVurch  ar<i 
to  l>e  reckoned,  as  a  distinct  order,  the  Cant<»rfs 
or  pAalmihtae,  whose  in.stitutiou  datfs,  it  woujii 
•eem,  from  the  4th  century.  Tliey  are  mentioned 
ID  the  Apostolicfil  Const •tutuma,  so  called  (ii.  '2.'), 
§  12;  iii,  11 ;  viii.  10,  §  2,  etc.)  and  in  the  Ajxi- 
ttAicnl  Cawmft  (cc.  26,  4.{,  69).  In  the  fift<!«;ntb 
c.inon  of  the  council  of  La'Klicaea,  A. I).  ;w>.'),  tlicy 
are  called  kuvovikoX  \\)6.\Tai,  i.e.  singers  enrolliMl 
ID  the  canon  or  citalo^jue  ot"  clergy,  to  whom  the 
otfic«  of  hinijing  in  the  church  was  then  restricted. 
The  reafkin  of  their  appointment  Kcems  to  have 
b«eD  to  regulate  and  encourage  the  ancient  pHal- 
mody  of  the  Church.     There  can  !>«  oo  (|ue:>tion 

t  8o  dUtiiiguUber]  In  the  titleH. 
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but  that  from  the  apostolical  age,  singing  formed 
a  part  of  the  public  worship,  the  whole  congre- 
gation joining,  as  in  the  prayers  ;  but  when  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  negligence  and 
unskilfulness  of  the  general  body  of  the  people 
rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service  with- 
out instruction  and  guidance,  it  was  resolved  to 
set  apart  a  peculiar  order  of  men  for  the  singers* 
office,  not  with  a  view  to  abolish  the  ancient 
psalmody,  but  to  retrieve  and  improve  it.  That 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  council  of  Laodi- 
caea  must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  provision, 
designed  only  to  revive  and  develop  the  ancient 
psalmody,  then  falling  into  decay,  appears  from 
the  facts  collected  by  S.  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  and  others,  that  in  their  own  age  the 
custom  of  congregational  singing  was  again 
generally  observed  in  the  churches. 

As  to  the  form  of  ordination  by  which  the 
cantores  were  set  apart  for  their  office,  this  was 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  inferior  orders, 
without  imposition  of  hands  ;  but  in  one  thing 
it  differed  from  the  others,  that  whereas  the 
latter  were  usually  conferred  by  the  bishop  or  a 
chorepiscopus,  this  order  might  be  conferred  by 
a  presbyter,  using  the  foi-m  of  words  following, 
as  given  in  the  4th  council  of  Carthage,  c.  10  : 
"  See  that  thou  believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou 
singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  thy 
works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart."  [Com- 
pare CoxFf:ssOR,  §  4.]  Bingham,  iii.  7  ;  Martene 
de  Ant.  Eccl.  Ritibus  I.  c.  viii.  art.  8,  §  4.  [D.  B.] 

CANTUARIENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Can 

TERBURY.] 

CAPA  OR  CAPPA.    [Cope.] 

CAPITOLINI.  A  name  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Novatians  to  the  Catholics,  because  the 
latter  charitably  resolved,  in  their  synods,  to 
receive  into  communion  again,  upon  their  sincere 
repentance,  such  as  had  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
Capitol  (Bingham,  b.  i.  c.  3).  [D.  B.] 

CAPITULA.  The  name  of  a  prayer  in  the 
Mozarabic  breviary  immediately  preceding  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  in  this  rite  occurs  near 
the  end  of  the  office.  It  changes  with  the  day 
and  office,  and  also  varies  much  in  length,  but 
has  no  special  characteristics  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  Mozarabic  prayers.  The  corre- 
sponding prayer  in  the  Mass,  not  however  called 
by  this  name,  is  directed  to  be  said  "  ad  ora- 
tionem  dominicam."  Baronius,  referring  to  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Vigilius,  observes  that  formerly 
the  word  (Jajntulum  was  used  of  "  preces  quae- 
dam  prolixiores  in  honorem  Sanctorum  vel 
Solennitatum."  [H.  J.  H.] 

CAPITULARE.    [Antiphonarium,  p.  100.] 

CAPITULARY.  The  term  "Capitulary" 
means  a  set  or  collection  of  capitula  or  little 
chapters.  It  is  applied  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  early  Frank ish  sovereigns,  because 
the  laws  enacted  at  one  time  and  place  were 
usually  collect«:d  and  published  iu  a  continuous 
serieis.  The  collective  series  was  called  a  "Capi- 
tulary;" the  several  laws  whicli  were  the  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  series  were  (;alled  "Capitula."  The 
tertii  has  not  in  itself  any  ecch'siastical  lucauiug, 
being  also  applicable  to  tetnj)oral  laws,  liut,  as 
n  fa«'t,  the  majority  (though  by  no  iiu-aus  the 
whole)  of  the  Frank  ish  Capitula  were  of  aa 
eccleaia^tical  character. 
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The  edition  of  Baluze*  begins  with  ChiMe- 
b«rt's  Constitution  for  the  Afx)!ition  of  /dolntri/, 
554  A.D.  This  is  followed  by  various  otlicr 
capitula  of  the  first  race  of  kinijs,  viz.  of  Lo- 
thaire  Land  II.,  DagoVjert,  and  Sigebert.  Crime, 
slavery,  marriage,  contracts,  pledges,  judicial 
and  ecclesiastical  regulations,  all  find  place 
among  these  laws,  which  furnish  some  interest- 
ing evidence  of  the  religious,  politicil,  and  social 
condition  of  France.  They  show  strong  traces 
of  clerical  influence,  in  the  care  which  they  take 
of  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  Merovingian 
princes  were  rude  and  unlearned,  and  were  glad 
to  make  use  of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the 
priesthood:  they  were  also  dissolute,  and  perhaps 
glad  to  compound  for  their  excesses  by  gratify- 
ing the  priesthood  ;  and  both  these  causes 
conspired  to  throw  wealth  and  power  into  epi- 
scopal hands.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
wholly  without  its  advantages.  The  influence 
of  the  clergy  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  the 
nobles,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
humane  tone  of  portions  of  the  Merovingian 
laws  is  probably  due  to  the  part  which  they 
took  in  the  formation  of  them. 

It  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that  the  follow- 
ing subjects  appear  repeatedly  and  with  pro- 
minence : 

The  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches.  The 
crime  of  doing  violence  to  churches  or  monastic 
houses.  The  crime  of  violence  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  clergy  or  monks.''  The  right 
freely  conferred  on  all  men,  without  restraint, 
of  making  gifts  of  land  or  other  property  to  the 
Church.  The  duty  of  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day.c 

It  is  imjiossible,  however,  here  to  discuss  these 
laws  in  detail.  Indeed,  in  the  judgment  of 
Guizot,  they  hardly  deserve  it.  Civilisation 
during  the  Merovingian  dynasty  persistently 
declined,  and  in  the  Church  the  bishoj)s  came  by 
degrees  to  constitute  an  irresj)onsible  and  ill- 
organized  aristocracy, — the  power  of  the  Metro- 
politans and  of  the  State  having  gradually 
declined. 

We  come  next  to  a  few  Capitularies  in  the 
nominal  reign  of  Childe'ric  111.,  but  in  reality 
the  work  of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  and  then  to  the 
Capitularies  of  I'epin  le  Bref  as  sovereign  of  the 
Franks  in  the  year  752. 

Of  these  latter  Baluze  gives  five  or  six,  but 
Hal  lam  notices  that  only  one  is  expressly  said  to 
be   made  "  in  generali  populi  conventu."     The 

•  Ouizot  Hpeaks  of  this  as,  wbea  he  wrote,  the  best 
edition,  but  Atlll  only  to  be  rogardtd  us  the  niateriaU  ft>r  a 
really  cornvt  uiul  satisfactory  oilition  of  the  Capitularies. 
Since  thiil  time  the  vulviniinous  and  claborale  work  of 
Portz  hji«  appeared.  In  wlilch  tho  Capitularies  luive  In-en 
re.pililetl  fii'Ui  MS.  authority,  and  spveral  unpublished  by 
Haluzo  iiddc<l  to  the  iiuinb«r.  This  is  th<rettire  pn.Uilily 
now  the  (standard  <<lition  ;  but  the  nferences  in  this  article 
have  1)C<  n  k'pt  to  the  work  ol  Halu/e,  liocauHo  it  la  more 
portable,  and  j)rol>ably  more  a&t^Hlblp,  and  because 
Ouizofs  retereiiceH  are  alwayn  nindo  t<i  it. 

b  "  In  all  tenijxjr.il  afTalm  the  ThivKlo-lan  Code  was  tin- 
univerKjil  law  of  the  clor|fy.  Hut  the  Iwrhjiric  juriHjiru- 
deiiC'-  had  liberally  pn•vid^^^  for  their  pcrMHial  nafity ;  a 
auUleacon  wax  -quivalent  to  two  l-'ranlu;  the  atitrustion 
and  priest  «ero  luld  iii  MUiilar  ebtimntion  ;  and  the  life  of 
A  biHljiip  was  apprei  t.ited  far  aljovo  tlie  ronuuon  standard, 
at  the  price  <ff  yOO  pieces  of  gold  "  (Glblwn,  vol.  vl.  chap. 
xxx*-ili.). 

c  This  sut^xt  nKUfB  coiitioually  in  the  Capitularies. 


rest  appear  to  be  due  to  syno*!;? ;  but  it  would; 
perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  jiositively  that  they 
niav  not.  in  some  cases,  have  had  some  kind  of 
subsequent  a.sseut  from  the  lay  Counts."* 

It  is,  i)erhaps,  hardly  quite  correct  to  say  that 
the  Caj)itularies  of  Pepin  "relate  without  ex- 
ception to  ecclesiastical  affairs "  (Hallam,  Jfid. 
Ajcs,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  part  2).  Not  only  are  they 
concerned  with  questions  of  marriage  and  kin- 
dred matters,  which  perhaps  are  quasi-eccle- 
siastical, but  one  or  two  deal  with  tolls,  with 
the  regulation  of  money,  with  parricide,  and 
with  the  administration  of  justice  as  well 
secular  as  spiritual.  The  general  complexion, 
however,  is  ecclesiastical.  Amongst  other  tilings, 
two  synods  are  to  be  held  anntially,  and  detailed 
regulations  are  made  as  to  the  rights  of  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  and  clergy. 

The  continuance  in  the  laws  of  Pepin,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  those  of  Charlemagne,  of  the 
same  strong  ecclesiastical  type  which  is  found  in 
those  of  the  Merovingians,  is  perhaps  due, 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  desire  to  attract 
the  Church  to  the  side  of  the  new  dynasty.  "  In 
order  to  encounter  and  subvert  the  reverence 
which  was  still  yielded  to  a  merely  titular 
monarch,  the  supposed  descendant  of  the  gods, 
it  was  necessai-y  to  enlist  on  their  own  side 
religious  feelings  of  a  far  deej>er  nature,  and  of 
a  much  more  solemn  significiince."  (Sir  J.  Ste- 
phen, Led.  on  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  84.) 

From  the  time  of  Pepin,  however,  the  Sove- 
reign Power  set  itself  not  only  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  but  to  correct  its  dis- 
orders. The  strengthening  of  the  Metropolitan 
authority  and  that  of  the  Crown  were  .among 
the  means  used  for  reorganizing  the  system. 

We  turn  next  to  the  important  and  copious 
legislation  of  Charlemagne. 

The  public  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  ai'e 
reckoned  by  Guizot  at  sixty  in  number.  Five 
other  documents  of  a  more  private  character 
may  also  claim,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  a 
right  to  the  name.*  Nearly  all  these  Capitu- 
laries contain  a  large  number  of  Capitula,  or 
distinct  articles  in  each  of  them,  Tliese  amount 
in  all  to  lloO,  and  are  upon  very  various  sub- 
jects, even  when  included  in  the  same  Capitu- 
lary.   Guizot  cliissifies — 

80  under  Moral  Legislation, 

273  „  Political  „ 

l.JO  „  Penal  „ 

no  „  Civil 

85  „  Religious  „ 

3u9  ,,  Canonical  „ 

73  „  Domestic  „ 

12  „  Occasional  „ 

Under  the  first  head  he  places  such  articles  as: 
"Tur|>e   lucrum   exercent  qui  per  varias  cir- 

<>  Conip.  the  2nd  GiplL  of  Carloman,  a.o.  743,  which 
hrglns  — ■'  Mo<lo  aut'in  in  ht>c  !«vno<lall  ctmvent'i,  qui 
connregaius  e8t  nd  Knlondas  .Manias  in  l«ico  qui  dicitur 
I.lptenas,  oranes  venerabiles  naoerdoU'S  l>oi  et  comites  el 
praeftvtl  prinrls  B}'n'>di  dccivia  con.sentient'T  llnnavirunt, 
aequc  e*  Implere  velle  et  obbcrvare  promlserunt  "  ( Baluze, 
I.  149). 

•  IUluze'8  collection  jr«>ntiin»  many  errors,  but  this  l« 
due  to  the  lo<*e  u«e  of  the  word  "capitulary."  IVrtz  of 
course  kIvcb  more  ntill ;  and  some  of  those  last  mUht  pro- 
bably be  fairly  consldercil  as  of  a  public  character,  and 
added  to  the  cwiuputaUon  of  tj  iiizot 
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cumventiones  lucrandi  causa  inhoneste  res  quas- 
libet  congregare  decertant "  (Baluze  i.  454). 
This  is  the  16th  capitulum  of  a  Capitulary  made 
A.D.  806.  It  is  rathei*  a  maxim  of  ethics  than 
an  edict  or  law. 

Religious  legislation  in  the  above  classification 
is  such  as  relates  not  to  ecclesiastics  alone,  but 
to  all  the  faithful.  In  some  points  this  resembles 
the  moral  in  its  tone.    Thus  we  find  : 

"  Ut  nullus  credat  quod  nonnisi  in  tribus 
Unguis  (probably  Latin,  Greek,  and  German) 
Deus  orandus  sit :  quia  in  omni  lingua  Deus 
adoratur,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  juste  petierit " 
(Baluze  i.  270).  This  is  No.  60  of  a  set  put 
forth  A.D.  794. 

Canonical  legislation  is  the  term  for  what 
concerns  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves.  The  tendency  of  this  class  of 
Capitula  is  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
Even  the  monastic  bodies  are  to  be  in  subordi- 
nation to  them.'  In  fact,  Charlemagne  appears 
to  have  considered  that  by  reducing  all  the 
clergy  under  the  episcopate,  and  then  exercising 
a  personal  influence  over  the  bishops  himself, 
he  was  proA'iding  the  best  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  much 
disorganisation.  He  aimed  at  a  stronger  and 
more  pervading  discipline,  not  by  reducing  the 
episcopal  powers,  but  by  taking  care  that  their 
vast  powers  were  well  exercised. 

With  the  other  heads  of  the  classification  we 
have  not  here  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  under 
the  title  of  "  Political  Legislation "  some  regu- 
lations are  found  as  to  the  relation  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  powers.  These  tend  to  show 
that  Charlemagne,  while  giving  great  power  to 
the  bishops,  consulting  with  them  on  church 
matters,  and  using  their  learning  and  intelli- 
gence for  the  general  purposes  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  careful  not  to  become  their  tool,  nor 
to  subject  his  own  authority  to  theirs.  "The 
laws  which  fix  the  obligations,  the  revenues, 
even  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor;  they  are  monarchical  and 
.mperial,  not  papal  or  synodical  canons "  (Mil- 
man,  Lat.  Christ,  book  v.  chap.  1).  In  return 
for  his  having  confirmed  the  system  of  tithes  by 
a  law  of  the  empire,  Charlemagne  "assumed  the 
power  of  legislating  for  the  clergy  with  as  full 
despotism  as  for  the  laity,"  though  "  in  both 
cases  there  was  the  constitutional  control  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a  feeble  monarch, 
feeble  against  a  sovereign  of  Charlemagne's  over- 
ruling character.  His  institutes  are  in  the 
language  of  command  to  both  branches  of  that 
great  ecclesiastical  militia,  which  he  treated  as 
his  vassals,  the  secular  and  the  monastic  clergy." 

In  any  inquiry,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
Capitularies,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
extremely  loose  use  of  the  word  which  prevails 
in  Baluze  and  other  editors.  Guizot  has  pointed 
out  that  they  apply  this  title  equally  to  no  U;ss 
than  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  documents.  "  We 
find  in  their  collections  of  so-called  (.'apitularies" 
—he  Bays  - 

**  1.  Ancient  laws  revived.  (^Dal.  i.  281.) 

'  8«s  4th  CapitaUre,  a.d.  «06.  r«p.  II.  (iJnl.  1.  450).  nncj 
l«lC«{i{tulur(>.  A.D.  802,  cap.  xv  (Itul.  I.  366;.  I'e^in  had 
kid  down  tbe  saoM  principle  (Bal.  i.  160). 


**  2.  Extracts  from  ancient  laws  put  together 
for  some  special  purpose.  (^Ihid.  i.  395.) 

"3.  Additions  to  ancient  laws  (amounting 
probably  to  new  laws.  (^Ihid.  i.  387.) 

"4.  Extracts  from  previous  Canons.  (Ibid. 
i.  209.) 

"  5.  New  laws  properly  so  called. 

"  6.  Instructions  given  by  Charlemagne  to  his 

Missi,    to    guide   them    in    their   duties. 

(^Ihid,  i.  243.) 

"  7.  Answers  given  by  Charlemagne  to  ques- 
tions from  counts,  bishops,  &c.,  as  to 
practical  difficulties  in  their  administra- 
tion. {Ibid.  i.  401.) 

"8.  Questions  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  pro- 
posed for  discussion  to  the  bishops  or 
counts  at  the  next  assembly,  e.  g.^  '  To 
ascertain  on  what  occasions  and  in  what 
places  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  seek, 
in  the  manner  stated,  to  impede  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions.  To  inquire  and  discuss  up  to 
what  point  a  bishop  or  an  abbot  is  justi- 
fied in  interfering  in  secular  affairs,  and 
a  count  or  other  layman  with  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  To  interrogate  them  closely 
on  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  the 
Apostle  :  "  No  man  that  warreth  for  the 
law  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life."  Inquire  to  whom  these 
words  apply.'  {Ibid.  i.  477.) 

"  9.  Sometimes  the  so-called  Capitula  seem  to 
be  little  more  than  memoranda.  {Ibid.  i. 
395.)  (Perhap.s,  however,  this  class  is 
identical  in  reality  with  Class  6.) 

"  10.  Judicial  decrees.  {Ibid.  i.  398.) 
"  11.  Regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
royal  lauds  and  possessions.  {Ibid,  i.  331.) 
"  12.  Matters  of  an  exr^cutive  and  adminis- 
trative   rather   than    legislative   nature. 
{Ibid.  i.  26,  in  Art.  1,  6,  7,  8,  53,  54.)" 

It  is  obvious  that  a  very  different  kind  of 
sanctior  might  be  required  for  some  of  them 
from  that  which  would  be  needed  for  others. 
No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  all.  Nor  even  in  respect  to  those 
which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  legislative  is  it 
easy  to  discern  an  uniform  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  considered  that  the  prelates  were 
always  consulted,  though  in  most  cases  the 
initiative,  and  in  all  cases  the  final,  authori- 
zation came  from  the  Sovereign.  Thus  a  Capi- 
tulary A.D.  813  of  Canonical   Rules  is  entitled — 

"  Capitula  de  confirmatione  coustitutionum 
quas  episcopi  in  synodis  auctoritate  regia  nuper 
habitis  constituerant." 

If  it  could  be  .safely  assumed  that  all  legis- 
lative Capitularia,  on  whatever  suhjtjct,  had  the 
collective  a.sseut  of  one  of  the  Geiieial  Assemblies 
held  in  every  year,  it  would  follow  tli;it  eccle- 
siastical laws  had  the  assent  of  the  laity .»     For 

«  Sfc  Hh1uz«»,  I'P'farp.  ^  7-9.  lie  nnfr^f^^tH  tlint  Nino 
or  thi-  up|tur<'iit  e.\C4-ptiotM  coiiHist  of  ciipitiila  wliich  aro 
nwTte  vxtracte  from  ancient  C'hurrh  t'oimdln,  ami  whicb 
tjKref'ir';  the  royal  authority  may  hnvt  \n;fu  <li ciucd  com- 
petent to  promulisate.     In  oonie  other  Uistanceii,  he  UihkkM 
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in  tliese  assemblies,  counts  and  (jreat  men,  as 
well  as  prelates,  were  present.  Hincmar,  in  an 
important  document  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  ((juizot,  Led.  20),  fives  some  account 
of  these  assemblies,  and  says  that  it  was  in  the 
option  of  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords  to  sit 
together  or  separately,  according  to  the  affairs 
of  which  they  had  to  tr^at — ecclesiastical, 
secular,  or  both.  From  th.s  it  might  at  first 
appear  that  canonical  matters  were  con-sidered 
by  the  clergy  alone,  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
rather  understood  of  the  previous  discussion 
and  preparation  of  the  law.  If  so,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  its  being  finally  submitted  for  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  whole  assembly. 

The  further  question,  as  to  which  much  con- 
troversy has  taken  place,  whether  the  lesser 
freeholders  had  a  share  in  legislation,  and  if  so, 
whether  their  voice  was  given  in  the  assembly, 
or  when  the  Capitularies  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  subse(iuently  proclaimed  locally  in  the 
different  districts,  is  a  matter  rather  of  political 
inquiry,  and  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  work.  It  is  discussed  by  Hallam  (3/irf(//e 
Ages,  chap,  ii.  part  II.),  where  references  will  be 
found  to  other  authorities. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  that  early  state  of  society — a  state 
in  which  the  master-mind  of  Charlemagne  was 
reducing  to  something  like  order  very  chaotic 
elements — we  must  not  expect  to  find  any 
pedantic  exactness  of  constitutional  law.  The 
will  of  the  Sovereign  was  the  motive  power  of 
the  whole  system,  but  before  exercising  it  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  counsellors 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  of  service :  so  far  all 
is  clear.  The  extent  to  which  he  submitted 
every  legislative  regulation  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  assembly,  held,  with  certain  modifications, 
twice  in  the  year,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
more  dilficult  to  speak  positively.  Perhaps  the 
practice  even  as  to  legislative  regulations  was 
not  uniform,  while  certainly  the  boundary 
between  legislative  and  executive  regulations 
was  very  ill-defined. 

On  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Capitularies  by 
the  Church,  and  the  quasi-canonical  authority  at- 

capitulariea  may  In  the  first  instance  have  been  put  forth 
by  tlir  Kolo  niithority  of  the  sovereign,  but  subsequently 
Bubmitt«'d  to  thi-  general  assemblies  for  their  recognition 
and  consent,  where  such  a  step  s<'eme<l  to  be  ( xjx'dient. 
Butler  8.iy8,  "  They  (the  Capitularies)  were  gcieraUy  pro- 
mulgated in  public  as,«eniblie8  composed  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  a»  well  ecclesdastics  as 
secular"  (Home  Juridicar,  p.  129,  edit.  1807). 

In  one  c^iso,  in  the  reijoi  of  C^ilderic  1 1 1..  In  a  capitulary 
due  to  I'epin,  we  read  that  nyntKi*  are  to  be  held  annually, 
"  ut  baert-His  umplius  in  pupiilo  non  resurgnt,  skvit  Inve- 
nimiis  In  Adall>ert<)  liaereMim.  quem  publiciUr  unft  voce 
condemnaveruiit  xxlii.  episa)pl  et  alii  multi  sacerdotes 
cum  amxensu  IVlncipis  et  populi,"  Ac.  (Hal.  i.  167).  Here 
the  laity  seem  to  have  had  a  con!«cntient  voice  even  In  so 
purely  spiritual  a  malttr  aa  hereiiy. 

Hallam  notices  the  morefr>qurnt  mention  of  "  general 
consent"  in  the  capitulnriefl  of  Charlemagne,  as  compared 
with  lho«e  of  his  predftjfwors  (Midiile  Ai/rt,  vol.  I.  p.  216, 
216,  ed.  18.'.5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  article 
"  Capltularicae  "  in  Ilerzog  thinks  that  Ilincniar'it  words 
poltit  to  a  wparation  made  by  Charlemagne  beiw«>«-n  the 
clergy  and  Imty,  ko  that  the  former  obtalnnl  a  right  to 
make  "  legep  eiCle>ia.Hticae,"  at  dUlinyuisheil  from  capi' 
tularir.1  (for  which  latter  general  aj*eni  was  >till  needful); 
but  sul^ect  to  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  bovcrelgn. 


tributed  to  them,  much  information  will  be  found 
in  the  Preface  of  fiiiluze,  §  18  et  seq.  See  also 
the  letter  of  Leo  IV.  in  Gratian,  JJist.  10,  c.  9. 

Capitularies  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne do  not  fall  within  our  limits.  The 
latest  are  those  of  Carloman  in  882,  after  which 
there  is  a  long  blank  in  French  legislation. 

It  does  not  seem  that  a  formal  collection  of  th« 
Capitularies  was  made  till  they  were  edited  in 
four  books  by  Angesise,  Abbot  of  Fontenella, 
who  died  in  833.  These  four  books  contain  the 
laws  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  portion  of  those  of 
Louis  le  De'bonnaire.  Charles  the  Bald  cite* 
this  work  as  a  code  of  authority.  Subsequently 
Benedict,  a  deacon  of  Mayence,  about  the  year 
842,  added  three  more  books.  These,  however, 
contain  fragments  of  Roman  and  canon  law, 
besides  the  Capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings.  Four  supplements  again  have  been  added 
by  anonymous  compilers. 

Authorities. — Capitularia  Regum  Francorum. 
Additae  sunt  Alarcuifi  monachi  et  aliorum  for- 
mulae  veteres  et  notne  doctissimorum  virorum. 
Stephanus  Baluzius  Tutelemis  in  unitm  collegit, 
ad  vctustissimos  codices  manuscnptos  tmeiidacit, 
nuignam  pirtem  nunc  primum  edidit,  notis  ilius' 
traiit.  Parisiis,  1677  (2  vols.).  GuizoVs  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Civilization  in  France,  trans- 
lated by  Hazlitt.  Bogue,  1846.  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages.  Herzog's  Reai-Encyclopadie,  Art. 
"  Capitularien."  Pertz,  Monuments  Gennnniae 
Historica,  tom.  i.  Legum.  Hanover,  1835.  [B.  S.] 

CAPITULUIM,    CAPITULARE,  =  Kt<pd 

Xaiov. — (1)  Properly,  a  summary  or  heading, 
under  which  many  particulars  are  arranged  ; 
"  brevis  multorum  com\)\exio  "  (Papias  ap.  Z)u 
Cange).  Hence  (2),  in  the  plural,  codes  of  law, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  digested  under  chattel's  or 
capiiula  (so  used  in  Cod.  The'jdos.).  And  inas- 
much as  these  mostly  applied  to  special  emergent 
cases  not  adequately  met  by  existing  general 
laws,  Capitula  came  to  mean  Add  it  a  me  tit  a  et 
Appendices  legum.  So  the  Capitula  or  C  ipitnUiria 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  mostly  passed 
in  mixed  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity,  (-i)  The 
word  came  also  to  mean  the  (usually  short) 
"  chapter  "  itself,  of  which  it  was  proj)erly  the 
heading.  As,  e.g.  the  capitula  or  short  lessons 
{e.g.  from  the  Psalms)  for  particular  days,  men- 
tioned in  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  can.  21, 
and  by  Pope  Vigilius,  A.D.  538  X  555,  Epist.  2  ; 
called  also  Ci^pitcUa  in  the  same  Council  of  Agde, 
can.  30.  And  i'apituUirc  Evaiujeliorum  in  >  irculo 
Anni  was  a  list  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
the  Gosj>els  for  the  Church  year.  So  also,  again 
(besides  our  mcxlern  use  of  the  word  "  cha}»ter  '*), 
the  Citpitnla  of  a  Monastic  Rule.  (4)  Aud  from 
this  last-mentioned  usage,  coupled  with  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  a  aipittUum  or  chapter  of  the  Rule, 
or  (as  was  St.  Augustine's  practice)  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  assembled  canons  or  monks,  the 
assembled  canons  or  monks  them.>^lves  came  to 
be  called,  in  a  body,  the  capituJnm  or  chapter 
[Chaitkr],  and  their  meeting-place  the  chapter- 
house. And  in  process  of  time  the  term  in  this 
sense  became  limited  to  the  cathedral  cha|>ter  : 
"  Cnpitulum  dicitur  respect u  ecclesiae  cathe- 
dralis ;  comentus  rcspectu  ecclesiae  repularis ; 
collegium  respect u  ecclesiae  inferioris  ubi  e>t 
collectio  viventium  in  communi  "  (Lyndwood). 
Congregatio  was  the  earlier  terra.         [A.  IV.  H.^ 
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Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  (+  766),  in  his 
Hule  (c.  18)  desires  the  canons  of  his  order  to 
assemble  after  prime,  to  hear  a  reading  of  a 
inartyi'ology  or  some  similar  work  ;  on  Sun- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  on  saints' 
days,  treatises  or  homilies  of  an  edifying  kind 
we're  to  pi-ecede  this  reading ;  on  other  days,  the 
Rule  itself,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Similar  directions 
are  fre<iuent  in  later  statutes.  This  assembly 
was  called  capitulum.  (Martene,  De  Antiq.  Eccl. 
Ritihus,  lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  §  4.)  See  also  the  Life  of 
Benedict  of  Aniane  by  Ardo,  c.  52  (in  Acta  SS. 
Bened.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1).  In  the  Life  of  Germar, 
abbot  of  Flaviacum  (f  658  ?),  the  third  hour  is 
mentioned  as  the  time  for  holding  capitulum 
Cc  15,  in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  ii.);  so  in  Adre- 
valdus,  De  Mirac.  S.  Bened.  (c.  28,  ih.').  Dunstan 
(^Concordia,  cc.  1  and  5)  desires  capitulum  to  be 
held  after  prime  in  summer,  after  terce  in  winter. 
This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  St.  Benedict :  for  one  object  of  the  capitulum 
was  the  distribution  of  the  day's  labour  among 
the  brethren ;  and  according  to  his  Rule,  c.  48, 
labour  was  to  begin  after  prime  in  summer, 
after  terce  in  winter. 

The  place  of  holding  the  capitulum  seems 
anciently  (according  to  the  Ordo  Conversat. 
Monast.  c.  .3)  to  have  been  the  cloister ;  but  see 
Chapter-iiocse.  [C] 

(5)  The  "  little  Chapter,"  said  at  all  the 
canonical  hours  excepting  Matins,  after  the 
psalms.  It  consists  of  one  or  two  verses  of 
Scripture,  usually  taken  from  the  Epistles, 
whence  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Am- 
brosian  breviary  is  called  Epistolella.  It  is 
often  taken  from  the  Prophets,  and  occasion- 
ally from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  It  is  recited 
by  the  officiating  priest,  standing,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  a  Benediction.  At  the  end  "  Deo 
Gratias  "  is  said.     See  (3)  above. 

(6)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  said  at 
Lauds  after  the  psalms  and  before  the  antiphon, 
and  varying  with  the  day.  That  for  ordinary 
Sundays  is  "  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum  : 
laudatio  ejus  in  ecdesia  sanctorum."  It  is  also 
said  at  the  lesser  hours,  and  at  Compline  fol- 
lowing the  Responsio  brevis,  after  the  Epi- 
atoklia.  [H.  J.  H.] 

[Du  Cange ;  Mayer,  Diss,  in  his  Thes.  Nov.  Stat. 
Sfc,  Eccles.  Oithedr.  et  Colleg.  in  Germanid ; 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaeology.'] 

CAPRASIUS,  martyr  at  Ageu,  is  comme- 
morated Oct.  20  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CAP8A,  also  Capsula,  Capsella.  A  box  or 
case.  The  name  is  applied  to  several  kmds  of 
caskets  for  ecclesiastical  use. 

1.  The  casket  used  to  contaio  the  unconse- 
crated  elements.  According  to  tt»e  direction  of 
the  Urdu  R(/manus  I.  c.  8,  two  acolytes  bear  in 
the  proceHHion  before  the  pope,  when  about  to 
celebrate,"  capsa.s  cum  Sanctis  a{>erta8."  On  this 
{MUMSge  Binterim  ( Dcnlnriirdigkeiten,  vii.  1,  3G9) 
observes  that  by  'sancta'  in  the  neuter  plural 
we  are  to  understand,  not  the  consecrated  llfxly 
of  the  I^ird,  but  the  yet  unconserrated  Klements, 
which  the  aajlytes  bore  before  the  mass,  just  as 
after  it  they  carried  off  the  remains  of  the 
oblations  in  *  sacculi.'  This  procession  corre- 
sponds, in  fact,  to  the  'Greater  Kntrance '  of 
the  Greeks,  in  which  the  elements  are   borne  in 
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solemn  procession  from  the  sacristy  to  the  Holy 
Table. 

2.  Capsa  sometimes  designates  the  vessel  in 
which  the  reserved  Eucharist  was  borne  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  seventeenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Orange  enjoins,  '•  cum  capsa  et 
calix  ofFerendus  est,  et  admistione  Eucharistiae 
consecrandiis  "  [Consecration].  The  meaning 
of  this,  Mabillon  (Comrn.  Praev.  in  Ord.  Rom.  p. 
cxxxix)  considers  to  be  that,  together  with  the 
'  capsa '  containing  the  sacred  vessels  and  per- 
haps the  Eucharist,  the  chalice  was  also'  to  be 
bi'ought  to  the  altar.  The  word  Turris  is  used 
in  a  similar  sense.     Compare  Tabernacle. 

3.  A  repository  or  Shrine  (Fr.  chdsse)  for 
preserving  the  relics  of  saints.  The  legates  of 
the  Apostolic  See  in  their  letter  to  Hormisdas 
(in  Hormisdae  Epistolae,  p.  475,  Migne)  say  that 
they  suggested  the  making  of  shrines  (capsellas) 
for  the  relics  of  each  of  the  apostle*  severally 
in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  description  of  the  altar  built  by  St. 
Benedict  at  Aniane,  we  read  that  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  back  of  it  for  inserting  the 
'  capsae '  which  contained  relics  of  saints  {Acta 
SS.  Feb.  ii.  614).     Compare  Altar,  p.  64. 

4.  A  casket  to  contain  the  book  of  the  Gospels. 
Ado  of  Vienne  speaks  {Chronicon,  a.d.  519)  of 
twenty  "  capsae  evangeliorum "  of  gold,  richly 
jewelled  [Liturgical  Books].  [C] 

CAPSARIUM.  The  room  in  which  th« 
capsae  containing  relics  were  placed.  Perpetuus 
of  Tours  (circa  a.d.  490),  in  his  will  (D'Achery's 
Spicilegiuin,  v.  105)  distinguishes  a  reliquary 
which  he  left  to  a  friend  from  another  gilded 
*  theca  '  which  was  in  his  capsarium,  and  which 
he  left  to  the  church  (Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.). 

[C] 

CAPSUM.  The  nave  of  a  church.  Gregory 
of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14)  describes  a  certain 
church  as  having  thirty-two  windows  in  the 
sanctuary,  twenty  in  the  nave  (in  capso).  (Du- 
cange's Glossary,  s.  v.)  [C] 

CAPTATORES.  The  leaving  by  testament 
the  institution  of  an  heir  to  the  secret  will  of 
another  was  by  the  Roman  law  termed  a  cap- 
tatoria  institutio,  and  forbidden  (see  Dig,  bk. 
xxviii.  t.  V.  11.  70,  71,  81  ;  Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  xxii. 
1.  11).  In  a  less  technical  sense,  however,  the 
captator  answered  substantially  to  our  legacy- 
hunter,  and  the  scandal  is  one  which  seems  to 
have  been  rife  in  the  early  church — as  indeed 
the  satirists  shew  it  to  have  been  in  the  heathen 
world  of  the  day.  Perhaps  we  may  see  a  germ 
of  it  in  what  St.  Paul  says  (ii.  Tim.  iii.  1,  2)  of 
the  "  covetous  "  who  shall  be  "  in  the  last  days," 
adding,  "  for  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep 
into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women  "  (v. 
6),  though  his  description  applies  mainly  to  dis- 
honest and  selfish  teachers.  By  the  end  of  the 
4th  cf;ntury,  at  any  rate,  Christian  emperors  had 
to  legislate  against  it.  A  law  of  V;ileiitinian, 
Valeps,  and  Gratian  (a.d.  370)  in  the  Tiieodosian 
(.'ode,  enacted  that  clerics  or  professors  of  con- 
tinence were  not  to  freqiient  the  honses  of 
widows  and  female  wards,  but  should  be  banished 
by  public  judgment,  if  the  relatives  of  such 
females  should  deem  fit  to  prosecute  them  ;  nor 
should  any  surh  pfrsons  receive  aught  from  tlio 
woman  with  whom  they  might  become  connected 
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under  pretext  of  religion,  hj  any  kind  of  libe- 
rality, or  by  her  last  will ;  but  any  bequest  to 
them  from  such  females  should  be  void,  nor  could 
they  t»i  e  unJ  .-r  any  trust  either  by  donation  or 
testament.  Should  anything  be  so  given  or  left 
to  them  after  the  date  of  the  law,  the  public 
exchequer  was  to  receive  it.  Another  law  in 
the  same  Code  (1.  27),  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
and  Arcadius  (a.d.  390),  contains  special  pro- 
visions as  to  liberalities  by  deaconesses,  who 
amongst  other  things  were  forbidden  to  nominate 
as  their  heirs  any  church,  cleric,  or  poor  man ; 
this  however  was  partly  revoked  a  few  months 
later  (1.  1*8  ib.)  by  the  same  emperors,  so  far  as 
allowing  the  enjoyment  of  certain  articles  of 
personal  use  by  clerics  or  servants,  under  the 
name  of  a  church  (Bingham  does  not  seem  quite 
to  have  understood  the  bearing  of  this  last 
enactment).  These  laws,  although  as  will  be 
seen,  they  did  not  hold  their  ground  in  the  state, 
are  remarkable  from  the  reference  to  them  in  one 
of  Jerome's  best  known  letters  (Ep.  2,  ad  Nepo- 
tianum)  :  "  Shameful  to  say,  the  priests  of  idols, 
actors,  charioteers,  harlots  receive  inheritances ; 
only  to  clerics  and  monks  is  this  forbidden  by 
law,  and  forbidden,  not  by  persecutors  but  by 
the  princes.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  this  law, 
but  lament  that  we  should  have  deserved  it." 
And  he  proceeds  to  draw  one  of  his  scathing 
sketches  of  those  who  devote  a  shameful  service 
to  old  men  and  childless  old  women,  besi^ing 
their  bedsides,  performing  for  them  the  most 
menial  and  repulsive  offices,  in  dread  at  the 
doctor'"  entrance,  asking  with  trembling  lips  if 
the  patient  be  better,  in  peril  if  he  become  a 
little  stronger,  feigning  joy  whilst  their  minds 
are  tortured  by  their  avarice,  sweating  for  an 
empty  inheritance. 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Jerome's 
picture  and  one  traced  in  one  of  the  novels  of 
Leo  and  Majorian,  annexed  to  the  Theodosian  Code 
(bk.  viii.  N.  vi.  §  U  ;  a.d.  4.'j8).  It  professes  to 
restrain  the  avidity  of  these  captatores,  who  by 
attendance  by  the  bedside  of  persons  thoy  scarcely 
know,  corrupt  by  simulated  aflection  minds 
wearied  with  bodily  illness  and  having  no  longer 
any  clear  judgment,  so  that  forgetting  the  ties 
of  blood  and  affinity,  they  may  name  strangers 
their  heirs.  Medical  men  are  suborned  to  per- 
suade their  patient  to  wrong,  and  neglecting  the 
care  of  healing  become  ministers  to  the  cove- 
tousness  of  others.  And  it  proceeds  to  enact  that 
persons  who  could  not  claim  in  case  of  intestacy 
in  any  degree  from  a  testator,  if  they  should 
receive  anything  by  way  of  bequest  or  trust, 
should  givo  one-third  to  the  treasury,  until  by 
fear  of  this  the  injustice  of  testators  and  dis- 
honesty of  captatnrs  should  come  to  an  end.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  law,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  clerics  and  monks  like  the  j)reviou3 
one,  is  of  a  general  character.  Perhaps,  though 
it  did  not  hold  its  place,  it  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  the  ditlVrential  duties  imposed  by 
most  modern  states  on  b-gacies  and  successions, 
which  are  generally  highest  as  against  strangers 
to  the  family  of  the  testator  or  j)redecessor. 

As  respects  the  clergy,  indeed,  we  find  by  a 
law  almost  contemporary  with  the  last,  inserted 
in  Justinian's  code,  that  of  Valentinian  and 
Marcian,  a.d.  4rir>  (bk.  i.  t.  ii.  1.  13),  that  wi<iow.s, 
deacouesses,  virgins  dedi'*ated  to  God,  nuns,  nnii 
womea    bearing    any    other    name    of    religious 


honour  or  dignity,  received  full  liberty  to  !*»▼« 
by  will  or  otherwise  all  or  any  part  of  their 
fortune.  In  short,  the  strongest  laws  against 
clerical  captation  which  Jerome  applauded  seem 
to  have  been  tacitly  abrogated,  utterly  incon- 
sistent as  they  were  with  the  grow^th  of  Romish 
or  Oriental  priestcraft. 

The  term  hacreJipctae  seems  only  to  differ  from 
that  of  C'lpt  itorca,  so  far  .is  it  implies  only  the 
captation  of  inheritances,  not  of  gifts  from  the 
living.  [J.  M.  L.] 

CAPTIVES,    REDEMPTION    OF.      The 

disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  gave  a  special  promi- 
nence to  this  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Christian 
love,  and  it  connects  itself  accordingly  with  some 
of  the  noblest  acts  and  words  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Church.  Ambrose  was  charged  by  his  Arian 
opponents  with  sacrilege  for  having  melted  down 
the  eucharistic  vessels  of  the  church  at  Milan 
for  this  purpose,  and  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  on  the  grounds  that  this  was  the  highest 
and  best  use  to  which  he  could  have  applied  them 
{De  Offic.  ii.  28).  Augustine  did  the  same  at 
Hippo  (Possidius,  Vita,  c.  24).  Acacius,  Bishop 
of  Amidas,  ransomed  as  many  as  7000,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians  (Socr.  //.  E, 
vii.  21);  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Gen- 
seric  after  the  capture  of  Rome  (Victor  Utic.  de 
perscctit.  Vandal,  i.,  Bibl.  Patr.  vii.  p.  591).  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  was  not  only  admired 
in  individual  actions,  but  that  the  truth  that 
mercy  is  above  sacrifice  was  formally  embodied 
in  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian (i.  tit.  2,  de  Sacros.  Eccles.  21),  while  for- 
bidding the  alienation  of  church  vessels  or  vest- 
ments for  any  other  purpose,  distinctly  permits 
them  to  be  pledged  or  even  sold  for  this  or  other 
like  works  of  mercy  or  necessity.       [E,  H.  P.] 

CAPUA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  .S89,  provin- 
cial, respecting  the  schism  at  Antioch  between 
Flavianus  and  Evagrius ;  also  respecting  the  de- 
nial by  Bonosus  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  .the 
B.  V.  Mary ;  passed  also  a  canon  against  re  bap- 
tizing, re-ordination,  and  translation  of  bishops, 
embodied  in  the  African  code  (.S.  Ambros.  Epist. 
78,  79;  Cud.  Can.  Afric.  48;  Labb.  ii.  lo;i9, 
1072).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CAPUT  JEJUNII.    [Lent.] 

CAPUTIITM,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn 
by  monks,  sometimes  sewn  on  to  the  tunic,  as  a 
hood  {I>cij.  Cnmtn.  S.  Bened.  c.  55).       [I.  G.  S.] 

CAR,    CART,    CHARIOT,  &c.      Herzog 

(Real-Enn/rloftddii'  fur  prott'stautische  Thcoloqie 
u.  Kirchf,  8vo.  Gotha,  18»il,  a.  v.  "  Sinnbilder,") 
mentions  a  sculpture  in  St.  Callixtus,  which  con- 
tains a  chariot  without  driver,  with  pole  turned 
backwards,  and  whips  left  resting  on  it.  ll|iis, 
as  he  savs,  appears  evidently  intended  as  a  syflibol 
of  the  accomplished  course  of  a  life.  In  liottari, 
tav.  clx.,  two  qu.idrigae  are  represented  at  the 
b.-tse  of  an  arch  (covered  with  paintings  of  ancient 
date)  in  the  second  cubiruluin  of  the  catacomb 
of  St.  Priscilla  on  the  Salarian  Way.  The  cha- 
rioteers carry  palms  and  crowns  in  their  hands, 
and  the  horses  are  decorated  with  palm-branches, 
or  perhaps  plumes;  which  connects  the  image  of 
the  chariot  with  St.  Paul's  imagination  of  the 
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Christian  race  (1  Cor.  ix.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  7). 
(See  Martigny,  s.  v.  "  Cheval,"  and  article  Horse 
in  this  book.) 

Guene'bault  refers  to  a  sculpture  from  an 
ancient  Gothic  or  Frank  tomb  at  Langres  (  Univ. 
Fittoreiqxie  {France),  pi.  xlv.),  and  to  a  cart  or 
waggon  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  crypts  in 
St.  Denis  (pi.  Iv.  vol.  ii.  in  A.  Hugo,  France 
Pittoresque  et  Monumentale).  In  Strutt  ( Vieu) 
of  the  Inhaliitants  of  England,  Lond.  1774,  4to. 
vol.  i.  p.  5,  fig.  6)  there  is  a  chariot  of  the  9th 
century,  so  presumed.  See  also  D'Agincourt, 
Peinture,  pi.  clxiv.  No.  14,  and  pi.  clvii.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  (see  Ferret,  Cata- 
comhes,  vol.  i.  pi.  Ixxii.)  there  is  a  somewhat 
powerful  and  striking  representation  of  the  Cha- 
riot of  Death,  who  is  taking  a  departed  woman 
into  his  car.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CARACALLA  (in  late  Greek  writers  Kapa- 
KaKiov).  Originally  a  garment  peculiar  to  Gaul ; 
it  was  introduced  into  Roman  use  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  commonly  known 
in  consequence  as  Caracallus  or  Caracalla.  See 
Ferrarius,  de  Be  Vest,  pars  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  28. 
Ecclesiastical  writers'  speak  of  it  as  worn  by 
clerics  (Ven.  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  refer- 
ring to  the  year  305  A.D.  and  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Alban),  and  as  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  Jewish  ephod.  So  says  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  referring  evidently  to  the  genuine 
Gallic  caracalla,  which  was  a  kind  of  short  tunic 
with  sleeves  and  furnished  with  a  hood.  With 
him  agrees  Dio  Cassius  (quoted  by  Rubenius, 
de  Re  Vest.  lib.  i.  c.  6),  who  describes  the 
caracalla  as  a  sleeved  tunic  made  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  corselet,  x^'P'^wriis  x'"'"'^''  ^^ 
BdfpaKos  Tp6irou  riva  Treiroirj/xfyos.  But  the 
caracalla  introduced  into  use  by  M.  Aurelius 
wa.s  lengthened  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  feet. 
So  we  must  infer  from  the  statement  of  Aurelius 
Victor:  "Cum  e  Gallia  vestem  plurimam  de- 
vexisset,  talaresque  caracallas  fecisset,  coegisset- 
que  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  talibus  introire,  de 
nomine  hujus  vestis  Caracalla  nominatus  est." 
Spartianus  speaks  still  more  distinctly  to  the 
iiame  effect :  "  Ipse  Caracalla  nomen  a  vestimento 
quod  populo  dederat,  demisso  usque  ad  tulos,  quod 
anfea  non  fuerat,  unde  hodieque  dicuntur  An- 
toninianae  Caracallae  ejusmodi,  in  usu  maxime 
Romanae  plebis  frequentatae."  From  the  re- 
ference to  this  vestment  made  by  St.  Jerome 
(E/zistle  to  Fahiola),  we  may  infer  that,  like  other 
garments  suited  for  out-door  use,  the  caracalla 
was  furnished  with  a  hoo<i.  "  Ephod  .  .  .  pal- 
liolum  mirae  piilcliritudinis  praestringens  ful- 
gore  oculos  in  modum  c.-iracullarum  sed  (thsque 
cwull  s."  Tiie  Ktatement  to  the  .same  effect 
made  by  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  is  evidently  a 
mere  reproduction  of  St.  Jerome.  (Inatit.  lib.  ii. 
cau.  10,  "Ephod,  vesti.s  sacordotalis  .  .  .  Est 
autem  velut  in  caracallae  modum,  srd  sine  cu- 
cull',.")  [W.  B.  M.] 

CARA1:NU8.    [Charaunus.] 

CARILEFU8,    pre.sbvter,    of   Aninsula    in 
Oaul,  is  commemorated  /uly  1  {Mart.  Uuuardi). 

[C] 

CARILIPPUB,    martyr,    in    commemorated 
April  W{M.ut.  L'suardi).  [C] 

CAHlSIUti,  with  CALLI8TU8,  martyr  at  Co- 
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rinth,  is  commemorated  April  16  (J^art,  Rom, 

Vet.,  Usuardi).  ["C] 

CARITAS.    [Charitas.] 

CARPOPHORUS.  (1)  One  of  the  Coronati 
QiTATQOR,  commemorated  Nov.  8  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Spoleto,  comme- 
morated Dec.   10  {Mart.  Rom.    Vet.,   Usuardi), 

[C] 

CARPUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Pergamus, 
commemorated  April  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  disciple  of  Paul,  martyr  at  Troas, 
commemorated  Oct.  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usu- 
ardi) ;  as  "  Apostle "  and  one  of  the  Seventy, 
May  27  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Thyatina,  martyr,  Oct.  13  {Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C] 

CARDINAL.  As  the  Benedictine  Editors  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  {Ad  Ep.  i.  15)  truly  re- 
mark :  "  Nomen  vetus,  nova  est  dignitas,  pui*- 
pura  recentior."  Our  chronological  limits  extend 
at  most  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  dignity,  which 
is  a  long  way  out  of  sight  of  the  purple.  Cardinal 
winds,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  virtues,  the 
cardinal  altar,  and  cardinal  mass,  are  expressions 
all  illustrative  of  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the 
tei'm  to  that  which  was  chief  in  the  hierarchy. 
As  the  name  of  "  pope,"  or  "  papa,"  was  originally 
common  to  all  bishops,  so  the  chief  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  any  church  to  which  a  cure  of 
souls  was  attached  were  apt  to  have  the  term 
"  cardinal "  applied  to  them  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion long  before  it  was  applied  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  ot  the  Church  of  Rome  in  particular. 
Parish  churches  had  come  to  be  called  "  titles," 
as  conferring  a  title  upon  those  who  served  them  ; 
and  a  title,  from  the  notion  of  fixity  that  was 
implied  in  it,  "  cardo,"  the  hinge  on  which,  when 
fixed  to  a  door,  the  door  turns.  Then,  as  there 
were  chapels  and  oratories  that  were  not  parish 
churches — in  other  words  gave  no  distinctive 
title — so  there  were  priests  and  deacons  attached 
to  parish  churches  temporarily,  that  were  not 
fixtures ;  or  who  went  by  their  titles,  yet  were 
not  therefore  called  cardinals.  In  the  writings 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  this  distinction  comes 
out  strongly,  being  applied  by  him  even  to 
bishops,  as  is  shewn  by  Thomassin  {De  Ben.  ii. 
part  ii.  115).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  bids  the 
Bishop  of  Grosseto  visit  the  church  of  Porto  Bar- 
rato,  then  vacant,  and  ordain  "  one  cardinal 
presbyter  an<l  two  deacons  there"  {Ep.  i.  15). 
On  another  occasion  we  find  him  namiug  Martin, 
a  Corsican  bishop,  whose  see  had  been  destroyed, 
"  cardinal  priest,"  or  "  pontiff,"  of  anotlier  church 
in  the  island  that  had  long  been  deprived  of  it.-* 
bishop  (i.  79).  Elsewhere,  he  forbids  Januarius, 
archbishoj)  of  Cagliari,  making  Liberatus  "  a  car- 
dinal-deacon," unless  furnished  with  letters  di- 
missory  from  his  own  diocesan  (i.  83).  "  Car- 
dinales  violenter  in  parochiis  •ordinatos  foronsibus 
in  ]>ristinum  cardiuem  revocabat  Gregorius,"  ns 
is  said  of  him  by  his  own  biographer,  John  the 
I)ea(:on  (iii.  11),  a  writer  of  the  9th  century; 
instanceH  of  which  abound  in  his  ej)istles : 
"cardinare"  and  "  incardinatio  "  are  words  used 
by  him  in  deHcribing  this  process.  The  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  made  "cardinal"  of  a  churcb 
in  this  sense,  was  attached  to  it  pcrmant-ntly,  in 
\  coDtradintinction    to    bishop}   administering  the 
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affairs  of  a  diocese  during  a  vacancy,  and  priests 
or  deacons  holding  subordinate  or  temporary 
posts  in  a  parish  church.  Of  titles,  or  parish 
.churches  in  Home,  the  number  seems  to  have 
•varied  in  ditierent  ages.  According  to  Anastasius, 
.or  whoever  wrote  the  lives  of  these  popes  ((»n 
which  see  Cave,  s.  v.),  St.  tu;iristus,  A.D.  100-9, 

•  divided  the  city  amongst  his  presbyters,  and  aj)- 
pointeil  seven  deacons.  St.  Fabian,  A.n.  286-50, 
dividetl    its  '*  regions  "   amongst    these  deacons. 

•Cornelius,  the  ne.vt  pope,  tells  us  himself  of  as 
many  as  44  presbyters  there  then,  while  the 
number  of  deacons  remained  the  same  (Euseb. 
-.vi.  48).  From  St.  Dionysius,  A.D.  2.">9-69,  being 
•fllso  credited  by  his  biographer  with  having  di- 
•vided  the  churches  in  Home  amongst  his  pres- 
.  byters,  and  instituted  cemeteries  and  parishes  or 

•  dioceses,  we  must  infer  that  the  old  arrange- 
"  ments  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
:  number  of  churches  diminished  considerably,  by 

•  the  persecutions  under  Decius  and  Valerian. 
.  And  this  would  explain  what  we  are  told  once 
:  more    by  Anastasius,    that    St.   Marcellus,    A.D. 

308-10,  appointed  25  titles,  as  parishes  (quasi 
,.  dioeceses)  in  the  city,  for  administering  baptism 
:  and  penance  to  the  multitudes  converted  from 
,  paganism,  and  for  burial  of  the  martyrs.     Long 
,  after  thi.s,  the  number  of  titles  in  the  city  stood 
at  28.     Accordingly,  when  we  read  of  a  pres- 
'  byter  or  deacon  of  the  Roman  church  without 
any  further  distinction,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
clergy  is  m<Mnt  who  was  attached  to  some  chapel 
or  oratory  within  the  city.     When  we  read  of  a 
presbyter  or  deacon  of  some  particular  title  there, 
a  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  is  meant,  who 
was  either  temporarily  or  permanently  attached 
to   one   of  the   25    or    28   parish    churches,    or 
seven  a-egions  of  the  city ;  and  to  those  perma- 
,  nently  attached  to  either  the  name  of  "  cardinal  " 
was  given,  after  it  had  got  into  use  elsewhere. 
Anastasius  himself,  or  a  namesake  and  contem- 
porary of  his,  had  it  applied  to  him  (Cave,  s.  v.). 
■  The   fact    that    the    popes    in    those    days   were 
.  elected,  like  most   other  bishops,  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  their  diocese,   is  amply  sufHcient 
to  account   for  the   prodigious   importance   that 
attached  gradually  to  tlie  cardinal  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  throwing  those 
of  all  other  churches  into  the  shaile.     Cardinal 
bishops   wiMC    not    known   there   for  some  time 
afterwanls,  as  Thomassin  shews  (iV;.  c.  11»3).     On 
the  contrary,  the  rule  laid  down  under  anathema 
.  by  the  synod  under  Stephen  IV.  A.D.  7()9,  was,  in 

•  the  words  of  Anastasius.  that  "  nol)ody,  whether 
a  layman,  or  of  any  other  rank   soever,  should 

I  be  capable  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontifical 
dignity,  who  h.ad  not  risen  regularly  step  by  step. 
antJ  been  made  cardinal  presbyter  or  deacon." 
Hut  wh«ll  Anastasius,  a  little  further  on,  speaks 

.  cf  the  sann-  pope  appointing  the  seven  bishops, 
whcm  he  calls  "  hebdomadal  cardinals,"  to  func- 
tionate at  the  alt.'irofSt.  I'eter  in  turn,  he  is 
probably  not  using  the  ])hrHse  in  the  e.xact  sense 
which  it  has  since  borne  :  as  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  that  restored  Photius,  A  P.  879, 
and  was  contemporary  with  Anastasius,  l*aul, 
bishop  of  .\ucon;»,  and  Kugonius,  bisljop  of  Ostia, 
were  present  as  legates  of  .K»hn  VIM.,  and  were 
«tvle<l  and  subscribed  .is  such;  while  Peter,  the 
third  legate,  sub.-tcribed  as  "  presbyter  and  car- 
dinal," and  was  so  styled  throughout  (Hever. 
Su>Md.  li.  299).     Similarly,  in   the   list   of  sub- 


scriptions to  the  Roman  synod  that  preceied  it 
all  the  bishops  write  themselves  bishojts  only, 
while  the  presbyters  and  deacons  are  written 
"  canliuals"  in  addition.  The  seven  t^ishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabiua,  Tus- 
culum,  and  Praeneste,  began,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
be  calle'l  "cardinals"  in  the  11th  century,  or 
the  age  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  himself  one  of  them, 
when  formed  into  a  college  with  the  cai-dinal  pres- 
byters and  deacons  by  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II. 
A.D.  1059,  for  electing  all  future  popes.  And  it 
was  a  much  later  development  by  which  bishops 
of  distant  sees  came  to  be  made  cardinal  deacons 
or  presbyters  of  some  church  in  Rome  as  well. 
For  a  description  of  the  Roman  church  in  the 
llth  century,  by  which  time  the  seven  cardinal 
bishops  had  been  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran  to  officiate  there  in  turn  for 
the  pope :  and  the  28  cardinal  presbyters  distn- 
buted  between  the  four  churches  of  St.  Mary 
Major,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence, 
seven  at  each,  see  the  old  ritual  in  Baron. 
A.D.  1057,  n.  19  ;  Comp.  the  Liher  Piunius  Pontif. 
Horn.  iii.  11,  in  Migne's  Patrol,  cv.  p.  77;  and 
more  in  Du  Cange,  Hoffman,  Moreri,  Morone,  s.  v. ; 
and  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ita(.  v.  155-8.    [E.  S.  F.] 

CARENA  (  =  Quadragcna).  A  forty-days' 
fast,  imposed  by  a  bishop  upon  clergy  or  laity, 
or  by  an  abbot  upon  monks  [Pexitknce].  A 
MS.  Penitential,  quoted  by  Ducange  (s.  t.), 
speaks  of  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  "  quod  in 
communi  sermone  carina  vocatur."  [C] 

CARNIPRIVIUM,  or  Carnisprivium.  This 
name  is  said  by  Macer  (Hierolexicon,  s.  v.)  to 
be  applied  to  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  as  being 
the  last  day  on  which  it  was  permitted  to  eat 
flesh,  the  Lent  fast  anciently  commencing  on  the 
following  day,  as,  he  says,  is  still  customary  with 
the  Orientals  and  with  some  religious  orders  in 
Europe.  In  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church, 
however,  the  KupioK^  ':\ir6Kp(us  [At'OCRKOs]  is 
i'^cx"gcsi7)ut  Sunday.  Beleth  says  (Rationale^  c 
65),  ■■' Secunda  Dominica  Septuagesimae  dicitur 
vulgo  carnisprivium,"  where  by  the  "  second 
Sunday  of  Septuagesima "  we  must  no  doubt 
undei-stand  Quinquagesima ;  and  this  Sunday  is 
called  in  the  Mo/.arabic  Missal  Dominica  ante 
canus  tollcndis  (Duainge's  Glossary,  s.  v.).  [C] 

CARNIVAL.  This  word,  variously  derived 
from  ''  caro  vale,"  or  "  ubi  caro  valet,"  is  applied, 
in  the  narrowest  sense,  to  the  three  days  pre- 
ceiiing  Ash-Wednesday;  in  a  wider  sense  to  the 
whole  period  from  St.  Blaise's  Day  (Feb.  3)  to 
Ash- Wednesday.  The  period  immetl lately  pre- 
ceding Lent  has  long  been  a  season  devoted  to 
somewhat  more  than  usual  gaiety,  in  anticipation 
of  the  austerities  of  Lent.  (Wetzer  and  Welte't 
Kin^hcnlcxicon.)  [C] 

CARPKNTORACTENSE    CONCILIUM. 

[CAUI'KNTKAS.] 

CARPENTRAS,  COUNCIL  OF  [near 
Narbonue,  Caki'KNtoractexsk],  a.d.  527,  Nor. 
rt,  re.-i>ectiug  the  fair  distribution  of  revenue 
l»etween  the  bishop  and  the  parish-priest  (Labb. 
Cone.  iv.  1603).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CARTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [AfricaM 
CorNcrw.] 

CASK,  as  symbol.     [DOLIUM.] 
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OASSTANU:S 

CASSIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Saragossa,  is 
commemorated  April  16  (^Mart.  Usuardi).  | 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  of  Autun,  is  comme- 
moriite'd  Aug.  5  (^Mart.  Usuardi).  j 

(3)  Martyr    at    Rome   (Bede),    or    at    Imola  ' 
{Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi,   is  commemorated  Aug.  13 
(^Mnrt.  Fiom.   Vet.,  Bedae,  U"suardi).  | 

(4)  Martyr  at  Tangiers,  is  commemorated 
Dec.  3  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Of  Rome,  a.D.  431,  is  commemorated  Feb. 
29  iCal.  Bjzant.).     Perhaps  identical  with  (3). 

[C] 

CASSIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Damascus,  is  com- 
memorated July  20  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr,  is  commemorated  Oct.  10  {Mart. 
U.suardi).  [C] 

CASSOCK.  {Ual.  Casacha,  Casachina  ;  Fr. 
Casaque ;  Flcm.  Casacke.)  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  with  what  older  words,  or  with  what 
olier  garment,  the  present  '  cassock,' as  a  gar- 
ment and  as  a  word,  is  to  je  identified.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  Italian  'casacha  '  and  the 
French  '  ca.saque '  are  to  be  traced  to  '  cara- 
calla  '  (see  the  article  above),  '  casacha  '  repre- 
senting an  older  '  caracha.'  Others  trace  the  word 
through  Kaaas  or  Kaaaas  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii. 
3,  6-8  ;  Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  68,  describing  it  as 
iTTTTiKhs  x'Ttt''')  to  Kcts,  skin  or  hide.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  Agathar- 
ciJes  (a  Greek  grammarian,  at  Alexandria,  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.),  quoted  by  Lepsius  {Kp.ad 
BdjdS,  44),  states  thac  th«  Egyptians  had  cer- 
tain garments  made  of  felt  which  they  called 
Kaaai.  "Apud  Aegyptios  moKas  rivas  ■mKT]Tas, 
verba  sunt  Agatharcidae,  irpocrayoptvovai  Kaeas 
.  .  .  Acue  in  ultima  habes  '■  casack,'  difficili 
alias  originatione."  See  tins  and  other  I'efer- 
ences  in  Menage,  Lid.  Etym.  under  '  Casa- 
que.' [W.  B.  M.] 

CASTOLUS,  or  CASTULUS,  martyr  at 
Rome.  i.s  commemorate  I  M;irch  26  {Mart.  Rom. 
1  et.,  U.uardi).  [C] 

CASTOR,  martyr  at  Tarsus,  is  commemorated 
April  27  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi);  also  March 
28  (,/..).  [C] 

CASTORIUS.     (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 

menioratod  July  7  {Mait    I  oin.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  uii'l»;r  Diocletian,  Nov.  8 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CASTCS.  (1)  Martyr  in  ^frica  in  the  3rd 
century,  is  commemorated  May  22  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).     ' 

(2)  Martyr,  Se{)t.  4  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Capua,  Oct.  6  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CA8ULA.  (See  also  Amphibalum,  Plankta, 
Infl'la,  Pak.nijla.) 

§  1.  The  tiord  and  its  derivation. — The  word 
Okxitli  (whence  Fr.  and  Eug.  Ch'i.suhle),  a  dimi- 
Dotive  originally  of  c"s  i,  "  a  cottage,"  comes 
V)«ff>r^  u.s  in  patriHtic  literature  in  two  senseH. 
It  i«  U-s**!,  first,  in  its  literal  meaning  of  a  cottage 
or  hut;  as  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  {iJe  Afirac. 
8.Ju'uint,i:i%\i.  xliv.),  and  by  St.  Irtidore  of  Seville 
{De  ()jj.  KrcA.  lib.  ii.  '  de  w>n  ichia.').     It  is  used 

I»lio,  and  far  more  commonly,  as  a  designation  for 
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probability  a  provincial  term,  of  popularr  use,  for 
the  garment  which  in  the  older  Latin  was  known 
as  z.paenula.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  circ.  GOO  A.D., 
is  the  first  writer  who  gives  any  formal  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  or  anything  approaching  to  a 
description  of  the  garment  itself.  "  The  casula," 
he  says  {De  Origin,  xix.  cap.  21),  "  is  a  garment 
furnished  with  a  hood  {testis  cucullatd) ;  and  is  a 
diminutive  of  '  casa,'  a  cottage,  seeing  that,  like  a 
small  cottage  or  hut,  it  covers  the  entire  person." 
Philo  Judaeus,  some  600  years  earlier,  had  used  a 
similar  comparison,  when,  describing  a  garment 
made  of  goat-skins  (no  doubt  a  rough  paenuki) 
commonly  worn  in  his  time,  he  says  that  it 
formed  a  "  portable  house  "  {(poprjr^  oIkio)  for 
travellers,  soldiers,  and  others,  who  were  obliged 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air.  {De  Victimis,  Phi- 
lonis  0pp.  Fol.  Paris,  1640,  p.  836,  A.) 

§  2.  Form  and  material  of  the  Casula. — As  a 
description  of  the  form  or  appearance  of  the 
casula,  which  will  add  anything  to  that  of  St. 
Isidore  already  quoted,  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  is  in  a  MS.  of  uncertain  date  (probably  9th 
century,  or  thereabout),  containing  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  old  Galilean  liturgy  (Martene, 
Thesaurus  Anecdot.  tom.  v.  col.  99)  :  "  Casula, 
quam   amphibalum  vocant   quo   sacerdos   indu- 

itur,   tota   unita Ideo  sine  manicis,  quia 

sacerdos  potius  benedicit  quam  ministrat.  Ideo 
unita  extrinsecus,  non  scissa,  non  aperta,  quia 
multae  sunt  Scripturae  sacrae  secreta'  mystei'ia, 
quae  quasi  sub  sigillo  sacerdos  doctus  debet 
abscondere,"  etc.  This  "  vestment,"  for  Church 
use,  for  such  it  here  is  (see  below,  §  5),  is 
here  described  as  "  made  in  one  piece  through- 
out," as  "  without  sleeves,"  and  "  without  slit 
or  opening  in  front."  This  description  is  exactly 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  supposition  that 
the  casula  was  virtually  a  paenula  under  another 
name.  And  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
earliest  representations  of  the  chasuble  preserved 
in  ecclesiastical  art.     (See  P^jANETA.) 

The  materials  of  the  casula  varied  according 
to  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  serve.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  a  garb  of  very  humble  pretensions,  it  was  made 
of  wool  (St.  Augustine,  De  Civit.,  quoted  below, 
§  3),  and  probably  also,  like  ih.^  paenula,  often  of 
skins,  dressed  with  the  wool  or  fur  upon  them. 
But,  from  the  sixth  century  downwards,  we  hear 
of  chasubles  of  brilliant  colour  {superbi  coloris), 
and  of  costly  materials,  such  as  silk.  Boniface  III. 
(a.D.  606)  sent  a  chasuble,  formed  partly  of  silk 
and  partly  of  fine  goats'-hair,  as  a  present  to 
king  Pepin.  (Bonifacii,  P.  P.  III.  Epist.  III. 
apud  Oi:t.  Ferrarium,  De  Re  Vest.  p.  685.) 

§  3.  Various  uses  of  the  Casula. — The  earliest 
notices  of  the  casula  shew  that,  like  the  paenula,  it 
was  originally  a  garment  of  very  humble  charac- 
ter, such  as  would  be  worn  by  peasants  and  arti- 
.sans  as  their  ordinary  out-door  dress,  for  protec- 
tion against  cold  and  wet.  Being  furnished  with 
a  hood,  it  was  both  hat  and  cloak  in  <tne.  St.  Au- 
gustine, writing  about  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, but  speaking  of  a  story  dating  from  l)efore 
hi.s  own  time,  tells  a  tale  of  one  Florentius,  a 
working  tailor  at  Hijtpo,  who  lost  his  casula, 
and  had  no  money  to  buy  a  new  one  {/>c  Civit. 
I>ei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8,  §  9).  Fifty  ^^ folles"  as  we 
learn  from  the  course  of  the  story,  would  have 
been  thought  about  a  reasonable  sum  for  hiui  to 
pay.     But  lie  himself  for  greater  ecouoiny  ni»';iut 
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to  buy  some  \v(  )1,  which  his  wife  might  make 
uj)  for  him  as  best  she  could.  In  another  passage 
(vr/jo  cvii  cap.  v.  opp.  torn.  v.  p.  530)  St.  Au- 
gustine speaks  of  the  casula  as  a  garment  which 
any  one  of  his  congregation  might  be  expecteil  to 
possess,  and  one  wliich  every  one  would  take  care 
lo  have  good  of  its  kind.  A  notice  of  the  casula, 
lireaerved  to  us  in  Procopius  (/-'c  Uello  Vdudalico, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  26),  shews  that  even  to  his  time 
(circ.  530)  the  tradition  had  survived  of  the  very 
humble  character  attaching  to  this  dress.  He 
h  IS  occasion  to  speak  of  the  abject  submission  by 
which  Areobin  lus,  when  defeated  by  Gontharis, 
s'Ught  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  victor.  And 
he  speaks  of  him  as  putting  upon  him  an  outer 
girment  uusuited  for  a  general,  or  for  any  war- 
like usage,  but  befitting  a  slave  or  a  man  of 
humble  station;  this  being,  he  adds,  what  the 
Romans,  in  the  speech  of  Latium,  call  KaaovKa. 

«^  4.  Worn  hy  Monks,  and,  as  an  O'lt-door  dress, 
bjl  the  Cle  •;/;/. — The  same  reasons  which  made  the 
casula  a  suitable  dress  for  peasants,  recommended 
it  also  as  a  habit  for  monks.  Ferrandiis,  first 
the  deacon  and  afterwards  the  biographer  of 
Facun.lus.  bishop  of  Ruspa,  in  Africa,  tells  us 
that  the  bishop  retained  his  monastic  dress 
and  ascetic  habits  after  being  advanced  to  epi- 
scopal dignity  (circ.  507  A.D.).  He  continued  to 
wear  a  monk's  leathern  girdle  (pclficeuin  ri.i- 
guluin) ;  an  1  neither  used  himself,  nor  permitted 
his  monks  to  use,  a  casula  of  costly  quality  or  of 
brilliant  colour  ("Casulam  pretiosam  vel  superbi 
coloris  nee  ipse  habiiit.  nee  suos  monachos  habere 
permisit ").  At  a  period  a  little  after  this  St. 
Caes.trius,  archbishop  of  Aries  in  Gaul  (t  540), 
is  described  as  wearing  a  cas'^la  in  his  ordinary 
walks  about  the  streets  (S.  Caesarii  ^'^ta,  ap'id 
Acta  S'ln  t'>r>'m,  Au'j'isti  d.  xxvii.  tom.  vi.).  And 
he  had  also  one  special  casula,  of  finer  material 
doubtless,  and  either  white  or  of  some  rich  colour, 
for  jn-ocessional  use.  ("  Casulam,  qua  in  pro- 
cessionibus  utebatur.  et  albam  paschalem,  prol'ert, 
datque  egeno,  jubetque  ut  ven<lat  uni  ex  clero.") 
The  same  bishop,  in  his  will,  when  disposing  of 
his  wardrobe,  distinguishes  between  the  xndt- 
menta  paschalia,  or  vestments  for  church  use  on 
Sundays  and  high  festivals,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  his  casula  villosa,  or  long- 
napped  cloak,  which  would  be  suitable  for  out- 
door wear  only  : — "  Sancto  et  domino  meo-archi- 
episcopo,  qui  mihi  indigno  digne  successerit . . . 
indumenta  paschalia,  (juae  mihi  data  sunt,  omnia 
illi  serviant,  siniul  cum  casula  villosa  et  tunica 
vel  galnape  quod  molius  dimisero.  Koliqua  vero 
vestimonta  mea,  excopto  birro  amiculari,  mei 
tam  clerici  quam  laici  ....  dividant." 

At  or  jiist  atler  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
a  further  notice  of  the  casula,  preserved  to  us  by 
•lohn  the  Deacon  (I'ivi  (Ircijorii  Vita,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  63),  serves  to  indicate  that  the  c^isula,  worn 
at  Rome  as  an  out-door  habit  by  ecclesiastics, 
must  have  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  cus- 
tomary dress  then  worn  in  the  Kast  l>v  persons  of 
the  same  class.  One  abbot  .John,  a  I\rsian,  came 
to  Rome  in  St.  Gregory's  days.  "  ad  adorandum 
loculos  sanctorum  Apostoloruin  I'ctri  et  I'auli." 
"  One  day."  so  he  himself  tells  the  story,  "  I  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  when  who 
should  come  across  towards  me  but  Papa  Gre- 
gorius.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  making  my 
obeisance  to  him  ("mittere  me  ante  eum  "),  the 
pope  came   close   up,    and   seeing   my   intention. 


aicut  coram  Deo  dico,  fratres,  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  before  mc,  and  would  not  rise  till 
I  had  done  so  first.  Then  embracing  me  with 
much  h»iniility,  he  slipped  three  pieces  of  money 
into  my  hand,  and  desired  that  a  casula  should  be 
given  me,  and  everything  else  that  I  required." 

This  use  of  the  casula  as  the  characteristic  out- 
door garb  of  the  clergy,  and  in  many  places  also 
of  monks,  was  maintained  in  the  West  from  the 
5th  to  the  8th  century.  In  the  Council  of 
Ratisbon,  held  in  April,  a.d.  742,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  St.  Boniface, /)ne  of  the  canons  deter- 
mined on  was  directeil  against  those  of  the  clergy 
who  (in  out-door  life,  as  we  may  infer)  adojited 
the  dress  of  laymen,  the  sa/jum,  or  short  open 
cloak  then  commonly  worn.  "We  have  decreed 
that  presbyters  and  deacons  shall  wear,  not 
'saga,'  as  do  laymen,  but  'casulae,'  as  becometh 
servants  of  God."  ("  Decrevimus  quoque  ut 
presbyteri  vel  diaconi  non  sagis  laicorum  more, 
sed  casulis  utantur,  ritu  servorum  Dei.") 

<j  5.  Use  of  the  Casula  as  a  Vestment  of  Holy 
Ministry. — From  the  5th  to  the  8th  century  the 
term  planeta  (q.  v.)  apj)ears  to  have  been  the 
term  ordinarily  employed  in  Italy  and  Spain,  if  not 
elsewhere,  for  the  supervestment  worn  in  offices 
of  holy  ministry.  The  earliest  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  word  casula  being  used  in  this  precise 
meaning  dates  from  the  9th  century,  or  possibly 
the  8th,  if  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  be 
longs  in  its  present  form  to  that  time.  But  the 
usages  of  words  in  formal  documents  such  as  this 
last,  confirmed  as  this  is  by  the  nearly  contem- 
porary writings  (cirv..  820)  of  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Amalarius,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  indicate,  gener. 
ally,  a  considerably  earlier  popular  usage.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  know  that  from  the  date  of 
these  last  writers  to  the  present  time,  the  word 
casula  has  been  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of 
planeta  by  western  ritualists,  and  has  in  general 
usage  quite  su})erseded  all  other  terms,  such  as 
amfhi'ialu/n,  infula,  jilaneta,  by  which  at  various 
times  it  has  been  designated. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  to  trace  the  various  modifications  of  the 
'  chasuble,'  in  respect  of  form,  material,  and 
ornament,  from  the  9th  century  downwards,  or 
to  treat  of  the  various  symbolical  meanings 
attributed  to  it.  Full  information,  however, 
ujHtn  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  following 
treatises.  Bock.  Gcschichte  der  lilunjischen 
Geiander  des  Mitteliilters,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Bonn. 
1866;  Puiiin,  Hlossary  of  Kcolesiastical  Orna- 
>/«'/*^  fol.,  Lond«i,  1846;"  Rock,  I'hc  Chirch  of 
our  Fathers,  London,  1849;  and  in  the  Vestiarium 
Christianum  (London,  1868)  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CATABASIA  (Kara$a<Tla).  An  anthem  or 
short  hymn  in  the(ireek  offices,  so  Cii lied  because 
the  two  sides  of  the  choir  come  down  {Kara^al- 
fovai)  into  the  body  of  the  church  and  unite  in 
singing  it.  It  ot'ten  occurs  between  the  "odes" 
of  a  "canon;"  and  its  construction  is  that  of 
any  other  "  troparion."  Sometimes  two  "  cata- 
basiai "  occur  together  between  each  ode,  ,is  on 
the  Sunday  after  Christ ma8-<lay,  where  each 
pair  consists  of  the  first  troparion  of  the  corre- 
s|x>nding  odes  of  the  two  canons  for  Christma.s- 
day,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  article.    [H.  .1.  H.] 

CATACOMBS.  Few  words  are  more  familiar, 
or  more  universally  intelligible  than  "  Catacomb," 
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as  signifying  a  subterranean  excavation  con- 
Bti-ucted  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Yet  in 
its  original  meaning  the  word  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  sepulture,  or  even  with  exca- 
vations, but  was  simply  used  as  the  name  of  a 
particular  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.* 

The  word  C  itacum'>  (e,  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  meet  with  it,  is  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  tne  Greek  Kara  and  kw/x^Stj,  "  a  hol- 
low," and  so  "  a  cup,"  "  a  boat,"  &c.,  a  widely 
spread  root  which  we  trace  in  the  Greek  kv/jl- 
fii\ov,  the  Latin  Cymh  t,  the  Celtic  Cfin,  the 
A  -S.  Coi/i'je,  and  the  Piedmontese  Comba,  "  a 
valley,"  or  "  hollow."  It  is  allied  to  the  San- 
skrit Kuinhh  IS,  "  a  pit."  In  Ducange  Gloss.  Med. 
et  Inf.  Graecitatis  we  find  "  Kuu/Stj,  Cijm'} a — 
Tr\o7a  irepLCpepri  'Pco/xa/ois,  .^u<dis."  '■^  Kv/j.^ilov. 
flSoy  iroT-qpiou  irapxTr\riaiov  t<2  crxVf^^''''^  irXo'iK  h 
KaK^lrai  kv/ul^t]"  Auctor.  Etjimol.  The  district 
near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Circus 
of  llomulus  on  the  j.  ppian  Way  appears,  probably 
from  its  natural  configuration,  to  have  borne  this 
designation.  In  the  fmperia  C les  'rum,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  7th  century,  printed  by  Eccard  in 
his  Corpus  Hist.  Med.  Aec.  vol.  i.  p.  31,  the 
erection  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  or  Romulus, 
AD.  311,  in  that  locality  is  spoken  of  in  these 
words,  "  Maxentius  Termas  in  Palatio  fecit  et 
Cii'cura  m  C'ltecumpas."  The  sit  e  of  the  adjacent 
Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian  is  indicated  by  the  same 
name  in  a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Con- 
stantia  (the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Constantinus,  married  by  him  to  his  successor 
Maurice)  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
excusing  himself  for  not  sending  her  the  head  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  which  she  had  requested  as  a 
gift  to  the  Church  she  had  erected  in  his  honour 
(Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  iv.  Ind.  xii.  Ep.  30).  Speak- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
he  writes  '*  quae  ducta  usque  ad  secundum  urbis 
iniiliarium  in  loco  qui  dicitur  [ad]  cat  'cumhas 
collocata  sunt."  A  various  reading,  cntatumhas, 
found  in  some  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  Baronius, 
M'i)t>/rol.  ad  xiii.  Kal.  Feb.  has  led  some  writers 
to  adopt  a  ditfereut  etymology,  ad  {Kara)  tuin- 
b'ts.  and  to  consider  the  word  an  early  synonym 
for  "coemeterium."  But  the  best  MSS.  read 
cum'ins  not  tum'ias,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  Christian  burial  places  generally 
were  known  by  any  such  name  till  a  considerably 
later  period.  The  view  of  Padre  Marchi  (.Uonum. 
J'riinitit.  p.  209),  that  the  word  cat  tcoia'i  is  a 
mongrel,  half  Greek  and  half  Latin,  and  that  the 
second  element  is  to  be  fiMind  in  the  verb  <utnb(>, 
is  ba>oil  on  fals*,'  philological  principles,  and  may 
fcifely  be  rejected.  The  di.-^tance  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian  from  the  Tiber  is  a  sufficient 
reasoq  for  discarding  the  etymology  of  the  ano- 
nymou.s  author  of  the  fliatorij  of  t  e  Trandntion 
of  St.  Srhintutn,  c.  vi.  "Milliario  tertio  ab  Urbe, 
U>co  qui  ob  stationem  navium  C< itiKjuinhns  dice- 
bat  ur." 

Ail  through  the  middle  ages  the  phrase  "ad 
catacuinbaH"  was  used  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
terranean cemetery  (oittcoiiJi  in  the  modern 
•euse)  adjacent  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  S.-bastian 
(*'  in  lfM;o  (|ui  appellatur  C  t  unin'iaii  ubi  corj)Us 
b«ati   S«b(utiaDi    martyris  cum  nliis  quiescit." 

•  Por  othfr  ^XAtnpI*-*  of  a  UkaI  name  T>ec<»minK 
IP'lirric  cf.  "(^apl  ol,"  ••  I'uLa<:f, '  "  Academy,'  "  NewgiiU.-," 


Anast.  Hadrian,  i.  §  343 ;  "  coemeterio  Sancti 
Christi  martyris  Sebastiani  in  catacum'm."  lb. 
Nicolaus  i.  §001)  while  the  term  itself  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  designated  a  subterranean  chapel 
communicating  with  that  Basilica  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  the  two 
great  Apostles  had  been  deposited  after  the  in- 
effectual attempt  of  the  Greeks,  referred  to  by 
S.  Gregory  u.  s.  to  steal  thein  away  (Bosio,  Horn. 
Sotteran.  cap.  xiii.).  In  documents  from  the  6th 
to  the  13th  century  we  continually  meet  with 
the  expressions  "  festum  ad  catacumbas,"  "  locus 
qui  dicitur  in  catacumbas."  and  the  like.  The 
earliest  authority  is  a  list  of  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries of  the  6th  century,  where  we  find  '■^  cime- 
terium  catecumhas  ad  St.  Sebastianum  Via  Appia." 
In  the  De  Mirabihhus  Eomae  of  the  13th  century 
we  read  '■'' Coemcteria  Calisti  juxtu  Catacumbas." 
The  first  recorded  use  of  the  word  in  its  modern 
sense  out  of  Rome  is  at  Naples  in  the  9th  century 
(De  Rossi,  R.S,  i.  87.)  ^ 

Bede,  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  writes, 
de  Sex  aetatibus  inundi  ad  ann.  4327.  "  Daniasus 
Romae  episcopus  fecit  basilicam  juxta  theatrum 
S.  Laurentio  et  aliam  in  catacumbas  ubi  jacue- 
runt  corpora  sancta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli." 
The  celebrity  acquired  by  this  cemetery  as  the 
tempoi-ary  resting-place  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  led  to  a  general  familiarity  with  its 
name,  and  a  gradual  identification  of  the  term 
*'  catacumbae  "  with  the  cemetery  itself.  When 
in  process  of  time  the  other  underground  places 
of  interment  of  the  Christians  fell  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,  and  the  very  entrances  to  them 
were  concealed,  and  their  existence  almost  for- 
gotten, this  one  beneath  the  Church  of  St. 
Sebastian  remained  always  open  as  the  object 
of  pilgrimage,  and  by  degrees  transferred  its 
name  to  all  similar  subterranean  cemeteries.  "A 
visit  to  the  cemeteries  became  synonymous  with 
a  visit  ad  cut  icumbas,  and  the  term  catacomb  gra- 
dually came  to  be  regarded  as  the  specific  name 
for  <ill  subterranean  excavations  for  purposes  of 
burial,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
but  also  in  Naples,  Malta,  Paris,  Sicily,  and 
wherever  else  similar  excavations  have  been 
discovered  "  (Northcote,  R.  S.  109). 

Origin. — Until  a  comparjvtively  recent  period 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome  was  univer- 
sally entertained.  No  one  thought  of  calling 
in  question  the  assertion  that  they  were  ex- 
hausted sandpits,  and  had  been  originally  exca- 
vated for  the  j)Ui-pose  of  obtaining  the  volcanic 
stratum  known  as  arena  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  poziolana  by  the  moderns,  so  extensively 
used  by  them  in  the  composition  of  their  mortar  ; 
and  that  the  Christians,  finding  in  the  laby- 
rinthine recesses  of  these  deserted  'renariae  ^mi- 
able  places  for  the  concealment  of  the  bodies  of 
theij-  martyred  bi-ethren,  had  taken  possession 
of  them  and  employed  them  as  cemeteries. 
There  was  great  plausibility  about  this  view. 
It  seeme'l  to  derive  sup|)ort  from  the  '  Martyro- 
logies '  and  other  ant;ient  documents  in  which 
the  expressions  in  are/iario,  or  juxta  arenarium, 
or   in   cryptin  arentriis   are  of  Dot  unfrequent 

''  In  tlio  same  wuy  as  thin  ccmfJcry  of  St  8«'ba«tlan 
Willi  knovMi  by  the  flcsl^^iKitlon  "ad  aititcuiiilmM,"  oiIhtu 
wfTc  ^ix-cllW-d  UK  "  lid  Nyni|iliiis,''  "ml  lJr»iirii  pilraluiii." 
"  luU.T  dims  Laurof,"  "  ad  .y^xiuai  I'bllippl,"  <iii<l  11""  lilcfv 
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©ccurreiK  e.     It  also  removed  the  seeming  diffi- 
culty, which  a  fuller  unkM'staniUng  of  the  laws 
rei;;ulatiiii;  sti]niltuie  among  the  Romans  has  dis- 
sipate 1,  as  to  the  jmssil^ility  of  a  small  and  per- 
secuted body  excavating  galleries  of  such  enor- 
mous   extent,    and    disposing    of   the    material 
extracted    from    them    without    attracting    the 
nt)tice  and  provoking  the  interference  of  thesup- 
])orters  of  the  domiuant  religion.     Once  started 
and  given  to  the  world  uniler  the  authority  of  the 
names  of  men  of  acknowlelge  I  learning  it  found 
general  ac<eptance,  and  became  an  historical  tra- 
dition   indolently  accejited  by  one  generation  of 
investiiiutors  after  another.     Bosio,  the  pioneer 
of  all  siilisetiueut  examinations  of  the  catacombs, 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  upon  the  origin  of 
the   subterranean   cemeteries;   but   their   Pagan 
origin  is  accepted  by  his  translator  and  editor, 
Aringhi.  as  well  as  by  Baronius,  Severano,  Bot- 
tari,  Bol  letti,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 
Marchi,  with  a  touch  of  quiet  sarcasm,  affirms  that 
it   causes  him  no  surprise  that  this  hypothesis 
should  have  been  maintained  by  Bottari,  who,  it 
is   abundantly  evitlent,   "studied   the    subterra- 
nean Rome  quite  at  his  case  not  under  but  above 
ground."  (Marchi,  >i.s.  p.  15.)     But  he  confesses 
to  astonishment  that  "  the  excellent  Boldetti," 
with  all   the  opportunities   afforded   by  personal 
examination  for  perceiving  the   wide  difference 
between  the  annariae  and  the  cemeteries  which 
lie   below    them,   should    have   never   seen    the 
unteuableness  of  the  traditional  view.     In  more 
modern  times  the  same  origin  of  the  catacombs 
was   asserted    by   D'Agincourt,   Raoul-Rochette, 
and    indeed    by   every   one    who   wrote  on    the 
subject.     Padre  ^larchi  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  promulgate  the  true  doctrine  that 
the    catacombs    were    the    work    of  Christians 
alone,  and   from    the    first    designed   for    places 
of  sepulture.     The   Padre   ingenuously  informs 
us  (p.  7)  that  he  commenced  his  investigations 
with   the  most  unquestioning  faith  in  the  uni- 
versally received  theory,  and  that  it  was  only 
by    degrees    that    his    studies    and    experience, 
not   among   books  and   papers,  but  in  quarries, 
cemeteries,  and  sand-j)its,  led  him  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  declare 
to  the  world   a?  an  imcjuestionable  fact,  that  in 
the  Christian  cemeteries  no   Pagan  ever  gave  a 
single  blow  with  pickaxe  or  chisel.    The  brothers 
De  Rossi,  the  pupils  of  Padre  Marchi  in  the  work 
of  investigation,  have  continued    his  lal)ours   in 
the  same   path   of  j)atient  examination  of  facts, 
nnil  that  with  such  success  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  established  beyond  controversy  that 
the  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  Christian  and 
not  Pagan,  and  that  they  were  constructed  ex- 
jiressly  for  the  purpose  of  interment,  and  had  no 
connection   with   the   a'vnariiie  beycmd    that   of 
juxtaj><»sition.     In  certain  cases,  as  at  St.  Callis- 
tusand  St.  Agnos,  the  catacombs  lie  at   the  side 
of  or  beneath  those  excavations,  so  that  thev  are 
entered    from    them,    the    itrcnnrine    efVectually 
masking   the   doors  of  access    to    the   Christian 
galleries,  while  tliey  atVorded  them  an  easy  mode 
of  removing  the  excavated  earth. 

Padre  M  irchi's  confidence  in  the  old  theorv  of 
the  I'agan  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  first  dis- 
lurbed  by  a  c.aret'ul  examination  of  the  geological 
characteristics  of  the  strata  in  which  they  wore, 
as  a  rule,  e\cavate<l.  The  surface  of  the  Cam- 
jNign"^   surrountliug  Rome,  especially  on   the  left 


bank    of  the   Tiber,  where  the   catacombs   are 
chieHy    situated,   is    almost    entirely   formed    of 
materials    of    volcanic    origin.       The.se    igneous 
strata  are  of  different  composition  and  antiquitv. 
We  will  only  sj)ecify  the  three  with   which  wc 
are  concerned,  viz.,  the  so-called  tufa  litoide,  tufa 
gninolare,  and  pozzoitna  pura.     The  pozzolan'% 
jnira  is  a  friable  sand  rock,  entirely  destitute  of 
any  cementing  substance  to  bind  the  molecules 
together  and   give   them    the    nature    of  stone. 
The  tufa  granoUire  is  in  appearance  almost  the 
.same  rock   as   the  po:zol<i7ui  pura.     The  di>tin- 
guishing  mark  is  the  presence  of  a  slight  cement, 
which    gives  the  mass  .some  degree  of  soliditv, 
an  1  unites  the  sandy  j)articles  into  a  stone  which 
is  cut  with  the  greatest  ea.se.    The  third  stratum, 
the  tufa  litoidc,  is  a  red  conglomerate  cemented 
into  a  substance  of  sufficient  hardness  to  form  an 
exceedingly    useful    building    stone.      Of  these 
three  strata,  it  was  the  first  and  the  last  alone 
which  were  worked  by  the  ancient    Romans  for 
architectural  purposes,  while  it  is  exclusively  in 
the   second,  the  tufa  granolare,   that   the  cata- 
combs  were    excavated.      The    tufa    litoidc   was 
employed  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  still  is,  in 
the    buildings    of  Rome.      The    interior  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol, 
and    others    of  the   most    ancient   architectural 
works,  attest  its  durability,  as  well  as  the  early 
date  of  its  use,  and  it  is  still  extensively  quarried 
as  building  stone  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Verde, 
outside  the  Porta  Portese  (Murray's  ILuidbook 
for  Rome,  p.  324).     While  this  formation  fur- 
nished the  stone  for  building,  the  third  named — • 
the  pozzolaiia  pura,  found  in  insulated  deposits, 
rarely  of  any  considerable  extent — supplied   the 
sand  required  for  the  composition  of  i\\^  mortar, 
and  as   such  is  commended   by  V'itruvius  (J/v^. 
iii.  7)  as   preferable  to  every  other  kind.     The 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  indeed   some  parts  of  the 
city  itself',  abounded  in   jiozzolana  j)its,  or  aroi' 
I'riic,  forming  an   intric^ite  network   of  excava- 
tions, not  running  in  straight  lines,  as  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  do  almost  univers;illy,  but  j>ur- 
suing  tortuous  paths,  following  tiie  direction  of 
the  sinuous  veins  of  the  earth  the  buildei's  were 
in    search    of.      References   to   these   s;»nd-pits, 
whose  dark  recesses  afforded  secure  concealment 
as  well   to   the    perpetrators  of  deeds  of  bhunl  as 
to  their  intended  victims,  appear  in  some  of  thfi 
chief  chussical   writers.      Cicero    mentions    that 
the  young  patrician  Asinius  had   been  inveigled 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Ksqniline.  where  he  was 
murdered  and  pi*ecipitated  into  one  of  the  .s;ind- 
quarries:    "Asinius  autem  .  .  .  quasi    in    hor- 
tulos   iret,  in  arenarias  qua.sdam   extra   Portam 
Es(juilinam     perductus    occiditur"    {(h'lt.    pro 
Cbwntio,    c.    13).     Suetonius   also    relates    that 
when  the  trembling  Nero,  fearing  instant  assas- 
sination, took  refuge  in  the  villa  of  his   freed- 
man  Phaon,  between  the  Nomentan  and   Sala- 
rian  roads,  he   was  advi.sed    to   conceal   himself 
in    an    adjacent    sand-pit,    *'  in   s/^^uin    etji-stiie 
arcnae"  but   he  vowed   that   he  would   not   go 
underground    alive,     "  negavit    se    vivum    sub 
terram  iturum  *'  (Sueton.  in  Scron.  48). 

Exhausted  sand-pits  of  this  kind  also  afTordcd 
burial  places  for  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  )>o)>u- 
lace,  f'or  slaves,  and  others  who  on  ceremonial 
grounds  were  denied  the  honour  of  the  funeral 
pile.  The  best  known  are  those  lefY  by  the 
sand-diggers  on  the   Esquiline,  which,  we  leam 
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from  Horace,  were  used  as  common  receptacles 

for  the  vilest  corpses,  and  defiled  the  air  with 
their  pestilential  exhalations,  until  Maecenas 
rescued  the  district  from  its  degradation  and 
converted  it  into  a  garden  (Horat.  Serm.  i.  8, 
7-16). 

"  Hue  piins  angustls  ejecta  cadavera  cellis, 
Conservus  vili  poitanda  locabat  In  area. 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  siabat  comiijuue  scpulchnim." 

(Cf.  the  commentary  of  Acron  the  Scholiast  on 
the  passage :  "  Hue  aliquando  cadavera  porta- 
bantur  plebeiorum  sive  servorum:  nam  sepulchra 
publica  erant  antes.")  These  loathsome  burial 
pits  were  known  by  the  names  of  puticuli  or 
puticulae ;  a  diminutive  of  puteus,  "a  well,"  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  given  by  Festus.  They 
were  also  designated  cuHnae,  from  their  shape. 
(Facciolat.  sub.  voc.  culina  ;  Padre  Lupi,  Disserta- 
zi  mi,  I.  §  cxxxix.  p.  63). 

We  need  not  pause  to  refute  the  monstrous 
theory  so  carelessly  propounded  by  Basnage,  Bur- 
net, Misson,  &c.,  which  identified  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  catacombs  with  these 
honible  charnel-houses,  which  were  the  oppro- 
brium of  Paganism,  and  asserted,  in  Burnet's 
words,  that  '•  those  burying-places  that  are  graced 
with  the  pompous  title  of  catacombs  are  no  other 
than  the  puticoli  mentioned  by  Festus  Pompeius, 
where  the  meanest  sort  of  the  Roman  slaves  were 
laid,  and  so  without  any  further  care  about  them 
were  left  to  rot."  The  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  catacombs  will  convince  us  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  "  the  jjuti- 
culi  into  which  the  carrion  of  the  Roman  slaves 
might  be  flung  had  not  the  slightest  analogy 
with  the  decorous,  careful,  and  expensive  provi- 
sions made  by  the  early  Christians  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  dead  "  {Edin.  Ilev.  No.  221, 
Jan.  18o9). 

But,  if  otherwise  probable,  this  presumed 
connection  between  the  arnariae  and  the  cx;me- 
teries  of  the  Christians  would  be  at  once  dis- 
proved by  the  remarkable  fact  first  noticed  by 
P.  Marchi,  and  confirmed  by  the  investigations 
of  the  brothers  De  Rossi,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above,  that  the  strata  which  furnished 
jozzolatvi  jjU'a  were  carefully  avoided  by  the 
excavators  of  the  (latacombs,  who  ran  their  vast 
system  of  galleries  almost  exclusively  in  the 
tufa  (jranoi've.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
avoided  the  solid  strata  of  the  tufa  litoidi; 
which  could  not  be  qu;irried  without  at  least 
threefold  the  time  and  labour  reqiiired  in  the 
granular  tufa,  and  the  excavated  material  from 
which  coul'l  not  be  disposed  of  without  great 
inconvi»nience,  with  equal  care  these  subterranean 
engineers  avoided  the  layers  of  friable  pozzolanu 
which  Would  have  r<»ndered  their  work  insecure, 
and  in  which  no  permanent  gallery  or  rock  tomb 
could  hav<^  been  constructed,  and  fw-luctpd  that 
stratum  of  medium  hardness  which  was  best 
adapted  for  their  peculiar  purpose.  The  suita- 
kility  of  the  luf'i  •/rinol'tn;  fur  the  ol)j('ct  in  view 
cannot  be  better  ntated  than  in  tin'  words  of  hr. 
Korthcnte :  ••  It  Is  easily  worked,  of  Kutlicierit  cmu- 
sist«,Ticy  to  admit  of  being  hollowed  «»ijt  into  galle- 
rie»  an  I  chnnib^-rs  without  at  once  falling  in,  im  I 
its  |K)rouh  nature  caii.H«M  the  water  qui«:klv  to  drain 
off  from  if,  thus  W-aving  the  gnllerieH  dry  and 
wholesome,  an  important  conitidcration  when  we 
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think  of  the  vast  number  of  dead  bodies  which 
once  lined  the  walls  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries "  (Roma  Sottcrr.  p.  321).  To  these  advan- 
tages may  be  added  the  facility  with  which  the 
i-ock  was  triturated  so  as  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  excavations  in  the  form  of  earth  instead  of 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  in  the  quarries  of  compact  tufa. 


The  exclusively  Christian  origin  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  their  destination  from  the  first  for 
purposes  of  interment  is  also  evident,  from  the 
contrast  furnished  by  their  plan,  form,  and  mode 
of  construction,  to  the  arenifodinae,  or  sand-pits, 
and  lapidicinae^  or  stone  quarries,  of  ancient 
times.  This  contrast  is  made  evident  to  the  eye 
by  Padre  Marchi,  from  whom  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts are  borrowed  (Tav  T    iii.   ix.-xii.),  and  by 


I'Un  of  Ut.  Agnes. 

Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr.  Brownlow  in  the  plan 
and  atlas  ap|»L'iided  to  their  I  omi  Sottcrrdnen. 
The  groiind  plans  given  by  Marchi  lay  before  u» 
in  huccessive  plates  the  ichnography  of  the 
utone  qliairv  whiih  lies  .'iliove  the  catacomb  of 
St.  Pontianus,  and  of  the  (iranai-id  which  liea 
jvbovc  that  of  St.  Agnes,  and  tin;  portions  d'  the 
c«'irn'tt'ry  imnieiliattdy  beneath  them.  Nothing 
rrould  more  foicibly  hlntw  the  dillfrenco  between 
lh«    viut    caveruouH    chambers    of   tlm    quarr}-, 
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where  tha  object  was  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
stone  as  w;is  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  long 
narrow  galleries  of  the  catacomb  in  which  the 
object  was  to  disjilace  as  little  of  the  stratum  as 
would  be  ccnisistent  with  the  excavator's  j)ur|iose. 
The  plates  also  enable  us  to  contrast  the  tortuous 
passages  of  the  (trctuiriae,  running  usually  in 
curved  lines,  with  a  careful  av(ndance  of  sharp 
angles,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  a  horse  and 
cart  for  the  removal  of  the  material,  and  the 
straight  lines,  right  angles,  and  restricted  dimen- 
sions of  the  iDnnii'itcra  of  the  catacombs.  An- 
other marked  dilference  between  the  arenariae 
and  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  the  Christians 
is,  that  the  walls  of  the  latter  always  rise  ver- 
tically from  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  while,  on 
account  of  the  tVailness  of  the  material  in  which 
thev  were  excavated,  the  w  lis  of  the  sand  quar- 
ries are  set  at  a  re-entering  angle,  giving  the 
gallerv  almost  the  form  of  a  tunnel.  This  mode 
of  construction  renders  it  impossible  to  form 
sepulchral  recesses  with  exactly  closed  apertures, 
as  we  Hud  them  in  all  the  galleries  of  the  cata- 
combs. The  friability  of  the  material  also  forbids 
the  adai)tation  of  a  plate  or  marble  or  tiles  to 
the  ai)erture  of  the  recess,  which  was  esseni^ial 
to  confine  the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  decaying 
corpses. 

The  wide  distinction  between  the  mode  of 
construction  adopted  in  the  quarries  and  that 
rendered  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the 
cemeteries,  and  the  practical  dilRculties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  transforming  one  into  the 
other  are  rendered  more  evident  by  the  few 
instances  in  which  this  transformation  has  been 
actually  eHected.  The  examples  we  would  bring 
in  proof  of  our  statement  are  those  given  by  Mich. 
Stef.  De  Ivossi  from  the  cemeteries  of  St.  Hermes 
and  St.  Priscilla  {Aiudls.  Geol.  ed  Arch.  vol.  i.  pp. 
81,  32,  sq. ;  Northcote,  R.  S.  pp.  823,  329).  In 
the  first  i)iauo  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes 
we  have  a  specimen  of  a  sepulchral  gallery  with 
three  rows  of  lateral  /ocw/i',  constructed  in  brick 
and  masonry,  within  an  ancient  arenarit.  At 
first  sight  tlie  dilference  between  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  galleries  and  /(h:h/{,  and  those 
of  the  usual  type,  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  side  walls 
are  built  up  from  the  ground,  in  advance  of  the 
tufa  walls  of  the  gallery,  which  is  two  or  three 
times  the  ordinary  widtii,  leaving  space  enough 
for  the  depth  of  tlie  loiu/i.  These  are  closed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  uppermost  tier,  where  the  closing  slabs 
are  laid  at  an  angle,  sloping  up  to  the  barrel 
vault  of  the  gallery,  and  forming  a  triangular 
instead  of  a  rectangular  recess.  When  the 
galleries  cross  one  another  the  space  becomes 
wider  and  the  walls  more  <'urved,  and  the  vault 
is  sustained  in  the  centre  by  a  thick  wall  con- 
tinuing tonil)s,  which  divides  the  amhiiltrruin 
into  two  pitr.illel  galleries.  This  example  indi- 
cates tin?  nature  of  the  alterations  re<iuired  to 
convert  an  arcnarin  into  a  cemeterv.  Tiiesc  as 
a  rule  were  so  costly  nn<l  laborious  that  the 
Christians  preferred  to  undertake  an  entirely 
fresh  exc;ivation. 

The  secon<l  examjde  is  that  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Priscilla,  on  the  Via  Salaria  Nova.  The 
Annexed  jtlan  given  from  I>e  Rossi  enables  us, 
by  «i  variation  in  the  shading,  to  distinguish 
between  the  original   excavation  and   the   form 


into  which  it  was  subsequently  conrerted  when 
it  became  a  Christian  burial-place,  and  helps 
us  to  appreciate  the  immense  labour  tha*^ 
was  expended  in  the  erection  of  "numerous 
pillars  of  various  sizes,  long  walls  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, sometimes  straight,  sometimes  broken 
into  angles,  partly  concealing  and  partly  sustain- 
ing the  tufa  and  the  sepul'-hres  of  the  galleries, 
frequent  niches  of  various  si^e  often  interrupted 
by  pillars  built  up  within  tb<»in,"  and  the  other 
modifications  necessary  to  convert  the  original 
excavation  into  its  present  form.  We  may  men- 
tion a  third  example  of  the  same  kind :  the 
arewiria  adjacent  to  St.  Saturuinus,  on  the  same 
road.  A  portion  of  this  cemetery  has  been  exca- 
vated in  good  pozzolana  earth,  and  has  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true  arerutria.  The  galleries  are 
wide,  and  are  curved  in  plan.  The  walls  and 
vault  are  arched,  and  it  has  not  been  thought 


PUn  of  p<Ul  of  iherAUoi.ml"  if  <i  T-ii.  r  .i  'r^  •iii  IV'K  •w^.ll^lOwiIlf 
Uie  niU|.tnlii>n  of  nii  Art'^HriA  li>  a  ('luioliiui  f^molt'n  .  Tlie  diirk 
kliaUia^  rrjirtMFiils  tlw  tufa  ro>'k  ;  the  li^Ltcr  tbr  ••Idol  maaonrf. 

consistent  with  security  to  construct  more  than 
two  ranges  of  locu I i  near  the  pavement,  and  even 
these  occur  at  wider  intervals  than  is  usual  where 
the  rock  is  harder.  In  all  resjwcts  the  contrast 
this  division  of  the  cemetery  ^iresents  to  the 
onlinary  type  is  most  marked.  "Here  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  Christians  having  made 
the  attempt  to  utilise  the  (irtvi  rri'i,  but  it  appears 
that  thev  founil  it  more  convenient  to  abandon 
the  attempt,  and  to  construct  entirely  new  gal- 
leries, even  at  the  cost  of  descending  to  a  greater 
depth  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth"  (Northcote, 
A'.  .<  p.  330). 

These  examples  when  candidly  examined  lead 
to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  allirmed 
so  confidently  by  liaoul-Kochette  and  others. 
So  ft/  from  its  being  the  case  that  the  Christians 
commenced  their  subterranean  cemeteries  by 
adopting   exhausted    arenariae^  which  they  ex* 
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ten(1e/l  and  enlarged  to  suit  their  increasing 
requirements,  so  that  ''  an  arenaria  was  the 
ordinary  matrix  of  a  catacomb,"  the  rarity  of 
such  instances  that  can  be  adduced,  and  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  arenaria  and  the 
catacom')  both  in  phin  and  mode  of  construction, 
confirm  our  assertion  that  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries of  the  Christians  had  a  distinct  origin,  and 
from  the  first  were  intended  for  places  of  inter- 
ment alone,  and  that  what,  previous  to  recent 
investigations,  was  regarded  as  the  normal  con-  , 
dition  of  things,  was  really  extremely  exceptional, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  each  case  on  exceptional  ^ 
grounds.  I 

The  traditional  hypothesis  to  which  we  have 
referred,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  all  inves- 
tigators before  the  memorable  epoch  of  Padre 
Marchi  were  fettered,  had  its  foundation  in  cer- 
tain passages  in  ancient  dociiments  of  very  ques-  , 
tionable  value,  which  describe  the  burial-places 
of  certain  martyrs  and  others  as  being  in  arena-  | 
rio^  juxta  arenarium,  ad  arenas,  or  in  cryptis 
arenariis.  These  passages  are  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  documents  known  as  "  Acta 
Martyrum,"  which,  from  the  extent  to  which 
their  text  has  been  tampered  with  at  different 
dates,  are  generally  almost  worthless  as  histo- 
rical authorities.  None  of  those  in  question  are 
contained  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Martyrum  Sincera, 
and  they  are  probably  of  little  real  weight.  And 
further,  even  if  the  statements  contained  in  them 
deserved  to  be  received  with  more  confidence 
De  Rossi  has  very  acutely  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  fairly  be  considered  to  prove  the 
fact  for  which  they  are  adduced.  They  show 
little  more  than  that  the  terms  arenarium,  &c., 
were  used  more  loosely  at  the  time  these  "Acts" 
were  compiled  than  strict  accuracy  warranted, 
and  were  applied  to  the  whole  "  hypogaeum  "  of 
which  the  sand-pit  at  most  only  formed  part. 
According  to  Mich.  Stef.  De  Rossi  {Analis.  Geol.  ed 
Arch.  vol.  i.  p]).  13-34),  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  range  of  five  or  six  miles  out  of  Rome,  there 
are  no  more  than  nine  passages  of  these  "  Acts  " 
m  which  martyrs  are  recorded  to  have  been 
interred  in  aren/i.rio  or  in  cryptis  arenariis; 
while  of  this  limited  number  of  authorities,  four 
refer  to  cemeteries  in  which  an  arenaria  is 
actually  found  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
fact  may  be  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  record,  without  in  the  least 
impugning  our  conclusion  as  to  the  generally 
diKtinct  nature  of  the  two. 

It  deserves  notice  also,  as  showing  the  worth- 
lessness  of  these  records  as  statements  of  fact, 
that  two  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  inter- 
ments in  cryptis  (iremtriis,  that  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Alexander  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  and 
that  of  S.  Laurent! us  in  that  of  Cyriaca,  refer  to 
localities  where  /ozzolunu  is  not  to  be  found, 
but  where  tke  Htratuni  in  which  the  cemetery  is 
conHtructed  is  that  known  as  ca/jellaicio,  which 
u  quite  worthlevH  for  building  purj^oseH.  No 
aren'trinrn,  or  (:•  ypta  tiren'iri  i,  proj)erly  so  calNvl, 
could  have  exinted  tliere. 

With  regard  ti,  tlie  paRsage  whicrh  refers  to 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  SS.   Marcus  and    Mar- 

t««lliiiu«.  I'adre  Marchi  justly  observes  that  it 
b  not  iwiid  that  tbe.M;  martyrs  were  buried  in 
Cryjiti.i  nren/tnnn,  but  "in  /wo  cjul  rljciliir  fui 
artmiu"  and  therefore  merely  in  the  nelgiibour- 
i 


hood  of  the  pits  from  which  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  built. 

But  although  the  exclusively  Christian  origin 
of  the  catacombs  has  to  be  distinctly  asserted, 
and  the  idea  that  they  had  their  origin  in  sand 
quarries,  already  existing  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  must   be   met  with   a  decided    contra- 
diction, we  must   be   careful   not  to   press  the 
distinction  so  far  as  to  deny  the  connection  which 
really  exists,  in  very  many  instances,   between 
the  cemetery  and  an  arenaria.     We  must  also 
allow  that  there  are  examples  in  which  loculi  for 
Christian  interment  have  been  found  in  the  walls 
of  the   tortuous   roads  of  a   sand   quarry.     Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  who  by  his  accurate  investigations 
is  conferring  on  the  architecture  and  topography 
of  Rome  the  same  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  architecture  of  his  native  country  and  of 
France,   has   discovered  loculi  in  the  sides  of  a 
sand-pit  road,  near  the  church  of  S.  [Jrbano  alia 
Caffarella.      This  road   evidently  communicated 
with  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  to  which  the 
main  entrance  was  from  the  church,  originally 
an  ancient  tomb.     A  modern  brick  wall,  built 
across  the  road,   prevents  any  further  examina- 
tion of  the  locality.     Such  communications  be- 
tween the  cemeteries  and  the  adjacent  arenariae 
were  frequently  opened  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution,   when,   as    Tertullian    informs   us,    the 
Christians  were  "daily  besieged,  and  betrayed, 
and  caught  unawares  in  their  very  assemblies 
and    congregations ;    their    enemies   having    in- 
formed themselves  as  to  the  days  and  places  of 
their  meetings  "  (Tert.  Apol.  vii. ;  ad  Nat.  i.  7), 
and  when,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  as  far 
as  possible  to  conceal   the   entrances    to    theii 
I  burial  places  from  the  public  gaze.     In  those 
'  times  of  trial  the  original  entrances  to  the  cata- 
combs were  blocked  up,  the  staircases  destroyed, 
and    new   and   difficult  ways  of  access    opened 
through    the    recesses   of    a   deserted   sand-pit. 
These  afforded  the  Christians  the  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  without  attracting   public  notice,  and 
by  means  of  them  they  had  facilities  for  escape, 
even  when   they  had  been  tracked  to  the  cata- 
comb itself.     The  catacomb  of  S.  Callistus  affords 
examples   of    these  connections   with   arenaria. 
(Cf.  the  plans  given  by  De  Rossi,  Northcote,  and 
Marchi.) 
I      History. — The  practice  of  interring  the  entire 
corpse  unconsumed  by  fire  in  a  subterranean  ex- 
cavation has  been  so  completely  identified  with 
,  the   introduction  of  the  Christian   religion  into 
i  Rome  that  we  are   in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  mode  of  burial  did  not  in  any 
.  sense  originate  with   the  Christians.      However 
great  the  contrast   between   the  sepulture  after 
I  cremation  in  the  urns  o£  colum'ntria,  or  the  indis- 
criminate fiinging  of  the  dead  into  the  loathsome 
puticoli,  and  the  reverent  and  orderly  interment 
of  the   bodies  of  the  departed   in   the  cells  of  u 
'  catacomb,  the  Christians,  in  adopting  this  mode, 
were   only  reverting  to  what  one  of  the  early 
ap(tlogists  terms  "the  oMer  and  better  custom  of 
'  inliuiiiation  "  (Minuc.   Kel.    (Jitar.  c.  34).     It  is 
I  well  known  that  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
I  was   tlie  original  (Mistom   both  with   llie  (Jreeks 
!  and    RoinJins,  and  was  only  supcrsed»!d  by  biiru- 
''  ing   in   later  times,  chiefly  ''ii    sanitary  grounds. 
The   Ktruscau   tombs  are    familiar  examples   be- 
longing  to  a  very  early  period.     In    Rftme,  cre- 
I  matioD  did  not  become  general  till  the  later  da)'9 
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of  till;  rojublic.  The  authority  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite on  this  point.  He  states  that  Maiiiis  was 
buriel,  and  that  the  Gens  Cornelia  a<loj)te'l  cre- 
mation for  their  dead  in  living  meincry,  Sulla 
being  the  first  member  of  that  Gens  whose  body 
was  burnt  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  22),  Under  the 
Empire  cremation  became  the  almost  universal 
custom,  thoutjh  not  so  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  other,  whicli  gradually  recjained  its  lost  hold 
on  the  puldic  mind,  and  was  re-established 
by  the  t'ourth  century,  Macrobius  asserts  posi- 
tively that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  had 
entirely  ceased  in  his  day.  "  b'rendi  corpora  de- 
functurum  usus  nostro  saeculo  nullus  "  (Macrob. 
Sitturti  il.  lib.  vii,  c.  7).  Of  the  practice  of  in- 
humation of  the  unburnt  body  we  have  not  un- 
frequent  examples  in  Home  itself.  The  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  on  the  Appian  Way  (now  within  the 
Aurelian  walls),  is  a  familiar  instance.  The 
correspondence  between  the  arrangements  of  this 
tomb  and  those  of  the  earlier  Christian  catacombs, 
e.(j.  that  of  Domitilla,  is  very  marked.  In  both 
we  have  passages  excavated  in  the  tufi,  giving 
access  to  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  stories  , 
burial  plac(*^  cut  in  the  native  rock  and  covered 
with  a  slab  of  stone;  sarcophagi  standing  in 
recesses,  partially  hollowed  out  to  receive  them. 
Visconti  was  of  opinion  that  this  tomb  was  a 
used-out  stone  quarry,  lu  this  he  is  followed 
by  Raoul-Kochette,  Tableau  dcs  Catac.  p,  23. 
It  is  favoured  by  the  irregularity  of  the  plan. 
Another  like  example  is  the  tomb  of  the  Nasos,  on 
the  Flr.mmian  Way,  described  by  Bartoli,  in 
which  Kaoul-Rochette  has  traced  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  plan  and  general  disposition  to 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  pre^ents  many  marked  variations 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Christian  cata- 
combs. Otlier  examples  are  given  by  De  Rossi, 
H.  S.  i.  88,  who  rctnarks  that  this  mode  of  inter- 
ment was  much  more  general  in  Rome  and  its 
vicinity  than  is  usually  credited.  He  quotes 
from  Fabretti,  Lis".  Dom,  p.  55,  a  description  of 
a  tomb  found  by  him  at  the  fourth  mile  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  "Xecdum  crematione  instituta 
in  tojtlio  indigena  excavatum  sepulc'hrum  .... 
quijia  in  nostris  Christianorum  coemeteriis 
visuntur,"  and  mentions  a  numerous  series  of 
cells  of  a  similar  character  cut  in  the  living  rock 
examined  by  him  iu  dillerent  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  <'ity. 

But  although  Pagan  subterranean  burial 
places  possess  a  family  likeness  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  {'hristians,  they  are  unmis- 
takably distinguished  from  them  by  cert.ain 
unfailing  marks.  Tiiey  are  of  much  more  con- 
tracted diinen'-ioDs,  being  intended  for  the  niem- 
bers  and  dependants  of  a  single  family,  instead 
of  being  open  to  the  ••onimuuity  of  the  faithful 
generally.  As  being  destined  to  be  the  abodes 
of  the  dead  only,  their  entrances  were  firmlv 
closed,  while  the  burial  nicdies  were  frequently 
left  open  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  iu  the  Chris- 
tian cenieteries,  constantly  visited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion  and  fnr  the  memorial  of  the 
departed,  the  /tx;u/i  wore  hermetically  sealed,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  gase.s,  while  the 
entrance  8tot)d  always  open,  and  the  faitht'ul 
cotild  approach  each  separate  grave  with  their 
prayers  and  their  oii'erings.  Ti»e>e  di>tincti<ins 
are  broadly  maintained  as  a  rule.  As  regards 
dimensions,  however,  there  are  exceptions  each 


I  way.     We   meet  with   some    isolated  Chrisiiaa 
burial   chambers   designed    to   receive  the   indi- 
viduals   of  a  single   family;    and   on    the  other 
I  hanil,   some   heathen    tombs   exceed    the    usual 
I  limits  of  a  single  chamber.     De  Rossi  mentions 
the   existence  of  many  hypogaea,  opening   from 
j  the   tombs   and  columbaria  on  the  Appian    and 
I  Latin  Ways,  which  contain  a  few  small  cuhiculaani 
three  or  four  very  short  av^nilicra.     Such  h'ljxf 
I  gaea  were  assigned  by  Marchi,  without  sutHcient 
j  evidence,  to  the  adherents  of  idolatrous  Oriental 
sects  (De  Rossi,  R.  S.  i.  pp.  88-92). 

But  it  is  not  in  the.se  heathen  examjdes  that 
we  are  to  find  the  germ  of  the  Christian  catacombs. 
We  are  to  look  for  them  in  the  burial  places  of 
another  people,  with  whom  the  Christians  of 
Rome  were  from  the  first  closely  connected,  and 
in  lee  1  in  the  popular  mind  identified — the  Jews. 
The  first  converts  to  the  faith  in  Rome  were 
Jews;  and,  as  Dean  Milman  has  remarked  (^L'lt. 
Christiaiiiti/,  i.  31),  no  Church  seems  to  have 
clung  more  obstinately  to  Judaising  tenets  and 
Jewish  customs  than  the  Roman.  In  their  man- 
ner of  sepulture,  therefore,  we  should  anticipate 
that  the  Roman  Christians  would  follow  tho 
customs  of  the  land  which  WJis  the  cradle  of  their 
religion,  aud  to  which  so  many  of  them  traced 
their  parentage — customs  which  were  faithfully 
adhered  to  in  the  land  of  their  dispersion.  They 
had  an  additional  reason  for  regarding  this  mode 
of  interment  with  afl'ectionate  reverence,  as  one 
hallowed  fo  them  by  the  example  of  their  cruci- 
fied Master,  and  in  Him  associated  with  the 
hopes  of  the  resurrection.  The  practice  of  burial 
in  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  was 
always  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  was  adopted  by 
them  in  every  part  of  the  world  wherever  they 
made  settlements  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
}>erniitted  it.  The  existence  of  Jewish  catacombs 
in  Rome,  of  a  date  anterior  to  Christianity,  is  no 
matter  of  conjecture.  One  was  discovered  by 
Bosio  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
described  by  him  {Ii.  S.  c.  ixii.  p.  141  seq.), 
bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  very  early 
date.  This  cemetery,  placed  by  hira  on  Monte 
Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  has  escaped  all 
subsequent  researches  (Marchi,  p.  21  seq.).  From 
the  meanness  of  its  construction,  the  absence  of 
any  adornment  in  painting,  stucco,  or  marble, 
an  I  the  smallness  and  paucity  of  its  cubicula 
(only  two  were  found),  it  w;\s  evidently  a  burial 
place  of  the  poorer  chisses.  There  was  an  utter 
absence  of  all  Christian  symbols.  Almost  every 
loll! us  bore — either  painted  in  red  or  scratched 
on  the  mortar — the  seven-branched  candlestick. 
In  one  inscription  was  read  the  word  CTNAFflr. 
auvayuyrj. 

Another  Jewish  catacomb  is  still  accessible 
on  the  Via  Appia,  opjwsite  the  Kasilica  of  St. 
Sebastian.  According  to  Mr.  Parker  (who  has 
included  photographs  of  this  cvitacomb  in  his  in- 
valualile  series,  Nos.  llti(),  1161),  part  of  it  is  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  part  as  late  asC<)nstantine. 
It  contains  two  cuhicula,  with  large  <j/"coso/*a, 
ornamented  with  arabesque  paintings  of  tlowera 
and  birds,  devoiil  of  distinctive  symbols.  Some 
of  the  louii  present  their  ends  instead  of  their 
sides  to  the  galleries — an  arrangement  very  rarely 
found  in  Christian  cemeteries.  The  inscriptions 
are  mostly  in  Greek  characters,  though  the 
language  of  some  is  Lit  in.  Some  bear  Hebrew 
words.      Nearly  all    have   the  candlestick.      In 
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18G6  another  extremely  poverty-stricken  Jewish 
catacomb,  du^  in  a  clay  soil,  was  excavated  in 
the  Vigna  Cimarra,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

The  idea  so  long  and  so  widely  prevalent,  that 
works  of  such  immense  extent,  demanding  so 
large  an  amount  of  severe  manual  labour,  could 
have  been  executed  in  secret,  and  in  defiance  of 
existing  laws,  is  justly  designated  by  Mommsen 
as  ridiculous,  and  reflecting  a  discredit,  as  un- 
foundei  as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  imperial  police  of 
ttie  capital.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  such 
excavations  should  have  escaped  official  notice. 
]Sor  was  there  any  reason  why  the  Christians 
should  have  desired  that  their  burial  places 
should  have  been  concealed  from  the  state  autho- 
rities. No  evidence  can  be  alleged  which  affords 
even  a  hint  that  in  the  first  two  centuries  at 
leist  there  was  any  official  interference  with 
Christian  sepulture,  or  any  difficulties  attending 
it  to  render  secrecy  or  concealment  desirable. 
The  ordinary  laws  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  atfbrdei  their  protection  to  the  Christians 
no  less  than  to  their  fellow  citizens.  A  special 
enactment,  of  which  we  find  no  ,  trace,  would 
have  been  needed,  to  exempt  the  Christians  from 
the  operation  of  these  laws.  So  long  as  they  did 
not  violate  any  of  the  laws  by  which  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  dead  was  regulated  the  Roman  Chris-  | 
tians  were  left  free  to  follow  their  taste  and 
wishes  in  this  matter.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  there  anything  altogether  strange  or  repul-  ' 
sive  in  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  by  the  Chris-  ^ 
ti.ins.  They  were  but  following  an  old  fashion  | 
which  had  not  entirely  died  out  in  Rome,  and  I 
which  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  follow  un-  I 
molested.  One  law  they  were  absolutely  bound  i 
to  observe,  viz.,  that  which  prohibited  interment  I 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  And  a  survey  of 
the  Christian  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
will  show  that  this  was  strictly  obeyed.  All 
of  them  are  contained  in  the  zone  at  once  pre- 
scrifcHid  by  law  an<i  dictated  by  co"hvenience, 
within  a  radius  of  about  2^  miles  from  the 
Aurelian  walls.  "  Between  the  third  and  fifth 
mile  from  the  walls  no  Christian  sepulchre  has 
been  found ;  at  the  sixth,  only  one,  that  of  St. 
Alexander;  while  beyond  the  seventh  mile  tombs 
are  again  met  with,  but  these  belong  rather  to 
the  towns  and  vilhtges  of  the  Campagna  than  to 
Kome  itself"  pforthcote,  li.  S.  p.  ;io4;.Mich. 
Stef  de  Rossi,  Ana/is.  (Jeol.  ed  Arch.  i.  4'>). 

I^gal  enactments  and  considerations  of  practical 
convenience  having  roughly  determined  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  a  further  cause 
operateil  to  fix  their  precise  locality.  Having 
regard  to  the  double  purpose  these  excavations 
were  to  .serve — the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  living  for  devotion — it  was 
e»»€nti;i|  that  a  |K>sition  should  \>e  chosen  where 
the  iMjjl  was  dry,  and  which  was  not  liable  to  be 
floodifd  by  the  neighbouring  streams,  nor  subject 
to  the  iufiltration  of  water.  If  these  rule«  were 
not  obn«Tv«  I,  not  only  Wf»uld  the  putrefaction  of 
th«  cot-ptes  have  tak»'n  place  with  dangerous 
rapidity,  and  the  air  become  poisoned,  but  the 
gdi'-rie^  themselves  wr»uld  hav<;  been  choked 
with  mud  and  been  rendered  inaccessible.  W« 
find,  therefore,  that  the  planners  of  the  ceme- 
teries, M  a  rule,  avoided  the  valleys  and  low 
Ihd  Id,  Hnd  restricted  their  oper«tion«  to  the 
hiifher  j^rounds  surrounding  the  city,  jMrti.ularly 
Wbt»re  the  ge*)logical  cooditioos  of  the  soil  pr«>- 


mised  them  strata  of  the  tufa  grnnolare,  in  which 
they  by  preference  worked,  and  where  springs  of 
water  were  absent.  As  an  example  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  not  attending  to  these  pre- 
cautions we  may  name  the  cemetery  of  Castulus, 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  re-discovered  by  De  Rossi 
in  1864  (Bulletino  de  Arch.  Crist.,  Fev.  1865). 
From  its  low  position,  the  galleries  are  filled 
with  clay  and  water,  which  have  reduced  them 
to  ruin  and  rendered  the  cemetery  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

As  a  rule,  each  catacomb  occupies  a  separate 
rising  ground  of  the  Campagna,  and  one  divided 
from  any  other  by  intervening  valleys.  The 
general  humidity  of  these  low  grounds,  and  the 
streams  which  flow  along  them,  effectually  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  galleries  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  cemeteries.  The  idea 
broached  by  Raoul-Rochette,  and  contended  for 
by  Marchi,  that  a  subterranean  communication 
at  a  low  level  exists  between  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome,  as  well  as  with 
the  chief  churches  within  the  city,  is,  m  Momm- 
sen's  words,  "a  mere  fable" — in  fact,  a  complete 
impossibility.  Such  galleries  of  connection,  if 
formed,  would  have  been  constantly  inundated, 
if  they  had  not  at  once  become  mere  conduits  of 
running  water. 

Each  of  the  larger  cemeteries,  then,  may 
be  regarded  aa  an  insulated  group,  embracing 
several  smaller  cemeteries,  corresponding  to  the 
original  funeral  areae  assigned  to  the  interment 
of  the  early  Christians,  but  never  crossing  the 
intermediate  depressions  or  ravines,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  having  any  communication  with  each 
other  (M.  Stef.  de  Rossi,  B.  S.  Analis.  Geol.  ed 
Arch.  i.  41,  seq.). 

The  notions  which  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  catacombs 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  even 
gravely  asserted  that  they  raach  as  far  as  Tivoli 
in  one  direction  and  Ostia  in  the  other.  It  is 
probably  quite  impossible  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  area  actually  occupied  by  them,  from 
our  ignorance  of  their  real  extent.  Not  a  few 
which  were  known  to  the  older  investigators 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  others  exist  which  have  never 
been  entered  since  the  period  when  they  were 
finally  given  over  to  neglect  and  decay.  M.  Stef. 
de  Rossi,  in  his  valuable  Analisi  Geologica  ed 
Architettonica,  so  often  referred  to,  p.  60,  de- 
clares his  belief  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  within  the  above-named  ceme- 
terial  zone,  where  the  soil  was  suitable  for  the 
purjjose,  was  occupied  by  burial  vaults,  liut  he 
discreetly  al^tains  from  any  attempt  to  define 
either  their  superficial  area  or  their  linear 
extension.  The  calculations  that  have  been 
hazarded  by  Marchi  and  others  are  founded  on 
too  vague  data  to  be  very  trustworthy.  Marchi 
calculate<i  that  the  united  length  of  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  would  amount  to  800  or  900 
miles,  and  the  numb<'r  of  graves  to  between  six 
and  seven  millions.  The  estimate  quoted  by  Mar- 
tigriy  (Diction,  den  Aid.  C'hrel.  p.  128)  does  not 
go  beyond  ')87  miles.  That  given  by  Northcote 
(/.'.  <S'.  p.  26)  \H  more  modest  still, — "on  the 
whole  th('re  are  certainly  not  less  than  ilT)')  miles 
of  them."  lUti  all  nuch  estimates  arc  at  preseat 
simply  conjf'ctural. 

'i'he  beginnings  of  these  vaHt  cemeteries  w«r* 
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small  and  comparatively  iasignificaDt.  There  is 
little  question  that  almost  without  exception 
they  had  their  origin  iu  sepulchral  areas  of  limi- 
ted extent,  the  proj)erty  of  private  families  or 
individuals,  devoted  by  them  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose. The  investigations  of  De  Uossi,  an  ex- 
plorer as  sagacious  as  he  is  conscientious,  have 
satisfactorily  puoved  that  the  immense  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  with  its  innumerable  cu'ncula  and 
stories  of  intricate  ramifications,  originally  con- 
sisted of  several  small  and  independent  burial 
grounds,  executed  with  great  regularity  within 
carefully  prescribed  limits.  Tiie  manner  in 
which  a  subterranean  cemetery  was  constructed 
was  as  follows.  First  of  all  a  plot  of  ground 
suitable  for  the  purpose  was  obtained  by  gift  or 
by  purchase,  extending  so  many  feet,  in  frvnte,  in 
leugtii,  along  the  high  load,  so  many,  in  ngro, 
in  depth,  at  i  ight  angles  to  the  road.  That  which 
used  to  be  known  as  the  cemetery  of  Lucina,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Callistus, 
measured  100  Roman  feet  in  length  by  180  feet 
in  depth.  A  secouil  area  of  the  same  cemetery 
including  the  Papal  crypt  and  that  of  St.  Caecilia 
measured  2o0  along  the  road,  and  reached  back 
100  feet  in  aijro.  Such  a  plot  was  secured  by  its 
Christian  proprietor  as  a  burial-place  with  the 
usual  legal  formalities.  The  fact  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  a  Christian  threw  no  imjiediment  in 
the  way  of  the  purchase,  or  of  tlie  construction  of 
the  cemeterv.  All  were  in  this  respect  equally  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws.  Tlie  first  stej)  in  the 
construction  of  the  cemetery  was  the  excavation 
of  a  passage  all  tlie  way  round  the  area,  commu- 
nicating with  the  surface  by  one  or  more  stair- 
cases at  the  corners.  Loculi  were  cut  in  the 
walls  of  these  galleries  to  receive  the  dead. 
When  the  original  galleries  were  fully  occupied, 
cross  galleries  were  run  on  the  same  level,  gra- 
dually forming  a  network  of  passages,  all  filled 
with  tombs.  If  a  family  vault  was  required,  or 
a  martyr  or  other  Christian  of  distinction  had 
to  be  interred,  a  small  rectangular  chamber, 
cuhii  ulnin,  was  excavated,  communicating  with 
the  gallery.  In  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  cemetery 
of  Calli>tus  a  consiilerable  number  of  these  small 
burial  chambers  are  found,  succeeding  one  an- 
other as  we  proceed  along  the  ttm'iuid  rum  with 
as  much  regularity  as  bedrooms  opening  out  of  a 
passage  in  a  modern  house.  When  the  galleries 
in  the  original  piano  had  reached  their  furthest 
extension  consistent  with  stability,  the  excavators 
commenced  a  new  system  of  galleries  at  a  lower 
level,  reached  by  a  new  staircase.  These  were 
carried  out  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the 
story  above,  and  were  used  tor  sepulture  as  long 
as  they  ati'orded  space  for  graves.  When  more 
room  was  wanted  the  fossores  formed  a  third 
story  of  galleries,  which  was  succeetled  by  a 
fourth,  and  even  by  a  fifth.  Instances  indeed 
are  met  with,  as  in  .some  parts  of  the  cemetery 
of  C-allistus,  where,  including  what  may  be  chilled 
a  viezidtiini'  story,  the  number  of  pitni  reaches 
seven.  Sometimes,  however,  according  to  Cav. 
Mich.  S.  de  H()ssi  {Amitis.  Ueul.  cd.  Ardii'ct.  del 
Cimitei-o  di  CiUisto,  vol  ii.  p.  30),  the  upper 
piani  are  of  later  date  than  the  lower.  exj)erience 
having  given  the  excavators  greater  ct>nfiil»'n»'e  in 
the  security  of  the  strata,  and  the  complete 
cessation  of  j»ersecuti«)n  removing  the  tcniporarv 
necessity  for  conceal  men  t.  Some  of  these  later 
galleries  are  not  more  than  from  three  to  tour 


I  inches  below  the  surface.  The  extreme  narrtw- 
ness  of  the  galleries  is  one  of  the  most  marked 

,  characteristics  of  the  Christian  catacombs.  The 
object  of  the  excavators  being  to  economize 
space  and  make  the  most  of  a  limited  area,  the 
gallery  was  not  formed  of  a  greater  width  than 
would  be  sutiicient  for  the  purpose  of  aHV.rding 
two  tiers  of  sepulchral  reces>es,  with  room 
enough  between  for  the  passage,  usually,  of  a 
single  person.  The  narrowest  galleries,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare,  are  from  2  (i.  to  '2\  ft. 
wide.      The    normal   width    is    from    2^    ft.    to 

3  ft.  A  few  are  ',i\  fl.  wide.  A  still  smaller 
number,  and  those  usually  very  short,  are  from 

4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  width.  These  rules,  says 
M.  S.  de  Rossi,  are  unalterable,  whatever  be 
the  piano,  or  the  quality  of  the  rock.  The 
only  variation  is  that  where  the  rock  is  more 
friable  the  galleries  are  less  numerous,  and 
more  of  the  intervening  stratum  is  left  un- 
touched; while  they  become  more  numerous  and 
intricate  the  greater  the  solidity  of  the  forma- 
tion.     The    ceiling    is    usually    flat,    sometimes 

)  slightly  arched.  The  height  of  the  galleries 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
ai"e  dug.  The  earliest  were  originally  the  least 
elevated  ;  the  fosso>es  being  apprehensive  of 
making  them  too  high  for  security.  As  th«y 
gained  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  rock, 
space  required  lor  more  graves  was  obtained  by 
I  lowering  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  so  that  not 
}  unfrequently  the  most  ancient  are  now  the 
most  lofty.  Sometimes  the  construction  of 
galleries  at  a  lower  'evel  was  stopped  by  the 
cessation  of  the  strata  of  tufa  (jratpilare :  and  at 
others,  as  in  the  Vatiian  cemetery,  by  the  oc- 
currence of  springs,  which  threatened  the  inun- 
dation of  the  galleries  and  the  destruction  of 
the  graves.  When  further  progress  down- 
wards was  prevented,  another  funeral  <jr<'<i  was 
opened  by  the  side  of  the  original  one,  and  the 
same  process  was  repeated.  It  often  happened 
that  in  the  course  of  time  inde{M?udent  ceme- 
teries which  had  been  formed  in  adjacent  plots  of 
ground  were  combined  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  large  necrojMilis.  Kxamples  of  this  are 
found  in  almost  all  the  great  cemeteries  of  Home, 
and  the  combination  of  names  which  has  thus 
arisen  has  given  rise  to  no  little  confusion.  Por- 
tions of  what  has  since  become  onfe  cemetery  bear 
ditl'erent  appellations  in  the  ancient  documents, 
and  it  is  not  eaisy  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein : 
c.  (J.  the  cem«tery  "ad  L'rsum  pileatum"  on  the 
''Via  Portuensis"  bears  the  titles  of  St.  Pontia- 
nus,  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  and  St.  Pigmenius. 
That  on  the  "  Via  Appia,"  usually  known  as  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Praetextatus,  is  also  c;illed  alter 
St.  L'rbanus,  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Valeriauus,  St. 
Ualbina  and  St.  Marcus. 

Tradition  and  documentary  evidence  have 
a!«signed  several  of  the  Roman  catacombs  to  the 
first  age  of  the  Church's  history.  For  some,  an 
apostolical  origin  is  claimed.  It  may  Ik;  ditiicult 
to  prove  beyond  question  that  any  of  the  existing 
catacombs  belong  to  the  age  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  l*aul,  but  the  matter  ha*  been  very  care- 
fully and  dispassionately  examined  by  l>e 
Rossi,  E.  >'.  i.  p.  18+  seq.,  and  the  evidence  he 
collects  from  the  existing  remains  in  support  of 
the  traditional  view  is  of  a  nature  to  convince  us 
that  some  of  them  were  constructed  at  lea.^t  in  a 
very  early  period.     This  evidenc*  is  presented  bj 
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paintings  in  a  pure  classical  style,  with  a  very 
rare  admixture  of  distinctly  Christian  symbols; 
decorations  in  fine  stucco,  displaying  a  chaste 
architectural  spirit ;  crypts  of  considerable  size, 
not  hewn  out  of  the  living  tufa,  but  carefully, 
and  even  elegantly,  built  with  pilasters  and 
cornices  of  brick  and  terra-cotta  ;  wide  coi-ridors 
with  painted  walls,  and  recesses  for  sarcophagi,  ; 
instead  of  the  nf>rrow  ambulacra  with  their 
walls  thickly  pierced  with  shelf-like  funeral 
recesses  ;  whole  families  of  inscriptions  to  persons 
bearing  classical  names,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinctively Christian  expressions;  and  lastly, 
though  rarely,  consular  dates  of  the  second,  and 
one  or  more  even  of  the  first  century.  The  cata- 
combs that  present  these  distinctive  marks  of 
rery  early  date  are  those  of  Priscilla  on  the  Via 
Salaria  Nova,  that  of  Domitilla  on  the  Via  Arden- 
tina,  of  Praetextatus  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  St.  Agnes,  identified  with  the 
cemetery  of  Ostrianus  or  Fons  Petri.  I 

The  evidence  of  early  date  furnished  by  in- 
scriptions is  but  scanty.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
h:{ve  the  date  of  the  year,  as  given  by  the 
consuls,  upon  them.  The  chief  object  was  to  fix 
the  anniversary  of  the  death,  and  for  this  the  day 
of  the  month  was  sufficient.  The  most  ancient 
dated  Christian  inscription  is  of  the  third  year 
of  Vespasian,  a.d.  72,  but  its  original  locality  is 
unknown  (Northcote,  H.  S.  p.  65).  Rostell 
(^lioms  Beschrei'mng,  i.  371),  quotes  from  Bol- 
detti,  p.  83,  one  of  the  consulate  of  Anicius  and 
Virius  Gallus,  A.D.  98,  from  the  catacomb  of 
Hippolytus ;  but  it  begins  with  the  letters 
D,  M.,  and  contains  no  distinctly  Christian  ex- 
pressions. One  of  the  consulate  of  Sura  and 
Senecio,  A.D.  107,  and  another  of  that  of  Piso 
and  Bolanus,  A.D.  110,  were  seen  by  Boldetti  in 
the  catacomb  beneath  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul 
(Boldetti,  pp.  78,  79).  The  same  explorer  found 
here  also  an  inscription,  whii,h  the  name  of 
Gallicanus  fixes  either  to  A.D.  127  or  A.D,  150. 

The  l>eginning  of  the  third  century  finds  the 
Christians  of  Rome  in  possession  of  a  cemetery 
common  to  them  as  a  body,  and  doubtless  secured 
to  them  by  legal  tenure,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  authorities  of  the  city.  We  learn  this 
in.structive  fact  from  the  Philosophumena  of 
Hippolytus  (ix.  11),  where  we  read  that  Pope 
Zephyrinus  "set  Callistus  over  the  cemetery," 
Kari<Tri](Tiv  inX  rh  Koiyir\Ti\ptov.  As  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  period  several 
Chrihtian  cemeteries  were  already  in  existence, 
there  must  have  been  something  distinctive  about 
this  one  to  induce  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  intrust 
it«  care  to  one  of  his  chief  clergy,  who  in  a  few 
years  succeeded  him  in  his  Episcopate.  We  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  accepting  De  Rossi's 
conclusion  (for  the  grounds  of  which  the  reader 
ina«t  be  referred  to  his  great  work  llonvi  Sottcr- 
r  nea,  or  to  r>r.  Northcote*H  excellent  abridgement 
of  it  under  the  name  title)  that  this  was  the 
offnetery  which  we  read  in  Ana»tasiuH,  §  17, 
Callixtun  "maile  on  the  Ajipian  Way,  where  the 
borliew  of  many  prie.sts  and  martyrs  repone,  and 
which  in  called  ercn  to  the  preheat  day  coeme- 
terinm  ('allixti."  In  a  crypt  of  thin  «emetPTy 
ZephyriuuH  himself  was  buried,  in  violation  of 
the   rule  which    had    prevailf?d    almost    without 

I  except  ion  up  to  that  |»eriod,  that  thr  bishops 
of  R>me  should  be  laid  where  St.  Peter  wa« 
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believed  to  repose,  in  the  crypt  of  the  Vatican. 
Of  the  fifteen  bishops  who  are  reported  to  have 
preceded   Zephyrinus,  all  but  Clemens,  who  Is 
recorded  to   have   been   buried   in   Greece,  and 
Alexander,  whose  sepulchre  was  made  near  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom,  on  the  Via  Xomentana, 
according  to  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
recensions  of  the  Ltbcr  Pontifcalis,   were  sup- 
posed to   sleep   in   the  Vatican  cemetery.      Of 
the  eighteen  who  intervened  between  him  and 
Sylvester,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  repose  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus.     Slabs  bearing  the  names 
of  Anteros,  A.D.  236,  Fabianus,  A.D.  251,  (the 
first  bishop   of  whose   martyrdom    there   is   no 
question),    Lucius,  A.D.   253,    and    Eutychianus, 
A.D.  275,  in  Greek  characters,  the   official  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  with  the  words  Episcopus, 
and,   in    the    case    of  Fabianus,   marti/r,   added, 
have  been  discovered  by  Cav.  de  Rossi  in  this 
crypt.      An   adjoining   vault   has   revealed   the 
epitaph  of  Eusebius,  A.D.  311,  set  up  by  Damu- 
sus,  and  engraved  by  his  artist  Furius  Dionysius 
Philocalus,  whose  name  it  bears.  In  another  crypt 
in    the  same  cemetery  De  Rossi's  labours  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  fragments  of  an  epitaph 
which  is  reasonably  identified  with  that  of  Cor- 
nelius, A.D.  252,  whose  portrait,  together  with 
that    of    his    contemporary   and   correspondent 
Cyprian,    is    painted    on    its    wall.      Callistus 
himself  does  not  lie  in  the  catacomb  that  bears 
his  name.  He  met  his  end  by  being  hurled  from 
a  window  into  a  well  in  the  Trastevere,  and  his 
corpse  was  hastily  removed  to  the  nearest  cem- 
etery, that  of  Calepodius,  on  the  Via  Aureli?.. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned  that  a  ceme- 
tery which  was  the  recognised  burial-place  of 
the   bishops    of  the    city  had   a  public,  official 
character  distinct  from  the  private    cemeteries 
with  which  the  walls  of  Rome  were  sui-rounded. 
To   the   period    of    peaceful    occupation   and 
undisturbed    use    of    the    cemeteries     by    the 
Christian  population  of  Ronae  succeeded  that  of 
persecution.     We  cannot  place  this  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.     There  might 
be    occasional    outbreaks    of    popular    violence 
directed  against  the  Christians,  and  isolated  acts 
of  cruelty  and  severity  towards  the  professors  of 
an   unpopular   religion.      We    know    from    the 
famous  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Mar- 
cus Aurehu.s,  that  even  under  the  merciful  survey 
of  so  wise  and  benevolent  a  ruler,  the  position  of 
a  Christian  was  far  from  one  of  security.      Of 
this  we  have  a  proof,  if  it  be  really  authentic,  in 
the  touching  record  of  a  martyrdom  within  the 
])recincts  of  the  catacombs,  given   by   the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Alexander  from  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus  (Bosio  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  p.  216). 
]      "Alexander  mortuus  non  est  sed  vivit  super 
astra  et  corj)US  in  hoc  tumulo  quiescit.     Vitam 
explevit  cum    Antonino    Imp.  qui    ubi   multum 
benefitii  anteveuire  jjrevideret  pro  gratia  odium 
reddidit.     Genua  enim   flectens  vero  Deo  sacri- 
Hcaturus  ad  supplicia  ducitur.     O  tempera  in- 
;  fausta  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavcrnis 
qui<lem   salvari    po.ssimus.     Quid    miserius  vita, 
sod  quid   mi.serius  in    morte   cum   ab  amicis  et 
pan-ntibus  sepcliri   nequeant.     Tandem   in  raelo 
,  coruscat.     Paruin  vixit  (jui  vixit  iv.  x.  Tern." 
Another    of  almost  erjual   iuten'st,    from   tlie 
same  cemetery,    is  also   found  in   liosio,   p.  217, 
referring  to  a  martyrdrjm  in  the  days  of  Hadrian. 
I      "Tempore  A''riani    Imperatoris    Marius   ado- 
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lescens  Dux  militum  qui  satis  vixit  dum  vitam  ! 
pro   cno   consumsit.     In    pace  tandem    quievit. 
Denemerentes  cum  lacrimis  et  metu  posuerunt." 
There    was    no    general    persecution    of    the 
Christians   in    Rome   from    the   reign   of  Nero,  ' 
A.D.    65,    to    that    of    Decius,    a.D.     249-251. 
"During    that     period,"    writes     Dean    Milman  i 
(^Historii  of  Cliristinnity,  bk.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  .'^29,  note  ' 
2),  ''the  Christians  were  in  general  as  free  and 
secure  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Home.     Their  j 
assemblies    were    no    more    disturbed    than    the 
synagogues   of  the  Jews,    or  the  rites  of  other 
foreign  religions.     P'rom  this   first  terrible  but 
brief  onslaught  under  Decius,  to  the  general  and 
more  merciless  persecution  under  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,    a.D.    303,    there    is    no   trustworthy  , 
record  of  any  Roman  persecution."    These  epochs  , 
of  persecution  left  their  marks  on  the  construe-  i 
tion    of    the    catacombs.       The    martyrdom    of 
Xystus    II.    in    the    cemetery    of    Praetcxtatus,  [ 
A.D.  257  ("  Xystum  in  cimiterio  animadversum 
sciatis  .  .  .  ct    cum  eo   diaconos  quatuor,"  Cy-  I 
prian,  /•,'/>.  80),  and  the  walling  uji  alive  of  a  con-  ' 
siderable  number  of 'the  faithful,  men,  women,  ; 
and   children,  near    the   tombs  of  the    martyrs 
Chrysanthus  and   Daria,  in  a  catacomb    on    the 
Via  Salaria,  recorded  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  ' 
De  Glorvi  Martyr,  i.  c.  28  ;  and  other  traditions  i 
of  the  same  period,  even  though   we  are  com- 
pelled to  hesitate  as  to  some  of  them,  testifj'  to 
the  danger  that  attended   the  meetings  of   the  j 
faithful    in   the   cemeteries,   and    the    necessity  I 
which  had  arisen  for  secrecy  and  concealment  if , 
they  would  preserve  the    inviolability  of  their  j 
graves,  and   continue    their    visits    undisturbed,  j 
'  To    these   fierce   times  of  trial   we  may  safely  I 
assign  tlic  alterations  which  we  find  made  in  the 
entrances  of  and  staircases  leading  down  to  the 
catacombs,  and    the    construction    of  concealed 
ways  of  ingress  and  egress  through  the  arenarite 
which  lay  adjacent  to  them.     We  may  instance 
the  blocking  up  and  partial  destruction  of  two 
chief  staircases  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  and 
the  formation  of  secret  passages  into  the  arena- 
riu     One  of  these  is  approached  by  a  staircase 
that  stops  suddenly  short  some  distance  from  the 
floor    of   the  gallery,    and    was     thus    rendered 
Utterly  useless  to  any  who  could  not  command  a 
l.idder,  oj-  some  other  means   ot  connecting   the 
lowest  step  with  the  arenaria  (Northcote,  Ii.  ."^. 
pp.  331,  347  ;  De  Rossi,  R.  S.  ii.  47-49).  It  happens 
not  unficfjuoutly  that  galleries  are  found  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  earth  from  the  floor  to  the 
vault.     It    has    been   considered    by   many  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  Christians  themselves, 
with    the  view  of   preserving    their    sepulchres 
inviolate  by  rendering  the  galleries  inaccessible 
to  friend  or  foe.     This  view,  first  propounded  bv 
Buonarruoti,    Osscrv.  p.  xii.,  is    strongly  main-  ' 
tained  by  De  Rossi,  R.  S.  ii.  52-58,  who  assigns 
this  earthing-up  of  the  tombs  to  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  A.D.  302.     But  the  opinion  main- 
tained  by  other  equally  competent  authorities  is 
more  j»robal)le,  that  this   proceeding  was   simply 
dictated  by  CDUvenience.  as  a  nieans  for  disposing 
more  easily  of  the  earth  excavated  tVom  newlv- 
formed    galleries.     It    must    always     have   been 
a  tedious  and  laborious  operation  to  convev  the 
freshly-dug    earth    tVom    the    catac»tnib    to    the 
surface,  through  the  long  tortuous  jtassages.  and 
by  the  air-tunnels.     The  galleries  alroadv  jdled 
with    tombs,    and    therefore    useless   for    future 


interments,  offered  a  ready  reception  for  the 
material,  and  in  these  it  was  deposited.  This  is 
tha  view  of  Marchi,  p.  94,  and  Raoul-Rochette, 
Tableau  dcs  Catac.  p.  35,  and  even  of  Boldetti, 
pp.  607  ;  although  the  last-named  author  is 
unable  altogether  to  reject  Buonarruoti's  idea 
that  the  galleries  were  thus  filled  up  to  save 
the  hallowed  remains  they  contained  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  heathen. 

The  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  which  saw 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  states,  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  catacombs.  Sub- 
terranean interment  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  had  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  close  of 
that  century.  The  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions  with  consular  dates  as  given  hj 
De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Christ,  i.  p.  117,  &c.,  shews  that 
between  A.D.  338  and  A.D.  360  two  out  of  three 
burials  took  place  in  the  subterranean  portions 
of  the  cemeteries.  Between  A.D.  364  and  a.d. 
369  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal,  and  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cemeteries  began 
— the  era  of  religious  interest.  The  zeal  dis- 
played by  Pope  Damasus  A.D.  366-384  in  re- 
pairing and  decorating  the  catacombs  ;  erecting 
new  staircases  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims, 
searching  for  the  places  of  the  martyrs'  interment, 
and  adorning  them  with  exquisitely  engraved 
epitaphs  in  large  faultless  characters,  the  work 
of  an  artist  named  Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus, 
caused  a  short  sudden  outburst  of  desire  to  bo 
buried  near  the  hallowed  remains,  resulting 
in  wholesale  destruction  of  many  hundreds  of 
early  paintings  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
cubicula  and  arcosolia  were  covered.  But  the 
flame  soon  died  out.  Between  A.D.  373  and 
A.D.  400  the  subterranean  interments  were  only 
one  in  three,  and  after  a.d.  410,  the  fatal  year 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  ^laric,  scarcely  a 
single  certain  example  is  found.  But  although 
the  fashion  of  interment  came  to  an  end,  the 
reputed  sanctity  of  those  whose  remains  were 
enshrined  in  them  caused  them  to  be  the  object 
of  wide-spread  interest.  Pilgrims  flocked  to 
visit  the  places  hallowed  by  the  memories  of 
so  many  confessors  and  martyrs,  for  whose 
guidance  catalogues  of  the  chief  cemeteries  and 
of  the  saints  buried  in  them  were  tVom  time  to 
time  drawn  up,  which  have  i)roved  of  consider- 
able service  in  their  identification.  Even  hermits 
came  tVom  a  distance  and  fixed  their  cells  in  their 
immetliate  neighbourhood. 

It  appears  evident  from  Jerome's  well-known 
description  of  his  vi,-<its  to  the  catacombs  when  a 
schoidboy,  circa  A.D.  354,  Hieron.  in  Kzech.  c.  xl. 
that  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury interment  was  rare  in  them.  He  speaks 
of  visiting  "the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and 
martyr.s,"  and  describes  the  walls  of  the  crypts 
"lined  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead;"  but  his 
language  is  that  of  one  describing  a  cemetery 
long  since  disused,  not  one  in  daily  activity.  So 
also.  Pmrf.  «(/  / 1'-.  ii.  in  Galat.,  "  Uhi  alibi  tanto 
studio  et  frequentia  ad  martyrum  sopulchr.i 
curritur?"  The  words  of  the  poet  Prudcntius, 
written  about  the  same  time,  describing  the 
tomb  of  Hippolytus,  lead  to  the  same  mnrlusion. 
His  lengthened  and  minutely  detailed  description 
does  not  contain  a  word  that  indicates  that  the 
cemetery  which  contained  this  sacred  shrine  wa^ 
used  for  actual  interment. 
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Ami'lst  all  the    'evastation  committed  by  the 
bai-barian  conqueroxs  both  iu  the  first  and  second 
sack  of  Kome,  a.d.  410,  457,  we  have  no  record 
ot"  damage  inflicted  on  the  cemeteries.     It  may 
be  simply  lack  of  evidence.     We  cannot  deem  it 
likely  that  any  feeling  of  reverence  would  have 
led  the  Goths  to  refrain  from  the  rich  plunder 
the  piety  of  devotees  had  stored  up  in  the  burial 
chapels.    Prudentius  informs  us  that  the  aedicula 
which  enshrined  the  relics  of  St.  Hippolytus  was 
bright  with  solid  silver,  and  other  catacombs  were 
certainly  as  sumptuously  decorated.   But  whether 
the  catacombs  were  devastated  by  Alaric's  hordes 
or  no,  it  is  certain  that  after  a.d.  410  "  the  use 
of  the    subterranean    cemeteries    as    places    of 
burial  was  never  resumed,  and  that  inscri])tions 
and  notices  that  seem  to  refer  to  them  will  be 
found  on  closer  examination  tc  relate  to  basilicas 
and  cemeteries  above  ground.     The  fossora'  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  after  a.d.  426  their  name 
ceases  to  be  mentioned.     The  liturgical  books  of 
the  fifth  century  refer  constantly,  in  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  and   the  benediction  of  graves,  to 
burials  in  and  around  the  basilicas,  never  to  the 
subterranean  cemeteries,"   (Northcote    R.  S.  p. 
104).     But  though  disused  as  places  of  sepulture 
the  catacombs  continued  to  be  visited  by  pilgrims, 
and  were  regarded  with  special  devotion  by  the 
popes,  who  from  time  to  time  repaired  and  beau- 
tified  them    (e.  g.    Symmachus,    A.D.  498-514 ; 
Anast.  §  81).    The  fatal  zeal  displayed  by  succes- 
sive pontiti's  in  the  restoration  and  decoration  of 
these  consecrated  shrines  is  the  cause  of  much  per- 
plexity to  the   investigator  who  desires  to  dis- 
cover   their   original    form    and    arrangements. 
Nothing  but  long  experience  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  ditferent  pedods  can  enable 
06  to  distinguish    with    any    accuracy  between 
thp  genuine  stiucture  of  the  catacombs  and  the 
paintings    with    which    they    were    originally 
adorned,  and  the  work  of  later  times.     Many  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
from  the  jtaintings  and   ritual  arrangements  of 
the  catacombs  as    we   now  find  them,  and  the  . 
evidence  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  them  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  their  dogmas  and  tra-  ! 
ditions,  prove   little  worth  when  a  more  search-  I 
ing     investigation     shows   their    comparatively 
recent    date.       An    analogous    exaggeration   has 
widely  prevaib.-d  with  regard  to  the  custom  of 
resorting   to   these    gloomy  vaults    as    places    of 
concealment  in  times  of  persecution.     We  can- 
not fairly  doubt  that  they  occasionally  served  as  ' 
'places  of  refuge,  though  it  is  not  always  e.'ioy  to 
drtermine  whether  the  language  used   refer.s  to 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  cemetery,  or  to  the 
cellule,  the  basilicas,  and   other  buildings  which 
had  gradually   risen   in   the  urei  that  lay  above 
them  ;  but  that  which  was  at  moht  exceptional 
hajj  been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  the  rule. 

We  ha.ve  direct  evjilence  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Ooth»  under  Vitiges,  when  they  ^acked  Koine,  A.D. 
b'M,  extended  to  tiie  catacombs,  "  tcclesiae  et  cor- 
pora Hanctoiuni  martyrum  extenninatae  sunt  a 
Gothis"  (Anast.  §  \Mi).  Oii  their  retirement  the 
hivoc  they  had  committed  waa  repaired  by  I'ope 
Vigiiius,  who  replace!  the  brokiu  and  mutilated 
epitaph»  of  I'o[>e  bamaxuii  by  copies,  not  always  ! 
▼•ry  correct.  The»c  good  deedn  stand  reconied  in 
An  i(ucri[>tion  of  thi*  popt;  now  jn  the  (Jallery  of 
the  V.iticiin  : —  j 
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"  Dum  poritnra  Getae  posuissent  castra  sub  urbem 

Movcrunt  Sanctis  bella  nefanda  prius, 
Totaque  sacrilego  venerunt  corde  sepulchra 

Martyribus  quondam  rile  sacrata  plis. 
Quos  luoubtraute  Deo  Duniasua  slbi  Papa  probate* 

Affixo  nionuit  carmine  jure  coli ; 
Sed  periit  titulus  coufracto  marmore  sanctus 

Nee  tamen  his  iterum  posse  latere  fuit. 
Diruta  Vigilius  nam  posthaec  Papa  gemisceng 

Hostibus  expulsis  omne  novavit  opus." 

The  reverence  for  the  catacombs  was  now 
gradually  dying  out.  One  pope  after  another 
attempted  to  revive  it  by  their  decree.-?,  but. 
without  any  permanent  effect.  John  III.,  circa 
A.D.  568,  restored  the  cemeteries  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  "and  ordered  that  oblations"  (the 
Eucharistic  elements),  "  cruets,  and  lights  ['  ob- 
lationes,  ampullae  '  (var.  lect.  '  amulae  '),  vel '  lu- 
minaria '],  should  be  supplied  from  the  Laterau 
every  Sunday"  (Anast.  §  110).  It  is  also  re- 
corded in  commendation  of  Sergius  I.,  A.D.  687- 
701,  that  when  he  was  a  presbyter  it  was  his 
wont  to  "  celebrate  mass  diligently  through  the 
ditl'erent  cemeteries"  (Anast.  §  158).  In  the 
next  century,  circa  735,  Gregory  III.,  a  zealous 
builder  and  repairer  of  churches,  arranged  a 
body  of  priests  to  celebrate  mass,  and  provided 
that  lights  and  oblations  should  be  furnished  from 
the  palace  for  all  the  cemeteries  round  Rome 
(Anast.  §  204).  In  neither  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, can  we  affirm  that  the  reference  is  chiefly 
to  underground  cemeteries  or  catacombs. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  reli- 
gious spoliation  of  the  catacombs,  from  which 
they  have  suffered  more  irreparably  than  from 
any  violence  offered  by  sacrilegious  hands. 
The  injuries  commenced  by  the  Goths  had  been 
repeated  by  the  Lombards  under  Astolphus, 
A.D.  956.  But  these  invaders  did  little  more 
than  complete  the  devastation  which  was  being 
already  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  those 
by  whom  these  cemeteries  should  have  beea 
religiously  tended.  The  slathfulness  and  neglect 
manifested  towards  these  hallowed  places  are 
feelingly  deplored  by  Paul  I.  in  a  Constitution 
dated  June  2,  a.d.  761.  Not  only  were  sheep 
and  oxen  allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  but 
folds  had  been  set  up  in  them  and  they  had 
been  defiled  with  all  manner  of  corruption. 
The  holy  father  therefore  resolved  to  trans- 
late the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  enshrine 
them  in  a  church  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his 
paternal  mansion  (Anast.  §  259,  260).  Paul's 
immediate  successors  reversed  his  policy,  and 
u.sed  'all  their  endeavours  to  restore  the  lost 
glories  of  the  catacombs,  But  it  was  too  late, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  changed.  As  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  sacred  relics  from  dese- 
cration. Paschal,  A.D.  817-827,  was  forced  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Paul,  July  20,  A.D. 
817.  He  translated  to  the  church  of  .St.  Pras- 
sede,  as  recorded  in  an  inscrij)tion  still  to  be 
read  there,  no  less  than  2300  bodies.  The  work 
was  continued  by  succeeding  jiopes,  and  many 
caijtioarls  of  relics>  are  recorded  to  have  been 
transferred  at  this  period  from  the  catacombs  to 
the  Pantheon.  The  sacred  treasures  which  had 
given  the  catacombs  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  devout  having  been  removed,  all  interest  in 
them  ceased.  Henceforward  all  inducement  to 
visit  them  was  lost,  and  with  some  insigriilicant 
exceptions  the  catacombs   lapsed   into  complete 
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oblivion,  in  which  they  remained  wrapped  for 
more  than  six  centuries.  It  \va.s  not  till  May 
31,  1578,  that  their  fortuitous  discovery  re- 
vealed to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  Rome 
the  hidden  treasures^  that  lay  beneath  their  feet, 
and  awoke  an  interest  which,  though  sometimes 
flagging  and  not  always  intelligently  exercised, 
has  never  since  expired,  and  which  the  combined 
genius,  learning,  and  imlustry  of  Marchi,  and 
his  i)upils,  the  brothers  De  Rossi,  together  with 
the  remarkable  discoveries  which  have  rewarded 
their  researches,  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  known  how  to  interpret  and  employ  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  have  of  late  raised 
to  a  pitch  that  has  never  before  been  equalled. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
record  the  names  and  trace  the  labours  of  the 
investigators  who  have  employed  themselves  in 
this  Hold  of  research.  This  will  be  found  in  the 
chronological  sketch  prefixed  to  Raoul-Rochette's 
excellent  and  unpreju  liced  little  work,  ^'•Tab- 
leau (fes  Cittacoinljci  de  Ro.ne"  Paris,  1853,  as 
well  as  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Roma 
Suttcrranen  of  De  Rossi,  and  the  Knglish  abridge- 
ment by  Dr.  North  cote  and  the  Rev.  W.  K 
Brownlow,  London,  18<)9. 

Z>t'A'  ription. — Tlie  catacombs  of  Rome,  to 
which  as  the  most  interesting  and  most  thoroughly 
investigated  of  the  .subterranean  cemeteries  our 
present  remarks  will  be  confined,  consist  of  a  vast 
labyrinth  of  narrow  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries  excavated  in  the  strata  of  volcanic  earth 
that  underlie  the  (ity  and  its  neighbourhood, 
for  the  jiurpose  of  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
These  galleries  arc  excavated  at  different  levels, 
forming  various  stories  or  piaui,  one  beneath  the 
other,  communicating  by  narrow  flights  of  steep 
stairs  cut  in  the  native  rock,  as  well  as  by  shafts 
and  wells  sunk  tor  the  purpose  of  affording  light 
and  air.  These  stories  of  galleries  lie  one  below 
the  other  soir^times  to  the  number  of  five,  or 
even,  as  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  of 
seven.     The  galleries  as  a  rule  preserve  the  level 


Bootion  of  th«  Crypt  of  8t  Larlna  tn  the  CaUoomb  of  Bl  OftlUatog, 
ftom  De  HuaL 

of  the  pi'ino  to  which  tlioy  belong,  so  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  meet  with  galleries,  gradually  dc- 
Bcending  by  an  inclim^d  plane  to  <\  lower  storv. 
The  only  commuii. cation,  as  a  rub,  between  the 
fttories  i«  by  flights  of  steps.  The  lowest  are  usually 


the  latest;  the  additional  labour  of  removing  the 
earth  from  the  greater  de]»th  not  being  under- 
taken until  the  want  of  burial  space  in  the  story 
above  forced  it  u]>on  its  possessors.  Instances 
occur  where  a  stratum  of  considerable  thickness 
having  been  left  by  the  original  constructor! 
between  two  stories  of  amhulacra,  an  interme- 
diate story  (a  tnczzanine  or  entresol),  h;is  been 
excavated  in  later  times.  These  corridors,  or 
anihiilacra,  follow  no  definite  system.  They  more 
usually  than  not  run  in  straight  lines,  fonnmg 
an  intricate  network  continually  crossing  and 
recrossing  one  another  at  different  angles,  a;:d 
as  no  law  of  parallelism  is  adopted  in  laying  out 
the  plan,  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any 
system.  These  galleries  are  not  merely  passages 
of  access  to  the  cemetery,  but  themselves  con- 
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0*ll«rx  with  "  Locnli."  from  Nortboote'a  '  Bom«  Sottemae*. 

stitute  the  cemetery.  They  do  not  conduct  to 
the  places  of  interment,  but  the  dead  are  interred 
in  them.  The  walls  are  vertical,  and  (as  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut)  are  pierced  on 
each  side  with  long  low  horizontal  recesses,  oom- 
mencing  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  rising  tier  above  tier,  like  the  berths  in  a  ship's 
cabin,  to  the  number  of  five,  six,  and  sometimes 
even  twelve  ranges.  They  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  an  intervening  shelf  of  tufa  a.s  thin 
as  was  compatible  with  security.  The  length  of 
these  niches  is  almost  invariably  in  the  direction 
of  the  gallery.  This  form  was  much  easier  to 
excavate,  and  enabled  the  corpse  to  be  laid  in  its 
tomb  with  greater  facility  and  reverence  than 
when  the  reccs*  entered  deep  into  the  rock,  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  corridor.  Kxamples 
of  this  latter  form  do  exist  in  the  Roman  cata- 
coniKs,  but  very  rarely.  Padre  Marchi,  Monu- 
menti  dellc  Arti  Christ.  Prim.  pp.  110,  225,  tav. 
xiv.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  gives  a  description  and  engra- 
vings of  20  specimens  discovered  by  him  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca  (see  ground  plan).  The 
same  motle  of  construction  appears  in  the  heathen 
catacombs  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  Saracens  at 
Taormina,  engraved  by  D'Agincourt,  pi.  ix.  The 
name  given  in  moilern  times  to  these  sepulchral 
cavities  is  I'X^lus.  The  original  term,  appearing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  in  the  inscrip 
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tions  of  the  catacomhs,  was  locus.  The  word 
toculus,  properly  signified  a  l>ier  or  a  cojpn, 
*'cujus  (Agiipeti)  corpus  in  loculo  plumbeo  trans- 
latura  est  (Constantinopoli)  usque  in  basilicam  B. 
Petri   apostoli "    (Anastas.   lix.   §  95 ;    cf.   Ibid. 
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Locnli  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Cyriaca,  from  Mai  cLi. 

l.'siii.  110),  and  is  iucorrectly  applied  to  the 
grnvf.  Its  use  iu  this  sense  was  introduced  by 
Lupi  in  the  early  part  ot'  the  18th  century.  He 
writes  "  loculum  apjjello  excavatum  in  coeme- 
terii  parietibus  fenestram  parvani  ad  unum  alte- 
rumve  cadaver  excipiendum  "  (Lupi,  Dissert,  ad 
Set.  Martyr.  Ei  ituph.  1734-,  p.  2,  note  ^).  Each 
recess  usually  contained  a  single  body.  But 
instances  are  by  no  means  rare  where  by  in- 
creasing its  depth  it  was  made  capable  of  re- 
ceiving two,  three,  or  four  corpses.  Such  recesses 
were  designated  bisf/mi,  tiisomi,  quadriaomi,  etc., 
according  to  the  number  of  bodies  for  which  they 
were  destined.  Examples  of  the  use  of  all  these 
tenns  appear  in  the  epitaphs.  Bisomi :  from 
that  of  St.  Callistus,  "  Donata  se  viv.  emit  sibi 
et  Maxentiae  locum  bisomum."  (Boldetti,  p. 
*286.)  "  Sergius  et  Junius  Fossores  B.  N.  M.  in 
pace  bisom."  (Boldetti,  p.  6.5.)  "  Hoctavie  coivgi 
neofite  bisomv.  maritus  fecit"  (Bosio,  p.  507). 
Trisomi:  "  Seberus,  Leontius  Bictorinus.  Tri- 
soinu  "  (Bosio,  p.  216).  "  Se  biba  (viva)  emet 
Domnina  locum  a  Successum  trisomu  ubi  positi," 
(lb.).  Quadrisomi :  "Consulatu  Nicomaci  Fhibiani 
locum  Marmorari  quadrisomum  "  (Maitland,  p. 
39;  see  Marchi,  pp.  115-117.)  The /ocu.'t  were 
in  later  times  purchased  of  the  sextons,  fossores, 
and  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  already  given 
show,  not  unfrequently  in  a  person's  lifetime. 
Another  example  is  the  following  ungrammatifal 
epitaph  from  Bosio,  lib.  iii.  c.  41.  "  Locus  liene- 
nati  Jl  et  Gaudiosae  compares  ||  se  vivi  compnra- 
rerunt  |1  ab  Anastasio  et  Antiocho  FS.  (fosso- 
ribus)."  An  inscription  from  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  given  by  Burgon,  Letters  from  Rome, 
p.  181,  no.  25,  acqtiaints  us  with  the  price  paid, 
1500  folles  (the  foUis  is  said  at  that  time  to 
have  been  equivalent  to  an  (J>olm),  and  that  the 
bargain  was  struck  in  the  presenie  of  Sevorus 
•nd  Laurt^nce  his  brother  sexton.  "  Emit  locum 
•b  Arlltaemisium  visomnm  i|  hoc  est  et  prae- 
tium  II  datum  Fossor  Fhila||ro  yd  *st  P'ol.  N.  X 
8.  PraelJHffntia  Severi  Fosg.  #;t  Laurent."  Srtme- 
time«  Ifj-uli  were  excavated  by  the  heirs  of  the 
foKKor  with  whom  the  bargain  was  made,  '♦  fos- 
•/.r,.  'li  .podentibun"  (De  KoHhi,  R.  S.  i.  215). 
are  found  of  all  .si/e.s,  from  thonc  »uit- 
»"••  I'll  ;in  infant  of  a  few  dayn  oM  which  ocur 
by  thousaodA  to  th'me  adapted  to  the  bu  iv  of  ;i 

21 


full  gro";  n  man.  In  the  more  ancient  galleries 
ajiertures  of  various  dimensions  occur  confusedly, 
having  been  formed  as  occasion  required.  The 
earlv  IgcuU  are  also  of  much  larger  dimensions 
tnau  was  needful  for  the  reception  of  the  body, 
and  neither  in  the  form  of  the  niches  themselves 
nor  in  their  arrangement  does  the  idea  of  eco- 
nomy of  space  shew  itself.  But  experience  taught 
the  excavators  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  space 
at  command,  and  Marchi,  pp.  112,  113,  tav.  xv., 
produces  an  example  from  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cyriaca,  where  the  loculi  are  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  their  dimensions,  every  square  inch 
of  rock  being  utilised  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  stability.  In  some  cases  the  back  wall  of 
the  loculus  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  the  opening  is  set  at  an  angle,  forming  a 
trapezoidal  recess  in  which  bodies  of  ditferent 
stature  might  lie  side  by  side  (see  annexed 
ground  plan  and  section)  (Marchi,  tav.,  xv. 
xviii.).  In  later  times  space  was  also  economised 
by  making  the  recess  wide  at  the  head  and 
narrow  at  the  feet.  Examples  are  not  wanting 
of  graves  being  dug  like  those  of  our  own  day  in 
the  floor  of  the  coi-ridors.  Marchi  gives  instances 
from  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius  and  Callisttis, 
tav.  xxi.  xxvi.  etc.  But  they  are  very  un- 
frequent.  The  loculi,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  body  were  closed  with  great  care,  either  with 
slabs  of  marble  (tabulae)  or   with   large  tiles, 


Plan  of  above  locoU  (tntximi)  from  the  Catacomb  of  St  Cynaca« 
from  Marchi. 

usually  three,  very  exactly  cemented  together, 
and  luted  round  with  lime  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gases  of  the  putrefying  bodies.  The  tiles 
closing  the  early  loculi  in  the  cemetery  of  Domi- 
tilla  are  of  vast  size.  (De  Rossi,  Bullett.  Je  Ant. 
Christ.  Magg.,  1865.)  On  the  slabs  of  the 
earlier  loculi,  e.g.  in  the  cemeteries  of  Priscilla 
and  Domitilla,  the  name  is  only  painted  in 
red  and  black  pigment,  not  cut  or  scratched 
(Fabretti  Insc.  Dom.  viii.  p.  579  ;  Aringhi,  R.  S. 
iv.  87,  p.  126;  Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  1).  The 
striking  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Mihnan 
(I.at.  Ckr.  i.  p.  27),  "  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  first  three  centuries  the  church  of  Home 
was  a  Greek  religious  colony  ;"  that  its  language, 
organisation,  writers,  scriptures,  liturgy,  were 
Greek,  is  evidenced  by  the  in.scriptions  on  the«e 
primitive  burial  places.  They  are  alnmst  exclu- 
»ively  in  Greek.  When  engravecl  the  letters  are 
often  coloured  with  vermilion.  J'.iit  an  immenHt 
number  of  loculi   are  entirely   dehtitutc  of  any 
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iDscriplion  (Bosio,  lib.  iii.  c.  41  ;  Boldetti,  lib.  ii. 
c.  1  ;  Lupi,p.  H8).  On  these  slabs  were  engraved 
the  funeral  ioscription  or  ej>itaph,  often  accom- 
panied with  some  of  the  more  usual  Christian 
emblems,  the  dove,  the  anchor,  or  the  monogram 

■  of  Christ.  The  word  ^<6u/a  appears  in  some  of 
the  epitaphs,  e.g.,  of  a  master  to  a-  pupil, 
"Posvit  tab  via  magister  discenti  Pempino  bene- 
roerenti "  (Marchi,  p.  119).  "  Bicentivs  karo 
iilio    karissimo    benemerenti    posvit    tabvla   qvi 

.bixit  annos  iii  et  dies  xxii"  (76.  p.  120).     Both 

.  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Cyriaca. 

A  small  glass  vessel  containing  indications  of 
the  presence  of  a  red  fluid,  is  often  found  em- 
bedded in  the  mortar  at  one   extremity  of  the 

.loculus.  This  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a 
certain  mark  of  a  martyr's  tomb,  the  "  Congre- 

:  gation  of  lielics"  having  so  decided  (Apr.  10, 
1()68),  the  red  sediment   being  supposed   to   be 

i  blood.     But  this  o])inion  has  long  ceased  to  be 

.  entertained   by  the  best  and  most  unprejudiced 

•  Christian  archaeologists  who  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  the  vessel  contained  Eucharistic  wine, 

.  and   was  used   at  the    funeral   agape.     [Glass, 

•  Christian.]  Incised  on  the  slab,  or  scratched  on 
the  mortar,  the  palm  branch  is  one  of  the  symbols 
that  most  constantly  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  the  locu'us.     This  also  has  been  authorita- 

•  lively  declared  to  be  an  indisi)utable  evidence  of 
a  martyr's  tomb,  "  palmam  et  vas  sanguine 
tinctum  ]>ro  signis  certissimis  martyrii  haberi," 
(^Decree  of  t'^c  Cong,  of  Relics,  u.  s.),  and  has  been 
.IS  completely  set  aside  by  later  and  less  enthu- 
siastic investigators.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
thai  the  oi)itaphs  found  in  connection  with  the 
palm  branch,  have  as  a  rule,  no  reference  to  a 
martyr's  death, 'this  symbol  is  found  on  tombs 
prepared  by  individuals  in  their  lifetime  (e.  g., 
"  Leo])ardus  .se  biv.  fecit"  between  two  palm 
branches,  Boldetti,  p.  2G4),  and  decorates  those 
of  young  children  (/6.  p.  208);  dignifies  that  of 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  died  in  schism, 
(/6.  p.  2f)2)  ;  and  even  appears   on  pagan  tonib- 

.  stones  (/"ft.  p.  281,  sq.).  is'ot  a  few  of  the  marble 
slabs  {ta'>n(itc\  closing  the  locuH,  prove  on  exami- 
nation, like  .some  of  our  mediaeval  sepulchral 
brasses,  to  have  been  used  before,  their  back 
bearing  a  second  inscription.  These  are  known 
as    Ojiisthographs.      They    are    usually    heathen 

•  slabs,  but  not  always.  One  described  by  Marchi, 
p.  5."{,  bears  ou  one  side  "  Hilara  in  Pace,"  and  on 
the  other  "  Irene  in  Pace " — both  Christian. 
Boldetti.  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  supplies  a  large  number  of 
examples  of  these  twice  used  slabs.  Mabillon 
{Iter.  It'll.  ]).  13G),  writes  of  this  custom,  "  Chris- 
tianis  mos  erat  ut  e  sepulchris  gentilium  lapides 
revelltTcnt  in  suos  usus,  et  relicta  ex  ea  parte 
quae  interiora  Christian!  tumuli  spectabat  pro- 
fana  insrriptione  alinni  in  exteriore  apponerent 

,  ritu  Christiiino  "  (CL  Idem.  Euseb.  Roman,  p.  34  ; 
Marchi,  pj).  W.\,  \'i:\). 

Besides  the  ofnstluujmph-i  where  a  heathen  slab 
,  has  been  applied  to  aCliristian  use  no  inconsider- 
.  able  number  of  distinctly  pagan  epitaphs  has  been 
•discovereil,  in  which  no  such  transformation  has 
taken  place.     Boldetti,   lib.  ii.  c.  9,  gives  no  les.s 
than  r>7  heathen  inscri|)tions  without  any  Chris- 
tian admixture  from  the  various  catacombs,  and 
the  list  might  be  very  largely   increased.     One 
such  is  mentioned  by  Mabillon   in  his  Iter.  Ttili- 
cum.  Mui\  It.  vol,  i.  p.  47,  which  though   it  was 
destitute  of  Christian  tokens  was  sent  to  Tou- 


louse as  the  slab  of  a  su])posed  martn,  Juli 
Euodia,  when  it  was  really  that  of  C.ista  her 
mother,  and  was  pagan.  Id  Bohietti,  p.  447,  we 
have  a  curious  heathen  slab  from  St.  Agnft.s,  with 
the  inscription  *'  Domine  frater  ilaris  semper 
ludere  talula"  and  symbols  of  gaming.  De 
Kossi  found  pagan  sarcophagi  and  pagan  inscrip- 
tions in  the  catacomb  of  Callistus  in  excavations 
made  under  his  own  eye  {Hum.  Sott.  ii.  pp.  169, 
281-290).  It  has  been  usually  held  that  these  were 
slabs  which  had  been  removed  from  the  heathen 
tombs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  catacombs  after  the 
Christian  religion  had  become  dominant,  and 
brought  down  to  be  re-engraved  and  fitted  for 
their  new  purpose.  ''  Primos  Christianos  Paga- 
norum  memorias  titulosque  surt'uratos  esse  et 
suis  loculis  coemiterialibus  claudendis  propriis  no- 
minibus  insculptis  et  protanorum  absconditis  aut 
abrasis  .  .  .  ostendere  possumus"  (Fabretti  /nsc. 
Ant.  p.  307).  But  another  and  widely  different 
view  has  lately  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Parker 
and  othei's,  that  the  rigid  separation  usually  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  Christians  and  heathen 
in  the  places  of  sepulture  was  not  .nlways  main- 
tained, and  that  when  in  the  fourth  century  the 
burning  of  the  dead  ceased  the  catacombs  became 
the  common  burial  places  of  Rome  for  heathen 
anil  Christians  alike.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  in  connection  with  the  catacombs  in 
which  fuller  light  may  show  that  the  traditional 
view  requires  some  modification,  but  which 
munt  wait  the  result  of  further  investigations 
for  complete  resolution.  A  class  of  mixed  in- 
scriptions remains  to  be  noticed  in  whicli  the 
heathen  formula  D.  M.,  or  even  the  full  Dis 
Mani'ms  appears  in  connection  with  Christian 
phraseology  and  Christian  emblems.  ''  Debita 
sacratis  manibus  otficia  "  is  quoted  from  Gruter 
by  Fabretti  fnscr.  D(jin.  112  A.,  as  a  Christian 
inscription.  From  the  same  collection  (Gruter, 
MLXi.)  he  also  gives  one  in  which  occurs  the  line 
"Sanctique  Manes  nobis  petentibus  adsint,"  in 
connection  with  the  clause  "  (juievit  in  pace," 
and  the  term,  '' deposit io."  Other  inscriptions 
from  Fabretti's  collection  evidence  the  same 
lingering  retention  of  heathen  furmula  and  phra- 
seologv  in  the  expressions  "  Lachesis,  "  "  Taena- 
riae  fauces,"  "  fatis  erejitus  iniquis,*'  and  the  like. 
The  strangely  unchristian  phrase  '*  Tartarea 
custodia  "  occurs  in  the  epitaph  of  a  presbyter 
(Fabr.  p.  329,  no.  484).  "  Domus  aeterna  "  is  by 
no  means  infrequent:  e.g.  *'  Florentia  quae  vixit 
annis  xxvi  Crescens  fecit  Venemerenti  et  sibi  et 
suis  domu  aeterna  in  pace"  (ib.  p.  114,  no. 
2S9).  The  untenable  fallacy  contended  for  by 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  II,  Fabretti.  and  the  earlier 
school  of  antitjuaries,  that  the  letters  D.  M. 
stood  tor  DiO  JAj.ci'mo  has  been  deservedly  ex- 
ploded. De  Ros.si  allows  that  they  can  only 
stand  for  I>is  Manibus,  and  we  may  safely  regard 
the  occurrence  of  these  letters  on  Christian 
tombstones  as  an  instructive  example  of  the 
slowness  with  which  an  entire  peo}>!o  changes 
its  ancestral  faith,  and  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  certain  usages  are  clung  to  long  after 
their  real  force  and  meaning  has  passed  away.* 


*■  f>n  this  subject  and  Its  kindred  fopi.s  the  r]ihpas> 
sionntp  verdict  of  Is-nn  Merivale  may  he  read  with 
a-lvantagp.  "  Hie  I^TnI  (lirlstlans  at  Honif  ilid  not  »f>p* 
rate  ihcrasPlvcs  from  Ihe  heathens,  tvtr  renounce  thetf 
ordinary  callmjs;   Ibcy  ialemiarrled  with  uiibeIli»Tf!»~ 
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Examples  are  not  wanting  where  the  work  of 
excavation  has  not  been  completed,  and  the  form 
of  the  loculus  is  still  seen  as  it  was  sketched  by 
the  fossores  on  the  wall  of  the  ambulacrum. 

The  bodies  of  the  faithful  were  not  buried 
naked,  but  with  the  same  feeling  of  reverence 
tiiat  pervaded  the  whole  rite,  were,  like  that  of 
their  Master,  wrapt  in  linen  cloths  "  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."  Sometimes  the 
body  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet ;  sometimes  swathed 
ill  many  lengths  of  bands,  in  the  same  fashion 
as  Lazarus  is  represented  in  the  early  Christian 
pictures  and  bas  reliefs.  Bosio  assures  us  that 
in  his  investigations  he  found  instances  of  both 
modes.  He  mentions  that,  in  excavating  the 
foundations  for  St.  Peter's,  bodies  were  exhumed 
bound  with  linen  bands,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen  very  many  wrapt  in  linen  sheets  of  exceed- 
ing fineness,  which  fell  to  dust  at  a  touch  (Bosio, 
li.  S.  cap.  19;  Marchi,  p.  19).  The  story  of  the 
double  discovery  of  the  body  of  St.  Caecilia  lirst 
by  Pope  Paschal,  c.  820,  and  then  by  Cardinal 
Sfundrati,  A.D.  1599,  in  the  robes  of  golden  tissue 
she  had  worn  in  life  is  familiar.  (It  may  be  read 
in  Northcote,  B.  S.  pp.  154-157.)  That  the 
bodies  placed  in  the  locuH  were  embalmed  is  pro- 
bable from  the  known  custom  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Boldetti,  lib.  i.  c.  59,  affirms  that  on  re- 
peated occasions  when  he  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  a  grave  in  the  catacombs  the  assem- 
bled company  were  conscious  of  a  spicy  odour 
dirtusing  itself  from  the  tomb.  Of  this  custom 
Prudentius  writes : 

*'  Aspersaque  myrrha  Subaeo, 
Corpus  mcdioaiuine  servat," 

(in  Ji'xeq.  \ti.  Hymu  10). 

Another  and  ruder  mode  of  averting  the  evils 
which  might  arise  from  the  putrefaction  of  the 
bodies  in  galleries  which  were  the  frequent  resort 
of  the  living  was  to  bury  the  corpse  in  quick 
lime.  Padre  Marchi  remarked  frequent  exam- 
pies  of  this  custom,  especially  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes.  The  lime  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  between  two  winding  sheets,  one  coarser 
and  the  other  finer,  of  the  ti.ssue  of  which  it 
retained  the  impress  (Marchi,  p.  19). 

Interment  in  the  loculus  though  infinitely  the 
most  common,  was  not  the  only,  and  perhai)S  not 
the  earliest  mode  adopted  by  the  Christians. 
Cav.  de  Rossi  has  been  led  by  his  investigations 
tothe  conclusion  that  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
lurial  wa»  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chamberH,  and  that  burial  in  the  loculus  was  of 
biter  date.  The  ti'uth  may  however  be  that  the 
bolj.-,  f,f  the  wealthier  were  laid  in  sarco/jh<if/i, 
wi>i  ;i  must  have  always  been  costly,  while  the 
frieu  1.-*  of  the  poorer  contented  themselves  with 
a  «imple  loculus  in  the  wall.  The  Cemetery  of 
St.  Uomitilla  at  Tor  Marancia,  which  is  consi- 
der«!d  by  Oe  Ko.ssi  to  be  the  monument  of  a  Christian 
family  of  di.stinction,  and  is  shown  by  the  classi- 
cal chararter  of  its  architecture  and  decoration  to 
have  belonged  to  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
affords  examples  of  interment  in  sarcophagi,  as 

o^  eren  In  their  anions  with  one  anoih^r  dl<l  tbey 
fi  «l»^t  the  ordinary  fomjH  of  law.  It  would  het-m  that 
Uk-jt  Imml  lh*lr  dead  afur  Ihf  Roman  fashion"  (can 
Uji«»*  ib^jwri  U>  hf  tr-n*  t).  "  natlnT<d  IbHr  hhIij-h  into  tho 
••fWilchrri  </t  th«lr  patrona,  and  lnM;rib<'d  over  tli«-in  iho 
dutomary  dMllcatk>ri  Uj  i1j«-  iHoine  SpirU$."~-UiMO>ry  nf 
UU  Humn^n*,  cb.  Ur. 


well  as  of  the  transition  from  the  sarcophagus  to 
the  loculus,  in  some  graves  which  "  though  really 
mere  shelves  in  the  wall  are  so  disguised  by 
stucco  and  painting  on  the  outside  as  to  present 
to  passers  by  the  complete  outward  appearance 
of  a  sarcophagus  "  (De  Rossi,  B.  S.  i.  187,  195 
267;  Northcote,  B.  S.  p.  72,  73).  Another 
example  is  the  so-called  Capella  Graera  of  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  This  crypt  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  formed  in  the  galleries  of  an 
ancient  areruiria,  not  hollowed  out  of  the  tufa 
but  constructed  of  brick.  The  burial-places 
here  are  not  locic'i,  but  large  arched  recesses 
destined  to  contain  sarcophagi  of  which  in 
Bosio's  time  numerous  fragments  remained,  and 
some  still  exist  (Bosio,  E.  S.  513,  533;  D^.  Rossi, 
jR.  S.  i.  188  sq.).  The  cemetery  of  Domitilla  con- 
tains also  numerous  examples  of  sarcophagi  of 
terra  cotta  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  ambukicrn. 
Another  form  of  interment  analogous  to  the 
sarcophagus  was  that  in  the  Tab'e  Tomh  or  Se- 
polcro  a  mensa,  an  oblong  chest  either  hollowed 
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Table  Tomb. 

out  in  the  living  rock,  or  built  up  of  masonry 
slabs  of  stone  or  large  tiles,  and  closed  by  a  heavy 
slab  of  marble  lying  horizontally  on  the  top,  form- 
ing a  table.  The  rock  was  excavated  above  the 
tomb,  to  form  a  rectangular  recess.  When  the 
niche  assumed  a  circular  form,  which  is  the  more 
frequent  though  not  the  earlier  shape,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  arcosolium  [Arcosolium.]    Both 


Aroosulioin. 

forms  of  tomb  are  met  with  in  the  galleries 
among  the  loculi,  but  their  more  usual  position 
is  in  the  sepulchral  chambers,  or  cuhicula,  which 
oi)ened  out  of  the  galleries.  The  table  tomb  some- 
times stands  in  front  of  the  wall,  projecting 
from  it,  like  the  altar  tombs  of  our  own  churches. 
Examples  of  this  arrangement  appear  in  the 
tombs  of  the  presbyters  Eusebius  and  Gregorius 
in  the  papal  cry))t  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callis- 
tus  (l)(i  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  tav.  I.  A.).  More 
frequently  it  is  let  into  the  wall,  and  stands  in  a 
recess,  as  we  see  in  the  tomb  assigned  i)y  l)e 
Ro.s8i  to  St.  Zephyrinus,  which  formed  the  original 
altar  in  the  same  crypt  (fb.  pp.  '20,  21,  51), 
and  that  of  St.  Cornelius  in  the  same  cataconib 
(lb.  vol.  i.  p.  284,  tab.  v.).  The  arched  form  or 
(irc')soliuin  proper  is  not  found  in  the  more  ancient 
cemeteries,  or  in  the  earliest  constructed  cu'iiculd. 
This  is  an  iudiculion  of  date  of  groat  importance 
in  determining  the  relative  anti(|uily  of  (hf) 
catHCdiiibs.  De  Ronsi  rem-irks  (v(d.  ii.  p.  245) 
that  ''the  arcosolium   Is   the  dominant  form  iu 
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erery  p.irt  of  the  socmd  an<l  third  art'.",  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  and  ajifiears  frequently 
in  some  of  the  crypts  a  Ided  to  the  original  rect- 
angular area  to  unite  it  to  the  second  area,  but 
is  entirely  wanting  (with  one  e.\cej»tion  which 
serves  only  to  prove  the  rule)  in  all  the  cuhoul i 
of  the  primitive  area,  even  in  the  most  noble 
and  illustrious  of  its  sepulchres  "  (Cf.  De  Rossi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  284,  28o  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  21). 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  places  of  interment 
111  the  ani'miurra,  the  catacombs  contain  an  im- 
mense number  of  sepulchral  chambers  or  cttbi- 
cvlii.  each  enshrining  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
f.f  dead,  as  well  in  t'lbl-  tombs  and  (jrrosolia  as 
ID  loculi  pierced  in  the  walls.     These  were  origi- 


In  tlie  Catacomb ol  St.  Xgnes,  wiUi  seafs  bewn  ont  of  the  rock. 

niilly  family  burial  places,  excavated  and  embel- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  friends  of  the 
departed,  and  from  the  date  of  their  first  con- 
struction served  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  feast  and  ag.ipa,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral,  and  its  successive  anniversaries.  In 
times  of  persecution  they  may  have  supplied 
places  of  religious  assembly  where  the  faith- 
ful might  gather  in  security  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  mysteries  at  the  graves  of  the 
departed  martyrs  and  others  whose  faith  they 
might  be  soon  called  to  follow  and  seal  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  The  name  cuhicn- 
Inin  is  of  exclusively  Christian  use  as  applied  to 
places  of  intermeut.  We  find  it  repeatedlv  used 
in  that  sense  in  the  Liber  /'ontific  (lis  of  Anasta- 
sius.  In  the  lif<>  of  Sixtus  III.  x'.v.  4:i2-44(\  it  is 
distinctly  used  for  a  t'amily  vault  "Cujus  "  (Bassi) 
*'  corpus  se))clivit  ad  Beatum  I'etrum  apostolum 
in  cubiculo  jjarentum  ejus"  (.Anast.  xlvi  §  8.S). 
Padre  Marchi,  j).  I'M,  gives  several  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs  themselves,  in  which  the 
term  occurs  m  this  reference  :  e.g.  CviucvLVM 
DoMiTiANi;  CdiucuuTs  Kal.  GArnr.N'Ti  Ar- 
OKNTARI,  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistus. 
An  inscrij)tion  of  the  year  XMi  given  bv  De  Rossi, 
No.  45,  indicates  the  family  vault  of  Aurelia 
Martina  CfHicruM  Ai'kkliak  Mautixak. 
'•These  inscriptions  indicate,"  writes  Marchi,  p. 
101,  "that  in  the  fourth  century  the  persons 
named  caused  that  their  own  ctibiciih  should  be 
excavated  at  their  own  expense.  Each  cuhiculum 
was  of  su(Ticient  dimensi»ins  to  serve  for  several 
generations  of  their  respective  families.  If  it 
proved  insutficient  loculi  were  added  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  cubiculum"    Sometimes 
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we  find  the  arch  of  an  arcosoH'itn  of  the  first 
century  cut  through  aad  used  as  a  door  or  en- 
trance to  a  second  ubiculum  exciivated  in  its  rear, 
the  original  sarcoj)hagus  being  rem  .ved  aui 
carried  to  the  back  of  the  chapel  that  other 
bodies  might  be  placed  near  it  (BuL'd^n.  di Ar.h. 
Chi-iid.  1867).  The  number  of  these  sepuKhrnl 
chambers  is  almost  beyond  computa  Jcm.  Marchi 
reckons  more  than  sixty  in  the  eightli  part  of  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Agnes'.  In  that  «)f  St.  Callistus 
they  amount  to  some  hundred.s.  They  are 
equally  frequent  in  the  other  cemeteries.  Their 
form  is  very  varied.  In  the  catacomb  of  St.  Cal- 
listus, with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  rect- 
angular, and  that  appears  to  have'  been  the 
earlier  shape.  But  the  plates  of  Marchi,  Boldetti, 
&c.,  afford  examples  of  many  other  form.s,  tri- 
angular, pentagonal,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  circu- 
lar, and  semi-circular.  Among  the  examples 
given  by  Boldetti,  pp.  14,  15,  and  Marchi,  tav. 
xxiii.,  of  which  we  give  a  plan  and  section,  one 


Section  of  Cobicalum  frum  Cataoomb  of  8L  CallUtru. 

from  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  is  circular,  with  a 
domed  vault,  and  is  surrounded  by  six  arched 
niches.  Another  from  that  of  St.  Helena  on  the 
Via  L\bicana  is  square,  with  an  insulated  tomb  in 
the  centre,  the  roof  being  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns standing  tjuite  free  of  the  walls,  cut  out  ol 
the  native  tufa.  The  roof  is  sometimes  a  barrel 
vault,  sometimes  a  coved  ceiling,  nearly  flat:  in 
one  instance,  it  expands  into  a  lot'ty  dome,  lighted 
by  a  luniin  tc  (liosio,  p.  489,  Marchi,  tav.  xxxi.). 
Both  the  root',  the  vaults,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
arcosolia  are  generally  coated  with  stucco,  acd 
richly  decorated  with  religious  paintings.  In 
the  later  restorations  the  walls  are  oAen  veneered 
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with  plates  of  costly  marble  [Platonia].  In  a 
verv  large  number  of  examples  the  Good  Shepherd 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the  suri'oianding 
lunettes  containing  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall, 
the  history  of  Jonah,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  the  Three  Children  in 
the  Furnace,  the  Visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Christ, 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind  man,  the  Paralytic  carrying  his  Bed,  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  and  other  scenes  from  the 
limited  cycle  of  Scriptural  subjects  to  which  early 
Christian  ai't  confined  itself,  treated  with  a 
wearisome  uniformity  ;  embellished  with  palm 
branches,  vmes  laden  with  grapes,  the  dove,  the 
peacock,  and  other  familiar  Christian  symbols. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  also  similarly 
decorated  [Frescos].  The  vault  is  in  some  cases 
supported  by  columns,  either  cut  out  of  the  tufa, 
or  formed  of  brick  coated  with  stucco  (Marchi, 
tav.  xix.  xxii.  xxx.  xxxiii.).  A  very  interesting 
cubiculum  from  the  Via  Latina  given  by  Marchi, 
tav.  xxii.  p.  141,  sq.  from  a  plate  of  Bosio's,  p. 
803,  has  a  domical  vault  and  pillars  covered  with 
stucco,  ornamented  with  vine  branches  and  amo- 
rini  in  relief  The  character  of  the  decoration 
claims  for  this  a  very  early  date.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  of  the  kind  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs.  Light  and  air  were 
not  unfrequently  admitted  by  means  of  a  shaft 
communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
called  luniinare.  A  chamber  so  lighted  was 
known  as  a  cvhic>ilum  clarum  (Cf.  Anastas.  Bibl. 
V't.  M'Tcellin.  "  Sepelivit  (corpora)  ...  in  coe- 
meterio  Priscillae  in  cu'jtculo  claro  ").  For  ex- 
amples see  Marchi,  tav.  viii.  xxix.  xixii.  xlviii. 
Jerome's  well  known  description  of  the  catacombs 
in  l.zechiel.  c.  xl.  contains  an  allusion  to  these 
lumiwirx'X.  His  words  are  "  raro  desuper  lumen 
admissum  horrorem  temperat  .  .  .  .  ut  non  tarn 
fenestram  quam  foramen  demissi  luminis  putes." 
And  again,  praefat.  in  Daniel.  "Cum  et  quasi 
per  cryptam  ambulans  rarum  desuper  lumen 
aspicerem."  Prudentius  also  in  his  Periste- 
phmon,  xi.-v.  161-8  uses  similar  language  : — 

•'  Occiirrunt  caesis  immissa  foramina  tectis 
(^uae  Jaciunt  clarus  antra  super  radios. 
•        **•** 
Attameri  oxcisi  subter  cava  vietfra  montis, 

Crebra  t<ri'brato  forni<y?  lux  penctiat. 
Sic  (Jatur  al>s«fntiB  per  hubt»rrarica  soils 
Cernere  fulgotem  luminlbusque  frui." 

The  Acts  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter  record 
that  the  martyr  Cindida  was  [)Ut  to  death  by 
hurling  her  down  an  airshaft,  and  overwhelming 
her  with  stones,  "  i>f;r  luininfire  cryptae  jactantc.s 
bq-i  libus  ohruerunt,"  ap.  liolhmd.  ii.  Jun.  n.  10. 
^^oIll  an  epitajjh  given  by  Marchi,  p.  IG.'),  the 
luininaria  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
'•  larger  "  and  "smaller,"  "  majora,"  "minora." 
It  i;»  a«  follow.s  :  "  cumparavi  Saturninus  a||Susto 
C-Sixfo)  locum  visomum  auri  solid ||os  duo  in  lu- 
ii'ii,  n;  mnjure.  Que  f»o||HitH  est  ibi  que  fuit  cum, 
rnarito  an  xl."  Marchi  gives  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  luminire  m 'jus  sfrving  for  two  cuhi- 
'ul>t  from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Mar<f;lliiius  and 
Peter  (pi.  xxix.  pp.  l^.'j  Hq.).  A  cylindrical  shaft 
I  ■•  liately  above  the  amfml'tcrum  expands  into 
■  a«  it  descends,  so  as  to  supply  light  and 
chamhtTs  on  oj»[K)site  sides  of  the  passage. 
■I  on  tin;  wall  of  the  Hhaft  is  a  dove  with 
Mi  olive  hranrh.  In  tho  cemetery  of  Callisfus 
the   name   luiniwire  sfjiriffimeB  serves  for  three 
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chambers  (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  128).  Examples 
of  the  smaller  Iwninaria  from  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Helena  may  be  found  m  Marchi,  tav.  vi.  vii. 
viii.  If  the  strata  through  which  the  shaft  was 
driven  were  not  sufficiently  solid  to  stand  with- 
out support,  it  was  lined  with  a  wall,  carried  up 
a  little  distance  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
to  avoid  accidents.  Many  of  the  existing  lunii- 
naria  belong  to  the  Damasine  period,  having  been 
opened  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  tombs  of 
the  more  renowned  martyrs  when  they  became 
the  object  of  pious  A'isits.  We  may  instance  that 
of  the  crypt  of  St.  Cecilia.  If,  as  was  most 
usual,  there  was  no  luminare,  the  chambers  were 
illuminated  by  lamps,  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  vault,  sometimes  sttinding  in 
niches,  or  on  small  brackets  of  tile  or  marble 
often  placed  at  the  angle  of  a  loculus.  Bottari, 
A"ol.  i.  p.  17,  asserts  that  when  the  catacombs 
were  first  opened  some  of  these  lamps  were 
found  still  in  their  place,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Marchi,  p.  136,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
niches,  and  the  walls  or  ceilings  above  the  lamps 
still  retained  the  blackness  caused  by  the  smoke. 
These  cubicda  were  very  frequently  double, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  we  have 
just  noticed,  in  some  instances  a  luminare  was 
sunk  in  the  centre  so  as  to  give  light  to  both 
(Boldetti,  p.  16,  6.).  An  inscription  of  the  highest 
interest  given  by  De  Rossi,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  de- 
scribes a  double  cubiculum  of  this  kind  con- 
structed by  the  permission  of  Pope  Marcellinus, 
A.D,  296-308,  by  the  Deacon  Severus  for  himself 
and  his  family,  "  Cubiculum  duplex  cum  arcisoliis 
et  luminare  ||  jussu  P.  P.  sui  Marcellini  Diaconus 
iste  II  Severus  fecit  mausionem  in  pace-quietam 
II  sibi  suis  que."  De  Rossi  describes  a  luminare  of 
very  large  size  and  unusual  character  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Balbina  discovered  by  him.  It 
is  nearly  hexagonal,  and  opens  on  the  subterra- 
nean excavations  with  no  less  than  eight  rays  of 
light  illumining  as  many  distinct  chambers  and 
galleries  {E.  S.  i.  265). 

Each  side  of  the  x;ubiculum  usually  contains  a 
table  tomb  or  an  arcosolium.  That  lacing  the  en- 
trance, behind  which  the  rock  is  often  excavated 
so  as  to  form  an  apse,  was  the  chief  tomb  of  the 
chamber,  and  very  frequently  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a  martyr,  and  according  to  primitive 
usage,  based  on  L'ev.  vi.  9-11,  furnished  an  altar 
for  the  celel)ration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  altar 
was  sometimes  detached  from  the  wall.  But 
this  was  not  a  primitive  arrangement.  In  the 
papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callisfus  we  have 
traces  of  two  altars.  The  origmal  altar  remains 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  the  front  of  brickwork, 
and  the  stone  slab  covering  it  forming  the  holy 
table.  In  front  of  this,  a  raised  marble  step 
or  jiodiutn,  with  four  shallow  holes  or  sockets 
is  an  evidence  of  a  .«ccond  later  altar  standing 
on  four  j>illar8.  We  have  noticed  above  an 
example  of  an  insulated  altar  from  the  cemeterv 
of  St.  Helena.  As  more  space  was  re(|uired  for 
the  interment  of  the  Itodies  of  mfinbeis  of  the 
same  fimily  the  wallu  al>ove  and  aiound  the 
original  tombs  wvre  j)ierced  with  lociili,  scmie- 
times  amounting  to  ncfarly  a  hundred.  The 
desire  (»f  reposing  in  the  same  locality  with 
the  blessed  dead,  and  in  close  pr«)xiuiity  to  h 
saint  or  njartyr,  which  was  awakened  at  so  early 
a  period  ami  exercised  so  iinuh  power  (cf  August. 
(Jc  Curd  pro  Atortais  yercndu  ;    Uctract.  lib.   v. 
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c.  64.  MaximusTaurinensis. //o/n.  Ixxxi  Ambros. 
ad  pop.  de  SS.  Gervas.  et  I'rotis.  Pauliuus  Ni>l. 
in  I'ancrjyr.  Celsi)  led  to  the  excavatioa  ot"  lotu/i 
in  the  walls  behind  the  earlier  tombs,  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  paintings  decorating  them, 
which  were  thus  mutilated  or  destroyed.  A 
very  badly  spelt  and  ungrammatical  inscription 
given  by  Marchi,  p.  Iu2,  from  Bohktti,  who 
copied  it  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca,  tells 
us  of  two  ladies  Valeria  and  Sabina,  who  in 
their  lifetime  had  purchased  I'vom  fvssores  named 
Apro  and  Viator  a  double  grave  (bisomum)  in 
the  rear  of  that  in  which  the  bodies  of  recognised 
saints  had  been  buried,  "  retro  sarctos."  It  is 
as  follows:  Is  Cuvita  Noua  rktro  sanctus 
i:.mi:kum  (-hunt)  se  vivas  Baler  (  ra  et 
Sauina  Mkucm  locu  i  BisoNi  AiJ  aprone  et 
a  I  BlATOiU:.  The  inscription  set  up  by  Damas- 
us  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  in  honour  of  the 
comj>anions  in  martyrdom  of  Pope  Xystus  bears 
witness  to  his  participation  in  this  feeling,  and 
his  relinquishment  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wishos  lest  he  should  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
faithful. 

"  Hie  fatoor  Daniasus  volui  niea  condtre  membra, 
Std  cincrcs  timui  sanctos  vexare  piorum." 

An  inscription  given  by  Gruter,  Insc.  Antiq. 
Christ,  p.  1167,  No.  4,  testifies  the  same  senti- 
ment. 

" Sunctoinm  exuvtis  penltus  confine  s^pulchrum, 
Piomeruit  sacro  digiia  Marina  solo." 

St.  Ambrose  also  states  that  he  had  resigned  the 
place  bent'ath  the  altar  in  which  he  had  intended 
his  own  body  should  lie,  "dignum  est  enim  ut 
ibi  requiei^cat  sacerdos  ubi  olVerre  cocsuevit "  to 
the  relics  of  the  recently  discovered  martyrs 
(lorvasins  and  I'rotasius,  and  contrasts  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  present  on  the  altar  with  the  saints 
beneath  it,  ''  ille  super  altari  qui  pro  omnibus 
mortuus  est,  isti  sub  altari  qui  illius  redempti 
sunt  pa.ssione."  (Ambros.  Ep.  xxii.  15.)  See  also 
Jerome,  adc.  Viiji/nnt.  p.  3.59.  [Altar.]  For 
oxamj)les  of  this  ruthless  destruction  of  earlier 
dec.irations  (Cf.  De  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  tav.  27,  28,  29; 
Northcote,  E.  S.  Plate  xvi.)  When  the  cubicu- 
Inin  was  nbsolutely  too  full  to  receive  any  more 
holies  locuU  were  dug  in  its  vicinity,  their  con- 
uci'tion  with  the  family  vault  being  indicated 
bv  an  inscription  to  that  effect,  e.^.  Marchi, 
)).  1(1 1,  LOG  A  ADPERTINENTE3  AD  CUBICULUM 
OlCriMrLAXI. 

The  altar  was  sometimes  protected  from  any 
careless  approach  by  lattice  work  of  marble, 
tntnsi-nna^  tiie  prototype  of  the  cnncelli  of  later 
Christian  churches.  Fragments  of  an  enclosure 
of  this  kiml  were  found  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
papal  crypt,  and  supply  the  authority  for  the 
restoration  {Ji.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-27,  tav.  i.  I.  A.). 
Other  examples  are  given  by  Boldetti  from  the 
cemeteries  of  Fraetextatus  and  Helena,  and 
Priscilla  (p|».  :U,  ;5.%  Marchi,  p.  128).  A  very 
Ixrautiful  example  of  the  tnnisrnrKt  is  seen  in  the 
cometery  church  of  St.  AlexHn<ler,  A.D.  498. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  universal  custom 
of  the  early  church  to  celfbrate  the  Eucharist 
at  the  time  of  a  funeral,  provided  it  took  place 
in  the  morning  (for  authorities  see  Hingham  bk. 
xxiii.  v.h.  iii.  §  12).  By  degrees  a  corrupt  custom 
c'rept  in,  b;ised  on  a  superstitious  view  of  th« 
naagical  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,  of 
administering  ths  Holy  Communion  to  the  de- 
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parted  (Bingham  Oriij.  bk.  xv.  c.  iv.  §  20).  Thf 
prohibition  of  this  profane  custom  in  the  cautDS 
of  some  early  councils  {r.g.  Auxerre,  A.D.  o78, 
can.  12;  Carthage  iii.  A.D.  397.  can.  6;  Trullo, 
A.D.  691,  can.  83)  is  evideuce  for  its  existence. 
The  consecrated  bread  was  laid  as  a  charm  on 
the  breast  of  the  corpse.  The  wine  enclosed  in 
small  glass  or  earthenware  bottles  was  placed  in 
the  grave,  or  imbedded  in  the  mortar  at  tiie 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  and  the  red  colour  left  by 
the  exsiccated  wine  mistaken  for  blood  in  the 
early  stages  of  catacomb  investigation  has  created 
thousands  of  false  martyrs.  Another  analogous 
custom  was  that  of  pouring  libations  of  w'neon 
the  graves  after  the  old  heathen  fa^jhion,  and 
supplying  the  dead  with  food  for  their  last 
journey,  liaticum.  The  22nd  canon  of  the  Se- 
cond Council  of  Tours  a.d.  567  mentions  tho>e 
"qui  in  festivitate  cathedrae  domini  Petri  Apo- 
stoli  cibos  mortuis  orteruut."  Paulinus  of  Nola 
I'ocm.  xxvii.  vv.  566-7  thus  alludes  to  the  liba- 
tion.s — 

"  Simpllcitas  pietate  cadit,  male  credula  sanctos 
I'erfusis  habnte  mrro  gaudere  sepukhris." 

Another  purpose  of  the  cvhiculi  was  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Funeral  Feast  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  of  death.  This  was  a  custom 
inherited  from  the  heathen  sepulchral  rites, 
which  too  often  degenerated  into  heathen  license. 
St.  Augustine  dej)lores  that  "  many  drink  most 
luxuriously  over  the  dead,  and  when  they  make 
a  feast  for  the  departed,  bury  themselves  over 
the  bu/ied,  and  place  their  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness to  the  score  of  religion  "  {De  Mor.  Eel. 
Cath.  c.  xxxiv.),  and  condemns  those  who  "make 
themselves  drunk  in  the  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs "  {Cont.  F'tust.  lib.  xx.  c.  21).  (Cf.  Ambros. 
de  Klia.  c.  xvii.  ;  August.  Confess,  vi.  c.  2.)  In 
primitive  times  it  may  be  charitably  believed 
that  such  abuses  were  the  exceptions,  and  that 
the  anniversary  was  observed  in  a  seemly  manner, 
and  with  a  cheerfulness  tempered  by  religion. 
(On  this  custom  see  Xeander,  Ch.  I/ist.  i.  4.'>4, 
Clark's  edition;  Bingham,  Onijint':^,  bk.  xx.  ch. 
viii.  §§  1-lU;  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iii.;  §§  ;i-17; 
Bosio,  lib.  iv.  c.  34.)  The  picturss  on  the  walls 
of  the  ciibicula  in  some  of  the  catacombs  furnish 
representations  of  these  funeral  feasts,  of  which 
they  were  the  scene.  The  most  curious  is  from 
an  arc'isolitim  in  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Marcellinus 
au<l  Peter  (Bosio,  p.  391).  Three  guests — a 
woman  between  two  men — are  seate<i  at  a  cres- 
cent-shaped, or  sigma  table,  at  the  two  ends  of 
which,  in  stately  curule  chairs,  two  matrons  are 
seated.  No  dishes  appear  on  the  table:  they 
are  placed  on  a  small  three-legged  stand  in  the 
centre,  at  which  a  lad  is  stationed  preparing  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  guests,  which  are 
written  above  their  heads — *'  Irene  da  Calda," 
"  Aga]»e  misce  mi  "  (cf.  Juven.  Sat.  v.  63  ;  Mar- 
.tial,  lib.  i.  Kp.  11;  lib.  viii.,  Ep.  6.3 ;  lib.  xiv., 
Ep.  95).  Another  painting  from  the  same  ceme- 
tery represents  six  persons,  three  of  each  sex, 
seated  at  an  empty  table.  One  is  drinking  from 
a  rhi/iion;  another  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
receive  a  cup  from  a  per.son  of  whom  no  more 
than  the  arm  is  lefY  (Bosio,  p.  355). 

The  rtibicut  t  generally  s}>€aking  are  of  small 
dimensions,  and  are  incipable  of  containing  more         > 
than   a  very    limited    number   of  worshipjiers.         ) 
But  there  are  also  found  hall«  and  chambers  c/        ^ 
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much  larger  proportions,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
on  the  subject  to  have  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  assemblies.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Padre  Marchi,  by  an  arbitrary 
nomenclature  which  has  failed  to  find  acceptance, 
into  cr(/ptae,  for  the  smaller,  and  eccle.siae,  for  the 
larger  excavations.  Of  the  latter  the  most 
tvpical  example  is  that  discovered  in  the  cata- 
oomb  of  St.  Agnes  in  184-2,  and  described  and 
figured  by  Marchi  (pp.  18J-191  ;  Tav.  xxxv.- 
xxxvii  )  from  whom  we  borrow  the  annexed  plan 
and  section.  This  comprises  five  quadrangular  com- 


Plan  of  supposed  Charch,  fn-m  the  Catacomb  of  St  Agnes,  ^m 
Marchi. 

partments,  three  on  one  side  of  the  ambulacrum 
and  two  on  tlie  other,  connected  by  a  tolerably 
wide  passage  cutting  the  gallery  at  riglit  angles. 
The  two  compartments  to  the  right  of  the 
gallery  are  supposed  to  have  beon  reserved  for 


but  the  whole  rests  on  too  conjectural  a  basis  to 
be  accepted  as  anything  more  than  a  possiblo 
hypothesis. 

Some  of  the  so-called  crypts  are  destitute  of 
arcosolia^  or  have  the  arcosolia  placed  at  too 
great  an  elevation  to  serve  as  holy  tables  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  These  are 
assumed  by  Marchi  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  catechumens.  They  usually  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  one  for  each  sex,  and  are 
provided  with  chairs  for  the  (presumed)  cate- 
chists,  and  benches  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  for  the 
catechumens  (cf  Marchi,  pp.  130-133 ;  tav. 
xvii.).  But  such  an  identification  is  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

When  the  catacombs  became  places  of  refuge 
in  times  of  persecution  (as  it  is  indisputable 
they  did,  though  not  to  the  extent  popularly 
credited),  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  without 
leaving  the  limits  of  the  cemetery.  This  want 
was  supplied  by  irells  and  springs,  whether  dug 
for  this  purpose  or  not,  many  of  which  remain 
to  the  pi'esent  time,  still  holding  water.  We 
may  mention  one  in  the  Area  prima  of  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Callistus  (Fj  in  De  Rossi's  plan), 
which  maj"-  still  be  used  for  its  original  purpose. 
The  shaft  of  this  well  is  furnished  with  foot 
holes,  to  enable  a  man  to  descend  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  out,  as  is  the  case,  according  to  De 
Rossi,  in  all  the  ancient  wells  connected  with  the 
catacombs  (M.  S.  de  Rossi,  Analis.  Geol.  ed  Arch 
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Section  of  Ruppofied  Church,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  from  Marchi. 


women,  and  two  of  the  three  to  the  left  of  the  \ 
gallery  for  men.  The  third  compartment,  di- 
vided from  the  others  by  an  arch  supported  on 
«tuccr»ed  column.s,  Ibrmed  the  chancel  or  sanc- 
tuary. In  the  centre  of  the  end  wall  stands  the 
C'lViedra,  or  bishop's  seat,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  stone  bench  running  along  the  side  walls, 
which  formed  seats  for  the  clergy.  Hollowed 
out  HO  a.s  to  furnish  lo(  uli  for  children,  an  arro- 
iolium  fill.s  the  ^pace  beliind  the  epi.scopal  chair, 
and  occupies*  both  sides  of  each  of  the  compart- 
nx-nt.  The  walls  above  the  arcosolia  are  j>ierc(.'d 
with  tiers  of  lof.-uU.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
altar.  The  cathedm  entirely  prevents  the  arco- 
•olium  fronting  the  entrance  being  so  used. 
Marchi  therefore  concludes  that  the  altar  must 
hare  been  portable.  The  whole  i»  entirely  des- 
titute of  i)ainting,  or  decorations  of  any  kind,  | 
••yond  a  rich  marble  paneling,  a  smnll  portion 
of  which  remainn.  The  result  of  the  leaii\ed  , 
fath(;r's  rcHearches  waH  to  Batinfy  hitn  that  the  , 
two  nexe«  reached  the  church  by  distinct  Ktair- 
ca»eii  (p.  42)  and  by  neparate  corridors,  and  that 
the  church  it.nelf  mu.st  have  bf-en  ccjostru'ted 
baforf!  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  :  , 


vol.  ii.  p.  97).  Wells  are  also  mentioned  by 
Boldetti  (p.  40)  as  existing  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Praetextatus  and  St.  Helena,  and  natural  springs 
in  those  of  St.  Pontianus,  Ostrianus  or  Fons  Petri 
and  the  Vatican. 

In  clo.se  connection  with  the  wells  of  the 
catacombs  stand  the  so-called  Bi(j:tisteines.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the.se  is  that  in  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Pontianns,  the  ])urpose  of  which  is 
put  beyond  doubt  by  its  pictorial  decoiation 
(Aringhi,  i.  381;  liottari,  tav.  xliv. ;  Boldetti, 
p.  40  ;  Marchi,  pp.  32,  220-224;  tav.  ii.  xlii.). 
A  descent  of  ten  steps  leads  to  a  cistern  filled  by 
a  natural  stream  flowing  through  a  channel  in 
the  rock.  The  wall  above  the  cistern  retains  a 
fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  on  that 
at  the  back  of  it  is  a  magnificent  jewelled  cross, 
the  stem  immersed  in  the  water,  blo.s.soniing  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  from  its  arms,  which 
BUpjKirt  lighted  candles,  the  (tharacters  A.  fl. 
suspended  by  chains.  Another  of  thes*;  so-<;alled 
httptintcricH  is  fo\ind  in  tin;  lowest  yjiV/no  of  gal- 
leries in  the  ('atacomb  of  St.  Agnes.  It  is  a  well- 
preserved  chamber,  with  rude  columiiH  cut  in 
the  tufa  rock  in  the  corners.     A  sjiring  of  water 
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runs   throiicrh  it.     The  paintings  have  entirely 
perished  from  damp. 

In  counootion  with  some  cemeteries  we  find 
provision  for  washinsj  the  cor|)se.  This  is  seen 
in  the  very  remarkable  early  Cemetei*y  of  Domi- 
tilla  at  Tor  Marancia.  The  entrance  is  above 
ground  on  the  side  of  a  hill  cut  down  for  the 
purpose.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  is  a 
vestil)ulo,  or  covered  portius.  To  the  left  is  a 
chamber  where  may  be  traced  a  well  and  cistern, 
with  the  place  for  the  pulley  of  the  bucket. 
This  chambi-r  was  jirobably  devoted  to  the  cus- 
tomary washiniT  of  the  dead  body  before  inter- 
ment. (See  Bosio,  R.  S.  caj).  17.)  A  similar 
chamber  is  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jewish 
Catacomb  on  the  V'ia  Ay)pia.  It  has  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  drains  to  carry  the  water  away. 


l£ntr(in<«  to  tlie  Catacomb  of  St.  Doiiiitilla,  from  De  Ruad. 

a)  Kntranod  t'<  tlie  Catiioomb.      {h)  Porter's  lodge  with  a  well  and 
eliainl)er  lui  wiuliiiiij  thu  txxlies.     (r)  "  cicbola,"  ur  place  of  lueetiug. 

Some  of  these  wells  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  draining  the  catacombs. 
Tills  was  the  case  with  that  dug  by  Damasus  in 
the  Vatican  Cemetery.  The  galleries  of  this 
catacomb  being  rendered  unlit  for  the  i)urj)ose 
of  sepulture  by  the  iuliltration  of  water,  Da- 
masus cut  away  the  rock  till  he  found  the  spring, 
and  diverted  its  waters  to  supply  a  baptistery. 
It  is  this  spring  which  now  supplies  the  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Pontifical  I^ilace. 

Damasus  recorded  his  good  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — 

"CingcbiUit  lutices  niontcni  teneroque  meatu 
Cori  oni  inultonnn  ciueres'  atqne  nssu  rii;ubanl. 
Non  tiilit  lioc  I'aniusus  conininni  l>'ge  b<  piiltoii 
Post  .•i'<micm  tnsics  ItfTuiii  pi  rsolv-ro  ixxnts. 
I*riitinMs  iignri-ssns  nianmiin  siipt  rare  lubi^rcm 
Agiri  ri>  iIlllll(•Il^i  (!<•)•  cit  ciilniina  numtis, 
Intlina  -olliclic  MTUtntiis  viscrni  t^-rrno, 
Siccavit  lotuiii  quilquld  mailclccerat  humor, 
Invpnit  foiittm  pni'  b'-;  (pii  <l.>na  salmis. 
Hacc  ctiravit  .M«  rcurlus  LovitJi  fidolis." 

The  singular  variety  of  objects  discovered 
within  the  In-uli  of  the  catacombs  is  an  evidence 
of  the  permanence  of  the  old  heathen  idea,  which 
regartled  the  life  nOer  death  as  a  continuation  of 
the  present  life  with  its  occupations  and  nmu.se- 
ment.s,  as  well  as  of  the  strength  of  the  universal 
human  instinct,  which  leads  the  bereaved  to 
deposit  in  the  grave  of  their  loved  ones  the  tools 
and  ornami'nts  and  playthings  which  had  lost 
their  use  by  the  death  of  tlieir  possessor.  Hol- 
detti,  lil>.  ii.  cc.  14,  l.'>,  furnishes  us  with  very 
interesting  details  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  this  department,  together  with  engraved 
representations  of  some  «>f  the  more  curious  and 
typical  (>lijects  disccivered  by  him,  s<<me  <>f  whidi 
Hrp  itill    to   be  seen   iu  the    Chri.tiau   Mus.um 


of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  object*  extracted 
from  children's  graves  are  jointed  dolls  of  ivory  or 
bone,  similar  to  those  which  we  learn  from  Cancel- 
lieri  de  >^ecr..  Basil.  Vati-an.  torn.  ii.  pp.  993-1000, 
were  found  in  the  bier  of  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho  and  wife  of  Honorius,  belonging  to 
the  close  of  the  4th  century — little  earthenware 
rwmcy-j(irs, — masks,  and  a  very  great  abundance 
of  small  bronze  bells,  such  as  we  know  to  hare  been 
in  use  in  classical  times  t'or  the  amusement  of 
children,  frequently  met  with  in  heathen  tombs, 
and  mire  in  metal  or  terra-cotta.  Fomale  tombs 
have  furnished  numerous  examples  of  toiUi  equip- 
a  e  and  personal  orrvunents ;  mirrors,  Cym/js  in 
ivory  or  boxwood,  bodhins,  pins  of  ivory  or  bone, 
vinai(jrette<,  t"ee:ers,  tothpicks,  and  carpiuks ; 
bnicelcts  and  armlets,  earrin  /s  and  necklaces ; 
bui'hles  and  brooches,  rinjs  and  seals  ;  itiids  and 
buttons,  fmllae,  and  other  similar  objects,  setting 
before  us  vividly  the  Roman  Christian  ladies  ol 
the  first  ages.  In  not  a  few  instances,  according 
to  the  same  authority  (Boldetti,  Osseit.  p.  297), 
the  false  hriir  worn  in  life  was  buried  with  the 
corpse.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  dis- 
covered in  the  lo>uli  we  may  mention  dice,  ivory 
hnifc-htndlcs,  nailheads,  a  loch  and  /.r//,  one  half  of 
an  ivory  cfjfj  with  portraits  of  a  husband  and  wife 
and  the  Christian  monogram  engraved  on  the 
fiat  section;  tortoiseshell,  veijhts  of  stone,  and 
small  (]lass  fish  engraved  with  numbers,  the 
purpoi^e  of  which  h.as  not  been  determined. 

The  number  of  lamps  discovered  in  and  about 
the  tombs  is  countless.  The  majority  are  of 
tcrra-cotta,  but  some  have  been  found  of  bronze, 
and  some  even  of  silver  and  amber.  One  in  this 
last  material  was  found  in  the  catacomb  o' 
St.  Priscilla  (Boldetti,  Osserv.  p.  298,  tav.  i. 
no.  7).  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  lamps 
have  only  the  monogram  of  Christ  impressed  on 
them. '  But  there  are  a  very  large  number 
which  present  other  familiar  symbols,  such  as 
the  palm-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  the  ship, 
and  A  and  H.  The  Good  Shepherd  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  lamps  found  in  the  Jewish 
catacombs  almost  univei*sally  bear  the  seven- 
branche<l  candlestick. 

The  so-called  iastrnvicnts  of  torture  which  the 
eager  imagination  of  pious  enthusiasts,  resolvtd 
to  convert  every  buried  Christian  into  a  martyr, 
has  discovered  enshrined  in  the  ioculi,  or  in- 
cised on  their  closing  slabs,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  calm  judging  writers, 
are  nothing  more  than  implements  of  handicraft. 
One  singtilar  pronged  weapon,  si>ecimens  of 
which  are  pi*eserve<l  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
Collegio  Romano,  has  been  identified  with  a 
heathen  sacrificial  instrument,  and  its  presence 
in  a  Christian  catacomb  has  yet  to  be  exjdained. 

TOPOORAPHY   OF   THE   ROMAN   CaTAW>MBS. 

The  following  catalogue  of  the  ancient  Christi.in 
cemeteries  of  Rome,  the  names  of  which  stand 
recorded  in  ancient  historical  documents,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  chief  lines  of  road 
leading  from  the  city,  is  deriveil  from  De  Rossi's 
great  work.  The  first  c«»lumn  gives  the  name  of 
the  road.  The  second  that  which  De  Rossi'r 
investigations  have  led  him  to  believe  to  havo 
been  the  primitive  names  of  the  larger  cemeteries 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  In  the  third 
cidumn  appear  the  designations  by  which  they 
W'Mc   known    in  the  fourth  century,  after  th« 
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establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The 
fourth  column  gives  the  titles  of  certain  lesser 
cemeteries  or  isolated  tombs  of  martyrs,  which 
are  often  confused  with  the  larger  cemeteries  to 


which  they  were  adjacent,  and  with  which  they 
were  sometimes  locally  connected.  The  later 
cemeteries  forme  1,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  occupy  the  last  column. 


Glreater  Cemeteries. 

Lesser  Cemeteries, 

Cemeteries 

Boad& 

Names  in  the  4th 

or  isolated 
Tombs  of  Martyrs. 

constructed  after 
the  Peace  of  the 

Primitive  Names. 

Century. 

Church. 

Time  of  I'eace. 

AppiA 

/'Lucinae   . 

1   CallixtlJ  ^P^y""^ 

(  Hippolyti 

2.  Praetextati    .    .    . 

)s.  Xysti 

>S.  Caeciliae 

1  SS.  Xysti  et  Coraelii 

S.  Januarii. 

SS.  Urbani,Felicissimi, 

Agaplti,    Januarii, 

Qulrini. 
SS.  Tiburtii,  Valeriani, 
\     et  Maximi. 

27.  Soteridis. 

3.  Ad  Catacmnbas  .    . 

S.  Sebasl  ani  .    .    . 
(  S.  I'etronillae      .    .  i 

.       .       . 

38.  Balbinae  sive  S. 
Marci. 

Ardeatina     .    .    . 

4.  Domitillae     .    .    . 

5.  Basilei 

■J  SS.  Petronillae.  Ne-  \ 
{     rei,  et  Achillei      .  ) 
SS.  Marci  et  Marcel- 
lianl. 

39.  Damasi. 

Ostiensis  .... 

6.  Commodillae      .    . 

SS.  Felicis  et  Audacti 

28.  Sepulcrum  Paul! 
Apostoli  iu  praedio 
Lucinae. 

29.  Coemeterium  Ti- 
mothei    in      horto 
Theoiiis. 

30.  Kcclesia  S.  Tlieclae. 

31.  EcclesiaS.Zenonis. 

Portnensis    .    .    . 

7.  Pontiani  ad  Ursmn 
Pileatum    .... 

(  SS.  Abdon  et  Senneu  ) 
■|  S.  Anastasii,  pp.        > 
(  S.  Iniiocentii,  pp.       ) 

:  .  :  S 

40.  Julii   via  Portu- 
ensi  mill.  iii.  S.  Fe- 
licis  via  Portuensi. 

Aurelia    .... 

8 

S.  Pancratii    .    .    . 

41     S  Ff^JipisviA.  Aii« 

relia. 

rSS.  Processi  et  Mart- 

9.  Lucinae    .... 

1    iani. 

J  S.  Agatha^  ad  Giru- 

(    Inm. 

10.  Calepodii   .... 

1  S.  Callisti  via  Aurelia 
"•    Julil  via  Aurelia. 

Cornelia   .... 

32.  Momoria     Petri 
Apostoli  et  sepultu- 
rae  episcoponim  in 
Vatlcano. 

« 

Flaminia  .... 

11 

S.  Valontini. 

Ad  caput  S.  Joannis. 

Clivus  Cucmneria  . 

12.  AdSeptemColmnbas 

(  S.  Hermetis. 

Salaria  Vetus    .    . 

13.  Basillae      .... 
14 

■j  SS.  Hermetis,  Basillae, 
(    Proti,  et  Hyacinthi 
S.  Famphyli. 

SaUrIa  Nova     .    . 

15.  Maximi     .... 

16.  ThraaonlB  .... 
IT.  Jordanorum  .    .    . 

18.  Prlsclllae  .... 

S.  Felicitatia     .    .     . 

S.  Satuminl. 
(H.  Alfxandri. 
)  .SS.  Alexandri,    Vlta- 
j    lis    "t    Miutiiilia  et 
(    VII.  Virginum. 
]  S.  silvcBtrl. 
).S.  Marc'lll. 

33.  t^cclesia  S.   Hi- 
lariae  in  burto  ejus- 
dem. 

34.  Crypta  S.S.  Chry- 
8antl  et  Dariae. 

35.  Coemeterium  No- 
vellae. 

Homenteoa  .    .    . 

19.  Or'trlanum  vel  Os- 

(  Ctifuuu-r'ium  majus. 

36.  Coemeterium  S. 

triani          .... 

<  Ad  NyinpiiartS.  Petri. 
1  Konti.s  8.  I'etri. 

Agnetiii  tncju.->dem 
ag.llo. 

37.  (Joem«'terium  S. 
Nlcomc-diH. 

Tlbanlna     .    .    . 

20 

S.  H:p|>f<lyti. 

"il.  Cyriacac     .... 

S.  I.^iiiriritil. 

( S  (iorKoiili.       .     .     . 

... 

42.   In  ''oniltain  sive 

SS.  yiintiior.    tAiro 

Libicana  .... 

22.  Ad  Duaa  I^auros 

^.S.S  P.iilet  VarceUlnl. 

1  S.  1  Ibiirtii. 

tmloruiii. 

2.3 

.S  Cahtuli. 

. 

/S.  OoMi  nl. 

SS.  Go'dlani  f.t  Epl- 

»*tln*      .... 

2i 

loai-hl. 

.S.S  .Miiiplicil  «!t  Ser- 

vili.tnl,    (^iiarti    et 

,    '.^11  ntl.  ft  .N.|.liiae. 

25 

S.    r<rtiil||til. 

26   ApmnUni      .    .    ,  j 

■  U.  bugviiiuo. 

1 
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Catacombs  of  Napuis,  &c. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Naples,  four  sub- 
terranean Christian  cemeteries  are  known  to 
•list,  in  a  spur  of  Capodimonte,  no  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  They  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  S,  Vilo,  S.  Setero, 
S.  Maria  delta  Santita,  and  S.  Gennaro  (Janua- 
rius)  dei  poveri.  There  is  also  a  fifth  at  some 
distance  under  the  monastic  Church  of  S.  Kfremo. 
That  of  S.  Gennaro  is  the  only  one  now  acces- 
sible. It  has  been  fully  described  by  Pelliccia 
(de  Chriatiatuie  Eccles.  Pulit.  Neapol.  1781,  vol.  iv. 
Dissert.  V.),  and  more  recently  in  an  elaborate 
treatise  of  great  value,  embracing  the  whole 
subject  of  interment  in  the  catacombs,  by  Chr. 
Fr.  liellcrniann,  Hamburg,  1839. 

With  many  f»oiut8  of  resemblance  as  regards 
the  formation  of  the  graves,  and  the  actual  mode 
•f  interment,  the  NeapoliUtn  Catacombs  dill'er 
very  widely  in  their  general  structure  from 
those  of  Home.  Instead  of  the  low  narrow 
galleries  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  we  have  at 
Naples  wide  lofty  corridors,  and  extensive 
cavern-like  halls,  and  subterranean  churches. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  diversity  is  the  very 
different  character  of  the  material  in  which  they 
are  excavated.  Instead  of  the  friable  tufa  gra- 
nolare  of  Home,  the  stratum  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  catacombs  lie  is  a  hard  building 
stone  of  great  durability  and  strength,  in  which 
wide  vaults  might  be  constructed  without  any 
fear  of  instability.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mabillon,  /^v•  /^^(///c?<?n,  "  altioros  habent  qnam 
Romaua  Coemiteria  fornices  ob  duritiem  et 
firmitatem  rupis  secus  quam  Romae  ubi  arena 
sen  toprius  tantum  altitudinis  non  i)atitur."  It 
IS  probable  that  these  catacombs  were  originally 
ittone  quarries,  and  that  the  Christians  availed 
themselves  of  excavations  already  existing  for 
the  interment  of  their  dead.  On  this  point 
Marchi  speaks  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
(JfouMm.  J'riinilive,  p.  i;'). 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Januarius  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  selected  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  body  of  that  saint,  whose  death  at 
I'uteoli  is  placed  A.n.  803,  when  transferred  to 
Naples  by  lip.  .John,  who  died  A.D.  432. 

Alabillon  speaks  of  three  stories:  "triplex 
ordo  criptarum  alius  supra  alium."  Two  only 
are  mentioned  by  I'elliccia  and  liellermann  as 
DOW  ao<;essible.  The  galleries  which  form  the 
cemetery  proper,  are  reached  through  a  suite  of 
wide  and  lofty  halls,  with  vaulted  ceilings  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  ami  decorated  with  a  suecessii)n 
of  paintings  of  dilTerent  dates,  in  stmie  instances 
lying  one  over  the  other.  The  earliest  frescos 
are  in  a  )>ure  classical  style,  and  evidently  belong 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  There 
is  nothing  distinctly  Christian  about  those.  In 
many  places  these  have  been  plasteretl  over,  and 
on  the  new  surface  pt)rt raits  of  bi.shops,  and 
other  religious  paintings,  in  a  far  interior  style 
and  of  n  much  later  date,  have  been  executed. 
[Fiasco.] 

The  interment*  are  either  in  linuli,  ttrcosoUa, 
or  cuhiiuia.  The  loculi  are  cut  without  order  or 
arrangement,  the  larger  and  smaller  .ipertures 
bring  all  mixed  together,  with  no  attempt  at 
economising  space.  The  aravto/ia  have  knrrel 
rault«.  Some  of  them  are  p.iinted;  oue  con- 
tains t  fre«co  of  the   peacock,  and  un  the    waU 


above  portraits  of  a  mother  and  daughter  whcM 
ramains  are  interred  below,  with  a  rudely 
written  inscription,  "  Vixii  Rufina  annos  Iv.  et 
filia  ejus  ....  xxxvji."  Another  also  presents 
the  portraits  of  ita  occupants,  all  m  prayer ; 
a  bearded  father,  Michelinus;  a  girl,  Hilarias 
aged  14,  and  a  child  Nonnosa  aged  2  yeai-s  10 
mouths,  with  spotted  frock,  [tearl  head-ilre.<s  and 
earrings,  necklace,  and  buckle  to  belt.  In  a 
third  is  the  bust  of  a  young  man  in  white  tunio 
and  red  pallium,  with  the  inscription  "Hie 
requiescit  I'roculus.**  A  fourth  contains  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  I-awrence. 
The  cubicxila  average  7  palms  broad,  by  10  palmi 
in  height  and  dej)th.  The  roof  is  horizontal  or 
slightly  coved.  Each  contains  from  3  to  8 
loculi.  The  graves  were  hermetically  sealed 
with  slabs  of  marble.  But  all  have  been  opened 
and  ransacked.  The  interments  in  the  lower 
pi  mo  occur  in  two  long  parallel  galleries,  one 
much  wider  than  the  other,  communicating 
with  one  another  by  14  transverse  passages.  In 
the  upper  story  the  graves  are  cut  in  the  sidea 
of  three  large,  broad,  low  vaulted  halls  exca- 
vated out  of  the  rock,  and  certainly  with  nc 
original  view  of  sepulture. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lower  piano  we  find  a 
so-called  martyrs'  church,  with  a  slightly  vaulted 
roof.  It  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  sanctuary 
by  two  pillai-s,  the  ba.ses  of  which  remain,  with 
Ciinrelli  between.  In  the  sanctuary  stands  the 
altar,  built  of  rough  s^ouo,  and  a  rude  bishoj  *? 
seat  iaan  apse  behind  it.  On  the  South  wall  are 
the  arcosolia  of  John  I.  A.n.  432,  and  Paul  A.D. 
764,  who,  according  to  Joannes  Diaconus,  desired 
to  be  buried  near  St.  Januarius.  In  other  rooms 
we  find  a  well  and  a  cistern,  reces-^es  for  lamps, 
and  the  remnants  of  a  Christian  mosaic  pamting. 
In  a  niche  in  the  upper  pvtno,  which  was  tradi- 
tionally   the   jdace    of  the    font,   is   the   symbol 

1£-|JLC  .  Here,  according  to  Pelliccia,  Iv.  162, 
Nl  IKA  »  fc  ♦  f 

a  marble  shell  was  discovered,  since  used  as  a 
holy  water-basin  in  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro. 
The  inscrijitions  in  these  catacombs  go  down  to 
the  9th  or  10th  century. 

Among  other  Christian  catacombs  known  to 
exist  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  we  are  still  in  want  of  fuller 
ami  more  scientific  descriptions,  we  may  parti- 
cularize those  o( Syracw^e  known  as  "the  grottoe 
of  St.  John,"  antl  described  by  D'Agincourt  aa 
"  of  immense  size,"  and  believed  by  him  to  have 
paivsed  from  |w\gan  to  Christian  use:  the  Saracen 
c^itacomb  near  Taonnina,  with  tTm>>ul<icr<j  aa 
much  as  12  feet  wide;  the  /o-u/i  at  right  angles 
to,  not  parallel  with,  the  direction  of  the  gal- 
leries; each,  as  in  the  Roman  catacomb.s  herme- 
tically sealed  with  a  slab  nf  stone  :  tho.se  of  Malta^ 
suppose<l  by  l)enon  (  Voyitije  in  Sicile,  Par.  1788), 
to  have  served  a  double  purpose,  both  tor  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  a.*  pl.accs  of  refuge  for 
the  living  ;  and  which,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "evidence  a  jmrposc,  leisure,  and  re- 
sources far  ditferent  from  the  Rom.TU  catacorahe:" 
and  those  of  £";/.'//><.  Of  these  la.>-t  D'Aginoourt 
gives  the  ground-plans  of  several  of  pagan  origin. 
The  most  remarkable  is  one  beyond  the  canal  of 
Gnnopu.%  in  the  quarter  calle<l  by  Stral>o,  xviL 
p.  79.'i,  "  the  Necropnli>."  The  plan  of  this 
hyiMnj.iewn  is  drawn  with  great  regularity,  very 
unlike  the  intricate  maze  of  thoi»e  of  Rome.    The 
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walls  are  pierced  with  three  ranges  of  lociili, 
running,  as  at  Taormina,  at  right  angles  to  their 
length.  Very  recently  a  small  Christian  catacomb 
has  been  discovered  at  Alexandria,  described  by 
De  Rossi  (BuHettino,  Nov.  1864,  Agost.  1865).  It 
is  entered  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  reached 
by  a  staircase,  which  conducts  to  a  vestibule  with 
a  stone  bench  and  an  apse.  This  is  succeeded  by 
a  cubiculum,  with  an  arcosolmm  on  three  sides, 
opening  into  an  ambulact-um  containing  28  loculi, 
ail  set  endways  to  the  passage.  The  whole  is  full 
of  paintings,  'of  various  dates,  on  successive 
layers  of  stucco.  One,  of  a  liturgical  character, 
is  assigned  by  De  Rossi  to  the  4th  century.  But 
this  is  probably  much  too  early. 

Authorities. — Aringhi,  Roma  Svhterranea.  Bol- 
detti,  Osscrvazioni  sopra  i  cimiteri  de'  santi  mar- 
tiri  ed  antichi  Christiani  di  Rami.  Bosio,  Roma 
Sotteranea.  Bottari,  Sculture  e  pitture  sagre 
estratte  dai  cimiteri  di  Roma.  Fabretti,  Inscrip- 
tionum  antiquarum  explicatio.  Lupi,  Bissertatio. 
Mabillon,  Iter  Italicum.  Marchi,  /  monumenti 
delle  arti  cristiane  primitive  nella  metropoli  del 
Crist ianesimo.  Northcote  (J.  S.)  and  Brownlow 
(VV.  R.),  Rom/i  Sotterranea.  Panvinius,  De  ritu 
sepeliendi  inortuos  apud  veteres  Christianos  et 
eorum  coemeteriis.  Perret  (Louis),  Zes  cata- 
combes  de  Rom^.  Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau  des 
Catacombes.  Rossi  (J.  B.  de'),  Laser iptiones 
Christianae.  Rossi  (J.  B.  de'  and  Midi.  S.  de'), 
Roma  Sotterranea.  Seroux  D'Agincourt,  Histoire 
de  Cart  par  les  monuments.  .  [E.  V.] 

CATALOGUS  HIERATICUS,  the  name 
given  in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (15  and  51,  or  14 
and  50)  to  the  list  of  the  clergy  of  a  particular 
church.  The  term  is  also  said  to  be  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  Diptychs  which  contained  the 
names  of  those,  still  living,  who  were  named  in 
the  Eucharistic  service  ;  viz.  of  those  who  had 
made  offerings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  &c.,  and 
lastly  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  particular 
thurch.  05  above  said.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATECHU]MENS.  The  work  of  the  Church 
in  admitting  converts  from  heathenism  or-  Juda- 
ism presented,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very 
differtint  features,  according  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances with  which  she  had  to  deal.  Disci- 
pline might  be  more  or  less  highly  organised, 
converts  of  higher  or  loweV  grades  of  knowledge 
or  character.  If  we  attempt  to  form  a  complete 
picture  from  data  gathered  from  different 
churches  and  centuries,  it  must  be  with  the 
reserve  that  all  such  pictures  are  more  or  less 
ideali.sed,  and  that  practically  there  were  every- 
where departures  more  or  loss  important  from 
it.  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what  has 
to  be  said  unler  the  heads  (I.)  The  Catechumens. 
(II.)  The  Catechists  or  Teachers.  (111.)  The 
I'lace  of  Instruction.  (IV.)  The  Substance  of  the 
Teaching, 

I.  Inj»tructioa  of  some  kind,  prior  to  the  ad- 
misHion  of  converts  by  baptism,  must  liave  been 
gi\>ij  trom  the  fir«t,  and  the  word,  which  after- 
wki'Ih  t>ecame  technical,  meets  us  iu  the  N.  T. 
AjH.ll.rt  wa.H  "instructo''  "  {KarrixVH'*'"'^)  '"  *'"-* 
w»y  of  the  Lord  (Acts  xviii.  25).  Theophiliis 
hal  Jjoen  "instructed"  in  the  main  facts  of  the 
^"'•)'<l  hiHtory  which  St.  Luke  inicrih<m  to  him 
(I. Ilk.'  i.  4).  The  i^irtut  of  the  apo.st<dic  ^[<istles, 
Hi'ii^h  not  confined  to  the  Hfji'^e  |irii»r  to  Liptiniii, 
•ouia  uaiurally  ioclude  thobc  who  were  pa.vsiug 
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through  it ;  and  in  the  (rroixeTa  rris  i-px^s  t(^v 
Xoy'ioiv  rov  ©eot)  of  Heb.  v.  12,  we  have,  probably, 
a  summary  of  the  instruction  which  the  wiiter 
looked  on  as  adapted  for  such  persons.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.  36*),  and  the  Philippiau  gaoler 
(Acts  xvi.  33),  it  must  have  b«,en  of  the  briefest 
and  simplest  kind.  The  traces  of  the  process 
and  method  of  instruction  in  the  sub-apostolic 
age,  and  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  are 
fragmentary  and  vague.  It  "s  not  till  we  get  to 
the  4th  century,  with  its  strivings  after  a  more 
elaborate  organisation,  that  we  meet  with  the 
developed  system  which  has  now  to  be  describevl. 
So  far  as  we  may  think  of  it  as  having  actually 
prevailed,  it  deserves  attention  as  presenting  the 
most  complete  plan  of  systematic  mission-work 
that  the  Church  has  ever  known. 

The  converts,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  of  any 
age — might  have  been  Jews,  or  heathens,  or  here- 
tics— might  be  ignorant  or  educated,  of  good 
or  bad  character.  They  might  have  been  led  to 
offer  themselves  by  the  influence  of  personal 
friends,  or  by  the  sermons  preached  in  Christian 
assemblies  at  the  religious  services  towhich  even 
outsiders  were  admitted.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  bishop  or  priest,  and  were  admitted 
sometimes  after  inquiry  into  character,  sometimes 
without  any  delay,  by  the  sign  of  ^he  cross 
(August.  Conff.  i.  11,  De  peccat.  merit,  ii,  26)  and 
imposition  of  hands,  to  the  status  of  catechumens 
(1  Coiic.  Arelat.  c.  6,  Cone.  Elih.  c.  3).  The 
Councils,  as  might  be  expected,  prescribe  condi- 
tions and  allow  immediate  admission  only  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  of  at  least  decent  conduct.  St. 
Martin,  however,  in  his  mission  work  in  Gaul, 
is  reported  to  have  admitted  his  hearers  to  be 
catechumens  as  they  rushed  to  him  catervafim 
on  the  spot  (Sulpicius,  \'ita,  ii.  5,  p.  294^. 
From  that  moment  they  were  recognised  as 
Christians,  though  not  a§  '^fideles"  (1'  Cone. 
Constant,  c.  7 ;  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  tit.  vii.  de 
Apostat.  leg.  ii.),  and  began  to  pass  under  in- 
struction. The  next  epoch  in  their  progress  was 
the  time  when  they  were  sutliciently  advanced 
to  give  in  their  names  as  candidates  for  baptism ; 
and  some  writers  («.  fj.  Suicer  and  Basnage) 
have  accordingly  recognised  only  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  AuDiKNTKS,  and  the  Comim;ti:ntes. 
Others,  like  Bona  and  Bingham,  have  made  three 
or  four  divisions,  though  dill'ering  in  details;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to 
notice  these,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  classi- 
fication was  never  a  generally  received  one. 

(1.)  Bingham's  fii'st  class  are  the  i^udovfieuoi, 
those,  i.e.,  who  were. not  allowed  to  enter  the 
church,  and  received  whatever  instruction  was 
given  them  outside  its  walls.  The  existence  of 
such  a  body  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  It  rests 
only  upon  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea,  or«leriiig 
tiiat  a  caterhutiien  'one  of  tho  Audieutes)  who 
had  been  guilt v  of  grievous  ollVinciis  shouhl  bo 
driven  out  («^{w0fiV0a;),  and  there  is  n(»  ni'Mifioii 
of  such  a  'lass  either  in  the  canon  itself  or  else- 
where. What  is  described  is  tho  punishment  of 
an  individual  offender  ;  and  even  if  the  offenders 

•  The  liiU'rp<ilatlon  of  tho  quenilon  and  nn»w«r  of 
V.  ;{7  In  the  MSS.  u(  later  (luti*  bIiowh  ati  iin<'Uby  cot.- 
iKloijuiii'hK  of  th  ■  <llfT<!r<rice  Uawncii  tfie  .ccU-Mliuitlcttl  and 
till'  ainj»U)\.c  pra.  llco. 
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were  numerous  enough  to  attract  notice,  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  classing  them  as  in  a 
distinct  stage  of  instruction. 

(J.)  The  next  division,  th;it  of  the  AuniKKTF:^, 
or  a.Kpi)(t)iJ.euoi,  rests  on  better  evidence.  The  Greek 
term  is,  indeed,  not  found  as  the  designation  of 
a  class  till  the  4th  century,  but  the  AruUcntes 
or  Auditores  are  mentioned  both  by  TertuUian 
((/<'  Poinitent.  c.  6)  and  Cyprian  {Ejrist.  1:3  to  34). 
Over  and  above  the  instruction  they  received 
from  their  teachers,  they  were  allowed  to  attend 
in  churches  and  to  licten  (hence  their  name)  to 
the  scriptures  and  to  sermons,  sharing  tliis  privi- 
lege with  the  unbelievers,  but  probably  occupying 
a  distinct  place  in  the  congregation.''  They 
were  not  all()we<l,  however,  to  be  present  when 
the  strictly  litui-gical  worship  of  the  church 
began,  and  when  the  sermon  was  over,  the  deacon, 
mounting  on  a  rostrum  of  some  kind,  proclaimed 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  (Coiistt.  Ap'st. 
viii.  5).  As  a))plied  to  these,  or  to  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  were  under  catechetical  train- 
ing, the  miss(i  caiechumenorum  became  the 
dividing  point  between  the  more  general  worship 
of  the  church  and  the  KeiTovpyiuf  properly  so 
called. 

The  feeling  which  showed  itself  in  this  disci- 
plinn  arcdni  kept  them  in  like  manner  fi'om 
hearing  the  Creed  oi  the  Lord's  Prayer  till  they 
took  tlieir  jilace  among  the  fxl.lcs  (Chr3'sost, 
Horn.  xix.  in  Mitt.).  Sozomen  (//.  E.  i.  20) 
even  hesitated  about  inserting  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  his  history  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  still  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
their  Christian  training.  The  practice  of  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  secrete,  which  still  j)revails 
in  the  Western  Church,  probably  originated  in  a 
like  precaution.  Assuming  the  Andicntes  to 
represent  the  first  class  of  beginners  in  Christian 
training,  we  may  fairly  identify  them  with  the 
"  rudes "  of  Augustine's  treatise  (^De  catechiz. 
ntdi'ms)  and  the  aTeXecTTepoi  of  the  Greek 
Canonists  (Dalsamon  ad  Cone.  A'eoc({Csar.  c,  5). 
The  time  of  their  probation  probably  varied 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  and 
the  two  years  specified  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis 
(c.  42),  or  the  three  fixed  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  .'{2),  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
as  moie  than  rough  estimates  of  what  was 
thought  advi.sable.  Any  lapse  into  idolatrous 
practices  or  other  oj)en  sins  involved,  in  the 
natui"e  of  things,  a  corresponding  pridongatiou 
of  the  time  of  trial.  Where  the  ort'ence  was  fia- 
grnnt,  the  term,  in  which  penance  rather  than 
inU ruction  was  now  tlu'  dominant  olemont,  might 
be  extended  to  the  hour  of  death,  or  to  some 
great  enien:<'iicy  {Conv.  1-Uib.  c.  <)S). 

(!i.)  Writers  who  maintain  a  threefidd  or  four- 
fold division  of  the  l)o<ly  of  catechumens  see  the 
third  class  in  the  }>rostriiti  or  >/ciinilctvntcs  (yow- 
K\ivoyrfs).  Those  were  admit teil,  not  only  to 
stand  nn<l  listen,  but  to  kneel  and  j>ray.  As 
being  thus  in<»rc  prominent,  they  seem  to  have 
been  known  as  sjHJcially  the  aitechumeus,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  tiixv  KaTrfxovfJi(y<t>v  of  the  C.  of  Laodicea, 
c  19.  The  name,  it  will  be  rememl)ered,  was 
Applied  also  to  those  who  were  in  one  of  the 
stages  of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church, 


k  The  placo  assigned  for  ibe  AudifnUt  wnB  the  Xarlhrx 
or  portico  of  the  churcli.  (Zoiians,  ctl.  ('oi,c.  -Yica*^. 
all.) 


the  fdeles  being  degraded  from  tlieir  rightful 
position  and  placed  on  a  level  with  tho>e  who 
were  not  as  yet  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership.    [Pknitknts.] 

(4.)  After  these  stages  had  leen  traversed, 
each  with  its  appropriate  instruction,  the  cate- 
chumens gave  in  their  names  as  applicants  for 
baptism,  and  were  known  accordingly  as  Comjic- 
tentcs  (^trvyaiTovvrfs).  This  was  done  commonly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Quadragesimal  fast,  and 
the  instruction,  carried  on  through  the  whole  of 
that  period,  w<as  fuller  and  more  public  in  its 
nature  (Cyril  Hieros.  Catech.  i.  5 ;  Hicron.  }Sj>. 
Gl,  ad  I'ainnuich.  c.  4).  To  catechumens  in  this 
stage  the  great  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  nature 
of  the  Sacraments,  the  penitential  discipline  of 
the  Church,  were  exj)lained,  as  in  the  Catechetical 
Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  dogmatic 
I)recision.  Special  examinations  and  in(|uiries 
into  character  were  made  at  intervals  during  the 
forty  days.  U  was  a  time  for  fasting  and  watch- 
ing and  prayer  (Co?j.^^  Apost.  viii.  5;  4  C.  Carth. 
c.  Sr> ;  Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  20 ;  Cyril.  /.  c),  and, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  married,  of  th« 
strictest  continence  (August,  de  fide  et  oper.  v.  8). 
Those  who  passed  through  the  ordeal  were  known 
as  the  pjerfectiores  (jfXfidjTfpoi),  the  electi,  or  in 
the  nomenclature  ot  the  luistcrn  Church  as  ^air- 
Ti^SfjLfvot  or  <puri^6fX€voi,  the  present  participle 
being  used  of  course  with  a  future  or  gerundial 
sense.  Their  names  were  inscribed  as  such  in 
the  alhum  or  register  of  the  church.  They  were 
taught,  but  not  till  a  few  days  before  their  bap- 
tism, the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
they  were  to  use  after  it.  The  periods  for  this 
registration  varied,  naturally  enough,  in  different 
churches.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  done  on  the 
second  (Cyril.  Catech.  iii.),  in  Africa  on  the  fburth 
Sunday  in  Lent  (August.  Serm.  21:>),  and  this 
was  the  time  at  which  the  candidate,  if  so  dis- 
posed, might  lay  aside  his  old  heathen  or  Jewish 
name  and  take  one  more  specifically  Christian 
(Socrat.  H.  E.  vii.  21).  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  their  actual  admission  will  be  found  under 
P»APrisM.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here 
that  the  Sacraiiientum  Catechumenorum  of  which 
Augustine  speaks  (/><?  Pcccat.  Merit,  ii.  2t>)  as 
given  apparently  at  or  about  the  time  of  their 
first  admission  by  imposition  of  hands,  was  pro- 
bably the  (vKoyiai  or  panis  betiedictus,  and  not, 
as  Bingham  and  Augusti  maintain,  the  salt 
which  was  given  with  milk  and  honey  after 
baptism." 

"  It  may  be  well  to  qaote  the  passage  referred  to:— 
"  Not!  unfu8  est  modi  snnctlflcatlo ;  nam  et  caterhunienos 
eMxrunduin  qiiendiim  inoiluni  BUiini  per  slpnini  (Min>ti  et 
orationcm  tt  iiiiinus  inipositUmem  putc  Mnctificari  :  et 
quod  accipiunt,  quamris  tion  sit  otrftus  Christi,  sanctum 
(«t  tniii(i),  et  &inctiu8  quani  cilii  quibiis  aiiinur,  quoniam 
Siicrdmnituin  est"  Bliigliain  (.\.  2,  16").  lollowing  Bona, 
infers  from  .i  cainon  of  itie  Snl  Cone.  Cartfi.  c.  S.  forbidding 
any  olhiT  sanamnttiim  than  the  "  M)lltum  bal "  to  1)0 
glvnn  to  raUrhumens  during  the  Mister  f^^t\v.lI.  th.'it  this 
must  l>o  that  of  wliich  AugURfinc  sp'^aks;  and  it  is  l)pyond 
question  that  this  was  giv.n  durinfi  the  poriml  of  pn>l<ation, 
as  well  tt8  imnntllat«ly  after  Iwptism.  It  wnulilse^-ni,  how- 
ever, from  the  union  ilailf,  that  some  othr  r  fiirrameittum 
was  given  at  other  times;  and  the  words  of  Anpustlne, 
•*  qiinmvis  non  sit  corpus  Clirlsll,"  imply,  it  is  Ixlieved, 
something  presenting  a  greater  ontwar^i  liken<*.<  to  the 
Kucharlstic  bread  than  c^aild  be  found  In  the  salt.  The 
)l^o^  i.Mi  nould  hardly  have  been  needed,  on  Bingbom'l 
>tip(>oslUoai 
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It   is   cleai-   that   many  cases  would    present 
themselves  in  which  the  normal  order  of  progress 
would    be  interrupted.      (1.)   The   catechumen 
mio-ht  lapse  into  idolatry  or  other  grievous  sin. 
In  that  case  he  was  thrown  back,  and  had  to  go 
through  a  penitential  discipline,  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,    from  a  few 
months  to  three  or  five  years,  or  even  to  a  life- 
long exclusion  (C.  Elib.  c.  4,  10,  11,  68;  C.  Nicaen. 
c.  14;   C.  ^\'0.  Caesar,  c.  5).      In  no  case,  how- 
ever, was  the  sacrament,  which  was  thought  of 
as  indispensable  to  salvation,  refused  to  the  peni- 
tent when  the  hour  of  death  approached.     Their 
sins  were  looked  on  as  committed  in  their  unre- 
generate  state,  and  therefore  less  heinous  than 
they  would    have  been   in  those  who  had  been 
admitted  to  full  Christian  fellowship.     (2.)  They 
might,  however,  through  their  own  neglect,  die 
Svithout  baptism.    In  that  case,  they  were  buried 
v.'ithout    honour,    with    no    psalms   or   oblations 
(1  C  .Bracar.  c.  35),  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.     The  one  comfort  left  to 
their  surviving  friends  was  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  in  the  hope  that  thus  they  might  obtain 
some  alleviation  for  the  souls    that  had    passed 
bevond  the  grave  without  the  new   birth  that 
admitted  men  to  the  Kingdom  (Chrysost.  Horn.  3 
in  I'hilipp.).     (3.)  Where  the  loss  of  baptism  was 
not  incurred  by  their  own  default,  the  will  was 
accepted,  at  least  in  special  cases,  fur  the  deed. 
The  death  of  the  younger  Valentinian   led  Am- 
brose {de  Obit.   Valent.  p.  12)  to  the  wider  hope. 
What  was  true  of  catechumen-martyrs  and  the 
baptism  of  blood,  as  supplying  the  lack  of  the 
baptism  of  water — and  this  was  received  almost 
as  an  axiom  by  all  Christian  writers  from  Ter- 
tullian  downwards  (see  Bingham,  x.  2,  20) — was 
true  of  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said  "  hunc  sua 
pietas  abluit  et  voluntas."    Augustine,  following 
in  the  footsteJ)s  of  his  master,  appealed  to  the 
crucial  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  against  the 
rigorous  dogmatism  of  those  who  thought  that 
baptism  was  absolutely  indispensable  (de  Bapt. 
iv.  22),    (4.)  Another  common  case  was  naturally 
that  of  those  who  were  stricken  down"  by  some 
sudden  sickness  before  the  term  of  their  probation 
had  expired.     In  this  case   the  Church  did   not 
hesitate  to  anticipate  the  wished-for  goal,   dis- 
jiensed  with  all    but  the  simplest   elements    of 
instruction,   and   administered    baptism    on   the 
M  of  death.     [Baffism,  p.  169.] 

II.  It  is  noticeable  that,  with  all  this  isyste- 
matic  discipline  as  to  the  persons  taught,  there 
wajj  no  order  of  teachers.  It  was  part  of  the 
pjustoral  office  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  seeking  admission  to  the  Church,  as 
well  a.s  of  those  who  were  in  it,  and  thus  bishops, 
pripsts,  deacons,  or  readers  might  all  of  them  be 
found,  when  occasion  retjuired,  iloing  the  work 
of  a  catechist.  The  Dfxrrou  AL'i>ii:.N"riL'M,  of 
whom  Cyprian  speaks,  was  a  lei  tor  in  the  church 
of  Carthage.  Augustine's  treatise,  de  Cutecki- 
tandin  Hiulihns,  was  addressed  to  [Jeogratias  as  a 
deacon,  the  Oitecheacs  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  were 
delivered  by  him  partly  as  a  deacon,  partly  as  a 
prf;shyter.  The  word  Catechi.-.t  implied,  accoid- 
ingly,  a  function,  not  a  class.  Those  who  under- 
Vx)k  that  function  were  known  sometimes  as 
Pavr63^fjiyoi  (Cunstt.  A/MfSt.  ii.  37),  as  having  a 
Work   like  that  of  tho>e  to  whom  th.it  title  was 

Ipplied  on  l>onrd  ship.  It  was  their  p;irt  tu 
l»ak  to  tho.^c  who  were  eaterin;;  the  ark  or  ahij) 
I 


of  Christ's  Church,  to  tell  them  of  the  perils  of 
the  voyage  which  they  were  about  to  undertake, 
and  take  their  pledge  foi  payment  of  the  fare. 
The  word  was  part  of  the  metaphor  which  saw  in 
the  bishop  the  steersman,  and  in  the  presbyters 
the  sailors,  in  the  Church  itself  the  7iavis  or  ship. 

III.  The  places  in  which  catechetical  instruc- 
tion was  thus  carried  on  must  have  varied 
widely  at  different  times  and  in  different  places : 
sometimes  the  room  or  building  in  which  the 
fideles  met  to  worship,  before  or  after  service  ; 
sometimes  a  room  in  the  presbyter's  or  deacon's 
house,  probably  at  Alexandria,  from  the  special 
nature  of  the  case,  a  lecture-room,  like  the 
"  school  "  of  Tyrannus  in  Acts  xix.  9.  It  is  not 
till  we  come  to  the  fully-developed  organisation 
of  the  Church  that  we  read  of  special  buildings  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Karrixovix^peta. 
They  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  97th  canon  of 
the  Trullau  Council,  and  appear,  from  a  Novella 
of  the  Emperor  Leo's,  to  have  been  in  the  virfpccou, 
or  upper  chamber  of  the  church ;  probably,  i.  e. 
in  a  room  over  the  portico.  In  some  instances 
the  baptistery  seems  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  (Ambros.  Up.  33),  while  in  others,  again, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  guarding  against  prema- 
ture presence  at  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  building  in  which  it 
was  administered  (Cone.  Arausic.  c.  19). 

IV.  The  ideal  scheme  of  preparation  involved 
obviously  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher  truths. 
The  details  varied  probably  accoi'ding  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  and  the  necessities  of  the 
taught ;  but  two  great  representative  examples 
are  found  of  the  earlier  stage  in  Augustine's, 
treatise  de  CaU-chizandis  rudi'ms,  and  in  the 
Catedieses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  range  of 
subjects  in  the  former  includes  the  sacred  history 
of  the  world  from  the  Creation  lownwards,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  truths  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  according  to  works.  The  better  edu- 
cated may  be  led  to  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  the  types  of  the  law.  Then  came 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  Law  of  Christ. 
The  teaching  of  Cyril,  as  intended  for  the  com- 
petentes,  took  a  wider  and  higher  cycle  of  subjects, 
and  are  based  (Catech.  iv.)  upon  a  regtila  fideij 
including  the  dogmas  (1)  of  God,  (2)  of  Christ, 
(3)  of  the  birth  from  the  Virgin's  womb.  (4)  of 
the  cross,  (5)  of  the  burial,  (G)  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  (7)  of  the  ascension,  (8)  of  judg- 
ment to  come,  (9)  of  the  Holy  Si)irit,  (10)  of  the 
soul,  (11)  of  the  body,  (12)  of  meats,  (13)  of 
the  general  resurrection,  (14)  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures. [E.'H.  P.] 

CATHEDRA  (Ka0€5pa).— (1)  First  and  pro- 
perly, in  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  actual  throne 
or  seat  of  the  bishop  in  Juis  episcoj)al  church  ; 
the  firifxa  Ka\  Bp6t/os  i/'<|/7;Ao$  of  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
vii.  'M)),  to  whicli  I'aul  of  Samosata  arrogantly 
added  a  a-f]KpTirou, — distiuguishe<l  by  the  same 
Eusebius  from  the  SfUTfpui  Qp6voi  of  the  jtresby- 
ters  (tV;.  X. .').  23) ; — who  also  speaks  of  the  airnaTo- 
AiKbj  dpopos  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  meaning 
the  actual  seat  itself  still  preserved  there  (t'/,  vii. 
19,  32); — called  cathedra  ve/ata  by  St.  Augustiu 
(h'pist.  <id  Maxim,  cciv.),  and  lintenta  l)y  I'aciarj ; 
and  inv«.'igh«'d  against  by  St. (Jreg.  Naz.  (Carin.  xi.) 
as  uy^TiKoi  Qp/)Vin\  and  so  I'linlrnl  ius  speaks  of 
tlie  bi.shop's  seat,  "  Fronte  sub  advt.Tsa  [/.  r'.  as 
the    upper    end  of   the    a]>.so1  ^radibus  sulliint 
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tribunal  Tollitur  "  (/V«V/e/-A.  //.  iv.  22')).  St. 
Mark's  chair  is  sai'l  to  have  existed  for  a  long 
time  at  Alexandria  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  9). 
And  one  assit;ued  to  Pope  Stephen  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  catacombs  by  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
The  wooden  chair,  with  its  heathen  ivories,  re- 
presenting the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  is  sc 
carefully  honoured  in  St.  Peter's  at  Home  as 
St.  Peter's,  is  at  once  the  most  celebrated,  and 
the  most  unfortuaately  chosen,  specimen  of  the 
class.  Epi.scopal  chairs  are  freiiuently  repre- 
sented iu  an(!ient  Christian  mosaics  or  marbles, 
sometimes  adorned  with  two  lions'  heads,  .some- 
times witli  two  dogs'  heads,  sometimes  witli  our 
Lord  Himself  rei)resented  as  sitting  in  tliem, 
sometimes  with  the  B.  Virgin,  sometimes  with 
the  open  Gospels  laid  upon  them,  sometimes 
with  the  bishojt  himself  (Ciampiui,  Vet.  M.n.  I. 
tab.  2,  :37,  47,  II.  tab.  41  ;  and  cf.  St,  Aug.  Epist. 
ad  Dio^c.  Ivi.);  sometimes  raised  upon  steps 
(^gniddtdc,  St.  Aug.  Epist.  ad  Maxim,  cciii.,  and 
see  Ariuglii,  ii.  325);  sometimes  "veiled"  (re- 
latac,  St.  Aug.  a.s  al>ove,  see  Bosio,  /I'om.  Sotter, 
p.  327).  And  certain  chairs  or  seat.s,  cut  in  the 
tufa  stone  in  the  catacombs,  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  bishop  at  the  time 
when  persecution  compelled  the  Christians  to 
hold  service  there.  A  Council  of  Carthage,  A.n. 
535,  forbids  a  bishop  "cathedram  collocare  in 
monasterio,"  i.e.  to  ordain  there. 

But  hence  (2)  the  word  was  transferred  to 
the  see  itself  of  the  bishop,  as  in  Victor  Vitens. 
De  Per  sec.  Vandal,  iv.  So  Cone.  Milevit.  ii. 
cans.  21,  24;  and  "Cathedrae  viduatae"  in 
Collut.  Carthag.  i.  c.  185,  217;  "Cathedrae  ma- 
trices," in  Cone.  Milev.  ii.  c.  25 ;  and  Cod.  Can. 
Afric.  123;  and  "Cathedrae  principales,"  in  Cod. 
Can.  Afrir.  38.  So  also  Greg.  Tur.  //.  F.  iii.  1, 
and  Sidon.  Apollin.  repeatedly.  And  earlier  than 
all  these,  Tertullian  (/>'e  Praescrijit.  xxxvi.) 
speaks  of  "  Cathedrae  Apostolorum,"  as  still 
exi.sting  in  the  "  Kcclesiae  Aj)ostolicae ;"  mean- 
ing, not  the  literal  chairs,  but  the  specially 
Apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops  of  those  sees. 

(3)  The  word  became  used  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  itself,  "  principalis  cathedra,"  in  Cone. 
Aqiiisi/r.  A.I).  789,  can.  40,  meaning  the  cathedral 
as  opposed  to  the  other  churches  in  the  diocese  : 
"  Ecclesia  Cathedralis,"  Co7ic.  Tarracon.  A.D.  516, 
C.  ult. :  called  also  "  Ecclesia  mater,"  in  the  Coiie. 
Rom.  sii))  Si/lvestro,  c.  17  ;  and  "  Ecclesia  matrix," 
in  Cow.  MiKjxmt.  i.  c.  8;  and  "matrix,"  simply, 
by  Kerrand.  lireviar.  cc.  11,  17,  38.  But  "ca- 
thedral," tised  absolutely  for  the  "ecclesia  cathe- 
di-alis,"  dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  belongs 
to  the  Western  Church  only.     [(^'ATKi;r)RAL.] 

[Du  Cange;  Bingham;  Martigny ;  VValcott, 
Sacr.  Anh.']  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHEDRA  PETRI.    [Pktkr,  Feotivals 

OF.] 

CATHEDRAE,  al!*o  in  later  time*  DoM- 
KlUOliK,  I)l'OMO:  the  chief  and  episcopal  church 
ef  a  dioceso ;  not  .no  called  however  until  the 
10th  century,  when  the  epithet,  derived  from 
the  bishop's  <M</k''//*a  or  chair,  became  a  sub- 
stantive name;  called  previoiisly  the  mother 
church,  or  the  errlcsia  »t/i//-i.r,  in  distinction 
from  the  parish  churches,  which  were  called 
tituli  or  ecrlesine  diof  Oiimae.  [CATMltmA.] 
It  was  nlvJO  sometimes  falle(|  the  "Catholic 
church.    [Catiiolic]    The  architect uml  f^j.itures 


of  a  cathedral  are  treated  in  the  article  CllURCH. 
The  gradu.il  formation  and  character  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  will  be  found  un<ier  CHAITKR. 
A.nd  for  the  immunities  belonging  to  it  simply 
as  a  church,  see  CnuRCH,  Saxctuarv.  As  a 
cathedral  church,  it  was  held  to  be — what  at 
first  and  in  the  earliest  times  it  literally  was — 
the  parish  church  of  the  dioce.se,  to  which  the 
others  stood  as  it  were  in  the  relation  of  chapels. 
In  it  the  bishop  was  formally  enthroned :  so 
cathedrare  and  incatlicdrare,  to  enthrone.  And 
in  it  he  was  to  be  consecrated,  according  to 
ordinary  rule.  [Bishop.]  Ordinations  also,  and 
diocesan  synods,  were  commonly  held  there.  And 
manumissions  of  serfs,  in  Celtic  and  Saxon  England, 
took  place  at  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop.  Schools  and  libraries 
were  attached  in  course  of  time  to  cathedrals. 
And  Charlemagne,  who  ordered  monastic  schools, 
and  founded  ])alatine  schools,  found  episcopal 
schools  ready  to  his  hand.  [Schools  ;  Canoxici, 
p.  281.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHEDRATICUM.— (1)  A  pension  paid 
annually  to  the  bishop  by  the  churches  of  his 
dioce.se,  "  iu  signum  subjectionis  ;'  ace.  to  Cone. 
Bracar.  ii.  c.  2,  "pro  honore  cathedrae;"  and 
to  Cunc.  Ravenn.  A.D.  997,  c.  2,  "  pro  respect u 
Sedis;"  both  councils  limiting  the  payments  in 
each  case  lo  two  shillings  severally.  So  also  Couc. 
Jlracar.  iii.  A.D.  572,  .ind  Tolct.  vii.  c.  4. — (2)  Th 
ivQpouKniK'bv,  a  fee  paid  by  the  bishop  to,  th« 
bishops  who  had  consecrated  him,  and  to  the 
clerks  an<l  notaries  who  assisted  (Julian.  Ante- 
cessor^ Constit.  115,  431  ;  Justinian,  Xotell. 
cxxiii.  c.  3;  quoted  by  Du  Cange).    [a.  W.  H.] 

CATHISMA  'Kdetafia).  A  section  of  the 
psalter. 

(1)  The  psalter  in  the  Greek  OlTice  is  divided 
into  twenty  sections,  called  Cathismota.  Each 
Cathisma  is  sub-«livided  into  three  Stnseis^  and 
"  Gloria  "  is  said  at  the  end  of  each  stasis  only. 
The.se  divisions  and  the  order  of  reciting  the 
))salter  will  be  explained  in  a  later  article.  The 
reason  for  the  name  assigned  is  that,  while 
the  choir  stand  two  and  two  by  turns  to  recite 
the  ])salms,  the  rest  sit  down. 

(2)  A  short  hymn  which  occurs  at  intervals 
in  the  otHces  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  <"onsists 
of  one  stanza,  or  troparion  {rftoitapiov\  and  is 
followed  by  "Gloria."  The  name  is  said  to 
indicate  that  while  it  is  sung  the  choir  sit  down 
for  rest.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CATHOEIC,  KaBoXiKhs,  Catholiciis,  used  in 
its  or.linary  .sense  of  "universal,"  not  only  by 
heathen  writers  (as.  e.g.  Pliny),  but  also  not 
uncommonly  by  ecclesiastical  writers  also  (a.% 
e.g.  Justin  Martyr,  Di*il.  cum  Tri/p/i.  81,  Ka^o- 
\iK^  ayd(TTaai^,  and  Tertullian,  A<ir.  .}f,ircion. 
ii.  17,  "Cntholica  .  .  .  bonitas  Dei,"  &c.  &c.);  but 
commonlv  employeil  by  the  latter  as  au  epithet 
of  the  Christian  Church,  F.nith,  Tradition,  People ; 
first  in  St.  Ignatius  (^Ad  Smfjrn.  viii.),  in  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp  (in  Euscb.  //.  E.  iv. 
14,  &c.),  in  the  Passio  S.  Pioiiii  under  Decius 
(ap.  Baron,  in  an.  254,  n.  ix.),  in  St.  Clem.  Alex. 
{Strcm.  vii.  p.  899,  Oxf.  1715),  and  thencefor- 
ward commonly,  being  embo^lied  in  the  Eastern 
(although  not  at  first  in  the  Western)  creed: — 
indicating  (1)  the  Church  as  a  whfdo,  .is-  in  St. 
Ignatius  above  quoted;  and  so  in  Arius'  creed 
(Sicrat.    i.   2G),  =  ^  irnh  irtpdrcty  ?a>J   TupirtcvX 
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(2)  that  portion  of  the  universal  Church  which 
IS  m  any  particular  place,  as  rj  iv  'Zfivpvri  Kado- 
\iKh  fKKh-na-ia,  as  in  the  Mart.  S.  Polycarp.:  (3) 
(vhen  it  had  grown  into  an  epithet  ordinarily 
attached  to  the  word  church),  used  as  equivalent 
to  Christian,  "  Catholica  fides  "  in  Prudent.  Feri- 
steph.  iv.  24-,  "Catholici  populi,"  id.  ib.  30:  or 
to  "  orthodox,"  as  opposed  to  "  heretical ;"  as  in 
Pacian.  Epist.  1,  ad  .iempron.  "Christianus  mihi 
nomen  est,  Catholicus  cognomen;"  and  in  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  al  KaOoKiKal  ^KKK-qaiai,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Saniosatenians  ;  and  in  Cone.  Arimin. 
A.D.  359,  1]  KadoKiKi]  iKKXrjaia.  in  like  opposition 
to  heretics ;  and  in  St.  Cyril.  Hieros.  Lcct.  Cutech. 
iviii.  advising,  in  a  town  where  there  are  heretics, 
to    enquire,  not,  irov  earlv  airKccs  t]   iKK\r}ala, 
aWa.   irov  effrlu  r)  kuOoKikt}   4KK\r](ria,  &c.  &c. 
So  also  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  "  the  Catholic 
religion,"  and  •'  the  Catholic  faith."      (4)  When 
men  began  to  look  about  for  a  rationale  of  the 
epithet,  or  when  driven  to  do  so  as  in  the  Do- 
natist    controversy  (the   Donatists   meeting   the 
argument  against  thein,  drawn  from  the  word, 
bv  explaining  it,  "  non  ex   totius  orbis  commu- 
nione,  sed  ex  observatione  omnium  praeceptorum 
diviaorum  atque   omnium  sacramentorum,"  St. 
Aug.  Epist.  93.  §  23),  taken  to  indicate  the  uni- 
versidity  of  the  Church  ;    so  in  St.  Aug.  Epist. 
52,  §  1,  "  KaOoKiKvi  Graece  appellatur,  quod  per 
totum  orbem  terrarum  diffunditur ;"  and  simi- 
larly Isidor.  Sentent.  i.  16,  &c.  &<;.    And  St.  Cyril. 
Hieros.  {Lect.  Cutech.  xviii.  §  23)  dilates   upon 
the  word  rhetorically  in  this  sense,  as  intimating 
that  the  Church  subjugates  all  men,  teaches  all 
truth,  heals  ail  sin,  kc.     In  somewhat  like  way, 
the  Catholic  Ejiistles  are  so  called  (  =  'E7/fUK:At0i) 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25, 
vii.  25) ;  because  written,  ov  nphs  ev  edvos  aWa 
Kad6\ov   irphs   -rravra  (Leont.   De  Sect.   Act.   2). 
And  not  only  these,  but   such    epistles    also    as 
those  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  {KaQoKLKa7s  irphs 
Tij  iKKXrialas  tiriaToXals,  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  23). 
So  Tertullian,    again    (De  Monoj.),    of  Catholic 
tradition.     And  similarly  the   well-known  defi- 
nition  of  "  vere  Catholicum,"    in  St.    Vine,   of 
I.erins,  as  that  which   had   been  held  "  semper, 
ubique,  et  ab  omnibus.**     Optatus  {Cant.  D  ,nat. 
ii.),   in  explaining  the  term   by    '*  rationalis  et 
ubique  ditlusa,"    was    possibly  in  the  first  half 
of  his  definition  thinking   of  the  "Rationalis," 
who    was    also    called     Ka0oA.iK^j,     being     the 
general  receiver  of  the  imperial   revenue  under 
the    Roman    empire  ;    but    more    probably  was 
confounding  the  real  derivatidu  >fa0'  oXov,  with 
a  Rup{»o-.(;d   one    from    Kara    \6yov.      (5)    Used 
alMi  sfdiK.'what   later  of  the  Church  as  a  build- 
ing: viz.  as  the  di>tinctive  epithet  of  the  bishop's 
or   cathedral     church,    jw    against     the     parish 
chorche.-. ;  e.f].   in    E|)iphanius,  Ilaer.  lix.  §  1  (17 
KaSoKiK^  dKit\r)<T'ia  iv  'AKt^av^pfitf,  in  opj)osition 
to  the  smaller  churches  there,  and  so  also  Niceph. 
XT.  21).      (G)  In   Cone.   Trull,   can.   lix.  (Labb. 
Ti.  1170),  as  the  oame   of  the  church,  as   op- 
poM<i  to  an  orntory  (tlKrvpitf  of^'f),  baptisms 
(and    by    inference     the    eucharist)    being    cele- 
bratc^l    in    the    Ka8o\iK^   iKKKrtnia,   but    not    in 
the  oratory.     (7)  In  liyzantint;  Gnek  times,  an 
tpith«t  of  the  }iariKh  church,  which  was  (>\>ou  to 
iU.   in   dJKtiactioQ   from   the   mona.stic  churches 
(  liaUiimon,  6ic.).     (H)  Still    later,  the 

1  -t  or  PrimHtesi  of  .Sek-ucia,  of  the  Arme- 

iD«,  hi   the  Ethiopiaoa,  were  styled   Catholici 
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(Du  Cange).  See  also  Thomassin,  I.  i.  24.  The 
Catholicus  of  the  Persian  Church  was  so  called  as 
early  as  Procopius  {De  Bell.  Fersico,  ii.);  and  the 
Catholicus  of  Seleucia  was  made  so  independently 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (Arabic  Vers,  of  Niceyie 
Canons).  The  term  means,  more  exactly,  a  pri- 
mate, having  under  him  metropolitans,  but 
himself  immediately  subject  to  a  patriarch. 
[Catholicus.]  Kado\iKol  Bp6voi,  in  Theophan. 
(in  V.  Constant.  Copronymi),  were  the  sees  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  (9) 
The  term  became  a  title  of  the  King  of  France, 
Pipin  being  so  called  A.D.  767  ;  and  very  much 
later,  of  the  King  of  Spain  also.  (Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  art.  '  Holy  Catholic  Church ;'  Du 
Cange  ;  Suicer.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHOLICUS.      "  I  have  ordered  the  ca- 
tholicus of  Africa  to  count  out  3000  purses  to 
your  holiness,"  said  the  Emperor  Constantine  to 
Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  6). 
A  similar  order  to  indemnify  Eusebius  the   his- 
torian for  the  costs  of  getting  50  copies  of  the 
Bible  transcribed  for  general  use  was  issued  by 
him  to  the  catholicus  of  the  diocese;  that  is,  of 
the  civil  diocese  called  the  East  (ib.  Vtt.  Const. 
iv.  36).     A  former  holder  of  this  office,  Eusebius 
elsewhere  tells  us,   named  Adauctus,  had   been 
martyred  under  Diocletian  (//.  E.  viii.  11).     Ap- 
parently there  was  one  such  for  each  of  the  13 
ciA'il  dioceses,   and  a  14th  attached   to  the   im- 
perial household — eVl  tcdu  KaQoKov  xSycsiU  Ae-yo- 
jxivos  eJuai  jSatriAecDS  (ib.  vii.  10) — who  was  in 
later  times,  according  to  the  Basilics,  or  code  of 
the   Emperor   Basil    1.,    called    the    "  loioihcte" 
(lib.  vi.  tit.  23).     Various  ordinances  relating  to 
this  office  are  to  be  seen  there.     The  two  promi- 
nent ideas  attaching  to  it  were  that  of  a  receiver- 
genera/,  and  of  a  deputy-receiver.   It  was  formerly 
discharged    in   England   by  the  sheritl"  or  vice- 
comes  of  each  county,  who  forwarded  his  annual 
account   of  receipts  and  disbursements   to    the 
king's  exchequer.   The  ecclesiastical  clficer  called 
"  catholicus "   was   of  a    piece   with    the    civil. 
Procopius,    in    his    history   of  the   Peisian   war 
(ii.  25)  under  Justinian,  says  that  the  chief  dig- 
nitary among  the  Christians  of  Dubis  was  called 
"catholicus,"  as  presiding  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, namely,  Persia.    But  according  to  Dr.  Neale 
(Eastern  Ch.  i.  141),  this  title  had  been  assumed 
at  a  much  earlier  date  by  the  bishops  of  Seleucia, 
meaning   by   it   that   they   were  "  procurators- 
general,"    in    the    regions   of  Parthia,    for   the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whose  jurisdiction  tlicy 
were  subject,  till  for  jjolitical  reasons  their  inde- 
jtendence  was  allowed.     The  "catholicus"  men- 
tioned  by  Procopius  was  doubtless   head   of  tiie 
Nestorians  in  Persia,  whose  teaching" was  six'edily 
carried  thither  from  Edessa,  as  tlic  well-known 
letter  of  I  has,  bishop  of  the  latter  place,  lo  tlie 
Persian   Maris,  alone   would   shejv.      Having   on 
the  death  of  Acacius,  twenty-second  catliolicus  of 
Seleucia,  A.D.  496,  obtained  ])0.ssession  of  that  .see, 
they  establisht'd  their  head-(|uartt'rs  there,  L'ln- 
stituting  itii  archbishop  patriarch,  and  styling  liim 
"catholic  patriarch."     By  this  j)hrase  tlicy  mu-t 
have  meant  however  not  c/e/'Ufy-i-atriarch,  which 
he  waH  no  longer,  but  oecunvnical  pat  riarch,  which 
to  them  he  was  in  fact.     So  that  wbcn   tin;  title 
got  iutr)  sectarian  bands,  it  neem.i  to  liavr  sliit'ted 
its  meaning  to  some   extent,   and    implied    uiii- 
versal  rather  than  vicarious  |)ower«.     But  as  it 
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was  a  dignity  confineJ  at  first  to  the  ea<;tem 
portions  of  the  single  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
au'l  there  common  to  the  orthodox  and  heterodox 
alike,  we  must  not- expect  to  find  the  accounts 
given  of  it  clear  or  always  consistent.  As  a 
general  rule  the  "catholicus"  was  subordinate 
to  the  patriarch,  and  had  metropolitans  under 
him;  but  the  officer  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion among  the  Jacobites  was  more  commonly 
called  '■'•  maphrian"  or  '*  fruit-bearer ;"  the  Nes- 
toriaus  on  all  occasions  doing  their  best  to 
monopolize  the  other  title.  Still  we  read  of  a 
"  catholicus  "  for  Armenia  and  for  Georgia  among 
the  former,  as  well  as  for  Chaldaea  and  Persia 
among  the  latter;  and  Jacobite  patriarchs  also 
rallea  themselves  "  catholic,"  in  imitation,  and 
to  the  annoyance,  of  the  Nestorian.  (Asseman. 
T>e  Monoph.  §  8,  and  De  Sijris  Nestor,  c.  xi.  ;  Du 
Cange,  Gloss.  Grace,  s.  v.)  Later  writers,  again, 
speak  of  a  "catholicus"  of  Ethiopia,  of  Nubia, 
of  the  isles  and  elsewhere  :  that  is  to  say,  this 
title  came  to  be  applied  in  time  to  any  grade 
between  metropolitans  and  patriarchs  (Bever. 
Synod,  i.  769),  and  to  be  uo  longer  peculiar  to  a 
single  patriarchate.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CATULINUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Carthage,  is 
commemorated  July  15  (Mart.  Carthag.,  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CAUPONA,  CAUPONES,  tavern,  tavern- 
keepers.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enume- 
rate the  cnupo  amongst  the  persons  whose 
oblations  are  not  to  be  accepted  (bk.  iv.  c.  6). 
If  such  oblations  were  forced  on  the  priest,  they 
were  to  be  spent  on  w^ood  and  charcoal,  as  being 
only  fit  for  the  fire  {ih.  c.  10).  A  later  consti- 
tution still  numbers  the  ctujx>  amongst  those 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  church  unless 
they  gave  up  their  mode  of  life  (bk.  viii.  c.  32). 
Bingham,  indeed,  holds  the  caiipo  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  not  to  have  been  strictly  a 
tavern-keeper,  but  a  fraudulent  huckster,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  to  be  found 
used  in  a  more  extended  sense  in  many  instances. 
But  there  is  in  the  present  one  no  reason  for 
diverting  it  from  its  ordinary  use.  It  is  clear 
from  too  many  evidences  that  the  ancient  tavern 
— the  caujKtnn  of  the  Romnns — (iirtered  little 
from  a  brothel ;  see  for  instance  Dig.  bk.  xxiii. 
t.  ii.  1.  4.'i ;  Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  1.  vi.  1.  3.  A  Con- 
stitution  of  Constantine  (a.D.  326),  whilst  de- 
claring that  the  mistress  of  a  tavern  (the  words 
caupona  and  t<i'>rrna  are  here  used  iniiilVerently) 
was  within  the  laws  as  to  adultery,  yet  if  she 
herself  had  servi'd  out  drink,  assimilated  hor  to  a 
tavorn-servant,  classing  such  ]>ersons  among  those 
whom  "the  vileness  of  their  life  has  not  deemed 
worthy  to  observe  the  laws"  (Co<le,  bk.  ix.  t.  ix. 
1.  29).  In  the  work  called  the  "  Lex  Komana," 
which  is  considereil  to  represent  the  law  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  during  Lombard  times, 
and  which  is  mainly  founded  on  the  Theodosian 
Code,  a  similar  provision  is  contained,  but  with 
the  use  of  the  word  ttOu'rna  alone  (bk.  ix.).  This 
evidently  implies  that  the  c  lujo  himself,  or  the 
caH/)Owie  or  tii'H'itiat'  f/omi/n,  was  undistinijuish- 
ftble  from  the  brothej-keej^er,  and  the  lorbtddancc 
to  receive  the  cnu}x>'s  offering  resolves  itself  into 
that  contained  in  I)eut.  xxiii.  18. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  almost  all  later 
church  authorities.  Thus  a  cleric  found  eating 
in  a  caupona^  unless  through  the  necessities  of 


travel,  was  by  the  46th  (otherwise  5.3rd)  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons — sui)posed  to  be  of  the  4th 
century — sentenced  to  excommunication,  the 
Canon  evidently  intending  a  tavern  and  not  a 
mere  huckster's  shop.  The  24th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (latter  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tui-y,  but  the  alleged  dates  varying  from  357  to 
367),  enacts'that  none  of  the  priestly  order 
{IfpariKovs),  from  the  presbyter  to  the  deacon, 
nor  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  to  the  ser- 
vants and  readers,  nor  any  of  the  ascetic  class 
shall  enter  a  tavern  (Katrr^Xflov ',  see  also  the  7th 
Canon  of  the  so-called  African  Council,  which 
however  itself  only  designates  a  general  collec- 
tion of  African  Canons).  The  book  of  Canons  of 
the  African  church,  ending  with  the  Council  of 
Carthage  of  419,  c.  40,  repeats  substantially  the 
above-quoted  article  of  the  Apostolical  Canons. 

In  spite  of  these  enactments,  we  fintl  by  later 
ones  that  clerics,  who  were  forbidden  to  enter 
taverns,  actually  kept  them.  Thus  certain 
"  Sanctions  and  Decrees  "  printed  by  Labbe  and 
Mansi,  after  the  various  versions  of  the  Nicene 
Canons,  from  a  codex  at  the  Vatican,  but  evi- 
dently from  a  Greek  source,  require  (c.  14)  that 
the  priest  be  neither  a  cnttj>o  nor  a  tahenMrius, 
making  thus  a  distinction  between  the  two 
terms,  which  often  appear  in  later  days  to  be 
synonymous.  A  canon  ascribed  by  Ivo  to  the 
Synod  of  Tours,  A.I>  461,  states  that  "  it  hath 
been  related  to  the  holy  synod  that  certain 
priests  in  the  churches  committed  to  them  (an 
abuse  not  to  be  tohl)  establish  taverns  and  there 
through  caupones  sell  wine  or  allow  it  to  be 
sold ;"  so  that  where  services  and  the  word  of 
God  and  His  praise  should  alone  be  heard,  there 
feastings  and  drunkenness  are  found.  Such 
practices  are  strictly  foi"bidden,  the  offending 
])riest  is  to  be  deposed,  the  laymen,  his  accom- 
plices, to  be  excommunicated  and  expelled  (cc.  2, 
3).  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  a])j>ears  certain  fiom 
the  43rd  Novel,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century,  and  presumably  since  the  d.iys  of  Con- 
stantine, taverns  were  held  on  bohalf  of  the 
church,  and  must  have  been  included  among  the 
1100  separate  trading  establishments  which  were 
the  property  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  apparently  this  tavern-kee])ing 
for  the  church  was  not  held  equivalent  to  tavern- 
keeping  by  clerics,  since  about  sixty  years  later, 
the  9th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  Trullo,  A.n.  691,  bears  "that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  cleric  to  have  a  tavern.  For  if  it 
be  not  permitted  to  him  to  enter  one,  how  niui-h 
less  can  he  serve  in  it,  and  do  there  that  which 
is  not  lawful  ?"  He  must  therefore  either  give  it 
up  or  he  depose*!.  And  although  the  t)Hth  Canon 
of  the  same  Council  uses  a  compound  of  ths 
Greek  Synonym  for  mufX),  in  a  more  ceueral 
sense  (to7t  3«/3A«oYoir^Aoij,  translated  lil>n»rura 
cnuj»onatoribus,  i.r.  book -sellers),  yet  in  the  76th 
the  strict  idea  of  the  tavern  seems  to  recur, 
where  it  is  enacted  tl\at  no  Kairr]\f7oy  is  to  be 
set  up  within  the  holy  precincts,  nor  food  or 
other  things  to  l>e  exhibited  for  sale.  And  hj 
the  8th  century  the  original  sense  of  (MU/o,  nrrti- 
jMiiia  is  palpable  through  the  more  mo^lern  word 
(in  this  application)  tnhema^  which  occurs  in 
numerous  re|»etitions  more  or  less  literal  o(  the 
al>ove-quoted  Apostolical  Caoon ;  as  in  a  Capi- 
tulary of  Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  his 
clergy,   a.d.  797,  forbidding   them  to   go  irum 
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tavern  to  tavern,    drinking  or  eating   (c.    13);  ' 
one  of  the    injunctions     ot'  Charlemagne,   from 
a  MS.  of  the  Monastery  of  Angers,   forbidding 
priests  to  enter  a   tavern   to   drink ;    the    19th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  and  the  em- 
peror's Frankfort  Capitulary  (794)  to  the  same 
elfect.  but  extendins  also  to  monks;  a  capitulary 
of  801  (general  coll.,  bk.  i.  c.  1-t),  quoting   the 
Council  of  Laodicea  and  the  African ;  the  Sioth  ! 
chapter  of  the   5th    book  ;  the    Canons    of  the  ! 
Councils  or  Synods  of  Rheims  (c.  xxvi.),  applying  | 
to  monks  and  "canons,  and  of  Tours  (c.  xxi),  both  1 
mA.D.Slo;  the  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  81-1-,  c.  18.  | 
it  will  thus  appear  that  whilst  the  severity  of  | 
the  Apostolical   Constitutions   against   the   indi- 
ndual    tavern-keeper    is    not   followed    in    later 
nmes,  yet  that  the  Western  Church,  at  least 
luring  the  period  with  which  this  work  is  occu- 
pied, persistently  treated  the   use  of  the  tavern 
by  clerics,  otherwise  than  in  cases  of  necessity, 
otill  more  their  personal  connexion  with  it,  as 
incompatible  with  the   clerical  character.     The 
witness  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  also  to  the  same 
effect,  but   its  weight  is  marred  by  the  trade, 
including  that  in  liquors,  which  for  two  centuries 
»t  least  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  benefit,  not   indeed  of  iudi- 
vidual  devices,  but  of  churches  and  charitable 
foundations.    fSee  also  Drunkenness.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

CAVERNENSE  CONCILIUM.  [African 
Councils.] 

CEALCHYTHE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Cal- 
CHUTI5ENSK.]  E.\3ct  locality  unknown,  but  cer- 
tainlv  in  Mercia,  and  probably  Chelsea,  originally 
called  Chelchcth,  Chelchyth,  &c.  (1)  a.d.  787, 
or  posjiiblv  788,  a  legatine  council,  George,  bishop 
ofOstia,  and  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Tod i,  being 
the  legates  for  Pope  Adrian  I.  Its  object  was  to 
renew  the  "antiquam  amicitiam"  between  Rome 
and  England,  and  to  affirm  "  the  Catholic  faith  " 
and  the  six  Oecumenical  Councils.  But  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  erecting  of  Lichfield  into 
an  archbishopric  independent  of  Canterbury, 
which  actually  took  place  in  788.  A  companion 
council  was  held  in  Northumbria  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Conuc.  iii.  444,  sq.).  (2)  A.D.  789,  called 
"  Pontificale  Concilium;"  grants  made,  there 
now  extant  (K.  C.  D.  155;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  465).  (3)  A.D.  793,  at  which  a  grant  was 
made  to  St.  Alban's  (K.  C.  D.  15J;  Haddan  and 
Stui.bs,  iii.  478).  (4)  A.D.  799,  at  which  a 
cau.se  wa.s  adjudicated  between  King  Coenulf  and 
the  iJishop  of  Selsey  (K.  C.  D.  116,  1034  ;  Haddan 
and  Stubb.s,  iii.  528).  There  were  several  councils 
tt  the  same  place  after  A.D.  800.        [A.  W.  H.] 

CKLEDEI.    [CoLiDEL] 

CELEDONIUS,  martyr  at  Leon  lb  Spain, 
u  commemorated  March  3  {Maii.  Horn.  Vet., 
Uioardi).  [C] 

CELENENSE  CONCILIUM,  a.d.  447, 
hel'i  in  a  Hmall  place  clone  to  Lugo  in  Gallicia, 
against  the  PriscillianistR ;  an  appendage  to  the 

tl  (x)aDcil  of  Toledo  (Ubb.  C(mc.  iii.  1466). 
[A.  W.  H.] 
CELERIVA,  martyr  in  Afrif-a  under  Deriu.s, 
oommemorated  with  Cklkrinus,  Feb.  3  (Afurt. 
•ron.,  Horn.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [('.] 
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CELIBACY.  The  history  of  Christian 
thought  and  legislation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject is  essentially  one  of  development.  From  the 
first  there  were  the  germs  of  two  different  sys- 
tems, at  fii"st  in  due  proportion,  each  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Then,  under  influences  which 
it  will  be  our  work  to  trace,  one  passes  through 
rapid  stages  of  growth  till  it  threatens  to  over- 
power or  crush  the  other.  Protests  are  uttered 
from  time  to  time,  with  more  or  less  clearness. 
The  idea  which  seemed  threatened  with  extinction 
finally  revives  and  in  its  turn  dominates  undulv. 
It  remains  for  the  future  to  restore  the  balance 
which  we  recognise  in  the  primitive  records  of 
the  taith. 

1.  Any  preference  of  celibacy  over  marriage 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  foreign  to  the  ethics 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Wedlock  and  the  fruits 
of  wedlock  were  God's  best  gifts.  To  be  un- 
married or  childless  was  to  be  under  a  "  reproach," 
which  it  was  difficult  to  bear.  The  asceticism  of 
the  later  sects  of  Jews  made  in  this  respect  no 
difference.  Even  the  Essenes  lived  the  life  of 
a  communist  rather  than  a  monastic  society  and 
had  wives  and  children  with  them.  No  book  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  stronger  in  its  praises 
of  marriage,  or  its  condemnation  of  the  sins  that 
mar  its  pei'fection  than  that  which  represents 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria 
(Ecclus.  XXV.  xxvi.).  Preference  for  the  celibate 
life  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  far  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  concerned,  its  origin  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  birth  from  the  Virgin's  womb, 
the  virgiu-life  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  strange  words  of  implied  blessing  on 
those  who  "  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake"  (Matt.  xix.  12)  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many  disciples.  The  work  of  the  great  Apostle, 
whose  activity  threw  that  of  all  others  into  the 
shade,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  He  declared 
without  reserve  that  it  was  ^  good  and  noble 
thing  for  a  man  not  to  "  touch  a  woman  "  with 
the  touch  even  of  wedded  love  (1  Cor.  vii.  1).. 
Himself  leading  a  celibate  life,*  he  wished  that 
all  men  could  follow  his  example  (1  Cor?  vii.  7); 
and  laid  down  principles  which,  though  limited 
by  his  reference  to  a  "  present  nece.ssity  "  (1  Cor. 
vii.  26),  led  on  almost  inevitably  to  a  wider 
generalisation.  If  the  man  or  woman  unmarried 
was  more  free  from  "  care,"  more  able  to  render 
an  undivided  service  to  their  Lord,  it  would  be  a 
legitimate  inference  to  think  of  that  life  as  the 
more  excellent  of  the  two.  The  degree  of  its 
superiority  might  be  exaggerated  at  a  later  ])eriod, 
but  a  higher  excellence  of  some  kind  was  cer- 
tainly implied  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul.  Tl  e 
vision  of  the  144,000  in  the  Apocalypse  as  of 
those  who  were  "  virgins,  who  wore  not  defile  I 
with  women  "  (Rev.  xiv.  4)  seemed  to  carry  t!  e 
recognition  of  that  higher  excellence  into  tiie 
glorified  life  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

2.  All  this  WJLS,  however,  balanctd  by  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  marring'-, 
and  was  ix»  far  as  possible  removed  fiom  the 
Manichaean    tendencies   which   afterwards   cor- 

•  Tbii  i«  not  the  plaof  to  dlhcun  the  question.  It  may 
lx>  enough  t<j  nay  UiAt  It  Ih  a  rash  « xcxittin  which  hch  a 
rcfcrenw  ton  wife  iti  lh<'  "  truf  y.lii-fillow  "  of  I'Lll.  Iv.  3, 
or  tluda,  not  oliUtcy,  but  uiurricd  cjutlrxncM!,  In  1  CoK 
vll.  7.  8. 
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rupted  it.     Tlie  ])re.spnce  of  Clirist  at  the  rri.ir- 
riage-teast  of  Cana  (John  ii.  1),  his  vindication  of 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  against  the  osuistry 
of  the   scribes,  as  resting  on  God's  })iimeval  oi- 
dinance  and  the  laws  of  human  life  (Matt.  >:i.\.4), 
his  choice   of  Apostles  who    had    wives    (Matt, 
viii.  14),^  and  j»rol»ably  children  (Matt.  xix.  27, 
29),  guarded  against  any  tendency  to  treat  mar- 
riage as  among  the  things  common  and  unclean. 
Nor  was  the  teaching  of  St.  I'aul  less  clear.     The 
great  casuistic  Ki)istle  recognises  it  as  a  divine 
instituiion,  makes  all  limitation  on  the  jus  con- 
jugii  but  a  temporary  means  to  an  end  beyond 
.itself  (1  Cor.  vii.  3-o);  allows  even,  though  not 
approving,  the  marriage  of  widowers  and  widows 
lii   Cor.   vii.  39).     The  duties  of  husbands  and 
•wives   are    enforced    on   new  and   more    mystic 
:  ground."*  than  in  the  ethics  of  Judaism  or  Heathen- 
:  ism  (Eph.  V.  22-3.}).    Their  life,  in  all  its  manifold 
I  relations,  was  recognised  as  giving  scope  for  the 
<  dcvelojjment  of  a  high  and  noble  form  of  Christian 
■  holiness  (I  Pet.  v.  1-7).      With  wliat  might  seem 
:  an  almost  startling  contrast  to  liis  own  exam})le 
:  St.  Paul   required   the  bishop-presbyter  to  have 
had  the  experience  of  marriage  and  with  at  least 
.a    preference    for    those    who    had    brought    up 
children  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4),  and  extended  the  re- 
quirement even   to   the  deacons   of  the  Church 
.  (1  Tim.  iii.  11,  12).     The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  at  least  implied,  perhaps  asserted, 
that  marriage  was,  or  might  be,  "honourable  in 
all  things  and  the  bed  undefiled"  (Heb.  xiii.  4). 

•  "  Korbiciding  to  marry"  is  classed  by  St.  Paul  as 
one  of  the  "doctrines  of  devils  "  which  were  to 
be  the  signs  of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  days 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1). 

3.  The  two  lines  of  thought  thus  traced,  ran 
on  through  the  Church's  history,  but  in  unequal 
measure.  Gradually  the  teaching  which  St.  Paul 
condemned  mingled  itself  with  his,  and  the  celi- 
bate life  was  exalted  above  that  of  marriage,  not 

•  only  because  it  brought  ^vith  it  a  scope  of  more  un- 
interrupted labour  and  more  entire  consecration, 
but  on  the  ground  that  there  was  in  marriage 
and  iti  relations  something  impure  and  defiling. 
In  the  language  of  some  Gnostic  sects,  it  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  the 
creator  of  the  material  universe  and  of  the 
human  body  as  a  part  of  it,  not  to  that  of  the 
higher  Christ-.\eon,  who  was  Lord  of  the  king- 

•  dom  {'W'vXwW.  dc  Prucscript.  c.  33;  Irenaeus,  i. 
28;  Hippolytus,  Ucfut.  Omn.  Ilacr.  i.  1(5).  First, 
jvoMioii  [N'lltci.Ns],  and  then  men,  devoted  them- 
selves to  unwedded  lite,  as  olfering  a  higher  spi- 

'i-ilu.ility.  At  (irst,  indeed,  the  more  prominent 
teachers  ki-pt  witliin  the  limits  of  Apostolic 
tiiought.  Hernias  (ii.  4,  4)  almost  reproduced 
the  language  of  St.  Paul.  Ignatius  {Ep.  nd 
Poljic.  r.  .'))  while  intr«>«lucing  another  thought, 
tint  the  life  of  celibacy  is  "in  honour  of  Our 
Lord's  Hesh,"  warns  men  against  boasting  of  thi.s, 
an  I  exalting  themselves  above  others.  Even 
Tertuili.m,  repHMlucing  his  own  ex|>erience, 
while  detliiimiug  veliiMnently  against  second,  or 
«igain>t  mived  marriages, ilr.nws,  with  ure.at  power, 
a  picture  of  the  be.iuty  and  hle.s.sedn<'ss  of  a  mar- 
riage in  which  hi'>l>.ind  and  wife  are  both  tr':e 
\vor«hipp«M>  of  Christ  {Ad.  Uxor.  ii.  8).  Clement 
.>f  Alt«\an'lrirt  even  ventures  to  depict  the  true 
,  itVal  Gii'-tic  as  one  who  marries  anil  has  children 
flud  *o  altnins  to  a  higher  e.rtidleuoe,  because  he 
conqiiont    more   temptations    th;ui    that    of  the 


celibate  life  (.9/ ram.  vii.  12  p.  741).  There  wete 
not  wanting,  however,  signs  of  a  tendency  to 
a  more  one-sided  development.  Putting  aside 
the  treatise  de  Virginit'tie  .ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome,''  as  probably  one  of  the  many  spurious 
writings  for  which  the  authority  of  his  name  was 
claimed,  and  belonging  to  the  3rd  century  rather 
than  the  1st,  there  remain  the  facts  (1)  that, 
outside  the  Church,  Tatian  and  the  ENCiiATiTj:8 
developed  their  rigorous  Jisceticism  into  a  total 
abstiueuce  from,  and  condemnation  of,  marriage; 
(2)  that  Athenagonus  {Legat.  c.  33),  while  not 
condemning  it,  speaks  of  many  men  or  women 
as  "growing  old  unmarried,  in  the  hope  of  living 
in  closer  communion  with  God,"  and  passes 
sentence  upon  second  marriage  as  being  no  better 
than  a  "decent  adultery";  (3)  that  Justin  con- 
firms at  once  his  statement  and  his  opinion  (Apol.  i. 
15)  ;  (4)  that  Origen  claims  a  special  glory  in  the 
world  to  come  for  those  that  have  chosen  the  life 
of  consecrated  celibacy  (//om.  xix.  in  Jerenx.  4), 
and  gave  a  terrible  proof  in  his  own  self-mutila- 
tion of  the  excesses  to  which  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mysterious  words  of  Matt.  xix.  12 
might  lead.  Many  bye-currents  of  theological 
thought  and  feeling  tended  to  swell  the  stream. 
The  influence  of  Eastern  Dualism,  the  assimilation 
by  the  Church  of  the  feeling,  if  not  of  the  dogma, 
which  culminated  in  Manichaeism,  the  growing 
honour  for  the  mother  of  the  Lord  as  the  Ever- 
virgin,  the  deepening  sense  of  the  awfulness  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  domestic  ties  in  times  of  persecution, 
perhaps  also  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  married  life  in  the  midst  of  the  fathom- 
less social  corruption  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire* — all  these  led  men  to  take  what  seemed 
to  them  at  once  the  easier  and  the  shorter  road 
to  the  higher  blessedness  of  heaven.  As  the 
monastic  life  spread,  those  who  embraced  it 
thought  of  themselves,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
others,  as  being  already  "as  the  angels  in  heaven." 
The  praises  of  the  virgin-state  bec;ime  a  common 
topic  for  the  rhetoric  of  sermons  and  treatises; 
and  the  dialogue  of  Methodius  of  Tyre  (Connrmm 
dercin  Virginuiii)  is  probably  far  from  being  an 
exaggerated  specimen  of  its  class. 

Through  .all  this,  however,  strong  a.s  might 
oe  the  influence  of  dogma  or  of  feeling,  the  ques- 
tion, as  regards  the  lay-members  of  the  Church, 
was  left  :xs  St.  Paul  had  left  it,  as  a  matter  for  each 
man's  con.science.  The  common  sense  of  Christian 
writers  led  them  to  .see  the  ab.surdity  of  a  rule 
of  life  which  would  have  led  rapidly  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Christian  society  :  their  reverence 
maile  them  shrink  from  condemning  what  had 
been  from  the  first  a  divine  ordinance  and  hail 
now  become  the  symbol  of  the  mystic  union 
between  Christ  and  his  Church.  There  was  no 
att'Miipt  so  far  to  enforce  the  higher  lij*e  by 
any  leg'lation.**     Even  second  marriages,  though 

»>  The  authi'jjticlty  of  the  treatise  ha."»  N-^'n  dofcn(l(>d  by 
Honiaii  Cntliolic  tlioil  >Kiai)s.  An  Knglisli  tiunslaiion  tins 
Ixen  jiublislinl  in  Cl.irk's  Avte-yic«ne  Library. 

«  Comp.  tin-  jtiitun"  dr.iwn  liy  Clement  of  Al'xaxirt* 
{Paed'igog.  iii  'i,  3),  ns  sb«-\ving  wlint  was  po.>6ible  cvi-n 
aniunit  tlioA'  wbu  wen*  nominally  Cliristiaiit. 

*  A  iMilitary  e.\c<'ption  is  {ourid  in  the  oirre>pf>n<iencc 
l)et\v«>rn  Diony.xius  of  .Mexamlria  and  Pinytus  of  GnoK-.iu 
ill  Ku!«i-bius  (//.  K.  iv.  i3).  I'he  latl<r,  it  would  swm,  t).»d 
tried  to  «'ii(«<rc«  celibacy  atiiung  tliost:  commiiied  t<>  bte 
care.    Tbo  former  warns  bim  against  ntsbly  placing  on 
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condemned  Hy  the  more  rigorous  moralists,  were 
not  forbidden.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
clergv.  The  feeling  that  they  were  boixnd  to 
exhibit  what  men  looked  on  as  the  higher  jrat- 
tern  of  holiness  gained  strength  in  proportion  as 
that  pattern  was  more  and  more  removed  from 
their  common  life.  The  passage  already  referred 
to  in  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  t'olyc.  c.  5)  shews  that 
even  then  there  were  laymen  who,  because  they 
were  celibates,  looked  down  superciliously  on 
bishops  who  continued,  after  their  appointment, 
to  cohabit  with  their  wives. 

The  practice  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries  has  hardly  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
Protestant  controversialists.  It  is  easy  to  point 
to  the  examples  of  married  apostles,  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  who  had  wives  and  to  whom 
children  were  born  long  after  their  ordination,^ 
and  these  prove,  of  course,  that  marriage  was  not 
looted  on  as  incompatible  by  the  Church's  law 
with  ministerial  duties.  But  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  point  to  one  instance  in  which 
the  marriage  was  contracted  after  ordination.^ 
The  unwritten  law  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
indeed  like  that  of  the  Greek  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Marriage  was  permitted  in  the  clergy, 
but,  as  such,  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry. 
There  were  obviously  many  reasons  for  a  rule 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent. It  carried  into  practice  the  principle  that 
a  man  should  abide  in  tlie  state  in  which  a  sacred 
vocation  had  found  him  (1  Cor.  vii.).  It  fulfilled 
the  condition  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  the 
bisho[)-presbyter  was  to  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  and  yet  guarded  against  the  risk,  so  immi- 
nent in  all  religious  sects,  of  priestly  influence 
being  exercised  to  secure  a  wealthy  marriage. 
It  allowed  the  holiness  of  married  life,  yet  tacitly 
implied  the  higher  excellence  of  the  celibate. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  century  the  prin- 
ciple was  formulated  into  a  law,  and  both  the 
•so-called  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  25)  and  Consti- 
tutions (vi.  17)  rule  that  only  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  sub-deacons,  readers,  singei's,  door- 
keepers, and  the  like,  might  marry  after  their 
appointment  to  their  office.  Those  who  disre- 
garded the  law,  and  the  offenders  were  numerous 
enough  to  call  for  special  legislation,  were  to  be 
punished  by  deposition  (^Conc.  Neo-Caesar.  c.  1). 
Another  council,  held  about  the  same  time  (a.d. 
314)  at  Ancyra,  made  a  special  excei>tion  (c.  lu) 
in  favour  of  deacons  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination,  gave  notice  to  the  ordaining  bishop 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  single.  U 
they  did  not  give  notice,  and  yet  married,  they 
were  to  lose  their  otfice. 

The  growing  feeling  that  celibacy  was  a  higher 
utatfc  than  marriage  affected  before  long  what  has 
been  just  described  as  the  law  of  the  Church  for 
the  firjt  three  centuries.  Th«  married  clergy 
might  from  various  motives,  genuine  or  affected 


Ibelr  Hhotilders  a  bardon  which  they  could  not  b»^r.  It 
U  i.bvtc*"^  that  the  rule  would  be  applied  with  ^iji'atfr 
»>trlrii<f.-:y  to  the  clergy,  who  were  more  imra 'diuu-ly 
ufKler  him. 

'  One  Mrlklnx  »-xainple  U  f<;und  in  th«  history  of 
Novatiw,  who.  \H'\\\v,  a  priurt,  \a  char({(d  by  (/'ypriun 
(A'/ziir  49)  with  having  to  ill-tnated  hia  wif>:  that  ithu 
Oilvarri"-*!. 

'  Ui'fel",  d  ain^rularly  fair  and  accurate  wrltr,  nayii 
that  tb«?re  [^  abroliiU-ly  no  exaniph;  of  ^uc•h  a  iiiarrltt/e 
{,litUTdyr,  1.  p.  \rs). 


aspirations  after  greater  purity,  desire  to  be  free 
from  what  they  had  come  to  regava  as  an  impe- 
diment to  attaining  it.  The  penalty  of  deposition 
pronounced  by  the  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  6)  on  any 
bishop,  presbytei",  or  deacon  who  separated  him- 
self from  his  wife  "under  the  pretence  of  piety," 
shows  that  so  far  the  Church  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  the  contract  as  still 
binding. 

A  more,  difficult  question,  however,  presented 
itself.  Admitting  that  the  contract  was  not  to 
be  dissolved,  on  what  footing  was  it  to  continue  ? 
The  rigorous  asceticism  of  the  time  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  answer  the  question  by  affirming  that 
the  husband  and  wife  were  to  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  that  any  other  intercourse 
was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  prayer,  and 
profaned  the  holiness  of  the  altar.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (a.d.  305),  representing  the  more  excited 
feelings  that  had  been  roused  by  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  made  the  first  attempt  to  enforce 
on  the  clergy  by  law,  and  under  pain  of  deposition 
(c.  33),  what  had  probably  been  often  admired 
as  a  A'oluntary  act  of  self-conti'ol.  The  Council 
of  Nicaea  was  only  saved  from  adopting  a  like 
decree  as  a  law  for  the  whole  Church  by  the 
protest  of  Paphnutius,  a  confessor-bishop  fi-om 
the  Upper  Thebaid,  who,  though  himself  a  celibate 
all  his  life,  appeared  as  the  advocate  at  once  of 
the  older  law  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  married 
life  as  compatible  with  holiness  (Sozom.  H.  E.  i. 
23;  Socrat.  H,  E.  i.  ll).g 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  over  and  above 
the  ascetic  view  which  looked  on  marriage  as 
impure,  there  was  also  a  strong  sense  of  some 
of  the  inconveniences  connected  with  a  married 
clergy.  The  wives  of  bishops  took  too  much  upon 
them,  spoke  and  wrote  as  in  their  husbands'  name 
even  without  their  authority,  and  interfered  with 
the  discipline  of  the  diocese.  It  is  significant 
that  the  same  council  which  took  the  lead  in 
condemning  the  cohabitation  of  bishops,  priests, 
or  deacons  with  their  wives,  should  have,  as  its 
last  canon,  one  directed  against  the  practice, 
apparently  common,  of 
giving  literae  pacificae 
(C.  KUh.  c.  81). 

The  contrast  between  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
Council  and  that  of  Elvira  on  this  matter  shows 
the  existence  of  opposite  tendencies  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom,  and  from  this  point 
the  divergence,  first  in  feeling  and  afterwards  in 
legislation,  becomes  more  marked.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  trace  the  {)aths  taken  by  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  separately.  The 
Council  of  Gangra  was,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
the  representative  of  a  healthier  and  more  liuinau 
feeling.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  had  taught 
men  to  look  on  marriage  as  incompatible  with 
holiness,  on  the  ministrations  of  married  priests 
as  worthles.s,  and  his  followers  accordingly  held 
aloof  from  them.  The  Council  did  not  hesitate 
to  pas.H  a  solemn  anathema  on  those  who  thus 
acted.  (C  Gringr.  c.  4.)  The  more  asc^etic  view, 
however,  gained  ground  in  Macedonia,  Tliessaly, 
and  Achaia,  and  the  man  who  was  most  urgent 


women    receiving    or 
in     their    own    name 


»  The  narrutive  hu«  l>cfn  calli-d  in  qiM'Htion  by  Bo- 
roniiiH  iind  othi-r  Ilomlsh  wrii«-rri  un  tlil^  Krouixl,  Uiat 
.SocratfK  was  bianwd  by  liis  piciHJSMcshion  In  fuvoiir  of  the 
Novatianj*.  who  ullowcil  the  niurrlage  (tf  tho  chrgy,  buf 
Is  defended  by  ilefcle  {lieUrdffe,  i.  129;. 
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ID  pressing  it  was  the  Heliodonis,  then  bishop 
ot"  Tricca,  who,  in  earlier  life,  ha-i  written  the 
sensuous,  erotic  romance  of  the  Aethiopva  (Socr. 
II.  E.  V.  '11).  This  is  one  of  the  instances,  how- 
ever, in  whiwh  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and 
the  general  practice  of  the  Eiistern  Church  was 
not  artfccted  by  the  rigorous  asceticism  of  its 
European  provinces.  Even  bishops  had  children 
born  to  them  after  their  consecration.  This, 
however,  was  in  its  turn  opjmsed  to  the  domi- 
nant practice,  and  the  fact  that  Synesius(A.D.  410) 
refused  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Pttdemais  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  to  cohabit  with  his 
wife,  shews  that  a  dispensation  was  necessary, 
and  that  he  too  was  an  excejjtion  to  the  general 
practice.  It  came  accordingly  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  Eastern  Church  that  men  who  were  married 
before  their  ordination  might  continue,  without 
blame,  to  live  with  their  wives,  but  that  a  higher 
standard  of  self-devotion  was  demanded  of  bishops, 
first  by  public  opinion  and  afterwards  by  eccle- 
siastical and  even  civil  legislation.  The  feeling 
found  a  formal  expression  in  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
which  sanctioned  cohabitation  in  the  case  of  sub- 
deacons,  deacons,  and  i)riests  (c.  l.i)  married  be- 
fore ordination,  but  ordered  the  wife  of  a  bishop 
to  retire  to  a  convent  or  to  become  a  deaconess 
(c.  48).''  Those  who  had  married  after  their 
onlination  were  however  to  be  suspended,  and  in 
future  absolutely  deposed  (c.  86).  The  strong 
protest  in  c.  3.}  against  the  growth  of  a  Levi- 
tical  hereditary  priesthood  in  Araienia  may 
indicate  one  of  the  elements  at  work  in  bring- 
ing about  the  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
celibacy.  Even  the  former  were  subject  to  re- 
strictions analogous  to  those  which  governed  the 
ministrations  of  the  Jewish  j)ricsthood,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  contract  marriage  alter  their  ordi- 
nation, the  rule  being  based  on  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Aucyra  already  referred  to,  but  ex- 
cluding the  power  which  that  conceded  of  givihg 
notice  of  the  intention  to  marry,  at  the  time  of 
or  linatiun.  The  Theodosian  Code  {De  l-'.pisrop. 
14,  2)  enforced  the  same  rule,  and  children  born 
of  marriages  so  contracted  were  to  be  treated  as 
illegitimate  (Cod.  Theod.  de  l>onis  cleric,  Jus- 
tinian. yoreU.  V.  c.  8).  The  Emperor  Leo  the 
Wise  (A.n.  886-91 1)  confirmed  the  Trullan  canon, 
with  a  mo<lific;ition  tending  towards  leniency. 
Clj'rgy  who  so  marriod  were  not  to  be  reduced  as 
betore  to  lay  communion,  but  wore  simpiv  de- 
graded to  a  lower  order  and  shut  out  from  strictly 
priestly  functions.  The  results  of  this  compro- 
mising legislation  were  pndjribly  then,  as  they 
arc  now,  (I)  that  nearly  all  candidates  for  the 
pnesthocxl  married  before  they  were  admitted  to 
tlie  diaconate,  (J)  that  they  continued  to  live 
with  their  wives,  but  did  not  marry  again,  if  they 
were  lett  wi«lowers  ;  nudCi)  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  .secular  clergy  being  thus  ineligible  for 
the  episcopate,  the  bishofks  were  mostly  chosen 
from  among  the  monks. 

[It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nestorians 
till  the  mid<lle  of  the  6th  centurv  relaxed  consi- 
derably the  rules  of  the  Trullan  Council,  and 
that  the  Monophysite  Abys>iniaas  allowed  their 
bishops  to  retain  their  wives  and  live  with  them. 


h  The  Coandl.  howfvpr,  reonnil7.'>«l.  w  hilr  u  d'  pinrol, 
the  fact  (hi»t  bishop*  ronlinn.>»l  to  liv.>  with  th<ir  wlven  in 
Africa.  I.ibvn.aii.l  i  Inowhorp  (c.  \'l)  It  r.r»>a<l«  ih-  ^caIldal 
tor  the  fntuiT,  and  pimishcd  offenders  witti  d  pobition. 


Zach arias,    Ntiovn    Giustificazione    del     Celihnto 
Satro,  pp.  1-29,  180.]  [L  G.  S.] 

,  It  remains  to  trace  the  progres.s  of  a  more 
stringent  and  "  thorough  "  policy  in  the  Churches 
of  the  West.  The  principle  asserted  at  Elvira 
extended  to  Western  Africa,  and  was  carr'ed  fur- 
ther in  application.  Not  only  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  but  those  of  a  lower  grade  who 
ministered  at  the  altar  were  to  lead  a  celibate 
life  ('2  C.  Carth.  c.  2).  It  was  a.ssiimed  as  an 
axiom  that  the  intercourse  of  married  lite  was 
incompatible  with  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
altar,  and  as  the  priest  ought  always  to  j)rav,  and 
daily  to  offer  that  .sacrifice,  he  must  of  necessity 
abstain  altogether  (Hieron.  Contr.  Jovinvtn.  i.  .84). 
The  bishops  of  Rome  used  their  authority  in  the 
same  direction.  Siricius,  in  the  first  authentic  De- 
,  cretal  (a.d.  38.")),  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop 
of  Tarragona,  fr^rbade  absolutely  the  marriage  of 
presbyters  and  deacons.  Innocent  I.  (a.d.  405)  in 
two  Decretals  addressed  to  Victricius,  bishop  of 
'  Rouen,  and  Exsuperius  of  Toulouse,  enforced  the 
■  prohibition  under  j)ain  of  degradation  {Corp.  Juris 
!  Can.  c.  4,  5,  and  6  Dist.  31).  Leo  I. (a.d.  448)  tried 
I  to  unite  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  vow  and 
the  purity  of  the  consecrated  life  by  allowing 
i  those  who  were  already  married  to  continue  to 
I  live  with  their  wives,  but  **  habere  quasi  non  ha- 
beant  .  .  .  quo  et  salva  sit  charitas  connubi- 
orum  et  cessent  opera  nuptiarum  '  (Kpist.  167  ad 
li'udicum).  If  this  law  were  not  kept,  they  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication. So  in  like  manner  the  1st  Council  of 
Toledo  (c.  1)  forbade  the  promotion  of  deacons  or 
presbyters  "qui  incontinenter  cum  suis  uxoribus 
vixerint"  to  a  higher  grade.  So  also  the  1st 
Council  of  Orange  (can.  22,  28,  24)  forbade  the 
ordination  of  deacons  unless  they  make  a  vow  of 
chastity,  and  punishes  subsequent  cohabitation 
with  de|)riyation.  The  1st  Council  of  Tours,  as  if 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  this  extreme  rigour, 
reiluced  the  penalty  to  the  susj)ension  of  those 
who  were  already  priests  from  priestly  functions, 
and,  in  the  case  of  others,  excluded  them  trora 
any  higher  grade  than  that  which  they  alrea<ly 
occupied  (1  C.  Turon.  c.  1,  2),  but  allow«?d  both  to 
partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  sul>- 
deacons,  perhaps  as  finding  less  comj>ensation  in  . 
the  resj)ect  of  the  people  and  in  the  nature  of 
their  work,  held  out  longer  than  those  of  higher 
grade.  The  yoke  was,  however,  presseil  on  them 
too  by  Leo  (h/n'st.  34  to  Leo  of  Cttiinia)  and 
Gregory  the  (treat  {Corptts  Juris  dm.  c.  14,  l)ist. 
31),  and  Spain  still  kept  its  oM  pre-eminence  in 
ascetic  rigour.  The  8th  Ct>uncil  of  Toledo  (c.  6), 
A.D.  t^^>'.},  condeumod  both  the  marri:ige  of  sub- 
deacons  after  their  ordination,  and  continued  co- 
habitation if  they  were  married  before.  Their 
work  a.s  bearing  the  vessels  of  the  altar  required 
that  they  should  keep  themselves  free  from  the 
p<tlIution  which  was  inseparabl<»  from  that  union. 
Offenders  were  to  be  sentenced  to  .sometiiinij  like 
per|¥»tual  imprisonment  in  a  monastery.  The 
9th  Council  (c.  lo),  a.d.  659,  described  every  snch 
union,  from  bishops  to  sub-deacons,  as  a  "  con- 
nubium  detestandum,"  and  their  i.ssue  were  not 
only  treated  a-s  illegitimate  and  excluded  from  all 
rights  of  inheritance,  but  treated  as  slaves  "jure 
|>erenni  "  of  the  Church  against  which  their 
tathers  had  ot^endeil.  It  is  melancholy,  but  in- 
structive, to  find  another  C(<uncil  of  the  .sane 
Church,  seventy-tw  o  years  later  (a.d.  781  \  u""- 
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pelled  to  pass  canons  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
spread  of  unnatural  crime  among  the  clergy, 
prououucing  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  exile 
on  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who  were 
guiltv  of  it,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
attempts  at  suicide  which  were  becoming  fre- 
quent among  those  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  its  censures 
and  its  penances  (16  C.  Tu'et.  c.  3  and  4). 
Stephen  IV.  (a.d.  769)  enforced  the  rule  of  the 
Western  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
Church  (^Corpus  Juris  Can.  c.  14,  Dist.  31).  , 

[The  contrast  between  Eastei-n  and  Western 
feeling  is  shown  singularly  enough  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  guilt  of  clerical  marriage  , 
and  fornication.      The. Council  of  Neo-Caesarea 
(c.  1)  punishes  the   latter  with  greater  severity  '; 
than  the  former.     That  of  Orleans  (c.  1)  calmly  ' 
puts  the  two  on  the  same  level,  "  si  quis  pdlici  \ 
vel  uxori  se  jungat."]  •  [I.  G,  S.]    } 

One  marked  exception  has  to  be  noted  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  rigour.  The  Church 
of  Milan,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  maintained  \ 
its  independence  of  Rome,  and,  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ambrose,  was  content  with  the  Eastern 
rule  of  monogamy,  and  applied  it  even  to  its 
own  archbishops.  "  The  practice  of  marriage  ' 
was  all  but  universal  among  the  Lombard  clergy. 
They  were  publicly,  legally  married,  as  were  the  I 
laity  of  Milan "  (Milman's  Latin  Christianit  /, 
b.  vi.  c.  3).'  The  practice  against  which  Peter 
Damiani  raved  in  the  1 1th  century  was  clearly 
of  long  standing,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
bore  its  fruit  in  the  high  repute,  the  thorough 
organization,  which  mivde  the  Milanese  clergy 
famous  through  all  Italy. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  carry  on  the  history  further.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  when  Hildebrand  entered 
on  his  crusade  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
he  was  simply  acting  on  and  enforcing  what  had 
for  about  seven  centuries  been  the  dominant  rule 
of  the  church.  The  confusions  of  the  period  that 
preceded  this  had  relaxed  the  disci j)line,  but  the 
law  of  the  Church  remained  unaltered.  The  ex- 
ceptional freedom  enjttyed  by  the  Church  of  Milan 
would  but  make  one  who  strove  after  the  unity 
of  a  theocracy  more  zealous  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  he  regarded  as  at  once  a  defilement  of 
the  sacred  office  and  a  rebellion  against  divine 
authority. 

[Obviously  this  rapid  and  yet  gradual  deve- 
lopment which  has  been  traced  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy was  very  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the 
influence  of  monasticism.  Celibacy  becomes,  step 
by  step,  compulsory  on  all  the  clergy,  while  the 
niona>tic  obligation  is  rivetted  more  and  more 
tightly  by  an  irrevocable  vow.  In  the  monk 
celibacy  was,  as  has  been  indicated,  an  aspiration 
after  iU])€rhuman  holiness,  intensified  by  that 
feeling  of  desp;iir  with  which  he  was  apt  to 
regard  the  world  around  him,  and  its  appar<;ntly 
ho|)eles»  state  of  corrui>tion  ;  and  in  subtle  com- 
bination with  motives  of  this  kind  was  the  han- 
kering after  wonder  and  veneration.     In  every 


'  Thr  paxiaK'^  from  AiubroM:  have  l>««'ri  trnicli  Uin- 
ptTft]  wIUj,  and  th*-  text  Ih  doubirnl.  "  Monoffamia  wifer- 
doiiiin  '  un<l  "  Ciisliinoiiia  "  (in-wnt  tlioniwlvcn  aH  vuiionn 
r'Ji'iltiKH.  inif;  t»'Xt  iK.riiilU,  atiollj)-r  ptoliihitri,  colia- 
biUiiori  after  auirriage.  See  the  diHCUMtioii  iti  Miluiati'it 
Ooib,  I,  c 


way  the  example  of  the  monks  told  powerfully 
on  the  clergy.  The  more  devout  longed  to  attain 
the  monk's  moral  impassibility;  lower  natures 
were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  for 
themselves  the  monks'  commanding  position. 
Thus  the  rivalry,  which  never  ceased,  between 
the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy,  made  the 
clergy  generally  more  willing  to  accept  the  hard 
conditions  exacted  of  them  by  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  So  at  least  it  was  in  Western  Christen- 
dom, [n  the  East  there  was  a  more  complete 
severance  between  the  monks  and  the  secular 
clei'gy,  the  former  being  debarred  more  closely 
from  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  latter 
acquiescing  in  what  was  for  them  ecclesiastically 
a  lower  standing.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

It  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
stringency  with  which  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
carried  into  effect  were  its  evils  likely  to  shew 
themselves.  One — and  that  for  a  time  a  very 
formidable  one — will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate article.  If  men  had  not  wives,  while  the 
habits  of  society  made  them  dependent  on  the  do- 
mestic serviceti  of  women,  they  rgust  have  house- 
keepers. The  very  idealism  of  purity  which  held 
that  husband  and  wife  might  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  seemed  to  imply  that  any  man 
and  any  woman  might  live  together  on  the  same 
footing  without  risk  or  scandal.  The  scandal 
came,  however,  fast  enough — and  the  Sub-intro- 
DUCTAE  or  Suvetcra/cTot  came  to  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Church.  [E.  H.  P.] 

[See,  further,  Alteserrae,  Asceticon  vql  Origo 
Rei  Monasticae,  Par.  1674;  S.  Bonaventurae, 
Sentent.  iv.  xxxvii.  0pp.  Venet.  1751  ;  Hallier, 
Dc  Sacr.  Elect,  et  Ordinat.  v.  i.  10,  Paris,  1536; 
Gerson,  Dialogus  sup.  Coelibatu,  0pp.  ii.  p.  617, 
Antverp.  1606;  Ferraris,  Bibliotheca,  s.  vv.  Cle- 
riciis,  Conjuges,  Venet.  1778;  Launoy,  Impedi- 
laeat.  Ordin.  0pp.  I.  ii.  {?.  742,  Colon.  1731  ; 
Schramm,  Coinpend.  Theolog.  iii.  p.  694,  Augs- 
burg, 1768  ;  Bingham,  Origines  Eccles.  VII.  iv. 
Lond.  1727  ;  Concina,  De  Coelibatu,  Romae,  1755  ; 
Paleotimo,  De  Coelib  itu,  Surnma  Orig.  Eccles. 
Venet.  1766  ;  Mich,  de  Medina,  De  Sacr.  Horn. 
Continentia,  Ven.  1568;  Campegius,  De  Coelib. 
Sacerdotnm.  Ven.  1554;  G.  Callixtus,  De  Conjug. 
Cleric.  Helmstadt,  1631 ;  Osiander,  Exam.  Coelib. 
Cleric.  Tiibingen,  1664  ;  H.  C.  Lea,  Historg  of 
Christian  Celibacy,  Philadelphia,  1 867.]     [I.  G.  S.'] 

CELLA  or  CELLA  MEMORIAE,  a  small 
memorial  chapel  erected  in  a  sepulchral  arva 
ovei'  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  in  which  at  stated 
times,  especially  the  anniversary  of  his  decease, 
his  friends  and  de|)endents  assembled  to  celebrate 
an  agape,  and  partake  of  aban(iuet  in  hi.s  honoui'. 
These  were  oft <'n  built  over  the  tombs  of  martvrs, 
and  were  then  known  as  Martgria,  Memoriae 
Martgrum,  C'  wilia  Mmtgrum,  and  Confessiones, 
Sepulchral  buildings  of  this  character  were  rom- 
mon  both  to  heathens  and  Christians.  Imlee*' 
here,  as  in  so  much  else,  Christianity  simply  in- 
herited existing  customs,  purged  them  of  licen- 
tious or  idolatrou.s  t.aint,  and  adopted  them  as 
their  own.  Thus  heathen  and  Chrixtiari  iiionu- 
meiits  mutually  throw  light  on  one  another.  A 
Christian  insci-ipf i(»n,  recording  the  formation  of 
;in  fire  I  and  the  construction  of  a  cella,  is  given 
in  the  article  (!i:Mi,ri;uv. 

•Direct ion.s  for  the  erection  of  a  building  bf.iring 
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tlie  same  title,  and  devoted  to  a  similar  purpose  | 
by  a  pa^aa,  are  given  in  a  very  curious  will,  I 
oucc  engraved  on  a  tomb  at  Langres,  a  copy  of 
a  ])orti<in  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
bin  ling  of  a  MS.  of  the  lOth  century  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Basle.  The  will  is  printed  by  De  Rossi 
in  tlie  linllc'tiuo  di  Arc.  Crist.,  Dec.  ]8<5;{.  In  it 
we  Hnd  most  particular  directions  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cellu  in-moruic,  which  the  testator  { 
hiul  already  begun,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  | 
l)lan  he  left  behind  him.  This  cell<i  stood  in  the  j 
centre  of  an  area.  In  front  of  it  was  to  be  erected  j 
an  altar  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble  in  which  the  I 
testator's  ashes  were  to  be  deposited.  The  cella 
itself  was  to  contain  two  statues  of  the  testator,  ' 
one  in  bronze,  one  in  marble.  Provision  was  to  i 
be  made  for  the  easy  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  cella.  There  was  to  be  an  exe  Ira,  which  was 
to  be  furnished  with  couches  and  benches  on  the 
days  on  which  the  edit  was  opened.  Coverlets 
(I'Aiices)  and  pillows  (cervicalia)  to  lay  upon  the 
seats  were  also  to  be  provided,  and  even  gar- 
ments (abollae  and  tuninae)  for  the  guests  who 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  t  he  departed.  Orchards 
and  tanks  (lacus)  formed  part  of  the  plan.  It 
was  also  ordered  that  all  the  testator's  freedmen 
were  to  make  a  yearly  contribution  out  of  which 
a  feast  was  to  be  provided  on  a  certain  day,  and 
partaken  of  on  the  spot.  Additional  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  last-named  provision  by  the 
terms  of  a  long  and  curious  inscription  relating 
10  a  culle/iuin  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  slaves,  of  the  year  a.d.  133.  One 
of  the  regulations  was  that  the  members  of  the 
coufraternity  were  to  dine  together  six  times  in 
the  year  (Xorthcote,  B.  S.  p.  .^1).  These  cellae 
were  memorial  halls  for  funeral  banquets.  The 
<.'liristians  were  essentially  men  of  their  country 
and  their  age,  following  in  all  things  lawful  the 
customs  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  their  lot 
was  cast.  The  recent  investigations  of  De  Rossi 
do  uiuch  to  dispel  the  idea  of  the  specific  and 
exclusive  character  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Rejecting  t^he  abuses  arising 
tVom  the  license  of  pagan  morals,  there  was 
notiiing  in  itself  to  take  exception  at  in  the 
funeral  feast.  Indeed  the  primitive  (Kja/xie  or 
love-feasts  w-ere  often  nothing  more  than  funeral 
banquets  held  in  celiac  at  the  tombs  of  the  faith- 
t'ul,  the  expenses  of  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  members,  were  proviiled  out  of  the  area 
communis  or  church-chest.  We  are  familiar  with 
pictorial  representations  of  banquets  of  this  na- 
ture deriv'd  from  the  Catacombs,  liottari  sup- 
plies us  with  two  such  of  remarkable  interest 
from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter 
(Unttari.  /'iftnre,  torn.  ii.  tav.  107,  109,  127), 
and  one  from  St.  Callistus  (ibi<l.  tom.  iii.  p.  1, 
1H»,  IIH).  [Cataoomhs.]  There  was  a  remarkable 
correspondence  between  tlie  arrangements  of  the 
Chri>tians  and  heathens  in  these  matters.  In 
l)oth  not  only  was  the  cost  of  tlie  funeral  bantjuet 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  but  suitable  cloth- 
ing was  »ls«»  provided  for  those  who  were  present 
at  these  banquets.  In  an  inventory  of  furniture 
confiscated  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  in  a  house 
where  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
Cirta  in  Numidia,  in  addition  to  chalices  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  lamps,  &c.,  we  find  arti<les  of 
attire  and  shoes  {tnuictir  mnliehri's  Ixrxii,  tunicac 
viriles  xvi,  oali/ae  virilcj  txiri-i  xiii,  calig.te  inji- 
cbrcs  paria  x/cii),  and  other  entries  of  a  similar 


nature.  These  celiac  were  not  only  used  for  the 
funeral  feasts,  which  were  necessarily  infrecjuent, 
but  also  formed  oratories  to  which  the  faithful 
resorted  at  all  times  to  offer  up  their  devotions 
over  the  remains  of  their  departed  brethren. 
The  name  cella,  as  apjjliei  to  such  jdaces  of 
reunion,  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  non- 
subterranean  buildings  erected  in  the  funeral 
area,  above  the  grave  of  the  individual  whom  it 
was  desired  to  commemorate.  Chambers  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  in  the  subterranean 
cemeteries  were  known  as  cu'ncula  [Catacomu]. 
Another  appellation  by  which  they  were  known 
whether  above  ground  or  below,  was  tremoriae 
nvtrt'jrum  or  7ntrt;/ria  until  they  lost  their  pri- 
mitive name  of  cellae,  and  became  known  as 
bisilicae  (Hierom.  Ep.  ad  Vi'/ila/it.).  In  fact,  the 
magnificent  basilicas  erected  above  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  age  of  the  jieace  of  the  Church, 
by  Constantine  and  other  Christian  emperors, 
were  nothing  more  than  amplificatiijns  of  the 
humble  celiac  or  me  uoriae  built  in  the  area  of 
the  cemeteries. 

We  know  from  Anastasius  (§  21)  that  many 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  cemeteries  by  the 
direction  of  Pope  Fabianus  (A.D.  238-354),  "mul- 
tas  fabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri  praecepit." 
These  ffbricae  we  may  sately  identify,  with 
Ciampini,  Ansaldi,  De  Rossi,  &c.  with  the  celltie 
menwriae  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
"They  were  probably  little  oratories  constructed 
either  for  purposes  of  worship,  or  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  agap'tc,  or  of  mere  guardianship  of 
the  tombs  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  Romans"  (Northcote,  U.S.  p.  86).  The 
peace  which  the  Church  had  at  this  time  enjoyed 
for  nearly  50  years  would  have  encouraged  the 
erection  of  such  buildings,  and  rendered  the  use 
of  them  fi-ee  from  apprehension. 

Cella  and  allula  were  employed  at  a  later  time 
for  sepulchral  chapels  built  along  the  side  walls 
of  a  church.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pauli- 
nas of  Nola,  in  whose  writings  such  chapels  are 
more  frequently  termed  atfjicitl  i.    [Ciiuci'Li'M.] 

An  examjde  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  .-"en-^e 
of  a  monastic  cell  is  given  by  Combefis,  De 
Tem}»lo  S.  Sophiae  p.  200,  SfSorai  to?  KKvpci.'  kuI 
KfWia  fls  TO  vfpi^  Kara  rijy  rd^iv  airruv. 

[K.  v.] 

CELLERARIUS,  Cellarius,  KfK\dp,ns.  k^\- 
Aap/TTjs.  One  of  the  highest  officials  in  a  nion;'>- 
terv.  As  the  prior  was  next  to  the  abbat  in 
spiritual  things,  so  the  Cellei-arius,  un  ler  the 
abbat,  ha<l  the  management  .iml  c(»ntr(d  of  ^ill 
the  secular  alfairs.  He  was  st>metimes  c.illel 
oeconomus  (oijcoj'ci/uoj),  dispensator  or  pnu-ur  itor. 
According  to  most  c'r>mmentatoi-s  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule  he  was  to  be  appointal  by  the  al»bat 
with  consent  of  the  seniors,  and  was  to  hold 
odice  tor  one  vear  or  more  (/>V(/.  S.  Bened.  c.  .31, 
cf.  Cotu^rd.  Jicjul.  c.  40).  [I.  0.  S.] 

CETiT.riWK,  K*\\j<wTOJ.  A  class  of  monks, 
midwav  between  hermits  and  coenobites.  Sfrit-tly 
speaking,  they  were  the  anchorites,  iLva\Q>p-f)rai, 
so  called  becj»use  they  withtliew  «u-  retired  from 
the  coenobia,  wherein  the  mouks»dwelt  together, 
to  small  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On 
festivals  they  repairetl  to  the  church  of  the 
monastery,  and  thus.  Wing  still  semi-attached 
to  the  community,  they  differed  from  the  her- 
mits, iprifiirai,  who  were  independent  of  (x^ntrol 
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(Suic  Thes.  s.  v.).  As  preferring  the  more 
complete  privacy  and  quiet  of  these  cells  to 
living  in  common,  they  were  sometimes  called 
hesychastae,  r/truxao'TaL  and  their  cells  r]<Tvxa- 
ffT-qpla  (Bingh.  Orij.  VII.  ii.  14. ;  Justin.  Novell. 
V.  3)." 

The  word  "  cella,"  KeWiov,  originally  meaning 
the  cave,  den,  or  separate  cell  of  each  recluse 
(Soz.  H.  E.  vi.  31;  Greg.  Dml.  ii.  34), •>  soon 
came  to  be  applied  to  their  collective  dwelling- 
place  ;  in  this  resembling  the  term  monasterium, 
which  signified  at  first  a  hermit's  solitary  abode, 
and  subsequently  the  abode  of  several  monks 
together.  "Cella,"  in  its  later  use,  was  applied 
even  to  larger  monasteries  (Mab.  Ann.  v.  7) ; 
but  usually  to  the  offshoots  or  dependencies  of 
the  old  foundation  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.)  "  Celiula  " 
is  used  for  a  monastery  by  Gregoiy  of  Tours 
{Fist.  vi.  8,  29,  &c.).  In  the  Rule  of  St.  Fruc- 
tuosu;;  ''cella"  stands  for  the  "black-hole,"  the 
place  of  solitary  confinement  for  offenders  against 
the  discipline  (Mab.  Ann.  xiii.  41).  The  Regula 
Agaunensis  forbad  separate  cells,  for  the  monks ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  prohibition  refers 
to  cells  within  the  walls  or  to  the  cells  outside 
of  the  '•  ceilitae." 

Cassiin,  in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  monks  in  Egypt,  condemns  the  "  Sarabaitae," 
who  dwelt  together  in  small  groups  of  cells 
without  rule  or  superior  (Cass.  Coll.  xviii.  17). 
The  same  distrust  of  what  inevitably  tended  to 
di.sorder  and  licence  is  shown  in  the  decrees  of 
Western  Councils  (c.  g.  Concc.  Aurel.  I.  c.  22  ; 
Agatk.  c.  38).  But  the  cells  of  the  "  Ceilitae," 
pi'operly  so  called,  resembled  rather  a  "  Laura  " 
in  Egypt  and.  Palestine,  each  Laura  being  a 
quasi  coenobitic  clu.ster  of  cells,  forming  a  com- 
munity to  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  monachism, 
the  abbat's  will  was  in  place  of  a  written  rule. 
The  first  of  these  "  Lauras  "  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Chariton,  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  near  the  Dead  Sea  (Bulteau,  Hist. 
Mon.  cT Orient.  282).  Other  famous  lauras  were 
those  of  St.  Euthymius,  near  Jerusalem,  in  the 
next  century,  and  of  St.  Sabas,  near  the  Jordan ; 
to  the  former  only  grown  men  were  admitted,  to 
the  latter  only  boys  (Helyot,  Bist.  des  Ordr. 
Man.  Dissert.  Prelim.  §  6). 

The  motive  for  withdrawing  from  a  monas- 
tery to  one  of  those  little  cells  clustering  round 
it  was,  apparently,  a  desire  in  some  ca.ses  of  soli- 
tude, in  others  of  a  less  austere  mode  of  life. 
Each  cell  had  a  small  garden  or  vineyard,  in 
which  the  monk  could  occupy  himself  at  jdeasure 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  But  sometimes  the  "Cellita" 
was  a  monk  with  aijpi  rat  ions  after  more  than 
ordinary  self-'lenial.  Thus  it  was  a  custom  at 
Vienna,  in  the  Gth  century,  for  some  monk,  se- 
lected as  j)re-eminent  in  sanctity,  to  be  immured 
in  a  solitary  cell,  as  an  intercessor  for  the  people 
(Mab.  Ann.  iv.  44,  cf.  vii.  57). 

A  strict  rule  for  "Ceilitae"  was  drawn  up  in 
the  0th  century  by  Grimlac.  Theii-  cells  were 
to  be  near  the  monastery,  either  st.'iniling  apait 
one  from  another  or  communicating  only  by  a 
window.     The  cellitjie  were  to  be  supported  by 

*  KfAAtoiTT}^  alAO  ni<?;int  an  iriip«-rtal  chamberlain  at 
the  wiu't  of  ij()Unlnutiu()\iU'. 

*  "  A'l  (»roprhim  r^llum  revrrtlssf  t "  l«  tak' ri  \>y  Horn*' 
conini' nialorr  »«  n  (rrrinK  U»  a  cjnv«-nt  of  iiuriM  already 
fcundcd  by  Su-  Scholastlca  (On.g.  Di(d.  11.  'M). 


their  own  work  or  by  alms :  they  might  be  either 
clergy  or  laymen.  If  professed  monks,  they 
were  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  order;  if  not,  a 
cape  as  a  badge.  None  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  "  Ceilitae "  except  by  the  bishop  or  the 
abbat,  nor  without  a  noviciate.  They  were  to 
have  their  own  chapel  for  mass ;  and  a  window 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  through  which  they 
might  "  assist "  at  the  services,  and  receive  the 
confessions  of  penitents.  A  seal  was  to  be  set 
by  the  bishop  on  the  door  of  each  cell,  never  to 
be  broken,  except  in  urgent  sickness  for  the 
necessary  medical  and  spiritual  comfort  (Helvot, 
Diss.  Pret.  §  5  ;  Bulteau,  Hist,  de  COrdre  S.  B.  I. 
ii.  21). 

The  term  cellulanus  has  been  supposed  equiva- 
lent to  cellita.  It  is  used  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  for  the  Lerinensian  monks  (IX.  H/j.  3,  ad 
Faust.).  According  to  Du  Cange  it  ."iometimes 
means  a  monk  sharing  the  same  cell  with 
another.  [I.  G.  S.] 

CELSUS.  (1)  Child-martyr  at  Antioch  un- 
der Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Jan.  9  (^Mart. 
Eom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Nazarius  at  Milan,  June  12 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

The  Mart.  Eom.   let.  places   the  invention  of 
the  relics  of  these  saints  on  this  day,  the  mar- 
tyrdom on  July  28.      The  Cal.  Byzant.  comme 
morates  them  on  Oct.  14.  [C] 

CEMETERY  {Koiu.r\Tr\piov,  Coemeterium). 
In  the  familiar  term  cemetery  we  have  an  ex- 
ample— one  among  many — of  a  new  and  nobler 
meaning  being  breathed  by  Christianity  into  a 
word  already  familiar  to  heathen  antiquity.  Al- 
ready employed  in  its  natural  sense  of  a  "  sleep- 
ing place  "  (Dosid.  apud  Athenaeum,  143,  C),  it 
became  limited  in  the  language  of  Christians  to 
the  places  where  their  brethren  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  were  reposing  until  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection.  Death,  through  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  had  changed  its  nature 
and  its  name.  "  In  Christianis,"  writes  St.  Je- 
rome, Ep.  29,  "  mors  non  est  mors,  sed  dormitio 
et  somnus  appellatur."  ''  Mortuos  consuevit 
dicere  dormientes  quia  evigilaturos,  id  est  resur- 
recturos  vult  intelligi"(Aug.  Bs.  in  I's.  Ixxxvii.). 
And  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
were  deposited  also  changed  its  designation  and 
i-eceiveda  new  and  significant  title.  The  faithful 
looked  on  it  as  a  Koi/j-Trrvpi^v,  "  a  sleeping-place  ;" 
the  name  being,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  a  per- 
f)etual  evidence  that  those  who  were  laid  there 
were  not  dead  but  sleeping  :  Sia  tovto  a>'Tbs 
6  t6vos  Koifxririipiov  cop/ifxaarai  'Iva  fxaQris  8ti 
01  Tf\(vrT)K6rfs  Koi  ivravda  Kfificvoi  ou  Tfdvr]- 
Kacri  dAAo  Koijxuivrai  Kal  KaOfuSovcri.  {Ilomil, 
Ixxxi.) 

The  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  word 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  I'hilos<}p'iUincn'i  of  \l'\\)\H)[ytu», 
c.  222,  where  we  read  that  Zephyrinus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  "set"  Callistus,  afterwards  his  suc- 
cessor, "  over  the  remcte>'i/."  fls  rh  KoiurjTripiou 
KarffTrr)(Tfp  (/'fiilosoji/pUH.  \\h.  ix.c.  7).  Hcr*^  the 
worfl  is  recognized  as  an  already  established  term. 
That  its  origin  was  exi-liisively  Christian,  and 
that  in  its  new  si'nse  it  was  a  term  unknown, 
and  hardly  intelligible  to  the  heiith(:n  authorities, 
is  cvidenci'd  by  the  form  of  the  edicts  which 
supply  the  next  examples  of  its  use.  In  the  pei- 
Hccution    under  Valerian,    A.u.    2.'>7,   AeinilianuM 
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the  prefect  prohibited  the  Christians  of  Alex- 
andrin,  els  Tck  Ka\ovfifi/a  KOifxrjrifpia  f'lffi- 
(vai.  Tiiis  edict  was  revoked  by  Gailieiius  on 
the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  c.  '2.')i»,  and  an 
imperial  rescript  again  permitted  the  bishops 
7a  rcov  KaKov  fi^vuv  Koi/jirirTjpiwv  OTroAau- 
^dyfip  x'^P'O-  ^^'^'^  t^'*"  term  been  one  in  lariiiliar 
ii«ie  among  the  heathen  inhabitants,  it  would 
have  been  needless  to  have  tlms  specified  them. 

A    distinction    between    tiie    burial    places  of 
Christians   and    those    of  another  faith   had  its 
origin  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Church.    This 
principle   of  jealous  separation   after  death  be- 
tween the  \vorshij)pers  of  the  True  God  and  the 
heathen  was  inherited  from  the  Jews.    The  Jews 
wherever  they  resided   had   their  own  places  of 
sepulchre,  from  which  all  but  their  co-religionists 
were  rigidly  excluded.     In  Rome  they  very  early 
had  a  catacomb  of  their  own  in  the  Monte  Verde 
on  the  Via  Portuensis,  outside   the  Trasteverine 
quarter  of  the  city,  which  was  their  chief  place 
of  residence.     Another  has  been  investigated  by 
De  Rossi  on  the  Via  Appia;  the  construction  of 
which  he  considers  takes  us  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  Augustus.     So  also  the    Christians,  in 
death    as   well  as  in   life,  would  seek   to  carry 
out  the  apostolic  injunction  to  "  come  out,  and 
be  separate,  and  touch   not  the  unclean  thing." 
The    laithful    brethren  (d*  the   little    tlock,   the 
"  peculiar  peojde,"  lay  ajiart,  still  united  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  brotherhood,  waiting  for  "the 
great  and  terrible  day  "    which  acconling  to  the 
universal  belief  of  the  jirimitive  church  was  so 
near  at  hand.     As  an  evi.lence  of  the  abhorrence 
felt  in  very  early,  though  not  the  earliest,  times 
of  uniting  Christians  an  1  pagans  in  one  common 
fepulclue,  we  may  refer  to  tiie  words  of  Cyprian, 
A.D.  '2.')4.     This  Father  upbraids  a  laj)sed  Spanish 
bishop  named  Martialis,  among  other  crimes,  with 
having  associated  with  the  members  of  a  heathen 
funeral  college  and  joined  in  their  funeral  ban- 
quets, and  having  buiied  his  sons  in  the  cemetery 
over  which  they  liad  superintendence — "  Praeter 
gentilium  turpia  et  lutulenta  convivia  et  collegia 
diu   fre(|U('iitata,  filios  in   eodem  ctdlegio,  exter- 
aruin    gentium    more,    apud    protana    sepulchra 
depositos  et    alienigenis   consepultos"  (C'yprian. 
K/'ist.  67).     Hilary  of  I'oitiers,  c.  'M\0,  also  com- 
njonting  on   tlie  text,  "  let  the  dead  bury  their 
deail,"    asserts    the     same    principle,    "Ostendit 
Dominus  ....  inter  ridelein  filiuiii  patremque  iu- 
Hdelem  jus  paterni  noniiuis  non   reliiiqui.      Xon 
obsecjuium    luiman<li   patris   negavit,  sed  .  .  .  ad- 
Miouuit  non  admisreri   memoriis  sanctorum  mor- 
tuns  intideles  "  {Cmm.  in  Mutt.  cap.  vii.).    These 
Chri.stiau  cemeteries   were  in   their  tirst  origin 
private  and  individual.     The  wealthier  members 
of  the  Church    were  buried   each   in   a   plot   of 
ground   belonging   to   him,   while  the   tombs  of 
the  poorer  sort,  like  that  of  their  Lord,  were 
«lug  in  the  vill.u-*  or  gartlens  of  rich  citizens  or 
matrons  of  substance  who  had  embraced  thetaith 
of  Christ,    and    ilevoted    their    property    to   His 
servieo.    The  titles  l>y  which  many  of  the  Roman 
cemeteries    nra    still     designated,    though    often 
confused    with  the  names   of  couspicutius  saint.s 
and  martyr.i  wlm  in  later  times  were  interred  in 
them,  are  derived  fVom  their  original  |»os.sessors, 
some   of  wliom   m.iy  with   great    probabilitv   be 
re(V'rre<l    to   xery   early   if  not    nposttdic   times. 
The  cemeteries  »vhich  are  desi^-nalvd  a.-*  those  v( 
Ludon^Domitilla,  Commoililla,Cyri.ic;t,  Pri>cilU:,  ' 


Praotextatus,  Pontianus,  &c.,  were  so  called,  not 
as  being  the  burial  places  of  these  individuals, 
but  because  the  sepulchral  area  which  formed  the 
nucleus  ot'  their  ramifications  had  been  their  pro- 
perty.    Not  that  in  every  instance  the  original 
cemetery  received  this  large  extension.     Under- 
ground Christian  tombs  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  consisting  of  no  more  than  a 
single  sejjulchral  chamber,  so  that  some  of  these 
cemeteries  may  have  been  always  limited  to  the 
members  and  adherents  of  a  single  familv.     The 
only  necessary  restriction  was  that  of  a  common 
faith.     A  few  years  ago  a  gravestone  was  found 
in  the  catacomb  of  Nicomedes  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  bearing  an  inscription  in  which  a  certain  Va- 
lerius Mercurius,  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
bequeathed  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  and 
their  posterity  the  right  of  .sepulture  in  the  siime 
cemeterv,   provided    that   they  belonged    to    his 
own  religion.  At  (ad)  rkligioxem  Pj:KriNESTE3 
MEAM.     VV^e  have   another  example  of  the  same 
kind  in  an  inscription  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Noreus 
and  Achilleus,     Ip  this  it  is   recorded  that  M. 
Antonius  Restitutus  made  a  hi/poi/jeum  for  him- 
self and  his  family   trusting  in  the   Lonl,  "sibi 
et    suis    fidentibus    in    Domino."     We    have  no 
example  of  language  of  this  kind  in  any  heathen 
epitaph.    The  strongest  tie  of  brotherhood  among 
Christians  was  a  common  faith.     This  bond  out- 
lasted death,  and  nowhere  was   its  power  moi'e 
felt  than  in  their  buri.ils.     Nor  w.as  there  any- 
thing in    the  social   or  religious  position  of  the 
first  Christians  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  to  curtail 
their   liberty   in   the  mole   of  the    disposing  of 
their  dead.     They  lived  in.  an<l  with   their  age, 
and  followed  its  customs  in  all  things  lawful.    No 
existing  laws  interfered  with  them.    On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  legi>lation 
under  which,  as  citizens,  they  lived,  were  favour- 
able to  the  acquisition  i'.ud  maintenance  of  burial 
places  by   the   Christians.     In    Rome   land   used 
f'or  interment  became  ipso  f'icto  invested  with  a 
religious  character  which  extende<l  not  only  to  the 
(irca  in  which   the  sepulture  took   jSace,  but  to 
the  hi/pu/aei  or  subterranean  chambers  beneath 
it,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  cclloc  tiii'inoriiw,  the 
gardens,  orchards,  and   other  ap])urtenances  be- 
longing  to  them.     The  violation  of  a  tomb  w.as 
a  crime   under  the  Roman   law  visited  with   the 
severest  penalties.     According  to  Paul  us  (Digest, 
lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xii.  §  11)  tho.se  convicted  i>t'  remov- 
ing a  body  or  digging  up  the  iiones  were,  if  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank,  to  suffer  capital   punish- 
ment; if  of  higher  condition,  to  be  banished  to 
an  island,  or   condemned    to    the  mines.       Thic 
privilege  reached  even  to  those  who,  a.s  martyrs, 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law.     The  f  iijed 
contains  the  opinions  of  isome  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  lawyers  that  the  bodies  of  criminals  might 
legally  be  given  up  to  those  who  asked  for  them. 
"Corpora  animadversorum    quibuslibet   petenti- 
bus   ad    sepulturam    danda    sunt"    (Paulus    ap. 
Digest,  lib,  xlviii.  tit,  xxiv  ).     LMpian  (i  k/.  §  1) 
aitduces  the  authority  of  the   F.mj>eror  Augustus 
for   the   re.storation   of   the  bodies  of  criminals 
to    their   relations.      In    his   own    time,  he   re- 
marks,   a    formal   petition    and    ]>erniission   was 
re'iuisite,  and  the  req\iest  wa.s  sometimes  r»?fused, 
chieriy  in  cases  of  high  trea.son.     This  exceptioa 
may  have  sometimes  interfered  with  the  Chris- 
tians obtaining  posse.ssion  of  the  body  of  a  martyr 
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who  had  reftjsed  to  swear  *'  by  the  fortune  of 
Caesar."  But  for  the  first  two  centuries  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  prohibition,  and 
unless  the  "  Acts  of  the  martyrs "  are  to  be 
altogether  discredited,  the  nucleus  of  many  of 
the  existing  catacombs  was  created  by  the  burial 
of  some  famous  martyr  on  the  private  property 
of  a  wealthy  Christian.  The  facilities  for  bu]-ial 
would  be  also  further  enlarged  by  the  existence 
of  legalized  funeral  guilds  or  confraternities 
{coUeijia),  associated  together  for  the  reverent 
celebration  of  the  funeral  rites  of  their  members. 
The  Christians  were  not  forbidden  by  any  rules 
of  their  own  society,  or  laws  of  the  empire,  to 
enter  into  a  corporate  union  of  this  kind.  The 
jurist  Marcian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  as  quoted  in  the  Digests  (De  Colleg.  ei 
Corpor.  lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xxii.  1),  when  stating  the 
prohibitions  against  collegia  i^udalicia,  soldiers' 
clubs,  and  other  illicit  combinations,  expressly 
excepts  meetings  the  object  of  which  was  re- 
ligious, "  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur," 
provided  they  were  not  forbidden  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate ;  as  well  as  associations  of  the  poorer 
classes  meeting  once  a  month  to  make  a  small 
payment  for  common  purposes,  one  of  which  was 
the  decent  burial  of  their  members,  "  permittitur 
tenuioribus  stipera  menstruam  conferre,  dum  ta- 
me n  semel  in  mense  coeaut  "  (Di<rest.  ibid.).  That 
such  associations  existed  among  Christians  with 
the  object,  among  others,  of  defraying  the  funeral 
expenses  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  clear  from 
the  Apology  of  TertuUian.  He  says,  speaking 
of  the  area  puhlica,  or  public  chest :  "  Every  one 
makes  a  small  contribution  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  month  (modicam  unusquisque  stipem  men- 
strua die.  .  .  .  apponit),  or  when  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided only  he  is  willing  and  able,  for  none  is 

com}>elled The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a 

common  fund  of  piety.  Since  it  is  expended  not 
in  feasting,  or  drinking,  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in  feeding  and  burying  the  poor,  &c.  (egenis 
alendis  humandis-c[Uti)."  TertuU.  Apolog.  c.  xxxix. 
The  first  historical  notice  we  have  of  any  in- 
terference with  the  Christian  cemeteries  is  found 
in  Africa,  a.d.  203,  And  this  was  not  an  act  of 
the  civil  power,  but  was  simply  an  outbreak 
of  popular  bigotry.  "  Areae  non  sint,"  Tertull. 
ad  iicajjul.  c.  iii.  [area].  We  do  not  fin<l  any 
general  edict  aimed  at  the  Christian  cemeteries 
before  that  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  A.D.  257  ; 
and  even  this  is  directed  not  against  the  ceme- 
teries themselves  but  against  religious  meetings 
ID  the  sacred  precincts,  and  is  absolutely  silent 
as  to  any  prohibition  of  burial.  At'ter  this,  the 
cemeteries  became  expressly  recognized  by  the 
civil  jiower. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  places  of  interment 
must  have  been  provided  by  the  Church,  in 
it.<  corporate  capacity,  for  its  members  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  was  not  every  Christian 
v/ho'<e  dead  body  would  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  piouH  "are  that  attenrled  the  more  distin- 
guished meniberii  of  the  Church.  Their  ab- 
horrence of  cremation,  and  repuguance  against 
admixture  with  tlie  departed  heathen  f«i)'bad 
thi.ir  finding  a  resting  pl.'ice  in  the  heatlitMi 
colu/nf>'iri'i.  The  horrible  jmtu:uli  where  the 
bodies  of  the  lowfst  slaven  were  thrown  to  rot  in 
an  undi-itinguished  mass,  could  not  be  pt-nnittcd 
to  be  the  l;'.«t  home  of  tho:i«  for  whom,  e  [ually 
with    the  most  distinguished    members    of   the 


Church,  Christ  died.  "  Apud  nos,"  writes  Lac- 
tantius,  "  inter  pauperes  et  divites,  servos  et  do- 
minos,  interest  nihil  "  (Lact.  Div.  Inst.  v.  14,  15). 
A  common  cemetery  would  be  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  a  Christian  Church  in  any  city  as 
soon  as  it  acquired  a  corporate  existence  and 
stability.  Rome  could  not  have  long  dispensed 
with  it.  And  when  we  read  of  Callistus  being 
"  set  over  the  cemetery,"  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
(c.  202),  we  cannot  reasonably  question  that  the 
cemetery  which  we  know  from  Anastasius  "  Cal- 
listus made  (fecit)  on  the  Appian  way,  and  which 
is  called  to  the  present  day  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
listus "  (Anastas.  §  17),  was  one  common  to  the 
whole  Christiaji  community,  formed  by  Callistus 
on  a  plot  of  ground  given  to  him  for  this  purpose 
by  some  Roman  of  distinction.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  De  Rossi  that  the  example  of  those 
who  had  bestowed  this  cemetery  on  the  Christian 
community  would  speedily  be  followed  by  other 
believers  of  wealth,  and  that  others  of  the  larger 
cemeteries  which  surround  Rome  owe  their  origin, 
or  fuller  development  to  this  epoch.  This  pro- 
bability is  strengthened  when  we  find  it  recorded 
by  Pope  Fabian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
century  (A.D.  238),  that  "after  he  had  divided 
the  regions  among  the  deacons  he  ordered  nu- 
merous buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  ceme- 
teries "  (multas  fabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri 
praecepit),  Anast.  §  21.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
memorial  chapels  that  in  all  probability  Pone 
Xystus  II.  was  martyred,  A.D.  261,  "  in  coemeterio 
animadversum,"  Cyprian,  Ep.  80  (81),  Anas- 
tasius records  that  the  charge  under  which  he 
suffered  was  contempt  for  the  commands  of  Va- 
lerian (Anast.  §  25),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  persecuting  edicts  of  that  emperor  forbad  the 
Christians  to  enter  their  cemeteries.  Among 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church  attri- 
buted in  the  Liber  PontificaUs  to  Dionysius  (A.D. 
261-272)  is  the  institution  of  cemeteries,  "coe- 
meteria instituit"  (Anast.  §26).  From  this  pe- 
riod large  public  cemeteries  became  a  recognized 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Clmrch. 
It  was  considered  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  rir^her 
members  to  provide  for  the  reverent  interment  of 
the  poor,  and  where  other  means  were  wanting, 
St.  Ambrose  sanctioned  the  sale  of  the  sacred 
vessels  by  the  Christian  community  rather  than 
that  the  dead  should  want  burial  (Ambros.  de 
Offic.  lib.  ii.  c.  28). 

The  form,  position,  and  arrangements  of  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries  were  not  regulated 
by  any  uniform  system,  but  were  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of  climate. 
Attention  having  been  for  a  long  time  (;hiefly 
drawn  to  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  iiifene  1  that  all  the  early 
(/hristian  burial  places  were  underground  vaults. 
Uut  as  Mommseu  says,  "  the  idea  that  the  dead 
w<;re  usually  buried  in  such  vaults  in  early 
(Jliristian  times  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  prevalent  " 
(C'untcmpor.  Il(w.,  May  lS71,p.  166).  We  knew 
that  at  Carthage  the  Christian  d(?ad  were  buried, 
not  in  h;/po,aei^  but  in  open  plots  of  gr<iuud, 
*'  un ae  ecpnlturiiruin  no  trnruin."  Against  these 
burial  i)laces  the  populace  directed  fheir  Uiad 
attack  with  the  wild  cry,  "  Down  with  tin-  burial 
plac.i'S "  (areae  non  sint),  and  witli  the  t'ury  of 
I'.ri<;chanals  dug  up  the  graves,  flrag'^cd  f"oifh  the 
decaying  corpses,  and   Ion:  them  lutD  tragmcut» 
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(Tei'tull  ad  Scap.  3,  Apolog.  c.  xxxvii.).  Haifa 
century  later  we  find  tlie  word  iu  use  at  Car- 
thage. St.  Cyi)rian  was  burit*(l  "  ad  areas  Ma- 
crobii  Candidiani  procuratoris "  (Ruinart,  >4rf(i 
Marty  rum  Sincera,  p.  2H.S).  It  also  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  Moutanus  and  Lucius,  "  in  medio  eorum 
in  area  solum  servari  jussit  (Montanus)  ut  nee 
sepulturao  consortio  j)rivaretur"  («'». 'J79).  The 
same  term  is  found  in  connection  with  a  monu- 
ineatal  cemetery  chapel,  ccUa  memoriae,  in  a  very 
remarkable  inscrijition  from  Caesarea  in  Maure- 
tania  (lol)  given  by  De  Rossi  (^Bullet,  di  Arch. 
Crist.  Apri\,\srA)  :— 

"  Areum  at  (ad)  sopulclira  cultor  verbl  contulit, 
Kl  cellam  strdxii  8uis  cuiicti-s  sumptihus. 
Kclesiiie  sant  tac  hanc  relicjuit  mernoriam. 
Sahete  fratrcs  puro  conle  ct  siiiijilici, 
Eui  Ipias  vos  satos  sancto  Spiritu. 
Eclesia  Fratruni  liunc  reslitutt  titulum. 
Ex  lug.  Astiri." 

"This  graveyard  was  given  by  the  servant  of 
the  Word,  who  has  also  built  the  chnpel  entirely 
at  his  own  expense.  He  left  the  7nemoria  to  the 
Holy  Church.  Hail,  brethren!  Kuelpias  with 
a  pure  and  simple  heart  greets  you,  born  of  the 
'Holy  Spirit."  The  remainder  of  the  inscription 
records  the  restoration  of  the  titulns,  which  had 
been  damaged  in  one  of  the  former  j)ersecution.s, 
by  the  Krclesia  Fratru/n.  The  concluding  words, 
"  ex  ingenio  Asterii,"  give  the  name  of  the  poet. 
We  find  sulHcient  evidence  of  this  custom  of 
buryin;^  in  enclosed  graveyards,  according  to  the 
modern  usage,  prevailing  in  other  districts.  The 
language  of  St.  Chrysostom  with  respect  to  the 
Immense  concourse  of  people  who  assembled  on 
taster  Eve  and  other  special  anniversaries  for 
worship  and  the  celel>ration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  cemeteries  and  at  the  nvirtyria,  with  which 
the  city  of  Antioch  was  surrounded,  can  only  be 
interpreted  of  cemeteries  above  ground.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  subterranean 
vaults,  which  would  have  bocn  altogether  inade- 
quate to  receive  the  multitudes  who  thronged 
thither  (cf  Ciuysost.  Hom.  81,  (is  rh  oun/uia  Koi- 
fjiy]TT)p[ov ',  Hom.  (>"»,  de  Martifrihis ;  Hom.  67, 
in  Jh-0-.idem).  The  same  inference  as  to  the 
position  of  the  cemeteries  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  other  passages  of  early  writers. 
This  is  tlie  only  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  passage  iu  the  Ajvstulical  Coutttitntions 
(lib.  vi.  c.  30),  relating  to  assemblies  held  in 
the  cemeteries  "  for  reading  the  sacred  books, 
Ringing  in  behalf  of  the  martyrs  which  are 
fallen  n.sieep,  and  for  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  for  the  brethren  that 
are  a.sh-fp  in  the  Lord,  and  oflering  the  ar«ept- 
able  Kuchari>t."  We  learn  also  fruni  Athanasius 
(A/ytloi.  pro  /'VV''.  P-  704)  that  durini;  the  week 
after  rentocost  the  jwople  fusted  and  went  out 
to  pray  itfpl  TO  KoiuT}T-npia.  The  prohiliitions  of 
the  Couniil  of  Elvira  (a.d,  Sor),  (.'atum,  M,  .3.'>) 
of  the  cu'.fom  of  feinaloi>  pa.ssing  the  night  in 
the  ceineterips,  which  was  the  c;»use  of  inanv 
fcanl.ils  under  the  rolcur  of  religion  (of  IV- 
troD  Arbit.  Matmwt  /v/»/j«f.s.),  nnd  of  the  light- 
Bj?  of  candles  in  them  dHriwj  tfie  day-time^ 
"placuit  rerooR  in  coemeteriis  non  accendi,  inqui- 
etandi  enim  S;«nctorum  spiritus  non  sunt  "  (of. 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  1.%  '*(^uare  injuictaatiintVLi  su.s- 
citinr?").  indicate  oi^^n-air  ••em<'tori<'s  fur- 
uished  with  martyriHf  monuments,  and  memorial 


chapels,  not  subterranean  vaults.  We  would  ei- 
plain  in  the  .same  way  the  110th  ainon  of  thf 
Council  of  Laodicaea  (a.D.  SGG)  forbidding  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  to  resort  to  the  cemeteries 
or  TTi/trti/i-ia  of  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  prayer 
and  divine  service,  fvxvs  fl  flfpairtics  'ivfKa. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Clermont,  d.  482, 
describes  the  burial  place  of  his  grandfather  as 
a  grave  (scro6s)  in  a  field  (camjms)  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
lib.  iii.  ep.  12). 

Nor  even  in  Rome  it.self,  though  the  actual 
place  of  interment  was  as  a  rule  in  a  subter- 
ranean excavation,  now  known  as  a  catacomb^ 
does  the  word  coemclerinm  exclusively  denote 
these  underground  vaults.  De  Rossi,  following 
Settele  {Atti  delta  Pont.  Acad,  d'  Arch.  tom.  ii. 
p.  51)  has  abundantly  shown  in  his  Iioma  Sot- 
terrane  (  (cf  vol.  i.  pp.  8(i,  93,  &c.),  that  coeme- 
terium  when  it  occurs  in  the  Lives  of  tlie  I'opes 
and  other  early  documents  frequently  denote* 
the  monumental  chapels  and  oratories,  together 
with  the  huts  of  the  fcssores  and  other  officials, 
ei'ected  in  the  funeral  enclosure.  "The  long 
peace  from  the  reign  of  Caracalla  to  that  of  De- 
cius  might  well  have  encouraged  the  Christians  to 
erect  such  buildings,  and  allowed  them  to  make 
frequent  use  of  them  notwithstanding  occasional 
disturbances  from  popular  violence  "  (N<>rthcote, 
B.  S.  p.  86-87).  VVhen  we  read  of  popes  and 
other  Christian  confessors  taking  refuge  in  the 
cemeteries  and  living  in  them  for  a  considerable 
period,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  actually 
passed  their  time  undergroiind.  under  circum- 
stances and  in  an  atmosphere  wliich  would  render 
life  hardly  possible,  but  in  one  of  the  buildings 
annexed  to  the  cemeteries,  either  for  religious 
purposes,  or  for  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  en- 
closures.* Thus  when  we  read  in  Anastasius(§60) 
that  Boniface  I.  in  the  stormj  period  that  ac- 
companied the  double  election  to  the  jioj>edom, 
A.D.  419,  "  habitavit  in  coemeterio  Sauctae  Fe- 
licitatis,"  we  find  Symmachus.  his  contemporary, 
writing  without  any  allusion  to  the  place  of  his 
retirement,  "  extra  murum  deductus  non  longe 
ab  urbe  remoratur  "  (Syium.ich.  A;».  x.  73).  We 
have  a  distinct  example  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  of  residence  iu  a  cella  of  a  cemetery.  This 
is  the  priest  liarbatianus,  who  having  come  from 
Antioch  to  Rome  retired  to  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
listus,  "clam  latens  in  cellul,i  sti'i"  (Agnellus, 
\'itae  Pont.  Jiavt^in.).  Ptolemaeus  Silvius.  quoted 
bv  De  Rossi,  Hullettino,  Gitigno,  1863,  writing  A.D. 
448.  speaks  of  the  innumerable  (W/w/<itf  dedicated 
to  the  martyrs  with  which  the  areas  of  the 
cemeteries  were  studded.  All  these  buildings 
taken  collettively  were  often  comprised  under 
the  name  coemeterium.  Onuphrius  I'anviuius 
(d.  l.')68),  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Christian 
interment,  De  Jiitu  seftcliend.  Mart,  npul  r<t. 
Cin'sf.,  p.  S'\  expressly  states  that  "  iu.ismurh 
as  worshippers  wore  wont  to  assemble  in  large 
numbers  at  the  tombs  o(  the  martyrs  on  the 
annivei-sarios  of  their  death,  the  name  o(  iyinetmj 
was  extended  to  capacious  pl.Tces  adjacent  to 
the  cemeteries,  suitable  for  public  meetings 
for  prayer."  "We  read,"  he  continues,  "that 
the  early  Roman  i>ontitfs  were  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  these  stati«>ns,  that  is,  j>erforming  all 
their  public  pontifical  acts  among  the  tombs  of 
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ihe  inrivtrrs.  And  thus  these  cemeteries  were 
to  the  Christians  as  it  wei'e  temples,  and  phices 
of  prayer  in  which  bishops  used  to  gather  their 
s^-nods,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  preach 
the  word  of  God."  >»    [Churchyard.] 

That  the  term  coemeterium  was  not  restricted 
to  the  subterranean  places  of  interment  is  also 
clear  from  the  fact  that  though  interment  in  the 
catacombs  had  entirely  ceased  in  the  5th  cen- 
ti'^ry,  we  read  of  one  pope  after  another  being 
buried  in  coetneterio  (cf.  Siricius,  A.D.  398,  Anast. 
§55;  Anastasius  A.D.  402,  i6.  §  56  ;  Bonifacius, 
A.D.  422,  //).  §61  ;  Coelestinus,  A.D.  432,  i').  §G2). 
Even  of  Vigilius,  who  died  A.D.  5.')5,  long  after 
the  catacombs  were  disused  for  burial  and  had  be- 
come nothing  more  than  i)laces  of  devotion  at  the 
tomb'-  of  the  martyrs,  we  read  («';.  §  108),  "  cor- 
pus .  .  .  sepultum  est  ...  in  coemeterio  Priscil- 
lae  "(Anast.  §  108).  Hadrian  I.  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Charlemagne  on  images,  also  makes 
mention  of  the  pictures  executed  by  Coelestinus 
'*  in  coemeterio  suo "  {Concilia,  Ed.  Mansi  xiii. 
p.  801).  (For  fuller  particulars,  see  De  Rossi, 
Rom.  Soft.  vol.  i.  p.  216,  217).  There  is  an  ap- 
parent exception  in  the  case  of  Zosimus,  A.D,  418, 
Sixtus  III.  A.D.  440,  and  Hilarius,  a.d.  468,  all 
of  whom  are  stated  to  have  been  buried  "  ad 
Sanctum  Laurentium  in  crypta  "  (Anast.  §  59, 
65,  71).  liut  as  De  Rossi  remarks  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule.  For  this  crypt  did  not 
at  this  time  form  part  of  the  extensive  cemetery 
of  St.  Cyriaca,  but  was  the  substructure  of  the 
altar  (confessio)  of  the  Basilica  erected  over  it 
by  Coustautine,  A.D.  330,  of  which  it  formed  the 
nucleus.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is  thus 
summed  up  by  De  Rossi,  u.  s. :  "  It  is  manifest 
that  the  cei/ieteries  in  which  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  bodies  of  the  popes  were  interred  were 
all  buildings  under  the  open  sky,  and  that  history 
is  in  accord  with  the  monuments  in  presenting 
no  single  example  in  that  period  of  a  burial 
performed  according  to  the  ancient  rites  in  the 
primitive  subterranean  excavations." 

Althungh  the  words  KoifiriT-fipiov,  coemeterium, 
were  generally  applied  to  the  whole  sepulchral 
area,  and  the  buildings  included  within  it,  yet 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  is  used  of 
a  single  grave.  The  examples  adduced  by  De 
Rossi  (B.  S.  p.  85)  are  exclusively  Greek.  He 
refers  to  Cirpus  luscr.  Grace,  n.  9298 ;  9304—6  ; 
&310-16  ;  9439-40;  9450;  and  mentions  a  bi- 
lingual inscription  from  Narbonne  of  the  year 
527,  in  which  the  tomb  is  styled  KTMETEPION. 
In  Boldetti,  p.  633,  we  have  an  inscription  from 
Malta  stating  that  the  KOIMHTHPION  had  been 
purcha.sed  and  restored  by  a  Christian  named 
Zosimus.  Aringhi  also  {Rom.  Suht.  torn.  i.  p.  5) 
a-iduc'ts  an  example  of  a  sarcophagus  bearing 
thi.s  designation,  KOIMHTHPION  TOTTO  HK- 
TABIAAH  TH  lAIA  FTNAIKI  AATAAKIE. 
The  word  is  of  exce.s.sive  rarity  in  the  catacombs 
them.selves.  Tiie  epitaph  of  Sabinus  (Perret  V. 
xxix.  67),  in  which  we  read  (JVMKrKUiCM  Bal- 
Bl.NAH,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  known. 

The  Latin  e'|uivaleiits  for  K(nixT]Ti]ptov  most 
u.Hually  found  were  (fitiier  (Jonnitorinm  —  e.g., 
Fj-xjir  I.N  I'ACK  Lhjmi.ni  I>oK.MiroHii;M(cf.  Heine.-, 
Sff'nUigm.  Inter,  Antiq.  350) ;  *'  Pompeiuna  nia- 
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^  In  the  Sacramenlurium  Kal.  Hointiv.  tlio  Mma 
M  f'l/m'-trriu,  cap.  103,  C4«ntAltiH  prJiyiTH  for  thfi  lt)\lU^ 
'  oomium  fidtrltutn  in  tuic  UaaUica  quiedccntium." 


trona  corpus  eju.s  de  judice  eruit  et  imi)osuit  in 
dormitorio  suo  "  {Acta  S.  MaximiL  apud  Ruinart, 
p.  264) — or  in  Africa,  aaubitorium  (De  Rossi, 
R.S.  i.  p.  86).  A  long  list  of  other  names  by  which 
at  various  epochs  and  in  different  countries, 
Christian  places  of  interment  were  designated 
may  be  found  in  Boldetti  {Osservazioni,  pp. 
584-586).  > 

(Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  viii.  ch.  8- 10,  bk. 
xxiii.  ch.  1-2 ;  Boldetti,  Osservazioni  sopra  i 
Cimeterii;  Bottari,  SciUture  e  pitture  sag  re ; 
Bosio,  Roma  Sotterranea  ;  Aringhi,  Roma  Subter- 
ranca  ;  Panvinius,  De  Ritu  Sepeliendi ;  Anasta- 
sius,  De  Vitis  Rom.  Fontif.  ;  Raoui-Rochette, 
Tableau  des  Catacom')es ;  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotter- 
ranea ;  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  Roma  Sotter- 
ranea). [E.  v.] 

CENSER.    [Thuriijle.] 

CENSURIUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Aux- 
erre  (about  a.d.  500,  is  commemorated  June  10 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CEREAIilS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Hadrian,  is  commemorated  June  10  {Mart,  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Soldier,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decius, 
Sept.  14  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C]  ' 

CEREMONIALE.  A  book  containing  direc- 
tions or  rubrics  for  the  due  performance  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies.  The  more  ancient  term  for  such 
a  book  is  Ordo,  Avhich  see.  [C] 

CEREUS.     [Taper.] 

CEREUS        PASCHALIS.  [Maundy 

Thursday.] 

CHAIR.     [Cathedra:  Throne.] 

CHALCEDON  (Councils  of),  (i)  a.d. 
403,  better  known  as  "the  Synod  of  the  Oak" — a 
name  given  to  a  suburb  4here — at  which  St. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed.  To  appreciate  its 
proceedings,  we  should  remember  that  St.  John 
Chrysostom  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  five  years  before,  and  that  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  been  summoned 
thither  by  the  emperor  Arcadius  to  ordain  him. 
Theophilus  had  a  presbyter  of  his  own  whom  he 
would  have  preferred,  named  Isidore,  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  consecrated  St.  Chrysostom  under 
constraint.  It  was  against  the  2nd  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  canons  likewise  for  him  to  have 
consecrated  at  all  out  of  his  own  diocese:  but  in 
another  sense  he  was  probably  not  loth  to  make 
St.  Chrysostom  beholden  to  him,  and  l)e  jxissesse  1 
of  a  pretext  himself  for  interfering  in  a  .si.-e 
threatening  to  eclipse  his  own,  where  he  could 
do  .so  with  elFect.  Hence  the  part  played  by  him 
at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  over  which  he  presi  lu  1, 
and  in  which  no  less  than  12  sessions  were  occu- 
pied on  charges  brought  against  St.  Ciirysostom 
himself,  and  a  13th  on  charges  brought  ag;iiiist 
Heraclides,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  had  I)L'cn  or- 
dained by  hirn  (Mansi  iii.  1141-54).  The  num- 
ber of  charges  alleged  against  St.  (Chrysostom 
wa.s  29  at  one  time  and  18  at  another.  Wlicn 
cited  to  appear  and  reply  to  them,  his  answer 
was:  "Remove  my  avowed  enemies  fron)  your 
list  of  judges,  and  I  am  I'eady  to  appear  and 
make  my  defenc)!,  should  any  person  hring  aught 
against  me;  otluM'wise  you  may  send  as  often  us 
you  will  fctr  me,  but  you  will  get  no  farther." 
And  thtj  i'lvai  of  those  whom  he  reckoned  as  simh 
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was  Theophilus,  One  of  the  charges  acjainst 
him  was  some  unworthy  language  tlmt  he  had 
used  to  St.  Epiphanius,  lately  deceased,  who  had 
supported  Timotheus  in  condemning  the  origi- 
nists,  regarded  by  St.  Chrysostom  with  more 
favour.  The  others  refer  to  his  conduct  in  his 
own  church,  or  toward.s  his  own  clergy.  The 
synod  ended  by  deposing  St.  Chrysostom,  having 
cited  him  four  times  to  no  purpose;  when  he 
was  immediately  e.xpelled  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror, and  withdrew  into  Bithynia,  to  be  very 
shortly  recalled. 

(2)  Tiie  4th  general— held  its  first  session, 
October  8,  A.d.  4o1,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Euphemia  — for  the  architectural  arrangements 
of  which  .see  Evagrius  (ii.  3) — having  been  con- 
vened by  the  emperor  Marcian  shortly  after  his 
elevation.  In  his  circular  to  the  bishops  (Mansi, 
vi.  531-4),  he  bids  them  come  to  Nicaea-the 
place  chosen  by  him  originally — to  settle  "some 
questions  that  he  says  had  arisen  apparently 
respecting  the  orthodox  taith,  and  been  also  shown 
him  in  a  letter  from  tlie  archbishop  of  Kome." 
But  in  reality  St.  Leo  had  urged  a  very  ditlerent 
course.  In  his  last  epistle  to  the  late  emjieror 
he  hail  indeed  petitioned  that  a  council  might  be 
held  in  Italy,  should  a  council  be  required  at  all 
(»'j.  83-.')):  and  when  Marcian  applied  to  him 
"to  authorise"  the  council  about  to  be  held  (rt. 
93-4),  his  re})ly  was  that  he  would  rather  it 
were  ])ostponed  till  the  times  were  more  favour- 
able {i'>.  114-5).  It  was  only  when  he  found 
his  advice  unheeded  that  he  decided  on  sending 
representatives  thither  (t'<.  12(3-9),  and  then  on 
the  solemn  understanding  that  there  should  be 
no  resettlement  attempted  of  the  Nicene  faith. 
Even  so,  he  reminds  the  empress  («';.  138-9)  that 
his  demand  had  been  lor  a  council  in  Italy ;  and 
tells  the  council  expressly  that  his  re]»resenta- 
tives  are  to  preside  there,  custom  forbidding  his 
own  i)reseuce  (/'>.  131-5).  His  representatives, 
on  their  jiart,  warn  the  emperor  that  unless  he 
is  present  in  person  they  cannot  attend  (ih.  557— 
8).  Hence,  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  the 
council  is  transferred  to  Chalcedon.  Bishops  to 
the  number  of  MO  attended,  in  some  cases  by 
deputy,  the  1st  action,  and  19  of  the  highest  lay 
dignitaries  represented  the  emperor.  Usually 
6."fO  bi.->lioj)s  are  said  to  have  been  at  the  council 
sooner  <>r  later  (liever.  ii.  1<»7).  It  might  have 
been  sujtposel  this  total  had  been  gained  origi- 
nally by  pla<ing  the  (3  belore,  instead  of  after, 
the  3:  .still  there  are  470  episcop.-il  subscriptions 
to  the  r»h  action,  auil  members  of  the  council 
themselves  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  GOO  bishops 
(M.ansi,  vii.  57,  and  the  note). 

As  to  their  places  in  church,  the  lay  dignitaries 
oc'upied  the  centre,  in  fn-nt  of  the  altar-screen; 
«n  I  fMie  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  this 
coMDcil  is  their  control  of  its  proceedings  all 
through.  On  their  left  were  the  legates  from 
Home,  and  next  to  them  Anatolius  of  Constan- 
tinople, Maximus  of  Antioch,  Thal.assius  of  Caesa- 
re.t,  Stephen  of  Ephesus,  and  other  Easterns.  On 
tli'-ir  right  were  Diosrorus  of  Alexandiia,  Juvenal 
of  .lerusalem.  with  the  bi>hops  of  Egypt,  Illvri.i, 
nnd  r.ilestinc  generally.  On  the  moti«tn  of 
I'a.scha.sinus,  the  Hrst  legato,  niosconi.s  was 
ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  quit  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  him  in  the  council,  and  to  take  his  pl.-ice 
in  the  mi<lst  where  the  accusi^i  .sat.  The  charges 
Mllei:ed  against  hiro  by  the  legates  were  that  he 


had  held  a  council  and  sat  as  judge,  without 
permission  of  the  apostolic  see.  Eusehius  of 
Dorylaeum,  sitting  in  the  midst  as  his  accuser, 
complained  of  the  iniquitous  sentence  passed 
upon  Flavian  and  himself  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  (see  the  art.  on  this)  two  years  before. 
Dioscorus  begged  its  acts  might  be  read.  This 
was  done:  but  meanwhile  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  deposed  there,  having  since 
been  re.stored  by  St.  Leo,  and  invited  to  this 
council  by  the  emperor,  entered  and  took  his 
seat,  amidst  vehement  protests  from  the  bishops 
on  the  right.  After  the  acts  of  the  "  Robbers' 
Meeting"  had  been  read,  which  included  those 
of  the  two  synods  of  Constantinople  preceding  it, 
all  agreed  that  Dio.scorus,  Juvenal,  Thalassius, 
and  three  more,  who  had  been  most  forward  in 
dej)osing  Eusebius  and  Flavian,  deserved  to  be 
deposed  themselves.  The  rest  might  be  par- 
doned, a.s  having  acted  in  ignorance  or  under 
coercion. 

Action  or  session  2  followed,  October  10. 
The  judges  or  lay  dignitaries  proposing  that  the 
faith  should  be  .set  forth  in  its  integrity, 
the  bishoj)s  replied  that  they  were  limited  to  the 
ci-eed  of  Nicaea,  confirmed  at  Ephesus,  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  letters  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Leo 
more  i)articularly.  On  this  it  was  recited  by 
command  of  the  judges,  from  a  book  bv  Euno- 
mius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  amidst  shouts  of 
adhesion.  And  immediately  alter,  without  a 
won!  more,  by  order  of  the  same  judges,  Aetiat 
or  Atticis,  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  recited  from  a  book  what 
purported  to  be  the  creed  of  the  150  fathers, 
that  is.  of  the  2nd  general  council,  on  which 
some  remarks  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
[CoNC.  Const,  and  Antioch.]  But  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  introduction  here  merits  attention, 
esj)ecially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  a 
short  .scene  in  the  1st  action  (Mansi,  vi.  (i.U-2). 
Diogenes,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  there  remarked  that 
Eutyches  had  dealt  fraudulently  in  protessing 
his  faith  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  as 
it  stood  originally;  for  it  had  receive<l  additions 
from  the  holy  fathers  since  then,  owing  to  the 
false  teaching  of  Ai>ollinarius,  Valontinus,  Mace- 
donius,  and  their  followei*s;  two  such  being 
'' iVom  heaven"  after  "descended,"  and  "by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  after  "in- 
carnate." This  is  the  first  chear  reference  to  the 
new  clauses  of  the  Constantinoj»olitan  cree<i  in 
this  or  any  other  council  extant  Anil  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  even  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  quoted 
in  the  definition,  contains  them.  But  I>iogenes 
had  hardly  finished  his  .sentence,  when  the 
Egyjttian  bishops  exclaimed,  "nobody  will  hear 
of  any  additions  or  subtractions  either:  let  what 
passed  at  Nicaea  stand  as  it  i.s."  Dioscorus  had 
urged  this  all  along.  Thus  advantage  was 
promj)tly  taken  of  his  condemnation  to  ]>romul- 
gate  this  creed  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of 
Nicaea,  while  the  account  given  of  the  additions 
occurring  in  it  by  Diogenes  is  such  as  to  connect 
it  at  once  with  tho.«;e  ."synods  of  Antio.di  and 
Rome,  at  which  the  erroi"s  of  Aftollinarius  and 
Macedonius  were  condemned.  Its  recital  was 
followed  by  the  same  shouts  of  adhesion  as  the 
older  form,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as,  up 
to  that  time,  stress  had  been  laid  exclusively, 
both  lu'ie  and  at  the  synods  rehearsed  in  the 
first  action,  on  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  confirmed  ut 
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Ei)hesus,  without  tlie  slightest  reference  to  acy- 
thiog  that  had  ever  passed  at  Constantinople. 
After  this,  the  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril  were  read 
that  had  been  heard  already  from  the  acts  of  the 
council  under  Flavian,  and  then  the  letter  of  St. 
Leo  to  Flavian — the  reading  of  which  had  been 
prevented  at  the  "Robbers'  Meeting" — in  a 
Greek  translation.  Three  passages  in  it  were 
called  in  question  by  the  bishops  of  Illyria  and 
Palestine ;  but  Aetius  and  Theodoret  producing 
similar  expressions  from  St.  Cyril,  they  were 
accepted.  Five  days  were  allowed  for  further 
deliberation. 

At  the  3rd  action,  however,  October  13, 
two  days  in  advance  from  which  the  lay  dig- 
nitaries were  absent,  Eusebius  of  Dorylacuni 
having  brought  another  indictment  against  Dios- 
corus,  fresh  charges  were  produced  against  him 
also  by  two  deacons  and  one  layman  of  his  own 
church,  and  he  not  appearing  to  meet  them, 
after  having  been  twice  summoned,  was  formally 
deposed — the  Roman  legates,  by  general  consent, 
delivering  their  judgment  first,  and  the  rest  in 
order  assenting  to  it — but  the  sentence  of  his 
deposition  was  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Nestorius.  Letters  were  written  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  and  to  his  own  clergy,  acquainting 
them  with  it. 

Action  4  followed,  October  17,  or  rather  15 
(see  Mansi,  vii.  83),  when  the  judges  appeared 
true  to  their  engagement.  By  their  order 
minutes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  actions  were  read 
out,  to  the  marked  exclusion  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  3rd.  They  then  called  upon  the  bishops 
to  declare  what  had  been  decided  by  them  re- 
specting the  faith.  The  legates  replied  by  pro- 
nouncing the  faith  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  council 
and  expounded  faithfully  by  St  Leo  in  his  epistle 
to  Flavian.  To  t/iis,  all  present  assented  ;  and 
.Juvenal,  Thalassius,  Eusebius,  Basil,  and  Eusta- 
thius,  the  five  bishops  who  had,  in  the  1st  action, 
been  classed  with  Dioscorus,  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  council  on  subscribing  to  it.  Con- 
iiJeration  of  a  petition  from  13  Egyptian  bishops 
who  objected  to  do  so  was  adjourned  till  they 
hal  elected  a  new  archbishop.  Eighteen  priests 
ani  archimandrites  who  had  petitioned  the  em- 
peror were  next  heard.  Among  them  was  Bar- 
•umas  the  Syrian,  accused  of  having  murdered 
Flavian.  The  burden  of  their  petition  was  that 
Dioscorus  should  be  restored.  The  4th  and  .3th 
canons  of  Antioch  were  quoted  from  a  book — in 
it  numbered  as  canons  83  and  4 — against  them, 
au'l  they  were  allowed  30  days  for  consideration 
whether  to  submit  to  the  council  or  be  deposed. 
Lantl},  I'liotius  of  Tyre  was  heard  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  his  church  against  Eiistathius  of 
B«;rytus,  whose  city  had  been  created  a  metro- 
polis by  the  late  emperor.  The  council  ruled, 
and  the  judges  concurred,  that  the  qtiestion  be- 
tween them  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
canons,  and  not  prejudiced  by  any  pragmatical 
conntitutions  of  the  empire. 

On  the  5th  action,  commencing  October  22, 
the  judges  calle'i  on  the  bishops  to  jiroduce  what 
had  been  defined  by  them  on  the  faith.  Whin 
read  it  gave  otlence  to  the  legates  and  some  few 
tastem.H,  as  not  ificluding  the  letter  of  St.  I.fo. 
The  former  threatened  to  leave,  and  were  told 
they  inigiit ;  but  on  reference  to  the  f'i\i\)<-v(,v. 
he  iiaid  u  synod  should    be  held   in   tiie  VV'e->t.   if 


they  could  not  agree.  A  committee  was  there- 
fore formed  of  the  principal  bishops,  and  at 
length  the  definition  appeared  with  the  creeds 
of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  following  in  suc- 
cession, but  authorised  equally,  in  the  first  part 
of  it ;  and  in  the  second,  the  synodical  letters  oi 
St.  Cyril  to  Nestorius  and  to  the  Easterns,  and 
the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian,  as  their  received 
exponents  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  those  creeds,  it 
was  particularly  said,  required  no  further  expla- 
nation; nor  was  any  other  faith  to  be  taught,  or 
creed  proposed  for  acceptance,  to  converts  from 
what  heresy  soever,  under  pain  of  deposition  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy  and  excommunication  in 
that  of  the  laity. 

At  the  5th  action,  October  25,  all  subscribed 
to  this  definition — the  Roman  legates  attesting 
merely  that  they  subscribed,  the  rest  that  they 
defined  as  well.  This  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Marcian,  the  empress  Pulcheria, 
and  a  splendid  suite ;  the  emperor  telling  thorn 
in  a  short  address  that  he  had  come  thither,  like 
Constantine,  to  confirm  what  they  had  done,  not 
to  display  his  power.  After  which,  he  approved 
of  their  definition,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
punishing  all  who  contravened  it,  according 
to  their  station.  At  his  instance  three  rules 
were  made ;  one  for  making  monks  more  depen- 
dent Upon  bishops,  and  two  more  forbidding  the 
clergy  to  undertake  secular  posts,  or  migrate 
from  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  And 
here  the  council,  doctrinally  speaking,  ends. 

The  other  actions,  to  the  14th  inclusively,  re- 
lated to  matters  between  one  bishop  and  another, 
and  occupied  the  rest  of  October.  At  action  7 
sanction  was  given  to  a  territorial  arrangement 
between  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
by  which  the  former  was  in  future  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  two  provinces  of  Phoenicia 
and  that  of  Arabia — the  latter  over  the  three 
called  Palestine.  At  the  8th  action  Theodoret.  who 
had  already  subscribed  to  the  definition  with  tiie 
rest,  was  called  upon  to  anathematise  Nestorius, 
which  he  did,  including  Eutyches,  and  three 
more  bishops  similarly  called  upon  did  the  same. 
The  9th  and  10th  actions  passed  in  enquiring  into 
what  had  been  decided  at  the  synods  of  Tyre  ani 
Berytus  respecting  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  three 
years  before.  Their  acts  having  been  rehe;'irsed, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  at  the  ''  Rob- 
bers' Meeting"  summarily  cancelled,  he  was 
declared  orthodox  on  anathematising  Nestorius 
and  Eutyclies,  and  restored  to  his  see.  Yet,  in- 
consistently enough,  in  another  case,  that  of 
l)omnus  of  Antioch,  the  judgment  of  the  "Rob- 
bers' Meeting"  was  allowed  to  stand,  his  suc- 
cessor, Maximus,  having  been  consecrated  by 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  recognised  by  St. 
Leo,  and  received  at  this  council.  Domnus, 
whose  piety  was  admitted  by  all,  was  adjudged 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  in  which 
he  had  been  uncanonically  superseded.  The 
Oreek  account  of  this  proceeding  indeed  hiis 
been  lost,  but  two  of  the  Latin  versions  '•ontjiin- 
iug  it  purport  to  have  been  made  from  tlie  (Jrei'k 
(Mansi,  vii.  177-8,  209-72,  and  771-4).  Actions 
11  and  12  were  taken  up  in  he;iring  n  c(n- 
tetition  between  Ba.ssianus  and  Stephen  for  tlie 
see  of  Ephesus,  as  bishop  of  whicli,  S(ej»li"U  had 
hitherto  sat  and  voted  at  this  council.  Nfiilier 
had   been  cunouic;tlly  ordained   in  thi  jn  Il;ii:<  at 
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of  the  council,  so  that  a  fresh  election  had  to  be 
made,  but  both  were  allowed  their  rank  and 
ordered  a  pension  of  200  aurei  respectively  out 
of  the  revenues  of  that  see.  In  the  former  of 
these  actions,  the  IGth  and  17th  canons  of 
Antioch  were  read  out  of  a  book  by  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Magnesia,  numbered  as  95th  and  9Gth, 
and  applied  to  their  cuae.  At  the  l.'Jth  action 
Eunoniius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  complained  that 
the  {)rivileges  of  his  church  had  been  infringed 
by  the  bishop  of  Nicaea.  Imperial  constitutions 
were  quoted  on  both  sides,  which,  according  to 
the  judges  themselves,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  bishojis  :  and  the  4th  Nicene 
canon  which  Kunomius  read  out  of  a  book  as  the 
6th,  settled  the  question  in  his  favour.  The  in- 
sertion of  a  salvo  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
proposed  by  its  archdeacon,  was  negatived  by 
the  juJges,  who  said  that  its  rights  of  ordaining 
in  the  provinces  would  be  declared  in  their 
proper  order.  At  the  14th  action,  Athanasius 
and  Sal>iui:inus,  \\\,o  had  each  sat  and  subscribed 
as  bishop  of  Perrhe,  submitted  their  respective 
claims — the  former  adducing  two  letters  in  his 
favour  from  SS.  Cyril  and  Proclus,  the  latter  the 
acts  of  the  syno*!  of  Antioch  under  Domnus,  de- 
posing his  rival,  and  the  fact  of  the  "  Robbers' 
Meeting  "  having  restored  him.  For  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  see  Concil.  llicrap. 
A.D.  445. 

What  is  printed  as  the  loth  action,  without 
date  or  preface,  would  seem  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  a  mere  continuation  of  the  10th  action 
by  the  hierarchy  for  framing  canons  after  the 
judges  had  retired.  This  would  follow  from  what 
is  said  to  have  passed  in  the  16th  action,  October 
*28 — at  least,  if  this  date  is  correct.  There  the 
legates  comj)laiued  to  the  judges  of  what  had 
been  done  i/cstcniuy,  after  the  latter  had  retired, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  withdrawal  also. 
Now,  October  27  had  been  the  day  of  the  10th 
action,  and  the  11th  action  was  not  till  October 
29.  Consequently  there  was  just  the  interval 
required  for  them  to  have  complained  on  October 
28,  and  had  tlie  canon  to  which  they  objected 
read  out  publicly.  Thus,  when  Ibas  had  been 
acquitted,  the  judges  withdrew,  and  the  bishops, 
probably  not  expecting  any  more  business,  re- 
mained to  make  canons.  Twenty-seven  in  all, 
including  those  previously  recommended  by  the 
emperor,  were  drawn  up,  and,  according  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Latin  versions  extant,  were  sub- 
scribed to  by  all,  not  excepting  the  legates 
(Mansi,  vii.  400-8).  After  the  legates  had  re- 
tired, the  EiLstern  bishops  again  remained,  and 
agreed  to  thr^'e  more,  making  a  total  of  30 ;  but 
to  the  List  three  the  legates  had  not  been  parties, 
and  eqiially  declined  subscribing  the  day  after 
(Mansi,  ih.  429-54).  As  lieveridge  remarks, 
they  are  omitted  as  well  by  John  Schohusticus 
a5  by  Dionysius  Kxiguus  (ii.  124),  nor  have  they 
ever  b^en  received  in  the  West. 

Only  the  28th,  however,  demands  any  notice. 
Tho.se  who  were  most  interested  in  it  said  in  their 
defence  that  ihey  had  a.sked  the  legates  to  take 
part  in  framing  it,  and  they  had  replied  that 
thev  were  without  instruction.s.  The  judges,  on 
the  other  hantl,  had  bade  them  refer  it  iv  the 
council.  And  duubtless  it  was  as  much  a  ques- 
tion for  the  council  as  those  which  hud  been 
settled  in  the  7th  and  \Mh  action.s.  In  one 
seuse  it  merely  renewed  the  3rd  canon  of  Con- 


stantinople, A.D.  381,  conferring  honorary  pre 
cedence  (irpf<r/3f7a,  throughout— erroneously  ren- 
dered by  the  Litins  in  each  case  "primatum") 
upon  the  bishop  of  that  city  next  after  Kom<», 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  had  there  been  given. 
And  if,  in  addition,  it  gave  the  bishop  of  that 
city  the  right  of  ordaining  metrof)olitans  in  the 
dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  still  this 
was  afterwdrds  proved  to  have  been  done  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  bishops  of  those  dioceses. 
And  so  we  are  brought  to  what  really  passed  at 
the  16th  action,  opening  abruptly  with  a  speech  of 
the  legate  Lucentius  (Mansi,  vii.  441),  as  reported 
in  the  Greek  version.  Here  both  sides  were 
called  upon  by  the  judges  to  produce  the  canons 
on  which  they  relied  ;  and  the  legates,  in  quoting 
the  6th  of  Niaiea,  substituted  for  the  first  clause 
of  it,  "Quod  ecclesia  Komana  semper  habuit 
primatum."  No  protest  was  actually  made  to 
these  words,  but  it  was  cited  in  its  genuine  form 
afterwards  by  theConstantinopolitan  archdeacon. 
And  as  for  the  3rd  of  Constantinople,  tusebms 
of  Dnrylaeum  testified  to  having  read  it  himself 
at  Rome  to  the  Poi>e,  and  to  his  having  received 
it  (i6.  449).  The  judges  at  last  having  delivered 
their  opinion  that  the  primacy  before  all,  and 
chiefest  honour,  according  to  the  canons,  should 
be  preserved  to  the  archbishop  of  elder  Rome,  but 
that  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to 
have  the  honour  and  power  assigned  him  in  this 
canon,  it  was  accepted  by  all  presi-nt,  in  spite  of 
the  legates,  who  had  previously  desired  to  have 
their  protest  recorded  against  what  had  been 
passed  in  their  absence,  for  this  2ud  speech  of 
Lucentius  clearly  followed  the  reading  out  of  the 
canon,  October  28.  Atterwards  it  was  denounced 
in  a  series  of  epistles  by  St.  Leo,  who  neverthe- 
less, neither  by  his  legates,  nor  in  his  own  name, 
seems  ever  to  have  objected  to  the  9th  and  17th 
canons  of  this  council,  authorising  appeals  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople  far  more  fully  than  the 
Sardican  cjinons  ever  had  to  Rome  (Bever.  ii. 
115-6).  Yet  these  form  part  of  the  27  subscribed 
to  by  all,  including  the  legates,  and  received  in 
the  West.  No  others  among  their.,  save  the  first, 
are  worth  noticing;  but  these,  perhaps,  have 
never  been  suihciently  noticed.  liy  the  first  it 
is  decreed  that  "the  canons  of  the  Holy  Fathei"s, 
made  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time,  be  in 
full  force" — in  other  woi*ds,  the  cidlection  of 
canons  published  by  Beveridge,  Justollus,  and 
others,  as  the  "code  of  the  universal  Church,"  is 
ordered  to  become  law  (Bever.  ii.  li>8;  Cave, 
J/ist.  Lit.  i.  48*3-7).  It  only  remains  to  observe 
that  Evagrius  attributes  no  more  than  14  actions 
to  this  council  (ii.  18),  and  seems  to  s;\y  that 
most  of  the  canons  were  framed  at  the  7th. 
Other  accounts,  that  of  Liberatus,  for  instance 
(Brev.  i.  13),  vary  from  his.  Before  separating, 
the  bishops  addressed  the  em|>^ror  in  viii(!icatii»n 
of  their  definition,  and  the  Po|>e  in  vindication 
of  their  28th  c;»non  (Mansi,  vii.  455-74  and  vi. 
147-61X  telling  St.  Leo  that  he  had  interpreted 
the  faith  of  Peter  to  them  in  his  epistle,  and 
presided  over  their  deliberations  in  the  person  of 
his  legnteb,  ;is  the  head  over  the  members.  The 
Po|>e  was  deaf  to  all  argument  on  the  .subject  of 
the  canon,  while  .netting  his  seal  to  their  definition. 
In  one  of  his  lettei-s  to  AnatoliOs  (M;  nsi,  vi.  2<>3) 
he  go«'s  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ^rd  canon  of 
Con.st.intinople  had  never  been  notified  to  the 
ajK;sto!ic  see,  though  Eusebius  of  Doryiaeum  had 
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testified  at  the  council  to  his  having  publicly 
received  it  himself.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is, 
perhaps,  too,  that  he  never  once  mentions  the 
creed  of  the  150  fathers ;  in  other  words,  that  of 
Constantinople,  by  name,  though  he  must  have 
received  it  with  the  definition  of  this  council : 
and  indeed  he  said  of  it  latterly,  "tarn  plenis 
atque  perfectis  definitionibus  cuncta  firmata  sunt, 
ut  nihil  ei  regulae  quae  ex  divina  inspiratione 
prolata  est,  aut  addi  possit  aut  minui "  (^Ep.  ad 
Leon.  Imp.,  Mansi,  vi.  308).  Such,  however, 
was  his  zeal  against  the  canon  that  he  was  at 
one  time  thought  not  to  have  approved  of  the 
definition. 

Edicts  in  succession  issued  from  the  emperor, 
ordering  all  persons  to  submit  to  the  council, 
and  forbidding  all  further  discussion  of  the 
points  settled  by  it.  The  law  of  the  late  em- 
peror, confirming  the  acts  of  the  "  Robbers' 
Meeting,"  was  repealed  ;  Eutyches  deprived  of 
the  titie  of  priest ;  and  Dioscorus  exiled  to 
Grangra  in  Paphlagonia.  Great  opposition  was 
nevertheless  made  to  its  reception  by  their  ad- 
mirers, in  Egypt  especially,  to  which  the  "Codex 
Eacyclius,"  or  collection  of  letters  in  its  favour, 
addressed  for  the  most  part  to  the  emperor  Leo, 
on  his  accession,  a.d.  458,  was  intended  to  be  a 
counter-demonstration  (Mansi,  vii.  475-627  and 
785-98).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHALDAEI.    [Astrologers.] 

CHALICE.  (Latin,  calix ;  Greek,  voT-fipiov, 
KtnrfWou ;  French,  calice ;  Italian,  calice ;  Ger- 
man, Kelch ;  Anglo-Saxon,  calic.)  The  cup  in 
which  the  wine  is  consecrated  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  from  which  the 
communicants  drink.  Chalices  have  been  divided 
into  several  classes,  of  which  the  more  important 
are — offertorial,  in  which  the  wine  brought  by 
the  communicants  was  received ;  communical, 
in  which  the  wine  was  consecrated ;  and  mini- 
Bterial,  in  which  it  was  administered  to  the  com- 
municants. 

Vessels  of  this  description  being  indispensably 
required  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion  it  is 
obvious  that  from  the  very  earliest  period  some 
such  must  have  been  in  use,  but  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  determine  how  soon  they  began 
to.  be  distinguislicd  by  form,  material,  or  orna- 
ment from  the  cups  used  in  ordinary  life.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  any 
mark  by  which  a  cup  used  for  eucharistic  pur- 
poses was  distinguished  from  those  in  ordinary 
use,  is  the  pa.ssage  in  TertuUian  {De  Pudicit.  c. 
10):  "Si  forte  patrocinabitur  pastor,  quem  in 
calice  dcpingis,  prostitutorem  et  ipsum  Chris- 
tiani  sacram'-iif  i,  merito  et  ebrietatis  idolum  et 
moechisc  asylum  post  ralicem  subsccuturaj." 

It  seems  iudned  quite  possilde  that  at  that 
early  ]->«;rio<i  whon  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist  was  connected  both  as  regards  time 
and  locality  with  the  feasts  of  charity  {(ujapiic) 
the  distinction  between  the  vessels  used  for 
each  pur|K»se  was  less  stronjjly  drawn  than 
■fl«rwards  came  to  be  the  case,  and  that  m 
the  earliest  centuries  there  was  little  or  no  dis- 
tinction of  either  form  or  decoration  between 
the  eucharistic  cup  and  that  of  the  domestic 
table. 

The  eventually  exclusive  adoption  of  the  word 
*  calix  "as  signifying  the  eucharistic  cup,  may 
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perhaps  be  deemed  to  imply  that  the  form  of 
cup  most  generally  employed  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Communion,  was  that  specifically  called 
"  calix."  This  word  is  held  usually  to  denote  a 
cup  with  a  somewhat  shallow  bowl,  tAvo  handloi 
and  a  foot.  Vases  of  various  forms  are  often 
depicted  on  the  walls  or  vaults  of  the  catacombs, 
but  it  is  generally  uncertain  how  for  these  aro 
merely  ornaments,  and  it  would  not  appear  that 
in  any  one  instance  a  representation  of  what  can 
with  certainty  be  assumed  to  be  a  eucharistic 
chalice  has  been  observed  among  these  paintings. 
It  would  at  first  sight  appear  extremely  probable 
that  among  these  numerous  representations  of 
vases,  some  at  least  should  be  intended  to  repre- 
sent that  which  was  above  all  precious  to  those 
for  whom  these  decorations  were  executed,  but 
the  paintings  of  the  earlier  period  are  with  hardly 
an  exception  allegorical  or  symbolical,  scarcely 
ever  in  a  primary  sense  historical,  and  never 
liturgical,  unless  the  allusions  to  the  sacraments 
conveyed  by  figures  of  fishes,  baskets  of  bread^ 
and  the  like  deserve  to  be  so  called. 


VosCB  from  Sarcophagy  at  Bordeaux. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  Boldetti  {Osser- 
vazioni  sopra  i  Cimiteri  del  SS.  Jl/artiri)  among 
others,  that  the  glass  vessels  decorated  with 
gold  leaf,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  catacombs  at- 
tached to  the  plaster  by  which  the  tiles  closing 
the  loculi  were  fixed,  were,  if  not  actually  cha- 
lices, at  least  drinking-vessels  in  which  the  com- 


frum  the  Barcopliagns  of  Atanlphos  at  Milau. 


mtinicants  received  the  consecrated  wine,  anc\ 
from  which  they  drank.  Padre  Garrucci  {Vrtrt 
Ornati  cT  Oro,  Pref.  xi)  has  however  shown  thai 
this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  any  s(;cure  foundu- 
tion.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  fip»n'» 
of  vases  so  often  found  incised  on  early  Chrisiia* 
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memorial  stones  were  intended  to  represent  cha- 
li  es,  anil  thereby  to  indicate  that  the  deceased 
person  was  a  i)riest.  Though  this  may  possibly 
have  sonretinics  been  the  case,  other  and  more 
probable  »xplanations  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
figures  of  vases  may  be  suggested  ;  but  there  is 
a  markeil  similarity  between  the  type  of  vase 
usually  employed  and  the  forms  of  the  earliest 
chalices  )f  which  we  have  any  positive  know- 
ledge. 

The  wrodcut  represents  one  of  these  vases  as 
shown  ic  low  relief  on  the  sarcophagus  in  the 
chapel  0.'  St.  Aquilinus  attached  to  the  church 
of  S.  Loivnzo  at  Milan,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  tne  remains  of  Ataulphus  king  of  the 
Goths  (oj.  A.D.  41')),  or  of  his  wife  Placidia. 

The  cirliest  chalice  still  existing  is  probably 
that  found  with  a  paten  at  Gourdon  in  France, 


Ctialict)  fuiiiul  at  Gourdoa. 

and  now  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imp^riale 
in  Paris.  This  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, and  is  of  gold  ornamentetl  with  thin  slices 
of  garnets.  With  it  were  found  104  gold  coins 
of  Kniperors  of  the  East,  25  of  which  of  Justin  I. 
(518-.^27)  being  in  a  fresh  and  unworn  condition 
and  the  latest  in  date  of  the  entire  hoard,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  dej)osit  was  made 
m  the  eailier  part  of  the  6th  century. 

Of  not  much  later  date  were  the  splendid  cha- 
lices belonging  to  the  basilica  of  Monza,  no  longer 
in  existence,  but  of  which  representations,  evi- 
dently tolerably  accurate,  have  been  preserved  in 
a  large  painting  probably  executed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  l.'ith  ct-utury,  and  now  in  the  library 
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o(  that  :hurch.  This  painting  represents  the 
restitut  m  to  the  basilica  of  the  contents  of  its 
treasure  which  took  place  in  IMS.  These  cha- 
lices ar«  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cuts, hi  h  were  of  gold  set  with  jewels;  their 
Wf.ght  «  variously  stated  at  from  lo5  to  170 
ounces.     These  there  Is  ground  to  believe,  were 


in  the  possession  of  lh>  church  of  Monza  before 
the  year  600,  and  may  indeed  with  great  proba- 
bility be  supposed  to  be  of  even  greater  age.  A 
rude  scul[)ture  over  the  west  doorway  of  that 
church,  believed  to  date  from  circa  A.D.  600, 
represents  several  chalices  of  various  sizes,  some 
with  and  some  without  handles. 

Chalices  of  glass  of  very  similar  form  are  met 
with^  and  may  with  much  j)robability  be  attri- 
buted to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries;  two  examples 
are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  these  are  of  blue 
glass  and  somewhat  roughly  made.  As,  however, 
these  bear  neither  inscriptions  nor  anv  Christian 
symbol,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  ceitainty  that 
they  were  sacramental  chalices.  Moroni  (/>»:. 
di  Erudizioiie  Storico-  Ecclesiast.')  mentions  a 
chalice  of  blue  glass  as  being  preserved  in  the 
church  of  the  Isola  S.  Giulio  in  the  lake  of  Orta 
in  Lombardy,  as  a  relic  of  the  saint  who  lived  in 
the  5th  century;  this,  he  says,  was  without  a 
foot.     It  is  not  now  to  be  found  there. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Anastasia 
at  FCome  a  chalice  is  preserved  as  a  relic,  a.s  it  is 
said  to  have  been  r.sed  by  St.  Jerome  ;  the  bowl 
is  of  white  o])aque  glass  wiili  some  ornament  io 
relief,  the  foot  is  of  metal. 

A  chalice  is  preserved  (Pat  Maestricht),  which 
is  believed  to  have  belongeil  to  St.  I^mbert, 
bishop  of  that  city  (ob.  708) ;  it  is  of  metal 
(?  silver)  gilt,  the  bowl  hemispherical,  the  foot 
a  frustum  of  a  cone;  the  whole  »vithout  orna- 
ment. 

A  chalice  of  exactly  the  same  form  is  to  be 
seen  in  an  illumination  in  the  very  ancient 
gospels  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  known  as  St.  Au- 
gustine's. 
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Until  the   year  1792  the  abbey  of  Chelles,  in 
the   diocese   of  Paris,  pos.sessed  a  most  splencid 
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example  of  a  golden  chalice  (see  woodcut),  which 
ancient  inventories  asserted  to  have  been  the 
work  of  St.  Eligius  (or  Eloi),  and  therefore  to 
date  from  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century. 
Fortunately  an  engraving  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Panoplia  Sacerdotalis  of  Du  Saussay, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  corresponds  with 
the  alleged  date.  It  is  obviously  an  instance  of 
transition  from  earlier  to  later  forms,  though 
somewhat  exceptional  from  the  great  depth  of 
the  bowl.  It  was  about  a  foot  high  and  nearly 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  held  about  the  half 
of  a  French  litre. 

A  singular  exception  in  point  of  form  was  the 
chalice  which  was  found  with  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  when  his  relics  were  examined  in  the 
year  1104;  this  is  described  as  of  small  size  and 
in  its  lower  part  of  gold  and  of  the  figure  of  a 
lion,  the  bowl  which  was  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  lion  being  cut  from  an  onyx  (^Act.  Sand. 
Boll.  2  Mart.).  It  may  be  surmised  that  this 
was  not  reallv  made  for  a  chalice,  but  had  been 
presented  to  him  and  converted  to  that  use. 

Of  the  next  century,  the  8th,  a  very  remark- 
able example  still  exists  in  the  convent  of  Krems- 
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Miinster  in  Up]>er  Austria ;  this  chalice  is  (vide 
wo(Klcut)  of  bronze  ornamented  with  niello  and 
incrustations  of  silver.  As  the  inscription  shows 
that  ii  was  the  gift  of  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
it  is  probably  earlier  than  a.d.  788,  the  year 
wh«-n  that  prince  was  deposed  by  Charles  the 
Oreat. 

One  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  altar  of  S.  Am- 
brojfio  at  Milan  (finished  in  8:;.''>)  gives  a  good 
example  of  the  form  of  a  chalice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century.  It  has  a  bowl,  foot,  and 
haridies. 

So  much  may  be  gathered  from  still  existing 
^xaniplcM,  or  representations  of  them  ;  much  may 
also  \>f.  collected,  especially  as  regards  the  size 
•nd  weight  of  chalices  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  were   composed,    from    the    notices    to   be 
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found  in  various  historical  documents,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Liber  Pontificalis. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  age 
chalices  of  wood  were  in  use  :  but  for  this  asser- 
tion there  is  no  early  authority  ;  St.  Boniface  in- 
deed is  reported  in  the  18th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Tribur  to  have  said  that  once  golden  priests 
used  wooden  chalices,  and  Platina  (De  Vit.  Font.') 
asserts  that  Pope  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  197-217) 
ordered  that  the  wine  should  be  consecrated  not 
as  heretofore  in  a  wooden  but  in  a  glass  vessel. 
The  Liber  Pontificalis  in  the  life  of  Zephyrinus, 
however,  merely  says  that  he  ordered  patens  of 
glass  to  be  carried  before  the  priests  when  mass 
was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop.  Glass  was 
no  doubt  in  use  from  a  very  early  date ;  St. 
Jerome  (ad  Bustic.  Man.  Ep.  4)  writes  of  Exu- 
perius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  as  bearing  the  Lord's 
blood  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  and  St.  Gregory 
(Dialog,  lib.  i.  c.  7)  says  that  St.  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Arezzo,  repaired  by  prayer  a  chalice  of  glass 
broken  by  the  heathens.  The  use  of  wood  for 
chalices  was  prohibited  by  several  provincial 
councils  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (Cone. 
Tribur.  can.  18),  of  horn  by  that  of  Ceal- 
chythe  (Cone.  Calcut.  can.  10),  and  Pope  Leo 
IV.  (847-855)  in  his  homily,  De  Cura  Pas- 
torali,  lays  down  the  rule  that  no  one  shoula 
celebrate  mass  in  a  chalice  of  wood,  lead,  or 
glass.  Glass,  however,  continued  to  be  occa- 
sionally used  to  a  much  later  date.  Martene  (De 
Antiq.  Ecd.  Bit.  t.  iv.  p.  78)  shows  from  the 
life  of  St.  Wiuocus  that  in  the  10th  century  thf 
monks  of  the  convent  in  Flanders  founded  by 
him  still  used  chalices  of  glass.  Pewter  was 
also  in  use,  and  it  would  seem  was  considered  as 
a  material  superior  to  glass,  for  we  are  told  of 
St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (ob.  821)  that  the  vessels 
of  his  church  were  at  first  of  wood,  then  of  glass, 
and  that  at  last  he  ascended  to  pewter  Tsee  his 
Life,  by  Ardo,  c.  14,  in  Mabillon's  Act.  Sb'.  ord. 
S.  Benedicti,  Saec.  iv). 

A  chalice  of  glass  mounted  in  gold  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Count  Everhard,  a.d.  837 
(Miraeus,  Op.  Dip.  t.  i.  p.  19).  A  chalice  of  ivory 
and  one  of  cocoa-nut  (?)  (de  nuce)  set  with  gold' 
and  silver  are  mentioned  in  the  same  document ;. 
these  however  may  have  been  drinking-cups,  not 
sacramental  chalices. 

The  use  of  bronze  appears  to  have  been  excep- 
tional and  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Irish  monks. 
St.  Gall  (Mabillon's  Act.  SS.  ord.  S.  Ben.  Saec.  2, 
p.  241),  we  are  told,  refused  to  use  silver  vessels 
for  the  altar,  saying  that  St.  Columbanus  wa» 
accustomed  to  offer  the  sacrifice  in  vessels  of 
brouze(aerei.s),  alleging  as  a  reason  for  so  doing 
that  our  Saviour  was  affixed  to  the  cros.<?  by 
brazen  nails.  This  traditional  use  of  bronze  was- 
no  (l(jubt  continued  by  the  successors  of  the  Irishi 
missionaries  in  the  South  of  Germany,  and  ex- 
plains why  the  Kremsmiinster  cliiilice  is  of  that 
material,  a  circumstance  wliich  has  caused  the 
question  to  be  raided  wheflier  tliat  vessel  was 
anything  but  a  mere  diinking  (Mip.  The  una  of 
niello  and  of  damascening  with  thin  silver  in 
tlie  decoration  of  tliis  vessel,  and  tlie  peculiar 
patterns  of  its  ornamentation,  connect  it  closely 
with  the  Irish  school  of  artificers,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  employing  bronze  as  the  main  mate- 
rial of  their  works. 

The    precious    metals   were    however    from   a 
very  early,  perhap  the  earliest,  i)eriod  most  pro- 
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bably   the   usual  material  of  the  chalice.     The 
earliest  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  hy  any 
means  exclusively  of  humble  station,  an<l  it  was  j 
not  until   it  spread  from  cities  into  remote   vil-  ' 
lages    that    many  churches  would  have   existed 
whose  members  could  not  aflbrd  a  silver  chalice  : 
nor  do  we  until  a  later  age  find  traces  of  a  spirit  of  : 
asceticism  which  would  prefer  the  use  of  a  mean 
material.     We  have  at  least  proof  of  the  use  of 
both  gold  anil  silver  in  the  sacred  vessels  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  for  we  are  told  by 
Optatus  of  Milevi  that  in  the  Diocletianian  perse- 
cution the  church  of  Carthage  possessed  many 
"ornamenta"    of   gold    and    silver   (Opt.    Mil. 
J)e  Schism.  Donnt.  i.  17).     The  church  of  Cirta 
jiiu  Numidia  at  the  same  time  possessed  two  golden 
.  and  six  silver  chalices  {Gcsta  1 'urged.  Caeciliani, 
.  in  the  Works  of  Optatus.).    That  it  was  believed 
that  the  churches  possessed  such  rich  ornaments 
;  at  an  earlier  period  is  shown  by  the  language 
which    Prudentius   puts  into  the   mouth   of  the 
.  Praefectus  IJrbis  interrogating  St.  Lawrence — 

"  ArgenteiB  scyphls  ferunt, 
Fuuiare  sacrum  sariKulnem,"  &a 

(^PerisUph.  Hymn  in.  69). 

The  passages  in  the    Lib.  Pont,  which  relate 
•  the  gifts  of  Constantine  to  various  churches  are 
with    reason    suspected    as    untrustworthy,   but 
.  are  at  least  of  value  as  recording  the  traditions 
existing  at  an  early  age.     They   make   mention 
of  many  chalices,  some  of  gold,  some  of  silver; 
40  lesser  chalices  of  f;old,  each  weighing  1  lb,, 
and  5'^  lesser  ministerial  chalices  of  silver,  each 
weighing  2  lbs.,  are  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Constant iuian   Basilica   (St.   John  Lateran),  and 
in  lesser  numbers  and  of  very  various  weights 
to  many  other  churches.     Whatever,    however, 
may   be   the  historical   value  of  these  passages, 
that  churches  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  pos- 
sessed great  numbers  of  golden  or  silver  chalices, 
cannot    be    doubted.     Gregory    of  Tours  (Hist. 
Franc.  1.  iii.  c.  x.)  tells  us  that  Childebert  in  the 
year    531   took   among    the    spoils   of  Amalaric 
sixty  chalices  of  gold.    Many  instances  of  gifts  ol 
chalices   of  the  precious  metals  to  the  churches 
of  Rome  by  successive  popes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Lib.  I'ont.     Of  these  the  following  may  de- 
serve special    mention  :    a    great    chalice  (calix 
major)    with    handles    and    a«lorned   with   gems, 
weighing  .^H  lbs.  ;  a  great  chalice  with  a  syphon 
.  (cum    scyplione)    or   tube,    weig'ning  36   lbs.  ;  a 
.  covered  (sj)anoclystus.    i.e.  iiravJoKKdcrroi)  cha- 
,  lice  of  gold,  .weighing  32  lbs.;  all   three  given 
.  by  Pope  Leo  IIL  (7'J.'> ;. 

Little  is  to  be  found  as  to  the  decoration  of 

chalices;  occasionally  they  bore   in.scriptions,  as 

in  the  cjuso  of  that  made  by  order  of  St.  Kemigius 

.  (itemi,  oh.   5.33),  which   Frinloard  tolls  us   bore 

the  following  verses:^ — 

"  Hauriai  liinc  populus  vltHtn  de  fhtn^uin**  sacro, 
ItiJ-  to  act*  riiU"  qiii'iii  fiidit  vulnorc  Cliri>tii.s 
ReDiluluii  nnlilit  lH)uiino  hiia  vota  saci'nloA." 

The  golden  chalices  of  Monzii,  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  woodcut.s,  were  splcnilidly  adorned  with 
gems,  which  in  the  painting  from  which  tliese 
figures  have  l>«en  drawn,  are  coloured  green  and 
red,  but  the  only  symlK>l  betokening  tlipir  desti- 
nation is  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  larger 
gems  on  one  i^*(  them.  The  chalice  tuund  at 
(}«urdon  also  hiis  neither  inscription  nor  Chris- 
I  tiin   symbol,   and   if  it  had  not  been  found  in 


company  with  a  paten  bearing  a  cross  its  desti- 
nation might  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt. 

On  the  chalice  of  Kremsmiinster  are  on  the 
bowl  half-length  figures  of  Christ  and  the  four 
Evangelists,  on  the  foot  like  figures  of  four 
prophets. 

The  division  of  chalices  into  various  classes 
evidently  belongs  to  a  period  when  primitive 
simplicity  of  ritual  underwent  a  change  to  a 
more  complex  and  elaborate  system.  The  earlier 
Ordo  Jiomanus  speaks  of  a  "calix  quotidiauus," 
and  opposes  to  this  the  "  ciilijc  major  "  to  be 
used  on  feast-days  ("  ditbus  vero  festis  calicem 
et  patenam  majores"),  but  says  nothing  of  any 
distinction  between  the  "  calix  san«tus  "  and  the 
"calix  ministerialis."  Reasons  of  convenience 
no  doubt  caused  the  use  of  chalices  of  very 
different  sizes.  The  great  number  of  chalices  of 
small  size  mentioned  in  the  Lib.  I'ontif.  and 
elsewhere  may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  at 
one  period  the  communicants  drank  not  from  one 
but  from  many  chalices ;  but  this  matter  is  in- 
volved in  doubt. 

A  practice  existed  of  communicating  the  clergy 
alone  by  means  of  the  chalice  in  which  the  wine 
was  consecrated,  and  of  pouring  a  few  drops  from 
this  into  the  larger  chalice  which  was  ollered  to 
the  laity.  When  this  practice  originated  or  how 
long  it  lasted  seems  obscure.  It  is  suggested  in 
the  article  "Calix,"  in  Ducange's  Glcsary,  that 
the  verses  engraved  by  order  of  St.  Remi  on  the 
chalice  which  he  caused  to  be  made  (u.  ante) 
allude  to  this  practice ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
certain.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Horn.  (c. 
29),  but  the  ve.ssel  in  which  the  drops  of  con- 
secrated wine  were  mixed  with  the  unconse- 
crated,  and  from  which  the  laity  drank  through 
a  "fistula"  or  "  pugillaris,"  is  called  scyphus, 
and  is  apparently  the  .same  vessel  as  that  carried 
by  an  acolyte  at  the  time  when  the  oblations 
were  received  trom  the  laity  and  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  calix  major  (c.  13)  were  poured 
when  the  latter  had  become  filled.  Pope  Gregory 
II,  (A  D,  7.31-735),  in  his  epistle  to  Bonitace, 
disapproves  of  the  practice  of  placing  more  than 
one  chalice  on  the  altar  ("congruum  non  esse 
duos  vel  tres  calices  in  altario  ponere  ").  When 
this  practice  was  in  use  we  may  conclude  that 
the  large  chalices  with  handles  were  those  used 
for  the  laity. 

The  large  chalices  were  also  usetl  to  receive 
the  wine  which  the  intending  communicants 
brought  in  amulae  ;  as  in  the  1st  ('r<^>  Iii>m.  c. 
13  ("  Archidiaconus  sumit  amulam  Pontificis  .  .  . 
et  refundit  super  colum  in  calicem  "),  When 
used  in  this  manner  it  is  called  "  otl'ertorius  "  or 
"  otferendarius."  "Calices  bjjptismi  "  or '*  bap- 
tismales  "  were  prob.ihly  those  used  when  the 
Kucharist  wjls  administered  after  baptism,  and 
jMjssibly  for  the  milk  and  honey  which  it  was  the 
custom  in  some  churches  (<^<nc.  Carth.  iii,  c  24) 
to  consecrate  at  the  altar  and  to  administer  to 
infants.  Pope  Innocent  L  (A.n.  402-417)  is  said 
in  the  Li'i.  rotUif.  to  have  given  ".»d  ornat am 
baptisterii  "  (apparentlv  of  the  basilica  of  SS. 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  at  Rome)  three  silver 
"  calicos  baptismi,"  each  weighini  2  lbs.  Whe- 
ther the  bapti>mal  chalices  diHeied  from  other 
chalices  in  form  or  in  any  other  respect  is  not 
known. 

Besides  the  chalices  actually  used  in  the  ritet 
of  the  church,  v^.ssels  called  ''  calices  "  were  »u»- 
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pended  from  the  arches  of  tlie  ciborium  and  even 
from  the  intei-colunini;>tions  of  the  nave  and 
other  parts  of  the  church  as  ornaments.  In  the 
TAb.  I'vntif.  we  Hnd  mention  of  sixteen  "calices" 
of  silver  ph\cod  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (847-8)  on  the 
enclosure  of  the  altar  (super  circuitu  altaris)  in 
the  Vatican  basilica,  of  sixty-four  suspended  be- 
tween the  columns  in  the  same  church,  and  of 
forty  in  a  like  position  at  S.  Paolo  f.  i.  m.  Many 
of  these  were,  however,  most  probably  cups  or 


Susijeixled  Chalices. 

vases,  not  such  as  would  have  been  used  for  the 
administration  or  consecration  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  drawings  in  MSS.  show  suspended  vessels  of 
the  most  varied  forms ;  some  examples  taken  from 
the  great  Carlovingian  bible  formerly  in  the  Bibl. 
Imp.  Paris,  now  in  the  ^luse'e  des  Souverains  in 
the  Louvre,  are  shown  in  woodcuts.         [A.  N.] 

CHALICE,    ABLUTION    OF.     [Purifi- 
cation'.] 

CH  ALONS-SUR-SAONE,  COUNCILS  OF. 

[CAiJiLLO-VENSr:],  provincial:  —  (1)  a.d.  470,  to 
elect  John  bishop  of  Chalons  (Labb.  Cone.  iv. 
1820).  (2)  A.D.  579,  to  depose  Salonius  and  Sa- 
gittarius, bishops  respectively  of  Kmbrun  and 
Gap,  d»rjosed  by  a  previous  council  (of  Lyons, 
A.D.  5b7),  restored  by  Pope  John  IIL,  and  now 
again  deposed  (Greg.Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  v.  21,  28  ; 
Labb.  Cone.  v.  963,  964).  (3)  A.D.  594,  to  re- 
gulate the  psalmody  at  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
cellus  after  the  model  of  Agnune  (Labb.  Cone. 
V.  185.'}).  (4)  A.D.  603,  to  depose  Desiderius, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  at  the  instigation  of  Queen 
Brunichilde  (Fredegar.  24;  Labb.  Conr.  v.  1612). 
(6)  A.D.  650,  Nov.  I,  of  thirty-three  bishops, 
with  the  "  vicarii "  of  six  others,  enacted  20 
canons  respecting  discipline  :  dated  by  Le  Comte 
A  D.  694  (Libb.  Cone.  vi.  387).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHANCKL  (rh.  ivhou  Tuv  KiyK\l5a}u,  Theo- 
doret,  //.  A",  v.  18).  Tiie  space  in  a  church  which 
contains  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  and  which  was 
gfnerally  .separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rail  or 
grating  (cancelli),  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
"  (.'ancelluH,  cantorum  excellens  locus  "  (Papias, 
in  Ducange,  ».  r. ;  compare  Cancklli).  It  i.s  a 
characterihtic  diil'erence  between  Kastern  and 
Wf-Ktern  churches  that  in  the  former  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  bema  (or  sanctuary)  and 
the  choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  between  the  choir  and  tlie  n.ive,  in  the 
latter  the  distinction  betw».en  the  nave  an<l  the 
choir  i.s  much  more  stiongly  marked  than  that 
between  the  choir  an<l  the  sanctuary.  Compare 
CiioiK,  Pkksuvtkkv.  [C] 

CHANT.    [GiiF/JORfAN  Music] 

CHAPEL.  A  building  or  ajiartrnf-nt  used  for 
the  perform. luce  of  Chri.^tian  wor>hij»  in  cases  in 


which  the  services  are  of  an  occasional  characf-er, 
or  in  which  the  congregation  is  limited  to  the 
members  of  a  family,  a  convent,  or  the  like. 
Greek,  TrapeKKATjcio ;  Latin,  capella,  oratorium. 
In  the  languages  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  fa- 
milies a  modification  of  the  word  '  capella'  is  in 
use,  as  also  in  Polish.     In  Russian  pridel. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  'capella'  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  Monk  of  St. 'Gall  (Vita 
Car.  Mag.  i.  4)  states  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  'capa'  or  cloak  of  St.  Martin: 
"  Quo  nomine  (L  e.  '  capella ')  Francorum  roges 
propter  capam  St.  Martini  sancta  sua  appellare 
solebant."  The  word  '  capella  '  is  said  to  be  found 
in  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs  in  the 
sense  of  a  sarcophagus,  a  grave,  or  place  of 
burial.  It  occurs  at  a  later  time  as  used  for  a 
reliquary,  and  for  the  chamber  in  which  reliques 
were  preserved ;  as  in  a  charter  of  Childebert  of 
A.D.  710,  published  by  Mabillon  {I)e  Re  Dipl.\ 
in  which  the  passage  *'  in  oratorio  suo  seu  capella 
S.  Marthini "  occurs.  The  canopy  over  an  altar 
was  also  called  '  capella'  (compare  Cupella).  Ib 
the  sense  of  a  chamber  or  building  employed  for 
divine  worship,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  in  early  times.  Among  early  instances  of  its 
employment  which  have  been  noticed,  are,  in 
the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  {Gapit.  v. 
182),  where  it  is  applied  to  chapels  in  or  an- 
nexed to  palaces ;  and  in  the  passage  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards  (iii.  3,  22),  "  ecclesiae 
et  capellae  quae  in  vestra  parochia  sunt,"  where 
detached  buildings  are  probably  referred  to.  In 
the  earlier  centuries  "oratorium"  would  no 
doubt  have  been  used  in  either  sense,  as  in  the 
21st  cap.  of  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506.  "Si 
quis  etiam  extra  parochias  in  quibus  legitimus 
est  ordinari usque  conventus  oratorium  in  agro 
habere  voluerit  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi 
missas  teneat  propter  fatigationem  familiae  justa 
ordinatione  permittimus ;"  but  with  the  proviso 
that  the  greater  festivals  should  be  celebrated 
"  in  civitatibus  aut  in  parochiis." 

Chapels  may  be  divided  into  several  classes  : — 
1st,  as  regards  their  relation  to  other  churches; 
being  (A)  dependent  on  the  church  of  the  parish, 
or  (B)  independent,  in  some  cases  even  exempt 
from  episcojial  visitation.  2dly,  as  regards  their 
material  structure ;  being  (A)  apartments  in 
palaces  or  other  dwellings ;  (B)  buildings  form- 
ing part  of  or  attached  to  convents,  hermitages, 
or  the  like  ;  (C)  buildings  forming  parts  of  or 
attached  to  larger  churches  ;  (D)  sepulchral  or 
other  wholly  detached  buildings,  iso  strictly 
accurate  division  is,  however,  j)ossible,  for  in  some 
ca.ses  buildings  might  be  placed  in  either  of  two 
classes. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  speak  of  chapels  with 
regard  to  their  material  asj)cct  only;  and  build- 
ings whi(;h  from  an  architectural  ])oint  of  view 
do  not  diller  from  churches  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  liead  Ciiuricn.  As  however  it  is  iv^ 
jjossible  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  churciies 
and  chapels,  several  buildings  will  be  found 
tieated  of  und(!r  CliUliCH,  which  in  strictness 
should  |)erhaps  be  rather  deemed  chapel.^;  some 
of  these,  as  Sta.  Costanza  at  Rome,  being  too 
important  in  an  hi.^torical  |)oint  of  vi<'\v,  or 
too  extensive  an<l  magnificent,  to  be  omiltej 
from  :iny  attempt  to  trace  thi-  jirogress  of  church 
building  in  its  main  line. 

Gatticus  (^I)c  Orat.  JJom.)  has  coPected    manj 
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proofs  of  the  early  existeuca  of  domestic  or 
j)riv;itc  chapols ;  but  the  earliest  existing; 
example  of  the  first  class  is  probably  the  small 
chapel  now  known  as  the  Sancta  Sanctorum 
(originally  St.  Lawrence)  in  the  frat^ment  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Lateran  which  still 
remains.  It  was  the  private  chapel  of  the 
pnj)es,  and  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
A.D.  X8 ) ;  for  Pope  Pelagius  II.  then  placed 
there  certain  relics (MSS.  Uihl.  Vnt.  ap.  liaronius). 
It  is  a  small  oblong  apartment  on  an  upper  floor. 
The  example  next  in  date  has  fortunately  been 
singularly  well  ])reserved.  It  exists  in  the  palace 
of  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  bt-ing  their  private 
chapel.  It  was  constructed,  or  at  any  I'ate  deco- 
rated with  mosaic,  by  the  Archbishop  Peter  Chry- 
sologus  (elected  in  A.D.  429).  It  is  a  simple  oblong 
with  a  vaulted  roof.  Of  the  same  character  i« 
the  chapel  atCividale  in  Friuli,  which,  although 
forming  part  of  a  Benedictine  convent,  as  it  mea- 
sures onlv  .'>0  feet  by  18  feet,  can  hardly  have 
been  other  than  a  private  chapel,  probably  of  the 
nbbat.  It  is  attributed  on  historical  evidence  to 
the  8th  cr-utiiry.  It  is  a  parallelogram  without  , 
an  apse,  about  two-fifths  being  parted  ofl'  by  ? 
low  wall,  t')  serve  as  a  choir. 


Oratory  at  GhIKtus. 

Pjuildmgs  of  the  second  cla.ss,  viz.,  conventual 
chapels,  were  iutended  for  the  j)rivate  and 
ilaily  use  of  the  community  ;  the  larger  churches 
for  ceUbration  on  great  festivals,  when  large 
numbers  of  strangers  attended  the  services.  In 
>.ome  instances  even  more  than  two  chapels 
exi>te<i  in  a  monastery;  for  Adamnan  (/'c  situ 
trrnie  Saw'taef  ii.  24)  says  that  at  Mount 
Thabor,  within  the  wall  of  enclosure  of  the  monas- 
tery, were  three  churches,  "  non  parvi  aeililicii." 
in  the  tower  or  keep  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ma- 
carius  in  the  Nitrian  valley  are  three  chaptds, 
nne  over  the  other  (Sir  (iardner  Wilkinson,  I/iiiui- 
b-.iok  of  Eyijf't);  but  it  does  not  .ippoar  what  their 
date  is.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkiu.^on  (l/dtuVxx^k  of 
Efijpt,  p.  Sor))  states  that  a  tradition  among  the 
monks  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  convent 
to  the  f)th  century. 

In  Ireland  still  exist  some  small  chapels  which 
may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  very  early 
dates.  Mr.  Petrie  (  The  A'cc/t'st<is/i<<«/  Arrhitvcture 
of  Inhndf  p.  133)  thinks   that  such   structures 


as  the  Oratory  at  Gallerus  in  Kerry,  shewn  in  the 
woodcut,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  first  erected 
for  Christian  uses,  and  as  ancient  as,  if  even  not 
more  ancient,  than  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  bv 
St.  Patrick.  This  example  measures  externally 
2.3  feet  by  10,  and  is  16  feet  high,  the  walls 
being  4  feet  thick.  It  has  a  single  window 
in  its  east  end.  On  each  of  the  gables  were 
small  stone  crosses,  of  which  the  sockets  only 
now  remain. 

Of  somewhat  later  date,  but  Mr.  Petrie  thinks 
as  early  as  the  r)th  or  6th  centuries,  are  such 
buildings  as  Tempull  Ceannanach,  on  the  middle 
island  of  Arran,  in  the  bay  of  Galway.  This  mea- 
sures internally  16  feet  by  12,  and  is  built  of  verv 
large  stones,  one  not  less  than  18  feet  in  length. 
The  church  of  St.  MacDara,  on  the  island  of 
Cruach  Mhic  Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara, 
measures  internally  15  feet  by  1 1.  Its  roof  was  of 
solid  stone,  buiit  in  courses  until  they  met  at  the 
top. 

The  above-mentioned  examjjles  are  simple 
quadrangular  buildings  without  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel,  but  others  are  met 
with,  apparently  of  equal  antiquity,  in  which 
a  small  chancel  is  attached  to  the  nave  and  en- 
tered \if  an  archway.  In  no  case 
is  an  aj)se  found  in  Ireland. 

The  buildings  of  this  class  are 
so  rude  and  simple  that  it  is 
_  not  easy  to  establish  satisfactorily 
-'  any  chronological  arrangement 
founded  on  their  architectural 
character ;  it  would  apj>ear,  how- 
ever, that  buildings  of  similar 
character  were  constructed  until 
in  the  11th  or  12th  centuries  more 
ornate  structures  were  erected. 

Many  of  these  small  chapels 
were,  however,  constructed  of 
wood,  and  the  whole  class  was 
known  (Petrie,  p.  343)  as  'duir- 
theachs,'  or  *  dertheachs,'  the  pro- 
bable etymology  of  which  is  "  house 
of  oak."  It  appears  trom  a  frag- 
ment of  a  commentary  on  the 
Brehon  laws  (Petrie.  p.  365)  that 
15  by  10  were  cust<imary  dimen- 
sions for  such  buildings,  and  the 
stone  chapels  are  usually  found 
not  to  differ  very  greatly  trom  them. 

Buildings  of  very  similar  character  exist  in 
Cornwal',and  their  foundation  is  attributed  to 
missiona  ies  from  Ireland  :  such  was  the  chaj>el 
of  Pcrra.xabulof.  or.  St.  Piraii   in  thf  sand,  said 
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to  *iave  been  founded  by  St.  Piinn  (or  a.s  he  it 
called  in  Ireland  St.  Kioran)  in  the  5th  centui  y. 
It  had  been  completely  buried  in  the  shifting 
sand  of  the  coast,  but  in  1835  the  sand  was  re* 
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moved,  ami  the  building  discovered  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  ;  it  is  29  ft.  long  externally  by  16^ 
broad  ;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  was  a 
simple  parallelogram,  but  divided  into  two  parts 
bv  a  wall  or  screen.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
apparently  served  as  an  altar. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Waddern  is  very  similar  in 
plan,  but  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  a  well 
in  one  angle  ;  that  of  St,  Gwythian  has  both  nave 
and  chancel,  the  latter  entered  by  a  narrow  dooi'- 
way.  Mention  of  several  others  of  like  character 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Haslam, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Architectural  Journal.  The  ma- 
sonry of  these  buildings  is  very  rude  and  irre- 
gular, but  the  huge  stones,  and  roofs  construc- 
ted of  stone,  which  are  found  in  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  occur  in  Cornwall.  A  building  of 
like  character  was  disinterred  from  the  sands 
of  the  coast  of  Northumberland  in  1853,  near 
Lbb's  Nook,  not  tar  from  Bamborough ;  it  closely 
resembles  the  Cornish  oratories.  The  name  seems 
to  connect  it  with  St.  Ebba  (ob.  683),  sister  of 
St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  chapels  were  perhaps 
rather  those  of  hermitages  than  of  convents,  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  like 
buildings  in  Ireland. 

Chapels  of  the  third  class,  those  attached  to 
churches,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections : 
A,  those  forming  part  of  the  main  building  above 
ground  ;  B,  those  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing, but  distinct  from  it ;  C,  those  under  ground, 
«r  crypts. 

Altliough  very  many  churches  built  before 
A.D.  800,  exist  in  such  a  state  that  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  we  possess  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  original  ground-plans,  scarcely 
any  clear  examples  of  chapels  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  first  section  can  be  pointed  out.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  apartments  which  are  found 
in  very  many  of  the  churches  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  in  central  Syria  on  either  side  of  the 
narthex  to  have  been  chapels  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  used  for  divine  worship ;  nor  were 
the  lateral  apses  originally  constructed  for  a  like 
use,  since  we  have  contemporary  testimony  (Pau- 
linus  of  Nola,  Ejj.  xxxii.)  that  one  was  used  as 
a  sacristy,  and  the  other  as  a  place  in  which 
the  devout  might  read  the  scriptures  and  ofl'er 
prayers  ;  if,  however,  we  define  the  word  chapel  so 
a.s  to  admit  apartments  destined  to  serve  as  places 
for  prayer,  but  not  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  the  church,  we  must  consider  the  lesser 
apse  on  the  left  of  the  great  apse  as  a  chapel. 
In  the  description  which  St.  Paulinus  has  given 
(A/>.  xxxii.)  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  mention 
is,  however,  made  of 'cubicula'  in  the  following 
pa.ssage :  "Totum  extra  concham  basilicae,  spa- 
tium  alto  et  lacunato  culmine  geminis  utrin'(ue 
porticibus  dilatatur,  qiiibus  duplex  per  siugulos 
arcus  columnarum  ordo  dirigitur.  Cubicula  intra 
j»orticu.4  quaterna  longis  basilicae  lateribus  in- 
nerta  secretiii  orantium  vel  in  lege  Domini  medi- 
tantium  praeterea  meinoriis  religiosoj-um  et  fa- 
miliarium  ac<:ommodatos  ad  pacis  aeternae  re- 
quiem locos  praebent."    [Cciucf/'LUM.] 

This  paHHage  Hcems  to  show  clearly  that  in 
•ome  instances  apartments  were  jilaced  by  the 
•iiles  of  >he  nave,  but  this  was  jirobably  very  ex- 
ceptional, for,  as  has  been  said  above,  no  example 
of  hiich  a  plan  now  exists.  It  should,  however, 
b«  noticed   that  in   two  churches  of  very  early 
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date  openings  have  existed  in  the  side  walls  with 
which  chapels  may  have  been  connected ;  these 
are  the  churches  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
and  that  of  Sta.  Balbina,  both  at  Rome;  in  the 
first  were  five  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
in  the  second  six.  The  first  of  these  buildings 
is,  however,  held  to  have  been  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  the  Sessorium,  and  not  originally  con- 
structed to  serve  as  a  church ;  the  second  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  5th  century,  but  to 
have  been  reconsecrated  by  St.  Gregory  about 
A.D.  600. 

At  a  very  much  later  date  we  find  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Christina  at  Pola  de  Lena,  near 
Oviedo,  in  Spain,  apartments  attached  to  and 
entered  from  the  nave.  These  are  no  doubt  con- 
temporary with  the  church,  the  date  of  which  is 
probably  near  A.D.  809.  These  apartments  mav 
have  been  chapels,  but  it  has  been  surmised  that 
they  w^ere  really  built  to  serve  as  sacristies. 
The  like  arrangement  occurs  at  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  which  dates  from  A.D.  848. 

One  almost  unique  example  exists  in  the  church 
of  Romain  Motier,  where  the  upper  story  of  the 
narthex  has  a  small  apse  on  the  east,  and  was 
therefore  probably  intended  to  serve  as  a  chapel  ; 
it  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  and  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  columns  supporting 
groined  vaults.  As  the  church  of  which  this 
forms  a  part  was  a  large  conventual  one,  this 
was  pi'obably  intended  to  serve  as  the  smaller 
chapel  generally  found  in  convents.  The  church 
is  believed  to  date  from  753,  the  narthex  to  be 
somewhat  later. 

The  chapels  which  belong  to  the  second  section, 
viz.  those  attached  to  churches,  but  distinct 
buildings,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  in  most 
cases  their  j;>nmary  object  was  sepulchral.  Such 
the  three  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
at  Milan  would  appear  to  have  been,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  that  on  the  south  was 
a  baptistery,  and  that  on  fhe  north  a  porch  or 
vestibule. 

That  on  the  south,  now  called  the  church  of 
St.  Aquilinus,  is  octagonal  externally,  while  in- 
ternally semicircular  and  rectangular  niches  al- 
ternate, one  in  each  face ;  in  it  are  two  massive 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  contain 
the  remaiLs  of  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Goths. 
The  conchs  of  two  of  the  niches  retain  some 
mosaics  of  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  the  5th 
century.  This,  building  is  connected  with  the 
church  by  a  vesUbule,  supposed  by  Hiibsch  {Alt- 
Ckrislliche  Kirchen,  p.  2'2)  to  be  of  later  date ; 
it  is  a  square  vaulted  chamber  with  apses  east 
and  west.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sixtus  on  the  north 
side  has  exactly  the  same  plan,  but  is  much 
smaller;  that  of  St.  Hi|)polytus  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  also  octangular  externally,  but 
internally  forms  a  cro.ss  with  four  equal  limh.s. 
All  three  are  jjrobably  not  remote  in  date  from 
the  church  itself,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
built  about  the  end  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century. 

In  like  manner  Pope  Hilarus  (461-467)  added 
to  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  chapels  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baj)tist  and 
St.  .John  the  Kvangelist. 

Of  tlie  early  |)art  of  the  9th  century  we  luivo 
a  most  intf!iestiiig  example  in  the  clirij)el  of  St. 
Zcno  attached  to  tlie  (dmrcli  of  St.  Praxcdis  (Sfa. 
Pra.sHede)    at     Home,    built    by   Pope    Paschal    J. 
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about  810,  and  lortunately  preserved  almost  un- 
iiltercJ.  It  is  ia  jilan  a  square  with  three  rect- 
{in2;ular  recesses,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
niarlile  and  the  lunettes  and  vaults  with  mosaic. 

This  chapel  is  entered  from  the  nave,  and  the 
doorway  is  very  remarkable,  beinj;  partly  made 
up  ot"  ancient  materials  and  partly  original  work, 
;;s  the  inscription  testifies,  of  Pope  Paschal's 
time.  Over  tliis  doorway  is  a  window,  and  the 
wall  around  it  is  covered  with  medallion  por- 
traits of  our  Lord,  the  Aj)ostles,  and  some  other 
saints  in  mosaic.  The  execution  is  but  ruile. 
This  cliapel  is  contemporaneous  with  the  church 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  is  perha])s  the  earliest 
undoubted  instance  of  such  an  arrangement  ;  it 
IS,  liowever,  so  constructed  as  both  externally 
and  internally  to  seem  an  independent  building 
attached  to  the  church  and  not  a  portion  of  it. 

The  practice  of  constructing  such  appendages 
to  a  church  seems,  however,  to  have  continued 
exceptional  until  the  end  of  our  period.  None 
appear  ou  the  jiliin  for  the  monastery  of  St,  Gall, 
no  doubt  prepared  between  820  and  830;  nor  do 
any  seem  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  minster  of 
Ai.\-l;t-Chapelle. 


Crypt  under  Ripou  CathednJ. 

In  the  East,  as  the  rule  that  there  should  be 
only  one  altar  in  a  church  has  always  existed, 
chapels  (in  the  sense  of  apartments  in  which 
celebrations  of  the  eueharistic  service  could  take 
l)lacc)  have  rarely  formed  parts  of  churches,  but 
.sometimes  are  tbuiid  attached  to  them.  One  in- 
stance of  a  chapel  .-ittac-lied  to  a  church  would 
npj»oar  to  exist  in  the  cliurch  of  St.  I>enietrius  at 
Thes.salouic^a,  where  a  small  triap.sal  builiiiug  is 
attached  (v.  Texier  and  I'ullan.  Byzantine  Anh. 
pi.  xviii.)  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  sitle  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  a 
sacristy,  but  it*  forux  setpis  to  show  that  it  was 
really  a  chapel  ;  it  may  po.s.sib|y  have  belonged 
to  the  adjacent  monasttry.  To  the  church  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Cntl.eriue  on  Mount  Sinai 
six  chajiels  are  attached  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  but  these  are  doubt  less  not  of  the  original 
fabric. 

The  third  class,  viz.  subterranean  chaj>e^<, 
doubtless  had  their  origin  tVoni  the  chambers  in 


the  catacombs  in  which  the  remains  of  martyrs 
1  or  cont'essors  had  been  placed.  What  could  be 
I  more  natural  than  that  when  a  church  or  an 
I  oratory  was  built  over  the  spot  where  a  martyr 
I  had  been  interred,  the  chamber  should  be  pre- 
;  served  and  made  accessible  ? 
I  We  have  i)robably  an  instance  of  one  of  these 
chambers  preserved  in  the  remains  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stef.ino,  in  Via  Latina,  built  by  Pope  Leo  1., 
I  440— 1  til.  Where,  however,  no  chamber  existed, 
j  a  crypt  was  not  constructed.  Hence,  in  the 
I  earlier  churches  of  the  city  of  Rome,  we  find  no 
j  crypt  forming  part  of  the  original  plan,  but 
I  small  excavations  under  the  altar,  to  receive 
'  some  holy  corjvse  brought  from  the  extramural 
I  cemeteries.     [Conf>:ssio.] 

I  St.  Gregory,  we  are  told,  "  fecit  ut  super 
I  corpus  beati  l*etri  et  beati  Pauli  Apostolorum 
Missae  celebrarentur."  He  probably  formed  a 
crypt  and  placed  the  'loculus'  in  it,  erecting 
an  altar  in  the  church  above  over  the  boilies. 
After  this  time  frecjuent  mention  is  made  of 
the  confe.ssion  as  a  vault  with  stairs  leading  into 
it.  In  those  churches  of  the  earlier  perio<l  at 
Rome,  which  remain  in  a  tolerably  unaltered 
state  as  Sta.  Sabina 
(a.d,  425)  and  Sta. 
.Maria  in  Trastevere, 
only  very  small  vaults 
are  found  as  cont'es- 
sions,  but  in  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  at 
Ravenna,  a  crypt  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the 
original  structure;  it 
consists  of  a  passage 
running  within  the 
wall  of  the  apse,  and 
another  passing  under 
the  high  altar. 

French     antiquaries 
(Martigny,    Diet,    den 
Anti'i.       Ckrit.        art. 
' Crypte ')  have  claimed 
a  very  high  antiquity 
for  crypts  under  seve- 
ral churches  in  France, 
e.g.    that    under    the 
church  of  St.   Mellon 
( ?  St.      Gervais),     at 
Rouen,    is    alleged    to 
show  the  construction  of  the  4th  century.     It 
would  seem  probable  that  in  most  cases  where 
they  belong  to  early   periods    they    are    an<ient 
sepulchral    chapels    or    oratories,    or.    possibly, 
tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  and  not  sfruitnral 
cryj)ts.      Two     crypt.s,     however,    exist,    which 
were,  it  would  seem,  structural;  the.«i«»  are  those 
of  St.    Irenaeus   at    Lyons   and   of  St    Victor  at 
Marseilles.     The  first  of  these  has  a  central  and 
side  aisles  divided  originally  by  columns  which 
carry  arches,  the  ct»ur>es  of  which  are  of  brick 
and  stone  alternately,   alM)ve   there   »s  a    string 
and  a  barrel  vault.     The  central  aisle  ends  in  an 
apse;  the  church  is  said   to  have  ben   t'ounded 
in  the  4th  century.     The  crypt  of  St.  \'ictor  is 
in  connection  with  .some  catacombs,   tb*"  original 
church  dated  t'rom  the  ."ith  century.     The  rrypt 
consists    of  a    series    of    vaulte<l    comp;»'tnieut« 
divided  by  very  m.issive  rectangular  piers. 

Two  remarkable  crypts  exist  in  Knglaod,  thos# 
in  the  cathedral  of  Rip  id  and  in  the  abbey  ohureb 
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of  Hexham  :  both  are  attributed  to  St.  Wilfrid, 
who  founded  monasteries  at  both  places;  that  at 
Kipon  between  (i70  and  678,  that  at  Hexham 
about  673.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Leland  {[tin.  i.  89,  2nd  ed.)  that  the  actual 
cathedral  of  Ripon  does  not  occupy  the  same 
place  as  the  church  of  th.e  abbey  built  by  Wilfrid, 
.inJ  there  is  much  uncertainty  wliether  the  lilvc 
is  not  true  of  the  church  of  Hexham. 

Tiie  similarity  of  the  pbms  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  structures  can  leave  no  doubt  that  one 
person  planned  both,  and  th\s  cnn  hardly  have 
been  any  other  than  St.  Wilfrid.  The  model 
which  he  followed  was  evidently  not  the  con- 
fession of  a  church  but  the  cubiculum  and 
galleries  of  a  Roman  catacomb,  and  the  principal 
vault  in  each  does  in  fact  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  cubiculum  adjacent  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  (about  two  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  Via  Appia),  in  which  the  bodies  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  tmie. 

The  vault  in  question  (Marchi,  Eom^  Sott. 
pi.  xli. ;  CATAC0MI5S,  p.  310)  has  an  arched  roof 
nearly  semicircular,  but  really  formed  by  five 
small  segments  of  circles,  and  has  the  same 
height,  about  9  feet,  and  the  same  width,  8  feet,  as 
the  two  crypts,  but  being  in  plan  nearly  square, 
while  the  crypts  are  oblong,  is  only  8  feet  long, 
while  they  are  11  "3  and  13-4.  It  is  evidently 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  St.  Wilft-id  may 
have  intended  to  construct  models  of  a  place 
in  his  time  most  highly  venerated  and  much 
resoited  to,  just  as  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
were  built  in  later  times.  Some  of  the  small 
niches  in  the  walls  were  probably  intended  to 
contain  relics  or  to  hold  lamps.  The  ante-cham- 
ber to  the  princijjal  vault  is  stated  to  be  covered 
by  a  demi-vaulted  roof,  as  Mr.  Walbrsm  sur- 
mises, in  order  that  the  steps  of  the  altar  might 
be  carried  on  it.  If  these  structures  were  not 
beneath  churches,  probably  small  "  cellae  me- 
moriae," such  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed, 
coveied  and  protected  the  access  to  them. 
Whether  they  were  originally  provided  with 
altai'3  is  uncertain. 

A  crypt  existed  in  the  Saxon  church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was,  we  are  told  by  Kdmer,  the  chanter 
(quoted  by  Gervase,  De  Combust,  et  Rep.  Doroh. 
£ccl.),  "ad  instar  confessionis  S.  Petri  fabricata," 
it  was  beneath  a  raised  choir,  and  appears  to  have 
had  several  pasiiages  or  divisions.  Whether  this 
formed  part  of  the  early  church,  or  was  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Archbishop  Odo  (cir.  950), 
u  unknown. 

A  crypt  also  appears  in  the  plan  for  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  (made  cir.  A.n.  800).  It  consisted  of 
two  part.s,  a  "  confessio,"  which  was  reached  by 
steps  descending  between  two  flights  .ascending 
to  the  raised  pie.sbytery,  and  a  "  crypta,"  which 
•eem.s  to  have  oonsi.sted  of  two  pa.ssages  entered 
from  the  transepts  on  either  side,  but  running 
outside  the  wails;  a  third,  connecting  the  former 
two,  and  running  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  another 
short  passag*;  running  from  the  last  mentioned 
to  a  K[K)t  beneath  the  high  altar.  There  is  a 
clo«€  resemblance  between  this  arrangement  and 
that  in  the  lioman  churches  of  the  same  i)erio(| 
(m  Sfa.  Ocilia)  where  the  cryj)t  follows  the  line 
of  the  wall  of  the  apse.  Altars  were  placed  in 
both  crypt  and  confession. 

In  the  church  of  llrix worth,  in  Northamjiton- 


shire,  which  there  is  evidence  for  believing  to 
date  from  cir.  a.d.  700,  is  a  crypt  running  round 
the  apse  externally,  originally  covered  with  a 
vault ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Poole  {Reports  and 
Papers  of  Arch,  Soc.  of  ^orthants,  Fork,  and  Lin- 
coln, i.  122)  there  are  also  traces  of  a  short 
passage  running  westwards  from  this  to  the  pro- 
bable position  of  a  "confessio"  below  the  hio-h 
altar.  Mr.  Watkins,  however  (Te  Basilica  &c. 
of  Brtxnorth),  asserts  that  there  coiild  have  been 
no  crypt  under  the  apse,  as  the  original  floor  was 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  [Church.] 

A  remarkable  crypt  or  "  confessio "  exists 
under  the  raised  presbytery  of  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  apparently  dates  from  the 
construction  of  the  building  by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
(817-824).  It  consists  of  a  vaulted  s|.ace  south 
of  the  altar  (the  church  stands  nearly  north  and 
south),  a  passage  running  round  the  interior  of 
the  apse,  and  another  passage  running  south 
from  the  north  end  of  the  former,  but  stopped 
by  a  mass  of  masonry  supporting  the  high  altar. 
Within  this  mass  is  a  sarcophagus,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  The  passages  are  lined 
with  slabs  of  marble  set  on  end :  many  of  these 
have  early  inscriptions,  and  were  probably 
brought  from  an  adjacent  cemetery.  The  same 
arrangement  exists  at  Sta.  Prassede,  and  nearly 
the  sanie  at  SS.  Quattro  Coronati  and  St.  Pau- 
crazio — all  at  Rome — and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  normal  arrangement  about  this  period.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  at  Brixworth  and  St.  Gall.  At  Fulda,  " 
in  Hesse  Cassel,  is  a  crypt  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  9th  century.  It  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar passage,  within  which  is  a  circular  space,  the 
vault  of  which  rests  on  a  short  clumsy  column, 
with  a  rude  imitation  of  an  Ionic  capital. 

Buildings  of  the  fourth  class,  i.e.  sepulchral 
chapels,  were  constructed  'at  a  very  early 
period.  The  practice  of  erecting  large  structures 
for  such  purposes  being  familiar  to  several  nations 
of  antiquity  before  the  Christian  era  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  they  became  converts  to 
Christianity  they  continued  a  practice  which 
their  new  faith  would  rather  encourage  than 
reprehend. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chambers  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sepulchral  chapels.     [See  Cata- 

COMliS.] 

At  what  time  the  practice  of  placing  an  dltar 
and  of  celebrating  the  eucharistic  service  in  a 
sepulchral  chapel  was  first  introduced  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision.  We  are  indeed  told  in  the 
J.iljer  J'ontijiralis  of  Poi)e  Felix  I.  (250-274), 
that  he  "  con.stituit  super  scpulcra  martyrum 
missas  celebrari,"  but  altars  not  phuied  over 
tombs  may  have  already  been  used.  As,  however, 
the  i)ractice  of  praying  for  the  dead  existed  in 
the  4th  and  even  in  the  3rd  century,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  practice  of  placing  altars 
in  sepulcbral  chaj)els  may  have  come  into  use  iu 
the  former  of  thostj  periods,  I'erhaps  the  ear- 
liest undoubted  instance  of  a  cha|iel  having  I  eon 
constructed  toserveat  once  as  a  place  of  sepulture 
and  of  divine  worship  is  that  of  the  "  TcMnplwin 
Probi,"  a  small  basilica  atfaclied  to  the  (ixteriof 
of  the  :\])n(:  of  St.  l'etei''s  at  Rome,  and  built  by 
Sixtus  Anicius  I'citronius  Probus,  wlio  died  a.I,\ 
.'i95.  He  and  his  wife  wei'e  undoubtedly  IturieJ 
in   it,  and    its  form   makes  it  hiylily  inijirobablo 
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that  the  cclehriition  of  the  euchanst  within  it  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  builder. 

Cav.  (le  Kdssi,  however,  appears  (IJuU.di  Arch. 
Crist.  1804.  p.  2'))  to  think  that  in  the  earlier 
centuries  the  chief  use  of  such  "celiac  iiiemoriae" 
was  to  afford  a  fit  jilace  for  the  banquets  held  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  ami  such  buildings  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  erected  in  aiu;ai;,  or  en- 
closures set  apart  for  sepulture  outside  the  walls 
of  cities,  as  earlvas  tlie  L'ud  century,  or  ]»robably 
even  at  an  earlier  period.  That  such  buildings 
were  also  used  as  oratories  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  since  Sozomen  (AVr/.  //ist.  ix.  2)  states 
that  the  martyr  St.  Eusebia  was  placed  in  a 
fvKTTipiov  near  Constant inoi)le,  on  the  spot 
where  the  church  of  St,  Thyi"sus  was  afterwards 
built.    [Cklla  Mj:mouiai:.] 

An  example  has  been  recently  discovered  out- 
side the  gates  of  Rimini  of  very  similar  plan, 
which  is  described  as  that  of  a  Greek  ci'oss, 
before  which  is  an  oblong  apartment.  Some 
remains  of  l)as-reliefs,  and  a  sepulchral  ins.  -"ip- 
tion  dated  Maximo  C'onsule  {i.e.  A.D.  52.'^),  give 
ground  tor  the  presumption  that  the  building  is 
not  of  later  date  than  the  Gth  century.  The 
remains  of  an  altar  were  discovered  ;  but  as  this 
contained  a  "  se})ulcrum  "  in  which  was  a  leaden 
box,  doubtless  containing  relics,  it  could  hardlj 
liave  been  coeval  with  the  building. 

Of  about  the  same  date  were  apparently  the 
chapels  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  Alessandro,  about 
six  miles  from  Uome,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  : 
these  had  been  formed  from  chambers  in  the  first 
level  of  a  catacomb,  and  are  partly  below  the 
ground.  There  were  two  chapels  with  a  space 
between  them;  one  of  these  ends  with  an  apse, 
on  the  chonl  of  wliich  is  what  aj)pears  to  be  the 
substructure  of  an  altar;  the  other  has  a  rectan- 
gular termination :  at  the  end  of  this  was  found 
a  marble  cathedra  raised  upon  a  platform,  and 
below  this  i)latform  an  altar,  under  which  is  a 
shallow  grave  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,  from 
which  the  body  of  St.  Alexander  is  believed  to 
have  been  removed.  Another  chapel  opened 
from  this,  and  is  of  an  irregular  square  form, 
with  a  small  apse.  The  general  character  of 
the  pavements  and  such  ornamental  })ortions  as 
remained  is  of  circa  A.D.  ."^jOO,  and  a  m')numental 
inscription  bore  the  names  of  consuls  of  44iJ 
and  r)27. 

Of  sepulchral  chapels  or  mausoleums  of  un- 
doubted date,  perhaps  the  earliest  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Ijnpress  Helena,  outside  Home  (cir.  A.  D. 
.S28),  a  circular  building  standing  on  a  square 
Imsement,  in  which  is  a  vault.  In  the  circular 
|)ortion,  which  is  about  6<>  feet  in  <liameter  inter- 
nally, are  on  the  fl«M)r,  eight  large  niches,  and 
above  them  as  many  windows;  the  whole  is 
covered  by. a  dome.  It  niay  be  said  that  this  is 
merely  a  tomb,  but  the  large  size  of  the  windows 
points  to  an  use  other  than  that  oi'  a  sepulciire. 
The  Ai'x'c  J'lindfic  ilisst-Mva  that  it  wasprovideil  by 
the  tmpi-ror  Constantine  with  an  altar  of  silver 
and  much  church  furniture  and  many  vessels, 
but  the  trustworthiness  of  this  part  of  the  book 
is  doubtful.  Of  nvarly  the  .same  date  is  Sta. 
Costanza,  the  mausoleum  of  a  daughter  of  the 
tmperor  Constantine,  also  a  circular  buibling 
with  a  dome,  but  which  has  an  internal  peristyle 
and  had  also  one  externally.  Further  descrip- 
tion of  this  building  will  b«  found  under 
Church. 


Another  circular  mausoleum,  which  no  longer 
exists,  was  that  built  by  the  Emperor  Honoriu* 
in  connexion  with  the  Vatican  Basilica ;  it  was 
about  100  feet  in  diameter  and  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Empress  Helena,  in  the  ruins  of  this, 
in  1.^43,  a  marule  sarcophagus  containing  the 
remains  of  one  or  both  of  his  wives  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  building  next  to  be  mentioned  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  having  tome  down  to  our  time 
almost  uninjured,  and  containing  the  yarcojihagi, 
which  it  was  constructed  to  receive,  unviolated; 
this  is  the  chapel  at  Ravenna   now  called    the 

church   of  SS.  Naz-  . ._,.,. 

zaro  e  Celso,  erected  [   r— ^  ■ —    i 

by  the  Empress  Galla  —  ,  1   | 

Placidia,  as  a  mauso- 
leum for  herself  ami 
family  before  the 
year  450,  it  has,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the 
plan,  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross.  There 
was  originally  a  por- 
tico by  which  it  was 
connected  with  the 
atrium  of  the  adja- 
cent church  of  Sta. 
Croce.  Three  im- 
mense sarcophagi  are  placet!  in  the  three  upper 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  contain  the  remains  of 
the  Empress  Galla  Placidia,  and  of  the  Emperors 
Honorius  II.  and  Constantius  III.  Between  these 
stands  the  altar,  but  this  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Vitale.  The 
chapel  is  paved  and  lined  with  rich  marbles  up 
to  the  springing  of  the  arches  which  carry  the 
dome  ;  this  last,  the  lunettes  below  the  dome 
and  the  arches  and  the  solHts  of  the  arches  are 
all  covered  with  mosaics  of  very  beautiful  cha- 
racter. 

Of  the  highest  interest,  both  architecturally 
and  historically,  is  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  (ob. 
52(»),    outside    the   walls    of    Rvivouna ;     this    is 


SS.  NtuziLTt)  f  OIbu  UHvenii*. 


IfaMoleam  of  Theodorlo. 

of  two  stories,  the  lower  externally  docagonni, 
but  enclosing  a  cruciform  crypt.  The  upper 
story  is  circular  and  was  surrounded  by  a  range 
of  slnall  pill;.i-H  carrying  arches;  opposite  tj  the 
entrance  is  a  niche,  w'hich  no  doubt  once  contained 
an  altar  ;  this  story  is  covered  by  a  low  dome 
:\0  feet  in  diameter  internally,  hollowed  out 
from  a  single  slab  of  Istrian  marble.  There  ar.! 
manv    peculiarities    of  detail    in    this    birtlding, 
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among  them  a  small  window  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  with  limbs  of  equal  length,  all  the  bound- 
ing lines  of  which  are  convex.  The  sarcophao;us 
containing  the  body  of  the  king  was  i)robably 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  chamber. 

In  one  very  remarkable  instance,  however, 
that  of  the  Minster  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  great 
Emperor  founded  neither  an  episcopal  nor  a 
conventual  church,  but  constructed  a  building  on 
a  magnificent  scale  indeed,  but  essentially  on  the 
plan  of  a  mausoleum  of  the  earlier  Empire; 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  of  Charle- 
magne to  construct  at  once  a  Minster  and  a 
splendid  tomb,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  ever  been 
looked  upon  as  the  "memoria"  of  that  great 
man.  An  account  of  this  very  remarkable 
building  will  be  found  under  Church. 

Detached  chapel-like  buildings  not  attached  to 
convents,  and  not  sepulchral,  are  not  often  met 

with,  though  pro- 
bably once  com- 
mon.     In    most 
instances       they 
have        perished 
either  from  time 
or    neglect.      In 
the         Haouran, 
however,    where 
since  the  6th  cen- 
tury the    rumed    cities   have  been  uninhabited 
and  the  country  a  desert,  many  buildings  which 
Count    de  Vogue'  (^La    Syrie   Centrale,   Avant- 
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nave,  a  square  central  portion,  and  three  large 
semi-circular  niches  or  apses,  the  so-called  trans- 
verse triapsal  arrangement.  Such  a  plan  was 
often  adopted  in  order  to  afford  place  for  three 
sarcophagi,  and  henceit  may  be  thought  that  this 
chapel  was  really  built  as  a  "  cella  memoriae;" 
but  it  exists  in  the  church  of  Bethlehem,  where 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  chosen  with  that 
intention. 

CHAPLET.  (1)  It  was  anciently  the  prac- 
tice of  some  churches  to  crown  the  newly  baptized 
with  a  chaplet  or  garland  of  flowers.  See  Bap- 
tism, p.  164. 

(2)  For  chaplet  in  the  sense  of  a  succession  of 
prayers  recited  in  a  certain  order,  regulated  by 
beads  or  some  such  device,  see  Rosary.      [C] 

CHAPTER  [Capitulum],  the  body  of  the 
clergy  of  a  cathedral,  united  under  the  bishop 
(for  other  senses  of  the  Latin  term  see  Capi- 
tulum). 

1.  The  origin  of  chapters  themselves,  apart 
from  the  name,  begins  from  a  very  early  date. 
The  presbyters,  and  subordinately  the  deacons  of 
each  diocese,  constituted  from  the  beginning  the 
council  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  [Bishop], 
joined  in  his  administration  of  it,  and  in  the 
approval  of  candidates  for  ordination.  '^'C,  and  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  were  his  chapter.  And 
these,  at  first,  all  lived  in  the  cathedral  city ; 
and  as  country  cures  came  gradually  to  exist, 
sei'ved  them  from  that  city.     In  time,  however. 
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propos,  p.  8)  considers  to  nave  been  oratories 
•r  chapels  still  exist,  a  good  example  of  these 
Kalyb(»  is  that  of  Omm-es-Zeitoun,  which 
*n  inscription  engraved  on  its  front  shows  to 
iiave  been  built  in  A.  D.  282.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  there  seems  to  be  in  them  no 
trace  of  any  altar  or  of  any  place  to  receive  it, 
and  that,  in  that  at  Cliagga,  is  a  vault  below  the 
building;,  which  latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to  a 
doubt  whetlier  they  may  not  have  been  sepulcbral. 
One  example  may  be  mentioned  of  a  defat:ln!d 
cbap<d  of  an  early  date,  wliicii  was  not  certainly 
•epuichral,  that,  nanurly,  built  by  I'ope  Damasus 
(3H7-.'i8.i)  near  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  at 
Rome,  but  not  now  in  existence.     It  had  a  short 


country  presbyters  became  fixed  in  their  several 
localities.  And  a  distinction  grew  up  accord- 
ingly, by  the  period  of  the  great  Nicene  Council, 
between  town  and  country  presbyters, — civ  it  i- 
tenses^  and  dueceaani  or  rurales  preshi/tcri, — the 
latter  being  reckoned  as  a  .somewhat  lower  grade 
than  the  former.  In  accordance  with  tiiis  dis- 
tinction, and  as  a  natural  result  of  their  (li^taIlce 
from  the  bishop's  n.'sidciice,  the  count  rv  j»n;.sljvters 
(and  deacons)  ijecame  in  ell'ect,  altiiongh  never 
formally,  excluded  from  the  Episcopal  council  or 
(so  to  call  it  by  anticipation) chapter.  At  itome 
thi.s  state  of  things  bucame  permanent,  so  that 
all  the  city  clergy,  and  they  only,  became  the 
chapter  ;  and  hence,  after  a  lapso  of  centuries  and 
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•ome  other  el  inn  gcs,  the  cnnlinal-bi.>hops,  priests, 
and  rieacoiis.  In  i,'iMi('ral,  liowcvcr.  tiiiu*  bmu^lit 
about  two  further  but  equally  grailual  chaniios. 
1.  The  bishop  and  his  more  iuunediate  clerijy 
took  to  iiviurr  a  lile  in  conimon,  althoufjh  each 
btill  retainius;  his  own  special  share  ot"  church 
go(Mls  and  livinii  ujK.n  it.  .And  thus  the  town 
cleri^y  in  jrpneral  iiecame  separated  fr.ini  tho>e, 
who  specially  served  the  cathedral  but  had  no 
cure  in  the  city  itself'.  And  the  chapter  (so  to 
call  it)  became  gradually  restricted  to  the  latter, 
viz.,  the  c<it/u(liii>i:s  proper,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  or  general  Ixidy  of  the  town  clergy; 
a  right  disused,  as  i^etbre,  ceasing  naturally  in 
time  to  be  recognised  us  a  right  at  all.  2.  The 
cat/ic(li<i/cs  themselves  became  increased  in 
inimber  by  the  addition  of  various  diocesan 
oiricers :  as  e.  7.  the  archdeacon,  archjjresbyter, 
primiicrius  or  ntstus,  sc/io/iidicus ;  or  again, 
through  the  musical  services  of  the  cathedral, 
the  (trr/iicioit'V  ;  and  through  the  engrafting 
upon  the  bishop's  estaidishment  of  seminaries 
for  youths  and  ( lergy,  the  pri'CjiOsitusov  provost, 
&ic.  And  thus  a  body  of  olHcers  grew  up,  who, 
through  tlioir  j)osition  and  sjjecial  attachment  to 
the  l)ishop  ar.d  the  cathedral,  helped  yet  more  to 
exclude  outsiders.  The  time  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  Kusebius  of  Vercelli  may  be  taken  as  the 
pcrio<l  whence  the  rirst  of  these  changes  began ; 
the  latter  bishoj*  endeavouring  also  to  engraft 
the  monastic  life  upon  the  common  life  of  him- 
self and  his  clergy,  which  St.  Augustin  did  not; 
and  the  moua>tic  bishoprics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  I'stablished  by  St.  Gregory  and  the  Can- 
terbury St.  Augustine,  and  copied  through  Anglo- 
Saxon  missions  in  Germany,  helping  on  the 
practice.  The  British  monastic  bishops  mav  be 
also  referred  to,  who  were  anterior  to  the  Canter- 
bury mission  ;  but  the  Celtic  monasteries,  with 
their  dioceseless  and  often  subordinate  bishojjs, 
are  anomalous,  and  irrelevant  to  the  present 
question.  The  progress  of  the  change  may  be 
marked,  1,  by  the  Councils  of  Tours,  ii.  A.D.  567, 
and  of  Toledo,  iv.  a.d.  638,  which  reqiiire  the 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  all  his  (VcnVt,  manifestly 
the  town  clergy,  to  reside  with  the  bishoj),  the 
latter  making  an  exception  for  those  only  of 
whom  health  or  old  age  rendered  it  desirable 
that  they  slwiuhl  live  apart  in  their  own  houses; 
and  by  Cunc.  Emcrit.  A.D.  ij^^,  can.  I'J,  which 
empowers  a  bishop  to  recal  a  country  presbyter 
and  make  him  a  cnthvd  alis\ — 2,  by  the  gradual 
limitations  of  the  word  Cmionici,  which  in  the 
Councils  of  Clermont,  A.D.  549,  can.  15,  and 
Tours  ii.  A.D.  5()7,  still  included  al/  the  clergy, 
even  the  minor  orders*,  while  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  538,  u.ses  it  for  all  on  the  roll,  and 
the  4th,  A.D.  54{»,  K|>eaks  still  of  "matricula 
ecclesiae ; "  but  which  Gregory  of  Toiirs  (//.  /•'. 
X.  sub  fin.)»  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  tJth 
century,  speaking  of  *' mensa  canouicorum  "  and 
a  charter  of  Chilperic,  A.D.  5Hit  (quoted  bv  l)u 
Cangf),  restrict  to  the  cathedral  clergy  (the 
distinction  of  regular  and  secular  canons  ami  the 
special  sense  of  the  term  belonging  to  the  later 
period  after  Chrodegang);  so  that  in  A.D.  H1.3, 
Cvnc.  MiHiHut.  and  Tuon.  iii.,  there  had  grown 
Hccordingly  to  be  two  cias.>es  of  "  Canonici," 
chapters  under  a  bishop,  and  colleges  un<ler  ao 
•hbat  (see  also  Council  «d'  Calchythe,  A.D.  ISii, 
can.  4);  and  the.se  two.  under  the  name  of  Cupt- 
tuUiy  are  mentioned  in  Cluic.  lV/-«.,  A.D.  755,  can. 


11,  the  monks  living  "secundum  regulam  ;**  1.  <*., 
of  St.  liencdict,  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  '*  t^xih 
ordiue  canonico."  Yet  even  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  "  canouicus "  still  had  a  double 
meaning,  being  either  in  general  any  clergyman 
on  the  roll  (and  ''canonical"  life  meaning 
"  clerical  "  life),  or  in  particular  the  .vlergy  who 
lived  in  common  under  the  bishop  [Ca.no.nici]. 
The  second  change  above  noticed  was  also  of 
gradual  growth.  The  oflices  of  arohpresbyter 
aiul  archdeacon  were  no  doubt  ancient  [Akcii- 
I'KKSHVTKU,  Auchdkacon],  but  did  not  become 
attached  at  once  to  the  cathedral,  probably  not 
until  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.  The  Jrinuccrins 
and  Arcliicnntor  were  of  later  date  still  [FllE- 
CKNTOR,  PRIMICKRILS];  and  so  also  the  Scltolns- 
iicus  [SciiOLASriCL's].  Two  further  changes 
however  were  needed  in  order  to  comjilete  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  chapter, —  1,  The 
appointment  of  a  dean,  which  grew  out  of  the 
ofHce  of  pru(?p)situs.  The  latter  came  intc 
existence  under  the  bishop,  in  analogy  with  the 
jn'iicjiositis  under  the  abbat  among  Chrodegaug's 
canons,  but  his  office  being  gradually  restricted 
to  extern:il  administration,  a  dcoinus  was  aj)- 
Dointed  to  conduct  the  internal  discipline,  after 
the  analogy  apparently  of  monastic  dccttni ;  the 
loth  century  being  the  period  of  the  tirst  insti- 
tution of  the  office;  and  the  dean  gradually  sup 
planted  the  provost  [Decaxl's].  '2.  The  con- 
version of  the  prebends  (in  fact  though  not  id 
name)  into  benefices,  1.  e.  of  customary  separate 
payments  to  individual  cathedral  members  out 
of  the  church  stock  into  a  common  treasury  of 
the  body,  together  with  fixed  rights  of  individual 
members  to  definite  shares.  The  first  "commuue 
aerarium  "  in  France  is  attributed  to  Kigobert, 
Archbishop  ot  flheims,  after  A.D.  700;  so  that 
cimonici  quasi  koivohvikoX,  although  a  bad  deriva- 
tion, yet  represented  at  first  a  real  fact ;  as  does  also 
the  more  plausible  derivation  from  canon  =  a 
fixed  pension,  called  sportui'a  by  St.  Cyprian,  and 
"  consuetum  clericorum  stipendium "  by  Cvnc. 
]'alcntin.,  I/isjial.,  and  Aijith.,  tjuoted  by  Du 
Cange.  Prebends  also  began  to  be  founded  by 
bishops  and  other  patrons  about  the  same  period. 

2.  For  the  history  of  the  tcord  chapter,  see 
Cai'ITULUM.  It  was  used  as  early  as  a.d.  7">">, 
Cunc.  \cr71..  and  so  at  Aix  in  789,  and  Mayei;ce 
in  8i;i.  &c.,  for  the  episcojal  chapter,  as  well  as 
that  of  Chrodegang's  canons.  And  about  that 
time  it  was  that  bishops  began  to  make  the 
cathedral  clergy  their  special  council.  Its  re- 
striction to  this  only,  followed  in  the  course  of 
another  two  centuries. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  cathedral  chai)ter  were 
simply  derived,  and  (so  to  s;\y)  usurped,  from 
those  of  the  original  council  of  the  bishop,  viz. 
the  diocesan  clergy.  And  the  8th  century  mar 
be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  "chapter"  tliu» 
absorbed  into  itself  the  right  of  being  thesjH>cial 
council  of  the  bishop.  Administrati«>n  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  bishop's  ab.sence  or  during  a  vacancy, 
naturally  tell  to  the  bishop's  "senate;"  and  ac- 
cordingly, even  in  early  times,  it  was  found 
necessjiry  to  enact,  "  ut  presbyteri  sine  conscicn* 
tia  episcopi  nihil  faciant  "  {Conr.  Areitt.  i.  c.  19  ; 
and  sec  Can.  Ajyost.  38,  &c.).  Ordinations,  how- 
ever, were  of  course  always  excluded  ;  but  not  fec 
the  patronage,  umler  the  like  circumstances,  ol 
the  i)ishop*s  livings.  And  this  became  the  pn- 
vilege  of  the    chapter   about    the  8th   century. 
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The  right  of  electing  the  bishop  was  not  so 
speedily  usurped.  It  did  not  become  customary 
tor  the  chapter  only  to  elect  until  the  11th  cen- 
tury. And  the  final  deciee,  absolutely  restrict- 
ing the  right  of  election  to  that  body  (to  the 
exclusion  of  the  comprovincial  bishops,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  diocesan  clergy),  only  dates  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  13th.  The  change  had 
run  parallel  with  that  which  restricted  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  to  the  cardinals.  The  charge 
of  the  cathedral  services  of  course  belonged  to 
the  chapter.  Other  privileges  enumerated  by 
Maver  (i.  73)  for  the  most  part  are  merely  such 
as  belong  to  any  corporate  body  as  such  ;  as,  e.  g. 
the  possession  of  a  common  seal  (the  earliest, 
however,  known  to  Mabillon,  dating  only  A.D. 
1289),  the  right  of  making  bye-laws,  the  power 
of  punishing  the  excesses  or  misconduct  of  indi- 
vidual members.  For  the  schools  attached  to 
cathedrals,  see  Schools. 

4.  The  constituent  members  of  a  chapter  varied 
in  almost  every  cathedral.  The  dean,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a  comparatively  late  addition,  of  at 
earliest  the  10th  century ;  while  in  most  cathe- 
drals there  was  no  such  office  until  late  in  the 
11th.  The  archpresbyter  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  the  principal,  under  the  bishop ;  until  he 
was  supplanted  by  the  archdeacon.  And  these 
two,  with  the  custos,  or  primicerius  (so  called  at 
Rome,  i.  e.  as  the  first  entered  on  the  wax  tablet 
or  list),  were  styled  the  "  tria  culmina  ecclesiae." 
Chorepiscopi,  in  name  but  in  nothing  else,  lingered 
on  in  a  very  few,  mostly  French,  cathedrals.  A 
scholasticus,  a  SACRISTA  or  cimeliarcha,  an  archi- 
cantor,  &c.,  also  occur  :  for  whom  see  under  the 
several  titles.  And  there  were,  besides,  a  staff 
of  clergy  for  the  general  service  of  the  cathedral 
church,  together  with  lectores,  ostiarii^  exorcistae, 
aoAiithi,  &c.  A  praepositus,  or  provost,  also 
occurs  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  But  the 
complete  organization  of  a  modern  or  a  medieval 
chapter— the  bishop,  the  quatuor  personae,  sc. 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  the 
archdeacons,  canons,  &c. —  belongs  to  Norman 
times  and  the  12th  century.  And  minor  canons, 
and  vicars  choral,  &c.,  are  an  abuse  of  like  date. 

6.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  body  of  clergy 
serving  a  cathedral  chuixh  was  often  exceedingly 
numerous:  e.g.  under  Justinian,  the  "Great 
Church,"  out  of  the  four  at  Constantinople, 
is  said  to  have  been  served  by  60  presbyters, 
100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  subdeacons,  100 
readers,  2r>  cantores  in  all  415 ;  besides  100  oh- 
ti irii,  who  served  all  four  churches.  There  were 
also  special  officers  in  Eastern  cathedrals,  as  c.  rj. 
ir PUT 6-11  arras.  TrpwToij/ciATTjj  x^P'^o<pv\a^,  (TKfvo- 
^vKa^.  &c. ;  for  whom  see  under  the  several  titles. 
But  no  such  development  of  the  chapter  took 
place  JI.S  in  the  West,  so  as  to  restrict  to  it  the 
orticeH  of  electing  the  bishop,  acting  as  his  council 
or  representative,  &c.  &c. 

[T/iomasKin ;  Du  Cange ;  Mayer,  Tti£H.  Xov. 
Stit.,  ifc..,  Ecles.  C'tt/iedr.  et  Coll.  in  (Jur- 
mmit ;  Walcott,  Cath/jdralia^  and  Sarr.  Arcfute- 
oloin.']  [A.  W.  H.J 

(JUAI'IER  OF  BIBLE.    [Lkctionarv.] 

CHAI'TKK- HOUSE,  a  place  of  assem- 
"ly  for  monies  or  canons,  forming  part  of  the 
ConventunI  buildings;  called  cujniulum,  says 
Paj)i;LS,  because  there  the  otjntu'a,  or  chapters 
of  the  monastic  rule,  were  read  and  ex|>ounded. 


For  the  ancient  custom  was  that  after  prime, 
before  the  monks  went  forth  to  their  labour, 
a  chapter  of  the  nile  was  read  aloud  to  them. 
The  meeting  of  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  such  a  reading  was  itself  called  Capi- 
TULUM  (Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.  Capitulum). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  contains  apparently 
no  chapter-house ;  and  perhaps  the  first  instance 
of  a  house  built  especially  for  the  general  meet- 
ings of  a  brotherhood  or  college  for  other  than 
devotional  purposes  is  that  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Abbot  Ansegis  of  Fontanelle  (c.  9,  in  Acta  SS. 
Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  635),  who  is  said  to  have 
built,  about  A.D.  807,  near  the  apse  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  it, 
a  house  which  he  called  conventus  or  curia,  in 
Greek  buleuterion,  because  in  it  the  brethren 
were  wont  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
counsel  on  any  matter  (Martene,  Be  Rit.  Monach. 
lib.  i.  c.  v.  §  3).  [C] 

CHAPTER,  THE  LITTLE.  [Capitulum.] 

CHARALAMPES,  martyr,  A.D.  198,  com- 
Hoemorated  Feb.  10  (Ca/.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CHARALTNUS,  martyr  at  Chai-tres,  is  com- 
memorated May  28  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CHARIOTEERS.  Among  the  callings  which 
were  regarded  by  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  of  the  charioteer  held  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  had  its  chief,  if  not  its  sole, 
sphere  of  action  in  games  which  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  old  religion  of  the  empire. 
The  men  who  followed  it  were  commonly  more 
or  less  disreputable,  and  had  been  excluded,  even 
by  Roman  law,  from  most  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  (Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.  22).  It  was, ' 
through  the  eager  excitement  which  attended  it, 
incompatible  with  meditation  and  prayer  (Tertull. 
I.  c).  We  find  accordingly  that  such  persons 
were  not  admitted  to  baptisTn,  unless  they  re- 
nounced their  occupation  (Constt.  Apost.  viii. 
32).  If  they  returned  to  it  after  their  admis- 
sion to  Christian  fellowship  they  were  to  be  ex- 
communicated (C  Elib.  c.  62,*  1  C.  Arelat.  c.  5). 
When  the  games  of  the  circus  were  reproduced 
under  Christian  emperors,  the  rigour  of  the 
Church's  discipline  was  probably  relaxed. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

CHARITAS,  virgin,  martyr  under  Hadrian, 

commemorated    Aug.    1    {Mart.  Usuardi).      As 

AOAPK,  Sept.  17  (Cal.  Byzant.).  Compare  Sa- 

piKNTiA,  Sophia.  [C] 

CHARITINA,    martyr,    is    commemorated 
Oct.  5  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CHARITON,  holy  father  and  confessor,  A.D. 
276,  is  commemorated  Sept.  28  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

[C] 

CHARISMATA:  literally  "graces"  which 
are  the  effect  of  grace  ;  that  is,  of  the  out])ouring 
f>f  the  Holy  Ghost,  consocjuent  on  tlie  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  into  heaven, — all,  jiropeidy  sjxiaking, 
subjective:  yet  St.  Paul  calls  the  |)ardon  of  sin 
in  one  jdace  (Kom.  v.  15),  and  eternal  life  in 
another  (i>K  vi.  23),  a  '*  charisma  " ;  that  is,  a 
gracious  or  free  gift  on  the  i)art  of  God  through 
Christ.     Again,  subjective  graces  have  been  dis- 

•  A  various  readlnj?  kIvos,  howev'«r,  "aiiKur,"  fnHt«'nd 
of  "rtiirl^ii"  It  irt  iKihslMfi  thiit  this  miiy  l)<:uslgnof» 
diiiiiiilsli'rl  horror  ol  tli(!  churloU'er's  calllii((. 
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tinguished  into  two  classes:  1,  those  conferring 
mere  power  (gratiae  gratis  datae) ;  and  2.  those 
which  atfect  the  character  (grati le  gmtum  fn- 
cientcs).  The  locus  clas'^icus  for  both  is  1  Cor.  xii. 
to  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  (on  which  see  BloomtieM, 
Alford," Cornelius  i  Lai)ide,  and  others),  where 
they  are  thrown  together  without  much  system 
or  classification.  Of  the  former  class,  some  wrc 
neither  permanent  nor  universal,  as  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing :  others,  as  for  instance,  that  which  he  affirms 
elsewhere  to  be  in  Timothy  by  the  laying  on  of 
his  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  G;  comp.  1  Pet.  iv.  10);  in 
other  words,  the  gift  conferred  upon  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  at  their  ordination,  fitting  them 
for  their  respective  posts,  were  permanent,  but 
not  universal.  lioth  were  bestowed  primarily  for 
the  edification  of  the  whole  body;  not  but  that 
it  would  fare  better  or  worse  with  eacii  indiviiJual 
possessed  of  them  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  used.  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal."  Of  the 
latter  idass  all  were  permanent  and  universal, 
being  designed  ))rimMriiy  for  individual  sanctifi- 
cation  :  all  had  them  therefore  without  exception  ; 
an  1  any  body  might  double  or  quadruple  his  share 
of  them  by  his  own  exertions.  Where  they  lay 
doimaut  in  any,  the  fault  was  his  own.  Wherever 
they  were  cultivated,  they  would  bring  forth, 
some  thirtv,  some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundredfold. 
"  Fvllo'C  after  (.harity,"  says  the  Ajiostle  :  this  is 
a  gift  of  the  same  character  with  faith  and  hope, 
permanent  (/ueVf  j)  and  bestowed  on  all.  Therefore 
the  I'.egree  to  which  vou  may  become  possessed 
of  it  rests  with  yourselves.  As  you  follow  after 
it,  so  you  will  obtain  it.  For  those  gifts  which 
are  not  given  to  all  you  can  only  pray:  still  I 
enjoin  you  to  pray;  and  of  these  "  j)ray  rather 
that  ye  may  prophecy ;"  in  other  words,  that  ye 
may  "  understand  the  Scrii)tures  "  (cornp.  Luke 
xxiv.  4.')),  and  be  able  to  interpret  them  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  your  own  ; — a  gift 
which  is  permanent,  and  for  the  good  of  all,  like 
charity.  Of  ordinary  gifts,  I  have  devoted  a 
whole  chapter  to  shew  th.it  charity  should  occupy 
the  first  j)lace  :  of  extraordinary  gifts,  I  proceed 
to  shew  in  the  ensuing  chapter  my  reasons  for 
considering  proj)hecy,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
to  be  first  also;  one  is  for  i>ractice,  the  other  for 
information:  to  uuilerstand  the  Scrijttures,  and 
to  act  upon  them  aright,  for  general  as  well  as 
for  private  profit  and  eilification,  is  to  fulfil  every 
piirpose  for  which  grace  is  vouchsafed.  l'ro])hecv, 
therefore,  will  mean  here  the  gift  of  expounding, 
rather  than  of  foretelling  (Cofn.  k  Lap.  ad.  /.). 
and  to  the  nine  extraordinary  "  charismata  "  set 
down  here,  correspond  the  nine  ordinarv,  described 
n»  "thw  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  in  the  Kpistle  to 
the  (talatians  (v.  22),  To  these  last  three  more 
have  biM-n  adiled,  making  twelve  in  all  ;  whilo 
faith,  hope,  an<l  charity  have  been  contrariwise 
classified  by  themselves  as  the  three  theologic.il 
virtues.      '  [E.  S.  F.] 

CH,\RITY  SCHOOLS.    [Schools.] 

CHARMS.     [Ami-lf.ts.] 

CHARTOPHYLAX.  One,  says  Beverid-e 
{^'jivhI.  ii.  1(37),  who  kept  the  archives  and  ijocu- 
ments  or  charters  of  the  church.  This  in  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  w.is  a  high  office;  so 
much  so,  that  under  .\n  Ironicus  .hinior  he  was 
called  "  Magnus Chartophylax"  whodischargeJ  it. 


His  duties  were  by  no  means  those  of  a  mere  libra- 
rian or  registrar,  but  included  with  them  those  of 
a  chancellor.  He  wore  suspended  round  his  neck 
tl'.e  ring  or  seal  of  the  patriarch  ;  received  and 
examined  all  letters  intended  for  him,  with  the 
exception  of  those  coming  from  other  patriarchs; 
furnisheii  the  list  of  those  who  should  be  jiro- 
moted  to  vacant  benefices  of  all  sorts;  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  authorisation  of  the  nuptial 
benediction.  When  the  6th  Council  opened,  it 
was  the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  church,  whom  the  emperor  ordered 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  previous  oecumenical 
councils  from  the  patriarch's  library,  then  th« 
depository  for  all  authentic  ecclesiastical  records. 
As  both  volumes  of  the  5th  Council  were  subse- 
quently proved  to  have  been  tampered  with 
[CoNCiL.  Constant.  .34],  there  must  have  been 
one  dishonest  chartophylax  at  least  in  the  130 
years  intervening  between  the  r)th  and  6th 
councils.  For  the  rest,  see  Gretser  and  Goar, 
c.  4  of  their  Commentaries  on  Codinns ;  c.  1,  Du 
Fresne's  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Lat. ;  Suiccr's  Thcsaur. 
a.  V.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHARTULARIUS.  An  officer  entrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  charters  or  registers;  and  in 
the  Eastern  Church  subordinate  to  the  charto- 
phylax. Such  was  his  position,  at  all  events,  in 
the  Church  of  Constantinople,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  list  of  Codinus  (c.  1,  with  Gretser 
and  Goar's  Commentaries,  c.  13);  but  from  his 
next  chapter  we  see  there  was  a  superior  officer 
called  "  the  great  chartularius  "  attached  to  the 
imperial  household  (c.  2,  and  Gretser  and  Goar, 
c.  3).  Elsewhere  we  read  of  "  chartularii " 
belonging  to  the  army,  navy,  an<l  several  other 
departments  of  state,  whose  records  were  vo- 
luminous ;  while  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 
"chartularii"  for  the  ditl'erent  dioce.ses  of  the 
East  is  regulated  by  .Justinian  in  the  first  book 
(W"  his  Code  (tit.  ii.  c.  2.')).  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
calls  a  monk  nimed  Hilary,  whom  he  employed 
in  Africa  to  transact  business  for  him,  indif- 
ferently his  ''chartularius"  or  "notary";  shew- 
ing both  offices  to  have  been  synonymous  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  then  (£/).  i.  77,  ed.  Migne,  and 
the  note).  And  l*hotius,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  addres.ses  one  Gregory  several  times,  in 
corresponding  with  him,  as  "deacon"  and  "  char- 
tularius "  (A/),  iii.  ed.  Valetta).  Later,  a  very 
different  sense  sometimes  attached  to  this  word  : 
"Qui  ])er  epistolam  liber  fiebat,"  says  Sirmoudus 
(atl  torn.  ii.  ioncil.  Gall.  p.  679),  ''  chartularitis 
diccbatur."  Again,  "  chart ularium."  in  the 
neuter  gender,  st-ands  for  the  place  where  char- 
ters and  such  like  documents  were  kept  literally  ; 
but  in  the  West  it  has  long  served  to  denote 
tho.se  volumes,  often  called  Ked  or  Black  Books 
from  the  colour  of  their  bimling  or  their  rubrics, 
and  written  on  parchment,  in  which  the  charters 
and  customs  and  properties  belonging  to  each 
mon.isterv  were  transcribed  (Du  Fresne.  Gloss. 
Ltt.  ct  Grace,  s.  v.).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHASUBLE.    [Casula.] 

CHEESE,  IN  EUCHARIST.   [Elements  ] 

CHERSONESUS,  the  martyrs  of,  a.d.  29G, 
are  commemorated  March  7  (Ca/.  liyzant.).  [C] 

CHERUBIC    HYMN.    [Hymn,  the  Chb- 

RUUIC] 
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CHEST.    [Arca  :  Capsa.J 

CHILDBIRTH.    [Churching  of  Women.] 

CHILDEBERT,  king,  deposition  at  Paris, 
Dec.  23  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CHILDREN.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  bring  together  the  materials  for  a  picture  of 
the  home  life  of  Christians  of  the  first  eight 
centuries,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  treatment  of 
their  children  and  their  thoughts  about  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  every  such  picture  must  be 
more  or  less  idealised,  that  in  practice  its  com- 
pleteness was  marred  by  variations  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  churches,  by  the  more 
or  less  perfect  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
heathenism.  Making  allowance  for  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  representation  here 
given  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this  phase  of 
human  life  with  some  distinctness.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  must 
come  in  contact  with  many  questions  which, 
separately,  demand  a  more  dogmatic  and  more 
exhaustive  discussion.  These  it  will  be  enough 
to  notice  briefly. 

(1.)  We  may  start  with  the  fact  that  the  new 
faith  taught  men  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.     The  corrupt  morals 
of  the  empire  had  all  but  crushed  out  the  natural 
(TTopyri  which  binds  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children.     Infants  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
cumbrances to  be  got  rid  of.     The  mothers  of 
illegitimate    children,   sometimes    even    mothers 
who  were  married,  killed  or  deserted  their  child- 
ren  without   scruple,    or   called  in    the   aid  of 
women  who  made  a  business  of  the  art  of  abor- 
tion.    Against  all  such  practices  Christian  purity 
raised  its  voice.     Barnabas  enumerates  the  sins 
in  question  among  the  things  incompatible  with 
the  "  way  of  light  "  (c.  19).     The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  speaks  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  society  from  these  practices  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
heathens  among  whom  they  lived  (c.  5).     Athe- 
nagoras  condemns  those  who  expose  children,  or 
procure   abortion,    as    alike    guilty   of  murder 
(Lffjat.  c.  35).     Justin  speaks  against  the  expo- 
sure  as   a  common    offence,   and   dwells   on  the 
enormities  that  followed,   children    so   deserted, 
male  and  female,  being  the  chief  supply  of  the 
market  for  prostitution  (Apol.  i.  29).    The  prac- 
tice lingered,  however,  even   among  Christians, 
and  the  Council  of  Elvira  had  to  treat  them  as 
excluding  a    female   catechumen    from   all    but 
death-bed   baptism,   one   who   was    already   bap- 
tized even  from  death-bed  communion  (0.  Elih. 
c.  63,  68).     The  Council   of  Ancyra,   about  the 
•ame  time,  acknowledging  that  the  severer  pen- 
alty had  been  the  rule  of  the  Church,  reduced  it 
to   ten   years'   penance    (c.   20),   that   of  Lerida 
(c.  2)  to  seven,  subject  however  to  the  condition 
of  continuance  in  a  penitential   life;  and  if  the 
offenders  were  in  orders,  to  exclusion  from  litur- 
gical functions. 

(2.)  Wfi  start,  then,  with  the  Christian  con- 
viction that  children  were  a  "heritage  and  gift 
that  Cometh  from  the  Lord,"  to  be  received  as  a 
trust  for  which  parents  would  have  to  render 
an  account.  It  might  have  seemed  that  that 
feeling  wouM  have  found  universal  expression  in 
the  dedication  of  infants,  as  soon  as  might  be 
•fter  their  birth,  by  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism. 


Our  Lord's  command,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto   me,  and    forbid  them    not,"   might 
seem  to  sanction,  if  not  to  command,  the  practice. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  traces 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  first  150  years  are  but 
scanty,  that  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament 
is  far  from  decisive.     The  statement  of  Suicer 
(Thesaur.  ii.  1136)  that  for  the  first  two  centu- 
ries no  one  was  baptized  who  could  not  make  a 
conscious  profession  of  his  faith  is,  perhaps,  over- 
strained, but  it  is  true  that  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  is  meagre.     Justin's  statement  that 
'•  many   had    been   made  disciples   of  Clni^t,   l/c 
iraiSuiv "  {Apol.  ii.  p.  62)  is  somewhat  straijied 
when  these  words  are  translated,  as  Bingham 
does,  "  from  their  infancy."     The  witness  of  Ire- 
naeus,  who  says   that    "  infantes "  (as   well   as 
^':  parvuli ")  "  renascuntur  in  Deum  "  (ii,  22),  and 
identifies  regeneration  with  baptism  is,  however, 
more  distinct.     That  of  Origen,  however,  that 
the  Church's  practice  was  "  etiam  parvulis  bap- 
tismum  dari  "  {Horn.  viii.  in  Levit.)  is  rendered 
less  so,   by  the  distinction   drawn   by  Irenaeus 
between  the  ^'parvuli "  and  the  "  infantes."^   The 
treatise  in  v/hich  Tertullian  urges  "cunctatio  bap- 
tismi  "  as  the  safer  and  better  course  is  rather 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  contending  against  a 
growing  practice  than  of  one  who  rejects  a  tra- 
dition of  the  universal  Church  {de  Bapt.  c.  18). 
Wall  on  Infint  Baptism  is,  of  course,  the  great 
storehouse  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  primi- 
tive and  "universal  use   of  the   rite  for   infar.t 
children.     It  m;iy  be  noted,  however,  (1.)  that 
the  command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  seems  to  imply 
capacitv  for  discipleship  as  a  condition  of  baptism; 
(2.)  that  the  "  holiness  "  of  Christian  children 
is  made  to  depend,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  not  on  bap- 
tism, but  on   the   fiiith   of  one,  at   least,  of  the 
parents  ;  (3.)  that  the  mention  of  "  households  " 
as  baptized  is,  at  best,  a  precarious  foundation  for 
a  wide  generalisation.     If  baptism  were  thought 
of  as  limited  to  those  who  could  make  a  confession 
of  faith,  it  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion infants  as  not  included  in  the  "  household  " 
that  was  baptized,  any  more  than  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  except  them  if  one  were  speaking  of  a 
whole  household  going  forth  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.     It  may  fairly  be  conceded,  however,  that 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian, the  practice  was  common.     The  further 
question  remained,  at  what  stage  in  their  infancy ; 
and  here  the  answers  varied.     Some  pressed  the 
analogy  of  circumcision  and  argued  for  the  eighth 
day,  but  this  was  i-ejected  by  Cyprian  {Epid.  ad 
Fidum,  lix.  al.  Ixiv.)  and  by  a  Council  of  Car- 
thago under  his  guidance.     Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  a  delay  of  three 
years,  more  or  less,  that  the  child  might  be  able 
to  utter  its  ])r(ifession  of  faith  with  its  own  lips 
{()r<it.   xl.   de   B<tpt.).      The    Council    of   Elvira 
(c.  22)  sanctioneil  the  earlier  age;   but  tliis  was 
done  not  as  resting  on  an  immemorial  j)ractice,  but 
on  a  special  dogmatic   ground,    "(juia   non   suo 
vitio  peccarunt,"  as  though  it  needed  a  justifica- 
tion,     (lenenilly,    except   in   cases   of  necessity, 
their  baptism,  like   that  of  adult  converts,  was 

•  W«'  hnvf.'  In  \x)\\\  Wifw  piiHsngcs  to  contfrit  onrs'-lvos 
with  u  I^titi  trarirtljilton  of  a  Cirrck  oriKitiHl.  A  ()iisH<iKt>  in 
ihf  I>atin  vorhioii  of  (^riK'n's  Hum.  in  l.tic.  xlv.  wcnis  to 
briiiK  '-vi.-ii  cliildruii  who  oie  Jubt  boru  wiiblii  tbu  ruiiKC  of 
the  "  parovdi." 
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postponed  till  the  Easter  following  their  birth 
(Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  22;  C.  AtUissiod.  c.  18; 
August.  Senn.  dc  Temp.  110  ;  Anibros.  de  Muster. 
Pascli.  c.  5.).''  The  case  of  Augustine  shows, 
however,  that  even  a  mother  like  Monica,  act- 
ing, it  may  be,  under  the  intiuence  of  the  feeling 
of  which  Tertullian  had  been  the  spokesman, 
could  postpone  her  child's  baptism  indefinitely, 
only  eager  to  hasten  it  if  there  were  any  immi- 
nent fear  of  death  (August.  Cnnff.  i.  11).<= 
Even  where  baptism  was  postponed,  however,  the 
child  was  claimed  for  Christ,  was  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  made  to  taste  of  the  salt 
which  was  known  as  the  "  mysterium  "  or  "  sacra- 
ment "  of  catechumens  {Ihid.).  [Catkchumkxs.] 
Afteran  interval,  varyingaccording  tothedift'erent 
views  just  stated,  the  child  was  brought  to  the  font, 
stripped  of  its  clothes,  an<l  bajitized,  making  its 
acts  of  renunciation  and  adherence,  if  old  enough, 
with  its  own  lips;  if  still  in  infancy,  through 
its  sponsors.  [Sponsors.]  Where  children  were 
left  orphans,  or  were  deserted  by  their  parents, 
they  were  brought  by  benevolent  Christians, 
who  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  took  charge  of 
them.  The  priest  announced  the  fact  from  the 
altar,  and  the  child  became  the  '■'■  idnmnus  "  or 
foster-child  of  the  person  so  adopting  him  ** 
(1  C.  Vasens.  c.  9). 

Baptism  in  such  cases  was  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  uncertain  duration,  by  confirmation. 
If  a  bishop  were  present  at  the  baptism,  the  rule 
was  that  both  rites  were  administered  in  imme- 
diate Succession.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  taken 
from  the  water  he  received  the  sacred  unction 
and  the  imj)osition  of  hands.  (TertuU.  de  Bajd. 
c,  7,  de  L'csurr.  Cam.  c.  8.)  In  the  absence  of 
the  bishop  there  was,  of  course,  a  delay  ;  but 
the  modern  practice  .of  Protestant  churches  of 
treating  confirmation  as  the  personal  acceptance 
by  the  adult  of  what  had  been  i>romised  by  the 
infant,  was  altogether  tbreign  to  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Church,  as  it  is  now  from  that  of  the 
East.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  inconvenience  which  might  follow 
from  the  i)rolonged  absence  of  the  bishop,  the 
priest  was  allowed  to  administer  confirmation  as 
well  as  bajitism. 

The  admi.ssion  of  the  infant  to  the  privileges 
of  Cnristian  fellowship  did  not,  however,  stop 
here.  Th«'re  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
weighty  evidence  for  infant  communion  as  there 
is  for  infmt  baptism.  It  was  the  recognised 
practice  of  the  African  Church  in  the  time  of 
(Jyprian  (De  laps.  c.  2')).  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  12,  IM)  show  that  it  was 
also  the  custom  of  the  East.  It  was  vehe- 
mently urged  by  Augustine  as  essential  to  the 
complete  salvation  even  of  the  baptized  {E/iuit. 
2M  lid  I!oiiif'(«'.  iJe  Pecrat.  Merit,  i.  2«>)  and  was 
defended  against  the  scorn  of  unbelievers  by  the 
mystic  pseudo-hinnysius  {de  /fieranh,  Ercles. 
vii.  11).  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  the 
Council  of  Mftcon  (c.  «»),  a.d.  .'jSH,  arc  witnesses 
to  its  prevalence  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Gnul.     The  tiriit  intimatioD  of  any  wish  to  stop 


•>  TliP  Suiidny  Vxforr  fcrtiiter  waa  known  \n  ronwqiiencp 
■s  the  "  (Vtivue  Infiuidini." 

•  AnRUslIni  l>laiii««  the  il.lay.  It  Is  tru«».  I>ut  It  Is  with 
reference  to  n  l>itpUiini  In  boyh<Hx!,  not  in  infuncy.  __ 

<>  rh«  word  (Kxurs  In  thi.t  svutv  in  Cttribtlan  rpilaohs. 
(De  Rot«l.  I.  46.) 


it  is  found  in  the  third  Council  of  Tours  (c.  19), 
in  A.D.  81."),  and  that  continued  inoperative  foi 
nearly    three    centuries.      In    thifi    respect    the 
Churches  of  the  Ejist,  as  in  the  case  of  coufirroa 
tion,  follow  in  the  tbotsteps  of  antiquity. 

So  far,  then,  the  child  of  Christian  parent* 
was  met  at  its  birth  with  these  symbol.'-:,  and,  as 
it  was  believed,  assurances  of  salvation.  The 
work  of  moral  training  began  with  the  first  dawn 
of  consciousness.  He  would  be  taught  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  brow,  or  lips,  oj 
chest,  on  rising  or  lying  down  to  sleep,  or  when 
he  bathed  or  i)ut  on  his  clothes  (Tertull.  de  Cor. 
Mil.  c.  2).  Soon  a  pious  parent  would  tell  him 
the  story  of  the  Gospels,  as  Monica  did  to  Augus- 
tine, even  though  unbaptized  (Conff.  i.  17),  or 
give  him  daily  some  te.\ts  of  Scripture  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  as  Leonidas  did  to  Origcn  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  vi.  2).  He  would  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed  .is  things  for  daily  use,  would  be 
taught  to  pray  at  midnight,  at  sunrise,  and  at 
every  meal  (Tertull.  de  Oral.  c.  20).  The  stories 
of  martyrs  who  had  sut!ered,  sometimes  the 
actual  spectacle  of  those  sufferings,  would  kindle 
his  emotions.  The  range  of  instruction  would 
become  wider  as  he  would  be  led  first  to  the 
didactic,  or  sapiential,  books  of  Scripture,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  ;  then  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles:  last  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  historical  books,  and  the  Prophets 
(Hicron.  Epist.  57,  ad  Laetam).  For  his  general 
education,  however,  he  would  have  to  go  to  any 
school  that  might  be  opened,  and  these  were,  for 
four  centuries  or  more,  in  the  hands  of  heathens. 
For  those  who  went  to  such  schools  Homer  was 
still  the  groundwork  of  intellectual  culture 
(August.  Cunjf.  i.  23).  Grammar,  dialectics,  rhe- 
toric, geometry,  completed  the  course  of  teaching 
(Kuseb.  //.  E.  vi.  2).  It  wouhl  be  naturally  a 
time  of  anxious  watchfulness  for  Christian  pa- 
rents. When  this  was  over  the  child  would 
pass  to  the  responsibilities  of  adolescence.  Nega- 
tively we  may  be  sure  that  no  true  Christian 
would  alhnv  his  child  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
games  of  the  circus  or  the  mimes  of  the  theatre ; 
that  wherever  this  was  tolerated  it  would  be 
looked  on  Jis  a  sign  of  spiritual  decav.    [AcroRS.] 

•   [E.  H.  P.] 

CHILDREN,  COMMUNION  OF  [Infant 

COM.MUNION.] 

CHIONIA,  martyr  at  The.ssalonica,  under 
Diocletian,  Ai)ril  1  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae) ; 
April  .{  {Mai-i.  Usuardi)  ;  April  5  (Mart.  Hieron.); 
April  1(5  (Cal.  Ih/zant.).  [C] 

CHIROTHECAE.    [Glovf.s.] 

CHLODOALD,  presbyter  nud  confessor,  is 
comnneniorated  Sept.  7  {Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

CHOIR,  ARCHITKCTURAL  (CAort/f,  Suii;;e!<tHi<  ; 
"Afi^wv).  Every  complete  church  consists  of  at 
least  three  parts  ;  bema  (or  presbytery),  choir, 
and  nave.  The  bema,  entere*!  in  ancient  times 
by  none  but  the  clergy,  was  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  mysteries;  the  choir  was  f«<r 
the  "  clerk.s,"  in  the  widest  sense  of'  the  word  ; 
the  nave  for  the  general  Ixnly  of  the  faithful. 
The  bema  corresjKinds  to  the  space  east  of  the 
altar-rails  (called  the  sanctuary  or  presbytery) 
in  an  ordinary  English  church,  and  the  choir  to 
the  remaining  jnirtion  of  the  chancel.  In  mo- 
nastic churches  the  choir  is  the  place  wher?  the 
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brethren   assemble   to   say   the '  ordinary   daily  ! 
offices. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  ! 
antiquity  of  the  division  between  sanctuary  and 
choir.  Most  of  the  passages  of  ancient  authors 
bearing  upon  the  matter  give  the  impression  that 
the  rail  or  screen  [Cancelli]  separated  the 
whole  space  devoted  to  the  clergy  from  that 
devoted  to  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no 
'  chorus '  distinct  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is,  in 
fact,  probable  that  Honorius  of  Autun  (Gemma 
Animae,  i.  140)  is  right  in  saying  "  olim  in  modum 
coronae  circa  aras  cantantes  stabant,"  though 
his  etvmology  is  wrong.  The  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Toledo,  in  the  7th  century,  quoted 
below,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  in  which 
the  threefold  divi.-ion,  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave, 
is  clearly  recognised.  The  remains  of  ancient 
churches  give  us  but  little  information  on  this 
point,  as  screens  are  the  most  destructible  and 
changeable  portions.  Whon  we  do  meet  with 
authentic  testimony  as  to  the  arrangements  of 
churches,  we  find  generally  that  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  apse  w^as  occupied  by  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  screened  oft"  from  the  rest  of  the 
church,  while  the  choir  was  a  raised  space  im- 
mediately west  of  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary 
[CnuRCii,  p.  375].  Whether  the  Greek  Soleas 
was  identical  with  this  raised  space  or  suggestus 
IS  doubtful. 

The  description  of  a  church  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (ii.  57)  implies  that  bishop,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons  occupied  the  space  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  which  was  set  apart  for 
them,  but  does  not  mention  any  barrier  between 
clerks  and  people.  We  find  however  such  a 
barrier  existing  in  the  4th  century,  when  the 
laity  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  enclosure  set 
apart  for  the  altar  and  the  clergy.  This  appears 
from  the  fuct  that  St.  Ambrose  deprived  the 
emperors  of  the  exceptional  right  which  they 
had  enjoyed  of  passing  within  the  screen  [Can- 
CELLi].  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  25  ;  Theo- 
doret.  //.  E.  v.  18.  To  this  the  emperors  sub- 
mitted ;  and  the  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger 
and  Valentinian  lays  down  that  the  emperors  are 
to  approach  the  altar  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  ottering,  and  to  withdraw  imme- 
diately. In  accordance  with  this  the  Trullan 
council  (canon  69),  while  forbidding  the  laity 
generally  to  enter  the  sanctuary  {'uphv  Quaiaffri,- 
piov),  expressly  permits  the  emperors  to  enter  for 
the  purfKjse  of  olTering  their  gifts,  "according  to 
very  ancient  custom."  This  privilege  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (f  806),  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  Constantine  VI.  if  he  con- 
tracted the  marriage  which  he  was  meditating 
(AiYe  by  Ignatius,  in  Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  p.  584). 

The  name  privil»^ge  which  was  granted  to  empe- 
rors »eem>  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  conceded 
to  nnordained  monks  (Jerome,  Ad  lleliodorum). 

The  4th  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours 
(a.D.  5^)7)  forbids  the  lay  }>eople  to  stand  among 
the  clergy,  whether  at  vigils  or  at  ma.ss,  and  re- 
•«rve»  all  that  portion  of  the  church  which  is  on 
the  altar-side  of  the  scroen  for  the  clerks  engaged 
io  the  ftervice  (choris  psrillentium  clericorum) ; 
yet  the  sanctuary  (sancta  Kanctorum)  was  to  be 
open  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  communi- 
cating both  to  laymen  and  to  women  [('OM- 
ML'Nion],  The  Hame  canon  was  rejieated  in 
effect  by  the  (xiuncil  of  Autun  in  the  year  ^)T2,. 
CHRIST.  ANT. 


So  too  a  Capitulary  of  the  year  744  (art.  9,  ed. 
Baluz.)  forbids  the  laity  to  be  within  the  screen 
in  time  of  divine  service,  whether  mass  or  vigil. 
So  the  council  of  Rome  und'er  Eugenius  II., 
canon  33. 

The  liberty  which  in  Gaul  was  given  to  lay 
people,  of  entering  the  choir  to  communicate, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  in  Africa. 
St.  Augustine  (Serm.  392)  speaks  of  the  screen 
(cancelli)  as  the  place  where  laymen  ordinarily 
communicated  ;  neophytes,  however,  seem  to  have 
drawn  near  the  altar  for  their  first  communion 
(^Serm.  224).  In  Spain  the  fourth  council  of  To- 
ledo (can.  18)  of  the  year  633  enjoins  the  [minis- 
tering] priest  and  deacon  to  communicate  before 
the  altar,  the  rest  of  clerks  in  the  choir,  the 
people  outside  the  choir. 

Women  were  generally  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  choir  {Cone.  Laodic.  c.  44),  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating.  And  although  nuns 
were  probably  excepted  in  ancient  times  (Augus- 
tine, Epist.  iii.),  their  exclusion  seems  in  the  9th 
century  to  have  been  general,  at  least  in  Gaul 
(Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Capitulare,  c.  6).  Ahito, 
bishop  of  Basle  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century 
{Capitulare,  c.  16),  ordains  that  no  woman  should 
approach  the  altar ;  and  that  when  the  altar- 
cloths  required  washing,  they  should  be  taken  off 
by  the  clerks,  and  handed  to  the  women  at  the 
door  of  the  screen.  The  presbyters  wei"e  also  to 
receive  the  women's  offerings  outside  the  screen. 
(Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.  Chorus;  Martene,  De 
Jiitibus  Antiquis,  i.  123  ff.)  [C] 

CHOIK  OF  SINGERS.  {Chorus  Cantor- 
um.)  St.  Augustine  {on  Ps.  149)  says,  "  Chorus 
quid  significet,  multi  norunt  .  .  .  chorus  est  con- 
sessio  cantantium."  Isidore  of  Sevile  gives  the 
definition,  *'  chorus  est  multitudo  in  sacris  col- 
lecta,  et  dictus  chorus  quod  initio  in  modum 
coronae  circum  aras  starent  ft  ita  psallerent." 
This  etymology  is  undoubtedly  false,  but  the 
statement  upon  which  it  is  fovmded  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  the  choir  was  grouped 
round  the  altar,  we  know  that  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  the  choir  had  a  space  assigned  to  it 
in  a  church,  [CiiOiR,  Architkctqral,]  distinct 
from  the  Sanctuary,  which  contained  the  altar. 

"The  choirs  of  our  time,"  says  Amalarius  {de 
Div.  Off.  iii.  4),  early  in  the  9th  contuiy,  "are 
clothed  in  linen  (linum),"  and  he  distinguishes 
between  this  and  tlie  finer  vestment  of  byssus 
which  the  singers  wore  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion (2  Chron.  v.  12).  Compare  Sciiola  Can- 
TOUUM.  [C] 

CHOREPISCOPUS    (Xa,p€7r/n-K07ros)  = 

country  bishop,  vicarius  ejiisroj>i  {Cone.  Anci/r.^ 
Seo-Caesar.,  Antioch.,  &c,,  Isid.  llispal.  De  Offic. 
Eccl.  ii.  6,  &c.),  villanus  episcopus  {Cupit.  Car.  AU 
vii.  187),  vicanus  episcopus  {\\\in:mAY),  as  opposed 
to  the  cathcdralia  episcoj/ua  (Du  Cange) ; — to 
be  distinguished,  as  being  stationary,  from  the 
TTtpw^iVT^s  or  visitator,  who  itinerated,  although 
the  two  beciime  often  confounded  together  : — a 
clasB  of  ministers  between  bishops  proj)er  and 
presbyters,  defined  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Nicene  Canons  tv)  bo  "loco  episcopi  super  villas 
et  monasteria  et  saccrdotcs  villarum  ;"  called 
into  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  tlic!  .'{id  cen- 
tury, and  first  in  Asia  Minor,  in  <ii(l(!r  to  uwci 
the  want  of  episcopal  suj;ervi»ion  in  the  country 
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parts  of  the  now  enlarged  dioceses  without  sub- 
divi^iion  :  —  first  mentioned  in  the  Councils  of 
Aucyra  and  Neo-Caesarea,  A.D.  314-,  and  again  in 
the  Council  of  Nice  (which  is  subscribed  by  fifteen, 
all  from  Asia  Minor  or  Syria);  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  require  restriction  by  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341 ;  and  continuing 
to  exist  in  the  East  until  at  least  the  9th  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  supplanted  by  t^apxoi 
[KxARCHl]: — first  mentioned  in  the  West  in  the 
Coun -il  of  Riez,  A.D.  439  (the  Epistles  of  Pope 
l):unasus  I.  and  of  Leo  M.  respecting  them  being 
fi)ri,'eries),  and  continuing  there  (but  not  in 
Af:i(!a,  principally  in  France)  until  about  the 
I'lth  century,  after  which  the  name  occurs  (in  a 
dt'inee  of  Pope  Damasus  II.  ap.  Sigeb.  in  an.  1U48) 
a^  equivalent  to  archdeacon,  an  office  from  which 
the  Arabic  Nicene  canons  expressly  distinguish  it. 
The  functions  of  chorcpiscopi,  as  well  as  their 
name,  were  of  an  episcopal,  not  of  a  presbytcrial 
kind,  although  limited  to  minor  offices.  They 
overlooked  the  country  district  committed  to 
them,  "loco  episcopi," ordaining  readers, exorcists, 
subdeacons,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  deacons  or  pres- 
byters (and  of  course  not  bishops),  unless  by 
express  permission  of  their  diocesan  bishop.  They 
confirmed  in  their  own  districts,  and  (in  Gaul)  are 
mentioned  as  consecrating  churches  (Du  Cange). 
They  granted  dpTqviicalj  or  letters  dimissory, 
which  country  presbyters  were  forbidden  to  do. 
They  had  also  the  honorary  privilege  (ri/xw- 
/jLfvoi)  of  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  mother  city  church,  which 
country  presbyters  had  not.  (^Conc.  Ancyr.  can. 
xiii.  ;■  Xeo-C'iesar.  can.  xiv. ;  Antioch.  can.  x.  ; 
St.  Basil,  M.  Epist.  181;  Rab.  Maur.  De  Tyistit. 
Cler.  i.  5  ;  <S:c.  &c.)  They  were  held  therefore  to 
have  the  power  of  ordination,  but  to  lack  juris- 
diction, save  subordinately.  And  the  actual  ordi- 
nation of  a  presbyter  by  Timotheus,  a  chorepi- 
scopits,  is  recorded  (Pallad.  Ifist.  Lansiac.  106). 
The  office  also  oflered  an  opportunity  for  a  com- 
promise in  cases  of  schism,  of  which  the  Nicene 
Council  availed  itself,  by  authorising  a  Catholic 
bishoj)  (among  other  alternatives)  to  find  a  place 
as  chorcpiscopus  for  any  reconciled  Novatian 
bishop  {Cone.  AVc.  can.  viii.).  And  the  same 
council  (I-Jpist.  <^7/h.  in  Socrat.  i.  9)  places  recon- 
cile<l  Mcletian  bishops  also  in  a  somewhat  similar 
position,  altliough  not  calling  it  by  the  name 
itself.  It  was  found  also  a  convenient  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  ''  vacant  "  bishops,  when  such  occurred. 
The  office  continued  to  exist  among  the  later 
Eastern  sect*  also :  sc.  among  the  Jacobite 
Syrians,  where  the  chorcpiscopus  proper,  who 
presided  over  a  rural  district,  is  distinguished, 
both  from  a  titular  chorcpiscopus,  more  properlv 
archiprenfiytcr  or  proto-}yijH\  who  was  a  kind  of 
leading  presbyter  in  the  i-piscopal  city,  and  from 
the  TrfpioifVTi]i  or  visitiifor^  who  went  circuit; 
and  among  the  Nestorians,  where  also  both  chor- 
cpiscopus and  irtpioSf i/T^j  existed,  as  distinct 
classes  (Denzinger,  li'it.  (Orient.  Prolctj.  116,  .sq.; 
and  see  also  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons,  cans.  bS  to  7o).  In  both  these  bodies 
the  chorcpiscopi  were  presbyters.  And  in  one 
ritual  they  are  appointed  without  imposition  of 
hands  (Dcnzing.  i6.).  In  the  West,  i.e.  chiefly 
in  Gaul,    the   order   appears  to  hare  prevailed 
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more  widely,  to  have  usurped  episcopal  function* 
without  due  subordination  to  the  diocesans,  and 
to  have  been  also  taken  advantage  of  bv  idle  or 
worldly  diocesans.  In  consequence  it  seems  to 
have  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility,  which 
shewed  it:>elf,  first  in  a  series  of  papal  bulls, 
condemning  them;  headed,  it  is  true,  by  two 
forged  letters  respectively  of  Damasus  I.  and 
Leo  M.  (of  which  the  latter  is  merely  an  inter- 
polated version  of  Cone.  Jlispal.  II.  A.D.  619, 
can.  7,  adding  chorcpiscopi  to  ftrcs'tyteri,  of  which 
latter  the  council  really  treats),  but  continuing  in 
a  more  genuine  form,  from  Leo  III.  down  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  (to  Rodolph,  Archbishop  of  liourges, 
A.D.  864);  the  last  of  whom,  however,  takes 
the  more  moderate  line  of  affirming  chorcpiscopi 
to  be  really  bishops,  and  consequently  refusing 
to  annul  their  oi'dinations  of  presbyters  and 
deacons  (as  previous  popes  had  done),  but  orders 
them  to  keep  within  cjinonical  limits ; — and 
secondly,  in  a  series  of  conciliar  decrees, — Cone. 
Eatispon.  A.D.  800,  in  Cipit.  tit.  iv.  c.  1,  Paris. 
A.D.  829,  lib.  i.  c.  27,  Meld.  A.D.  845,  can.  44, 
Mctens.  A.D.  888,  can.  8,  and  Capitul.  v.  168, 
vi.  119,  vii.  187,  310,  323,  324,— annulling  all 
ejHscopal  acts  o(  chorepiscojn,  and  ordering  them 
to  be  repeated  by  '*  true  "  bishoj)s ;  and  finally 
forbidding  all  further  appointments  of  chorepi- 
scopi  at  all.  The  title  however  lingered  on  for 
some  centuries,  in  France  and  Germany,  as  applied 
to  various  cathedral  dignitaries  in  particular 
cathedrals,  but  in  senses  wholly  irrelevant  to  it« 
original  and  proper  meaning  (see  instance*  in 
Du  Cange). 

That  chorcpiscopi  as  such — i.e.  omitting  the 
cases  of  reconciled  or  vacant  bishops  above  men- 
tioned, of  whose  episcopate  of  course  no  question 
is  made — were  at  first  truly  bishops,  both  in 
East  and  West,  appears  almost  certain,  both  from 
their  name  and  functions,  and  even  from  the 
arguments  of  their  strong  opponents  just  spoken 
of.  If  nothing  more  could  be  urged  against  them, 
than  that  the  Council  of  Neo-Cae.-^area  compared 
them  to  the  70  disciples, — that  the  Council  of 
Antioch  autliorises  their  consecration  by  a  single 
bishop,  ;iud  that  they  actually  were  so  conse- 
crated (the  Antiochene  decree  inif/ht  mean  merely 
nomination  by  the  word  ylffadai,  but  the  actual 
history  seems  to  rule  the  term  to  intend  con- 
secration, and  the  [one]  exceptional  case  of  a 
chorcpiscopus  recorded  [.4c'<f.  Episc.  Ccncttnan. 
ap.  Du  Cange]  in  late  times  to  have  been  or- 
dained by  three  bishops  [in  order  that  he  miijht 
be  a  full  bishop],  merely  proves  the  general  rule 
to  the  contrary), — and  that  they  were  conse- 
crated for  "  villages,"  contrarv  to  canon, — then 
they  certainly  were  bishops.  And  Pope  Nicholas 
expressly  says  that  they  were  so.  Undoubtedly 
they  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  E;ist,  and  were  prac- 
tic^illy  merged  in  archdeacons  in  the  West.  An'i 
the  non-episcopal  nature  of  the  functions  to 
which  they  came  to  be  limited  would  naturally 
lead  to  such  a  result.  The  language  of  the 
canons  and  of  the  Fathers  {e.g.  St.  B;vsil.  M. 
above  quoted,  or  again  St.  Athanasius  [Apol.  ii. 
<'/»/>.  i.  200],  who  distinguishes  them  both  from 
bishops  proper  and  from  presbyters,  and  again 
both  from  city  and  from  country  presbyters), 
naturally  implies  that  at  first  they  were  bishops 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  Th»  special 
rites  in  tbe  East  for  their  apjuiintment  probably 
belong  to  a  time  when   they  had   undoubte<ily 
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there  sunk  down  into  presbyters.  It  ought  to 
be  said,  however,  that  authorities  are  divided 
upon  the  question:  English  writers  mainly  (Be- 
veridge,  Hammond,  Cave,  Bingham,  Routh,  to 
whom  may  be  added  the  weighty  authority  of 
Van  Espen)  asserting  their  episcopal  character, 
while  others  (see  a  list  in  Bing.  II.  xiv.  2,  3, 
to  which  may  be  added  Morinus  and  Du  Cange) 
allege  them  to  have  been  presbyters.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  they  are  not  identical  with 
either  coadjutors  or  suffragans,  properly  so  called  : 
although  they  do  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
such  bishops  as,  e.  g.  the  Bishop  of  Dover  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  in  England,  and  to  the  sunchy 
Irish  and  foreign  and  other  stray  bishops,  who 
are  found  so  numerously  doing  the  work  of 
English  bishops  for  them  in  the  12th  to  the  16th 
centuries,  and  to  the  suffragans  as  intended  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  now  actually  revived  in  England. 
(Bellarm.  De  Clericis,  c.  17  ;  Cellot.  De  Hierarch. 
iv.  14 ;  Morinus,  De  Sac.  Ord.  and  Dissert. ;  De 
Marca,  De  Concord.,  <^c.  ii.  13  ;  Du  Cange  ;  Suicer ; 
Bingham ;  Van  Espen.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHORISTER.    [Cantor.] 

CHRESTIANI.  A  heathen  variation  of  the 
name  Christiani.  Instead  of  Xpiarhs,  the  more 
classical  word,  XpricrThs,  gracious  or  good,  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  or  title 
by  which  Jesus  of  Nazax-eth  was  distinguished, 
and  his  followers  therefore  were  called  Chrestiani. 
The  mistake  is  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tullian,  Lactantius,  and  others,  but  the  name 
having  a  good  signification,  they  do  not  wholly 
reject  it.  Tertullian  however  remonstrates  with 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  for  prosecuting  Chris- 
tians merely  for  their  name,  a  name  which,  ac- 
cording to  either  derivation,  ought  to  command 
admiration  rather  than  hatred.  "  Christianus, 
quantiim  interpretatio  est,  de  unctione  deducitur. 
Sed  et  cum  perperam  Chrestianus  pronunciatur 
a  vobis  (nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penes 
vos)  de  suavitate  vel  benignitate  compositum  est. 
Oditur  ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen 
mnocuum "  (Tertul.  Apol.  c.  3 ;  Bingham,  I. 
i.  11).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISM.  (Mvpou,  Xpiffna]  Chrisma.  The 
latter  word  is  sometimes  feminine:  "miscitat 
ipsara  chrismam,"  Ordo  R(jm.  I.  c.  42.)  The 
nacred  oil  or  unguent  used  in  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  The  term  is  also  used  so  as  to  include 
the  oil  blessed  for  the  unction  of  catechumens  and 
of  the  sick. 

St.  Basil  (DeSpiritu  S.  c.  66  [al.  27])  mentions 
the  blessing  of  the  oil  of  anointing  for  use  in 
baptism  as  one  of  the  observances  derived  from 
the  earliest  times  by  unwritten  tradition.  The 
earliest  extant  testimonies  to  its  use,  whether  in 
baptism  or  in  other  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
are  the  following. 

Tertullian  (De  Jiaptisnv),  c.  7)  nays,  "next, 
coming  forth  from  the  baptismal  font,  we  are 
anointed  with  oil  blessed  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive ordinances,  in  accordance  with  which  iiif-n 
were  anointed  with  oil  from  the  horn  as  a  con- 
Mcration  for  tho  priesthood."  He  seems  to 
regard  the  anointing  with  oil  a«  a  symbol  of  tho 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians. 

St.  Cvprian  {Hjnst.  70,  c.  2,  p.  708,  e<l.  Httrtel) 
•p#(ak»  of  the  oil  sanctified  on  the  altar,  with 
which  the  baptized  are  anointed  [Baitism];  and 
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this  oil,  he  says,  the  her«tics  who  had  no  true 
altar  could  not  have. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43,  §  3, 
and  44,  §  1)  the  direction  is  given,  immediately 
after  baptism,  "  let  the  ministrant  anoint  the 
person  baptized  with  unguent  (/xvpcf}),  saying 
over  it,  '  Lord  God  .  .  grant  that  this  unguent 
may  so  effectually  work  upon  him  that  is  bap- 
tized that  the  sweet  savour  of  Thy  Christ  may 
abide  in  him  fixed  and  firm."  In  this  case,  the 
unguent  was  evidently  perfumed.  Thei-e  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  to  suggest  that  it  had 
undergone  any  previous  consecration. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (^Orat.  48,  in  Julian.^ 
speaks  of  oil  sanctified  or  consecrated  on  the 
spiritual  and  divine  Table ;  Optatus  of  Milevis 
(C.  Donatist.  vii.  p.  102)  says  that  this  ointment 
is  compounded  (conditur)  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  {De  Hierarch.  Eccles. 
c.  4)  mentions  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  consecration  of  it. 

The  privilege  of  consecrating  chrism  was  in 
comparatively  early  times  strictly  confined  to 
the  episcopal  order.  The  twentieth  canon  of  the 
first  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  398)  censures  those 
presbyters  who  ventured  to  prepare  chrism  for 
themselves,  and  desires  them  to  send  a  deacon  or 
subdeacon  to  fetch  the  chrism  from  the  bishop, 
so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  festivities  of  Easter 
Day.  To  the  same  effect  writes  Bishop  Montanus 
to  the  clergy  of  Palencia  and  to  Theoribius 
(Hardouin's  Concilia,  ii.  1143). 

The  greater  quantity  of  chrism  was  probably 
at  this  time  consecrated  immediately  before 
Easter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  con- 
secration was  as  yet  limited  to  a  particular  day  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  canon  above  cited  expresslj' 
lays  it  down  that  the  bishop  might  consecrate 
chrism  at  any  time.  But  in  the  5th  century  it 
became  an  established  custom  to  consecrate  the 
chrism  and  oil  for  use  througRout  the  year  oni 
Maundy  Thursday.  Pope  Leo  complains  in  a- 
letter  to  his  namesake,  the  Emperor  of  the  East" 
(Epist.  156,  p.  1324),  that  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  Proterius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
oblation  was  prevented  and  no  chrism  was  con- 
secrated. Eligius  of  Noyon  (f  658),  preaching 
on  Maundy  Thursday  (Hom.  10  in  Coena  Dom. 
p,  245,  Biblioth.  Fatr.  Co/on.^  speaks  of  chrism 
being  consecrated  on  that  day  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  In  the  empire  the  consecration 
on  Maundy  Thursday  was  enjoined  by  a  capitulary 
of  Charles  the  Great  (Concil.  Germanite,  i.  342); 
yet  at  a  somewhat  later  date  the  custom  had 
probably  not  become  universal ;  for  a  synod  of 
Meaux  of  the  year  845  forfjade  (canon  46)  the 
preparation  of  chrism  on  any  other  day,  ae  if  such 
pre|)aration  was  even  then  not  (juite  unknown. 

The  Gelasian  Sacranientaiy  has  a  Aiissa  Chris- 
m/tlis  ou  Maundy  Thurs(hiy,  referring  to  the 
consecration  both  of  chrism  and  of  oil  for  the 
unction  of  the  sick  (Migne's  J'atrol.  Ixxiv. 
p.  1009).  The  Gregorian  Sacramentary  has  also 
on  the  sanie  day  full  directions  for  the  con- 
secration of  oil  and  chiism  in  the  mass  (j)p.  66- 
*'>'J)',  the  ceremony  consists  of  beu(;diction,  and 
brerithing  on  the  prepared  unguent  [Ami'UI.la]. 
With  this  may  he  cinuynrcAi  the  directions  of  the 
Ordo  Rom.  I.  (Apj).  c.  7,  p.  34),  whit^h  are  pro- 
bably of  about  the  same  age.  Some  of  the  later 
OrdincH  (see  O.  R.  X.  pp.  97,  ff. ;  XV.  pp.  480  f.) 
also  give  directions  for  the  benediotion  of  chrism 
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by  the  pope  on  Maundy  Thurwlay.  It  aj)peare 
from  tlie  Ordv  l.ist  refen-ed  to  that  it  was  at  one 
time  customary  for  the  pope  to  bless  chrism  only 
iQ  the  year  of  his  coronation,  and  every  seventh 
year  afterwards. 

It  a[)p('ars  from  the  Eucholorjion  that  in  the 
Greek  Church  also  the  blessing  of  chrism  is  one 
of  the  ceremonies  of  Maundy  Thursday. 

The  chrism  is  not  simple  oil,  but  oil  mixed 
with  balsam.  Kli!:;ius  oi'  Noyon  {Ilnm.  8,  /n 
Coetux  Do/n.)  tells  us  thai  the  mingling  of  balsam 
■R^ith    the    oil    typifies    the  union    of   regal   and 

•sacerdotal  glory.     Compare  Tertulliau  (Dc  Ikt}>t. 

'7),  cited  above.     And    Gregory    the    Great  (/"« 

-Cantic.  i.  IH)  refers  the  bal.sam  of  Engaddi  to 
that  balsam  which,  mixed  with  oil   and  blesseu 

.  by  the  bishop,  makes  chrism,  typifying  the  gifts 

•  of  the   Holy   Spirit.     F'or   the  Eastern  Church, 

•  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  testifies 
:  (^Hierardi.  Eccl.  c.  4)  that  the  sacred  unguent 
;  (/nupot/)  or  chrism  is  composed  of  fragrant  sub- 
stances. The  modern  receipt  for  its  composition 
(as  given  in  the  Euchologion)  prescribes,  in  fact, 
besides  oil  and  wine,  thirty-six  different  kinds  of 
aromatics. 

For  the  principal  uses  of  chrism,  see  Baptism, 
CoNFiuMATiox,  Ordination.  [C] 

CHRI8MAL  {Chrismale).    (1)  The  vessel  or 
,  flask  in  which   the  consecrated   oil   or   Chrism 
w.is  contained  [Ampulla]. 

(2)  A  vessel  lor  the  reservation  of  the  conse- 
crated Host.  In  the  Kheims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian 
SacramcntKri/  (p.  432,  ed.  Menard)  is  given  a 
"  Praefatio  Chrismalis,"  while  the  Ordo  Romamis 
in  the  corresponding  place  has  the  rubric,  "  Prae- 
fatio vasculi  in  quo  Eucharistia  reconditur."  It 
is  of  this  kind  of  chrismal  that  Egbert  (^Petiit. 
xii.  6 ;  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils,  iii.  428) 
and  Halitgar  {Pcnit.  c.  10,  p.  701,  Migne)  speak, 
as  of  a  vessel  which  the  priest  carried  with 
liim  and  might  lose.  Some,  however,  take  this 
chrismal  for  the  Corporal. 

(3)  A  cloth  used  to  cover  relics.  In  the  Life 
of  Eli<jius,  attributed  to  St,  Ouen  (ii.  71),  we 
read  of  a  miracle  wrought  upon  one  who  rubbed 
his  face  with  the  fringe  of  a  chrismal  which 
covered  the  relics  of  the  saint. 

(4)  Old-English  C/in.wm.  The  white  cloth  laid 
over  the  head  of  one  newly  baptized,  after  the 
unction  with  chrism  [Haitism,  p.  163].  This 
cloth  is  called  in  Theodore's  roe7iitentiitl  (ii.  iv. 
7;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  193)  "  pannus  cris- 
matis;"  in  later  authors,  "  vestis  chrismalis," 
"  chri>malis  panaus,"  "  mitra  baptizatorum," 
"  chri.>mal(.'  capitum."     (Ducange,  s.  r.)     [C] 

(lIRlSMAHirM.  The  ves.<?el  in  which 
chrism  is  kept  (Council  of  Auxerre,  c.  «>).  It  is 
Bomutinu's  however  taken  for  a  reliquary  (Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  De  Mime.  S.  Martini,  iv.  32  ; 
Kortunatus,   \  ita  Getttiani  Paris,  c.  47).     [C] 

CIIRISOM.     [Chrismal.] 

cniUST,  l'ICTURE8  OF.    [Jesus  Curiot 

CN  Am.] 

CHRISTEMPOUKIA.  \^n^rf^,^op,la~the 
sell  I  us;  of  I'hrist — a  name  sometimes  emploved 
in  the  r)th  century  to  ^ignify  simony.  During 
the  ages  of  pers«^cution  there  was  no  place  ibr 
5innoniacal  transactions  :  but  whon  the  higher 
office*  of  the  Church  brought  wealth  and  dignitv 


to  their  possessors,  there  were  not  wanting  am- 
bitious and  worldly  men  who  sought  to  obtain 
such  offices  by  bribeiy  or  other  unworthy  means. 
To  check  ami  prevent  such  discreditable  prac- 
tices, severe  laws  were  enacted  both  in  church  and 
state  a.s  early  as  the  5th  century.  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (c.  2)  decreed  that  if  any  bishop 
gave  ordination  or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  pre- 
ferment of  any  kind  for  money,  he  himself  should 
lose  his  office  and  the  party  so  preferred  be  de- 
posed. Other  like  decrees  occur  in  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  29),  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople under  Gennadius,  A.D.  459;  the  2nd 
Council  of  Orleans,  Bracara,  and  many  others. 
The  imperial  laws  also  were  no  less  stringent  in 
regard  to  this  abuse.  E.g.  it  was  enacted  by  one 
of  Justinian's  Novels  (123,  c.  1),  that  whenever  a 
bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  the  electors  should  take 
an  oath  and  insert  it  in  the  election  paper  that 
they  did  not  choose  him  for  any  gift  or  promise 
or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause,  but  only  be- 
-Tause  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true 
Catholic  faith  and  of  unblamable  life  and  good 
learning.  And  in  another  law  (Novel  137,  c.  2) 
it  is  further  provided  that  the  ])arty  elected 
shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  take  an 
oath  upon  the  holy  Gospels  that  he  neither  gave 
nor  promised  by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter 
will  give  to  his  ordainer  or  to  his  electors,  or 
any  other  person,  anytliing  to  procure  him  an 
ordination.  And  for  any  bishop  to  ordain  another 
without  observing  the  rule  prescribed,  is  depo- 
sition, by  the  same  law,  both  for  himself  and  the 
person  so  ordained. 

These  were  some  of  the  securities  required  by 
the  ancient  Church  against  the  practice  which 
they  stigmatized  by  the  designation  of  Christetn- 
poreia  (Bingham,  iv.  3,  4).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISTENING.     [Bai>tism.] 

CHRISTIACUM  CONCILIUM.  [Cressy.] 

CHRISTIANA,   or  CHRISTINA,   virgin, 

fifya\ofidpTvs,  martyr  at  Tyrus  in  Italy  (?) 
A.D.  2oO,  is  commemorated  July  24  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Pom.  Vet.,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.). 

CHRISTMAS  (Fkstival  of)  (vfxfpa  yt- 
vfdKtos,  TO  ytvfdKia,  Xatalis,  yat<ilitia,  A'a- 
tivitas,  Domini,  &c.  From  the  latter  is  derived 
the  name  of  tlie  day  among  j>eoples  of  the  Latin 
race  [«•.»/.  the  French  A"(x/],  and  also  among  the 
Celtic  nations,  which  were  Christianized  by 
Latin-sj)eakiiig  missionaries.  In  (Jermany  the 
day  is  called  the  Wciftnaihtsfcst  from  the  solemn 
vigils  which  preceded  the  festival  itself  The 
English  Christnuis  [so  the  Dutch  Kcrstmiss^f 
Kvrsmis,  whence  Kerst-nuintd,  a  name  for  De- 
cember], analogous  to  such  forms  as  Candlemas, 
Ijjmmas,  Michaelmas,  Childermas,  sui)erseded 
the  older  name  }'m/^  [Anglo-Saxon,  ('<•"/],  by 
which  the  day  is  still  known  among  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations). 

I.   Origin  of  Fesii*^J. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Jhristiao 
Church  should  have  commemorated  by  an  .lunual 
festival  the  Saviour's  Incarnation.  How  far, 
however,  the  church  was  led  by  the  possession 
of  actual  historical  evidence  to  assign,  as  it  has 
done,  December  25  as  the  date  of  the  Nativity,  ia 
a    matter  on   which   it    is    imoossible    to    speak 
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otherwise  than  most  doubtfully."  On  the  one 
hand,  due  weight  must  be  given  to  the  una- 
nimous agreement  of  the  Western  Church  as  for 
as  the  tradition  can  be  traced  backhand  to  the 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  this  view  by  the 
Eastern  Church  at  an  early  date.  It  is  certainly 
not  altogether  impossible  that  there  may  have 
been  some  trustworthy  tradition,  some  founda- 
tion for  Tertullian's  remark  as  to  the  archives  of 
the  Jews  stored  up  at  Rome,  some  slight  sub- 
stratum of  truth  underlying  the  legend  as  to  the 
investigation  of  the  day  by  Julius  I.  {vide  infra). 
Furthei*,  sundry  independent  considerations, 
astronomical  and  otherwise,  tend  to  make  it 
probable  that  our  Lord's  birth  took  place  near 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  this  point  reference 
may  be  made  to  Seyffarth's  Chronologia  Sacra^ 
which  refers  the  Nativity  to  December  22  (p. 
239),  see  also  Ideler,  Chronologie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385 
sqq.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  argued  on 
various  grounds  in  favour  of  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  the  Nativity  having  been  in  the 
autumn.  Thus  Lightfoot  {Horae  Hehraicae  et 
Talmudicae,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  ed.  Gandell)  would 
make  it  coincide  with  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  associate  it  with  that  Festival  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  Passover  and  Easter, 
Pentecost  and  Whitsuntide  correspond.  His 
arguments  mainly  turn  on  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies ;  e.g.  oui-  Lord  died  in 
Nisan,  and  if  His  ministry  lasted  three  years  and 
a  half,  as  Lightfoot  infers  from  Daniel  ix.  27, 
then  since  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  was  ctwj'  rpiaKovra  apx^fJ-^t'os  (Luke 
iii.  23),  we  have,  reckoning  back  from  His  death, 
Tisri  or  September  for  the  season  of  His  birth. 
Again,  he  infers  from  a  comparison  of  Zechariah 
xiv.  16,  17,  that  it  would  be  most  improbable 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  alone  of  the  thr^e 
great  Jewish  festivals  should  fail  of  the  honour 
by  which  the  Passover  became  exalted  into  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  into  Whitsuntide.  To  decide  the 
matter  thus,  however,  in  the  absence  of  anymore 
tangible  historical  evidence,  is  obviously  unsafe. 
To  the  same  end  but  on  different  grounds  argues 
Jablonsky  {Dissertaiiones  ii.  de  origine  Festi 
NatirAtatis  Christi  in  Ecclesia  Christiana  quo- 
tannis  stato  die  celehrari  soiita,  in  his  Opuscu/a, 
vol,  iii.  pp.  317  sqq.  Amsterdam  1809.  See  also 
Miinter, /^er.SVern  der  He/s^rn,  p.  110, Copenhagen 
1827),  maintaining  for  example  that  St.  Luke's 
statement  (ii.  8),  of  the  shepherds  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  on  the  assumption  of  the  December 
date,  seeing  that  it  would  then  have  been  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  flocks  would  therefore  have 
b<?en  under  shelter.  A  further  discussion,  how- 
ever, on  this  point  rather  belongs  to  the  province 
of  Biblical  Chronology. 

Many  learned  men  have  seen  in  the  particular 
perio.J  at  which  we  ceb.-brate  Christmas,  evidence 
in  favour  of  our  viewing  the  Ciiristian  festival 
i»  an  adaptation  of  previously  existing  Jewish  or 
heathen  festivals;  to  the  more  »tiiking  views  of 
this  kind  we  shall  now  bri«!fly  refer. 

•  Kven  tn  Tery  ••■rly  tlm»>8  ihe  Krw»i  iiiic«rtahity  of  the 
nu  Ut  wan  clf'arty  fflt.  Thus  .J«c«<b.  h.nliop  of  VAi-Hro. 
i"b  578  A.U.),  isquotcd  by  F>lony»lUH  iJar-Salil)!  as  n.iyliiK. 
••  No  on*"  kiiow»  fxaftly  ilx-  cl.iy  i.f  \],(:  nativity  nt  tlic 
\*iTii  thi-  only  U  (fitain,  fmin  what,  Luke  writ««,  that 
H««a»  bom  in  tli*-  niKhl"  (Ajt*«  nauiil,  /libl.  Or.  vol.  il. 

9-  <e.j> 


(a)  Some,  as  Oldermann  (Defesto  Encaeniorum 
Jvdaico,  origine  festi  Nativitatis  Christi,  1715) 
have  viewed  Christmas  as  a  continuation  and 
development  of  the  Jewish  F«ast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, a  festival  of  eight  days'  duration  beginning 
on  Cisleu  25  (=  December  17),  which  was  th« 
anniversary  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  after  the  outrages  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (see  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59 ;  2  Mace.  x. 
1-8  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7,  6).  Still  while 
there  seem  to  be  several  coincidences  between  the 
two  feasts,  such  a  transference  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  of  which  no  hint  whatever  is  given 
in  early  times  is  exceedingly  unlikely. 

(jS)  Others  have  derived  it  from  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Roman  festivals  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  as  the  Saturnalia,  or  the  Sigil- 
laria  which  followed  them,  or  the  Juvenalia 
established  by  Nero.  A  more  striking  parallel, 
however,  than  any  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Brumalia,  or  the  NataVs  Tnvicti  [^Solis],  when 
the  Sun,  then  at  the  winter  solstice,  was,  as  it 
were,  born  anew,  even  as  Christ  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  then  dawned  upon  the  world. 
This  is  the  view  of  Wernsdorf,  De  origine  Sollem- 
nium  Nutalis  Christi  ex  festivitate  Natalis  Invicti. 
Wittenberg  1757  ;  of  Jablonsky  partly  [supra']\ 
also  of  Mr.  King  {Gnostics  and  their  Remains, 
p.  49),  who  derives  the  Roman  festival  from  the 
Mithras-worship  of  the  Sun.  Then  as  Mith- 
raicism  gradually  blended  with  Christianity, 
changing  its  name  but  not  altogether  its  sub- 
stance, many  of  its  ancient  notions  and  rites 
passed  over  too,  and  the  Birthday  of  the  Sun, 
the  visible  manifestation  of  Mithras  himself,  was 
transferred  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  above 
remarks  mav  be  found  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
e.g.  SOLI  INVICTO  ET  LUNAE  AETERNAE 
C.  VETTI  GERMANI  LIB.  DUO  PARATUS  ET 
HERMES  DEDERUNT,  or  fiAin  MI0PA  ANI- 
KHTH  (Gruter,  Inscriptiones  Antiquae,  p.  xxxiii.) 
In  the  legend  on  the  reverse  of  the  coj)per  coins 
of  Constantine,  SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI,  re- 
tained long  after  his  conversion,  there  is  at  once 
an  idea  of  the  ancient  Sun-God,  and  of  the  new 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  supporters  of  this 
theory  cite  various  passages  from  early  Christian 
writers  indicating  a  recognition  of  this  view. 
The  sermon  of  Ambrose,  quoted  by  Jablonsky,  is 
certainly  spurious,  and  is  so  marked  in  the  best 
editions  of  his  works;  it  furnishes,  however,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  an  early  date.  The 
passage  runs  thus,  *'  Bene  quodammodo  sanctum 
hunc  diem  Natalis  Domini  Solcm  novum  vulgus 
appellat,  et  tanta  sui  auctoritate  id  confirmat, 
ut  Judaei  etiam  atque  Gentiles  in  hanc  vocem 
consentiant.  Quod  libenter  amplectandum  nobis 
est,  quia  oriente  Salvatore,  non  solum  humani 
generis  salus,  sed  etiam  solis  ipsius  claritas  in- 
novatur"  (Serm.  6,  in  Appcndice  p.  :5i)7,  etl. 
Beued.).  In  the  Latin  editions  of  Chrysostom  is 
a  homily,  wrongly  ascribed  to  him,  but  jjroliably 
wiitten  not  long  after  his  timt-,  in  which  we  rea(l, 
"Sed  et  Tnvicli  A'a^r/'?^  appellant,  (^iiis  utiijiie 
tarn  iiivictuH  nisi  Dominus  noster,  qui  mortem 
Hubactain  devicit?  Vel  (|uod  dicnnt  Sttlis  esse 
Adtdlcm,  ipse  est  Sol  Jusiitine,  de  quo  Malachias 
proj)heta  dixit,  Orietur  vobi.s  timeiitibtis  uomeB 
ip»ius  Sol  Jufttitiao  et  saniUiK  est  in  pennis  ejus  " 
(Senruj  de  Nntiiitntc  S.  .lounnia  Jfajtintac  ,• 
voL  ii.  1113,  ed.  Paris,  1570).     Leo  the  Great 
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fin-Is  fault  with  the  baneful  persuasion  of  some 
"quibus  haec  dies  solemnitatis  nostrae,  non  tain 
lie  Nativitate  Christi,  qnani  de  novi  ut  diiuiit 
solis  ortu,  honorabilis  vidctur "  (Senn.  22,  §  6, 
vol.  i.  p.  72,  ed.  Balleiini).  Again,  the  same 
fatiier  observes, '*  Sed  hanc  adorandani  in  caelo 
ftt  in  terra  Nativitatem  uullus  nobis  dies  majjis 
quam  hodiernus  insinuat,  et  nova  etiani  in  ele- 
mt'utis  luce  radiante,  coram  (a/,  totam)  sensibus 
uostris  mirabilis  sacramenti  ingerit  claritatem  " 
(  -c/vn.  26,  §  1,  p.  87). 

We  may  further  cite  one  or  two  instances  from 
ancient  Christian  ])oets  :  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn 
Ad  Nafalem  Domini,  thus  speaks  (jCathcmerinon 
xi.  init.,  p.  364,  ed.  Arevalus) : — 

"Quid  est,  quod  arctuni  clrculum 
Sol  jam  ncurrons  de.*<rit  ? 
Cliii>tiisne  tenis  nascitur 
Qui  lucls  augei  tramiiem?" 

Paulinus  of  Nola  also  {Poetna  xiv.  15-19,  p.  382, 
ed.  Muratori) : — 

"  Nam  post  solstltium,  quo  Chrlstns  corpore  uatus 
Sole  novo  gclidae  mutavit  ttmpora  brumae, 
Atque  salutlferum  prae&tans  mortalibus  crtum, 
Piuc  'denle  die,  »  cum  decresct-re  noctes 
Jussit." 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  an  extract  in 
Assemani  (Bibl.  Or.  ii.  16"?)  from  Dionysius  Bar- 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida,  which  shows  traces  of  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  Kast ;  also  to  a  passage 
from  an  anonymous  Syrian  writer,  who  distinctly 
refers  the  ri.xing  of  the  day  to  the  above  cause; 
wo  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  attach  much 
weight  to  this  last  passage.  More  important  for 
our  purpose  is  the  injunction  of  a  council  of  Rome 
(743  A.D.)  "  Ut  nullus  Kalendas  Januarias  et 
broma  (  =  brumalia)  colere  praesumpserit  "  (can. 
9,  Labbe'  vi.  1548),  which  shows  at  auy  rate  that 
for  a  long  time  after  the  fall  of  heathenism, 
many  traces  of  heathen  rites  still  remained.  A 
similar  mention  is  found  also  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Quinisext  Council  (092  A.n.),  ras  ovtu> 
Kcyofxfva'i  KaXauSas  Kai  to  KaKovfuva  BpovfidXia 
(can.  66,  Labbe  vi.  1170). 

(7)  Others  have  even  derived  Christmas  from 
the  Northern  festival  ( Vuie)  in  December,  in 
honour  of  Freya  (cf  Loccenius,  Aiitiq.  Sueo-Goth. 
lib.  i.  c.  5,  Holmiae,  1645;  Scheffer,  Upsalia 
Antiqtia,  p.  296,  Upsal,  1666). 

(5)  Jablonsky,  while  considering,  as  we  have 
said,  that  in  the  festival  of  the  Xntalis  Invidi 
is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of 
our  Lord's  Nativity  by  the  Roman  Church,  main- 
tains (op.  rit.  pp.  361  sqq.)  that  the  Christians 
derived  this  festival  primarily  from  the  Basili- 
dians.  These,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  at  length  below, 
onlebrated  Christ's  baptism  as  being  His  mani- 
festation to  the  world  on  Tubi  11  (  =  Jauuarv  6), 
and  Jalilonsky  argues  that  this  particular  dav 
was  suggested  to  them  by  the  Kgyptian  festival 
of  the  Invenfio  Osiridis  or  Fe^ttiin  Csiridis  nati 
or  rcnati  (cf.  Juvenal  viii.  29;  Athenagoras, 
Ijcgatio,  c.  22,  p.  299,  ed.  Maranus),  itself  a  com- 
memoration of  the  renewed  life  ot  the  sun  tVom 
year  to  year,  which  he  thinks  was  colobrated  on 
that  day.  (On  this  last  point,  however,  much 
doubt  exists.  Wyttenbach,  Aniniadirrsiones  in 
Plutarchi  Moralia  ;  l>e  hide  ct  Osiridc,  p.  366  F, 
tonsiders  that  if  Plutarch's  text  is  correct,  the 
festival  took  place  in  Athyr  or  November,  and 


Kircher,  Oedipus  Aegyjjtiacus,  vol.  if.  part  2,  p. 
262,  would  fix  it  in  Choeac  or  December.) 

(f)  Some  writers  have  argued  that  the  Chri.s- 
tian  festival  was  not  so  much  a  transformation 
of  a  previously  existing  non-Christian  one,  as  an 
independent  festival  set  up  as  a  counter-cele- 
bration at  the  same  time  with  the  heathen  fes- 
tival ;  this  distinction,  however,  is  rather  aj>- 
parent  than  real.  Augusti,  for  example  (I'cnk- 
"vrdi;jhitcn,  vol.  i.  p.  226),  sees  in  it  a  standing 
protest  against  those  sects  which  denied  or  ob- 
scured the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  such 
as  the  Manichaeans,  Gnostics,  Priscillianists,  and 
the  like. 

II.  History  of  Festival. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  earliest  Christian  times 
uniformitv  of  observance  as  to  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  s  Nativity  was  commemorated.  The 
earliest  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  shall  give  it  at  length.  After  speaking  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth,  he  proceeds :  "And 
there  are  some  who  over  curiously  (xepttp- 
ySTtpou)  assign  not  only  the  year  but  even  the 
day  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  which  they  say 
was  in  the  28th  year  of  Augustus,  on  the  25th 
day  of  Pachon.**  And  the  followers  of  Basilides 
celebrate  also  the  day  of  His  baptism  (oj  Tit  airb 
B.  Koi  Tov  ^atrriff^iaros  avruv  T7)v  T}^fpay  (nprd- 
^ov(Ti),  spending  the  night  before  in  readings, 
and  they  say  that  it  was  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Tubi, 
but  some  say  that  it  was  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month.  .  .  .  Further,  some  of  them  say 
that  he  was  born  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  Phar- 
muthi."  (^^'tromata,  lib.  i.  c.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  ed. 
Potter).  The  two  days  here  specified  as  those 
OB  which  the  Nativity  was  celebrated,  Pachon 
25,  and  Pharmuthi  24  or  25,  are  respectively 
May  20,  April  21  or  22  (see  Bede,  De  te}Ji}x>rum 
rationc,  c.  11 ;  Patrol,  xc.  345).  Jablonsky  (op. 
cit.).  and  Le  Nourry  (//»  Clem.  Alex.  opp.  Diss, 
ii.  art.  5)  infer  from  the  language  of  Clement 
that  Tubi  11  or  15  (January  6  or  10)  was  ob- 
•served  by  the  followers  of  Basilides  as  the  day 
of  the  bajUism  as  trell  as  of  the  Xativity.  We 
should  venture  to  doubt  this  idea,  but  it  is  per- 
haps supported  by  the  pa.ssage  cited  below  from 
E]»iphanius.  Gieseler  also  (Kiichcn/cschichtej 
vol.  i.  p.  154,  ed.  3)  considers  the  inference  in- 
correct. 

We  may  probably  assume  the  above-quoted 
passage  to  be  decisive  against  any  general  cele- 
bration of  the  Nativity  in  Clement's  time.  Pos- 
sibly indeed,  though  as  we  have  already  said  the 
inference  seems  doubtful,  he  may  refer  to  a  cele- 
bration of  the  day  by  some  of  the  sects  of  the 
time,  since  he  speaks  of  the  Basilidians  "observ- 
ing also  the  day  of  the  baptism."  Further,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Clement  rather  censured  the 
attempt  to  fix  accurately  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  itself  conclusive  evidence  against  a  general 
recognition  of  the  festival  in  Clement's  time. 

It  was  the  general  custom  in  early  times,  in 
the  East,  to  fix  the  Nativity  on  January  ♦'),  which 
thus  served  as  the  anniversary  both  for  the  Birth 

»>  Idcler  (op.  cit.  II.  S87  n.)  FUggefits  a?  a  r^'anon  for  this 
taxing  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  that  bear- 
ing Christ  was  bom  in  the  9th  month,  they  referred  it  tc 
the  Oih  month  of  their  own  calendar. 
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and  the  Epiphany.  An  illustration  of  this,  not 
however  ap))lyiiig  to  an  Oriental  Church,  may 
jH'rliap.s  bo  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  visit 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
to  a  church  with  the  view  of  seeming  in  accord 
with  the  religion  of  his  soldiery.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (lib.  xxi.  c.  2)  speaks  of  this  visit 
as  taking  place  on  the  Epiphany  ("  feriarum  die 
quern  celebrantes  mense  Jauuario  Christiani  Epi- 
phania  dictitant  "),  and  Zonaras  (Annal.  lib.  xiii. 
c.  11)  on  the  Nativity  (ttjs  yev^QXiov  crccTripos 
iiixipas  i(p((TTr)Kv(as).  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  the  references  may  be  to  different  events. 

To  derive  illustrations  of  the  practice  from 
distinctly  Eastern  sources,  we  may  refer  in  the 
first  place  to  a  letter  attributed  to  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  professes  to  be  addressed  by  him 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  this  subject.  This 
letter,  though  a  palpable  forgery,  affords  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice 
of  combining  the  two  feasts  on  January  6.  We 
derive  our  knowledge  of  it  from  two  sources : 
(1)  a  summary  of  it  given  in  a  letter,  Be  Nati- 
vitate  Domini,  of  John,  bishop  of  Nicaea  (end  of 
the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th  century)  to 
ZachariaSjCatholicos  of  Armenia  Major  (Combefis, 
Haeresis  Monothelit.  pp.  298  sqq.) ;  and  (2)  an 
anonymous  ^PLvajKaia  Zi-^yqais,  published  by 
Cotelier  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Paris  {Pa- 
ires  ApostoHct,  i.  316,  ed.  1724).  The  general 
substance  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany  on 
the  same  day,  seeing  that  as  he  went  in  person 
to  scenes  commemorated  by  these  events,  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Jordan,  it  was  difficult  to  perform 
both  journeys  in  one  day,  and  the  services  were 
necessarily  mutilated.  He  therefore  requests  in- 
formation as  to  the  proper  day  of  the  Nativity, 
adding  that  Titus  carried  away  to  Rome  the 
archives  of  the  Jews  from  which  the  fact  might 
be  cleared  up.  (For  this  point,  cf.  Tertullian 
contra  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.)  The  pope  in 
ansuer  declares  that  he  has  examined  the  records 
and  finds  that  December  25  is  the  day  on  which 
the  Nativity  should  be  held.  The  latter  of  the 
two  documents  we  have  referred  to  adds  that 
this  decision  caused  much  murmuring — "  Now 
at  that  time  Gregory  Theologus  [Nazianzen] 
was  at  Constantinople,  and  there  arose  no  small 
murmuring  among  the  citizens,  as  though  he  had 
been  dividing  the  feast,  and  they  said.  Thou  hast 
divided  the  feast,  and  art  casting  us  into  idol- 
atry." According  to  this  document  the  name  of 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  question  was  Juvenal, 
a  successor  of  Cyril  (see  Cyril.  Hierosol.  p.  370, 
ed.  Touttffe)." 

A  possible  allusion  to  this  affair  may  be  cited 

•  The  iinhlHt'>ricat  character  of  tht-se  dfxjunients  1h 
««jUHlly  obvious  whr;ihf:r  wfc  take  Cyril  or  Juvenal  ;  for 
Julius  waM  dead  ri«mrly  a  wntury  before  the  time  of  the 
latu-r.  AKiin  a.s  forCyrii,  the  leiur,  acconlitiK  toOHelier'H 
•bvlinin  c/jTe*  tlon,  clairnH  U)  b"  writu  n  not  by  tltj*  well- 
known  Cyril  ("who  wrote  to  CoriHiHtitiiie"  'leg.  Con- 
MAfitiuH]  C'lncfinifiK  'he  ap[>«;arancc  of  ih<'  luiiiinouH  croNH 
oviT  JtTUJtuletn).  but  u  later  one  In  the  linic  o(  Valerius, 
mention' <1  by  Kplphanius  {ffaer.  Ixvi.  2o).  This  howevr-r 
ii"  in»i«A*.il.l.',  for  lb»-  end  of  the  pontiflc.itc  of  Juliu«  only 
jMt  (ivxrlaps  that  of  Cyril.  Kven  if,  iti  iiplu-  of  the  Uler. 
wr  r  fired  It  t<i  Cyril  I.,  we  are  no  Uii.-r  olT,  T-r  it  Im 
cl»-«r  lli„t  lh«'  prrtctlce  of  c  lebrii  Iiik  ih<-  NiiHv  ty  nnd  the 
tplphuny  together  C4jnilnued  In  Jei  uwl'  ni  after  lim  time. 


from  the  Laudatin  S.  Sfephani  by  Basil  of  Se- 
leucia,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  (Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxv.  469),  w^ho  says  of 
Juvenal  that  he  "  began  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
and  adorable  salvation-bringing  Nativity  of  the 
Lord,"  which  not  improbably  means  celebrated 
as  a  distinct  festival.  Possibly  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  Juvenal  initiated  some 
change  in  accordance  with  the  Western  practice, 
which  was  then  explained  as  a  direct  action  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  was  finally  associated  with  the 
more  famous  name  of  Cyril. 

To  show  that  the  change  was  not  at  once  made 
in  Palestine,  we  may  further  appeal  to  the  Latin 
homily  Pe  Nativitatc  Domini,  found  in  Latin  edi- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  which  though  not  received 
as  a  genuine  writing  of  that  Father,  is  assigned 
by  Touttee  {op.  cit.  p.  369)  to  the  4th  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  5th.  The  writer  is  con- 
tending that  the  Western  plan  of  dividing  the 
festivals  is  correct,  and  finds  fault  with  Orientals 
who  clung  to  their  old  method  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  know  best  in  whose  land  our 
Lord's  earthly  life  was  past  (Chrysostom,  vol.  i. 
p.  1116,  ed.  Paris,  1570). 

Important  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  de- 
rived from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  {Topographia 
Christiana,  lib.  v. ;  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxviii.  197), 
who  after  referring  to  the  message  of  the  angel 
to  Zacharias  and  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Eliza- 
beth, says  that  Christians  concur  in  celebrating 
the  Nativity  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Choeac  28 
(  =  December  24),  "but  the  peo])le  of  Jerusalem, 
as  though  from  what  the  blessed  Luke  says 
that  Christ  was  baptized  when  '  beginning  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,'  celebrate  the  Nativity 
on  the  Epiphany."  He  then  appears  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  right  in  supposing 
that  our  Lord's  baptism  fell  on  the  anniversary 
of  His  birth,  but  that  the  Church  had  wisely 
postponed  the  celebration  of  "one  of  these  events 
for  twelve  days  lest  either  festival  should  meet 
with  insufficient  attention.  Thus  Jerusalem  was 
incorrect  in  taking  the  later  day  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Nativity.  "But  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  alone  by  a  reasonable  conjecture,  yet 
not  accurately,  celebrate  [the  Nativity]  on  the 
Epiphany,  and  on  the  Nativity  they  celebrate 
the  memory  of  David  and  of  James  the  Apostle." 
We  further  gather  from  the  letter  of  John  of 
Nicaea  already  referred  to  {op.  cit.  1141)  that  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  appealed  to  the  authorit}' 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  for  their  practice 
of  celebrating  the  Nativity  on  January  6.  He 
adds  that  in  the  time  of  Honorius  the  i)atriarchs 
of  Constantinople  (Chrysostom),  Alexandria,  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch  formally  acquiesced  in  the 
Western  plan. 

We  shall  now  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  agreed  in  this 
mutter  with  that  of  tlie  Church  of  Jerusalem.  In 
liis  notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  Pre- 
face, Canons  and  Constituti(»ns  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, Aln-ahaiii  Kcchehfusis  cites  from  the  (Constitu- 
tions of  the  Alexandrian  Cliurch,  "  [ii,  die  atdcin 
Isativitiilis  ct  /■.pi/)ha/ii((e  eo  tempore  quo  conci- 
lium Nicaonum  coactum  fuit,  prae(;(;perunt  »!Jun 
patres  ut  noctu  niissa  ((debretur  "  (Labbc  ii.  402). 

Cassian''  again  {CoUatio  x.  c.  2  ;  Patrol,  xiix. 

"*  It  would  almoHt  seem  aH  though  there  were  Kroiiiulu 
for  b«;llevlng  the  change  to  have  taken  place  in  Kj{ypt  by 
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820)  upeaks  of  it  as  the  custom  in  Egypt  iu  his 
d;iy :  "Intra  Aegypti  regionem  mos  iste  aDtii]ua 
tra'litiouu  servatur,  ut  peru;to  Epiphanionim 
die  quein  provinciae  illius  sacenlotes  vcl  Doini- 
iiici  Baptismi,  vel  secundum  carncm  Nativitatis 
Cvsse  defiuiuut,  et  idciico  utriusque  sacramenti 
solemuitatem  non  bifarie  ut  in  occiduis  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  una  diei  hujus  festivitate  conade- 
Uant  .  .  .  ."  (cf.  Isidore,  Dc  Keel.  Of.  i.  27); 
Genuadius  (Z)«  Scrijtoribus  E -clesi'ist'cis,  c. ')8  ; 
Patrol.  Iviii.  1092)  speaks  of  a  certain  Bishop 
Timotheus  who  composed  a  book,  not  now  extant, 
OD  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  '•  quam  credit  in 
Epipliania  lactam. "  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
vhat  we  have  already  saiil  of  the  Egyptian  ])rac- 
tice  tliis  may  refer  to  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  next  pass  on  to  notice  the  evidence  for  the 
practice  of  the  Armenians  in  this  matter.  Euthy- 
niius  (/*'/;w/ /jV/  Do;/inati<a,  tit.  23;  Patrol.  Gr. 
cxxx.  117"))  says  of  them  :  ''These  deny  the  birth 
of  Christ  according  to  tlie  flesh  and  the  mystery 
of  the  true  Incarnation,  saying  that  they  took 
place  only  in  appearance ;  nor  do  they  celebrate 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Mother  of  Go  1  on  the 
day  that  we  celebrate  it,  that  is  on  March  25, 
as  the  inspired  Fathers,  the  great  Athauasius  * 
and  John  Chrysostom  and  those  of  their  time 
and  after  their  time  have  handed  it  down  to 
us,  but  on  January  5  ;  in  a  very  short  time  they 
fancifully  and  obscurely  pretend  that  they  cele- 
brate the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity  and 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  to  the  deceiving  of  the 
uucorrupt  and  not  according  to  truth."  Similar 
evidence  is  forthcoming  from  Nicephorus  {Hist. 
Eccles.  xviii.  5.} ;  Patrol.  Gr.  cxlvii.  440)  :  "  They 
deny  also  the  Nativity  of  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  say  that  He  was  born  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  and  differing  from  us  who  observe  them 
separately,  they  extend  the  fast  to  the  15th 
[doubtless  for  te'  here  we  should  read  «']  day  of 
the  month  January,  and  celebrate  together  the 
Annunciation  and  Nativity  and  Baptism."  The 
inquiry  of  tlie  Armenian  Catholicos  Zacharias  from 
John  of  Nicaea,  whicli  called  forth  the  letter  of 
the  latter,  is  also  evidence  throwing  a  light  upon 
the  matter  in  question. 

We  shall  next  cite  from  the  answers  of 
John,  bishop  of  Citrum,  to  Constantine  Cabasilas, 
archl)ishop  of  Dyrrachium  (quoted  bv  Cotelier, 
Patns  Apo.-t  lUci,  i.  316,  ed.  1724,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  Paris,  though  not  given  in  the 
printed  editions,  as  Leunclavius.  Jtis  Graeco-Ro' 
vianuin,  p.  32.3)  :  "  We  abolish  the  twelve  days' 
[fast]  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  fast  of  the  Arme- 
nians. For  they  fast  for  these  twelve  days  before 
E|>iphany,  and  so  celebrate  together  on  the  fifth 
of  .January  the  three  feasts:  I  mean  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ." 
He  |)roceeds  to  attribute  this  to  the  hercsiarch 
Ichanius,  who  held  Docetic  views. 

Cotelier  further  quotes  from  a  MS.  in  the  same 


rnfslanV  time ;  fbr  tn  the  boadlnf^c  of  «  homily  by  PanI, 
l)i^lif>|)  <>l  Kni^Mi.  ilellvcrrd  at  Ab-xntidria  b«-f«>rc  C>'rll.  we 
find  Kt\fiti(ra  Kff"  Xotojc  (=  I>»H-enilt«>r  2ri)  ...«;«  ttji'  y^v 
yrjtfit'  roil  ari'piov  rjfjiwr  'IrjaoO  \pnrTOV.  {('one.  Jiphtt. 
Par.-<  ill  c.  .31  ;  I,abl>e,  ill.  1095.) 

•  I'hp  writer  liore  doubtlr!i,H  HppoaU  to  the  Qnaestiovtt 
ad  Aiit'ochu.n  Inicm,  55  (/'airo/.  (/r.  x.\viii.  632\  oucc 
attrilmled  to  Atliana.siu.\  but  uuiverbally  acknou Irdgiil 
oow  to  1)6  spnrluus 


Library  a  form  of  renunciation  to  be  gone  through 
by  Armenian  heretics  on  joining  the  Romnu 
Church.  Among  other  things  is,  "  If  any  one 
does  not  celebrate  on  March  25  the  Annunciation, 
and  on  December  25  the  Nativitv  of  Christ, 
let  him  be  Anathema."  He  had  previouslv  (op. 
cit.  p.  238)  j>rinted  from  the  same  MS.  an  attack 
on  the  SjcTCTfBrjs  dpr)<TK(la  ruv  KaKiaTwif  'Apuf- 
vluy,  where  we  iind  :  "  And  on  J;tnu:iry  5  in  the 
evening,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. .  ,  .  And  in  the  morning  they  celebrate 
the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Liturgy  thf 
Holy  Epiphany." 

Finally,  for  the  Armenian  practice  reference 
may  be  made  to  two  invectives  (\6yoi  o-ttjAj- 
TfuriKoi)  of  Isaac,  Catholicos  of  Armenia,  in  the 
11th  or  12th  century  (i.  3,  ii,  10.  Conibefis,  I/aere- 
sis  Mono'lielit.  pj».  333,  405).  The  modern  Arme- 
nian Church  still  retains  this  practice  (Neale, 
Hohj  F.nstirn  Church,  Introd.  p.  741). 

The  Western  Church,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  matter  back,  seems  to  have  kept  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany  always 
distinct.'  Jerome  says  unhesitatingly  (Comm.  in 
E~ech.  i.  1,  vol.  V.  6,  ed.  Bened.) :  "  Et  dies 
Epiphaniorum  hucusque  venerabilis  est,  ivni  ut 
quidam  putant  N  'talis  in  carne,  tunc  cnim  ab- 
sconditus  est,  et  non  apparnit." 

We  may  cite  the  very  ancient  Calendarium 
Carthaginense  (Patrol,  xiii.  1227),  which  marks 
December  25  thus:  "  viii.  Kal.  Jan.  Domini 
"Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Filii  Dei,"  with  a  note  of  the 
Fpiuhany  on  Jan.  6.  We  shall  only  cite  here 
floni  two  other  ancient  calendars,  that  of  Buohe- 
rius  and  the  Leonine,  which  Muratori  (De  i?f'>J*s 
I.itunjicis,  c.  4)  refers  approximately  to  the  dates 
35.5,  488  .\.D.  respectively.  These  .severally 
mark  the  day,  "  Natus  Christus  in  Bethlehem 
Judae,"  "  Natale  Domini  "  (/.  c).  Other  Litur- 
giciil  monuments  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

Evidence,  however,  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  Epiphany  was  pro- 
bably the  older  of  the  two  festivals,  and  there- 
fore in  some  respects  the  more  important,  for 
the  ancient  Ordo  Poiiunius  (In  vigilia  Theo- 
phaniae,  p.  21,  ed.  Hittorp.  Cologne,  15»38) 
remarks:  ''Nee  hoc  practereuudum  est,  quod 
secunda  Nativitas  Christi  (i.r.  the  Epiphany),  tot 
illustrata  mysteriis,  honoratior  sit  quam  prima 
(i.e.  Christmas)."  Still  this  is  after  all  only  a 
matter  of  relative  importance,  ami  the  Nativity 
is  evidently  accounted  a  festival  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  Leonine  Sjicramentary,  which  is  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  Ordo  which  Hittorp  refers 
to  the  time  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
change  of  the  «lay  to  December  25,  in  accordance 
with  the  Western  plan,  began  to  take  place  in 
the  E;ist  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
The  old  way  was  that  believed  in  by  Ephrem 
Syrufi  (ob.  378  A.n.),  who  is  cited  as  saying,  "  On 
the  10th  day  [of  March]  was  His  Conception, 
and  on  the  6th  day  [of  Januarv]  was  His  Na- 
tivity "  (Assemani,  PiU.  (fr.  ii.  16.'.).  The 
change,  however,  must  have  been  gradual.     For, 


'  It  will  be  notlc*^!  that  the  Wrtt^m  Chtjrch  marks 
the  Kplpliauy  by  a  'irrrk  name,  and  the  Nativity  by  a 
Latin  n.im*".  It  is  a  rea.'soiiabb'  Inference  that  the  former 
took  It."*  rise  in  tlie  hlast,  and  was  tbenw  Intnnlnced  Into 
the  West ;  while  the  latter  a«  n  separate  festival  was  ot 
dbtlnctly  Western  growth. 
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to  say  n  )thiag  of  Armenians,  we  find  Epiphanlus 
sjiving  (Haer.  li.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  446,  ed.  Petavius) : 
*'  For  since  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  January, 
that  is,  viii.  Id.  Jan.  which  is  according  to  the 
Romans  January  5,  according  to  the  Egyptians 
Tubi  11,  according  to  the  Syrians  or  the  Greeks 
Audyneus  6,  according  to  the  Cyprians  or  Sala- 
minians  the  5th  of  the  5th  month,  according  to 
the  Paphians  Julus  14,  according  to  the  Arabians 
Aleom  21,  according  to  the  Cappadocians  Atarta 
13,  according  to  the  Hebrews  Tibieth  (Tebeth) 
13,  according  to  the  Athenians  Maemacterion  6 
.  .  .  ."  It  does  not  appear  whether  Epiphanius 
means  that  all  these  nations  celebrated  the 
Nativity  on  the  day  thus  indicated :  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  is  merely  giving  the  various 
equivalents  for  the  day  in  different  systems  of 
reckoning.  Indeed  his  mention  of  the  Romans 
is  perhaps  conclusive. 

The  most  important  piece  of  evidence,  however, 
towards  fixing  the  date  of  the  change  in  the  East 
by  which  December  25  became  recognized  as  the 
day  of  the  Nativity  is  to  be  found  in  a  Homily 
of  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  els  rrju 
yevidkiov  r]ixepav  tov  "Six'Tripos  ri/uLuv  'ItjcoO 
XpiffTov  (vol.  ii.  p.  354,  ei.  Montfaucou),  which 
Montfaucon  (p.  352)  s  gives  strong  reasons  for 
believing  to  have  been  delivered  on  December  25, 
386.  After  saying  how  earnestly  he  had  wished 
to  see  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  a  congregation 
like  that  which  was  then  xnet  togethei',  Chry- 
sostom proceeds  :  "  Nevertheless  it  is  not  yet  the 
tenth  year  since  this  day  has  been  made  manifest 
and  plain  to  us,  still  as  though  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  beginning  (avwdeu)  and 
many  years  ago,  it  has  flourished  thus  through 
your  zeal.  And  so  a  man  would  not  err  who 
should  call  it  at  once  new  and  ancient, — new, 
in  that  it  has  recently  been  made  known  to  us ; 
but  old  and  ancient,  in  that  it  has  speedily  won 

an  equality  with  older  festivals "     And  as 

plants  of  good  stock  speedily  grow  up  and  pro- 
duce fruit,  "  so  this  day  too,  known  from  the 
b*iginning    to  those   who  inhabit  the  West,  but 

brought  to  us  not  many  years  ago "  The 

change,  however,  at  first  meets  with  opposition. 
"I  know  well,"  he  adds,  "that  many  even  yet 
dispute  with  one  another  about  it,  some  finding 
fault  with  it  and  others  defeniling  it,  ...  .  since 
it  is  old  and  ancient,  for  the  prophets  already 
foretold  His  birth,  and  from  the  beginning  it  has 
Uen  manifest  and  notable  to  the  dwellers  from 
Thrace  even  to  GadeH,"  Again  (§  2)  he  refers 
hi»  hearers  to  the  archives  at  Rome  as  a  source 
whence  certain  evidence  on  the  point  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  adds  "  from  those  who  have  an  accurate 
kQowle<lge  of  the,-,e  tilings  and  inhabit  that  city, 
havfc  we  received  this  day.  For  they  who  dwell 
there,  objw^rving  it  from  Vie  he(jinniiuj  and  by  old 
tradition,  themsfdves  sent  to  us  now  the  know- 
ledge of  It."  Again  (§5)  after  fixing  April  as 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  he  arrives  for  the 
Nativity  at   the   month   Apellaeus  (December), 


«  Montfnacon  h<Te  dt«i  Athananliis  (Frag,  f'ornm.  in 
Mnlfh  v., I.  I  p  1025,  <d.  \'^tt'<l.  1787)  uh  oij«akltiK  of 
lx".ifitK-r  25  an  thp  Nativity  Hut  In  t]n-  flrni  pliiw  Mi«- 
Be<i''l,r  (iiK-.  Hitorn  hiul  connid'-rablf  floul/tof  thr- K' nulrio- 
D**"  '.f  ih»»  fraKTncnt  ("  h1  tHjo  (ii>^ri»'  Hptirinrri  (mIiiimIihii 
»u»fK-«tum  vid'itir,  In  quo  mtii  pl'-rnqin- ^uftwaTJ ");  hikI 
In  tfi-  ii»-xt.  ii  II.-.III1I  rutli#r  \h-  il»'aih  of  HorwJ  v^l.ich  l« 
lnfli<^u<l  than  the  birth  of  our  I^rd. 


"  this  present  month,  in  which  we  celebrate  the 
day." 

From  the  above-quoted  language  of  Chry- 
sostom, we  may  notice  ;  (1)  that  about  the  year 
386  A.D.  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  as  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  Epiphany,  was  a  no- 
velty of  a  few  years'  standing  in  the  East ;  (2)  that 
Chrysostom  believed  that  the  Western  Church 
had  celebrated  an  independent  festival  "  from 
the  beginning  and  by  old  tradition  ;"  (3)  that  the 
change  was  met  with  opposition,  and  therefore 
would  be  gradual. 

Combining,  then,  Chrysostom's  definite  testi- 
mony with  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  had,  perhaps 
a  little  before  this  time,  concurred  with  the  old 
Eastern  view,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  the  change  was  tacitly  recognized  at 
Alexandria,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  except  in 
those  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church  where  the  old 
plan  was  still  continued  (Jerusalem  possibly  and 
Armenia  certainly),  the  Western  plan  was  being 
gradually  adopted  in  the  period  which  we  may 
roughly  define  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century. 

Whether  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  Church  observed  the  Nativity 
on  December  25,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
date  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Apostolic  Con,' 
stitutlons  (see  the  Article)  being  so  doubtful, 
we  shall  merely  cite  from  them  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point:  "Observe  the  days  of 
the  festivals,  brethren,  and  first  the  Nativity, 
and  let  this  be  celebrated  by  you  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  After  this  let  the  Epi- 
phany be  very  greatly  honoured  in  your  eyes, 
on  which  the  Lord  revealed  to  you  His  Own 
Godhead  ;  and  let  this  be  held  on  the  6th  daj 
of  the  tenth  month  "  (v.  13  ;  cf.  also  viii.  3.^, 
where  the  two  festivals 'are  again  distinguished). 
Cotelier  in  his  introduction  (op.  cit.  p.  197)  also 
cites  a  passage  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Anastasius 
which  professes  to  be  quoted  from  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  in  the  present  text  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  found  :  "  For  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem, 
€u  iJ.7}y\  Kara  A-lyvTrriovs  XoiaK  /ce'  [probably  a  mis- 
take for  Kd'.  which  =  December  25]  copa  efiSSfxrj 
T^s  Tj/jLtpas  ^  (CTtIv  irph  oktw  KaXavSwif  'lavova- 
piccv. 

The  result  of  all  this  investigation  then 
is  roughly  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Church  there  is  no  certain  evidence  pointing  to  a 
general  celebration  of  the  Nativity  on  December 
25  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Till  then  it 
had  been  held  on  January  6  in  conjunction  with 
the  E|>iphany,  and  even  after  this  date  some 
churches  of  the  East  retained  for  some  time 
their  old  plan. 

In  the  West  we  are  told  that  the  festival  had 
been  recognized,  and  celebrated  on  December  25 
"  from  the  beginning."  We  are  not  able  to  ])roduce 
any  very  anr;icnt  witnes.ses  from  Western  Fathers, 
but  may  fairly  assume  that  it  had  existed  sulL- 
ciently  long  for  Chrysostom  to  be  able  to  use 
reasonably  and  without  fear  of  contradiction 
such  a  word  as  6.i/w6tv.  We  have  also  called 
att'-ntion  to  tho  recognition  of  it  in  .'.nci*.ut 
calcndaro. 

Since  the  time  of  (Chrysostom,  the  Nativity  hnn 
U'cn  received  by  all  ('hurdu'S  of  ('bristendoni  UH 
one  of  their  iriost  iiiiport;uit  festivals.  Tiius,  in 
a  sermon  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nvsku,  but 
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r>f  doubtful  authenticity,  it  is  said:  "Now  is 
heard  accordant  throughout  the  whole  inhabited 
world  the  sound  of  them  tliat  celebrate  the 
feast  "  {Patrol.  Or.  xlvi.  1148).  Chrysostom  (//i 
Li.  I'hilo'joniuin  4,  vol.  i.  497)  speaks  oi  it  as 
second  in  iin])ortance  to  no  festival,  "  wliich  a 
man  would  not  be  wrong  in  calling  the  chief 
(/xTjTpf^TToAty)  of  all  festivals." 

Several  sermons  are  extant  of  Pope  Leo  I.  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  further  exemplifying 
this  statement  {Senn.  21-30,  vol.  i.  pp.  64  sqq. 
ed.  Balleriui). 

It  is  curious  that  in  one  of  his  epistles  Augustine 
does  not  seem  to  rocotjnize  the  Nativity  as  a  fes- 
tival of  the  first  order,  where  after  referring  to 
the  Divine  institution  of  tlie  Sacraments,  he  i)ro- 
reeds  to  those  tilings  "  (juae  non  scripta  sed  Ira- 
dita  cusrodimu!.  "  on  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Church,  "sicut  quod  Domini  Passio  et 
Resurrectio  et  Ascensio  in  caelum  et  Adventus 
de  caelo  Spiritus  Sancti  nnniversaria  solemnitate 
celebrantur"  (Epist.  54  §  1  [olim  118];  J'atro/. 
x.xxiii.  2U0)  Yet  he  deemed  the  festival  of  such 
importance  that  he  has  written  not  a  few  sermons 
for  the  day,  showing  the  celebration  of  this  festival 
in  Africa  (see  .-erm.  184-196,  369-372;  Jdtrol. 
ixxviii.  995  sqq.,  xxxix.  1655  sqq. ;  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  latter  group,  however,  is  doubtful). 

III.  Liturgical  Notices. 

The  Roman  Church  evidently  accounted  the 
Nativity  one  of  tlie  most  important  feasts  from 
very  early  times.  Their  earliest  Sacramentary, 
that  of  Pope  Leo,  contains  nine  Masses  for  the 
day  (vol.  ii.  148  sqq.).  There  is,  however,  no 
notice  of  a  Vigil.  In  the  Preface  in  the  first  Mass 
it  is  said  :  "  Quoniam  quidcjuid  Christianae  pro- 
fessionis  devotione  celebratur,  de  hac  suniit  solein- 
nitati  principiuin,  et  in  hu jus  muneris  mysterio 
continetur."  See  again  the  Preface  in  the  seventh 
Mass:  "Atcjue  ideo  sicut  primis  fideVibus  extitit 
in  sui  credulitate  pretiosum,  ita  nunc  excusa- 
bilem  conscientiam  non  relincjuit,  quae  salutaris 
mysterii  veritatem,  toto  etiam  mundo  testifi- 
cante  non  sequitur." 

In  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  four  Masses 
altogether  are  given  :  (1)  For  the  Vigil  at  Nones  ; 
(2)  For  the  Vigil  in  iiocte ;  (3)  For  the  Vigil 
Mane  prim  I  ;  (4)  For  the  Nativity  m  (//'c :  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  jjractically  three  Masses  on 
the  Nativity  itself.  After  this  again  are  several 
prayers  for  the  Nativity,  whether  at  Vespers  or 
Matins. 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  borrowed  a  good 
deal  from  the  Leonine  here.  The  Collect  and 
Sfcrcta  for  the  services  of  the  Vigil  at  Nones 
Rid  Afdiie  }>'im't.  and  aCidlect  ami  the  Preface 
for  the  Nativity  itself  as  well  as  two  (the  2nd 
and  4fh)  of  tiw  added  prayers  all  come  trom  the 
l.nrge  nnmb^'r  of  Masses  for  the  dav  in  the  oMer 
Sacramentary  (  I'ntrol.  Ixxiv.  1055  sqq.).  Wo  now 
pass  on  to  the  Gregorian  Sacranienfarv.  Here, 
«is  ill  the  previous  case,  there  are  altogether  four 
services  with  a  large  number  ol* alternative  t'orms. 
The  second  mass  is  connected  in  .some  MSS.  with 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Major;  thus,  Natalis 
Domini  ad  S.  Mariam  Majorem  (MS.  Kodradi), 
Nocte  ad  S  Mariam  (.MS.  Kat(ddi);  and  the  third 
contains  aI>o  the  commemoration  of  8.  Anastasia, 
and  one  MS.  mentioned  by  Menard  (in  lix:)  ^ivei 
two  prefaces  for  the  day,  one  for  the  Saint  nod 


the  other  for  the  Nativity  (of.  Grej^.  Sacr.  col. 
5  sqq.  ed.  Menard).  See  also  the  Antipionary^ 
where,  as  bef'ore,  four  Masses  in  all  are  recog- 
nized (j'6.  col.  657  sqq.),  and  a  still  more  elabo- 
rate set  of  t'orms  is  given  in  the  Liber  liesjHjiisnlia 
attributed  to  Gregory  (ib.  col.  741  sqq,). 

The  Ordo  Roriutnus  {ed.  cit.  p.  19)  preticribes 
three  Lections  from  Isaiah  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity  :  (1)  ix.  1-x.  4;  (2)  xl.  l-xfi.  20;  (3) 
lii.  1-15.  TheAmbrosian  Liturgy  of  theC*»urch 
of  Milan  (Pamelius,  Litur-fij.  Latt.  vol.  i.  pp. 
293  sqq.)  gives  one  Mass  for  the  day. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  Liturgical 
monuments  of  the  Galliciin  Chnvch.  In  the  an- 
cient Lectiouary  of  that  Church,  there  were 
originally  twelve  Lections  for  the  Vigil  oir.^he 
Nativity.  Those  which  are  yet  extant,  rive  in 
number,  are:  Isaiah  xliv.  23-xlvi.  13;  an  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  of  Augustine  *•  Dc  yntivi- 
tate  Domini :  Isaiah  liv.  1-lxi.  7;  Malachi  ii.  7- 
iv.  6  ;  St.  John  i.  1-15. 

The  Lections  for  the  Nativity  itself  are  Isaiah 
vii.  10-ix.  8  (with  some  omissions);  Danihcl 
[Benedicite]  c?/m  bcnedictionc  ;  Hebrews  i.  1-13; 
St.  Luke  ii.  1-19  (Mabillon,  de  Liiurgia  Gollicana, 
lib.  ii.  pp.  106  sqq.).  In  illustration  of  this  plan 
of  having  twelve  Lections  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  here  doubtless  equivalent  to  the  Matins 
of  the  Nativity,  Mabillon  (/.  c.)  cites  from  the 
Regula  of  Aurelian,  bishop  of  Aries  :  '^  In  Natale 
Domini  et  in  tpiphania  tertia  hora  snrgite :  di- 
cite  urum  nocturnum  et  facite  sex  missas  [  =  lec- 
tiones]  de  Isaia  jiropheta ;  iterum  dicite  noc- 
turnum, et  legantur  aliae  sex  de  Evangeiio " 
{I'ntrol.  Ixviii.  396). 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Gallican  Lectionary 
one  Mass  only  is  presupposed  for  the  day  of  the 
Nativity,  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  G<ithico- 
Gallic  Missjil  {op.  cit.  pp.  188  sqq.)  gives  us  one 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  and  one  for  the  day.  In  the 
ancient  Gallican  Missal  are  found  forms  of  the  Pre- 
face "  ad  vesperum  Natalis  Domini  "  and  pniyers 
"ad  initium  noctis  Natalis  Domini,"  "  in  media 
nocte  Natalis  Domini." 

The  Mozarabic  Missal  gives  us  but  one  Mass 
for  the  day  and  ignores  the  Vigil.  The  Propheti- 
cal Lection,  the  Epistle,  ami  the  Gospel  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  ix.  1-7;  Hebrews  i.  1-12;  St. 
Luke  ii.  6-20  (ed.  Leslie,  pp.  37  sqij.).  The 
Breviary  gives  Matins  for  the  Vigil;  and  for 
the  day  of  the  Nativity,  (1)  Vespers  -that  is  on 
the  evening  preceiling  December  25  ;  (2)  Matins 
and  Lauds.  Into  the  Vesper  service  enters  the 
noble  hymn,  "  Veni  Redemptor  Gentium." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Roman 
Liturgies,  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian,  give  three 
Masses  for  the  Nativitv,  while  those  for  the 
(.'hurches  of  Milan,  (Jaul,  and  Spain  give  but 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  Gallican  Church  this 
may  be  illustrated  fVom  Gregorv  of  Tours,  who 
in  the  life  of  Nicotius  of  Lyons  (  IV/dtf  J'lttmm, 
viii.  11,  p.  1196,  ed.  Bened.),  s;»ys :  '*  P'acta  quo- 
que  hora  tertia,  cum  populus  ad  missarum  so- 
lemnia  convenirct,  hie  niortuus  in  ecdcsiain  est 
delatus."  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  men- 
tion that  in  a  writing  of  Eldefonsus,  a  Spanish 
bishop,  who  wrote  845  A.D.,  is  an  allusion  to  a 
triple  Mass  on  the  Nativity,  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
and  the  Transtiguratiou  {Patrol,  cvi.  888).     This 
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is  probably  a  leaning  to  the  Roman  plan,  or  it 
mav  be  a  custom  of  independent  origin. 

the  cause  of  the  triple  Mass  in  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  is  thus  explained 
by  Mabillon  (/.  c),  that  in  consequence  of  three 
being  the  number  of  "  stations "  discharged  in 
ancient  times  in  Rome  by  a  Pope  on  that  day, 
three  Masses  were  instituted.'  We  shall  again 
quote  the  ancient  Ordo  Romanus  on  this  point 
(p.  19) :  "  Prima  die  Vigiliae  Natalis  Domini 
hora  nona  canunt  Missam  ad  S.  Mariam.  Qua 
expleta  canunt  vespertinalem  synaxim,  dehinc 
vadunt  ad  cibum.  In  crepusculo  noctis  intrat 
Apiistolicus  ad  vigil ias  in  praefatam  Ecclesiam, 
tameu  non  cantant  ibi  invitatorium  ad  introitum, 
sed  expletis  vigiliis  et  matutinis,  sicut  in  Anti- 
phonario  continetur,  ibidem  canunt  primam  Mis- 
sam in  nocte.  Qua  expleta,  vadunt  ad  S.  Anas- 
tasiam  canere  aliam  Missam  de  nocte.  Dehinc 
pergunt  ad  S.  Petrum,  ut  ibi  vigilias  celebrent, 
ab  eo  loco  ubi  invenerit  eos  psallere  qui  ibidem 
excubant.  Ipsi  enim  intrant  ad  vigilias  debito 
tempore  in  processu  noctis  et  canunt  invitatorium 
et  prosequuntur  ordinem  Antiphonarii.  Unde 
etiam  dupla  officia  in  Romanorum  Antiphonariis 
hac  nocte  describuntur."  The  above  will  account 
for  the  commemoration  of  S.  Anastasia  at  the 
Mass  3Iane  prima.  The  Ordo  then  adds  the  ob- 
viously groundless  statement  that  the  institution 
of  these  nocturnal  Masses  is  to  be  referred  to 
Pope  Telesphorus  (ob.  138  A.D.). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 
of  the  early  recognition  of  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity.  In  addition  to  the  examples  cited,  we 
may  further  appeal  to  a  still  older  witness,  Au- 
gustine, who  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters 
{Epist.  65  ad  Xantippum  [olim  236] ;  Patrol. 
xxxiii.  234).  It  differed  in  this  respect  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  Vigil  in  that  it  continued 
through  the  night,  making  with  the  Nativity 
Itself  one  great  solemnity.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops  Lupus  and  Euphronius  to 
Bishop  Talasius  :  "  Vigilia  Natalis  Domini  longe 
alio  more  quam  Paschae  Vigilia  celebranda,  quia 
hie  lectiones  Nativitfitis  legendae  sunt,  illic 
autem  Passionis.  Epiphaniae  quoque  solemnitas 
habet  suum  specialem  cultum.  Quae  Vigiliae 
vel  maxime  aut  perpete  nocte  aut  certe  in  matu- 
tinum  vergente  curandae  sunt.  Paschatis  autern 
Vigiliae  a  Vespere  raro  in  Matutinum  usque  per- 
ducitur"  (Pafrol.  Win.  66).  In  the  Cajntula  o( 
Thewlore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(ob.  690  A.D.),  the  dillerence  of  the  practice  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Church  in  tiiis  matter  is 
pointed  out,  in  that  the  former  began  the  Vigil 
at  Nones,  the  latter  late  in  tlie  evening  (Capit. 
06;  Patrol,   xcix.   957).     The  Gelasian,    Grego- 


*  Thia  Menii  more  probable  than  the  view  adopted  by 
Qae«i)ell  In  bis  nota>  on  the  worloj  of  l.co  L  (Kpitt.  9 
'11  fd.  Qii«-Hn<-Il],  vol.  il.  1399),  that  the  cuttrjm  aros« 
from  a  distinct  authori/jition  in  the  Rotiinn  Church  to 
hold  wvfrul  maiweM,  ah  miKht  be  found  nchRarj',  on 
f»-MivnWof  f^Tf-Ai  irii[K)rtanc»-,  Huch  aHChrin'ma-*  and  KaxU-r, 
»'i<Ti  then;  would  1m*  a  Kr«*at  conrouri*/-  of  peopU-,  niorc 
Mutn  a  church  could  contain  at  once.  He  qiiot^H  ati  IIImh- 
Iratlon  of  thiit  from  our  own  church,  wh'-n  Vn-  Coundl  <if 
Oxford  (1222  a.u),  under  8t<-ph*'n  Lanjrton,  archbl->h<  p 
«f  Cant'Thury.  marled  "  ad  ha'-c  duxiinuH  HUlui-ndiini 
diatricliwt  InhiNnt^a  ne  naci-ul<m  (|ul-piam  mlKharum 
■Olennla  cel»-bret  bin  in  die,  exopio  die  .N'lif IvilailH  et 
iTTecllfiTiU  f>omiidca«  vel  in  exeqtili«  delunctorutn  " 
6:  Ijibhe.  vol.  xi.  p.  274.) 


nan,  and  Pamelius'  Ambrosian  Sacramentaries 
give  also  Masses  for  the  Octave  of  the  Nativity, 
January  1.  which  would  also  of  necessity  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  by 
which  ex{)ress  name  it  is  denoted  in  some  othe»' 
Liturgies.  [Circumcision.] 

The  existence  of  the  group  of  important  fes- 
tivals between  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  seems 
to  point  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Church  to  render  the  whole  season  one  gieat  fes- 
tival, by  redeeming  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
time  from  ordinary  worldly  business,  in  com- 
memoration of  persons  more  or  less  indirectly 
connected  with  our  Lord's  Nativity.  Thus  a 
Council  of  Tours  declares :  "  Inter  Natale  Do- 
mini et  Epiphania  omni  die  festivitates  sunt 
itemque  prandebunt"  (^ConcU.Turonense  ii.  can. 
17 ;  Labbe,  vol.  v.  856).  From  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  festival,  the  Nativity,  if  happening 
to  coincide  with  a  fast,  claimed  the  right  of 
oveiTiding  the  fast.  Indeed  there  was  a  fast  pre- 
ceding the  Nativity  which  just  stopped  short 
of  it.  Thus  Aurelian,  already  quoted,  says  (/.  c), 
"  A  Calendis  Novembris  usque  ad  Domini  Natale 
quotidie  jejunnndum  absque  Sabbato  et  Domi- 
nico."  Cf.  also  the  canon  we  have  just  cited  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Tours,  "  De  Decembri 
usque  ad  Natale  Domini  omni  die  jejunent." 
We  may  further  cite  in  illustration  Epiphanius 
(Adversus  Haereses :  ExposHio  Fidei  22,  vol.  i. 
p.  1105),  who,  after  saying  that  there  is  no  fast 
throughout  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost,  adds, 
"Nor  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  when  the 
Lord  was  born  in  the  flesh,  is  it  lawful  to  fast, 
although  it  happen  to  fall  on  the  fourth  or  tho 
sixth  day  of  the  week."  It  will  be  remembered 
from  a  previously  cited  passage  of  this  writer 
that  he  follows  the  Eastern  plan  in  this  matter, 
so  that  his  day  of  the  Epiphany  is  at  once 
Epiphany  and  Nativity. 

As  a  festival  of  so  great  importance,  Christmas 
was  one  of  the  seasons,  on  which  it  was  especially 
enjoined  on  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  com- 
municate. Thus  the  Council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.) 
ordei's  :  "  Ut  cives  qui  superiorum  solemnitatum, 
id  est  Paschae  ac  Natalis  Domini  vel  Pentecostes 
fftstivitatibus  cum  episcopis  interesse  negiexerint, 
cum  in  civitatibus  communionis  vel  benedictionis 
accipiendae  cau.sa  se  nosse  debeant,  triennio  a 
communione  priventur  ecclesiae."  Again  :  "  Si 
quis  in  clero  constitutus  ab  ecclesia  sua  diebus 
solemnibus  defuerit,  id  est  Nativitate,  Epiphania, 
Pascha  vel  Pontecoste,  dum  j)otius  saecularibus 
lucris  studet  quam  servitio  Dei  paret,  convenit 
ut  triennio  a  communione  suspendatur.  .  .  ." 
(Coiicit.  Af/athense,  can.  63,  64- ;  Labbc,  iv.  1393). 
Springing  from  the  same  tendency  is  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  First  Council  of  Orleans  (511  a.d.): 
"  Ut  nulli  civium  Paschae,  Natalis  Domini  vol 
quinquagesimae  solennitatem  in  villa  liccat  cele- 
biare,  nisi  quern  infirmitas  probabitur  renuisse" 
{('oncil.  Aurelian'tisc  i.  can.  25;  ibid.  14(iH).  It 
WH.s  allowcid  by  the  Council  of  Ejjao  (517  A.i». ) 
for  people  of  rank  (cives  superiorum  nataliuiii) 
to  invite  tlieir  bishop  tr)  themselves  at  CliiiNluias 
or  Easter  to  receive  his  blessing  {Coucil.  /■j'jitini' 
cnsc,  can.  35;  i'.id.  15K0). 

IV.    Christrn'iH  l^reHcnts.    Ah  coming  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  (.'cclesiiistical   year,  and   as  being 
In   itself  a  tiirie  wlien   from  th(!  Great  (iift  then 
given  l>y  God  to  man,  all  meinoiie.s  call  to  poacfl 
I  and  friendship,  the  «oason  of  Christmas  has  from 
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time  immemonal  been  associated  with  the  mu- 
tual giving  ol"  preseuts  and  the  iuterchan;^e  of 
cordial  wishes. 

A  simihir  custom  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
who  on  the  Calends  of  January  oJleied  to  the 
emperor  or  to  their  patrons  presents  called  sfreii  le 
(hence  French  etrauie).  See,  tor  instance,  Sut- 
tomus,  C'diij.  42 ;  ct'.  Aug.  bl,  Tih.  54  ;  also 
Dion  Cassius,  liv,  3.>. 

That  the  Christian  custom  is  derived  fri>m  the 
above  we  do  not  of  course  atfirm,  although  we 
are  far  from  denying  the  possibility  of  such  an 
origin. 

Traces  of  the  custom  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  Church,  as  we  learn  from  Goar  (Notes  to 
(odinus,  De  Otj  cits  Con.-tantirujpolitinis,  c.  6; 
Fatrul.  (//•.  clvii.  .{08),  who  speaks  of  boys  and 
youths  running  about  the  streets  at  this  season, 
and  "ad  amicorum  portas  niodulis  sonis  ac 
niusices  instrumentis  TroAuxpona [wishes  i'or  lunij 
life  and  )ia]»piuess  ;  see  Ducange,  (Jloss'triuin  s.  v.] 
perstrepunt,  xouia  reportaturi,  cunctique  xP'O't- 
ovyfyuTjTiKOis  i)ro  natalitiis  Christi  muneribus 
se  cumulaut  certatim." 

The  custom  of  the  strenae  as  an  oflshoot  of 
heathenism,  did  not  find  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  early  Church.  Thus  in  a  sermon  De  Ca- 
lendis  JaiiUfirii,  wrongly  attributed  to  Augustine, 
we  read,  "  Diabolicas  etiam  strenas  et  ab  aliis 
accipiunt  et  ipsi  aliis  tradunt"  (^I'atrol.  xxxix. 
2002,  2004). 

V.  Literature.  We  must  express  our  obliga- 
tions here  especially  to  Jablonsky's  Dissert  it  iones 
II.  ;  Martene,  De  Anti'juis  Kcdcsuie  Ritihxis,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  31  sqq.  ed.  Venice,  178.'3 ;  Augusti, 
Christi.  Archao/ogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  211  sqq.:  Bin- 
lerira,  Dcnk"urdigheiten^  vol.  y.  part  1,  pp. 
528  sqq.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  By- 
nneus,  De  KatiUi  J esu  C/rnsf/,  Amsterdam  1694; 
Kindler,  De  Natalitiis  Christi,  Rotterdam  1G99  ; 
Kopken,  'laropovufva,  Rostock  1705  ;  Ittig,  De 
Kitu  festuin  Nat.  Christi  celebrandi,  VVernsdorf, 
De  Ori(]inibus  Solcmnium  Natalis  Christi,  Witten- 
berg, 1757.  [U.  S.] 

CHRISTOniORI.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Christians  in  the  ancient  Church,  as 
expresiing  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  them 
by  His  Spirit.  As  early  as  Ignatius  we  find  the 
appellation  Thco/ifiori  in  use,  to  signify  that 
Christians  are  the  Temple  of  God;  and  ChristO' 
phori  also  occurs  in  the  early  writers  in  a 
fiiniil.ir  sense:  e.g.  in  the  ei)istle  of  Phileas, 
bi»hop  of  Thmuis,  recorded  by  Eusebius,  1.  viii. 
c.  1",  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  martyrs  of 
his  own  time  as  \pi(TTo<piipoi  ixdpTvpti,  because 
thev  were  temples  of  Christ  and  acted  by  His 
H(d'y  Spirit  (Bingham,  i.  1,  4).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISTOPIIORUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  the 
city  of  Samos,  A.  D.  256,  is  commemorated 
.luiv  2.'>  {Mart.  litm.  Vet.,  Usuardi);  April  28 
{Mnt.  lU'dae);   May  9  {Cal.  Ihjzant.). 

(2)  Monk,  martyr  at  Cordova,  Aug.  20  (A fart. 
Usuardi).  '  [C] 

CHRONITAE,  Xpoyhat.  A  name  of  re- 
proa«'h  given  to  the  Cntholi(\s  or  orthodox  Chris- 
tians by  Aetius  tlie  Arian  and  his  jiarty :  inti- 
mating that  their  religion  wiis  but  for  a  time, 
that  its  day  was  being  fju>t  8|>ent,  and  that  it 
must  soon  give  place  to  the  more  enlightened 
sjstem  of  Arianism :  a  conceit   which  has  b«eD 


characteristic  of  heresy  in  ail  ages  of  the  Chorch 
(Bingham,  I.  iii.  16).  [D.  B.] 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  object  of  the  several 
articles  in  this  work  relating  to  chronology  is  to 
describe  the  methods  used  by  the  writers  of  our 
j>eriod  in  measuring  time,  and  the  reduction  o/ 
their  methods  to  that  at  present  in  use  in  this 
country.  Tiiis  evidently  involves  he  considera- 
tion of  the  various  non-ecclesiastical  calendars, 
or  modes  of  reckoning  time,  employed  by  writers 
of  the  first  eight  centuries,  and  of  the  mo<li- 
fications  introduced  into  them  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity. 

To  i)lace  an  event  in  time,  we  mu.^t  have  a 
fixed  epoch  or  era  from  which  to  measure,  and  a 
fixed,  or  at  least  a  determinable,  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  interval  from  that  era. 
The  principal  epochs  from  which  intervals  of 
time  have  been  measured  are  given  under  Era. 
The  great  natural  divisions  of  time  are  days, 
lunations,  and  solar  years;  and  almost  every 
nation  has  either  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
relation  which  lunations  bear  to  solar  years 
[Epact],  and  so  to  keep  the  lunar  months  in 
some  kind  of  correspondence  with  the  seasons  of 
the  solar  year;  or  has  abandoned  the  observation 
of  the  moon  in  its  division  of  time,  and  divided 
the  solar  year  into  twelve  months,  somewhat 
longer  than  lunar  months.  See  Month,  Ykar. 
Further,  nearly  all  nations  have  adopted  for  the 
convenience  of  common  life  purely  conventional 
divisions  of  time,  not  corresponding  to  any 
natural  division,  such  as  the  Roman  Nundimie. 
The  conventional  division  with  which  we  are 
principally  concerned  is  the  Week 

As  the  various  events  of  Christian  history 
received  annual  commemoration,  the  days  «f 
such  recurring  commemorations  became  recog- 
nised as  elements  in  chronology  [Calendar]. 
The  principal  modification  which  the  calendar 
underwent  in  consequence  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations is  that  which  arose  from  the  annual 
variation  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  the 
festivals  connected  with  iti  See  Laster,  1ni>ic- 
TIOX.  [C] 

CHRYSANTHU8,  martyr  at  Rome  undei 
Numerianus  (a.D.  283),  is  commemorated  Dec.  1 
(Mart.  Usuardi) ;  March  19  {Cal.  Byzant.y  [C] 

CHRYSOGONUS,  martyr  at  Rome  under 
Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Nov.  24  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  h'um.  \'et.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).  Some  MSS. 
of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology  give  Aquilcia  as 
the  place  of  martyrdom.  ■  [C] 

CHRYSOSTOM,    LITURGY    OF.      [Li- 

TL'UOY.] 

CHRYSOSTOM,  ST.  JOHN,  is  commemo- 
rated Nov.  13  {Citl.  liytant.,  Kthiop.).  Translation 
of  his  relics  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Theodosius  (A.D.  435\  Jan.  27.  The 
Byzantine  had  also  in  more  recent  limes  a  fes- 
tival of  SS.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzenus,  and 
Chrysostom.  on  Jan.  30.  The  Mart.  Ji>im.  yet., 
and  Mart.  Usuardi  place  the  Natalis  of  St.  Chry- 
so.stom  on  Jan.  27,  and  do  not  mention  the 
Translatiofu  [C] 

CHRYSOTELVS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cor- 
dova, is  commemorated  April  22  {Mart.  Bedae, 
Horn.  Vet.  Usuardi).  [C] 
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CHURCH  (1),  in  respect  to  the  reverence 
and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  building. 

(1)  It  was  customary  to  wash  the  hands  and 
feet  before  entering  the  church,  for  which  purpose 
a  fountain  was  commonly  provided  in  the  middle 
of  the  atrium  or  court  before  the  church,  called 
cantharus  or  phiala ;  so  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4 ; 
Tertull.  iJe  Orat.  c.  xi. ;  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Epist. 
xii.  ad  Severum ;  Socrates,  ii.  38  ;  St.  Chrys.,  re- 
peatedly ;  Synes.  Ejist.  cxxi. :  quoted  by  Bingham. 
Kings  and  emperors  also  left  their  arms,  and 
even  their  diadems,  and  their  guards,  outside 
when  entering  a  church  (Theodos.  Orat.  in  Act.  i. 
C  nc.  Ephes. ;  Bingham,  VIII.  x.  8).  And  the 
Egyptian  monks,  after  Eastern  custom,  put  off 
their  sandals  (Cassian.  Instit.  i.  2).  It  was 
customary,  also,  to  show  reverence  to  the  church 
by  embracing,  saluting,  and  kissing,  its  doors, 
threshold,  and  pillars.  So  St.  Athanasius  (  0pp. 
ii.  304-,  ed.  1627),  St.  Chrysostom  (^H^m.  xxix.  in 
2  Cor.),  Paulinus  (^Natal.  vi.  Felicis),  Prudentius 
(ffi/mn  11.  in  S.  Laurent.  519,  520),  &c.,  quoted  by 
Bingham,  ib.  9. — (2)  Upon  entering  the  church, 
"  the  Christians  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches  have,  time  out  of  mind,  used  to  bow  .  . 
towards  the  altar  or  holy  table  ;"  a  practice  for 
which  no  known  ancient  canon  exists,  and  which 
looks  therefore  like  a  primitive  practice,  and  one 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Jews  (Mede,  Disc. 
on  Fs.  132,  quoted  by  Bingham'^.  A  profound 
silence  was  also  to  be  observed. within  the  building 
(Cassian,  Instit.  ii.  2  ;  S.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xix.). 
And  coughing,  spitting,  &c.,  were  forbidden, — 
"A  gemitu,  screatu,  tussi,  risu,  abstinentes" 
(St.  Ambros.  De  Virg.  iii.  9).  And  Nonna  is 
eulogized  by  her  son,  St.  Greg.  Naz.  {prat,  xix.), 
as,  among  other  things,  never  spitting,  and  never 
turning  her  back  upon  the  altar. —  (3)  Election  of 
bishops  and  of  clergy,  synods,  catechetical  schools, 
and  the  like,  were  allowed  to  be  held  within 
churches.  But  eating  meals  there  was  strictly 
forbidden,  even  in  time  the  a.-ya.-nai  : — Oh  Sel  eV 
ToTj  KvpiaKo7s  fl  iy  rats  eKKXrjcriais  ras  Xeyo- 
fjifvas  ayaTTas  iroiflv  koX  iu  rff  oXki^  tov  (d^ov 
4<Tdi(ii>  Koi  OLKov^ira  <TTpwvvv€iv  (^Conc.  LaOiJA- 
cen.  c.  28)  :  — "  Ut  nuUi  episcopi  vel  clerici  in 
ecclesia  conviventur,  nisi  forte  transeuntes  hos- 
pitiorum  necessitate  illic  reficiantur ;  et  populi, 
quantum  fieri  potest,  ab  hujusmodi  conviviis 
prohibeantur "  (Co/ic.  Carth.  III.  can.  30;  Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  42).  St.  Augustin,  however,  is  com- 
pelled to  tolerate,  whilst  he  severely  condemns, 
the  OLstom  of  feasting  in  the  church  in  memory 
of  the  martyrs — "  Qui  se  in  memoriis  martyrum 
inebriant,  quomodo  a  nobis  approbari  possunt, 
quum  eos,  etiam  si  in  domibus  suis  faciant,  sana 
doctrina  condeninet  "  (Cont.  Fauat.  xx.  21).  The 
Emperor  Leo  also  (Novel.  Ixxiii.),  and  Com;.  Trull. 
can.  97,  forbid  people  from  lodging  in  certain 
gallcrien  in  the  church,  willed  catecUumenia.  And 
the  C</nf:.  Eli'>crit.  can.  35,  prohibits  private  vigils 
of  women  in  the  church  precincts — "  ue  foeminae 
in  oetniterio  pervigilcnt ;"  although  the  practice 
of  Hp»^nding  whole  nights  there  in  prayer  wa« 
permitted  to  men  (see  e.g.  Thcfxloret,  v.  24; 
S.  AthaiKiH.  Epixt.  ad  Se  apion.  :  Socrat.  i.  37  ; 
Itc.);  and  cu'nV  uA/,  or  c»'11h,  were  sometimes  pro- 
rided  for  the  purpose  (I'aiilin.  Epist.  xii.  ad 
Sever.).— (■i)  Holding  a.Hseniblies  privately  out 
of  the  church  was  .strictly  forbidden:  E?  ris 
vap^  rijv  iKKKr]a[av  liia  iKKKrjmd^oi,  koI  nara- 
Ppopuy  Tjjs  iKKKfialas  r\  ttjj  iKK\-t](iias  idiKoi 


irparreiVj  fi^  (rvvSvros  rov  7rpe<r$vrtpov  koto 
ywca/xriv  tov  iTnaKS-rrov,  avdOefxa  tcTU)  (Cone. 
Gangr.  can.  6) ;  and  can.  5  of  the  same  council 
condemns  those  who  despise  the  church  and  its 
assemblies. — (5)  The  church  was  a  place  of  safety, 
both  for  valuables  and  for  life  and  person.  Be- 
sides the  archives  and  treasure  of  the  church 
itself,  the  church  treasury  served  as  a  safe  re- 
ceptacle for  other  precious  things,  public  or 
private  :  as,  e.  g.  the  cubit  wherewith  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile  was  measured,  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  was  transferred 
by  order  of  Constantine  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  retransferi'ed  to  the  idol  temple  by  Julian  the 
Apostate  (Ruffin.  ii.  30 ;  Sozom.  i.  8 ;  Socrat.  i.  18). 
—  (6)  Immunity  of  life  and  person  attached  also  to 
such  as  took  refuge  in  a  church  :  for  the  details  of 
which  see  Sanctuary".  (Bingham.)     [A.  W.  H.] 

(2)  The  building  set  apai-t  for  the  perforna- 
ance  of  Christian  worship. 

This  article  is  arranged  as  follows : — 

I.  Names,  p.  365. 

II.  Early  History,  p.  366. 

III.  The  Period  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  p.  368. 

IV.  The  Period  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to  the  death 

of  Charles  the  Great. 
1.  The  western  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern 

Empire,  p.  378. 
2   Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  p.  379. 

3.  Italy,  p.  379. 

4.  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  p.  380. 

5.  Spain,  p.  382. 

6.  Ireland,  p.  384. 

7.  Scotland,  p.  385. 

8.  England,  p  386. 

I.  Names.  —  Greek,  EKKXTjcrla,  Kupta/c^,  or 
rh  KvpiaKhv;  Latin,  Ecclesia,  Dominica  (i.  e.  domus 
dominica),  or  Basilica ;  French,  Eglise ;  Italian, 
Chiesa  ;  Spanish,  Igreja ;  Roumanic,  Biserica ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  (7iVc,  Cyric;  Old  German,  Chirichu  ; 
Modern  German,  Kirche ;  Dutch,  Kerk ;  Ice- 
landic, Kyrkia  ;  Swedish,  Kyrka  ;  Russian,  Tser- 
koff;  Polish,  Kosciol,  if  Greco-Russian,  Cerkiew  ; 
Irish,  Domhliag  (i.  e.  stone  house),  Tempull,  Eclais, 
Fegles ;  Welsh,  Eglicys ;  Hungarian,  Egyhazj 
Templom. 

The  names  for  a  church  in  the  languages  of 
the  Latin  family  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek  'EKKArjaia  ;  those  in  the  languages  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  families  apparently 
from  KvpiaKT]. 

Several  other  terms  have  been  used  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  of  the  earlier  centuries  when 
speaking  either  of  churches,  or  of  oratories  or 
places  of  assembly.  Such  are  vahs,  temp/urn,  by 
Lactantius,  St.  Ambrose,  Eusebius,  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  Arnobius  and  Lactantius  use  the 
word  conventiculum,  while  concilium  and  syno- 
dus  are  also  found  in  use  not  only  for  the  assem- 
bly but  for  the  edifice  (v.  Bingham  ii.  84). 
Isidore  of  I'elusium  (lib.  ii.  Ep.  245)  in  the  like 
case  distinguisiies  between  'F.KKXrjaia  the  assem- 
bly, and  'EKK\7}(Tia<Tri)piop  the  buildin}^. 

Descriptive  phrases  were  also  employed,  as 
UpoaevKTijpia,  OIkoi  EvKTfjpioi  (by  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  others)  Oratoria,  Donius 
Dei,  Doinus  Ecclesiae,  Domus  Divina,  by  various 
writers  from  the  third  c<!Utury  downwards, 
liinghain,  however,  has  shewn  that  in  the  (>th 
contury  Durrius  Ecclesiae  was  sometimes  used, 
not  to  Kigiiify  the  church,  but  the  liisliop's  house, 
and  that  in  the  5th  century  (and  probably  even 
somewhat  later),  Domus  Divina  was  the  ollicial 
Btyle  for  tiie  Imperial  palace. 
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AvaKTopity  [see  Anactorox]  as  equivalent  to 
basilica  is  used  by  Eusebius  (iJe  La  de  Constant. 
C.  9),  but  is  only  rarely  em  ployed. 

Churches  erected  spfri.illv  in  honour  of  mar- 
tyrs were  called  Maprvpia,  Martyria,  Memoriae, 
Tp6iraia,  Tropaea,  T/tAoj,  Tituli. 

Those  who  wrote  in  Latin,  in  the  dark  ages, 
appear  to  eniploy  the  word  basilica  for  the  most 
part,  when  they  wrote  of  a  lartje  church,  ora- 
torium  when  of  a  chapel  or  oratory.  Those  who 
wrote  in  Gaul,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  are 
said  by  De  Valois(v.  Du  Cauge,  Gloss,  art.  '  Basi- 
lica') to  have  used  basilica  for  the  church  of  a 
convent,  and  ecclesia  for  a  cathedral  or  parish 
church.  Gildas  in  the  6th  century  employs 
ecclesia  and  basilica,  adding  to  the  latter  word 
*  martyrum.' 

II.  Eitriif  /fistory. — At  what  time  the  Chris- 
tians beijan  to  erect  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  divine  worship  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  inasmuch  as  they  held  frequent 
assemblies  for  religious  purj)oses,  suitable  jdaces 
for  such  assemblies  would  be  required,  an<(  that 
when  the  congregations  became  large  rooms  in 
private  houses  would  cease  to  afi'ord  the  requisite 
space. 

The  assertions  of  some  of  the  earlier  Christian 
writers,  as  Arnobius  {Disputat.  adr.  Oent.  lib.  vi. 
c.  1),  Origen  (c.  Cels.  lib.  7,  c.  8),  Minucius  Felix 
(Octav.  c.  8,  10,  8-2)  that  the  Christians  had 
neither  temples,  altars  nor  images,  that  God 
could  be  worshipped  in  every  place,  and  that  his 
best  temple  on  eartli  is  the  heart  of  man,  should, 
it  would  appear,  be  understood,  not  literally — for 
there  is  j)ositive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
churches  in  the  3rd  century — but  that  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  in  tiie  Pagan  sense  of 
those  words,  and  that  their  religion  was  spiritual, 
and  not  dependent  upon  places  or  rituals. 

The  passage  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus(.S'iro7/i. 
vii.  5,  p.  846)  and  those  from  other  writers,  quoted 
by  Bingham  {Antiq.  bk.  viii.  c.  1,  §  13),  prove 
that  a  certain  place  was  called  4KK\r)<rla,  but,  in 
strictness,  not  that  it  was  a  separate  building, 
constructed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
documentary  evidence  of  the  next  century,  the 
3rd,  is,  however,  much  more  decisive.  The  chro- 
nicle of  Kdessa  (in  Assemanni,  Bif>l.  Orient,  xi. 
397)  mentions  the  destruction  of  temples  of 
Christian  asseml>lies  in  A. I).  292. 

Aelius  Lampridius  in  his  Life  of  ike  Emperor 
Alcrnnder  Scvcrus  (A.D.  222-2;}')),  narrates  that 
the  Christians  having  occupied  a  certain  place,  it 
was  confirmed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  better  that  God  should  be  worshi|)ped  there 
after  any  manner,  than  that  it  should  be  given 
up  to  the  adrerse  claimants,  the  '  popinarii,'  or 
tavern-keepers.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  life 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesa- 
rea,  states  that  he  built  several  churches  there 
and  in  the  adjaceDt  parts  of  I'ontus.  In  addition 
to  which,  many  other  testimonies  of  a  like  nature 
might  be  adduced. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian,  usually  attributed  to 
the  year  .'5(i2,  ordering  the  <lestruction  of  the 
churches  and  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  them,  confirms  these  statements,  and 
Lactantius' accoTint  (f'e  Mort.  I'ersenitorum,  c. 
12)  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  at  Nico- 
media  in  A.n.  303,  shows  that  some  of  them  at 
least  were  considerable  edilices. 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  in  the 


."rd  century  those  plans  and  arrangements  of 
churches  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  the  4th 
and  f()l lowing  centuries  were,  at  least  in  pait, 
already  in  use;  St.Cypri}»n(A'/?. 59,  p. 688,  Haitel) 
imagines  Pagan  altars  and  images  usurping  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  entering  into 
the  "sacrum  venerandum  consessum "  of  the 
clergy.  In  this  there  seems  to  be  an  tvident  allu- 
sion to  the  arrangement  usual  in  later  times,  in 
which  the  altar  was  placed  in  the  apse,  and  the 
clergy  sat  on  a  bench  around  it. 

So  also  in  the  passage  inTertullian(/>«  Pudi-  it.  c. 
4),  when  that  writer  speaks  of  certain  sinners 
being  removed  not  only  from  the  '  limen  '  but 
also  'omni  ecclcsiae  tecto,'  not  onlv  from  the 
threshold  of  the  church  itself,  but  even  from 
every  dependent  building,  such  as  the  nartheX, 
the  atrium,  or  the  ba{)tistery.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  now  existing  church  can  be  attri- 
buted, u))on  good  evidence,  to  this  centurv.  One 
which  had  been  believed  so  to  date,  is  the  basilica 
of  Reparatus,  near  Orleansville,  in  Algeria,  the 
ancient  Castellum  Tingitanum.  It  i.«  about  80 
feet  long  by  52  wide,  and  is  on  the  "  dromical  " 
or  as  we  now  say  basiliciin  plan,  that  is,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  longer  than  wide.  It 
was  divided  into  a  nave 
and  four  aisles  by  four 
ranges  of  columns.  It 
has  now  an  apse  at  each 
end,  both  internal  to 
the  line  of  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  an  inscrip- 
tion, still  remaining, 
the  earlier  part  of  the 
building  dates  from 
252,  but  the  era  is  most 
probably  not  that  of 
Christ,  but  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  date 
corresponds  with  a.d. 
325;  the  other  apse 
was  added  about  A.D. 
403,  to  contain  the 
grave  of  the  saint. 
The  earlier  apse,  with 

the  ground  in  front  of  It,  is  raised  about  three 
feet ;  and  below  it  was?  a  vault,  in  which 
were  two  sarcophagi.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
whether  this  arrangement  was  original.  An- 
other African  church,  that  of  D  jemila,  which 
is  believed  to  date  from  the  latter  i>art  of  this 
century,  presents  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  without  an  apse.  It  measures  92  feet  by 
52.  Near  the  end  furthest  from  the  entrance 
door  is  an  enclosure  entered  by  a  doorway  in 
front  and  one  on  each  side.  This,  no  doubt,  sur- 
rounded the  altar  and  the  seats  of  the  priests. 

Some  other  churches  which  have  been  su|»|>osed 
to  belong  to  this  century,  as  the  cathe<lral  of 
Trl'ves  (v.  Hiibsch,  Die  altchrisil.  Kichcn,  pL 
vi.),  and  the  small  church  at  Annona,  in  Algeria, 
though  on  the  basilican  plan,  are  much  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  is  usual  in  the 
later  examples.  In  the  case  of  Treves  the  build- 
ing is,  in  tact,  a  ."square  (or  very  nearly  so), 
measuring  about  120  feet  internally  with  an 
apse.  The  roof  w.as  supported  by  two  mono- 
lithic columns  of  granite,  about  40  feet  high, 
on  each  side.  If  the  church  were  not  square, 
but  oblong,  about  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
there  were   probably  three,  and   perhaps   even 
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fire  of  these  columns  on  each  side.  By  some, 
however,  as  by  Kugler,  Gesch.  der  Baukunst  i. 
404,  this  building  is  attributed  to  about  the  year 
550,  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  so  bold  a 
plan,  involving  arches  of  great  span,  supported 
on  monolithic  columns  nearly  50  feet  high  (in- 
cluding bases  and  capitals)  was  conceived  and 
executed  at  that  time.  The  church  at  TafFkha, 
in  central  Syria,  exhibits  the  same  square  form, 
with  a  semi-ovoid  apse  projecting  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  This  building,  in  style 
and  construction,  most  closely  resembles  a  basilica 
at  Chagga,  which  M.  de  Vogiie  ascribes  to  the 
triird  century,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  he 
cousiders  the  church  to  be  of  the  same  date.     It 


depth  by  a  little  less  in  width,  and  being  about 
20  feet  high  internally. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
as  at  Erment  in  Egypt  and  Ibrihm  in  Nubia 
(v.  Kugler,  Gesch.  der  Baukunst,  i.  376),  are, 
no  doubt,  of  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  of  the 
end  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  but  no  certain  date  can  be  affixed  to 
them.  In  both  those  named  the  apse  is 
enclosed  within  the  walls,  the  angles  of  which 
are  occupied  by  chambers.  This  arrangement, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  very  early  adopted 
and  very  generally  adhered  to  in  the  East.  Some 
early  examples  of  the  same  plan  may  be  found 
also  in  the  West,  as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cioce 


B.  Blmejn  Btylites,  Kalat  Senia'au. 


'X)Mtructed  like  many  other  buildings  in  the 
itne  part  of  Syria,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
*'<'ing  entirely  roofed  with  large  slabs  of  stone, 
v*Tii«:h  rest  on  arches  spanning  tne  nave  at  inter- 
vals of  about  7  ft.  8  in.  The  flat  roofs  of  the 
aiiies  forme<l  galleries. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  building 
U  the  tower  wliifh  ranges  with  the  fayade  and 
ri»e»  to  a  height  of  about  43  feet.  \i'  thi.s 
charch  be  of  the  date  to  which  it  would  seem  to 
Wlong,  this  must  be  considered  as  the  Hrrit 
iipf>earaDce  of  a  tower  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
^'•cttire. 

The  church  is  not  large,  measuring  externally 
\^exclu»irely  of  apse  and  tower)  about  57  f»jet  iu 


in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome  :  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  frequently  used. 

When,  in  the  year  a.d.  .il^,  the  Emjteror  Con- 
stantiue  had  published  tne  edict  tolei-ating  the 
Cliristian  religion,  and  still  more  when,  in 
A.I).  324,  he  took  it  under  his  patronage,  a 
great  increase  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and 
in  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  edifi(;es,  natu- 
rally ensued — the  emperor  himself  setting  the 
exam|)le  by  erecting  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere 
churches  of  great  magnificence. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  churches  of  the  basi- 
lican  tyj»e  were  erected  before  the  |)eri()d  of 
Constantine,  and  it  is  probable  that  scptijchral 
or  iDemorial  churches  of  circular  or    polygonal 
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plan,  and  oratories  or  ehajiels  of  mnny  various 
forms,  may  have  been  also  built,  but  it  is  not 
until  the  41h  century  that  we  have  examples  of 
all  three  of  these  chisses,  the  date  and  character 
of  which  are  well  ascertained.  Tyjjical  foi-ms 
for  the  two  first  classes  were  established  in  the 
great  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  have  influenced  the  construction  of 
churches  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  basilican,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  the 
dromical  plan,  continued,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  to  be  in  use  in  the  West  (though 
with  certain  modifications)  until  after  the  period 
embraced  by  this  work,  and  in  Rome  until  after 
the  year  1000. 

It  was  almost  equally  prevalent  in  the  ELakt 
until  the  genius  of  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  had  evolved  from  the  other  ty- 
pical form,  viz.  that  of  the  memorial  church,  a 
new  combination  so  striking  and  impressive  as  to 
have  permanently  influenced  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Asia  and  of  the  east  of  Europe  in 
favour  of  a  modification  of  the  memorial  type ; 
while  in  the  West,  churches  the  plans  of  which 
are  thence  derived,  continue  to  be,  as  they  had 
been  before,  exceptional ;  such  are  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna  and  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  choice  of  form  would 
seem  to  have  been  guided  by  the  intention  most 
strongly  present  to  the  founder.  Where  special 
intention  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
martyr  existed,  the  circular  form  was  chosen, 
but  where  this  was  not  the  leading  thought,  the 
Wasilican  ;  the  latter  lending  itself  better  to  the 
celebration  of  divine  services  with  a  large  at- 
tendance of  worshippers.  In  several  instances 
a  basilican  and  a  memorial  church  were  placed 
in  close  proximity,  as  at  Jerusalem  by  Constan- 
tine,  Kalat  Sema'an  in  Central  Syria,  at  Nola  by 
Paulinus,  at  Constantiuoi)le  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Sergius  and  of  St.  I'eter  and  Paul,  and 
several  others,  the  circular  or  polygonal  church 
being  in  almost  all  these  cases  dedicated  in 
honour  of  a  martyr. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  when  describing 
the  churches  erected  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  to  that  of  Justinian  to  divide  them  according 
to  the  threefold  division  mentioned  above,  viz., 
into:  1st,  basilicjin;  Und,  memorial  or  sepul- 
chral churches  ;  ami  ;-5rd,  oratories  (which  are 
treated  of  under  the  head  chapel),  without 
paying  much  regard  to  the  country  in  which 
the  exam{)les  are  found.  During  this  jieriod,  in 
fact,  so  much  unity,  as  well  of  ritual  and  prac- 
tice in  rt'ligiouK  matters  as  of  style  and  feeling 
in  art,  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  Kmpire, 
that  the  dillerences  between  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  its  various  provinces  are  chiefly 
difl'erences  of  dct;iil. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  which  follows, 
viz.,  that  from  Justinian  to  Charles  the  Great, 
the  great  development  of  the  liyzantine  style 
took  place,  and  the  architecture  of  the  East  is 
thenceforward  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
West.  Soon  afterwards  the  fragments  into  which 
the  empire  had  divide<l  were  formetl  into  new 
nations,  most  of  whom  dpvclo}>ed  something  of 
new  i)lan  or  new  style  in  their  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  architectural  history  of  most  of 
these  nations  separately.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject   may    be    divided    into   the    following   sec- 


tions:— 1,  The  western  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Eastern  Empire;  '2,  Armenia  an<l  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  ;  3,  Italy  ;  4,  France,  Gcmiany, 
and  Switzerland  ;  5,  Spain;  6,  Ireland;  7,  Scot- 
land ;  8,  England. 

III.  Ihe  Period  from  Constantme  to  Justininn. 
— It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  (v 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr^t.  art.  Basilique), 
that  the  crypts  or  chapels  of  the  catacombs 
near  Rome  have  served  as  models  for  the  pri- 
mitive Christian  churches,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  churches  of  the  basilican  type  are 
meant.  This  opinion  would,  however,  ajjpear  to 
rest  on  no  sufficient  foundation,  for  the  so-called 
chapels  are  in  general  either  a  series  of  two, 
three,  or  even  five,  chambers,  usually  not  more 
than  t)  or  7  feet  square,  connected  by  doorways, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the"chiesa  principale  "  of 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (v.  Marchi,  tav.  xxxv. 
xxxvi.  xxxvii.),  or  hexagonal,  polygonal,  or  ob- 
long excavations,  without  apse  or  any  of  the 
usual  features  of  a  church,  such  as  the  crypt 
discovered  by  Bosio  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Via 
Salaria  Nuova,  but  not  now  accessible,  which  has 
been  held  to  have  been  a  church  (v.  Marchi,  tav. 
xxxii.).  In  this  an  octagon  of  about  23  feet  in 
diameter  is  connected  by  a  doorway  about  4  feet 
wide,  with  an  oblong  chamber  about  12  feet 
wide  by  32  long.     [Catacx)MRS.] 

The  so-called  basilica  of  St.  Hermes,  in  a  ceme- 
tery near  the  Via  Salaria  Vecchia,  of  an  oblong 
form,  terminating  in  an  ap.se,  was,  no  doubt, 
reduced  into  its  present  form  by  Pojie  Hadrian  I., 
as  the  Lib.  Pontif.  tells  us  of  that  pope  that  he 
"  basilicam  coemeterii  sanctorum  martyrum  Her- 
metis,  etc.,  mirae  magnitudinis  innovavit." 

No  church  of  the  period  of  Constantine  hac 
come  down  to  modern  times  in  a  complete  state, 
but  fortunately  a  contemporary  writer  (Eusebius) 
has  left  us  such  detailed  accounts,  that,  with  the 
assistance  which  we  can  obtain  frt>m  existing 
remains,  we  can  form  a  very  complete  picture  of 
a  church  of  that  period. 

The  earliest  church  of  the  building  of  which 
we  have  a  distinct  account  is  that  which  Pau- 
linus built  in  Tyre  between  a.D.  313  and  A.D. 
322.  Eusebius  {Eccl.  Hint.  bk.  x.  iv.  s.  37)  states 
that  the  bishop  surrounded  the  site  of  the 
church  with  a  wall  of  enclosure;  this  wall, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson  (^The  Lund  ami  tht 
Ikok,  p.  189,  c.  xiii.)  can  still  be  traced,  and 
measui'es  222  feet  in  length,  by  129  in  breadth. 
In  the  east  side  of  this  wall  of  inclosure  he  made 
a  large  and  lofty  portico  (irpdiruAof),  tiirough 
which  a  quadrangular  atrium  (^at^piov)  was 
entered ;  this  was  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
columns,  the  sj)aces  between  which  were  filled  by 
net-like  railings  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
open  space  was  a  fountain,  at  which  those  about 
to  enter  the  church  purified  themselves. 

The  church  itself  was  entered  through  interior 
porticoes  (toTj  ^vSordTu  irpoin'i\ois\  perhaps  a 
narthex,  but  whether  or  not  distinct  from  the 
portico  which  bounded  the  atrium  on  that  side 
does  not  appear.  Three  doorways  led  into  the 
nave  ;  the  central  of  these  was  by  far  the  largest, 
ami  hatl  dooi-s  covered  with  bronze  reliefs;  other 
doorways  gave  entrance  to  the  side  aisles.  Af>ore 
these  aisles  were  galleries  well  lighted  (doubtless 
by  external  windows),  and  looking  upon  tlie  nave; 
these  were  adorne<l  with  beautiful  work  in  woo<l. 
The    passage    is    rather   obscure,   and    has    been 
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variously  translated :  the  above  is  the  sense 
of  Bunsen's  paraphrase  {Basiliken  dcs  Christ. 
Jioms,  s.  31).  Hiibsch  (Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen,  s. 
75)  thiuks  that  the  word  elafioXds  (entrances) 
stands  for  windows,  and  that  the  woodwork  was 
in  them.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  €<V)8oAat'  wei-e  the  openings  from  the  gal- 
leries into  the  nave,  and  the  woodwork  the 
railings  or  balirstrades  which  protected  their 
fronts. 

The  nave  or  central  portion  (jSotriActoy  oTkos) 
was  constructed  of  still  richer  material  than  the 
rest,  and  the  roof  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Dr. 
Thomson  states  that  the  remains  of  five  granite 
columns  may  still  be  seen,  and  that  "  the  height 
to  the  dome  was  80  feet,  as  appears  by  the 
remains  of  an  arch."  Nothing  which  Eusebius 
says  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  covered 
by  a  dome,  and  the  arch  was  probably  the  so- 
called  triumphal  arch  through  which,  as  at 
St.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  and  many  other 
basilican  churches,  a  space  in  front  of  the  apse 
somewhat  like  a  transept  was  entered.  Hiibsch 
has  made  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  church 
thus  arranged. 

The  building,  having  been  in  such  manner 
completed,  Paulinus,  we  are  told,  provided  it 
with  thrones  (dpSvois)  in  the  highest  places  for 
the  honour  of  the  presidents  (irpui^puv),  and 
with  benches,  or  seats  (fiddpois),  according  to 
fitness,  and,  placing  the  most  holy  altar  (ayiov 
ay'iwv  dvcriacTT-fjpiov)  in  the  midst,  surrounded 
the  whole  with  wooden  net-like  railings  of  most 
skilful  work,  so  that  the  enclosed  space  might 
be  inaccessible  to  the  crowd.  The  pavement,  he 
adds,  was  adorned  with  marble  decoration  of 
every  kind. 

Then  on  the  outside  he  constructed  very  large 
external  buildings  (e^eSpai)  and  halls  {oIkoi), 
which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  church 
(ri  &aai\€iov'),  and  connected  with  it  by  en- 
trances in  the  hall  lying  between  (toTj  iirl  rhv 
fiiffov  oIkov  ila^oXais).  These  halls,  we  are 
told,  were  destinel  for  those  who  still  required 
the  purification  and  sprinkling  of  water  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  A.D.  .'}:^8  Constantine  caused  a  basilica  to 
be  erected  at  Jerusalem  near  the  site  of  the 
Rppnlchre  of  our  Lord,  which  was  either  included 
in  this  building  or  in  a  circular  or  octagonal  ad- 
jacent structure,  the  basilica  being  called  iKKKt)- 
aia  1(i3TT]pos — church  of  the  Saviour.  What 
the  plan  and  situation  of  these  buildings  were, 
and  whether  anything  now  existing  be  the 
remains  of  these  buildings,  are  questions  full  of 
didiculty  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  (v.  Fergusson,  De  Vogiie,  Ejliscs  de 
la  Terre-Sninte\ 

To  discuss  the  various  theories  and  the  argu- 
ments on  which  they  are  founded  would  occupy 
far  too  much  space.  Kusebius  unfortunately  has 
written  of  the  8ul»ject  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical 
manner,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  structure  cannot 
be  clearly  made  out,  but  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars may  be  gathered  from  his  account  of 
the  baniiica. 

It  had  {lAfc  of  Constantine  the  Greaty  lib.  Hi.) 
double  jjorticoes  or,  a»  we  should  say,  aisles 
^Zirruv  (ttouu),  or  rows  of  piers  with  colon- 
padex  (wapoffTaStT)  in  two  stories  above  and 
low  or  on  the  gi»»urid,  which  stretched  throtigh- 
•nt  the  whole  extent  (/i^ko)  of  the  temple. 
cuairr.  ANT. 


By  Kdrayfioiv  we  should  perhaps  understand  not 
subterranean  but  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  the 
"  avdyeiai "  corresponding  with  the  triforium  of 
a  mediaeval  church.  Recent  investigations  have 
shewn  that  extensive  subterranean*  galleries 
exist  on  a  part  of  the  site  (according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson's  views)  of  this  church,  but  their 
character  and  date  has  as  yet  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  The  inner  rows  were  of 
highly  decorated  piers,  the  exterior  of  enormous 
columns  (iii.  c.  37).  If  we  understand  as  Bunsen 
(Die  Basiliken  Boms,  s.  33)  does,  that  the  rows 
stretched  across  the  front  as  well  as  along  the 
sides,  we  may  perhaps  understand  by  interior  (at 
Se  ("iaco  rS)v  ^fxtrpoaQev)  those  which  ran 
lengthwise,  and  by  the  exterior  (al  iir\  irpocruirov 
rov  oXkov)  those  which  ran  across  the  front. 

The  three  doors  by  which  it  was  entered 
looked  to  the  east.  Opposite  to  these  doors  was 
the  hemispherical  head  region  (Ke<pd\aiou  tov 
navrhs  rnxKr^aipiov)  of  the  whole ;  i.  e.  the 
apse.  This  was  decorated  with  twelve  columns, 
on  which  were  as  many  large  silver  vessels. 
The  walls  were  built  of  hewn  stone  in  regular 
courses,  and  covered  Liternally  with  slabs  of 
variegated  marble.  The  roofs  were  of  wood 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  covered  externally 
with  lead  (c.  36). 

Before  the  entrances  was  an  atrium.  There 
was  a  first  court  with  porticoes,  before  which 
were  the  entrances  of  the  court ;  then  on  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  the  propylaea  or 
outer  gateways,  whose  magnificence  astonished 
all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that 
the  so-called  golden  gateway  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Haram  enclosure,  is  one  of  these  propylaea. 
Another  building  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  church 
at  Bethlehem,  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  work  of  this  period  (v.  De  Vogiie,  Eqliscs 
de  la  Terre-Sainte,  p.  46).  It  has  an  oblong 
atrium,  a  vestibule  divided  mto  three  portions, 
the  central  of  which  alone  opens  into  the  church, 
double  aisles  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  atrium  the 
transverse-triapsal  arrangement — i.  e.  one  apse 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  two  others,  one 
at  each  end  of  a  transept-like  space  ;  beneath  the 
centre  of  this  space  is  the  .rypt  of  the  Nativity. 
As  to  the  churches  built  in  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  much  uncertainty  exists : 
the  Liber  I'ontijicalis  attributes  to  him  the 
erection  (in  several  cases  at  the  request  ot 
Sylvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome)  of  seven  churches 
in  that  city,  and  describes  at  much  length  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  precious  metals  with 
which  they  were  decorated.  As,  however,  these 
accounts  are  for  the  most  part  not  confirmed  by 
other  authorities,  and  cont.iin  many  matters  of 
an  improbable  character,  they  are  not  generally 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  That  the  churches  ol' 
St.  John  Lateran,  of  St.  I'etor,  Sta.  Croce  in 
Oerusalemine,  and  Sta.  Costanza,  were  erected  or 
<;onverted  into  churches  at  tliis  time  is  however 
univer.sally  admitted.  Of  the  first  nothing  of 
the  period  of  Constantine  is  now  visible  and  no 
di.stinct  account  of  its  size  or  plan  has  come  down 
to  us.  Of  St.  Peter's,  though  it  no  longer 
exists,  we  have  a  full  account  and  careful  draw- 
ings and  plans.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  that  it  was  of  the  same  type  J'Ji 
the  churches  whicli  Kusehius  descril)('s,  a  five- 
aisled  basilica  ending  in  an  uj)se,  b<-fore  th«  tV(»t)t 
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of  which  was  an  atrium.  It  was  a  church  of 
very  large  size,  bcinp;  :i80  feet  long  by  212  wide, 
and  covering  above  80,000  English  square  feet ; 
as  much,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  as  any 
meiliaeviil  cathedral  except  those  of  Mjlan  and 
Seville.  The  transept,  it  will  be  seen,  extends 
beyond  the  wi<lth  of  the  nave.  The  interior 
range  of  columns  wnul<l  seem  to  have  been  of 
uniform  dimensions  and  to  have  supported  a 
horizontal  entablature,  the  exterior  range  carried 
arches.  Over  the  entablature  was  a  lofty  space 
of  wall  in  later  times  divided  into  two  layers  of 
panels,  each  containing  a  picture,  and  above  these 
were  clerestory  windows  of  great  size,  one  over 
each  intercolumniation.  H  is  not  certain  that 
the  prolongations  of  the  transept  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  nave  are  part  of  the  original  plans 
for  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514)  is  .said  in 
the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have  built  two  cubicula,  or 
oratoria,  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 


five  arched  openings,  of  which  that  in  the  centM 
is  the  largest.  These  have  been  supjiosed  by 
Kugler  (Gesch.  dcr  liauhunst,  i.  376)  to  have 
been  originally  windows ;  they  are  now  built  up, 
but  it  may  be  seen  that  the  masses  of  wall  which 
separate  them  were  covered  with  thin  plates  of 
marble  of  two  or  more  colours  arranged  in 
patterns.  Above  these  openings  are  a  like  num- 
ber of  immense  windows  measuring,  according  to 
Ciampini  {Vet.  Mon.  i.  75),  about  28  feet  high 
by  14  feet  6  inches  wide. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Pudenziana  at  Rome  has 
also  been  a.ssigned,  with  much  apparent  proba- 
bility, to  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  ;  it  has 
been  greatly  modernized,  but  retains  in  the  apse 
the  finest  early  Christian  mosaic  in  Rome  (en- 
graved in  Gaily  Knight's  Italian  Churches,  vol,  i. 
pi,  23).  This  mosaic  is  assigned  by  most  com- 
petent judges  to  the  4th  century. 

The   other  church  at  Rome   which  has  bees 


St,  John  the  Evangelist,  The  "  Confession  "  was 
a  very  small  vault  under  the  altar,  and  it  is  not 
quito  clear  that  any  vault  at  all  wjis  part  of  the 
original  construction. 

The  basilica  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
deserves  notice  as  an  instance  of  the  alteration 
of  a  hall  or  civil  basilica  into  a  church.  It 
formed  part  of  the  palace  known  as  the  Ses- 
sorium.  When  converted  into  a  church  a  very 
large  apse  was  added  at  the  east  end;  this 
apse  is  enclosed  by  cha|)els,  of  which  that  on  the 
south-east  is  covered  by  a  cupola  and  is  believed 
to  be  original,  that  on  the  north-east  is  of  a  later 
date.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  chapel 
similar  to  that  on  the  other  side  originally 
occupied  the  site.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
Home  of  this  system  of  enclosing  the  apse,  one 
which,  an  has  been  said,  was  common  in  Africa 
and  in  parts  of  the  East, 

The  lateral  walls  of  Sta.  Croce  are  pierced  by 


mentioned  as  of  the  Constantinian  jx-riod,  Sta. 
Costanza,  will  be  described  when  circular  and 
polygonal  churches  are  spoken  of. 

Other  churches  of  the  basilican  type  were 
constructed  by  order  of  Constant ine,  as  the 
original  church  of  St,  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
that  of  the  Apostles  and  others  at  the  same  place, 
but  all  these  have  been  destroyed  or  rebuilt. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  (a.d,  38ft) 
the  great  church  of  St.  Paul,  beyond  the  walls 
(fuor  le  mura)  at  Rome,  was  commenced  and, 
until  the  fire  of  1822,  remained  far  less  altered 
than  any  other  building  of  the  period  in  or  near 
that  city.  It  resembled  St,  Peter's  in  size  and 
in  design,  with  the  exceptions  that  the  transept 
was  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  that  the 
columns  of  the  nave  supported  arches  instead  of 
architraves.  It  was  lighted  by  (according  t« 
Ciampini)  120  windows,  eiA:h  29  feet  high  by 
14  feet  6  inches  wide. 
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The  church  of  S.  Stcfano  in  Via  Latina,  built 
by  Pope  Leo  I.  (a.d.  440-461),  had  falleu  into 
ruin  and  the  remains  become  covered  with  earth. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  year  1858,  and  pre- 
sent some  points  of  interest.  There  is  a  double 
vestibule  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  a 
remarkable  arrangement  in  front  of  the  altar 
apparently  arising  from  a  wish  to  presez've  a  small 
oratory  already  existing  on  the  spot,  but  what  is 
still  more  interesting  is  that  the  plan  of  the 
"chorus  cantorum  "  and  enclosure  of  the  altar  can 
be  traced,  portions  of  the  walls  forming  these 
enclosures  existing;  they  were  worked  in  stucco 
and  painted.  As  this  work  has  quite  the  cha- 
racter of  the  5th  centui'y  these  are  probably  the 
earliest  remains  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
noticed,  if  we  except  those  on  the  basilica  at 
D'Jemilah  in  Algeria,  mentioned  above.  The 
pavement  of  large  slabs  of  marble  is  also  no 
doubt  original. 

The  church  of  St.  John  Studios  at  Constanti- 


Several  churches  in  Centi'al  Syria  are  described 
by  Count  de  Vogtie  as  belonging  tothis  period. 

The  other  principal  type  of  church  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the "  sepulchral  or  memorial,  in  the 
earlier  examples  usually  circular  in  plan,  in 
later  not  unfrequently  polygon^il.  The  models 
from  which  such  buildings  were  originally  deve- 
loped were  doubtless  the  sepulchres  of  a  circular 
form,  many  of  which  were  erected  at  Rome  at 
the  close  of  the  Republican  period  and  under  the 
emperors.  These  structures  were  original Iv 
nearly  solid,  containing  only  small  chambers ; 
such  are  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian  now  enclosed  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  In  later  examples,  as  in  that  of  the 
Tossian  family,  and  that  of  the  Empress  Helena 
(now  commonly  called  Torre  Pignatarra),  the 
upper  story  is  occupied  by  a  chamber,  taking  up 
as  much  of  the  diameter  as  the  necessity  of 
making  the  wall  strong  enough  to  sustain  a 
dome  permitted.     This  chamber  in  some  cases. 
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nople,  built  A.D.  4o3,  now  a  mosque  known  as 
Imrachor-Dschamissi,  shows  that  as  regards  plan 
and  design  there  was  in  the  5th  century  little 
ditfi-rpuce  between  a  basilican  church  in  Rome 
and  in  Constantinople.  This  building  has  been 
well  illuHtrated  by  Salzenberg  {Alt-Christliche 
liaxulenhrwile  von  Constantmofjel),  and  it  will  be 
•een  from  his  j)latert  that  it  consists  of  a  i)ortico 
or  narthox,  a  nave  and  aisles  divided  by  columns, 
carrying  a  horizontal  architrave,  and  on  this 
another  colonnade  Hupporting  arches,  so  as  to 
furnish  spacious  galleries  over  the  aisles,  and  an 
ap»e  semi-circular  within,  semi-hexagonal  with- 
out. The  proportion  of  width  to  length  is 
Kreater  than  is  usual  in  the  VMsilican  churches  of 
Kome,  jKirhaps  an  early  indication  of  that  pre- 
fe/*nce  f'or  plans  approaching  to  a  square  which 
Byzantine  architecture  afterwards  so  stiongly 
Tnani(>Rls.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is, 
however,  the  great  size  of  the  galleries,  no 
doobt   iotended    to    be    bsed    as   a    gynecaeum. 

25 


as   in  that  of  the  Torre   Pignatari-a,  was  well 
lighted  by  large  windows.     From  such  a  build- 
ing to  the  church  of  Sta.  Costanza  the  progress 
is  easy,  the  external  peristyle,  as  in  Hadrian's 
tomb,    was    retained,    and    another    was-   intro- 
duced   into    the    interior    on    which    the    dome 
was  supported.     Some  approach   to  a  ciuiciform 
plan   it  will  be   seen  was   produced  by   grouping 
the  twenty-four  coupled   columns  which    oairy 
the  dome   in  groups  of  six,  and  leaving  a  wider 
space  between  each   group    than    between    each 
pair   of  columns.     A    niche   in    the   aisle  wall 
corresponds    to    each    inter-columniation-,    those 
corresponding  to   the  wider   intervals  being    of 
laigcr    size    than    the   others.     In  these   larger 
niches  sarcophagi  were  plaftnl ;  one  of  p<)r|>hyry 
I  now  in  the  Museum  at  the  Vatiean,  was  removed 
1  from    the    niche    op|Kisite    to    the    door.       The 
I  external   peristyle   has    been   entirely  dostroyed. 
1  This  building  has  been   (tailed   a  bHptistery,  but 
'  there  is  no  trace  nor  record  of  t/ho  existence  of 
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a  piscina  or  font.  The  probability  would  appeal 
to  be  that  it  was  erected  as  a  mausoleum  lor  the 
Constautinian  family.  This  buildiui;  is  about 
100  feet  in  di.imetor,  tho  dome  being  about  40. 

If  we  admit  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  that  the 
'  Kubbit-es-Sakhra,'  or  '  Dome  of  the  Kock,'  is  the 
buildinjj  ercctea  by  order  of  Constantine  over 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  it  must  be  classed 
among  memorial  churches.  This  appropriation 
of  the  building  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
.  controversy,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowleilge  the  question  can  scarcely  be  satis- 
factorily decided.  Whoever  compares  the  en- 
gravings of  the  capitals  in  the  church  at  Beth- 
.  lehem,  given  by  Count  de  Vogue  (E'jlises  (/e  la 
xTerre  Suinte,  p.  iy'2)  with  that  of  the  capitals  in 
the  '  Dome  of  the  Kock  '  ( 'J/ie  Hoi;/  Sepulchre, 
by  James  Fergusson,  p.  68).  must  see  that  both 
are  of  one  closely  j-imilar  design  and  probably 
of  the  same  date,  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th  century. 
The  '  Dome  of  the  Rock  '  is  an  octagon  155  feet  in 
diameter,  with  two  aisles  and  a  central  dome, 
this  is  supported  by  four  great  piers,  between 
each  of  which  are  three  pillars  supporting  arches 
ipringing  direct  from  their  capitals;  the  space 
•  'between  these  and  the  external  wall  is  divided 
;  into  two  aisles  by  a  screen  of  eight  piers  and 
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I  sixteen  pillars — two  pillars  intervening  between 
.  each  pier.  On  the  capitals  of  these  pillars  rest 
blocks  which  carry  a  frieze  and  cornice;  these 
last  carry  arches  above  which  was  a  second  cor- 
nice. The  whole  building  has  undergone  much 
alteration,  and  these  capitals  and  friezes  appear 
to  be  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  original 
design. 

It  seems  clear  that  one  of  two  hypotheses 
•  must  be  held  ;  either  that  the  existing  remains 
are  those  of  a  building  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine, erected  on  the  spot  and  still  retaining 
their  original  architfctural  arrangement,  or  that 
portions  of  such  a  i)uilding  have  been  removed 
from  another  site,  and  re-erected  where  we  now 
tind  them. 

Kuspl>ius  (/)tf  Vita  Constant,  iii.  50)  tells  us 
of  another  octagonal  church  erected  l)y  order  of 
Constantine,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains, 
Tiiis  was  at  Antioch;  Fuscbius  describes  it  as 
of  wonilerful  licight,  and  surroundetl  by  manv 
chamlters  {oIkqi^)  an<l  exedrae  {i^iipais)^  which 
it  would  appear  w«'re  entere<l  from  the  galleries 
(  Y <wpr> uoTwi')  which  both  above  and  below  groun<i 
encircled  the  chuich. 

A  church  was  also  built  by  Constantine  at 
Constantinople  (Fiuiebius,  Vita  Constant,  iv.  58. 
59)  as  a  nuMuorial  church  of  the  Apostles  (fiap- 
riipiov  inl  fiyijuri  ruiv  AirotrriKotv'),  and  at    the 


same  time  as  a  place  for  his  own  burial.  Thj« 
building  was  destroyed  by  Justinian,  and  its 
precise  form  is  unknown  ;  but  that  it  was  in 
some  manner  crucifoiin  appears  from  the  dis- 
tich of  Gregory  of  Naziauzus,  in  the  poem  of 
the  dream  of  Anastasius  : — 

2ui'  ro(«  Koi  nrfikaA'xov  ciof  Xpioroio  fioBiiTuv 
ITArvpatf  «rravpoTviroi?  TeVpa^a  rtftyo^ityoy. 

It  would  seem  that  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  atrium,  surrounded  by  porticoes.  Bunsen 
(I>ie  Basiliken  des  CUristl.  Horns,  s.  36)  thinks 
that  in  this  edifice  we  may  discern  the  germ  of 
the  Byzantine  type  of  church. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish 
between  a  sepulchi'al  chaj)el  or  tomb  and  a  me- 
morial church  ;  the  one  class  in  fact  runs  into 
the  other,  the  distinction  between  them  depend- 
ing upon  the  object  which  the  builder  had  in 
view  ;  when  he  constructed  a  large  edifice  in 
which  services  were  to  be  frequently  held,  still 
more  if  this  building  was  intended  to  be  the 
cathedral  church  of  a  bishop  or  the  church  of  a 
district,  the  structure  must  be  considered  as  a 
church,  although  it  was  also  constructed  in  order 
to  honour  a  rriartyr  and  to  protect  his  tomb ; 
when  on  the  other  hand  it  was  of  small  si.-'.e.  and 
its  primary  object  was  to  contain  the  tomb  or 
tombs  either  of  the  builder  or  of  some  saint,  it 
must  be  considered  as  only  a  sepulchral  chapel 
although  containing  an  altar,  and  although  ser- 
vices were  occasionally  celebrated  within  it. 

Several  remarkable  buildings  of  tl)e  5th  cen- 
tury belong  to  the  first  class.     One  of  these  ie 
the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica,  which 
consists  of  a  circular 
nave  79  feet  in  dia- 
meter, covered  by  a 
dome,  a  chancel,  and 
an  apse ;  the  walls  of 
the  nave  are  20  feet 
thick,   and    in    them 
are    eight    great   re- 
cesses, two  of  which 
serve     .is    entrances 
and   one    as    a    sort 
of   vestibule    to    the 
chancel,  the   roof  is 
covered  with  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  mo-  ^ 
saics.    The  cathedral 

at  Bosrah,  in  the  Haouran,  the  date  of  which 
is  ascertained  to  be  A.n.  512,  has  a  plan  with 
several  points  of  similarity  to  that  of  St.  George, 
particularly  as  regards  the  chancel. 

In  Italy,  some  circular  churches  were  con- 
structed to  carry,  not  domes,  hut  wooden  roofs; 
of  these  the  most  remarkable  example  is  St. 
Stetano  Kotomlo,  at  Home,  built  between  A.D. 
467  ami  A.n.  483.  This  chtirch  had  originally 
two  aisles  and  is  of  very  large  size,  having  • 
diameter  of  about  210  feet. 

The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  once  the 
cath<»dral  of  the  city,  is  very  remarkable,  »» 
shewing  an  attempt  to  combine  the  circular 
with  the  square  plan.  Its  real  date  has  not 
been  a.scertaiued,  but  it  is  probably  of  the  earllw 

f)art  of  the  5th  century.  The  main  building  haa 
est  all  original  character  through  r<'|»airs.  but 
according  to  Hubsch  the  origin.sl  walls  exist  to 
a  height  of  nearly  40  feet,  and  the  ground  plan 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  original. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  chapels  are  annexed 
to  the  church  on  the  north,  south,  and  east ; 
that  on  the  north  is  supposed  by  Hubsch  to  have 
been  a  vestibule,  that  now  called  St.  Aquilino 
on  the  south  is  thought  to  have  been  constructed 
as  a  baptistery,  that  on  the  east  in  all  proba- 
bility was  constructed  to  serve  as  a  sepulchral 
chapel,  a  purpose  to  which,  whether  it  was 
originally  destined  or  not,  the  chapel  of  St.  Aqui- 
lino was  also  applied  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century,  if  the  sarcophagus  said  to 
have  contained  the  body  of  Ataulphus  (ob.  A.D. 
415)  really  did  so,  and  if  this  was  its  original 
place  of  deposit. 

Hiibsch,  however,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  chanicter  of  the  brick- 
work, that  the  chapels  are  later  in  date  than 
the  main  church. 

In  this  instance  we  have  the  two  classes,  the 
memorial  church  and  the  sepulchral  chapel,  in 
juxtaposition.  A  few  instances  of  the  latter 
class  remain  to  be  mentioned,  and  firstly  the 
two  large  circular  edifices  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  one  of  which 
v.'as  afterwards  called  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
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unl  the  other  having  been  the  sepulchre  of 
Honorius,  or  at  least  of  his  two  wives  {Besch. 
di;r  >t'idt  Rom  ,  II.  i.  95),  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Petronilla. 

The  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  is 
attributed  to  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514) 
on  the  authority  of  the  Lib.  I'onlif.,  but  the 
y)Osition  and  connexion  of  the  buildings  was  such 
that  it  seems  proVxible  that  both  were  built  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  apparently  that  of 
the  Kmperor  Honorius.  According  to  the  plans 
wliich  have  come  down  to  us  they  had  no  aj)ses, 
but  seven  square-endod  recesses  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  They  were  of  large  size,  about 
100  feet  in  diameter. 

A  htill  exi>ting  building  of  the  same  class  is 
the  chapel  at  Ilavenna,  built  by  the  Km  press 
Oalla  Placidia  (ob.  450),  which,  though  more  |tro- 
periy  a  Kepuldral  chapel  than  a  church,  cannot 
be  wholly  pasHed  over  here.  It  is  in  plan  a  Latin 
rrofw  without  an  apse :  from  the  intersection  of 
the  arms  rises  a  tow^r  pnclosiiig  a  small  dome. 
Thin  example  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  the  ear- 
liest Known  instance  of  this  plan   wliich   after- 


wards came  to  be  so  extensively  used  in  Western 
Europp!.  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
the  chapel  was  originally  entered  by  a  portico, 
which  was  in  connexion  with  the  atrium  or 
narthex  of  the  adjacent  cnurch  of  Sta.  Croce. 
(De  Rossi,  Ball  di  Archeol.  Crist.  1866,  p.  73.) 

A  further  account  of  sepulchral  chapels  will 
be  found  under  Chapel, 

Although  heathen  temples  were  in  consequence 
of  their  plans  little  suited  foi  adaptation  to 
Christian  worship,  they  were  occasionally  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as 
well  as  in  later  times,  converted  to  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  early  examples  of 
this  transformatfon  is  that  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  where  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  an 
apse  added  at  one  end,  the  cella  demolished,  the 
columns  of  the  posticum  removed  and  placed 
in  a  line  with  the  lateral  columns,  and  a  wall 
pierced  with  windows  was  raised  on  the  lateral 
colonnades  so  as  to  form  a  clerestory.  A  church 
was  thus  formed  of  large  size,  about  200  feet 
long  by  100  feet  wide.  Messrs.  Texier  and  PuUan 
(^Byz.  Arch.  p.  89)  believe  this  transformation 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  periods  of  Con- 
stantine  and  of  Theodosius. 

The  period  of  Justinian  is  one  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. From  this  time  the  basilican  plan  went, 
in  the  East,  almost  or  entirely  out  of  use,  and  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia  was  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  a 
quadrangular  figure  approaching  a  square  with 
a  dome  covering  the  centre,  and  a  large  internal 
porch  or  narthex  at  the  entrance.  This  plan, 
however,  did  not  originate  with  the  architect  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  domed  oratories  or  Kalybes  of  Syi'ia  ; 
from  such  a  simple  dome — a  building  like  the 
cathedral  of  Ezra,  in  which  the  dome  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added — is 
readily  derived,  this  example  dates  from  A.D. 
510 ;  and  if  to  such  a  plan  a  narthex  be  added, 
we  have  the  typical  Byzantine  plan,  as  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constanti- 
nople, built  under  Justinian,  but  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  St.  Sophia.  The  peculiar  feature  of 
the  latter  church  is  the  placing  of  the  dome  not 
upon  piers  and  arches  on  every  side,  but  upon 
semi-domes  east  and  west,  by  which  means  a 
vast  space,  more  than  200  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  totally  urencumbered  by  piers  or  columns, 
was  obtained.  This  construction  has,  however, 
never  been  copied  in  Christian  churches,  but  it 
has  served  as  a  model  for  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople. 

All  the  minuter  peculiarities  of  construction 
and  of  detail,  however,  henceforward  prevail  in 
the  East,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  style, 
which  previously  was  in  use.  In  the  West, 
examples  of  Byzantine  character  continue  to  be 
very  rare.  St.  V'itale  at  Ravenna  is  j)erliaps  the 
only  prominent  example,  until  a  much  later 
pej'iod.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  is,  however, 
in  itself  a  monument  of  such  iniportance  as  to 
require  to  be  notic^ed  in  some  detail. 

It  is  a  building  of  very  coiisidei'able  dimen- 
eions,  covering  about  70,000  s(|uare  feet,  r-xilu.ive 
of  the  j)orti()ii8  of  the  atrium  (or  cxo-iiHrthex), 
the  baptistery,  and  otlier  anufxed  buIidiiiLjs. 

From   the  exo  narthex,   the  juiucipal   or  cjo- 
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aaithox,  205  feet  in  length  internally,  by  26  feet 
in  breadth,  is  entered.  The  principal  mass  of 
the  building  forms  nearly  a  square  2.'5")  feet  north 
and  south,  by  250  feet  east  and  west,  with  an 
apse  projecting  on  the  east  side.  The  central 
dome  is  107  feet  in  diameter  by  46  feet  in  height, 
:ind  rises  180  feet  from  the  floor.  The  semi- 
domes  are  of  the  same  diameter.  The  aisles  are 
spacious,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  constructional  arrangement,  are  so  divided  as 


with  ornaments  in  relief;  but  those  now  •listing 
do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  period  of  Justinian. 

All  the  columns,  capitals,  &c.,  are  of  porphyry 
or  marble.  The  floors  and  all  other  flat  spaces 
are  covered  with  marble  slabs  of  the  richest 
colours,  the  domes  and  curved  surfaces  with  gold 
grounded  mosaics. 

Little  is  known  as  regards  the  precise  position 
of  the  various  fixed  appliances  by  which  the 
church  was  fitted  for  divine  worship.     The  altar 
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t'.  form  rather  a  series  of  chambers  than  con- 
tinuous gallorios.  There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  but 
one  apse,  in  front  of  which  is  a  shallow  chancel 
^pace,  covered  by  a  barrel-vault.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  chambers  corresponding  with  tho^e 
below,  which  furnished  places  for  women. 

The  windows  are  filled  with  slabs  of  marble, 
pierced  with  square  openings  filled  with  thick 
piecas  of  cast  glass.  When  the  windows  are  large 
they  are  divided  into  three  or  six  parts  by  oo- 
iunms  and  architraves.    The  doors  are  of  bronze, 


io  supposed  to  have  stood  m  the  chancel  space  or 
bema,  in  front  of  the  apse;  the  iconostasis  appears, 
according  to  Salzenbcrg,  to  have  been  placed  at  th« 
western  end  of  the  bema,  and  to  have  been  about 
14  feet  high.  From  the  poem  of  Paul  the  Silen- 
tiary,  we  learn  that  it  was  of  silver,  had  three 
doors,  the  central  the  largest,  and  12  columns 
raised  on  a  stylobate,  and  was  adorned  with  fi- 
gures (probably  bust  figures)  of  our  Lord,  the 
\'irgin  Mary,  Prophets  and  Apostles,  in  discs  or 
medallions.     Whether  tncse  figures  were  in  the 
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frieze,  as  Salzenberg  supposes,  or  between  the 
columns,  is  not  certain ;  but,  as  the  Silentiary 
$ays  of  the  altar,  that  it  was  not  fit  that  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  should  look  on  it,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  they  filled  the  spaces  between 
the  columns,  making  a  solid  iconostasis,  as  in 
modern  Greek  churches. 

The  altar  was  of  table  form,  supported  by 
columns,  and  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious 
stones ;  over  it  was  a  splendid  ciborium  of  silver, 
from  the  arches  of  which  hung  curtains  with 


where  they  were  situated.  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  the  compartment  north  of  the  tema 
was  the  prothesis  and  that  south,  the  diaconicon. 

The  seat  for  the  emperor  was  on  the  south 
side,  and  near  the  diaconicon ;  that  for  the  em- 
press, also  on  the  south  side,  but  in  one  of  the 
central  divisions  of  the  triforium. 

The  circular  building  was  the  sacristy,  the 
rectangular,  the  baptistery. 

The  same  emperor,  also,  built  a  church  at 
Constantinople — that  of  St.  Sergius,  now  called 


St.  Sophia,  CJonstatitinople. 


figures  ot  our  Lord,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Paul,  and  others,  woven  in  silk  and  gold. 

The  circumference  of  the  apse  was  occupied  by 
the  synthronus  or  seats  for  the  patriarch  and 
bishops.  These  were  of  silver-gilt,  separated  by 
shafts,  probably  carrying  canopies. 

Paul  the  Silentiary  says  nothing  as  to  the 
chorus  or  place  for  the  readers  and  singers,  ex- 
cept that  the  iconostasis  divided  the  poi'tion  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  from 
that  of  the  "  many-tongued  multitude  "  (ttoAw- 
yXdiaaoio  6fj.l\ov).  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
choinis  extended  from  the  iccmostasis  to  the  ambo, 
which  the  same  authority  states  to  have  stood 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  but  rather 
towards  the  east.  This  space  may,  however, 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one,  the 
soleas,  to  the  east,  set  apart  for  the  [iricsts, 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons ;  the  otlier  tVir  the 
readers  and  singers.  The  soleas  is  said  bv  Codi- 
nus  to  have  been  originally  of  onyx,  but  made 
by  Justinian  of  gold  (xpt/rra).  In  the  same  pas- 
sage it  is  said  that  the  ambo  was  made  of  g'dd. 
We  should  no  doubt  understand  in  both  cases 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  pass;ige  is  that 
much  gilding  was  employed  as  a  decoration,  in 
the  case  of  the  soleas  the  gilding  may  prob;ibly 
have  been  applied  to  the  seats  or  stalls  lor 
the  prieHts. 

It  would  appear  from  the  measurement  ::iv«in 
by  Evagrius  (I/i.st.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  cap,  xxxi,)  th.it 
the  holy  conch  (ayia  K^yxv)  conmuMiced  at  tlie 
western  end  of  the  eastern  serni-dorn*;,  possibly 
therefore  the  line  of  division  between  the  en- 
closures for  the  superior  and  inferior  clerics  ran 
at  this  point,  the  chorus  for  the  readers  and 
lingers,  extending  thence  to  the  ambo. 

Two  conipartments,  known  as  the  prothesis 
»nd  diaconiron.  are  mentir>ued  by  i<v/,;intine 
writers,    but    it    ha»   been   a    mattej    of   di-j-iile 


Kutchuk  Agia  Sophia  (Little  St.  Sophia) — which 
evidently  suggested  the  plan  which  eventualiv 
became  the  normal  one  of  all  Byzantine  churcJies. 
In  this  the  peculiar  form  of  capitals  and  treat- 
ment of  foliage,  which  ai-e  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  art,  are  fully  shown. 

The  church   of  S.  Vitale   at    Ravenna,  built 
between  526  and  547,  is,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has 


St.  Vitale,  Uavenua. 

remarked,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  dome, 
oCthp  giilleries,  and  of  the  j)illars  which  support, 
them,  almost  identical  with  St.  Sergius.  But 
S.  Vitale  has  a  sort  of  clerestory  below  the 
dome,  which  is  raised  about  20  feet  higher.  The 
arrangement  of  the  aisles,  choir,  and  exterior 
walls  ditler,  it  will  be  seen,  very  much;  and  it 
would  set;m  that  the  architect  had  studied 
the  building  at  li'.mw  Unown  as  the  Temple  o* 
Minerva  li-Iedica.      S,  Vitale   is   thoroughly   i.y- 
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lantine  in  datai] ,  and,  in  spite  of  most  tasteless  interior  apse  are  innoTations  upou  th«  originnl 

repairs  and  additions,  still  retains  much  that   is  i  j.ian. 

characteristic  and   interesting,  especially  in  the  :       Another    basilican    church    of   the    perio*!    of 

choir,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  linetl  with  slabs  Justinian  is  ihat  of  Dana,  between  Antioch  aiii 

of   precious    marbles,    and    the   upper  with   the  |  Bir.     I'his,  liicewis*,  has  a  single  apse,   but  the 

well-known  mosaics.  |  end   of  the   church   is  a  straight   lice,   oblon^j 


:>   \  iliux.  l..iv.,ii  a. 


While,  however,  churches  with  domes  were 
ronstructetl,  basilican  churches  were  also  built. 
In  connection  with  that  of  St.  Sergius  at  Con- 
stant inoj)le,  was  a  basilican  church  dedicated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  has  been  destroyed. 
The  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  I 
on  Mount  Sinai,  which  still  exists,  is  basilican.  i 
Ithj's  never  as  yet  been  well  illustrated;  but  the  | 


apartments — no  doubt  to  serve  for  the  prothesi* 
and  diaconicon — being  placed  one  on  each  side. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  arch  of  the  apse  is  of 
the  horseshoe  form,  and  those  of  the  nave  are 
very  much  stilted.  The  capitals  are  Roman  in 
character. 

The   finest   example  of  a  basilican  church   of 
this  period  is,  however,  that  of  S.  ApoUinare  in 


B.  ApolUoAn'  lu  CImms  navetinn. 

detail  oi   ine  capitals  appears  to  he  more  Homan  Classe,  at  R.ivenn.i,  dedicated  m  549.     Here  th« 

than  P.yzantine.     It  is  a  buMlica  with  om-  ap>o;  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  are  jwirtod  off,  and  ter- 

but   in  order  to  form  a  chapel   for  the  suppo.-e<l  minate  in  apses,  of  which  arrangement   this  is, 

site  of  the  l)urniiig   bush,  an    interior  apse  has  jwrhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  which   the  date 

Wen  formed.      At  the  sides  are  four  chap«'l>.  hut  is    well    ascertained.        It    is    a    church  of  very 

it  would  seem  probable  that  tJie  ch»j)el>  au  I  the  noble  pro^nntions,  and  retains  the  decorations  ojf 


(JHIIRCH 

the  apse  in  marble  and  mosaic,  in  a  very  com- 
plete state.   The  capitals  are,  as  seems  to  be  usual 

in   the  basilidn  churches  of  this  period,  more 

Roman  than  Byzantine  in  character.     Upon  the 

capital  rests   a   block    or  dosseret,   ornamented 

with  a  cross,  as  in  many  other  churches  of  the 

time. 

Attached  to  the  west  front  is 

a  tall    circular    tower  of  seven 

stages,     which     is     probably     of 

the  same  age,  and   perhaps  the 

•earliest     extant     example     of    a 

church  tower.   Though,  according 

to  Hnbsch  {Alt.  Christl.  Kirchen^ 

p.   34),    the    lower   part   of  the 

tower  standing  near  the  cathedral 

of  Ravenna    may  probably   date 

from  the  previous  century,  and 

parts  of  some  other  towers,  both 

at  Rome    and    at   Ravenna,  may 

belong  to   the   beginning  of  the 

Gth.     Attached  to  the  church  of 

S.   Vital e    at    Ravenna    are    two 

small  round  towei-s,  which  have 

perhaps    never    been    carried    to 

their  full  intended  height. 

Tlie   cathedral  of  Parenzo   in 

Istria,  built  circ.  A.D.  5-i2,*is  too 

interesting    to    be    passed    over, 

particularly  as  it  has  undergone 

extremely  little    alteration,    and 

retains   the    atrium    before   the 

front,  and  the  baptistery  opening 

from  the  atrium  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  church — the  baptis- 
tery, unfortunately,  in  a  semi- 
ruinous  state.  Here,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  aisles  liave  apsidal  ends 
internallj',  but  the  wall  is  flat 
externally.  The  apse  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  retaining  the  cathe- 
dra for  the  bishop  and  the  bench 
for  the  clergy,  in  apparently  an 
unaltered  state,  while  the  wall 
behind,  to  about  one  half  of  its 
height,  is  covered  with  an  ex- 
tremely rich  and  tasteful  decora- 
tion in  **  opus  secti'e,"  tlie  ]  atteins  being  com- 
posed of  j^ieces  of  tiie  richest  maibles,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  mother-of-pearl.  Above  the  cathedra  is  a 
cross  standing  on  a  globe,  and  figures  of  dolphins, 
tridents,  cornucopias,  and  burning  candles  are 
Bpariijgly  introduced  among  the 
patterns  of  architectural  cha- 
racter. On  the  west  front,  and 
on  the  east  end  above  the  apse, 
are  remains  of  fresco  paintingo 
of  an  early  date.  In  this  church, 
although  basilican  in  plan,  the 
capitals  are  Byzantine  in  cha- 
r.icter. 

To  this  account  of  individual 
churches  it  may  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  add.  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  clearei 
ilea  of  what  a  church  of  the  }>eriod  which  has 
b«en  under  c^tDsideration  was,  an  attempt  to 
rec()nstruct  in  imagination  such  a  building  in  a 
C'»mplete  state  with  its  fittings  and  decorations. 
Kxisting  remains,  with  the  assistance  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  writers  of  the  time,  allow  this  to 
b«  don<»  with  sufficient  assurance  <if  accuracy. 
A   bfutilicaa   churcii  of  the  first  cLxsh  in  Rome, 
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Constantinople,  or  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  may  be  thus  described. 

A  stately  gateway  gave  admittance  to  a  large 
court  (atrium)  surrounded  by  covered  colonnade's, 
m  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain  or  a  vase 
(cantharus)  containing  water,  so  that  ablutions 
might  be  performed  before  the  church  was  en- 


8.  ApoUiiiare  in  Classe,  Itaveana. 


tered.  On  one  side  of  this  atrium  and  entered 
from  it  was  the  baptistery.  The  basilica  itself  was 
usually,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  site  per- 
mitted, placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  atrium, 
so  that  the  rising  sun  shone  on  its  front.     This 


Fkrenao, 

front  was  pierced  l»y  three  or  five  dooiways  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  aisles,  and  in  tiiat 
part  which  rose  above  the  colonnade  of  the 
atrium,  windows  of  iiiiiuense  size  admittcvl  liglit 
to  the  interior;  the  wall  bcftween  and  above 
these  windows  was  covered  sometimes,  in  parts, 
with  mosaic  of  glass  in  gold  and  colour,  but 
usually  with  jjlates  of  richly  coloured  niarbels 
and  porphyries  arranged  so  as  to  form  pattern*; 
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sometimes,  however,  stucco  painted  was  the 
choiiper  substitute.  When  the  building  was,  as 
was  always  the  case  at  Rome,  of  brick,  the  same 
decoration,  by  means  of  marble  slabs  or  of  stucco, 
w;is,  if  not  actually  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
almost  always  projected  for  the  whole  oxterior 
o^the  building.  In  only  one  case  at  Rome  — that 
of  the  transept  of  S.  Rietro  in  Vincoli,  built  A.D. 
442 — is  the  finish  of  the  brickwork  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to 
remain  uncovered. 

The  doors  were  of  bronze  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  and  frequently  gilt,  or  of  wood, 
often  richly  inlaid  or  carvel.  Curtains  of  the 
richest  stuffs,  often  of  purple  or  scarlet,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  hung  at  the  doors,  to  ex- 
clude the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter 
while  the  doors  stood  open. 

In  the  interior  the  whole  floor  was  covered 
either  with  tesselated  pavements  or  with  slabs 
of  many-coloured  marbles  arranged  in  beautiful 
patterns.  The  aisles  were  separated  from  the 
nave  by  rani^os  of  marble  columns  whose  cnpitals 
supported  either  arches  or  horizontal  architraves. 
The  great  width  of  the  nave,  in  a  first-class  basi- 
lica fro<|uently  more  than  80  feet,  and  the  forest 
of  columns  on  either  hand  (one  of  the  colonnades 
ot'ten  containing  24  or  more  columns)  when  there 
were  double  aisles,  produced  an  architectural 
effect  of  grciit  magnificence.  The  clerestory  wall 
was  pierced  by  numerous  immense  windows  with 
arched  heads,  on*'  of  which  was  over  each  inter- 
columniation.  These  windows  were  no  doubt 
divided  by  columns  or  pilasters  and  architraves, 
and  the  divir-ions  fitted  with  slabs  of  marble 
pierced  in  a  variety  of  patterns — these  perfora- 
tions were  in  many  or  most  cases  fitted  with  talc, 
alabaster,  or  other  transparent  or  semi-trans- 
parent stones,  or  with  glass  either  plain  or 
coloured. 

The  roof  was  flat  and  of  wood,  where  magnifi- 
cence was  sought  it  was  richly  adorned  with  carv- 
ing and  gilt.  The  semi-dome  which  covered  the 
apse  was  covered  with  mosaic  pictures,  the  subject 
being  usually  Christ,  either  seated  or  standing, 
with  his  a{)Ostles  ranged  on  each  hand.  The 
earliest  existing  example  of  this  arrangement  is 
in  the  church  ofSta.  Rudenziana  at  Rome,  which 
although  it  has  been  much  injured  and  largely 
repainvl,  still  shows  so  much  goodness  of  style  that 
it  can  hardly  lie  attributed  to  a  later  date  than 
the  4th  century.  Where  a  transept  existe<l  It 
was  usually  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch, 
the  face  of  which  fronting  the  nave  was  often 
also  covert'  1  with  mosaics;  a  colossal  bust  of  Christ 
was  often  the  central  object  of  the  picture,  being 
placed  over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  while  on  either 
side  and  below  are  rej»resented  the  seven  candle- 
i^ticks,  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the 
twenty-four  eldors. 

Details  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fittings 
of  churches  will  be  found  under  the  respective 
heads;  it  may  be  suflicient  here  to  say  that  the 
a|)^e  was  fnrnisheil  with  a  bench  f<dlowing  its 
circiimt'orence  t'or  the  higher  dergv.  in  the  centre 
Of"  which  was  a  raised  .seat  (c.atheilra)  for  the 
f.isho|>;  tli:it  the  altar  was  usually  placed  on 
the  ch«»rd  of  the  apse  at  the  top  nf  u  flight  of 
steps,  and  parted  off  from  the  n.ive  l)v  railings 
(cancelli) ;  i)olow  it  was  often  a  platform  or 
Bpjire  (sole.as),  an<l  beyon<I  this  a  quadrangular, 
•isually  oblong,  enclosure  (chorus,  presbyteriuin  ; 


the  last  perhaps  improperly),  in  which  the  singcn 
and  readers  were  stationed.  This  enclosure  was 
formed  by  railings  or  dwarf  walls,  and  connected 
with  these  was  the  ambo  or  reading  desk.  At 
Rome,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a  space  on  either 
side  of  the  chorus  was  also  railed  in,  that  on  the 
right  being  called  '  senatorium,'  and  aj)i>ropriated 
to  senators  or  other  men  of  rank,  that  on  the 
left,  called  '  matroneum,'  to  women  of  the  same 
degrees.  Where  a  gallery,  or,  jus  we  now  sav,  a 
triforium  existed,  it  was  set  apart  for  women, 
but  this  arrangement  was  not  very  common  in 
the  West. 

Benches  or  other  seats  were  probably  provided 
in  the  chorus,  the  senatorium,  and  the  matro- 
neum, but  the  rest  of  the  church  vtiis  left  alto- 
gether open  and  free.  These  .seats  were  either 
of  marble  or  of  carved  wood,  in  many  instances 
gilded,  the  railings  of  the  same  materials  or  of 
bronze.  Over  the  altar  was  a  loflty  and  richly 
decorated  canopy  (ciborium),  from  the  arches  of 
which  hung  curtains  of  stull's  of  the  richest 
colours  interwoven  with  gold.  Like  curtains 
often  depended  from  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and 
hung  at  the  doors.  Vases,  crowns,  and  lamps 
of  silver  or  of  gold  hung  from  the  arches,  or 
were  placed,  upon  the  dwarf  walls  or  partitions 
which  separated  the  various  divisions  of  the 
edifice. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  history 
of  the  ecclesiasticiil  architecture  of  the  period 
which  follows,  viz.  from  the  death  of  Justinian 
to  that  of  Charlemagne,  will  be  treated  of  under 
separate  sections. 

IV.  The  Period  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne. — 1.  The  western  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  — 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
churches  were  built  on  the  basilican  plan, 
as  well  as  on  one  derived  probably  in  part 
from  such  churches  as  that  at  Ezra,  in  central 
Syria,  in  part  from  the  circular  or  polygonal 
churches  which  had  been  constructed  through- 
out Christendom.  Soon  at"ter  the  time  of 
Justinian  the  basilican  type  was  no  longer 
follov/ed,  but  a  peculiar  plan  was  adopted, 
that  in  which  the  building  assumes  a  form 
api)roaching  to  a  square,  the  central  p.irt 
being  covered  by  a  dome  placed  on  a  drum 
pierced  with  windows.  The  period  which 
followed  the  death  of  Justinian  was  one  of 
political  trouble,  and  hence  examples  of  the 
progress  of  Byzantine  architecture  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  (>th  and  the  7th  centuries 
are  .somewhat  deficient.  The  cJiurch  of  St.  Cle- 
ment at  Ancyra,  however,  probably  belongs  to 
this  period,  as  the  dome  is  raised  on  a  low  drum 
pierced  with  windows  ;  in  plan  the  church  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  later  Greek  churches. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  which 
may  jjrobatily  date  from  the  earlier  half  of  the 
8th  century,  shows  a  f'urther  advance,  as  the  dome 
is  there  raised  on  a  lofty  drum  pierce<l  with  win- 
dows; .some  features  of  the  earlier  plan  are, 
however,  preserved,  as  there  is  only  one  apse, 
and  as  its  form  is  oblong.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Myra  is  }>erhaps  more  modern  than 
either;  it  has  a  double  narthex.  three  apses,  a 
le.sser  on  each  side  of  the  larger,  and  a  dome 
raised  on  a  drum  in  which  are  wimlows.  If  the 
remains  of  the  iconostasis  and  ciborium  shewn 
j  in  plate   Iviii.  of  Texier  and  Pullan's  ByzaniiM 
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Architecture  are  those  of  the  original  construc- 
tion, the  whole  space  east  ofthedome  was  parted 
off  from  the  bema.  This  church  is  of  considerable 
dimensions,  about  100  feet  in  extreme  length  by 
60  wide  in  the  eastern  part,  the  nartheces  ex- 
tending in  width  to  about  115  feet. 

Another  church  of  much  interest,  and  pro- 
bably of  about  the  same  date,  is  that  which 
exists  in  ruins  near  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Trabala  in  Lycia. 

2.  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces. — The 
churches  remaining  in  these  countries  have  not 
as  yet  been  studied  with  sufficient  care  and 
knowledge  to  allow  very  satisfactory  conclusions 
to  be  formed  as  to  the  real  dates  of  those  now 
existing.  The  Persian  invasions  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  and  the  Mahomedan  conquest  in 
the  7th,  must  have  caused  damage  and  destruc- 
tion to  a  great  portion  of  the  older  buildings  ;  a 
high  antiquity  is  nevertheless  claimed  for  several 
churches,  but  how  much  of  the  existing  building 
is  really  of  early  date,  is  very  uncertain. 

One  of  the  earliest  is  apparently  that  at 
Dighour  near  Ani  in  Armenia,  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  thinks  may  be  referred  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury. It  bears  an  evident  resemblance  in  style, 
though  not  much  in  plan,  to  some  of  the  churches 
of  the  Haouran  dating  from  the  previous  century. 


triforium  carried  over  the  aisles  and  along  the 
wall  of  the  front.  At  S.  Lorenzo  the  aisle  roofs 
have  been  destroyed,  but  no  doubt  once  existed. 
In  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  from  ths 
earlier  churches. 

The  church  of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  alle 
tre  Fontane,  near  Rome,  founded  625-638  and 
rebuilt  772-795,  is  however  very  remarkable  in 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  as  it  is  not  con- 
structed with  columns  taken  from  older  build- 
ings, but  altogether  of  new  material  and  with 
considerable  originality. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  three 
churches  were  built  in  Rome  by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
(817-824),  Sta.  Prassede,  Sta.  Cecilia,  and  Sta. 
Maria,  in  Domenica.  All  still  exist,  and  though 
badly  injured  by  repairs  and  alterations,  still 
present  very  much  that  is  interesting  and 
original.  The  first  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  a 
transept,  and  a  single  apse.  The  columns 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  antique 
and  support  an  entablature,  the  ranges  are 
broken  by  three  oblong  piers,  which  carrv 
arches  spanning  the  nave,  but  these,  according 
to  Hiibsch,  are  not  original,  but  inserted  not 
very  long  after  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  transept  is  entered  from  the  nave  by  a 
triumphal  arch,   the   front  and  soffit   of  which 
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The  church  of  St.  Hripsime  near  Etchmiadzin 
is  believed  by  Dr.  Neale  (^Hohj  Eastern  Church, 
1.  204)  to  date  from  the  6th  century,  and  he  con- 
siders its  peculiar  plan  to  have  been  the  form 
followed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Armenian 
and  Georgian  churches.  The  germ  of  the  ar- 
rangement, however,  exists  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bozrah  in  the  Haouran  of  A.D.  512. 

The  two  recesses  in  these  Armenian  churches 
which  flank  the  apse  in  which  the  altar  stood, 
were  doubtless  used  for  the  prothesis  and  dia- 
conicon,  but  to  what  use  the  other  two  were 
applied  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  primatial  church  of  Armenia,  that  of 
Etchmiadzin,  has  something  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment, but  wants  the  western  chaniber.  It  was 
probably  founded  in  524,  but  underwent  many 
alterations  and  reparations,  one  veiy  important 
one  in  705. 

The  chtirch  of  Usunlar  Is  said  to  have  been 
erected  btitw«'en  718  and  726;  its  plan  is  rather 
byzantine  than  distinctivcdy  Armenian. 

?>.  Ilitbj. — In  Home  hut  f«w  im[)ortant  works 
were  undertaken  during  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th 
centuries,  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuor  le 
Mura  (578-.590)  (the  present  choir),  and  of  S. 
Agnese  (625-6;J8)  were  among  the  most  cr<nsi- 
derable  undertakings.  These  buildings  are  alike 
in  one  respect,  viz.  that   they  have  a  gallery  or 


are  covered  with  mosaics,  as  are  also  the  apse 
and  the  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  All  these  were 
placed  there  by  Pope  Paschal,  and  are  most 
valuable  monuments  of  the  state  of  art  of  his 
period. 

Below  the  raised  tribune  is  a  "  confessio  " — a 
vault  under  the  high  altar.  The  west  end  of 
the  transept  (the  church  standing  nearly  north 
and  south)  was  at  an  early  time  parted  off  by  a 
wall,  and  on  this  a  low  tower  has  been  raised. 
The  part  thus  walled  off  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
as  perhaps  no  portion  of  a  church  of  so  early  a 
date  remains  in  so  unaltered  a  state.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  remains  of  frescoes  which  seem 
to  be  coeval  with  the  mosaics,  and  the  windows 
retain  the  pierced  slabs  of  marble,  the  apertures 
of  which  still  contain  fragments  of  the  laminae 
of  talc  through  which  light  was  admitted. 

The  chajiel  of  S.  Zeno,  attached  to  the  east 
side  of  the  nave,  has  been  noticed  under  CfiAl'KL. 
The  doorway  leading  into  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  architectural  antiquary,  as  it  shows  that 

j  in   the   beginning  of  the    9th   century  the  pie- 

I  valent  style  of  ornament  was  that  formed  by 
knots  or  plaited  patterns  of  the  same  (rliarac-tcr 

'  as  tho.se  in  use  in  England  and  elsewhere 
between  A.n.  7<)0  and  A.D.  1000.  The;  execution 
is  feeble,  scratchy,  and  irregular. 

i       Sta.    Cecilia    has    been     gicafly    alteritd,    but 
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retains  verv  interestinjj  mosaics,  also  the  work 
of  Pope  Paschal.  Tlie  distribution  and  suhjecta 
are  inuoli  tlie  same  as  those  at  Sta.  Prassede. 

The  Roman  churches  of  this  date,  however 
inft-ri'ir  in  style  to  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
must  have  i)iesented  an  appearance  of  equal 
gplendour;  mosaic  and  precious  marbles  were 
not  sjiarel,  nor  doubtless  gilded  roofs.  Doors 
W(M<'  of  bronze,  or  even  of  more  costly  materials, 
for  Honorius  1.  is  said  in  the  Lib.  I  out  if.  to  have 
covered  tin-  <loors  of  the  Vatican  biisiliai  with 
silver  weii^liint;  97'i  lbs. 

Kxiunj^les  of  (;(iurches  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  with  weli-ascertained  dates,  are 
not  so  readily  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
as  in  Uome';  but  a  few  buildings  exist  which 
can  be  assiijned  on  historical  data  to  this  period, 
the  character  of  which  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  that  of  those  of  other  countries  whose  date 
can  be  ascertained.  Such  are  the  Duomo  Vecchio 
and  Sta.  (liulia  at  lirescia,  and  SS.  Apostoli  at 
Florence.  The  first  of  these  is  by  some  assig;ned 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  by  others, 
with  greater  i)rol)ability,  to  about  a.d.  774;  it 
is  a  large  circular  church  about  V2o  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  l)y  a  dome  of  65  feet  internal 
diameter;  it  is  extremely  plain,  having  no  shafts 
or   columns,    but    piers   carrying   square-edged 
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arches  springing  from  very  simply  moulded  im- 
posts; the  whole  is  roughly  and  irregularly 
built. 

Sta.  (^itilia  forms  part  of  a  convent  founded  by 
Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards  (757-773) 
and  is  a  basilican  church. 

SS.  Apostoli  at  Florence  is  believed  on  respec- 
table autliority  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the 
pn'sence  of  Charles  the  Great  ;  it  is  a  small 
ba>ilii'an  church  with  antique  columns,  pro- 
bably brought  from  Fiesole. 

The  Duomo  of  Torcello,  near  Venice,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  Wen  originally  built  in  the 
7th  century,  but  largely  repaired  or  rebuilt  in 
A.f).  lODO.  It  is  on  the  basilican  plan,  with 
ranges  of  columns  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
ni^les ;  it  is  particularly  interesting,  as  |)re- 
serving  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  elsewhere 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  apse,  the  bishop's 
cathedra  being  placed  against  the  central  point 
of  the  curve  at  the  top  of  u  flight  of  steps,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  six  concentric  ranges  of 
st''ps  for  the  ]ireshyters  ;  the  altar  is  jdacod  on 
a  jdattorm  in  front,  and  a  screen  divides  the 
presbvtery  or  chorus  from  the  nave.  Under  the 
ipse  i:*  a  small  crypt.     In  front  of  the  church 
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are  the  traces  of  a  baptistery,  square  extemallr, 
octagonal  within.  The  apse  is  flanked  by  two 
minor  apses,  which  may  j)robably  date  tVom  the 
rebuilding.  Tliis  church  has  much  resemblince 
to  the  cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria.  Close  tc 
its  west  front  stands  the  small  church  of  Sta. 
Fosca,  which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
Same  date  as  the  Duomo,  by  others  is  rel'erred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  S.  Giovanni  in 
Fonte,  the  baptistery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ve- 
rona, though  much  altered  and  repaired,  pro- 
bablv  dates  from  a  period  not  later  than  the 
9th  century  ;  it  is  a  small  building  with  nave, 
aisles,  and  apse. 

4.  France,  German;/,  and  Siritzerland.—  Though 
many  and  large  churches  were  constructed  m 
the  opulent  cities  of  the  Koman  provinces  of 
Gallia  during  the  period  of  Roman  occnpatioa, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  our  time  except  a 
few  fragments.  The  description  given  by  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris  (h'pist.  xii.)  of  the  gilded  roof, 
the  glass  mosaic  of  the  walls,  the  variously 
coloured  marbles,  and  the  stony  wood  of  columns 
seems  to  shew  that  in  their  jiristine  glory  the 
churches  of  Lyons  or  of  "  opulent  Vienna  "  were 
little  inferior  in  splendour  to  those  of  the 
imperial  city. 

Churches  continued  to  be  constructed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors,  although 
doubtless  of  much  diminished  magnificence. 
Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14)  describes 
the  basilica  built  by  Perpetuus  at  Tours,  in 
honour  of  Eustochius,  in  the  tollowing  words  : 
'•Habet  in  longum  pedes  centum  sexaginta,  in 
latum  sexaginta ;  habet  in  altum  uscjue  ad  c;ime- 
ram  pedes  quadringenta  quinque,  I'enestras  in 
altario  triginti  duas,  in  capso  viginti ;  ostia  octo, 
tria  in  altario,  quinque  in  capso." 

Hiibsch  (Alt-Christ.  Kirchen,  pi.  xlviii.  figs.  6 
and  7)  has  made  a  conjectural  plan  and  section 
of  this  church,  believing  it  to  have  been  planned 
as  parallel-triapsal. 

The  same  historian  (ii.  16)  describes  the 
church  built  by  St.  Namatius  at  Clermont,  as 
150  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  50  teet  high, 
with  a  round  ajtse,  and  aisles  on  each  side.  It 
had,  he  says,  42  windows,  70  columns,  and  8 
doors.  The  walls  of  the  altarium  were  adorneil 
with  "Opus  .sjirsurium,"  i.e.  sectile  work,  of 
various  marbles. 

At  Perigueux  are  said  (.T.  H.  Parker,  Archco- 
loijia,  xxxvii.  248)  to  be  remains  of  a  church  of 
this  period,  remarkable  as  having  barrel  vaulta 
carried  on  arches  transversely  across  the  aislejt. 
At  lieauvais,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  is  a 
portion,  no  doubt  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  a  much 
earlier  church  known  as  the  Basse  Oeuvre ; 
it  closely  resembles  in  character  the  buildings 
in  Italy,  such  as  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  An.istasio  near 
Home,  which  are  believed  to  date  fVom  the  7th 
or  8th  centuries;  but  it  may  even  be  older,  as 
it  is  simply  a  building  Roman  in  style,  and  .''•> 
plain  as  to  give  none  of  that  assistance  towards 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  date  which 
mouldings  or  ornament  alFord.  The  great  size 
of  the  windows  is,  however,  perhaps,  an  indica- 
tion of  early  date.  Several  other  smaller  ex- 
amples of  like  character  are  said  to  exist  within 
the  diocese  of  Ueauvais. 

Id  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers  we  have  aa  ex- 
ample of  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  attempt 
at   '.lassical   architecture ;    but    the  manner   in 
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which  the  ornamentai  pieces  are  put  together 
denotes  an  utter  barbarism  and  want  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge  or  taste. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  building  are  some 
churches  not  far  from  the  Loire,  as  St.  Ge'ne'reux 
near  Poitiers,  Savenieres  in  Anjou,  &c. ;  both 
these  shew  a  reminiscence  of  Roman  methods  of 
building,  and  the  former  has  much  decoration 
by  triangular  pediments  and  a  sort  of  mosaic  in 
brickwork,  probably  a  variety  of  the  opus  sar- 
surium  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  buildings  of 
this  class  are  ascribed  by  the  French  antiquaries 
with  much  probability  to  the  period  from  the 
Dth  to  the  8th  century. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories, where  are  abundance  of  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  and  plenty  of  excellent  and  durable 
freestone,  the  classical  models  were  so  well  copied 
for  several  centuries  that  it  is  matter  of  great 
doubt  to  what  date  many  buildings  should  be 
assigned.     One    very    characteristic    example    is 


work,  but  the  imposts  generally  are  of  the  rudest 
kind,  though  one  or  two  shew  mouldings  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  character  and  apparently 
properly  cut,  whether  these  are  the  work  of  a 
later  time  or  not  is  not  clear.  Beneath  the 
central  tower  is  a  sort  of  cupola  resting  on  pen- 
dentives,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a  large 
orifice. 

When,  however,  the  influence  of  Charles  the 
Great,  whose  regard  for  architecture  is  well 
known,  began  to  make  itself  felt,  we  find  a 
marked  improvement  in  architecture  ;  besides  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  his  reign,  the 
minster  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  have  several  other 
churches  erected  either  under  him  or  his  imme- 
diate successors,  which  enable  us  to  form  a  defi- 
nite coneeption  of  the  style  of  the  period. 

Before  these  are  described  one  building  of  very 
anomalous  character  should  however  be  men- 
tioned, this  is  the  gateway  at  Lorsch,  not  far 
from  Worms.     It  is  a  two-storied  parallelogram, 
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tne  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  which 
I  Jt-s  all  the  character  of  a  building  of  the  lower 
•  rnpire,  but  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion  is  not 
<  i'ler  than  the  Carlovingian  era.  The  same 
'innments  are  found  on  this  porch  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  and  it  would  therefore 
»eem  that  the  whole  building  is  of  about  the 
Mnie  date. 

In  tlie  Jura,  not  far  from  Orbe,  at  the  con- 
vent of  Romain-motier,  a  church  was  dedicated 
iu  A.D.  7.5.{  by  I*oj>e  Stephen  II.,  and  the  nave, 
trnn'ieptrf,  and  tower  now  existing,  are  believed 
to  be  thoswj  of  the  original  structure.  Tlie  two- 
storied  narthex  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  may  be  a 
century  or  two,  but  Blavignac  (Hint,  dc  l' Archi- 
ictture  Sacr^e,  &c.)  only  a  little  later.  The 
coluinnn  of  the  nave  are  circubtr  masses,  only 
three  diameters  in  height,  corbelled  out  s^juare 
at  the  top,  the  bases  quadrangular  blocks.  The 
Rfches  have  a  nunk  face,  but  no  ornament  or 
moulding.  Some  shafts  in  the  eastern  part  of 
iJie  ;hurch  have  capitals  rudely  imitatinj;  Roman 


the  lower  storey  pierced  with  three  large  arch 
ways,  and  was  no  doubt  the  gateway  leading 
into  tl|e  atrium  of  the  church  of  the  monastery, 
of  which  class  of  buildings  this  is  perhaps  tlie 
only  existing  example  (at  least  in  the  west),  of 
an  early  date. 

The  most  remarkable  and  most  authentic  work 
of  the  period  in  Germany  or  France  is  the  minster 
of  Aix-la-('hajielle,  the  original  character  of 
which,  though  hid<len  by  repairs  and  mistaken 
attempts  at  decoration,  cin  still  be  satisfactorily 
ascertamed  :  it  was  commenced  in  79<),  and  dedi- 
cated in  804;  it  is  externally  a  polygon  of  six- 
teen sides,  to  the  west  is  attached  a  tower-like 
liuilding,  flanked  by  two  circular  towers  con- 
taining staircases,  Wliat  the  original  aiiangi;- 
iiK  lit  of  the  east  end  was  is  untortunately  un- 
known, as  in  the  14th  century  it  was  rt'placed 
by  a  new  choir.  The  building  is  about  10')  feet, 
the  dome  47  feet  d  inches  in  diaineter,  and  the 
latter  rises  about  lOO  feet  above  the  floor. 

in    the    interior   are   eight   compound   piers, 
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made  up  of  rectangular  figures  and  without 
sliafts,  which  support  plain  round  arches;  the 
triforiuni  is  very  lofty,  and  the  arches  opening 
from  this  into  the  central  space  have  screens  of 
columns  in  two  stories,  the  lower  carrying  arches 
while  the  upper  run  up  to  the  arch  which  sp:\ns 
the  openings.  Above  there  are  eight  round- 
headed  windows,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by 
an  octagonal  dome.  The  columns  of  the  trifo- 
riuni are  antique,  and  so  it  would  apjiear  were 
their  capitals;  the  bases  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  building,  and  according  to  Kugler 
((/'t'.sr/t.  der  Bau/ninst,  i.  409)  are  very  shapeless. 
The  best  preserved  part  of  the  interior  is  the 
belfry  over  the  porch;  this  is  covered  with  a 
j)lain  waggon  vault,  and  shews  jdain  rectangular 
piers  with  moulded  bases,  and  imposts  carrying 
equally  i)laiu  arches.  The  severely  simple  cha- 
racter of  the  building  is  very  well  seen  in  this 
chamber,  which  is  on  a  level  with  and  originally 
opened  into  the  triforium.  The  dome  was  once 
covered  with  mosaic,  which  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared; but  Ciampiui  (^^'et.  Mo7i.  ii.  41)  has 
engraved  a  part  of  it,  three  of  the  eight  segments 
of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the  central  of 
these  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Christ  seated  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  concentric  rings  of  colour 
representing  the  rainbow,  the  ground  on  which 
this  figure  was  placed  was  golden  with  red  stars, 
below  are  seven  of  the  twenty-four  elders  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  simple  grandeur  of  this  picture 
must  have  harmonized  well  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  building.  The  triforium  would 
seem  to  have  been  paved  with  mosaic  and  other 
pavements  brought  from  Ravenna  or  Rome  :  two 
fragments  still  remain,  one  of  black  and  white 
tesserae,  the  other  of  sectile  work,  in  marble 
slabs  of  various  colours.  The  fronts  of  the 
openings  from  the  triforium  to  the  central  space 
are  jjrotected  by  cancelli  of  bi'onze,  doubtless 
also  brought  from  Ravenna  or  Rome ;  they  are 
of  several  patterns,  some  of  classical  Roman 
character,  others  Byzantine. 

A  vault  is  .said  to  exist  beneath  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  to  have  served  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  great  emperor;  but  it  is  not  acces- 
sible, and  nothing  seems  to  be  known  as  to  its 
character.     The  western  doors  are  of  bronze. 

The  exterior  is  very  plain,  the  only  ornament 
being  some  jiilasters  at  the  angles  of  the  drum 
of  the  dome  ;  these  have  capitals  of  classical 
character,  but  in  their  wasted  state  it  would  be 
difficnlt  to  decide  whether  they  are  really  antique 
or  copies  of  anti(|ue  work. 

A  document  of  the  utmost  value  as  affording 
information  as  to  the  arrangements  of  a  large 
conventual  church,  is  the  plan  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  St.  Gall,  and  first  published 
by  Mabillon  (Ann.  Hen.  Ord.).  It  ai)pearrf  to 
have  been  .sent  to  Abbot  Gozportus,  who  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  and  monastery  in  A.n.  8J9, 
and  very  probably  was  prepared  bv  Kginhard, 
who  was  prefect  of  the  royal  buildings  under 
Charles  the  firc;it.  Tlie  annexed  cut  represents 
that  part  which  contains  the  church  and  its 
appt'ndagos. 

The  plan  is  without  scale,  and  little  or  no 
reliance  can  be  pl.icoil  on  the  projiortioual  size 
of  tlie  parts,  as  Professor  Willis  has  observed  ; 
the  church  is  said,  in  legends  written  upon  it. 
to  he  200  feet  long  and  H(»  feet  broad  ;  but  in 
the  plin,  if  we  assume  the  length  to  be  200  feet, 


the  breadth  would  be  only  50  feet.  The  draw- 
ing must  no  doubt  be  considered  rather  as  a 
scheme  for  a  gr^t  monastery  than  as  a  plan  to 
be  carried  out  by  an  architect ;  its  peculiarities 
will  be  readily  seen;  first  among  these  are  the 
apses  at  each  end,  an  arrangement  at'terwards 
common  in  Germany,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
earlier  instance.  The  circular  towers  are  also 
remarkable.  At  the  east  end  the  drawing  is 
confused  by  the  attempt  to  shew  both  the  crvpt 
and  the  choir  ;  the  space  marked  by  slanting 
lines  bears  in  the  original  the  legend  "involutio 
aiTUum,"  and  no  doubt  is  meant  to  represent  an 
arched  passage,  from  whence  proceeds  a  short 
passage  to  the  cont'ession. 

The  church  of  Granson,  near  the  lake  of  Neu- 
chatel,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  of  the 
Carlovingian  era,  though  others  are  disposed  to 
place  it  in  the  11th  century. 

In  France  the  most  important  examples  of  the 
Carlovingian  period  seem  to  be  the  nave  of  the 
church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Vassy,  which 
exhibits  a  style  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
jMinster  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  rem.iius 
of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers.  This 
last  was  founded  some  years  before  819,  as  the 
Empress  Hermengarde,  who  died  in  that  year 
was  the  foundress,  and  was  interred  within 
it.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  central 
tower,  and  a  rather  long  transept;  the  eastern 
part  having  been  replaced  by  a  choir  of  the  IJth 
century.  The  piers  separating  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  are  oblong,  but  chamfered  at  the 
angles,  and  carry  plain  unmoulded  arches  of 
rectangular  section ;  there  is  no  tritorium.  but  a 
clerestory  of  windows  of  rather  long  projiortion 
The  tower  has  a  dome  which  originally  sprang 
from  the  capitals  of  tour  massive  circular  pillars, 
which,  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  piers  which 
carry  the  tower,  shew  only  the  fourth  of  a 
circle.  The  capitals  have  some  shallow  carving, 
chiefly  patterns  of  plaited  work.  In  severa 
parts  of  the  church  two  or  three  courses  of  fi.it 
bricks  are  introduced  between  the  courses  of 
stonework. 

The  church  of  Germigny-sur-Loire  is  a  build- 
ing of  very  remarkable  character,  and  in  it, 
incised  on  the  abaci  of  the  two  eastern  capitals 
of  the  tower  piers,  is  an  inscription  recording  its 
dedication  in  806.  The  plan,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  jieculiar,  having  a  tower  in  the  middle  of  a 
square,  with  an  apse  projecting  from  three  of 
the  faces,  and  two  small  apses  Hanking  the  eastern 
apse.  The  piers  ai'e  square,  and  have  imposts  of 
blocks  and  nome  knotwork  in  shallow  reliet*. 
Among  the  most  peculiar  features  are  the  small 
shafts  attached  to  the  piers  at  the  entrance  of 
the  eastern  apse.  These  recall  some  of  the 
details  of  Romain-motier,  as  the  imposts  do 
those  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers. 

5.  Spain. — As  in  Gaul,  little  or  nothing  remains 
\n  Spain  of  the  churches  built  before  the  in- 
v.asion  of  the  barbarians;  and  those  which  the 
latter  constructed  were  destroyed  by  the  Aralts. 
Some  c^Tpitals  and  fragments,  probably  of  en- 
closures of  '  chori  cantorum,'  exist  at  Cordova 
('  ..lonumentos  Ar({uitcct()nicos  de  Espafia  '),  and 
some  other  fragments  and  capitals  have  Uea 
found  at  Toledo  on  the  sites  of  the  basilicas  of 
St.  Leocadia,  built  A.D.  6i»0,  and  of  St.  Gines, 
.said  to  date  from  the  8th  century  ('  El  arte 
Latino — Bizantino  en  Esj^tMfia,'  by  Don  Jose  Anw- 
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dor  (le  los  Rios).  At  Vent.i  de  BaDos,  near 
Pultucia,  the  church  built  by  Reccesvinthus  in 
A.D.  GGl,  is  stated  to  remnia  in  a  tolerably  com- 
|)lete  state. 

The  only  other  churtncs  which  can  be  supposed 
to  date  from  a  period  even  as  early  as  the-  9th 
century  which  have  .is  yet  been  noticed,  are  a 
few  in  the  Asturias,  not  far  horn  Oviedo. 

These,  however,  present  many  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  plan,  having  square  endeil  chan- 
cels, and  chapels  or  aj)artmeuts  attached  to 
their  sides.  One  of  the  group,  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco  is  stated  to  have  been  built  cir.  848, 
and  as  the  others  are  somewhat  plainer  and 
ruder  in  style  they  are  more  probably  earlier 
than  later.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
Erinita  ile  Sta,  Christina,  near  la  Pola  de  Lena, 
which  retains  the  original  partition  separating 
the  choir  from  the  nave:  the  choir  is  raised 
above  the  nave,  and  the  altar  recess  above  tlie 
choir,  these  as  well  as  the  western  part  of  the 
cliurch  are  vaulted  over,  so  that  there  are 
chambers  above  them.  The  central  space  is 
covered  by  a  waggon  vault.  The  circular  panels 
in  the  uj)per  part  of  the  choir  screen  are  pierced, 
the  central  panel  below  carved  with  ornament, 
having  much  affinity  with  that  to  be  seen  on  the 
crowns  of  the  7th  century  found  at  Fuente  de 
Guarrazeo,  near  Toledo. 

S.  Salvador  de  Valdedios,  near  Villaviciosa, 
has  aisles,  but  the  same  system  of  vaulting  over 
both  ends  of  the  church  exists,  and  as  in  the 
others  there  are  small  chambers  right  and  left 
on  entering  by  the  western  door.  One  of  these 
probably  served  as  a  baptistry,  as  is  the  ca;:e  at 
Sta,  Maria  de  Naranco.  A  porch  and  other 
chambers  are  attached  to  the  south  side,  and 
may  have  served  as  dwellings  for  priests  or 
attendants  on  the  church.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  A,D.  892. 

Sta,  Maria  de  Naranco  is  nearly  on  the  same 
plan,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  a  parish 
chuich, 

Tiie  upper  chambers  in  all  these  churches  are 
open  to  the  church,  not  closed  as  in  Ireland,  and 
capable  of  bemg  used  as  dwelling  places.    ♦ 

These  buildings  are  all  small,  Sta.  Cristina 
being  about  oU  feet  long.  Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco 
about  70,  but  have  a  good  deal  of  ornament,  and 
exhibit  a  peculiarity  of  style,  the  origin  of 
whi(;h  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  country, 
and  which  was  probably  developed  from  the 
earlier  imitations  of  Roman  work.  A  clue  to 
the  reasons  for  the  peculiarity  of  ])lan  seems 
altogether  wanting.  The  .scjuare  end  of  the 
chancel  niay  perhaps  be  thought  to  indicate 
some  Irish  inlUience  as  that  country  is  the  only 
one  whfMc  this  form  is  anything  but  the  rarest 
exception. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  churches  of 
the  earlier  {>criod  have  disappeared,  Spuiu  has 
preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  arraugem*'nt  of  churches  in 
th«  earlier  ])eriods ;  thus  tiie'coro,*  in.stend  of 
beginning  to  the  caHt  of  the  transepts^  is,  like 
the  "cliorus  cantorum"  of  the  early  basi- 
licas, extended  into  the  nave,  and  the  central 
lantern  tower  is  called  the  'cimborio,'  in 
memory,  doubtless,  of  a  time  when  it  served  as 
the  'ci':)orium'  of  the  hi,;h  altar,  now  placed 
in  the  elongated  choir,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards,    '  capilla     mayc  •,'        I'robhbly    these 


traditions  were  handed  down  through  a  chain  of 
numerous  links,  the  earlier  of  wiiich  have 
perished, 

6,  Ireland. — We  find  here  a  great  number  of 
very  small  churches  very  roughly  built,  with  very 
little  attemptat  any  decoration,  frequently  lighted 
only  by  one  very  small  window,  but  constructed 
usually  with  extremely  large  stones,  and  not  un- 
fre<iuently  built  with  that  material  exclusively, 
the  roof  being  formed  by  horizontal  courses, 
each  brought  forward  until  they  met  at  the 
top. 

Such  are  the  churches  or  chapels  of  Tempull 
Ceannanach,  on  the  middle  island  of  the  bay  of 
Gal  way  (I'etrie,  Eccle.  Arch,  of  Ireland,  p.  1*^9), 
of  St,  Mac  Dara  on  the  island  of  Cruach  Mhic 
I)ara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara  (/c/.  p.  19<>), 
of  Ratass,  C°.  Kerry  {id.  p.  169),  of  Fore,  C'. 
Westmeath  {id.  p.  174),  and  many  others.  The 
two  first  of  these  churches  form  single  apart- 
ments without  any  division  into  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  measure,  the  first  16  feet  6  inches,  by 
12  feet  G  inches  internally  ;  the  second  15  feet 
by  11  inches;  both  are  roofed  with  stone  in  th« 
manner  described.  The  two  other  churches  arc 
in  a  less  complete  state,  but  their  doorways 
are  remarkable  for  their  square  heads,  and  tht 
immense  size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  an 
constructed  ;  in  that  of  Ratass  the  lintel  is  7  I'ect 
6  inches  long,  2  t'eet  high,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  appears 
in  this  doorway  an  evident  intention  of  imitating 
the  architecture  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  building 
In  that  of  Fore  the  lintel  is  6  feet  long,  2  fee 
high,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  is  sculptured  with 
cross  within  a  circle,  on  a  projecting  tablet 
Both  these  churches  are  attributed  by  ilr.  Re^rif 
to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.  It  is  a  questio: 
of  much  interest  whence  the  builders  of  these 
churches  derived  their  ideas  of  architectu.*"', 
these  buildings  resembling  in  ne  respect  p.ry 
contemporaneous  structures  in  England,  France, 
or  Italy,  Improbable  as  the  suggestion  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
Central  Syria  which  furnished  the  models;  that 
country  abounds  with  churches  and  monasteries 
constructed  between  the  3rd  and  7th  centuries 
in  a  style  founded  upon  the  Roman  architecture 
of  the  time,  but  with  many  peculiaritio.^  both  of 
construction  and  of  detail.  Among  the  former 
of  these  is  the  use  of  very  large  stones,  and  the 
pratice  of  roofing  small  buildings  by  advancing 
each  course  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than 
that  below;  examples  of  both  will  be  found  in 
jilenty  in  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue's  Stjrie  Ceu' 
tridc.  Although  in  these  buildings  archetl  door- 
ways are  the  most  common,  those  formed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish  examples, 
with  one  large  block  for  a  lintel,  are  frequently 
found  ;  and  one  of  these  (>'«//••'<•  Ccntralc,  p,  t'i*, 
fig.  4),  may  almost  pass  for  the  original  of  which 
fho  lintel  at  Fore  is  the  rough  copy.  The  Irish 
building.s  have  far  more  the  apj>earance  of  such 
copies  of  the  products  of  a  cultivated  scho<il  of 
architecture  as  might  be  aehievetl  by  ualive 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  immigrant*, 
bringing  with  them  recollections,  rather  thac 
accurate  knowletlge  of  the  edifices  they  had  left 
behind,  than  that  of  the  first  rude  esjwiys  of  an 
uncivilised  race. 

The  Persians  plundered  Syria  in  A.D.  57.3,  the 
Saraoenw  invaded    it  "in  613,  and   Central  Syri» 
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seems  to  have  been  entirely  depopulated  about 
that  period.  It  at  that  time  contained  many- 
monasteries  and  many  monks,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  among  the  numerous  foreigners 
who  sought  an  asylum  in  Ireland  at  that  period 
may  have  been  Syrian  monks.  In  the  litany  of 
St.  Aengus,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year 
799  (Petrie,  p.  137),  among  the  scores,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  strangers  of  various  nations,  men- 
tion is  made  of  seven  Egyptian  monks  buried  in 
Disert  Ulidh.  The  greater  part  of  these  immi- 
grants are  in  the  litany  simply  called  "  pere- 
grini,"  without  indication  of  nationality.  Dr. 
Petrie  (p.  127),  however,  seems  to  think  the 
peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  early  build- 
mgs  are  due  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country 
by  "  the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha  de  Danann  tribes, 
which  our  historians  bring  hither  from  Greece 
at  a  very  remote  period  ;  which  tribes,"  he  says, 
"  were  accustomed  to  build,  not  only  their  for- 
tresses, but  even  their  dome-roofed  houses  and 
sepulchres,  of  stone  without  cement,  and  in  the 
style  now  usually  called  Cyclopean  and  Pe- 
lasgic." 

Besides  the  small  churches  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  larger  structures  were  also 
erected  in  Ireland  at  an  early  date.  The  cathe- 
dral church  of  Armagh,  whether  that  erected  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  or  of  a  later  date,  would 
appear  m  the  9th  century  to  have  been  140  feet 
in  length  (Petrie,  p.  157).  The  more  usual 
length  of  a  church  of  the  first  class  would, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  60  feet ;  this 
dimension  having,  according  to  the  tripartite 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  been  prescribed  by  the  saint 
for  the  Domnach  Mor  (Great  Church),  near 
Teltown,  in  Meath,  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  a  sort  of  sacred  character  ;  and  it 
is  worth  notice  that  the  church  at  Glastonbury, 
ff-unded  according  to  tradition  by  a  St.  Patrick, 
but  undoubtedly  by  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
was  60  feet  long,  by  26  feet  broad  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  wood. 

These  larger  churches  had  usually  a  chancel — 
in  plan  a  parallelogram — attached  to  the  larger 
oblong  which  formed  the  nave. 

Two  peculiarities  mark  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture of  Ireland,  one,  that  the  altar  end  is 
mvariably  rectangular,  the  other  that  tlie  towers 
found  near  the  early  churches  are  always  cir- 
culnr.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  former  is  that  the  form  was  originally 
used  as  that  most  suitable  for  a  very  small 
oratory,  and  perpetuated  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  veneration  which  the  Irish  have 
always  entertained  for  anything  connected  with 
their   early  saints.     [For   the  round  tower  see 

TOWKR.] 

7.  SrotUnd. — Irish  ecclesiastics  founilod  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  lona,  and  spreail  Christi- 
anity through  the  inles  and  mainland  of  Scotland, 
but  very  few  buildings  which  can  be  referred  to 
tne  period  under  conj^ideration  have  Vjeen  ob- 
•iervpd.  The  most  remarkable  would  seem  to  be 
the  church  at  Kglishay  in  Orkney,  which  bears 
a  clo>e  re.sembUnre  to  one  of  the  early  Irisli 
thurchf-.s,  and  is  «pecially  remarkable  a.s  having 
a  round  tower  attached  to  it,  Thf  nave  is  .U)  ft. 
\>y  16  ft.,  the  chancel  11  ft.  by  i>  ft.  7  in.,  ihc 
latter  is  covered  bv  a  plain  nemi-ciicular  vault, 
over  which  wmh  a  chamber  conjitnicted  betwr-n 
it  and  the  external  covering  of  stone.     The  nave 
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also  Ls  stated  to  have  had  a  stone  roof.  The 
tower  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  nave  ;  the  chancel  arch  is  described  as  of  a 
horse-shoe  form,  but  this  m.ay  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  settlement  of  the  work.  The  windows 
are  few  and  small,  the  doorways  plain,  round- 
headed  arches.  As  in  the  Irish  islands  there 
were  numerous  oratoi-ies  scattered  over  Orkney 
and  Shetland  ;  the  parish  of  Yell  in  the  latter  is 
said  (Hibbert's  Scotland,  p.  530)  to  have  con- 
taijied  twenty  chapels.  The  churches  constructed 
by  the  Christian  Picts  were  probably  either  of 
wood  or  of  earth,  which  is  the  reason  of  the 
entire  absence  of  any  buildings  within  their 
territory  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  period  be- 
fore A.D.  800,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
numerous  sculptured  monuments  show  that  the 
people  who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom  could  carve  stone  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  for  the  period. 

8.  England. — Though  the  Christians  of  Britain 
must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  churches  of 
considerable  size  before  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Saxons,  Jute&,  and  Angles,  no 
certain  remains  of  such  buildings  have  as  yet 
been  met  with. 

The  historians  of  Canterbury  assert  that 
Ethelbert  gave  to  St.  Augustine  an  existing 
church  in  that  city  (Willis'  Arch.  Hist,  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  pp.  20,  30)  which  became  the 
cathedral.  Bede  mentions  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  as  an  ancient  church  given  in  like  manner, 
some  portions  of  wall  in  the  latter  have  been 
thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
church.    Of  the  Saxon  cathedral  nothing  remains. 

Three  influences  it  will  be  seen  contributed 
in  unequal  degrees  according  to  circumstances 
and  locality,  to  form  or  to  modify  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  England  ;  viz.  1,  that  of  Roman 
architecture  either  as  derived  from  buildings 
still  existing  in  the  country,  or  from  designs 
imported  by  ecclesiastics  and  other  church 
builders  ;  2,  that  of  the  Irish  missionaries  ;  3, 
that  of  the  native  school  of  timber  architecture. 
The  first  of  these  we  may  trace  in  the  plans,  in 
the  style  of  some  churches,  and  in  the  frequent 
assertion  that  a  church  was  constructed  "  opere 
Romano]-um;"  the  second,  perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
ference of  a  rectangular  east  end  over  an  apsidal, 
which  last,  as  we  find  it  all  but  universal  in 
England  in  the  12th  century  and  common  in  the 
l.ilh,  was  [)robably  the  prevalent  plan  in  earlier 
centuries;  the  third,  in  construction  evidently 
copied  tiom  wooden  buildings,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  baluster  shafts,  which  more  than  any  other 
feature  characterize  the  ante-Norman  style,  wera 
turned  in  a  lathe  as  if  they  liad  been  wood.  It 
seems  prolrable  that  the  Roman  and  the  native 
style  were*  concurrent,  for  we  find  the  two 
mixed  together,  as  in  the  curious  doorway  at 
Monkwearmouth  which  there  seems  to  be  ground 
to  believe  is  part  of  the  church  built  by  Benedict 
Biscop,  A.D.  671.  Here  we  have  an  arch  and 
impost  which  are  evident  imitations  of  Roman 
work,  supported  by  coupled  balusters,  and  an 
excessively  exaggerated  base  carved  with  inter- 
lacing ornaments  or  snakes  by  a  hand  wbicli  no 
doubt  was  accustomed  to  execute  similar  work 
in  wood. 

The  existing  remains  of  English  churdie.s, 
dating  between  600  and  800,  are  unloitunaf idy, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  ojily  fragnnntH.    TlichO 
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ecantv  remains,  assisted  and  illustratod  by  what 
contemporary  or:omewhat  later  writers  have 
told  us,  will  however  enable  us  to  form  tolerably 
clenr  ideas  as  to  the  character  of  the  churches 
which  were  built  in  the  above-mentioned  period. 
Of  the  metrojiolitan  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
we  have  a  detailed  account,  written  by  Edmer 
the  Chanter,  in  which  he  describes  the  edifice  as 
it  existed  before  the  fire  of  1067.  The  annexed 
])lan  is  co])ied  from  that  drawn  up  by  Professor 
WiJli?(//j.st.  ofCk.  Ch.  Canterbury)  from  Edmer's 
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description.  The  church,  Edmer  says,  was  built 
•'  Romanorum  opere  et  ex  quadam  parte  ad 
imitationem  eccle?.iae  beati  apostolorum  principis 
Petri,"  meaning  of  course  the  great  Vatican 
basilica.  The  western  apse  was  probably  added 
by  Archbishop  Odo  about  a.d.  950, 

Of  another  church  of  the  larger  class  we  have 
Bome  important  remains.  This  is  that  of  Stow,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  a  bishopric  was  founded  in 
A.D.  678.  The  church  there  is  cruciform,  mea- 
suring 150  ft.  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
of  27  ft.  in  the  nave  and  24  ft.  in  the  chancel  ; 
the  transept  is  90  ft.  from  north  to  south  by 
23  ft.  wide  ;  the  side  walls  are  about  35  ft.  high. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  transept  is  evidently 
the  work  of  two  periods,  the  wall  up  to  a  certain 
height  having  all  the  appearance  of  having 
suffered  from  fire,  while  that  above  shows  no 
trace  of  such  damage.  There  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  in  870  the  church  was  burnt  by  the 
r)aues,  and  that  it  was  extensively  re])aired 
between  1034  and  1050  (y.  Rev.  G.  Atkinson, 
On  the  liestonitions  in  Protjress  at  Stow  Oiurc/i, 
in  R'ports  ani/  Papers  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cieties of  Northants,  York^  and  Lincoln,  i.  315 ; 
and  the  same  writer  in  v.  23  of  the  .same  pub- 
lication, On  Saxon  Architecture),  the  existing 
chancel  being  adde4  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century. 

Another  church,  that  of  Brixworth,  in  North- 
amptonshire, has  strong  claims  to  \^e  considered 
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to  date  from  the  same  period,  for  Ldand  t<»ll8  us, 
on  the  authority  of  Hugo,  a  monk  of  Peter- 
borough, that  Lanulphus,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 


about  690,  founded  a  monastery  there,  and  the 
existing  edifice  may  be  reasonablv  sujiposed  to 
be  the  original  church.  The  repairs  which  were 
finished  in  1865  enabled  the  ground  plan  of  the 
church  to  be  correctly  a.scertained,  and  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
.square  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a 
porch  at  the  west  end,  with  a  chamber  on  each  • 
side  opening  into  the  porch  and  also  into  the 
aisles,  a  nave  and  two  aisles  with  chambers  at 
their  east  ends,  a  short  chancel  without  aisles, 
and  an  apse  surrounded  by  a  corridor  or  crypt 
entered  by  steps  from  the  chancel.  The  piers 
are  oblong  masses  ;  the  arches,  which  sj>ring  from 
square  imposts,  are  of  Roman  bricks  in  two 
courses  and  wholly  without  ornament ;  over 
each  pier  is  a  rather  small  clerestory  window 
with  arched  head,  also  turned  in  Roman  bricks. 
Attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
circular  stair  turret  of  different  and  less  careful 
work,  and  therefore  probably  a  later  addition. 
The  bases  of  piers  which  have  been  found  show 
that  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  were  probably 
three  arches,  through  which  it  was  entered  from 
the  nave. 

Another  church  still  exists  in  a  state  so  far 
complete  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
original  plan,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
as  to  its  date,  and  its  architectural  character  is 
such  as  scarcely  to  warrant  a  decisive  opinion. 
This  is  the  church  in  the  castle  of  Dover,  which, 
in  consequence  of  recent  repairs,  can  be  studied 
more  satisfactorily  than  was  previously  the  case. 
A  short  account  of  it  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
John  Puckle  in   1864  from   which   the  ground 
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plan  is  taken;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  cruciform  church,  with  a  tower  between  the 
nave  and  chancel. 

The  churches  described  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
amples of  "  opus  Roraanum,"  Some  otiiers  which 
have  been  destroyed  were,  doubtless,  of  like 
character,  and  as  the  contemporary  or  later  de- 
scriptions contain  points  of  interest,  it  will  be  well 
to  cite  them.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
church  built  by  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Hexham,  about 
673,  written  by  his  disciple  Stephen  Eddius 
(  J 7/(1  N.  Wilfridi,  ap.  Mabillon,  AA.  SS.  O.  S.  Bau 
saec.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  646),  running  as  follows : 
"  ctijus  profunditatem  in  terra  cum  domibus 
mirifice  politis  lapidibus  fundatam,  et  sui>cr 
terram  multijdicem  domum  columnis  variis  et 
porticibus  multis  sufTultam,  mirabiliijue  longi- 
tudine  et  altitu«line,  murorum  ornatam,  et  variis 
linearum  anfractibus  viarum,  aliqu;aido  sursum, 
aliquando  deorsum,  per  cochleas  circumductam, 
non  est  meae  parvitatis  hoc  sermone  explicare.' 
Richard,  the  prior  of  Hexham,  in  the  12th  ceo 
tiiry,  describes  it  (Twysden's  Scriptores  Decern, 
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p.  290)  as  a  noble  building  of  hewn  stone,  with 
crypts  beneath,  and  walls  rising  to  a  great  height. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  church  was  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  prior  wrote,  having 
been  burnt  by  the  Danes,  in  875,  but  his 
testimony  is  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded, 
particularly  as  his  mention  of  crypts  and  subter- 
raneous oratories  and  winding  passages  is 
confirmed  by  the  still  existing  crypt,  a  plan  of 
which  will  be  found  under  Chapel,  p.  344. 

If,  however,  the  church  had  three  stones  and 
columns,  some  square,  some  of  various  forms, 
it  must  have  been  in  advance  of  any  building 
now  existing  of  as  early  a  date,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  the  prior  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
architectural  splendour  of  the  building. 

Of  the  church  built  at  Ripon  by  the  same 
prelate,  Eddius  tells  us  "in  Hrypis  basilicam 
polito  lapide  a  fundamentis  in  terra  usque  ad 
summum  aedificatam,  variis  columnis  et  porti- 
cibus  suffultam,  in  altum  erexit"  (Mabillon, 
AA.  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  2,  p.  563). 

About  the  same  time  Benedict  Biscop  built 
(a.d.  671)  a  monastery  at  Monkwearmouth,  the 
doorway  of  the  church  of  which  has  been  already 
commented  on,  and  Bede  (^Hist.  Ah'>atum  Wire- 
muth.  c.  5)  gives  some  very  interesting  notices 
of  his  proceedings.  He  went,  we  are  told,  into 
Gaul,  and  brought  from  thence  "  caementarios  qui 
lapideam  sibi  ecclesiam  juxta  Romanorum,  quem 
semper  amabat,  morem  facerent,"  and  afterwards 
Bent  to  the  same  country  for  makers  of  glass  to 
glaze  the  windows  of  his  church.  At  a  later 
time  he  went  to  Rome,  and  brought  thence  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
"quibus  mediam  ejusdem  ecclesiae  testudinem 
ducto  a  pariete  ad  parietem  tabulato  praecingeret, 
imagines  evangelicae  historiae  quibus  australem 
ecclesiae  parietem  decoraret,  imagines  visionum 
Apocalypsis  beati  Johannis  quibus  septentrio- 
nalem  aeque  parietem  ornaret."  As  it  appears 
from  this  [)assage  that  there  was  a  nave  with  aisles, 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  probably  the 
ends  of  the  transei)t,  and  the  church  was  there- 
fore perhaps  cruciform.  That  in  the  7th  century 
the  founders  of  churches  in  England  strove  to 
en-ulate  the  splendour  of  the  Continental 
churches,  we  may  learn  from  the  verses  of 
Aldhelm  Cpp.  116,  117,  ed.  Giles)  on  the  church 
built  by  Bugge,  daughter  of  Kentwin  : — 

"  PraeceLsa  mole  aacellum 
Bagge  construxit  supplox  vemacula  Christi, 
Qua  fulgent  arae  bis  serio  nomine  sacrae, 
Insuper  apsidam  contiecrat  Virginia  aram. 

Aur<a  cont/jrti8  flavpscunt  pallia  filin, 

Quaff  sunt  altaris  sacii  velamiiia  pulcra, 

Aurf-UA  aUjue  callx  g«;mmis  fulvt  sell  oi>ertUB. 

Ut  c«»;liim  ruiiliit  fiUrllis  ardeiitibus  aptum, 

Hk:  lata  argento  constat  fabricata  pateiia. 

Hie  cruci.H  ex  uuro  fulgcHclt  lamina  fuivo, 

Argi-ntique  Himiil  gemmJH  omata  m»talla; 

Hie  qu<jquf;  thuribiilum  capiU;lliH  unrlique  cliictam 

Pend't  d*i  hummo  tuxaoHO.  foramina  pandcris, 

De  qnibii!)  amIjn/Biam  Hpirabaui  lliura  .Sabar-a, 

Qoando  Hac.-rdoieB  mlsaatk  offerre  Jubentur." 

The  influence  of  the  Irish  missionaries  upon 
church  architecture  in  R^ngland  is  j)erhaps  rath<M- 
to  he  inferred  than  proved  from  existing  ex- 
»mples ;  carrying,  as  they  did,  their  principles 
of  OMxtidnta  even  into  their  churches  their  rudo 
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and  humble  chapels  offered  no  models  which 
could  compete  with  those  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tects brought  from  Gaul  or  Italy  who  built  ia 
the  manner  of  the  Romans ;  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  how  large  an  extent  of  country  they  oc- 
cupied, and  more  or  less  Christianized,  and  in 
what  great  veneration  they  were  held,  it  1^ 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  peculiarities  of  their 
ecclesiastical  architecture  were  wholly  without 
influence  upon  that  of  England.  But  for  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  Roman  system  over 
theirs,  more  tangible  proofs  of  this  would  no 
doubt  have  existed,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
preference  of  a  square  over  an  apsidal  termina- 
tion, which  is  so  strongly  shown  in  English 
churches  from  the  12th  century  downwar.Js,  is 
really  due  to  the  habit  of  imitating  the  forms 
of  the  oratories  which  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Aidan, 
or  their  disciples,  may  have  constructed.     That 
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the  influence  of  the  Irish  school  upon  ornamenta- 
tion was  very  great,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  aft 
it  is  amply  proved  by  existing  manuscripts,  as 
the  Gospels  of  Liudi.sfarne,  written  about  A.D. 
710.  That  these  patterns  of  interlacing  ribbons 
and  animals  were  copied  in  stone  may  be 
observed  in  the  doorway  of  Monkwearmouth, 
and  on  many  crosses  and  other  monuments  of 
the  period. 

No    existing    example    shows    what    a    larg« 
church  would  have  been  if  constructed  without 
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Roman  influonce,  but  the  little  oratories  of 
Cornwall  anil  that  at  Kbb's  Nook,  in  Northumber- 
land (v.  Chat'KL),  will  serve  to  show  what  was 
the  character  of  their  lesser  religious  buildings. 
The  third  influence,  that  of  an  existing  school 
of  timber  architecture,  made  itself  felt  more  in 
the  smaller  class  of  churches  than  in  the  larger, 
and  though  very  many  portions  of  churches 
which  exhibit  marks  of  it  exist,  no  entire  church 
of  any  early  date  which  manifests  it  has  remained. 
The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  narrow  stones 
placed  upright,  dividing  the  wall  into  sections, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  timber  quarter- 
ing. No  better  example  of  this  can  be  found  than 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  Earls  Barton,  in 
Northamptonshire  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
•safe  grouml  for  assigning  a  date  to  this  building, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  style  was  continued 
into  the  11th  century.  Another  peculiarity  is 
the  use  of  the  baluster  as  a  shaft,  and  it  has 
)  been  supposed  that  this  was  copied  from  some 
i  Roman  examjde;  but  the  factg  that  these  balu- 

•  sters  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  that  they  were  in 
r  use  at  a  very  early  date,  and  in  every  part  of 
.  England,  all  seem  to  point  to  their  having  ori- 
:  ginatcd  in  an  indigenous  style  of  wooden  archi- 
I  tecture. 

Many  churches  were  constructed   entirely  of 

n  wood.     l\ede  {Hist.  Ecrl.  iii.   25)   tells   us   that 

'  Finian,  who  came  from  lona,  built  at  Lindisfarne 

a    church     "episcopali    sede     congruam,    quam 

tamen  more  Scottorum    non   de   lapide   sed   de 

1  robore  secto   totam   composuit  atque   harundine 

I  texit ;  "  and  according  to  an   Irish  writer  of  the 

.  11th  century,  Conchubean  ( V'lY.  S.  Moduennae, 

AA.  SS.  Boll.  6,  Jul.  11),  the  Scoti  were  accus- 

•  tomed  to  build  with  boards  "  tabulis  dedolatis," 
.   or,  as  we   may   perhaps  understand  the  passage, 

with  timbers  not  left  in  the  round,  but  smoothed 
with  the  adze.  In  this  way,  though  no  doubt  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  church  at  Greenstead,  in 
Essex,  was  constructed,  the  slabs  of  oak  let't 
after  a  plank  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  middle 
having  been  smoothed  on  the  inside  with  the 
.  adze,  and  placed  upright  with  the  curved  portion 
outwards,  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  u  wall. 
Very  many  such  structures,  no  doubt,  were 
erected  in  districts  where  wood  was  plentiful  and 
stone  scarce.  [A.  N.] 

OHUKCH-HOOKS  {Lihri  Ecclesiadici).  Un- 
der this  name  the  following  classes  of  books  are 
I   unjerst^wd  to  be  included  :  — 

1.  Such  works  as  were  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacred  offices,  whether  of  the 
altar,  tlie  baptistery,  or  the  choir  [LiTUROiCAL 
liooKs]. 

■J.  Certain  pastoral  letters  of  venerable  bishops, 
canons  of  touncils,  anil  acts  of  martyrs,  which 
were  occasionally  read  in  public.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Dionvsius  of  Corinth 
in  Eus«'bius  (//.  /;.  iv.'i.'V  §  11)  that  the  epistle 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  was  preserved  and 
jiublicly  read  in  the  Corinthian  Church  [Ca- 
non iCAi,  lUxMvS].  The  so-cjilled  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  A|iostles  were  probably  regai'ded 
Its  li'x-i  errli'siiistici  in  many  churches.  On  the 
use  of  acts  of  martyrs,.see  Kuinart,  Arta  Sincerity 
pref.  §  5. 

3,  Not  nnfrfi|uently  in  ancient  times  the  term 
church -books  included  aH  Ixmks  contained  in  the 
library  of  a  church  [LuwiAftv]. 


4.  In  some  cases  the  church-registers,  whether 
of  the  baj)tized  or  of  the  dead  [DilTVCHS],  seem  to 
be  included  under  the  term  libri  ecclesiastki.  [C] 

CHURCHES,  MAINTENANCE  OF  (Fa- 
hrica  ' Ecclesvie).  The  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric  of  a  church  are,  an^i  have 
been  from  ancient  times,  derived  from  two 
sources,  —  estates  appropriated  t-o  that  purjKise 
and  voluntary  offerings.  As  early  as  the  5th 
century  we  find  ordinances,  that  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  general  income  of  a  church  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  fabric.  According  to  decrees  of  Pope  Sira- 
plicius,  A.D.  475  (Ajo.  iii.  in  Binius,  Concilut^ 
iii.  582),  and  Pope  Gelasius,  A.D.  494  (Ep.  ix. 
Binius,  iii.  636),  this  proportion  was  to  be  a 
fourth  part ;  while  in  Spain  a  third  part  was  to 
be  approj>riatcd  to  this  purpose.  See  the  Council 
of  Tarragona  (A.D.  516),  c.  8;  the  second  of 
Braga  (A.D.  572),  c.  2 ;  of  Merida  (A.D.  666), 
cc.  14,  16  ;  the  sixteenth  of  Toledo  (a.d.  693),  c.  5. 
In  the  Frankish  kingdom  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
was  provided  for  by  setting  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose a  certain  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
church  ;  a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
voluntary  contributions  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  endowments  increased.  And  as  estates  of 
the  church  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  laics, 
a  Diet  of  the  Empire  held  at  Frankfort  in  794 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church  was  a  charge  upon 
church-lands,  in  whatever  hands  they  were 
(Portz,  Monwnenta  Germ.  iii.  74).  A  similar 
provision  was  made  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
councils  held  in  the  year  813  by  command  of 
Charlemagne  ;  as  in  that  of  Mentz  (c.  42),  the 
fourth  of  Aries  (c.  25),  and  the  third  of  Tours 
(c,  46).  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  obliga- 
tion of  forced  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  fabric 
was  laid  upon  the  tenants  of  the  church. 
(Herzog,  Real-Encycl.  i.  737).  There  are  sj)ecial 
treatises  on  this  subject  by  Helfert  ( T  on  der 
Erhauunrj,  Erhaltnnq  und  Ifcrstclhttig  der  kirch- 
lichen  Gehdttdi',  2nd  ed.  1834),  by  Von  Rein'iardt 
(rVxT  kirchlichc  Batihst,  Stuttgart,  1836),  and 
by  Permaneder  (^die  kirchlichc  Baulast,  MiincheD, 
1838).  [C] 

CHURCH    SCHOOLS.    [Schools.] 

CHURCH  (SvMBOLS  OF).  Early  representa- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  very  numeroat, 
and  may  be  divided  into  (A)  personifications  and 
(B)  symbolisms;  both  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Those  derived  from  Holy  Scripture  may  be  taken 
first. 

(A)  1.  The  Lord's  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
Goo»l  Shepherd,  constantly  represented  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  purely  Christian  emblems  in  jiainting  or  sculp- 
ture, has  frequently  united  with  it  j)ictures  of 
two  or  more  sheep  at  His  t'ect,  besides  the  one 
carried  on  His  shouldei-s.  The  word  "  fold  "  repre- 
sents the  Church,  exactly  as  the  word  "church** 
the  congregation  of  Christ's  j>eople.  [LamII, 
Good  Sukimikrd.  &c.]  The  fresco  in  the  Cal- 
lixtine  catacomb  (liottari,  tav.  Ixxviii.,  and 
Aringhi,  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  327,  ed.  P«r, 
1«)57),  of  the  Shepherd  sitting  under  trees,  and 
surroundetl  by  sheep,  or  sheep  and  goats,  .is  here, 
may  be  taken  as  one  example  out  of  many  Se« 
also  that  at  tav.  xxvi.     In  another  (Bott.  roi.  fL 
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tar.  cxviii.)  the  sheep  are  issuing  from  a  small  j 
building,  seeming  to  stand  for  a  town,  at  whose 
pate  the  Shepherd  stands,  or  leans  on  His  staff.  { 
the  sheep  of  the  Gentile  and  of  the  Jewish 
Churches  are  distinguished  in  the  painting  in 
Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.),  where  two  flocks  are  issu- 
ing from  separate  towns  or  folds,  Hierusalem 
and  Bathleem,  and  moving  towards  our  Lord. 
[See  Bethlkhem.]  In  a  woodcut  given  by 
Mai-tigny,  He  stands  on  a  small  rock,  which, 
bv  the  winding  lines  at  its  base,  and  the  word, 
JORDAN ES  above,  would  seem  to  refer  to  His 
baptism,  and  our  baptism  into  His  death,  by 
which  the  sheep  reach  Him.  (See  Martigny, 
Diet.  s.v.  "%lise.")' 

In  a  mosaic  mentioned  by  Martigny  at  Sta. 
Sabina's,  Rome,  the  two  churches  are  represented 
by  two  female  figures,  standing  each  with  an 
open  book  in  hand.  (See  also  Aringhi,  lib.  iii. 
c.  xxii.  p.  327.)  Over  one  is  inscribed  ECCLESIA 
EX  CIRCUMCISION E,  and  St.  Peter  stands  above 
her;  the  other  is  named  ECCLESIA  EX  GEN- 
TIBUS,  and  above  her  is  placed  St.  Paul. 
(See  Gal.  ii.  7.)  The  same  subject  occurs  in  a 
compartment  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  Verona,  treated  with  somewhat  of  the  quaint- 
ness  of  Lombard  fancy,  but  quite  intelligible  as 
to  meaning.  The  twofold  church  is  represented 
by  two  women,  shaded  by  trees  ;  one  suckling 
two  children,  the  other  two  fishes.  [Fish.] 
Martigny  gives  a  woodcut  of  an  interesting  plate 
in  P.  Garrucci,  Ha/jioglypt.  p.  222.  It  represents 
two  lambs  looking  towards  a  pillar,  which  sym- 
bolizes the  Church,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
Lamb  bearing  on  his  back  the  decussated  mono- 
gram of  Christ.  From  it  sjiring  (apparently) 
{)alm-branches ;  and  two  birds,  just  above  the 
ambs,  may  be  taken  for  doves.  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  their  division  of  the 
Church  into  Jewish  and  Gentile,  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  fresco  given  by  De  Rossi 
(vol.  ii.  Tav.  d'Aggiunto  A.) ;  but  are  almost 
destroyed  by  the  opening  of  a  tomb,  which  has 
been  broken  into  through  the  fresco,  as  so  fre- 
quently h.Hppens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Ox-antes,  or  praying  female  figures  in  the 
Catacombs,  are  for  the  most  part  personifications 
cf  the  Church.  (See  Bottari,  tav.  xxxviii., 
Orante  with  doves  placed  next  to  Good  Shepherd.) 
In  the  corners  of  the  square  ceiling  of  the  well- 
known  crypt  of  Lucina,  in  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb (De  Ro.ssi,  R.  S.  tav,  x.),  the  Orante 
alternates  with  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  a  re- 
cently discovered  painting  in  St.  Callixtus  (De 
Ros.si,  IXeTC,  tav.  i.  u.  2),  the  Orante  is  offer- 
ing the  eucharistic  sacrifice  by  the  hands  of  a 
conseorating  priest. 

2.  A  few  representations  exist  within  our 
range,  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  as  typical  of 
the  (jhurch  and  its  persecutors,  Jewish  and 
Pagan.  Martigny  names  three  sarcophagi  as  the 
only  certain  examples  of  this  subject  in  old 
Italian  art.  For  one  he  refers  to  Buonarotti, 
^V^•t,  p.  1.  Of  the  two  others  one  is  from  the 
Vatican,  the  other  from  St.  Callixtu.s.  They  are 
found  in  Ii<»ttari,  taw.  xxxi.,  and  Ixxxv.,  sarcoph. 
from  St.  Callixtus.  In  Southern  Gaul  they  are 
more  numerous  (Millin,  Midi  de  la  F.  pi.  Jxv.  T. ; 
hvi.    8;  Ixviii.   4).      All    thene    are    bas-reliefs, 

•  Thcne  iubJeciB  are  repeated  very  freqij#»ntly  In  tJic 
•odetit  m<«alc*  of  Rome  ari^  Havt  una.  S^e  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pwker'a  fbotoKrapba 
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containing  the  elders  as  well  as  Susanna  ;  and 
the  third  represents  them  as  eagerly  watching 
her  from  behind  trees.  An  allegoi-y  is  given 
below  in  woodcut,  drawn  from  vol.  i.  pi.  Ixxviii 


of  M.  Ferret's  work,  of  a  sheep  between  two  wild 
beasts:  SUSANNA  and  SINIORIS  are  written 
above. 

3.  The  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood  has 
been  considered  as  a  type  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
which  would  account  for  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  that  miracle  to  be  found  on  ancient 
sarcophagi.  (See  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  xxi.  xxxiv. 
xxxix.  xli.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxix.  cxxxv.)  So  St. 
Ambrose  (lib.  ii.  in  Luc.  c.  viii.). 

(B)  Symbolisms  of  the  Church  (it  is  not  generally 
observed  how  important  the  distinction  between 
symbolism  and  personification  is)  begin  with  the 
ark  of  Noah  ;  passing  by  easy  transition  to  the 
ship  of  souls  and  the  ship  of  .Jonah  in  the  storm. 
It  is  singular  that  our  Lord's  similitude  of  the 
net  is  very  rarely  found  illustrated  by  the 
graphic  art  of  early  Christendom.  The  idea  of 
the  Lord's  drawing  forth  the  sinner  from  the 
waters,  as  with  a  hook  and  line  (see  Baptism, 
p.  168),  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  sweeping  net.  The  net  is  perhaps  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  sarcophagus  there 
represented  (Bottari,  tav.  xlii.).  A  small  net 
is  used  on  one  side  of  the  bas-relief.  [Fish, 
Ship.] 

The  ark  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  type  of 
the  Church  militant.  On  tombs  it  is  held  to 
imply  that  the  dead  expired  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church.  In  Bottari,  tav.  xlii.,  an 
olive-tree  stands  in  the  ark,  in  fhe  place  of  Noah. 
It  is  of  a  square  form,  a  chest  in  fact  (Bottari, 
taw.  xl.  cxx.  clxxii.  &c.);  and  in  tav.  cxviii. 
it  is  placed  in  a  boat  or  ship.  The  dove  appears 
with  the  olive-branch  in  almost  all  these,  or  is 
represented  by  itself:  in  Bottari,  tav.  cxxxi.,  it  is 
placed  on  the  poop  of  the  ship  of  Jonah.  In  tav. 
xxxvii.  and  passim,  Noah  stands  in  a  square  chest 
on  the  shore,  receiving  the  dove  in  his  hands ; 
Jonah  is  being  thrown  from  a  boat  into  the  sea 
next  him.  This  ship  represents  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  sym- 
bolic works  in  the  Catacombs,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  Lord's  own  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
prophet.  For  representations  in  the  catacomb  of 
Callixtus  and  elsewhere  see  De  Rossi  and  Bottari, 
The  ship  "covered  with  the  waves"  is  represented 
in  Martigny,  from  a  fresco  lately  discovered  in 
St.  Callixtus.  A  man  stands  in  the  waist  or 
near  the  stern  of  a  sharp-prowed  vessel  with  a 
square  sail,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  this  day.  The  waters  are  dashing  over  her 
close  to  him,  an«l  he  is  in  an  atti  ude  of  prayer: 
far  off'  is  a  drowning  man  who  has  made  shij)- 
wreck  of  the  faith.  The  vessel  in  full  sail 
(Boldetti,  pp.  .'{GO,  .'{f)2,  .'{7.1)  is  also  coniinon  as 
the  emblem  of  safe-conduct  through  the  wav(!S 
of  thi.s  trouble.HDmc  world  ;  that  with  sails 
furled,  as  quietly  in  port  renting  after  her 
voyage    (as    in    Ik)ldetti,   pp.  363,  366).  is   the 
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symbol  of  the  rej^ose  of  individual  Qiristians  in 
death. 

An  even  more  interesting  symbolism  is  where 
not  only  the  ship  is  pninted  as  analogous  to  the 
Church,  but  the  actual  fabric  of  a  church  is  made 
lik-^  a  ship.  This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
parly  Romanesque  churches,  where  the  apse 
which  completed  the  basilica  had  the  bishop's 
throne  placed  in  the  centre,  as  the  steersman's 
place,  with  spmicircular  benches  below  for  the 
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clergy;  so  that  a  real  ALd  touching  resemblance 
followed.  See  the  memorable  passage  in  Kuskin's 
Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.,  on  the  ancient  churches 
of  TorccUo,  the  mother  city  of  Venice.,  and  an 
extract  in  Martigny  (s.  v.  Navis)  of  a  hm<r  pas- 
sage in  the  Ap^jstolical  Constitutions  (ii.  .')7)  to 
the  same  effect, — the  bishop  being  likened  to  the 
steersman,  the  deacons  to  seamen,  tlie  faithful  to 
passengers,  and  the  deaconesses,  strangely,  to  the 
collector  of  fares. 


The  ship  placed  on  the  back  of  a  fish  is  found 
in  a  signet  illustrated  by  AMandre  {Xav.  Eccles. 
referent.  Sym'>.  Romae,  1G26  ;  see  also  s.  v.  Fish), 
Another  such  gem  is  in  Ficoroni's  collection((jer/n. 
Ant.  Litt.  tab.  xi,  8,  p,  105),  A  jasper  given 
by  Cardinal  Borgia (/>«  C  u-e  Vclitem.  p,  213  and 
frontispiece)  places  the  Lord  in  a  galley  of  six 
oars  on  a  side,  holding  the  large  steering  oar. 
This  rmider-oar — or  rather  two  of  them — are  in- 
serted in  the  rudest  ship-carvings,  where  other 
oars  are  omitte  1. 

The  column  surmounted  by  a  dove  is  mentioned 
bj  ^1.  Leblaut  in  his  fnscriptions  Ch'-e'tiennes  de  la 
Gaule,  vol.  i,  p.  167,  as  existing  on  a  lamp  said  to 
have  been  found  at  St,  Just,  Another  had  on  it 
the  monogram  of  Christ  on  a  column.  Reference  i 
is  made  to  Bosio,  p.  167,  for  a  column  between 
two  doves  turning  to  look  at  it;  but  is  inclinetl, 
see  p.  167,  to  regard  it  as  a  symbol  of  Christ 
Himself  rather  than  of  the  Church.    [R.  St,  J.  T,] 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN  ;  or,  Thanks- 

aiVING  OF  WOMF.X    AFTF.R  CniLDniRTH.      {Muli- 

erum  post  Purtiun  Purificatio  ;  sometimes  called 
luthioiiis'ttio  post  partuin :  see  Herzog's  Real- 
Enc'jcl.  xix,  671,) 

The  Mosaic  law  lays  down  (Lev.  xii.)  precepts 
for  the  ofleriugs  and  purifio'tion  of  women  after 
childbirth;  and  these  legal  prc'^ej>ts  were  ob- 
served by  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  herself.  Pos- 
sibly in  Jewish-Christian  communities  this 
ol>servnnce  passed  over,  liko  some  other  cere- 
monie.^,  with  little  change  into  the  Christian 
congregation;  but  of  this  nothing  certain  is 
known.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  purificatory 
CL-remony  afti'r  chihlbirth  in  tlie  works  of 
ClennMit  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Apostolicnl  Con- 
*titutinns,  or  in  the  works  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  The  notion,  however,  that 
childbirth  occasioned  some  kind  of  defilement 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  Christians  of 
the  blast,  hence  the  rituals  of  the  Oriental 
Churches  in  relation  to  this  matter  refer  more 
to  purification  from  defilement  than  to  thanks- 
giving for  safety.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(canon  2  ;  in  Boveridge's  Pnnde^tne,  ii.  4)  lays 
it  down  as  a  matter  admitting  of  no  question, 
that  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  present  in  church, 
nor  to  r'iooive  the  Holy  Communion,  within  torty 
days  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child.     To  the 


.same  effect,  the  ninth  of  the  Arabic  canons  of 
Nicaea  enjoins  :  •'  Women  ought  to  abstain  from 
entering  the  church  and  from  partaking  of  Holy 
Communion  for  forty  days  after  a  birth ;  after 
which,  let  the  woman  carefully  wash  her  gar- 
ments and  bathe  her  person  and  the  child;  then 
let  her,  together  with  her  htisband,  present  him 
iu  the  church  at  the  steps  of  the  altar;  whom, 
with  their  accompanying  friends,  let  the  priest 
receive,  and  say  tor  her  the  prayer  of  purification 
and  bless  the  child  according  to  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  of  the  Church."  The  forty  davs* 
period,  then,  was  clearly  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary extent  of  the  woman's  purification.  Mean- 
time, however,  she  was  not  wholly  neglected  by 
the  Church,  Immediately  after  tlie  birth,  a 
prayer  was  said  over  mother  and  child,  and  the 
child  signed  with  the  cross.  This  rite  is  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Chrysostom  (on  1  Cor., 
Hmn.  12,  p.  108,  ed,  Montfaucon).  The  office 
which  accompanies  it  is  believed  bv  Goar  to  be 
of  modern  origin.  On  the  eighth  day  the  mid- 
wife, or  some  other  matron,  brings  the  child  to 
the  church.  Before  the  door  the  priest  again 
signs  it  with  the  cross,  and  c^-irries  it  into  the 
church,  when  the  name  is  given  which  it  is  to 
bear  after  baptism.  Such  a  ceremony  took  place, 
though  not  in  a  church,  at  the  birth  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  H.  (a.d.  401),  related  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  life  of  Porphyrins  of 
Gaza,  a  contemporary  witness :  '*  When  sevea 
days  were  accomplished  from  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  empress  Eudoxia  approached  and  met 
us  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  bearing  the. infant 
wrapped  in  purple.  She  bowed  her  head,  and 
said,  'Bless  me,  0  fathers,  and  the  child  which 
the  Lord  hath  granted  me  through  your  holy 
prayers;'  and  gave  the  infant  into  their  arms, 
that  they  might  sign  it  with  the  cross.  Then 
the  holy  bisiiops  signed  both  her  and  the  infant, 
and  after  praying  sat  down."  (^Acta  S  nctorHiK, 
Feb.  iii.  653),  If  the  child  was  in  danger 
of  death  before  the  stated  period  for  baptism,  it 
was  at  once  baptized,  but  the  unclean  mother 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  suckle  it,  or  even  t« 
enter  the  room  where  it  was  (Mansi,  SufplenwjU. 
Cone,  i,  815),  It  the  mother  died  within  the 
period  of  uncleann.<ss,  her  boiiy  was  taken  into 
the  church,  and  the  pravei"s  of  purification  said 
over  it;  at'ter  which  it   was  regarded  as  cleao 
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(C'lnon.    NicaenO'Arah.     c.    10 ;    in    Hardouin's 
Concilin,  i.  512). 

On  the  foi-tieth  day  after  the  birth,  the  mother 
nnil  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  godfather, 
»vent  solemnly  to  the  church.  Before  the 
shurch-door  the  priest  received  them,  signed 
the  mother  with  the  cross,  and  said  over  her 
several  prayers.  He  then  took  the  child,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and  carried  it  up  to 
the  altar;  the  godfather  then  received  it  from 
the  priest  and  left  the  church.  In  the  Ethi- 
opic  Church,  mother  and  child  are  anointed 
on  the  brow  with  holy  oil,  and  receive  the 
Eucharist. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  also,  we  find  traces  of 
the  same  feeling  that  exist  in  the  East  with 
regard  to  the  purification  after  childbirth. 
Even  St.  Augustine  lays  down  that  the  Levitical 
law  of  the  forty  days  was  still  binding  under  the 
new  dispensation  (Quiet,  in  Leut.  lib.  iii. 
quaest.  G-t).  That  Theodore  of  Canterbury  held 
the  same  opinion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he 
brought  Oriental  opinions  from  his  early  home 
in  Tarsus.  He  (Penitential^  I.  xiv.  18,  in  Had- 
dan  and  Stubb's  Documents,  iii.  189)  prescribes 
penance  for  a  woman  entering  a  church  within 
forty  days  after  childbirth.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury,  however,  had  previously  appealed 
to  Pope  Gregory  I.  for  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
who  answered,  with  characteristic  largeness 
of  mind,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  binding 
on  Christians,  and  that  if  a  woman  went  to 
church  to  give  thanks  to  God  on  the  very  day 
on  which  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  she 
sinned  not,  although  the  old  custom  of  keeping 
at  home  for  forty  days  was  not  to  be  blamed, 
when  it  was  observed  in  a  right  spirit  (Gregorii 
£/>.  xi.  64;  p.  1158).  Gregory's  decision"  influ- 
enced subsequent  capitularies  of  the  Franks  and 
canons  of  councils  in  the  West.  Even  a  council 
of  the  Maronites  (Mansi,  S'/pplement.  Cone.  vi. 
1217)  rejected  the  "  simplicity  or  superstition  " 
of  repelling  women  from  church  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

2.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  no  thanks- 
•  giving  followed  the  birth  of  a  child  which  was 
the  fruit  of  adultery  or  fornication.  As  women 
who  sinned  in  such  sort  were  excluded  from  the 
congregation  until  due  penance  had  been  done, 
they  were  of  course  excluded  from  a  service 
which  included  thanksgiving  for  the  fruit  of 
the  womb.  Herard  of  Tours  (t871),  enjoin- 
ing women  to  return  thanks  in  church  as 
6fH)n  as  may  be  after  a  birth,  expressly  makes 
the  exception,  "nisi  forte  sit  adultera"  (canon 
')■'•,  quoted  by  Binterim,  Denhwurd.  vi.  2,  19G). 
To  the  same  effect  are  some  decrees  of  later 
councils. 

'A.  The  service  to  be  used  in  the  churching  of 
women  wa.s  probably  in  ancient  times  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  priest,  for  no  formulaiies  for 
thi.i  purpose  are  found  in  the  ancient  sacramen- 
taries.  Martene  {Dc  Ritih'Ui  E'd.  ii.  liJM,  11^7) 
gives  only  two  forms,  from  Galilean  cfnlues  of 
probably  the  14th  century.  If  a  largfM-  number 
of  ancient  benedictionals  had  descended  to  our 
tim»*s,  we  might  poK.sihly  have  found  form.s  fi»r 
the  benediction  of  women  after  childbirth  ;  l)ut 
thejic     are     rare.      liinteriin    (De  il:-  hnl,   vi.   2. 

190  ff.)  give«  a  churdiine-service  of  the  Ktiiiopic 
tiurch,  that  contained  in  th«'Gie«?k  r'n:  iiilmj  t,n. 


of  the  14th  century,  and  none  probably  are,  in 
their  present  form,  very  ancient.  [C] 

CHURCHWARDENS.  These  officers  would 
seem  to  be  the  representatives  in  the  later  Church 
of  the  seniores  ecclesiastici,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  by  St.  Augustine  and  Optatus. 
We  gather  from  these  writers  that  the  seniores 
ecdesiae  were  a  sort  of  elders  who  were  not  of  • 
the  clergy,  but  yet  had  some  concern  in  the  care 
of  the  Church.  Thus,  St.  Augustme  inscribes 
one  of  his  epistles  to  his  own  church  of  Hippo, 
"  Clero,  senioribus  et  universae  plebi."  Some  of 
these  seniores  were  the  chief  men  or  magistrates 
of  the  place,  such  as  we  still  call  aldermen ;  who 
also  formed  a  sort  of  lay  council  of  the  bishops, 
giving  advice  and  assistance  in  many  weighty 
matters  of  the  Church.  But  there  were  others 
known  more  properly  as  seniores  ecclesiastici,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and 
outward  affairs  of  the  Church,  but  had  no  con- 
cern in  its  government  or  discipline ;  and  these 
may  be  regarded  as  the  predecessors  of  our 
churchwardens.  The  lay  elders,  so  called,  of 
modern  times  are  ranked  above  the  deacons  in 
their  own  communities,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  identified  with  the  seniores  ecclesiastici  of 
th?  ancient  Church,  who,  not  being  reckoned  of 
the  clergy,  were  ecclesiastically  inferior  to  tho 
order  of  deacons  (Bingham,  ii.  18).  [D.  B.] 

CHURCHYARD.  The  subject  of  places  sei 
apart  for  Christian  burial  has  already  been  con- 
sidered under  Area,  Catacomb,  aud  Cemetery. 
The  present  article  relates  simply  to  burial  in 
the  precincts  of  churches. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  against  burying  in 
cities  of  course  prevented  the  use  of  churchyards 
within  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of  interment  so 
long  as  those  laws  continued  in  force.  The  first 
attempts  to  bury  in  or  near  churches  seem  to 
have  occurred  in  the  case  of  those  churches  or  me- 
morial cells  »which  were  built  over  the  remains 
of  apostles  or  martyrs ;  for"  both  Theodosius 
(Codex,  lib.  ix.  tit.  17 ;  De  Sepulc.  Viol.  leg.  6) 
and  Justinian  (CW^x,  lib.  i.  tit.  2  ;  De  Eccl.  leg.  2) 
expressly  provide  against  such  churches  being 
made  exceptions  to  the  general  law.  When  the 
church  had  kings  for  nursing-fathers,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  buried  within  the  precincts  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Christian  emperors.  Thus 
Constantine  desired  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  71)  to 
be  buried  near  the  apostles  whom  he  had  en- 
shrined, and  his  son  Constantius  carried  out  his 
wish  by  causing  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Atrium 
of  the  church  ;  a  fact  to  which  Chrysostom  more 
than  once  alludes  (On  2  Cor.,  Horn.  26,  p.  929, 
ed.  Paris,  1616 ;  Quod  Clu'istus  sit  Deus,  c.  8,  p. 
8.'^9).  Theodo.sius  the  elder,  Arcadius,  and  Theo- 
do.sius  the  younger,  are  said  by  a  late  historian 
(Nicephorus,  //.  E.  xiv.  58)  to  have  been  simi- 
larly buried.  The  council  of  Braga  of  the  year 
563  (can.  18)  allows  corp.ses  to  be  buried,  if  need 
be,  around  the  church  (deforis  circa  muruni 
basiiicae),  but  utterly  forbids  any  to  be  buried 
within,  alleging  the  respect  due  to  the  relics  of 
saints. 

Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  laid  down 
(J'cnitentifd,  II.  i.  5  and  6,  in  Haddan  ami  Stubhs' 
CtiuwAls,  iii.  190)  the  following  rule  :  In  a  church 
in  which  bodies  of  unbelieverK  are  buried  it  ib 
not  lawful  to  consecrate  an  altar;  but  if  Ih'S 
church  ituelf  i«  of  good  material,  let  it  be  pullod 
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dowa  antl  rebuilt  after  the  logs  of  which  it  is 
corapose.l  have  been  planed  or  washed.  If  the 
altar  has  been  previously  consecrnted,  mass  may 
be  said  upon  it  if  '  religious'  persons  are  buried 
there ;  but  if  a  pagan  bo  buried  there,  it  is  better 
that  the  altar  should  be  purified  and  taken  out 
of  the  building.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage 
that  burials  frequently  took  place  in  the  rude 
wooden  churches  of  the  7th  century  in  Kuglani, 
and  that  only  the  bodies  of  pagans  were  held 
absolutely  to  desecrate  the  jjlace,  though  the 
jifactice  of  burying  in  churches  does  not  seem  to 
i»e  looked  upon  with  favour.  Tlie  council  of 
Nantes,  held  probably  towards  the  end  of  tlie  7th 
century,  in  the  6th  canon,  permits  burials  in  the 
ntriuin  or  fore-court,  in  the  cloister,  and  in  the 
outbuildings(e.\edrae)of  a  church,  but  utterly  for- 
bids them  in  the  church  itself  and  near  the  altar, 
where  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are.  The 
same  precept  is  repeated  in  the  canons  of  later 
councils,  as  in  the  52nd  of  that  at  Mentz  in  813, 
whiqh  however  expressly  excepts  bishops,  abbots, 
worthy  presbyters,  and  faithful  laymen.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  injunction  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
(Capitul.  ad  I'reshyt.  ix.).  The  council  ofTribur 
(A.D.  895),  repeating  the  prohibition  with  regard 
to  laymen  (can.  17),  implies  that  the  prohibited 
burials  had  already  taken  place,  by  the  provision 
that  bodies  buried  in  churches  in  times  j)ast  were 
not  to  be  exhumed;  but  in  case  the  multitude  of 
tombs  was  such  that  the  ground  could  not  con- 
veniently be  levelled,  it  provides,  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  Theodulf,  that  the  altar  should  be 
removed,  and  the  church  made  a  mere  cemetery- 
chapel  or  catacomb. 

\\a  the  East,  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  about  the 
ytar  900,  abrogated  (Novell.  5.'5)  all  the  old  laws 
against  burying  in  cities,  and  left  men  at  liberty 
to  bury  either  within  or  without  the  walls;  a 
j)ermission  which  no  doul)t  gave  occasion  to 
inirving  in  the  precincts  of  city  churches. 

Wf  conclude,  then,  that  burying,  in  the  pre- 
ciu<:ts  of  churches  was  practised,  in  the  case  of 
very  distinguished  persons,  from  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  more  generally,  from  the  7th  century  ; 
but  that  the  increasing  practice  of  burying  in 
churches  was  constantly  resisted  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities  during  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  are  ccmcerned,  and  was  held  to  be  almost  a 
desecration. 

Monastic  bodies  had  from  very  ancient  times 
burying-grounds  of  their  own,  that  thev  who 
had  consorted  together  in  their  lives  might  rest 
together  in  deith  (Isidore  of  Seville,  L'cijula, 
c.  -3);  these  wore  however  originally  outsi<le 
the  i>recincts  of  the  mi>nastery,  as  we  see  from 
the  instances  of  I'achomius,  Benedict,  and  many 
others.  Bode,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cuth'icrf, 
speaks  of  a  dead  monk  being  carried  to  his 
burial  in  a  cart,  which  would  not  have  been 
necessaj-y  if  the  interment  had  taken  place  within 
the  monastery.  It  apj>ears  that  in  many  places 
a  chapel  or  oratory  was  built  on  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  iutormcnt  of  the  brethren.  For  instance, 
Abbot  Bt-rtinus  (A.n.  tWJO)  enclosed  a  gravevard 
for  his  monastery  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and 
built  in  the  midst  of  it  a  church  dedic^ited  to 
St.  Mary  (.Uii  SS,  Heiwd.  saec.  iii.  pt.  1,  j).  110). 
Afterwards,  graveyards  were  forine<i  within  the 
convent  walls,  but  not  within  the  cloister,  and 
weic  provido<l  with  a  separate  church.  Of  this 
k:nd  i?  believed  to  have  been  the  cometory  formed 


by  Kigil  at  Fnlda,  the  church  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  8'22  {Life  of  Eigil  by  Caudidus, 
c.  20,  in  Ada  SS.  Bened.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  238). 
Benedict  of  Aniane  also  caused  an  oratory  to  be 
constructed  in  the  cemetery  of  his  monastery 
(Life,  c.  39,  in  A<ia  SS.  lien.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1), 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  shows  only  a  cross 
in  the  midst  of  the  graveyard  within  the  convent 
walls.  And  in  jirocess  of  time  burials  took  place 
in  the  cloister  itself.  Abbot  W'altrid,  wiien  dving 
(A.D.  7*)5),  desire<l  to  be  buried  in  ihe  midst  of 
the  cloister  (Life,  c.  8,  Adu  SS.  lien.  saec.  iii. 
pt.  2);  and  it  apjjcars  that  other  monks  of  that 
rule  were  buried  in  the  cloister  (u.  s.  c.  14). 
Later  instances  are  frequent.  Monks  of  dis- 
tinguishe*!  sanctity  were  occasionally  buried  in 
the  church  itself,  as  St.  Vouel  of  Soissons  in  the 
8th  century  (Acta  SS.  Ben.  iv.  2,  p.  550).  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  saintly  persons,  burial 
was  not  permitted  within  the  fii-st  eight  con- 
turies  in  monastic  more  than  in  secular  churches. 
(Bingham's  Antipiitic3,  bk.  xxiii.  c.  1  ;  Martone, 
De  L'itibtis  Eccl.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  §§  10-14-, 
Ve  Bit.  Moncxch.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  §§  100-104  ;  Bin- 
terim,  Dcnkuurdigkciten,  vi.  3,  443  ff.)  [C] 

CIBORIUM.  [Altar  :  Dove,  EuciiARis^nc] 

CILICIA  (Council  of),  a.d.  423,  at  which 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  a  town  in  this  province, 
who  was  still  alive,  Wiis  condemned  for  his  errors 
(Mansi,  iv.  473-4).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CINCiULUM.  (Zi^vi],  Zona,  Baltcns,  Funis.) 
The  girdle,  in  ancient  times,  w's  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  active  exertion,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  confine  and  to  gird  U])  the 
long  flowing  garments  which,  when  unconfined, 
interfered  with  all  activity.  But  as  a  richlv- 
ornamented  girdle  commonly  formed  a  part  of 
the  robes  of  state  worn  by  Listern  monarchs,  we 
find  the  girdle  occasionally  alluded  to  as  a  sym- 
bol of  royal  dignity.  So  Patriarch  Germanus  of 
Constantinople,  c.  715  a.d.,  Myst.  Theor.  p.  2(>6, 
speaks  of  the  girdle,  then  worn  as  jvirt  of 
a  priest's  dress,  as  signifying  the  beauty  where- 
with Christ  entering  upon  His  kingdom  did  gird 
Himself  withal,  even  the  beauteous  majesty  of 
Godhead.  See  I  edia  ivm  Christianxnn,  jip.  84,  85. 
Lastly,  through  yet  other  associations,  which 
will  be  obvious  to  all  students  of  auti(iuity,  the 
girdle  connected  it.self  with  the  idea  of  chastity; 
and  It  is  in  this  connexion  that  it  is  commonly 
referre<I  to  by  the  later  ecclesiastic^»l  writers. 
See,  for  example,  St.  Jeronie  on  Ezek.  xliv. ; 
Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  t432,  apud  Labbe, 
Con  iliii,  ii.  1618  ("  in  hunborum  praeoinctionc 
ciistitas  .  .  .  indioatur");  Kabanus  Maurus,  de 
Instit.  Cleric,  lib.  i.  c.  17 ;  I'scudo-Alcuinus, 
de  Jfiv.  Off.  (TV.<rf.  Christ,  p.  Ill);  Ivo  Carno- 
tensis  (i6.  p.  121).  Both  in  East  and  West  it 
formed  part  of  the  monastic  dress  from  the 
earliest  times.  Among  Western  writei's  .see  the 
Life  of  I'ulijentiuf,  bishop  of  Uuspa,  by  Ferrandus 
Diaconus  ("  ptdliceo  cingulo  tanquam  monachu* 
utebatur");  Sjilvianus,  ad  L'a^l.  Cathol.  lib. 
iv.  (aildressing  a  monk  of  unworthy  character — • 
"  Licet  religioneni  vestibus  simule.s,  lifot  tidem 
cingulo  afferas,  licet  sanotitatem  jmllio  menti- 
aris,"&c.);  .loannis  Cassiani,  de  Cocnoh.  Instit. 
lib.  i.  c.  11,  apud  Migne.  f'utrol.  xlix.  60;  the 
Bt'>jul,i  of  St.  lieneilict,  Migne,  Ixvi.  490  ("  vestiti 
dormiant,    c*    cincti    cingulis    aut    funibus  '*). 
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Hildcmar,  iu  the  9th  century  (apiid  Migne,  torn, 
c),  explains  the  distinction  between  '  cingulum  ' 
and  *  funis.'  "Funis  est  qui  de  cannaba  fit  vel 
lino  in  rotundum  ;  cingulus  {sic)  autem  cor- 
rioria  est  de  lana  vel  lino,  ;;ei  non  in  rotundum 
sicut  funis,  sed  in  latum  sicut  tricia."  For 
Eastern  usage  see  St.  Jerome,  Praefat.  in 
Bejulam  S.  I'achoiaii.  opp.  ii.  49 ;  Palladius, 
Lauskia,  cap.  38  (Migne,  Ixxiii.  1157)  and 
St.  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  in  a  passage 
above  referred  to.  He  there  says  of  the  monastic 
habit  that  it  was  like  that  of  .John  the  Baptist, 
whose  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair,  and  who 
wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  Vienna  and  Xarbonne,  already  referred  to, 
dating  about  430  ad.,  marks  the  time  when  the 
wearing  of  a  girdle  as  part  of  the  episcopal  dress 
(probably  in  imitation  of  the  monastic  habit) 
was  first  introduced  into  Gaul.  He  reproves 
those  to  whom  he  writes  for  dressing  iiv  a  pal- 
lium and  wearing  a  girdle  about  the  loins,  and 
80  seeking  to  oVjserve  the  truth  of  Scripture  not 
m  the  spirit  but  in  the  letter.  "  Amicti  pallio, 
et  lumbos  praecincti,  creduut  se  Scripturae  fidem 
non  per  spiritum  sed  per  literam  completuros." 
See  Labb^,  Concilia,  ii.  1618 ;  Vest.  Christ,  p. 
45.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CIRBA,  COUNCILS  OF.  [African  Coun- 
cils.] 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.  (1)  A  name  given 
to  the  Donatist  fanatics  in. Africa  during  the 
4th  century,  from  their  habit  of  roving  from 
house  to  house,  })lundering  (Aug.  c.  Gaudent.  i. 
32).  They  went  about  in  predatory  gangs,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rustics,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gaetulian  desert,  ravaging  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania, provinces  at  that  time  neither  thoroughly 
Christianised  nor  thoroughly  subjected  to  Roman 
law.  According  to  Augustine  they  were  noto- 
rious for  their  lawless  violence  agninst  the 
Catholics  (Aug.  c.  Gaudent.  i.  28,  32  ;  Haer.  69 ; 
c.  Parmen.  i.  11 ;  c.  Crescon.  iii.  42,  46,  47; 
Epp.  88,  lO.^i,  185),  as  well  as  against  property 
(Aug.  Ej!p.  15,  85,  185).  To  restrain  theii-  tur- 
bulence their  own  bishops  were  constrained  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Roman  counts.  Augustine 
defends  Macarius  and  Taurinus  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  unduly  severe  against  them,  and 
reproves  the  exultation  of  these  fanatics  over 
the  death  of  Ursacius  (Aug.  c.  Litt.  Petilian.  cc. 
22,  25).  At  the  Conference  of  Carthage  in  411 
A.D.  the  im[>erial  commissioner  decreed  a  fine  on 
those  districts  wherein  the  '*  circumcellioues " 
were  not  kept  in  order  (Coleti  Cone.  t.  iii.). 
At  Bagai  they  fought,  but  unsucce.ssfully,  against 
Roman  cavalry.  The  war-shout  of  these 
"avengers"  or  "champions  of  God,"  as  they 
•tyled  themselves  {ayw viariKoi,  Oj)tat.  Milevit. 
VeSffiiHiu.  iMjnnt.  iii.  4),  "  I^eo  Laude.s,"  in 
opi;f>«;tion  to  the  "Deo  Gratias"  of  the  other 
party,  was  terrible  to  all  jieaceful  people  as  the 
roar  of  a  lion  (Aug.  in  Ph.  cxxxii.  v.  6).  Instead 
of  swords,  which  for  some  time  they  felt  a  reli- 
gious scruple  against  using  (of.  St.  Matt,  xxvi. 
52),  they  brandished  clubs  at  first,  which  they 
called  "Israels"  (Aug.  in  Pa.  x.  v.  5).  Like 
the  Syrian  "assassins,"  the  followers  of  the 
"Old  Man  of  the  Mountain"  in  the  timt-  of  the 
CruKades,  the  "Circumccllionos  "  courted  death, 
wantonly  insulting  the  I'agauji  at  their  fe.stivaU 
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(Aug.  c.  r.audent.  i.  32,  49;  Epp.  12,  16,  185); 
and,  in  their  frantic  eagerness  for  martyrdom, 
challenging  all  whom  they  met  on  their  way  to 
kill  them  (Aug.  c.  Crescon.  iii.  46,  49 ;  c.  Litt. 
Petil.  ii.  114;  De  Unit.  Eccl.  50;  Theodoret. 
Haer.  iv.  6).  Among  the  titles  which  they  as- 
sumed was  that  of  "  Agnostici,"  to  indicate  their 
contempt  for  learning  (Aug.  in  Ps.  cxxxii,  v.  6). 
Though  pledged  by  profession  to  celibacy,  they 
were  guilty  of  frequent  outrages  on  women,  if 
their  opponents  may  be  believed  (Aug.  c.  Litt. 
Petil.  i.  16,  ii.  195;  De  Unit.  Eci.  50).  For 
these  and  similar  offences,  as  well  as  on  the 
charge  of  aiding  the  Vandals,  they  were  ordered 
by  Honorius,  412  A.D.,  to  be  fined  (Hefele  in 
Kirchcnh'X.,  iii.  261).  Gibbon  compares  these 
"  circumcelliones  "  to  the  "  camisards  "  of  Lan- 
guedoc  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century 
{Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  445,  Bohn,  1855). 

Ciroumcelliones  (2)  were  vagabond  monks, 
censured  by  Cassian,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
baitae,  for  roving  from  place  to  place  {Coll. 
xviii.  7).  Probably  the  name  was  transferred  to 
them  from  the  Donatist  fanatics.  St.  Augustine 
rebuts  this  comparison  as  unmerited,  at  least 
within  his  experience  {in  Ps.  cxxxii.  v.  6).  But 
elsewhere  {De  Oper.  Monach.  28)  he  inveighs 
with  characteristic  warmth  against  the  idle, 
vagrant  monks,  "  nusquam  missos,  nusquam  fixos, 
nusquam  stantes,  nusquam.  sedentes,"  &c.,  who 
scoured  the  country  for  alms,  vending  fictitious 
relics.  Benedictus  Anianensis  quotes  Isidorus  de 
Offic.  Eccl.  (ii.  15)  against  these  ''  circumcelliones  " 
or  "circilliones "  as  spurious  Anchorites  {Con- 
cord. Pegg.  c.  3,  cf.  Menard,  ad  loc).  These 
vagabond  monks  were  condemned  as  unstable 
and  scandalous  {Cone.  Tolet.  vii.  c.  5) ;  and 
as  mock-hermits  {KVKXapioi  y\i(vh^pr]fxtrai)  in 
the  Synodica  Epistol.  Orientalis  addressed  to  the 
Emp.  Theophilus  (Suicer.  Thesaur.  sub  voce). 
They  are  denounced  also  by  Nilus  {Epp.  iii.  19) ; 
and  are  probably  the  "  gyrovagi "  censured  in 
the  liegula  St.  Benedicti  (c.  1).  The  name 
occurs  so  late  as  in  Monachus  Sangallensis,  who 
relates  how  a  monk,  one  of  the  "circumcelliones," 
"  ignarus  disciplinae  imperatoris,"  intruded  into 
the  choir  in  the  presence  of  Carl  {De  Gest.  Carol. 
M.  i.  8,  V.  Canisii  Antiqu.  Lectiones).    [I.  G.  S.] 

CIRCUMCISION.  As  a  Jewish  rite,  or.  as 
connected  with  the  controversies  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  this  ordinance  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  work.  It  claims  a  place,  how- 
ever, even  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities, as  having  been  ado[)ted  from  a  remote 
period  in  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  and  as  still  in 
use  there.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  ])ractices, 
the  influence  of  a  large  .Jewish  population  has 
made  that  community  the  representative  of  a 
type  of  Judaeo-Christianity  which  must  have 
been  common  in  the  first  two  centuries,  but 
which  has  since  been  lost.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  circumcision  is  practised  there  (and  the 
present  usage  rests  upon  an  immemorial  tra- 
dition) before  baptism,  between  the  third  and 
the  eighth  day  after  biith,  and  that  an  ana- 
logous opeiation  is  applie<l  to  female  children. 

Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  ]>.  12.        [E.  H.  P.] 

CIRCUMCISION,  FESTIVAL  OF 

I.  (Jrigin   of    I''estival. — Kiom     the    nec»-<wTry 

ronner'ion  of  the   event  cominemorafcid   on  thi< 

,  day  with  the  Nativity,  wo  must  obviously  not 
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look  for  notices  of  its  celebration  at  a  Jate 
earlier  than  that  at  which  we  first  meet  with 
those  of  the  Nativity  itself. 

It   will    follow    from    the    prescribed   interval 
between   the  birth    of  a  child    and  its  circum- 
cision that  the  festival  of  the  Circumcision  will 
fall  on    the   octave  of  the   Nativity  ;    and   con-  i 
sequently   we  continually   find   January  1  thus  ' 
marked,    even    where    the   service   contains  re-  ! 
fereuces  to  the  day   as  the   anniversary  of  the  j 
Circumcision.     It  is  not  until   later  that  we  find 
the  day  to  have  accjuired  sullicient  independent 
rank  to  bear  the  title  of  the  Circumcision  rather 
than  of  the  octave  as  its  special  distinguishing 
mark. 

It  ii  hard  to  say  when  the  earliest  traces  of 
an  observance  of  the  day  under  either  designa- 
tion are  to  be  found.  There  is  extant  a  long 
homily  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  in  the  4th 
century,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
nieant  for  delivery  on  this  day;  but,  on  the 
ether  hand,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Knlenda- 
rium  Carthai/ineHse,  or  in  that  of  Bucherius, 
both  probably  documents  of  the  4th  century. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  [Christmas] 
that  the  first  certain  allusions  to  an  observance 
of  Christmas  as  a  distinct  and  independent  fes- 
tival occur  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
and  that  this  observance  of  it  was  later  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  This  agrees  with  what 
is  said  above,  and  with  the  instances  we  shall 
further  quote,  which  tend  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  any  save  perhaps  a  more  or  less  local 
recognition  of  the  festival  before  the  end  of  the 
4tb  century.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parent 
festival  of  the  Nativity,  our  earliest  illustrations 
come  from  the  West. 

Thus  we  find  the  day  noticed  in  the  Gela.sian 
Sacranientary,  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  and 
Antiphonai-y,  the  Oallican  Sacramentary  and 
Lectionary,  in  the  Calendar  of  Fronto,  the  Mo- 
zarabic  Liturgy  and  Breviary,  and  the  Mivtyro- 
I'ojiuin  //icroni/mi. 

Passing  on  to  the  Eastern  Church,  we  find 
that  in  tlie  calendar  of  the  Coptic  Church  given 
by  Selden  (dc  ^^//tuuiriis  E'lrtwo-uin,  lib.  iii.  c. 
15),  the  Cirnimcisiou  is  reckoned  among  the 
minor  festivals,  and  that  the  A/^ostolic  Constitu- 
tions, a  work  doubtless  of  Oriental  origin,  ignores 
it  hltogether. 

In  process  of  time  the  day  became  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  at  last  the  observance 
became  universal. 

A  reason  for  the  Church's  apparent  slowness  in 
recognizing  ami  conimoniorating  so  im})ort;int  an 
incident  in  our  Lonl's  earthly  life,  at  which  He 
received  the  name  .Tcsus — an  event,  one  would 
suppose,  itself  of  more  than  ordinarv  interest  — 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
Kalends  of  .Fiinuary  was  hold  a  great  heathen 
festival,  cliar.trterizt'il  J)y  an  excessive  amount  of 
riot  and  licentiousness.  The  Christians,  anxious 
to  avoid  an  apporent  toleration  of  these  abomi- 
nations l>y  hcddiiii:  a  festival  of  their  own,  even 
though  of  a  totally  diflerent  character,  on  the 
same  day,  enjoined  a  solemn  fast,  as  a  whole- 
some ])rotpst  and  as  a  means  of  guartling  the 
unwary  from  being  led  astray.  See  Augtistine, 
SerifK-n.  197,  1J«8  {Intml.  xxxviii.  10'J4  sqq.). 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  in  n  canon  of 
the  'Jnd  Council  of  Tours,  a.D.  r)»i7  ('<>«•.  Turo- 
nense  il.  ain.   17  ;  LibU',  v.  807).     Further  we 
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find  in  the  Martyrologium  Romnnum  (Jana- 
ary  1),  that  a  certain  Almachius  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  saying,  "  Hodie  octavae  Domioici  diei 
sunt,  cessate  a  superstitionibus  idolorum  et  a 
sacrificiis  pollutis."  If,  as  is  aa^^erted,  this 
Almachius  be  the  same  with  the  Telemachus 
mentioned  by  Thecxloret  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  20), 
this  event  must  be  referred  to  the  time  ot 
Honorius,  ami  will  point  to  a  certain  recognition 
of  the  day  by  the  Roman  Church  at  the  end  ot 
the  4th  century.  To  the  subject  of  this  fast  we 
shall  briefly  refer  again. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  observance 
of  the  day  more  in  detail. 

II.  Liinnjical  Notices.  —  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  evidence  borne  as 
to  this  day  by  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  for  it 
is  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and  commences 
with  the  month  of  April.  The  last  section  in  it, 
however,  is  "In  jejunio  mensis  decimi,"  for 
which  five  Masses  are  given,  thus  furnishing 
evidence  for  the  observance  of  the  time,  though 
none  for  the  name  by  which  the  day  was  known 
(ii.  1.56,  ed.  Ballerini).  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  exception  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  day  in  the  writings  of  Leo  I.,  although  he 
has  many  sermons  on  the  Nativity  itselt".  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  gives  a  Mass  for  the  day, 
In  Octubas  Domini,  Rud  there  fcdlows  one  Pro/ti' 
beiidum  nh  idolis,  pointing  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  as  to  the  heathen  festival  on  this  da» 
(I'atiol.  lixiv.  1001).  In  the  former  Mass,  the 
main  idea  is  evidently  of  the  octave  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  not  of  any  special  commemoration  of 
the  day  itself,  there  being  merely  a  })aRsing 
allusion  to  our  Lord's  Circumcision,  as  contrasted 
with  such  expressions  as  "Cajns  hodie  octavaa 
nati  celebrantes  ..."  and  the  like. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  the  Mass  for 
the  day  is  headed  In  (htavis  Domini  (Greg. 
Sacr.  col.  1;^,  ed.  Menard),  but  the  Gospel  treats 
of  the  Circumcision,  Luke  ii.  21-."V2.  Of  two 
collects  given,  one  has  special  reference  to  the 
Virgin,  the  other  to  the  octave,  and  in  Pame- 
lius'  edition  of  the  Sacramentary,  and  in  the 
Cd.  /?(•(/.  >'»itv\  is  read  Ad  S.  Mariam  ad  M(irt>ires  ; 
in  the  h'(dcitdarium  JRviiumwn  is  Xidtli'  S.  Mm-iae^ 
and  thus  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  {pp.  cit. 
660)  we  have  De  Sancta  Miiria  in  (>9fava  />•  - 
mint. 

All  this  points  to  a  twofold  commemoration  of 
the  day,  the  one  having  regard  to  the  octave  of 
the  Nativity  or  the  Circumcision,  the  other  to  the 
Virgin,  ami  hence  the  special  prominence  given 
to  the  mention  of  her  in  the  Ma-;?  for  tlie  day  in 
the  modern  Komish  Missal.  The  Pret'ace  and 
the  Benediction  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
do  indeed  refer  to  the  Circumcision  —  "Cujus 
hodie  Circumcisionis  diem  et  Nativitatis  octavjrt 
ceb'ltrantes — '' ;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  against  their  authenticity,  they  art 
omitteil  by  Pamelius  and  are  wanting  in  th« 
Cd.  l'c<j.  Sttrr.  Possibly,  therefore,  they  are  t 
later  addition. 

We  may  next  briefly  notice  the  ancient  litur-* 
gioU  documents  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The 
ancient  Lectionary  published  by  Mabillon  (d4 
Litu(/ia  Gfillirnna,  p.  IIJ),  gives  lections  /n 
Circitmcisiow  Domini  for  matins  and  for  th« 
M,TS5  ;  for  the  former,  Isaiah  xliv.  '2A — xlv.  7, 
and  for  the  latter,  Isaiah  i.  10-'_'0;  with  1  Cor. 
X.   14-31    and   Luke  ii.  21-40  for   the   Epistk 
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anl  Gospel,  the  Gospel  being  the  same  as  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Mozarabic  liturgy ;  the  pro- 
phetical lection  and  Epistle  in  this  last  being 
Isaiah  xlviii.  12-20  and  Philippians  Hi.  1-8. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Epistle  in  the  Galil- 
ean liturgy  has  reference  to  the  idol  practices 
which  characterized  the  day.  The  Gotho-Gallic 
Missal  (ib.  200)  gives  an  Ordo  Missae  in  Cir- 
cumcUione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  and  the 
Mozarabic  Breviary  and  Missal  style  the  day 
Circumcisio  Domini. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  we  must  look  to  Gaul 
and  Spain  for  early  examples  of  this  title  of  the 
day.  The  first  definite  instance  that  we  have 
observed  is  to  be  found  in  the  canon  of  the  2nd 
Council  of  Tours  (567  A.D.)  already  referred  to, 
which,  after  remarking  that  every  day  was  a  fes- 
tival from  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  adds,  "  ex- 
cipitur  triduum  illud,  quo  ad  calcandam  Gen- 
tilium  consuetudinera  patres  nostri  statueruut 
privatas  in  Kulendis  Januarii  fieri  litanias,  et  in 
ecclesiis  psallatur,  et  hora  octava  in  ipsis  Ka- 
lendis  Circumcisionis  Missa  Deo  propitio  cele- 
hretur "  (Labbe,  /.  c).  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence for  supposing  that  the  title  of  the  Circum- 
cision was  applied  to  the  day  in  Spain  before 
**  the  death  of  Isidore  (636  A.D.),  for  we  read  in 
one  place,  '- placuit  etiam  patribus  a  die  Natalis 
Domini  usque  ad  diem  Circumcisionis  solemne 
tempus  efficere  "(Hegula  Monachorum  12;  Patrol. 
Ixxiii.  880).  Arevalus  does  indeed  suggest  {not.  in 
he.'),  from  the  belief  that  the  title  Circumcision 
IS  probably  of  later  date,  that  the  original  words 
of  Isidore  here  may  have  been  Kalendas  Janu- 
arias ;  but  when  the  passage  is  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  above  quoted  canon,  there  seems 
the  less  reason  for  having  recourse  to  this  hypo- 
thesis. Further,  remarks  in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths shew  that  by  the  middle  or  latter  pJlrt  of 
the  7th  century  the  day  ranked  in  Spain  of  so  high 
hrportance  that  on  it  the  law  courts  were  closed, 
aiiij  tliiit  it  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Circum- 
cision (Codex  Leg.  Wisigoth.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  lex  11 ; 
lib.  xii.  t.  3,  1.  6;  in  Hispania  Wustrata,  iii. 
8'J3,  1004-,  Frankfort  1606).  Still,  the  old 
ftame  survived,  for  we  find  it  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  century  in  the  Regula  of  Bishop  Chrodegang 
{I'atiol.  Ixxxix.  1090),  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Mainz,  813  A.D.  {Cone.  Mogun- 
tinnn,  can.  36  ;  Labbe,  vii.  12.50). 

Briefly  then  to  sum  up  the  results  so  far 
obtained  :  we  have  seen  that  the  a  priori  ex- 
4)«ctation,  which  would  assign  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  as  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
the  recognition  of  the  day  under  either  title,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  allusions 
to  it  beffire  that  date;  and  further  that,  until 
al  the  earliest  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
it  was  solely  as  the  octave  of  the  Nativity,  and 
not  as  the  Circumcision  that  the  day  was  known. 
It.  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  whole  of 
Chn.stenci<>ni  agrees  in  celebrating  the  (Jiicum- 
cijiion  ou  .lanuary  1  except  the  Armenian  Church, 
which  still  adhercH  to  the  old  Eantern  |»ractii:e 
of  commemorating  the  Nativity  and  Epiphnuy 
tojjether  on  .lanuary  6,  and  necessarily  therefore 

|«el«brates  the  Circumci.Hion  on  .January  13. 
The  primary  idea  of  the  day  as  a  fast  ami  not 
A   festival    hits  already    been    referred    to.       The 
Canon   of  the  2nd   Council   of  Tours    whi<h    we 
have  c  ted  Hhovv.H  the  .^tat*-  of  the  ease  in  Franre  ; 
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by  an  allusion  in  a  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  633  {Cone.  Tol.  iv.  can.  11  ;  Labbe, 
V.  1709) ;  cf.  Isidore,  de  Eccl  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  46  ; 
although  it  must  be  added  that  a  heading  in  the 
Mozarabic  Breviary  points  to  the  three  daya 
before  the  Epiphany  as  the  period  of  the  fast : 
"  Officium  jejuniorum  in  Kal.  Jan.  observatur 
tribus  diebus  ante  festum  Epiphaniae."  Lastly, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Ordo  JRomanus,  which,  after 
speaking  of  the  heathen  abominations  which  de- 
filed the  day,  adds,  "  Statuit  univer-saHs  Ecclesia 
jejunium  publicum  in  isto  die  fieri "  (p.  20,  ed. 
Hittorp.*). 

It  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  already  remarked  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  homilies  or  sermons  for  the  day  in  the  works 
of  early  patristic  writers.  We  may  here  again, 
however,  refer  to  the  discourse  of  Zeno  of  Verona, 
de  Circumcisione  (lib.  i.  tractat.  13,  p.  99,  ed. 
Ballerini,  where  see  note  1).  In  an  ancient  MS. 
of  this  of  the  9ih  century  (the  Cd.  Remensis)  is 
added  a  note  in  the  margin  of  this  discourse, 
Fn  Octaba  Domini  pontijicis  nona  lectio.  The 
Ballerini  consider  these  notes  to  have  been  written 
at  the  time  when  Archbishop  Hincmar  (ob.  882 
A.D.)  gave  the  MS.  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remigius  at 
Rheims,  and  while  the  MS.  belonged  to  this 
Church  of  Verona  {Praef.  §  5),  and  that  this 
discourse  was  there  spoken  on  the  octave  of  the 
Nativity.  They  infer  from  the  marginal  note 
the  relative  importance  of  the  day,  considering 
that  such  a  remark  about  the  ninth  lection  would 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  important 
festivals.  Bede  has  written  a  homily  for  the  day 
on  Luke  ii.  21  {Horn.  x.  ;  Patrol,  xciv.  53). 

When  the  fast  became  a  festival  it  is  impos- 
sible definitely  to  say.  Probably  the  process 
was  a  gradual  one,  and  the  period  varied  in 
different  countries.  The  statutes  of  St.  Boniface 
(ob.  755  A.D.)  include  it  among  the  special 
festivals  on  which  no  work  was  to  be  done 
(D'Achery,  Sjncilegium  ix.  •.66).  Still,  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  this,  traces  of  the  old  state 
of  things  survived,  the  latest  we  have  observed 
being  in  the  Capitula  of  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli 
in  the  10th  century,  who  dwells  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  the  ancient  protest 
{Patrol,  cxxxiv.  43).  [K.  S.] 

CIRCUS.    [Charioteer.]      ^ 

CIRINUS.    [Cyrinus.] 

CITHINUS,  one  of  the  "  martyres  Scllitani'"' 
at  Carthage,  .July  17  {Cal.  Carthaq.,  Bedae,  Pom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  '  [C] 

CLAKUS,  pres})yter,  and  martyr  "  in  pago 
Vilcasino,"  Nov.  4  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CI.AUDIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Egyi)t  under 
Nunierian,  Feb.  25  {Mart.  Pom.    \et..  IJsuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  March  6  {Mart. 
Usuardi),  [C] 

CLAUDIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Ostia  under 
Difxletian    Feb.  IH  {.Vlart.  Pom.    Vet.,  L'suanli). 

(2)  Maityr  at  Home,  with  Pope  Marcellinus, 
April  2ii,  A.D.  304  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

»  rh<'  iill 'P'd  'totiita  FccJeii'ae  Rkem^nfit  (\Mhh6,  v. 
Ifli*!).  Hltri' iitMl  t..  HibIk.p  .SDitniitlim.  In  wliiili  (c.  Id) 
r  ffn'iKi-  Ih  tiiiidc  >(.  Ill*'  ('ircntn(:isl<»n  hr  one  of  the  diiyl 

,  "iilouiuf  op  ri-  foniiHi  cxc'uloiida,"  ure  pri»ljal)ly  Tiiibricar 

,  Uun«  ol  a  luler  date. 
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(3)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nirostratus  aud 
others,  July  7  {Murt.  Horn.    Vet.,  Usuartli). 

(4)  Martyr  iu  Aegea,  Ai>g.  21^  {Mart.  Hierou., 
UsuarJi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nicostratus  ami 
others,  Nov.  8  {Mart.  Hieron.,  liedae,  JiOni.  \'et., 
L'aiianli).     Compare  (.'{). 

(6)  The  tribune,  martyr  at  Rome  uii-lcr  N'u- 
merian,  Dec.  3  (Mart.  Rum.  Vet.,  L'suardi): 
Aug.  I J  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ClAVUS.  We  continually  fini  in  ancient 
Christi.in  iVoscoes  an  i  mosaics  garments  deco- 
rated with  lonsj  stripes  of  purple,  sometimes  en- 
riched with  embroidery  or  an  inwoven  pattern, 
called  litri.  These  generally  run  from  the  top 
to  the  bt)ttoni  of  the  iTMrmeut,  and  are  broader  or 
narrower  according  to  tlie  dignity  of  the  wearer. 
Thus,  the  Lord  is  often  distinguished  by  a  broader 
clavus  than  those  of  the  apostles,  as  in  a  fine 
fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (Perret, 
CatacomJjs,  ii.  pi.  xxiv,).  Undistinguished  per- 
sons also  wore  clavi,  but  very  narrow.  In  neariy 
all  cases  these  clavi  are  two  in  number,  and  run 
from  each  shoulder  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
dress.  This  arrangement  of  the  clavi  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
the  former  "  distinctam  habens  tunicam  inter 
duos  clavos  per  medium  pectus"  (Ruinart,  Acta 
Sinrerit,  p.  '.]2,  ed.  Verona).  Tertullian  {De  Pallio, 
c.  4)  speaks  of  the  care  w'hich  was  taken  in  the 
select  ion  of  shades  of  colour. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  the  single  clavus, 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  breast,  which 
ilubenius  believes  to  have  been  the  ancient  fiishion 
of  wearing  it.  These  occur  only  in  repre- 
sentations of  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery 
furnace  (Bottari,  Sculture  e  Pitture,  tav.  cxlix. 
clxxxi.).  Clavi  are  common  to  both  sexes ; 
womfn  may  be  seen  represented  with  that  orna- 
ment, for  instance,  in  ])ictures  of  tlie  Wise  and 
Foolish  \'irgius  (Bottari,  tav.  clviii.);  and  female 
figures  are  sometimes  found  adorned  with  two 
clavi  on  each  side.  .Jerome  {Epist.  22,  ad  Eu- 
stochinm)  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  clavus  by 
women,  single  as  well  as  mari'ied.  It  is  also 
common  ia  early  art  to  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New;  it  is  given  to  Moses, 
for  instance,  in  a  painting  engraved  by  Perret 
(i.  pi.  xxiv.),  and  to  the  apostles  in  ne;irly  all 
representations  of  them,  whether  in  fresco,  in 
mo.saic,  or  in  glas-s.  Angels  also  wear  the  clavus 
in  early  mosaics,  as  may  be  .seen  in  examples 
given  by  (.'i.impini  (\ct.  Mon.  i.  tab.  xlvi. ;  ii. 
tab.  XV.),  in  the  Men(di>gium  of  Basil  (see  parti- 
cularly Dec.  I'J  and  Dec.  20),  and  in  several 
ancient  miniatures. 

These  purple  stripes  were  worn  on  the  penula 
ns  well  as  the  tunic:  a  fresco  from  an  arcosolium 
in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  (Bottari,  tav.  clxii.) 
furnishes  three  examples.  They  are  found  also 
ii;  the  pallium  :  n  mo.saic  of  St.  Agatha  Major  at 
Ravenna  represents  our  Lord  with  clavi  of  gold 
on  such  a  garment.  The  dalmatic  and  colobium 
were  similarly  decorated  :  the  latter  seems  to 
have  had  only  "ne  broad  b.ind  of  purple  (latus 
clavus)  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
che>t  to  the  feet.  See  the  Christian  sarcophagi 
engraved  by  Bottari  (tav.  xvii.  cxxxvii.  and 
others). 

Piiestfl,  after  the  example  of  the  senators  of 


old  Rome,  are  said  to  have  worn  the  broad  clarui, 
while  deacons  contented  themselves  with  the 
narrow  one  on  their  tunics  or  dalmatics.  The 
clavus  is  sometimes  re{)resented  as  descending 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  chest:  it  is  in  these 
cases  decorated  with  small  discs  or  spangles,  and 
terminates  in  small  globes  or  bullae.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  kind  of  decoration  which  is  sometimes 
called  paraijnuilis.  (Rubenius,  De  He  Vestiani  ct 
pruccijiue  de  Lato  C/'^tJo,  Antwerp,  1665;  Mar- 
tigny.  Diet,  des  Antiq.  chr^t.  s.  v.  Ckivus.)     [C] 

CLEMENT.  (1)  Of  Ancyra,  martyr,  a.d. 
29t;  ;  is  commemorated  .Ian.  2,\  {Cal.  llyzant.). 

(2)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Nor. 
23  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Mom.  Vet.,  Usuardi); 
Nov.  24  {Cal.  li>jzant.). 

(3)  Of  Alexandria  ;  is  commemorated  Dec.  4 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLEMENTINE  LITURGY.    [Liturgy.] 

CLEMENTINUS,  martvr  at  Heraclea,  Nov. 
14  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).'  [C] 

CLEONICUS,  martyr,  A.D.  296  ;  is  comme- 
morated March  3  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CLEOPHAS,  martvr,  at  Emmaus,  Sept.  25 
{Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CliERESTORY,  or  Cleaustokv.  Au 
ui)j)er  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a  church, 
rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
building.  As  the  clerestory  was  a  common  fea- 
ture in  the  old  civil  basilica,  it  was  probably 
soon  adopted  in  buildings  of  the  same  type  used 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  for  instance,  the 
ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  under 
Church,  p.  370 ;  abo  p.  381.  [C] 

CLERGY.  [Clerus;  ImmumtiesofClerqy.] 

CLERMONT,   COUNCILS    OF.     [Galu- 

CAN  Councils.] 

CLERUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Antioch,  Jan.  7 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLERUS  (and  Clericus  =  one  of  the  Clerus\ 
at  first  equivalent  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  as  being  the  lot  or  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  (1  Pet.  v.  3  =  KArjpovo.u/o,  r.  Theodoret,  ad 
loc.,  and  so  still  used  by  e.g.  Theophanes,  Horn. 
xii.  70,  quoted  by  Suicer) ;  but  appropriated 
almost  immediately  to  all,  "qui  in  ecdesiastici 
ministerii  gradibus  ordinati  sunt  "  (Nid.  Hispal. 
De  Eccl.  (*^H>\  ii.  1);  the  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity  being  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  and  in 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  term  being  applied 
to  the  former  exclusively,  "  vel  quia  de  .sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  Ipse  Domiuus  soi-s,  id  est, 
pars  clericorum  est  "  (St.  Jerome,  .4(/  A'<7»o/i(in., 
followed  by  Isidore,  as  above,  and  by  Rab.  Maur. 
De  Listit.  Clerii'.  i.  2).  The  more  modern  de- 
rivation, from  the  lots  cast  at  the  ap|»ointinenl 
of  St.  Matthias  (so  e.  g.  Suicer),  seems  set  aside 
by  the  fact,  that  clergy  were  fwt  chosen  by  lot. 
The  woi*d  clericus  was  further  subdivide<i  wheu 
the  minor  orders  came  into  existence;  all  being 
called  clerii'i  (irdprai  K\r)piKovi  Ka\ov/xty,  Justin, 
A'orW/.  cxxiii.  19),  but  tlie  name  being  also  some- 
times given  in  particular  to  the  Icctores,  psalm' 
i.stae,  vsti<irii^  S:c.  who  "clericorum  nomen  reti- 
ueni"  {Cone,  (^arthaij.  iii.  a.p.  :>97,  c.  21);  and 
who  in  later  centuries  are  often  so  called  exclu' 
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sively,  while  the  three  proper  orders  became  dis- 
tiuguished  as  "primi  clerici  "  (Coi.  Theodos.  lib. 
xiii.  De  Judaeis  et  CoelicoL),  and  the  lower  orders 
as  "  interioris  loci "  {ib.  leg.  41).  See  also  the  Can. 
Ajwst  17,  al..  18,  24,  al.  25,  30,  al:  31,  84  ;  and 
Cone.  Laodlcen.  cc.  24,  27,  30,  the  latter  distin- 
guishing the  UpariKoi  from  the  KKripiKoi,  i.e. 
bishopb,  priests,  and  deacons,  from  subdeacous, 
readers,  &c.  The  terms  majores  and  minores 
ordines  are  of  much  latei*  date.  In  Cone. 
Chulccd.  A.D.  451,  can.  2,  KXiqpLKhs  appears  to  be 
used  as  coextensive  with  those  in  the  Kavi^y  or 
roll,  and  to  include  expressly  even  the  oecono- 
mu-;  and  the  defensor,  &c.  In  c.  3  of  the  same 
council  it  is  opposed  to  bishop  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  layman  and  monk  on  the  other.  On  the 
other  baud,  the  term  is  sometimes  found  actually 
used  of  monks,  even  as  early  as  by  Sozomen  (viii. 
18);  and,  again,  by  St.  Germanus  of  Paris,  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Glor.  Mart.  ii.  21,  and  fre- 
quently), and  by  many  later  writers  quoted  in 
Du  Cange.  The  use  of  the  term  as  meaning  a 
scholar  (ypafxyLarcav  iTnaTTffxoves  only  ought  to  be 
made  cleri  i,  according  to  Justinian,  Novell,  vi.  4, 
cxxiii.  12)  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The 
introduction  of  monks  made  yet  a  third  class, 
besides  clergy  and  laity.  And  the  term  *  regu- 
lars '  coming  into  use  when  Begulae  began  to 
multiply,  and  when  monachism  was  becoming 
regarded  as  *  religion,'  i.  e.  about  the  8th  cen- 
tury, the  term  '  saecularis  '  also  lost  gradually 
its  general  sense  of  '  worldly,'  and  became 
simply  the  antithesis  of  a  '  regular '  or  monk  ; 
the  latter  term,  however,  including  canons  also 
at  their  first  institution  (''Canonici,  id  est,  Regu- 
lares  Clei-ici,"  in  the  so-called  Egbert's  Kxcerpts, 
in  Pref.,  and  so  also  Co7ic.  Aquisgran.  A.D.  789, 
c,  73).  Clericus  regularis  would  thenceforth 
mean  a  clergyman  who  was  also  a  monk  ;  and 
Clericus  S'jecularis,a  parish  clergyman,  or  one  who 
kept  a  school,  or  lived  in  any  way  not  under  a 
rule  ;  the  class  being  called  '  clerici '  simply  in 
Capit.  i.  c.  23  of  A.D.  802  =  "  parochitani  pres- 
byteri,"  in  Cone.  Eincrit.  A.D.  660,  c.  18  Canons^ 
however,  were  soon  classed  as  distinct  from 
Jiegulars ;  as  e.g.  in  the  laws  of  Charles  the 
Great  (in  Murntor.  torn.  I.  P.  ii.  p.  100.  6,  quoted 
by  Du  Cange), — "  Vigilanter  curent  [Episcopi],  ut 
Canonici  secundum  canones  et  Kegu lares  secun- 
dum regulam  vivant."  In  Cone.  Vernens.  A.D. 
Ihh,  c.  3,  the  clerus  are  distinguished  from  the 
rcjulares  (Labbe,  vi.  1665),  which  seems  the 
•arliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  latter  term. 
The  further  ilistinction  of  Canonici  themselves 
into  kegulars  and  Seculars  (canons  who  had,  and 
canons  who  had  iwt,  a  canon  or  rule)  dates  from 
A.D.  IO.'jW,  when  Pope  Nicol.-is  II.  substituted  a 
new  rule  for  the  original  rule  for  Canon.s  enacted 
at  Aix-I;i-Chapelle,  followed  by  a  yet  stricter  rule 
enjoined  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres;  those  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Nicolas  being  styled  Saccular, 
while  those  who  })refeired  Ivo's  were  called 
Keguiar  or  Augustinian  Canons.      [A.  W.  H.] 

Cr.ETUS.  or  ANACLKTUR,  i>oi.e,  martyr 
f»t  home  under  Domitian,  April  26  {Mart.  llom. 
y<:t.,  Usuardi),  [C] 

CLICHY,  C0UNCIL8  OF  [CLnMMACKNsi;], 
nj-ar  I'ari.s  ;  provincial  : — (1)  A.D.  628,  Kutniiioned 
by  L>thair»!,  hut  riotliirig  more  known  of  it  (I.ahh. 
Cunr..  X.  18.')4,  from  Aiioain).  (2)  A.D.  6.''.;5,  in 
the  preMDce  of  Dagobert,  reHpectiug  the  sanctuary 
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of  St.  Denis  (Labb.  ih.\  (3)  A.D.  659,  in  which 
Clovis  II.  confirmed  certain  privileges  to  St.  Denis 
{ib.  vi.  489,  sq.).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CLIMACUS,  JOHN,  Holy  Father,  b  crvy- 
ypa(pevs  r^s  KKl/xaKos,  A.D.  570;  is  comrpe-' 
morated  March  30  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  [Sick,  Visitation  of.] 
CLIPPIACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Clichy.] 

CLOISTER  {Claustrum,  Claustra,  fem.). 
The  word  claustrum  applies  strictly  to  the  wall 
or  enclosure  of  a  monastery  ;  as  in  the  phrase 
"  claustra  monasteriorum,"  in  the  22nd  and  29th 
canons  of  the  third  council  of  Tours.  Thence  it 
became  a  name  for  a  monastery.  According  to 
the  definition  of  the  Breviloquium,  "  claustrum 
dicitur  inhabitatio  religiosorum,  vel  domus  in- 
cludens  monachos  et  moniales  sub  certa  regula 
viventes."  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  where  we 
read  of  "  claustra  monachorum,  canonicorum, 
clericorum."  Compare  French  cloitre,  German 
Kloster.  A  Roman  synod  of  the  year  826  (c.  7) 
enjoins  that  a  cloister  should  be  formed  near  each 
church,  for  the  better  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  clerks. 

But  claustrum  (like  our  word  cloister)  is  ap- 
plied in  a  special  sense  to  the  quadrangle  of  a 
monastery,  or  college  of  canons,  one  side  of  which 
is  generally  formed  by  the  church,  and  the 
others  by  the  conventual  buildings,  and  which 
frequently  has  an  arcade  or  colonnade  running 
round  the  sides,  to  serve  as  an  ambulatory.  This 
was  assigned  in  some  ancient  statutes  as  the 
place  for  the  reading  of  the  monks  in  suitable 
weather.  The  ancient  Ordo  Conversat.  Monast. 
c.  9,  desires  that  the  monks  of  a  convent  should 
assemble  in  one  place  for  their  reading,  or  sit  in 
the  cloister.  Similarly  Hildemar  (MS.  Comment. 
on  Benedict's  Bule,  c.  48,  quoted  by  Martene) 
and  Dunstan  {Concordia,  c.  5)  desire  the  monks, 
after  terce  and  mass ,  to  sit  in  the  cloister  to 
read. 

The  monks  of  St.  Gall  in  the  9th  century  ex- 
cluded from  their  cloister  all  secular  persons 
whatever,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  a  brother 
and  wearing  a  monk's  hood.  (Ducange's  Glos- 
sanj,  s.  v.  Claustrum;  Martene,  De  Ritibus 
Monachorum,  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  §  4;  lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 
§  19.)  [C] 

CLOISTER  SCHOOLS.     [Schools.] 

CLOVESHO,  COUNCILS  OF,  provincial; 
locality  unknown,  except  that  it  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  probably  near  London 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  122).  It  was 
selected  ijy  the  Council  of  Hertford,  A.D.  673,  as 
the  place  for  the  yeaily  synod  of  the  English 
Church  {ih.  120),  yet  (singular  to  say)  the  first 
recorded    Council    of  Clovesho    was     not     until 

(1)  A.D.  716,  when  the  j)rivilege  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent  to  the  churches  of  Kent  was  confirmed  by 
a  general  synod  of  the  English  bishops,  under 
FLthelhald,  king  of  Mercia  (Iladdan  and  Stubbs, 
C<mnc.    iii.    300-302).       This    was"  followed    by 

(2)  A.D.  742,  a  council,  also  under  Ethelhald, 
for  the  same  purpose  {ih.  340-.'542)  ;  and  (3)  A.D. 
747,  September,  the  (ireat  (^'ouncil  uuiler  ('nth* 
hi-rt  for  reformation  of  abuses,  cctiiiinuiiie.iteii  to, 
hut  apparently  not  suggested  hy,  St.  jionitiice  ol 
Meutz  (hee  the  acts  and  letters,  &c.  ih.  360-385)  j 
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which  appointed  also  a  festival  day  for  both  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury. (4)  A.D.  794,  called  "  Synodale  Conci- 
lium," and  *'  Sanctum  Concilium  "  :  two  grants 
are  extant  made  there  (Kemble's  Codex  iM'plo- 
maticu  ,  164-167  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils, 
48:5-48')).  (6)  A.D.  798,  referred  wrongly  by 
Spelman  to  A.D.  800:  some  charters  were  passed 
there  (Kemble's  Codex  Diplonvdicus,  175,  186, 
1019;  Had.lan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  512-518). 
There  are  intimations  also  of  the  annual  synod 
having  been  held,  but  without  mention  of  the 
place  (e. .(/.  A.D.  704,  and  736  or  737,  both 
Mercian  councils,  and  again,  A.D.  755,  Haddan 
au.l  Stubbs,  ih.  267,  337,  390),  which  may 
easily  therefore  have  been  Clovesho,  and  pro- 
bably was  so.  [A.  W.  H.] 

COADJUTOR  BISHOP,  with  a  right  of 
succession,  was  distinctly  against  canon;  on  the 
principle  that  such  an  appointment  interfered 
with  the  right  of  election  in  clergy  and  i)eople, 
&c.  [liisiioi'.]  The  institution  of  chorepiscopi 
appears  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  plans 
for  meeting  the  case  of  overgrown  dioceses.  But 
instances  must  have  occurred  at  all "  times  of 
bishops  incapacitated  by  sickness  either  of  body 
or  mind,  or  by  old  age.  And  under  such  circum- 
stances resignations  were,  although  grudgingly, 
permitted.  [Bishop.]  Nevertheless,  coadjutors 
also, — meaning  by  the  term  full  bishops,  but 
acting  simi)ly  in  place  of  the  proper  occupant  of 
the  see  (still  remaining  so),  and  with  no  right 
of  succession, — occur,  although  at  first  rarely ; 
almost  every  early  case  being  mixed  up  with  the 
succession-question.  St.  Ambrose  certainly  speaks 
of  a  coadjutor  in  this  special  sense  being  given  to 
Bishop Bassus,  "in  consortium  regendaeecclesiae" 
(^Kpid.  79).  And  the  5th  Council  of  Paris  (A.D. 
577),  considerably  later,  contemplates  the  case 
as  an  exce])tionally  legitimate  one.  *'  Nullus 
cpiscoporum  se  vivente  alium  in  loco  suo  eligat, 
.  .  .  nisi  cortae  conditiones  extiterint  ut  ecclesiam 
suam  et  clerum  regere  uon  posset ",  (can.  2). 
And  in  course  of  time  such  coadjutors  became  at 
length  common,  and  were  provi.led  for  by,  e.g. 
BonitMce  \'lll.  (in  Sexto  c.  Past(ii\ilis).  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  meets  the  case  of  temj)orary 
sickness  by  the  temporary  help  of  a  neighbour- 
ing bishoj) ;  but  in  more  j)ermaneut  cases  he 
distinctly  recommends  a  coadjutor,  but  without 
right  of  succession,  as,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  .John 
of  Justiniana  Prima  (^i.  Gregory  M.  Eftist. 
IX.  41).  [A.  W.  H.] 

COARB  {Couarh,  Comharbn^  Latinized  into 
Corh't,  :z  Conttu-ninrus,  or  cjusdein  tcrrae,  or  dis- 
trirtns—so  C»dgan),  the  title  in  the  Celtic-Irish 
and  Scottish  churches,  of  the  abbatial  successor 
of  tlx!  original  founder  of  a  monastery.  So  an 
abliat  of  Ily  would  be  called  the  Coarb  of 
Columba;  of  A'-m.Tgh,  the  Coarb  of  Patrick;  of 
Kaphoe,  the  Coarb  of  Adamnan,  &c.,  &c.  The 
word  occurs  much  earlier  in  the  Annalists;  but 
its  common  u.se  dates  from  late  in  the  Hth  century, 
A'hen  such  abbacies  had  become  hereditary  in 
maiiv  cases,  hnd  not  only  so,  but  had  pas.sed  into 
the  hands,  in  some  iust.incf-s,  of  laymen,  while  n 
prior  discharged  the  .spiritual  otlice.  Tlie  trans- 
formation in  lapse  of  time  of  the  Hcrcwnh  or 
Air<  hiniw  iih,  who  was  originally  the  represen- 
tative of  the  lay  Aditx-iitus  of  the  monasterv, 
but  gradually  u>uri>€d  the  position  of  hereditary 


lay  posses.sor  of  his  original  third  of  the  produc* 
of  jnonastic  lands,  brought  him  also  by  a  dilierent 
line  to  a  con<lition  closely  resembling  what  the 
lay  coarbs  became  (as  e.g.  at  Dunkeld);  so  that 
the  coarb  became  to  a  monastcvy  what  the 
herenach  was  to  any  church,  monastic  or  not. 
A  female  coarb  occurs  once  or  twice  (Keeves,  ac' 
Adamn.  V.  S.  Co/umbae,  Add.  Notes,  p.  404). 
Coarbs  that  were  still  clergy,  became  styled 
in  Ireland  in  later  times  Pleb<tni  -  rural  deans, 
or  archpresbyters,  or  chorepiscopi  (in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word),  i.  e.  the  head  of  a  '*  plet>s 
ecclesiastica,"  viz.  of  clergy  who  served  chajiels 
under  him  as  rector.  [Keeves,  Co/ton's  I'l'ii- 
tdtion,  pp.  4  note,  145,  209  ;  Spelman,  Gloss, 
in  V.  Corba;  E.  W.  Robertson,  Early  Scot  I.  i. 
330.]  [A.  VV.  H.] 

COAT,  THE  HOLY.  Its  miracles  are  com- 
memorated on  Oct.  1  in  the  Georgian  Calendar. 

COCHLEAR.    [Spoon.]  [C. 

COCK.  Representations  of  this  bird  occur 
frequently  on  tombs  from  the  earliest  period. 
When  not  associated  with  the  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
as  Bottari,  tav.  Ixxxiv.,  or  placed  on  a  pillar,  as 
Boldetti,  p.  360;  Bottari,  taw.  xxxiv.  xxiii.,  diL'c., 
it  appears  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  our 
Lord  being  supposed  by  the  early  Church  to  have 
broken  from  the  grave  at  the  early  cock-crowing. 
A  peculiar  awe  seems  always  to  have  attaciie«l  to 
that  hour,  at  which  all  wandering  spirits  have 
through  the  Middle  Ages  been  supposed  to  vanish 
from  the  earth.  Hamlet  and  the  ancient  ballad 
called  The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  occur  to  us  as 
salient  examples  of  an  tiniversal  superstition. 
Pruilentius'  hymn  Ad  Galli  Cantnm  {Cathem.  i. 
16)  adopts  the  idea  of  the  cock-crowing  as  a  call 
to  the  general  judgment  ("Nostri  Hgura  est 
judicis");  and  further  on  (45  seqq.)  he  says  : 

'  Hoc  esse  n1gnum  pracscii 

Noverunt  proniissae  6p)oi, 
(^ua  nos  sopore  liberi 
Spcramus  adventum  Dei." 
And  again,  65  seqq.  : 

"  Indo  est,  quod  omne«  cndimus, 
lllo  quiet  is  tempon', 
Quo  piilus  exullnns  cnnit, 
Ctiristuni  redisso  ox  inferls." 

See  Aringhi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328-9  (in  a  complete  list 
of  animal  symbols).  Fighting-cocks  (see  the  pas- 
sage last  (quoted)  seem  to  symbolize  the  combat 
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with  secular  or  sensual  temptations.  The  prac- 
tice pf  trainin'g  them  for  combat  has  probably 
always  existed  in  the  East,  and  certainly  was  in 
favour  at  Athens  (cf.  Aristoph.  Av.,  atpe  irAfj/c- 
Tpou,  ti  fJ-ax^h  &c.).  For  a  symbol  drawn  from 
such  a  pastime,  compare  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
word  virajiridCd  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  See  Bottari,  vol. 
iii.  t.  137. 

Two  cocks  accompany  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Bottari,  tav.  clxxii.  (from  the  tympanum  of  an 
arch  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes).    [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CODEX  CANONUM  ECCLESIAE 

GRAECAE. 

„  „  „    ROMANAE. 

„  „  „    UNIVERSAE. 

To  treat  of  them  in  their  chronological  o^der, 
we  must  reverse  their  alphabetical,  and  proceed 
from  the  last  to  the  first.  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
in  dedicating  his  own  collection  (Migne's  Patrol. 
Ixvii.  139)  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,  speaks 
cf  two  collections  anterior  to  it ;  one  in  Greek  of 
165  canons,  according  to  him,  terminating  with 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 ;  and 
another  in  Latin,  long  ago  translated  from  the 
•  Greek,  which  he  had  in  fact  been  asked  to  im- 
prove iipon.  The  Greek  collection  was  composed 
of  20  canons  passed  at  Nicaea  ;  25  at  Ancyra 
(which  he  reckons  as  24)  ;  14  at  Neocaesarea  ; 
'iOatGangra;  25  at  Antioch ;  59  at  Laodicea  ; 
and  6  at  Constantinople  (which  he  gives  as  3). 
All  had  been  framed  in  the  4th  century;  and  as 
they  begin  with  the  first  General  Council  and  end 
with  the  second,  the  probability  is  that  they  were 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  collection  before 
the  date  of  the  4th  Council,  by  the  1st  canon  of 
which  they  were  confirmed,  and  in  the  acts 
of  which  they  are  more  than  once  cited  as  still 
numbered  in  this  collection,  [CONCIL.  Chalced.] 
To  it  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  appended 
meanwhile — Justellus  (Patrol,  ib.  p.  29)  thinks 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  attended  the 
4th  Council,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  collection  of 
his  still  extant  containing  them — the  8  canons 
of  Ephesus  :  and  it  was  further  enlarged  by  the 
canons  of  Chalcedon  on  being  confirmed  there. 
Id  this  shape  it  was  ordered  to  have  the  force  of 
law  by  the  Emperor  Juitmian  in  his  131st  Novel. 
Whether  it  included  more  than  27  canons  of 
Chalcedon  is,  however,  open  to  question ;  as 
Dionysius,  who  must  have  translated  it  rather 
l>€fore  then,  ends  with  the  27th,  telling  Stephen 
expressly,  "  in  his  Graecorum  canonum  finem  esse 
declaranius."  And  so  far  is  he  from  standing 
alone  in  this,  that  even  John  Scholasticus,  a 
)iresbyter  of  Antioch,  who  l>ecame  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  last  year  of  Justinian, 
tttributes  no  more  than  27  canons  to  the  Council 
ofChalce<lon  in  hig  collection,  by  which  he  means 
of  course  the  first  27.  With  these,  therefore, 
this  co<ie  terminated.  The  Ephesine  canons  in- 
oped  are  not  translated  by  Dionysius,  nor  in  the 
o'd  Lalin  version  of  which  he  Ri)eaks;  but  they 
are  p-«i*ticularly  name  1  by  JuHtinian  :  and  John 
S  hoia-Hticus,  though  he  reckons  them  at  seven, 
huR  fjuot'-d  the  8th,  passing  over  the  7th  in  all 
probability  for  no  other  reason  than  its  irreie- 
ran'-y  to  the  uubject-matter  of  his  collection. 
Still  this  code,  though  it  was  probably  con- 
firmed at  Chalcedon,  and  became  law  for  the 
^^emj)ire    under   Justiuinn    in    this   shajte,    seems 
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cisely  by  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  Church. 
John  Scholasticus,  whose  description  of  it, 
checked  by  the  number  of  canons  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  has  been  here  followed  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Greek  version  edited  by  Justellus, 
which  is  of  later  date  (v.  append,  ad  op.  S.  Leon, 
ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Ivi.  p.  18),  prefaces  it  by  85 
canons  of  the  Apostles,  as  he  calls  them ;  inter- 
polates it  with  21  canons  of  Sardica ;  and  tacks 
to  it  68  of  St.  Basil.  Similarly,  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
prefacing  it  with  50  canons  of  the  Apostles,  omits 
the  Ephesine,  but  appends,  over  and  above  the  21 
Sardican,  no  less  than  138  African  canons  :  in 
other  words,  the  entire  code  of  the  African 
Church  elsewhere  described.  Out  of  these  two 
collections  were  formed  separately,  (1)  the  code 
of  the  Roman,  and  (2)  the  code  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

1.  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  an 
old  Latin  version  anterior  to  his  own ;  and  all  he 
remarks  on  it  is  its  "  confusion."  It  was  first 
published  by  Voellus  and  Henry,  son  of  Chris- 
topher, Justellus,  A.D.  1661,  vol.  i.  pp.  276-304 
of  their  Bihliotheca  Juris  Canonici  Veteris ;  and 
afterwards  in  a  more  perfect  form  by  the  Bal- 
lerini,  in  their  learned  disquisitions  "  De  anti- 
quis  collectionibus  et  collectoribus  canonum," 
appended  to  their  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Leo 
(Mijne's  Patrol.  Ivi.  747-816).  It  exhibits  24 
Ancyran  canons,  14  Neocaesarean,  21  Nicene 
(besides  the  creed),  21  Sardican,  20  Gangran,  25 
Antiochian,  27  Chalcedonian,  4  Constantinopo- 
litan ;  and  then  unnumbered,  but  as  though 
belonging  to  the  last,  the  28th  canon  of  Chalce- 
don, "De  primatu  ecclesiaeConstantinopolitanae." 
This  doubtless  was  its  "  confusion "  in  the  eyes 
of  Dionysius ;  and  of  course  the  canons  of  Con- 
stantinople should  have  preceded  those  of  Chal- 
cedon. But  further,  at  the  head  of  the  bishops 
subscribing  to  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon, 
immediately  before  the  Roman  legates,  is  Nec- 
tarius,  who  had  been  previously  and  rightly 
mentioned  among  the  framers'  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  canons.  Dionysius  corrected  this  inac- 
curacy by  omitting  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon 
altogether.  The  fact  of  its  existence  there  proves, 
however,  that  this  old  version  could  not  have 
been  very  much  earlier  than  that  of  Dionysius 
himself,  and  also  that  it  could  never  have  been 
of  any  authority  in  the  Roman  Church. 

That  there  was  any  regularly  authorised  col- 
lection in  the  Roman  Church,  in  short,  before 
Dionysius  brought  out  his,  seems  improbable  for 
the  very  reasons  which  the  Ballei'ini  bring  for- 
ward in  proof  of  one;  namely,  that  till  then  the 
Sardican  and  Nicene  canons,  undistinguished  from 
each  other,  and  cited  under  the  latter  name, 
formed  its  exclusive  code  :  for  this  rather  shews 
— conformably  with  what  pa.ssed  between  Poj)c 
Zosimus  and  the  African  church — that  up  to 
that  time  Rome  was  not  conscious  of  having 
accepted  any  but  the  Nicene  canons.  At  all 
events,  no  earlier  collection  of  a  public  cha- 
racter including  more  than  these,  and  used  there, 
has  been  brought  to  light  on  their  own  :diewing 
{ih.  p.  6.'i-HH),  as  with  the  collections  ol)taining 
in  Africa,  Spain,  liritain,  and  France  we  ar*;  not 
c»»nf:erned.  Tiiat  the  want  of  a  similar  collection 
at  Rome  had  been  felt,  we  may  infer  from  the 
immediate  welcome  given  there  to  that  of  Dio- 
nysius. Cassiodorus,  his  contemjtorary,  and  a 
Roman  by  birth,  says  iu  his  praise  that  "  he  corn- 
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piled  luci'lly,  and  with  great  flow  of  eloquence, 
from  Greek  sources,  those  canons  which  the 
Roman  church  was  then  embracing,  and  using 
so  largely"  (I'ivin.  Lert.  c.  23):  and  Dionysius 
made  them  doubly  acceptable  there  by  supple- 
menting them  with  a  collection  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  from  Siricius  to  Anastasius  II., 
or  from  A.o.  .'JS'j  to  498  ;  which,  in  his  dedicatory 
preface  to  Julian,  "presbyter  of  the  title  of  St. 
Anastasia,"  he  says  he  had  arranged  on  the  same 
plan  as  his  translation  of  the  canons — a  work 
that  he  understood  had  given  his  friend  so  much 
pleasure.  Whether  Dionysius  omitted  the  canons 
of  Kphesus,  as  not  being  canons  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — which  they  are  not  [CONCIL. 
El'll.] — or  because  they  were  not  in  the  old 
Latin  version,  as  observed  before,  or  because 
thev  were  not  in  the  particular  Greek  version 
used  by  him,  is  not,  and  probably  will  never  be 
made  clear.  Again,  why  he  added  the  Sardican 
canons,  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Nicene, 
is  another  question  of  some  interest.  What  he 
says  is  that  he  gave  them  as  he  found  them 
published,  in  Latin.  Had  they  not,  then,  been 
published  in  Gr.'ek  likewise  ?  Certainly,  whether 
published  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  originally, 
or  translated  into  Greek  since,  we  know  from 
what  John  S'hol.isticus  says — of  which  presently 
— that  there  must  have  been  at  le;ist  one  Greek 
collection  of  canons  extant,  at  once  containing 
and  (biting  them  as  the  canons  of  Sardica — not  of 
Nicaea  —  when  he  j)ublished  his,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  for  any  Latin  to  have  tried 
keeping  up  the  delusion  of  their  being  Nicene 
utnons  any  longer.  But  then  supposing  him  to 
have  been  willing  to  do  so,  had  it  been  possible, 
his  own  spontaneous  adoption  of  the  African 
canons  would  have  been  a  still  greater  puzzle. 
For  if  the  canons  of  Sardica  distinctly  coun- 
tenance, by  making  provision  for,  appeals  to 
Rome,  the  African  canons  contain  the  most  po- 
sitive declaration  against  them  to  be  found  in 
history.  [African  Coun'CILS.]  By  his  adoption 
of  the  African  canons,  therefore,  which  he  says 
existed  in  Latin,  and,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
to  think,  in  Latin  only  then,  from  their  not  being 
included  by  John  Scholasticus,  he  placed  his  own 
candour  beyond  dispute;  thus  enhancing  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  his  collection.  How  he  came 
by  his  materials  for  the  second  part,  or  appendix 
to  it,  consisting  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
pontitTs  from  the  cud  of  the  4th  to  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  he  omits  to  explain.  He  merelv 
says  that  he  had  inserted  all  he  could  find; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  surely,  that  there 
was  no  collection  of  them  extant  to  his  know- 
Ie<lge  iMjfore  his  own.  That  there  was  one  some- 
where, notwithstanding,  the  Balleriui  think  highly 
probable  (i'>.  p.  'JOO-(j).  However,  they  readily 
grant  that  in  each  case  the  excellence  of  his  col- 
lections was  so  generally  recognized  as  to  raftke 
thom  adopted  everywhere.  One  s|)eedily  became 
styled  "  Ctidex  Cationum  ;'*  the  other,  "  /.I'vr  Dc- 
c  rtonim :"  and  both  were  presented,  with  some 
later  additions  to  each,  as  some  think  of  his  own 
insertion  or  adoption,  by  Pope  Adrian  1.  to  Charle- 
magne, .K  P.  787.  with  a  dedication  in  verse  at  all 
events  as  from  iiimself,  ending  in  these  words  : 
**  A  lege  nunqunm  discede.  haec  ob>ervans  statuta." 
it  was  pricted  at  Mayence  A.D.  l.'ij.'),  and  after- 
wards at  Paris,  as  "  ('o</fx  v^tus  ecclcsuie  Ro- 
nvinae*'  {Piitrol.  Ixvii.  136-8,  and  Ivi.  '206-11); 


a  title  which  belonged  to  it  long  before  then,  a«, 
together  with  all  other  authentic  collections  Vk 
the  West,  it  had  been  supplanted  gradually  by 
the  fraudulent  collection  known  as  that  of  Isidore 
Mercator,  or  Peccator,  and  first  published  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 

2.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  code  of  the  Greek 
church,  founded,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  col- 
lection of  John  Scholasticus  ostensibly,  though 
his  was  not  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  when 
it  came  out.  Like  Dionysius,  he  speaks  of  another, 
or  rather  of  others,  who  had  anticipated  him, 
even  in  his  plan  of  arranging  the  canons,  not  in 
their  chronological  order,  but  according  to  their 
subject-matter  ;  the  only  difference  between  him 
and  them  being  that  they  had  made  their  col- 
lection consist  of  sixty  titles;  he  of  fifty;  they 
had  omitted  the  canons  of  St.  Basil;  he  had  sup- 
plied them.  In  other  respects  his  collection  in- 
cluded no  more  than  theirs,  nor  theirs  than  his  : 
though  he  considered  his  own  arrangement  more 
intelligible,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  given  a 
list  at  starting  of  the  councils  from  which  he 
had  drawn,  and  of  the  number  of  canons  passed 
by  each.  In  his  own  language,  for  instance, 
the  Apostles  had  published  8.3  canons  througl»  . 
St.  Clement ;  and  there  had  been  ten  synodi 
since  their  time,  Nicaea,  Ancyra,  Neocaes.\rea, 
Sardica,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  whose  c;\no;i> 
together  amounted  to  224  (their  respective  num- 
bers have  been  anticipate*!) :  to  which  he  had 
ventured  to  a})pend  68  of  St.  Basil.  His  po>i- 
tion  as  Patriaich  of  Constantinojde,  doubtless, 
stamped  his  collection  with  authority  from  the 
first.  But,  like  Dionysius,  he  rendered  it  still 
more  acceptable  for  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  supplemented  it  by  as.-cond  work  called  his 
Nomooitum,  from  containing  in  addition  the 
laws  of  the  emi»erors.  Thus  the  imperial  decrees 
became  mixed  up  with  the  code  of  the  East,  just 
as  the  papal  decrees  with  that  of  the  West. 

The  earlier  of  his  collections  received  autho- 
ritative confirmation,  .as  well  as  enlargement,  in 
the  7th  century,  by  the  secon<l  of  the  TruUan 
canons,  given  in  a  former  article.  [Concil. 
Constant.]  And  this  code  was  further  aug- 
rpented  by  the  102  canons  then  passed,  authori- 
tatively received  in  the  1st  ainon  of  the  2nd 
Nicene,  or  7th  Council.  This  Council  added  22 
canons  of  its  own  ;  and  the  two  Councils  of 
Constantinople,  called  the  1st  and  2nd  under 
Photius,  17  and  3  more  respectively:  all  which 
were  incorporated  by  Photius  into  two  works  of 
his  own,  correspondiag  to  those  of  his  predecessor 
John,  already  described  ;  one  called  his  S  ,nt'Uf7}ux 
Canonum,  and  the  other  his  yoinoc'inon  (Migne's 
Patrol.  Gr.  civ.  441-1218).  But  there  is  also 
a  third  work,  distinct  from  both,  attributed  to 
him  by  Cardinal  Mai,  being  the  identical  text  of 
the  canons  of  each  of  the  councils  previously 
mentioned,  in  their  chronological  order  (exhi- 
bited by  Beveridge,  Synod.  voL  i.);  followed  by 
the  canons  of  the  different  fathers,  enumerated  io 
the  2nd  Trullan  canon  (Si/n(Ki.  vol.  ii.),  aud  by 
the  letter  of  St.  Tarasius  to  Pope  Adri.in  1.  again."it 
simoniacal  on.linations ;  on  which  Balsamon,  Zo- 
naras,  and  Aristenus  afterwards  commented,  and 
called  his  Synagoge  Catiimum  {I'atrvl.  ib.  p.  4'M). 
Such  accordintrly  was,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ii 
still  the  code  of  the  Greek  Church  :  the  difference* 
between  it  and  th«t  of  the  Roman  Church  tnaj  b« 
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appre slated  by  comparing  their  respective  com- 
ponents. [E.  S.  F.] 

CODEX.    [Liturgical  Books.] 

COENAE.    [Agapae.] 

COENA  DOMINI.    [Maundy  Thursday.] 

COENA  PURA.    [Good  Friday.] 

COENOBIUM  (Koiv6fiiov).  The  word  "  coe- 
nobium  "  is  equivalent  to  "  monasterium "  in 
the  later  sense  of  that  word.  Cassian  dis- 
tinguishes the^word  thus.  "  Monasterium,"  he 
says,  may  be  the  dwelling  of  a  single  monk, 
"  coenobium  "  must  be  of  several ;  the  former 
word,  he  adds,  expresses  only  the  place,  the 
latter  the  manner  of  living  (Coll.  xviii.  10).  The 
neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to  much  in- 
accuracy in  attempting  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  "  coenobia  "  or  communities  of  monks  under 
one  roof  and  under  one  government.  Thus  Helyot 
(Hist,  des  Ordr.  Man.  Diss.  Prelim.  §  5)  ascribes 
their  origin  to  Antony,  the  famous  anchorite  of 
the  Thebaid  in  the  3rd  century.  But  the  counter- 
opinion,  which  ascribes  it  to  Pachomius  of  Tabenna 
a  century  later  is  more  probable  (cf.  Tillem. 
H.  E.  vii.  167,  176,  676);  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  to  control  the 
irregularities  arising  from  the  vast  number  of 
eremitae,  with  their  cells  either  entirely  isolated 
from  one  another  or  merely  grouped  together 
casually,  which  ga^-e  the  first  occasion  to  "  coe- 
nobia." Martene  indeed  makes  the  community 
monastic  prior  in  time  to  the  solitary  life  (JJomm. 
in  Beg.  S.  B.  c.  1) ;  but  iu  this  he  appears  to 
be  misled  by  the  common  error  of  attaching  to 
"  monasterium "  (yLOvatrrripiov)  in  the  oldest 
writers  the  meaning,  which  it  assumed  only  in 
course  of  time  (cf  Tillem.  H.  E.  vii.  102).  Cassian 
himself  in  the  very  passage  cited  by  Martene  in 
support  of  this  theory,  distinctly  traces  back  the 
word  to  the  solitaries  (oi  ixovd^ovr^s),  the  earliest 
of  monks  {OAl.  xviii.  5).  In  allowing  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  Lauras  occurs  a  little  before 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  Helyot  supplies 
a  strong  argument  against  himself  (Diss.  Prel. 
§  5).  For  the  Lauras  were  an  attempt  at  com- 
bining the  detached  hermitages  into  a  sort  of 
community,  though  without  the  order  and  regu- 
larity which  constituted  a  "coenobium;"  and 
thus  apj>ear  to  have  been  a  stepping-stone  to- 
wards the  "coenobium  "  of  Pachomius.  In  view 
of  other  considerations  to  the  contrary,  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  passage 
which  Helyot  cites  from  the  Vita  Antonii,  called 
by  St.  Athanasius,  as  it  may  probably  be  one  of 
the  manv  interpolations  there;  nor  to  the  pass- 
age from  KufTmus  ( iJe  Verb.  Sen.  31)  which  speak 
of  Pior  being  dismissed  at  the  early  age  of  25 
by  Antony,  as  already  fit  to  live  alone,  for  there 
is  nothing  here  about  a  community,  only  about 
Pior  being  himself  trained  by  the  great  eremite 
(cf.  Tillem.  //.  E.  vii.  109).  In  fact,  the  growth 
of  coenobitism  seems  to  have  been  very  gradual. 
Large  numbers  of  ascetics  were  collected  near 
the  Mons  Nitrius  (Huff.  //iist.  Afon.  30  [v.  Ckl- 
TAk]),  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also,  even  before 
'achomiu.s  had  founded  his  coenobium.  But  the 
terv'al  is  considerable  between  this  very  im- 
rfect  organi.iation  of  monks  thus  herding  l.iw- 
ly  together  (Pallad.  Hid.  Ij<iuh.  c.  7),  and 
■ymmctric^tl  arrangement  of  the  lienedictine 
•jit«m.      Tabenna   forms   the   connecting    link. 

0UIU8T.  ANT. 


Ver}'  probably  the  earliest  coenobia  were  of 
women ;  for,  though  the  word  rrapOevuv,  in  the 
account  of  Antony  having  his  sister  in  the 
charge  of  devout  women  (Ath.  Vita  Ant.)  is  by 
no  means  conclusive  (but  cf.  Tillem.  H.  E.  vii. 
107),  the  female  eremites  would  naturally  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  combination  for 
mutual  help  and  security. 

The  origin  of  the  coenobitic  life  is  traced  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Christian  era.  Something 
similar  is  seen  in  the  pages  of  Plato  (Legg. 
780,  1),  and  the  Pythagoi-eans  are  described  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  as  living  together  and  having  a 
community  of  goods  (  Nodes  Atticae,  i.  9). 

Opinions  have  been  divided  among  the  admirers 
of  asceticism  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
solitary  life  and  the  coenobitic.  Cassian  looks 
up  to  the  life  of  perfect  solitude  as  the  pinnacle 
of  holiness,  for  which  the  coenobitic  life  is  only 
a  preparatory  discipline  (e.  g.  Coll.  xix.  3).  Theo- 
phylact  interprets  "  those  who  bear  fruit  an 
hundredfold"  in  the  parable  as  virgins  and 
eremites  (^S,  Marc.  iv.  20).  Basil,  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  sagacious  Benedict,  prefer  the 
life  of  the  coenobite  as  safer,  more  edifying,  less 
alloyed  by  the  taint  of  selfishness.  (Bas.  Heg. 
c.  7,  Bened.  Beg.  c.  1.)  So,  too,  Isidorus  His- 
palensis,  one  of  the  founders  of  monasticism  in 
Spain. (Z^e  Off.  Ecc.  ii.  15,  ap.  Cone.  Reg.  iii.), 
and  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  (Mab.  Ann.  xvi. 
72).  Even  Jerome,  his  monastic  fervour  notwith- 
standing, prefers  life  in  the  community  to  life 
in  utter  solitude ;  though  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  contrary 
opinion  (Hier.  Epp.  ad  Rustic.  125 ;  cf.  ad  He- 
liod.  14).  Doubtless  experience  had  impressed 
on  him  the  perils  of  solitude.  Legislators  found 
it  expedient  to  curb  the  rage  for  eremitism. 
Justinian  ordered  monks  to  stay  within  the 
"  coenobia  "  (Novell,  v.  ap.  Suic.  Thes.  s.  v.  cf. 
Cone.  Carth.  c.  47 ;  cf.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  38). 
Similarly  the  great  Karl  discouraged  hermits, 
while  protecting  coenobitic  monks  (e.  g.  Cono. 
Franco/.  794  A.D.  c.  12),  and  the  7th  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  censured  roving  and  solitary 
monks  (Cone.  Tolet.  vii.  c.  5).  Even  in  the 
East  the  same  distrust  prevailed  of  persons 
undertaking  more  than  they  could  bear.  Thus 
the  Council  in  Trullo  enjoined  a  sojourn  of 
some  time  in  a  coenobium  as  the  preliminary 
to  life  in  the  desert  (Cone.  Trull.  692  A.D.  c. 
41).  Benedict  aptly  illustrates  the  difference 
from  his  point  of  view  between  these  two  forms 
of  asceticism.  The  solitary,  he  says,  leaves  the 
line  of  battle  to  fight  iu  a  single  combat  (Reg. 
c.  1,  cf.  Cone.  Regg.  iii.  cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial. 
i.  17). 

"Coenobium"  is  used  sometimes  in  mediaeval 
writers  for  the  "basilica"  or  church  of  the 
monastery  (Mab.  Ann.  Q.  S.  B.  iv.  4).  A  Greek 
equivalent  for  "  coenobitae ''  is  avvoSTTai,  de- 
rived from  (TvvSSos  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eccl.  vii.  ii. 
3,  Suicer.  TTies.  s.  v.).  Gennadius  mentions 
a  treatise  by  Evagrius  Monachus,  "  De  coeno- 
bitis  et  synoditis"  (De  Scr.  Ere.  ap.  F'abric 
Hihl.  Ecc.).  Jerome  gives  "  Sauches,"  or 
"  Sausses,"  as  the  Egyptirin  equiv.ilent  (Ep. 
22,  ad  Kustoch.).  In  mediaeval  Latin  "  coeno- 
bita"  is  sometimes  coenobitalis,  -iaiis,  -iota,  or 
-iuH.  (Du  Cange,  G/oss.  b.  v.;  ;  "riaustnim" 
(cloister)  "  conventua "  ore  frequently  used  for 
"  wjenobium." 
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COINTA 


COLIDEI 


Besides  the  authorities  cited,  see  Hospinian! 
(De  Ori'jine  ct  I'rogrcssu  Monachitus,  Lib.  iii. 
Tiguri  ir)88).  See  also  ASCKTICISM,  Bknedic- 
TiNE  Ul'LK,  and  Monastery.  [I.  G.  S.] 

COINTA,  martyr,  Feb.  8.     [Quinta.]    [C] 

COFFIN.    [Burial.] 

CO\A\y¥l,-  Celi'D€  =  Servi  Dei  (explained 
also  by  such  authorities  as  O'Reilly  and  Curry, 
as  equivalent  to  Sponsi  Dei,  but,  according  to 
O'Donovan  and  Keeves,  with  less  probability):  in 
Scotch  records,  generally,  Keledei,  which  seems 
the  more  accurate  spelling:  in  Jocelyn  ( F.  .S'. 
Kenteg.),  Callcdei ;  in  Girald.  Camb.  and  in  the 
Armagh  Registers,  Colidei,  as  if  Deicolae  or  Dei 
Cultorcs,  or  (so  Girald.  Camb.)  Caelicoltie  ;  and  in 
Hector  Boece,  and  from  him  in  Buchanan,  and 
thence  in  modern  writers,  corrupted  into  Culdci 
or  Cu/dccs  •  -  at  first,  simply  an  Irish  renderiug 
of  what  was  an  ordinary  Latin  name  for  monks, 
and  so  used  apparently  in  older  Irish  documents  : 
but  appropriated  in  Ireland  about  the  latter  part 
of  (at  least)  the  8th  century  to  a  specially  ascetic 
order  of  monks,  established  by  Maelruain  (ob. 
A.  D.    792)   at  Tamhlacht,    now  Tallaght,    near 

Dublin,  whose  Rule  still  exists  (R)434]l   T)4 

CcrlC'D-U'DC')*  ^^'^  of  whom  it  is  also  possible 

that  some  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  were 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  canons  established 
by  Chrodegang  of  Metz  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  inasmuch  as  the  later  Keledei  of 
both  Ireland  and  Scotland  did  in  many  points 
resemble  secular  canons.  The  name  reappears 
in  Ireland  (elsewhere  than  at  Tallaght)  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries.  But  by  this  time,  in 
some  instances,  as  at  Clonmacnois,  the  head  of 
the  Celi-De  was  married,  and  his  office  heredi- 
tary;  although  there  were  still  instances  to  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  island  in  Loch  Monaincha 
(co.  Tipperary),  the  "  Colidei  "  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly called  '*  coelibes  "  by  the  contemporary 
Giraldus  Cambr.  at  the  end  of  the  r2th  century. 
At  Armagh,  also,  and  at  Deveuish  in  Loch  Erne, 
the  original  "Colidei"  are  found,  after  Northmen 
ravages  and  at  later  periods,  displaced  by,  but 
coexisting  with,  a  regular  cathedral  chapter  and 
a  priory  of  regular  canons  respectively ;  while, 
in  other  places,  they  were  merged  altogether  into 
the  chapter.  At  Armagh,  indeed,  the  Culdee 
body  lasted  until  the  Reformation,  and  the  namo 
until  at  (east  a.d.  IG28.  In  Scotland,  the  name 
had  a  jmrallel  but  a  more  notable  history. 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  shortly  after  A.D.  800.  "  Cal- 
ledoi,"  living  a  specially  ascetic  life,  but  as 
"  singularos  dorici,"  and  ♦'  in  .singulis  casulis," 
were  tradin  nally  the  clergy  of  St.  Kentegern's 
cathedral  of  Glasgow  (.locel.  in  V.  S.  Kentcg.)  ; 
and  a  di.-t^nct  connection  is  traceable  between 
St.  Kent«'k>ern  and  the  Irish  Church.  But  the 
name  helcdci  occurs  historically,  as  a  name  for 
a  tMencal  body  of  monks,  u.sed  in  Scotland  by 
writers,  contemporary  (or  nearly  so),  and  in 
charters,  from  the  9th  (cntury;  and  it  b«!comos 
thenceforward  the  name  simply  of  a  particular 
but  numerous  class  of  the  older  monastic  bodies 
of  the  Irish  type,  all  however  north  of  the 
Forth,  as  distinguished  1,  from  Columbite  Mo- 
n.'\steries,  and  2,  fiom  the  s|)ccial  Augustinian, 
Benedictine,  and  other  orders  introduced  from  the 


end  of  the  11th  century.  And  in.ismucl  as  most 
of  those  older  foundations  had  become  l.ix  indis- 
cipline, and  often  consisted  of  married  men  who 
handed  on  their  Culdeeships  to  their  children, — yet 
at  the  same  time  still  commonly  clerical,  although 
in  some  cases  (like  many  Scotch  monasteries  of 
that  date)  held  and  tran.smitted  by  lay  abbats, — 
the  name  came  to  signify,  not  (as  at  first)  sj>ecial 
asceticism,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  Accord- 
ingly, A.D.  1124-1153,  King  David  commenced 
the  great  change,  which  finally  either  superseded 
the  Keledei  by  superadding  to  them  a  superior 
body  of  regular  ciinons,  as  at  St.  Andrews  and 
Dunkeld,  or  merged  the  Keledei  thoin-^elves  into 
the  chapter,  as  at  Brechin,  Ross,  Dunblane, 
Dornoch,  Lismore  (Argyll),  and  the  Isles,  or 
into  a  body  of  regular  canons  in  no  connection 
with  a  bishop's  see,  as  at  Abernethy,  &c.  The 
middle  or  end  of  the  1.3th  century  appears  to 
have  completed  in  Scotland  the  .suppression  of 
both  name  and  class.  The  name  Colidei  occurs 
also  in  England  at  York  as  early  as  A.D.  936,  as 
applied  to  the  then  officiating  clergy  of  the 
Minster,  who  were  displaced  apparently  (like 
their  Scotch  brethren)  by  the  arrival  of  Norman 
archbishops,  but  continued  under  auotlier  name 
(viz.  as  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's)  until  the 
dissolution  under  Henry  VIII. ;  the  name  Colidei 
being  still  employed  in  their  chartulary,  which 
was  engrossed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (Dugd. 
Man.  VI.  ii.  607).  Lastly,  the  same  name  is 
applied  by  Giraldus  Cambr.  to  certain  ascetics 
in  the  Isle  of  Bardsey  in  Wales  in  the  year  1188. 
Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  is  there 
the  slightest  trace  of  foundation,  in  any  really 
authoritative  document,  for  any  supposed  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine  or  of  church  government, 
derived  by  Culdees  from  some  Eastern  or  other 
source,  and  handed  down  by  them ;  nor  for  any 
other  connection  between  them-  and  the  Colum- 
bite monasteries  than  that  both  were  of  Irish 
type.  The  abbey  of  Hy  itself  was  distinctly 
not  Keledean,  although  at  a  very  late  period 
(A.D.  1164)  a  subordinate  body  of  Keledei 
are  found  in  the  island.  The  details  however 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  organization  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  which  involved  as  |\art  of 
itself  the  transformation  of  the  older  monastic 
arrangements  into  the  new,  and  (more  noticeable 
still)  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  presbyter 
abbats  to  diocesan  bishops, — both  proce.sses  im- 
plying in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  the  suj^pression 
of  Keledean  foundations, — belong  to  a  period 
some  centuries  later  than  that  to  which  this 
article  refers.  As  does  al.so,  much  more,  the 
history  of  the  strange  perversions  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  by  combined  ignorance  and  parti.san- 
ship,  which  are  hardly,  it  seems,  all  exploded 
everywhere  even  now. 

[This  account  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Reeves's 
carefully  exact  monograph  (>n  the  CuhUtiy 
Dublin,  1864;  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Apjwndix 
of  Evitlences,  conclusively  establishing  the  writer's 
main  positions.  There  is  a  candid  account  of  the 
subject  also  in  Grub's  Hist,  of  the  C/i.  ot\^i\4- 
Itind,  vol.  i.,  written  however  before  the  i»ub- 
lication  of  Dr.  Reeves's  exhaustive  e.^say  ;  and  a 
brief,  and  on  the  whole  competent,  summary  of 
the  case  in  ch.  x.  of  E.  W.  Robertson's  Etrly 
Scotland,  written  also  under  the  like  di.Mid- 
vantage.  Earlier  writers,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
worth  mentioning.]  [A.  W.  H.] 


COLLATION 

COLLATION  (CoUatio).  The  reading  from 
the  lives  or  Collationes  of  the  Fathers,  which  St. 
Benedict  (Regula,  c.  42)  instituted  in  his  monas- 
teries before  compline.  Such  compilations  as,  for 
mstance,  the  Collationes  of  John  Cassian  were 
read,  and  hence  probably  the  name.  Compare 
Isidore,  Eegula,  c.  8.  Ardo  Smaragdus,  however 
(on  the  Bule,  c.  42),  says  that  this  service  was 
called  col/atio  "  quasi  collocutio  vel  confabu- 
latio,"  because  the  monks  questioned  each  other 
on  the  portions  read.  To  the  same  effect  Hono- 
rius  of  Autun,  Gemma  Animae,  ii.  63.  Fructu- 
osus  (lie/ulaj  c.  3)  desires  the  abbot  or  provost 
to  expound  the  book  read  to  the  more  simple 
brothers. 

The  Benedictine  practice  is  to  hold  this  service 
in  the  church,  and  this  is  probably  in  accordance 
with  the  founder's  intention  ;  for  he  evidently 
contemplated  the  collation  being  held  in  the 
same  place  as  compline.  (Martene,  De  Ant. 
Monach.  Bit.  lib.  i.  c.  11,  p.  35;  Ducauge,  s.  v. 
CoUatio.)  [C] 

COLLECT  {Collecta,  Collecta  oratio,  oratio, 
missa,  see  below).  The  Collects  of  the  Western 
Church,  for  they  differ  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  prayer-forms  of  the  Eastern  (Freeman's 
Principles,  &c.,  i.  372)  have  certain  well-marked 
characteristics  which  are  common  to  them  all. 
But  the  question  what  is  the  differentia  of  a 
collect,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  prayer  receive 
this  name,  must  probably  be  determined  by  the 
etymology  or  the  history  of  the  word. 

The  structure  of  collects  consists  of  (1)  an 
invocation  of  God  the  Father  with  some  attri- 
bute, and  the  ascription  in  the  relative  form  of 
some  property  or  action ;  (2)  next  follows  the 
object  desired  by  the  prayer,  often  with  the 
addition  of  ulterior  results  derived  from  it, 
(3)  eitlier  an  ascription  of  glory  or  a  plead- 
ing of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Their  general 
character  is  to  "  combine  strength  with  sweet- 
ness,"' says  Canon  Bright,  "to  say  much  in 
•ajing  little,  to  address  the  Most  High  in  adoring 
awe,  to  utter  man's  needs  with  profound  pathos 
and  with  calm  intensity,  to  insist  on  tlie  absolute 
necessity  of  grace,  the  Fatherly  tenderness  of 
Go<l,  the  might  of  the  all-prevailing  name :" 
they  "  are  never  weak,  never  diluted,  never 
drawling,  never  ill-arranged,  never  a  provocation 
to  listlessness ;  they  exhibit  an  exquisite  skill  of 
antithesis  and  a  rhythmical  harmony  which  the 
ear  is  loth  to  lose."  Many  of  the  collects  now  in 
use  are  undoubtedly  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
are  founded  on  i)rayer-forms,  such  as  versi(!le3 
or  responses,  still  older ;  and  this  distinction 
between  merely  short  [)etitions  and  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  collect  is  made  by  Bona  in 
determining  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
collectH  "  now  in  use"  into  the  Western  Church. •» 

Of  these  he  Kays  Loo  the  Great  (pope  from 
440  to  401)  and  Gelasius  (poj.e  from  402  to 
490)  were  the  first  composers,  in  the  form  that 
u  in  which  we  have  them  in  the  Western  (Jhurch. 
From  the  Saouamkntakiks  attributed  to  Leo, 
Crtlaxius,  and  Gregory,  are  derived  many  of  the 
collects  of  the  Knglish  Prayer-Book.  And  the 
r<'niote  source  of  these  cfdiects  is  more  ancient 
Hill.«     "The   idea  of  the  Western  collect,  is  in 
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•  Anci^t  ColUrtt,  pp.  19H-200. 

•  Bona.  fM  nth.  LU.  ii.  6.  4.  quoted  by  Freeman,  I.  Mi. 

•  i».  U.  tL  1.  lU-6. 
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'  all  respects  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the 
\  Eastern  system.  We  seem  to  see  compressed 
!  into  the  terse  collects  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  or  Gre- 
gory, the  more  diffuse  spirit  of  the  Eastern 
I  hymns,  and  thus  they  would  be,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  quintessence  of  the  gospels  on  which  the 
latter  were  founded."  "  The  only  innovation 
made  by  the  Western  composers,  and  that  a  very 
natural  one,  was  to  incorporate  the  collect,  not 
j  with  the  ordinary  service  only  but  with  the 
j  communion  office  itself"  Indeed,  in  the  ritual 
of  the  West ''  the  chief  "  means  by  which  the 
ordinary  office  is  continually  linked  on  to  the 
eucharistic  is  the  weekly  collect.  In  the  East 
the  vespers  and  lauds  preceding  a  festival  are 
largely  coloured  by  a  variety  of  hymns,  many  of 
them  i-esembling  prayers,  and  all  referring  to  the 
gospel  of  the  coming  day.  In  the  West,  though 
originally  there  were  several,  we  have  now 
mostly  only  a  single  prayer,  composed  generally 
out  of  epistle  and  gospel  taken  together,  or  with 
some  reference  to  both.  And  this,  though  used 
at  the  vespers  of  the  eve,  and  characteristic  of 
that  office,  is  also  continued  throughout  the 
week."  Our  "  first  collect,  then,  is  not  merely 
a  link  between  our  common  and  our  eucharistic 
offices,  but  reflecting  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  the 
epistle  and  gospel  it  presents  to  us  the  appointed 
variation  of  the  eucharistic  office  for  the  current 
week." 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  a  question  more  easy  to 
state  than  to  settle.  Th^  word  may  be  derived  * 
either  (1)  from  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
use  the  prayer,  or  (2)  from  something  in  the 
character  of  the  prayer  itself  (I.)  In  the  former 
case  the  name  is  taken  from  the  "Collecta,"  or 
people  assembled  for  worship ;  and  this  origin  of 
the  word  has  the  support  of  Krazer,^  who  says 
that  in  "early  times  the  only  prayer  called 
collect  was  that  which  was  wont  to  be  said  for 
the  people  v/hea  assembled  (coliectus)  in  one 
church  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  another."  The 
sacramentary  of  Gregory  makes  this  quite 
clear,  in  which  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification 
two  prayers  are  provided,  one  entitled  "  Ad 
Collectam  ad  S.  Adrianum,"  where  clergy  and 
people  were  assembled  to  go  from  thence  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  other  "  oratio  ad  missam  ' 
(as  if  the  first  were  not  an  eucharistic  prayer), 
"  but  as  time  went  on,"  he  says,  *'  all  prayers 
said  *  ad  Missam'  were  called  collects,  because 
the  priest  repeated  them  'super  populum  collec- 
tum  sive  congregatum.'  "  Tliis  theory  is  perhaps 
not  so  attractive  as  the  two  others  which  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  but  it  has  probability  on  its 
side,  as  "collecta"  for  "  oratio  ad  collectam  "  is 
just  such  an  abbreviation  as  usage  would  produce, 
while  the  more  recent  eucharistic  association  of 
the  word  would  account  for  prayers  alike  in 
other  respects  being  calleil,  some  of  them  i)rayers 
and  others  collects.  Those  who  reject  this 
origin  must  explain  the  phrase  "oratio  ad 
collectam"  followed  immediately  by  "oratio  ad 
missam  "  on  another  hypothesis. 

(II.)  If  the  prayer  derives  its  name  'collect* 
from  its  own  character,  it  may  be  so  called  either 
because  (1)  it  is   a  condensation  of  Scriptur«« 

*  Frc-fman,  Principle  r>f  Divine  Sermre,  \.  p.  Ml. 

•  bright,  A.  C.  202,  oq.  '  De  Lilurj/.  ^  22i. 
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teaching,  and  njore  especially  in  the  case  of  the 

collects  tor  Sunlays  ami  holydays,^  because  it  is, 
as  has  been  said,  in  many  cases  the  quintessence 
of  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day.  Wlieatly 
adopts  this  view  (eh.  iii.  sect,  xix.)  with  rcijard 
to  the  communion  collect,  and  Archdeacon  Free- 
man** seems  decidedly  to  incline  to  it,  citing  Bona 
(ff.  L.  II.  V.  §  3)  in  its  su))port,  and  saying  that 
at  all  events  it  renders  very  accurately  one  great 
characteristic  of  the  collect;  or  because'  ("2) 
"colligit  orationes "  it  sums  up  the  prayers  of 
the  assembly  ;  but  "  the  communion  collect  does 
not  sum  uj)  any  previous  petitions,"  though  it 
might  be  said  to  gather  and  ofier  up  in  one 
comprehensive  prayer  all  the  devotional  aspira- 
tions of  tiie  people.  And  if  this  be  the  true  idea 
of  the  jiri'.yer,  it  must  have  got  the  name  not 
from  summing  up  all  that  had  been  said  in 
prayer  before,  for  these  collectae  were  sometimes 
said  before  the  concduding  part  of  the  service,'' 
but  for  tiie  reason  just  given,  that  it  collects  and 
presents  to  God  in  a  compendious  form  all  the 
spoken  and  unspoken  petitions  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  Him.  It  is  a  recommendation  of  this 
derivation  that  it  applies  equally  to  all  prayers 
of  the  collect-form,  and  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  communion-collects  and  leave  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  others  undecided,  an  objection  which 
may  be  urged  agiiinst  a  former  derivation 
(II.  1). 

It  may  be  said  that  both  these  latter  deriva- 
tions have  an  ex  post  facto  air,  that  they  are 
•wanting  in  historical  basis,  and  are  just  such  as 
would  occur  to  persons  who  finding  the  word 
set  themselves  to  discover  the  origin  of  its  use 
from  its  form ;  while  the  first  rests  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  V^ulgate,  •  and  by  the  ancient 
fathers,'"  the  word  collect  is  used  to  denote  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  into  religious 
assemblies,  and  that  in  tiie  sacramentary 
of  Gregory  a  collect  is  provided  to  be  said 
"  ad  collectam  ad  S.  Adrianuiri."  °  Archdeacon 
Freeman"  infers  from  this  that  in  (Gregory's 
time  the  ordinary  ollico  as  distinguished  from 
the  communion  was  called  "  collecta,"  and  goes 
ou  to  say,  "  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a 
j)rayer  which,  though  also  said  at  commu- 
nion has  this  as  its  characteristic  that  it  was 
designed  to  impart  to  the  ordinary  service  the 
sj)irit  of  the  eucharistic  gospel,  would  on  that 
Account  be  called  colle<'ta,"  which  seems  to  be 
rather  going  out  of  the  way  to  account  for  a 
prayer  b<!ing  called  'collecta  oratio'  which  was 
said  at  a  service  confessedly  called  '  collecta.' 
[CO[,LKCTA.] 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  derivation  of  the 
word  C(>/lrit,(,  it  is  apjilityl  in  rituals  especially 
to  the  following. 

1.  The  prayers  which  immediately  precede 
the  Kpistle  and  Gospel  in  the  Mass.  What  was 
the  nur.iber  of  these  iu  ancient  times  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  Iq  the  Sacra mcntarics  of 
Gvegory  and  Gela.sius  one  is  given  in  each  mass; 
but  St.  (.'«)lumltanus  was  blamed  in  a  Council  of 
^l;icuu    for   havins;   introduced   the   custom   of 
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using  several  collects,  contrary  to  the  general 

|)ra(,'tice  of  the  church,  and  was  defended  by 
Kustasius,  his  successor  in  the  abbey  of  Lu.teuil 
{Acta  SS.  licncd.  sec.  ii.  p.  120).  John,  abbat 
of  St.  Alban's,  is  saiil  to  have  limited  the  num- 
ber to  seven  (Matthew  Paris  in  his  I.ifi');  and 
the  same  rule  is  laid  down  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Si>ec\dxiin  Ecclcsinc,  by  lieleth  (c. 
M),  and  by  Durandus  {Ilationnlc,  iv.  14).  Tlio 
Microluijus  (c.  4)  lays  down  that,  tor  mystic^il 
reasons,  the  number  of  collects  should  be  either 
one,  three,  five,  or  seven.  (Martene,  Dc  Antitj, 
Eccl.  Bit.  i.  133.) 

2.  In  the  Hour-offices.  Only  one  collect  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  used  in  each  olhce ;  for 
Walafrid  Strabo  (De  L'eh.  Keel.  c.  22)  says  that  it 
was  usual,  not  only  at  Ma.ss  but  at  other  assem- 
blies, for  the.  highest  in  rank  of  the  clergy  present 
to  conclude  theolHce  with  a  short  ])rayer,  an  ex- 
pression which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  more  than  one  of  this  kind  was  used.  The 
assigning  the  collect  to  the  person  of  highest 
rank  accords  with  the  injunction  of  the  ht'th 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Barcelona  (a.d. 
540),  according  to  one  reading,  "  episcopo  prae- 
sente  orationes  presbyteri  non  [jil.  in  ordine} 
colligant."  But  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid  seem 
to  have  subjoined  a  collect  to  each  psalm,  or  in 
the  longer  psalms  to  have  inserted  two  or  three 
collects  at  intervals  (Cassian,  De  Nocturn.  Orat. 
ii.  cc.  8  and  9).  Fructuosus  of  Braga  (Re<fula, 
c.  3)  also  testifies  to  the  same  practice  in  Spain. 
Caesarius  of  Aries  {Ad  Mon'tchos,  c.  20)  enjoined 
collects  to  be  intermingled  with  the  lections. 
The  liule  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  only  that  each 
office  be  concluded  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
missae,  meaning  no  doubt  what  are  elsewhere 
called  onitio'ies ;  but  the  practice  mentioned  by 
St.  Isidore  (Eeiula,  c.  7)  of  mingling  collects 
with  the  recitation  of  the  psalms,  and  also  con- 
cluding the  office  with  them,  was  very  probably 
in  fact  the  custom  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
though  it  does  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  £ule ; 
for  St.  Benedict  would  scarcely  have  departed 
from  so  general  a  practice  as  that  of  inter- 
mingling collects  with  the  psalms,  especially  M 
he  was  much  infiuenced  by  Egyptian  precedent: 
and  this  supposition  accounts  for  the  tact  that 
in  many  ancient  MS.  Benedictine  psalters  a  col- 
lect follows  each  p.salm. 

It  appears  from  Cassian's  testimony  (Pe  NocL 
Orat.  ii.  9)  that  in  the  lil'th  century  there  was  • 
difference  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  saying  collects;  for  some  monks  threw  them- 
selves  on  their  knees  to  pray  immediately  after 
the  ending  of  each  psalm;  others  said  a  short  , 
jirayer  before  kneeling,  and  knelt  for  a  short 
time  af'terwards  in  silent  adoration.  During 
prayer  they  st<»od  upright,  with  expanded  hands. 
Similarly  Fructuosus  of  Braga  (/.Vyw/a,  c.  3). 
The  Benedictine  practice  i.s,  that  all  kneel  froBI 
the  time  that  the  priest  says  the  Kip'ic  KlcitUlk 
to  the  end  of  the  last  collect.  The  collects  wcrt 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  mention^ 
above,  by  the  abbat,  or  the  brother  who  presided 
in  his  place  (Martene  l*c  Antiq.  Er.l.  Jiitilrtit^ 
iii.  15;  iv.  12,  ed.  Venet.  1773).        [L  C.  H.] 

COLLECTA.  (1)  The  collecting  of  alms  or 
contributions  of  the  faithful.  From  St.  Leo  the 
Great  {Horn,  dc  CvltcclLt)  we  learn  that  Mich  • 
collection   was   sometimes   made   on  a  Sunday, 
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Kometimes  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  (feria  secunda, 
tertia),  for  the  benefit  and  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
These  collections  seem  to  have  been  distinct  irom 
Oblations. 

(2)  The  gathering  together  of  the  people  for 
divine  service,  whether  of  mass  or  hours.  Je- 
Tome(f:pisL  27  [al.  108],  §  19,  p.  712)  states  that 
the  sound  of  Alleluia  called  monks  to  say  their 
offices  (ad  collectam).  Pachomius  (JRegula,  c.  17) 
speaks  of  the  collecta  in  which  oblation  was 
made,  that  is,  the  mass  ;  he  also  distinguishes 
(cc.  181,  18t))  between  the  "  collecta  domus,"  the 
service  held  in  the  several  houses  of  a  monastery, 
and  the  "  collecta  major,"  at  which  the  whole 
body  of  monks  was  brought  together  to  say  their 
offices.  In  this  rule,  as  in  those  of  Isidore  and 
Fructuosus,  collecta  has  very  probably  the  same 
sense  as  Collatio. 

(3)  A  society  or  brotherhood.  The  15th  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Nantes  is  "  De  collectis 
vel  confratriis  quos  consortia  vocant,"  See  also 
Hincmar,  Capitula  ad  Frcsbyt.  c.  14.  (DucangB's 
Gloss  try,  s.  v.)  [C] 

COLLECTIO.  In  the  Galilean  missals  cer- 
tain forms  of  prayer  and  praise  are  called  Collec- 
tiones.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Collectio 
post  Nomina,  which  follows  the  recitation  of  the 
names  on  the  diptychs ;  the  Collectio  ad  Facem, 
which  accompanies  the  giving  of  the  Kiss  of 
Peace;  the  Col ectio  post  Sanctus,  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  and  the 
Collectio  post  Eucharistiam,  after  communion. 
(Martene,  JJe  Riti'jus  Eccl.  Antiq.  i.  c.  iv.  art. 
13.)  [C] 

COLLECTION".    [Alms:  Collecta.] 

COLLEGIUM.  Corporations  or  gilds,  called 
collegia,  of  persons  united  in  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon object,  were  numerous  in  the  empire  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  church.  The  im- 
perial government  of  course  took  cognizance  of 
them,  and  did  not  permit  such  combinations  for 
every  purpose.  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  religious  rites  were  however  for  the 
most  part  not  interfered  with ;  but  when  the 
pi-esence  of  Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
attracted  attention,  its  collef/i',  as  the  several 
churches  seemed  to  be  from  the  jurist's  point  of 
view,  were  declared  illicit,  and  to  belong  to  them 
a  misdemeanour.  (Gieseler,  End,  Hist.  1.  pp. 
20,  1 14 ;  Cunningham's  Trans.,  Philadelphia, 
IS.iG.)  [Compare  BROTHERHOOD ;  Canonici  ; 
Chaiter.]  [C] 

COLOBIUM  {ko\6^iov).  a  tunic  with 
rery  short  sleeves  only,  and  fitte«i  closely  about 
the  arm.  A  few  words  of  the  Pseudo-Alcuin 
^fl^  iHv.  Off.)  both  describe  the  dress  and  re- 
prfKluce,  with  a  characteristic  modihci.tion,  an 
old  Human  tradition  concerning  it.  "  Pro  tunica 
hyacinthina  {i.e.  the  tunic  of  blue  worn  by  the 
Jewihh  high-priest)  nostri  pontifices  primo  colo- 
bii«  utcbantur.  Est  auteni  colobium  vestis  sine 
manici.s."  The  older  tradition  was  that  Sylvester, 
biikhop  of  Home,  ordered  that  de  icons  should 
wear  dalmatics  in  offices  of  holy  ministry,  in 
place  of  the  colobia,  which  had  previously  been 
io  u«e.  From  this  circuin-.t.'ince  of  the  colobium 
bfcinr  regarded  as  the  "pecial  wstinent  of  a 
deacon  it  is  Hometimes  called  lebiton  {i.e.  leviton) 
or  lebitonariiirn,  a  word  which  reajippar.!  in  cc- 
itastical  Greek  of  the  TAh  and   lafrr  cetiluri'-s. 
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It  is  so  used  by  1  vlladius  of  Hellenopolis,  in  the 
Historia  Lausiaca  so-called,  cap.  38,  describing 
the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  under  Pachomius 
at  Tabennesis  in  the  Thebaid  (Migne,  Patrol. 
Ixxxiii.  1157),  a  dress  prescribed,  according  to 
the  author,  by  an  angel  in  vision: — "  Noctu 
gestent  lebitones  lineos,  succincti,"  And  ao-ain, 
cap.  47  :  t5  5e  (vdv/xa  i]P  avrcZ  6  Xf^trwi/,  ouirep 
Tivis  Ko\60iov  Trpocrayopeuovari.  The  monastic 
colobium  in  Palestine,  if  not  elsewhere,  had  upon 
it  a  purple  "  sign,"  probably  a  cross.  So  St. 
Dorotheus,  archimandrite  (Migne,  Patrol.  Series 
Graeca,  Ixxxviii.  1631),  describing  the  monastic 
dress  of  his  day  in  Palestine,  late  in  the  6th 
century,  says : — t^  (rxvi^a  'o  (fiopovfiej/  Ka\6^i6v 
ear  I,  /jlij  €Xov  x^'P'^'a,  Koi  ^wvi)  SepfxaTiur],  Kal 
avaXa^os,  Kal  kovkovKiov  .  .  .  "Ex^*  ^^  '''^ 
KoXo^iov  crr\fJL^7ov  ri  iropcpvpovv  (as  a  mark  of 
service,  he  explains,  under  Christ  our  King). 
Examples  of  the  Greek  colobium  may  be  seen  in 
the  ancient  mosaics,  reputed  to  be  of  the  4th 
century,  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thes- 
salonica.  See  Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzantine 
Architecture,  111.  xxx.-xxxiii. ;  Marriott,  Vest. 
Christ.  111.  xviii.-xx.  [W.  B.  M.] 

COLOGNE,  COUNCIL  OF  {Agrippinense, 
or  Coloniense  Concilium).  (1)  Said  to  have  been 
held  A.D.  346,  to  condemn  Euphratas,  Bishop  of 
Cologne  (for  denying  our  Lord's  divinity)  ;  who 
was  however  at  Sardica  as  an  orthodox  bishop 
the  year  after  {Pngi  >  d  (xn.  346,  n.  6  ;  Mansi, 
ii.  1371-1378).  Baronius  and  Cave  think  the 
council  spurious.  Sirmond  supposes  Euphratas 
to  have  recanted ;  others  that  he  was  acquitted ; 
others  that  there  were  two  successive  bishops  of 
Cologne  so  named. 

(2)  Another  council  is  reported  to  have  been 
held  A.D.  782,  under  Charlemagne ;  but  this 
was  appai'ently  a  political  council  :  nothing  is 
known  of  it  ecclesiastically  (Labbe'  and  Cossart, 
Concilia,  vi.  1827,  from  Egiuhard>      [A.  W.  H.] 

COLOUR.  The  assigning  of  special  colours 
in  the  vestments  of  ministers,  &c.  to  certain 
seasons  does  not  belong  to  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  Christianity  (Hefele,  Peitrage  zur 
Archiiologie  etc.  ii,  158),  and  is  probably  first 
found  in  the  work  of  Innocent  III.  (fl216), 
De  Sacro  Altaris  Mysterio,  lib.  i.  c.  65.  There 
are,  however,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
colour  in  ancient  art  which  may  be  mentioned 
here. 

(1)  White  was  held  to  symbolize  the  pure  bright 
light  of  truth  (Clemens  Alex.  J'uedigog.  ii.  10, 
p.  235).  Hence  the  Lord  is  represented  with  a 
white  robe  as  "the  Truth,"  whether  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  Doctors,  or  teaching  His  dis- 
ci])les.  See  for  instance  the  ancient  mosaics  of 
the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  (Ciampini, 

Vet.  Man.  ii.  tab.  xvi.),  and  of  S.  Agatha  alia  Sub- 
urra  at  Kome  (i;.  i.  tab,  Ixxvii.^,  It  is  because  of 
its  whiteness  that  Origen  (/«  Exodum,  Ilom,  vii,) 
finds  the  manna  to  repre>;ent  the  word  of  truth. 
Angels  are  generally  rejtresented  on  ancient  mo- 
numents in  white  rr)beri,  which  tyjiify,  says  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  {Dc  Uieranh.  Coolest,  c. 

15),  their  resfMublance  to  Gctd.  Saints  too  are 
clothed  in  white;  foi  instance,  on  the  triumphal 
aicholthe  basilica  of  S,  Paolo  f.  I.  m.  arc  repre- 
sented saints  (tlothed  in  white  ivtbes  laying  their 
crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  l)ivine  Throne  (Ciuuv- 
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pini,  Vet.  Man.  i.  231).  The  same  circumstance 
may  J'P  noted  in  the  mosaics  of  the  church  of 
St.  Vital  is  at  Uavenna,  and  elsewhere. 

Wliite,  sometimes  i-trii)od  with  purple  \C\.k- 
vus],  was  the  almost  invariable  colour  of  minis- 
terial vestments  for  all  ranks  of  the  ministry  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity  (Marriott,  Vcsti- 
ariuin  Christ,  p.  xxii.),  as  it  is  still  tor  the  alb, 
the  amice,  and  the  surplice. 

White,  the  symbol  of  purity,  was  worn  by  the 
newly  bii]>tized  during  the  eight  days  which  fol- 
lowed their  baptism. 

It  api)ears  also  from  the  evidence  both  of  lite- 
rature and  art  that  the  dead  were  shrouded  in 
white  linen.  In  a  fragment  of  ancient  glass 
figured  by  Buonarotti  {\'etri,  tav.  vii.  fig.  1) 
the  grave-(;lothes  of  Lazarus  are  of  silver,  while 
the  rest  of  the  figures  are  in  gold  ;  and  in  the 
Menologium  of  Basil  the  bodies  of  Adauctus 
(Oct.  4)  and  Philaret  (Dec.  2)  are  represented  as 
wrapped  in  white.  Prudentius  {Cathemcrinon, 
I.  57)  and  Sulj)icius  Severus  {Vita  S.  Martini, 
c.  12)  also  allude  to  the  white  colour  of  grave- 
clothes. 

(2)  Red  is  the  colour  of  ardent  love.  Hence 
the  Lord  in  performing  works  of  mercy  is  some- 
times represented  clad  in  a  red  tunic  or  pallium, 
and  also  in  "sending  fire  upon  earth "  by  the 
mission  of  the  apostles  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  i. 
labh.  Ixviii.  Ixxxvi.  Ixxvii.).  Arculf  (in  Bede, 
Jlist.  An</1.  V.  IG)  describes  the  "  monument  and 
sepulchre  "  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  as  being 
white  and  reddish  (rubicundo). 

Angels  are  sometimes  found  on  ancient  monu- 
ments lepresented  with  red  wings,  whether  as 
the  symbol  of  love  or  of  fjame,  according  to  one 
of  the  derivations  of  the  word  seraph.  This  is 
the  case  for  inst.infe  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Vitalis 
at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,   ]et.  Mon,  ii.  65). 

(3)  Green,  the  colour  of  living  vegetation,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  life,  and 
hence  is  employed  to  denote  the  full  abound- 
ing life  of  the  angels.  See  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  Pe  Ilicrarch,  Coe/est.  xv.  §  7.  Hence, 
angels  and  saints  are  not  unfrequently  clothed 
ID  green,  especially  St.  John  the  Lvangelist.  The 
Virgin  Mary  is  also  sometimes  clothed  in  this 
colour.  And  the  Lord  Himself  is  occasionally 
represented  in  a  green  robe  as  symbolizing  the 
life  which  is  in  Him. 

(4)  T7o/<r<,  the  mixture  of  red  and  black, has  been 
thought  to  symbolize  the  union  of  love  and  pain 
in  repentance.  It  symbolizes,  at  all  events,  some- 
thing of  sorrow;  hence  some  monuments,  as  the 
mosaic  of  St.  Michael  at  Kavenha  (Ciamj)ini,  t'et, 
Mon.  ii.  p.  63,  tav.  xvii.)  and  that  of  St.  Am- 
brose at  Milan  (Ferrari,  S.  Am'iroifio,  p.  156)  re- 
present the  Man  of  Sorrows  in  a  violet  robe.  The 
sorrowing  mother  of  the  Lord  is  also  sometimes 
represented  in  violet,  and  St.  John  Baptist  the 
preacher  of  repentance.  Angels  also  wear  violet 
when  they  call  men  to  repentance,  or  share  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  Lord. 

Abb<»ts  of  the  ord»!r  of  St.  Benedict  wore  violet 
up  to  modern  times,  when  they  adopted  black. 
In  anciint  times  virgins  of  recluse  lite  wore 
violet  veils  (Jerome,  L'pint.  22,  ad  J:'ust"cJiium). 

Litcritturc. — Portal,  I>rs  Coulcrirs  si/rnboliifucs 
dans  I'Antiquit^,  Paris,  18  57  ;  Martigny,.  Did. 
des  Antt'ij.  chr^.  s.  v.  Coulcurs.  [C] 

COLUM.    [Strainer.] 


COMMEMORATION 

COLUM B A.  CI)  Presbyter  and  confessor 
abbat  of  lona  (f  598);  is  commemorated  June  9 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  under  Aurelian,  Dec.  31 
{Mart.  Ilieron.,  Bedae,  Jiom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

COLUMBANUS,  abbat,  founder  of  many 
monasteries,  deposition  at  Bobbio,  Nov.  2  {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [C] 

COLUMBARIUM.  This  word  can  only  find 
its  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  j)ro- 
nounce  a  decided  opinion  on  the  untenableness 
of  the  view  propounded  by  Keyssler,  and  since 
revived  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  and  others,  that 
this  distinctively  pagan  arrangement,  essentially 
belonging  to  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead, 
which  was  held  by  the  ChrisHans  in  such  abhor- 
rence ("execrantur  rogos  et  damnant  ignium  se- 
pulturas,"  Minuc.  Fel.),  is  ever  found  within  the 
limits  of,  or  in  close  connection  with  a  Christian 
CJitacomb.  The  misconception  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  excavators  in  carrv- 
ing  forward  their  subterranean  galleries  not  un- 
frequently came  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
a  heathen  columbarium.  As  soon  as  this  unin- 
tentional interference  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb  was  discovered,  the  fossores  proceeded  tt 
repair  their  error.  The  gallery  was  abruptly 
closed,  and  a  wall  waa  l/uilt  at  its  end  to  shut 
it  ofl'  from  the  columbarium.  Padre  Marchi  de- 
scribes his  discovery  of  a  gallery  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnese  closed  in  this  way  with  a  ruined 
waP,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  plundered 
columbarium  {Movum.  Priinit.  p.  61).  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
a  passage  has  been  found  connecting  a  large 
heathen  tomb  full  of  columbaria  on  the  Via 
Api»ia,  near  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  with  a 
catacomb.  (Marchi,  J/onwrn.  Priin.  pp.61  sq.\ 
Roestell,  Beschreih.  dcr  Stadt  Bom,  pp.  389- 
390 ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau  des  Catacombeity 
p.  283).  [E.  v.] 

COLYMBION  (ko\vhPiov),  a  vessel  used 
for  containing  Hoi-Y 
Water  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church.  A  re- 
presentation of  such  a 
vessel  is  found  in  one 
of  the  mosaics  of  the 
church  of  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  and  is  here 
engraved.  It  is  note- 
worthy, that  the  asper- 
oiLLU.M  wliich  hangs 
from  the  arch  above  the 
basin  is  in  shape  not  un- 
like those  of  moilern 
times.  (Ncale's  Eastern 
Ch.  introd.  p.  215.)  [C] 

COMES.     [Lection- 

ARY.] 

C  O  M  M  E  1st  O  R  A- 
TION  {Coinmcinoratio). 
The  word  commemora- 
tion in  its  liturgiail  use 
designates  — 

(1)  The  recitation  of  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  intercession  is  made  in  the  mass  [Dip- 
TVC.is]. 


COMMENDATIO 

(2)  The  introduction  of  the  names  of  certain 
saints  or  events  in  the  Divine  Office,  called  also 
meinoria  sanctorum  or  suffragia  sanctorum.  Such 
commemorations  are  genei-ally  of  the  Cross,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
for  Peace  (Macri  Hierolexicon). 

(3)  According  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  {Ruhricae  Generates^  ix.),  when  a  greater 
festival  falls  on  the  day  of  a  '  simple  '  festival,  tht 
latter  is  'commemorated'  by  the  introduction  ot 
certain  portions  of  its  proper  service  into  that  ol 
the  greater  festival  {R.  G.  ix.  §§  8-11).       [C] 

COMMEND  A.    [Diocese:  MoNASTERy.] 

COMMENDATIO  (irapdeeais).  1.  In  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  29)  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  if  a  commendatio  of  the  dead  takes 
place  in  the  afternoon,  it  must  consist  of  prayers 
only,  without  the  celebration  of  mass.  In  the 
Codex  Canonum  Eccl.  Afric.  (c.  103)  the  set 
forms  to  be  ordinarily  used  in  churches  seem  to 
be  summed  up  under  the  heads,  preces,  prae- 
fatioues,  commendationes,  manus  impositiones. 
Similarly  the  second  Council  of  Milevis  (c.  12), 
and  the  fourth  of  Toledo  (c.  13).  In  the  Greek 
version  of  the  -ilst  canon  of  the  Codex  Eccl.  Afric, 
which  is  identical  with  the  29th  of  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  quoted  above,  the  word  irapd- 
deffis  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "  commendatio  ;" 
which  in  this  case  is  no  doubt  to  be  interpreted 
"  of  the  commendation  of  the  dead  to  the  mercy  of 
God."  See  Zonaras  on  this  canon  (p.  429),  and 
Balsamon  (p.  655). 

2.  But  the  word  irapdOeffis  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  prayers  made  in  the  congregation 
on  behalf  of  the  catechumens.  Alexius  Aristenus 
(qu'.ted  by  Saicer,  s.  v.)  explains  the  word  irapd- 
di(T,.s,  designating  a  part  of  divine  service,  as 
"the  prayers  over  the  catechumens,  whereby  we 
commend  them  (TrapaTidefieda)  to  the  Lord." 
(Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.  *  Commendationes  ;' 
Suicer's  T/iesaurus,  s.  v.  trapdOeais.)  [C] 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  The  ear- 
liest  trace  of  the  practice  connected  with  these 
words  is  to  be  found  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  St.  Paul, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  taunted  by  rivals  who 
cime  with  letters  of  commendation  (^iiri<TTo\al 
ajarariKal)  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  ab.sence  of  such  credentials  in  his  own  case, 
with  his  attempts  to  make  up  for  the  omission 
by  reiterated  self-commendation.  The  passage 
shows  that  the  practice  was  already  common. 
It  waa,  iniJeed,  the  natural  protection  of  a  society 
yet  in  its  infancy  against  the  dangers  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  against  the  tricks  of  impostors, 
the  false  teaching  of  heretics,  the  vices  of  evil- 
doers. It  is  probable  enough  that  letters  of 
this  kind  had  been  in  previous  use  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  they  thus  maintained  their  unity 
lu  a  peoj)!e  through  all  the  lands  of  the  dis- 
persion. Other  instances  of  it  in  the  Apostolic 
ages  are  to  be  found  in  the  letter  given  to 
Ap<jlloH  by  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii. 
27),  in  the  mention  of  Zcuas  and  Apollos  in  the 
Epintle  to  Titus  (iii,  13).  The  letter  to  Phi- 
lemon, though  more  distinctly  personal,  has 
somewhat  of  the  «amc  character.  The  practice 
waK  in  itxelf  «o  wise  and  salutary  that  it  be- 
•ame  univerKal,  and  was  applied  under  many 
names,  and  for  many  dillerent  j)urpoKes,  As  r. 
.  whole,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  no  single  practice  of  the  early  Christian 
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Chui'Ch  tended  so  much  as  this  to  impress  on  it 
the  stamp  of  unity  and  organization. 

The  bishop  of  any  congregation,  in  any  part 
of  the  empire,  might  commend  a  traveller,  lay- 
man or  cleric,  to  the  good  offices  of  any  other. 
The  precautions  against  imposture  might  some- 
times, as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Pere- 
grinus  (Lucian,  de  Morte  Peregrin.^  perhaps 
also  in  that  of  the  irapeiaaKToi  \l/evSd$eK(pot  of 
Gal.  ii.  4,  be  insufficient,  but  as  a  rule  it  did 
its  work,  and  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
all  Christian  Churches.  Wherever  the  Christian 
traveller  went,  if  he  were  provided  with  these 
letters,  he  found  the  "  communicatio  pacis," 
the  "  contesseratio  hospital itatis "  (Tertull.  dc 
Praescript.  Haeretic.  c.  20).  Those  outside 
the  Church's  pale,  however  arrogant  might 
be  their  claims,  could  boast  of  no  such  proof 
of  their  oneness.  They  were  cut  off  from  what 
was  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  the 
"  communion  of  saints "  (^Ibid.  c.  32).  It  was 
the  crowning  argument  of  Augustine  (^Epist. 
xliv.  3)  and  Optatus  (Z)e  Schism.  Donat.  ii.  3) 
against  the  Donatists  that  their  letters  would 
not  be  received  in  any  churches  but  their  own  ; 
that  they  were  therefore  a  sect  with  no  claim  to 
catholicity,  no  element  of  permanence.  It  was, 
in  like  manner,  but  a  necessary  sequel  to  the 
deposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata  by  the  so-called 
Second  Council  of  Antioch,  when  the  bishops 
who  passed  sentence  on  him  wrote  to  Dionysius 
of  Rome  and  Maximus  of  Alexandria  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  30),  requesting  them  not  to  address  their 
letters  to  him,  but  to  Domnus,  whom  they  had 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  letters  of  Cyprian 
on  the  election  of  Cornelius  (^Epist.  xlv.)  and  to 
Stephen  (^Epist.  Ixvii.)  are  examples  of  the  same 
kind.  The  most  remarkable  testimony,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
practice  is  found  in  the  wish  of  Julian  to  re- 
organise heathen  society  on  the  same  plan,  and 
to  provide,  in  this  way,  shelter  and  food  for  any 
non-Christian  traveller  who  might  be  journeying 
to  a  strange  city  (Sozomen.  //.  E.  v.  16). 

It  was  natural,  as  the  Church  became  wealthier 
and  more  worldly,  that  the  restrictive  side  of 
the  practice  should  become  the  more  promi- 
nent ;  that  it  should  be,  what  the  passport 
system  has  been  in  the  intercourse  of  modern 
Europe,  a  check  on  the  free  movement  of  clergy, 
or  monks,  or  laymen.  Thus  it  was  made  penal 
(and  the  penalty  was  excommunication)  for  any 
one  to  receive  either  cleric  or  layman  who  came 
to  a  city  not  his  own  without  these  letters  {Can. 
Apost.  c.  12).  Those  who  brought  them  were 
even  then  subject  to  a  scrutiny,  with  the  alter- 
native of  being  received  into  full  fellowship  if  it 
were  satisfactory,  or,  if  it  were  otherwise,  of 
having  to  be  content  with  some  immediate 
relief  {[hid.  c.  33)."  So  the  Council  of  Elvira 
(c.  25)  seeks  to  maintain  the  episcopal  prero- 
gative in  this  matter,  and  will  not  allow  litterae 
confessorite  (letters  certifying  that  the  bearer 
was  one  who  had  sufl'ered  in  persecution'')  to 

•  The  ciinon  cjkIh  with  a  waminK,  sigtiiHcant  enough 
of  tlio  iiuturi;  or  Iroiucncy  nl'  llie  ul>imrH  to  wliirli  thf! 
prtt<tlce  liutl  Klven  riw,  (EU  >fou/«i»i'ia(/ auroi/? /nij  »rpo«- 
I  6e'f  ijaflr,  TToAAa  ya.f>  Kara  avuapitayqf  yiverai.) 
i  *>  A  more  rnctt\\<-<\  nml.  riii(:  ol  th'"  wonl  U  tliat  the 
IftlCfH  wen-  Klvcri  ub  u  '•  lilxlliirii  piicl«"  to  the  "  lni)Hl"or 
olh'TH,  by  a  "confi-Hgor,"  who  iLua  UBurprd  the  prcrv- 
gativ6  of  the  bluhop. 
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take  the  pl.ice  of  the  regular  litterae  cornmnni- 
Ciitoriac.  It  would  apjjcar,  from  one  clause  in 
the  canon,  that  the  abuse  had  sj>read  so  far  that 
the  "  confessor's  "  passj)ort  was  handed  from  one 
to  another  without  even  the  insertion  of  the 
name,  as  a  cheque  payable  to  bearer.  The  same 
practice  is  condemned  by  the  first  Council  of 
Aries  (c.  9).  That  of  Klvira  denounces  also  the 
writing  of  such  letters  (the  "pacificae")  by  the 
wives  of  presbyters  or  bishops.  The  jirevalence 
of  this  al)use  may  perhaps  exjdain  the  zeal  of 
that  synod  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  13)  renewed  tiie 
prohibition  of  the  Apostolic  canon  against  allow- 
ing any  strange  cleric,  even  as  reader,  to  ofliciate 
in  another  city  witliout  the  cycrTOTtxa  ypd/j.- 
aara  from  his  own  bishop.  That  of  Antioch 
(a.D,  341)  forbids  any  strangers  to  be  received 
without  4ir.  flprii/iKoi,  forbids  j)resbyters  to  give 
the  ^TT.  KauoviKol,  does  not  allow  even  Chorepi- 
soopi  to  give  more  than  the  fipr)uiKal.  That  of 
Arlos  (c.  7)  plK'es  those  wlio  have  received  the 
litterae  coinmuniattori  le  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they  go,  with 
the  provision  that  they  are  to  be  excommuni- 
cated if  they  begin  "  agere  contra  disciplinam," 
and  adds,  extending  the  precaution  to  political 
otlences,  or  to  the  introduction  of  a  democratic 
element  into  the  government  of  the  Church, 
"similiter  de  his  qui  rempublicam  agere  volunt." 
The  system  spread  its  ramifications  over  all 
provinces  (1  C.  Garth,  c.  7  ;  C.  Aijath.  c.  52). 
It  was  iinpossible  for  the  presbyter  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  bishop  to  find 
employment  in  any  other  diocese.  Without  any 
foimal  denunciation  the  absence  of  the  commen- 
datory letter  made  him  a  marked  man.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  became  a  terrible  reality  to 
him. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  other  terms 
besides  the  original  crvcTTaTiKol  (^rommcndatitiae, 
or  commendatoriae)  appear  as  ap])lied  to  these 
lettcis,  and  it  may  be  well  to  register  the  use 
and  significance  of  each. 

1.  The  old  term  was  still  retained,  as  in  the 
C.  of  Chalcedon,  where  the  prominent  purpose 
was  to  commend  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  whe- 
ther cleric  or  layman,  to  the  favour  and  good 
olRces  of  another  bishop. 

2.  The  same  letters  were  also  known  as  «ai/o- 
I'lKal,  "  in  accordance  with  the  ru!e  of  the 
('liurch."  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  letter 
from  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  already  (juoted,  by 
the  Councils  of  Antioch  (c.  8)  and  Laodicca 
(c.  41).  The  Latin  e<|uivalent  seems  to  have 
been  the  Utcrac  fontuitic,'^  i.e.  drawn  up  after  a 
known  and  prescribed  form,  so  ns  to  be  a  safe- 
guard against  imposture.  It  was  stated  nt  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  by  Atticus,  liishop  of  Con- 
Ktautinople,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  at 
the  Councils  of  Nicaea  that  every  such  letter 
should  be  marked  with  the  letters  n.  T.  A.  fl., 
in  honour  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity.'' 
In  the  West  tiie  sign.itiire  or  seal  (tiWos)  of  the 
bishop  was  j)robably  the  guarantee  of  geuuine- 


«  Tho  word  "  formaU"  occurs  hi  the  Acts  of  the  Synod 
of  Mtipvts  (c.  -^n). 

«>  Till'  stal^'niont  rests  on  llio  w>nio\vh.-it  questionable 
authority  of  tlii'  I'st-ua.t-Nidi.r-;  Imt  ilic  rurm  in  found  in 
Oermuii  tl()Ciunpnis  of  tlic  9tli  ccutury.  (Horrog.  s.  v. 
LiUrat/ofmcUce.) 


ness.  The  first  meutiou  of  the  use  of  a  seal- 
rmg  occurs,  it  is  believed,  in  Augustine  {^Ej>i$t. 
59;  al.  'JIT'). 

3.  From  the  use  of  the  letters  as  admitting 
clergy  or  laymen  to  communion  they  were  known 
as  KoivuvtKoi,  and  are  so  described  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (^Act.  Ejihes.  p.  28 J).  The  corre- 
sponding Latin,  communicator iae,  appeal's  in  the 
Council  of  Elvira  (c.  25),  Augustine  {Ej'ist.  43  ; 
al.  102). 

4.  The  iwi(rTo\a\  flp7]uiKa\  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  avaraTiKai  as  commending 
the  bearer  lor  eleemosynary  "id.  They  are  to  h". 
given  to  the  jjoor  and  those  who  need  help, 
clerics  or  laymen  (C.  Cluiled.  c.  11),  esj)ecially, 
according  to  the  Greek  canonists  (Zouaras  ad 
Can.  ii.  C.  Chaired.),  to  those  who  had  sulfered 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  civil  magistrates. 
The  word  is  used  also  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 
(c.  7,  8),  already  quoted  as  api)lied  to  letters 
which  might  be  given  by  presbyters  as  well  as  • 
bishops. 

5.  There  were  the  kiria-r.  airoKvTiKoi,  the 
"letters  dimissory"  of  modern  times.  The 
word  is  of  later  use  than  the  others,  and  occurs 
first  in  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c.  17),  in  a  con- 
text which  justifies  tiie  distinction  drawn  by 
Suicer  (s.  v.  a.iro\\niKi]\  that  it  was  used  in 
reference  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
bearer,  the  (tuo'totjk^,  when  the  sojourn  in 
another  diocese  was  only  temporary.  [E.  II.  P.] 

COMMERCE.  It  would  be  diiTicult  to  fird  in 
either  the  Old  or  the  2sew  Test-^niect  any  passage 
in  disparagement  of  trade,  whether  combined  or 
not  with  a  handicraft.  la  the  Old  Testament,  if 
the  callingof  Bezaleel  and  Aholiabputs  thehighest 
honour  on  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  trade  are  no  less  sanctified  by  connecting 
them  with  God  Himself  and  His  law  in  such  pas- 
sages as  those  of  Lev.  xix.  35-6;  Deut.  xxv.  i;i-15; 
Prov.  xL  1,  xvL  10,  23,  .xxxi.  24;  Miaih  vL  11. 
Nor  is  it  amiss  to  observe  that  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom which  jirevails  to  this  day,  of  bringing  up 
every  boy  without  excei)tion  to  a  business,  trade 
or  handicraft,  appears  to  be  an  immemorial  one, 
and  may  serve  to  explain  both  the  calling  by 
our  Lord  of  fishermeu-apostles.  His  own  training 
as  a  handicraftsman  (Mark  vi.  3).  anil  the  tent- 
making  of  Paul,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii. 
3).  No  incompatibility,  therefore,  between  the 
exercise  of  a  trade  and  the  Christian  calling, 
whether  as  a  layman  or  as  a  member  of  th? 
clergy,  can  be  coeval  with  the  Cluiivh,  and 
all  legislation  to  this  eflect  must  belong  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  secondary,  not  the 
l)rimary,  era  «d'its  development.  It  must,  more- 
over, be  observed  that  the  places  iu  which  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  preferably  taken  root  were 
busy  commercial  cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Corinth, 
Ephesus ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
age  in  which  Christianity  first  forced  itself  on 
the  notice  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  was  honoured 
with  imperial  persecution,  the  time  of  Nero,  wae 
also  one  of  great  commercial  activity,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  account,  chiefiy  derived  from  Pliny, 
of  the  new  trades  and  inventions  introduced  under 
Nero,  contained  in  the  "Anecdota  de  Neiona**. 
annexetl  to  Naudet's  Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  181  and 
foil.  (Paris,  1820). 

•  Sec  the  dilTercnt  meanings  in  Ducangc.  s.  v.  A*^ 
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That  trade  under  the  later  emperors  was  looked 
upon  asan  occujtatioa  ot'inferior  dignity  is  visible 
from  the  fact  that  a  constitution  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  (a.d,  436)  required  all  bankers, 
jewellers,  dealers  in  silver  or  clothing,  apothe- 
Ciiries,  and  othej"  traffickers  to  be  removed  from 
provincial  offices,  "  in  order  that  every  place  of 
hopour  and  official  service  (militia)  should  be 
cleared  of  the  like  contagion "  (a  contagione 
hujusmodi  segregetur ;  Code,  bk.  xii.  t.  Iviii. 
1.  12).  Traders  generally  (except  the  metro- 
politan bankers)  were  again  excluded  from  the 
militia  by  a  constitution  of  Justin  {Code,  bk.  xii. 
t.  XXXV.).  This  word  indeed  must  no  longer,  as 
under  the  Republic,  be  deemed  to  imply  neces- 
sarily military  service,  since  the  constitution  last 
referred  to  expressly  distinguishes  the  armed 
militia  (armata  militia),  admission  to  Avhich  is 
forbidden  to  all  traders  alike,  whilst  the  metro- 
politan bankers  (argenti  distractores)  are  by  pri- 
vilege permitted  to  enter  any  other.  Soldiers 
conversely  were  by  a  constitution  of  Leo  (a.d, 
458)  forbidden  to  trade  (bk.xii.  t.  xxxvi.  1.  15); 
and  a  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
forbad  men  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  dignity, 
or  hereditary  wealth,  to  exercise  a  trade  "  per- 
nicious to  towns,  in  order  to  facilitate  mercantile 
transactions  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling, 
between  plebeians  and  tradesmen "  (bk.  iv,  t. 
Ixiii.  1.  3). 

As  respects  the  smaller  trades  and  handi- 
crafts (it  is  always  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
two  in  the  lower  social  strata)  the  exercise  of 
them  differed  often  little  from  slavery.  A  con- 
stitution of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (bk.  vi.  t.  i. 
1.  5 ;  A.D.  329)  speaks  of  freedmen-artificers 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  desires  them  to  be 
brought  back,  if  enticed  out  of  the  city  where 
they  reside.  Artificers  were  exempted  from  all 
official  functions,  which,  considering  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  curiatcs,  must  rather 
have  been  a  boon  to  them  (bk.  x.  t.  Ixiv.  and 
jxxssim).  They  formed  collejia  (see  Collegia), 
from  which  they  could  not  withdraw  without 
presenting  fit  substitutes  ready  to  accept  all 
their  obligations  (1.  15),  The  bakers — if  indeed 
(he  constitution  of  Leo  which  refers  to  them 
has  not  been  stretched  by  its  present  title 
beyond  its  original  intent — seem  to  have  been 
in  an  almost  lower  condition  still,  since  their 
status  is  expressly  treated  as  servile.  Curiously 
enough,  the  swineherds  of  the  capitals,  as  carry- 
ing on  a  restless  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ei^raan  people,  were  specially  exempted  fiom  all 
*ordil  olHces(t.  xvi.  1.  1).  A  special  title  (ix.)  is 
devoted  to  iron-workers  {fahricenses),  who  were 
to  be  marked  in  the  arm,  and  who  formed  also 
an  hereditary  caste,  mutually  responsible  for  the 
offences  of  every  member  (1.  5),  and  forbidden  to 
engage  in  agriculture  or  any  other  occupati(;n 
(1.  7).  Yet  being  exempted  from  all  civil  and  cunal 
obligations  (1.  H),  and  from  giving  quarters  to 
troops  (bk.  xii.  t.  ixi.  1,  4),  their  comlition  (which 
is  termed  a  miitin)  s<jem.s  to  have  been  a  coveted 
one,  since  the  admi.s.siou  to  it  is  regulated  with 
e*peci;il  car**  (bk.  xi.  t.  ix,  1.  4).  It  was  to  be 
bjr  deed,  l>efore  the  moderator  of  the  province  or 
other  high  officer.  The  candidate  had  to  .diow 
that  he  wa«  neither  the  son  nor  grandson  of 
«  curial,  that  he  owed  no  flues  to  the  city, 
»nd  had  no  obligations  towards  a  citizen.  T)ie 
tnanufacture  of  arms  waa  al.so  by  the  bOth  novel 


limited  to  the  official  "  armifaotores,"  or  "  to 
those  who  are  called /ain'acnsa  "  (quaere, /aftrt- 
censes). 

Whole  branches  of  trade,  as  we  now  under- 
stand the  term,  did  not  exist.  Instead  of  a  trade 
in  corn,  the  transport  of  corn  to  the  capitals 
was  a  service  attached  to  land  {munus  rei  navi- 
culariae).  Thus  when  Augustine  was  offered  the 
estate  of  one  Bonifacius,  he  declined  it,  because 
he  would  not  have  the  Church  of  Christ  a  "  na- 
vicularia,"  and  so  incur  the  risk,  in  the  event  of 
a  ship  being  lost,  of  having  to  consent  to  the 
torture  of  the  men  on  board,  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation (Aug.  Serm.  355). 

In  the  interior  of  the  empire,  trade  was  not 
only  restricted  by  monopolies  which  under  Jus- 
tinian were  carried  to  a  cruel  height  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  xL),  and  of  which  Dean  Milman  observes  that 
the  state  monopoly  "  even  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sade," but  by  the  reservation  of  various  articles 
for  imperial  use.  Thus  the  wearing  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue  or  embroidery  was  forbidden  to  pri- 
vate persons,  nor  could  such  tissue  or  embroidery 
be  woven  or  worked  except  in  the  imperial 
gynecaea  (bk.  xl.  t.  viii.  11.  1,  2,  4).  The  use  of 
the  dye  of  the  "holy  murex,"  or  any  imitation 
of  its  purple,  was  equally  forbidden  (76.  11.  3,  4, 
5).  The  employment  of  gems  (among  which 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  jacinths  were  forbidden  to 
be  used  in  horse-trappings)  was  also  regulated, 
as  savouring  of  the  imperial  dignity  (76,  t.  xi.). 
The  85th  novel  forbad  even  all  sale  of  arms  to 
private  persons. 

Buying  and  selling  seems  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  carried  on  at  fairs  and  in  markets,  the 
holding  of  which  was  by  imperial  grant  forfeit- 
able by  ten  years'  non-user  {Dig.  bk.  1.  t.  xi.  Dc 
Hundinis,  1.  1),  and  the  dealing  at  which  was 
invested  with  certain  privileges  {Code,  bk.  iv. 
t,  Ix.).  Fairs,  it  may  be  observed,  were  often 
held  on  saints'  days,  though  ^St,  Basil  in  his 
Liber  Begularum  condemns  the  practice ;  thus 
there  was  a  fair  in  Lucania  on  the  birth-day  of 
St.  Cyprian,  a  30-days'  fair  free  of  toll  in  Edessa 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  &c,  (Mu- 
ratori,  Anti'juitates  Mtd'i  Aevi,  vol.  ii.  Diss,  30), 

Notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which 
trade  was  held,  it  seems  clear  that  until  Justi- 
nian's time  at  least  it  was  not  held  civilly  in- 
compatible with  the  clerical  office.  The  7ViiVo- 
sopkumena  of  Hiopolytus  (beginning  of  the  3rd 
century)  show  us  the  future  pope  Callistus  set 
up  by  Carpophorus  as  a  banker,  holding  his  bank 
in  the  "Piscina  Puhlica,"  and  receiving  deposits 
from  widows  and  brethren  (ix.  12).  A  law  of 
Constantine  and  Julian  indeed,  A.D.  357  {Code, 
bk.  i.  t.  ii.  1.  2,  which  exempted  the  clergy  from 
"prestations"  levied  from  merchaii's),  sought  to 
com])el  trader-clerics  (amongst  others)  to  devote 
tiieir  gains  to  charitable  uses :  "  If  by  saving,  oi 
forethought,  or  honourable  trading  they  have 
got  money  together,  it  should  be  ministered  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  and  m-A'Ay."  The  next  pas- 
sage indicates  a  custoni  still  more  strange  to  us 
—  that  of  workshops  and  even  taverns  being  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  :  "Or  that  which 
may  have  been  ac(|uired  and  collected  from  their 
workshops  or  taveins,  let  them  deem  it  when 
cfdlectcd  the  gain  of  religion  :"  and  tlie  |>rivileges 
of  tlie  clergy  jiie  mostly  extended  to  rln-ir  men 
who  are  occupied  in  trade  (A.)     Auotiier  law  ol 
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the  same  emperor,  A.D.  361,  which  however  does 
Dot  seem  t«j  have  been  retained  in  his  Code  by 
Justinian  {Cod.  Thend.  blc.  xvi.  t.  ii.  1.  15),  ex- 
empted clerics  from  "  sordid  offices  "  as  well  as 
from  the  imposition  of  the  collutio,  "  if  by  very 
small  trade  they  acquire  to  themselves  poor  food 
and  clotliing;"  but  others,  whose  names  are  on 
the  register  of  merchants,  at  the  time  when 
the  collatio  takes  j)lace,  "  must  acknowledge  the 
duties  and  |iayments  of  merchants."  We  see 
thus  that  trader-clerics  were  of  all  degrees,  from 
the  humblest  trathckers  to  considerable  mer- 
chants. 

The  43rd  Novel  "  De  officinis  sive  tabernis 
Constantiuopolitanae  urbis,"  &c.,  and  the  r)9th, 
**  De  debita  imj>ensa  in  cxequiis  defunctorum,"  in- 
dicate to  us  the  extent  of  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  Kastern  capital  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  tho  singular  character  of  a  portion 
of  it.  In  consideration  of  the  cathedral  church 
undertaking  what  in  modern  French  parlance 
would  be  termed  the  "  Pompes  Fun^bres  "  of  the 
city,  Constantino  granted  to  it  980  ergasteria  or 
workshops,  of  the  various  trades  ("ex  diversis 
corporibus")  of  the  city,  to  be  held  free  of  all  tax  ; 
Anastasius  added  l.')0  more  (Preface  to  Nov,  59). 
The  total  uunibor  of  the.^e  cathedral  ergasteria  or 
officinae,  as  the  4;5rd  novel  terms  them,  seems 
from  the  prefice  to  the  latter  to  have  practically 
sunk  to  1100  (perhaps  by  failure  of  trade,  see 
nov.  59,  c.  ii.,  which  says  that  even  of  the 
reduced  number  "  jjlurima  ceciderunt"),  at  which 
figure  it  is  Hxod  by  both  novels,  the  earlier  one 
being  grounded  on  the  complamts  of  the  colle- 
giati — say  the  guilds  of  the  city — that  the  number 
of  tax-free  establishments  was  ruining  them.  But 
all  other  officin  i'  of  the  14  wards  ("  regiones  ") 
of  the  city,  whether  belonging  to  any  church, 
hospital,  monastery,  orphan-home,  poor-house,  or 
to  any  other  person,  were  required  to  bear  all 
public  impositions.  And  in  speaking  of  these 
officinae  the  word  tavern  occurs,  not  only  as 
above-shown  in  the  title,  but  in  the  body  of 
the  law  (c.  i.  §  '^)-  Strange  therefore  as  may 
seem  to  us  the  idea  of  a  church  or  cathedral 
bakery  or  pothouse,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  6th 
century  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trade, 
including  the  licjuor-trafhc,  was  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  and  its  charitable  establish- 
ments in  tho  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

If  wo  turn  from  the  Roman  to  the  barbarian 
worM,  the  barl)ariau  codes  till  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  scarcely  contain  an  allusion  to 
trade,  except,  j)orhaps,  in  reference  to  loans, 
pledgi's,  or  debts — .soe  for  instance  the  Wisi- 
gothic  laws,  bk.  v.  tt.  5,  6.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Itidy,  the  Formulary  of  Cassio- 
dorus  iutlicates  that  the  armourers  were  still 
considorod  as  a  tnilitii  ("militibus  t?  et  fabris 
armorum  ....  praefecimus,"  pt.  ii.  c.  18,  "  de 
armonim  factoribus ").  Cndor  the  Lombards, 
a  law  of  Notharis  (A.r>.  638  or  643)  refers  to  the 
building  trade  in  dealing  with  accidents  among 
ma.sons,  and  uses  a  term  (m  igistri  Cunuicini) 
which  shows  that  this  class  of  workmen  were 
then  drawn  mainly  from  the  same  locality  (the 
neighbourhood  of('omo).  which  mainlv  furnishes 
them  still  to  Northern  Italy  (c.  144,  .and  loll.;  and 
see  c.  152,  as  to  acridonts  among  other  workmen). 
Somewhat  biter  again,  tho  growth  of  trade  and 
industry  und«»r  tliu  l.ombanls  is  indicated  bv  a 
singular  law  of  Luitprand  (bk,  iii.  c.  4,  A.D,  7i7), 


enacting  that  if  any  man  leave  his  wife  for 
trade  or  for  the  exercise  of  an  art,  and  do  not 
return  after  three  years,  his  wife  may  apply  to 
the  king  tor  leave  to  re-marry.  F'oreign  trade  is 
referred  to  by  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk,  xi.  t.  3) 
in  a  law  "on  tr.aders  from  beyond  the  sea," 
which  enacts  that  if  such  traders  have  a  matter 
between  themselves,  none  of  the  king's  household 
shall  presume  to  hear  them,  but  let  them  be 
heard  according  to  their  own  laws  only  oy  their 
toll-takers  ("apud  telonarios  suos  "). 

The  legislation  of  the  Church  bears  much  more 
on  commercial  matters  than  that  of  the  bar- 
barian kingdoms,  and  we  hare  now  to  consider 
its  history. 

One  form  of  trade,  it  may  be  observed,  wa« 
always  forbidden  by  the  church,  that  of  earning 
a  livelihood  by  usury.  [See  UsDRY.]  In  other 
respects  it  was  long  before  trade  was  deemed  by 
the  Church  itself  incompatible  with  clerical 
functions ;  though  the  fathers  might  inveigh 
against  it  as  a  form  of  worldliness;  as  when 
Cyprian  in  his  work  De  Liijisis,  written  about 
A.D.  251,  speaks  of  those  who  "  watch  like  t'owlerb 
for  gainful  markets."  (Comp.  £p.  15.)  The 
growth  of  some  general  feeling  on  the  subject 
is,  however,  to  be  traced  in  the  18th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Eliberis,  A.D.  305,  by  which 
bishops,  priest.s,  an'l  deacons  are  forbidilen  to 
depart  from  their  places  for  the  sake  of  trade,  or 
to  go  round  the  provinces  seeking  lucrative 
markets.  To  obtain  their  livelihood  they  may 
indeed  send  a  son,  a  freedman.  an  agent  (niccu- 
rarinin\  a  friend,  or  anyone  else ;  and  if  they 
wish  to  trade,  let  them  trade  within  the  pro- 
vince— the  main  object  of  the  canon  being  dearly 
to  preserve  to  their  flocks  the  benefits  of  their 
ministrations,  not  to  put  dishonour  on  trading 
itself. 

A  collection  of  decrees  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thoritv,  attributed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  which 
will  be  found  in  Labbe  and  Mansi's  Councils,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil,  under  the  title  :  *'  Sanctiones 
et  decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regularura  ad  Con- 
stantinura  libris  decerpta,"  contains  amongst 
its  "statutes  for  priests"  (c.  14)  a  provision 
that  the  priest  shall  not  be  a  barber,  a  surgeon, 
or  a  worker  in  iron  (ferrameiitarius),  the  two 
former  }>rohibitions  turning  probably  on  blood- 
letting in  its  most  literal  form,  the  latter  on  the 
providing  instruments  for  blood^hed.  The  4th 
Council  of  Carthago,  397,  forbids  clerics  to  go  to 
markets,  except  to  buy,  under  pain  of  degra- 
dation (c.  48),  but  at  the  same  time  enacts  thai 
"a  doric,  however  learned  in  the  word  of  God, 
shall  seek  his  livelihood  by  means  of  a  handi- 
craft, artijicio"  (c.  51),  that  "a  cleric  shall 
provide  for  himself  food  and  clothing  by  n 
handicraft  or  by  agriculture,  without  detri- 
ment to  his  otlice  "  (c.  52),  and  that  "  all  clerics 
who  have  strength  to  work  should  learn  both 
handicrafts  (artip'  tola)  and  letters"  (c.  53); 
provisions  all  nearly  equivalent  and  which  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  canons  of  this  and 
other  Carthaginian  Councils  re|»resent  rather 
th»»  whole  collection  of  rules  by  which  the 
AtVican  church  was  governed  at  their  resjH'ctive 
dates  than  sjK>citic  enactments  of  those  dates. 
They  apj>ear,  indeed,  to  indicate  that,  at  all 
event?  in  this  quarter  of  the  church,  a  distinc- 
tion wtui  being  taken  between  trade  and  handi- 
craf'ts,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  for;ner  by 
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clerics   was   restrained,   whilst 
enjoined. 


the   latter   was 


By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d. 
451)  the  line  .between  "secular"  and  "reli- 
gious "  employments  appears  to  have  become 
much  more  sharply  marked.  The  3rd  canon 
speaks  of  clerics  who  for  filthy  lucre  carry  on 
secular  business,  and  forbids  them  to  do  so, — a 
prohibition  which  would  seem  to  include  every 
shape  of  trade,  but  which  cannot  have  been  so 
considered,  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is 
expressly  named  as  one  of  the  four  to  whose 
canons  force  of  law  is  given  by  Justinian's  Code, 
A.D.  533  (bk.  i.  1.  i.  c.  7,  §  4),  which  yet,  as 
has  been  seen  above,  expressly  recognises  both 
clerical  trading  and  trading  on  behalf  of  the 
church. 

In  the  west,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
feeling  against  clerical  trading  became  always 
stroug<?r ;  a  letter  (ix.)  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (a.d. 
402-t-)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania  speaks  (c.  15) 
of  his  having  hoard  from  Picenum  that  very 
many  clerics  there  arc  occupied  with  dishonour- 
able business  and  filthy  lucre,  and  cujoius  them 
to  abstain  from  unworthy  gain,  and  from  every 
device  or  desire  of  business  of  any  kind,  or  else 
from  the  fulfilment  of  clerical  functions — expres- 
sions which,  in  the  light  of  altered  feeling  on 
the  subject,  we  may  also  take  to  apply  to  trade 
generally.  The  Council  of  Tarragona  (a.d.  516) 
enacts  that  "  whosoever  will  be  in  the  clergy,  let 
him  not  be  careful  to  buy  too  cheap  or  sell  too 
dear,orlet  him  be  removed  from  the  clergy"  (c.  2). 
If  a  cleric  lends  a  solidus  in  time  of  need,  in  order 
to  receive  it  back  in  wine  or  wheat  which  it  is 
intended  to  sell  at  a  fixed  time  for  the  sake  of 
traffic,  if  the  actual  thing  be  not  needed  by  him, 
let  him  receive  what  ho  gave  without  any  in- 
crease (c.  3) — a  prohibition  both  of  trade  and 
of  usury.  The  3rd  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538, 
in  like  manner,  forbias  clerics  from  the  rank  of 
deacons  upwards  to  carry  on  business  like  public 
traders,  or  to  carry  on  a  forbidden  buf  i  aess  under 
another's  name  (c.  27).  In  spite  of  If  ese  enact- 
ments, we  find  in  the  letters  of  Giegory  the 
Great  (a.d.  590-6()3)  mention  made  of  a  ship- 
building bishop  in  Campania  (see  Labbe  and 
Mansi's  Counci  s,  vol.  x.  j).  559). 

That  the  enactments  of  the  African  Councils  no 
longer  satisfied  the  temper  even  of  the  English 
church  may  be  judged  from  the  Excerpta  of 
Ecgbert,  archbishop  of  York  (latter  half  of  8th 
century),  the  3rd  book  of  which  (2nd  series) 
contains  a  prohibition  to  priests  and  deacons  to 
be  occupied  "  in  any  worldly  affairs,"  except 
*  those  for  which  they  are  assigned  (intUutati,  c.  8). 
A  c-'inon  of  the  Council  of  Calchyth  (that  is,  Chel- 
M-a),  A.D.  787,  in  favour  of  honesty  in  weights 
and  measures,  may  also  be  quoted  (c.  17). 

The   capitularies  of  Charlemagne   (mostly,  if 

not  always,   invested   with  the  sanction   of  the 

church),   deal    repeatedly    with    the  subject    of 

^^trade.      The    ecclesiastical     cajjitulary    of    780 

^Btuacts  that  measures  and   weights  be  er|ual  and 

^^■Uiit,  "  whether  in  cities  or  whether  in  niouas- 

I^Hbrie*,    whether  for  giving  or  whether  for  re- 

i^Reiving  "  (c.  73.  and  Bee  the  "Capitula  minora" 

added  to  the  Salic  law,  A.D.  803,  c.  viii.  ;  Canon 

I^K^  "^  ^^'«  '^th  (Jouncil  of  Aries  ;  and  c.  45  of  the 

^^^P^tl  Council  of  Tours,  name  yoar).    The  Frankfort 

Capitulary  of  794  is  one  of  Hcvural  which  att.;fiipt 

to  tix  the  price;*  of  victuala  (c.  4  ;  Capitulary  of 
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Noyon,  a.d.  808,  c.  5).  The  pitch  of  actual  cruelty- 
is  reached  in  the  "Capitula  de  Judaeis,"  where 
every  Jew  is  forbidden  to  have  money  in  his 
house,  to  sell  wine,  victuals,  or  any  other  thing, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  his  goods  and 
imprisonment  till  he  come  into  the  imperial 
presence  (c.  3).  The  utter  absence  of  all  notion 
of  a  possible  right  to  freedom  in  trading  is  well 
expressed  in  one  of  the  Capitula  published  by 
the  imperial  7nissi,  A.D.  803  :  "  That  no  man 
presume  to  sell  or  buy  or  measure  otherwise 
than  as  the  lord  emperor  has  commanded  "  (c. 
10). 

Markets  are  not  to  be  held  on  the  Lord's  Day 
(Excerpts  from  the  Canons,  added  to  the  Ca- 
pitulary of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  A.D.  813,  c.  15 
and  see  General  Collection,  bk.  i.  c.  139  ;  0th 
Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  813,  c.  16;  3rd  Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  813,  c.  40),  except  where  they  have 
been  held  of  old  and  lawfully  (Capitulary  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809,  c.  9) ;  a  Lombard  Capi- 
tulary of  779  seems  however  to  enact  generally 
that  "  markets  are  nowhere  to  be  held  except 
where  they  have  been  held  of  old  lawfully " 
(o.  52,  taking  no  notice  of  the  Sunday).  Ford- 
stalliug  for  coA'-ctousness'  sake  is  forbidden 
(Capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809,  c.  13). 
The  Council  of  Friuli,  a.d.  791,  even  forbad 
generally  the  carrying  on  of  secular  business  to 
an  immoderate  extent. 

Presbyters  were  by  one  capitulary  forbidden 
to  trade,  or  gather  riches  in  anywise  by  filthy 
lucre  (Capitula  pi'esbyterorum,  a.d.  806).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Council  of  Mayence,  a.d.  813, 
more  guardedly  forbids  clerics  and  monks  to  have 
unjust  weights  or  measures,  or  to  carry  on  an 
unjust  trade  ;  "  nevertheless  a  just  trade  is  not 
to  be  forbidden,  on  account  of  divers  necessities* 
for  we  read  that  the  holy  apostles  traded  "  (ne- 
gotiatos  esse), —  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  being 
referred  to  as  a  further  authority  (c.  14,  see  Ad- 
ditio  4-ta,  c.  46).  Trade  was,  however,  forbidden 
to  penitents,  "  because  it  is  difficult  that  between 
the  dealing  of  seller  and  buyer  sin  should  not 
intervene "  (General  Collection,  bk.  vii.  c.  62 ; 
perhaps  of  later  date). 

The  exact  meaning  of  some  of  the  later  texts 
above  referred  to  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful 
through  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  term 
negotiuin  and  its  derivatives,  from  the  sense  of 
business  in  its  widest  meaning  to  the  specific  one 
of  trade,  as  in  its  modern  French  offspring  le  ne'joce, 
nff(pcia7it.  They  sufficiently  show,  however,  that 
whilst  the  avocations  of  the  early  apostles  were 
still  remembered,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
had  raised  the  dignity  of  labour  itself,  the 
growing  .ludaistic  distinction  between  "secular" 
and  "religious"  acts  and  matters,  so  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  a  faith  wliich  is  founded  on  the 
abrogation  of  all  distinctions  exce})t  those 
between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  life 
and  death,  in  which  the  recognition  that  in 
meats  "  there  is  nothing  uncdean  of  itself,"  but 
"  all  things  indeed  are  pure  "  (Kom.  xiv.  14,  20), 
that  "  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving "  (1  Tim.  iv.  4),  was  only  the  type  of  the 
breaking  down  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  " 
between  .Jews  and  Gentiles  (Kph.  ii.  14;  Acts  x. 
10-15,  28),  had  by  the  Uth  century  begun  to 
render  the  very  ld(!a  of  trade  incompatilile  with 
the   clerical  ailliug,  not  so   much  as   iu  carlj 
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times,  by  reason  of  its  distracting  the  minister 
from  his  sacrei  functions,  as  on  account  of  a 
supposed  inherent  dishonour  attached  to  it. 
That  the  distinction  is  in  itself  a  result  of  the 
secularizing  of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from 
a  comparison  with  civil  legislation.  The  ultra- 
refined  odicialism  of  the  later  Roman  empire, 
which  maJe  the  sovereign  the  only  source  of 
honour,  and  excluded  the  independent  trader  (one 
specially  rich  class  excepted),  even  from  the 
merely  civil  militia,  let  alone  the  military 
service  itself,  on  the  one  hand — the  rude  savagery 
of  the  barbari.'n  on  the  other,  which  looked  upon 
war  and  warlike  sports  as  the  only  employments 
worthy  of  a  man,  and  almost  utterly  ignored  in 
legislation  the  very  existence  of  the  trader — 
must  both,  whatever  phenomena  to  the  con- 
trary may  present  themselves  in  Justinian's 
Code,  have  reacted  profoundly  upon  the  sj)irit 
of  the  church.  The  service  of  God,  which  soon 
claimed  the  title  of  a  militia,  must  have  the 
exclusiveness  of  one,  wliether  the  term  were 
used  in  the  Koman  official  sense  or  in  the 
warlike  barbarian  one ;  whatever  was  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  functionary  of 
an  earthly  sovereign,  of  the  soldier  of  an  earthly 
chief,  must  be  incompatible  also  with  that  of  a 
minister  of  God,  a  soldier  in  His  host.  At  the 
same  time,  the  influence  of  this  distinction  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  whole  realm 
of  trade  from  church  solicitude,  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  in  the  canons  of  French  Councils 
of  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  similar 
enactments  against  dishonesty  in  trade  to  those 
of  the  Pentateuch.  [See  Dkbtor,  Covetols- 
NESS,  Usury.]  [J.  M.  L.] 

COM^IIXATION.  The  "denunciation  of 
God's  anger  and  judgments  against  sinners" 
used  in  the  Anglican  church  on  Ash-Wednesday. 

The  ejection  of  penitents  from  the  church  on 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  with  prayer  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  rejientance,  seems  to 
be  a  })ractice  of  considerable  antiquity  (Martene, 
De  Lit.  Ecd.  Ant.  lib.  iv.  c.  17),  although  the 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  which  is  sometimes 
cited  in  proof  of  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority 
than  that  of  Gratian  (Bingham,  Anti'i-  bk.  xviii. 
c.  2,  §  2).  But  the  particular  practice  of  the 
Knglish  church,  of  reciting  *'  God's  cursing 
against  impenitent  sinners"  on  Ash-Wednesday 
beems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  use  of  the 
"  articles  of  the  sentence  of  cursinjc  "  which 
were  read  in  parish  churches  three  or  four  times 
a  year  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Wheatli'y,  On  the 
Common  Prayer,  p.  G03,  ed.  Corrie.)  [Sec  1*i;ni- 
TKXCt:.]  [C] 

C05IMUXICAT.es.  a  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  vessels  used  in  Holy  Communion,  which 
on  certain  dayj  were  carried  in  j)rocession  at 
Kome.  The  I.iher  I'on'ifiraHs  (p.  r_'2.  ed.  Mura- 
tori)  tells  us  that  l.eo  111.  (f^l'')  made  commu- 
nion-ves.sf>ls(communicales)  in  the  .several  regions 
of  Rome,  which  were  to  be  carried  in  jirocession 
by  acolytes  on  stationary  days;  these  were 
twenty-four  in  number.  [C] 

communicative:   life.       [Monasti- 

CISM.] 

COMMUMO.  (1)  An  nnthom  in  the  Roman 
and  cognate  mi.ssals,  said  by  the  celebrant  after  ^ 
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he  has  taken  the  ablutions.  It  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  afipointed  to  be  sung 
during  the  communion  of  the  people,  and  was 
sung  antiphonally  after  each  verse  of  a  psalm, 
which  was  continued  till  the  priest  gave  the 
signal  for  the  Gloria,  when  the  communion  of 
the  people  was  ended  {Ordo  Rom.  iii.  IK).  "  De- 
bent  omnes  communicare  interim  cum  Antiphona 
cantatur,  quae  de  Communionc  nomen  mutuavit, 
cui  et  Psalmus  subjungendus  est  cum  Gloria 
Fatri,  si  necesse  fuerit  "  {Mic/ ol.de  Keel.  Observ. 
cap.  18).  Afterwards  the  Commnnio  was  looked 
upon  more  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  said 
alter  the  commnnion.  It  varies  with  the  day. 
That  for  the  Missa  in  nocte  ^'at.  Dom.  is:  "in 
sj)lendoribus  sanctorum  ex  utero  ante  luciferum 
genui  te." 

(2)  An  anthem  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  sung 
by  the  choir  after  the  communion  has  taken 
l)lace.  There  are  only  two  forms:  one  used  in 
Lent,  the  other  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  latter  is :  "  Refecti  corpore  et  sanguine  te 
Laudamus  Domine.  All :  All :  All : "     [H.  J.  H.] 

COMMUNION.  HOLY.  The  present  article 
does  not  treat  of  the  wh(de  of  what  in  England 
is  generally  called  the  Communion  Office  or  Ser- 
vice [see  Liturgy],  but  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  immediately  relates  to  the  distribution 
and  reception  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the 
Eu'charist. 

Namics. — Kon'uvia,  riiv  fivcrTTipluv  KoiPwvia 
(Chrysostom)  ;  ixvcmfipiov  awa^fuss  or  Koa'u*- 
via';,  Ofapx^K^  Koivwila  (Dionysius  Areop.) ; 
lxfTd\ri\pis  ayiacfjidTCDV,  fvx'i^KTTias,  fxvarr)- 
piiDW,  ayia  or  fivariK^  utraKriypis.  The  verb 
Koivwvuv  is  used  absolutely  to  describe  partici- 
pation of  the  Eucharist  (Basil,  Chrysostom). 
and  also  with  a  substantive  *  descriptive  of 
the  sacred  feast,  as  juuctti/c^s  Koivii>vi1v  dvaUj 
(Philostorgius).  So  /ueTf'xff  ('jxap^rrias  (Cone. 
Nic.  1.  c.  i;5);  and  yuraKaix^avnv,  absolutely 
(Theophylact),  or  with  a  substantive,  as  axpo-v- 
Tov  di'/jiaTOs  iJieTa\a^f7u  (Philostorg.),  rov  Aftr- 
troTiKov  (Tu'/xoTos  Koi  ulfiaTos  ^eraXaufidy fir 
(Theodoret). 

Commuhio,  comiuunicatio ;  they  who  partake 
of  the  consecrated  elements  are  said  rommjini- 
care,  absolutely  (e.(j.  IV.  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  18). 
The  leading  notion  implied  in  the  use  of  these 
words  is  exj>ressed  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Kp. 
228)  thus:  "  quia  nobis  conjunctionem  cum  Deo 
conciliat,  nosque  regni  ij>sius  consortes  ac  parti- 
cipes  reddit; "  by  Papias  (in  Ducange,  s.  r 
Communio),  thus:  "  Communio  dicitur  .^'piritualis 
esca,  quia  in  commune  ad  vivificandas  animas  a 
cunctis  i)ercipitur  dignis."  Other  terms  are 
fM'rce/itio  ('or/K<ri's  ct  Saiifjviiiis,  ]Hirtiii]>atiO. 
The  word  ar<if\*re  is  used  to  designate  the  act 
of  taking  the  bread  or  the  chalice  into  the 
hands  ;  sumere  or  ronsunwre,  the  act  of  eating  or 
drinking  the  particle  or  the  wine. 

Tlie  word  coiiitniinicare  is  al.so  used  actively,  to 
denote  the  act  of  presenting  the  consecrated 
Bread  ;  the  deacons  following  with  the  cup  are 
said  confrtwtre  Siuiguine  I)omii-i'r>,  or  cont,rmar0 
simply:  "  Epi.scopi  communicant  populnm;  po*t 
eos  diaconi  confirmant; "  '♦  subdiaconus  r<*gio- 
narius  .  .  .  confirmat  populum  "  (< hdo  I\otn.  I, 
c.  20).  The  word  is  used  no  doubt  to  signiiy 
the  conijileting  or  perfecting  of  the  act  of  om- 
m union  {^Iticroiogns,  c.  19), 
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General  Accouxt  of  Holy  Communioj?, 

The  earliest  extant  description  of  Holy  Com- 
munion is  the  well-known  passage  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol.  I.  c.  60),  already  quoted  under 
Canon  (p.  267).  No  description  is  here  given  of 
posture  or  gesture,  whether  of  ministrants  or 
recipients,  or  of  any  words  accompanying  admi- 
nistration ;  Justin  tells  us  only  that  after  the 
evxap'^o-Ti^O'^  "  those  whom  we  call  deacons  give 
to  each  of  those  present  to  partake  of  the  bread 
and  of  the  wine  and  water  over  which  thanks 
have  been  given'  (tov  eif\api(rTr}d€VTos  aprov 
Koi.  oXuov  KoL  vhaTos)^  and  carry  away  to  those 
who  are  not  present."  He  repeats  substan- 
tially the  same  account  in  c.  67,  using  the  words 
hia^oais  and  /ueTaA7ji|/ts  for  distribution  and 
reception. 

From  Tertullian  we  learn  that  in  the  African 
Church  of  the  2ud  century  the  Eucharist  was 
administered  to  all  who  were  present ;  for  he 
recommends  (^I)c  Oratlone,  c.  14)  those  who 
hesitated  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  on 
stationary  days  [Statio]  for  fear  of  breaking 
their  fast,  to  be  present  indeed,  but  to  r-eserve 
the  portion  which  they  received.  This  applies 
to  the  Bread  only ;  it  was  consecrated  bread, 
which  some  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  to 
their  lij^s  before  an  ordinary  meal  (Ad  Uxorem, 
ii.  5).  The  Eucharist  was  received,  not  at  the 
usual  meal-time,  as  the  Lord's  command  seemed 
to  require  (et  in  tempore  rictus  et  omnibus 
mandatum  a  Domino),  but  in  assemblies  before 
dawn  and  from  no  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
pj-etsidents  (praesidentium);  it  was  given  into 
the  hands;  for  Tertullian  laments  the  impiety 
of  tliose  idol-makers  who — whether  as  clerics  or 
laics  -  touched  the  Lord's  Body  with  hands  so 
contaminated  (De  Id. I  c.  7) ;  and  Christians 
felt  an  anxious  dread  lest  any  portion  of  the 
bread  or  the  wine  should  fall  to  the  ground 
(De  Corona,  c.  3),  for  the  Holy  Communion 
was  administered,  ordinarily  at  least,  under 
both  kinds.  Tertullian  has  also  a  probable 
allui-ion  to  the  Amen  of  the  recipient  in  response 
to  the  words  of  administration  (De  Spcctac. 
r.  25). 

From  Cyprian  we  learn  (besides  much  as  to 
the  worthiness  of  communicants)  that  the  deacon 
presented  the  cup  after  consecration  to  those  who 
were  present,  probably  in  a  certain  order  (iJe 
Lapsis,  c.  25);  the  bread  was  received  into  the 
ri'^ht  hand  (J-Jp.  58,  c.  9,  Hartel),  and  was  not 
uiiii<.'<iuently  carried  home  in  a  casket  (De  Lapsis, 
c.  26).     Compare  Abca. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  1.  c.  1,  p.  .''»18 
Potter),  Kjieaking  of  the  necessity  of  men  trying 
and  examining  themselves,  illustrates  his  })osi- 
tion  by  a  reffrence  to  the  Eucharist,  **  in  distri- 
buting which  acconling  to  custom  .some  permit 
each  several  j>erson  in  the  congregation  to  take 
Km  )K»rtion."  There  is  no  rea.son  for  supposing 
(\'i<,\,st,  Lit.  dcr  Drei  Emtcn  Jahrhdtc.)  that 
thr-«;  rlvts  were  schismatics;  and  the  p:iK.sage 
M>»'rns  to  imply  that  there  were  churches  where 
tr."  fiiini>ters,  in  distributing  the  elements,  jter- 
mitti.d  all  who  were  present  to  partake  if  thty 


•  rhi«  U  th«»  tranMiilon  OMially  Riven  of  «wY(»pi«rTT)- 
9irry(  {m-i;  A !»»«'«  J'atrologie,  |i.  TIV  but  it  may  p'T- 
hap«  be  ir.t»«rj)rfl«J  ••  tlio  bn.ad  preM-nu-d  an  a  Ibaiik- 
•flfering."    (See  Kixmauiiit.) 
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would  ;  and  other  churches  where  they  judged 
who  among  the  congregation  v.ere  or  were  not 
worth)'. 

The  directions  of  the  second  book  of  the  Apo- 
stolical Coiistituti  ns  are  as  follows  (c.  57,  §  14-): 
"  After  the  sacrifice  has  been  made,  let  eacii 
rank  (Ta|ts)  severally  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Body  and  of  the  precious  Blood,  approaching  in 
rank  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  as  to  the 
body  of  a  king  ;  and  let  the  women  draw  near 
with  veiled  heads,  as  befits  the  rank  of  women. 
And  let  the  doors  be  watched,  lest  any  unbe- 
lieving or  uninitiated  })erson  enter."  By 
"  ranks "  we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  the 
several  orders  of  the  clergy  and  ascetics,  ac- 
cording to  dignity,  then  laymen,  then  women. 

The  testimony  of  Origen  (in  LJjodiim^Hom.  xi. 
c.  7,  p.  172;  xiii.  3,  176)  shews  that,  after  the 
sermon  the  peo])le  drew  nigh  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  ;  that  not  the  j)riest  alone, 
but  the  faithful  also  who  were  present,  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament ;  and  that  they  were  care- 
ful that  no  particle  of  the  consecrated  elements 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  receiving  the  Bread 
no  doubt  into  their  hands.  His  comment  on 
Psalm  xxxiii.  [xxxiv.]  9,  perhaps  alludes  to  the 
use  of  revaacrOe  /col  ISere  as  an  antiphon  during 
communion. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  248- 
266  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9),  mentions  the  prin- 
cipal ceremonies  of  communion,  when  he  speaks 
of  one  who  had  long  attended  the  Eucharistic 
SerAnce,  joined  in  responding  Amen,  stood  by  the 
Table,  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
Holy  Food  and  received  it,  had  partaken  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  describes  the  manner  of 
receiving  in  his  time  (c.  A.D.  350)  and  country, 
thus  (C.tech.  JL/stig.  v.  20-22): 

After  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  "ye  hear  th'> 
voice  of  the  chanter  (tov  \|/a\Aoi/To$)  with  divme 
melody  inviting  you  to  part,ake  of*  the  holy 
mysteries,  and  saying,  '0  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is.'  Permit  not  the  bodily 
palate-  no,  but  faith  unfeigned,  to  judge  of 
these  things ;  for  they  who  taste  are  bidden  to 
taste  not  of  bread  and  wine,  but  of  the  copy 
(avTirvnov)  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
When  you  a])proach,  then,  draw  near  not  with 
the  wri>ts  straight  out  nor  with  the  fingers 
spread,  but  making  the  left  hand  a  throne  for 
the  right,  as  for  that  which  is  to  receive  a  king; 
and  hollowing  the  palm,  receive  the  Body  of 
Christ,  saying  after  reception  the  A}nt'n.  Then 
after  carefully  hallowing  thine  eyes  by  the 
touch  of  the  Holy  Body,  partake  of  it  (MfToAa,u- 
fiavf),  giving  heed  lest  any  ])ortion  of  it  fall 
aside  and  be  lost ;  for  whatsoever  tjiou  hast  lost, 
by  so  much  hast  thou  sufl'ered  damage  of  thine 
own  members  .  .  .  Then,  after  communicating 
(Koivuvqaai)  of  the  Body,  draw  near  also  to  tlie 
Cup  (TTOTTjpi'w)  of  the  Blood  ;  not  stretching 
forth  thy  hands,  but  bending,  and  with  an  air 
of  a<loration  an<l  reverence,  .saying  the  Aincjiy 
sanctify  thyself  partaking  also  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ.  Further,  touching  witli  thy  hands  the 
moisture  remaining  on  thy  lips,  sanctify  both 
thine  eyes  and  thy  forehead  and  the  other 
organs  of  the  senses  (aiaO-qTijpta).  Then,  while 
awaiting  the  prayei,  give  thanks  unto  (Jod, 
tvlio  hath  thought  thee  worthy  «)f  so  great 
mysteries." 
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In  the  \ateT  Apost.  Constitutions  (viii.  14,  §  3), 
after  the  Saru:ta  S<tnctis,  the  directions  proceed  : 
"And  iit'ter  this  let  the  bishop  j)artake,  then  the 
presbyters  and  the  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  and 
«,he  readers,  and  the  dianters,  and  the  ascetics ; 
and  ot"  the  women's  side,  the  deaconesses  and  the 
virgins  and  the  widows;  then  the  children,  then 
all  the  j)eople,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
without  disturbance.  And  let  the  bishop  minis- 
ter the  oblation  {irpo(T<popau,  i.e.  the  Bread) 
Baying,  'The  body  of  Clirist,'  and  let  him  that 
receiveth  say  Anieii;  and  let  the  deacon  hold  the 
cup,  and  s;iy  as  he  administers,  '  The  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  Cup  of  Life,'  and  let  hira  that 
drinketh  say  Aincn.  And  let  the  33rd  Psalm 
[34th  E.V.]  be  said  while  the  rest  are  partaking 
(^j'  T(^  ij.(Ta\afj.0dvfiy);  and  when  all  the  men 
and  women  have  partaken,  let  the  deacons  take 
what  remains  over  and  bear  it  into  the  sacristy 
(to  na(rTo<p6pia)."  Tlien  followed  thanksgiving, 
pi'ayer,  benediction,  and  dismissal. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the  Sancta  Sanctis 
is  followed  by  Fraction  and  Commixtion  ;  then  the 
priest,  after  saying  the  prayer  before  reception, 
administers  to  the  clergy ;  the  antiphon  "  O 
taste  and  see  "  is  sung ;  when  the  deacons  take 
up  the  patens  and  the  cuj)s  to  administer  to  the 
people,  the  priest  utters  an  ascription  of  glory 
to  God  :  special  forms  of  "  Gloria  "  are  also  given 
to  accompany  the  placing  of  the  sacred  vessels 
on  the  sile-table  or  credence  {TrapaTpdnf^ov), 
for  takin*^  them  up  again,  and  for  placing  them 
on  the  Holy  Table  ;  but  no  formula  of  adminis- 
tration is  given  either  in  the  Greek  or  Syriac 
form  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  after  the  Sancta 
Sanctis  and  Fraction,  the  priest  communicates, 
saying  the  prayer  "  According  to  Thy  mercy," 
or  "Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks." 
And  when  he  administers  the  Bread  to  the 
clergy,  he  says,  "  The  Holy  Body  ;  "  on  adminis- 
tering the  cup,  "  The  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour."  Then  follow  thanks- 
giving, prayer,  and  dismissal.  The  form  for  the 
communion  of  the  people  was  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  that  for  the  (dergy. 

In  that  of  St.  Basil,  after  the  Sincta  Sanctis 
stands  the  rubric,  '' Then  the  communion  (^€to- 
Ayjt|/ea>$)  being  comj)leted,  and  the  Holy  ]\Iys- 
teries  lifted  from  the  Holy  Table,  the  priest 
prays ;  "  then  follow  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  much  more  fully  developed  Byzantine 
Liturgy  (St.  Chrysostom's),  the  priest  elevating 
the  Bread  says  the  Satuta  Sanctis,  to  which  the 
usual  response  is  given,  and  the  choir  chants 
the  communit)n-antiphon  of  the  day  or  the  saint. 
Then  follow  Fraction  and  Commixtion,  and  the 
peculiar  rite  of  pouring  a  few  drops  of  boiling 
water  into  the  chalice;  then  "the  I'riest,  taking 
the  Holy  Bread,  gives  it  to  the  deacon  ;  and  the 
deacon,  saluting  the  hand  tiiat  imparts  it  to 
him,  takes  the  ILdy  Broad,  saying,  *  Impart 
(/i€T<£5oj)  to  me,  sir,  the  precious  and  holy 
Bo«ly  of  our  Lord  ami  Gml  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  And  the  I'riest  says,  'To  N.,  sacred 
deacon  {UpoSiaKSytf),  is  imparted  the  precious 
and  holy  and  UQ<letiled  Btxly  of  our  L«>rd  and 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  forgiveness  ot 
sins  and  life  eternal.'  And  he  pa.sses  behind 
the  Holy  Table,  bowing  his  hea<i,  and  prays  as 
the  pricdt   does.      lu   like    manner  the    priest, 
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taking  one  particle  of  the    Holy   Bread,   gays, 

'The  precious  and  all-holy  Body  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  imparted  to 
me,  N.,  priest,  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life 
eternal.'  Then,  bowing  his  head  low,  he  prays." 
Then  follow  directions  for  replacing  the  vessels 
on  the  Holy  Table.  Then  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (3tJ/uo),  within  which  the  actions  pre- 
viously described  have  taken  place,  is  opened, 
and  the  deacon  standing  in  the  doorway  elevates 
the  cup.  This  rubric  follows  :  "  Be  it  known 
that  if  there  are  any  who  desire  to  {>artake,  the 
priest  takes  the  Holy  Cup''  from  the  hands  of 
the  deacon  and  imparts  to  them,  saying :  '  The 
servant  of  God  N.  partakes  of  the  precious  and 
holy  Bcxly  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  life 
eternal.'  "  Then,  after  a  blessing,  the  priest  and 
deacon  return  to  the  Holy  Table,  and  rubrics 
follow  prescribing  the  various  observances  with 
which  the  sacred  vessels  are  carried  to  the 
sacristy. 

Of  the  Western  rites,  we  will  speak  first  of 
the  Roman. 

After  the  Libera  nos  of  the  Can'ON  follow  the 
Kiss  or  Peace  and  the  breaking  or  Fraction 
of  the  Host,  during  which  the  Agnus  Dei  wai 
said. 

Then,  in  the  ancient  form  of  Papal  ^lass,  a 
deacon  (or,  according  to  the  Ordincs  V.  and  F/., 
an  acolyth)  bore  the  paten  to  the  Pope's  seat, 
west  of  the  altar ;  the  Pontiti'  awaited  his 
coming,  standing  up  with  folded  hands ;  he  bit 
a  portion  from  the  oblate  on  the  paten,  and 
placed  the  oblate  in  the  chalice  held  by  the 
archdeacon ;  from  this  chalice  he  partook  of 
the  Wine  by  means  of  a  gold  or  silver  pipe 
[Fistula]. 

When  the  Pontiff  has  communicated,  the  arch- 
deacon draws  near  the  horn  of  the  altar  (Ordo 
Bom.  I.  c.  20;  II.  c.  14),  and  pours  a  little  of 
the  wine  from  the  chalice  which  had  been  used 
in  consecration  into  the  cup  (scyphum)  held  by 
an  acolyth  ;  then  the  bishops  approach  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff;  then  the  presbyters  in  like  manner 
(6>.  R.  I.  u.  s.);  according  to  the  f'/c/»  /)'.  //. 
the  presbyters  drew  near  not  to  the  Papal  seat 
but  to  the  altar  to  communicate.  The  Ord-)  V. 
describes  the  manner  of  communicating  with 
more  detail  :  "  let  the  presbyters  also  drawing 
near  communicate,  to  whom  the  bishop  gives  the 
Holy  liody  into  their  hands,  and  let  them  go  to 
the  lelt-hand  horn  •=  of  the  altar  and  kiss  it,  and 
communicjite.  In  like  manner  at'ter  thiMU  let 
the  deacons  communicate."  The  Onlo  1'/. 
makes  the  distinction  that  subdeacons  are  to 
receive  the  PkxIv  into  their  mouths,  while  the 
higher  orders  rec«'ive  it  into  their  hands. 

At'ter  the  I'ontiff  had  ministered  the  Bread, 
the  archdeacon  ministered  the  Wine  to  the 
clergy  ;  after  which  he  poured  the  remainder  of 

•»  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  cnp  contain*  * 
portion  of  th<'  consecrated  bna<l  m  wrJl  its  ibe  wine;  and 
tliut  in  nenriy  ull  the  PJL-lern  churches  tli«'  xacn^l  ''I'-nienU 
have  from  ancient  times  bct.'n  administered  to  the  Uit/ 
with  a  spoon  (Aa)3i'<). 

'  i.c  the  north  »ilde.  "RiRht"  and  "left"  In  liturgical 
lAiigUAKi'  at  present  rrfer  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  tbe 
cnicifix  over  the  altar :  hut  anciently  they  nfernti  to  the 
right  and  left  of  a  person  standing  with  his  faoj  toward* 
the  altar.    [IIoRs.j 
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the  wine  from  the  chalice  into  the  cup  (scy* 
phum),  from  which  the  laity  were  to  commu- 
nicate by  means  of  a  tube,  or  pugillaris  [Fistula]. 
The  wine  in  this  cup  was  regarded  as  completely 
consecrated  by  the  infusion  of  the  consecrated 
Wine  from  the  chalice  (see  Mabillon,  Conm. 
Praevius  in  Ordines  BR.  p.  xciii.).  The  Pope 
delivered  the  bread  to  the  principal  persons  pre- 
sent, the  archdeacon  following  with  the  cup ; 
meantime  the  choir  sang  the  antiphon  Ad  Com- 
munionem.  When  the  principal  persons  in  the 
Sexatokium  had  communicated,  the  bishops 
ministered  the  bread  to  the  rest  of  the  laity,  and 
the  deacons  the  cup ;  or  sometimes,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Pontiff,  presbyters  administered  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  (^Ordo  E.  I.  c.  20,  and  If. 
c  14).  As  to  the  form  of  words  accompanying 
administration ;  Gregory  the  Great  used  the 
following :  "  Coi-pus  Dom.  N.  J.  Christi  con- 
servet  animam  tuam  "  (Joann.  Diac.  Vita  Greg. 
ii.  41).  The  Missa  Illyrici  (in  Bona,  De  Reb. 
Lit.  p.  554,  ed.  1672)  gives  the  following.  For 
the  priest  himself  when  he  receives :  "  Corpus 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  sit  mihi  remedium 
sempiternura  in  vitam  aeternam,"  and  "  Sanguis 
D.  N.  J.  Christi  custodiat  me  in  vitam  aeter- 
nam." On  delivering  the  Body  into  the  hands 
of  priest  or  deacons,  the  form  is  "  Pax  tecum. 
R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo;"^  or  "Verbum  caro 
factus  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis :  "  on  delivering 
the  cup,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  consecrated 
bread  is  immersed  [Commixtion],  "  Haec  sacro- 
sancta  commixtio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N. 
J.  C.  prosit  tibi  ad  vitam  aeternam."  For  the 
subdeacons  and  inferior  orders  the  fbrm  is : 
"Perceptio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C. 
sanctificet  corpus  et  animam  tuam  in  vitam 
aeternam.  Amen."  For  the  laity  :  "  Corpus  et 
sanguis  D.  N.  J.  C.  prosit  tibi  in  remissionem 
omnium  peccatorum  et  ad  vitam  aeternam." 
About  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  follow- 
ing was  a  common  formula :  "  Corpus  D.  N.  J.  C. 
custodiat  te  in  vitam  aeternam "  (Krazer,  de 
Liturgiis,  p.  56 1).^ 

In  the  Gallican  Church,  after  the  benediction 
and  the  Communion  of  the  priest,  the  faithful, 
men  and  women  alike,  drew  near  the  altar  and 
received  the  Eucharist  into  their  hands. 

During  the  time  of  communicating,  a  psalm 
or  canticle  was  chanted.  On  this  point  Aurelian, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  gives  the  simple  rule,  "Psal- 
lendo  omnes  coniinunicant  "  (^Rt-guld).  Germanus 
of  Paris,  his  cont«m[>orary,  calls  the  canticle  or 
antiphon  wliich  was  sung  during  communion 
Trecanum,  and  says  that  it  signitied  faith  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  ;  it  was  probably  either  the  Gloria 
I'atri,  or  something  equivalent  to  the  Unus 
Pater,  Unus  l-'iliuH,  Unus  Sjjiritus  Sanclus,  of 
the  Lxstern  Church  [Sancta  Sanctis].  In  the 
Mozarahic  liturgy,  after  the  priestly  benediction 
and  salutation,  the  choir  chants  the  antiphon  Ad 
Actiedeutes,  during  which  the  j)eople  were  to 
draw  near.  After  the  antij»hon,  the  priest  takes 
from  the  paten  the  particle  Glorui  [see  Krac- 
TlO.v],   gaying  inaudibly   *'  Panem   coelestem   de 

'  TtwM  words  wrre  no  donbt  used  aa  appropriate  to 
the  KiMof  F'racegivpri  by  the  mlnlstrant  Ut  the  rerlpif-nt, 
M  waa  occsAionally  done  even  an  lale  aji  the  I'^ib  ontury. 
(Iam<#-nt  III.  Iff.  My$t.  Mirtae,  vl.  »  ) 

•  A  %iifA  (x/llj-ctlon  of  micb  formulae  may  1>«  fonri'l 
•n  Uie    work   of    Dominic  Uoorgi,  lU  Lituryia    H'rm. 


rnensa  Domini  accipiam  et  noinen  Domini  iuvo- 
cabo,"*"  and,  holding  it  over  the  chalice,  says 
prayers  for  worthy  reception ;  then  consumes 
the  particle  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
then  the  remaining  particles  on  the  paten.  Im- 
mediately after  he  communicates  the  people. 
He  then  uncovers  the  chalice  and,  after  the 
prayer  "Ave  in  aevum  coelestis  potus,"  and 
"  Corpus  et  Sanguis  D.  N,  J.  Christi  custodiat 
corpus  et  animam  meam  in  vitam  aeternam, 
Amen,"  drinks  thereof,  and  says  prayer  for  bene- 
fit from  reception.  The  choir  chants  the  CoM- 
MUNio,  or  antiphon  for  communicating.  No 
direction  is  given  for  the  communion  of  the 
people  further  than  that  contained  in  the  words 
"  et  statim  populo  communionem  impertit." 
After  the  ablution  of  the  chalice,  Alleluia  is 
chanted,  post -communion  follows,  salutation  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  Ambrosian  rite,  after  the  Fraction  and 
the  Kiss  of  Peace,  the  priest  thrice  strikes  his 
breast,  saying,  Domine  non  sum  dignus ;  on 
taking  the  bread  into  his  hand,  he  says.  Quid 
retribuam  Domino  ?  and  immediately  before  com- 
municating, "  Corpus  D.  N.  J.  G.  custodiat  ani- 
mam meam  in  vitam  aeternam.  Am^n."  On 
taking  the  cup  into  his  hand,  he  again  says  the 
Quid  retribuam,  and  before  communicating, 
"  Praesta,  quaesumus,  Domine,  ut  perceptio  Cor- 
poris et  Sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  ad  vitam  nos  per- 
ducat  aeternam  ; "  then  if  any  are  to  commu- 
nicate he  administers  to  them  before  Purifica- 
tion. The  ancient  form  of  administration  we 
learn  from  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  de  Sacramentis 
(iv.  5) ;  "  dicit  tibi  sacerdos,  Corpus  Christi,  et 
tu  dicis.  Amen,  id  est,  verum,"  which  is  identical 
with  the  (Tufxa  Xpi(nov  of  Eastern  ritual.  The 
foi'm  for  the  cup  was  probably  similar. 

The  prayers  which  accompany  communion 
vary  much  in  different  copies  of  the  Ambrosian 
missal,  and  are  probably  all  of  comparatively 
modern  date. 

All  wlio  were  present  communicated. — This  is 
contemplated  in  all  the  early  accounts  of  Holy 
Communion ;  hence  the  care  taken  to  exclude 
from  the  mysteries  all  who  were  not  fit  to  par- 
ticipate. The  second  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch  (a.D.  344;  compare  Canon.  Apost.  c.  9 
[10])  orders  that  those  who  came  into  the  church 
ami  heard  the  service,  so  far  as  the  lections  of 
.Scripture,  but  declined  to  partake  in  the  prayers 
of  the  people  or  to  communicate,  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  church  until  they  should  have  con- 
fessed and  repented  of  their  fault.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
worshippers  leaving  the  church  before  the  more 
solemn  part  of  the  liturgy  (fvx'h)  was  com- 
menced, was  already  known  (though  censured) 
in  the  4th  century  ;  for  if  they  had  remaii>ed 
in  the  church,  they  couLiI  hardly  have  been  de- 
scribed as  fji^  Koivwyovvrai  (vxv^  ^M<*  '''V  ^("■V- 
Martin  of  liraga  (a.D.  560)  inserted  this  in  his 
Collectio  Canonum  (c.  8!$)  for  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  Gratian  (De  Consecrat.  Dist. 
ii.  c.  10)  quotes  a  decree  of  Pope  Anacletus,  which 


f  In  the  printed  mlHsalH,  wlilch  are  much  lnt«TjK)l.it«'d, 
the  direction  foliown  in  the  ruhric,  "  et  dliat  wucnloi 
memmlij  jiro  vutitnii ;"  bb  to  which  Kru/.er  (ile  I, it.  p. 
6'Jl)  noU'N,  "qui  rItUH,  ut  Jam  )n-lniiavlmtin,  (iothoMie- 
panUH  non  ent ;  hinc  ct  nulla  in  mlMUili  illiuM  (Kcurrir 
formula." 
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distinctly  ordors  all  to  communicate  when  con- 
Gocration  was  completed,  if  they  would  not  be 
cast  out  of  the  diurch.  The  decree  is  of  course 
spurious  ;  but  it  is  interestiiii;  as  iudicalincj  what 
way  the  law  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time 
of  toe  Isiilorian  forgeries  (about  8;50),  and  also 
probably  that  the  ])ractite  of  non-communicatinsj 
att«u  lance  had  then  beijun  ;  for  the  decree  would 
not  liave  been  put  forth  witliout  a  purpose. 
One  class  of  persons  only  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  in  ancient  times  to  be  present  at  Holy 
Communion  without  communicating — the  con- 
sistcittes  ((Tvvl(TTafj.tvoi)  or  fourth  class  of  peni- 
tents, who  were  permitted  to  be  j)resent  at  the 
whole  service,  but  not  to  make  oblation  or  to 
communicate.  See  Cone,  yicae.  c.  11;  Ancyra, 
c.  8;  liasil,  £;>.  Canon,  c.  hG. 

On  the  question  of  private  and  solitary  masses, 
see  Mass. 

Communion  under  both  kinds. — That  in  the 
solemn  public  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  laity  received  under  both  kinds  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
12th  century  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  (See  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  SS.  livned.  Saec.  Hi.  praef.  c.  75.) 
The  danger  of  spilling  the  consecrated  wine  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  tube,  or  FisruL.v,  through 
which  it  might  be  drawn. 

When  this  ])ractice  too  was  found  to  have  its 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  custom  sprang  up  in 
some  churches,  and  continues  in  the  Kast  to  this 
day,  of  administering  to  the  people  the  Kucha- 
ristic  Bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine,  in 
which  case  the  particle  was  administered  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  made  for  that  purpose.  This 
practice  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  first  canon 
of  the  3rd  Council  of  Braga  (a.d.  67o),  which 
condemns  those  who  were  accustomed  "intinc- 
tam  eucharistiam  jmpulis  pro  complemento  com- 
munionis  porrigere."  In  this  case,  we  are  not 
to  understand  that  the  administration  of  the 
immersed  particle  was  over  and  above  com- 
munion proper,  for  the  later  portion  of  the 
canon  distinctly  implies  that  this  "  intincta 
eucharistia"  was  substituted  for  the  evangelical 
])ractice  of  administeving  separately  the  bread 
and  the  cup.  How  this  practice,  which  was 
condemned  in  the  West  as  schismatical  and 
against  apostolic  tradition,  came  to  be  so  widely 
spread  in  the  Kast  is  dillicult  to  say.  That  in 
the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  deac«»n  still  minis- 
tered the  cup  to  the  people  may  be  shown  by 
various  ])assages  in  his  works,  which  proves  that 
the  administration  of  ''eucharistia  intincta" 
had  not  then  begun  in  the  Byzantine  Church. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  when  it  was  introduced. 
This  manner  of  communicating  was  widely  ])re- 
valent  in  ancient  times  in  the  case  of  sick  per- 
sons [Sick,  Communmon  of]. 

PostHre  of  Ii'ccc/itinn. — All  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  writers  ndduco<l  in  this  article  so  far  as 
tbvy  dotermino  anything  on  the  point,  describe 
the  communicants  as  receiving  titandintj.  As 
this  was  the  ustial  posture  of  prayer  and  praise 
on  every  Lord's  Day  and  during  the  1-Ij\ster  .solem- 
nities, the  faithful  would  naturally  communicate 
standing  on  such  days.  Nor  are  testimonies 
wanting  that  the  same  was  true  of  other  days 
also,  though  tlu'.se  concern  rather  the  Kastern 
than  the  Western  Church  iliona.  Pc  I!e'>.  Lit. 
ii.  c.  17,  §  8;  Valesius  on  Kuseb.  //.  A",  vii.  9). 
In  a  Funlilical   Ma^s  at   Home,  the  deacon  still 


tommunicates  standine,  a  relic  no  doubt  of  the 
ancient  practice.  On  other  occasions,  the  cele- 
brant alone  communicates  standing,  the  rest, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  kneeling.  Dr.  Neale 
(^Eiistern  C/i.  introd.  p.  .^24)  mentions  a  capital 
at  Uheims,  probably  of  the  I'Jth  century,  which 
represents  a  standing  communion. 

Dclivei-if  of  the  lircdd  into  t/ie  ILind. — There 
is  abundant  i)roof,  besides  that  already  adduceil, 
that  the  Kucharistic  bread  was  in  ancient  times 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  communicants.  Thus, 
Ambrose  (in  Theodoret,  //i>/.  Eccl.  v.  17)  ask» 
Theodosius,  after  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica, 
how  he  could  venture  to  receive  the  Lord's 
Body  with  hands  still  dripping  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent  ;  and  Augustine  («-.  Litt.  I'ctUiahi^ 
ii.  23)  speaks  of  a  bishop  in  whose  hands  his 
correspondent  used  to  place  the  Eucharist,  and 
receive  it  into  his  own  hands  tVom  him  in  turn  ; 
and  Basil  {Ep.  289)  says  that  in  the  church 
the  priest  delivers  a  portion  of  the  Euchari^t 
into  the  hand,  and  the  communicant  carries  it 
to  his  mouth  with  his  own  hand.  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  20,  tid  lop.  Antiorh.  c.  7)  speaks  of  the 
need  of  havmg  clean  hands,  considering  what  they 
may  bear.  The  narrative  in  Sozomen  (//.  E. 
viii.  5)  of  a  transaction  of  Chrysostom *s  describes 
a  woman  after  receiving  the  bread  into  her 
hand  bowing  her  head  as  if  to  pray  (i'j  ty- 
^ofx(vf)  aTrfK-ui^f),  and  passing  on  the  particle 
she  had  received  to  her  maid-servant. 

The  101st  canon  of  the  Trullan  Council  (an. 
692)  reprehends  a  practice  which  had  sprung  up 
of  j)rovidiiig  receptacles  of  gold  or  other  prcciouo 
material  for  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 
After  insisting  on  the  truth,  that  man  is  more 
])recious  than  fine  gold,  the  canon  proceeds  :  '•  if 
any  man  desires  to  partake  of  the  immaculate 
Body  ...  let  him  draw  near,  disposing  his 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  so  receive  the 
communion  of  the  divine  grace;"  and  priests 
who  gave  the  Eucharist  into  such  receptacles 
(5oxf7a)  were  to  be  excommunicated.  John  of 
Damascus  also  {de  Fid.  Orth  d.  iv.  14)  desires 
Christians  to  dispose  their  hands  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Crucified.  His 
contemporary  Bede  {/fist.  Keel.  iv.  24)  describes 
Caedmon  on  his  deathbed  (about  680)  as  re- 
ceiving the  Eticharist  into  his  hand.  As  he 
mentions  this  without  comment,  it  was  no  doubt 
the  practice  of  his  own  time  also. 

Before  the  end  of  the  6th  century  women 
were  forbidden  to  receive  the  Eucharist  on  the 
naked  hand,  and  were  comj)ellcd  to  receive  it  oh 
a  napkin  called  Dominicalk.  Sec  Con\  Antii^- 
sioil.  [Auxi'.ijrk],  canons  36  and  42.  Caes;uiu8 
of  Aries,  in  a  sermon  printed  as  St.  Augus- 
tine's {>'cnn.  252,  de  Tcmjcrc'),  exhorts  the 
women  to  have  their  hearts  ns  clean  as  the 
napkin  which  they  brought  to  receive  the  Bcnly 
of  Christ.  The  (Jreek  K;«thers  however  say  no- 
thing of  any  such  practice,  and  the  censure  of 
the  Trullan  Council  would  evidently  apply  M 
well  to  linen  as  to  other  materials. 

How  long  the  custom  of  giving  the  Eucharist 
into  the  hands  of  lay  persons  continued  in  the 
Roman  Church  cannot  be  precisely  defermine<L 
Gregory  the  Great  (Dido<jus,  iii.  c.  '^)  as.serts 
indeed  that  Pope  Agapetus  (535-5.36)  placed  the 
Euchari.st  in  the  mouth  of  a  certain  dumb  and 
lame  |>crson  ;  but  from  a  ca.se  so  jMjculiar  nothing 
can  be  concluded,  except  that  the  express  men- 
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tion  of  the  sacrament  being  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  this  person  j)robably  indicates  that  the  general 
practice  was  otherwise.  At  the  time  when  the 
OrJo  li.  yr.  was  drawn  up  (9th  century  ?), 
the  ancient  custom  had  ceased  at  Rome,  for 
the  form  of  reception  which  was  not  per- 
mitted to  subdeacons  was  certainly  not  permitted 
to  the  laity.  A  council  held  at  Rouen  (probably 
in  the  year  880)  strictly  prohibited  presbyters 
from  placing  the  Eucharist  in  the  hand  of  any 
lay  person,  male  or  female,  commanding  them 
to  place  it  in  their  mouths.  This  practice,  which 
probably  originated  in  a  desire  to  protect  that 
which  is  holy  from  profane  or  suj)erstitious  uses, 
gradually  became  the  almost  universal  rule  of 
the  Church.  So  in  154-9,  because  the  people 
"  diversely  abused  "  the  Sacrament  *'  to  super- 
stition and  wickedness,"  it  was  thought  con- 
venient that  the  people  commonly  receive  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  in  their  mouths 
at  the  priest's  hand.  (See  the  first  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  in  Heeling's  Litt.  Britt, 
p.  235.) 

Responding  Amen  on  Reception. — Besides  the 
instances  already  given  of  this  practice,  the 
following  may  be  cited  :  Jerome  {Ep.  (i2,  ad 
Theoph.  Alex.)  wonders  how  one  could  come  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  answer  Amen,  when  he 
doubted  of  the  charity  of  the  ministrant.  Au- 
gustine (c.  Faustnm  Manidi.  xii.  10)  speaks  of 
the  responding  Amen  on  reception  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  as  a  universal  custom. 

Place  of  Communicating. — The  second  synod  of 
Tours  (a.d,  567),  in  the  fourth  canon  (Bruns's 
Canones,  ii.  226),  prohibited  lay  persons  from 
standing  in  the  space  within  the  rails  (cancelli) 
reserved  for  the  choir  during  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries ;  but  expressly  allowed  lay  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  sanctuary  (sancta 
sanctorum)  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  com- 
municating, as  had  been  the  custom  in  times 
past.  The  existence  of  this  custom  is  further 
proved  by  the  story  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
\de  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  ii.  c.  14)  of  the  paralytic 
girl,  who,  being  miraculously  healed,  approached 
the  altar  to  communicate  without  helj). 

Yet  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  1st  Council 
of  Braga  (a.d.  563)  in  Spain,  in  the  canon  (13) 
healed  "  Ubi  omnes  communicant,"  ordered  that 
no  lay  person  should  approach  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  altar  to  communicate,  but  only 
clerics,  as  is  provided  in  the  ancient  canons. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom  the  priests  and  deacons  com- 
municated within  the  sanctuaiy,  the  lay  people 
outside;  and  some  distinction  of  this  kin'l  pro- 
bably became  general  from  about  the  0th  century. 
The  distinction  between  the  communion  of  the 
clergy  and  that  of  the  laity  always  tended  in 
fact  to  become  broader,  and  as  dilT'erences  in- 
creaited  not  only  in  respect  of  jirecedence,  but  in 
rwpect  of  the  manner  and  pl;ice  of  communi- 
cating, the  degradation  of  a  cl<;rk  to  lay  com- 
munion became  a  more  marked  punishment 
£DliORADATK>N]. 

Conditions  of  Admission  to  Holy 

COMMi;XION. 

1.   CnmrnHnicaritt  rnunt  f>c  haptlz^d  fersonn,  vot 

[pnder  cenmn  . — None  could  be  admitted  to  Holy 

[Communion  but  baptiz>'»l   ).fM-sr.nH  'oiy8«lt   iftdn- 

riffTot  utraKanfidyti,  Theophylact  on  Matt.  1 1), 
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lying  under  no  censure  [Exco.aimunication]. 
The  competency  of  ordinary  members  of  any 
church  would  be  known  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  clergy  administering  the  sacrament.  Persons 
from  a  distance  were  required  to  produce  cer- 
tificates from  their  own  bishops  {ypdix/xara 
KoivcoviKa,  literae  communicatoriae,  formatae ; 
see  Commendatory  LiyrxERs)  that  they  were 
in  the  peace  of  the  Church,  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  (Cone,  Car- 
thag.  i.  c.  5 ;  Eliberit  cc.  25,  58 ;  Aries,  \.  c. 
9  ;  Agde,  c.  52).  Some  have  thought  that  ti^ie 
expression  commmio  peregrina  designates  the 
state  of  those  sti'angers  who,  being  unprovided 
with  such  letters,  w<sre  admitted  to  be  present 
at  divine  service,  but  not  to  communicate  (see 
Bona,  De  Reb.  Lit.  ii.  c.  19,  §§  5,  6  ;  Bingham, 
Antiq.  XVII.  iii.  7). 

2.  It  seems  also  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
within  the  first  eight  centuries,  Private  Con- 
fession was  enjoined  before  communicating.  In 
the  Penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (about 
A.D.  700)  in  the  chapter  De  Communione  Eucha- 
ristiae  (I.  xii,  7)  is  the  provision,  "  Confessio 
autem  Deo  soli  agatur  licebit,  si  necesse  est;" 
to  which  is  added  in  some  MSS.  the  note  of  a 
transcriber  of  perhaps  a  century  later,  "  et  hoc 
nccessarium."  The  same  jirovision  is  repeated  in 
the  Penitential  of  Cumineus,  the  work  almost 
certgiinly  of  the  later  Cumineus,  an  Irish  monk 
■who  lived  and  wrote  near  Bobbio,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  century.  The  purpoi-t  of  the 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  confession  to  a  priest  was 
the  ordinary  practice,  but  that  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  case  of  necessity. 

That  confession  to  a  priest  was  a  usual,  though 
not  a  necessary,  preliminary  to  Holy  Commu- 
nion is  perhaps  implied  in  the  narrative  of 
Adamnan  (^Vita  S.  Columhae,  i.  17,  20,  30,  41, 
50)  and  of  Bede  (Hist.  Each  iv.  25,  27).  The 
whole  subject  is  discussed  in  Ussher's  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Irish,  c.  5 ;  ,and  in  Lanigan's 
History  of  the  Irish  Churchy  iv.  67.  Compare 
Penitence. 

In  the  case  of  reconciliation  of  penitents  after 
excommunication  and  penance,  the  intervention  of 
the  bishop — or  of  a  priest  in  his  absence — was  of 
course  necessary  (Theodore's  Penit.  I.  xiii.  2,  3) ; 
and  clergy  ordained  by  Scotch  or  British  bishops 
were  not  a<lmitted  to  communion  in  the  Anglican 
church  until  they  had  "  confessed  "  their  desire 
to  be  restored  to  unity  {lb.  I.  ix.  3). 

On  the  Communion  of  Cliildrcn  see  Infant 
Communion. 

3.  Fasting  Rccejiion  of  Ilolg  Communion. — So 
long  as  Holy  Communion  accompanied  or  followed 
an  AgaL'E,  or  common  meal,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  received  fasting.  But  as,  in  course  of 
time,  the  tone  of  thought  in  the  Church  was 
altered,  and  the  rite  itself  received  a  different 
colouring  and  diffei-ent  accessories,  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  that  both  the  celebrant  and 
the  recijiients  should  be  fasting  at  the  time  of 
communion.     Something  of  this  feeling  probably 

i  underlies  Tertullian's  words,  when  he  contrasts 

the   Lord's  own  practice  with   that  of  his  own 

time  in  the  passage  (De   Corona,  c.  3)  quoted 

above,  and  on  stationary  days  {Ve  Orat,  c,  H), 

,  he  clearly  contemplates  the  fast  being  continued 

I  until    r(fcej)tion.      Cy)>rian  loo   (Ayv.  (53,  cc.    15 

:  TFid    1'!,    quoted    above)    insists  on    the   greater 

'  worthine.ss  of  the  morning   compared  with   the 
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evening  communion.  But  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating fastini;  does  not  a])pear  to  be  dis- 
tinctly reco£Tnised  before  the  4th  century.  Then 
we  find  Basil  (//am.  ii.  De  Jejunio,  p.  l.'J)  laying 
it  down  that  no  one  would  venture  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries  otherwise  than  fasting;  and 
Chrysostom  (in  1  Cor.  Jfom.  27,  p.  2'M)  insisting 
on  fasting  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  worthy 
communion ;  and  again  (Ad  pop.  Antioch.  Serin. 
9,  p.  103)  exhorting  even  those  who  were  not 
fasting  to  come  to  church,  not  indeed  to  commu- 
nicate but  to  hear  the  sermon  ;  and  again  {Kp. 
125,  p.  68.'5)  complaining  that  his  calumniators 
accused  him  of  having  admitted  to  communion 
persons  who  were  not  fasting,  a  charge  which  he 
denies  with  the  strongest  asseverations.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Ambrose  recommended 
the  faithful  to  t'ast  even  until  evening,  when  the 
communion  was  late.  A  remarkable  passage  of 
Augustine  (Ep.  118,  c.  6;  p.  191,  ed.  Cologne, 
1616)  is  conclusive  as  to  the  practice  of  his  own 
lime.  "  It  is  beyond  dispute,"  he  says,  "  that 
when  the  disciples  first  received  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  they  did  not  receive  fasting. 
Are  we  therefore  to  blame  the  whole  Church 
because  every  one  does  receive  fasting?  No; 
for  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  that,  in  honour  of 
»o  mighty  a  sacrament,  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
should  pass  the  Christian's  lips  before  other 
food;  for  it  is  on  that  account  that  that  custom 
is  observed  throughout  the  whole  world  .  .  . 
The  Lord  did  not  prescribe  in  what  order  it 
should  be  received,  that  He  might  reserve  this 
privilege  for  the  Apostles,  through  whom  He 
was  to  regulate  the  churches ;  for  if  He  had 
recommended  that  it  should  always  be  received 
after  other  food,  I  suppose  that  no  one  would 
have  deviated  from  that  practice."  With  re- 
spect to  his  correspondent's  question,  as  to  the 
custom  to  be  followed  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week  with  regard  to  morning  or  evening  com- 
munion, or  both,  he  admits  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church  did  not  condemn  communion  on  that 
day  after  the  evening  meal. 

This  rule,  however,  was  not  quite  invariable. 
In  Augustine's  lifetime- as  appears  from  the 
epistle  just  quoted — the  custom  prevailed  that 
on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  anniversary 
of  the  institution,  the  faithful  received  Holy 
Communion  in  the  evening  and  after  eating.  So 
the  Codex  Canonum  Keel.  Afric.  (canon  41  ;  = 
HI.  Cone,  Ciirth.  c.  29)  provides,  "  ut  sacramenta 
altaris  nonnisi  a  jejunis  hominibus  celebrentur, 
excepto  uno  die  anniversario  quo  Coena  Domini 
celebretur."  A  canon  of  Laodicea  (c.  ^O)  which 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  directed  against  this 
custom,  sim|>ly  refers  to  the  habit  into  which 
some  had  fallen  of  breaking  their  Lent-fast  on 
the  Thursday  in  the  last  week,  not  specially  to 
non-fasting  communion;  but  the  Council  m 
Trullo  (a\a.  29),  in  the  year  680,  did  expressly 
forbi<l  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  even  on 
this  Thursday  by  any  but  fasting  men. 

Socrates  (Hist.  Keel.  v.  22,  p.  295)  expressly 
itntes  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Kgypt 
which  borders  on  Alexandria  and  of  the  Thei)aid 
had  H  celebration  of  the  Kucharist  on  Saturday, 
M.  others  had  ;  but  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom,  they  communicated  alter  taking  their 
evening  meal  without  stint. 

Regulations  intended  to  check  the  practice  of 
BOD-fastiug  communion  were  made  m  Gaul  in  the 


6th  century.  The  council  of  Auxerre  (can.  19  ; 
Bruns's  Can.  ii.  239)  enjoined  that  no  presbyter, 
deacon,  or  sub<leacon  should  venture  to  take 
part  in  the  office  of  the  mass,  or  to  stand  in  the 
church  while  mass  was  said,  after  taking  food  or 
wine.  The  reason  for  the  latter  clause  was  no 
doubt  that  clerics  who  were  present  at  mass  always 
in  those  days  communicated.  The  2nd  Council 
of  Micon  in  the  year  585  {Cone.  Matiseonensc  ii. 
can.  9;  in  Bruns's  Cunoncs,  ii.  251)  exj)ressly 
forbade  any  presbyter  full  of  food  or  uuiler  the 
influence  of  wine  (crapulatus  vino)  to  handle  the 
sacrifice  or  celebrate  mass;  referring  to  the 
African  canon  already  quoted.  In  Spain  decrees 
on  this  subject  were  made  by  the  1st  Council 
of  Braga  (can.  16),  and  the  second  (can.  1<»)  in 
the  years  563  and  572  respectively  (Bruus,  ii. 
32  and  42).  The  first  of  these  anathematizes 
those  who,  instead  of  celebrating  mass  fisting  in 
the  church  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  celebrated  on  that  day  masses  for  the 
dead  at  nine  in  the  morning  without  fasting, 
after  the  Priscillianist  fashion.  The  second,  by 
occasion  of  those  who  consecrated  masses  for  the 
dead  after  having  taken  wine,  condemns  those 
who  ventured  to  consecrate  after  having  taken 
any  food  whatever.  Walafrid  Strabo  {dc  Off. 
Divinis,  c.  19),  referring  to  the  first  of  these, 
rightly  infers  that  if  non-fasting  communion  was 
not  permitted  on  a  day  when  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  a  certain  degree  of  precedent  might  be 
pleaded,  it  was  not  permitted  on  other  days. 
The  abuse  censured  by  the  second  council  \no- 
bably  arose  from  the  late  hour  at  which  masses 
for  the  dead  were  held  and  the  presence  of  the 
priest  at  the  funeral-feast.  The  Coder  Eccl. 
Afric.  (can.  41  =  1/1.  Carth.  c.  29)  had  already 
provided  that  services  for  the  dead  held  in  the 
afternoon  should  consist  of  prayers  only,  without 
sacrifice,  if  the  clerics  who  ])erformed  the  service 
were  found  to  have  taken  food.  Gratinn  (under 
J'resbi/ter,  dist.  91,  quoted  by  Bona,  Ji.  L.  i.  c 
21,  §  2)  refers  to  a  council  of  Nantes  or  Agde, 
which  enjoined  priests  to  remain  fasting  until 
the  hour  fixed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  funeral-mass. 

In  two  cases  only  non-tasting  commiinion  is 
expressly  permitted.  The  first  is,  when  the  neces- 
sity suddenly  arises  of  administering  the  ^'iati- 
cum  to  one  in  the  article  of  death;  in  which 
case  it  is  sanctioned,  says  Caniinal  Bona  (Ji.  L.  i. 
21,  2),  by  the  practice  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
second  is,  when  the  celebrating  priest,  from 
sudden  sickness,  is  unable  to  finish  the  olfice ;  ia 
which  case,  if  the  elements  have  been  consecrated, 
another  priest,  even  though  he  be  not  fasting, 
may  complete  it.  See  the  second  canon  of  the 
7th  Council  of  Toledo  (Bruns's  Can.  i.  262) 
of  the  year  646,  which  at  the  same  time  enjoins 
most  earnestly  that  neither  shall  a  priest  resign 
the  untinished  service  nor  a  non-fasting  priest 
take  it  up  without  the  most  absolute  necessity. 
And  to  prevent  such  cases,  the  11th  Council 
of  Toledo  (A.D.  675)  ordered  (can.  2,  p.  315) 
that  wherever  it  was  possible  the  priest  saying 
mass  should  be  attendeil  by  another,  fasting,  who 
might  take  up  the  service  in  case  of  need. 

Time  of  Communion. 
1.   Aiy». — Tine  well-known  passage  in  the  Act* 
of   the    Apostles    (ii.  46)    is   commouly  hel  I    to 
prove  that  the  •'  breaking  of  bread  "  for  Holj 
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Communion  took  place  daily  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  the  only  case  in  which  a  particular 
day  is  mentioned  in  the  A.cts  on  which  bread  was 
broken  solemnly  (xx.  7),  the  day  is  the  Lord's 
Dav,  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  prescribecf  the 
laymg  by  for  the  poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
designed  to  associate  almsgiving  with  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  Bithynian  Christians  (Pliny,  Ep.  x. 
97)  met  on  a  fixed  day  for  worship  and  com- 
munion ;  the  expression  "  stato  die,"  which  de- 
t«rmines  nothing  as  to  the  particular  day  of  the 
week,  shows  plainly  that  communion  was  not 
daily  (see  Mosheim,  Institutiones  Majorcs,  p. 
378  f.).  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  L  c.  67)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  Sunday  (ji  K^yojxivt]  rjKiov 
riixepa)  as  the  day  of  Christian  Communion ;  the 
day  on  which  God  made  the  light  and  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  from  the  fii'st  "Lord's  Day" 
to  the  present  time  Chi'istians  have  met  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  "  break  bread  "  as  the 
Lord  commanded. 

The  days  which  next  appear  as  dedicated  to 
Holy  Communion  are  the  fourth  and  sixth  days 
of  the  week,  the  Dies  Stationum  [Static].  Thes« 
days  appear  as  days  of  special  observance  and 
administration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian  {De  Oratione,  c.  14).  Basil  (£>. 
289)  adds  to  these  days  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  which  has  always  been  a  day  of 
special  observance  in  the  Eastern  Church.  "  We 
communicate,"  he  says,  "  four  times  in  the  week, 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  fourth  day,  the  Prepara- 
tion Day  [i.e.  Friday],  and  the  Sabbath."  But 
this  was  not  a  universal  custom  ;  for  Epiphanius 
(Expositio  Fidei,  c.  22,  p.  1104)  speaks  as  if  the 
celebrations  {a-vyd^en)  of  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  were  alone  usual  in  his  time  and 
within  his  knowledge,  which  included  a  large 
part  of  the  East  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
4th  century.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea,  about 
A-D.  320  [al.  372],  enjoins  that  bread  should  not 
be  offered  in  Lent,  except  on  th^  Sabbath  and  on 
the  Lord's  Day ;  the  Sabbath  being  in  the  East  a 
festival  approaching  in  joyfulness  to  the  Lord's 
E'ay.  In  the  West,  where  the  Sabbath  was 
ginerally  a  day  of  humiliation,  there  is  no  trace 
of  its  being  preferred  for  the  celebration  of  Holy 
(x)mmuDion. 

When  Christianity  beram«  the  recognised  reli- 

fion  of  the  empire,  daily  celebration  of  the 
ncharist  soon  became  tisual.  For  the  Church 
of  Con.stantinople  this  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  ChrvRostom,  who  (in  Ephes.  Horn.  iii.  p.  2.'5) 
complains  of  the  rarity  of  communicants  at  the 
daily  offei-ing.  St.  Augustine  testifies  (E/>. 
98,  c.  9)  that  in  Africa,  in  his  time,  Christ  was 
■acrificed  (immolari)  every  day  for  the  people ; 
yet  he  also  proves  (E/j.  118  ad  Januarium) 
that  this  waa  by  no  means  a  universal  custom, 
•■y'DRt  "  io  some  places  no  day  passes  without 
•a  ofTeriof; ;  in  others  offering  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath  only  and  the  Lord's  Day ;  in  others  on 
the  Lord's  bay  only."  That  the  daily  sacrifice 
wa»  observed  in  the  Spanish  Church  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
lit  Council  of  Toledo  (circ.  398),  which  enjoins 
(canon  U)  all  clerics  to  be  present  in  church  at 
the  time  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  With  regard  to 
the  Roman  Church,  Jerome,  writing  to  Lucinius 
{Ep.  71)  refers  to  a  question  which  bis  correspon- 
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dent  had  asked,  whether  the  Eucharist  were  to 
be  received  daily,  "  according  to  the  custom 
which  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Spain  are  said 
to  observe."  Although  the  expression  used 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  Jerome  seems  to 
write  as  if  the  custom  of  Rome  was  in  fact 
the  same  as  that  of  Spain,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  customary  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl. 
V.  22,  p.  295)  assures  us  that,  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  ancient  tradition  still  forbade  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  feast  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  was  the  universal  custom  elsewhere.  Atha- 
nasius,  it  is  true,  if  the  treatise  in  question 
be  his  (On  the  Parable  of  the  Souer,  0pp.  iv. 
45),  says  that  Christians  met  together  on  the 
Sabbath  to  adore  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  consequently  does  not  invali- 
date Socrates'  testimony.  Socrates  also  (/.  c.) 
mentions  as  a  peculiar  custom,  that  at  Alex- 
andria, on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  Scriptures 
are  read  and  the  teachers  interpret  them,  and 
all  is  done  that  pertains  to  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation,  short  of  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries (travTa  to.  (Tvvd^eoos  yiyveTai  St'x"  ttjs  twv 
ixvarrtpiwv  TeAeTTJs).  The  words  of  Innocent  L 
(ad  Decentium,  c.  4),  that  on  the  Friday  and  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Holy  Week  no  sacraments  were 
to  be  celebi*ated,  because  those  two  days  of  the 
first  Holy  Week  were  spent  by  the  Apostles  in 
grief  and  terror,  probably  imply  that  in  ordinary 
weeks  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  other  days ;  and  in  the  so-called 
Comes  Hieronijmi  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  given 
for  Sabbaths  as  well  as  other  days  (see  Quesnel, 
Be  Jejunio  Sabbathi  Romae  celebrato).  On  the 
want  of  proper  offices  in  the  ancient  Sacramen- 
taries  for  the  Sundays  following  the  Ember-days, 
for  the  Thursdays  in  Lent,  and  for  the  Saturday, 
before  Palm  Sunday,  see  Krazer,  de  Liturgiis^, 
pp.  646  ff.    Cf.  Static. 

2.  Hours. — There  can  be  littletloubt  that  in  thet- 
apostolic  age  Holy  Communion  was  at  the  tim«-of 
the  evening  meal  (5f7irvov,  coena),  as  even  Baronius 
admits  (ad  ann.  34,  c.  61).  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  in  days 
when  Christianity  was  an  illicit  religion,  the 
peculiar  rite  of  Christian  communion  must  have 
been  celebrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
least  possible  attention.  St.  Paul's  "  breaking. of 
bread  "  in  the  Troad  (Acts  xx.  7,  8)  was  after 
nightfall,  and  the  service  was  not  over  at  mid- 
night. Pliny  .(^P-  X.  97)  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  meet  before  dawn. 
The  heathen  calumnies  mentioned  b}'  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tri/phone,  c.  10)  s'how  that  the 
meeting  of  Christians  took  place  after  uightfall'; 
and  the  same  custom  earne<i  them  the  epithets 
of  "  iatebrosa  et  lucifuga  natio,"  which  Miiiu- 
cius  Felix  (0<tai:ius,  c.  8)  tells  us  were  Uistowed 
upon  them.  Origen  too  (c.  Celsnni,  i .  3,  p.  5, 
Spencer)  tells  his  opponent  that  it  was  to  avoid 
the  death  with  which  they  w«fre  threatened  that 
Christians  comiiioiily  held  tlieir  meetings  in 
secrecy  and  darkness.  And  still  in  the  3rd 
century  we  find  Tertullian.  (Jyprian,  and  others 
■peaking  of  "  coetus  antehuiani,"  "  coiivocationes 
nocturnae,"  of  "  sacrificium  iiiatutiuumct  vew- 
jiertinum."  See,  for  instance,  'l'»;rtullian  <id  Uxo- 
rem,  ii.  4;  de  Corona  Mil.  c.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  it  seemii  to  bo  implied,  that  Cbri/v* 
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tians  communicated  at  the  evening  meal,  as  well  ' 
218  in  assemblies  before  dawn.  Cyprian  (arf  Cic<i- 

■  lium,  Ep.  6!-J,  cc.  15,  16)  refers  to  some  who 
■in  the  morning  sacrifice  used  water  only  in  the 
chalice,  lest  the  odour  of  wine  should  l>etray 
them  to  their  heathen  neighbours  ;  and  warns 
such  not  to  salve  their  conscience  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  complied  with  Christ's  command 
in  offering  the  mixed  chalice  when  they  came 
together  for  the  evening  meal  (ad  coonandum) 
at  which  the  rite  had  been  originally  instituted. 
This  no  doubt  implies  some  kind  of  communion 
both  morning  and  evening  ;  but  that  in  the  even- 
ing seems  to  have  been  rather  a  domestic  than  a 
public  rite  ;   for  Cyprian  expressly  says  that  at 

J  this  the  whole  congregation  (plebs)  could  not  be 

1  called  together,  so  as  to  make  the  rite — what  it 
ought  to  be — a  visible  token  to  all  of  their 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  And  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  though  it  was  no  doubt  fitting  that  Christ 
should  offer  at  eventide,  as  foreshadowing  the 
evening  of  the  world  and  being  the  antitype  of 
the  evening  passover-sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  6);  yet 
that  Christians  celebrated  »7t  the  mominrj  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  In  short,  he  clearly 
regards  the  morniug  as  the  proper  time  for 
public  and  solemn  communion. 

When   the   Church    received  its  freedom,  set 

I  hours  began  to  be  appointed  for  Holy  Communion. 

';  The  third  hour  of  the  day  (about  nine  o'clock), 
the  hour  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the 
apostles,  was  fixed  at  an  early  date  as  the  hour 
of  moruing  sacrifice  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
The  Liber  Pontipcnlis  attributes  to  Pope  Teles- 
phorus  (127-138)  the  decree,  "  ut  nullus  ante 
horam  tertiam  sacrificium  offerre  praesumeret ;  " 
and  this  statement  is  repeated  by  Amalarius  {de 
Eccl.  Off.  iii.  42)  and  others.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  the  decree  is  one  of  the  well-known 
forgeries.  The  same  regulation  is  attributed  by 
the  spurious  Gesta  Darrujsi  (see  Bona,  de  Beb.  Lit. 
i.  21,  §5)  to  Pope  Damasus  (366-384);  but  here 
too  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  authority. 
More  satisfactory  testimonies  are  the  following. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  died  a.d.  489,  says 
(Ap*  V.  17)  that  priests  held  divine  service  at 
the  third  hour ;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century  speaks  (Vita  yicetii)  of  the  third 
as  the  hour  when  the  people  came  together  to 
mass;  Gregory  the  Great  (m  EtHing.  Jloin.  37) 
»peaks  of  one  who  came  to  offer  the  sacrifice  at 
the  third  hour  ;  and  Theodulph  of  Orleans  (ob. 
821)  orders  (Ca/iit'dnfe,  c.  45)  that  private  masses 

:  ihould  not  be  said  on  the  Lord's  l)ay  with  so 
much  publicity  as  to  attract  the  ])eople  from  the 
high  or  jiuldic  mass,  which  was  canonically  celc- 

'  brated  at  the  third  hour.  That  on  ordinary  or 
ferial  days  mass  was  said  at  the  sixth  hour 
(twelve  o'clock)  as  late  as  the  TJth  century 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Honorius  of  Autnn 
(demma  Anitni>;  i.  c.  113);  but  this  practice 
8C«»ms  to  have  been  matter  of  custom  rather  than 
of  canonical  prescription.  On  fast-davs  the 
liturgical  hour  was  the  ninth,  probnblv  because 
the  ancient  ('hurch  was  uuwiliing  to  intrci^lute 
the  joyful  cucharistic  feast  into  the  earlv  hours 
of  a  fast-flay,  an  I  liccause  on  such  a  dav  it  was 
not  thons:ht  too  onerous  to  continue  fasting  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  aflern«vin  (Martene,  f/**  f\it. 
Anti'j.  1.  p.  108).  Kpiphanius  ( /•.■.r;«(.»iYib  F/cf**!',  c. 
22)  testifies   to   the    fact    that    throughout   the 

.  y<i*r  on  VVodnesday  nnd   Friday  the  Uturg^y  was 
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said  at  the  nintli  hour;  excepting  in  the  f\(\j 
days  between  Plaster  and  Pentecost,  and  on  the 
Epiphany  when  it  fell  on  We«lnesday  or  Friday; 
on  the.se  days,  as  on  the  Lord's  Day,  there  was 
no  fasting,  and  the  liturgy  was  said  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  (a<^'  (oodfv).. 

The  Council  of  Mentz,  quoted  by  Ivo  of  ChartreS 
(pt.  4,  c.  35),  desirer  %11  men  on  the  Ember-day« 
to  come  to  church  at  the  ninth  hour  to  mass. 
The  same  reasons  which  cause<l  the  mass  to  be 
deferred  at  other  fasting-seasons  applied  also  to 
Lent ;  hence  Ambrose,  preaching  in  Lent,  begs 
the  faithful  to  defer  eating  until  at'ter  the  tino« 
of  the  heavenly  banquet ;  if  they  had  to  wait 
until  evening,  the  time  was  not  so  very  loQg ; 
on  most  days  the  oblation  was  at  noon  (on  Psalm 
118  [119],  Scrrrt.  8,  0pp.  iv.  656,  ed.  Basle,  1567); 
and  Theodulph  (Cu/M<M/(i re,  c.  39)  says  that  thoM 
broke  the  Lenten  fast  who  ventured  to  eat  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  at  the  ninth  hour, 
an  hour  at  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  th« 
"  missarum  solemnia,"  as  well  as  "  respertina 
otlicia,"  were  celebrated. 

These  prescriptions  as  to  the  hours  of  mass,  as 
well  as  of  the  ordinary  offices,  have  long  ceased 
to  be  observed  :  in  the  Roman  Church  at  least 
mass  may  be  said  at  any  hour  from  dawn 
(aurora)  to  noon.  But  a  trace  of  the  ancient 
practice  is  found  in  the  following  rubric  (xv.§  2) 
of  the  Roman  missal  : — "  Missa  autem  Conven- 
tualis  et  Solemnis  sequent  ordine  dici  debet. 
In  Festis  duplicibus  et  semiduplicibus,  in  I>omi- 
nicis,  et  infra  Oct.,  dicta  in  Choro  hora  tertia. 
In  Festis  simplicibus  et  in  F'eriis  per  annum 
dicta  sexta.  In  Adventu,  Quadragesima,  Quatuer 
Teraporibus,  etiam  infra  Octavam  Pentecostes, 
et  Vigiliis  quae  jejunantur,  quamvis  sint  dies 
solemnes,  Missa  de  Tempore  debet  cantari  post 
nonam." 

The  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the 
night-time,  once — as  we  have  seen  — common  in 
the  Church,  ceased  at  an  early  date,  except  on 
certain  days  of  special  observance.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  Lord's 
Nativity.  A  Coptic  tradition  (mentioneil  by 
Bona,  It.L.  i.  21,  4)  ascribes  the  institution  of* 
nocturnal  communion  at  Christmas  and  Kpiphaiij 
to  the  Nicene  Council  ;  the  fact  may  perhaps 
have  been,  that  when  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity  was  transferred  from  the  sixth  of 
January  to  the  twenty -fit'th  of  December 
[Christmas],  the  nigiitiy  communion  was  con- 
tinued on  both  days.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacra* 
mentarv  (p.  5)  besides  the  mass  tor  the  Vigil  of 
the  Nativity,  said  at  the  ninth  hour,  is  one  fn 
Vi(fili(i  Ihmxini  in  ivcte,  that  is,  to  be  said  in  tke 
night  between  Christmas  Eve  and  Chris 
Day. 

A  nightly  communion  was  usual  in  snciMi 
times  on  the  night  of  the  "Sabbatum  Sanctum 
or  twister  Eve.  It  is  ])robably  to  this  cosi 
that  Tertollian  alludes  when  ((i</  Urorrm,  ii.  4) 
he  .<ays  that  a  heatheu  husband  would  not  per- 
mit a  Christian  wife  to  p;i.vi  tlie  night  from  hofll* 
on  the  Paschal  solemnities;  Jerome  (on  St, 
Afatt.  XXV.)  mentions  that  it  was  an  apostoHc 
tradition  on  Easter  Ere  not  to  dismiss  the  c«ll" 
grfgation  before  midnight;  and  Theodore  B*l- 
samon  (on  the  Council  in  Tmllo,  cnn.  9o)  write* 
that  persons  of  especial  piety  were  accustowed 
to  remain  in  the  churches  the  wh<de  of  th»t 
Sntardaj,  to  communicate  at  midnight,  aad  •! 
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ono  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  begin  Matins. 
The  Ordo  Bomanus  Vulgatus  also  orders  that  the 
people  should  not  be  dismissed  before  midnight, 
and  that  at  dawn  of  day  they  should  return  to 
the  churches ;  in  monasteries  it  enjoins  the  bells 
to  be  rung  as  soon  as  a  star  was  seen  in  the  sky, 
a  litany  to  be  chanted,  and  then  the  mass  to 
follow.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Ama- 
larius  (de  Divin.  Off.  iv.  c.  20 ;  of.  c.  40),  who 
savs  that  all  continue  fasting  until  night,  when 
the  mass  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  is  celebrated. 
Durandus  (Bationale,  vi.  c.  76)  says  that  the 
ancient  rite  was  observed  in  some  churches  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  In  modern  times  the  mass  of 
Easter  Eve  is  said  at  midday,  but  the  unchanged 
collects  still  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for- 
merly said  at  night. 

A  nocturnal  celebration  anciently  took  place 
also  in  the  night  between  the  Vigil  and  the  day 
of  Pentecost ;  hence  in  the  prayer  Communi- 
cantes  on  that  day  we  have  the  words,  "diem 
sacratissimam  Pentecostes  praevenientes "  (Gre- 
gorii  Sacram.  p.  97 ;  see  "Menard,  note  393). 
The  Ordo  Bomanus  provides  that  at  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  eve  the  vigil  service  or  mass  should 
begin,  and  should  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  ninth  hour. 

Four  times  in  the  year,  on  the  Saturdays  of 
the  Ember  weeks,  was  a  nightly  mass,  or  rather 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Saturday ;  hence, 
as  the  Jllicrologus  (c.  29)  observes,  the  Sundays 
which  tollow  the  Ember-days  have  no  proper 
offices  in  the  ancient  sacramentaries,  but  are 
called  Dominicae  vacantes ;  for  the  mass  which 
was  celebrated  late  on  the  Saturday  served  for 
the  Sunday  also.  So  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(a.d.  1095)  ordered  (can.  24)  that  the  fast,  if 
possible,  should  be  prolonged  through  the  Satur- 
day night,  that  the  mass  might  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Sunday  morning. 

In  some  cases,  when  we  read  of  missae  vespcr- 
tinae  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  30 ;  ///.  Aurel.  c.  29), 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  missa  does 
not  in  all  cases  imply  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  altar,  but  was  applied  also  to 
thfl  hour-offices.  Cf.  Mass  :  Maundy  Thurs- 
day :  and  p.  416. 

Frequency  of  Communion. 

An  ancient  rule  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in 
the  2l8t  canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (about 
A.D.  3u.'ji),  that  if  any  one  dwelling  in  a  town 
ftboaki  absent  himaelf  on  three  Sundays  from 
church,  he  should  be  for  a  time  suspended  from 
communion.  As  at  that  time  in  a  city  having 
A  bishop  Holy  Communion  was  administered  at 
leMt  every  Sunday,  and  non-comniuuicating  at- 
t«odaoce  wa&  unknown,  we  infer  that  weekly 
cotnmonion  wa«  the  rule  of  -the  Church,  to  fail 
in  which  was  to  be  unworthy  of  its  privileges. 
Thevlore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
testifies  (about  A.u.  68S)  that  in  his  lime  this 
WM  »till  the  rule  of  the  East.  In  the  Werit, 
»i;?u.H  of  a  relaxation  of  tiiis  rule  ap{>ear  at  a 
comparntirely  early  j^eriod.  Thus  the  Council 
of  Ajifde  [Agath«nKe]  in  the  year  .'iO^  laid  down 
th«  rule  (can.  18)  that  if  a  layman  did  not  com- 
mnnirate  at  lea^t  at  ChriHtman,  Eawler,  anfl  Whit- 
•gotide,  he  ihould  no  longer  be  reputed  a  (Jatho- 
\i^^    To  rtie  tame  effect  are  the  14th  canon  of 
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the  Council  of  Autun  (a.d.  670),  and  the  38th 
of  the  Excerpta  attributed  to  Egbert  of  York 
(A.D.  740).  Bede  (^Ep.  ad  Egbert,  p.  311,  ed.  1722) 
desires  his  correspondent  to  insist  strongly  on  the 
wholesome  practice  of  daily  communion,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  the  whole  East.  But  this,  he 
says,  in  consequence  ot  defective  teaching,  is  so 
far  from  being  the  custom  of  English  laymen, 
that  even  the  more  religious  among  them  do  not 
presume  to  communicate  except  at  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  ;  though  countless  innocent 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  old  v/omen,  do  not  scruple  to  communicate 
every  Lord's  Day,  and  perhaps  on  the  days  of 
Apostles  and  Mai-tyrs  besides,  as  Egbert  himself 
had  witnessed,  in  the  Roman  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

The  3rd  Council  of  Tours,  in  the  year  813,  laid 
down  (can.  50)  a  rule  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Agde ;  that  all  laymen,  not  disqualified  by 
heinous  sin,  should  communicate  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year.  The  Council  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  had  previously  (a.d,  788)  re-enacted  (^^c.  70) 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (c.  2)  which 
ordered  all  who  came  to  church  at  the  time  of 
service  but  declined  reception  to  be  suspended 
from  communion  until  they  should  amend  ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
revive  the  primitive  practice  which  led  to  the 
much  looser  rule  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (^de  Sacram.  v.  25) 
is  to  be  trusted,  some  Christians  at  least  of  the 
East  in  the  4th  century  communicated  only  once 
a  year,  and  he  complains  that  this  practice  had 
extended  to  his  own  community,  recommending 
himself  the  practice  of  daily  communion.      [C.j 

COMMUNION  BOOKS.  [Liturgical 
Books.] 

COMMUNION  OF  CHILDREN.  [Infant 

Communion.] 

COMMUNION  OF  THE'  SICK  [Sick, 
Visitation  of.] 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS.      [Monasti- 

CISM.] 

COMMISTIO   or   COMMIX  TIO.     In  the 

Roman  mis.sal,  after  the  breaking  of  the  Host 
[Fraction],  the  priest  places  a  particle  in  the 
chalice,  saying  secreto  :  "  Haec  commistio  et  con- 
secratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  fiat 
accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aeternam."  And 
this  practice  of  placing  a  particle  of  the  Host  in 
the  cup  appears  to  be  an  ancient  one,  and  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  consecration  [CONSiXRA- 
tfo.n].  It  is  found  in  t^e  liturgy  of  St.  .James 
(Nealc's  7'etralo;/ia,  p.  177),  where  the  ])riest, 
after  breaking  the  bread,  j)lace3  the  portion 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  in  the  chalice, 
saying,  "The  union  ((pcocis)  of  the  all-holy 
liotly  and  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633), 
CJinon  18,  orders  the  commixtion  (conjunctionem 
panis  et  calicis)  to  take  jilace  between  the  Lord's 
I'liiyor  an<l  the  Benediction.  [C] 

COMPATIIKS      AND      COMMATUES. 

[SI'ONiSOIW.] 

COMPKNDIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Com 
rikoNi;.] 
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COMPETENTES.    [Catechitmexs.] 

COMPIKONE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [CoM- 
PKN'DIKNSK.]  (1)  A.n.  7.")0,  held  in  Pipin's  place, 
passed  canons  respecting;  marriage,  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  &c.  (Labh.  Cone.  vi.  1094).  (2) 
A.D.  7.')7  (Kginhard),  or  T.^S  (Ado),  an  '••^sembiy 
or  "  placitum "  in  the  same  place,  mit  rather 
civil  than  ecclesiastical,  its  jxirjmse  being  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  Tassiio,  duke  ot"  the  Ba- 
varians, and  of  his  subjects  (j'*.  1 884).   [A.  W.  H.] 

COMPT.ETORIUM.  (1)  The  last  of  the 
Canonical  hours  of  prayer  [Houits  OF  Puayer]. 

(2)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite,  said 
at^.aud  anii  Vespers.  Sundays  have  two  at 
Lauds,  and  four  at  Vespers  ;  and  week  days  one, 
varying  with  the  day,  at  Lauds,  and  one,  un- 
•hanging,  at  Vesj)ers.  The  first  at  Lauds  on 
{  unday  is  "  Dominus  in  caelo,  paravit  sedem 
s  lam  ;  et  regnum  ejus  omnium  dominabitur. 
Kvr.  Kyr.  Kyr."  They  are  all  of  the  same 
ty;)e.  On  Festivals  the  number  varies  with  the 
ort  ce.  [H.  J.  H.] 

COMPLINE.    [Hours  of  Praykr.] 

COMPUTUS.     [Calendar.] 

CONCORDIA,  nurse  of  St.  Hippolytus, 
marryr  at  Rome,  Aug.  13  {Mart.  Bedae,  Usu- 
ardi  \.  [C] 

CONCORDIUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Spo- 
leto  under  Antoninus,  Jan.  1  (J/a/-<.  Rom.  Yet.^ 
Usuiirdi).  [C] 

CONCUBINAGE.— The  relation  between 
the  fexes  which  was  denoted  by  this  word  had, 
under  ihe  legal  system  with  which  the  early 
Chui  ch  was  brought  into  contact,  a  twofold  cha- 
racter. There  was  (1)  the  connexion,  temporarv, 
depending  on  caprice  only,  involving  no  obliga- 
tion-;, concubinage  in  the  modern  sense,  not  dis- 
tinguishable ethically  from  fornication.  But 
•  heie  was  also  (2)  a  concubinittns  recognised  by 
lion  an  law,  as  in  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pa/na  Fop- 
j.'WUj  which  had  a  very  different  character. 
Lerv'  the  cohabitation  was  permanent,  and  in- 
vt  Iv  ?d  therefore  reciprocal  obligations,  and, 
alh«  ugh  it  did  not  stand  on  the  same  level  as 
.1  lonnuhiiim,  and  did  not  entitle  the  issue  of  the 
tni)n  to  inherit  as  legitimate,  it  wiis  yet  re- 
g  ir«'ei',  somewhat  as  a  morganatic  marriage  is 
in  i'e.many,  as  involving  no  moral  degrada- 
tii  n.  In  dealing  with  this  last  form.  Christian 
fee'injj  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  recog- 
nising what  might  seem  a  half-marriage  onlv 
01  t.>e  lie  hand,  and  the  desire  to  sanction  anv 
»:'ion  >\h'ch  ful(ill<'(l  the  ]»rimary  condition  of 
marrii'ge  (  n  the  other.  The  (juestion  was  com- 
.•licite.l  .'>}■  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part, 
1  esr  ui  iois  were  contracted  with  women  who 
■yv  I  re  si:  vt  s  or  foreigners,  and  therefore  not 
i.i;'  nvae,  ai  d  that  consequently  to  have  placed 
t  ■.nn  ca  a  Uvcl  with  ronnuhia,  would  have  been 
tt«i:»  rolute  I  •n^snlUnnre  into  the  succession  of 
n-sor'i  fa.Me  or  noble  families.  Cases  where  the 
'Tian  w  !io  krpt  »he  connihina  had  a  wife  living, 
tboiigh  sanclionel  by  the  lax  morality  of  Komau 
8.  oie'y.  .'.dnittel,  of  course,  of  no  question,  and 
W  TO  icni  u.icol  .IS  adultery  (August.  Senn.  2'24). 
W  lerc  Thi  i.iau  was  unmarried  the  c.ise  was  dif- 
tCJ  i-nt.  Tl »;  Aj  os'olical  Constitutions,  on  the  one 
he.'.d  (v.ii.  i  '),  luM orisel  the  admission  to  bap- 


tism of  such  a  slave-concubine  belonging  to  an 
unbeliever,  if  she  were  faithful  to  the  one  mau 
with  whom  she  lived.  If  Marcia,  the  concubine, 
first  of  Quadratus,  and  afterwards  of  Commodus, 
who  is  known  to  have  favoured  the  Chiistians, 
had  ever  been  one  of  them,  it  must  have  been  bj 
Tirtue  of  some  such  rule.  The  cii.se  of  a  Chris- 
tian who  had  a  concubine  was  somewhat  more 
diflicult,  and  the  equity  of  the  Church's  judg- 
ment was  disturbed  by  consideratioiks  of  social 
exi)ediency.  If  she  was  a  slave  he  was  to  get 
rid  of  her,  apparently  without  being  bound  to 
make  any  provision  for  her  maintenance.  If  she 
were  a  free  woman,  he  was  either  to  marry  or 
dismiss  her  (Ajost.  Constf.  viii.  32).  So,  too,  at 
a  later  date,  we  find  Leo  the  Great  treating  this 
dismissal  of  a  mistress  followed  by  a  legal  mar- 
riage, not  as  a  "  duplicatio  conjugii,"  but  a  "  pro- 
fectus  honestatis"  {Epist.  92  ;  ad  Rustic.^  c.  5).* 
In  other  instances,  however,  we  trace  the  influence 
of  the  wish  to  look  ui»on  every  permanent  union 
of  man  or  woman  as  possessing  the  character  oi 
a  marriage  in  the  «yes  of  God,  and  therefore  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Thus  Augustine, 
speaking  of  a  concubine  who  promises  a  life-long 
fidelity,  even  should  he  csst  her  o^\  to  the  man 
with  whom  she  lived,  says  that  '^'  mcrito  duhitatnr 
utz-um  ad  }>er(ipicndum  haptismum  non  dcbeat 
admitti"  {Do  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  \9).^  The  first 
Council  of  Toledo  went  even  farther,  and  while 
it  excluded  from  communion  a  married  man  who 
kept  a  concubine,  admitted  one  who,  being  un- 
married, continued  faithful  to  the  one  woman 
with  whom  he  thus  lived  (1  C.  Tolet.  c.  17). 
The  special  law  forbidding  a  Jew  to  have  a 
Christian  wife  or  concul)ine  (3  C.  Tolet.  c.  14), 
implying,  as  it  does,  the  legitimacy  of  the  latter 
relation,  where  both  parties  were  Christians, 
shows,  in  like  manner,  that  it  was  thought  of  as 
ethically,  though  not  legally,  on  the  same  level 
as  a  connxibium. 

The  use  of  the  word  concttfnna  as  a  term  ot 
reproach  for  the  wives  of  the  clergy  who  were 
married,  was,  of  course,  a  logiol  deduction  from 
the  laws  which  forbade  that  marriage,  but  the 
unsparing  use  made  of  it,  as  by  Peter  Damiani  and 
Hildebrand,  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  that  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  this 
book.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CONFESSIO.  Originally  the  place  where  a 
saint  or  martyr  who  had  "  witnessed  a  good  con- 
fession "  for  Christ  was  buried,  and  tbence  the 
altar  raised  over  his  grave,  and  subsequently 
the  chapel  or  husilira  erected  on  the  hallowed 
spot.  From  its  subterranean  position  such  an 
altar  was  known  as  Kardfiaais  (Theojihan.  p. 
'M2)  or  descensus.  Of  these  subterranean  con- 
fe.^sioncs  we  have  examples  in  Rome  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Prisca,  St.  Martino  ai  Monti,  St. 


•  It  may  N'  qupstion«Hl,  however,  which  cla-ss  of  concu- 
bines, the  illicit  or  till-  legalist  d,  nrp  here  amtomplnt'd. 

»»  It  is  intprt'siliig  to  uoif,  in  thLs  h-nlty  of  jiulpniont, 
the  Infitnnce  «>f  a  t«'n<lpr  recoUectliin  of  one  with  whom 
Augustine,  U'fure  his  convention,  had  lived  in  thi.>  r«'la- 
tiut),  and  who  on  parting  fmni  him  made  a  df^laration 
thai  .•'he  would  llvv  »ith  no  one  else.  (^Cunff.  vi.  I.I.) 
She  was  !i|»|>ur»titly  a  ClirKtlan  ("  vovena  tibi."  9C.  Z'erj) 
and  .Monica,  though  t>ht  wished  her  son  to  mart)'  and  ^etlle 
renpectuhly,  does  not  seem  ti>  have  condenmt-d  the  union 
a.s  sinful,  and  adopWd  Adeodatus,  the  issue,  of  the  coo* 
nextoii,  into  her  wRrmc«t  affectiona. 


CONFESSIO 

Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  &c.,  and  above  all  in 
tne  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Not  unfrequently 
they  were  merely  imitative,  and  not  confessiones 
in  the  original  sense,  as  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  in  the  crypts  of  our  early  churches  in 
England.  Confessio  was  also  used  for  the  altar 
in  the  upper  church,  placed  immediately  above 
that  built  over  the  martyr's  grave,  sometimes 
covered  with  silver  plates  (Anastas.  §§  65-69, 
79,  80,  198),  and  its  ciborium,  or  canopy  (ib. 
§  65). 

Other  synonymous  terms  were  concilia  mar- 
tyrum,  memoriae  martijrum,  and  martyrid. 

Concilia  martyrum  is  applied  to  the  burial 
places  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs,  e.g., 
"  Hie  (Damasus)  martyrum  .  .  .  concilia  ver- 
sibus  ornavit"  (Anast.  §  54;  cf  Baron,  ad  aDU. 
259,  no.  24-).  Jerome  speaks  of  the  graves  the 
young  Nepotian  had  been  in  the  habit  of  de- 
corating with  flowers  as  ma.tyrum  conciliahula 
{Ep.  ad  J/elvet.  iii. ;  cf.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  22,  8). 
The  analogous  Greek  term  was  avyd^eis  twv 
fiapTvpwv  (Concil.  Gangr.  Can.  20). 

Mcrfwriae  martyrum  is  a  term  of  constant 
occurrence  in  early  Christian  writings  for  the 
memorial  chapel  of  a  saint  or  martyr,  also  called 
ceila  (August,  de  Cir.  Lei,  xxii.  7,  lU;  cont. 
Faustin.  xx.  c.  21 ;  Serm.  de  Dicer  sis,  101 ;  Op- 
tatus  cont.  Parrnen.  ii.  32).  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  term  was  mdrtyrium,  fxapTupiov 
(Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  iii.  48;  Soc.  iv.  18  [the 
martyrium  of  St.  Thomas  at  Edessa] ;  ib.  23 
[the  martyria  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Eome]).  The  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  where 
she  lay  buried,  in  which  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedou  was  held,  is  styled  in  the  acts  of  that 
council  fxapivpiov  Eixp-qfilas  (cf.  Soc.  vi.  6);  and 
that  erected  by  Constantine  over  our  Lord's 
sepulchre  on  Calvary,  ^aprvpiov  SouTTjpos,  hva- 
(TTaaiws,  &c.  (Euseb.  iv.  de  Vit.  Const.  40-49, 
&c.  Cf.  Concil.  Laod.  canon  8.)  The  word 
tropaea,  to  Tp6iraia  tuu  aTro(rT6\(ifv,  is  used  by 
Caius,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25,  for  the  tombs 
of  SS.  P'ter  and  Paul  in  the  Roman  cemeteries. 
[Cella  Memoriae.] 

The  Cod.  Theod.  (Z>e  Sepulchro  violato,  lex  vii) 
contains  an  express  sanction  for  the  erection 
of  a  "martyrium"  in  memory  of  a  saint,  and 
the  addition  of  such  buildings  as  might  be 
desired.  [E.  V.] 

CO>fFKSSIOy,  LITURGICAL  (Confessio, 
Apolo/i't,  SfioXoyia). 

The  acknowledgment  of  sin  made  publicly  in 
certain  services  of  the  Church.- 

L  The  Confession  precedlwj  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist. — It  is  so  natural  to  confess  sin 
and  unworthiness  before  engaging  in  so  solemn 
an  act  as  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
we  scarcely  need  to  search  for  precedent ;  yet  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Christian 
prfrsbyters  borrowed  tlie  custom  of  coufeshing  sin 
befVire  the  Eucharistic  celebration  from  the 
Jewish  priests,  who  before  sacrificing  confessed 
their  sin  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  Verily,  O 
I^)rd,  I  have  sinneil,  I  have  done  amiss  and  dealt 
wickedly ;  I  repent  and  am  ashamed  of  my 
doings,  nor  will  I  ever  return  unto  them."  See 
Morinus  de  I'ocnitent.  lib.  ix.  ii.  c.  21,  §  4;  liux- 
torf  de  Synatj,  Jvulwa,  c.  20. 

Whether  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
ficiog    priest    were  followed    or   not,    no   doubt 
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the  same  feeling  which  prompted  the  use  of 
the  Psalm  Judica  [26th]  in  the  early  part  of  the 
liturgy  caused  also  the  use  of  a  public  general 
confession  by  the  priest  and  ministers  before  the 
altar. 

In  many  Greek  liturgies  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  and  unworthiness  forms  part  of  the 
office  of  the  prothesis,  said  in  the  sacristy  before 
entering  the  sanctuary  :  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
James,  for  instance,  the  priest  adopts  the  words 
of  the  publican,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner," and  of  the  prodigal,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven  and  in  Thy  sight."  The  words  of  the 
prodigal  are  also  adopted  at  greater  length  iu 
the  opening  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 

For  the  West,  many  forms  of  the  liturgical 
confession,  or  apologia,  of  the  priest  about  to 
celebrate  are  given  by  Menard  (on  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  p.  242) ;  and  by  Bona  (de  Rch. 
Lit.  ii.  c.  1,  §  1).  Menard  states  that  these  were 
formerly  used  before  the  offertory,  with  which 
the  Missa  Fidelium  began ;  but  in  the  Missa 
Lili/rici  and  some  others,  these  apologiae  are 
directed  to  be  said  immediately  before  the  Introit, 
while  the  Gloria  in  Excdsis  and  the  Gradual 
are  chanted  by  the  choir.  But  the  ancient  for- 
mularies of  the  Roman  Church  contain  no  trace 
of  a  confession  in  a  set  form  to  be  made  publicly 
at  the  beginning  of  mass.  The  ancient  Urdines 
jRomani  only  testify  that  the  celebrant  after  pay- 
ing his  devotions  before  the  altar  in  a  low  voice, 
with  bowed  head  besought  God's  pardon  for  his 
own  sins.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  attribute 
the  introduction  of  this  rite  to  Pope  Pontianus  or 
Pope  Damasus.  The  very  diversity  of  the  form 
and  manner  in  saying  the  confession  in  different 
churches  shows  that  no  form  was  prescribed  by 
any  central  authority,  but  that  the  several 
churches  followed  independent  usages. 

The  usual  place  for  the  liturgical  confession 
before  mass  is  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar  ;  but 
there  was  anciently  considerable  diversity  of 
practice  ;  for  the  confession  was  sometimes  made 
(as  in  the  East)  in  the  sacristy,  sometimes  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  presbytery.  A  peculiar  custom,  probably 
derived  from  ancient  times,  was  long  maintained 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  that  the 
celebi-ant  should  make  his  confession  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin  (Martene  de  Ritibus  Eccl. 
lib.  i.  c.  4,  art.  2). 

II.  In  the  Matin  office. — Something  of  the 
nature  of  confession  of  sin  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  matin  office  from  very  early  times. 
This  custom  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  synagogue,  which  has,  in  the 
ancient  "  Eighteen  Prayers,"  the  form,  "  Have 
mercy  upon  us,  0  our  Father,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed ;  pardon  us,  for  we  have  sinned.  Look, 
we  beseech  Thee,  on  our  afilictions;  heal,  0 
Lord,  our  infirmities."  Very  similarly,  tlie 
(Jreek  matin  office  has,  "  O  most  Holy  Trinity, 
have  mercy  on  us ;  purify  us  from  our  ini- 
quities, ;ind  |)ardon  our  sins.  Look  down  upon 
us,  O  ll(dy  One;  heal  our  infirmities."  (Free- 
man, I'rincijilcs  of  /'ivine  Service,  i.  64  fl"). 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  4th  century 
the  early  matin  office  of  many  Eastern  churches 
began  with  a  confession;  for  St.  Basil  (E}>.  6:5, 
J).  843,  ed.  Paris  1618)  describes  the  early 
matins  of  the  church  of  Neo-('aesarea  in  the  lol 
lowing  manner.     The   people,  ho  says,  at   early 
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dawn  seek  the  house  of  prayer,  and,  after  con- 
fession made  with  sighing  and  tears  to  God, 
rising  at  length  from  tlieir  prayer  pass  to 
the  chanting  of  the  Psalms.  It  appears  then 
that  a  public  liturgical  confession  commence<i 
the  matin  office  in  the  days  of  St.  Basil,  and  he 
expressly  states  that  this  practice  was  consonant 
with  that  of  other  churches  known  to  him. 

In  tlie  Western  matin  office  the  confession  is 
made  in  the  form  called  Confitlop.  (q.  v.)  from 
its  first  word. 

III.  Confession  of  past  sins  formed  also  one  of 
the  preliminaries  of  baptism,  as  we  learn  from 
TertuUian,  de  Jlaptismo,  c.  20.     See  Baitism. 

IV.  An  instance  of  a  profession  of  faith,  com- 
monly called  a   confession,   is   the   f\)llowing  : — 

In  all  liturgies  of  the  Alexandrine  f imily,  and 
in  many  other  Oriental  liturgies  there  is  fount!, 
immediately  before  communion,  a  confession,  or 
declaration  of  faith  by  the  recipient,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  now  really  and  truly  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  For  instance,  in 
the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Litt.  Orient,  i. 
2.')),  the  priest,  holding  the  elements,  says,  "  The 
Holy  Body  and  precious,  pure,  true  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  our  God.  Ainen.  This 
IS  in  very  truth  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Kmmanuel 
our  God.  Anicn."  Compare  the  Coptic  St. 
Gregory  (Ren.  i.  36)  ;  the  Greek  St.  Basil  (i.  83)  ; 
St.  Gregory  (i.  122),  and  other  passages.      [C] 

CONFESSOR.    [Penitentiauy.J 

CONFESSOR.     (•Omo\o777t^s.) 

1.  One  who  has  confessed  Christ  by  suffering 
death  for  Him.  [Martvr.]  Thus,  St.  Ambrose 
(ad  Gratianum,  ii.  p.  63,  ed.  Basil,  1567)  speaks 
of  the  deaths  of  confessors. 

2.  One  wlio  has  borne  for  Christ  suffering 
short  of  death.  Pseudo-Cyprian  (de  Dnplici  Mar- 
tyrio,  c.  31)  says  that  the  C'hurch  ^*  martyrcs 
appellat  eos  qui  violenta  morte  deeesserunt,  con- 
fessores  qui  constanter  in  cruciatibus  ac  minis 
mortis  professi  sunt  nomen  Domini  Jesu."  In 
this  sense  Celerinus  (Cy{)riani  Epist.  21,  c.  4,  ed. 
Hartel)  speaks  of  Severianus  and  all  the  confessors 
who  liad  passed  from  Carthage  to  Rome;  and 
Sozomen  (//.  E.  i.  10)  speaks  of  the  number  of 
confessors  (b^jLoKoy-qroiv)  who,  after  the  cessation 
of  persecution,  adorned  the  churches,  as  Hosius 
of  Coniova  and  Paphnutius  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  word  confessor  is  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  for  one  who  shews  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
his  ordinary  life,  "qui  pacifica  et  bona  et  justa 
secundum  praeceptum  Ciiristi  loquitur,  Chri«itum 
cottidie  coutitctur "  (Cyprian,  Epist.  13,  c.  .")). 
So  Theodore  Balsamon  (on  C  <n.  A/ostol.  62,  p. 
•j6."))  says  that  the  Church  desires  all  its  ortho- 
dox members  to  be  confessors  (SiioKoyrjrds)  of 
the  faith.  Hence,  in  later  times  it  came  to  desig- 
nate persons  of  «listinguished  holines.s,  who  had 
jiassed  to  their  rest  without  violence  or  torture. 
Pseuilo-Kgbert  (  Excerpt iont's,  c.  28 ;  a  work  not 
earlier  than  the  9th  century)  speaks  of  *' .sancti 
Pntres,  quos  Coufossores  nuncupavimus,  id  est, 
cpiscopi,  presbyteri  qui  in  castitate  servierunt 
1)lm)"  (I)ucange  s.  v.  Confessor;  Suicer  s.  v. 
i/i>  A  0717x^71). 

4.  In  the  Gregorian  S(t'  rjnwntdry,  Feria  iv. 
post  Palmas  (p.  63,  ed.  Menard),  we  have  the 
i'ollowing :  "Oremus  et  pro  onuiibus  episcopis, 
presbyteris,  diaconibus,  subdiaconibus,  aoolvthis, 
exorcistis,  leetoribus,  ostiariis,  cvnfessurUni',  vir- 


dnibus,  viduis,  et  pro  omni  populo  sancto  Dei. 
The  order  of  words  shews  that  the  confessors 
here  are  persons  of  inferior  dignity,  and  Menard 
(ad  locum)  supposes  chanters  to  be  intended  who 
confess  God  by  singing  His  praise.  See  the  first 
council  of  Toledo,  cc.  6  and  9,  where  the  word 
'confessor'  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar  sense, 
the  latter  canon  forbidding  a  professed  religious 
woman  to  sing  antiphons  in  her  house  with  a 
confessor  or  servant  in  the  absence  of  bishop  or 
presbyter.  (Menard  u.  s.)  [C] 

C(JNFIRMATION.  The  rite  now  known 
by  this  name  presents  a  singular  instance  of  the 
continued  use  of  a  symbolic  act  in  the  midst  of 
almost  every  possible  diversity  of  practice,  be- 
lief, and  even  terminology.  The  one  common 
element  throughout  has  been  the  imposition  of 
hands,  as  the  sign  of  the  bestowal  of  some  si)iri- 
tual  gift.  Id  all  other  respects  it  will  be  seen 
there  hare  been  indefinite  variations. 

The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  brings 
before  us  two  special  instances  of  the  i-nlQ«ri^ 
Tuu  x^'P'^"  (Acts  viii.  12-17,  xix.  5,  6).  In 
both  it  follows  upon  baptism,  is  administered  by 
apostles,  as  distinguished  from  presbyters  or 
deacons,  and  is  followed  by  special  supernatural 
manifestations  of  spiritual  gifts,  perhaps  by  their 
permanent  posses.^ion.  It  was  not  directly  con- 
nected with  any  appointment  to  any  office  in  the 
Church,  though  office  might  follow  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  bestowed.  It  was  therefore 
distinct  from  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  which 
such  offices  were  conveyed  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3), 
as  it  was  from  that  which  was  the  medium  of  a 
miraculous  healing  power  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  the  body  (Mark  xvi.  18,  Acts  ix.  12,  17). 
The  act  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  2  Tim. 
i.  6,  seems  to  hover  between  the  bestowal  of  a 
charisnm  and  the  appointment  to  an  office.  The 
position  in  which  the  *' laying  on  of  hands"  meets 
us  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  leaves  it  open  to  take  it  in  its 
most  generic,  or  in  either  of  its  specific  senses, 
with,  perhaps,  a  slight  balance  in  favour  of  con- 
necting it  with  the  act  which  alway.s,  or  in  some 
cases,  sujiervened  on  baptism.  The  absence  of 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  baptisms  recorded  lu 
Acts  ii.  41,  xvi.  15,  33,  and  elsewhere  receives  a 
natural  explanation  in  the  fact  that  there  the 
baptizer  was  an  apostle,  and  that  it  was  accord- 
ingly taken  for  granted. 

Beyond  this  the  N.  T.  gives  us  no  information. 
Tiie  "unction"  (xpifna)  of  1  John  ii.  27,  the 
"am^inting"  of  2  Cor.  i.  21,  the  "sealing"  of  2 
Cor.  i.  22,  Kph.  i.  l!i,  iv.  30,  can  hardly  1h^  thought 
of  as  referring  to  a  ritual  act,  though  such  an 
act  may  at  a  very  early  perioil  have  been  brought 
into  use  as  a  symbol  of  the  thought  which  the 
words  themselves  exj)r«;ssed.  Even  then  it  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  the  "seal"  means  bap- 
tism itself  or  some  rite  that  followed  it.  A  like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  use  of  the  word 
"seal"  in  the  story  quoted  by  Eu.->ebius  (//.  E. 
iii.  23),  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  c.  14). 

When  we  pass  to  the  age  of  TertuUian  the  case 
Ii  difTerent.  A  distinct  mention  is  made  (1)  of 
anointing,  (2)  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  a.s  fol- 
lowing .so  close  upon  baptism  as  to  seem  almo.st 
part  of  the  same  rite  rather  than  a  distinct  one, 
the  latter  act  being  accompanied  by  a  special 
prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (TertulL 
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de  Bapt.  c.  7  ;  de  Hesurr.  Carii^  c.  8).  Cyprian, 
in  like  manner,  recognises  the  practice,  contend- 
ing that  it  follows  rightly  upon  a  valid  baptism, 
but  is  not  enough,  in  the  case  of  heretical, 
and  therefore  invalid,  baptism,  to  admit  those 
who  received  it  to  full  communion  with  the 
church.  He  applies  to  it,  as  to  baptism,  the  word 
"sacramentum,"  but  obviously  not  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  a  later  theology  (Epist.  72,  ad 
Stephan.).  In  these  passages,  it  will  be  observed, 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  baptizer  and 
the  layer-on  of  hands.  Both  acts  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  performed  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  person.  In  practice,  of  course,  the 
usage  of  the  3rd,  possibly  of  the  2nd,  century, 
which  fixed  on  Easter  as  the  great  baptismal 
season,  allowing  it  at  other  times  only  in  cases 
of  urgent  nued,  would  make  this  combination 
ordinarily  a  very  practicable  one.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  provide  for  the  exceptions,  and 
this  was  done  accordingly  by  the  Council  of  Elvira 
(c.  77),  which  ordered  that,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  a  deacon,  "  sine  epi- 
scopo  vel  presbytero,"  the  bishop  "  per  benedic- 
tionem  perficere  debet."  *  Jerome,  in  like  man- 
ner, but  with  a  more  rigid  limitation  of  the  act 
of  imposition  to  the  higher  order,  recognised  it 
as  a  long-standing  usage  of  the  church.  Bishops 
used  to  travel  round  their  dioceses  in  order  to  lay 
their  hands,  "  ad  invocationcm  Sancti  Spiritus," 
on  those  who  had  been  baptized  only  by  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  (c.  Lucifer,  c.  4).  One  or  two 
facts  may  be  noted  at  this  stage  of  expansion, 
(1)  that  immediate  supernatural  results  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  sequel  to  the 
act  of  imposition,  but  that  it  is  still  connected, 
as  in  the  apostolic  age,  with  the  thought  of  spi- 
ritual gifts  of  some  kind;  (2)  that  while  it  is 
still  in  theory  a  rite  which  may  be  administered 
immediately  after  even  infant  baptism,  its  limi- 
tation to  the  ej)iscopal  order  tended  to  interpose 
an  interval  of  uncertain  length  between  the  two. 
A  Spanish  council  in  A.D.  5tj9(C.  J.ucens.)  recog- 
ULses  the  fact  that  there  were  some  churches 
which  the  bishop  could  not  possibly  visit  every 
year.  Gradually,  especially  in  Western  Europe, 
the  negligence  or  the  secular  engagements  of  the 
bishop  prolonged  this  interval.  The  East,  how- 
ever. Kith  its  characteristic  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, refused  to  separate  what  the  primitive 
Church  had  joined,  and  infant  baptism,  infant 
confirmation,  infant  communion,  follow,  in  its 
practice,  in  immediate  sequence.  Even  in  the 
lioman  Church  the  sacramentaries  of  Gelasius 
and  Gregory  unite  the  first  two  ordinances.  It 
was  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  eminent  ritual- 
ists of  that  Church,  till  the  l.'Uh  century,  that 
the  two  ordinances  were  permanently  separated, 
and  a  perio<l  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  al- 
lowed to  intervene.  Of  what  may  be  called  the 
modern,  Protestant  idea  of  confir»iation,  as  the 
ratification  by  the  baptized  child,  when  he  has 
attained  an  age  capable  of  deliberate  choice,  of 
the  promises  made  for  him  by  his  sponsors,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  Christian  antiquity.'' 

»  It  U  singular  that  iho  canon,  htrictly  InU-tpreted, 
•eeoja  tn  Hanction  the  pfrrorni.iiicf!  of  the  act  implied  in 
the  •' p'TfloTf "  by  a  prt-hbytt-r  a*  woU  as  by  a  bishop. 
But  the  dfcrwuof  ajutjciJH  will  »c\(\om  bear  IntcrprcUtion 
with  thf!  uiiniitciK-M  «>f  .4  HiH'cial  plead-  r. 

>>  Ih'-  A|xmt<(licO<r»ntiuiti<.nH,  It  ih  tni*-.  upcak  of  tho 
■ocred  cbrixm  as  ^«^<uwai«  -nn  6/xoAo>io«  (ill.  17J;  but  it 


A  special  aspect  of  confirmation  presents  itself 
in  connection  with  the  reception  into  the  Church 
of  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics. 
With  the  exception,  and  that  only  for  a  time,  of 
the  African,  that  baptism,  if  formally  complete, 
was  recognised  as  valid.  But  the  case  was  other- 
wise with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Only  in  the 
Catholic  Church  could  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  be 
thus  imparted  (August,  de  Bapt.  c.  Donat  ii. 
16),  and  so,  even  if  the  heretical  sect  had  its 
bishops,  and  they  administered  the  rite,  it  was 
treated  as  null  and  void.  When  those  who  had 
been  memliers  of  such  a  community  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  confirmation, 
including  the  anointing  as  well  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  was  at  once  theoretically  indispensable, 
in  its  sacramental  aspect,  and  became  practically 
conspicuous  as  the  formal  act  of  admission 
(2  C.  Constant,  c.  7 ;  1  C.  Araus.  c.  8;  Siricius, 
Epist.  i.  1  ;  Leo,  h'pist.  37,  c.  2).  It  follows, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  that,  according  to 
the  general  practice,  and  yet  more,  the  ideal,  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries,  the  office 
of  confirming  was  pre-eminently  an  episcopal 
one.  But  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  it  was  not 
so  exclusively.  It  did  not  depend  for  its  validity 
upon  episcopal  administration.  As  baptism  was 
valid,  though  administered  by  a  layman,  so  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  in  case  of  urgency,  was 
valid,  though  administered  by  a  priest.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  22),  at  least  one  part 
of  the  rite,  the  anointing,  is  assigned  to  either 
priest  or  bishop,  and  the  practice  was  retained 
by  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  In  the  West,  the 
exception  was  recognised  as  legitimate  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  e.  g.  in  that  of  a  possessed  or  dying 
person  (I  C.  Araus.  c.  2  ;  Innocent,  Epist.  1  ad 
Decent. ;  0.  Epaon,  c.  86).  In  these  instances, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  a  special  delegation 
of  authority  was  either  required  or  implied. 
The  letters  of  Leo  {Ep.  88  ad  Gall.)  and  Gelasius 
{Epist.  9  ad  Episc.  Lucan.),  forbidding  the  prac- 
tice, "per  impositiones  manuum  fidelibus  bap- 
tizandis,  vel  conversis  "ex  haeresi  Paracletum 
Sanctum  Spiritum  tradere "  (Leo  /.  c.)  may  be 
received  as  evidence  that  the  practice  was  be- 
coming more  or  less  common,  even  without  that 
authority,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  episcopal  order,  to  restrain  it. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  a  trace  of  the 
old  combination  at  one  time  and  place  of  the  two 
ceremonies,  baptism  and  the  imposition  of  hands, 
which  were  afterwards  separated,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  anointing,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  connecting  link  between  the  two,  was, 
at  a  later  period,  attached  to  each.  Innocent, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted  (ac?  Decent,  c.  3), 
marks  out  the  limits  within  which  the  priest 
might  act.  In  the  absence,  or  even  in  the.presence 
of  the  bishop,  he  might  anoint  the  baptized  child 
with  the  holy  chrism,  provided  always  that  the 
chrism  itself  liad  been  consecrated  by  a  bishoj), 
but  he  was  not  to  sign  him  on  the  forehead. 
That  was  reserved  for  llic  bishoj)s,  when,  by  im- 
position of  hands,  they  bestowed  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  [E.  H.  P.] 


is  que^tl(»nablo  wbclhir  tills  nicans,  an  Ulnnhmn  UHncrfa 
(xli.  3).  arotilinimiii)tiuiinmti'Hpiirt  of  the  coiiijineth  iDiwIc 
wlih  fJfxi  in  li.ipiiHiii.  The  unulo^^ouH  use  of  tlic  word 
«T</»payn  ((,'mi»U.  AjM/et.  vii.  '22)  woulfl  Mccrii  U>  imply  that 
it  '.vas  the  »«al,  tho  ajnHmiution  of  Gud'H  i)rouiiiteb: 
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CONFITEOR.  The  form  of  general  con-  |  hoc  ut  populus  H<lelis  opera  religionis  iu  ea  rit€ 
fession  of  sins  made  in  the  offices  of  the  Church,  cxercere  posbit  "  (Ferraris'  Prorata  Biblicfthect, 
fto  called  from  its  first  word.    This  is  prescribed  •    iii.     157).        "When     we    sanctify    or    hallow 

(1)  At  the  beginning  9f  the  mass  when  the  churches,  that  which  we  do  is  to  testify  that  we 
priest  .says  it  standing  at  the  steps  of  the  altar,  '  make    them    places    of   public    resort,    that    we 


profunde  inclinatus." 

(2)  At  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  other  times. 

(.'^)  At  the  administration  of  Extreme  Unction. 

(4)  Previous  to  the  absolution  "in  articulo 
mortis." 

(f))  In  the  daily  office  at  Compline  ;  and  at 
Prinle  when  the  ollice  is  not  double. 

Sacramental  confession  is  also  directed  to  begin 
with  the  opening  words  of  the  "  Confiteor." 

It  is  ])r»'face<l  by  the  versicle  "  Deus  in  adju- 


invest  God  Himself  with  them,  that  we  sever 
them  from  common  uses "  (Hooker,  Ecc.  P. 
V.  16).  "By  the  consecration  of  a  church,  the 
ancients  always  mean  the  dev<,tiwj  or  sctlinj 
it  itpnrt  for  Divine  service"  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
viii.  9).     Compare  Bknkdiction. 

It  seems  almost  a  neces.sity  to  men  to  have 
their  places  of  common  worship  recognizeu  and 
accustomed.  That  those  places  should  not  onlv 
ac(|uire  sacredness  of  association  by  use,  bu^ 
should    previously    have    imparted    to    them    iQ 


torium,"  &c.,  and  is  said  alternately  by  the  priest  j  some  sort  a  sacredness  of  object,  seems  also 
and  congregation,  who  each  respond  with  a  consonant  with  natural  religion.  The  fornor 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  other,  called  |  more  clearly,  and  yet  the  latter  also,  implicitly, 
"  Misereatur,"  from  its  first  word;  in  addition  is  found  in  all  ages,  a  feature  of  all  religions, 
to  which  the  prie.st  pronounces  a  short  formula  j  rude  and  civilized,  the  same  with  all  classes,  of 
of  absolution,  similarly  called  "  Indulgentiam,"  diverse  nations,  however  widely  separated;  as 
over  the  people.  This  act  is  sometimes  called  in  exemplified  in  groves,  sacred  stones,  pillars, 
rubrics '*  giving  the  absolution."  I  altars,  temples,  pagodas.     It   seems  the  dictate 

Clear  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Penitential  of,  of  natural  piety  that  we  should  express  thanks 
Egbert  of  Vork,  A.D.  I'M),  who  prescribes  a  form  ,  to  God  on  the  first  use  of  anything.  Greeks, 
of  words  closely  resembling  the  "  Confiteor,"  |  Romans,  Jews,  had  their  consecrations  of  houses, 
as  introductory  to  sacramental  confession  ;  and  cities,  and  walls,  not  by  words  only,  but  with 
the   "  Benedictio  super   poenitentem  "  is  only  a  I  symbolical  actions  and  sacred  rites.     (See  Deut. 


slightly  diHerent  version  of  the  ''  Misereatur.' 
A  similar  form  is  given  by  Chrodegang,  bishop 
of  Metz  A.D.  742,  who  describes  the  order  in 
which  Prime  was  to  be  said,  to  the  following 
effect.  When  the  clerks  come  together  to  sing 
Prime  in  the  church,  the  office  itself  being  com- 
pleted, let  them  give  their  confessions  before  the 
50th  [51st]  Psalm,  saying  in  turn,  "Confiteor 
Domino  et  tibi,  frater,  quod  peccavi  iu  cogita- 
tione  et  in  locutione  et  in  opcre  :  propterea  precor 
te,  ora  pro  me."  To  which  the  resfmnse  is  given, 
*'  Misereatur  tibi  omnipotens  Deus,  indulgeat 
tibi  pcccata  tua,  liberet  te  ab  omni  malo,  con- 
servet  te  in  omni  bono,  et  j)erducat  te  ad  vitam 
aeteruam  ; "  to  which  the  other  answers.  Amen. 


XX.  5 ;  Psalm  xxx.  Title,  A  J'siilm  and  Song 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  House  of  David ;  Nch. 
xii.  27  ;  Du  Cange,  Constantinoi>olis  Otristian'X, 
i.  3,  "  Urbis  Enctienia ;"  Lewis,  Historical  Kssay 
upon  the  Consecration  of  Churches,  London  1719, 
c.  iii.) 

From  thvi  expressions  "  before  the  Lord,"  "  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.),  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  "the  patriarchs  had 
places  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  con- 
secrated, as  it  were,  to  His  service."  (Blunt's 
Scnpt.  Coinc.  p.  8.)  Something  like  a  form 
of  consecration  is  in<licated  in  Gen.  xxi.  33, 
xxviii.  IG,  17,  18,  where  the  Vulgate  rendering 
"  titulum  "  has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the 
In  Micrologus  de  Eccl.  Obscrv.  [jjrobably  about  term,  as  equivalent  to '  church,'  common  in  early 
1080]  a  form  still  more  closely  resembling  the  Christian  writers.  The  consecration  of  the 
present  is  given,  and  the  3rd  Council  of  Ravenna,  tabernacle  is  narrated,  Exod.  xl.,  and  given  with 
A. D..  1314,  orders  that  throughout  the  province  further  details  in  Josephus  iii.  9.  The  dedica- 
of  Ravenna  the  "Confiteor"  shall  be  said  in  the  ,  tion  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  is  contained  in 
form  used  at  the  j)resent  time.  Since  the  pub-  1  Kings  viii. ;  which  furnishes  Hooker  {Eccl. 
lication  of  the  missal  of  Pius  V.  there  has  been  Pol.  v.  12-16)  with  several  of  his  arguments  for 
complete  imitorniity  in  this  i*espect  throughout  the  consecration  of  Christian  churches.  The 
the  Roman  obedience.  For  examples  of  early  i  dedication  of  the  second  temple  by  Zorubbabel  is 
forms  of  confession  see  Bona,  dc' i?<'/>.  Z,t7. ;  Mar- j  told  in  Ezra  vi.  It3;  the  purification  and  re- 
tene,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Rit.  lib.  i.  &c.  Compare  j  dedication  of  the  same  by  Judas  Maccabat^us,  in 
Confp:.ssion.  [H.  J.  H.]    I  1   Mace.  iv.  41-44,  54,  5«i,  57,  59.     The  de<lica- 

CONFRACTORIUM.      An   anthem  in    the    f'""  "/"  Herod's  beautiful  temple  is  narrated  by 

Ambrosian   mi.s.sal  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host.  •  ^^^^P^";!  ^^''   ^^- .    ^^  "^•'»g°'^^-^^"\»^^^''^  ♦^'*^^' 

Uii     I  .•  i     »i      /^         1      e  but    still    recocnized  and    allowed   to  possess  a 

usually  has   some   reference  to  the  do.-pel   of  ,    ,  '  .   •     .i  i  •   i      f         »»  • 

41  „  ...  ''  r,i    I    UT  sacred  character,  were  certam  "high  places     in 

the  uav.  11.  J,  H.  i,  ,i-ii-*  ^aui  u 

.-,„•,,--  ,  A    ,       .  ,         .  the  aute-Babvk)nish   history  of  the  Jews,  known 

tONON,    martyr    at    Icnium    under   Aure-  j^  ^.^^^^  ^-^^^^  „,  irpoctvxal,  and  the  numerous 

lian,   May   29  (.Mart.   Usuardi);    March  5  (Cti/.  j  synagogues  in  Palestine  an<l  elsewhere. 

liyzant.).  [C.J  •  ('i,ristl.iiiity  rose  out  of  Juda.sni,  supplanting 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES  (CoH-  only   what    was    j.eculiar   to    that    system,  and 

secratio,    Dcdiratio;  Gr.  atttifpuyrrfs,    Euseb.     i'i7.  inheriting  all   that   was  of  natural    piety.     The 

Const,  iv.  <iO  ;  iyKalvia,  il>.  iv.   -13;  cf.  kyidr^Kfy,  Divine  Fnunlor  of  Christianity  sft  the   example 

Procop.  dc  Acdif.  Justiniani.  i.  3).  to  all   His  f'ollowers  in   His  constant  atteiuiance 

The  essential  iilea  of  consecratii>n  vi  oxpre-sed  at  th«'  ackn<'wledgod  places  of  worship,  and  es- 

in   the    following     ])arngraphs  :  — "  Con-«'cr:itio  p«*cially  in  His   going   up   to   Jerusjilem   at   the 

Ecclesiae  est  tledicatio  ejusdom  ad   cuifnin    livi-  f'i?a.>«t  of  the  I)i' lication.      The  apostles  used  the 

num   special!  ritu   t'acta  u  U'gitiino  tiiiid.ttro,  ad  con>ecratv.l  teinplu  as  long  as  it  was  j»ermitted 
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fhera  to  do  so,  and  everywhere  else  they  found 
the  synasjogues  or  churches  made  ready  to  their 
hands,  needing  no  new  consecration.  Traces  in 
the  N.  T.  of  a  fixed  place  of  worship  as  a  feature 
of  an  organized  church  are  presented  by  Prof. 
Blunt  {Parish  Priest,  sect.  ix.  p.  281),  who 
quotes  Acts  i.  13;  St.  Luke  xxii.  12;  St.  John 
XI.  19,  26  ;  Acts  ii.  2 ;  Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
22,  xvi.  19. 

That  the  primitive  Christians,  i.e.  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  not  only  had  churches  to 
worship  in,  but  regarded  them  as  distinct  in 
character  from  other  buildings,  has  indeed ^been 
doubted  or  denied,  but  is  allowed  by  even  Hos- 
pinian  (de  Origine  ct  Frogressu  Consecrationum 
et  Dedicationum  Templorum,  Tiguri,  1603,  fol.) 
and  August!  (^Denkaiirdigfieiten  aus  der  Christ- 
lichen  Archdologie,  xi.  317,  &c.),  and  has  been 
sufficiently  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  Petrus 
Cluniacensis,  A.D.  1147  (quoted  in  Hooker,  A".  P. 
V.  12,  5),  Bona,  Tillemont,  Mede,  Lewis,  Chan- 
cellor Harington  (TAe  Object,  Importance,  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Pate  of  Consecration  of  Churches, 
Rivingtons,  1847),  and  Professor  Blunt.  We 
dismiss  spurious  testimonies  and  dubious  allega- 
tions ;  e.g.  the  affirmation  of  Radulphus  adduced 
by  Gavanti  (  Thesaur.  tom.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xvi.),  that 
"  dedication  is  of  apostolic  authority  ;"  the  Cle- 
mentines {Ep.  ad  Jacobuni)  "Build  churches 
in  suitable  places,  which  you  ought  to  consecrate 
by  divine  prayers ;"  the  Decretals,  quoted  from 
Linus,  Cletus,  Evaristus,  Hyginus,  &c.  by  Gratian 
and  Goar  (Euchol.  p.  807) ;  the  assumption  in 
Duranti  and  Cardinal  Bona,  as  quoted  in  Bingham 
(^Antiq.  viii.  9,  2) ;  and  others  given  by  Martene 
(Bit.  Eccl.  Ant.  ii.  13).  Yet  we  may  collect 
from  the  very  earliest  times  a  succession  of 
allusions  and  statements  which  warrant  us  in 
the  conclusion  that  places  and  buildings,  of 
whatever  humble  sort  they  might  be,  were 
always  recognized  and  set  apart  for  common 
worship,  the  fact  of  their  consecration  appearing 
first,  and  then  the  accompaniments  and  rites 
of  it. 

The  very  titles  by  which  these  buildings  were 
known  indicated  this;  e.g.  KvpiaKt],  i.e.  olKia, 
Dominica,  &c.,  discussed  in  Augusti  (Denkw.  xi. 
320,  &c.).  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  Marcellina  (Ep.  22),  calls  the  rite  of 
dedication  of  churches  a  most  ancient  and  uni- 
versal custom.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  an 
oration  (43)  on  the  consecration  of  a  new  church, 
says,  "  that  it  was  an  old  law,  and  very  excel- 
lently constituted,  to  do  honour  to  churches  by 
the  feasts  of  their  dedication."  And  Daniel 
(CfxJ.  Liturrj.  i.  355)  confirms  the  conclusion  of 
Binterim  (iJenhrurd.  iv.  i.  27)  that  this  cere- 
mony is  deejfly  rooted  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church.  Mede,  and  others  after  him,  argue 
this  existence  of  churches  from  passages  in 
Clemens  Romanus  (jid  Cor.  i.  41  ;  see  Blunt's 
Pariah  I'riest,  lect,  ix.);  Ignatius  {i'.p.  ad 
Magnes.  7);  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  67);  Ter- 
tullian  (/A-  Id^j/ol.  7);  Cyj^rian  (de  Op.  et  Kkcm. 
12);  Lucian  (/'/liVo/y.  p.  112*>);  and  many  others. 
The  Coenacuium  at  Jeiuviletii,  to  which,  as  tw  a 
known  place,  the  di.scijjles,  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord,  returned  for  common  prayer,  \a  said  to 
have  been  adapted  and  dedicated  to  Christian 
service  bmg  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
''The  npjMT  room,"  .says  liede  (tom.  ix.  de 
Loots  Sanctiii),  "  wa»  enclosed  afterwards  with  a 
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beautiful  church,  fuun'le'.l  by  the  holy  apostles, 
because  in  that  place  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost."  To  this,  as  being  already  an 
acknowledged  use,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  refers 
(Cat.  lect.  xvi.  4)  :  "  Here,  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
upper  church  of  the  apostles  .  .  .  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  from  heaven.  And,  in  truth, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  ...  we  should  speak 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  upper  church  " 
(cf  Niceph.  ii.  3). 

"  There  exist,"  says  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl. 
viii.  1),  "  the  imperial  edicts  by  v/hich  the 
churches  were  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground." 
These  must  have  been  actual  edifices.  [Church.] 
Then  came  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  when 
"  the  houses  of  prayer  were  pulled  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  their  foundations 
overturned"  (i6.  viii.  2).  "After  these  things 
a  spectacle  earnestly  prayed  for  and  much  de- 
sired by  us  all  appeared,  viz.  the  solemnization 
of  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  churches 
throughout  every  city,  and  the  consecration  of 
the  newly-built  oratories.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  bishops  were  most  entire,  the 
presbyters'  performance  of  service  most  exact, 
the  rites  of  the  Church  decent  and  majestic. 
On  the  one  hand  was  a  place  for  the  singers  of 
psalms,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  auditors  of  the 
expressions  sent  from  God  ;  on  the  other  was  a 
place  for  those  who  performed  the  divine  and 
mystical  services.  There  were  also  delivered 
the  mystical  symbols  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
And  now  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  men  and 
women,  with  the  utmost  vigour  of  their  minds, 
with  joyful  hearts  and  souls,  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  worshipped  God,  the  Author  of 
all  good.  All  the  prelates  then  present  made 
public  orations,  every  one  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
"ndeavouring  to  set  forward  the  praises  of  those 
assembled  "  (ib.  x.  3).  In  x.  5  Eusebius  gives 
the  decrees  of  Licinius  and  Constantius  for  re- 
storing the  churches  to  the  Christians,  as  build- 
ings not  private,  to  which  there  had  been  an 
established  title.  Evert  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators,  who  are  wont  to  disparage  the  im- 
portance of  the  ceremony  of  conseci'ation,  writing 
on  the  4th  century,  admit  that  it  had  been  in 
existence  earlier  :  "  Usitatae  omnino  magis  quam 
superioribus  saeculis  templorum  fueruut  dedica- 
tiones,  .sen  consecratioues,  et  quidem  festivae." 
The  church  of  Tyre  was  one  of  those  destroyed 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  rebuilt  at 
the  revival  described  above.  From  the  pane- 
gyric spoken  by  Eusebius  on  the  occasion  to 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  we  gather  that  the 
earlier  church,  a  very  noble  one,  had  been  con- 
secrated before  at  its  first  erection,  and  that 
churches  built  on  old  foundations  were  conse- 
crated again. 

We  owe  to  the  courtly  pages  of  Eusebius  full 
accounts  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches 
built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
and  Autioch.  He  undcM'took  to  build  a  church 
over  the  •  Holy  Sejtulchre  at  Jerusaiem  (  \'U. 
Const,  iii.  25),  called  the  "  Martyriuni,"  of 
which  the  beauty  and  several  j)arts  are  de- 
scribed (ih.  iii.  29).  Wln;n  all  was  r«ady,  A.D.  335, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  invitation  to  tlic  numerous 
bishops  tlien  ass«!nil(l<!d  in  council  at  Tyre,  urging 
tlieui  that  they  slioiiM  first  compose  their  iu- 
tciiial  ditFerences,  because  concord  of  priests 
befitted  such  a  ceremony  ( I'it.  Const,    iv.    43  ; 
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Sozom.  Errl.  Hist.  i.  2»>).  From  all  parts  of  the 
East,  accordingly,  eminent  bishops  assembled, 
followed  by  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
out  of  all  the  provinces.  "But  the  ministers  of 
God,"  proceeds  Eusebius,  "adorned  the  festival 
partly  with  their  prayers,  and  partly  with  their 
discourses.  For  some  of  tiiem  with  j>raises 
celebnted  the  benignity  of  the  religious  em- 
peror tort-ards  the  universal  Saviour,  and  in 
tht;ir  orations  set  forth  the  magnificence  of  the 
Mart}rium;  others  entertained  their  hearers 
with  theological  discourses  upon  the  divine  fif>g- 
vwtrt,  fitted  to  the  present  solemnity ;  others 
inter)»reted  the  lessons  of  the  divine  volumes, 
and  disclosed  the  mystic  meanings.  But  such 
as  were  unable  to  arrive  at  these  things  ap- 
peased the  Deity  with  unbloody  sacrifices  and 
mystic  immolations,  humbly  offering  up  their 
prayers  to  God.  ...  At  which  place  we  our- 
selves also  honoured  the  solemnity  with  various 
discourses  uttered  in  public;  sometimes  making 
descriptions  in  writing  of  the  stateliness  and 
magnificence  of  the  royal  fabric ;  at  others, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  i)rophetic  visions 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  present  symbols 
and  figures.  There  was  the  feast  of  dedication 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  joy  imaginable." 
One  discourse  by  Eusebius  (de  Laudihus  Con- 
stajithii)  is  given  in  full  (iV.  45),  where  it  is 
observed  that  Constantino's  churches  were  much 
larger  and  handsomer  than  those  before.  The 
consecration  took  place  on  Sept.  13th,  a  Satur- 
day. 

Theodoret  (Ercl.  Hist.  i.  31)  says  that  many 
churches  of  Constantine  were  dedicated  by  the 
assembled  bishops  at  the  same  time. 

To  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  basilica 
at  Antiocli,  called  Dominicum  Aureum,  A.D.  341, 
begun  by  Constantine  and  finished  by  his  son 
Constantius,  there  came  ninety-seven  bishops, 
on  the  invitation  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
had  usurped  the  see  of  Constantinople  (Socr.  ii. 
8  ;  Sozom.  iii.  5). 

A  synod  of  bishops  (Socr.  ii.  39)  assembled  at 
the  dedication  of  St.  Soi)hia  in  Constantinople, 
A.D.  3(30,  thirty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  church  by  Constantine.  Eudoxius  had 
lately  been  inaugurated  as  archbishop.  He 
"  made  sacred  prayers  "  (Du  Cangc,  Constanti- 
nop.  Christ,  iii.  2).  "  It  was  cons'^crated  with 
prayers  and  votive  offerings"  (Niceph.  viii. 
26).  Ciamj)iui  (/e  Acdif.  Constantiui,  pp.  1(35 
uqq.)  gives  a  summary  of  the  dedication  of 
this  celebrated  church  from  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  it  is  also  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  .St.  Athanasius  in  i'hotius  (Du  Cange, 
u.s).  As  Constantine's  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  earthijuake,  so  was  this  of  his  sou's 
burnt  with  fije,  A.D.  404,  an<l  wholly  destroyed 
in  tlie  sciliticn  of  A.n.  532. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  rite  of  oon- 
secration  by  a  story  of  Athanasius.  In  his 
Af>olixi'i  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  335, 
he  d('f\'U<ls  liiiii>vlf  from  the  serious  charge  of 
Using  an  undedicated  church.  He  allows  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  He  said  they  had  crrfjiinly 
kept  no  dav  of  tledication,  which  would  have 
been  uulawiul  t«>  kf»>|»  without  orders  from  the 
emperor.  The  building  was  not  yet  complete. 
He  grounds  his  apology  on  the  great  concourse 
of  people  in  Lent,  the  grievous  want  of  church  j 
room   elsewhere,   the   pressure    of  all    to   hoar  j 


Athanasius,  the  increased  mass  of  the  crowd  on 
Easter  Day  (when  the  undedicated  church  wa$ 
used),  the  precedents  of  the  Jews  af^er  the 
captivity,  and  of  buildings  so  used  in  Alexandria, 
Treves,  Aquileia,  the  reasonableness  of  worship- 
{•ing  in  a  building  already  cilled  "the  Lord's 
house  "  fi-<>ni  the  very  time  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions {AjkjI.  ad  Const.  17-21).  "There  was 
no  dedication,  but  only  an  assembly  for  the  sake 
of  j)rayer.  You,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  as  a  lover 
of  God,  will  ajiprove  of  the  people's  zeal,  and 
will  pardon  me  for  being  unwilling  to  hinder 
the  'prayers  of  so  great  a  multitude."  "May 
you,"  he  .adds,  "most  religions  Augustus,  live 
through  the  course  of  many  years  to  come,  and 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
place  is  ready,  having  been  already  sanctified  by 
the  j;rayers  which  have  been  offered  in  it,  and 
requires  only  the  presence  of  your  piety."  (/>. 
24,  25.) 

The  first  dedication  of  a  new  church  by  Jus- 
tinian is  briefly  described  by  Du  Cange  (^Con- 
staut.  Chr.  iii.  5),  who  says,  "The  procession 
started  from  St.  Anastasia,  the  patriarch  Mennas 
sitting  in  the  chariot  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
emperor  himself  going  among  the  coramoo 
people,"  The  "dedicationis  apparatus  et  cele- 
britas "  is  given  in  Codinus  (JJrig.  Constant.y, 
who  says  that  Justinian  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  palace  to  the  Augustaeum  (a 
sort  of  large  forum,  or  irpnaiiKiov,  before  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia),  together  with  the  patri- 
arch, to  the  church  built  by  himself,  and  broke 
out  into  these  words :  "  Glory  to  God,  who  has 
counted  me  worthy  to  fulfil  so  great  a  work. 
1  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon."  A  scries  of 
earthquakes  destroyed  the  dome,  altar,  ajrbo, 
&c.,  and  the  same  enij)eror,  whose  passion  for 
building  was  the  ruling  feature  of  his  lite,  cele- 
brated the  second  consecration  twenty-four 
years  later,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Du 
Cange  {ib.  iii.  6)  after  Theophanes.  "Nightly 
vigils  preceded  in  the  church  of  St.  Plato; 
thence  the  procession  advanced  with  prayers,  the 
emperor  himself  being  present ;  the  patriarch 
Eutychius,  borne  in  a  chariot,  and  dressed  in 
apostolical  habit,  holding  the  holy  gospels  in  his 
hands  ;  all  the  people  chanting  '  Lift  up  your 
heads,'  "  &c.  Then  came  the  Qupavoi^ia  and  the 
<^wTo5p(l/xoy,  i.e.  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  Encaenia,  where  in  the  circuit  of  the  build- 
ing the  lights  are  lighted  on  the  walls,  and 
twelve  crosses  are  anointed  with  chrism  by  the 
bishop.  Paul  the  Silentiary,  in  his  poem  on  the 
occasion,  adds,  "  After  thou  hadst  celebrated 
the  festival,  as  was  proper,  forthwith  the  whole 
j)eople,  the  senate,  and  the  middle  and  better 
classes,  demanded  an  extension  of  the  days  of 
celebration.  Thou  grantedst  it:  they  fl«)cked 
in:  again  they  demanded:  again  thou  grantedst 
it,  which  things  being  often  repe:ite<l,  thou 
celebratedst  the  festivity  magnificently."  Pro- 
bably for  seven  days. 

Of  other  churches  in  Constantinople,  Du 
Cange  (i'».  iv.  5)  relates  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ajwstles.  This  church,  at"ter  its 
demolition,  was  rebuilt  by  Ju.>tinian.  The  dedi- 
cation is  described  us  celebrated  by  the  deposi- 
ti"n  in  it  of  the  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke,  and 
Timothy,  which  had  been  in  the  earlier  church. 
Tiieopliane«  says,  that  the  bishop  Mt-nna.^,  with  the 
holy  relics,  sitting  in  the  royal  chariot,  gilt  and 
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studded  with  gems,  carrying  upon  his  knees  the 
three  shrines  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  such  wise 
celebrated  the  dedication.  Procopius  speaks  of 
the  same  particulars.  I 

The  last-named  writer  (de  Aedif.  Justin.  I,  v.) 
mentions  the  sacred  buildings  at  Ephesus,  Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem,  which  Justinian  dedi- 
cated (a.v4d7]Ke).  I 

We  gather  from  Bede  (EccL  Hist.  i.  6)  that 
while  Diocletian  was  persecuting  in  the  East,  ; 
Maximian  was  doing  the  same  in  the  West, 
for  ten  years,  by  burning  the  churches,  &c., 
and  that  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecution 
the  Britons  renewed  the  churches  which  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  founded  and 
finished  basilicas  to  the  holy  martyrs  (ib.  i.  8); 
Later  on,  we  read  that  Gregory  instructed 
Augustine  and  his  companions  not  to  destroy 
the  idol  temples,  but  to  destroy  the  idols  in 
them,  and  then  to  prepare  holy  water,  and 
sprinkle  it,  to  build  altars  and  deposit  relics,  and 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  rendering  the  day 
of  dedication  attractive  (t6.  i.  30)  ;  that  Augus- 
tine "  consecrated  a  church  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and 
Laurentius  "  consecrated  the  church  of  the 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  "  (t'j.  i.  33)  ;  that 
the  body  of  Augustine  (after  a  very  early  cus- 
tom) was  laid  near  this  church,  as  it  was  not 
yet  dedicated,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dedicated  it 
was  bi'ought  in  and  laid  in  the  north  porch  (i6. 
11.  3) ;  that,  on  Chad's  visit  to  Northumbria, 
after  being  in  East  Anglia,  the  son  of  the  king 
gave  him  land  to  build  a  monastery  or  church ; 
to  purify  the  spot  he  craved  leave  to  spend  the 
forty  days  of  Lent  (except  the  Lord's  day)  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  as  he  said  it  was  always 
the  custom  he  had  learned,  first  to  consecrate 
the  locality  by  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord. 
Then  he  built  a  monastery,  and  set  it  on  foot 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lindisfarnians, 
with  whom  he  was  educated  (ih.  iii.  23);  that 
the  Abbot  Ceolfrid  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Picts, 
A.D.  710,  architects  to  build  for  him  a  stone 
church  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  he 
having  promised  to  dedicate  it  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  chief  of  the  apostles  (ib.  v.  21).  Bede 
tells  a  story  of  Bishop  John  of  Beverley,  how, 
after  having  dedicated  a  church  for  the  Earl 
Puch,  he  sent  to  his  countess,  who  was  bed- 
ridden, some  of  the  holy  water  which  he  had 
consecrated  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  by 
one  of  the  brethren,  charging  him  to  give  her 
some  to  taste,  and  that  he  should  wash  her  with 
the  same  water  wherever  he  learnt  her  pain 
was  the  greatest.  The  woman  recovered  (ih.  v. 
4).  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church  of  liijion  by  St.  Wilfred 
(a.D,  66.5)  in  his  life.  The  47th  chapter  of 
the  Penitential  of  Archbishoj)  Theorlore,  speaking 
of  a  building  in  which  heathens  had  been  buried, 
but  now  proposed  for  a  church,  adds  :  "  If  it 
seems  fit  for  consecration,  let  the  bodies  be 
tetnoved,  and  it  shall  be  sanctified,  if  not  con- 
secr.itcd  before."  In  the  siime  chajiter  inentidn 
h  made  of  that  part  of  the  oflice  of  consecra- 
tion in  which  it  is  said,  "Locus  a  Deo  iste 
factUH  est." 

2.  Can//ns  and  flecrc' »  v:hkh  relate  to  the  con- 
ierrnti'm  of  chuxhes. — The  4th  canon  of  the 
General  0>uncil  of  Chaicedon,  A.D.  4rjl  (Brnnn's 
Canonoi,  i.  26),  providen  that  "no  one  shall  any- 


where build  or  establish  a  monastery,  or  house  of 
prayer,  without  the  consent  pf  the  local  bishop." 
The  canons  of  Felix  IV.  and  Gregory  L  (de  Consecr. 
distinct,  i.  c.  17)  ai'e  referred  to  by  Gavanti 
(^Thesaurus  Sacr.  Hit.  tom.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xvi.  p. 
529).  The  23rd  canon  of  an  Irish  Council  under 
Patrick,  A.D.  450  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  303),  directs 
"that  a  presbyter,  though  he  build  a  church, 
shall  not  offer  the  oblation  in  it  before  he  brings 
his  bishop  to  consecrate  it,  because  this  was 
regular  and  decent."  Of  Columbanus,  however, 
though  not  a  bishop,  Walafrid  Strabo  writes 
{Mart.  ii.  13,  *  6),  "  He  ordered  water  to  be 
brought,  blessed  it,  sprinkled  the  temple  with  it, 
and  while  they  went  round  singing,  dedicated 
the  church.  Then  he  called  on  the  Name  of  the 
Lord,  anointed  the  altar,  placed  in  it  th«  relics 
of  St.  Aurelia,  vested  it,  and  said  mass."  The 
1st  Council  of  Orange,  A.D.  441,  can.  10  (Bruns's 
Canones,  ii.  123),  forbids  a  bishop  to  consecrate  a 
church  out  of  his  own  diocese,  even  if  it  has  been 
built  by  himself.  So  the  2nd  Council  of  Aries 
(about  451),  can.  37.  The  3rd  Council  of  Or- 
leans, A.D.  538,  can.  15  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  196), 
makes  the  same  provision  about  altars.  The 
3rd  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Saragossa,  A.D. 
592  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  65),  enacts  that  "  if  Arian 
bishops,  who  are  converted,  shall  consecrate 
churches  before  they  have  received  the  bene- 
diction, such  shall  be  consecrated  anew  by  a 
Catholic  bishop."  The  Theodosian  Code  pre- 
scribes how  existing  buildings  should  be  claimed 
and  dedicated  for  the  service  of  the  Christian 
religion :  "  conlocatione  venerandi  religionis 
christianae  signi  expiari  praecipimus"  (lib.  xvi. 
tit.  10).  The  same  rite  was  prescribed  by  Justi- 
nian at  the  beginning  of  any  erection  of  a  church 
(^Novell,  cxxxi.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii. 
9,  5).  See  more  instances  in  Augusti  (Denkw. 
xi.  355).  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne  in  the  6th 
century,  promises  his  brother  Apolliuaris  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
commands  the  gifts  that  were  designed  for  the 
poor  at  the  dedication  feast.  The  2nd  Council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  can.  7,  orders  that  no  bishop 
should  consecrate  any  church  or  altar,  on  pain 
of  deposition,  unless  relics  were  placed  under  it, 
"  ut  qui  ecclesiasticas  traditiones  transgressus 
est."  The  famous  Council  of  Cealchythe  (i.  e. 
Chelsea),  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Wil- 
fred, A.D.  816,  can.  2,  decrees,  "  when  a  church 
is  built,  let  it  te  consecrated  by  a  bishop  of  its 
own  diocese :  let  the  water  be  blessed,  and 
sprinkled  by  himself,  and  all  things  fulfilled 
in  order,  according  to  the  service  book.  Then  let 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
after  the  same  form,  be  deposited  with  the  other 
relics  in  a  chest,  and  kept  in  the  same  church. 
And  if  he  cannot  bring  other  relics,  at  least  he 
can  do  this  chief  thing,  because  it  is  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we 
cliarge  every  bishop  that  he  have  it  j)aintod  on 
the  wall  of  the  oratory,  or  on  a  table,  as  also 
on  the  altars,  to  what  saints  both  of  them  are 
dodicateil."  The  Hist  of  the  Excerpts  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  circ.  A.D.  750,  provides  when  a 
cliurch  will  nt.'(!d  reconsecration.  The  Council  of 
Worms,  A.D.  868,  forbids  bishops  to  exact  any  fee 
or  present  for  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
also  forbids  them  to  consecrate  any  (-hurch 
except  there  be  a  writing  und«r  the  liaiid  of  the 
fouti<!er  con  firming  the  foundation,  an  1  signifyiug 
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what  endowment  he  has  given  for  the  ministers 
and  for  the  lii^hts, 

A  decree  is  quoted  from  Gelasius,  a.d.  492  (cf. 
Socr.  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  8),  to  the  effect  that  no 
bishop  consecrate  a  church  without  the  leave  of 
the  Apostolical  see.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote 
official  letters,  whence  we  may  gather  the  form 
in  which,  as  bishop  of  Kome,  he  was  accustomed 
to  issue  his  license  to  his  suffragans  for  dedication 
of  a  church  or  chapel,  ^.  r/.,  that  "they  take  good 
heed  that  no  dead  body  were  buried  in  the  place  " 
(^Epist.  i.  52;  v.  22;  xii.  10);  "if  a  bishop  con- 
secrated an  oratory  in  another  diocese,  what  he 
had  done  was  null  and  void  "  {fCpist.  xi.  2).  He 
would  not  have  a  new  church  consecrated  unless 
it  were  endowed  with  sufficient  revenue  for  maiu- 
taiuing  divine  service  and  tlie  clergy  (see  Cijr/i. 
Jur.  Can.  i.  4o7-461).  Martene  allows  that 
Gelasius  and  Gregory  were  both  intending  to 
prescribe  for  Italy  alone. 

3.  Ji'itual  of  Cunsecration. — It  w<is  customary, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  deliver  sermons  at  the  time 
of  consecration.  There  is  one  extant  by  St. 
Ambrose,  preached  at  the  dedication  of  a  church 
built  by  Vitalianus  and  Majanus,  a.d.  380;  the 
sermon  is  entitled  "  De  Dedicatione  Basilicae," 
from  the  text  in  St.  Luke,  "He  loveth  our 
nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 
Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Bresse  in  Italy,  early  in 
the  5th  century,  has  left  sermons  "Die  dedica- 
tionis  basilicae  sanctorum  quadraginta  marty- 
rum "  {Max.  lUbl.  Patruin,  tom.  v.;  Migne's 
Patrol.  XX.).  St.  Augustine's  works  (tom.  v.) 
contain  sermons  of  the  same  class,  Serm.  256, 
de  tem/'Ore,  al.  33G-3;i8,  and  in  App.  Serm.  229- 
231,  considered  to  be  those  of  Caesarius. 

Of  othe'"  rites  and  ceremonies  we  find  occasional 
notices.  Thus  of  the  vigil  kept  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  dedication,  St.  Ambrose  writes  (Ep. 
22).  to  his  sister  Marcellina  and  Gregory  of 
Tours,  de  Gloria  Confessorum ;  of  the  translation 
and  deposition  of  relics,  we  read  in  the  same 
epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  "When  I  wished  to 
dedicate  the  basilica,  they  began  to  interrupt  me 
as  it  were  with  one  mouth,  saying,  Vou  should 
dedicate  the  basilica,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Roman 
one.  I  answered,  I  will  do  so,  if  I  find  relics  of 
martvrs."  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Basil,  Epist.  49  (iii.  142),  by  St.  Paulinus, 
Epist.  adSrverum  (Max.  Bihl.  Pair.  tom.  vi.  193, 
&o.),  by  St.  Greg.  M.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  in 
Martene.  The  relics  were  often  not  the  bodies 
themselves,  but  what  had  been  simply  in  contact 
with  tlieni  [liuANDi;u.M].  The  custom  was  at 
first  peculiar  to  Rome,  and  was  then  extended 
and  ma<ie  ol)ligatory  by  the  2n  1  Nicene  Council. 
Ancient  forms,  given  bv  Martene,  prescribe  that 
"the  B..<ly  of "  the  Lord  be  deposited."  On 
dedication.  Hooker  {E.  P.  v.  13)  anti  Bingham 
{Autii].  viii.  9,  8)  both  quote  St.  Augustine  {de 
CvU.  l><i,  viii.  27;  xxii.  "10;  contra  Faust,  xx. 
21  ;  contra  .Maxim,  i.  ;  de  Vera  liclitj.  c.  55)  as 
showing  how,  and  with  what  interest  and  limi- 
tation, the  original  custom  of  dedicating  churches 
to  the  Lord  only  was  afterwards  extended  to 
their  dedication  under  the  name,  or  as  me- 
morials of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  by  the  title  of 
virtues,  especially  of  irisdom,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Augustine  in 
waiting  against  Maximiuus  groun<ls  an  argument 
for  the  deitv  of  the  Holy  (Jhost  upon  this  dis- 
tinction :     ''  that     He     must    be     God,     because 


temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  Him,  wiiich 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  do  to  any  other  creature." 
The  custom  of  lighting  twelve  candles  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Pseu  lo-Augustine,  Senn.  338  (al.  3). 
in  DcJic.  Ecclcsiac.  "  This  lesson  occurs  suitably, 
when  the  candelabra  are  blessed,  that  he  who 
works  is  as  a  light  placed  on  a  candlestick."  The 
very  ancient  rite  of  inscribing  either  the  whole 
alphabets  both  Greek  and  Latin,  or  some  letters 
of  them,  or  one  alphabet,  is  spoken  of  by  Gregory 
in  his  Liljer  Sacnnneitirum :  "Then  let  the 
bishop  begin  from  the  left-hand  corner  at  the 
east,  writing  on  the  pavement  with  his  pastoral 
stafl'A.  B.  (J.,  to  the  right  corner  of  the  west; 
again  beginning  from  the  corner  at  the  east  he 
writes  A.  B.  C.  and  so  on  to  the  left  corner  of  the 
chuich."  Gregory  says  that  some  bishops  added 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  inscription  was 
called  the  A.  B.  C.  darium.  See  more  on  the 
custom  in  Martene  (ii.  13,  who  gives  a.d.  980  as 
the  inferior  date  for  it),  and  in  Maskell,  Monum. 
Pit.  i.  173  n. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  from  the  few  and 
scattered  notices  in  primitive  writers,  to  con- 
struct the  probable  course  of  the  ritual  of  conse- 
cration in  early  times.  We  may  say  with 
Bingham,  "  that  the  manner  and  ceremony  of 
doing  this  was  not  always  exactly  one  and  the 
same,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the 
substance  of  the  thing,  which  was  the  separation 
of  any  building  from  common  use  to  a  religious 
service.  Whatever  ceremony  this  was  j)erformed 
with,  the  first  act  of  initiating  and  appropriating 
it  to  a  divine  use  was  its  consecration ;  and 
therefore,  in  allusion  to  this,  the  first  beginning 
of  anything  is  many  times  called  its  dedication. 
Whether  churches  had  any  other  ceremony 
besides  this  in  their  dedication  for  the  first  three 
ages  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
they  might  have  a  solemn  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  a  sanctified  use  of  them  also,  over  and 
besiies  the  usual  liturgy  of  the  Church,  because 
this  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  "  {Anti'j.  viii. 
9,  1).  So  also  Lewis  {/fistariral  Essay)  remarks 
upon  the  dilRculty  of  discovering  the  use  of  this 
rite  in  its  j)arti('ular  parts,  because  the  custom 
of  those  early  times  was  obscure,  yet  "  he  hopes 
to  shew  some  remains  of  the  footsteps  of  this 
ceremony"  (p.  29),  and  gathers  them  together 
(p.  105),  as  traced  in  the  several  instances  above 
given. 

Of  the  various  forms  printed  from  MSS.,  the 
Ordi  Ponptnus  for  the  building  and  consecration 
of  a  church,  &c.,  siiid  to  be  of  the  8th  century,  is 
given  in  the  Max.  Bi'il.  Patr.  (tom.  xiii.  p.  715, 
&c.).  Goar  {Ewh.  Graecomm)  gives  the  custo- 
marv  oriler  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
and  the.praver  to  be  said  on  the  t)ccasion,  which 
some  call  the  cross-fixing;  and  the  order  for 
fixing  the  cross  after  the  church  is  finished,  by 
the  patriarch,  under  which  head  there  are  certain 
prayers  attributed  to  Callixtus  on  the  dedication 
of  a  temple,  anil  a  very  prolix  ret^u  koI  ano- 
Kovdla  i-Ti  KaBi(pu)(T(i  vaov  (p.  GUt),  &c.,  and  p. 
84G).  Martene  (/itv/.  Rt.  ii.  13,  p.  244 &c.)  .las 
printed  eleven  forms,  of  which  the  oldest  are  (1) 
from  the  Book  of  Gellone  in  Italy  about  A.D.  8<'0, 
(2)  ft-om  the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  A.D.  750,  (3)  tVom  the  Anglican  pontifical 
in  the  monastery  of  .lumi^ges,  a.d.  8<iO,  (4)  from 
the  pontifical  of  St.  Dunstan  of  Ciinterbury,  (5) 
from  a  codex  of  St.  JIary\  Rhciras,  a.d.  900,(6) 
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from  a  pontifical  of  the  Church  of  Noyon,  A.D. 
900.  Maskell  prints  Prom  the  Sarum  Pontifical 
tlie  Ordo  "  De  Ecciesiae  dedicatione,  seu  conse- 
cratione "  (Monumen.  Bit.  i.  162-203),  and 
has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  pre- 
limmary  dissertation,  pp.  cclxv.-cclxxv.  Daniel 
(Cod.  Liturg.  i.  355-384,)  prints  the  rite  "Ex 
Pontificali  Romano,"  with  notes  of  collation 
from  other  rituals.  He  holds  that  in  the  most 
ancient  times  it  was  not  the  mass  only  that  was 
sufficient  at  the  consecration  of  new  churches 
(which  Binterim  had  argued),  but  that  it  was  the 
mass  proper  for  dedication,  together  with  addi- 
tions of  certain  forms  of  benediction.  Both 
these  writers  allow  that  the  ritual  of  present  use 
scarcely  reaches  the  8th  century. 

4.  Anniversaries  of  consecrations  of  churches 
have  their  natural  origin  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  attended  by  our  Lord  (St. 
John  X.  22,  23)  in  conformity  with  1  Mace.  iv. 
56-59  ;  St,  Gregory  Nazian.  (^Orat.  43,  els  rr^v 
Kvpio.Ki]v  init.)  speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  custom 
''  to  honour  churches  by  the  feasts  of  their 
dedication  ;  and  that  not  for  once  only,  but  upon 
the  annual  return  of  the  day  of  their  consecra- 
tions, that  good  things  become  not  forgotten 
through  lapse  of  time."  It  is  doubtful  who 
initiated  the  custom.  Some  make  it  date  from 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  on  Sept.  13  [Ana- 
STASis].  (See  Sozom.  H.  E.  i.  26  ;  Niceph.  viii. 
50.)  Felix  IV.,  a.d.  526,  put  out  a  decree  "  that 
the  solemnities  of  the  dedications  of  churches  are 
to  be  celebi-ated  every  year.'*  Gregory  the 
Great  confirmed  the  practice,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  Augustine  in  Britain,  together  with  the 
erstom  of  building  booths  round  the  church,  and 
holding  common  festivities  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  i. 
30).  The  memory  of  the  dedication  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  kept  up  every 
Dec.  22  (Du  Cange,  Const.  Chr.  iii.  6).  Gavanti 
(iu  250,  &c.),  de  Communi  Dedicationis  Ec- 
ciesiae, has  rules  and  remarks  on  this  class  of 
festival  and  its  concurrence  with  others. 

The  Symbolism  of  the  rite  of  consecration  may 
be  said  to  appear  in  the  earliest  titles  given  to 
churches  (see  above),  and  in  the  essential  idea  of 
consecration  as  expressed  by  Hooker,  E.  P.  v,  12, 
13  ;  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii.  9,  8  ;  Lewis,  p.  98. 
Alcuin,  de  Coena  Domini,  says,  "  Churches  are 
consecrated  that  the  coming  of  angels  into  them 
may  be  invited,  and  that  men  entering  into  them 
may  be  restrained  from  mean  thoughts."  St. 
Thomas  Aquin.  {Summ/Xj  part  iii.  Quaest.  85, 
art.  3)  says,  "  A  church  is  consecrated  because 
the  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ ;  and  when  the 
octave  is  celebrated  for  denoting  the  glorious 
resurrection  of  the  Church  which  is  to  come." 
Hemigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  10th  century,  lias  a 
Treati.se  on  the  mystical  signification  of  the  whole 
rite.  Cf.  the  reference  to  this  and  other  writers 
in  Maskell  (Monum.  Pit.  i.  162,  3).  The  same 
Hubject  is  elaborately  drawn  out  by  Durandus, 
R'ltiimale  iJiv.  Off.  ;  St.  Bruno  Astensis,  Episc. 
Signiensium  (Mux.  Bibl.  Pair.  xx.  1725),  of  the 
l2th  century,  &c. 

5.  Consecratif/n  of  Altars.  —  Bingham  (Ant. 
riii.  9,  10)  says  that  the  consecration  of  altaiH 
seams  to  hav»»  begun  first  of  all  in  the  6th 
century  ;  he  quotes  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d. 
506,  can.  14  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  145),  as  onncting 
that  "  altars  are  to  be  consecrated  nr;t  only  by 


the  chrism,  but  witli  tlie  sacerdotal  benediction,** 
and  the  Council  of  Ei)oni>,  a.d.  517,  can.  26  (t6. 
ii.  170),  that  ''none  but  stone  altars  are  to  be 
consecrated  with  the  unction  of  the  chrism." 
Gregory  of  Tours,  iu  the  6th  century,  in  his 
De  Gloria  Confessorum,  c.  xx.  (Migne,  Patrol.  71, 
p.  842),  describes  the  dedication  of  an  oratory  at 
Tours,  a  very  beautiful  cell,  heretofore  used  as  a 
salt  cellar :  "  The  altar  was  placed  in  its  future 
position ;  the  night  was  spent  in  vigil  at  the 
basilica  ;  in  the  morning  they  went  to  the  cell 
and  consecrated  the  altar,  then  returned  to  the 
basilica,  and  thence  took  the  relics.  There  were 
present  a  very  large  choir  of  priests  and  deacons, 
and  a  distinguished  body  of  honourable  citizens, 
with  a  large  assembly  of  people.  On  arrival  at 
the  door  a  miracle  of  splendour  took  place," 
which  Gregory  describes. 

Literature. — Besides  the  several  works  and 
special  treatises  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  reference  may  be  made  to  Cardinal  Bona, 
de  Peb.  Liturg.  i.  19,  20  (Antwerp  1677,  4to); 
Fabricius  (John),  de  Templis  Christianorum 
(Helmstadii  1704,  fol.);  Augusti's  List  of  the 
Literature  of  Holy  Places  (xi.  317),  Schmid, 
Liturgik,  Kultus  der  Christ -KatJiolische  Kirche 
(vol.  iii.),  Liber  diurnus  Pontif.  Rom.  (Migne's 
Patrol,  vol.  105),  cap.  v.  p.  89,  &c,,  "  Index 
Generalis  Materiarum "  in  Mar.  Bibl.  Patrum 
(torn,  i.)  under  the  head  "  Ecclesia,  16,  De 
Materiali  Ecclesia,  seu  Templo,  ejusque  dedi- 
catione," where  some  dedication  sermons  and 
mystical  expositions  and  vindications  of  the  rite 
of  consecration  may  be  found  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  [H.  B y.] 

6.  Summary. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  instances 
given  above  that  there  are  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
churches.  In  the  early  ages,  certainly  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Constantine,  a  church  was  inaugu- 
rated by  solemn  ceremonial,  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  with  prayer.  Then,  as  churches 
built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  came  to  be 
regarded  as  endowed  With  peculiar  sanctity,  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  some  saint  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  building,  and  the  deposition  of  such 
relics  in  or  below  the  altar  henceforward  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  consecration-rite.  All 
the  essentials  of  such  a  rite  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  consecration  of  an  oratory, 
quoted  above  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  [Compare 
Altar.] 

To  the  second  phase  belong  all  the  ancient 
rituals  of  consecration  now  extant,  whether  in 
East  or  West.  We  may  take,  as  a  summary  of 
the  rites  above  referred  to,  the  service  for  the 
consecration  of  churches  given  in  Egbert's 
Pontifical  (pp.  26-58,  ed.  Surtees  Soc),  whic'i 
differs  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of  the 
Gregorian  sacramentary. 

The  relics  were  to  be  watched  the  night  before 
in  some  church  already  consecrated.  In  the 
morning  the  bishop  and  clergy  came  in  j)rocession 
to  the  church  to  be  consecrated;  candles  are 
lighted,  the  clerks  in  procession  pass  round  the 
church  outside.  The  door  of  the  cliuroh  is 
opened  with  appropriate  chants  and  ceremony. 
Prayer  is  said  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  aud 
the  procp.s.sion,  with  litany,  solemnly  a|>proa(hes 
tlie  altar  with  prostration.  Then  follows  the 
A.   Ii.  C.   darium  (see  above).       Holy    water  it 
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blessed  and  spriukled  about  the  church  and  the 
altar ;  the  altar  is  censed  and  anointed  with  oil 
and  chrisin  ;  the  slab  is  to  be  laid  on  the  altar, 
the  linen  coverings,  the  fittings  (ornamenta)  of 
the  church,  and  the  vessels  to  be  used  in  divine 
service  are  blessed.  Then  the  relics  are  brought 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  place  whore  they 
had  been  deposited.  When  they  come  before  the 
altar  a  curtain  is  drawn  between  the  clerks  and 
the  peo])le ;  the  bishop  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  chrism  inside  the  con'Fi:ssio  or  cavity 
where  the  relici;  are  to  be  ])laced;  and  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar.  After  the  relics  have  been 
placed  in  the  confessio,  the  slab  is  laid  on  the 
top  and  fixed  with  mortar.  The  bishop  .says  a 
prayer.  The  altar  is  then  covered  and  decked, 
and  the  paten  and  chalice  are  blessed. 

The  clerks  then  enter  the  vestry  and  put  on 
other  vestments.  Meantime  the  church  is  made 
ready,  and  the  bishoj)  and  clergy  on  their  return 
say  the  mass  Fn  Jhdioitionc  Ecclcsiae. 

Forms  are  also  given  in  the  Pontifical  (p.  57) 
for  the  "  Reconciliation  "  of  an  altar  or  holy 
place  where  blood  has  been  shed  or  homicide 
perpetrated. 

For  other  ceremonies  of  dedication  see  Font, 
Cemetkry. 

7.  Inscriptions. — Bianchini  on  the  Liber  Poniif. 
(s.  35,  i.  J).  74,  ed.  Migue)  quotes  the  following 
inscrij)tion  as  proving  the  consecration  of  a 
church  at  Pwome  in  the  4th  century  by  Damasus 
or  Damasius  :  — 

T  .  I  .  X  .  N  .  EGO  DAMASI 

VS  VRB  ROME  EPS  AN 

C  DOMV  COSECRAVI 

.  .  .  N.R.Q.S.M.S.S.PA.S.PE. 

i.e.  Titulus  in  Chnsti  nomine.  Ego  Damasius 
urbis  Ronuie  EjAscopus  fume  domum  consecravi. 
^  The  interj)retation  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  inscription  is  doubttul.  but  S  .  PA  .  S  .  PE  . 
seem  to  designate  Sanctus  PauluSj  Sanctus 
Petrus.     On  the  reverse  of  the  stone  Ls  engraved, 

[/Ac  r^JQVIESCIT  CAPVT 
SCI  CRESCENTINI  M. 
ET  RELIQIE  S.SVPANT. 

The  Abbe  Martigny  {Dictionnaire,  p.  227)  has 
acutely  remarked,  that  the  epithet  sanctus  is 
not  known  to  be  used  in  this  way  so  early  as 
the  4th  century,  and  that  the  inscription  is 
probably  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Pope 
Damasus.  There  is,  in  fact,  jirobably  no  inscrip- 
tion testifying  to  the  consecration  of  a  church 
of  Ko  early  a  date  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose, 
when  we  know  that  a  dedication-rite  similar 
in  essentials  to  that  of  later  times  was  coming 
into  u.-e.  [C] 

8.  Effect  of  Consrrrdtion. — Churches  and  their 
sites,  (lUcc  consecrated,  were  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  olRcos  of  religion.  Eating 
.nnd  drinking  in  tln'm  was  foibidden  after  the 
love-feasts  had  been  aboli.shed  :  and  wealing 
arms  in  thom  was  never  alloweil.  In  virtue 
of  the  'Jod  of  these  rules  th*»y  speedily  became 
asylums  nr  pli«ces  of  refuge  for  nil  threatened 
with  violence  :  still  tiiey  could  only  be  used  as 
$uch  for  a  limited  duiatlon  in  virtue  of  the  first. 
*' Pateint  summi  I>.'i  temjda  timentibus,"  said 
one  law  in  the  Theodokian  co<le,  not  merely  con- 


firming this  privilege,  but  extending  it  to  the 
various  surroundings  of  a  church  where  meals 
might  be  taken  and  sleeping  quarters  esta- 
bli^hed  for  iny  length  of  time;  by  another  liw, 
however,  it  was  modified,  by  excluding  public 
debtors,  slaves,  and  Jews,  from  benefiting  by  it 
in  future  (lib.  ix.  tit.  49);  »nd  Justinian  after- 
wards excluded  malefactors  (Aove/.  17).  Some 
interesting  remarks  on  these  constitutions  may 
be  read  in  a  letter  of  Alcuin  (E/j.  clvii.  ed. 
Migne)  to  his  tWo  disciples,  Candiilus  and  Na- 
thanael  :  modified  indeed  by  the  important  let- 
ter of  Charlemagne  which  follows  it;  and  in 
accordance  with  which  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
are  upheld  in  the  Frank  capitularies  of  the  8th 
century. 

Property  given  to  the  Church  might  never  be 
alienated  from  it,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances defined  by  the  canons  :  much  more  there- 
fore buildings  that  had  been  solemnly  conse- 
crated. The  canons  forbidding  alienation  are 
numerous  from  the  15th  Ancyran,  A. I).  .'j15 
downwards;  and  the  .'Ust  and  three  following, 
with  the  65th  Apostolical,  may  be  still  earlier. 
Justinian  has  numerous  regulations  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  Code  (lib.  ii.  tit.  2)  and  7th  Novel. 
In  all  these  church  property  .seems  to  be  consi- 
dered inalienable,  rather  as  being  in  trust  for 
others  than  upon  higher  grounds:  at  all  events, 
none  of  them  actually  discuss  consecrated  sites 
and  buildings  as  such.  Charlemagne  was  more 
explicit  in  one  of  his  capitularies  (a. I).  8()2,  c.  34, 
ed.  Migne)  :  "  Ut  loca  quae  semel  Deo  dedicata 
sunt  ut  monasteria  sint,  maneant  perpetuo  mo- 
nasteria,  nee  possint  ultra  fieri  saecularia  habi- 
tacula."  This  was  generalized  subsequently,  till 
it  ap|)eared  as  a  maxim  in  the  "  Regulae  Juris," 
appended  to  the  6th  book  of  the  Decretals,  in 
these  woi"ds  :  *'  Semel  Deo  dicatum  non  est  ad 
usus  humanos  ulterius  transferendiim  "  (No.  51). 
Even  the  wood  and  stones  used  in  building  a 
church  were  considered  to  have  shared  its  con- 
secration, and  could  not  afterwards  be  removed 
to  subserve  structures  purely  secular,  though 
they  might  be  burnt.  Events  in  this  respect 
have  long  since  proved  strong'T  than  the  De- 
cretals :  and  there  are  some  remarkable  wonls  on 
record  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  taking  possession 
of  the  first  building  ever  dedicated  to  His  service, 
shewing  that  His  acceptance  of  it  was  condi- 
tional, and  might  not,  under  circumstances  which 
actually  took  place,  be  permanent  :  "  Now  have 
I  choiien  and  sanctified  this  house,  that  my  name 
m;iy  be  there  for  ever.  .  .  .  But  if  ye  turn  away 
and  forsake  my  statutes  and  my  commandnients 
which  I  have  set* before  you  .  .  .  this  house  which 
I  have  sanctified  for  my  name  will  I  cast  out  of 
my  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be  a  proverb  and 
a  by-woid  among  all  ujitions"  (2  Chrou.  vii.  19. 
20).  Canonists  have  forgotten  these  words  alto- 
gether in  estimating  the  '*{//"<'' 7s  of  consecration." 
Comp.  jMUticularly  Le«jueux's  Manual,  Tract,  ilc 
Jifbtis  >Wns,  1.  xri.  and  cxxvi.-xxxix.  A  larger 
work  is  fJibert's  Corp.  ./ur.  Omvn.  vol.  ii.  Tmct. 
de  E.d.  tit.  XV.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

CONSKCRATION  (Eucharistic).  {Consr- 
rratii),  Sanctificdio  atpitputris,  aytaa-fiSK.)  For 
the  distinction  between  consecration  and  bene- 
diction, see  BKNi.nicniON.  The  general  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  Euchnristic  consecra- 
tion  belongs   to    theology,  and   the    question   is 
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considered   here   only    in    its    relation    to    the 
liturgy. 

1.  The  principal  formulae  of  consecration  are 
given  under  Canon  of  the  Liturgy.  It  will 
be  seen  in  that  article  that  the  most  noteworthy 
difference  between  the  forms  of  consecration  used 
in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  respec- 
tively consists  in  this,  that  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked,  after  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  to  descend  upon  the 
elements,  and  make  them  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  [Epiclesis];  and  this  invocation  is 
commonly  thought  to  imply,  that  consecration 
would  be  imperfect  without  it.  This  seems  also 
to  be  distinctly  implied  in  the  weli-known  pass- 
age of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  Mystag.  v. 
0.  7),  which  speaks  of  the  hallowing  and  changing 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Canon  of  the 
Liturgy,  p.  269].  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Western  churches,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  this  part  of  the  liturgy  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  whole  consecrating  virtue  is 
attributed  by  Western  ritualists  to  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the 
fitting  gestures.  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  how- 
ever, the  variable  prayer  which  follows  the 
Secreta  frequently  contains  an  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements ;  and  such  an 
invocation  is  almost  certainly  an  ancient  rite 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  lost,  not  an  innova- 
tion of  the  Orientals.  Ample  information  on  the 
points  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  East 
and  West  may  be  found  in  Bona  (de  Reb.  Lit. 
ii.  c.  13,  §§  4,  5),  Renaudot  (Lit.  Orient,  i.  196), 
Touttee  (note  on  Cyril,  Cat.  Myst.  v.  7),  Le 
Brun  (C^rem.  de  la  Messe,  torn,  iii.),  and  Neale 
(Eastern  Ck.  Introd.  pp.  492  ff.). 

2.  In  the  Ordo  Roinanus  III.  c.  16,  the  fol- 
lowing rubrical  directions  are  given.  "After 
the  Pope  has  communicated  of  the  cup,  which 
is  held  by  the  archdeacon,  the  latter  pours  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  wine  into  the  larger 
chalice  from  which  the  people  is  to  communicate  ; 
for  wine  not  consecrated  but  mingled  v/ith  the 
Lord's  Blood  is  completely  sanctified  (sancti- 
ficatur  per  omnem  modum)."  The  reason  of 
this  custom  yjrobably  was  that  in  a  very  large 
congregation  it  was  difficult  to  consecrate  exactly 
the  quantity  of  wine  required.  A  small  quantity 
was  therefore  consecrated  in  the  first  instance, 
and  amjtlified  according  to  the  number  of  com- 
municants by  pouring  in  fresh  wine.  The  whole 
of  the  wine  in  the  cup  was  held  to  be  completely 
consecrated  by  mingling  with  that  which  had 
been  originally  consecrated.  The  same  practice 
is  enjoined  in  the  Crremoniale  of  St.  Benignus 
at  LHjon,  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes,  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
and  in  Lyndwood's  Constitut.  Provinc.  See  Ma- 
billon  (Camm.  J'raevius  in  Ord.  Born.  pp.  Ixii. 
xcii.). 

3.  The  placing  a  particle  of  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  chalice  is  sometimes  called  "  con- 
secration." In  the  Mitxa  lUyrici  (Bona,  d<:  Re'/. 
Lit.  p,  .')r>3)  the  i>etition  occurs,  "  Fiat  commi»tio 
«t  consecratio  corfM^ri."  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  I.  C. 
omnibus  accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aeternam  ;  " 
and  the  17th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  (Jrauge 
direct*,  "Cum  cipua  et  calix  offerendus  est,  et 
•dmixtione   eucharistiae    consecranduB."      Com- 

IMUre  COMMIKTIO. 

4.  On  certain  dayn  it  ii  an  aDci«at  custom  not 

0UKI9T.    AM. 
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to  consecrate  the  sacred  elements.     See  Prae- 
SANcriFiKi),  Liturgy  of.  •   [C] 

CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS  [Bishop  : 

Ordination,] 

CONSENT  TO  MARRIAGE.  The  mar- 
riage-law of  all  countries  turns  upon  one  or 
other  of  two  principles.  Either  marriage  is 
viewed  as  a  union  between  persons,  or  as  the 
disposal  of  a  property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  is  the  main 
element  in  it ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  some  other 
person  or  persons.  Still,  in  legislations  founded 
upon  the  former  principle,  the  element  of  consent 
by  others  comes  in  as  a  salutary  check  upon  rash 
self-disposal  by  the  young ;  in  those  founded 
upon  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  a  right  of 
self-sale  in  the  adult  may  equally  check  the  too 
authoritative  interference  of  others. 

The  Jewish  law  is  in  its  inception  essentially 
personal.  Christ  needed  but  to  refer  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  full  spirituality  of  the  marriage 
relation  (Matt.  xix.  4 ;  Mark  x.  6).  In  Genesis, 
the  woman  is  at  once  brought  before  us  as  the 
one  "  helpmeet  "  for  the  man.  At  the  outset  of 
the  Adamic  history,  there  is  no  question  of 
selling  or  buying,  no  exercise  of  any  third  will 
between  the  two.  God  simply  brings  the  woman 
to  the  man,  who  at  once  recognises  he-r  as  bone 
of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (c.  ii.  vv.  20, 
22,  23).  As  the  history  proceeds,  however, 
other  elements  develope  themselves.  Slaverv 
makes  its  appearance,  and  the  slave-owner  is 
exhibited  as  giving  the  slave  in  marriage  (Gen. 
xvi.  3  ;  XXX.  4). 

Throughout  the  patriarchal  history  TGen.  xxiv., 
xxix.,  xxxiv. ;  Ex.  ii.  21),  under  the  Law  (V-x. 
xxi.  4,  7,  8;  xxii.  17;  Deut.  xxii.  16),  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17;  Judg.  i. 
12  ;  XV.  1,  2;  xxi.  1,  7,  8  ;  Ruth  iv.  10),  under 
the  Monarchy  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25  ;  xviii.  19,  21,  27  ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  13 ;  1  Kings  ii.  17),  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Nehem.  xiii.  25),  in  our  Lord's  time  (Matt, 
xxiv.  38  ;  Luke  xvii.  27),  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(1  Cor.  vii.  38),  the  right  of  the  father  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  the  king  to  give  one 
who  was  under  his  control,  is  either  assumed  or 
asserted. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Selden's  treatise  de  Uxore  Ebraicd,  and  as  has 
been  stated  above  under  the  head  Betrothal, 
that  among  the  Jews  the  power  of  self-disposal 
in  marriage  was  singularly  wide  for  either  sex, 
the  man  being  held  of  full  age,  and  capable  of 
marrying  at  his  will  in  the  last  day  of  his  15th 
year,  the  woman  in  the  second  half  of  her  12th, 
whilst  if  betrothed  under  that  age  by  their 
fathers,  girls  could  repudiate  the  engagement 
at  ten.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  forms  used  in 
Jewish  practice  belong  to  the  material,  and  not 
to  the  spiritual  view  of  marriage.  The  pro- 
minence given  to  the  Ariuia  or  earnest  [see 
Akhua],  and  the  necessity  for  its  being  given  vo 
the  woman  herself  either  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  shew  clearly  that  the  grand  spirituality 
of  marriage,  as  exhibited  in  the  nccond  chapter  of 
Genesis,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  that  it  h:id  come 
to  be  viewed  essentially  as  jin  act  of  wile-buying  , 
and  yet  the  fact  that  the  woman,  from  earliest 
piibnrty,  was  reckoned  as  having  the  sole  right 
of  8ell-«ttle,  preserved  aa  amount  of   lieedoin  iu 
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the  contract  which  would  otherwise  seem  to  '  trothal  the  man  does  not  claim  his  bride,  "the 
belorfg  only  to  that  view  of  it  which  the  prac-  father  or  brother  or  he  who  has  her  mnniiium" 
tice  contradicts,  I  may  j)rosecute  the  surety  till  he  pays  her  nwta 

The  Roman  law  exhibits  to  us  a  precisely  or  jointure,  after  which  "they  may  give  her  to 
opposite  development;  it  starts  from  the  ma- '  another  husband,  being  a  freeman"  (c.  178), 
terial  view  to  grow  more  and  more  into  the  I  A  widow  indeed  has  power,  if  she  choose,  to  go 
spiritual  one.  Originally  the  father's  potestas^  to  another  husband,  being  a  freeman  (c.  182-). 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  absolute  owner- j  And  the  woman's  consent,  whether  girl  or 
ship,  overshadows  all  the  domestic  relations,  |  widow,  has  always  great  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
extending  equally  to  the  wife  anti  to  the  children  I  the  law.  Thus  it  takes  account  of  the  cases  of  a 
of  both  sexes.  Eventually,  so  fir  as  marriage  is  man  marrying  a  girl  or  widow  betrothed  to 
concerned,  the  jiotcstas  resolves  itself  simply  another,  "yet  with  her  consent"  (c.  190),  and 
into  a  right  of  consent.  And  consent  is  made  in  like  manner  of  his  ravishing  either  with  her 
the  very  essence  of  marriage.  "  Nuptias  non  \  consent — the  term  apparently  meaning  here, 
concubitus,  sed  consensus  facit,"  are  the  words  carrying  away  without  marriage  (c.  191). 
of  LTlpian  (/>*(//.  bk.  1.  t.  xvii.  1.  30).  The  vali-  ;  Where  indeed  a  slave  married  a  freewoman 
dity  of  marriages  contracted  by  mere  consent  '  with  her  consent,  her  parents  might  kill  her, 
was  admitted  in  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  ■  or  sell  her  out  of  the  province  (c.  2'22).  The 
and  Valentinian,  a.d.  449,  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  laws  of  Luitprand,  a.d.  717,  enact  penalties 
1.  8).  against    those    who    betroth    to    themselves,    or 

This  consent,  moreover,  must  be  at  once  that  marry,  girls  under  twelve,  but  a  father  or 
of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of  those  in  whose  brother  may  give  or  betroth  his  daughter  or 
potestas  they  are  (Paulus,  Di<i.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  sister  at  any  age  (bk.  ii.  c.  6).  And  it  seem? 
1.  2).  As  to  slaves,  indeed,  unlike  the  Jewish  to  be  admitted  that  a  girl  of  twelve  may  "go 
law,  the  Roman  law  never  recognised  such  to  a  husband  "without  the  will  of  her  parents 
a  thing  as  their  marriage,  and  the  unions  be-  (bk.  vi.  c.  61,  and  see  c.  66  ;  A.D.  724).  The 
tween  men  and  women  slaves,  which  might  be  inundium,  it  may  be  observed,  appears  also  in 
permitted  and  even  respected  by  their  masters,  the  law  of  the  Allamans,  latter  half  of  8th 
were  of  no  more  legal  value  than  the  coupling    century. 

of  domestic  animals,  although,  ae,  may  be  seen  '  Under  the  law  of  the  Saxons,  a  man  who 
hereafter,  they  might  be  recognised  by  the  supe-  wished  to  marry  had  to  give  .300  solidi  to  the 
rior  morality  of  the  church.  Where,  indeed,  a  girl's  parents  (t.  iv.  1),  but  if  he  did  so  against 
master  gave  away,  or  allowed  another  to  give  the  parent's  will,  she  consenting,  twice  that 
away,  his  slave  girl  in  marriage  to  a  freeman,  amount  (1.  2).  If  he  wishe<l  to  marry  a  widow, 
or  constituted  a  dos  upon  her,  Justinian  ruled  he  must  otier  the  price  of  her  purchase  to  her 
(as  will  be  further  shewn  hereafter  under  the  guardian  (apparently  a  Latinized  expression  for 
head  Contract)  that  this  should  amount  to  the  mundoald,  or  mnnd'cold,  holder  of  the  mwn- 
an  enfranchisement  (Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  vi.  1.  9;  diuin),  her  relatives  consenting  thereto  (t.  vii. 
22nd  Nov.  c.  11).  But  this  of  itself  shows  1.  3).  If  her  guardian  refused  the  money,  he 
that  marriage  and  slavery  were  held  to  be  must  turn  to  her  next  of  kin,  and  by  their 
incompatible.  consent  he  might  have  her,  but  he  must  have 

The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  marriage,  and  300  solidi  ready  to  give  to  the  guardian  (1.  4). 
of  its  resting  mainly  on  the  consent  of  the  Here  a  power  of  consent  in  the  kinsmen 
parties,  stands  generally  recognised  in  Justi-  generally,  over  and  above  the  specific  powers  of 
nian's  Code,  and  is  indeed  further  carried  out  the  holder  of  the  mMHrfiMm,  is  clearly  admitted. 
in  it.  "  None,"  says  a  constitution  of  Diocle-  The  liurgundian  law  (originally  oi'  the  begin- 
tian  and  Maximiu,  "can  be  compelled  either  to  ning  of  the  6th  century)  recognizes  also  some 
marry,  or  to  be  reconciled  after  divorce  "  (Code,  i  freedom  of  choice  in  the  woman,  especially  if  a 
bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  14 ;  and  see  I.  12,  as  to  the  Jilius  \  widow.  Where  a  girl  of  her  own  accord  has 
familias).  [  sought  a  man,  he  has  to  pay   only  three  times 

On  the- other  hand,  several  enactments  of  the  "price  of  marriage"  (nuptiale  pretium) 
Justinian's  Code  shew  that  the  law  looked  rather  instead  of  six  times,  which  he  would  have  to 
upon  marriage,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  pay  if  he  had  carried  her  olf  against  her  will 
as  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her,  and  there-  (t.  xii.  cc.  1,  3;  «ee  also  t.  cxc).  A  widow 
fore  held  that  in  the  determination  of  that  wishing  to  remarry  within  the  year  of  her 
choice,  the  counsel  or  even  the  judgment  of  husband's  death,  is  said  to  have  "free  power" 
third  persons  might  be  called  in  (Code,  bk.  v.  to  do  .so  (t.  xlii.  c.  2  ;  law  of  a.d.  o17).  But  in 
t.  iv.  1.  1,  20).  j  a  later  law,  a  power  of  consent  in  parents  seems 

The  influx  of  the  barbarian  nations  into  the  to  be  indicated  (t.  Hi.), 
empire  may  be  said  to  have  in  great  measure  '  The  Visigothic  law,  which  has  always  been 
restored,  under  other  names,  tho.se  stricter  views  held  to  bear  peculiar  marks  of  clerical  inspiration, 
of  paternal  authority  which  had  belonged  to  !  is  esj»ecially  restrictive  of  the  woman's  self  dis- 
Rome's  earlier  ages,  at  least  as  respects  women.  '  posal.  A  law  of  Receswind,  allowing  for  the 
In  the  Kdict  of  Theo<loric  we  fiml  a  provision  first  time  intermarriage  between  Goths  and 
that  "a  father  shall  not  be  compelled  against  Romans,  enacts  that  a  freeman  may  marry  a 
his  will  to  give  his  family  in  marriage  to  anv "  freewoman  with  the  solemn  consent  of  the 
(c.  93).  In  the  Lombard  laws  the  mundium  ascendants  ("  prosapiae ").  and  the  permission  of 
recalls  the  Roman  jxitestas,  but  under  a  purely  the  court  (bk.  iii.  t.  i.  c.  1).  If  a  man  has 
pecuniary  form,  and  inste.id  of  being  confined  betrothed  to  himself  a  girl  "with  tlie  will  of 
to  the  asc«»nding  line,  .seems  to  have  belonged  to  her  father  or  the  other  near  relatives  to  whom 
the  nearest  male  relation.  Thus  by  a  law  of  by  law  this  power  is  given,"  the  girl  may  not 
Rotharis  (638  or  643),  if  after  two  years'  be- '  marry   another    against    the    will    of   her  rela- 
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tives,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  shall  be  ] 
handed  over  to  the  power  ol"  the  man  who  had 
betrothed  her  *'with  the  will  of  her  relatives." 
The  same  course  is  to  be  followed  if  the  father 
has  settled  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and 
acrreed  upon  the  price ;  and  if  the  father  dies 
fcefore  the  marriage,  the  girl  is  to  be  given  to 
him  to  whom  she  has  been  promised  by  her 
father  "or  her  mother"  (t.  2),  the  last  words 
implying  seemingly  a  power  of  consent  through- 
out in  the  mothei*. 

The  consent  of  the  parties  is  not,  however, 
altogether  overlooked,  especially  after  betrothal, 
when  neither  can  change  his  or  her  will  if  the 
other  w'\  not  consent  (c,  3;  law  of  Chindas- 
winth).  Where  girls  of  full  age  are  betrothed 
to  male  infants,  if  either  party  af)pea;'s  to  object, 
the  betrothal  cannot  stand  good.  Two  years  (as 
in  the  Roman  law)  is  the  period  beyond  which 
the  fulfilment  of  the  betrothal  contract  cannot 
be  enforced,  unless  by  the  honest  and  proper 
consent  of  parents  or  relatives,  or  of  the  be- 
trothed if  of  full  age  (c.  4).  And  a  girl's 
actual  marriage  without  her  parents'  consent 
holds  good,  though  she  forfeits  her  share  in  their 
succession  (t.  ii.  c.  8  ;  and  see  also  t.  iv.  c.  7). 
And  the  law  admits  that  a  woman  may  be  in  a 
position  to  dispose  of  herself — in  suo  arhitrio 
(t.  iv.  c.  2). 

The  Salic  law  hardly  shows  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  early  Fi-ankish  view  as  to  consent 
to  marriage.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  the 
€th  century,  however,  a  general  constitution  of 
King  Clothar,  recorded  by  Labbe  and.  Mansi, 
apparently  as  possessing  ecclesiastical  authority 
{^Councils,  vol.  ix.  p.  761)  enacts  that  "none  by 
our  authority  shall  presume  to  seek  in  marriage 
a  widow  or  a  girl  without  their  own  will." 
Two  centuries  later  the  Capitulary  of  Compifegne 
(a.d.  757)  enacts  in  a  particular  case  that  "  if  any 
man  have  given  his  step-daughter,  being  a  Frank, 
against  her  will  and  that  of  her  mother  and 
relatives  ^o  a  freeman,  slave,  or  cleric,  and  she 
will  not  have  him  and  leaves  him,  her  relatives 
have  power  to  give  her  another  husband  "  (c.  4). 
The  implication  contained  in  the  above  text,  that 
marriage  of  a  freewoman  with  a  slave  might  by 
the  woman's  own  consent  hold  good,  will  be 
remarked. 

Substantiall}',  with  an  exception  to  be  pre- 
sently noticed,  the  Church  did  little  else  than 
follow  the  municipal  law  on  the  subject  of  con- 
sent, eventually  adopting  the  Roman  civil  law  as 
the  basis  of  her  own.  If  we  except  a  canon  of 
doubtful  authority,  to  be  found  in  Gratian  (12th 
century),  Ptlributed  either  to  the  4th  or  5th 
Council  of  Aries  (a.d,  524  or  554),  and  enacting 
that  widows,  before  professing  continence,  may 
marry  whom  they  will, — that  virgins  may  do  the 
SHme, — and  that  none  should  be  forced  to  accept 
a  husband  without  the  will  of  thoir  parents, — 
the  farliest  Church  enactments  seem  to  belong 
to  our  own  British  Isles.  An  Irish  synod  of  un- 
certain date,  presided  over  by  St.  Patrick,  speakH 
thu»:  •'  What  the  father  wills,  that  let  the  girl 
do,  for  the  head  of  the  woman  i«  the  man.  But 
the  will  of  the  girl  i«  to  be  inquired  of  the 
father"  (c.  27).  In  the  so-called  ICxcerpta  of 
Kjjlwrt,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  8th  century, 
it  is  written  :  "  I'arfints  ought  to  give  women  to 
b«  united  to  men  in  marriage,  unless  the  woman 
absolutely  refuM,  in  which  c;u«  bhe  may  enter  a 
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convent"  (bk.  ii.  c.  20);  not  a  very  wide  stretch 
of  female  freedom.  Further  on,  a  singular  provi- 
sion allows  the  husband  whose  wife  has  deserted 
him,  and  refused  for  five  years  to  make  peaou 
with  him,  to  marry  another  woman,  "  with  the 
bishop's  consent  "  (c.  26). 

The  Council  of  Friuli  (a.d.  791)  forbad  the 
marriage  of  infants,  requiring  parity  of  age  and 
mutual  consent.  The  Carloviugian  capitularies, 
which  have  a  sort  of  mixed  clerical  and  civil 
authority,  enact  amongst  other  things  that  none 
shall  marry  a  widow  "  without  the  consent  of 
her  priest "  (bk.  vi.  1.  408) ;  a  provision  which 
recalls  one  already  noticed  from  the  Visigothic 
law,  that  marriage  shall  not  be  lawful  unless 
the  wife  be  sought  for  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  power  over  the  woman,  and  under 
whose  protection  she  is  (bk.  vii.  1.  463)  ;  an  enact- 
ment which  is  either  the  original  or  a  slightly 
varied  replica  of  a  supposed  letter  by  Pope  Eva- 
ristus  (a.d.  112-21),  the  spuriousness  of  which 
has  been  shown  under  the  head  Benediction. 
It  is  however  also  enacted  that  women  are  not 
to  be  compelled  to  marry,  under  penalty  of  treble 
ban,  and  public  penance  ;  or,  in  default  of  means, 
of  prison  or  banishment  (1.  470).  Lastly,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  edict  of  Charlemagne  in 
814  required  inquiry  to  be  made,  amongst  other 
things,  as  to  men  who  had  wives  "  against  th** 
will  of  their  parents." 

On  one  point,  indeed,  we  may  trace  from  an 
early  period  a  marked  divergence  between  the 
practice  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  law.  On 
the  subject  of  slave-marriages,  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
law,  not  of  the  Roman.  Not  only  are  slave- 
marriages  recognized,  but  it  is  treated  as  an 
offence  in  a  Christian  master  if  he  does  not 
"  give  "  a  wife  to  his  man-slave  (bk.  viii.  c.  32 ; 
compare  Exod.  xxi.  4).  Again,  in  a  work  which 
perhaps  does  not  greatly  difi'er  in  date  from  the 
later  portions  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
St.  Basil's  first  Canonical  Ejiistle,  addressed  to 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  iQonium,  the  writer, 
treating  evidently  of  slave-marriages,  says  :  "  A 
woman  who  has  given  herself  to  a  man  against 
her  master's  will  has  committed  adultery  "  (c.  40). 
And  again  more  generally  :  "  Marriages  without 
the  will  of  those  who  have  authority  (&viv  twu 
KpoTovvruv)  are  adulteries  ;  and  therefore  during 
the  life  of  the  father  or  master  (SetTTre^Toi/)  they 
cannot  be  free  from  impeachment  until  the  assent 
of  such  "  [termed  here  Kvpioi,  lords]  "  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  then  does  the  marriage  acquire  firm- 
ness "  (c.  42).  Harsh  as  is  the  tone  of  these 
passages  towards  the  victims  of  slavery,  it  is 
clear  that  for  Basil  the  relation  of  the  slave  to 
the  master  is  not  the  heathen  one  of  the  thing 
to  it.->  owner,  but  one  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  child  to  its  father.  Father  and  master 
have  indeed  alike  the  (juasi-sovereign  ])ower  of  a 
Kupios  ;  the  marriage  of  those  under  their 
authority  is  void  without  their  assent,  but  it  is 
firm  {fif&aios)  with  it. 

Somewhat  less  than  two  centuries  later  (A.D. 
541),  the  24th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans 
requires  slaves  who  flee  for  sanctuary  to  churches 
in  order  to  marry  to  be  returned  to  their  miisters 
and  Kcparated,  unless  their  parents  and  masters 
will  let  them  marry.  This  is  again  a  harsh- 
toned  enactment,  but  one  which  really  indicates 
a  ns«   in   the   slave's    cuuditiou.      llithurto   th« 
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master's  consent  has  been  the  sole  condition  of 
validity  for  tiie  sliivc's  marriage  ;  liasil  himself 
assimilated  his  authority  over  the  slave  to  that 
of  a  fatiier.  Now  the  existence  of  a  parental 
authority  is  recognized  in  the  slave  himself  to- 
wards his  own  offspring,  and  the  slave-parent's 
consent  is  phiced  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
master. 

Towards  the  en<l  of  the  6th  century,  again 
(a.D.  r)8I),  a  canon  (10)  of  the  1st  Council  of 
Macon  expressly  enacts  that  if  two  slaves  inter- 
marry with  their  master's  consent,  after  the 
enfranchisement  of  either  the  marriage  is  not 
dissolve  1.  thnus^h  the  other  be  not  redeemable  ; 
a  step  in  advance  of  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  American  slavery  in  modern  times. 
And  in  the  Carlovingian  era,  the  marriage  of 
slaves  with  the  master's  consent  obtains  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  validity.  A  ca)iitulary 
annexed  to  the  Lombard  laws  enacts  •'  That  the 
marriages  of  slaves  be  not  dissolved,  if  they  have 
had  dili'erent  masters,  ....  but  so  nevertheless 
that  the  marriage  itself  be  legal,  and  by  the  will 
of  their  misters"  (c.  129).  The  30th'  canon  of 
the  2nd  Council  of  Chalons,  A.D.  813,  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  effect. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  except  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  marriage  of  slaves,  the  rule 
of  the  Church  in  respect  of  the  consents  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  marriage  became  hardly  settled 
during  the  period  which  occupies  us.  The 
necessity  for  the  free  consent  of  the  parties 
themselves  was  never  entirely  lost  sight  of;  but 
in  outlying  regions,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
barbarian  feelings  in  certain  races,  the  authority 
of  the  tather  over  a  daughter  was  almost  ackoow- 
ledged  as  absolute ;  whilst  elsewhere  a  claim  of 
the  family  at  large  to  interfere  was  at  least 
tacitly  admitted.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  indeed,  in  two  instances  the  priest  or 
bishop  himself  was  made  a  consenting  party.  In 
no  instance  however  is  marriage  when  actually 
contracted  (except  as  between  slaves)  treated 
as  void  or  voiilable  for  want  of  the  consent  of 
a  third  person.  As  to  consents  to  Bkthothal, 
see  that  word.  See  also  generally  Contract  ok 
MAiUiiAGi:.  [J.  M.  L.] 

CONRIGNATOKIUM.  To  bless  by  the  use 
of  the  si^n  of  the  cross,  as  in  confirmation,  is 
tenned  cuHsi'ipiire ;  hence  the  word  consii/na- 
toriuiu  is  occasionally  used  to  designate  the  place 
set  apart  for  that  rite.  John  the  Deacon  of  Naples 
(Chrotiii-on  Episc.  Neip.)  says  tliat  Hishop  John 
(abowt  «n»»)  erected  a  beautiful  building,  called 
consiiimio'iuin  (thhitot-uin,  so  arranged  that  the 
newly  bipfjzed  should  pass  in  on  one  side,  be 
pre^'ntf-d  to  the  bisliop  who  sat  in  the  mid^t, 
and  th»n  pass  out  by  the  other  side.  This 
arran?.Moent  was  probably  somewhat  j^eculiar ; 
the  FsH-ti  |.)-AI<uin  at  least  (/><•  Ai\  O/.  c.  19), 
descril)i!ig  the  ceremonies  of  Easter-Kve,  says 
that  tlu'  newly  l»aptized  »vere  confirmed  in  the 
UHcrnrium.  (iiucango's  (Jiussurt/,  s.  v.  ♦  Consig- 
firttorium.')  [C.l 

COX.^ISTENTES.    [Pkxitknck.] 

<CXiNS'rAN'''IA.  martyr  at  Nuceria  under 
Xcro.  8e|t.  r.t  {Mirt.  Hier'on.,  UsuarJi).       [C] 

OONSTAVTlNr:.  bishop, deposition  at  Cap  in 
France,  A^ril  \2{.]/.i>i.  Hieron.,  IVuardi).  [C] 

OONSTANTINE  TJIK  GHEAT,  Kmperor. 


CONSTANTINOPLK,  COUNCILS  OF 

Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena,  Icrairdaro- 
Aoj,  are  convmemorated  May  21  {Cal,  Bt^zant.)\ 
June  18  {Cal.  Arinen.)\  Magabit  28  =  March 
24  (Cu/.  Ktliiup.).  Constautine  is  sep irately 
commemorated  on  Nov.  Id  in  the  Givrqian 
Calendar.  [(J.] 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCILS  OF. 
(1)  A.D.  33»i  (Mansi,  ii.  1167-70)  held  by  the 
Kusebians  under  tusebius  of  Nicomedia,  at  which 
St.  Athanasius  was  exiled  to  Treves,  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  with  several  other  bishojis  deposed, 
and  Arius  ordereil  to  be  received  into  communion 
by  the  Alexandrine  Church.  According  to  linf- 
finus  {Hist.  i.  12),  it  was  convened  bv  order  »>f 
the  emperor,  yiz.,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
according  to  Eusebius  the  historian  {rmif.  Mar  cl. 
i.  4),  it  was  exclusively  gathered  together  from 
I  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Thrace, 
I  and  the  parts  beyond  it ;  in  other  words,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  seems  to  have 
met  in  February,  and  not  separated  till  the  end 
of  July,  so  that  its  proceedings  spraad  over  nearly 
six  months. 

(2)  A.D.  339,  or  according  to  Pagi,  340,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Constant ius,  to  depose 
Paul,  the. newly  elected  bishop  there,  whose 
orthodoxy  displeased  him,  and  translate  Eusebius. 
his  favourite,  from  Nicomedia  to  the  imperial 
see  (Mansi,  ii.  1275). 

(3)  A.D.  360  (Mansi,  iii.  325-36),  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  council  of  Seleucia,  just  over, 
with  sqme  bishops  summoned  from  liithvnia,  to 
meet  them,  about  fifty  in  all  (Soc.  ii.  41  and  seq.). 
Most  of  the  former  were  partisans  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Caesarea,  whose  name  was  Acacius, 
and  Semi-Arians.  A  creed  was  published  by 
them,  being  the  9th,  says  Socrates,  that  had 
come  out  since  that  of  Kic;\ea.  It  was,  in  tact, 
what  had  been  rehearsed  at  Rimini,  with  tho 
further  declaration  that  neither  substance  nor 
hypostasis  were  permissible  terms  in  sjieaking  of 
God.  The  Son  was  pronounced  to  be  like  the 
Father  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Aetius, 
who  maintained  the  conM'ary  opinion,  w;is  con- 
demned. A  synodiciil  epistle  to  George,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  whose  presbyter  he  was,  conveyed 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  and  his  followers. 
Several  bishops  were  de|>osed  at  the  same  time ; 
among  whom  were  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, Eleusius  of  Cyzicum,  liasilius  of  Ancyra, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem — 
all  f<)r  various  causes.  Ten  bishops.who  decline*! 
subscribing  to  those  depositions,  were  to  consider 
themselves  deposed  till  they  sub.scribed.  I'lphilas, 
bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  had  hitherto  protessed 
the  Nicene  faith,  was  one  of  those  present,  and 
joined  in  their  creed.  Eudoxius  managed  to  slip 
from  Antioch  into  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
deposition  of  Macedonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste  was  not  allowed  oven  a 
hearing,  as  having  been  previously  deposed  at 
the  synod  of  Caesirea,  in  Asia  Minor,  under  his 
own  tather,  Eulalius. 

(4)  The  2nd  general,  met  in  May,  A.D.  381, 
to  re-assemble  the  tidlowing  year,  for  reasons 
cxplainetl  by  the  l)ishops  in  their  synodical  letter 
of  that  date  (Mansi.  iii.  5S3.  note).  Owing  to 
this  circum^>tance,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  acts 
have  been  lost,  its  proceedings  are  not  easy  to 
unravel.  Socmtes  l»e'^ins  his  account  of  it  by 
8.aying  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  convened  a 
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council  of  bishops  of  the  same  faith  as  himself, 
in  order  that  the  faith  settled  at  Nicaea  might 
prevail,  and  a  bishop  be  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  (v.  8).     That  the  bishops  met  at 
his  bidding   is  testified  by  themselves  in   their 
short  address  to   him  subsequently,   to  confirm 
what  they  had  decreed  (Mansi,  ib.  557),  to  say 
nothing  of  other  proofs,  for  which  see  Beveridge 
(^S'/nod.  ii.  89).     Whether  they  re-assembled  at 
his  bidding   we  are  not  told.     Of  their  number 
there  has  never  been  any  dispute,  this  council 
having  in  fact  gone  by  the  name  of  that  of  "the 
150  (pt)  fathers "  ever  since.      There  were  36 
bishops  of  the  Macedonian  party  likewise  invited, 
but  they  quitted  Constantinople  in  a  body  when 
they  found  that   it  was  the  faith  of  the  Nicene 
fathers  to  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe.     Of  those  present,  Timothy,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  presided 
at  first,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ascholius,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,   St.  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
with  the  twoGregories  of  Nazianzum  and  Nyssa, 
were  the  most  considerable,  Mectarius  and  Fla- 
vian being  added  to  their  number   before  they 
separated.     Dionysius  Exiguus  (Mansi,  iii.  568- 
72)  has  preserved   the   names  of  all  who   sub- 
scribed.    Seven  canons  and  a  creed  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  assembled  fathers  for  confirmation 
at  the  close  of  their  labours.     John  Scholasticus, 
however,  the  Greek   collector  of  canons  in  the 
6th  century,  contemporary  with  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus, reckons    only  six   (ap.  Justell.  JJibl.  Jur. 
Canon,  ii.  5i)2).     Dionysius  himself  only  three ; 
but  then  he  has  appended  the  4th  to  the  2nd. 
The  creed  follows  in  his  version  as  in  the  Greek. 
Isidore   Mercator  makes   six   canons   out  of  his 
three,    and     numbers     the     creed     as    a    7th, 
Another  Latin  version  given  in  Mansi  makes  five 
canons  out   of  his  three,   and  omits  the  creed. 
The  Arabic  paraphrase  (ib.)  makes  four  in  all, 
without  the  creed;  but,  in  addition  to  his  three, 
setting  down  as  a  fourth  canon  6  of  the  Greek 
version.      Whether  any  canons   have  been   lost 
seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt.     Socrates,  as  is 
well    known,    speaks   of    the   establishment    of 
patriarchs    as   one  of  the    things   done    by  this 
council :    and    the  Arabic    paraphrase,    under  a 
separate  heading,  "concerning  the  order  of  the 
prelates,  and  their  rank  and  place,"  explains  this 
as  follows :  "  Honour  besides,  and  the  primacy, 
wa.s  gratited  in  this  council  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  he  was  made  first,  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople second,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  third,  the 
bishop   of  Antioch    fourth,    and    the    bishop    of 
Jerusalem  fifth" — which  is  the  more  remarkable 
a.s  neither  it  nor  Socrates  omit  the  canon  ordain- 
jnj(   .special    prerogatives    for    new    Home.       As 
lieveri  Ige  well   remarks,  it  is  one  diUiculty  con- 
nected with  these  canons  {Synod,  ii.  98),  that  in 
all  prnhability  they  were  not  all  passed  at  the 
Mine  council.     This,  and  a  good  deal  more  bear- 
ing upon   the  history  of  the  council,  will   come 
out  as  we  examine  them.     Canon  1  confirms  the 
doctrine  of  the  'j18  Nicene  Fathers,  condemning 
Id   particular   the   errors  of  the  Lunomians  or 
Anomaeans — in  other  words,  the  extreme  Arians 
— the  Kudoxians  or  Arians  pure,  and  the  Semi- 
Arians  or  F'neumatomachi — fighters  against  the 
Holy  Spirit — with    the    folUtwers    of   Sabeilius, 
Marcelhis,  Photinus,  and  Apollinaris,      Of  these 
the    Semi-Arians    engagerl     inu.Ht    attention     by 


far  here,  from  the  further  error  into  whi(ii  they 
had  ffillen  of  late  respecting  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  All,  in  short,  that  was  ruled  by 
this  council  on  doctrine  was  directed  against 
them  exclusively.  But,  as  such,  they  were  more 
properly  termed  Macedonian's  than  Semi-Arians, 
from  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  de- 
posed at  the  synod  held  there  a.d.  360,  for 
various  crimes,  and  afterwards  founder  of  th« 
sect  called  "  Pneumatomaohi."  For  obvious 
reasons  they  are  not  designated  here  from  the 
name  of  their  founder.  What  thei]"  er'*'>i*<;  were  we 
shall  see  presently.  Canon  2  confines  each  bishop 
to  his  own  diocese,  in  particular  the  !  shop  of 
Alexandria  is  restricted  to  Egypt,  the  bishops  of 
the  East  to  the  East  alone,  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  in  conformity  with  th« 
Nicene  canons,  being  maintained  :  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  that  is,  Asia  Minor,  to  the  South-West, 
Pontus  and  Thrace,  similarly  to  their  respective 
limits.  By  the  word  "  diocese "  is  meant,  a.s 
Beveridge  shows  (p.  93),  a  tract  embracing  seve- 
ral provinces.  The  events  which  had  led  to  this 
enactment  require  some  notice.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Valens  (Clinton's  Fasti  R.  a.d.  379, 
col.  4),  St,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  was  invited  by  the  ortho- 
dox party  refusing  obedience  to  Demophilus,  the 
Arian  bishop  in  possession.  He  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  thus  went  out 
of  his  diocese  to  ordain  him,  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria — then  reckoned  the  second  see  in  the 
world  aft-er  Rome — not  to  be  outdone,  nominated 
Maximus  the  cynic,  as  he  was  called  from  his 
philosophical  antecedents,  to  the  post,  and  de- 
puted three  bishops  from  Egypt  to  carry  out  his 
consecration  on  the  spot,  Maximus  had  pre- 
viously seemed  to  take  part  with  Gregory,  and 
Theodosius  rejected  him,  when  he  appeared  as 
his  rival  (Clinton,  ib.  and  Vales,  ad  Soz.  vii.  9). 
This  conflict  of  the  two  sees,  however,  terminated 
in  the  resignation  of  Gregory,  soon  alter  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  though  he  was  declared 
bishop  there,  and  all  that  related  to  Maximus 
annulled  in  a  special  canon — the  4th. 

Most  probably,  the  3rd  canon,  ordaining  that 
in  future  the  see  of  Constantinople  should  take 
honorary  jjrecedence  (ra  irp^a^fla  ttis  rifxrjs) 
next  after  Rome,  was  intended  to  prevent  t*lie 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  from  ever 
attempting  to  take  such  liberties  with  it  again. 

Another  event  had  occurred  meanwhile  (Clin- 
ton, ib.  col.  4),  which  may  be  su[)posed  to  ac- 
count for  the  salvo  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  expressed  in  the  2nd  canon. 
St.  Meletius  of  Antioch  had  died  "during  the 
session  between  May  and  July."  The  fiineral 
oration  j)ronounced  over  him  by  St.  Gregory  ot 
Nyssa  is  still  extant,  but  it  contains  no  historiciil 
allusions.  There  had  been  a  compact  entered 
into  between  his  party  an*!  that  of  St.  Paulinus 
at  Antioch  two  years  before — where  they  were 
rival  bishops — that  both  parties,  whenever  either 
of  the  liishojis  die<f,  sliould  unite  under  the  sur- 
vivor of  them.  In  spite  of  this  understanding, 
Flavian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  it  among  the  snpjmrterH  of  St.  Meletius,  was 
unanimously  ai»])ointpd  bishoj)  in  his  stead  by 
the  council  ((/'ave,  /list.  Lit.  i.  277  and  364). 
This  act  not  merely  re-opfiied  the  schism  at 
Antioch,  but  producetl  heart-burnings  elsewhere, 
the  Western  and  Egyptian  bi.'^hops  pronouncing; 
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more  sti*ongly  than  ever  in  favour  of  St.  Paulinus, 
and  the  disapprobation  shown  tor  Flavian  by  St. 
Gregory,  teuJing  to  alienate  numbers  of  his  own 
friends  from  him  amongst  the  Easterns.  It  was, 
iu  fact,  one  of  tlie  principal  causes  of  his  retire- 
ment. Tlie  appointhient  of  hi.<  successor,  Nec- 
t.irius,  at  the  instance  of  the  emitoror,  was  pro- 
bably the  last  act  of  tiie  council  of  this  y?ar — 
and  a  strong  act  it  was,  as  Nectarius  had  to  be 
baptised  before  he  could  be  consecrated  (Soz.  vii. 
8).  Diouysius  Exiguus,  as  has  been  said,  ends 
his  canons  of  this  council  with  the  4th.  As 
Beveridge,  too,  remarks  (jO.  p.  \iS),  traces  of  a 
new  series  commence  with  the  "jth.  It  runs  as 
follows: — "Concerning  the  tome  of  the  Westerns, 
we,  too,  have  received  those  who  professed 
their  belief,  at  Antioch,  in  one  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  What  was  this 
toni8  of  the  V.'esterns?  Beveridge  considers  it 
to  have  been  the  synodical  epistle  received  from 
Po])e  Daniiisus  by  the  Easterns  at  their  second 
meeting,  A.D.  382,  to  which  they  wrote  their 
own  in  reply.  De  Marca,  Cave,  and  others  pre- 
fer to  consider  it  a  synodical  letter  of  Pope  Da- 
masus,  addressed  to  the  synod  of  Antioch  A.D. 
378  or  9.  Baronius,  another  of  his  to  St.  Pauli- 
nus of  Antioch  some  years  before.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  first  tome  of  the  kind  was  the 
letter  sent  by  St.  Athanasius  in  the  name  of  his 
synod  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  36'2,  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  which  he  calls  "  a  tome "  himself,  to 
which  St.  Paulinus  is  expressly  said  to  have  sub- 
scribed, and  in  which  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  substance  both  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  as  distinctly  set  forth  as 
it  ever  was  afterwards  (Mansi,  iii.  35;^-4). 
Through  Kusebius  of  Vercelli,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  by  whom  it  was  in  due  time  sub- 
scribed, it  would  find  its  way  into  the  West  and 
to  Itome,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  orthodox,  and 
a  bond  of  union,  under  existing  circumstances, 
between  the  sees  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Kome,  whose  aceptance  of  its  doctrine  can  scarce 
have  become  known  to  each  other  before  Mace- 
donius,  the  ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com- 
menced assailing  the  Divinity  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Godhead.  On  this,  it  would  immeiliately 
give  rise  to,  and  be  the  foundation  of,  a  series  of 
"tomes"  or  epistles  of  the  same  kind  between 
them,  in  which  Constantinople,  being  in  Arian 
han<ls,  would  take  no  i)art,  n<>r  Alexandria  much, 
owing  to  the  banishment  of  its  orthodox  prelate, 
Petor,  from  A.D.  ;37.'4  to  ;{78,  under  Valens.  St. 
Meletius  had  also  been  d'iven  from  Antioch  a 
year  earlier;  but  thi-n  we  are  told  expressly  by 
Sozomen  (vi.  7),  his  orthodox  rival,  St.  I'aulinus 
was  allowed  to  remain;  and  this  would  account 
for  the  correspondence  that  went  on  between 
him  and  Poj>e  Uamasus  uninterruptedly  while 
St.  Meletius  was  away,  and  of  which  the  j)romi- 
nent  topic  was  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now,  ns  Mansi  iwints  out  (iii.  4«J.i-8),  the  svno<ls 
of  Antioch  nnl  Home  are  ctmfusetlly  given  about 
this  time.  There  are  traces  Of  a  .syn.td  of  An- 
tioch, as  well  as  of  another  at  Home,  A.D.  37'i  ; 
but  the  acts  of  both  have  not  hitherto  been  ilis- 
tinguished  from  those  of  two  later  svninls  at 
liome,  A.D  .■>77,  and  at  Antioch,  the  year  or  two 
years  foilowing,  under  St.  .Meletius,  en  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles.  And  one  thing  mav  well  be 
thought  to  have  been  agreed  u|>on  at  the  Hrst  of 
these  syuoda  of  Antioch,  and  possibly  Kome  too, 


which  was  afterwards  confinned  in  the  2nd,  and 
is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  Constant inopolitHO 
fathers  in  their  synodical  letter,  namely,  the 
creed  iu  its  enlarged  form.  And  for  this  reason 
— St.  Epi|)haniu.s,  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
was  another  of  the  orthodox  bishops  who  was 
not  disturbed  in  his  see;  and  his  see,  whether 
subject  to  Antioch  or  not,  then,  must  have 
brought  him  into  frequent  communication  with 
it,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  j>ersonal  friend  of 
St.  Paulinus,  or  was  not  present  at  the  synod 
held  there  A.D.  372.  Now,  in  c.  119  of  his  work 
called  Ancoatus,  of  which  he  fixes  the  date  him- 
self in  the  next  c,  viz.,  ad.  373,  what  was 
rehearsed  afterwai-ds  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
as  the  creed  of  the  150  fathers,  that  is,  of  this 
council  of  Constantinople,  is  set  down  word  for 
word,  so  far  as  its  new  clauses  are  concerned,  and 
allied  that  of  Nicaea  by  him.  Admit  this  form 
to  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
in  conjunction,  or  not,  with  that  of  Kome,  A.D. 
372,  and  his  own  u.se  of  it  the  year  following,  as 
the  authorised  creed  of  the  Church,  is  ex|ilained 
at  once,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  if  he  compose*!  it  at  all — a.s  stated  by 
Nicephorus  alone  (xii.  13)  —  should  not  have 
conipo.sed  it  there.  But  Valens  coming  to 
Antioch  in  Aj»ril  (Clinton,  A.D.  372,  col.  2),  to 
persecute  the  orthodox,  the  probability  would 
be  that  this  synod  was  hastily  broken  up,  and 
remained  in  abeyance  till  A.D.  378  or  9,  when 
its  proceedings  were  resumed  under  St.  Meletiu.s, 
and  confirmed  by  1G3  bishops,  and  with  its  pro- 
ceedings this  creed.  All  at  the  .same  time  then 
and  there  subscribed  to  the  Western  tome  or 
letter  of  Pope  Damasus.  Hence,  both  the  lan- 
guage of  the  5th  Constantinopolitan  canon  above 
mentioned,  and  of  the  fathers  who  framed  it,  in 
their  synodical  letter,  where  they  say  that 
"this,  their  faith,  which  they  had  profe.s>ed 
there  summarily,  might  be  learnt  more  fully 
by  their  Western  brethren,  on  their  being  so 
good  as  to  refer  to  'the  tome*  that  emanated 
from  the  synod  of  Antioch,  and  that  set  forth  by 
the  oecumeni<-al  council  of  Constantinople  the 
year  before,  in  which  documents  they  had  pro- 
fessed their  faith  at  greater  length."  Now, 
what  they  had  set  forth  them.selves  was  their 
adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith  and  reprobation 
of  the  heresies  enumerated  in  their  first  canon; 
what  they  had  received  from  Antioch  and  ac- 
cepted must  have  bi'en  the  creed  which  has  since 
gone  by  their  name,  but  was  certainly  not  their 
composition  ;  and  whatever  el.se  was  confirnn^l 
there,  A.D.  378,  including  the  Western  tome. 
Which  of  the  letters  of  Pope  Damasus  is  here 
sj)ecified  comes  out  as  plainly.  His  letter  to  St. 
Paulinus  was  written  A.D.  372,  when  there  was 
nobody  left  at  Antioch  but  St.  }*aulinus  to  write 
to.  The  letter  addre.ssed  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  93  bishojKS  with  him,  "to  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  F^vst,"  was  "the  tome" 
received  by  the  synod  at  Antioch  A.D.  378—9 
(Mansi,  ib.  p.  459-()2);  to  which  they  replied 
the  same  year  {ib.  p.  511-15).  Both  letters 
being  on  the  .same  pubject — as  were  the  synods 
of  ;{72  and  .37H-9 — it  wa.««  easy  to  confu.se  them. 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  lc4^uium,  held  a  synod 
and  wrote  on  the  same  subject  About  the  same 
time  (i6.  p.  50.3-8). 

We   are  now  in  a   position   to  deal  with  the 
synodical    letter    of     the     reassembled    council 
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of  Constantinople  A.D.  382,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings generally.  Finding  there  were  still 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  ui'gent  importance  to  be 
settled,  most  of  the  bishops  who  had  met  at 
Constantinople  A.D.  381,  returned  thither,  as 
Theodoret  relates,  the  following  summer  (Mansi 
ad  Baron.  A.D.  382,  n.  3).  One  of  their  number, 
indeed,  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and 
SS.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  him.  had  gone 
meanwhile  to  Rome.  Being  at  Constantinople, 
they  received  a  synodical  letter  from  the  West, 
inviting  them  to  Rome,  where  a  large  gathering 
was  in  contemplation.  This  letter  having  been 
lost,  we  can  only  guess  at  its  contents  from  what 
they  say  in  reply  to  it,  coupled  with  their  5th 
canon,  which  was  evidently  framed  in  conse- 
quence. The  affairs  of  the  East  being  in  immi- 
nent peril  and  confusion,  they  beg  to  be  excused 
going  away  so  far  from  their  sees.  They  had 
come  to  Constantinople  on  account  of  what  had 
been  written  by  the  West  ^fter  the  synod  of 
Aquileia  the  year  before  to  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius — evidently  the  letter  in  which  the  conse- 
crations of  Flavian  and  Nectarius  are  mentioned 
disapprovingly  (Mansi,  ib.  p.  631-2) — but  had 
made  no  preparations  for  going  further  from 
home.  The  most  they  could  do  would  be  to  send 
deputies  into  the  West.  Cyriacus,  Eusebius, 
and  Priscian  are  named,  to  explain  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  they  then  epitomise,  commencing 
with  what  has  been  anticipated  above  about  their 
faith,  and  ending  with  the  statement  that  Nec- 
tarius  and  Flavian  had  been  appointed  canonically 
to  their  respective  sees,  while  St.  Cyril  was 
recognised  by  them  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for 
the  same  reason.  Thus  this  letter  explains  the 
framing  of  their  5th  canon,  and  attests  its  date. 
The  same  date  is  assigned  by  Beveridge  to 
canon  6,  restricting  tho  manner  of  instituting 
proceedings  against  bishops,  and  reprobating 
appeals  to  the  secular  power.  But  canon  7, 
prescribing  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  in 
admitting  heretics  into  communion,  is  shown  by 
him  not  to  belong  to  this  council  at  all.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  the  9oth  Trullan  canon 
(Bev.  ad  1.).  Of  the  creed,  little  more  need  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said.  It  was  in  existence 
A.D.  373,  having  been  probably  framed  at 
Antioch,  in <:onformity  with  the  synodical  letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  A.D.  372,  where  it  was  doubt- 
less confirmed  A.D,  378-9,  and  received  more 
probably  by  the  5th  canon  of  this  council  A.D. 
382,  than  promulgated  separately  by  the  council 
of  the  year  preceding.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  the  creed  called  by  Cassian  {De  fnoirn.  vi. 
3  and  6)  as  late  as  A.D.  430,  "peculiarly  the 
creed  of  the  city  and  Church  of  Antioch."  From 
the  portion  of  it  given  by  him  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  this,  as  that  of  A.D.  363  (for  which  see 
Soo.  iii.  25),  or  any  other  between  them.  That 
there  is  a  family  likeness  between  it  and  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  commenterl  on 
by  St.  Cyril  will  be  seen  on  comparing  them 
(Heurtley's  De  Fide  et  S.  p.  9-13).  On  this 
hypothesis  alone  we  can  understand  why  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  at  the 
council  of  Ephe.su.s,  a.d.  431,  and  iu  the  African 
code,  namely,  because  it  had  originated  with  a 
provincial,  and  only  been  as  yet  received  by  a 
general  ajuncil.  It  wiis  promulgated  a.s  identical 
with  that  of  Nicaea  for  the  first  time  by  the 
father*  of  the  4th  couuciL 


No  more  remains  but  to  observe  that  the  dog- 
matic professions  of  the  council  of  381  weie  con- 
firmed by  Theodosius  in  a  constitution  dated 
July  30  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
Antonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  by  which  the 
churches  are  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  Nectarius  and  others 
who  composed  it,  the  Eunomians,  Arians,  and 
Antians  having  been  deprived  of  their  churches 
by  a  constitution  issued  ten  days  earlier  (^Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  tit.  1,  1.  3,  and  tit.  5,  1.  8).  And  it 
was  received  by  Pope  Damasus,  and  has  been 
regarded  in  the  West  ever  since,  so  far,  as  oecu- 
menical. Its  first  four  canons,  in  the  same  way, 
have  been  always  admitted  into  Western  collec- 
tions. But  what  passed  at  the  supplemental 
council  of  382  never  seems  to  have  been  con- 
firmed or  received  equally.  It  was  in  declining 
to  come  to  this  last  council  that  St.  Gregory 
Mazianzen  said,  in  his  epistle  to  Procopius  (cxxx. 
ed.  Migne),  "  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  avoiding  every  meeting  of  bishops,  for  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  synod  end  well,  or  assuage 
rather  than  aggravate  disorders."  His  cele- 
brated oration  (i6.  xlii.),  known  as  his  "farewell" 
to  the  council  of  381,  is  inspired  by  a  very 
different  spirit. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  third  meeting  of  bishops 
held  at  Constantinople,  by  command  of  Theo- 
dosius, A.D.  383,  Under  Nectarius^  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  confusion  created  by  so  many 
sees  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heterodox 
into  those  of  the  orthodox  party  (See.  v.  10). 
The  Arian,  Eunomian,  and  Macedonian  bishops 
were  required  to  attend  there  with  confessions 
of  their  faith,  which  the  emperor,  after  examin- 
ing carefully,  rejected  in  favour  of  Mcaea.  The 
Novatians  alone,  receiving  this,  were  placed  by 
him  upon  equal  terms  with  the  orthodox.  Of 
the  heterodox  professions,  that  of  Eunomius  is 
extant,  and  not  without  interest.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Cave  {Hist.  Lit.  i.  210).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  on  entei'ing  the  palace,  made 
the  usual  obeisance  to  Theodosius,  but  took  no 
notice  of  Arcadius,  his  son,  standing  at  his  side. 
When  the  emperor  reproved  him  for  this,  "  You 
see,  sire,"  said  the  bishop,  "how  impatient  you 
are  that  your  own  son  should  be  slighted ;  much 
more  will  God  punish  those  who  refuse  due 
honour  to  his  only  begotten  Son"  (Theod.  v.  16). 

(6)  a.d.  394 — reckoning  that  of  383  as  the 
5th.  Among  those  present  were  Nectarius  of 
Constantinople,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Flavian 
of  Antioch,  &c.  What  called  them  together,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 
church  in  honour  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul :  which 
done,  they  sat  in  judgment  on  a  controversy 
between  two  rival  bishops  of  Bostra,  Bagadius, 
and  Agapius;  against  the  former  of  whom  it 
was  pleaded  that  he  had  been  deposed  by  two 
bi.shops,  since  dead.  The  council  decreed  that, 
in  future,  not  even  three,  much  le.ss  two,  bishops 
should  hiive  the  power  of  deposing  another,  but 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  apostolic  canons 
(and  this  express  reference  to  them  iu  suoh  an 
assemblaire  is  most  noteworthy),  it  should  be 
held  to  belong  to  a  larger  syn<)d,  and  the  bishop* 
of  the  province  (Mansi,  iii.  H^)l-4). 

(7)  A.D.  399,  of  22  bishops  under  St.  Chry- 
Koslom,  to  enquire  into  stncii  capit-tl  cl'nrgel 
brought  against  Antouiniis,   bi»hop  o(  Epiiesutf, 
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As  he  died  before  tJie  witnesses  could  be  exa- 
mined, St.  Chrysostom.  at  the  rcijucst  of  the 
Ephesiiio  clergy,  went  over  thither,  and,  at  the 
bead  of  70  bishops,  appointed  Heracliiles  a  deacon 
in  his  place,  and  deposed  b  bishops  that  had  been 
simouiacally  ordained  by  him.  Their  j)roceedings 
are  of  some  interest,  and  contain  a  ret't-rence  to 
the  canons  of  tiie  African  Church  (Mansi,  iii, 
991-G).  Strictly  speaking,  this  last  was  a  synod 
of  Kphesus, 

(8)  A.I).  404,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  St.  Chry- 
sostoni,  who  had  been  recalled  from  e.\ile  by  the 
«mperor  and  retaken  possession  of  his  sec,  from 
which  he  had  been  deposed  by  *'the  Synod  of  the 

*Oak."  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  was  not  present 
on  this  occasion,  having  had  to  fly  Constan- 
tinople on  the  return  of  his  rival.  Still  he  was 
not  unrepresented  ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  had  by 
this  time  provoked  another  enemy  (Cliuton,  A.D. 
404,  col.  4)  in  the  Enij)ress  Eudoxia,  whose  statue 
he  had  denounced  from  the  games  and  revels 
permitted  to  be  held  round  it  in  olfensive  prox- 
imity to  his  church.  At  this  synod  he  seems  to 
have  given  attendance  (vi.  18)  when  the  question 
of  his  former  deposition  was  argued.  Thirty-six 
bishops  had  condemned  hira :  but  sixty-five 
bishops,  he  rejoined,  had,  by  communicating 
with  him,  voted  in  his  favour  (Vales,  ad  1.).  It 
is  not  implied  in  these  words,  as  some  seem  to 
have  supposed,  that  a  synod  was  actually  sitting 
in  his  favour  now,  any  more  than  during  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak,  the  deputies  from  which 
found  him  surrounded,  but  not  synodically,  by 
forty  bishops,  in  his  own  palace.  The  4th  or 
12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  was 
alleg<'d  by  his  opponents  :  his  defence  was  that 
it  was  framed  by  the  Arians  (Reading,  ib.). 
As  (quoted  by  his  opponents,  indeed,  it  was 
differently  worded  from  what  either  the  4th 
or  12th  are  now  ;  so  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  an  Arian  version  of  these  canons, 
against  which  his  objection  held  good.  The 
synod,  However,  decided  against  him,  and  his 
banishment  to  Comana,  on  the  Black  Sea,  says 
Socrates — to  Cucusus,  in  Armenia,  say  others 
— followed,  where  ho  died. 

(9)  A.I).  42G,  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
when  Sisinnius  was  consecrated  bishop  there,  in 
the  room  of  Atticus.  Afterwards,  the  errors  of 
tiie  Massalians,  or  Kuchites,  were  condemned,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Bishops  of  Iconium  and  Sida, 
as  we  learn  from  the  7th  action  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Kphesus.  A  severe  sentence  was  passed  on 
any  charged  with  bedding  them  after  this  denun- 
ciation (Mansi,  iv.  541-2). 

(10)  A.I).  428,  on  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  when 
the  well-known  Nestorius  was  consecrated 
(Mansi,  iv.  :)4:?-4). 

(11)  A.I).  4.11,  October  2.'),  four  months  after 
Nest(UMUs  had  been  <leposed,  to  consecrate  Max- 
imian  in  his  place  (Mansi,  v.  104.')).  This  done, 
Maximian  presided,  and  joined  in  a  synodical 
letter,  enclosing  that  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
with  its  first  six  canons,  as  they  are  called,  to 
the  bishops  of  ancient  Epirus,  whom  attempts 
had  been  made  to  detach  from  orthodoxy  {ib. 
2r)7).  Letters  were  written  likewise  by  him 
and  by  the  emperor  to  l*upe  Celestine,  St.  Cyril, 
and  other  bishops,  to  acijuaint  them  with  his 
elevation,  at  which  all  expre.s,sed  themselves  well 
pleased  (/'>.  2r)7-92).  Another  synod  appears  to 
have  been   hold   by  him  the  year  following,  for 


restoring  peace  between  his  own  Church  and  that 
of  Antioch  (i^.  lOiii-iA)). 

(12)  A.D.  443,  probably  (Mansi,  vi.  46.3-6, 
comp.  Cave,  i.  479)  to  consider  the  Gise  of 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Perrhe,  on  the  Euphrates, 
afterwards  dej)osed  at  Antioch  under  bomuus. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  got  letters  in  hLs  favour 
from  Froclus  (comp.  Couc.  Ilicnip.  A.D.  44.')). 

(13)  A.D.  448,  November  8,  under  Flavian,  to 
enquire  into  a  dispute  between  Florentius, 
metropolitan  of  Sardis,  and  two  of  his  sull'ragans: 
but  while  sitting,  it  was  ciilled  upon  by  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  one  of  its  members,  and 
who  had,  as  a  layman,  denounced  Nestorius,  to 
summon  Eutyches,  archimandrite  of  a  convent 
of  three  hundred  monks,  and  as  resolute  an  op- 
ponent of  Nestorius  as  himself,  on  a  charge  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  press  against  him.  The  charge 
was  that  he  recogni.sed  but  one  nature  in  Christ. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  invite  Eutyches 
to  peruse  what  Eusebius  had  alleged  against  him. 
Sleanwhile,  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril — his  second 
to  Nestorius,  recited  and  ai)proved  at  the  Council 
of  Ejihesus,  and  his  letter  to  John  of  Antioch, 
on  their  reconciliation — were  read  out,  and  pro- 
nounced orthodox  by  all.  A  reply  was  brought 
subsecjuently  from  Eutyches,  that  he  refused  to 
quit  his  monastery.  A  2nd  and  3rd  citation 
followed  in  succession.  Then  he  promised  at- 
tendance within  a  week.  While  waiting  for 
him,  the  council  listened  to  some  minutes  of  a 
conversation  between  him  and  the  two  presbytei"s 
charged  with  his  2nd  citation,  when  they  said 
he  expressly  denied  two  natures  in  Christ.  At 
last  he  r.ppeared,  made  ju'ofession  of  his  faith, 
and  was  condemned  —  thirty-two  bishops  and 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribing  to  his 
deposition  from  the  priesthood  and  mon;istic 
dignity.  Proceedings  occupied  altogether  seveu 
sessions — the  last  of  which  was  held  November  22. 
Its  acts  were  recited  in  a  subsequent  council  of 
the  year  following  at  Constantinople;  at  Ephesus, 
also,  the  year  following,  under  Dioscorus ;  and 
again,  in  the  1st  session  of  tlie  Ctmncil  of  Chal- 
cedon,  where  they  may  be  read  still  (MauAi,  vi. 
49r)-'J,  and  then  649-7.54). 

(14)  A.D.  449,  April  8,  of  thirty  bishops  under 
Thalassius,  ai'chbishop  of  Caesiuea  in  Crij'padocia, 
held  by  order  of  the  em})eror,  to  re-con.->i  ier  the 
sentence  passed  on  Eutyciies  by  the  council  under 
Flavian,  on  a  representation  from  the  loimer 
that  its  acts  had  been  falsified.  This,  however, 
was  proved  untrue.  Another  session  wa.s  held 
April  27,  on  a  .second  j)etition  from  Eutyihes,  to 
have  the  statement  of  Magnus — the  oflicial  or 
silentiary,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
council  under  Flavian — taken  down,  which  was 
done.  This  ollicer  declared  to  having  seen  the 
instrument  containing  his  deposition,  before  the 
se.ssion  was  held  at  which  it  was  re.solved  on. 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  likewise  preserved  in 
the  first  session  of  that  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi,  v». 
.'iO.l-4,  and  tlicn  7:)3-828). 

(15)  A.D.  4.')U,  at  w  Inch  Anatolius  was  ordained 
bishop;  and  then,  .some  months  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  his  sutlVagans  and  clergy,  made  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  and  subscribed  to  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  St.  Leo  to  his  predecc'^sor 
Flavian,  in  the  presence  of  four  legates  from 
Koine,  chargeii  to  obtain  proofs  of  his  orthodoxy 
(Mansi,  vi.  509-14,  with  ep.  Ixii.  of  St.  Leo, 
i'».  83-5). 
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(16)  A.D.  457,  under  Anatolius  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Leo,  whom  he  had  just  crowned,  to 
take  coonisauce  of  tlie  petitions  that  had  arrived 
from  Alexandria  for  and  against  Timothy  Aelurus, 
who,  on  the  murder  of  St.  Proterius,  had  been  in- 
stalled bishop  there  by  the  opponents  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedou,  and  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  to  restore  peace.  The  council  anathema- 
tised Aelurus  and  his  party  (Mansi,  vii.  521-2 
&  8B9-70). 

(17)  A.D.  459,  under  Gennadius.  Eighty-one 
bishops  subscribed  to  its  synodical  letter  still 
extant,  in  which  the  2nd  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  is  cited  with  approval  against  some 
simoniacal  ordiiiations  recently  brought  to  light 
m  Galatia  (Mansi,  vii.  911-20). 

(18)  A.D.  478,  under  Acacius,  in  which  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  surnamed  the  Fuller,  Paul  of 
Ephesus,  and  John  of  Apamea,  were  condemned  : 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  Simplicius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  acquaint  him  with,  and  request  him  to 
concur  in,  their  condemnation  (Mansi,  vii.  1017— 
22,  com  p.  Vales.  Observ,  in  Evag.  i.  2).  A  letter 
was  addressed  at  the  same  time  by  Acacius  to 
Peter  the  Fuller  himself,  rebuking  him  for  having 
introduced  the  clause  "  Who  was  crucified  for 
us  "  into  the  Trisagion  or  hymn  to  the  Trinity. 
Hitherto  this  letter  has  been  printed  as  if  it  had 
issued  from  a  synod  live  years  later,  when  in 
fact  there  was  no  such  synod  (ilansi,  ih.  1119- 
24). 

(19)  A.D.  492,  under  Euphemius  :  in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  as  he  declined 
removing  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Acacius 
from  the  sacred  diptychs,  he  was  not  recognised 
as  bi.'^hop  by  popes  Felix  and  Gelasius,  to  whom 
he  transmitted  its  acts,  though  his  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  (Mansi,  vii.  1175-80). 

(20)  A.D.  496,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ana- 
stasius  I.,  in  which  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno  was 
confirmed,  Euphemius,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
depo.sed  ;  and  Macedouius,  the  second  of  that  name 
who  had  presided  there,  substituted  for  him 
(Mansi,  viii.  18G-7). 

(21)  A.D.  498,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ana- 
stasius  I.,  in  vvhich  Flavian,  the  second  bishop  of 
Antioch  of  that  name,  and  Philoxenus  of  Hiera- 
polis,  took  the  lead  :  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  all  who  opposed  the  Monophysite 
doctrine,  or  would  not  accept  the  interpolated 
clause  "  VVho  was  crucified  for  us  "  in  the  Tris- 
agion. But  it  seems  probable  that  this  council 
took  place  a  year  later;  and  that  another  had 
met  a  year  earlier,  under  Macedonius,  less  hostile 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  than  this,  and  of 
which  this  was  the  reaction  (Mansi,  viii.  197- 
200). 

(22)  A.D.  518,  July  20,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justin,  at  which  the  names  of  the  Councils 
of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalce- 
don:  of  St.  I.eo  of  iiome,  with  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople,  were  restored  in 
the  sacred  diptychs:  and  .S*?verus  and  all  other 
op[»onentH  of  the  4th  council  anathematised. 
It«  synodical  letter  signed  hy  forty  bisluips  and 
addressed  to  the  Constuntinoj>olitan  bishop,  John 
II.,  prayintj  his  assent  to  its  acts,  is  pre.stTved  in 
th«  5th  action  of  the  council  un<ler  Mennas,  A.D. 
536,  as  are  his  letters  infciiniing  the  Eastern 
bishops  of  what  had  been  fjoiie  theic.  Count 
Oratus  was  desp.itched  to  Rome  by  the  ernptiror 
with  letters  from  himself  and  the  patriarch  to  pope 


Hormi.sdas,  hoping  that  peace  might  under  these 
circumstances  be  restored  between  them.  The 
answers  of  Hormisdas,  his  instructions  to  the 
legates  despatched  by  him  to  Constantinople, 
their  accounts  of  their  reception  there,  the  pro- 
fession signed  by  the  patriarch,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  pope,  may 
all  be  read  amongst  the  epistles  of  the  latter 
(Mansi,  viii.  435-65).  The  Easterns  had  to  ana- 
thematise Acacius  of  Constantinople  by  name, 
and  to  erase  his,  and  the  names  of  all  others, 
Euphemius  and  Macedonius  included,  who  had 
not  erased  his  previously,  from  the  sacred 
diptychs,  before  the  pope  would  readmit  them  to 
his  communion  (76.  573-8). 

(23)  A.D.  531,  under  Epiphanius,  who  was 
then  patriarch,  to  enquire  into  the  consecration' 
of  Stephen,  Metropolitan  of  Larissa,  within  the 
diocese  of  Thrace,  which,  contrary  to  the  28th 
canon  of  Chalcedon,  had  been  made  without 
consulting  him.  Stephen,  having  been  deposed 
by  him  on  these  grounds,  appealed  to  Rome  ;  but 
the  acts  of  the  synod  held  there  to  consider  his 
appeal  are  defective,  so  that  it  is  not  known  with 
what  success  (Mansi,  viii.  739-40). 

(24)  A.D.  536.  According  to  some,  three 
synods  were  held  there  this  year  :  1.  in  which 
pope  Agapetus  presided  and  deposed  Anthimus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople :  but  this,  as  Mansi 
shews  (viii.  871-2),  the  emperor  Justinian  had 
already  done,  besides  confirming  the  election  of 
Mennas  in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  city.  Agapetus,  who  had 
come  thither  on  a  mission  from  Theodatus,  king 
of  the  Goths,  having  previously  refused  his 
communion,  had  uilquestionably  procured  his 
ejection :  and  he  afterwards  consecrated  Mennas, 
as  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  2.  in 
which  a  number  of  Eastern  bishops  met  to  draw 
up  a  petition  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  Anthimus,  subsequently  to  his  deposition 
but  previously  to  his  going  back  to  Trebizond 
from  which  he  had  been  translated,  for  a  retrac- 
tation of  his  denial  of  two  natures  in  Christ : 
but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  council ;  and  the 
death  of  the  pope  stopped  any  definitive  action 
on  his  part  (/6.).  3.  under  Mennas,  after  the 
death  of  the  pope,  consisting  of  five  actions,  the 
first  of  which  took  place,  May  2,  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  near  the  great  church, 
Mennas  presiding,  and  having  on  his  right, 
among  others,  five  Italian  bishops,  who  had  come 
to  Constantinople  from  the  late  pope,  and  re- 
mained there  with  him  on  his  arrival.  The 
first  thing  brought  before  the  council  was  a 
jjetition  from  various  monastic  bodies  in  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  emperor,  begging  that  the  sentence, 
stayed  only  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  against  Ah- 
thimus,  might  be  carried  out ;  a  general  account 
of  what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope 
followed,  their  j)etiti()U  to  him  was  produced  by 
the  Italian  bislioj)s  present  and  recited  ;  after  it 
another  petition  to  him  from  some  Eastern 
bisho|).s  on  the  same  subject;  and  his  own  letter 
to  Peter,  bishop  of  Joiusalem  in  rejdy.  Desirous 
of  following  out  his  decision,  the  council  sent  de- 
puties to  ac(juaint  Anthimus  with  its  proct'cciiu'^s, 
and  bid  him  aj)pear  tlierc;  witliin  tluiM!  days. 
The  sec()n<l  and  third  actions  |)asN<'d  in  sending 
him  similar  Kuinmouses,  but  all  his  hiding-plac«B 
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having  been  searched  repeiitedly  without  fin'ling 
him,  his  comlemuation  an«i  deposition  was  at 
length  decreed  in  the  fourth  action  by  the  coun- 
cil and  its  president,  and  sij^ned  by  seventy-two 
bishops  or  their  representatives,  and  two  deacons 
of  the  Roman  Church.  At  the  fifth  and  last 
action  a  number  of  documents  were  recited.  1. 
A  petition  of  the  bishop  of  Apamea  and  other 
Syrian  bishops  to  the  emperor  aj^ainst  Anthimus, 
Severus,  and  others  of  the  Monophysite  party. 
2.  Another  petition  to  him  from  some  monks  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  tlie  same  eflect.  3.  A 
similar  petition  from  the  .same  monks  to  this 
council.  4.  Two  letters  of  pope  Hormisdas, 
one  dated  A.D.  r»18,  and  relating  to  the  Coustan- 
tinopolitan  synod  of  that  year;  the  other  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  Kpiphanius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople three  years  later,  requesting  him  to  act, 
and  directing  him  how  to  act,  in  his  stead  in  re- 
ceiving converts  from  the  Mouophysites.  5. 
A  petition  from  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Antioch 
to  the  jiatriarch  Joiin  and  synod  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.I).  518,  against  Severus.  6.  An  address  of 
the  same  synod  to  the  patriarch  John.  7.  A 
petition  of  the  monastic  bodies  in  Constantinople 
to  the  same  synod,  with  a  narrative  of  the 
acclamations  amidst  which  its  decisions  had  been 
carried  out  by  John.  8.  His  letters  to  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  bishop  of  Tyre 
thereon,  and  their  replies  to  him,  with  another 
narrative  showing  how  rapturously  the  church 
of  Tyre  had  receive  I  them.  9.  A  similar  letter 
from  the  bishops  of  Syria  secunda  to  the  same 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  a  narrative  of 
proceedings  against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  for 
his  Monophysite  sayings  :  and  a  petition  presented 
to  them  by  the  monks  of  his  diocese  against  him 
and  Severus.  All  which  having  been  read,  an 
anathema  was  jvissed  upon  him,  Severus  and 
Zoaras,  one  of  their  followers,  by  the  council 
now  sitting — this  is  inexcusably  left  by  Mansi 
(viii.  ll;}7-8)  with  its  corrupt  heading  uncor- 
I'ected,  ascribing  it  to  a  former  synod — and  then 
by  Mennas,  its  president  ;  according  to  the  order 
observed  in  the  4th  action  in  passing  .sentence 
upon  Anthimus.  Kighty-eight  bishops  or  their 
representatives,  and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman 
church  as  before,  subscribed  on  this  occasion. 
A  constitution  of  the  emperor  addressed  to 
Mennas  conlirmed  their  sentence  (Mansi,  viii. 
8G9-11G'J). 

(25)  A.n.  538,  .says  Valesius,  541  Cave,  543 
Mansi,  under  Mennas  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  support  of'  his  edict  against  the 
errors  of  Origcn,  denounced  to  him  in  a  petition 
from  four  monks  of  Jerusalem,  placed  in  his 
hands,  says  Liberatus  (A'rt'O.  'J3)  bv  I'elagiu.s,  a 
Roman  envoy,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  on  a 
ditVerent  errand,  with  the  express  object  of 
injuring  Theodore,  bishop  of  Cnesarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia.  suruamed  Ascidas,  who  defended  Origen. 
His  edict,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  book  against 
Origen  an  J  addressotl  to  Mennas,  is  given  at 
length  by  Mansi  (ix.  487-588).  It  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  patriarchs  and  to  poj)o  Vigi- 
lius.  The  couniil  backed  it  by  15  anathemas 
against  Origen  and  his  errors,  usually  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  general  council 
(Mansi,  il).  .'!«.«.">— K><»)  with  which  t\\\n  council 
came  to  bo  sui»se<|uently  contused,  in  consequence, 
says  Cave,  of  their  respective  acts  having  formed 
one  volume  (Mansi   ic  IJl  -4;  and  also  703-8). 


(26)  A.D.  .545,  according  to  (larnier  (Diss,  ad 
LiU-rat.  c.  iv.)  under  Mennas  to  assent  to  the 
1st  edict,  now  lost,  of  the  emj)eror  Justinian 
against  the  three  chapters  the  year  before.  Both 
C'ave  and  Mansi  pass  over  this  council,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  another,  supposed  to  have  been 
held  by  pope  Vigilius  the  year  following,  atter 
his  arrival  in  February  (Clinton,  A.D.  547,  col. 
4),  at  which  it  was  decided  to  roter  passing  sen- 
tence upon  the  three  chapteis  to  the  meeting  oj 
the  general  council  about  to  take  place  (Mansi, 
ix.  lJ.5-8). 

(27)  A.D.  553,  the  5th  general,  held  by  order 
of  the  Kmperor  Justinian,  anil  compo.sed  of  105 
bishops,  with  Kutychius,  patriarch  of  Con.stanti- 
noj)le,  for  their  president  :  Pope  Vigilius  being 
on  the  spot  all  the  time,  but  declining  to  attend  ; 
indeed,  he  was  not  even  represented  there.  As 
far  back  as  his  election,  A  D.  537,  according  to 
Victor  of  Tunis,  he  had  been  secretly  ple<lged 
to  the  Kmjtress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  partv,  to  assent  to  the  con  lemnu- 
tion  of  the  three  chapters  (Oarn.  ad  Lih.  lireviar. 
c.  22)  ;  and  this  step,  according  to  I.iberatus  (i'). 
c.  24),  had  been  [tressed  upon  the  emperor  all  the 
more  warmly  since  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Origenists  in  a  council  under 
Mennas  the  year  following.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
(!aesarea,  a  devoted  Origeuist  and  friend  of  the 
em])re.ss,  pointed  it  out  in  fact  as  a  ineans  of  bring- 
ing back  a  large  section  of  the  !Monophysitet 
to  the  church.  Their  opposition  to  the  4th  gene- 
ral council,  he  averred,  lay  in  the  countenance 
supposed  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  writings — 1. 
The  works  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia; 
2.  The  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  tdessa,  to  Maris  ; 
and  3,  what  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  had 
published  against  St.  Cyi'il :  the  thinl,  however, 
he  forbore  to  name  ;  all  held  to  be  tainted  with 
Nestorianism.  By  condenming  them,  he  seems 
to  have  calculated  the  authority  of  the  council 
that  had  treated  their  authors  at  least  so  favour- 
ably, would  be  undermined.  Justinian,  acting 
on  his  advice,  had  already  condemned  them  twice, 
A.D.  545  and  551  ((lie.seler,  i.  325  ;  Cunningham's 
Tr.,  no  (late  is  assigned  to  the  two  pieces  given 
in  Mansi,  ix.  537-82,  and  589-046);  and  the 
first  time  had  been  fidlowed  by  Vigilius,  whose 
"Judicatum,"  jjublished  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
548,  is  quoted  in  jmrt  by  the  emperor  in  his 
address  to  this  council  (i\Iansi,  ix.  178-SO,  and 
again,  582-8)  on  its  a.ssembling.  liut  Vigilius 
had,  A.D.  547,  declared  against  coming  to  any 
decision  on  the  subject  till  it  had  boen  discussed 
in  a  general  council  ;  and  to  this  he  went  back 
on  ascertaining  what  indignation  his  "Judi- 
catum  "  had  cau.sed  in  Africa  and  in  the  West, 
and  excommunicated  Mennas  and  Thco<iore  for 
having  gone  further  (Mansi,  i').  58-()l).  Accord- 
inglv,  the  emj)eror  decided  on  summoning  this 
council  to  examine  and  pronounce  ujx'U  them  ; 
and  Kutvchius,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch, 
nddre.sseil  a  letter  to  Vigilius,  which  was  re.'.d 
out  at  its  first  session.  May  5,  re<|uesting  him 
to  lonie  and  preside  over  its  deliberations.  Vigi- 
lius assented  to  thier  joint  examination  by  him- 
self Hud  the  t'ouncil,  but  was  silent  about  his 
attendance.  Three  patriarchs  jind  a  number  of 
bishops  accosted  him  jtersonally  with  no  better 
succes.s.  At  the  2nd  .session,  or  collation,  a  second 
interview  with  him  was  reported,  in  which  he 
deliuitirely  declined   attending;  and  even   on   a 
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message  from  the  emperor  he  would  uot  under- 
take   to    do    more    than    examine    the    chapters 
by  himself,  and  tiansmit  his  ojjinion  on  them, 
not    to    the    council,    but    to   him.       This   pro- 
bably was  contained   in  his  Constittttum  (Mansi, 
ib.  p.  61  and  seq.) ;   the  date  assigned  to  which 
indicates   that    it    came   out   between    the    5th 
and    6th    collations.      Some    bishops   of  Africa 
and  Illyria   excused   themselves   equally  to   the 
deputation  sent  to  invite  their  attendance.     At 
the  3rd    collation    the    fathers   commenced  the 
real   business   for  which  they  had  been  convened 
with  a  preface  well  worth  remembering  for  its 
soundness  and  moderation.     They  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  exact  doctrine  and  discipline  laid 
down  in  the  four  general  councils,  each  and  all, 
preceding  their  own ;  one  and  the  same  confes- 
sion of  faith  had  sufficed  for  them  in  spite  of  ail 
the  heresies  they  had  met  to  condemn,  and  should 
suffice    now.     AH    things    in    harmony   with    it 
should  be  received  ;  and  all  things  at  variance 
with  it  rejected.     Having  thus  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  4th  council  among  the  rest,  the 
ftithers  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  three 
chapters   in   their  4th   collation.     This   was   on 
May  12  :  extracts  having  accordingly  been  read 
out   from   various   works   of  Theodore,  both  he 
and  they  were  judged  worthy  of  condemnation. 
The  next  day,  or  the  5th  collation,  passages  for 
or  against  Theodore,'  for  St.  Cyril    and  others, 
were  produced  and   weighed ;    and   authorities, 
particularly  St.  Augustine,  cited  in  favour  of 
condemning  heretics  although   dead.      Enquiry 
having  been  made  when  the  name  of  Theodore 
ceased  to  be  commemorated  in  the  sacred  dip- 
tychs  of  his  church,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
name   of  St.   Cyril    had    long  been   substituted 
there    for    his.     At   the   close   of    the   sitting, 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against 
St.  Cyril   were  recited  ;    on  which  the   fathers 
remarked  that  the  4th  council  had  acted  wisely 
in  not  receiving  him  till  he  had  anathematised 
Nestorius.     Six  days  intervened  before  the  6th 
collation  took  place.  May  19.     During  this  in- 
terval Vigilius  issued  his  "  Constitutum,"  dated 
May  14,  in  the  form  of  asynodical  letter  addressed 
to  the  emperor  (Mansi,  ix.  61-106),  answering 
and   condemning   a  number   of  the   positions  of 
Theodore,  but  pleading  for  Theodoret  and  Ibas, 
as  having  been  acquitted   b)''  the  4th   council. 
However,  the  council  at  its  6th  collation  found 
the   letter  of  Ibas  in  question  contrary  to  the 
Chalcedonian    definition,    and   anathematised    it 
accordingly,  the  princijtal  speaker  against  it  being 
Thefxlore,  bishop  of  Cappado<;ia  ;  but  its  author 
escaped.     At  the  7th  aAhxtUm,  May  26  or  30, 
for  the   reading  is   doubtful,  a   communication 
was  read    from   the   emperor  in   deprecation   of 
the  "Constitutum"    addressed   to    him    by   the 
Pope,  May  14,  and   on  which   there  had  been  a 
ROfxl  many  messages  between  them  in  vain  since. 
First,  no  less   than  six  documents  were  recited 
proving  Vigilius   to    have   exjjressly  condemned 
the  three   chajiters  as  many   times:   1,  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  emperor;  2,  to  the  emjtress,  in 
both    which    the    wonis    '*  unam    ojierationom " 
were  declared  at  the  0th  council  by  the  legates 
of  Afjatho  to  have  Ijeen  a  later  insertion  of  the 
Monothelite  party  (baluz.  np.  Mansi,  ix.  l<;;5-72); 
8,  to  hi«  deacons,   liusticus  and  Sebastian,  con- 
domninj;    them    for    the   false    Atories    they  had 
•pread  about  him;  4,  to  the  bisliop  of  Kicw,  in 


Russia ;  5,  to  the  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  6,  a 
deposition  signed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  a  lay  dignitary,  to  the  effect  that  Vigilius 
had  sworn  to  the  emperor  in  their  presence  to 
do  all  he  could  for  the  condemnation  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  never  say  a  word  in  their  favour. 
Next,  an  enquiry,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  re- 
specting a  picture  or  statue  of  Theodoret  said  to 
have  been  carried  about  at  Cyrus  in  procession, 
was  reported.  And,  lastly,  the  imperial  man- 
date, which  ordained  that  the  name  of  Vigilius 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  diptychs  for  his 
tergiversations  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chap- 
ters, "  Non  enim  patiebamur,  nee  ab  eo,  nee  ab 
alio  quocuuque,"  says  the  emperor,  "  inviolatam 
commvinionem  suscipere,  qui  non  istam  impie- 
tatem  condemnat  .  .  .  .  ne  eo  modo  inveniamur 
Nestorii  et  Theodori  impietati  communicantes  " 
(Mansi,  ib.  366-7).  Unity  with  the  apostolic 
see  would  not,  he  adds,  be  thereby  dissolved, 
inasmuch  as  neither  Vigilius  nor  any  other  indi- 
vidual could,  by  his  own  change  for  the  worse, 
mar  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  all  which  the 
council  agreed.  Finally,  reviewing  at  its  8th 
collation,  June  2,  in  a  singularly  well-written 
compendium  all  that  it  had  done  previously, 
and  vindicating  the  course  about  to  be  pursued, 
it  formally  condemned  the  three  chapters,  and 
with  them  the  author  of  the  first  of  them — 
Theodore — promulgating  its  definitive  sentence 
in  14  anathemas,  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  emperor  (Mansi,  ib.  557-64),  and  in 
which  the  heresies  and  heresiarchs  thus  con- 
demned are  specified  :  Origen  among  the  number 
in  the  eleventh,  though  not  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  emperor.  He  had  been  previously 
condemned  in  the  council  under  Mennas,  a.d. 
538,  as  we  .have  seen.  Of  these  anathemas  the 
Greek  version  is  still  extant :  of  almost  every 
other  record  of  its  proceedings  the  Latin  version 
alone  remains.  Vigilius,  after  taking  some  time 
to  consider,  announced  his  assent  to  them  in  two 
formal  documents  :  the  first  a  decretal  epistle, 
dated  Dec.  8  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  (Mansi,  ib.  413— 
32,  with  the  notes  of  De  Marca),  in  which,  as 
he  says,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
retracts  all  that  he  had  ever  written  differently  ; 
and  the  second,  another  Constitutum  of  great 
length,  dated  Feb.  23  of  the  year  following 
(Clinton,  a.d.  554,  c.  4),  but  without  any  head- 
ing or  subscription  in  its  present  form  (Mansi, 
ib.  457-88).  He  died  on  his  way  home,  and 
Pelagius,  the  Roman  envoy  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  condemnirig  Origen,  had  thus,  on  be- 
coming pope,  to  vindicate  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters  by  this  council  in  the  West, 
where  they  had  been  defended  all  but  unani- 
mously, and  were  upheld  obstinately  by  more 
than  three  pnrts  of  Italy  still.  The  2nd  Pela- 
gius, twenty-five  years  later,  in  his  third  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Istria,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  tlien  his  deacon 
(Mansi,  ib.  4.'{.'{-54,  and  see  Migne's  ed.),  apolo- 
gised as  follows  for  the  conduct  of  his  prcdo- 
cessors  an<l  his  own  therein.  Referring  t<»  the 
occasion  on  which  St.  Peter  was  reprov(;d  by 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11),  he  asks,  '*  Nuncpiid  Petro 
npostoloruni  jirincipi  sibi  dissimilia  doccnti,  de- 
buit  ad  haec  verba  respon<leri  ?  "  "  Haoc  quae 
diclK,  audire  non  possunius,  quia  aliud  ante 
jiraedicasti  ?     Si    igitur    in    trium    rapitulorum 
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negotio,  aliud  cutn  veritus  qunereretur,  nliud 
autein  invcuta  veritate,  dictum  est  :  cur  niututio 
ECDtentiac  huic  sedi  in  criiviiue  objicitur,  quae 
a  cunota  cccle.>ia  huiniliter  in  ejus  auctore  vene- 
ratur?  Non  euim  mutatio  senteutiae,  sed  incon- 
stantia  sensus  in  culj)a  est.''  St.  Gregory,  when 
poj)c,  settled  the  matter  by  aHirmiug  tliat  he 
venerated  the  5th  council  equally  with  the  four 
preceding  (Mausi,  i6.  464).  No  canons  seem  to 
liave  been  passed  in  it ;  but  though  two  elabo- 
rate dissertations  have  been  written  on  it  (Oarn. 
(t({  LiU'rat.  and  H.  de  Noris,  Op.  1*.  ii.),  many 
])<»ikts  connected  with  it  are  still  doubt I'ul  ;  and 
the  documents  published  by  JIansi  (ix.  I'd-GOl) 
as  belonging  to  it,  greatly  need  re-arranging. 

(28)  A.D.  505,  at  which  the  emperor  Justinian 
endeavoured  to  get  the  errors  of  Julian  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  a  well-known  Monophysite,  who  main- 
tained the  incorruj>tibility  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
antecedently  to  his  resurrection,  approved,  by 
banishing  those  who  o])posed  them  (Mansi,  ix. 
7G5-8). 

(29)  A.D.  587,  at  which  a  foul  charge  brought 
against  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  a  banker 
of  his  diocese,  was  examined.  He  was  honourably 
acquitte<l  and  his  accuser  punished  (Evag.  vi.  7). 
Mansi  thinks  this  must  have  been  the  synod 
summoned  as  a  general  one  by  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch  John,  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
title  of  oecumenical  patriarch,  and  for  which  he 
was  so  severely  taken  to  task  by  j)ope  Pelagius  II. 
— but  for  this  no  direct  proof  is  adduced  either 
by  him  or  Pagi  (ix.  971-4).  It  is  supplied, 
however,  in  a  letter  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
that  patriarch  (/6.  1217-18),  and  a  further 
letter  of  his  some  time  later,  when  Cyriacus 
was  patriarch,  whose  plan  of  holding  another 
synod  for  the  same  j)urpose  he  would  seem  to 
have  anticipated  (ib.  x.  159).  Mansi  (/6.  p. 
481-2)  conceives  this  synod  to  have  been  held 
A.D.  598. 

(30)  A.D.  6'26,  under  Sergius,  to  consider  the 
question  raised  by  Paul,  a  Monophysite  of  Phasis, 
in  Lazica,  and  Cyrus,  its  metro])olitan — after- 
wards translated  to  Alexandria — before  the  em- 
peror Ileraclius,  whether  one  or  two  wills  and 
operations  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ.  Ser- 
gius, on  the  authority  of  a  discourse  ascribed  by 
him  to  his  well-known  predecessor  Mennas,  and 
other  testimonies  which  he  abstains  (wnn  naming, 
j)rou(iunced  in  favour  of  one  o])eration  and  one 
will ;  thereby  founding  the  heresy  called  Mono- 
thc-lism  (Mansi,  x.  585-8).  Clinton  (ii.  171) 
doubts  whether  the  ([uestion  did  not  originate 
with  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  in 
Syria,  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by 
Ileraclius  four  yeais  later.  The  discourse  which 
Sergius  ascribed  to  Mennas  was  proved  a  forgery 
to  the  Gth  council  at  its  third  .session. 

(31)  A.D.  6'A9,  under  Sergius,  and  continued — 
unless  there  were  two  distinct  councils  this  year 
— un<ler  Pyrrhu.s,  his  successor,  at  which  the 
"Ecthesis"  or  exposition  of  inith  by  the  errn 
peror  Ileraclius,  favour.ible  to  Monothcijsm,  was 
confirmed  (Mansi,  x.  (i7;5-4).  Parts  of  its  acts, 
with  the  ecthesis  in  full,  were  re<.ited  in  the 
third  sitting  of  the  Laterau  uniier  Martin  1. 
A.n.  ♦549  {ib.  991-1<M)4). 

(32)  A.D.  <)<)5,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
•taus  II.,  at  which  .St.  Maximus,  the  gre.it  oppo- 
nent of  the  Mouotiielites,  was  conden)ued  (Mansi, 
li.  73-4). 


(33)  A.D.    6.!G,     under    Peter,     pat  nan  h    of 

Constantinople,  and  attended  by  Macedonius  -f 
Antioch  and  the  vic.ir  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, at  which  St.  Maximus  was  condemned 
a  second  time  with  his  disciples  (Mansi,  xi. 
73-G). 

(34)  The  Gth  general,  held  in  the  banqueting 
hall  of  the  palace,  billed  Trullus  from  its  domed 
roof  (Du  Fresne,  Constant.  Christ,  ii.  4,  §  19-20), 
and  lasting  from  November  7,  A.D.  tj8u,  to  Sfp- 
tember  IG  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  tv'as  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  as  stated  in  his  epistle  to  Poi)e  Donus, 
in  consequence  of  a  request  made  to  him  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  permit  their 
removing  from  tiie  sacred  diptychs  the  name  of 
Poj)e  Vitalian,  lately  deceased,  while  they  were  for 
retaining  that  of  Honorius  (Mansi,  xi.  199-2U0). 
In  short,  they  wished  to  commemorate  none  of 
the  popes  after  Honorius  till  some  disputes  that 
had  arisen  between  their  own  sees  and  his  had 
been  settle<i,  and  some  newly-coined  words  ex- 
plained. The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  '/ita 
dtauSpiK^  iytpyfid'  attributed  to  Christ  by  the 
Monothelite  patriarch  and  synod  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  G33  (ib.  5G5).  when  Honorius  was  jKtpe. 
Donus  dying  before  this  letter  could  reach  Kome, 
it  was  complied  with  at  once  by  his  successor 
Agatho,  who  sent  three  bishops,  on  behalf  of  his 
synod,  and  two  presbyters,  and  one  deacon  named 
John — who  subsequently  became  pope  as  John  V.. 
in  his  own  name — to  Constantinojile,  "to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  holy  Churches  of  God," 
as  it  is  .said  in  his  life  (j6.  1G5).  On  hearing 
from  the  "oecumenical  pope,"  as  he  styles  him,  to 
that  efl'ect,  the  Emperor  issued  his  summons  tc 
George,  patriarch  of  Constantinople — whom  he 
styles  oecumenical  j>atriaich — and  through  him 
to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  get  ready  to  come 
to  the  council  with  their  respective  bishops  and 
metropolitans  (j6.  2Ul).  Mansuetus,  meti'o- 
politan  of  Milan,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  synod  under  Agatho,  sent  a  synodical 
letter  and  profession  of  faith  on  behalf  of  his 
own  synod  {ib.  203-8),  and  Theodore,  bishop  or 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  same  synod,  a  }U'e.sbyter,  to  repre.sent  him 
personally.  The  number  of  bishops  actually 
present,  according  to  Cave,  was  289,  though  the 
extant  subscripti«)us  are  under  180.  Thirteen 
oflicers  of  the  court  were  theie  likewise  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  who  attended  in  j>erson, 
and  were  ranged  round  him — on  his  left  were 
the  repiTsentatives  of  the  pope  and  his  synod,  of 
the  arihbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  of  the  }iatriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  then  Basil,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  in 
Crete,  and  the  remaining  bi.shops  "subject  to 
Rome" — his  right  being  occupied  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  a  jiresbyter 
rej)resenting  the  i)atriart-h  of  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  "the  remaining  bishops 
subject  to  Constantinople."  The  business  of  the 
council  was  concluded  in  18  actions  or  .session.s, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  legates  of  Agatho  having  complained 
of  the  novel  teaching  t>f  four  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stant inoj)le — Sergius,  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  and  Peter 
— of  Cyrus,  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Pharan,  tiiat  had  for  4G  years  or  more 
troiibled  the  whole  Church,  in  attributing  one 
will  and  ojwratiou  to  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  two  sulfnigans 
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of  the  see  of  Constantinople  favourable  to  this 
dogma,  briefly  replied  that  they  had  put  out  no 
new  termsvbut  only  believed  and  taught  what 
they  haii  received  from  general  councils  and  from 
the  holy  fathers  on  the  point  in  question,  pai*- 
ticularly  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  named  by  their  opponents,  and 
Honorius,  formerly  pope  of  elder  Rome.  Where- 
upon the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
from  the  library  of  the  patriarch.  As  nothing 
was  said  of  the  acts  of  the  1st  and  2nd  councils 
on  this  occasion,  we  must  infer  they  had  been 
lost  previously.  The  chartophylax  was  told 
to  produce  what  he  had  got ;  and  immediately 
two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  3rd  council  were 
recited  by  Stephen,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in 
waiting  on  Macai'ius,  who  forthwith  contended 
that  some  of  St.  Cyril's  expressions  made  for 
him. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  4th  council 
freve  read,  when  the  legates  of  Agatho  pointed 
out  that  two  operations  were  attributed  to 
Christ  by  St.  Leo. 

3.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  protested  that  two 
letters  of  Pope  Vigilius,  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  had  been  interpolated,  and  that  a  dis- 
course attributed  in  the  first  to  Mennas,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  spurious.  This  last 
having  been  proved  on  the  spot  from  internal 
evidence,  its  recital  was  stopped,  the  emperor 
directing  further  enquiry  to  be  made  respecting 
the  letters  of  the  pope.     . 

4.  Two  letters  from  Agatho  were  recited — 
one  to  the  emperor,  in  his  own  name,  the  other 
to  the  council,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a 
synod  of  125  bishops,  with  Wilfrid,  bishop  of 
York,  among  them,  for  Britain,  assembled  under 
him  at  Rome,  previously  to  the  departure  of  his 
legates.  The  burden  of  both  is  the  same,  namely, 
that  what  had  been  defined  as  of  faith  by  the 
five  general  councils  preceding,  it  was  the  sum- 
mit of  h'.s  ambition  to  keep  inviolate — without 
change,  diminution,  or  addition,  either  in  word 
or  thought  (Mansi,  ib.  235).  Mr.  Renouf, 
indeed,  in  his  second  pamphlet  on  "  Pope 
Honorius"  (p.  46-7),  has  pointed  out  several 
passages  in  the  Latin  veision  of  these  letters 
on  the  pj-erogatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Either, 
therefore,  they  have  been  interpolated  in  the 
one,  or  sui)pressed  in  the  other.  The  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  suj){)Iies  a  parallel  of  the 
same  kind.  But  that  Agatho  wrote  these  letters 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  version  of  the 
entire  acts  of  this  council  that  we  have  cannot 
possibly  be  the  one  made  by  order  of  the  next 
pope,  soon  after  the  council  dispersed,  are  two 
pointi*  which  Mr.  R.  seems  to  have  assumed 
without  proving. 

5.  Two  papers  were  exhibited  by  Macarius, 
and  recited:  of  which  the  first  was  headed  "  Tes- 
timonie.",  from  the  holy  Fathers  confirmatory  of 
there  being  one  will  in  Christ,  wliicli  is  also  that 
of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

6.  A  third  paper  from  Macarius,  to  the  same 
effect  an  the  other  two,  having  been  read,  the 
lealing  of  all  three  was  W)rnmanded  by  the  em- 
peror, and  entrusted  to  hi*  own  ofliciais  and 
those   beiong^iog  to  the  see*   of  liome  and  Con- 


stantinople. On  the  legates  afifirming  that  the 
quotations  contained  in  tliem  had  not  been  fairly 
made,  authentic  copies  of  the  works  cited  weje 
ordered  to  be  brought  from  the  patriarchal 
library  to  compare  with  them. 

7.  A  paper  headed  "  Testimonies  from  the 
holy  Fathers  demonstrating  two  wills  and  opera- 
tions in  Christ,"  was  produced  by  the  legates, 
and  read.  Appended  to  it  were  passages  from' 
the  writings  of  heretics,  in  which  but  one  will 
and  operation  was  taught.  This  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  sealed,  like  those  of  Macarius,  by 
the  emperor. 

8.  The  passages  adduced  by  Agatho  from  the 
Fathers,  and  by  his  synod,  in  favour  of  two  wills 
and  operations,  having  been  examined  and  con- 
firmed, were  pronounced  conclusive  by  all 
present  except  Macarius ;  and  the  petition  to 
have  the  name  of  Vitalian  erased  from  the  dip- 
tychs  was  withdrawn  by  George,  the  existing 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  amid  great  applause. 
Macarius  being  then  called  upon  to  make  his 
profession,  proved  himself  a  Monothelite ;  and 
was  convicted  of  having  quoted  unfairly  from 
the  Fathers  in  his  papers  to  support  his  views. 

9.  Examination  of  the  papers  of  Macarius 
having  been  completed,  he  and  his  presbyter 
Stephen  were  formally  deposed  as  heretics  by 
the  council. 

10.  The  paper  exhibited  by  the  legates  was 
taken  in  hand :  and  after  a  most  interesting 
comparison,  passage  by  passage,  between  it  and 
the  authentic  works  in  the  patriarchal  library, 
was  declared  thoroughly  correct  in  its  citations  : 
a  profession  of  faith  was  received  from  the  bishop 
of  Nicomedia  and  some  others,  in  which  Mono- 
thelism  was  abjured. 

11.  A  long  and  remarkable  profession  of  faith, 
contained  in  a  synodical  letter  of  So{)hronius, 
late  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  to 
oppose  Monothelism,  was  recited  :  and  after  it, 
at  the  request  of  the  legates,  some  more  writings 
of  Macarius,  since  come  to  hand,  that  proved  full 
of  heresy. 

12.  Several  more  documents  belongmg  to 
Macarius  having  been  received  from  the  emperor 
through  one  of  his  officers,  which  he  professed 
not  to  have  read  himself,  some  were  looked 
through  and  pronounced  irrelevant,  but  thr€|e 
letters  were  recited  at  length  :  one  from  Scrgius 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Cyrus,  then  bishop 
of  Phasis  ;  another  from  him  to  Pope  Honorius  ; 
the  third  being  the  answer  of  Honorius  to  him. 
Again  the  patriarchal  archives  were  searched, 
and  the  two  first  of  these  letters  compared  witn 
the  authentic  copies  of  them  found  there  ;  while 
the  original  letter  of  Honorius  in  Latin  having 
been  brought  from  thence  was  conijiared  by  John 
bishop  of  Porto,  the  only  delegate  from  the 
Roman  synod  then  j)resent,  with  the  copy  just 
read,  and  the  genuineness  of  all  three  placed 
beyond  doubt.  A  suggestion  brought  from  the 
emperor  that  Macarius  should  be  restored  in  the 
event  of  his  recanting,  was  j)eremj)torily  declined 
by  the  council. 

13.  Both  the  letters  of  Sergius  })efore  men- 
tioned and  that  of  Honoring  to  him  were  de- 
clared heterodox;  and  he  and  his  Kuccessors, 
Pyrrhus,  Peter,  anrl  Paul,  Gyrus  of  Al•^vanllrin, 
and  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pbaran — on  all  ol  wliom 
Agatho  liad  jiasseil  s<!nt(Mi<;e  prtjviously — with 
HonoriuH,  whom  Agatho  had    passed  over,  were 
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definitively  cast  out  of  tho  Chuich — the  only 
Eeutence  of  the  Ivinrl  ever  <le<:joetl  ag;iinst  any 
pope.  The  letter  of  Sophrnuius,  on  the  other 
hami,  was  proufiunced  ortlnnlox.  Finally,  search 
having  been  nia<le  for  all  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  archives,  all  that  could  be 
found  were  brought  out  and  recited.  The  list 
included  two  letters  from  C'yrus  to  Sergius,  the 
latest  of  them  having  been  written  from  Alex- 
Budria,  with  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  agreement 
come  to  between  him  and  the  Thcodosians,  a 
Monophysite  sect,  enclosed  in  it;  works  by 
Theodore,  l>ishop  of  Pharan,  I'yrihus,  Taul,  and 
Peter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  ;  a  second 
letter  of  lionorius  to  Sergiiis  ;  and  a  dogmatic 
letter  of  Pyrrhus  to  Pope  John  IV'.,  discovered 
in  a  volume  of  dogmatic  letters  by  the  Charto- 
phylax,  George.  All  these  were  jtronouuced 
heretical,  and  burnt  as  such.  Letters  of  Thomas, 
John,  and  Constantino,  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinoj)le,  were  read  likewise,  but  their  orthodoxy 
was  allowed. 

14.  Returning  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Vigilius 
that  had  been  called  in  question,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  curious  enquiry  that  each  of  the 
volume?^  of  the  5th  council  had  been  tampeiei 
with  :  in  one  case  by  inserting  the  paper  attri- 
buted to  Mennns,  in  the  other  by  interpolating 
the  betters  of  ^'igilius,  in  su|)j)ort  of  he)esy. 
The  council  ordered  both  falsifications  to  be  can- 
celled, besides  anathematising  them  and  their 
autiiors.  A  sermon  of  St.  Athanasius  was  pro- 
duced by  the  bishops  of  Cyprus,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Clirist  was  clearly  laid 
down.  At  this  sitting  Theophanes,  the  new 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  is  first  named  among  those 
present. 

ir>.  Polychronius,  a  presbyter,  undertaking  to 
raise  a  dead  man  to  life  in  supj>ort  of  his  here- 
tical views,  and  failing,  was  condemned  as  an 
imj>ostor,  and  deposed. 

1(3,  Constantuie,  another  presbyter,  affecting 
to  have  devised  some  formula  calculated  to 
reconcile  Monothelism  with  orthodoxy,  was 
proved  in  agreement  with  Macarius,  and  simi- 
larly condemned.  In  con<:lu>ion,  all  who  had 
been  condemned  were  anathematised,  one  after 
the  other  by  name,  amidst  cheers  for  the 
orthodox. 

17.  The  previous  acts  of  the  council  were  read 
over;  and  its  definition  of  faith  published  for 
the  first  time. 

18.  Tiie  definition  having  l)een  once  more  pub- 
lished, was  signed  by  all  present;  and  received 
the  a.ssent  of  the  emperor  on  the  spot  amid  the 
usual  acclamations  and  rejirobations.  It  con- 
slated  of  three  jiaits  : — I.  An  introduction  pro- 
claiming entire  agretment  on  tlie  part  of  the 
.ouucil  with  the  five  previous  councils,  and 
acceptance  of  the  two  cree<ls  promulgated  by 
them  as  one.  II.  Recital  of  the  two  creeds  of 
Micaea  and  Constantinople  in  their  ])ristine  tbrms. 
III.  It8  own  definition,  enumerating  all  pre- 
viously condemned  for  Monothelism  once  more 
by  name;  and  mentioning  with  ai)probation  the 
declaration  of  pope  Agatiio  and  his  svnod  against 
them,  and  in  favour  of  the  true  doctrine,  which 
it  proceeded  t«)  unf<dd  in  course:  then  reiterating 
the  decree  passed  by  previt)us  councils  against 
the  framers  and  U|»hobiers  of  a  faith  or  creed 
other  than  the  two  forms  already  speciiie<l ;  and 
including  finally  in  the  lutme  coudemnatiun  the 


inventors  and  disseminators  of  any  novel  teim* 
subversive  of  its  own  rulings. 

Pro<;eedings  terminated  in  a  rerrtJ^rkable  ad- 
dress to  the  emperor  on  behalf  of  all  present, 
which  was  read  out,  showing  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  had  been  defined  by  the  two  first 
councils;  an<i  that  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  four 
next,  of  which  this  was  the  last:  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  request  was  aj)pended  to  it, 
— that  he  would  forward  the  definition  signed 
by  himself  to  the  five  patriarchal  sees  of  Rome, 
Constantinoj)le,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  which  we  are  told  expressly  was  dtme 
(Mansi,  ib.  081-4).  In  conclusion,  a  letter  was 
despatche<l  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, informing  him  that  he  would  receive  a  copy 
of  its  acts  through  his  legates,  and  begging  that 
he  would  confirm  them  in  his  rej>iy.  The  em- 
peror on  his  part  exhorted  all  to  receive  them  in 
a  special  edict;  and  as  he  had  promised,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  his  own  name  to  the  Rom.-in 
synod,  dated  Dec.  23,  A.D.  681 — Agatho  dying, 
according  to  Cave,  Dec.  1 — and  another  to 
Leo  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  year  follow- 
ing, bespeaking  their  acceptance.  This  the  new 
pojte  granteil  without  hesitation  in  the  fullest 
manner,  even  to  the  condemnation  of  Honorius 
as  having  betrayed  the  faith  ;  all  which  he 
repeated  to  the  bishops  of  Spain  in  sending  them 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council 
(Mansi,  ih.  1049-o3).  Solely  from  hence  the 
genuineness  of  both  epistles  has  been  denied 
(c;omp.  Mr.  Renouf's  Poj)e  //onorhis  ;  Professor 
Botalla's  reply  to  it  ;  and  Mr.  R.'s  rejoinder), 
and  even  the  integrity  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
themseh'es  in  their  present  state  was  once 
questioned  (Pagi  ad  Baron.,  A.D.  t>81,'n.  9-12). 
Two  versions  of  them  are  given  by  Mansi  (xi. 
189-922) ;  in  both  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
cluding documents  is  chrt>nologically  defective. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  canons  were 
pas.  ed.  Several  anecdotes  of  this  council  found 
their  way  into  the  West.  Bede  tells  us,  for 
instance  (Pe  Temp.  Jidt.  A.D.  G8S),  that  such 
was  the  honour  accorded  there  to  the  legates  of 
Agatho  that  one  of  them,  the  bishop  of  Porto, 
celebrated  the  Kucharist  in  Latin  on  Low-Sunday, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  before  the  emperor 
and  patriarch.  Cardinal  Humbert  asserts  it  was 
then  explained  to  the  emjwror  that  unleavened 
bread  was  enjoined  by  the  Latin  rite  (ap.  Cauis. 
T/u's.  p.  318).  But  the  two  striking  incidents 
of  this  counc'il  were  :  1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
"  bishops  subject  to  Rome,"  and  those  "  subject 
to  Constantinople"  on  opposite  sides;  and,  C, 
The  anathemas  passed  on  pope  and'  patriarch 
alike.  Coming  events  are  said  to  cast  their 
shadows  before  them. 

(35)  A.D.  G91,  as  Pagi  shows  (ad  Baron.  A.D. 
692  n.  3-7)  from  the  emended  reailing  of  tht 
date  given  in  its  3rd  canon  and  rightly  inter- 
preted, in  or  not  earlier  than  September.  The 
fathers  composing  it,  in  their  addre.ss  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II.  or  Rhinofmetu.s,  as  he  was 
afterwards  liurnamed  from  wh.it  befel  him,  .^ay 
that  they  had  met  at  his  bidding  to  pa.NS  s>ome 
canons  that  had  long  been  needed,  <iwing  to  the 
omission  of  the  5th  and  6th  couu«'lls,  contrary 
to  the  pr,?cedent  of  the  four  first  to  pass  any, 
whence  this  council  has  been  commonly  stvUni 
the  quini-sext,  or  ;f  supplement  to  both.  It  j-^ 
indeed  best  known  as  the  TruUan,  from  the  iiall 
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of  the  palace  in  which  it  was  held,  although  the 
6th  council  had  met  thore  no  less.  The  number 
of  bishops  subscribing  to  its  canons  was  21.»,  of 
whom  43  had  been  present  at  the  6th  council 
(Mansi  xi.  927)  ;  and  at  their  head,  instead  of 
after  them  as  at  the  6th  council,  the  emperor, 
who  signs  however  differently  from  the  rest,  as 
accepting  and  assenting  to  merely  what  had  been 
defined  by  them.  A  blank  is  left  immediately 
after  his  name  for  that  of  the  pope,  showing 
clearly  that  the  pope  was  not  represented  there  ; 
and  blanks  are  subsequently  left  for  the  bishops 
of  Thessalonica,  Heraclea,  Sardinia,  Ravenna, 
and  Corinth,  who  might,  had  they  been  present, 
have  been  supposed  acting  for  him  :  Basil,  indeed, 
bishop  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  is  set  down  as  sub- 
scribing on  behalf  of  the  whole  synod  of  the 
Koman  church  ;  but  then  he  is  similarly  set  down 
among  the'  subscriptions  to  the  6th  council,  not 
having  been  one  of  the  three  deputies  sent 
thither  from  Rome  (ib.  pp.  64-2  and  70),  and 
afterwards  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Agatho  by 
the  council,  only  signing  for  himself  and  his  own 
synod  {ib.  p.  690).  Hence  there  seems  little 
ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  represented 
Rome  there  in  any  sense,  though  Pagi  and  others 
are  willing  to  believe  he  may  have  been  acting 
as  apocrisarius  at  the  time  of  the  council  (ad 
Baron,  ib.  n.  9-13).  Certainly,  Anastasius,  in 
his  life  of  Sergius  I.,  who  was  then  Pope,  says 
that  the  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  were  present, 
and  deluded  into  subscribing ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  subscriptions  to  confirm  this ; 
and  of  the  acts  nothing  further  has  been  pre- 
served. Great  controversy  prevails  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  council  has  been  received 
in  the  West:  Oecumenical  it  has  never  been 
accounted  there,  in  spite  of  its  own  claim  to  be 
so  :  and  when  its  102  canons  were  sent  in  six 
tomes  to  Sergius,  himself  a  native  of  Antioch, 
for  subscription,  he  said  he  would  die  sooner 
than  assent  to  the  erroneous  innovatiqjis  which 
they  contained.  John  VII.,  the  next  pope  but 
one,  was  requested  by  the  emperor  to  confirm  all 
that  he  could,  and  reject  the  rest ;  but  he  sent 
back  the  tomes  untouched — Lupus  {Diss,  de  Syn. 
Truli.,  op.  Tom.  iii.  168-73),  whom  Pagi  (a.d. 
710,  n.  2)  follows  is,  of  opinion  that  Constantine 
was  the  first  pope  to  confirm  any  of  them  :  but 
this  is  inferred  solely  from  the  honourable  re- 
ception given  to  him  at  Constantinople  by  Justi- 
nian, which  may  have  been  dictated  by  other 
motives.  What  Adrian  I.  says  in  his  epistle  to 
St.  Tarasius,  read  out  at  the  7th  council,  is  ex- 
plicit enough  :  "  I  too  receive  the  same  six  holy 
councils  with  all  the  rules  constitutionally  and 
divinely  promulgated  by  them  ;  among  which  is 
contained  "  what  turns  out  to  be  the  82nd  of 
these  canons,  for  he  quotes  it  at  full  length. 
And  the  fi'rst  canon  of  the  7th  council  confirmed 
by  him  iw  Kubstantially  to  the  same  effect. 

But  the  exact  truth  is  probably  told  by  Ana- 
gtasius,  the  librarian,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  7th  council  dedicated  to 
John  VIII.,  wiiom  he  credits  with  having  ac- 
cepted all  the  a|K)!itolical  canons  under  the  same 
refMjfve.  "  At  the  7th  council,"  he  says,  "  the 
principal  Hee  so  far  admits  the  rules  said  by  the 
Gre^kH  to  have  been  framed  at  the  6th  council, 
9»  to  reject  in  the  same  bre;ith  whichever  of 
them  HhouM  prf»vn  to  be  opposed  to  former 
canoni,  or  th«  decrees  of  its  owu  holy  ponLilfH, 


or  to  good  manners."  All  of  them,  indeed,  he 
contends  had  been  unknown  to  the  Latins  entirely 
till  then,  never  having  been  translated :  neither 
were  they  to  be  found  even  in  the  archives  of  the 
other  patriarchal  sees,  where  Greek  was  spoken, 
none  of  whose  occupants  had  been,  present  to 
concur  or  assist  in  their  promulgation,  although 
the  Greeks  attributed  their  promulgation  to 
those  fathers  who  formed  the  6th  council,  a 
statement  for  which  he  avers  they  were  unable 
to  bring  any  decisive  proof.  This  shows  how 
little  he  liked  these  canons  himself:  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  some  of  them  were  dictated  by  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  West.  The  3rd  and  13th, 
for  instance,  deliberately  propose  to  alter  what 
had  been  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  for  upwards  of  300  years  respecting  those 
who  became  presbyters,  deacons,  or  sub-deacons, 
as  married  men  :  and  make  the  rule  substituted 
for  it  in  each  case  binding  upon  all.  The  55th 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostolical  canons 
not  received  by  Rome,  interdicts  the  custom  of 
fasting  on  Saturdays  which  had  prev«,iled  in  tlxe 
Roman  church  from  time  immemorial.  And  the 
56th  lays  down  a  rule  to  be  kept  by  all  churches 
in  observing  the  Lenten  fast.  Canons  32,  33, 
and  99  are  specially  levelled  against  the  Arme- 
nians. Of  the  rest,  canon  1  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  6th  general  council  preceding,  and 
insists  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  its  unalter- 
ableness.  Canon  2  renews  all  the  canons  con- 
firmed by  them,  with  the  Sardican  and  African 
in  addition,  besides  the  canons  of  SS.  Dionysius 
and  Peter  of  Alexandria  ;  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen ;  the  canonical  answers  of  Timothy  with 
the  canons  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
and  two  canonical  letters  of  St.  Cyril :  the 
canon  of  Scripture  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
another  by  St.  Amphilochius,  bishop  ->f  Iconiura 
in  Lycaonia,  with  a  circular  of  Gennadius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  against  simoniacal 
ordinations.  In  conclusion,  it  receives  all  th} 
apostolical  canons,  eighty-five  in  number,  thougK 
at  that  time  but  fifty  were  received  in  the  Roman 
church,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius,  hut  rejects 
the  apostolical  constitutions  as  having  been  in- 
terpolated, and  containing  many  spurious  things. 
By  this  canon  accordingly  the  code  of  the 
Eastern  church  was  authoratively  settled,  apart 
of  course  from  the  102  canons  now  added  to  it, 
which  were  formally  received  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea,  and 
reckoned  ever  afterwards  as  the  canons  of  the 
6th  council.  As  such  they  are  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius  in  his  S>/ntagma  cinonnm,  and  his  Nomo- 
canon  (Migne's  I^at.  Gr.  civ.  431-1218),  and 
continue  to  be  quoted  still  {Orthod  x  and  Non- 
Jurors,  by  Rev.  G.  Williams,  p.  74).  Their 
general  character  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  but 
without  disparagement  to  their  practical  value 
(Mansi,  xi.  921-1024,  and  xii.  47-56;  Bever.  IL 
126-64). 

(36)  A.D.  712,  in  the  short-lived  reign  of 
I'hilippicus  or  Bard.ines,  and  under  the  Mono- 
thelite  patriarch  of  his  appointment,  John  VI.  ; 
at  which  the  6th  council  was  repudiated  and 
ccmdemned.  The  copy  of  its  acts  belonging  to 
the  palace  was  likewise  burnt  by  his  oidci",  as 
we  learn  from  the  deacon  who  transcribfvl  them; 
and  the  picture  of  it  that  hung  there,  removed. 
On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  indeed  John  addressed 
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a  letter  to  Pope  Constantino  to  apolocrjse  for 
what  had  been  done  ;  birt  its  tone  i?>  not  aNsiiring. 
He  testifies,  however,  to  the  authentic  tomes  ot' 
tne  6th  council  being  safe  still  in  his  archives 
(Mansi,  xii.  187-'J08);  and  Pagi  can  sec  some 
excuse  for  his  conduct  (ad  Baron.  A.n.  712, 
n.  2^). 

(37)  A.n,  71'),  Autj.  11,  at  which  the  transla- 
tion of  St.  Germanus  from  tiie  see  of  Cyricus  to 
that  of  Constantinople  was  authoiised.  He  had 
been  a  party  to  the  Monothclite  synod  under 
John  three  years  before ;  but  immediately  after 
his  translation  he  held  a  synod — most  probably 
this  one  continued — in  which  he  condemned 
Monothelism  (Mansi,  xii.  2')')-8). 

(38)  A.n.  7^50,  or  rather  a  meeting  in  the 
imperial  palace,  at  wliich  the  Emperor  Leo  III., 
better  known  as  the  Isaurian,  called  upon  St. 
Germanus  the  aged  patriarch  to  declare  for  the 
demolition  of  images,  which  he  had  just  ordered 
himself  in  a  second  edict  against  them.  The 
patriarch  replied  by  resigning  his  pall  (Mansi, 
xii.  269-70,  and  Pagi,  ad  Baron.,  a.d.   730,  n. 

(39)  A.D.  754,  from  Feb.  10  to  Aug.  8,  held 
by  order  of  the  Kmperor  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  and  styling  itself  Oecumenical,  or  the  7th 
council,  though  its  claim  to  both  titles  has  since 
been  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  second  council  of 
Nicaea,  in  which  its  decrees  were  reversed. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  its  acts 
extant,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  6th 
session  of  that  council,  where  they  were  cited 
only  to  be  condemned.  As  many  as  3."58  bishops 
attended  it,  but  the  chief  see  represented  there 
was  that  of  Epliosus.  Their  proceedings  are 
given  in  six  tomes,  as  follows  :  1.  They  deduce 
the  origin  of  all  creature-worship  from  the  devil, 
to  abolish  which  God  sent  His  Son  in  the  flesh  ; 
2.  Christuinity  being  established,  the  devil,  they 
say,  was  undone  to  bring  about  a  combination 
between  it  and  idolatry ;  but  the  emperors  had 
opposed  themselves  to  his  designs.  Already  six 
councils  had  met,  and  the  present  one  following 
in  their  steps  declared  all  pictorial  re])resenta- 
tions  unlawful  and  subversive  of  tlie  faith  which 
they  professed  ;  3.  Two  natures  being  united  in 
Christ,  no  one  picture  or  statue  could  represent 
Christ  as  He  is,  besides  His  only  proper  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  Kurharistic  sacrifice  of  His  own 
institution  ;  4.  There  was  no  prayer  in  use  for 
consecrating  images,  nor  were  representations  of 
the  saints  to  be  tolerated  any  more  than  of 
Christ,  for  Holy  Scripture  was  distinctly  against 
both;  5.  The  fathers,  beginning  with  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  having  been  citeil  at  some  length  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  council  decreed  unanimously 
that  all  likenesses  of  whatsoever  colour  and 
material  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  utterly  dis- 
nsed  in  Christian  churches  ;  6.  All  clergy  setting 
up  or  exliiiiiting  reverence  to  images  in  church 
or  at  home  wore  to  be  deposed  ;  monks  and  lay- 
men anathematised.  Vessels  and  vestments  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary  were  never  to  be  turned 
to  any  purpose  in  connexion  with  them.  A  series 
of  anathemas  was  directed  against  all  who  upheld 
them  in  any  sense,  or  contravened  the  decrees  of 
this  council.  St.  Genuanus,  the  late  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  George  of  Cyprus,  and  St. 
John  of  l)ama.scU8,  or  Mansur,  a.s  he  was  called 
by  the  Saracens,  were  specially  denounced  as 
image-worshippers.     The  Uiual  acclamations  to 


!  the  emj>eror  followed.     Before  the  council  sep.n- 

I  rated,  Constantine  the  new   patriarch   was  pre- 

I  sented  to  it  an  1  approved.     It  was  then  sitting 

in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  ad  Blachernas,  within 

I  the  city ;  its  earlier  sittings  had  been  held  in  a 

palace  of  the  emj)eror,  called  Hieraeon,  on  the 

ojjposite  shore  (Mansi,  xii.  575-8,  and  xiii.  203- 

356  ;  Cave,  i.  646-7).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CONST ANTIXOPLE.  (1)  The  birth  (yt- 
vid\ia)  of  Constantinople  is  placet!  by  the  Cal. 
Uijzant.  on  May  11.  The  dedication  {iyKaivia) 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Holy  FatheiTJ 
of  the  1st  Council  of  Nicaea  in  the  year  325. 

(2)  The  Council  of  Constantinople  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Armenian  Calendar  on  Feb.  16.  fC] 

CONTAKION  (KovriKiov).  A  short  ode 
or  hymn  which  occurs  in  the  Greek  offices.  The 
name  has  been  variously  derived.  The  expla- 
nation most  generally  received  is  that  it  signifies 
a  short  hymn,  from  the  word  Kovrh^,  little ; 
because  it  contains  in  a  short  space  the  praises 
of  some  saint  or  festival  (Goar,  not.  31  in  ofT. 
Laud.).  It  has  also  been  derived  from  Komhs. 
a  dart  or  javelin  ;  so  that  Contakion  wohM  mean 
an  ejaculatory  prayer,  or  a  short  pointed  hymn 
after  the  model  of  an  antiphon.  Some,  again, 
have  considered  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Cantlcum.  Romaninus,  a  deacon  of  Emesa,  who 
flourished  about  500  A.D.,  is  sail  to  be  the 
author  of  CQntakia.  They  frequently  occur  in 
the  canons  and  other  parts  of  the  otlice,  and 
vary  with  the  day.  [Cano.v  of  Odks.]  In  the 
list  of  the  officials  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople we  have  6  6.pxo}v  ruv  KovTaKicof,  named 
among  the  offices  appropriate  to  priests  (ra 
6(p<piKia  To7s  ifpivffi  irpoffiiKOVTa), 

The  word  "Contakion"  is  also  used  of  the 
volume  containing  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  of  the  praesanctified  alone,  in 
distinction  to  the  complete  missal.  In  this  sense 
the  wortf  is  usually  derived  from  Kovrhs,  a  dart, 
i.e.  the  wooden  roll  round  which  the  MS.  was 
rolled,  " /foj/Ta|  est  parvus  cont  us  ....  Inde  et 
KovroiKiou,  Scaj)us  chartarum,  vel  volumen  «d 
instar  baculi"  (Salmas.  Excrc.  Plin.).  Goar,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  derivation  from  Ko^Uioy, 
"quasi  brevis  codex."  In  the  ordination  of  a 
priest,,  after  the  ceremonies  of  ordination  are 
completed,  the  newly-ordained  priest  is  directed 
to  take  his  place  among  the  other  priests,  aro- 
ytyvwaKoov  t6  KovjaKiov  {^i.c.  his  book  of  the 
liturgy).  [H.  J.  H.] 

CONTRA  VOTITM.  A  formula  frequent  in 
epitaphs,  expressing  the  regret  of  survivors  at  a 
loss  sutfered  against  their  wishes  and  prayers. 
It  is  of  pagan  origin,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Christians  before  the  5th 
century.  The  earliest  example  of  the  formula 
given  by  I>e  Rossi  is  of  the  commencement  of 
that  century,  and  runs  as  follows:  "  Paukntis 
ro.svi:RrNT  tktvlvm  contra  votvm  kt  doix) 
svo."  It  is  not  confine<l,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  to  e|iita|)hs  placed  by  parents  tor  their 
children ;  husbands  use  it  of  wives  and  wives  of 
husbands,  brothers  and  sisters  of  each  other; 
and  in  fact  it  is  very  generally  used  to  express 
the  longing  felt  by  the  survivor  for  the  dejKuted. 
It  is  most  common  in  Northern  Italy.  (Martigny, 
Did.  ds  Antiq.  CKr€t.  175.)  [C] 
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pression  may  be  considered  in  two  different 
senses,  according  as  it  refers  to  the  agreement  for 
marriage  in  tiie  abstract,  or,  according  to  later 
continental  usage,  to  its  written  evidence  answer- 
ing to  our  marriage  settlement.  We  shall  consider 
it  separately  under  these  two  heads. 

I.  The  law  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of 
the  contract  of  marriage  is,  as  on  many  other 
points,  compounded  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
laws,  under  tiie  influence  of  New  Testament 
teaching.  It  is  derived  mainly,  in  its  general 
features,  from  the  latter  system  of  legislation, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  laity; 
from  the  former  mainly  in  regard  to  that  of 
the  clergy. 

The  validity  of  the  marriage  contract  generally 
depends,  it  may  be  said,  on  two  pomts,  (1)  the 
inherent  capacity  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the 
contract  ;  (2)  the  limitations  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  that  capacity. 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inherent  capacity  of 
the  parties  for  marriage  turns  only  upon  three 
points,  (a)  sufficient  age ;  (6)  suiticient  reason  ; 
(c)  sufHcient  freedom  of  will.  On  the  first  point, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  old  Roman,  like  the 
old  Jewish  law,  attached  the  capacity  for  mar- 
riage by  age  to  the  physical  fact  of  puberty 
(Fnst.  bk.  i.  t.  x.  §  1);  and  the  same  principle  is 
practically  followed  in  all  systems  of  legislation 
which  take  notice  of  age  at  all  in  this  matter, 
although  it  is  generally  found  convenient  in  the 
long  run  to  fix  an  age  of  legal  puberty,  without 
reference  to  the  specific  fact.  Thus  already  in 
the  Digest  it  is  provided  that  the  marriage  con- 
tract is  only  valid  on  the  part  of  the  wife  when 
she  ha5  completed  her  r2th  year,  even  though  she 
be  already  married  and  living  with  her  husband 
(bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  4).  And  Justinian  himself  in 
his  Institutes  professes  to  have  fixed,  on  grounds 
of  decency,  the  age  of  puberty  fur  the  male  at  14 
(bk.  i.  t.  xxii.);  both  which  periods  have  very 
generally  been  adopted  in  modern  legislation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seehi,  the  earlier  Roman 
legislation  seems  to  have  even  fixed  an  age  be- 
yond which  a  woman  could  not  marry,  since  we 
find  Justinian  in  the  Code  aVjolishing  all  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Lex  Julia  vel  Fapia  against 
marriages  between  men  and  women  above  or  below 
60  and  50  (Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  27  ;  and  see  bk. 
vi.  t.  Iviii.  1,  12).  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  later  systems  of  legislation,  although 
disparity  of  age  in  marriage,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  has  sometimes  been  sought  to  be  sup- 
preii..<«ed. 

It  may  liere  be  observed  that  physical  in- 
capacity in  persons  of  full  age  has  never  been 
held  to  produce  actual  inability  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract,  but  simply  to  render  the 
marriage  voidable  when  the  fact  is  ascertained 
(«ee  CVyjfe,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  10;  Nov.  22,  c.  G; 
Nov.  117,  c.  12).  Nor  is  the  fact  one  of  im- 
fKirtance  in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation, 
except  where  divorce  is  put  under  restrictions 
(*ee  /fig.  bk.  xxiv.  t.  i.  II.  60,  01,  62). 

(h.)  As  respectc  the  second  point:  Defect  of 
reason,  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  acts  inversely  to  defect  of  age. 
Thus,  under  the  Roman  law,  followed  generally 
by  mr»dern  ifgislatiou,  madness  wan  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  but  did  not  dissolve  it 
when  afterward*  fiU[>ervening(/>'/7.  bk.  xixii.  t.  ii. 
I.  16,  I  2;    and  see  Jul.  Paul,  liecept.  tent.  bk. 
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ii.  t.  xix.  §  4).  (c.)  The  freedom  of  will  of  the 
parties,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  testified 
by  their  consent  to  the  marriage  [as  to  which 
see  Consent];  but  it  may  also  be  indirectly 
secured  by  limitations  of  a  protective  character 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  capacity  to  contract 
marriage,  which  will  be  considered  presently. 
It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  accord- 
ing to  the  jurists  of  the  Digest  a  man  might 
marry  a  "woman  by  letters  or  by  proxy  if  she 
were  brought  to  his  house,  but  this  privilege  did 
not  belong  to  the  woman  (bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  5  ; 
and  see  Jul.   Paul.  Recept.  Sent.  bk.  ii.   t.  xix. 

§5). 

There  was,  moreover,  one  large  class  of  persons 
in  whom  there  was  held  to  be  no  freedom  of  will, 
and,  consequently,  no  capacity  to  contract  mar- 
riage. It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  point, 
since  Gibbon  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  great 
work  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  having  "  in  their 
numerous  families,  and  particularly  in  their 
country  estates  .  .  .  encouraged  the  mari'iage  of 
their  slaves."  A  falser  statement  was  probably 
never  put  forth  by  a  historian,  unless  for  mar- 
riage we  read,  in  plain  English,  breeding.  Mar- 
riage is  simply  impossible  where  the  persons  of 
slaves  of  both  sexes  are  subject,  absolutely  with- 
out limit,  to  the  lusts,  natural  or  unnatural,  of  a 
master  (see,  for  instance,  Horace,  Sat.  1.  2,  116). 
The  slave,  his  master's  thing,  can  have  no  will 
but  his  master's;  in  respect  of  the  civil  law  pro- 
perly so-called,  i.  e.  the  law  made  for  citizens, 
he  does  not  exist ;  (Ulpian,  Dig.  bk.  1.  t.  xvii. 
1.  32),  or  as  the  same  jurist  in  his  grand  lan- 
guage elsewhere  expresses  it,  his  condition  is 
almost  equivalent  to  death  itself  {ibid.  1.  209). 
Thus,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  Roman  law, 
connections  between  slaves  obtain  not  so  much 
as  a  mention  by  either  the  jurists  of  the  Digest^ 
or  the'  Emperors  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Code, 
Connections  between  slaves  and  serfs,  i.  e.  the 
so-called  adscriptitii  gle'xie,  are  indeed  mentioned 
(Code,  bk.  xi.  t.  xlvii.  c.  21),  but  without  the 
name  of  marriage,  and  onTy  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  oflspring,  which  is  fixed  by  that  of 
the  mother.  Imstici,  a  class  of  peasants  who 
seem  to  have  been  of  higher  status  than  the 
adscriptitii,  could  contract  marriage  inter  se,  and 
the  157th  NoA'el  is  directed  against  the  land- 
owners of  Mesopotamia  and  Osrhoene,  who  sought 
to  forbid  their  peasants  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
estates,  and  if  they  did  so,  were  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  up  their  marriages  and  families. 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  slaves'  marriages 
mentioned,  we  must  seek  another  origin  for  the 
recognition  of  them  than  in  the  Roman  law. 
That  origin  seems  unquestionably  to  be  in  the 
Jewish  law.  Although  only  "  Hebrew  "  servants 
are  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  on  this 
subject  (c.  xxi.  vv.  3,  4,  5,  6),  it  is  clear  that 
the  Pentateuch  recognized  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons in  a  servile  condition.  And  with  the 
sweeping  away  bv  the  Christian  dis])ensation  of 
all  distinction  between  Jew  and  (jentile  it  is 
but  natural  tosup{)o.se  that  the  right  of  marriage 
would  be  extended  from  the  Hebrew  slave  to 
the  whole  slave  class.  Such  right,  ifideed,  was 
not  absolute,  as  will  have  been  observed,  but 
(lowed  from  the  master's  will,  and  was  subject  to 
his  rights.  The  master  gave  a  wife  to  his  slave  ; 
the  wife  and  her  children  remained  his,  eveo 
when  the  slave  himuelf  obtained  his  frcetlom. 
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The  B;irl)ariau  Coles  do  not  materi.illy  vary 
fi'om  tlie  KuDuin  a^  respects  the  marriage  con- 
tract, so  t'iXi'  as  res}iects  the  conditions  of  n^c 
and  reason.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  in  Italy, 
especially  under  the  Lombards,  and  under  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain,  habits  of  early  marriage 
prevailed  which  had  to  be  checked  by  law.  A 
law  of  Kinj;  Luitprand,  A.n.  7"J4,  enacts  that 
girls  shall  only  be  niarrias;eable  at  the  exi)iration 
of  their  I'Jth  year  (bk.  vi.  c.  59).  An  earlier 
law  of  the  same  king,  a.d.  717,  has  been  already 
refJerred  to  under  the  head  liKTKOTHAL  (bk.  ii. 
c.  6).  Although  18  was  fixed  as  the  age  of  ma- 
jority for  male  infants,  yet  they  might  before 
this  age  contract  either  betrothal  or  marriage, 
and  had  full  power  of  settling  property  (bk.  vi. 
c.  6-t ;  A.D.  724).  A  Lomi)ard  capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne's (a.u.  779)  })roliibits  generally  the  marry- 
ing of  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
where  there  is  disparity  of  age,  but  allows  them  to 
marry  when  ofeijual  age  and  consenting  (c.  145). 
The  siime  prohibition  is  contained  in  the  Capi- 
tulary of  Tessino  (Pertz),  A.D.  801,  also  added 
to  the  Lombard  law. 

The  Visigothic  law  seems  less  equal  towards 
the  sexes.  A  law  of  King  Chindaswinth  (bk.  iii. 
t.  4)  forbids  on  the  one  hand  women  of  full  age 
from  marrying  males  under  age,  but  on  the  other 
enacts  that  girls  under  age  are  only  to  marry 
husbands  of  full  age.  It  is  not  however  clear 
whether  the  age  referred  to  is  that  of  puberty  or 
general  majority. 

As  respects  the  marriage  of  slaves,  we  find  a 
formula  on  the  subject  among  those  collected  by 
Mabillon  (No.  44).  They  appear  clearly  to  have 
been  i-ecognized  both  by  the  state  and  the 
church  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn. 

2.  If  we  turn  now  to  what  we  may  term  the 
extrinsic  conditions  of  the  capacity  for  m;u"riage, 
in  other  words  to  the  limitations  i)laced  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  capacity,  we  find  these  to  have 
been  very  various.  Some  are  purely  or  mainly 
moral  ones;  the  leading  one  of  this  class,  that  of 
the  amount  of  consanguinity  which  the  law  of 
diilerent  nations  has  held  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
validity  of  the  nuptial  contract,  will  be  found 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Cousins-Gkr.man, 
MahfiiaciK.  Another — singular,  because  exactly 
opposite  feelings  on  the  subject  have  prevailed 
in  dilVorent  countries — is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  later  Roman  law  of  marriages 
between  ravishers  and  their  victims,  under  severe 
pcnaltik's,  botjj  f(ir  the  i)arties  themselves,  and 
the  parents  who  consented  to  it  (Justinian,  Cod. 
b.  ix.  t.  xiii.  §  1,  Nor.  14:?,  loO). 

A  directly  contrary  rule  prevailed  under  Theo- 
doric  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  The  r)9th  chap- 
ter of  his  Kdict  compels  the  ravisher  of  a  free- 
born  woman,  if  of  suitable  fortune  and  noble 
birth,  as  well  as  single,  to  marry  her,  and  to 
endow  her  with  l-.^th  of  his  property.  Tl.e 
Lombard  law  does  not  .seem  to  provide  expressly 
for  the  ca-^e ;  but  the  "Lex  Komana"  of  the 
Koman  population  in  Italy  must  have  followed 
It  in  it.'*  departure  from  the  legislation  of  the 
cmi^rors,  where,  after  enacting  death  as  the 
penalty  v{  rape,  it  provides  that  if  no  accusation 
be  brought  for  five  years,  '*  the  marriage  will 
atlerwards  be  vali<l  and  its  i.snue  legitimate" 
(bk.  ix.  t.  xviii.).  Death  was  also  the  punish- 
ment of  rape  among  the  Franks  ;  but  Marculf's 


formulae  show  that  marriages  between  rarifhef 
r.nd  ravished  were  alUtwed  (bk.  ii.  f.  1(3).  A 
Lombard  capitulary  of  Charlemagne's,  however, 
A.D.  779,  forbids  a  ravished  bride  to  marry  her 
ravisher,  even  if  her  betrothed  refuses  to  take 
her  back  (c.  124).  The  law  of  the  Alamans(t.  Iii.) 
is  to  the  same  etfect.  The  Saxon  law  on  the  con- 
trary (t.  X.)  requires  the  ravisher  to  ''  buy  "  the 
woman  for  ;^00  solidi. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  lliboris  in  30.'),  bearing  that  "virgins 
who  have  not  kept  their  virginity,  if  they  have 
married  and  kept  as  husbands  their  violators,"  are 
to  be  admitted  to  communion  after  a  year  without 
penance,  applies  really  to  what  we  should  term 
violation,  or  to  seduction  only.  But  at  any  rate 
the  Visigothic  law  is  severest  of  all  the  barbaric 
codes  against  marriages  between  ravishers  and 
ravished.  Whilst  enacting  that  the  ravisher  with 
all  his  projjcrty  is  to  be  handed  over  as  a  slave  to 
the  woman  to  whom  he  has  done  violence,  and  to 
receive  2U0  lashes  publicly,  it  imposes  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  on  l^jth  if  they  intermarry,  unless 
they  should  fiee  to  the  altar,  when  they  are  to 
be  separated  and  given  to  the  parents  of  the 
woman  (bk.  iii.  t.  iii.  11.  1,  2).  Closely  allied  to 
these  enactments  is  one  of  the  Burgundian  law, 
forbidding  marriages  between  widows  and  their 
paramours  (t.  xliv.).  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  above  that  the  tendency  of  the  bar- 
barian races  had  originally  been  to  favour  such 
marriages,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  opposite 
Koman  feeling,  kept  up  no  doubt  traditionally  by 
the  clergy,  generally  prevailed  in  the  long  run  in 
the  barbarian  codes. 

There  were  indeeil  certain  moral  enormities 
which  in  some  legislations  were  made  a  bar  to 
all  subsequent  marriage.  By  the  Visigothic  law, 
a  freeman  guilty  of  rape  on  a  married  woman, 
at'ter  receiving  a  hundred  lashes,  was  to  become 
slave  to  his  victim,  and  never  to  marrv  again 
(bk.  ii.  t.  iv.  1.  14).  But  it  is  the  Carlovingian 
capitularies  which  apply  most  largely  this  kind 
of  prohibition.  By  a  c;ij)itulary  of  King  I'epin  at 
Vermerie,  A.D.  753,  if  a  man  committed  ailultery 
with  his  step-daughter,  with  his  step-mother,  or 
with  his  wife's  sister  or  cousin,  neither  could  ever 
marry  again  (cc.  2,  10,  11,  12);  nor  a  wife  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  her  husband  for  conspiring 
against  his  life  (c.  5).  The  Cajdtulary  of  Com- 
})i^gne,  A.D.  757,  exten<ls  the  )>rohibition  to  a 
brother  committing  adultery  with  his  sister-in- 
law,  a  father  seilucing  his  son's  betrothed,  and 
to  their  respective  paramours  (cc.  11,  13);  to  a 
man  living  in  adultery  with  a  mother  and 
daughter,  or  with  two  sisters,  but  to  the  women, 
in  such  case,  only  if  they  were  aware  of  the  in- 
cestuous connexion  (cc.  17,  18).  A  capitulary 
of  the  7th  book  of  the  general  collection  forbids 
also  a  woman  who  has  had  connexion  with  two 
brothers  ever  to  marry  again  (c.  381  ;  and  see 
bk.  V.  c.  168). 

Another  limitation  on  the  marriage  contract, 
which  must  be  considered  rather  of  a  political 
nature,  and  which  prevails  more  or  le.^s  still  in 
the  military  code  of  almost  every  modern  nation, 
was  that  on  the  marriage  of  soldiers.  Under  the 
early  Koman  p<dity,  marriage  was  absolutely  for- 
bi'iden  to  s(ddiers  ;  but  the  Kmperor  Claudius 
allowed  them  the  _/»*,<  amnuhii,  and  it  se^ms  cer- 
tain that  there  wei*e  married  soldiers  under  Galba 
and  Domitian  (^Mur.  TJtes.  Inscr.  i.  p.  306 ;  Gori, 
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Tnscr.  Antiq.  iii.  p.  144).  Severus  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  the  first  to  allo\y  soldiers  to 
live  with  their  wives  (Herod,  iii.  229).  The 
Philips,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  re- 
stricted the  jus  connubii  for  soldiers  to  a  first 
marriage  (Mur.  Thes.  Tnscr.  i.  362).  Under  Jus- 
tinian's Code,  the  marriage  of  soldiers  and  other 
persons  in  the  militia,  from  the  caligatus  miles  to 
the  protector^  was  made  free  without  solemnities 
of  any  sort,  so  long  as  the  wife  was  free-born 
{Constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  Code, 
bk.  V.  t.  iv.  1.  21).  There  having  been  no  re- 
gular armies  among  the  barbarian  races,  nothing 
answering  to  the  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in 
their  codes. 

We  pass  now  to  those  restrictions  on  marriage 
which  must  be  considered  to, be  mainly  of  a  pro- 
tective character,  and  intended  to  secure  the  real 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  choice.  To 
these,  in  the  highest  view  of  the  subject,  belong 
those  which  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parents 
[see  Consext]  ;  although  indeed  this  restriction 
seems  generally  to  have  had  its  historic  origin  in 
a  much  lower  sphere  of  feeling, —  that  of  the 
social  dependence  and  slavery  or  quasi-slavery 
of  children  to  their  parents.  Next  come  the 
interdictions  placed  by  the  Roman  law  on  the 
marriage  of  guardians  or  curators,  or  their  issue, 
with  their  female  wards.  This  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  Corpus  Juris  ;  see  Dig.  bk.  xxiii. 
t.  ii.  11.  59,  60,  62,  64,  66,  67  ;  Code',  bk.  v.  t.  vi. 

Lastly  come  the  interdictions  on  the  mai'riage 
of  ofiicials  within  their  jurisdictions,  which,  as 
Papinian  remarks,  are  analogous  in  principle  to 
those  on  the  marriage  of  guardians  with  their 
wards  (^Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  63).  No  official 
could  marry  (though  he  might  betroth  to  him- 
self) a  wife  born  or  domiciled  within  the  province 
in  which  he  held  office,  unless  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before  ;  and  if  he  betrothed  a 
woman,  she  could,  after  his  giving  up  office,  ter- 
minate the  engagement,  on  returning  the  earnest- 
money  ;  but  he  could  give  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage within  the  province  (1.  38).  The  marriage 
of  an  official  contracted  against  this  interdiction 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  Papinian  abso- 
lutely void  (1.  63).  I 

Under  the  Code,  a  well-known  constitution  of 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  A.D.  380, 
known  by  its  title  as  "  Si  rector  Provinciae " 
(referred  to  supra  under  Arrhae),  whilst  de- 
priving of  all  binding  force  betrothals  between 
persons  holding  authority  in  any  province,  their 
kinsmen  and  dependents,  and  women  of  the  pro- 
vince, allows  the  marriage  nevertheless  to  be 
afterwards  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the 
betrothed  women  (bk.  v.  t.  ii.).  And  a  previous 
constitution  of  Gordian  had  provided  that  if  the 
marriage  were  contracted  against  the  law  with 
the  woman's  consent,  and  after  her  husband  laid  ' 
down  his  office  she  remained  of  the  same  mind,  ! 
the  marriage  became  legal,  and  the  issue  legi- 
timate (t.  iv.  1.  6).  liy  another  constitutirjn,  | 
knowu  as  "  Si  quacumque  praeditu.s  potestate," 
a  fine  of  10  lbs.  of  gold  was  enacted  against  offi-  I 
cials  who  should  seek  to  coerce  women  into 
marriages,  even  though  these  should  not  be 
carried  out  (law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and 
Thewiosius,  a.d.  380;  if),  t.  vii.).  j 

We  do  not  find  anything  answering  to  these 
pTOTiiiions  in  the   Barbarian  CVnles,  but  only  in  j 
the  work  called  the  Lex  Jiomfina    supposed  to  | 
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have  represented  the  personal  law  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Lombard  kings.  Here,  in  barbai'ous 
Latin,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are 
reproduced,  whilst  others  are  widely  departed 
from.  For  instance,  in  place  of  the  protective 
provisions  against  the  marriage  of  guardians  with 
their  wards,  we  have  coarser  ones  providing 
against  the  seduction  of  wards  by  their  guar- 
dians, under  penalty  of  exile  an  I  confiscation 
(bk.  ix.  t.  v.). 

1  Another  class  of  restrictions  on  marriage  may 
be  termed  social  ones,  as  depending  chiefly  on 
disparity  of  social  condition.  The  most  promi- 
nent disparity  of  condition  in  the  whole  ancient 
I  world,  as  it  remains  still  in  much  of  the  modern 
world,  was  that  between  freeman  and  slave. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  there  could  be  abso- 
lutely no  marriage  between  the  two,  but  only  what 
was  termed  a  contubernium  (Jul.  Paul.  Recept. 
Sent.  bk.  ii.  t.  19,  §  3).  Yet  the  sense  of  human 
equality  was  so  strong,  that  a  senatus-consultum 
had  to  be  issued  under  the  Emperor  Claudius 
against  the  marriage  of  freewomen  with  slaves ; 
reducing  the  former  to  slavery  itself,  if  the  act 
were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master, 
— to  the  condition  of  freed  women  if  with  his  con- 
sent (Tacitus,  Ann.  bk.  xii.  c.  53 ;  a.d.  53). 
Although  this  law  does  not  appear  in  the  Corpus 
Juris — perhaps  because  it  might  seem  indirectly 
to  recognize  slaves'  marriages — it  is  clear  that 
neither  under  the  Digest  nor  under  the  Code  could 
there  be  any  marriage  between  free  and  slave. 
"  With  slave-girls  there  can  be  no  connubium," 
says  a  constitution  of  Constantine  (bk.  v.  t.  v. 
1.  3) ;  "/or  from  this  contubernium  slaves  are 
born"  It  affords  indeed  a  strange  picture  of  the 
more  than  servile  condition  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipal fanctiouaries,  even  at  this  period  of  the 
Empire,  that  the  aA-'owed  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  opens  with  this  enunciation  of  a 
principle,  is  to  prevent  decurions,  through  the 
passions  of  slave  girls,  finding  a  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  powerful  families.  The  secret 
marriage  of  a  decurion  with*  a  slave  was  to  be 
punished  by  sending  the  woman  to  the  mimes,, 
the  decurion  himself  to  exile  on  some  island^, 
whilst  his  property  passed,  as  if  he  were  dead, 
to  his  family,  or  in  default  of  such  to  the  eity  of 
which  he  was  a  curial ;  local  officials  who  were 
j)rivy  to  the  offence,  or  left  it  unpunished,  were 
in  like  manner  to  be  sent  to  the  mines.  If  it 
took  place  in  the  country,  by  permission  of  the 
girl's  master,  the  estate  where  it  occurred,  with 
all  slaves  and  live  and  dead  stock,  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated ;  if  in  a  city  the  master  forfeited  the 
half  of  all  his  goods.  That  decurions,  however, 
were  not  the  only  persons  likely  to  marry  slaves 
is  evident  from  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  and 
Marcian,  A.D.  428  (ib.  1.  7),  which  enumerates 
"  the  slave-girl,  the  daughter  of  a  slave-girl," 
first  amongst  those  persons  whom  senatoi*s  may 
not  marry. 

If  any  man  married  a  slave,  believing  her  to 
be  free,  the  mairiage  was  void  ab  initio  (22nd 
Nov.  c.  10).  Hut  if  a  master  married  his  slave- 
girl  to  a  freeman,  or  constituted  a  dos  ujxm  h^'r, 
which  was  considere<l  to  be  the  priviloije  of  the 
free,  a  constitution  of  Justinijin's  eiiacfed  that 
this  should  not  only  enfranchise  her,  l)ut  confer 
on  her  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  {Vodt:, 
bk.  vii.  t.  vi.  1.  9).  In  the  22nd  Novel  (c.  11) 
the  same  emperor  went  further  still  and  enacttvl, 
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that  when  a  master  either  himself  gave  away  his 
slave-girl  in  marriage,  whether  with  or  without 
dotal  iustrumonts,  or  knowingly  allowed  another 
to  give  her  away,  as  a  freewoman,  to  a  man  ignor- 
ant of  her  condition,  this  should  amount  to  a 
tacit  enfranchisement,  and  the  marriage  should 
be  valid;  and  again  (c.  12),  a  fortiori^  that  if  a 
master  had  long  deserted  either  a  male  or  female 
slave  in  a  state  of  bodily  weakness  (^Inniuentes), 
or  shown  no  care  to  preserve  his  rights  over 
them,  they,  as  derelicts,  resuming  possession  of 
themselves,  were  no  longer  to  be  troubled  by  him, 
so  that  the  marriages  of  such  as  free  men  or 
women  would  be  lawful.  Finally,  the  78th  Novel 
provided  that  where  a  man  had  had  children  by 
his  slave-girl,  and   constituted  a  dos  upon    her 

,  (which  had  the  effect  of  marriage),  this  of  itself 
had  the  effect  of  manumitting  the  issue  born  in 

;  slavery,  and  ren<lering  them  liheri^  and  no  longer 

.  merely  Jilii,  to  the  father  (c.  4). 

Closely  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  that  of  the  adscriptitius  ijlebae.  The  mar- 
riage of  a  freeman  with  an  adscriptitia  does  not 
however  seem  to  have  been  void,  but  the  children 
retained  their  mother's  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  marriage  of  a  freewoman  with  an 
adscriptitius  was  declared  to  be  absolutely  void  ; 
they  were  to  be  separated,  and  the  man  punished 
(Code,  bk.  xi.  t.  xlvii.  1.  24;  22nd  Nov.  c.  17; 
but  see  54th  Nov.  preface).  Nor  do  we  find  the 
same  mitigations  of  the  law  in  favour  of  an  ad- 
scriptitia as  of  a  slave  (supra).  As  respects  the 
next  higher  class,  that  of  the  rustici,  we  rind  that 
whilst  marriages  between  them  and  free  persons 
seem  to  have  been  recognized,  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  was  divided  in  point  of  condition,  the 
first,  third,  fifth  child,  &c.,  following  that  of  the 
mother  (''  quod  impar  est,  habebit  venter," 
156th  Novel). 

The  Barbarian  Codes  deal  more  frequently  with 
the  subject  of  these  marriages,  and  in  some  of 
them  we  trace  distinctly  the  threefold  condition 
of  freeman,  serf  or  villain,  and  slave,  the  second 
becoming  more  and  more  superior  to  the  third. 
The  intermarriage  of  man  or  woman  belonging 
to  either  of  the  first  two  classes  involves,  under 
the  Lombard  laws  (a.d.  638)  of  Rotharis  (c.  218), 
and  Luitprand  (a.d.  721)  (bk.  iv.  c.  6),  penalties 
of  greater  or  less  severity.  In  the  Lex  Jiomaiuiy 
8up]>osed  to  represent  the  personal  law  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  in  Lombard  times,  we 
find  a  j)r()vision,  that  if  a  freewoman  marries  her 
own  slave,  she  shall  be  put  to  death  and  the  slave 
burnt  alive  (bk.  ix.  t.  vi.). 

Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  Alamannic 
law  ^circ.  a.d.  750)  (c.  2,  and  foil.),  in  the  bava- 
rian (Appnid.  </<•  fxipul.  leg.  c.  9)  and  the  Frisian 
(t.  xviii.),  whil(!  the  Visigothic  is  yet  more  cruelly 
severe,  con<lemning  all  such  unions,  according  to 
their  varying  circumstances,  to  the  penalties  of 
lo88  of  freedom,  scourging,  death  by  burning 
(bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  c.  2). 

Finally,  a  law  of  King  Gaba  is  addressed  to 
what  .seems  to  have  been  a  ]>eculiar  form  of  semi- 
slavery  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Its  title  is, 
"That  those  who  are  enfranchised,  retaining  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  should  not  dare  appn>ach  the 
marriage  of  free  persons."  It  enacts  that  a  church- 
slave  ahsidutely  freeil  may  marry  a  freewoman; 
but  if  still  bound  to  the  y6.S(V/uium,  he  is  to  re- 
ceive three  stripes  and  be  separated  from  his 
wife;  otherwise  both  .are  to  be  in  slavery  with 


their  issue,  the  property  of  the  freewoman  going 
to  her  heirs.  And  the  same  rule  is  enacted  as  to 
such  women  marrying  freemen  (bk.  iv.  c.  7). 

Notwithstanding  the  harahness  of  many  of  the 
above  enactments,  it  must  be  inferred  fn>m  them 
that  marriages  between  free  and  slaves  were  in- 
creasing in  frequency.  Indirectly,  moreover, 
those  which  provide  that  a  freewoman  choosing 
to  rejnain  with  her  slave-husband  becomes  a  slave 
herself,  seem  to  imply,  like  the  senatus-consult 
under  Claudius  before  quoted,  which  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Code,  a  recognition  of  marriages 
between  slaves,  since  the  mere  living  with  a  slave 
would  not  (except  under  the  Visigothic  law) 
affect  the  condition  of  the  freewoman.  There  is 
moreover  evidence  that,  even  in  the  latter  class 
of  cases,  custom  yfus  often  milder  than  the  law. 
Marculf's  Formularies,  which  are  con-sidered  to 
have  been  put  together  about  A.D.  660,  contain  & 
*'  chartade  agnatione,  si  servus  ingenuam  trahit," 
by  which  a  mistress  grants  the  freedom  of  a  free- 
woman's  children  by  her  slave  (f.  29 ;  and  se« 
Appendix,  f.  18).  The  ultimate  relaxations  of  the 
law  itself  under  the  Carlovingians  will  be  best 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  subject. 

Vast  as  was  the  gap  between  free  and  slave  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  between  the  free  born 
and  the  freed  was  still  considerable, — especially 
as  between  male  slaves  enfranchised  and  their 
former  mistresses,  or  the  female  relatives  of  a 
former  master.  According  to  the  jurist  Panl, 
a  freedman  aspiring  to  marriage  with  his  pat rona^ 
or  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  p<ttronus,  was, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  to  be 
punished  either  by  being  sent  to  the  mines,  or 
put  upon  public  works  (Jul.  Paul.  Lerept.  t<enter\t. 
bk.  ii.  t.  xix.  §6);  unless  indeed  the  condition 
of  the  patrona  was  so  low  as  to  make  such  a 
marriage  suitable  for  her  (Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii. 
1.  13).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lex  Papia 
allowed  all  freeborn  males,  except  senators  and 
their  children  (i*"  which  case  the  marriage  was 
void),  to  marry  freedwomen  (ib.  \.  23),  from 
which  class  seem  however  to  have  been  excepted 
those  of  brothel-keej>crs,  probably  as  presumably 
being  prostitutes  themselves  (Ulpian's  Fragments^ 
t.  xiii.  §  27).  The  marriage  of  a  master  with 
his  freedwoman  was  by  no  means  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  a  mistress  with  her 
freedman;  and  the /xfron?^  was  restrained  from 
marrying  his  freedwoman  without  her  will 
(ib.  v.  28). 

The  social  restrictions  on  marriage  were,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  relaxed  by  the  later 
emperors.  The  marriage  to  a  freedwoman  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  bec^ime  a  senator  was  de- 
clared by  Justinian  to  remain  valid,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  private  person's  daughter  to  a  freed- 
man, when  her  father  was  raised  to  the  .^enate 
(Code,  bk.  V.  t.  iv.  1.  28).  He  removed  the  dis- 
ability to  marriage  which  seems  to  have  been 
considered  to  exist  between  a  man  and  a  girl 
whom  he  had  brought  up  (alxtvvui)  and  en- 
franchised (I.  26).  And  by  the  78th  Novel  he 
alloweil  j>er.-.ons  ''of  whatever  dignity"  to  marry 
freedwomen,  provided  "  nuptial  documents"  wer« 
drawn  up  (c.  ;i). 

There  were  moreover  certain  conditions  of  lift 
which  were  a.ssimilated  by  their  ignominy  to  tht 
servile  one.  A  free-born  man  could  not  marry  a 
procuress,  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  one  con- 
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demnei  by  public  judgment,  or  a  stage-player ; 
nor,  according  to  Mauricianus,  one  condemned 
bv  the  senate  (Ulpian's  Fragments,  t.  xiii.).  A 
senator  was  subject  to  the  kame  restrictions 
(Dig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  44,  §  8 ;  and  see  1.  43, 
§§  10,  12);  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  imposing, 
moreover,  a  special  prohibition  on  the  marriage 
of  either  senators  or  their  issue  with  stage-players 
or  the  children  of  such  (1.  44).  Under  Valenti- 
nian  and  Marcian,  A.D.  454,  the  "  low  and  abject" 
women  who  were  forbidden  to  marry  senators 
were  declared  to  be  slaves  and  their  daughters, 
freedwomen  and  their  daughters,  players  and 
their  daughters,  tavern-keepers  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  daughters  of  lenones  and  gladiators,  and 
women  who  had  publicly  kept  shops  {Code,  bk.  v. 
t.  V.  1.  7).  If  indeed  a  senator's  daughter  should 
prostitute  herself,  go  on  the  stage,  or  be  con- 
demned by  public  judgment,  her  dignity  being 
lost,  she  might  marry  a  freedman  with  impunity 
{Pig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  f.  47). 

Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  Theodora's  influence, 
much  greater  indulgence  was  shewn  under  Jus- 
tinian to  actresses.  Such  women,  if  they  had 
left  their  calling  and  led  a  respectable  life,  were 
enabled  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  any  rank, 
and  their  children  were  relieved  from  disabi- 
lities (bk.  V.  t.  iv.  1.  27,  §  1).  By  another 
constitution  (1.  29),  women  who  had  been  forced 
to  mount  the  stage,  or  who  wished  to  abandon 
it,  were  rendered  capable  of  marrying  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  without  the  imperial  per- 
mission. 

The  jurists  of  the  Digest  had  however  gone 
beyond  all  specific  restrictions  on  marriage. 
Modestinus  had  laid  down  that  "  in  marriages 
one  should  not  only  consider  what  is  lawful,  but 
what  is  honourable."  And  generally  there  seems 
to  have  grown  up  a  feeling  against  unequal  mar- 
riages, such  as  is  indicated  in  a  before-quoted 
constitution  of  Valentinian  and  Marcian  {Code, 
bk.  V.  t.  V.  1.  7 ;  A.D.  454),  which  provides  that 
"a  woman  is  not  to  be  deemed  vile  or  abject 
who,  although  poor,  is  of  free  descent ;"  and 
declares  lawful  the  marriage  of  such  persons, 
however  poor,  with  senators  or  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  And  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
inferred,  from  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  A.D.  418,  which  abolished  the  neces- 
sity for  all  formalities  between  persons  of  equal 
condition  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  22),  that  without 
dotal  instruments  such  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  unequal  condition  were  not  valid,  Jus- 
tinian abolished  all  restrictions  on  unequal  mar- 
riages, provided  the  wife  were  free  and  of  free 
descent,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  incest  or 
aught  nefarious  (1.  23,  §  7). 

We  do  not  find  much  in  the  barbarian  codes 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Roman  law 
against  the  interm?.rriage  of  freedmen  or  their 
issue  with  the  posterity  of  their  patrons  re- 
apft*?ri  in  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  v.  t.  vii.  c.  17), 
'  ty   being  reinslavement.      Among  the 

there  seems  to  have  been  an  old 
l;iw  lorfjidding  the  intermarriage  of  Goths  and 
komans,  which  wa-s  repealed  by  Kueswinth 
(Lex  Wi$iij.  bk.  iii.  t.  i.),  who  allowed  any  free- 
man to  marry  any  freewoman,"  with  the  solemn 
f  onsent  of  her  family,  and  the  |K?rmi8»ion  of  the 
court."  The  same  law  must  have  prevailed  in 
Italy  under  the  I^jmbards.  though  we  miss  it 
from  the  Lombard  code,  since  the  Lex  Komana 


forbids  intermarriage  between  Romans  and  Bar- 
barians under  pain  of  death  (bk.  iii.  t.  xiv.). 
This  restriction  is  however  one  rather  of  a  poli- 
tical nature. 

Lastly,  certain  restrictions  on  the  marrincrp 
contract  are  of  a  religious  character,  and  will  bf 
best  referred  to  when  we  consider  the  rules  cf 
the  Church  itself  upon  the  subject,  which  wc 
shall  now  proceed  to  do. 

That  marriage  generally  was  a  civil  contra ;*^, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  claimed  also  power 
to  regulate  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  is 
shewn,  for  instance,  in  the  sti-ictness  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  against  divorce,  although  freely 
allowed  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law. 
Hence  Pagan  betrothals  and  marriages  were,  as 
Selden  observes,  held  valid  by  the  Christians 
( Uxor  Ehraica,  bk.  ii.  c.  24).  The  validity  of 
non-Christian  marriages  seems  to  be  implied  in 
such  passages  as  1  Cor.  vii.  12-16,  referring  to 
the  cases  of  a  convert  husband  and  an  uncon- 
verted wife,  a  convert  wife  and  an  unconverted 
husband ;  in  the  latter  of  which  cases  at  least 
the  form  of  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  havo 
been  one  unsanctified  by  the  Church  ;  whilst  both 
would  seem  to  include  the  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
version of  either  party  after  such  a  marriage. 
It  must  moreover  be  observed  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  forms  of  marriage  in  use  in  the 
Roman  world  were  purely  civil  ones.  The  only 
religious  marriage  was  that  by  confarreatio, 
which  remarkably  enough  was  indissoluble, 
except  perhaps  by  disfarreaiio,  a  practice  of 
which  the  reality  is  doubted.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  bk.  iv.  c.  16)  that  by  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  use  of  the  ceremony  had  become 
very  rare.  When  therefore  the  author  of  tne 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wrote  that  "  marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  "  (c.  xiii.  4),  and  his  Epistle  was 
admitted  as  authoritative  in  the  Gentile  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  churches,  tha  inference  is  that 
the  honour  he  speaks  of  was  felt  to  rest  as 
well  on  the  ordinary  civil  contract  of  the  Gentile 
as  on  any  form  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Again, 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (with  an  exception 
as  to  the  clergy  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  speak 
simply  of  "  lawful  "  and  "  unlawful"  marriage. 
Thus,  in  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  faith  con- 
tained in  the  6th  book  (c.  11),  it  is  said: 
"  Every  union  which  is  against  the  law  we  abhor 
as  iniquitous  and  unholy."  Again  :  "  Marriage 
should  be  lawful ;  for  such  a  marriage  is  blame- 
less "  {ib.  c.  14);  the  expression  "lawful  con- 
nexion"  {vS^iifxo^  yu^is)  occurring  repeatedly  in 
later  constitutions  (bk.  vi.  cc.  27,  29).  The 
only  consideration  which  may  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  application  of  the  idea  of  "  law  "  in 
such  passages  as  the  above,  as  referring  to  the 
municipal  law,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
to  be  presently  adverted  to,  that  the  same 
expressions  are  used  in  reference  to  unions 
which  were  not  recognized  by  the  Romnn  law. 
But  the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  feeling 
of  the  early  Church  on  this  subject  as  late 
as  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  is  supplied  by 
Tertullian  (A.D.  150-226),  a  writer  whose  Chris- 
tian zeal  ran  always  in  the  direction  of  ultra- 
strictness.  In  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  distin- 
guishing   between    those    solemnities    which    a 
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Christian  man  mAy  lawfully  attem!  anJ  those 
which  he  may  not,  he  enumerates  maniatje 
among  such  as  are  free  from  "  any  breath  of 
idolatry,"  "  juire  by  themselves."  "The  con- 
jugal union,"  he  says,  does  not  flow  "from  the 
worship  of  any  idol."  "  God  no  more  forbids 
the  solemnizing  of  marriages  than  the  giving  of 
a  name"  (c.  16). 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  Church  has  followed  the 
municipal  law  in  reference  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract  of  marriage,  and  has  thus  not  had  occa- 
sion to  dwell  much  in  its  legislation  on  the  legal 
incidents  of  the  contract.  The  validity  of  heathen 
marriage  is  im])lied  in  the  judgments  and"  deci- 
sions of  various  popes  and  coun(;ils  (some  perhaps 
antedated)  as  to  pre-baptismal  marriages,  which, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  weighty  authorities  to  the 
contrary,  were  held  binding,  and  on  the  ex})ress 
cvound  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages  were 
lawful  (libc'-i).  See  the  2nd  letter  of  Poi)e  In- 
nocent I.,  A.D,  402-17,  to  Victricins,  c.  6  ;  his 
2Jnd  letter,  to  the  Macedonian  bishops,  c.  2  ;  the 
3rd  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  531  ;  and  the  letters 
of  Leo  to  Auastasius  and  to  the  bishops  of  lUy- 
ricum.  The  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Fabian,  A.D. 
238-52,  in  Gratian,  embodying  the  Roman  law 
on  the  eflect  of  madness  on  marriage,  is  a  purely 
superfluous  forgery.  Ecgbcrt,  archbishop  of 
York,  indeed,  in  the  Excerptions  attributed  to 
him,  seems  to  place  the  age  of  puberty  some- 
what later  than  the  Roman  law,  since  he  says 
that  a  girl  of  14  has  power  over  her  own  body, 
a  bov  of  15  over  his  (bk.  ii.  c.  27).  A  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Friuli,  A.D.  791  (c.  9),  con- 
tains the  like  prohibition  as  a  previous  capitu- 
lary before  referred  to  against  marriages  with 
children. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  under  the  head 
"  CoN'SKNT,"  that  on  one  point  indeed  a  marked 
divergence  is  to  be  traced  between  the  practice 
of  the  Church  and  the  R()man  law.  Slave-mar- 
riages are  recognized,  at  least  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  And 
masters  who  refused  to  sanction  them  were  to 
be  excommunicated  (viii.  23),  A  free  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  dismiss,  not  to  marry,  a 
slave-concubine  with  whom  he  may  have  lived. 
{Ihid.) 

Consistent  with  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  first  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Basil  (a.D.  326- 
379),  to  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  treats 
slave-marriages  as  adulterous  when  contracted 
without  the  ma.ster's  will,  but  as  "  firm  "  when 
contracted  with  his  consent;  a.ssimilating  them 
to  the  marriages  of  minors,  and  using  the  same 
word  (Kvptoi)  to  express  the  authority  both  cf 
the  father  and  of  the  master.  A  work  of  doubt- 
ful character,  which  claims  authorship  from  the 
Xiccne  fathers,  th2  Smutioiu^s  et  decnta  alia, 
which  in  the  collection  of  councils  by  Labbe  and 
Mansi  will  be  found  appended  to  the  canons  ot 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (vol.  ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil.), 
but  wliich  are  evidently  of  much  later  date, 
declares  that  "  marriage  with  slaves,  male  or 
female,  i.s  not  allowed  to  Christians,  unless  after 
♦•mancipation  ;  whicii  being  done,  let  them  con- 
tract by  the  law  of  marriage  and  freely,  a  d<>s 
being  assigned,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
tiie  country  which  they  inhabit"  (bk.  i.  c.  4). 
One  of  the  alleged  canons  of  the  Niccne  council 
from  the  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  implios  the 
practice    of    intermarriage     with     slaves    even 


amongst  the  clergy,  in  condemning  as  bigamous 
those  priests  or  deacons  who  having  dismissed 
their  wives,  or  even  without  dismissing  them, 
marry  others,  whether  free  or  slave  (can.  66,  or 
71  of  the  Hulullensian  version).  But  these 
c.tnons  are  also  evidently  of  much  later  date 
than  that  ascribed  to  them,  though  very  likely 
representing  the  i)ractice  of  the  Arabian  church. 
If  we  mention  here  two  alleged  decrees  of  Pope 
Julius  I.  a.D.  336-52,  the  one  against  separating 
slaves  once  married,  the  other  allowing  a  master 
to  marry  his  enfranchised  slave-girl  (Gratian, 
cc.  4,  10),  it  is  onlv  oiMiccount  of  their  profp.ssed 
date. 

There  are  indeed  not  wanting  indications  of  a 
narrower  spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
A  letter  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (167),  a.D.  458 
or  9,  addressed  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne, 
seems  to  imply  the  nullity  of  slaves'  marriages, 
and  reproduces,  on  Old-Testament  grounds,  the 
strictest  views  of  the  Roman  law  against  une<iual 
marriage.  "  Every  woman  united  to  a  man  is 
not  a  wife,  since  neither  is  every  son  his  father's 
heir.  The  bonds  of  marriage  are  lawful  between 
the  free  and  between  equals;  the  Lord  establish- 
ing this  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  law  existed.  Therefore  a  wife  is  one 
thing,  a  concubine  another ;  as  also  a  bondmaid 
is  one  thing,  a  freewoman  another"  (quoting 
Gen.  xxi.  10).  [Concubines.]  Su.'spicion  is 
indeed  cast  upon  this  text  by  its  use  of  tho 
word  imjennus,  free-born,  as  simply  synony- 
mous with  liher,  free,  a  mistake  which  never 
occurs  in  the  Code  or  Novels,  though  nearly  a 
century  later  in  date,  and  (though  it  may  be  said 
that  a  pope  was  not  bound  to  be  strictly  accurate 
in  his  law-language)  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  be  a  forgery  of  the  Carlovingian  era,  in- 
vented to  support  a  capitulary  to  the  same 
effect,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

The  24th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans, 
a.D.  541,  enacts  that  slaves  tleeing  to  the  pre- 
cincts ("  septa  ")  of  churches  in  order  to  marry 
are  not  to  be  allowed,  nor  are  clerics  to  defend 
such  unions,  but  they  are  to  be  returned  to  their 
masters  and  se})arated,  unless  their  parents  and 
masters  will  let  them  marry; — a  r»MnarkabIe 
enactment,  as  shewing  a  recognition  of  i)arental 
authority  in  a  slave. 

Another  canon  of  the  same  Council,  forbidding 
marriages  between  .lews  and  Christian  slar:  girls, 
seems  to  imply  the  intrinsic  validity  of  marriages 
between  ivee  and  slave  (c.  31).  Another  is  re- 
markable as  repeating,  with  the  ceverer  penalty 
of  excommunication,  the  enactments  of  the  Roman 
law  against  the  marriage  of  officials  within  thoir 
provinces  (c.  22). 

A  case  in  which  a  slave-marriage  is  recognised 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Pelagius  (a.D.  55r>-()6) 
to  the  sub-deacon  Melleus.  (Labbe  and  Mansi's 
Counrtl.-i,  vol.  ix.  p.  737.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  the  Great  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a  marriage  between  slave  and 
free  in  a  letter  to  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Naples 
(bk.  vi,  ep.  1),  in  favour  of  a  woman  whom  her 
husband  had  dismisseil  as  being  of  servile  condi- 
tion ;  but  who,  being  now  proved  free,  was 
without  delay  to  be  received  back  by  him.  The 
.same  pope  however  in  another  letter — to  Moi> 
tan.t  and  Thomas,  slaves  whom  he  enfranchised 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship — implies 
the  practice  of  slave-ma»Tiages,  since  he  speaka 
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of  the  "  betrothal  gifts  "  (sponsalia)  which  the 
^oriest  Gaudiosus  had  given  in  writing  (con- 
soripserat)  to  ''  thy  mother"  (bk.  v.  ep.  12). 

The  1st  Council  of  Macon,  a.d.  581,  declares 
indissoluble  the  intermarriage  of  two  slaves  with 
their  master's  consent,  after  the  enfranchisement 
of  either  (c.  10).  The  30th  canon  of  the  English 
council  held  under  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury, towai'ds  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
bears  that  "  the  free  (or  free-born)  must  marry 
with  the  free."  Pope  Stephen  (a.d.  754)  in  his 
replies  to  various  consultations  at  Bienz,  follows 
Leo  as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ancillas  and  marry- 
ing-a  free  woman.  It  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  a 
specific  origin  to  a  prescription  found  among 
some  "  excerpta  de  libris  Romanorum  et  Frau- 
corum,"  appended  to  a  collection  of  fresh  canons, 
probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
which  beai's  that  "  if  any  one  chooses  to  have 
his  slave-girl  in  marriage,  and  has  power  over 
his  property,  if  afterwards  he  would  sell  her,  he 
cannot  do  so ;  he  is  himself  to  be  condemned,  and 
the  woman  handed  over  to  the  priest "  (c.  60). 
Perhaps  however  we  have  only  here  a  far-off  echo 
of  Exod.  xxi.  8,  or  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

The  subject  indeed  both  of  slave-marriages 
and  of  intermarriage  between  slave  and  free 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  considered  under  the 
Carlovingiaus ;  and  both  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law  (which  indeed  at  this  period  blend 
almost  undistinguishably  together)  settle  down 
into  the  recognition  of  such  marriages  and  intei*- 
marriages  as  binding  under  certain  conditions. 
As  respects  the  former.  King  Pejiin's  capitulary 
of  Vermerie,  A.D.  753,  enacts  that  if  a  slave  hus- 
band and  wife  have  been  separated  by  sale,  "  they 
are  to  be  exhorted  so  to  remain,  if  we  cannot 
reunite  them"  (c.  19);  a  text  at  least  strongly 
tending  to  the  indissolubility  of  such  unions. 
A  more  singular  one  provides  that  if  a  slave  have 
his  slave-girl  for  concubine,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  accept  "  his  compeer,  his  master's  slave-girl 
(comparem  suam  anciilam  domiui  sui  accipere); 
but  it  is  better  that  he  keep  his  own  slave-girl " 
(c.  7).  In  both  texts  we  see  ali'eady  visibly  the  hand 
of  the  Church  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  slavery.  It  is  moreover  enacted  that  if  a  car- 
tell'irius — apparently  a  slave  freed  by  charter — on 
receiving  his  freedom  dismisses  his  slave  partner 
to  take  another  woman,  he  must  leave  the  latter 
(c.  20).  Fifty  years  later,  the  validity  of  slave 
marriages  is  again  implied  in  some  "  Capitula 
misso  cuidain  data  "  of  the  year  803,  published 
by  Pertz,  and  to  be  presently  refen*ed  to.  And 
ten  years  later  still,  a  capitulary  added  in  some 
OAices  to  the  Lombard  law  (c.  5),  as  well  as  the 
30th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Ciialons  (both 
of  A.D.  813),  enact  the  indissolubleness  of  slaves' 
.marriages,  even  when  belonging  to  different 
ir.uhter.s,  provided  their  marriage  be  legal,  and 
f)y  the  will  of  their  masters.  L.-tstly,  to  the 
Carlovingian  period  should  also  perhaps  be  re- 
A-rred  the  two  alleged  decrees  in  Gratian  of 
Pope  .luliuH  I.  (nupra).  It  is  almost  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  momentous  influence  of  the  change 
of  view  indicated  by  the  above  enactments  on 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  Evidently,  froni  the 
moment  a  blave  could  lawfully  mairy,  he  wa.« 
no  longer  a  thing,  but  a  jicrsr^n.  It  might  almost 
U-  sj'id  that  from  this  jierio*!  slavery  properly  so 
(^.tll^l  cxisfH  no  longer  within  the  ('arlovinginu 
Morld*  j.c-iflom,   or  a  condition  of  dejiendence, 


it  might  be  absolute,  of  one  man  on  another, 
has  replaced  it. 

As  respects  inter-marriages  betv/een  slave  and 
free.  King  Pepin's  capitulary  of  Vermerie,  of  a.d. 
753,  enacts  that  where  a  free-man  knowingly 
marries  a  slave-girl,  he  shall  always  after  live 
with  her  (c.  13).  The  king  does  not  even  treat 
such  marriages  as  absolutely  void,  when  con- 
tracted in  ignorance,  allowing  the  free  person  to 
leave  his  or  her  slave-partner  and  marry  another 
only  if  such  slave  cannot  be  redeemed  (c.  6).  The 
contemporary  Council  of  Vermerie  recognized  the 
validity  of  marriage  between  a  freewoman  and  a 
slave,  when  contracted  knowingly  on  her  part,  on 
the  ground  that  there  should  be  one  law  to  the 
man  and  to  the  woman,  and  that  "  we  have  all 
one  Father  in  the  heavens."  The  capitulary  of 
Compiegne,  757,  enacts  that  if  a  freewoman 
marries  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  he 
.shall  have  her  whilst  he  lives  (c.  8).  On  the 
other  hand,  "  if  a  Prankish  man  has  taken  a 
woman  and  hopes  that  she  is  free,"  and  after- 
wards finds  that  she  is  not,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  take  another;  and  so  of  a  woman  (c.  5, 
otherwise  7), 

The  validity  of  such  unions  is  also  implied 
in  an  enactment,  placing  marriage  with  a  free- 
man, a  slave,  or  a  cleric,  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  (c.  4).  Similarly,  a  Bavarian  council  at 
Dilgelfind,  772,  enacted  that  where  a  slave  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  noble  birth  who  was  ignorant 
of  his  condition,  she  should  leave  him  and  be 
free  (c.  10),  The  same  rule  was  enacted  in  the 
case  of  a  freeborn  Bavarian  woman  marrying  a 
serf  of  the  Church  ("de  popularibus  legibus," 
c.  9). 

Among  the  specially  religious  restrictions 
which  were  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  marriage 
contract  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  one 
which  would  first  claim  our  attention  is  that  on 
the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Gentiles,  or  even- 
tually also  with  .Jews  and  heretics.  This  how- 
ever will  not  be  special!}'-  treated  of  here.  The 
next  is  that  connected  with  the  monkish  profes- 
sion, which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  early 
vow  of  virginity  in  the  female  sex,  and  from  the 
institution  of  the  Church-virgins,  The  vow  of 
virginity,  which  for  many  centuries  now  has  been 
considered  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  mo- 
nastic profession,  was  not  so  by  any  means  in  the 
early  heroic  doys  of  mohachism,  St.  Basil  in 
the  4th  century,  after  dwelling  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  virginity  by  women,  says  expressly  : 
*'  As  to  professions  of  men,  we  know  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  if  any  have  joined  themselves 
to  the  monastic  order,  they  aj)pear,  without 
word  spoken,  to  have  thereby  adopted  celibacy  " 
(2nd  (Jan.  Ep.  c,  19).  In  the  5th  century 
however.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  treats  the  marriage 
of  monks  as  a  punishable  offence,  but  not  appa- 
rently as  void  in  itself.  Writing  to  Kusticua, 
^bishop  of  Narbonne,  about  A.D.  458  or  459,  he 
I)laces  on  the  same  footing  the  entering  by  monks 
into  the  militin  (a  term  probably  equivalent  at 
this  time  to  the  service  of  the  state,  whether 
military  wr  civil)  and  their  marriage.  Tliose 
who,  leaving  the  monastic  profession,  turn  to  the 
rnihtid  or  to  marriage,  arc  to  purge  tiieiiiselvos 
by  the  satisfaction  of  public  ]H,'nance  ;  for  al- 
though the  militi'i  may  be  innocent  and  marriage 
honourable,  to  have  ab.'iudoiied  the  better  choice 
is  a  transgres.sion  (Ay;.  107,  c.  14).      The  con- 
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temporary  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  in  like 
manner  excommunicated  alike  the  monk  and  the 
Tirgin  devoted  to  God  who  enter  into  marriage, 
but  allows  the  locjil  bishop  to  shew  indulgence 
(c.  l«i).  And  the  ecclesiastical  validity  of  a 
monk's  marriage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gth 
century  is  implied  in  the  21st  canon  of  the 
2nd  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  511,  which  enacts 
that  a  monk  who  marries  shall  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  office.  I^ter  still  in 
the  East  (A.D.  535),  the  6th  Novel  only  forbids 
marriage  to  monks  who  have  received  the  cle- 
rical ordination,  reducing  them  to  the  rank  of 
private  persons  (c.  8)  In  the  West,  however, 
the  2nd  Council  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  not  only  dis- 
tinctly prohibited  the  marriage  of  monks  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  but  invoko<l  the  aid 
of  "  the  judge  "  to  separate  them  from  their 
wives,  un<ler  penalty  of  e.xcomniunication  (vr 
himself  if  he  refused  it  (c.  15);  an  evident 
attempt  to  enforce  by  spiritual  terrors  what  the 
state  still  refused  to  erect  into  law. 

This  is  indeed  the  period  when  monks,  at  first 
mere  laymen,  were  beginning  to  be  viewed,  in 
the  West  at  least,  as  partaking  of  the  clerical 
character.  The  Council  of  Aries  in  554  had  de- 
creed that  monasteries  both  of  men  and  women 
should  be  subjected  to  episcopal  jurisdiction.  So 
far  as  this  view  prevailed  (for  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  monks  themselves  long  struggled  against 
it),  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  monks  will 
have  been  considered  as  implied  in  that  of  the 
marriage  of  clerics  generally,  though  such  mar- 
riages are  sometimes  specifically  referred  to. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  6th  General 
Council,  the  3rd  of  Constantinople,  in  '/'rullo, 
A.D.  692,  enacted  that  a  monk  who  should  marry 
was  to  be  punished  as  a  fornicator  (c.  44).  In 
the  West,  in  the  first  part  of  the  8th  century, 
Gregory  the  2nd,  A.D.  714-750,  in  his  letter  to 
Bishop  Boniface,  going  further  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  would  not  allow  those  who  as  chil- 
dren have  been  shut  up  by  their  parents  in 
monasteries  after  puberty  to  leave  such  monas- 
teries and  marry  (Ep.  13,  c.  7).  The  marriage 
of  monks  was  again  condemned  by  Poj)e  Zacharias, 
A.D.  741-51,  in  his  7th  letter,  addressed  to  Pepin 
as  mayor  of  the  palace  (c.  26).  About  the  same 
period  the  canons  "  de  remediis  peccatorum  "  of 
Kghert,  arclibishop  of  York,  place  the  monk  on 
the  same  footing  as  to  marriage  with  the  priest 
or  deacon  ;  requiring  one  of  such  who  takes  a 
wife  to  be  "deposed"  in  cuns  icntid  popnli,"  i.e. 
apparently,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  people 
(c.  7).  It  may  bo  a«lde<l  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stant inojilo  in  814  in  like  manner  excommuni- 
cated a  monk  who  should  marry,  and  required 
him  against  his  will  to  be  clothed  in  the  monastic 
rohu  an<l  shut  up  in  the  monastery  (c.  35).  All 
such  prohibitions  indeed  bear  witness  to  the 
existoni-e  of  the  practices  which  they  denounce; 
and  indeed  a  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  II.  (a.B, 
772-i»5)  to  Charlemagne  contains  a  complaint 
ag.iinst  the  marriage  of  monks — apparently  in 
I.omb.ardy  —  and  asks  the  emperor  to  punish 
them. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  long  time  to 
distinguish  in  reference  to  this  subject,  so  far  Jis 
women  are  concerned,  the  woman  under  vow  of 
virginity  or  celibacv  (as  to  whom  see  Dkvota), 
and  the  nun  (see  heading  Ntn).  In  France,  a 
general  constitutioD  of  King  Clothnr  I.  a.d.  560, 
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forbids  (c.  8)  all  persons  to  marry  "  snuctimo* 
uiales."  Another  of  King  Clothar  II.,  A.D.  614, 
forbids  any  even  "  by  our  precept  "  to  mairy 
religious  girls  and  widows,  or  nuns  who  have 
vowed  them.selves  to  God,  as  well  those  who 
dwell  in  their  own  hou.ses  as  those  who  are 
placed  in  monasteries.  That  such  marri.iges 
however  occurred  in  Italy  still,  is  apparent 
from  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  the  Great 
(.\.D.  59')-60.3)  to  Bishop  Januarius  (bk.  iii.  ep. 
24).  Distinguishing  between  "veiled  virgins" 
and  nuns,  he  says  that  as  respects  women  who 
have  gone  from  monasteries  to  lay  life  and  mar- 
ried, '•  Those  who  have  exceeded  against  such 
women "  («'.  e.  their  husbands),  "  and  are  now 
suspended  from  communion,  if  penitent,  may  be 
readmitted."  It  is  dilRcult  in  many  instances  to 
define  how  far  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  sacrae  " 
or  ''  sacratae  virgines "  is  to  be  extended  or 
restricted.  By  the  8th  century,  indeed,  the 
church-virgin  and  the  private  dcvota  seem  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  have  merged  in  the  nun. 
Indeed  the  Excerpta  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  treat  a  private  vow  of  celibacy  by  man  or 
woman  as  "  foolish  and  impossible,"  and  its  breach 
by  marriage  as  only  to  be  punished  oy  three 
winters'  fasting  (bk.  ii.  c.  19).  The  1st  Council 
of  Rome  in  721,  "  against  illicit  marriages," 
expressly  anathematizes  one  who  marries  "  mo- 
nacham  quam  Dei  ancillam  appellamus  "  (c.  3). 
The  before-quoted  Excerpta  of  Egbert  con- 
tain the  like  anathema,  using  the  expression 
"  monialem,  quaj  Dei  sponsa  vocatur"  (bk.  ii. 
c.  18) ;  the  parties  are  to  b**  separated,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  penance.  Among  the 
"  ans.vers"  of  Pope  Stephen  II.  from  Bierzy  to 
"  various  consultations"  (a.d.  754)  is  one,  that 
it  is  "  not  lawful  for  a  virgin  who  has  conse- 
crated herself  to  God,  likewise  for  a  monk,  to 
marry  :  "  either  is  to  be  excommunicated  ;  but  the 
bi.shop  "  may  shew  humanity  and  mercy  "  (c.  7). 
The  Synod  of  Metz,  in  753,  includes  marriages 
with  a  woman  consecrated  to  God  anrtong  incests 
(c.  1);  as  does  also  the  Council  of  Calcl.uyth 
{i.e.  Chel.sea),  A.D.  787,  using  the  term  ",s;incti- 
monialis"  (c.  15).  See  also  similar  prohibitions 
against  the  marriage  of  nuns  by  the  Bavarian 
Council  of  Dingelfind,  A.D.  772  (c.  4);  and  by 
the  Council  of  Kriuli,  A.D.  791  (c.  11),  which 
requires  girls  and  widows  who  have  vowed  vir- 
ginity or  continence,  and  have  been  "  emanci- 
pated to  God,"  if  afterwards  they  marry,  to  be 
subjected  "  by  .secular  jutlgment  to  fit  bodily 
chastisement  "  before  undergoing  their  spiritual 
punishment. 

The  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  monks 
and  religious  women  by  degrees  found  its  way 
into  the  civil  law  of  several  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms  besides  France.  Among  the  laws  of 
King  Luitprand  of  Lombardy,  A.D.  721,  or  later, 
we  Hud  one  of  this  kind  as  to  women,  in  which 
their  position  when  they  have  a.ssunied  the  reli- 
gious habit  is  assimilateil  to  that  of  girls  be- 
trothed under  the  civil  law,  whose  marriage 
entails  a  penalty  of  500  solidi  (bk.  v.  c.  1).  In 
the  Wisigothic  code,  a  law  of  Kecare<le  inflict* 
"  on  incestut)U9  marriages  and  adulteries,  or  on 
sacreil  virgins  and  widows  and  }>enitents  defiled 
with  lay  vesture  or  marriage"  the  j>enalties  of 
exile,  separation,  and  forfeiture  of  property  (bk. 
iii.  t.  v.  c.  2). 

By  the  time  of  the  Carlovinginns,  the  civil  and 
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ecclesiastical  law  almost  wholly  coh.esce.  King 
Pepin's  capitulary  of  Soissons  in  744  forbids  mar- 
riage with  holy  women  together  with  incei;tuous 
marriages  and  bigamy  (c.  9).  In  the  6th  book 
of  the  Capitularies  we  find  one  (c.  411)  almost  in 
the  same  terms  with  the  law  of  Recarede  above 
quoted,  declaring  that  marriage  with  a  virgin  de- 
voted to  God,  a  person  under  the  religious  habit, 
or  professing  the  continence  of  widowhood,  is  not 
a  true  marriage,  and  requiring  the  parties  to 
be  separated  by  either  the  priest  or  the  judge, 
without  even  any  accusation  being  lodged  with 
him,  the  penaltv  being  still  perpetual  exile. 
(Comp.  also  Capit.  414,  424,  bk.  vii.  c.  338.) 
In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  about  the  end  of 
the  8th  century,  it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  features 
of  Constantine  Copronymus'  tyranny,  that  he 
compelled  monks  to  marry. 

We  shall  now  deal,  though  we  do  not  propose 
to  do  so  at  full  length  in  this  place,  with  the 
contract  of  marriage  as  respects  the  clergy  pro-, 
perly  so  called.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that, 
so  far  as  such  contract  might  be  recognized  as 
valid,  all  the  restraints  upon  it  in  the  case  of 
laymen  would  apply  also  to  clerics.  Sometimes 
indeed  these  had  to  be  specifically  enacted.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  provided  that 
no  cleric  should  take  a  heretic,  Jew,  or  pagan,  to 
wife,  unless  he  should  promise  to  convert  her, 
under  pain  of  canonical  punishment  (c.  14).  But 
the  Church  had  also  resti*aints  of  its  own  in  the 
latter  instance.  We  have  said  that,  as  respects 
the  clergy,  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  respect 
to  marriage  was  mainly  founded  on  the  Jewish 
law.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  by  the  Penta- 
teuch surrounded  with  peculiar  restrictions.  The 
priest  was  not  to  marry  a  harlot  or  "  profane  " 
woman,  or  one  divorced,  or  a  widow,  but  a  virgin 
only  (Lev.  xxi.  7, 13, 14).  [According  to  Selden, 
indeed,  the  prohibition  to  take  a  widow  or  person 
who  had  lost  her  virginity  only  applied  to  the 
high-priest ;  but  he  was  also  held  debarred  from 
marriage  with  proselytes  or  freedwomen  ;  Uxor 
Hebraica,  bk.  i.  c.  7.]  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
requiring  bishops  or  deacons  to  be  "  husbands  of 
one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12;  Tit.  i.  6),  instead 
of  being  considered  as  substituting  a  new  rule 
for  existing  Jewish  prescriptions,  seem  only  to 
have  been  viewed  as  adding  to  these  a  further 
one  against  Digamy.  What  will  have  to  be  said 
on  this  latter  head  need  not  here  be  anticipated. 
As  a  rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  wherever  it 
is  laid  down  that  the  bishop  or  deacon  shall  be 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  it  is  also  provided  that 
such  wife  shall  answer  to  the  Levitical  prescrip- 
tions. E.  Qf  The  Apostolical  Consiitutions,  bk.  ii. 
c.  2,  require  the  bishop  not  only  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  woman  once  married,  but  to  have, 
or  to  have  had,  a  "  respectable  (<r€/Li»'7j>/)  and 
faithful  wife;"  in  the  6th  bk.  c.  17  (a  later 
constitution),  both  requires  all  the  clergy  to  be 
monogamists,  and  forbids  them  all  to  marry 
either  a  harlot  (the  term  seems  rather  too  strong 
as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  iraipa,  albeit  ren- 
dered meretrix  in  the  Latin  versions),  a  slave,  a 
widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  "as  the  law  also 
saith ;"  although  the  Pentateuch  does  not  forbid 
the  priest 'rt  marriage  with  a  slave,  and  the  re- 
striction U  one  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
H'tian  law.  La.stly,  the  AjxistoUoal  (Jaiu/iis  ex- 
f!  .!<:  from  a/lmishion  to  the  clergy  those  who 
L  ive  married  "  a  widow,  or  divorced  person,  or 
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harlot,  or  slave,  or  one  of  those  on  the  stage  " 
(c.  14,  otherwise  reckoned  17  or  18);  this  last 
restriction  being  also  adopted  from  the  Roman 
law,  as  has  been  shewn  alreadv. 

In  respect  of  the  marriage  Ji  the  clergy  indeed, 
the  restraint  which  occupies  most  space  in  the 
church  legislation  of  the  period  which  occupies 
us  is  that  on  digamous  or  quasi-digamous  mar- 
riages, which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
Digamy.  Meanwhile  however  there  was  grow- 
ing up  a  feeling  against  all  marriage  of  the  clergy 
whilst  in  orders,  tending  to  their  absolute  celi- 
bacy, the  history  of  which  has  been  treated  or 
under  that  head.  [See  Celibacy.]  The  notices 
which  occur  of  other  restraints  upon  clerical  mar- 
riages are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 

The  "  Sanctions  and  Decrees "  attributed  to 
the  Nicene  fathers  —  which,  though  extant  in 
Latin,  seem  evidently  to  embody  Greek  practice, 
though  no  doubt  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
one  ascribed  to  them  —  require,  with  something 
of  a  plethora  of  words,  the  priest  not  to  be 
one  who  has  married  a  slave-girl,  an  adulteress 
or  immodest  woman  (c.  14).  The  Council  of 
Tarragona,  A.D.  516,  requires  readers  and  ostiarii 
who  wish  to  marry  or  live  with  adulterous  women 
either  to  withdraw  or  to  be  held  excluded  from 
the  clergy  (c.  9).  A  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(A.D.  590-603)  to  John,  bishop  of  Palermo,  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a  deacon's  marriage  with  a  woman 
who  did  not  come  to  him  a  virgin  (bk.  xi.  ep.  62). 
An  alleged  canon  of  the  same  Pope  forbids  the  or- 
dination, amongst  others,  of  one  who  had  married 
a  harlot  (c.  4).  Yet  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  seems  to  imply  that  such  marriages 
might  be  legalized  by  episcopal  permission,  since 
it  excommunicates  those  clerks  who,  "  without 
consulting  their  bishop,  have  inarried  a  widow, 
a  divorced  woman,  or  a  harlot"  (c.  44).  Aad 
an  "  allocution  of  the  priests  to  the  people  on 
unlawful  marriages,"  appended  to  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  Leptines  in  743,  provides  that  a 
future  priest  is  not  to  marry  a  divorced  woman, 
harlot,  or  widow. 

To  pass  now  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
civil  law,  it  must  be  observed  that  by  the  time 
of  Justinian  tiie  Roman  law  professes  only  tc 
follow  the  "  sacred  canons  "  as  respects  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  and  gives  force  of  law  to  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  them.  The  children  of 
clerics  by  women  "  to  whom  they  cannot  be 
united  according  to  sacerdotal  censures"  are  de- 
clared incapable  of  inheriting  or  receiving  dona- 
tions from  their  fathers  {Code,  bk.  i.  7,  iii.  1.  45 ; 
A.D.  530).  The  6th  novel  requires  the  bishop  to 
be  either  a  chaste  unmarried  man,  or  the  hus- 
band of  a  woman  who  came  to  him  a  virgin, 
"  not  a  widow,  nor  divorced,  nor  a  concubine  " 
(the  last  term  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
eraipo  of  the  Apost.  Constitutions,  and  indi- 
cating a  milder  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
Latin  translators);  but  requires  the  bishop  not  to 
live  with  his  wife,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
position  of  those  who  have  been  already  long 
married,  forbids  in  future  the  episcopal  ordi- 
nation of  married  men.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  this  enactment,  the  12.3rd  novel  may  bo 
considered  Jis  finally  establishing  as  a  rule  of 
civil  law  tkat  principle  of  episcopal  celibacy, 
which  still  obtains  in  the  Greek  <;hur(h.  The 
satne  rules  are  substantially  aj'plied  to  the  rest 
of  the  «:leri:v  Cc  v.).     'i'he   123rd  Novel  forbids 
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the  ordaining  of  a  bishop  who  either  does  not 
live  chastely,  or  has  not  had  a  "  wife,  his  only 
and  first,  neither  a  widow,  nor  divorced  from  her 
husband,  nor  otherwise  forbidden  by  the  laws  or 
the  sacred  canons  "  (c.  i.).  Other  clerics  may  be 
ordained  having  a  legitimate  wife  of  the  same 
description  (c.  xiii.).  And  the  reader  contracting 
a  second  marriage,  or  marrying  any  other  than 
such  a  wife  as  above  described,  was  not  to  rise  to 
any  higher  olfice  (c.  xiv.).  It  hardly  appears, 
however,  that  up  to  this  period  the  contract  of 
marriage  itself  was  made  void  if  entered  into 
against  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  ;  unless  the 
declaring  their  children  bastanls  (s//U/-iV)  may  be 
taken  to  imply  this  {Oxle,  bk.  i.  7  ;  iii.  1.  4^h). 
Among  the  barbarian  codes,  the  only  one  which 
appears  to  prohibit  clerical  marriage  is  that  of 
the  Wisigoths.  drawn  uj)  under  clerical  influence, 
A  law  of  Kecarede  forbids  the  marriage  or  adul- 
terv  of  a  priest,  deacon,  or  sub-deacon,  with  a 
"  widow  vowed  to  God,  a  penitent  or  any  secular 
virgin  or  woman,"  under  pain  of  separation  and 
punishment  according  to  the  canon,  the  woman 
to  receive  100  lashes  (bk.  ii.  7 ;  iv.  c.  18).  Nor 
is  it  amiss  to  remark  that  in  spite  of  various 
attempts  by  councils  to  enforce  the  absolute 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  validity  of  clerical 
marriage  is  recognized  by  the  civil  law  under 
Charlemagne  himself.  In  a  capitulary,  "  De 
regulis  dericorum "  (bk.  vii.  c.  652),  it  is 
enacted  that  clerics  "should  also  endeavour  to 
preserve  perpetually  the  chastity  of  an  unpolluted 
body,  or  certainly  to  be  united  in  the  bond  of  a 
single  marriage." 

II.  We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  contract  of  marriage  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  expression  is  still  used  in  France 
("contrat  de  mariage  "  =  marriage  settlement), 
of  the  written  evidence  of  the  contract  itself  as 
between  the  j)arties. 

The  marriage  contract  among  the  Romans  was 
habitually  certified  in  writing  on  waxen  tablets, 
termed  ntiptinlrs  tabulae,  which,  however,  might 
also  be  used  after  marriage  ;  e.  g.,  on  the  birth 
of  a  child.  Tiio  tabul'e  were  signed  both  by  the 
parties  and  by  witnesses  (Tac.  Ann.  bk.  xi.  c.  27  ; 
Juv.  Sat.  ii.  V.  119;  ix.  vv.  75,  76),  and  the 
breaking  of  them  was  held  to  be  at  least  a 
symbol  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  if  it  had 
not  the  actual  eflect  of  dissolving  it;  see  Tacitus 
as  to  the  bigamous  marriage  between  Mcssalina 
and  Silius  {Ann.  bk.  xi.  c.  .50;  and  Juv.  u.  s.). 
Under  the  djde  however,  by  a  constitution  of 
the  Kmperor  I'roljus,  the  drawing  up  of  such 
tahdae  was  enacted  not  to  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  v;»lidity  of  the  marriage,  or  the  lather's 
potcstas  over  his  offspring  (bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  9). 
They  were  j)erhap:;  not  necessarily,  though 
usually,  identical  with  the  "dotal  tablets" 
{t'l'iulac  ci'itilfs),  "dotal  instruments"  {instnt- 
inenti  dot  ilia),  or  "  ilotal  documents"  {docn- 
irwtU'i  c/"<<//i'<0,  spfcifically  so-called  (the  expres- 
sions nuj'ti  lia  instniiiumtn,  dotalit-  tnstfumenfdy 
seem  to  bo  used  quite  synonymously  in  the  70th 
Novel),  but  must  have  been  romjjrised  with  them 
at  least  under  the  general  terms  instniihcntd  or  ' 
d'jcuiiunta ;  m  to  which  it  is  j)roviili'(l,  by  a  ' 
constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maxiuiin  ((\tdg.  | 
bk.  v.  7  ;  iv.  7,  iv.  1.  1 :'.),  that  where  there  is  no 
marriage.  "  instrvimeats "  made  to  j)rove  mar-' 
riage  are  invalid,  but  that  whore  thore  .ire  none.  ' 
a  marriage  lawfully  contracted  i*-  not  voul ;  nur 


could  the  want  of  signature  to  such  bv  the 
father  invalidate  his  consent  (i').  1.  2;  law  of 
Severus  and  Antonine).  Nuptial  instilments 
were  by  Justinian  made  neceswiry  in  the  case  of 
the  marriage  of  scenicae  or  stage-players  (1.  29). 
Under  the  74th  novel,  iudee<l,  all  persons  exer- 
cising honourable  offices,  businesses  and  pro- 
fession.'*, short  of  the  highest  functions  in  the 
state,  were  required,  if  they  wishe<l  to  marry 
without  nuptial  instruments,  to  aj>pear  in  >ome 
"  house  of  jirayer  and  declare  their  intentions 
before  the  defensor  £cclesiae,"  who  in  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  of  the  clerks  of  the  church 
was  to  draw  up  an  attestation  of  the  marriage, 
with  names  and  dates,  and  this  was  then  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  parties,  the  defensor  Ecclcsiae 
and  the  thi'ee  others,  or  as  many  more  as  the 
parties  wished,  and  if  not  require<l  by  them,  to 
be  laid  up,  so  signed,  by  the  dcfent<or  in  the 
archives  of  the  church,  ».  e.  where  the  holy 
vases  were  kei)t ;  and  without  this  the  parties 
were  not  held  to  have  come  together  nxiptiali 
njfettu.  But  this  was  only  necessary  where 
there  was  no  document  fixing  a  dos  or  ante- 
nuptial donation  ;  nor  was  it  required  as  to  agri- 
culturists, persons  of  mean  condition,  or  common 
soldiers.  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  in  the 
above  the  original  of  our  marriage  certificates. 
(See  further  Donvry,  Marriage.)      [J.  M.  L.] 

CONYERSI.  One  of  the  many  designations 
of  monks.  Just  as,  through  a  popular  feeling  of 
reverence  for  asceticism,  the  word  "  religio " 
came  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  to  mean  not 
Christianity  but  the  life  monastic,  so  "conversi,' 
though  applied  also  to  those  who  embraced 
Christianity,  or  who  took  upon  themselves  any 
especial  obligations,  as  of  celibacy  or  of  ordination 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.),  was  ordinarily  restricted  to 
monks  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  1 ;  Fructuosi  Ileg.  c.  13 , 
Greg.  M.  Dial.  ii.  18;  Salv.  Eccl.  Ca'thol.  iv. ; 
Isidore  De  Conversis.  cf.  Bened.  Anian.  Cone.  Reg. 
iii.).  But  the  "conversi"  were  properly  those 
who  became  monks  as  adults,  not  those  who  were 
trained  in  a  monastery  from  their  tender  years 
{Cone.  Aurel.  i.  c.  2).  About  the  11th  century, 
according  to  Mabillon,  "conversi"  came  to  mean 
the  lay  brothei-s,  the  "  oblati "  or  "donati,"  the 
"  fr^res  convers,"  who  from  piety  or  for  gain, 
or,  probably^  most  often  from  mixed  motives, 
attached  themselves  to  monasteries,  as  "associ- 
ates" (to  use  a  modern  phrase)  and  attended  to 
the  business  of  the  monastery  outside  its  wall. 
(Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8 ;  Martene  ad  S.  Bened.  //c;.  c. 
3;  Mab.  Act.  SS.  0.  S.  B.  Saec.  III.  i.  21).  The 
"Conversi  Barbati "  are  classeil  with  monks 
rather  than  with  the  laity  (Petr.  Ten.  Stifut. 
24).  [I.  G.  S.] 

COPK.  {Cappa  or  Capa  ;  Fr.  Chd^k'.)  From 
being  used  as  an  out-door  dress  tor  defence 
against  rain,  the  cope  was  also  called  fluvialgy 
whence  It.  ririak' ;  and  from  the  cowl  or  hood 
with  which  it  wjis  furnished  it  was  known  as 
Cwulla.  Such,  probably,  was  the  "cuculla  vil- 
losa "  spoken  of  by  St.  Benedict  in  his  Reguli 
(Migne,  I'atrol.  Ixvl.  777).  "  Vestimenta  fratri- 
bu-"  secundum  locorum  qualitatem  .  .  .  dentur. 
Mediocribus  locis  sutficere  credimus  monachis 
per  singulos  cuiullam  et  tunicam;  cucullam  in 
hieme  villosam,  in  aestat  puram  aut  vetustara, 
et  scauulnre  propter  opeu  .  .  .  Sutficit  monacho 
dui'.s   tunic;is  et  duas   cucullas   habere,  piopter 
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Doctes  et  propter  lavare  ipsas  res."  So  Smaragdus 
(t820)  says  expressly  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Regula  of  St.  Benedict,  apud  Migne,  Patrol. 
cii.  "Cucullam  dicit  ille  quod  nos  modo  di- 
cimus  cappam."  And  to  the  same  effect  Theo- 
demarus,  writing  from  Italy  to  Charlemagne, 
and  speaking  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  (Ducange,  in  voc.  Capa) :  "  lUud 
indumentum,  quod  a  Gallis  monachis  cuculla 
dicitur,  nos  capam  vocamus."  Like  other  gar- 
ments originally  designed  for  practical  use  rather 
than  for  ornament,  the  copes  worn  on  occasions 
of  state  or  by  the  higher  clergy  received  greater 
enrichments  from  time  to  time,  whether  in  re- 
gard of  the  materials  or  of  accessory  ornaments, 
particularly  the  "  morse,"  or  clasp  by  which  they 
vere  fastened  in  front.  From  what  we  know  to 
have  been  the  shape  of  the  cope  in  all  later  times 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  earlier  period,  up  to 
800  A.D.,  with  which  we  are  here  primarily 
concerned,  the  cappa  was  shaped  like  a  modern 
cloak,  open  in  front,  and  attached  only  at  the 
neck.  For  full  details  concerning  the  later  copes 
of  ecclesiastical  use,  see  Bock,  Lit.  Geio.  ii.  287  ; 
Eock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  23;  Marriott, 
Vestiarium  C/iristianum,  p.  224;  Pugin,  Glossary, 
in  voc.  [W.  B.  M.] 

COPIATAE.  The  name  given  by  Constantine 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  to  certain  Church  officers 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  funerals 
and  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
dead.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful 
— Gothofred  derives  it  from  /coTra^eii/  to  rest — 
others  from  Kowerhs,  mourning :  more  gene- 
rally, it  is  referred  to  K6tros,  labour :  whence 
they  have  sometimes  been  called  laborantes. 
Another  name  for  them  is  fossarii,  or  grave- 
diggers —  and  in  Justinian's  novels,  they  are 
mentioned  as  lecticarii — as  carrying  the  corpse 
or  bier  at  funerals.  They  are  reckoned  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  among  the  inferior  clerical 
orders,  e.g.  lib.  13.  tit.  1.  de  Lu.;trali  Collat. 
Leg.  1,  "  Clericos  excipi  tantum,  qui  Copiatae 
appellantur,"  &c. 

The  foundation  of  this  Order  is  attributed  to 
Constantine,  iJefore  whose  time  the  care  of  in- 
terring the  dead  was  only  a  charitable  office,  for 
which  every  Christian  made  himself  responsible 
as  occasion  required.  The  order  of  Copiatae,  as 
first  constituted  by  the  emperor  for  this  service 
ia  the  city  of  Constantinople  amounted  to  1100 
men.  and  from  this  example  they  probably  took 
their  rise  in  other  populous  cities.  In  Constnu- 
tinople,  however,  they  formed  a  collegium,  with 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  may 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  order  in  the  less 
important  Churches. 

The  office  of  the  Copiatae  was  to  take  the 
whole  care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and  to 
see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  and  honourable 
interment.  Especially  they  were  obliged  to  per- 
form this  last  office  to  the  poorer  sort,  without 
charge  to  tiieir  relations.  At  Constant inoplc 
certain  lands  were  set  apart  for  their  niaintc- 
nance ;  but  in  other  Churches  it  i.s  more  probable 
that  they  were  !.upported  partly  out  ()f  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  Cliurch,  and  f)artly  by  tlieir 
own  labour  and  Irallic,  which  for  tiieir  encou- 
rri^jf'inent  were  generally  exempted  from  ]iaying 
e«-,Tom  or  tribute  (Bingham,  \'>.  iii.  c.  H  ;  Uid<lle  ; 
Martigny).  [}).  li.J 


COQUUS,   in   the   monastery.      [Hebdoma- 

DARIUS.] 

CORBONA  ECCLESIAE.    [Alms.] 

CORDOVA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  348,  under 
Hosius,  to  accept  the  determinations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sardica  (Labb.  Cone.  ii.  98).      [A.  W.  H.] 

CORN,  ALLOWANCE  OF.  This  particu- 
lar provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
deserves  a  special  notice,  from  its  connection 
with  the  early  stages  of  the  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  empire.  Constantine,  in  his  zeal 
for  his  new  creed,  ordered  the  magistrates  of  each 
province  to  supply  an  annual  allowance  of  corn 
(^iTT)(na  (TiTT}pecria),  not  only  to  the  clergy,  but 
to  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  Church  (Theo- 
doret,  i.  11).  When  Julian  succeeded,  he  trans- 
ferred the  grant  to  the  ministers  of  the  heathen 
cultus  which  he  revived  (Sozom.  v.  5  ;  Philostorg. 
vii.  4),  Jovian  restored  it,  but  on  the  lower 
scale  of  one-third  of  the  amount  fixed  under 
Constantine.  The  payment  continued,  and  was 
declared  permanent  by  Justinian  (^Cod,  i.  tit.  ii. 
de  SS.  Eccles.).  [E.  H.  P.] 

CORN,  EARS  OF.  Corn  is  not  so  often 
used  in  early  Christian  art  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. [Loaves.]  The  thoughts  of  early  ico- 
nographers  seem  to  have  gone  always  to  the 
Bread  of  Life  with  sacramental  allusion,  as 
Bottari,  tav.  clxiii.  vol.  iii.  et  alibi.  In  Bottari, 
vol.  i.  tav.  xlviii.,  the  corn  and  reaper  are  re- 
presented in  a  compartment  of  a  vault  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus.  Again,  in  vol.  ii.  tav.  Iv., 
the  harvest  corn  is  opvoc^d  to  the  vine  and 
cornucopia  of  fruit  (Callixtine  catacomb). 

The  more  evidently  religious  use  of  the  ears 
of  corn  is  in  various  representations  of  the  Fall 
of  Man.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
(supp.  A.D.  358),  Bottaii,  vol.  i.  iay.  xv.  9,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  carved ;  the  former  bearing  the 
corn,  in  token  of  his  labour  on  the  earth,  and  the 
latter  a  lamb,  indicating  woman's  work,  spinning. 
Tlie  connection  of  this  with  Jaftk  Cade's  proverbial 
line,  "  Wlien  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  seems 
probable.  See  again  vol.  ii.  tav.  Ixxxix.  Mar- 
tigny gives  a  copy  (s.  v.  '•  Dieu,")  of  a  bas-relief 
in  Bottari,  vol.  iii.  tav.  xxxvii,,  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes,  where  two  human  forms,  apparently 
both  male,  are  standing  before  a  sitting  figure, 
whom  Martigny  supposes  to  represent  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  It  may  represent  the 
offering  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  at  all  events  the 
corn-ears  and  lamb  are  either  being  received  or 
I»resented  by  the  standing  figures.  See  also 
Bottari,  taw.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxix.  As  these 
figures  are  of  no  more  than  mature  (sometimes 
of  youthful)  appearance,  the  Second  Person  may 
be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  them. 

[K.  St.  J.  T.] 

CORNELIUS.  (1)  The  centurion,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  is  commemorated  Feb.  2  (Mart.  Horn. 
Vet..  L'>uardi);   Dec.  10  ((Jul.  Arinni.). 

(2)  I'ope,  martyr  at  Uonie  under  Decius,  Sept 
14  {Mart.  Bedae, 'A'wi.    I  f^,  Usuardi).  [C] 

COKXU.     [Ai.TAft.] 

CORONA,  martyr  in  Syria,  with  Victor,- 
under  Antoninus,  May  14  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Btnlae, 
Iioiu.   IV/.,  (Jsuardi).  [(J.] 

COIKJNA.    [ToNSURi:.] 
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CORONA  LUCIS.  A  lamp  or  chandelier. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  tor  sovereitjns  and  other  royal 
personages,  following  an  instinct  of  natural  piety 
of  which  we  have  examples  in  prae  Christian 
times  (ct".  Pliny,  Ilist.  Mat,  xvi.  c.  4)  to  dedicate 
their  crowns  to  the  use  of  the  Church.  The 
gifts  thus  devoted  were  known  as  I'oiian'a,  and 
were  suspended  by  chains  attached  to  their 
Upper  rim,  above  an  altar  or  shrine,  or  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  church.  Other  chains 
were  attached  to  the  lower  rim,  supporting  a 
lamp,  tVom  which  usually  dei)euded  -i  jewelled 
cross.  Tlie  crowned  cross  thus  suspended  above 
the  altar  w;is  felt  to  be  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  triumphs  of  Christianitv,  and  its  use  became 
almost  universal.  We  have  several  allusions  to 
it  in  tlie  writings  of  St.  Pauliuus  of  Nola  in  the 
fifth  century,  f.ij. 

"Crucem  corona  lucido  clngit  globo." 

Jij>.  32  ad  Severum. 
"  Parva  corona  subest  variis  circumdata  fteniinla, 
Haec  quoqiie  crux  IX)minl  tanquam  diadeniate  ciucta 
Emlcat."  Xat.  xi.  v.  679  sq. 

•'  In  cruce  conBcrtam  socia  conipage  corouani." 
,  lb.  V.  692. 

Beda  ((/e  Locis  Sanctis,  cap.  2)  in  his  description  of 
Calviiry,  specifies  a  large  silver  cross  hanging 
above  the  Holy  Grave,  with  a  brass  circlet  and 
lam})s  "  aeuea  rota  cum  lampadibus"  attached  to 
it.  In  this  manner  the  crowns  of  Theodelinda, 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  her  second  hus- 
band Agilulf,  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
sciiption  borne  by  the  latter  before  its  destruc- 
tion, and  there  is  little  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
celebrated  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  preserved  in 
the  same  cathedral,  was  at  one  time  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (Frisi,  Mentor,  della  C/iiesa 
Momese,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  67  ;  Pacciaudi,  de  Cult. 
Joann.  llapt.  Dissert,  vi.  cap.  10,  p.  26(i).  At  a 
much  earlier  period,  according  to  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  and  Nicetas,  Constantine  the 
Great  had  dedicated  his  crown  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  In  the  time  of  these  writers,  a 
crown  of  remarkable  beauty  "prae  caeteris  et 
operis  elegantia,  et  lapillorum  pretio  conspicua  " 
(Ducange,  Ci>itstintini>p.  Christ,  iii.  §  415),  hang- 
ing with  others  above  the  Holy  Table,  was  pointed 
out  as  having  been  ofVercd  to  God  by  the  first 
Christian  emperor.'  With  one  of  these  votive 
crowns,  the  lamj)  and  chains  being  removed,  in 
the  time  of  Const.  Porphyr.,  the  new  emperor  of 
the  Kast  received  his .  inauguration  (Ducange, 
Cvnst  nit.  C/irist.  u.  s.).  According  to  the  not 
very  trustworthy  catalogue  preserved  in  Anasta- 
sius  (S.  Silvcst.  xxxiv.  §  ;{»>)  ti>e  Lateran  li.isilica 
and  th.it  of  St.  Peter's  were  also  enriched  by 
Constantine  with  large  chandeliers  of  pure  gold. 
Clovis  also,  nt  the  sugjjestiou  of  St.  Kemigius 
early  in  the  t»th  century,  sent  to  St.  Peter'.s 
*' coronam  aurt-ain  cum  g»'mnus,  quae  Kegnum 
appellari  .solet  "  (Hincmar,  Vit.  S.  Itemiij. ; 
Ana.stas.  N.  //onnustl.  liv.  §  H'>).  The  very  re- 
markable series  of  crowns  discovered  near  Titledo 
(see  below,  Cuow.Ns)  were,  .-i-s  the  inscriptions 
borue  by  some  of  them  testily,  a  solemn  otlering 
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to  some  Spanish  church,  at  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  queen  and  royal  family.  Xo  lamps  were 
attached  to  them  when  thev  were  discovered, 
but  these  a])pendage8,  as  encumbrances  of  small 
value,  may  have  been  removed  when  the  regalia 
were  buried  to  conceal  them  from  the  Saracen 
spoiler. 

This  custom   for  sovereigns   to  dedicate  their 
actual  crowns  to  the  Church's  use  led  to  the  con- 
struction    of     imitative 
crowns,  formed   for  vo- 
tive purposes  alone.     Of 
this   u.sage   we    find    re- 
peated    notices    in    the 
Liber  Pontifcalis,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ana- 
stasius    Bibliothecarius ; 
as    well     as    in    ancient 
chronicles      and      docu- 
ments.  They  are  usually     o 
described  as  having  been     8 
suspended  over  the  altar,  dioji 
and       very      frequently     o 
mention      is     made     of 
jewelled  cro.sses  append-     Uotio,"  st,  AmUrogio, , 
ed  to  them.  Small  votive 

crowns  of  this  nature  are  .seen  suspended  over 
the  altar  in  several  ancient  representations. 
One  compartment  of  the  celebrated  jMiUiottn  of 
the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  of  Milan,  which 
depicts  the  trance  of  St.  Ambrose  in  which  he 
celebrated  mass  at  Tours,  represents  one  such 
jewelled  crown  hanging  over  the  altar  at  which 


Penfile  Cniwn  fn.m  Uie  "  P«l- 
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•  Tradition  veiitun-d  to  a*«nrt  Hint  ho  hiwi  rco  tvwl  it 
by  the  baiiib  of  an  angel  as  a  prcM-nl  from  Heaven. 


Pndla  Crown*  from  BM-reUaf.  Okthodrml  of  Moom. 

the  saint  is  ofTiciating  (Ferrario,  Mnnorie  di 
Sunt'  Amhro].).  A  bas-relief,  now  in  tlie  S.  tran- 
sept of  Monza  cath»Mlral,  representing  a  corona- 
tion, exhibits  several  crowns  suspeude<l  over  the 
altar.  Another  ba.'s-rolief  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  west  portal  of  the  same  cathedral,  on  which 
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are  carved  the  various  gifts  of  Theodelinda  to 
the  church,  shews  us  four  crowns,  three  sus- 
pended, and  the  fourth  being  the  celebrated  iron 
crown.  Macer  in  his  Hierolexicon  refers  to  a 
similar  representation  in  the  church  of  San  Cle- 
meute  at  Rome,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

Among  the  mosaic  decorations  of  Sant*  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  we  find  above  the 
upper  tier  of  windows  a  succession  of  pictures 
of  the  conchs  of  apses,  in  each  of  which  a  crown 
appears  hanging  by  chains  over  the  altar.  These 
suspended  crowns  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
held  by  the  female  saints  as  votive  offerings  in 
the  mosaic  frieze  below. 
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Mobaic,  St.  ApuUinare  Nuuvo,  Kavenna. 

The  convenience  of  the  form  of  these  donative 
crowns  for  the  suspension  of  lamps  doubtless  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  of  constructing  large  chande- 
liers after  the  same  model.  In  these  pensile 
luminaries  the  shape  and  character  of  the  royal 
circle  was  preserved,  but  frequently  in  much 
larger  proportions.  Notices  of  the  presentation 
of  light-bearing  circles  of  this  nature  occur  re- 
peatedly in  Anastasius  and  other  ancient  autho- 
rities. Besides  the  more  ordinary  name  of 
corona,  the  primary  royal  origin  of  these  lumi- 
naries was  indicated  by  the  designation  regnum, 
which  is  of  constant  occurrence  (cf.  Anastas. 
Leo  Iff.  xcviii.  §  393,  "  fecit  regnum  aureum  cum 
gemmis  pretiosissimis;  "  Leo  IV.  cv.  §  540,  "  fecit 
.  .  .  regnum  ex  auro  purissirao  unum  pendens 
super  altare  majus,  cum  catenulis  similiter 
aureis,  sculptilem  habens  in  medio  crucem  au- 
ream  habentem  gemmas  quatuordecim,  ex  quibus 
quinque  in  eadem  cruce  fixos,  et  alias  qua  ibidem 
pendent  novem  "). 

Many  of  these  coronae  mentioned  by  Anastasius 
are  described  as  having  been  adorned  with 
dolphins  (Anastas.  f^.  Silvester  xxxiv.  §  36,  "  co- 
rona.s  quatuor  cum  delphinis ;  "  ib.  §  38,  "  co- 
ronam  auream  cum  delphinis  quinquaginta,"  § 
43;  St.  Zachar.  xciii.  §  219;  St.  Adrvm,  xcvii. 
§348;  St.  Leo,  iv.  cv.  §  ."331).  Others  were 
decorated  with  diminutive  towers,  and  (as  we 
see  in  the  relief  in  the  transept  of  Moaza)  with 
fleurs-de-lis  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  lib.  i.  ep.  66,  "Co- 
ronas cum  delphinis  duo,  et  de  aliis  coronis 
lilios;"  Anastas.  St.  Hilar,  xh'iii.  §  70,  "  tur- 
rem  argente;im  cum  deJphinis.")  Leo,  cardinal 
of  Ostia,  in  his  fjhronicon  Cansinense  thus  describes 
a  cor<,n'i  executed  for  that  lover  of  art  the  abbot 
Desiderius :  "  He  hmi  a  pharus  made,  that  is  a 
silver  crown  weighing  100  lbs.  and  20  8i)ans  in 
drcurn Terence.  On  it  were  12  towers,  and  'V> 
Iam|M  hung  from  it."  liells  were  also  sometimes 
•ux[>ended  from  the  lower  rim. 

CHher  names  by  which  thr-se  chandeliers  were 
known  io  early  writers  are  Pharus^  Pharocanthn- 


rus,   Spanoclystum  =  ^irav<i)K\fi<n6vf    Gahhatha^ 
and  Rota. 

The  name  Phariis,  though  sometimes,  as  wo 
have  seen,  used  for  a  corona,  was  more  properly 
a  standing  candelabrum  supporting  lamps  or 
candles,  which  from  their  number  of  spreading 
branches  were,  according  to  Ducange,  sometimes 
called  arbores,  trees.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv. 
c.  3,  speaks  of  "  lychnuchi — arborum  modo  mala 
ferentium  lucentes,"  and  Paulus  Silentiarius 
yDescript.  S.  Soph,  part  2)  thus  describes  can- 
delabra in  that  basilica — 

neiva  yap  rj  Kutvolcnv  opiTpe<f>€€<T<Ti,v  o/xoia 
SdvSped  Tis  KaXe'creiei/. 

The  most  magnificent  example  of  an  ancient 
corona,  though  long  after  our  date,  is  that  still 
to  be  seen  suspended  in  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  over  the  crypt  in  which  the  body  of 
Charlemagne  Was  deposited.  This  corona  was 
the  offering  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
by  whom  the  tomb  was  opened  in  1165.  A  very 
valuable  treatise  on  this  corona,  embracing  full 
details  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  history  of 
coronae  generally,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Fr. 
Bock  (^Der  Kronleuchter  Kaisers  Fried.  Barbarossa 
zu  Aachen,  Leipzig,  Weigel,  1864).  The  Me'langes 
d* Archeologie  of  Cahier  and  Martin,  Par.  1853, 
vol.  iii.  may  be  referred  to,  article  Couronne  de 
lumiere,  for  representations  of  suspensory  crowns 
from  MSS.  and  painted  glass.  See  also  Ciampini, 
vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  89  sq.  Migne,  Encyclope'die  Theol. 
Dictionnaire  (f  Orfe'vrerie,  v.  Couronnes.  Justi  Fon- 
tanini  Dissertatio  de  Corona  Ferrea  (Rom.  1719, 
pp.  91-97).     Macer,  Hierolexicon. 

CORONATI  DIES.     [Festival.] 

CORONATI  QUATUOR  (Legend  AND 
Festival  of).  The  above  title  is  given  to  four 
martyrs,  Severus,  Severianus,  Carpophorus,  and 
Victorinus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  tradition  respecting 
them  is  to  the  effect  that  they  refused  to  sacrifice 
to  idols,  and  were  then  at  ihe  command  of  the 
emperor  beaten  to  death  before  the  statue  of 
Aesculapius  with  scourges  loaded  with  lead 
(ictibus  plumbatarum).  The  bodies  having  lain 
where  they  died  for  five  days,  were  then  depo- 
sited by  pious  Christians  in  a  sandpit  on  the 
Via  Lavicana,  thi'ee  miles  from  the  city,  near 
the  bodies  of  five  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
on  the  same  day  two  years  before,  Claudius, 
Nicostratus,  Symphonianus,' Castorius,  and  Sim- 
plicius.  See,  e.g.  the  Martyrology  of  Ado,  No- 
vember 8  {Patrol,  cxxiii.  392),  who  gives  the 
legend  more  fully  than  others. 

It  is  stated  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
(  Vitae  Pontificum,  Honorius  :  Patrol,  cxxviii.  699) 
that  Pope  Honorius  \.^  (ob.  638  a.d.)  built  a 
church  in  Rome  in  their  honour  ("  eodem  tera- 

•  In  the  case  of  this  name  considerable  diversity  of  spell- 
ing exists:- iSyiTipfioniaiiiis,  dreg.  Sacr.;  Siinphroiiianus. 
Cd.  Hhem. ;  SiniphorlaiiUK,  Cdd.  Hatnldi  and  Uodradi ; 
Synipronlus,  Mart.  Ilierdn. ;  Syn)proiiiaiiu8.  Usuardus  ; 
aiid  SyniphronliiniiK,  A<!Uj. 

b  lit'lorc  llil8  tinic,  liowover,  the  Coronati  Quatuor  had 
given  th<ir  iiani'-  to  one  ot  the  tituli  of  the  city  of  Rome; 
tor  in  ilj<!  fiiibHtrii)ti>)Hs  to  bin.dry  dccrei  s  of  <ir<gory  iho 
Gr«;at  tiic  laHt  hignatiirc  is  •' Fortuiiatus  rprrhbyur  tituli] 
SS.  Iv.  Cor."  (tingorii  l)ecr>la :  /'atrol.  Ixxvll.  ]Xi9  ^ 
formerly  Kpp.  lib.  1  v.,  Indict.  13,  c.  44.)  >yc  also  I  >i:ctt«ga 
Uloimrium.  s.  v.  titulus. 
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pore  fecit  ecclosiam  beatorum  martTrum  iv.  Cor., 
qiiam  et  dedicavit  et  douum  obtulit").  To  this 
church  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  subse- 
quently transferred  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (ob.  8')5 
A.D.),  who  had  been  its  officiating  priest  (o/>.  cit. 
Leo  IV.,  i6.  1305),  and  who,  finding  it  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition  on  his  accession  to  the  i)onti- 
ficate,  restored  it  with  much  splenciour,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  many  gifts  (i6.  liUo).  This 
church  was  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  Coelian 
hill,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  Lateran  ;  and 
on  its  site  the  present  cliirch  of  the  Sunti  Qtuittro 
Incorouiiti  was  built  by  Poj)e  Paschal  II. 

As  to  the  ajipointment  of  the  festival  of  these 
martyrs  on  November  8,  which  is  said  to  be  due 
to  Pope  Melchiades  (ob.  i514  A.D.),  a  curious  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen.  Thus  in  the  notice  of  the 
festival  in  the  editions  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (for  the  words  would  ajjpear  to  be 
wanting  in  MS.  authority),  the  remark  is  made 
that  it  being  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
natal  day  of  the  four  martyrs  (''quonim  d^es 
natalis  per  incuriam  neglectus  minimc  reperiri 
poterat"),  it  .was  ai)p()inted  that  in  their  church 
the  natal  day  of  the  five  other  saints,  near  to 
whose  bodies  theirs  had  been  buried,  should  be 
celebrated,  that  both  might  have  tlieir  memory 
recorded  together  (Patrvl.  Ixxviii.  147). 

Others,  however,  make  this  forgetfulness  to 
be  of  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  Thus  the  Mar- 
tyrolo(jiiiin  Bomanum,  after  speaking  of  Claudius, 
&c.,  proceeds :  "  Et  ijjso  die  iv.  Coronatorum 
Severi,  Severiani,  Car))ophori,  Victorini,  quorum 
festivitatem  statuit  Melchiades  papa  sub  nomi- 
nibus  quinque  martyrum  celebrari,  quia  nomina 
eorum  non  reperiebantur,  sed  intercurreutibus 
aunis  cuidam  sancto  viro  revelata  sunt"  (^I'atrol. 
cxxiii.  17i}).  See  also  the  Martyrology  of 
Usuardus  (j6.  cxxiv.  669). 

If  however  the  institution  of  the  festival  be 
rightly  assigned  to  Melchiades,  who  was  pontiff 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  it  is  strange  how 
this  ignorance  could  have  existed,  seeing  that 
many  Christians  must  have  been  living  who  had 
known  them  personally.  InAIcuiu  (De  Div.  Off. 
31 ;  J'ltt'ol.  ci.  22.'J0)  this  strange  idea  assumes 
still  another  form,  in  that  the  forgetfulness  now 
includes  both  the  day  anil  the  names  :  ("  quorum 
nomina  et  dies  natalis  jier  incuriam  neglectus." 
The  look  of  the  Latin  however  ])oints  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  nomina  et  are 
a  later  addition). 

No  trace  however  of  this  forgetfulness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  MiirtiiroltxjiHin  I/ierotii/vu',  where 
the  notice  is  merely  "  vi.  Id.  Nov.  Komae  natalis 
Sanctoriun  JMmplicii  .  .  .  et  Sanctorum  Quatuor 
Coronatorum  Severi  .  .  .  .  "  (^Patrol,  xxx.  481). 

A  difficulty  of  another  sort  is  that  Anastasius 
BibliothecariuK  (/.  c.)  seems  to  distinguish  the 
Coronati  Quatuor  from  Severus,  &c. ;  for  after 
descriliing  how  Leo  IV.  restored  their  church  at 
Rome,  he  adds  "  et  ad  laudem  Dei  eorum  sacra- 
tissima  corpora  cum  Claudio  . .  .  . ,  necnon  Scvcro 
....  (jHittnor  fratribns  cullocavit."  Doubtless 
however  the  last  words  are  spurious.  It  will 
be  observed  also  that  Anastasius  sj)enks  of  the 
Coronati  as  brothers,  the  only  anriont  authority, 
»o  far  as  we  have  observed,  who  ilo«'s  so. 

Another  curious  point  is  that,  in  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Notkcr  for  July  7,  the  five  saints,  whom 
we  have  seen  associated  with  the  Coronati 
Quatuoff  seem  to  be  commemorated  on  that  day  : 
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"  Romae,  passio  beatorum  martyrum  Ni<  ostratl 
primiscrinii,  Claudii  commentariensis,  Castorii 
sive  Castuli,  Victorini,  Symjihoriani  vel  sicut  in 
libro  Sacramentorum  continetur  Semi»roniani  : 
quorum  natalem  sexta  die  Iduum  Novembris 
eatenus  nos  celebrari  credidimus,  donee  venera- 
bilis  pater  Ado  alios  et  alios  pro  eis  nobis 
honorandos  insinuaret  :  de  quibus  in  suo  loco 
vita  comite  commodius  disseretur"  {Pntiol. 
cxxxi.  111.';).  We  CJinnot  tell  however  how  this 
last  promise  was  redeemed,  for  the  Martvrology 
of  Notker  is  wanting  after  Oct.  26.  Tlit-  Mar- 
tyrology of  Usuardus  also  connects  with  July  7 
the  names  of  the  five  above-mentioned  saints 
(Patrol,  cxxiv.  2'.y.\  where  see  the  note). 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Rabanus  Maurus  all 
notice  for  Nov.  7  and  8  is  wanting.  In  that  of 
Wandelbert  {Patrol,  cxxi.  617),  Nov.  8  is  thus 
marked  : — 

"Si-nas  ornantes  idus  merito  atque  cruore, 
Cliiudi  Castori  Simplici  Sjiuphorianc. 
Et  Nicostrate  pari  fulgetis  luce  coronae;" 

(al.  Semproniane),  where  it  will  be  soen  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Coronati  themselves, 
unless  indeed  there  be  an  implied  reference  in 
the  last  word  of  the  third  line. 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Bede  the  Coronati  are 
mentioned,  but  under  the  names  of  the  five  saints  ; 
thus,  "  vi.  Id.  Nov.  natale  iv.  Coronatorum,  CI.,  N., 
Svmphoriani,  Castoris,  Simplicii "  {Patrol,  xciv. 
1097). 

We  find  the  festival  marked  in  the  Leonine 
Calendar,  "  v.  (vel  vi.)  Id.  Nov.  natale  SS.  iv.  Co- 
ronatorum" (ib.  Ixxiv.  880);  and  the  former  day 
(Nov.  7)  in  the  (^ilendar  of  liucherius  (ih.  879) 
as  "  Clementis,  Semproniani,  Claudii,  Nicostrati, 
in  comitatum."  We  find  the  names  again  varied 
in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (ih.  1179),  which 
cites  four  of  the  names  of  tne  five  saints  :  "  In 
natal.  SS.  iv.  Coronatorum,  Costiani,  Claudii, 
Castori,  Semj)roniani." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  prosence  of 
this  festival  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary; 
see  also  the  Antiphonary  (Ptitrol,  Ixxviii.  707). 
The  collect  in  the  Sacramentary  runs  thus: 
"  Praesta  quaesumus  omnij>otens  Deus  ut  qui 
gloriosos  martyres  Ciaudium,  Nicostratum  .  .  .  , 
fortes  in  sua  confe.ssione  cognovimus,  pios  apud 
te  in  nostra  intercessione  sentianius;"  where  it 
will  be  noticed  that  only  the  names  of  the  five 
saints,  and  not  of  the  Coronati,  are  given. 

The  Mozarabic  Mi.ssal  mentions  the  festival 
(Patrol.  Ixxxv.  898);  but  has  no  sjiecial  oHice 
for  it,  employing  tor  this  day  as  well  iis  tor  others 
a  tnisstt  jilHrimorum  innrtymn.  This  would 
appear  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  festival  being  a 
late  addition  to  the  Missal. 

It  ma^'  be  added  that  several  ancient  calendars 
mark  Nov.  8  as  the  festival  of  the  four  Coronati : 
but  except  the  first,  which  is  English,  thev  are 
all  Italian  (Vairol.  Ixxii.  624,  lxx.x.  420,  ci.'826, 
cxxxviii.  1188,  1192,  1202,  1208.  kc).  Doubt- 
less therefore  the  festival  is  to  be  viewed  as 
essentially  one  of  the  Italian  church,  and  as  one 
which  never  gained  any  sjiccial  notoriety  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  church.  There  are  Acta  of  the 
Curowtti  Qii-tttu>r^  not  apparen'lv  of  anv  special 
value,  which  were  publishetl  in  Mombritius* 
Sanctiuiritiin,  vol.  i.  fT.  162,  .sqq. 

In  aildition  to  authorities  cited  in  this 
article,   special    reterenoc    should    be   made   to 
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Menard's  notes  to  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
(m  loc).  [R-  S.] 

CORONATION.  The  Coronation  of  kings 
and  emperors,  the  most  august  ceremony  of 
Christian  national  life,  afl'ords  a  striking  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  breathed  a 
new  spirit  into  already  existing  ceremonies,  aind 
elevated  them  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
Under  her  inspiration  a  new  life  animated  the 
old  form  :  heathen  accessories  gradually  dropt 
oft";  fresh  and  appropriate  observances  were  de- 
veloped ;  and  the  whole  ceremonial  assumed  a 
character  in  harmony  with  the  changed  faith  of 
those  who  were  its  subjects. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dean  Stanley  (Me- 
morials of  West.  Abbey,  p.  42)  that  the  rite  of 
coronation,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  part  of 
the  period  to  which  our  investigation  is  limited, 
represents  two  opposite  aspects  of  European 
monarchy.  It  was  (1)  a  symbol  of  the  ancient 
nsage  of  the  choice  of  the  leaders  by  popular 
election,  and  of  the  emperor  by  the  Imperial 
Guard,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Gaulish 
and  Teutonic  nations,  and  (2)  a  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  sovereign  to  his  office  by  unction 
with  holy  oil,  and  the  placing  of  a  crown  or 
diadem  on  his  head  by  one  of  the  chief  ministers 
of  religion,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church. 

These  two  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  though 
united  in  the  same  ritual,  have  a  different  origin, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately. 

(1)  Among  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  tribes  the 
custom  prevailed  of  elevating  the  chief  or  king 
on  whom  the  .popular  election  had  fallen  on  a 
lai-ge  shield  or  buckler,  borne  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribe.  Standing  on  this  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  soldiers  and  people, 
who  by  their  acclamations  testified  their  joy  at 
his  accession,  and  accepted  him  as  their  sove- 
reign and  head.  The  "  chairing,"  or  carrying 
round  through  the  assembled  crowd,  "  gyratio," 
usually  three  times  repeated,  followed.  Tacitus 
describes  this  ceremonial  in  the  case  of  Brinno, 
chief  of  the  Batavian  tribe  of  Canninefates 
"  impositus  scuto,  more  gentis,  et  sustinentium 
humeris  vibratus,  dux  deligitur"  (Hist.  iv.  15). 
The  German  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  intro- 
duced this  custom  to  the  Romans,  and  we  find 
the  later  emperors  inaugurated  in  this  manner. 
Thus  Gordian  the  younger  A.D.  238  was  "  lifted 
up"  as  emperor  by  the  Praetorian  Guards: 
*'  retractans,  elevatus  est  et  imperatorem  se  ap- 
pellari  permisif  "  (Capitolinus  in  Gordian]  Hero- 
dian,  lib.  viii.  c.  21).  Julian,  when  before  the 
death  of  Constantius  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops 
forced  him  at  Paris  unwillingly  to  assume  the 
imj)eriai  dignity  (April  a.d.  .300),  submitted  to 
the  same  ceremonial,  "  impositus  scuto  pedestri 
et  sublatius  eminens  Augustus  renuntiatur " 
(Amm,  Marcell.  lib.  xx.  c.  4);  itri  tlvos  iLcririios 
fifTtwpov  A.pavTfi  i.VT(7ir6v  re  ^f^afrrhv  Auto- 
Kpdropa  (Zohimns,  lib.  iii.  9.  4).  Valcutinian 
wa.i  desired  to  name  a  colleague  A.D.  304,  kot' 
abr^v  tV  iivay6p(ucriv  iwl  t^s  drririSos  (Philo- 
•torg.  viii.  8),  to  which  Nice{)horus  significantly 
adds,  cos  fOos.  The  j)oet  Claudian,  writing  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  young  Honorius  as  Augustus 
▲.D.  393,  refers  to  the  sarr.e  cu.stom — 

"Sad  mox  cum  soUta  miles  to  voce  Uvajtd." 
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So  completely  was  this  custom  identified  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  sovereign  that  the  verb 
iiralpciv  came  into  use  as  the  regular  term  for 
the  recognition  of  a  new  empex'or.  Thus  we  find 
Euseb,  Epitome  temp,  of  Marcian  A.D.  450,  ahr^ 
TO)  irfi  (TT-fipdr]  MapKiavhs  AVyovaros,  and  of 
Maximus  A.D.  455  (cf.  Suidas  sub  voce  iiralpeiv). 
Zonaras,  writing  of  Hypatius  set  up  by  a  sedition 
as  a  rival  to  Justinian,  says  eTrl  acriridos  jmerdp- 
ffiou  &pauTC5  avayopevovart  fiacriXca  (Zonar.  xiv. 
6).  It  took  its  place  as  a  recognised  portion  of 
the  ritual  of  a  coronation  in  the  Eastern  Empire; 
e.g.  the  coronation  of  Justin  the  younger  in  St. 
Sophia's  as  described  by  Corippus,  de  Lavdibus 
Justini  Auausti  Minoris  (lib.  11.  137-178).  A 
shield  was  Keld  up  by  four  young  men.  On  this 
the  emperor  stood  erect,  like  the  letter  I,  with 
which  his  name  and  that  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  commenced. 

"  Quatuor  ingentem  clypei  sublimius  orbem 
Attollunt  lecti  jiivenes,  manibusqiie  levatua. 
Ipse  ministrorum  supra  stetit,  ut  sua  rectus 
Littera,  quae  siguo  stabili  non  flectitur  unquam 
Nominibus  sacrata  tribus." 

We  also  find  it  in  the  elaborate  rituals  drawn 
up  by  Joannes  Cantacuzenus  (c.l330;  Hist.  1, 
c.  41,  printed  by  Martene  ii.  204;  and  Habertus 
Pontific.  Graec.  p.  604  sq.)  and  Georgius  Codinus, 
Curopaletes  (d.  1460;  de  Officio  et  Officialibiis 
Aulae  Constant,  c.  17).  The  only  change  is  that 
the  emperor  no  longer  stands  on  the  slippery 
surface  of  the  buckler,  but  adopts  the  much 
securer  position  of  sitting,  "  sessitans."  The  risk 
of  a  dangerous  and  indecorous  fall  during  the 
ceremony  of  "  gyratio,"  is  proved  by  the  example 
of  Gunbald,  king  of  Burgundy  (A.D.  500),  who  " 
on  his  third  circuit  "  cum  tertio  gyrarent "  fell, 
I  and  was  with  difliiculty  held  up  by  the  people 
I  (Grego.  Turonens.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  10).  Accord- 
ing to  George  Codinus,  who  may  be  taken  as  a 
probable  evidence  of  the  ritual  prevailing  several 
centuries  before  his  time  in  the  unchanging  East, 
this  "  levatio "  took  place  outside  the  Churcli 
of  St.  Sophia,  into  which  the  new  emperor  was 
borne  to  receive  the  sacred  rites  of  unction  and 
crowning  at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was 
the  rule  that  the  shield  should  be  supported  in 
front  by  the  emperor  (when  the  choice  of  a 
successor  was  made  in  his  lifetime),  the  father  of 
the  newly  created  monarch  if  alive,  and  the 
patriarch,  the  other  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
State  supporting  it  behind. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  being  Teutonic,  it 
was  naturally  continued  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Frankish  race.  The  long-haired  Pharamond  was 
thus  inaugurated  A.D.  420  :  "  levaverunt  super 
se  regem  crinitum "  (Gesta  Begum  Francorum 
apud  Dom.  Bouquet,  ii.  543).  Clovis  received  his 
recognition  as  king  by  the  same  token,  "  clipeo 
impositum  super  se  Regem  constituunt"  A.D. 
509  (Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  c.  40).  Sigebert,  son 
of  Clotaire  I.  A.D.  575,  when  "more  gentis,  im- 
positus clipeo  rex  coustitutus"  (Adonis  Chro- 
ni'on  ;  Gregor.  Tur.  Hist.  Fj-nn.  iv.  c.  52),  was 
stabbed  by  the  assassins  of  (^ueen  F'redegonde. 
A  century  later,  A.D.  744,  we  read  of  llilde- 
brand,  grandson  of  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, "  in  regem  levaverunt  "  (Paul us  Diaconus, 
vi.  55),  of  Pippin  (a.d.  751  "rex  elevatus  est" 
AnnU.  Guel/erf:).  And  to  clor;e  the  series,  Otho 
"  sublimatus  est  "  at  Milan  A.D.  961.  [Cf.  Grimm^ 
RcchtS'dtorihiimer,  p.  234.] 
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The  ceremonial  is  depicted  in  an  illumination 
of  the  10th  century  engraved  by  Montfaucon 
(^Monnmens,  torn.  i.  p.  xvi.)'  representing  the  pro- 
clamation of  David  as  king.  He  stands  on  a 
round  shield,  borne  aloft  by  four  young  men. 

From  a  passage  in  Constant.  Porphyr.  ((/<?  Ad- 
minist.  Imper.  c.  38)  this  custom  appears  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Turks.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  early  Spanish  annals,  but  it  was  certainly 
in  use  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  at  a  later 
period  (Ambros,  Morales,  lib.  xiii.  c.  11),  and 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  that  of  Castile,  in  Lc(ji- 
bus  Partitarum,  leg.  iii.  tit.  xxii.  part.  iii.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  adopted  in 
England. 

Among  the  Prankish  and  Lombard  nations  an 
additional  ceremony  was  the  delivery  of  a  spear 
to  the  newly-made  monarch.  We  find  this  in 
the  case  of  Hildebrand  a.d.  74-4  (Paul.  Diac.  vi. 
55);  Childeric  A.D.  456  (Chifletius  in  Anastas. 
cvii.  p.  96)  ;  Childebert  II.  A.D.  585  (Greg.  Turon. 
vii.  'S'.i ;  Aimionus,  ii.  69).  Martene  {de  Hit.  ii. 
212)  writes  of  the  Prankish  kings  "  tradita  in 
manum  hasta  pro  sceptro,  e.xcelso  in  solio  hono- 
rifice  imj)onunt." 

(2)  The  second  aspect  in  which  a  corona- 
tion was  viewed  was  the  religious  one.  As 
soon  as  the  Bible  became  known,  the  practice 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  consecrate  their  kings 
to  their  high  office  by  the  hands  of  the  chief 
minister  of  religion  became  an  authority  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  Of  the  two  cere- 
monies specially  characterizing  the  Jewish  rite, 
unction  and  the  imposition  of  a  crown,  the 
former  alone  was  strange  to  the  Western  nations. 
From  a  very  early  period,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
crown  or  ditdem  was  known  as  the  symbol  of 
royalty.  The  only  change  was  that  of  the  person 
by  whose  hands  it  was  placed  on  the  monarch's 
head.  Unction  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  as  a  part  of  the  ritual,  and  to  have 
come  into  use  with  the  conversion  of  the  em- 
perors to  the  Christian  faith. 

((/)  To   speak    first  of  the   imposition  of  the 
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croxcn  or  ditdem.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  while 
referring  to  dictionaries  of  cla.ssical  antiquities 
for  fuller  details,  it  may  be  desirable  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  cronn,  corona,  ar4<pavos, 
was  a  head  circlet,  wreath,  or  garland  of  leaves, 
flowers,  twigs,  gras.s,  &c.,  and,  as  luxury  increa.sed, 
of  the  precious  metals,  chiefly  gold;  while  the  dia- 
dnn,  BidS-n/xa,  •'  taenia  "  or  "  fascia  "  (Q.  Curtius, 
iii.  3),  as  its  name  implies,  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  linen  band  or  silken  riM)on,  tied 
round  the  temjdes,  with  the  loose  ends  hanging 
down  boliiud.  This  ribbon  l-jistern  magniHronce 
afterwards  adorned  with  jwarls  and  precious 
stones.     The  nature  of  the  diadem  may  be  illus- 

•  "  Discourw  pr^llmioalre,  d«  I'inaugunUon  dea  pre- 
miers rols  de  France." 


trated  from  some  historical  facts.  Thus  Alex- 
ander took  off  his  diailera  to  bind  up  the  wouud 
of  Lysimachus  (Justin,  lib.  xv.  c.  3).  I'ornpey's 
enemies  made  it  a  charge  agiinst  him  that  he 
had  bouml  up  an  ulcer  on  his  leg  with  a  white 
cloth  like  a  diadem,  it  mattering  not  on  what 
part  of  the   body  the  royal  insignia  was  placed 
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(Amm.  Marcell.  xvii.).  Monima,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
thridates,  attempted  to  hang  herself  with  her 
diadem  (Plutarch,  Lucullus.  c.  18). 

Though  the  words  corona  and  diidema  have  not 
unfrequently  been  used  interchangeably,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  very  precise. ''  "How- 
ever" (writes  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  c.  8,  §2), 
"  these  names  have  been  from  antient  times  con- 
founded, yet  the  diadem  strictly  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  what  a  crown  now  is  or  wjis  ;  and 
it  was  no  other  then  than  only  a  fillet  of  silk,  linen, 
or  some  such  thing.  Nor  appears  it  that  any 
other  kind  of  crown  was  used  for  a  royal  ensign, 
except  only  in  some  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  this 
kind  of  fillet,  until  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
in  the  Roman  empire."  The  "  diadema,"  not  the 
"  corona  "  was  the  emblem  and  sign  of  royalty. 
It  is  styled  by  Lucian  $a(Ti\fias  yvwpia^a  Pise. 
35;  cf  Xenoph.  Cy>op.  \''i\\.  3.  13);  and  Ttpni- 
6(yai  SidS-n^ia  is  of  frequent  use  to  indicate  the 
assumption  of  royal  dignity  (Polyb.  v.  57.  4;  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  xii.  10.  1);  as  in  Latin  "diadema" 
is  identified  by  Tacitus  with  the  "insigne  regiura  " 
(^Aniuil.  XV.  29).  The  diadem  was  of  tastern 
origin,  and  was  introiiuced  to  the  Romans  through 
their  Oriental  campaigns  and  intercourse  with 
Asiatic  nations.  When  first  seen  at  Rome  it 
caused  great  offence.  Though  they  submitted  to 
the  reality  of  sovereign  power,  their  susceptible 
minds  could  not  endure  its  outward  symbols.  The 
golden  "corona"  had  raised  no  alarm.  Caligula 
and  Domitian  wore  it  at  the  public  games  without 
objection,  and  it  appears  on  their  coins.  Au- 
gustus, Claudius,  Trajan,  and  many  others  are 
represented  with  rayed  or  "stellate"  crowns, 
imitating  the  majesty  of  the  sun.  Julius  Caesar, 
rightly  interpreting  public  opinion,  ref'used  the 
tempting  offer  of  a  diadem  at  ^utony's  hands, 
though  half-veiled  in  a  laurel  wreath  (^tdSrffia 
(rTf<pdy(f  Sd<pyT]s  inpiTrfwKfyfifyov)  and  had  it 
laid  up  in  the  Capitol  (Plutarch.  ,/.  Cacs.  61  ; 
Sueton.  i.  §  79).  Caligula  when  about  to  assume 
the  diadem  was  warned  by  friendly  coun>>ollors 
of  the  danger  of  thus  exceeding  "  principum  et 
regum  fastigium  "  (Sueton.  iv.  c.  22).  Titus  pro- 
voked suspicion  of  affecting  the  throne  of  the 
Last  by  wearing  the  diadem,  though  according 
to  the  established  ritual,  when  consecrating  the 
Apis  ox  at  Memphis  (Saeton.  xi.  c  5).     The  effe- 


>>  "Al'ud  e»l  corona,  aliud  dladeni.i  Corona  (iimplcx  est 
circuliis  aiireuH  quo  utuntur  r»»gv*  in  minonbii.-  soleninl- 
tutibus.  i>iA<lfUia  P6t  quasi  dupU-x  c«)iona  quum  Ipsl 
lofonae  quasi  alius  rirculus  gemini.s  j!uporp<>>iiU:«  super- 
additur  "—Peter  of  Blois,  HiervuK  Tt\x.  vol.  iii.  p.  II. 
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minate  Elagabalus  advanced  a  step  further  and 
wore   it  in  private,  "  diademate  gemmato  usus 
est  domi "    (Lampridius) ;     and   Aurelian,    who 
had  been  familiar  with  its  use  in  his  Eastern 
campaign,  and  the  attire  of  his  captive  Zenobia 
(Trobell.  Poll.  c.  xxix.),  first  ventured  to  present 
himself  to   the    public   gaze   with    his   temples 
adorned  with  this  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  his 
person    glittering  with    magnificent    attire  a.d. 
270:  "Iste  primus  apud  Romanos  diadema  capiti 
innexuit,  gemmisque  et  aurata  omni  veste,  quod 
adhuc   fere   incognitum  Romanis  moribus   vise- 
batur,  usus  est  "  (Aurel.  Vict.  Epitom.  c.  xxxv.). 
The  diadem  once  introduced  was  never  dropped, 
and  became  a  recognized  mark  of  imperial  dig- 
nity ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  worn  on 
state  occasions.   Constantine  was  the  first  to  adopt 
it  as  a  portion  of  his  ordinary  attire — "  caput  ex- 
ornans  perpetuo  diademate  "  (Aurel.  Vict.  Epit. 
cxli.),   and  his   successors  continued  the   usage. 
As  soon  as  the  emperors  had  become.  Christian, 
it  naturally  followed  that  their  inauguration  to 
sovereignty  should  be  accompanied  by  sacred  rites, 
and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  chief  minister  of 
religion,  who  speedily  became  also  the  recognized 
agent  in  setting  apart  the  sovereign  to  his  regal 
office  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  imposition  of  the 
crown,  and  at  a  later  period,  of  unction,  borrowed 
from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.    Originally 
the  crown  was  put  on   by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  giving  it.     The  Imperial  Guard  who 
chose  the  emperor  crowned  him.     When  Julian 
had  been  suddenly  fhosen  by  his  troops  as  their 
emperor  at  Paris  (April  A.D.  360),  and  had  been 
raised  on  the  shield  by  the  soldiers,  it  was  they 
who  forcibly  put   the  token  of  power  on  his  un- 
willing head  :   iiredeaav  (tvv  fiia  rh   SjcxStj^uo  rrj 
Ke<pa\T]    (Zosim.  Hist.    iii.    9.  4).     The  circum- 
stances of  this  coronation  deserve  mention  from 
their  picturesqueness.     There  being  no  real  dia- 
dem at  hand,  the  troops  demanded  that  he  should 
use  his  wife's  head-ribbon.    Julian  refused,  deem- 
ing a  woman's  ornament  unworthy  of  the  imperial 
dignity.     Still  more  peremptorily  did  he  reject 
the   horse's   headband    they  then  proposed.     At 
last   one    of  his  standard-bearers    took    off  the 
gold  torque  from  his  neck,  and  with   that  Julian 
was  crowned  (Amm.  Marcell.  xx.  4).    This  mean 
crown  "  vilis  corona  "  was  laid  aside  at  Vienne  for 
a  more  ambitious  diadem,  glittering  with  jewels — 
•'  ambitioso  rliudemate  utebatur  lapidum  fulgore 
distincto  "  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxi.  1;    Zonaras,  xiii. 
10).     His  successor  Jovian  was  also  proclaimel 
king,  crowned  and  vested   in  the  royal  robe  by 
the   army  who   chose   him   A.D,  363,  t/jv  aXovp- 
yiia   it/Svs   koI  rh   Sidb-qfia  trcpiOefifvos  (Zosim. 
iii.  3'^* ;  Theodoret,  iv,  1  ;  Theophan.  p.  36)  ;  and 
Valeutinian    A.D.    364,    "  principali    habitu   cir- 
camdatus  et  corona,  Augustusque  nuncupatus" 
(Amm.   Marc.  xxvi.  2).     When  Valentinian  as- 
sociated  hi.H  son   Gratian  with  him   in  the  em- 
pire, he  invested  him  with  the  purple  and  crown 
(Amm.  Marcf'll.  xxvii.  7).     In  none  ofthe.se  cases 
is  there  any  reference  to  a  bisliop  or  minister  of 
rclij^ion   as  performing  the   ceremony  of  corona- 
tion ;  nor  cin  we  say  with  any  certainty  when 
this  custom  arose.    Tiie  first  hint  at  such  a  cus- 
tom that  we  m«?et  with  is  in  the  dream  of  Tlico 
do«ius  J^efore    his    admimion    to  a    nhare  of   the 
imi)^riai   dignity,    r.    379  (?),  in   which   he  saw 
Meletius,  binhop  of  Antioch,  putting  on  him  a 
orown  and  the  royal  robe  (Theo<loret,  //.  E.  v.  6). 
CIIBUl.    ANT. 


It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  Martene  (de 
mtibus,  ii.  201-237,  ed.  Bassano  1788)  and  Me- 
nard (Notes  to  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory^ 
p.  397  sq.),  and  repeated  by  Catalani  and  many 
subsequent  writers,  including  Maskell,  that  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (a.d.  439)  is  the  first  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  crowned  by  a  bishop.    Theophanes  (p. 
59)  informs  us  that  Theodosius  the  younger  sent 
crowns,  (rrecpduovs  fi.acriKiKovs,  to  Valentinian  II. 
at  Rome,  c.  383,  but  nothing  is  anywhere  said 
of  his  own  coronation.     The  passage  quoted  by 
Martene  from  Theodorus  Lector,  (lib.  ii.  c.  65,) 
speaks  of  the  coronation,  not  of  Theodosius  II. 
but  of  Leo  I.,  A.D.  457,  by  Anatolius  the  patri- 
arch :  aT€<l>9els  virh  toS  avrov  iraTpidpxov.     In 
this  case  the  new  emperor,  a  rude  Thracian  sol- 
dier,   had   been   a   military   tribune    and   chief 
steward  of  the  household   of  Aspar,   the  Arian 
patrician,  by  whose    influence   he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.     It  is  not  improbable  that  episcopal 
benediction   might   be    regarded    as   a   valuable 
support  to  a  feeble  title,   and  that  Leo  felt  a 
special  satisfaction  in  having  the  imperial  crown 
imposed  on  his  brows  by  the  head  of  the  Byzan- 
tine hierarchy.     But  previous  allusions  to  coro- 
nation at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  would  lead  us 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  Gibbon's  assertion 
(chap,  xxxvi.)  that  "  this  appears  to  be  the  first 
origin   of  a  ceremony  which   all   the  Christian 
princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted,"  and  it 
would  certainly  be  very  unsafe  to  assert  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  episcopal  hands.     The  next  recorded 
instance  of  episcopal  coronation  is  that  of  Jus- 
tin I.     This  emperor  was  crowned  twice  :  frst 
by  John  II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  518 
(Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  162  ;    cf.  the  patri- 
arch's letter  to  Pope   Hormisdas,  apud  Baronii 
Annal.  anno  519,  no.  Ix. :  "  Ideo  coronam  {aliter 
cornu)  gratiae  super  eum  coelitus  declinavit,  ut 
affluenter    in    sacrum    ejus   caput   misericordia 
funderetur :    oninique  annuntiationis   ejus  tem- 
pore cum  magna  voce  Deum  omnium  principem 
glorificaverunt    quoniam    ta'lem    verticem    meis 
manibus  tali  corona  decoravit  ")  ;   and  secondly, 
"  pietatis  ergo,"  by  Pope  John  II.  on  his  visit  to 
Constantinople,  A.D.  525  (Anastas.  Bibliothec.  p. 
95,  ed.  Blanchini,  Rom.  1718;  Aimionus,  lib.  ii. 
c.  1).     His  successor  Justinian  received  the  dia- 
dem primarily  from  his  uncle's  hands  (Zonaras  lib. 
xiv,  c,  5),  in  compliance  with  a  practice  subse- 
quently prevailing  in  the  Eastern  empire,  by  which 
the  symbol  of  royalty  was  originally  testowed  by 
the  emperor  himself  on  those  whom  he  wished  to 
succeed  him :    the  ceremony  being  probal)ly  re- 
peated by  the  bishop  or  patriarch.     Thus  Verina 
crowned  her  brother  Basiliscus,  A.D.  474.     Tibe- 
rius II.  his  wife  Anastasia,  A.D.  578  (Theophanes, 
Chtim.).     But  the  sanction  of  religion  had  be- 
come essential  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  sove- 
reign by  his  subjects,  and  Justinian  was  inaugu- 
rated   by   the    imposition    of    the   hands   of   the 
patriarch  Kpiphanius   ((Jyril.  Scythopol.    \if,n  S. 
StJxtc  Anhiifuindritne).      From  this  titne  corona- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  was  an  esta- 
blished rule,     Justin  II,,  A.D.  565,  was  crowned 
by  Jolm  Scholasticus;  Tiberius  II.  by  Kiitychius, 
Sept.  26,  578,  ten  days  before  Justin's  death  and 
by    his  order.      His    successor    Maurice   and    his 
wife  were  crowned  by  John  the  Faster,  A.l>.  582, 
on   the  day  of  their   marriage  (Theophyl.  Simo- 
uitta,  lib.   i.  c.  10),  and    their  son  Theodosiu», 
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wheQ  four  years  old  (Theophan.  \).  170).  Tlc- 
raclius,  with  his  wife  Eu  locia,  was  crownod  hy 
Sergius,  Oct.  7,  61(1,  ani  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reigii  his  son  Heraclius  and  his  daughter  Kj)i- 
phania  were  also  crowned.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  later  examples.  In  the  time  of  Justinian's 
successor  Justin  II.  the  ceremonial  of  coronation 
seems  to  have  received  the  form  and  religious 
sanction  it  maintained,  on  the  whole,  till  the  tall 
of  the  empire.  The  ritual  is  elaborately  de- 
scribe 1  by  Corippus.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  break  of  day.  After  his  elevation  on  the 
shield  (see  above),  the  emperor  was  carried  into 
St.  Sophia's,  where  he  received  the  patriarch's 
benediction,  and  the  imperial  diadem  was  imposed 
by  his  hands.  He  was  tlien  recognized  as  emperor 
by  acclamation  first  of  the  "  patres  "  and  then 
of  the  "clientes."  Wearing  his  diadem  he  took 
bis  seat  on  the  throne,  and  after  making  the 
sign  of  the  cro.ss  he  made  an  harangue  to  his 
assembled  subjects: — 

"  Postqiiain  cuncia  vldi't  rltu  pcrfecfa  priorum, 
Poritllii-uni  siiinmus  pl-naque  actatc  venustus, 
Adstnnti  m  betiedixU  luni,  ca'  li'iue  potetitem 
Exoiaris  IVjiuiiium  sacro  diiidciuate  jusslt 
Auguslum  .S4incirc  caput,  sunimoque  coronam 
Imp^mens  apici  '  Ftllciter  acvipo'  dixit." 

C(>ri]>pus  de  Laud.  Justin,  ii.  9,  v.  179  sq. 

With  the  addition  of  the  important  ceremony 
of  unction,  and  a  considerable  elaboration  of 
ritual,  the  coronation  ofKce,  as  given  by  Joannes 
Cantacuzenus,  afterwards  emperor  (c.  1330),  and 
a  century  later,  by  Georgius  Codinus  (d.  1453), 
corresponds  with  that  described  by  Corippus  in 
all  essential  particulars. 

Of  the  Occidental  use  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  beween  it  and  the 
Eastern  ritual.  But  the  Western  empire  had 
cea.sed  before  the  earliest  record  of  any  religious 
ceremony  accompanying  the  rite  in  the  East, 
and  when  it  revived  in  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Great,  coronation  at  the  hands 
of  a  bishop  had  long  been  a  recognized  custom 
among  the  Frankish  nations.  Martene  (ii.  2\'2) 
acknowledges  that  the  coronation  of  Pippin,  the 
father  of  Charles,  is  the  earliest  example  he  can 
discover.  Pippin  was  crowned  twice — first  by 
St.  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  papal  legate, 
at  Soissons,  a.D.  752  ;  secondly,  together  with 
his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann  and  his  wife 
Bertha,  by  Pope  Stephen  at  St.  Denis,  Sunday, 
July  28,  754  (Pagius,  Jirev.  (ii'sta  Horn.  Pont.). 
Charles  the  Great  was  also  crowned  episcopally 
more  than  once.  In  addition  to  his  boyish  coro- 
nation he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Leo.  This  coronation  took  place 
on  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  800.  It  forms  one  of  the 
great  ♦'pochs  in  history,  as  by  this  the  Frankish 
king  was  recognized  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as 
the  ropresentative  of  the  em]>erors  of  Rome  and 
inheritor  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

The  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Const.  Ma- 
Qa.sses  in  Chnm.  Sjjnnps. ; — 

imti'dti'  afjinP6n€P0^  KapouAAor  o  Atuiv 
ayayoptvti  Kftdrofta  t^(  woAamrfpat  'Pw^tiff 

It  ha.s  been  repeatedly  a.s9crted  that,  previous 
to  his  coronation  at  Home,  Charles  had  been 
crowned  with  the  so-called  iron  crown  at  Monza  : 
but  the  fa:t  is  not  recorded  in  any  early  autho- 
rities, and  it  IS  probably  a  story  of  later  growth. 


Ills  infant  son  Pippin  was  crowne  I  king  of  Italy 
by  Ailiian  I.  on  Lu-;ter  Day,  801,  the  day  after 
his  birth.<^ 

One  of  the  very  earliest  instances  on  record  of 
a  royal  coronation  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  Western 
Europe  is  that  of  Ai<lan,  king  of  .Scotland,'  by 
St.  Columba  in  lona,  a.d.  574.'*  It  may  perhaps 
be  reasonably  questioned  whether  this  picture.sque 
narrative  is  to  be  received  as  historical.  But  it 
is  accepted  by  some  of  the  late.st  and  best  au- 
thorities {e.ij.  Montalembert  and  Burton);  and 
the  kernel  of  the  story  is  probably  authentic. 
According  to  the  tale,  an  angel  was  .sent  to 
command  Columba  to  consecrate  Aidan.  He 
reminded  the  saint  that  "  he  had  in  his  hands 
the  crystal-covered  book  of  the  Ordination  of 
Kings;"  which,  be  it  remarked,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  such  a  ceremony.  St.  Columba  hesi- 
tated, preferring  for  sovereign  Aidan's  brother 
logen.  The  angelic  messenger  aj)peared  again 
and  again,  becoming  more  and  more  peremp- 
tory, until  on  the  third  visit  he  struck  the  re- 
fractory saint  with  a  scourge,  leaving  a  weai 
which  remained  on  his  side  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  On  this  Columba  consented,  and  Aidan 
was  made  king  by  him  on  the  celebrated  Stone 
of  Destiny,  taken  afterwards  from  lona  to  Dun- 
staffnage,  and  thence  to  Scone,  whence  it  was 
transferred  by  Edward  \.,  as  a  symbid  of  con- 
quest, to  Westminster.  The  words  of  Adamnan 
are  simply,  "  in  regem  ordinavit  imponensque 
manum  super  caput  ejus  ordinans  bonedixit." 
No  mention  is  made  either  of  the  crown  or 
unction  (Adam nanus,  de  S.  Columb.  Scoto  Confes- 
sore,  t.  iii.  c.  5  ;  Montalembert,  Monks  of  tks 
West;  T.  Hill  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  i.  319). 
Almost  contemjjoraneous  with  this  are  therecords 
of  the  same  rite  in  Spain.  Leovigild,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  A.D.  572,  according  to  Isidore, 
Ilist.  Gothorum,  vii.  124,  was  the  first  of  those 
sovereigns  to  assume  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
royal  robe :  "  Nam  ante  eum  et  habitus  et  con- 
sessus  communis  ut  genti  ita  et  regibus  erat." 
Of  Recared  also,  Leovigild's  successor,  A.D.  586, 
we  read,  "  regno  est  coronatus  "  (i').). 

(6)  Another  essential  portion  of  the  coronation  of 
a  Christian  monarch  was  untion  at  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  or  othor  chief  minister.  This  rite  clothed 
the  person  of  the  king  with  inviolable  s.mciity. 
It  was  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  (August,  adv.  Pctilixan,  lib.  ii.  c.  112), 
and  to  be  indelible;  to  convey  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  delivery  of  the  crown  conferred  tem- 
poral power;  and  it  gave  the  chief  significance  to 
the  formula  "  Rex  Dei  gratia,"  which  according 
to  Selden  (  rif/(?5  o/ /honour,  p.  92)  could  not  from 

•  Thf  notion,  once  ro  wldrly  rocrlvod.  that  tln^  Wt^tem 
cmpei\)r8  were  crowned  in  three  differfnt  ])ldcvs.  with 
crownn  ofthn-o  dlfTfroni  ninterials — goldax  Rimir  denoting 
exc4'lli  nc*.  tihrr  at  Alxla-<.'hap«Mh>  denotlnK  purity,  and 
iron  at  Montaor  Milan  denoting  str'ngth— inamereniTtb 
of  an  nlltor  of  the  rnr.tificalf  h'nmfivntn.  drsorvi'dly  ridl- 
culwl  by  Arn«'ft«  Sylvius  (Popo  JuUuB  II),  Ih'st.  Autt 
lib.  Iv..  and  n  fuli-d  by  Murnlorl.  dr  Cor.  Frrr.  p.  9. 

<»  It  Is  stAted  In  tho  Intrclucthm  to  the  Roxburgh  Club 
edition  of  the  "  LiN-r  Regalls,"  1871,  that  "  the  oarliost 
coronation  of  a  Christian  prince  within  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain  and  Inland  iti  generally  sHpp«>so<l  to  be  that 
of  iVmiol  or  DIamild.  supremo  monarch  of  Ireland,  by 
his  relative,  Columba."  circa  560:  but  this  is  merely  an 
inference  from  the  ck»e  relation  between  the  two  portico 
Dot  an  ascertained  bifitoric&l  fact. 
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its  sacred  character,  be  applied  to  any  other  lay 
person.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  writes,  "  quia 
ipsa  unctio  sacramentum  est,  is  qui  promovetur 
foris  ungitur  si  intus  virtute  sacramenti  robo- 
r  retur  "  (E.cpos.  lib.  i.  Begum,  c.  x.).  *'  Rex  unctus 
noD  mera  persona  laica  sed  mixta"  (Lyndwood,  lib. 
iii.  tit.  2).  Anointing,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
chief  and  divinely  appointed  ceremony  by  which 
'the  kings  among  the  chosen  people  of  God  were 
Inaugurated  to  their  office.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Judges  the  idea  was  fiimiliar;  for  in 
Jotham's  parable  the  trees  propose  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them.  This  shews  that  it  must  have 
been  in  use  among  other  nations  with  whom 
the  Jewish  people  had  intercourse,  and  that 
St.  Augustine  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  it 
was  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  people  of  God,  and  was 
never  adopted  by  heathen  nations.  "  Nee  in  aliquo 
alibi  ungebantur  reges  et  sacerdotes  nisi  in  illo 
regno  ubi  Christus  prophetabatur  et  ungebatur 
et  unde  venturus  erat  Christi  nomen.  Nusquam 
alibi  omnino  in  nulla  gente,  in  nullo  regno " 
(Enarrat.  in  Ps.  xliv.  §  10). 

The  earliest  authentic  instances  of  the  cere- 
mony of  unction  forming  r.n  essential  element 
in  Christian  coronations  appear  in  the  annals 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  The  rite  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  6th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  636. 
Wamba  on  his  coronation  (a.d.  673)  was  anointed 
by  Quirigo,  archbishop  of  Toledo  :  "  Deinde  cur- 
vatis  genibus  oleum  benedictionis  per  sacri  Qui- 
rici  pontificis  manus  vertici  ejus  infunditur" 
(Julius  Toletanus,  §  4;  cf.  Rodericus  Santius, 
quoted  by  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  155). 
But  the  rite  was  evidently  anterior  to  this.  The 
language  used  evidences  that  the  unction'  was  an 
established  custom,  and  that  it  took  place  at 
Toledo.  Wamba's  is  simply  the  first  unction  on 
record.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts  of  the 
12th  Council  of  Toledo,  which  state  ofHervigius, 
Wamba's  successor,  A.D.  680,  that  he  "  regnandi 
per  sacrosanctam  unctionem  succeperit  potesta- 
tem  "  (Labbe,  Cone.  vi.  1225,  canon  i.). 

Passing  by  the  language  of  Gildas  (de  Excid. 
Brit.  §  21),  "  ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum, 
&c.,"  as  more  oratorical  than  historical,  and  the 
uncertain  reference  to  unction  in  Ina's  designation 
of  himself,  "  by  God's  grace,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,"  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  laws 
A.D,  690,  we  come  down  to  the  form  of  coro- 
nation contained  in  the  f'ont-'fcale  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  A.D.  732-767,  of  which  Mr. 
Maskell  says,  "  it  is  probably  not  only  the  most 
ancient  English  use,  but  the  most  ancient  extant 
in  the  world"  (Monum.  Hit.  iii.  74-81).  The 
ritual,  together  with  other  ceremonies,  expressly 
includes  the  anointing  of  the  king's  head  with 
oil,  "  B(?nedictio  super  regem  noviter  electum. 
Hie  verget  oleum  cum  cornu  suj)er  caput  ipsius 
cum  antijihone  '  unxerunt  Salomonem  '  et  Psaimo 
'  I)omin"  in  virtute  tua.'  Uiius  ex  poutificibus 
dioat  orationem  et  alii  unguant." 

The  12th  canon  of  tlie  Council  of  Ccalcyth 
k.\).  787,  "  de  ojdinatione  et  honore  regum," 
containx  a  valuable  incidental  mention  of  unction 
M  an  essential  element  of  the  kingly  office,  in 
the  words,  "Nee  Chrintus  Domini  esse  valet  nee 
ret  totius  regni  qui  ex  legit imo  non  fuent  con- 
nubio  generatus."  Of  Egferth,  f.ou  of  Olfa,  who 
Wa«  crowned  at  tl  Ih  coun<:il  as  his  father's  col- 
l*H)5uo,  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronirle, 
in  which    thi»    in  the  earliest   coronation    men- 
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tioned,  "hallowed  to  king"  (to  cj/ntnge  gcJialgod) 
can  only  be  interjjreted  of  unction,  and  so  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesiniry  has  understood  it,  "  in 
regem  inunctum."  Eardwulf,  king  of  North- 
umberland, is  recorded  to  have  been  consecrated 
(gcbletsod)  and  elevated  to  his  throne  (to  his  cinC' 
stole  ahofen)  by  Archbishop  Eanbald  and  three 
bishops  (Anglo-Sax.  Chron.  A.D.  795).  And  finallv 
of  Alfred,  the  same  chronicle  says,  a.d.  854,  that 
when  Pope  Leo  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of  Ethel- 
wulf  he  consecrated  him  king  (blctsode  Alurcd 
to  cini/e).  The  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Robert  ol 
Gloucester,  quoted  by  Selden  (Titles  of  I/onour, 
p.  150),  in  describing  this  coronation  uses  the 
remarkable  phrase  "  he  oiled  (elede)  him  to  be 
king :  "— 

"  Erst  he  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  and  vor  is  gret  wisdome 
The  pope  Leon  him  blessede,  tho  he  thnder  como, 
And  the  king  Is  croune  of  this  lend,  yt  in  this  lond 

yat  is : 
And  elede  him  to  be  king,  ere  he  were  king  ywis. 
And  he  was  king  of  Engelond.  of  all  that  there  come 
That  verst  thus  yeled  was  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
And  sutthe  other  after  him  ot  thp  erchebissop  echon, 
So  that  biuore  him  thur  king  was  ther  nun." 

From  England  the  custom  of  unction  seems  to 
have  passed  into  France,  where  Pippin's  anoint- 
injy  by  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  at  Soissons 
A.D.  752,  is  acknowledged  by  Martene  (de  Bit. 
Eccl.  ii.  212;  cf  Selden,  u.s.  p.  113)  to  have 
been  the  first  regal  unction  the  testimony  for 
which  is  worthy  of  credit.*  According  to  Chif- 
letius,  p.  30  (apud  Maskell  u.  s.),  the  rite  was 
more  than  once  repeated :  "  Pipinus  omnium 
Franciae  regum  primus,  imitatus  Judaeorum 
reges,  ut  se  sacra  unctione  venerabiiiorem  au- 
gustioremque  faceret,  semel  atque  iterum  ungi 
voluit."  This  second  unction  is  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Baronius,  July  28,  A.D.  754,  when 
Pippin  received  anointing  from  Stephen  II.  to- 
gether with  his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann. 

The  custom  of  unction  was  firmly  established 
in  the  West  by  the  close  of  ^the  8th  century. 
When  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in  Rome 
by  Leo  L  he  was  anointed  with  oil  from  head 
to  foot : — 

Koi  /iTjv  aXAo.  'XprjiTau.evo^  Koi  vojoiots  'lovSauov, 
eK  K€<^a\rii  M^XP^  TroSwr  eAat'jo  tovtoi'  XP'-^*- 

Const.  Manass.  in  Chron.  Synops. 

The  East  followed  the  West  in  the  adoption  of 
unction.  It  has  been  carried  back  to  the  time 
of  Justin  and  Justinian,  i.e.  to  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  (Onuphrius,c/^  Co/H?^.  Iinperntor. 
c.  2)  ;  but  Goar  (Eucholog.  p.  928)  affirms  that 
"  the  emperors  of  the  East  were  not  anointed 
before  that  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in 
the  West "  (cf  Selden,  v.  s.  p.  146). 

In  the  earliest  ritual  anointing  on  the  head 
alone  sufficed.  That  of  the  whole  person,  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  (juite  ex- 
ceptional. The  unction  is  thus  limited  in  the 
Pontificale  of  Egbert.  In  the  Greek  ritual,  given 
by  Codinu.s,  the  head  was  anointed  in  the  shape  of 
the  cross  (tnavpofihios).  The  mediaeval  English 
rite  is  peculiar  in  anointing  the  head,  breast,  and 


•  The  rirllculoun  f«f)lc  of  tli«!  navcta.  ampulla,  convcywl 
from  hfav«-ii  by  an  ntigcl  wiih  nil  («.r  the  cororuiMon  riU-u 
of  Clovin,  A.D.  4H1,  wuH  not  heard  of  till  lour  himdn-d  ycarH 
aflpr  the  daU'  of  ihf  sup^H;^(•d  I'vcnt.  nod  tlicn  in  conii"xion 
with  hJK  h.-iptisni  urid  conflnnaiion.  (Ilincmar,  VttaS.  Rem. 
mp  Suriutn,  ./an.  13.) 
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arms,  denotins;  plory,  sanctity,  and  stren'jjth.  ' 
The  k'nj^s  of  Franco  were  anointed  in  nine  |»lii<es 
— the  head,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  the 
shoulders  themselves,  the  arms,  and  the  hands. 
But  this  was  a  later  development  of  the  rite.  , 
The  head  .ilone  was  anointed  in  three  places,  the 
rii;ht  ear,  the  foroiiead  round  to  the  left  ear, 
and  the  crown  of  the  head,  when  Charles  the 
liald  was  crowned  by  Hincmar,  A.D.  809  (Hinc- 
mar,  f>/t'ni,  i,  7  t.")). 

(c)  The  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  staff,  which 
appears  in  tlie  Knijlish  ritual  of  the  I'ontifi<ale 
of  K'^bert,  is  evidontlv  derived  from  the  custom  \ 
prevailing  amoni^  the  Lomljards,  Franks,  and  , 
other  early  nations,  to  which  we  liave  already  I 
retVrred,  of  delivering  a  spear  to  the  newly  , 
elected  sovoreiiju. 

(rf)  The  profts^ion  of  faith,  which  in  later  times  ; 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  an  imperial  core-  I 
nation,  preceding  the  episcopal  benediction,  is  i 
not  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient  authorities, 
Tiie  instances  given  by  Martene  {dc  liitibns)  in  ' 
proof  of  its  early  date  are  qiiite  inconclusive.  ] 
Jovian's  declaration  of  Christian  faith  on  his  j 
election  as  ompcror  bv  the  siddiers  of  his  armv, 
was  evidently  entirely  voluntary  (Theodoret, 
//.  E.  iv.  1).  Tl>e  demand  made  of  Anastasius 
(a.d.  4!tl)  l)y  the  j)atriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Enphemius,  that  as  the  price  of  the  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  election  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
he  would  sign  a  docimient  declaring  his  adhesion 
to  the  orthodox  fiith,  was  quite  excei)tional 
(Evagr.  //.  E.  iii.  ."^2  ;  Theod.  Led.  iii.),  while 
the  jtrofession  of  orthodoxy  required  bj'  Cyriac 
of  riiocas  A.r>.  6()2,  and  unhesitatingly  given  by 
that  base  and  sanguinary  usurper  to  purchase 
the  ])atriarcli's  recognition,  can  scarcely  be 
pressed  into  a  ))recedent.  In  the  Gothic  king- 
dom of  Sjiain  an  oath  that  he  would  defend 
theCath(dic  fiith,  and  preserve  the  realm  from 
the  contamination  of  .Jewish  unbelievers,  was  very 
early  exacted  of  the  .sovereign.  Such  a  pledge 
ii  dedareil  essential  in  the  Acts  of  the  6th 
Council  of  Toleilo,  A.D.  636  (act  iii.  Lnbbe, 
Coiicil.  V.  p.  174.'i),  and  in  the  later  councils  held 
at  the  same  ])lace.  It  is  expressly  declared  of 
VVamba  A.l>.  67.J  that  before  the  ceremony  of 
unction  and  at'ter  the  assumj)tion  of  the  royal 
attire,  "  regio  jam  cultu  conspicuus  ante  altare 
divinimi  cnusistens  ex  more  fidem  populis  red- 
didit" (.lul.  T.dct.  §  4).  The  oath  of  King 
Egica  is  given  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  ir)th  Council 
of  Toledo  A.i>.  tJSK.  No  such  oath  or  profession 
of  faith  appears  in  the  form  of  coronation  in 
the  /'ontifictilc  of  Egl)ert.  We  are  unable  to 
«<ate  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  ritoal  of 
the  Eatitern  empire.  liut  according  to  Georgius 
Codinus  (cap.  xvii.  §§  1-7),  the  newly  recognized 
emperor  had  to  give  a  written  )irofession  of 
faith  InMiire  his  coronation,  to  be  publitdv  rend 
in  St.  Sophia's. 

(<•)  I^v.ntiiis  (]'itii  Sanrti  Jonn.  Alrx.  Epiai'.  c. 
17)mentiiinsa  r»'iuarkablecu>toin  prer.iiling  inthe 
c^)ronati^^u^  of  the  Kahtern  empire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury ns  an  ;.dm<>nition  olthe  transitoriness  of  nil 
earthly  gre;ttue>>.  After  his  coronation  the  archi- 
tects of  the  inipirri.ll  n.onuments  a])pronched  the 
emperor  and  prownted  lipecimens  of  four  or  five 
inarldes  of  diliiereiil  colours,  with  the  inquirv 
.which  he  would  cho«»sc  for  the  construction  of 
ihisown  monument.  The  analogous  loremonj  de- 
scribed   by    Peter    JJamianus    {/.itt.   lib.    j.   17), 


though  belonging  to  a  later  period,  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  Tiie  emperor  having  taken  his  seat 
on  his  throne,  with  his  diadem  ou  his  head  and 
his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  his  nobles  standing 
around,  was  approached  by  a  man  carrying  ^ 
a  box  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  dust  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  wisp  of  flax  which — a* 
in  the  |iapal  enthronization — wa*.  lighted  and 
burnt  before  his  eyes. 

(/)  This  article  may  be  fittingly  closed  by  an 
epitome  of  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the  J'outifcale 
of  Egbert,  A.D.  7.'J"2-767,  already  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  the  earliest  extant  form  of  corona- 
tion. 

The  title  of  this  coronation  service  is  "  Missa 
pro  regibus  in  die  Benedictionis  ejus."  It  com- 
mences with  the  AQti])hon  "Justus  es  Domine, 
&c."  (Ps.  cxix.  i:J7),  and  the  Psalm  "  Beati  im- 
maculati  (Ps.  cxix.  1).  Then  succeeds  a  Lesson 
from  Leviticus,  "  Haec  dicit  Dominus "  (L«v. 
xxvi.  6-9);  the  gradual,  "Salvum  fac.  &c.,"  and 
the  verse,  "Auribus  j)ercipe "  and  "Alleluia," 
the  Psalm  "Magnus  Dominus"  (Ps.  xlviii.),  or 
"  Domme  in  virtute"  (Ps.  xxi.),  and  a  sequence 
from  St.  Matthew,  "In  illo  tempore"  (Matt.  xxii. 
1.')).  Then  follows  the  "  Beuedi.  io  suj>er  regom 
noviter  electum,"  and  three  collects,  "  Te  invo- 
camus  Domine  sancte,"  "  Deus  qui  jiopulis  tuis" 
(both  of  which  are  found  in  the  Liher  Reijalii), 
and  "  In  diebus  ejus  oriatur  omnibus  aequitas." 
The  unction  follows,  according  to  the  form  al- 
ready given.  After  the  collect,  "  Deus  electorum 
fortitudo,"  succeeds  tiie  delivery  of  the  sceptre. 
The  rubric  is,  "Hie  omnes  pontifices  cum  princi- 
pibus  dant  ei  sceptrum  in  manu."  Fifteen  I'rccci 
follow.  After  this  there  is  the  delivery  of  the  staff 
("Hie  <latur  ei  baculum  in  manu  sua"),  with  the 
prayer,  "Omnipotens  det  tibi  Deus  de  rore  coeli," 
&ic.,  and  imi)osition  of  the  crown  (the  rubric  is, 
"  Hie  omnes  j)ontifices  sumant  galerum  et  ponant 
super  caput  i])sius  "),  with  the  |trayer,  "  lienedic 
Domine  fortitudinem  regis  principis,  &c."  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  recognition  of  the  people, 
and  the  kiss.  The  rubric  runs,  "  Et  dicat  omnis 
populus  tribus  vicibus  cum  episcopis  et  presby- 
teris  Vivat  rex  X.  in  scniju'terHUm.  Tunc  con- 
Hrmabiturcum  benedict ione  omnis  populus"  (Leo- 
fric  Missal,  "  omni  populo  in  solio  regni  ")  "  et 
osculandiim  j)rincij:em  in  sempiternum  dicit. 
Amen,  Aiiwn,  Amen."  The  seventh  "oratio"  is 
said  over  the  king,  and  the  mas.s  follows,  with 
appropriate  Offertory^  Preface^  kv.  The  whole 
termin;\tes  with  the  three  royal  precepts,  to 
))reserve  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  restrain 
all  rap.-u'ity  and  injustice,  and  to  maintain  justice 
and  mercy  in  all  judicial  proceedings. 

Authorities. —  Miuikell,  Monunuida  Ritnalia 
I'cdesiiie  Ani/licanae,  iii.  1-142.  Martene.  />* 
Antiijuis  Edlesiae  li'itihns,  ii.  201-237.  Selden, 
Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  ch.  vii.  HHl>ertuii, 
J'ontifc,  Grace,  pp.  627  sq.  Catal^ni,  ComiiwHt. 
in  Poiitifir.  Poiian.  i.  369-418.  AWnin,  IVait^ 
du  Sacrc  et  Couronnetneut  des  I?ois  li  J'eines  de 
France.  Goar,  I.'uc'olofiinni,  pp.  924-930.  Me 
uard,  Ao/t*.s"  to  Saeravuntuii/  of  Ore<}or\),  p.  397. 
Arthur  Tavlor,  Gi-ry  of  Reij<ilit\j.  Montfauc/in, 
Monumetis  de  V  Ilistoirf  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  xvi.  sq. 
DiJiCours  pnliminaire  de  rinnKjuration  dci  pre- 
miers Rois  (le  Frani'C.  Co<linus  Curopalat^Ji,  De 
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no/ olitinae,  c.  xvii.  Grimm,  Lechtsaltc  thut-ter^ 
p.  234  sq. 
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CORPORAL  (Corporale,  Palla  Corporalis, 
Palla  Dominica).  The  cloth  on  which  the  ele- 
ments are  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  tlie  case  that 
from  the  most  ancient  times  the  table  on  which 
the  Lord's  Supi)er  was  celebrated  was  covered 
with  a  cloth.  [See  Altar-CLOTHs.]  In  process 
of  time,  the  cloth  which  ordinarily  covered  the 
table  was  itself  covered,  when  the  sacred  ele- 
ments were  to  be  consecrated,  by  another  cloth 
called  a  Co>-/X)ral.  The  Liber  Pontifical  is  (p. 
105,  ed.  Muratori)  asserts  that  Pope  Sylvester 
(t  335)  decreed  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
should  be  consecrated  not  on  silk  or  on  any  kind 
of  dyed  cloth,  but  only  on  pure  white  linen,  as 
the  Lord's  Body  was  buried  in  linen.  The  de- 
crees of  popes  of  that  age  lie,  as  is  well  known, 
under  a  good  deal  of  suspicion ;  but  at  a  some- 
what later  date  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Ejiist.  i. 
123)  lays  down  precisely  the  same  rule  as  that 
attributed  to  Sylvester.  Germaiuis  of  Paris 
(Expositio  Brevis,  p.  93,  Migne)  also  lays  down 
that  the  corporal  must  be  of  linen,  for  the  same 
I'eason  as  that  alleged  by  the  preceding  authori- 
ties, and  adds  that  it  should  be  woven  through- 
out, like  the  seamless  coat  of  the  Lord.  Regino 
(De  Discip.  Eccl.  c.  118)  quotes  a  council  of 
Kheims  to  the  following  effect.  The  corporal  on 
which  the  immolation  is  made  must  be  of  the 
finest  and  purest  linen,  without  admixture  of 
any  other  material  whatever.  It  must  not  re- 
main on  the  altar  except  in  time  of  mass,  but 
must  either  be  placed  in  the  sacramentary  or 
shut  up  with  the  chalice  and  paten  in  a  place 
ke))t  delicately  clean.  When  it  is  washed,  it 
must  first  be  rinsed  in  the  church  itself,  and  in 
a  vessel  kept  for  the  pui-pose  by  a  priest,  deacon, 
or  subdeacon. 

The  corporal  appears  anciently  to  have  co- 
vered the  whole  surface  of  the  altar.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Ordo  Romanus  11.  c.  9,  it  re- 
quired the  services  of  two  deacons  to  spread  and 
refold  it.  So  the  Ordo  Rom.  I.  c.  11.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  bread  for  a  great  number 
of  communicants  being  placed  upon  it,  and  to 
allow  a  portion  to  be  turned  up  so  as  to  cover 
the  elements.  But  when,  about  the  11th  century, 
it  ceased  to  be  usual  for  the  people  to  communi- 
cate, and  the  bread  came  to  be  made  in  the  wafer 
form,  the  corporal  was  made  smaller,  and  a 
separate  clcith  or  covering  was  placed  over  the 
chalice  (Innocent  III.  De  M;ist.  Miss  le,  ii.  56). 
This  was  often  stiffened  with  rich  material. 
Many  churches,  however,  especially  those  of  the 
Carthusians,  retained  the  m^re  ancient  use  of 
the  corjioral  even  in  modern  times,  as  we  are 
loformeii  by  De  Mauleon  in  his  Iter  Litunj.  pp. 
57,  OO,  200,  2(;8.  (Krazer,  Ve  J.tiiinjiis,  i>p. 
175  tr.) 

For  the  corporals  of  the  Eastern  Church,  sec 

A.STIMKN8IUM.  [C] 

CORPORAL  PUMRIIMENT.  Corporal 
piinishmt-nt  in  aInio»t  every  form  was  evidently 
allowed  by  the  lex  talionis  of  the  Pentateuch: 
'*  Kye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stri|>«  "  (Kxod,  xxi.  24,  25).  It 
wa*  also  alloweil  to  be  used  by  the  master  U[)on 
hi»  slave  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  ;  if  in- 
dMd  be  smote  bis  Kervaut  or  h'm  maid  with  a 


rod,  and  they  died  under  his  hand,  he  was  to  be 
l^unished,  but  not  if  they  "continued  a  day  or 
two"  {ib,  20,  21);  the  slave,  however,  obtaining 
his  freedom  if  his  master  blinded  him  of  an  eye, 
or  knocked  a  tooth  out  (vv.  2(3,  27).  The  judicial 
bastinado  (i.  e.  for  a  freeman)  was  not  to  exceed 
40  stripes,  lest  "  thy  brother  .should  seem  vile 
unto  thee  "  (Deut.  xxv.  3).  That  the  use  of  per- 
sonal chastisement  remained  i)revaient,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  ami  espe- 
cially from  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  though  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  by  whose  hand  the 
"  rod  "  or  "  stripes  "  which  Solomon  so  zealously 
eulogises  as  the  due  reward  of  fools  could  well 
be  applied.  Not  less  zealously,  it  is  well  known, 
does  he  inculcate  the  use  of  them  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
much  milder  is  the  tone  of  the  New  Testament 
in  these  respects.  Fathers  were  not  to  "  provoke 
their  children  to  wrath  "  (Eph.  vi.  4,  and  see  Col. 
iii.  21);  masters  were  to  "  forbear  threatening" 
with  their  slaves  (Eph.  vi.  9).  At  the  same  time 
the  judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  only  indirectly  censured 
when  in  violation  of  an  established  privilege. 
By  the  old  Roman  law  indeed  a  citizen  could 
only  be  beaten  with  a  vine-branch,  not  with  rods 
(Jtistes)  or  with  the  scourge  (flagellum),  which 
privilege  was  extended  by  Caius  Gracchus  to  the 
Latins;  hence  St.  Paul's  twicu-recoHed  protest 
(Acts  xvi.  37  ;  xxii.  25)  against  being  ''  beaten  " 
or  '*  scourged,"  being  "  a  Roman."  It  is  certain 
however  that  in  the  Roman  army  a  terrible  pu- 
nishment existed,  called  fustuarium,  beginning 
with  a  stroke  of  the  centurion's  vine-branch  (the 
symbol  of  his  authority),  and  seldom  ending  but 
with  death.  And  as  the  status  of  the  freeman 
became  gradually  lowered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  rod  became  more  prevalent,  till  we 
fin;!  the  jurists  of  the  period  extending  from  Se- 
verus  to  the  Gordians,  such  as  Callistratus  and 
Macer  (end  of  the  2nd  to  nearly  middle  of  the  3rd 
century),  speaking  of  the  fustes  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  free,  in  cases  where  the  slave  would 
be  flogged  with  the  flagellum,  or  terming  the 
apjjlication  of  the  former  a  mere  "  admonition," 
but  that  of  the  latter  a  castigation  {Dig.  bk.  xlviii. 
t.  xix.  11.  10,  7). 

A  constitution  of  Severus  and  Antonine  forbade 
the  chastising  with  the  fustes  either  decemvirs 
or  their  sons  (^Code,  bk.  ii.  tit.  xii.  1.  5.  A,D.  199); 
The  ignominy,  however,  arose  from  the  sentence, 
if  for  an  offence  deserving  by  law  such  punish- 
ment, not  from  the  mere  act;  e.g.  if  inflicted 
by  way  of  torture,  before  sentence,  it  did  not 
dishonour  (Dig.  bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  22 ;  Code,  bk 
ii.  t.  xii.  1.  14;  law  of  Gordian,  A.D.  239); 
though  the  torturing  of  decemvir?  under  any 
circumstances  was  eventually  forbidden  (bk.  x. 
t.  xxxi.  1.  33;  Const,  of  G/atian,  Valcntinian, 
and  Theodosius,  A.I>.  381).  But  a  man  was  in- 
famous after  being  whipped  and  told  by  the 
praeco,  "Thou  hast  calumniated  "  (bk.  ii.  1.  1(5, 
AD.  241).  An  extract  from  the  jurist  Callis- 
tratus in  the  Digest  (bk.  1.  t.  ii.  1.  12)  brings  out 
in  u  striking  way  the  conflict  between  tlu;  old 
civic  j)iidc  of  Rome  and  the;  debasiimcnt  of  muni- 
cipal governineiit  during  her  decay.  Tradt.'is,  he 
says,  th<>ugli  liable  to  be  flogged  by  the  aediles, 
iiie  not  to  be  Mrt  aside  aH  vile.  They  are  not 
iorbidden    tu   solicit    the   decuriouate    ur  otbei 
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honours  in  tho  city  of  thoir  birthplaco.  But  it 
d'jes  not  seem  to  him  honourable  to  admit  to  the 
decurion  order  ))ersons  who  have  been  subject 
to  such  chastisement,  esj)pciallv  in  those  cities 
wliich  have  an  abuiid, uure  of  honourable  men, 
for  it  IS  the  p.'ucity  of  those  who  should  fulfil 
municipal  cilices  which  necessarily  invites  such 
jMirsons,  if  wealthy,  to  municipal  honours.  And 
the  45th  Novel,  whilst  subjecting  .lews,  Sama- 
ritans, and  heretics,  to  all  the  charges  of  the 
dccurionate,  deprived  them  of  its  privi'eges,  "as 
that  of  not  being  scourged." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  fwe  cen- 
turies which  separate  .Justinian  fiom  St,  Paul, 
the  idea  of  corj)oral  punishment  umler  its  most 
usual  forms  as  a  social  degradation  subsisted, 
yet  the  liability  to  it  had  been  greatly  extended. 
The  equality  before  the  law  which  might  have 
been  reached  through  the  extension  of  Roman 
citizenship  itself  had  been  by  no  means  attained, 
but  the  character  of  that  citiaenshij*  itself  had  be- 
come debased,  and  the  exemjition  from  corporal 
punishment  which  still  fluttered,  like  a  last  rag 
of  the  toija,  on  the  sho'.lders  of  the  civic  officers, 
had  been  already  blown  oH"  for  .some.  There  were 
decurions  who  liad  been  Hogged,  and  de<;urious 
who  could  be  flogged.  Such  exemption  was 
indeed  giowi ng  to  be  a  privilege  attached  to  the 
mere  ])oss('ssion  of  wealth.  Thus  delation  if 
proved  fdse,  or  where  the  delator  did  not  perse- 
vere, should  he  be  of  mean  fortune,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  lose,  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
sharpest  flogging  (gravissimis  verberibus,  Code, 
bk.  X,  t,  xi.  1,  7  ;  law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian 
and  Theodosius,  end  of  4th  century). 

Among  the  ofiences  which  entailed  corporal 
punishment,  besides  the  one  last  mentioned,  may 
be  name  1  false  witness  (Code,  bk,  iv,  t,  xx,  1,  l.'J, 
constitution  of  Zeno,  end  of  oth  century).  The 
use  of  it  multiplied  indeed  as  the  character  of 
the  people  became  lowered,  and  the  Novels 
are  comparatively  full  of  it.  The  8th  enacts 
flogging  and  torture  against  the  taking  of 
money  by  judges  (c.  8);  the  12;3rd  punishes 
with  *'  bodily  torments"  those  persons,  esj)ecially 
»itage-])layers  and  harlots,  who  should  assume 
the  monastic  dress,  or  imitate  or  make  a  mock 
of  Church  usages  (c.  44);  the  l.'J4th  enacts  cor- 
poral jiunishment  against  those  who  detained 
debtors'  children  as  res])onsible  for  their  father's 
debt  (c.  7),  or  who  abetted  illegal  divorces  (c.  1 1), 
xnd  requires  the  adulterous  wile  to  be  scourged 
to  the  quick — so  we  must  probably  understand 
the  words  "  comj)etentibus  vulneribus  subactam" 
(c.  10;  and  see  c.  I'J).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
husband  chastising  his  wife  with  either  the 
f'ustcs  or  jhiijctlnm,  otherwise  than  for  conduct 
for  which  he  might  lawfully  divorce  her,  was  by 
the  117th  Novel  made  liable  to  pay  to  her,  during 
coverture,  the  amount  of  \-'.\v<\  o\  the  ante-nu|)- 
tial  gift  (c,  14).  The  last  chapttr  of  the  l;}4th 
Novel  indeed  {Ik'  pocnnnim  omnium  modcnttionc, 
c.  1.'5)  |)rofesse.H  to  inculcate  moderation  in  pu- 
nishment, and  enacts  that  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  no  other  penal  mutilation  than  the  cut- 
ting olF  of  one  hand,  .and  that  thieves  shall  onlv 
be  tloggeil.  Alreaily  under  Constantine  it  had 
been  «  nacted  {Coitc,  bk.  ix,  t,  xl\ii,  I,  17,  A.D. 
;U.'>)  that  br.anding  should  not  be  in  the  face,  at 
figuring  "the  heavenly  beauty," — a  law  in  which 
the  influence  of  Christian  fe.ding  upon  the  first 
Christian  em^)«ror  is  strikingly  dis])layed. 


Passing  from  the  legislation  of  the  East  to  that 
of  the  West,  we  find  on  the  whole  a  verv  similar 
course  of  things.  Among  the  ancient  Germau.s, 
according  to  the  account  of  Tacitus,  coi-porai 
punishment  was  rare.  He  notes  as  a  j^ingularity 
that  in  war  none  but  the  priest  was  allowed  to 
punish,  bind,  or  even  strike  (ne  verberare  quidem) 
a  soldier  (/><?  Mor.  Genn.  c,  vii.).  A  husband 
might  indeed  Hog  his  adulterous  wife  naked 
through  the  streets  (c.  xix.);  but  otherwise  even 
slaves  were  rarely  baaten  (c.  xxv.). 

In  the  barbaric  codes,  corporal  punishment  is 
in  like  manner  primarily  a  social  degradation. 
We  find  it  inHicted  on  a  slave,  as  an  alternative 
for  com|)ensation.  Under  the  Salic  law,  a  slave 
stealing  to  the  value  of  2  deivirii  was  to  receive 
120  blows  (ictus)  or  to  pay  three  solidi  (I'a<:tns 
ruhjod.  antiq.  t.  xiii.),  the  colidus  being  equiva- 
lent to  40  denarii.  The  same  punishment  was 
inHicted  on  a  slave  committing  adultery  with  a 
slave-girl  (rape  indeed  seems  meant)  where  she 
did  not  die  of  it  (t.  xxix,).  Where  a  slave  was 
accused  of  theft,  corporal  punishment  was  apj)lied 
by  way  of  torture.  Stretched  on  a  bench  (suj)er 
scamnum  tensus)  a.«  the  really  older  but  so- 
called  rccentior  text  has  it,  he  received  120 
blows  {ittns,  or  as  the  other  text  has  it,  121  co- 
htphos).  If  he  confessed  under  torture,  as  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  "Mutilation  of  thu 
Boov,"  the  penalty  was  castration  if  a  male, 
but  for  a  woman  240  strokes  with  a  scourge,  or 
6  solidi.  A  Constitution  of  King  Childebert 
(middle  of  6th  century),  contained  in  Libbe 
and  Mansi's  Councits,  enacts  in  certain  cases  of 
sacrilege  that  a  "servile  person"  shall  receive 
100  lashes.  Under  the  Burgundian  law  (in  force 
from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  until  at  least  8i;i, 
when  it  was  still  recognised)  bodily  punishment 
without  the  oj)tion  of  composition  was  enacted 
tor  the  slave,  where  the  freeman  might  com- 
l)oun<l.  Thus  for  the  theft  of  a  hog,  sheep,  goat, 
or  of  bees,  the  slave  received  'MO  strokes  with 
the  rod,  and  fustigation  is  in  the  like  manner 
enacted  for  other  otiences  by  slaves  (t,  v,  &c.), 
A  Lombard  law  of  A.D,  724  (bk,  vi,  c.  88)  has  a 
singular  enactment,  punishing  with  shaving  and 
whipjiing  those  women  whom  their  husbands 
send  out  upon  men  of  small  courage  (suj)er  ho- 
mines qui  minorem  habebant  virtutem),  a  text 
which  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  vigour  of  Lcmbaril 
women. 

The  AVisigothic  laws  exhibit  to  us  before  any 
others  the  breaking  down  of  the  previous  tree- 
man's  privilege  (analogous  to  that  of  the  lloman 
citizen)  of  exem})tion  from  corporal  punishment. 
The  corrupt  or  unjust  judge^  if  unable  to  make 
due  restitution  and  amends  was  to  receivt  ti) 
strokes  with  the  scourge  publicly  (puldice  ex- 
tensus,  Bk.  ii.  c.  20),  The  use  (or  abuse)  of  cor- 
poral punishment  is  indeed  moit  conspicuous  in 
this  c(vle.  If  a  free  woman  married  or  com- 
mitted a<iultery  with  her  own  slave  or  freedman, 
the  punishment  was  death,  after  the  public  Hagel- 
lation  of  both  (bk.  iii,  t,  ii.  1.  2).  If  she  com- 
mittal adultery  with  another's  slave,  each  was 
to  receive  l(Ki  lashes  (I,  ;{).  A  ravisher  being  a 
freeman,  besides  being  haniled  over  as  a  slave  to 
the  ravished,  was  to  receive  200  lashes  in  the 
sight  of  all  (bk,  iii,  t,  iii.  1.  1),  The  brother 
who  force*!  a  sister  to  marry  against  her  will 
was  to  receive  .'>0  lashes  (i';iV/.  1.  4).  The  slar* 
ravish ii-.g    a    freewoman    received    300    lashoa^ 
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with  tiecalvation,  i.e.  accordiuo;  to  the  mcaninsr 
of  thti  word   at   this  period,  scalping;  200  and 
deculvation  for  ravishing  a  slave-woman.    Acces- 
saries to  rape,  if  tree,  50  lashes,  if  slaves,  100 
(11.  8-12).      So  again  for    the  various  grades  of 
adultery.     A  freeman  committing  adultLMv  with 
a  goodly  (idonea)  slave-girl  in  her  master's  house 
*Vas  to  receive  100  strokes  without  infamy  (ap-  , 
parently  inflicted  in  private,  and   with  a  stick- 
only), — if  with  an  inferior  one,  50  only  ;  a  slave 
receiving  for  the  like  offence  150  lashes,  and  the 
punishment  increasing  if  violence  were  used  (t. 
iv.  II.   14-16).     By  a  law  of  Recar'ed  (t7>.  17), 
public  flogging  was  also  made  the  punishment 
for  prostitution,  with   some   remarkable   provi- 
sions ;  thus  when  practised  by  a  freewoman  with 
the  knowledge  or  for  the  benefit  of  her  parents, 
each  was  to  receive  100  lashes;  and  when  by  a 
slave  for  her  master's  benefit,  he  was  to  receive 
the  same  number  of  lashes  as  were  to  be  given 
to  her,  and  50  in  any  case  where  after  being 
flogged  and  '*  decalvated "  she  returned  to  the 
streets.      And   100  lashes  awaited   the  woman,  ; 
religious  or  secular,  who  either  married  or  com-  j 
mitted    adultery   with   a   priest    (1.    18,  also   of 
Recared).     By  a  law  of  Chindasuinth  (t.  vi.  1.  2) 
a  husband  remarrying  after  divorce  was  to  receive  ' 
200  lashes  publicly,  with  decalvation.     Another  \ 
law  of  the  same  king  (bk.  iv.  t.  v.)  enacted  50  \ 
lashes  against  a  child  striking  a  parent  or  in  va- 
rious other  ways  misbehaving  against  him.  Flog- 
ging, with  or  without  decalvation  is  again  the 
punishment  for  consulting  a  soothsayer  on  the 
health  of  a  man  (bk.  vi.  t.  ii.  1.  1), — that  of  sor- 
cerers, storm-raisers,  invokers  of  and  sacrificers 
to  demons  and  those  who  consult  them  (1.  3) ; 
of  judges  or  others  who  consult  diviners  or  apply 
themselves   to  auguries  (1.   5);  of  slave-women 
and  slaves   causing  abortion  (t.  iii.  11.  1,  5,  6)  ; 
generally   for    wounds   andpersonal  injuries   by 
slaves,  and  to  some  extent  by  freemen  (t.  iv.) ; 
for  thefts,  either  of  goods  or  slaves  (bk.  vii.  t.  ii. 
t.  iii,),  with  again  the  remarkable  provisions  that 
if  a  master  stole  with  his  slave,  or  the  slave  by 
his  master's  order,  the  master  was  to  receive 
100  lashes  (besides  compounding),  the  slave  to 
be  exempt  from  punishment  (t,  ii,  1.  5,  t.  iii.  1. 
5)  ;  for  certain  forgeries  (t.  v.  1.  2)  ;  for  gathering 
a  crowd  to  commit  murder  (bk.  viii,  t.  i.  1.  3) ; 
for  violently  shutting  up  a  person  within  his  house 
(1.  4)  ;  for  soliciting  others  to  rob  or  robbing  on 
the  line  of  march,  the  offence  in  the  two  latter 
cases  being  however  for  freemen  alternative  with 
composition  (11.  6,  9,  10,  11);  for  setting  fire  to 
woods  (t.  ii.  1,  2);  in  the  case  of  persons  of  infe-* 
rior  condition,  for  destroying  crops  (t.  iii.  1.  6), 
Kmding  animals  into  crops  or  vines  (1.  10);  also 
for  breaking  mills  or  dams  and   leaving   them 
unrepaired  for  30  days  (1.  30),  &c.  &c.    Nowhere 
liowever    is    the   abuse  of  corporal   jninishment 
more  terrible  than  in  the  case  of  oflences  against 
religion.  lilasphemers  of  the  Trinity,  Jews  with- 
drawing themselves,  their  children  or  servants 
from  baptism,  celebrating  the   Passover,  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  or  other  festivals  of  their  creed, 
Mi.rking    on   the    Lord's    day   and    on  Christian 
f'r.i  t  (biys,  making  dlKtinctions  of  meats,  marry- 
ing within  the  0th  degree,  reading  Jewish  books 
ajC^iinst  the  f.iith,  &c,,  were  to  receive  100  lashes 
witii  dcfuiivatittn,  and  with  or  without  exile  and 
•Uvery  (bk.  x\\.  t.  iii.  11.  2,  8,  11).     For  niarry- 
liig  without  priestly  leaediction,  or  in  anywise 


exceeding  the  'aw  as  to  dowry,  the  Jewish  hus- 
band, his  wife  and  her  parcmts,  were  to  receive 
100  lashes,  or  comjiound  with  100  solidi.  A  law 
of  Recared  confirming  the  Council  of  Toledo 
punished  with  50  blows  (without  infamy)  any 
person  who  disobeyed  the  enactments  of  the 
Council  and  h;>d  no  money  to  lose  (t.  i.  1.  3). 

In  the  ferocity  of  j)unishment  under  this  Code, 
we  must  not  however  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
already  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these  pages 
[Body,  Ml-tilation  of  the],  that  the  enactment 
of  any  fixed  punishment  constitutes  an  enormous 
step  in  advance  on  the  more  composition  of  the 
earlier  barbaric  Codes,  whilst  in  various  of  the 
enactments,  such  as  those  exempting  slaves  from 
punishment  whore  they  only  act  as  the  tools  of 
their  masters,  we  find  a  striving  towards  a  higher 
and  more  discriminating  standard  of  justice  than 
that  which  measures  other  contem})orary  legis- 
lation, which  equally  bears  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  on  Wisigothic  legislation — 
an  influence,  indeed,  of  which  we  see  the  darker 
side  in  the  atrocious  laws  against  the  Jews. 

Amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  corporal 
punishment  seems  in  general  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  slaves,  as  an  alternative  for  compensation, 
wherewith  the  slave  "  redeemed  "  or  "  paid  the 
pi'ice  of  his  skin,"  as  it    is  expressed ;    e.g.   for 
sacrificing  to  devils  (laws  of  Wihtra;d,  Kent,  A,D. 
691-725),  for  working  on  Sundays  (laws  of  Ina,. 
A,D.  688-728,  iii,).     In  certain  cases  of  theft  the 
accuser  himself  was  allowed  to  flog  the  culprit 
(xxviii,).     A  foreigner  or  stranger  wandering  out 
I  of  the    way    through    the   woods,    who   neither 
I  shouted    nor  blew  the  horn,  was  to  be  deemed 
I  a   thief,  and  to   be   flogged  or   redeem   himself 
I  (xviii.). 

Capital  punishment  is  again  prominent  in  the 
Capitularies.  The  first  Capitulary  of  Carloman, 
A.P,  742  (c.  6),  imposes  two  years'  imprisonment 
on  a  fornicating  priest,  after  he  has  been  scourged 
to  the  quick  (flagellatus  el  scorticatus).  The  Capi- 
tulary of  Metz,  755,  following  a  synod  held  at  the 
same  place,  enacts  that  for  incest  a  slave  or  freed- 
man  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  as  alsaauy 
*'  minor  "  cleric  guilty  of  the  like  offence.  The 
same  enactment,  confined  to  the  case  of  marrying 
a  cousin,  and  in  slightly  diflerent  language,  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  general  collection.  A  saA'age  one 
on  conspiracies  (a.d.  805,  c,  10)  is  added  to  the 
Salic  law,  enacting  that  where  conspiracies  have 
been  made  with  an  oath — the  principals  sulforiug 
death — the  accessaries  are  to  flog  each  other  and 
cut  each  other's  noses  off;  even  if  no  mischief 
shall  have  been  done,  to  shave  and  flog  each 
other.  For  conspiracies,  without  an  oath,  the 
slave  only  was  to  be  flogged,  the  freeman  clearing 
himself  by  oath  or  compounding.  The  same  law 
occurs  in  the  General  Capitularies  (bk.  iii.  0). 
Another  law  of  the  7th  book  (c.  123)  enacts 
public  flagellation  and  decalvation  for  the  slave 
marrying  within  the  7th  degree  of  consanguinitv, 
and  the  4th  Addition  embodies  much  of  the 
rigorous  Wisig()thic  Code  as  towards  the  .Jews, 
who  are  to  be  decalvate<l  and  receive  100  lashes 
jdiblicly  if  th((y  marry  within  the  prohiiiitt-d 
degrees  (c.  2).  And  the  Wisigothic  provisidii 
against  marrying  without  jtriostly  beni'tlictions, 
or  exceeding  in  anywise  the  laws  as  to  dowry,  is 
l)y  this  extended  to  Jews  aK  well  as  Christians, 

There  remains  only  to  shew  corjtoral  puni.'h- 
ment  as  either  the  subject  or  ns  forming  part  o( 
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the  discipline  of  the  church  itself.  Here,  indeed, 
we  (iiid  at  tirst  a  much  hifjher  standard  than  that 
of  the  civil  law.  Amoui^  the  j)ers<)ns  whose  ofl'er- 
intjs  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  reipiire  to  be  re- 
jected are  such  as  "  use  their  slaves  wickedly,  with 
stripes,  or  liunger,  or  har<l  service  "  (bk.  iv.  c.  6). 
Soon  however  a  harsher  law  must  have  prevailed. 
'The  Council  of  Kliberis,  a.d.  'M)'),  enacted  (c.  o) 
tliat  if  a  mistress,  iuHamed  by  jealousy,  should 
Ko  flog  her  handmaid  that  she  shouM  die  within 
three  days,  she  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  com- 
muuiou  after  seven  years*  jtenauce  (unless  in  case 
of  dangerous  illness)  if  the  act  were  done  wilfully, 
or  after  fine  if  death  were  not  intended — a  pro- 
vision which  speaks  volumes  indeed  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  Spanish  slavery  at  this  period,  but  which 
nevertheless  shews  the  church  taking  cognizance 
of  the  slave-owner's  excesses,  and  endeavouring 
to  moderate  them  by  its  discipline,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
personal  chastisement  was  often  arrogated  by  the 
clergy  themselves,  since  the  Apostolic  Canons 
enact  that  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  striking 
the  faithful  who  have  sinned,  or  the  unfaithful 
who  have  done  wrong,  seeking  thereby  to  make 
himself  feared,  is  to  be  deposed  (c.  19,  otherwise 
26  or  28),  and  Augustine  clearly  testifies  to  the 
fact  of  corporal  punishment  being  judicially 
inflicted  by  bishops,  in  that  painful  letter  of  his 
to  tiie  Prefect  Marcellus,  in  which,  whilst  ex- 
horting him  not  to  be  too  severe  in  punishing 
the  Donatists,  he  ])raises  him  at  the  same  time 
for  having  drawn  out  the  confession  of  crimes  so 
great  by  whipping  with  rods  (virgarum  verberi- 
bus),  inasmuch  as  this  "  mode  of  coercion  is  wont 
to  be  applied  by  the  masters  of  liberal  arts,  by 
j)arents  themselves,  and  often  even  by  bishops  in 
their  judgments"  (A"/>.  133,  otherwise  159). 

Corporal  punishment  seems  moreover  to  have 
formed  from  an  early  jjcriod,  if  not  from  the 
first,  a  part  of  the  monastic  discipline.  The  rule 
of  St.  Pachoniius,  translated  into  Latin  by  Je- 
rome (art.  87),  imposes  the  penalty  of  thirty-nine 
lashes,  to  be  inflicted  before  the  gates  of  the 
monastery  (besides  fasting),  after  three  warnings, 
on  a  monk  who  persists  in  the  "  most  evil  custom  " 
of  talking,  as  well  as  for  theft  (art.  121).  The 
same  punishment  may  also  be  im|)lied  in  the 
term  '*  corri]iere  "  used  in  other  articles,  as  "  cor- 
ripit'utur  juxta  ordim-m,"  "  corripietur  ordine 
men  istorii,"  ike.  liut  the  word  might  also  apj)ly 
to  mere  verbal  correction,  since  by  art.  97  chil- 
ilrou  who  could  not  be  brought  to  think  of  God's 
judgment  ''et  correpti  vej-bo  non  emendaveriut," 
are  to  be  Hogged  till  tliey  receive  instruction  and 
fear.  In  the  4th  book  of  Cassian's  work,  '  De 
coenobiorum  institutis'  (end  of  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  .^th  ceatury).  Hogging  is  placed  on  the 
same  line  with  expulsion  as  a  punishment  for  the 
gr.-iver  olleuces  against  monastic  discipli'ie  (some 
of  which  indeetl  may  appe.ir  to  us  very  slight), 
as  "  oprn  reproaches,  m.inifest  acts  of  contempt, 
bwelling  words  of  contradiction,  a  free  and  un- 
restniiued  gait,  familiarity  with  women,  anger, 
fightings,  rivalries,  (juarrels,  the  presumption  to 
do  some  special  work,  tiie  contagion  of  money 
loviui:,  the  aO'ecting  and  possessing  of  things 
.superHuous,  which  other  brethren  have  not, 
extraordinary  and  furtive  retections,  an<l  the 
like"  (c.  IG).  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (a.d. 
528)  corporal  punishment  .seems  implied  in  the 
"major  emeudatio."     And  "if  a  brother  for  any 


tlie  slightest  cause  is  corrected  (corripitur)  in 
any  way  by  the  abbot  or  any  prior,  or  if  he 
lightly  feel  that  the  mind  of  any  prior  is  wroth 
or  moved  against  him,  however  moderately,  with- 
out delay  let  him  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  at 
his  feet,  doing  .satisfaction  until  that  emotion  be 
healed.  But  if  any  scorn  to  do  this,  let  him  be 
either  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  or  it 
contumacious,  expelled  from  the  mon.istery " 
(c.  71).  Here,  it  will  lie  seen,  cor]>oral  punish- 
ment is  viewed  as  a  lighter  penalty  than  ex- 
pulsion. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  a  supposed  Canon  of  the 
above-referred  to  Council  of  Lliberis,  to  be  found 
in  Oratian  and  others  (ex  cap.  ix.),  allowing 
bishops  and  their  ministers  to  scourge  coloni 
with  rods  for  their  crimes.  But  in  the  letters  ot 
Gregory  I.  the  Great,  590-603,  the  right  of 
inHicting,  or  at  least  ordering  personal  chastise- 
ment is  evidently  assumed  to  belong  to  tho 
clergy.  In  a  letter  to  Pantaleo  the  Notary  (bk. 
ii.  Pt.  ii.  Eji.  40),  on  the  subject  of  a  deacon's 
daughter  who  had  befen  seduced  by  a  bishop's 
nephew,  he  required  either  that  the  otfender 
should  marry  her,  executing  the  due  nuptial 
instruments,  or  be  "corporally  chastise<i  "  and 
put  to  penance  in  a  monastery,  and  the  Po}»e 
renews  this  injunction  in  a  letter  (42)  to  the 
uncle.  Bishop  Felix,  himself.  Bishop  Andreas  of 
Tarentum,  who  had  had  a  woman  on  the  roll 
of  the  church  (de  matriculis)  cruelly  whipped 
with  rods,  against  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
so  that  she  died  after  eight  months,  was  never- 
theless only  ])unished  by  this  really  great  Pope 
with  two  months'  suspension  from  saying  mass 
{epp.  44,  45).  Sometimes,  indeed,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  actually  in  the  church,  as  we 
see  in  another  letter  of  the  same  Po|>e  to  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  complaining  that  an 
Isaurian  monk  and  j)riest  had  been  thus  beaten 
with  rods,  "  a  new  and  unheard  of  mode  of 
preaching"  {ep.  52).  But  the  same  (Jregory 
deemed  it  fitting  that  slaves,  guilty  of  idolatry 
or  following  sorcerers,  should  be  chastised  with 
stripes  and  tortures  for  their  amendment  (bk.  vii. 
j)t.  ii.  cp.  67,  to  Januarius,  Bishop  of  CaJaris). 
Elsewhere  the  flogging  of  penitent  thieves  seems 
to  be  implied  (bk.  xii.  ep.  31,  c.  iv.). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  the 
16th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  693,  enacte«i  that 
10(»  lashes  and  sh.amefiil  dccalr<itio  should  be  the 
punishment  of  unnatural  ofVences.  With  this 
and  a  tew  other  exceptions,  however,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  church  as  to  corpi>ral  punishment 
'chiefly  refer  to  clerics  or  monks.  The  Council  of 
Vannes  in  465  had  indeed  already  enacted  that 
a  cleric  proved  to  have  been  drunk  should 
either  be  kept  thirty  days  out  of  communion, 
or  subjecteil  to  corporal  punishment  (c.  l.>). 
The  1st  C'ouncil  of  Orleans  in  511  had  enacted 
that  if  the  relict  of  a  priest  or  deacon  were  to 
marry  again,  she  and  her  husband  were  at'ter 
"  cjistig»ti«>u "  to  he  separated,  or  exc«»mmu- 
nicate«l  if  they  persisted  in  living  together  (c.  3). 
T«>wards  tho  eml  of  the  7th  centurr,  the  Council 
of  Aitun  (about  670),  enacted  that  any  monk  who 
went  against  its  decrees  should  either  be  beaten 
with  rods,  or  susp«'nde<i  for  three  years  from  com- 
munion (c.  15).  In  the  next  century,  Grei^ory  III. 
(781-41),  in  his  Kxcerpt  from  the  Kithers  and 
the  Canons,  a.ssigns  stripes  as  the  punishment  for 
thefts  of  holy  things,  and  inserts  the  Canon  of 
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the  Council  of  Kliberis  as  to  tlie  ponnnce  of  a 
mistress  Hogging  lier  slave  girl  to  death  (cc.  2, 
3).  The  Synod  of  Motz,  753,  in  a  canon  already 
quoted  in  part  above  as  a  capitulary,  enacted 
that  a  slave  or  freedman  without  money,  com- 
mitting incest  with  a  consecrated  woman,  a 
gossip,  a  rousin,  was  to  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes,  and  that  clerics  committing  the  like 
otfence,  if  minor  ones,  were  to  be  beaten  or  im- 
prisoned (c.  i.).  We  might,  indeed,  refer  the 
reader  under  this  head  to  all  that  is  said  above 
as  to  the  Capitularies,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  this  period  being  almost  absolutely 
undistinguishable. 

The  practice  of  the  church  on  this  subject  was 
therefore  In  the  main  accordant  with  civil  legis- 
lation, which  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
humanised  to  some  degree  in  favour  of  the  slave. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mischiefs  of  clerical  influ- 
ence show  fearfully  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Wisigothic  law  against  the  Jews  and  others,  and 
in  the  Carlovingian  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 

[N.B. — Bingham's  references  on  this  head  are 
more  than  once  misleading.]  [J.  M.  L.] 

CORSICUS,  presbyter,  martyr  in  Africa, 
June  30  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

COSMAS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Aegea,  with  Da- 
MIAN,  under  Diocletian,  Sept,  27  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Bedae,  h'om.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ;  as  "  wonder-workers 
and  unmercenary,"  Nov.  1  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  a7J07roA.tT7js  Kot  ttoj^ttjs,  Oct.  14  (Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C] 

COTTIDUS,  or  QUOTTIDIUS,  deacon, 
martyr  in  Cappadocia,  Sept.  6  (Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

COUNCIL  [Concilium,  as  early  as  Tertull. 
De  Jejun.  xiii.,  De  Pudic.  x.,  and  SiVoSo?  (  = 
"  a.ssembly,"  in  LXX.,  and  in  the  translation  of 
Symmachus),  in  Apost.  Canons,  xxxvi.  al.  xxxvii. 
(and  again  in  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  23,  &c.),  but  the 
latter  term  still  used  also  at  the  same  period  for 
any  Christian  assembly,  e.  g  Apost.  Const  it.  v.  20 : 
in  late  medieval  times,  Lyndwood  (Provinc.  II. 
tit.  vii.  p.  11.';)  appropriates  "council"  to  pro- 
vincial, and  '*  synod  "  to  diocesan  assemblies — 
"  episcoya  in  suis  dioecesibus  faciunt  si/nodos, 
metropolitani  vero  (y/ncilia:" — Conciliabulum  ap- 
propriated to  the  "  conventicula  haereticorum," 
as  early  as  Cf/nc.  Carth.  IV.  c.  70,  a.d.  398,  and 
so  also  ^'euSo-rrui/oSos,  and  ^ivZo-avKKoyos,  in 
the  Theo<los.  Code  :]  =  an  assembly  of  either  a 
part  or  (as  far  a.s  possible)  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  either  elective,  judicial,  or 
legislative  purjKjses,  or  else  to  elicit  the  testimony 
of  the  collective  Church  upon  emergent  doctrinal 
questions, —  suggested  by  Apostolic  j)rece(l<'nt, 
and  bv  obvious  reason,  and  grounding  itself  also 
(a«  time  went  on)  ujK)n  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
to  be  present  wh^re  any  are  gathered  together  in 
Ilix  name  (e.  g.  Cone.  Chnlccd.,  JCpist.  ad  Leon., 
A.D.  4/^1  ;  Ctmc.  C(mstantin.  Act.  xvii.  a.d.  081  ; 
C<jnc.  Tolet.  II f.  a  l>.  5:J7  ;  Facund.  Hcjin.,  J)ef. 
Trium  Cfiffitul.  c.  vii. ',  &o.),  and  upon  ilis  in- 
JQDction  to  "  tell  the  Church." 

Such  councils  are  uhuhIIv  classified  somewhat 
as  follows — in  an  order  which  also  tallies  with 
the  chronological  order  in  which  each  class  came 
to  exist : — 

1.  A  coaocil  of  a  single  "purochia,"  or  (in  the 


modern  sense)  diocese,  consisting  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters,  but  with  the  deacons  and  people 
assisting;  which  will  be  here  called  DiocioSAN 
(called  also  Episcopal,  and  in  later  [Frank]  times, 
Civile  =  of  one  city  or  see).  Of  such  synods  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  until  the  3rd  centurv. 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  either  in  a  formal  or  an 
unformal  way,  they  must  have  been  part  of  the 
ordinary  organization  of  the  Church,  at  a  time 
when  each  diocese  consisted  of  the  Christians  of 
a  single  city  in  which  bishop  and  clergy  dwelt, 
with  a  few  country  congregations  only,  gradually 
growing  up, — i.  e.  from  the  very  beginning;  and 
that  they  would  be  recognized  in  canons,  only 
when  the  extent  of  dioceses,  and  other  like  causes, 
rendered  canons  on  the  subject  nece^ary. 

2.  A  council  of  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses, 
i.  e.  a  Provincial  Council,  held  (when  metro- 
politan organization  came  to  exist)  under  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province,  viz.  from  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century,  and  from  that 
time  considered  a  "  perfect "  (reAeio)  synod  of 
the  kind,  only  if  the  metropolitan  were  present 
(r)  (Tu/xTrapecTTi  Koi  6  rrjS  /LiTjTpoTTfiAfCDy,  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  16,  and,  much  later, 
Cone.  Bracar.  II.  A.D.  572,  can.  9).  And  sucli 
councils  were  (with  the  diocesan  synods)  the 
essential  framework,  as  it  were,  and  bond  of  union 
and  of  good  government  in  the  Church  ;  and  be- 
came part  of  its  ordinary  machinery  early  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  probably  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  are  first  mentioned,  of  the  East,  by 
Firmilianus  of  Caesarea  in  Ca])padocia  (Epist.  lb 
ad  Cyprian,  earlier  half  of  3rd  century),  when 
they  regularly  and  of  necessity  ("  necessario  ") 
recurred  in  Asia  once  a  year,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
;  ci[)!ine,  and  of  the  West,  by  St.  Cyprian,  at  the 
'  same  period.  The  "  Councils  of  the  Churches," 
'  however,  are  mentioned  bvTertullian  (De  Pudic. 
X.)  as  if  in  his  time  an  ordinary  church  tribunal, 
which  determined  among  other  things  against  the 
;  canonicity  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias. 
I  3.  A  council  of  the  bishogs  of  a  patriarchate, 
[  or  primacy,  or  exarchate,  i.e.  of  a  diocese  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  the  term  ;  as,  e.g.  a  council  rf/s 
'Ai/aToA.t/ff)s  SioiK'fia'fws  ordained  Flavian  of  An 
tioch,  Cone.  Constant.,  ap.  Theodor.  H.  E.  v.  d; 
called  (as  by  St.  Augustin,  Be  Bapt.  c.  Donat. 
i.  7,  ii.  3)  "Rixnoxis,"  or  national,  or  again 
Plknarium,  and  Universale  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Tolet.  Ill,  A.D.  527,  c.  18),  and  in  Africa 
in  the  4th  century  Universale  Anniver- 
SARIL'M  (e.g.  in  Cone.  Carth.  III.  c.  7);  and 
by  Pope  Symmachus,  speaking  of  a  Roman 
Council  of  the  kind,  Generale.  And  under 
this  head  may  be  reckoned  also:  — i.  The 
early  councils,  assembled  incidentally  and  upon 
emergencies,  and  consisting  of  as  many  bishops 
of  neighbouring  j)rovinces  gathered  together 
as  circumstances  allowed,  such  as  t.  ose  which 
Tertullian  mentions:  "Aguntur  praecepta  })er 
Craecias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  universis 
e'-clesiis,"  &c.,  J^e  .lejun.  xiii.  (implying  that 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  councils  of  the  kind 
in  the  West) ;  or  agsiin,  the  councils  in  Asia  Minor 
and  at  Anchialus,  against  the  Montunists,  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  (Ilefele),  mentioned 
by  KuwjbiuH,  //.  E.  V.  l»j  ;  or  tl  e  various  coun- 
cils respectimj  Easter  in  both  East  and  We.st  in 
the  latter  ^n't  of  the  .same  century  (Euseb. 
//,  E.  V.  24);  whi(;h  are  the  earliest  coiiuvdls 
upon  record,      ii.  The  couucils  of  the  Eastera 
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Church  by  itself,  or  of  the  WcsuM-n  Church  by 
itself,  as  in  tho  4th  cputury.  And  both  these 
classes  were  extraordinary,  and  for  particiilar 
emergencies,  iii.  The  reiriilar  annual  )>riniatial 
councils  (see  Cone.  Constuntin.  a.d.  ;5Hl,  can.  .">), 
as,  e.g.  of  Antioch,  or  more  reniarkal>ly.  of 
Africa :  the  latter  of  which,  ace.  to  Cone. 
Carth'U].  TIT.  A. I).  .iOS.  cans.  2,  7,  41,  4.'),  was 
to  consist  of  tliree  bishops  as  legates  from  each 
African  j)rovince,  e.xcept  that  of  Tripoli,  which 
was  to  send  only  one.  as  havinij  few  bishops, 
thus  admitting  the  ))i-in(iple  of  representation 
under  pressure  of  cinunistances  ;  while  subse- 
quent councils  jierniitted  a  "vicar"  instead  of 
the  bishop  in  per.son  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
{Cone.  Ciirth'U].  IV.  can.  'Jl),  and  enacted  a  divi- 
sion of  the  ifishops  into  "'iluo  vel  tres  turmae," 
each  "turma"  to  attend  in  turn  {dmc.  Curtfuu/.  V. 
can.  10);  and,  lastly,  altered  the  "yearly" 
meeting  into  one  only* '*<iuoties  e.xegerit  cau.sa 
communis"  (Cone.  Miicvit  II.  A. I).  416,  can.  9, 
Cod.  C<in.  Af'ric.  xcv.).  Like  councils  were  (less 
regularly)  held  at  Koin>i  in  the  .")th  century,  as 
e.g.  when  three  delegates  tVom  thn  Sicilian  bishops 
were  directed  by  I'ope  Lio  the  Great  (Epist.  iv. 
c.  71)  to  attend  the  autumnal  synod  of  the  two 
to  be  annually  held  at  flome.  And  occasionally 
elsewhere  also,  as  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul.  National 
councils,  in  later  times  (6th  century  onwards), 
e.g.  in  France,  in  Saxon  England,  and  above  all 
in  Spain,  i»elong,  where  they  were  purely  eccle- 
siastical, to  the  same  class. 

4.  A  council  of  (as  far  as  possible)  the  bishops 
of  the  whole  Church,  Oi.CUMKnical  (first  so 
called  in  Kuseb.  V,  Cunstint.  iii.  6,  and  again  in 
Cone.  Const<tntin.  A.n.  r>Sl),  not  intentionally 
limited  to  specially  the  Roman  world,  but  in- 
cluding all  Cliristians  everywhere,  although  at 
that  period  the  Christian  Church  was  nearly  in- 
cluded in  the  narrower  meaning  ; — "  totiusorbis  " 
(St.  Aug.  Dc  Ildpt.  c.  Dontt.  i.  7),  "  extotoorbe" 
(Snip.  Sev.  ii.),  '7>/cna/-mm  universae  ccclesiae" 
(St.  Aug.  Epist.  1()2),  '■'■  plenitrium  ex  U7iiverso  orbe 
Christudw"  as  distinguished  from  (not  only 
"  provinciarum,"  but)  "  regionum  concilia"  (hi. 
De  liitpt.  c.  Jhinat.  ii.  .>)•  SoTertullian  (as  above 
cited)  speaks  of  "  representatio  totius  Ciiristiani 
nomiuis."  And  Augustin  (De  lUtpt.  c.  I'on'tt. 
vii.  .").'{)  distiuL'uishes  '' i-egionale  "  from  *' ple- 
uarium  concilium,"  and  rests  the  certainty  of  the 
bitter  <ui  the  *'  universalis  ecdesiae  consensio." 
And  this  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  re- 
medy tor  an  extraordinary  emergency,  to  be 
resorted  to  as  seldom  as  po.ssible ;  and  even  when 
necessary,  yet  an  evil  for  the  time,  as  throwing 
everything  into  disturbance, — as  bad  as  a  tempest 
("procella,"  St.  Hilar.  I'e  Sifuocli^).  And  as  it 
was  tirst  possiiile,  so  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
Hrst  thought  ot',  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

To  these  must  be  adiled,  as  matter  of  history, 
althou'^li  ail  nmre  or  less  al>normal  : — 

.").  Till'  Si'ii'oSot  'EfSrjiJioi'fraty  at  Constantinople, 
from  the  A\h  century,  and  again  at  the  various 
cities  where  the  iJoman  empenu's  dwelt,  as  at 
Kome, and  in  one  case  (undei-  Maximu.s)  at  Treves, 
and  agiiin  the  C<<ncilut  TtiUiti,m  luuler  the  Carlo- 
vlngian  eni|»erors,  held  "in  regum  jialatiis;" 
consi>t!ng  in  each  case  of  the  bishojts  who  hap- 
))eued  to  be  at  court.  ^ 

6.  The  mix«'d  national  councils  of  the  Euro- 
ftuMi    Kingdoms,    after    the   ccmversion   of    the 


Franks,  Saxons,  Spaniards,  &c. ;  P/octf a,  Witena- 
gemots,  &c. 

The  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles  (in  Acts 
XV.)  is  a  distinct  precedent,  in  ]»rinciple,  for 
(,'hurch  councils;  as  sjinctioning  the  decision  of 
emergent  controvei-sies  and  matters  of  discipline 
Ijy  common  consultation  of  the  whole  Church 
under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the 
"apostles  and  elders,",  the  bishojis  and  pres- 
byters. It  is  "the  apostles  and  e»ders "  who 
come  together  to  consider  the  matter(Acts  xv.  6). 
Yet  Ttuv  rd  irAf/0os  are  present  (ib.  I'J),  but  as 
listening.  It  is  "  the  apostles  and  elders,  trith 
the  whole  Chuich,"  who  make  the  decree  {ib.  22). 
And  the  best  MSS.  make  that  decree  run  in  the 
name  of  "  the  apostles  and  eldeis"  only,  although 
the  reading  is  no  doubt  uncertain  {ib.  23,  read- 
ing oi  airofTToKoi  /col  ot  Trptafivrtpoi  aSehcpoi). 
The  formal  delii>eration  and  the  decree,  then, 
emauiite  from  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  but  the 
whole  Church,  i.e.  the  iaity  also,  are  consulted. 
In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  find,  e.g. 
the  "  pro])hets  and  teachers"  at  Antioch  sending 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  mis.-sion  ;  yet  St. 
Paul  and  liarnabas  report  (ayit'/yfiXav)  to  an 
"assembly  of  the  Church"  of  Antioch  what 
"God  had  done  with  them  "  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  27); 
St.  Paul  however  at  a  later  time  reporting  pri- 
vately, for  obvious  reasons,  to  James  and  the 
elders  (i/).  xxi.  18).  And  the  same  two  were 
formally  sent  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Church  of  Antioch  {TTpoTrfti<pG(VTis  iiirh  ttjs 
(KKKrjalai),  which  plainly  had  also  appointed 
them  {era^av,  Acts  xv.  2,  3).  In  1  Cor.  v.  4, 
the  Church  of  Corinth  is  represented  as  "  gathered 
together"  to  exercise  discipline.  That  St.  James 
jiresided  at  Jerusalem  naturally  followed  from  his 
odice  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Strictly  speakin;;;, 
the  assembly  over  which  he  presided  was  an 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Jeiusalem  only,  tc 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
And  it  ditlered  from  the  Church  councils  also  in 
the  actual  presence  in  it  of  apostles.  But  this 
ditference  only  strengthens  the  case  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  mutual  deliberation  on  the  jiart  of  the 
Church  collectivtdy  :  tSo^fv  ri^ilu  ytpoutvuis 
S/jLodv/xaSiiv  (Acts  xv.  2.'i).  Other  assemblies  in 
apostolical  times,  mentioned  in  the  Acts — viz. 
Acts  i.  IT),  to  aj)jioint  an  apostle  in  the  place  of 
Judas;  vi.  2,  to  establish  the  diaconate;  ix.  27, 
to  receive  St.  Paul — have  been  miscalled  Aptv- 
stolic  Councils,  by  an  obvious  straining  of  the 
term. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak,  successively, 
of— 

A.  The  ORDER  of  holding  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils ; 

B.  The  COXSTITUENT  MKMBKRS  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Councils ; 

C.  The  AUniOHiTV  assigned  to  such  Councils. 
And,  lastly,  to  add  a  lew  wonls  resj>ecting 

L).  Irrkoular  and  abnormal  a^emblies  akin 
to  Councils. 

A.  Tnder  the  he.nd  of  the  ORDER  of  holding 
ft  council,  we  have  to  consider, — 

I.   T'y  trhoin  councils  vccrc  summoned. 

Diocesan  and  Provincial  Councils  were  sum- 
moned respectively  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  by  the  metro|>olitan  of  the  province  (see 
authorities  in  Bingham),  and  this  after  the  time 
of  Constantine,  as  well  as  before  it.  A  council 
of  two  or  more  provinces  together  would  natu- 
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rally  be  summoned  by  the  senior  metropolitan ; 
the  earlier  councils  of  neighbouring  bishops, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  by  the  leading  bishojjs  of  the  locality,  as, 
e.g.  that  at  Antioch,  which  condemned  Paul  of 
Samosata ;  those  of  a  patriarchate  or  primacy, 
as  e.g.  of  Africa,  by  the  i)atriarch  or  primate. 
The  (Tvvohoi  iv5r]fxov<Tai  of  Constantinople  were 
summoned  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
the  Concilia  I'alatina  by  the  Frank  kings  and 
emperors ;  the  national  councils  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  which  were  as  much  civil  as  ecclesi- 
.'jstical,  by  the  respective  kings.  And  in  these 
last-named  cases  the  royal  permission  or  com- 
mand to  hold  them  is  frequently  mentioned. 
Oecumeuu;al  Councils,  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  wholly  of  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  summoned  by  the  Roman  emperors 
until  the  9th  century  (see  Socrates,  lib.  v.  Prooem.), 
although,  naturally,  upon  consultation  with  the 
chief  bishops  of  the  Church  herself.  After  that 
period,  those  that  have  been  so  called  have  been 
summoned  by  the  popes  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  great  Council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by 
Constantiue  (by  riixr^TiKa  ypdix/maTa  [Euseb.,  V. 
Constant,  iii.  6,  and  cf.  Socrat.  i.  9,  Theodoret,  i. 
9],  which  purport  to  be  given  in  a  Syriac  version 
in  B.  H.  Cowper's  Analecta  Nicaena,  pp.  21-29), 
but  "  ex  sententia  sacerdotum  "  (Rufin,  H.  E.  i. 
1);  and  chiefly,  as  is  plain,  by  the  accounts  of 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  upon  the  advice 
of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  Later  documents, 
of  no  value  in  such  a  point,  viz.  the  Liber  Da- 
masi  and  the  Cone.  Constantin.  a.d.  680,  put 
forward  Pope  Sylvester  as  the  adviser.  The 
Council  of  Constantinoj)le,  A.D.  381,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (Labb.  iv. 
11J.3,  1124);  that  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Kara 
rh  ypd/xixa.  or  e/c  deaTriafiaros,  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  Valentiniaa  111.  (Act.  ia  Mansi,  iv.  1111); 
Pope  Oamasus  concurring  in  the  former,  but 
Eastern  patriarchs  (Meletius  of  Antioch,  Gregory, 
and  his  successor  Nectarius,  of  Constantinople) 
rerilly  "assembling"  it  (even  accordingto  the  Cone. 
Const' mt.  oi"  A.D.  680,  and  see  Vales,  ad  Theodoret. 
//.  E,  V.  9) ;  while  Pope  Celestine  similarly  con- 
curred in  the  latter,  but  (as  is  evident  by  his 
own  letters)  did  not  summon  it  (Acts  of  the 
Co.rn,:il  and  Letters  in  Mansi,  iv.  1226,  1283, 
1291).  The  case  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  4.'>1,  80  far  differs  from  its  predecessors,  that 
the  jxtpe,  Leo  the  Great,  suggested  and  requested 
it  (desiring,  however,  to  have  it  in  Italy),  yet 
subsequently,  and  when  too  late,  desired  its 
postj.onffment  (Leo  M.  Epist.  44,  54-58,  69,  73, 
76,  89-95).  The  application  was  originally 
made  to  Tiieodosius  II.  and  Valentiuian  ill.,  but 
the  council  wag  actually  sunirjioiied  by  Marcian, 
"ex  decreto  pii.^.siiiiorum  InijXM-atorum  Valen- 
tiniani  et  Marciani,"  in  the  words  of  the  council 
Jthflf  (Lihk  iv.  77),  or  in  those  of  Leo,  "ex 
praecepto  Christianorurn  principum  et  consensu 
Apotttolicie  Sedis"  (Leon.  M.  A/nst.  114),  and 
aj;am,  in  Marcian's  words  to  leo  (inter  Leon. 
A//t«./.  73),  "t<j  auctore."  Tiie  2nd  Council  of 
Con^ititntinople,  A.D.  5.'>3,  was  convoked  by 
J««tiDian  (Labb,  v.  4)  after  consultation  with 
Pof*  VigiliuH  and  with  Mennas  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  liut  Vigilius  after  a  time  i)Ut 
Ji'uiHelf  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  council, 
aud  upon  .May  26,  553  was  actually  struck  out 
of  the  diptych*  by  it;  aithoujjh,  after  it*  termi- 


nation, he  retracted,  and  in  the  eiul  of  A.D.  553, 
and  by  a  Constitnium  of  February  23,  A.D.  554, 
accepted  its  decrees.  The  ord  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  680,  was  convoked  by  the 
"j»iissima  jussio"  of  the  Emj)eror  Constantine 
Pogonatus  (Labb.  vi,  608,  6i51),  Pope  Agatho  only 
semling  legates  when  requested,  and  with  them  his 
own  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  a  ])rofession  of 
his  readiness  to  ])ay  "  promptam  obedientiam  "'  to 
the  emperor.  The  5th  of  Coustantinojile,  A.D. 
754  (in  Cave's  reckoning,  the  8th  oecumenical), 
which  condemned  images,  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  Copronymus  aud  Leo  (Labb.  vii. 
397).  The  2nd  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  was  convoked 
by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine 
(Labb.  vii.  661),  at  the  request  of  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  Pope  Adrian  I.;  the  latter,  however,  speaking 
afterwards  of  the  council  (in  his  letter  to  Charle- 
magne) as  summoned  "  secundum  nostram  ordi- 
nationem."  And,  lastly,  the  Emperor  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  called  together  the  4th  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D,  869  (not  acknowledged,  however, 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  which  puts  in  its  place 
that  of  A.D.  879),  after  an  embassy,  sent  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I,,  but  received  aud  answered  by  his 
successor  Adrian  11.  (Labb.  viii.  1313).  The 
Council  of  Sardica,  intended  to  be  oecumenical, 
was  summoned  by  the  Emperoi-s  Constautius  and 
Constans  (Socr.  ii.  20;  Sozom.  iii.  2;  St.Athauas. 
Hist.  Arian.  §  36).  And  the  numberless  smaller 
councils  about  Arianism  were  likewise  sum- 
moned by  the  emperors.  See  the  summary  of 
the  whole  case  in  Andrewes  (Bight  and  Lower 
of  calling  A-semblies,  Sermon:^,  v.  160-165,  and 
Tortura  Torti,  pp.  193,  422,  sq.).  The  case  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  314,  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  It  was  not  a  regular  council  of  any 
portion  of  the  Church,  but  rather  a  selected 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which  the  members 
were  specially  chosen  and  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  mainly  from  Gaul 
(Euseb.  //.  £".  X.  5 ;  Optat.  Hist.  Donat.  p.  181, 
Dupin),  intended  to  be  oecumenical  (the  Emperor 
"assembling  there  a  large  number  of  bishoj)s  from 
different  and  almost  innumerable  parts  of  tlie 
empire,"  Eu.^b.  i6.),  and  actually  called 
"  plenarium,"  and  "  universae  ecclesiae,"  by 
St.  Augustine,  but  not  so  really,  as  neither 
including  all  bishops  nor  any  Eastern  bishops. 
And  its  object  was  to  revise  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  fewer  bishops  held  at  Rome  under 
the  Pope  Melchiades  in  the  previous  year, 
with  which  the  Donatists  were  not  content. 
It  was  sim])ly  an  instance,  tlierefore,  of  that 
which  afterwards  became  a  rule,  viz.  of  the 
Emperor's  assigning  episcopal  judges  to  decide 
an  ecclesiastical  case.  Much  like  it  is  the 
summoning  of  the  Roman  councils  about  Pope 
Symmachus,  two  centuries  later,  by  King  Theo- 
doric. 

The  regular  title  for  the  bishop's  or  metro- 
politan's letters  of  summons  was  Sgiiodicae  or 
Tr<ictoriae  ,(St.  Aug.  E/iist.  217  ad  Victorin.)  ] 
for  the  Emperor's  like  letters,  Sacrae. 
From  the  summons,  we  go  on  to — 
II.  The  tifne  when,  and  the  oro^isions  r.pon 
which,  councils  were  sunmioiusd.  Speaking  liist 
of  those  councils  which  rtfcuncd,  or  won;  meant 
to  re(;ur,  regularly,  we  find  the  f.U'wA  stress  of 
the  canons  to  lie  directed  to  ])r<irAn<ial  CouiiciN, 
ai  being  no  doubt  more  diflicult   to  woforce,  aud 
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also  in  the  interest  of  justice,  such  councils  bein^ 
the  ccuri  of  ;i|>i)eal  frctin  the  (l«.'cisi(ins  of  indi- 
vidual bi.slu>i>s.  In  tlie  time  of  Finnilian  and  of 
(■ypriiiu,  as  said  al)ove,  these  were  habitually 
held  once  a  year;  Firniilian's  words  beiuij  appa- 
rently determined  to  mean  provincial,  not  dio- 
cesan, councils,  by  the  mention  of  ''seniores  et 
praepositi,"  *' jiresbyters  and  bi.hops"  (in  the 
plural).  The  great  Council  of  Nice  (can.  h) 
increased  them  to  twice  in  the  yc;;r,  once  before 
Lent,  once  in  autumu.  And  so  also  the  Apostolic 
Canon  37,  specifying,  however,  the  4th  week 
after  K;ister  and  th.*  I'ith  of  'TTrfpjSfpfToTo?,  i.e. 
October.  And  twice  a  year,  accoidingly,  became 
thenceforward  the  rule  of  what  ought  to  be, 
although  in  actual  fact,  and  by  repeated  con- 
ce.ssii>ns  of  councils,  finally  relaxed  into  once. 
So  Cone.  Antiorh,  a.D.  341,  can.  20  (slightly 
varying  the  days).  Cone.  Clialced.  A.D.  451,  can. 
19;  and  for  Africa,  Couc.  Cirthwj.  II f.  a.D.  397, 
can.  2,  and  V.  can.  7  (fixing  October  21),  and  Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  c.  18;  for  Hpain,  Cone.  Tolct.  IIl.x.D. 
589,  can.  18,  /K  A.D.  633,  can.  3  (fixing  May  20), 
XL  A.D.  675,  can.  15,  XVII.  A.D.  742,  can.  1; 
Eniciit.  A.D.  666,  csin.  7 ;  for  France,  Cone. 
Hcjiens.  A.D.  439,  can.  8  (twice  a  year),  Aaiisic.  I. 
A.D.  441,  can.  89,  Anrei.  II.  A.D.  533,  can.  2, 
Attissiod.  A.D.  578,  can.  7;  and  for  England, 
Cone.  Cd,h;/th.  A.D.  787,  can.  3  (the  title  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  refer  it  to  dioce.san 
councils),  and  before  it.  Cone,  llcrutf.  A.D.  673, 
can.  7,  ordering  a  synod  twice  in  the  year,  but 
in  the  next  sentence  limiting  the  number  to  once, 
viz.  upon  August  1,  at  Clovesho,  on  the  ground 
of  unavoidable  hindrances.  Once  a  year  became, 
indeed,  the  recognized  practice  (but  as  an  un- 
canonical  conce.ssion  to  necessity),  and  is  admitted 
by  (iratian  (^l>ist.  xviii.  c.  16,  189,  2  c),  and  in 
England  by  Lyndwood  (^I'rovine.  lib.  i.  tit.  14); 
as  it  had  been  allowed  much  earlier  by  the 
council  in  'J'rw'lo,  can.  8,  and  by  Co7ic.  Aicoen.  II 
can.  (5.  And  similarly,  Ciregory  the  Great, 
enjoiiiiug  once  a  year  in  Sicily  {Epist.  i.  1),  and 
in  Gaul  {ih.  ix.  1"6),  adds  in  the  latter  case  that 
it  ought  to  be  twice ;  and  enjoins  twice  in  Sar- 
dinia {ih.  iv.  9),  possibly  as  being  an  island  of  no 
great  extent ;  while  in  yet  another  case  (i6.  v. 
54)  he  orders  such  synods  whenever  needed. 
Leo  the  (Jreat,  likewi.se,  a.D.  446,  commands 
synods  twice  a  year  at  The.ssalonica  {F.pi-t.  xiv.), 
but  A.D.  447,  only  once  a  year  at  Rome,  yet  with 
the  addition  that  it  ought  to  bo  twice  («6.  xvi.). 
See  also  Avitus  Vienn.  {E/iist.  80 — "It  ought  to 
be  twice  in  a  year,  would  that  it  were  once  in  two 
years  !  ")  ami  Pope  HormiMlas(A'/  /s^  2.") — *'  If  not 
two,  at  least  one").  Finally,  I'ipin,  A.D.  755  (in 
Cone.  ^  cm.  i>ref.  cans.  2,  4),  renewed  the  in- 
junction «(  two  a  year,  naming  for  them  March  1 
and  Octoiier  1,  but  the  se(t)nd  of  them  to  be 
nttende<l  only  by  the  metrojMilitans  and  certain 
St  h'ctt'd  ( lergy.  Vet,  n  century  after,  the  Cone. 
TuK.  A.D.  859,  can.  7,  is  again  compelled  to  sup- 
plicate that  thoy  might  be  held  once  in  the  year. 
l>iocesan  hvuoils  are  a.ssumed,  in  the  11th 
century  (.JAk/m.s'  tencnJi  SijiukIos,  in  VVilk.  Cone. 
iv.  784),  to  U'  al.NO  held  twice  a  year.  Ami 
Herardus  of  Tours  {C<(/.it.  r.  91)  similarly  com- 
niaiid>  them  to  Ik>  held  twice,  and  each  time  not 
to  li^t  more  than  15  days.  Hut  here,  al.so, 
earlier  rules  .>peak  of  once.  Cone.  Li/ tin.  A.D.  743, 
c.  1  (attiibuted  al.M)  to  Ci>ne.  T«!ii.  X\  fl.  can.  1), 
Sucsaion.  A.D,  744,  c.  2,  St.  Uouiface  {^llpist.  105), 
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Cnpit.  Cur.  M.  VH.  108;  of  which  autnorltK  «, 
however,  the  last  is  busie<t  not  so  much  with  a 
synorl  as  with  ordering  the  clergy  to  give  account 
of  their  acts  and  receive  instructions,  and  bids 
them  go  "  ])er  turmas  et  per  hcbibmiadas "  to 
the  bishojt  {ih.  vi.  16'.).  It  was  the  oihce  of  such 
synods,  among  other  things,  to  promulg.ate  to  the 
diocese  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  syuod.^;  and 
accordingly  we  find  a  provision,  in  Cone.  Tolet. 
XV f.  A.D.  69.3,  Ciin.  7  (and  cf.  al.so  Cuunc.  of  Clove- 
sho, A.D.  747  can.  25,  and  the  nearly  contemporary 
German  Council  under  St.  lionitace,  can.6,in  Had- 
dan  an<l  Stubbs,  iii.  .371,377),  that  a  diocesan  synod 
should  be  belli  within  six  months  at'ter  the  pro- 
vincial one.  We  find  also  abbats  and  j)resbytei*s 
summoned  to  an  annual  synrwl,  sc-metimes  to- 
gether, sometimes  separately  (Cone.  Osccns.  A.D. 
598,  c.  1,  for  Spain  ;  Altissiod.  A.D.  578,  can.  7,  for 
Gaul).  Diocesan  synods  were  at  that  time 
commonly  summoned  about  Lent.  In  ear- 
lier times  still,  e,<j.  that  of  St.  Cyprian,  such 
councils  would  seem  to  have  been  held  whenever 
needed. 

The  primatial  or  patriarchal  synmls  were  in- 
tended to  be  annual,  and  that  of  Africa  w;is  com- 
monly called  Universale  Annirer.farinm.  liut 
the  usual  difficulty  of  procuring  attendance  was 
at  once  te.stified,  and  in  attempt  remeilied,  by 
the  provisions  for  representation  mentioned 
already.  Pope  Hilary  {Kpid.  3)  al.so  orders 
such  synods  once  a  year  in  Gaul.  And  Leo  the 
Great  summons  the  Sicilian  bishops  to  attend  by 
representation  at  one  of  two  such  synotls  annually 
in  Rome  {Epist.  iv.).  But  circumstances  must 
have  .speedily  rendered  such  regular  synods  im- 
po.ssible.  The  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  can.  71, 
seems  to  renew  the  annual  rule.  But  the  2nd 
of  Miicon,  A.D.  585,  can.  20,  made  it  triennial 
("post  trietericum  tempus  omnes  conveniant  ") 
for  Gaul.  And  this  is  the  Tridentine  rule  in 
later  times.  The  Coneilia  Palatina  were  at  first 
occasional,  as  the  kings  or  emj»erors  summoned 
them.  Pipin,  as  above  said,  A.D.  755,  called 
some  council  of  the  kind  twice  in  the  year;  but 
the  actual  pi*actice  remained  irregular.  And 
Cone.  Tnll.  A.D.  859,  can.  7,  asking  for  a  pro- 
vincial council  once  a  year,  asked  also  for  a  pala- 
tine council  once  in  every  two  yeai-s.  Hincmar, 
however,  speaks  of  twice  a  year  as  customary 
("consuetudo  tunc  temporis  erat,"  s[>eaking  of 
"Placita,"  0pp.  If.  211,  s.|.). 

All  these  kinds  of  councils  were  parts  of  the 
ordinary  constitution  of  the  Church,  even  the 
Palatine  councils  being  mixed  up  with  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  And  tho.se  of  them  that  were 
proper  Church  councils  were  needed  at  regular 
times ;  as  required  (according  to  Con'\  Carth.  III. 
can.  2),  "j»ropter  causjxs  ecclesiasticas,  quae  J>d 
perniciem  ))lebium  saei>e  veterascunt,"  although 
their  functions  were  not  restricted  to  ca.ses  of 
di.sci])line  only.  Other  kin<ls  of  couD'  ils  were 
only  occasional  reniedies  for  special  emtrgcncies, 
and  were  hehl  therefore  when  n«  eded.  Of  the 
six  gnninds  usually  enumerated  (i'.//.  by  Hofele) 
for  holding  oecumenical  councils,  seJting  aside 
all  tho.se  that  belong  to  medieval  time.-,  as,  c.(j. 
the  deciding  between  rival  ])opes,  &c.,  there  re- 
m.iiiis,  for  earlier  times,  (»nly  one,  which  is  both 
historically  the  ground  ujK)n  which  the  great 
oecumenical  councils  wore  actually  summoned, 
and  that  a.siigned  by  the  A})Ostolieal  camm  (37) 
for    councils    at   all — 'AvaK0iy4r<ii(fai>   aA.A^Xoif 
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[ot  fir(<TKOiroi]  Tck  Sdy/jLara  rr)S  evtrefieias,  Koi 
ray  i/jLirnrTovaas  €KK\T]aiaffTiKas  avriKoyias 
8ia\v€Ta}<Tav. 

III.  The  place  in  which  councils  were  held, 
when  purely  church  councils,  was  commonly  the 
church  or  some  building  attached  to  the  church  ; 
3.  g.  the  Secretarium  ov  AiaKoviKhv  attached  often 
to  large  churches  (Liberat.  Breriar.  xiii.),  in 
which  kind  of  building  the  3rd  to  the  6th  Coun- 
cils of  Carthage  were  held,  and  others  also  (Du 
Cange  in  v.  becretuiium) ;  or  the  baptistery  or 
^wTiffTrjptou,  wherein  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
for  instance,  A.D.  451,  met  (Labb.  Cone.  iv.  235, 
and  see  Suicer  in  v.  (pcaTLaT-hpiov};  or  the  church 
itself,  as  in  the  Council  of  Toledo  IV.  a.d.  633  ; 
or  again  in  much  later  times  (as  a.d.  879  and 
1165,  at  Constantinople),  the  galleries  or  Kottj- 
XovfjLeva  of  the  church  (Bingh.  VIII.  v.  7).  The 
great  Council  of  Nice  met,  according  to  Euse- 
bius(F.  Constant,  in.  7)  in  an  oIko?  fvKTripios, 
or  as  he  words  it  elsewhere  (ih.  10),  iv  rw  jxeaai- 
Taro)  o'lKt^  riiiiv  $a(Ti\€iwv.  Theodoret  (i.  7)  and 
Sozomen  (i.  19)  determine  this  to  mean  a  royal 
palace.  Valesius,  on  the  contrary  (adloc.  Uuseb.), 
argues  that  it  must  mean  *a  church.  The  words 
of  e.g.  Sozomen  appear  really  to  show,  that  the 
bishops  met  duriug  their  first  sessions  in  a 
church,  but  that  when  the  day  of  decision  arrived, 
and  Constantine  in  person  intended  to  be  present, 
then  they  removed  to  his  palace  ;  which  was 
oIkos  ^leyitXTos,  and  where  the  bishops  sat  on 
seats  along  the  wall,  and  the  emperor  on  a 
throne  in  the  middle.  The  next  four  Oecume- 
nical Councils  were  certainly  held  in  a  church  or 
in  a  building  attached  to  a  church,  respectively 
at  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and 
again  Constantinople  (Jo.  Damaso.  Be  Sac.  Irrtag. 
tract,  iii.,  St.  Cvril.  Alex,  ad  Theodos.  in  Actt. 
Cone.  EjJies.,  Evagr.  H.  E.  ii.  3,  &c.).  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D,  680,  and  the 
supplemental  Trullau  Council  of  a.d.  692,  were 
held  in  the  secretarium  of  the  Imperial  palace, 
called  Tiultus.  The  Council  of  Constantinople 
against  images,  A.D.  754,  was  held,  first  in  the 
imperial  palace  of  Hiera  on  the  shore  opposite 
byzantium,  and  then  in  a  church  in  Constanti- 
nople itself.  Palatine  councils  and  mixed  national 
councils  were  commonly  and  naturally  held  in 
royal  palaces.  In  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.  I.  tab. 
xxxvii.)  is  figured  a  mosaic  of  the  5th  century, 
indicating  a  council,  and  with  a  sug jestus  and 
the  open  CJospels  thereon  in  the  middle,  from  the 
l>a|>ti>tery  at  Ravenna. 

Diocesan  and  provincial  councils  were  held 
naturally  and  ordinarily  in  the  cathedral  and 
metro|iolitan  cities  respectively.  Why  Clovesho 
wa.H  f,t'.\cA.icA  for  the  provincial  councils  of  Saxon 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  absence  of 
any  certainty  as  to  where  Cloveslio  was.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  central  spot,  which  Canterbury 
was  not.  The  outgoing  council  sometimes  named 
tht;  place  for  that  which  was  to  come  next ;  as 
e.g.  C',n/;.  I'olet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  enacts  that 
it  fthall  (U).  So  also  the  place  for  the  first  of 
I'ipins  two  annual  councils  was  fixed  by  him- 
self, liUt  tliat  first  council  determined  the  loca- 
lity of  tlie  H<;coDd.  Cone.  Arausic.  f.  A.D.  441, 
can.  J'J,  forbids  any  council  to  be  dis8oIved  "  sine 
alt<;riuH  conventuH  denyntiatione."  Cone.  Kinerit. 
A.D.  666,  c.  7,  and  Cone.  lold.  iv.  A.i>.  6.''>3, 
can.  3,  leave  it  to  the  ni»'tr«»|K)litan  to  dctcr- 
Hiine  the  ]'Uce,  which  wsw  tlie  Uhual  rule.     The 
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palace  where  king  or  emperor  happened  to  be, 
commonly  decided  the  locality  of  the  Concilia 
Falatina,  as  e.g.  Clichy,  Braine,  Aix-la-Chapellw, 
&c.  The  localities  of  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
were  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  convenience  of  the  emperors. 
Nicaea,  e.g.  was  close  to  the  empei'or's  palace  at 
Nicomedia.  Ephesus  was  a  convenient  seaport, 
with  gi'eat  facilities  of  access  on  account  of  its 
trading  importance,  and  accessible  by  land 
thiough  the  great  road  by  Iconium  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  Howson  and  Conybeare's  St.  Paul, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  80,  sq.  8vo.  edit.).  Chalcedon  was 
close  to  Constantinople,  yet  apart  from  it.  And 
Sardica  again  was  chosen,  in  A.D.  347,  as  a  place 
most  convenient  for  East  and  West  to  meet  in. 

IV.  Provision  at  the  public  expense,  was  also 
made,  both  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bishops  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  for  their  entertainment 
during  the  sessions,  at  any  rate  during  the  period 
of  the  councils  against  the  Arians.  The  former 
was  ordered  by  Constantine  in  the  cases  of  the 
Councils  of  Aries  I.  and  Nice  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x. 
5,  and  V.  Constant,  iv.  6-9,  &c.)  ;  and  is  bitterly 
complained  of,  somewhat  later,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (ffist.  xxi.  fin.),  as  interfering  with 
the  public  system  of  conveyance  to  the  detriment 
of  public  business  and  convenience ;  while  pope 
Liberius  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  council  from  the 
emperor  by  (among  other  motives)  offering  that 
the  bishops  would  waive  the  privilege  and  travel 
at  their  own  expense  (Sozom.  iv.  11),  Of  the  latter 
we  read  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  A.D.  359, 
where  only  three  of  the  British  bishops  accepted 
it,  the  others,  with  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Aquitaine,  declining  it  as  interfering  with  their 
independence  (Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  55). 

V.  The  ceremonial  of  a  council  is  described  in 
respect  to  a  provincial  council,  by  an  oider  of 
Cone.  To'et.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  quoted  and 
abridged,  but  not  quite  accurately,  by  Hefele  (I. 
65,  Engl.  Tr.),  thus : — "  Before  sunset  on  the 
day  appointed,  all  those  who»are  in  the  church 
must  come  out ;  and  all  the  doors  must  be  shut, 
except  the  one  by  which  the  bishops  enter;  and 
at  this  door  all  the  ostiarii  will  station  them- 
selves. The  bishoj)s  will  then  come,  and  take 
their  places  according  to  the  times  of  their  ordi- 
nation. When  they  have  taken  their  places,  the 
elected  priests,  and  after  them  the  deacons, 
['  probabiles,  quos  ordo  poposcerit  interesse,'] 
will  come  in  their  turn  to  take  their  j)li(ces.  The 
priests  sit  behind  the  bishops,  the  deacons  [stand] 
in  front,  and  all  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  Last  of  all,  those  laity  are  introduced, 
whom  the  Council  by  their  election  have  judged 
worthy  of  the  favour.  The  notaries,  wlio  are 
necessary,  are  also  introduced.  [And  the  doors 
are  barred.]  All  keep  silence.  When  the  arch- 
deacon says.  Orate,  all  prosti-ate  themselves  upon 
the  ground.  After  several  moments,  one  of  the 
oldest  bishops  rises  and  recites  a  prayer  in  a  loud 
voice,  during  which  all  the  rest  remain  iipon 
their  knees.  The  prayer  having  been  recited, 
all  answer.  Amen  ;  and  they  rise  when  the  arch- 
deacon say.s,  Erit/ite  ros.  While  all  keep  silent, 
a  deacon,  clad  in  a  white  alb,  brings  into  the 
midst  the  book  of  the  canons,  and  reads  the  rules 
for  the  holding  of  councils.  When  this  is  ended, 
the  metropolitau  gives  an  address,  and  (^alls  (»a 
those  [(resent  to  bring  forward  tiieir  coriiplaints. 
If  a  priest,  a  deacon,  or  a  laymua,  hus  any  uom- 
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plaint  to  make,  he  makes  it  known  to  the  arch- 
dea«;on  of  the  metropolitan  church;  ami  the 
latter,  in  his  turn,  will  brinj;  it  to  the  knowle<ls;e 
of  the  council.  No  bishop  is  to  withdraw  witii- 
out  the  rest ;  and  no  one  is  to  pronoun'O  the 
council  dissidved,  beCore  all  the  business  is  ended." 
The  synod  concluded  with  a  ceremony  similar  to 
that  of  the  opening;  the  metropolitan  then  pro- 
claimed tlie  time  of  celebratiuij  Master  {ih.  can. 
5),  and  that  of  the  meetiui^  of  the  next  synod, 
such  svnods  beinsj  annual  by  can.  •{. 

Prol)al)ly  councils  elsewhere  followed  a  like 
practice  to  those  of  Spain.  The  deacons,  how- 
ever, at  all  times,  did  not  sit  but  stood  {Cone. 
lUiberit.  in  proocm.,  Ojiic.  Tolct.  /.,  liracar.  11.^ 
several  early  Roman  Councils  in  Bingh.  ii.  xix. 
12,  and  St.  Cyprian's  African  Councils),  unless 
they  appeared  as  representing  their  respective 
bi:diops. 

A  ''Modus  tencndi  f^yjiodos  in  AmjUa"  (11th 
cent.  Cutt.  MSS.  C/cop.C.  viii.  fol.  ."Jo,  printed  in 
VVilkins'  Concili'i  iv.  784— 78t)),  supplies  a  like 
althdUijh  later  account  of  a  diocesan  synod. 
After  commanding  such  synods  twice  annually, 
an!  susi)endinsj  contumacious  absentees  for  a 
year,  it  ])roceeds  to  order  the  church  to  be  cleared 
of  all  people,  and  the  doors  closed,  except  one  at 
which  the  ostutrii  avQ  to  be  stationed.  Then,  at 
an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar, 
and  in  solemn  procession  with  crosses  and  litany, 
a  seat  having  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
churcii  witli  relics  lying  upon  it,  and  a  "plena- 
rium,"  i.e.  eitlier  a  complete  missal  or  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  gospels,  and  a  stole,  being 
likewise  placed  thereon,  the  presbyters  are  to 
take  »^heir  seats  according  to  the  times  of  their 
ordination  :  then  the  deacons  are  to  be  admitted, 
but  only  tho.se  who  are  "  probabiles,"  or  "quos 
ordo  poj)oscerit  interesse ; "  then  chosen  laity  ; 
lastly  the  bishop,  or  at  least  his  vicar.  Forms 
of  prayer  are  then  given,  with  benedictions  and 
lessons,  for  three  days,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  right  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  synod. 

From  at  least  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D. 
4:51  (St.  Cyril  Alex,  ad  Thc'  dos.  in  Actt.  Cone. 
F.phcs.\  an  open  copy  of  the  Gosjiels  was  cus- 
tomarily placed  in  the  miilst  on  a  throne  covered 
with  rich  stutfs;  a  precedent  followed  by  other 
Councils,  t'//.  by  that  of  Hattield  under  Abp. 
Theodore,  A.D.  080  ("  j)ropositis  sacrosanctis 
evangeliis  "),  down  even  to  that  of  liasle  (see  also 
the  mo.saic  in  Ciampini  already  referred  to, 
and  Suicer  in  v.  YLvayyiKiov).  St.  Cyprian 
describes  a  council  as  "  considentibus  Dei  sa- 
cerdotibus  et  (dturi  fosito*'  (/'pist.  xlv.).  In 
li)e  Sth  century,  an  image  of  Our  Lord  is  men- 
tioned as  placed  in  the  midst,  by  Theodorus 
Studita ;  and  about  the  same  time  images  of 
saints  likewi.se,  by  Gregory  II.  (A.D.  71.'>-7.'U, 
Kpist.  If.  <id  l.con.  fsaur.).  And  in  similar 
times,  or  lat«'r,  we  find  also  relics  so  placed, 
as  in  the  Mn<l>in  tnu'ndi  .S',/j<«</o,s,  above  quoted. 
Compare  also  the  language  of  Gregorv  the  Great 
{(>l>p.  11.  1-'8H)  in  the  (>th  century,  speak- 
ing of  a  Uoinan  provincial  syn<v|  as  assemided 
*' roram  sanctis.simo  beati  I'etri  corpore,"  dine. 
TuU't.  xi.  A.D.  »37').  can.  1,  pn-hibited  talking  or 
laughing  or  di>order  of  any  kind  in  a  council. 
The  order  of  the  I'.viatino  Councils  is  given  bv 
A«leliiarl,  the  Abbat  of  <Jorbey,  and  will  be  re- 
ii.Mred  to  below  (uudtr  1>). 

Vi.    r/ic  J'rcsid  nt  of  an  «ccleM"!u<ticai  rouDcil 
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was  oT  course,  in  provincial  councils,  the  metro- 
jKilitan  (such  a  council,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
"  ]>erfect  "  without  him,  and  his  presence  became 
crdinarilv  nec.essary  to  the  due  consecration  of  a 
bishop  [liisiioi'] ) ;  in  diocesan  councils,  the 
bishop  or  (in  later  times)  at  least  his  vicar;  in 
])rimatial  or  jiatriarchal,  the  i)rimate  or  patri- 
arch ;  the  chief  bishop  present,  at  those  councils 
which  were  made  up  from  neighbouring  i>ro- 
vinces  (e.ff.  Vitalis  of  Antioch,  at  Ancyra)  ;  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinoj)le,  in  his  crvvoSut 
4p5-niJ.ov<Tai;  kings  or  emperors  in  the  mixed 
national  synods  of  later  date.  At  Aries,  in 
A.D.  M4,  Marinus  Bishop  of  Aries  signs  the 
synodical  letter  first,  <ind  therefore  probably 
presided  in  the  synod  itself;  and  this  probably 
by  a])pointment  of  the  emperor,  just  as  Mel- 
chiades  had  presided  in  the  previou.^i  year  over 
tlie  aljortive  tribunal  assembled  at  Rome.  Id 
the  Oecumenical  synods,  down  to  A.D.  8')9.  the 
emperor,  either  in  person  or  by  a  iT]>resentative, 
exercised  a  kind  of  external  presidency — irph^ 
(vKocr^iiav  is  all  that  Leo  the  Great  allows,  in 
his  synodical  letter  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  401 — in  occupying  the  seat  of  honour  when 
pre.sent,  and  in  regulating  and  enforcing  external 
order  and  the  like.  But  the  presidents  or 
irpSf^poi,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  emperor 
and  from  his  rej)resentative,  and  who  conducted 
the  real  ecclesiastical  business  of  the  council, 
were  either  the  principal  bishops  or  patriarchs, 
or  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs.  At  Nice,  atter 
opening  the  proceedings  in  jierson,  seated  in  the 
place  of  honour,  Constantine.  who  expressly  dis- 
claimed for  himself  the  interfering  with  doct)ine, 
and  called  himself  bishop  only  Ta>i/  iKrhs  rrji 
^/c«A7jrr[oy,  but  the  bishops  themselves,  rufy  eftro), 
napiSiSov  rhu  \6yov  to7s  ttjs  '2vy6Sov  irpof' 
Spots  (Kuseb.  T',  Constnit.  v.  13).  And  these 
irp6(Spoi,  although  not  exj)re.ssly  named,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  list  of  chief  members  of  the 
council  (Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii.  7,  Socr.  i.  13, 
Sozom.  i.  17,  Theo«ioret,  U.  E.  ii.  l.'>).  to  have 
been,  first  and  above  all,  Hosius  of  Corduba, — 
(employed  by  the  emperor  to  manage  the  pre- 
vious abortive  ciuincil  at  Alexandria  [Sozom.  i. 
It)],  jiresent  also  at  Klvira  j^reviously,  and  sub- 
sequently president  at  Sardica ;  see  St.  Athanas. 
Apol.  de  Fw/a  ;  and  that  Hosius  gave  advice 
to  the  em])eror  in  the  Donatist  question  also, 
c.  A.  D.  318,  St.  Aug.  c.  Paniwniun.  i.  8,  ix. 
4.3),  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (styled  Kvptos  in 
the  council,  by  the  Cone.  Micaeu.  itself),  Kusta- 
thius  of  Antio<-h,  (alleged  by  Theodoret  to  have 
addressed  the  oi>ening  speech  to  the  emperor, 
which  however  Sozomen,  and  the  title  of  c.  11 
of  Kuseb.  r.  Const  nt.  iii.,  attribtite  to  Fusebius 
hinvs.'lt",  and  Theodon,'  of  Mopsuestia  to  Alex- 
ander), Macarius  of  .Ferusalem,  and  ^'itus  and 
Vincentius  the  presbvter-legates  of  the  absent 
Bish«»p  of  Rome.  Such  authorities  also  as  .I<.hn 
of  Antioch  and  Nicephorus  (v.  Tillomont,  .Mriu. 
Kivies.  vi.  27'J),  s]>eak  of  Ku>tathius  as  presiding. 
That  Hosius  presided  as  legate  of  the  jvope  (so 
Gelas.  Cyzic,  ab.  A.D.  47»>,  is  commonly  sai<i  to 
athrm.but  he  r»»ally.saysthat  Hosius "occuj»ie<l  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  council,  with 
Vitus  an«l  Vincentius  "  [^jr»\ft»'  rov  rSwov  rov 
TTjj  utyicr-qs  'Pa>uri^  'KwiaKSirov  liK^fCTTfiov  avt^ 
irpKT^vrtpots  Pa'/uTjy  BiVu't'i  Ka\  3iKft'riu<  (Labh. 
ii.  l.'>«>)].  which  is  not  quite  the  same  trtinc:).  i>  di.s- 
tiuctly  contradicted  In'  the  laugu.ige  of  Eusebiun, 
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Socrates,  and  Sozomen.  At  Constantinople,  a.d. 
381,  the  successive  presidents  were  Melotius  of 
Antioch  (no  higher  patriarch  being  at  first  jire- 
sent),  and  on  his  death,  Gregory  of  Nazianzuni 
until  his  resignation,  and  then  Nectarius,  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople.  At  Ephesus,  A.D.  4ol, 
Candidianus,  "  cornes  sacrorum  domesticorum," 
was  the  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  ; 
but  every  one,  "  unless  he  was  a  bishop,"  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor  to  intermeddle 
To7s  iKKKr^criaariKOLS  aKimj-aaiv :  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  at  first  alone,  afterwards  with  the 
Pope's  legates,  presided  ecclesiastically,  Candidian 
indeed  favouring  the  Nestorians.  In  A.D.  451, 
at  Chalcedon,  the  limits  of  imperatorial  inter- 
ference were  less  exactly  kept.  Paschasinus, 
bishop  of  Libybaeum,  the  pope's  legate,  is  re- 
peatedly said  to  have  presided,  and  signs  first, 
and  as  "  synodo  praesidens."  But  Marcian,  in 
person,  presided  over  the  sixth  session,  proposed 
the  questions,  and  conducted  the  business.  And 
his  commissioners,  generally,  "  had  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  midst  before  the  altar-rails,  are 
first  named  in  the  minutes,  took  the  votes, 
arranged  the  order  of  the  business,  and  closed 
the  sessions"  (Hefele,  from  the  Acts).  At  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  553,  neither  Justinian  nor  Pope 
Vigilius  took  a  personal  part,  the  latter  expressly 
refusing  to  join  in  it ;  and  the  xctual  president 
was  Eutychius  of  Constantinople.  In  A.D.  680, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  interfered  even  more  than 
Marcian  in  451;  and  he  is  moreover  expressly 
called  the  president.  But  the  papal  legates  sign 
first,  and  Constantine  only  at  the  end  of  the 
episcopal  signatures,  and  with  the  phrase,  "  Le- 
gimus  et  consentimus."  At  Nice,  in  A.D.  787, 
Tarasius  of  Constantinople  really  conducted  the 
business  of  the  council,  but  the  papal  legates 
sign  before  him ;  and  the  Empress  Irene  and  her 
son  were  present  as  honorary  presidents  in  the 
eighth  and  last  session,  but  bigned  finally  after 
the  signatures  of  the  bishops.  Lastly,  in  A.D. 
8fi9,  the  papal  legates  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  representatives  of  the 
other  patriarchs,  wei*e  practically  the  presidents, 
but  the  legates  alone  are  expressly  so  called  ; 
while  in  the  sixth  and  following  sessions  the 
Emperor  Basil  and  his  two  sons  acted  as  presi- 
dents and  are  so  called,  although  refusing  to 
sign  except  after  the  legates  and  patriarchs 
above  mentioned.  Of  other  synods,  Hosius  pre- 
sided at  Sardica,  A.D.  347  (St.  Athanas.  Hist, 
Arian.,  Sozom.,  ii.  12,  Theodoret,  ff.  E.  ii.  15, 
and  the  Acts  themselves),  the  two  presbyter- 
legates  of  Pope  Julius  signing  after  him,  and 
then  the  Bishop  of  Sardica  itself.  At  the 
Lritri}cinl.ura  of  Ephesus,  A.D,  449,  the  Emperor 
Theodosiuo  gave  the  presidency  to  Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria,  after  refusing  it  to  the  paj)al  legates. 
It  should  be  added,  that  objection  was  taken  to 
the  emperor's  even  sending  a  commi.ssioner  to  the 
Council  of  Tyro.,  a.d.  335  (St.  Athanas.  Apoh;/. 
c.  Arum.  n.  viii.) ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
Ktantiriople,  a.d.  800,  ruled  that  the  emperor 
not  only  need  not  but  ought  not  to  intervene  in 
provincial  synods,  &<;.,  but  only  in  such  as  weie 
f>ecumenical.  Hut  king.s  were  present  continu- 
ally even  in  provincial  HynfKls  in  the  West ;  as 
e.g.  at  Toledo  IV.  and  V.,  A.D.  »;;'.3  and  (;:}H,  at 
the  legatine  councils  in  England,  a.d.  7H7,  in 
Oaul  continually,  and  at  Frankfort  a.d.  794. 
Kui  the  kinj{'»  commi.<isarics  were  at  the  count  ils 


of  Toledo  VIII.  and  IX..  A.D.  G53,  655.  The 
ronionsti'ance  of  Po])e  Julius  to  the  Eastei'n 
bishops  respecting  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
341  —  that  fxT)  Se?  Ttapa  yvoofx-qv  tuu  'Ettj- 
(TKOKov  'Pwfxrjs  Kavovi^dv  ras  (KKKr^aias  (Socr. 
ii.  13,  Sozom.  iii.  9)  —  might  obviously  have 
been  matle  by  any  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
church  not  being  truly  represented  if  any  chief 
bishop  were  passed  over;  and  reads  rather  like 
a  claim,  which  its  maker  felt  it  necessary  to 
press,  there  being  no  doubt  alwut  the  like  right 
of  the  older  and  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  second 
Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  requires  all  the  patri- 
archs (or  their  legates)  for  a  really  oecumenical 
council  (Labb.  vii.  396). 

VII.  The  order  of  Precedence,  and  of  Signa- 
tures, in  a  council,  which  commonly  went  to- 
gether, followed  ordinarily,  in  respect  to  Bishops, 
the  rule  of  priority  of  consecration  (as  e.g.  in 
Africa,  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  86,  Cone.  Milev.  cans. 
13,  14;  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  Greg.  M.  Epist. 
vii.  112  [to  Syagrius,  Bishop  of  Autun],  and  so 
also  in  Spain,  Cone.  Bracar.  I.  a.d.  563,  can.  6, 
and  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  c.  4,  and  [as 
may  be  seen  in  the  signatures  to  charters] 
in  England — see  Counc.  of  Hertford,  A.d.  673, 
can.  8  ;  and  Cone.  Londin.  a.d,  1075,  in  Wilk. 
i.  363).  Here  and  there,  however,  custom 
gave  precedence  to  a  particular  see,  as  in  England 
latterly  to  London,  Durham,  Winchester.  And 
in  an  oecumenical  council,  or  indeed  wherever 
present,  the  bishops  of  the  chief  sees,  who  in 
due  time  became  patriarchs,  took  precedence  of 
all  othei's ;  the  order  oeing  fixed  by  the  council 
in  Trullo,  A.D.  692,  as  1.  Rome,  2.  Constanti- 
nople, 3.  Alexandria,  4.  Antioch,  5.  Jerusalem ; 
the  preceding  general  councils  of  Constantinople 
(can.  3)  and  Chalcedon  (can,  28),  having  raised 
Constantinople  from  a  subordinate  place  to  have 
"  equal  honours  "  with  Rome,  but  to  count  as 
second  (so  also  Justinian,  Novel,  cxxxi.  c.  2). 
Ephesus  and  Caesarea,  as  patriarchates  in  a 
secondary  sense,  followed  the  chief  patriarchs ; 
as  e.g.  in  the  4th  and  6th  o&cumenical  councils. 
Chorepiscopi,  so  long  as  that  office  existed  as  an 
episcopal  office,  either  in  east  or  west — and  again 
the  titular  and  monastic  bishops  of  the  6th  and 
following  centui'ies  (mainly  in  north-western 
Europe) — counted  in  a  council  as  bishops,  xi 
priests  or  deacons  were  present  as  vicars  or 
legates  of  their  respective  bishops,  they  signed, 
in  the  East,  in  the  order  in  which  their  own 
bishop  would  have  signed,  had  he  been  present  ; 
in  the  West,  usually  after  all  the  bishops  pre- 
sent. In  the  1st  council  of  Aries,  however,  tne 
priests  and  deacons,  whom  each  bishop  had  Veen 
desired  to  bring  with  him,  signed  immediately 
after  their  own  bishop  ;  and  the  Pope's  legates 
signed  after  several  of  the  bishops.  In  France 
and  England,  and  in  the  case  'of  the  archimand- 
rites in  Eastern  councils,  the  ubbats,  although  lay- 
men, signed  between  the  bishops  and  priests  (if 
any  signatures  occur  of  the  last  named).  In  Spain, 
as  laymen,  they  signed  at  first  after  the  priests,  but 
afttjrwards  (becoming  [)robal)ly  in  many  instances 
priests  themselves)  they  signed,  as  elsewhere, 
after  the  bishops  and  before  the  priests.  Of  lay 
signatures,  the  emperor  in  the  great  oecumenical 
councils  signed  after  all  the  bishops,  except  in 
A.D.  869,  when  the  empeior  and  his  sons  signed 
ni'\i'.v  the  great  patriarchs  but  before  all  the 
otht'r  bishops.     Imperial  vommiusioners  also  took 
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precederce,  in  the  council  itself,  immp.1iatply 
after  the  patriarchs  oj  their  representatives,  but 
«1i(l  not  sign  the  acts  at  all.  In  the  mixed 
Kuropean  synods,  lay  siijnatures  also  occur. 
Id  Knijlaud  we  have  in  order — king,  archbishop, 
bishops,  dukes,  abbats,  nobles,  presbyters,  niinis- 
tf  i ;  sometimes  abbesses  also;  but,  ot'  course,  in 
mixed  synods  or  rather  witenagemots  only  ;  and 
all  this,  not  in  the  same  onler  always,  for  some- 
times not  onlv  presbvters  but  deacons  sign  before 
the  nobles,  and  abbats  follow  the  pre.-byt'^rs.  At 
Clovesho,  A.i»,  8o;{,  the  bishop,  abbats,  and  pres- 
byters of  each  diocese,  sign  together,  and  in  one 
case  (that  of  Canterbury)  an  archdeacon  also. 
The  list  of  those  present  at  the  IstCouncil  of  Aries, 
A.D.  .'^14,  as  has  been  said,  follows  a  like  order. 
At  Nice  the  signatures,  so  far  as  they  are  pre- 
served, are  of  name  and  see  simply.  At  the 
Council  of  Kphesus,  a.d.  431,  and  thenceforward, 
the  custom  began  of  adding  "  gratia  Christi,"  or 
"Dei  miseratione,''  or  "in  Christi  nomine,"  and 
also  of  adding  to  the  name  such  ei)ithets  as 
minimus,  pecaito/'y  indi(/iius,  huinilis,  &c.  The 
sees  are  omitted  commonly,  but  not  always,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  Frank,  and  in  Spanish  coun- 
cils. The  chief  exceptions  in  Kngland  are 
the  Councils  of  Calchyth,  a.d.  787,  and  Clo- 
vesho, A.I).  SOo,  where  the  sees  are  certainly 
given.  They  occur,  howevei",  more  often  in 
France.  But  as  the  lists  are  commonly  copies, 
the  scribes  are  as  likely  as  not  to  have  added 
the  sees  in  some  instances,  although  this  is 
clearly  not  the  case  in  many.  The  addition 
of  "definiens  (^pitras)  subscripsi,"  belonged  to 
bisho])s  as  such,  and  very  often  occurs,  as  e.g. 
Cone.  Ch  ileal.  A.D. 451,  from  the  r)th  century; 
"  consentiens  subscripsi,"  or  "  consensi  et  sub- 
scripsi," or  '♦  sui)scripsi  "  simply,  being  the  form 
for  others  as  well  as  bishoj)s.  The  Saxon  "  pom- 
positas "  varied  the  form  in  endless  ways,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Kemble's  Cixlex  Dij/loiU'iticus. 
"  Pronuutians  cum  sancta  synodo,"  also  occurs 
in  the  Council  of  Kphesus,  A.D.  4IU. 

V'lII.  The  rotes  were  taken  no  doubt  by  heads, 
from  the  beginning.  The  ])lan  of  voting  by  nation.s, 
the  vote  of  each  nation  being  determined  by  the 
majority  of  individual  votes  within  the  nation 
itself,  was  a  device  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, intended  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the 
council  by  Italian  bishops,  and  was  abandoned 
again  after  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  distinction 
between  V't'i  Jrci-ivn  and  vota  consult  it  iv'i,  the 
former  alnni*  counting  in  the  formal  decisions  of 
the  council,  is  of  modern  date  al.so,  .so  far  as 
the  terms  are  concerned  ;  but  the  presence  at 
councils  of  individuals,  and  of  cla.sses  of  persons, 
for  consultation  but  without  a  vote,  is  of  very 
early  origin  (see  below  under  li),  and  indeed 
may  be  most  probably  said  to  date  from  Apo- 
stolic times. 

IX.  Lastly,  conn«'ils  were  ronfinned,  in  the  case 
of  the  Uecum»'nic.il  Cmincijs,  and  so  as  to  give 
their  det'ices  the  f<»rce  of  law,  by  the  emperors; 
altln>ugh,  r>j  jOiV  (Vusricniitc,  St.  Atii.-inasius's 
(ir<tum  hi)lds  good, — ir<^T#  yap  in  roi)  atttivos 
ilKOvndr,  Toiavra ;  iriir*  Kpiats  ^KKKr^nias  vapii 
/3a<Ti\5u>T  (oxf  Th  Kipos ;  {/list.  A  iitn.  ad 
Monar/i.  §  .^'J,  Opp.  i.  .'{7»»).  Tlie  decrees  of  the 
Niccne  Council  were  enforced  ns  laws  of  the  em- 
pire by  Coni'iantine  (Kuseb.  V.  Cotustunt.  iii. 
17-19;  Sorr.  i.  9;  Gela.>».  Cyzic.  ii.  M,  in 
Mnnsi,  ii.  i)]'.^).     Subscription  to  its   creed  whs 


enforced  on  pain  of  exile  (.Sf>cr.  i.  9;  Rufin,  If.  E. 
i.  h).  That  of  Constantinople,  in  a.d.  381,  re- 
quested and  obtainel  the  legal  confirmation  oi 
Theo<losius  the  Great  (July  .JO,  A.D.  381,  OhI. 
Theipd.  xvi.  I.  3).  Theodosius  II.,  after  much 
hesitation,  confirmed  the  principal  decision  of 
the  Council  of  tpliesus,  A.D.  431  (Hetele),  by 
exiling  Nestorius  and  ordering  Nestorian  writings 
to  be  burnt  (Mansi,  v.  2.'>.%  413,  92<>).  Mar- 
cian's  edicts  are  extant  of  February  7,  March  13, 
July  6  and  28,  A.D.  4.')2,  which  confirm  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  A.D.  4.'>1. 
The  next  four  councils  (in  the  Latin  reckoning) 
of  A.D.  T>'i.\,  G80,  787,  809,  were  either  signed,  or 
(as  in  the  Gth  and  8th)  also  enforced  by  an  edict, 
by  the  emperors  who  respectively  siimmoned 
them.  Councils  also  were  commonly  held  in 
the  various  provinces  to  accept  the  decrees  of  a 
General  Council.  And  in  this  way  the  sanction 
of  the  bishops  of  Kome  was  given  after  som« 
delay  to  the  .second  council  of  Con.stantinojile,  a.d. 
381.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  pope  in  relation  to  th« 
great  Council  of  Nice,  except  by  documents  of  a 
date  and  nature  such  as  to  make  them  worthless 
(Hefele  makes  the  best  of  tluMn,  but  his  own 
statements  are  the  best  refutation  of  his  conclu 
sion).  Leo  the  Great  refused  to  a.ssent  to  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon  respecting  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  while  accepting  the  re<t.  And 
both  that  council  (ap.  Leon.  M.  Epist.  IxxxiT.) 
and  Marcian  (i"*.  Epist.  ex.)  recognize  in  terms 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  pope's  confirma- 
tion;  although  with  special  reference  to  the 
canon  affecting  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Yet,  in  A.D.  .'').53,  Justinian  compelled  the  sub- 
mission of  pope  Vigilius  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople. And  the  canons  of  the  Trullan 
Council,  in  A.D.  ()P2,  were  in  like  manner  forced 
bv  the  emjieror  u|)on  pope  Sergius.  The  General 
Councils,  .so  called,  of  A.D.  G80,  787,  and  H(»9, 
sought  ami  received  the  papal  c<nfirmation. 
For  the  legal  authority  attached  at  various 
j)erio  Is  to  the  canons  of  either  oecumenical  or 
provincial  councils,  see  Canon  Law.  The 
"  Canones  Patrum,"  i.e.,  probably  the  collection 
of  Dionvsius  Kxiguu.s,  were  brought  forward  by 
Theodore,  and  certain  canons  selected  from  them 
accepted  as  specially  needed  for  the  Knglish 
Church,  at  the  Council  of  Hertford,  A.D.  073 
(Had<lan  and  Stubb.s,  iii,  119).  Charlemagne, 
in  his  Capitularies,  dealt  with  ecclesiastical 
laws  as  well  as  civil,  but  consulted  |)ope  .Adrian, 
and  obtained  a  sort  of  enlarged  dxiex  C  nonum 
from  him,  a.d.  774  ;  as  Pipin  had  done  before 
him,  A.D.  747,  with  i>o|>e  Zacharias.  P.ut  the 
royal  authority  gave  legal  force  to  these  laws — 
"a  vestra  atictoritate  firmentur"  (Cnc.  ^fo' 
gunt.  A.D.  813,  in  J'raef.;  and  .so  rejwatedly); 
as  indeed  had  been  the  case  with  Frank  and 
burgundian  kings,  &c.,  before  Pipin  also. 

The  Council  of  Calchyth,  A.D.  81G,  can.  9, 
enacts  that  a  copy  of  deirees  of  coun.  ils  should 
be  t.aken  bv  each  bishop,  with  date  and  n.mies  of 
ar<"hbishop  and  bisl)o|\s  present  ;  and  that 
another  copv  should  be  given  to  any  one  affected 
by  the  il<»creo. 

B.  Su<h  being  (so  to  .«wiy)  the  externals  of  a 
council,  the  next  question  relates  to  its  CONSTI- 

TLM.NT  MKMIlKaS. 

I.  To  speak  first  of  provincial  councils,  there 
c.nn  l>e  no  que-tion  that  hish'tps  were  essentially 
their  members.     The  Apoatolio  Catton  (37)  speaki 
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of  evvoioi  Twi  *'E.in<TK6-iT(i}v  \  the  5th  canon  cf 
Nice,  of  •ir6.vTU}V  rdSu  'ErKr/cciTraji'  rrjs  iiraox'i-o-^-, 
kc. ;  and  simihirly  Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  341, 
can.  20,  and  the  "iOth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which 
describes  also  such  (Tvvohoi  twv  ^EiriaK6ir<t)u  as 
KiKavouKT^^vai ;  and  the  earliest  known  synods 
of  the  kind  (the  earliest  indeed  of  any  kind), 
those  of  Hierapolis  andAnchialus  against  Monta- 
nism,  and  those  held  bv  l^olycrates  about  Easter, 
respectively  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  end 


!  the  priest  of  Antioch,  in  the  council  that  con- 
demned  Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  29); 
,  and  Origen  «t  the  Arabian  synods  that  con- 
!  demned  Ik^ryllus;  and  Barsumas  the  Archiman- 
i  drite  at  the  /Mtrocinium  of  Ephesus,  invited  by 
I  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  ;  and  St.  Athanasius 
I  the  deacon  at  Nice  ;  and  Wilfrid,  still  a  ])resbyter, 
I  at  Whitby.  2.  That  priests  as  well  as  deacons, 
\  Kai  travTas  rovs  r)5iK?ta0ai  vojuLi^ouTas,  i.e.,  lay- 
men also,  are   bid  to  be  present  at  such  synods 


of  the  2nd  century,  consisted  of  bishops,  without  j  in  order  to  bring  forward  complaints  and  obtain 


mentioning  (yet  certainly  without  in  terms  ex 
eluding)  any  one  eli^e  (^Libellns  Synodicus,  and 
Euseb.  V.  16,  24).  See  also  St.  Cyprian  {Epist. 
7o),  St.  Hilary  (^Dc  Syn.  Pmoem.),  St.  Ambrose 
(Epist.  32,  "  audiant  [presbyteri]  cum  populo"), 
St.  Jerome  (Apol.  c.  JRuffin.  lib.  II.),  &c.  &c. 
Moreover,  from  early  times  bishops  but  no 
others  were  compelled  to  attend  such  synods, 
under  penalties  ( suspension  for  a  year )  for 
absence,  or  even  for  coming  late;  and  the  being 
present  in  them  was  a  recognized  and  allowed 
cause  of  non-residence  in  their  dioceses:  e.fj. 
Cone.  Laodie.  c.  a.d,  365,  can.  40 ;  Chalced.  A.D. 
451,  can.  19;  Afjath.  a.d.  506,  can.  35;  Vasens. 
ii.  a.d.  529,  Pref. ;  Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  can.  6; 
Aurel.  ii.  a.d.  533,  can.  1  ;  Arvern.  1.  a.d. 
535,  can.  1 ;  Turon.  ii.  A.D.  567,  can.  1  ;  Eme- 
rit.  A.D.  666,  can.  7  ;  Tolet.  xi.  a.d.  675,  can. 
15:  see  also  Leo  M.  Epist.  vi.  A.d.  444;  and 
Greg.  M.  Epist.  V.  54  (allowing  presbyters  or 
deacons  as  representatives,  if  unavoidable).  In 
the  3rd  century,  however,  as  in  Apostolic  times 
(Acts  XV.),  it  becomes  evident  that  presbyters 
also  took  part  in  such  councils  ("seniores  et 
praepositi,"  Firmilian,  as  before  quoted,  speaking 
for  Asia ;    St.    Cyprian    repeatedly   for  Africa ; 


justice  (Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  341,  can.  20,  and  so 
also  in  the  "  ordo "  above  quoted  from  Cone. 
Tolet.  of  A.D.  633).  3.  That  St.  Cyprian,  for 
instance,  speaks  of  bishops  only  as  the  members 
of  the  synod,  and  this  where  presbyters  had 
been  present  (Hefele),  and  of  presbyters  as 
"  compresbyteri  qui  nobis  assidebant ;  "  while 
bishops  only  voted  in  the  African  council  of 
A.D.  256.  4.  That  in  Cone.  Const<in!in.,  A.D. 
448,  while  the  bishops  signed  with  the  formula 
bpiaas  vircyparpa,  the  archimandrites  omit  the 
bplcras  in  their  signatures.  5.  That,  having 
regard  to  the  judicial  functions  of  such  councils, 
it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  beside 
bishops  could  have  been  appointed  judges  of 
bishops.  On  the  whole,  then — setting  aside  the 
well  known  practice  whereby  priests  (or  deacons) 
signed  and  voted  with  the  bishops  as  representa- 
tives or  vicars  of  their  own  (absent)  bishops,  and 
reserving  also  the  case  of  abbats — it  would 
seem  that  bishops  were  the  proper,  ordinary,  and 
essential  members  of  a  provincial  council ;  but 
that  the  presbyters  as  a  body  were  consulted,  as 
of  right,  down  to  certainly  the  3rd  century,  and 
not  only  continued  to  be  present,  but  were  ad- 
mitted to  subscribe  in  several  instances  in  later 


Euseb.  II.E.  vii.  28,  of  the  Council  of  Antioch    centuries;    but   that   it  must  remain   doubtful 


that  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata  in  A.D.  264  or 
265,  for  Syria  ;  and  the  case  of  Origen,  again,  at 
:he  Arabian  synods  respecting  Beryllus  ;  &c.). 
In  the  Council  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305,  Hefele) 
twenty-six  or  twenty-four  presbyters  "  sat  with" 
the  bishops.  In  that  of  Arlos  I.,  A.D.  314,  each 
bishop  was  directed  to  bring  two  presbyters  with 
him, 'and  some  brought  deacons  also.  A  series 
of  Roman  councils  (a.d.  461,  487,  499,  502,715, 
721)  contained  also  presbyters,  "sitting  with  " 
the  bishops,  and  in  two  cases  "  subscribing  "  with 
them  (Bingh,  ll.  xix.  12);  and  others  might  be 
added,  as  e.  q.  under  Gregory  the  Great  (0pp.  If. 
1288),  "Gregorius  Papa  coram  sanctissimo  beati 
Petn  corpore,  cum  episcopis  omnibus  ac  Romanae 


whether  they  ever  actually  voted  in  a  di^'^sion, 
and  that  the  apparent   inlerence  from  the  evi- 
dence is  rather  against  than  for  their  having  done 
so.     The  presence  of  the  metropolitan  in  a  pro- 
vincial  synod,  as  aboA-9  said,  was  necessary  to 
render  it  a  "  ])erfect  "  synod*    On  the  other  hand, 
the  metropolitan  could  not  act,  exce])t  of  course 
j  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  functions,  apart 
I  from  his  provincial  synod.     Chorepis  opi,  during 
j  the  4th  century  in  the  east,  and  during  the  9th 
I  in  the  west,   in  Fiance,  and   the   monastic  and 
:  titular  bishops  of  north-western  Europe  from  the 
!  6th  century  onwards,  were  treated  as   bishops. 
But  besides  presbyters,  deaeons  and  laj/men  like- 
!  wise    took    part  in    such    synods.      The   usual 


E<;clesiae    presbyteris  residens,  adstantibus  dia-  |  phrase,  both  in  St.  Cyprian  and  in  the  Roman 


conis  et  cuncto  dero."  So  again  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  387,  389,  401  ;  at  Toledo,  A.D.  400 ;  at  Con- 
•lantinople,  A.D.  443  ;  at  liraga,  II.  A.D.  572  ;  and 
the  order  of  holding  a  council  given  above  from 
Cone.  'J'ol't.  iv.  A.D.  633,  as  well  as  the  later 
EngliKh  "ordo,"  also  above  mentionod,  exj)rf?ssly 
provide  for  the  presence  of  ))resbvters.  They 
are  present  also  at  Calchyth,  A.r>.  787,  and 
Cloveshn,  A.D.  803.  And  later  still,  presbyters 
•ubncribe  at   Lyons,  a.d,  830.     At  the   oeciime- 


councils  under  Symmachus  &c.  just  mentioned, 
is,  "adstantibus  diaconis,  cum  stantium  ])lebe" 
(  —  with  the  laity  who  had  not  lapsed,  but  were 
in  full  communion)  ;  and  in  those  Roman  coun- 
cils deacons  subscribe,  and  in  the  same  form  with 
the  bisho[)s  and  jjiesbyters ;  and  St.  Cyprian 
repeatedly  states  that  lie  did  nothing  as  bishop 
without  consulting  all  his  clergy  and  laity  too; 
and  the  order  of  a  council,  drawn  up  at  Toledo, 
A.D.    633,    specifying    ^^  invited    deacons"   and 


uical  councils  of   Ephesus   and   CJhahiedon    they  ^'ehosen    laymen,"   shows   that   these    were  not 

were    pres^-nt,    but  diil    not    subscribe.     Thiee,  supposed  to  come  merely  to  bring  forward  com- 

howftver,  Mubscribe  in  their  own  names  at  ('on-  plaints,  but    to  join    in    consultation.     "  Consi- 

•tantinople,   A.n.  381   CLabb.  ii.  957).     But  then  d<Mitil»us  presbyteris,   adstantibus   di,u;onis  cum 

It  mast   be  added,  1.  That  individual    presbyters  universo    clero,"    is     the     common     phiase     re- 

(and  deacons)  wore   sr-m'-times  Kperinlly    invited  K[i''f;ting  councils  of  5th   centui-y   onw.MvIs,   but 

to  n]t<ii\k  at  Buch  councils    on  acfount  of  thi-ir  without  mention  of  laity  as  a  rule.     Tlieie  wei'o 

p«riM.na|  eminence  an<l  talents  :  as,  e.  7,  Miilchioii,  laymen,  however,  at  Toledo,   a.d   653,   as    thore 
CIIKi8r    A.ST. 
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had  been  at  Tarragona,  a.d.  510,  and  at  the  2nd 
council  of  Orani:fe,  a.d.  529  ;  and  at  tliis  last 
named  council  the  lay  members  also  signed,  al- 
though using  the  vaguer  form,  which,  however, 
tho  bishops  also  used  at  the  same  council,  of 
"consentiens  subscripsi."  And  lay  signatures 
occur  in  other  instances  also,  as  at  the  council 
of  Calthyth,  A.D.  787.  The  *'seniores  plebis " 
also,  who  occur  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  e.g. 
Optatus  (see  Bingh.  ll.  xix.  19),  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  connection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  (Com:,  Ejxion.  a.d. 
817),  "  permits  "  the  i)re.sence  of  laity,  but  it  i.s, 
"  ut  quae  a  solis  pontificibus  ordinanda  sunt,  et 
populus  possit  agnoscere."  At  Lyons  itself, 
however,  A.D.  8;^0,  we  find  not  only  presbyters, 
but  deacons,  laymen,  and  a  chorepiscopus.  The 
signatures  of  emperors  indeed,  or  of  their  com- 
mi.ssioners,  to  oecumenical  synods  ;  the  presence 
of  notaries  at  synods,  who  however  had  doubtless 
no  votes ;  tlie  part  taken  by  kings  in  mixed 
national  svnods ;  the  attendance  of  invited  ex- 
perts (so  to  .say)  as  assessors,  but  without  votes, 
as  of  doctors  of  theology  and  of  canon  law  in 
later  times,  or  of  such  individuals  as  Origen  and 
the  others  above  mentioned,  or,  again,  of  the 
"  magistri  ecclesiae,  qui  canonica  patrura  sta- 
tuta  et  diligerent  et  nossent,"  at  the  council  of 
Hertford,  A.D.  670  (Baod.  If.  E.  iv.  5,  and  cf.  also 
Cone.  Tirracon.  A.D.  516,  c.  13,  &c.), — are  ob- 
viously exceptional  cases,  which  need  no  explana- 
tion. But  the  language  in  which  the  subject  in 
general  is  mentioned,  coupled  with  Apostolic  pre- 
cedent, establishes  two  things, — one,  that  deacons 
and  laity  had  a  right  from  the  beginning  to  a 
certain  status  in  councils ;  the  other,  that  they 
occui)ied  a  distinctly  lower  status  there  than  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  did  ; — and  that  while  there 
is  distinct  proof  of  both  classes  having  been  con- 
sulted and  their  opinions  taken  (so  to  say)  en 
inasse,  no  proof  at  all  exists  that  the  laity,  and 
no  sulbcient  proof  that  the  deacons,  ever  voted 
individually  in  actual  divisions.  The  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  evidence,  as  regards  the  general 
question,  seems  to  be,  that,  as  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  and  in  synods  held  for  that  purpose,  so 
in  provincial  synods  likewise,  the  consent  of  all 
orders  in  the  Church — bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
etnd  laity — was  at  the  first  held  needful,  although 
the  bishops  alone  as  a  rule  discussed  and  voted  ; 
that,  as  the  (Church  increased  in  numbers,  the 
presence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  became  impossible 
as  well  as  mischievous  ;  while  no  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation was  devised  to  meet  the  ditliculty, except 
partially  in  Africa  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the 
ca.se  of  bishops  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  pre- 
sence of  cla.sses  of  mem))ers  who  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  council  naturally  and 
gradually  cea.seil,  and  the  bishops  (or  their  vicars) 
canie  to  constitute  i)rovincial  councils  alone,  even 
presbyters  no  longer  appearing  there.  It  is  to 
be  added,  that  bi.^hops  were  then  in  some  fairly 
real  sense  the  representatives  of  the  diocese, 
which  had  indeed  elo<  ted  them  bishops;  ainl  that 
(again  in  accordance  with  Apostolic  precedent) 
they  are  found  sometimes  giving  account  to  their 
dioce.ses  of  what  they  hail  done  in  councils,  as, 
e.g.,  Kuswbius  after  the  council  of  Nice  at 
Cae.sarea  (cf.  Schalfs  //is/,  of  Christ.  Ch.  i.  ;{;59). 
Late  mtvlieval  Knglish  provincial  councils,  i.  <•., 
convocations,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  .said,  in- 
clade  prcibyters,  are  the  result  of  an  abortive 


political  scheme,  dating  from  Edward  L,  for  tax- 
ing the  clergy ;  the  proper  episcop;il  syno«\ 
gradually  merging  into  the  convention  of  clergy 
then  devised  (see  a  good  account  of  this  in 
Blunt's  Tlieol.  J^viioruirij,  art.  Conroratiorut). 
But  in  Anglo-Saxon  PLngland,  as  in  France  and 
Spain,  the  purely  episcopal  synod  was  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  kept  distinct  from  the  Witenage- 
mot  or  the  Placitum,  even  when  held  at  the  .same 
place  and  time  (see  Thomassin,  il.  iii.  c.  47,  §  1  ; 
and  below,  under  D).  The  councils  of  Hertford 
and  of  Hat<<ield  under  Theodore  were  of  bishops 
only,  as  actual  members  with  votes.  It  is  not 
until  A.D.  787,  that  we  find  laity  also  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  England. 

The  ca.se  of  al>bat£  still  remains.  And  here  we 
find,  in  the  East,  archimandrites,  being  pres- 
byters, present  and  signing  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  448.  In  the  West,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  singular  honour,  that  St.  Benedict, 
being  a  layman,  was  invited  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  to  a  seat  in  a  Romfin  council.  But  from 
the  6th  century  onwards  in  Spain,  and  a  little 
later  in  France,  abbats  formed  a  regul.ir  portion 
of  the  councils,  signing  in  the  former  country  at 
first  after,  and  at  a  later  time  before,  the  priest.s. 
They  sign,  also,  in  France.  In  England  they 
occur  repeatedly,  and  .sometimes  abbesses  also 
(although  Hilda  at  Whitby  is  a  merely  excei>- 
tional  case,  proving  nothing),  but  it  is  either  in 
diocesan  or  in  mixed  synods  [AnHAT,  A»m;ss3, 
until  A.D.  787,  at  the  legatine  councils  of  Cal- 
chyth  and  in  Northunibria,  which  are  signed  by 
abbats  and  lay  nobles  as  well  as  bishops.  So 
also  at  Clovesho  A.D.  803,  bisliops,  abbats,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  sign  in  that  order,  but  by  dio- 
ceses (TIaddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  540,  547).  A.D. 
1075,  Lanfranc  (called  by  a  blunder  Dunstan  in 
Hefele,  i.  23,  Eng.  tr.)  jtuts  them  on  an  et|uality 
with  bishops  in  the  privilege  of  addressing  synods; 
as  was  done  also  at  the  same  time  and  j)lace  with 
the  archdeacons.  In  later  times  they  sat  and 
voted,  just  as  the  bishops  did,  and  are  ruled  to 
have  this  right  by  e.g.  the  councils  of  Basle  and 
Trent. 

II.  The  constituent  members  of  a  diocesan 
council,  were  the  Uishop  and  Presb^jtcrs,  the 
latter  being  bound  by  canon  to  attend  such 
councils,  just  as  the  bishops  were  bound  to 
attend  the  Provincial  Synod;  but  deacons  and 
laity  originally  had  the  right  to  be  present  and 
to  be  consulted,  all  hough  their  actual  right  to  a 
formal  and  individual  vote  is  questionable  at  all 
times,  and,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  certainly  lost 
very  early.  In  later  centuries,  in  Europe, 
abbats  also  were  summoned  with  the  presbyters. 
The  assembly  of  the  presbyters  was  indeed 
the  bishop's  standing  council  [Bishop,  PuiKi?T] 
from  the  beginning:  see  e.g.  Pius  I.  Epist.  II. ; 
Constit.  Apostol.  IL  28;  S.  Ignatius  />i,vsim ;  S. 
Cyprian  repeatedly  ("  Placuit  contrahi  presby- 
terium,  ut  .  .  .  consensu  omnium  statueretur," 
Epist.  46  al.  49:  *'Cum  statuerem  .  .  nihil 
sine  consilio  vestro  [viz.  of  the  clergy],  et  sine 
consensu  plebis,  mea  privata  .sententia  gerere," 
Epist.  6,  ((/.  14,  &c.,  &c.) ;  and  so  at  E}ihesus.  at 
Alexandri.i  in  the  condemnation  of  Ongi^n  and  of 
Ariu.s,  at  K">nie  in  that  of  Novati.in  (Bingh.  II. 
xix.  8);  and  INqn;  Siricius  in  condemning  .loviuian 
(Id.  i6.  11):  and  tor  later  times,  Con<\  (fsccns. 
A.D.  598,  can.  1  ;  I.iftin.  A.D.  743  (Libb.  vi, 
1544),  Utiess.  a.d.  744,  can.   4;    IVrr;.  a.d.  765, 
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can.  8;  Arciat.  vi.  a.d.  813,  can.  4;  Capit. 
Theodulfih.  c.  4 ;  Laws  of  Northumbrian  Priests, 
4-1- ;  Eadgar's  Canons,  3-6.  Abbats  were  also 
sumnioneil,  and  a  journey  to  the  synod  was  an 
allowable  canon  of  absence  from  their  monas- 
teries [Aubat],  Theodore  enacts  that  no 
bishop  shall  compel  them  to  come  (Penitent.  II. 
ii.  3).  In  the  Llandaff  synods  (Lib.  Landav.,  and 
extracts  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  i.),  the 
bishop,  the  three  great  abbats  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  presbyters  (in  one  case,  *'electi  "),  the  deacons, 
and  all  the  derici^  form  the  synod.  But  Spanish 
and  Frank  councils,  above  quoted,  require  the  at- 
tendance of  abbats.  Laity  and  deacons  were  ob- 
viously present  and  were  consulted  as  a  body  both 
in  St.  Cyprian's  time  and  later.  Bishop  Sage,  who 
argues  most  strongly  for  the  negative,  is  plainly 
arguing  against  facts.  But  there  is  always  a 
distinction  drawn,  even  by  St.  Cyprian,  between 
the  cmsilium  of  the  clergy  and  the  consensus  of 
the  plebs  (see  Moberly's  L'ampton  Lectures,  pp. 
119,  305).  The  gradual  changes,  no  doubt, 
which  are  found  in  respect  to  the  people's 
interest  in  the  election  of  Bishops  [Bishops], 
affected  also  their  position  in  councils  called 
for  other  than  elective  purposes. 

III.  Of  Oecumenical  Councils,  as  of  provincial 
ones,  bishops  were  clearly  the  proper  and  essen- 
tial members ;  yet  here  too  presbyters  and  even 
deacons  were  sometimes  present.  At  Nice,  in 
A.D.  325,  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present, 
and  in  great  numbers ;  and  one  deacon  cer- 
tainly, St.  Athanasius,  spoke :  but  there  is  no 
trace  or  probability  of  their  having  voted.  At 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  three  presbyters  occur 
among  the  signatures,  signing  to  all  appearance 
in  their  own  names,  and  intermixed  with  the 
bishops  of  the  province  from  which  they  came. 
But  there  are  many  other  signatures  in  the  list 
of  presbyters  signing  as  representatives  of  bi- 
shops. And  since  the  list  as  it  stands  is  the  work 
of  a  copyist,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  these 
three  also  represented  bishops,  but  that  the  few 
words  at  the  end  of  each  name  indicating  the 
fact  have  been  accidentally  omitted.  At  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.D.  448,  presbyter-archimandrites 
sign  exactly  as  if  they  had  also  voted ;  and  this 
council,  although  itself  not  'oecumenical,  is 
embodied  in  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  At 
Chalcedon  itself  one  presbyter  is  noted  to  have 
spoken;  and  at  the  2nd  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  one 
presbyter  signs,  apparently  in  his  own  name 
(Bingh.  II.  xix.  13,  from  Habert).  But  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind  seem  rather  to  prove  the 
rule,  viz.  that  bishops,  and  bishops  only,  each 
as  representing  his  own  church,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  Oecumenical  Councils. 

C.  The  AUTHORITY  assigned  to  Oecumenical 
Councils  was  hardly  made  the  subject  of  formal 
an«i  systematic  treatment,  until  the  end  of  the 
great  period  of  councils,  viz.  of  the  4th  century. 
It  was  then  limited  in  three  ways.  i.  Their  de- 
crees were  not  unalterable,  in  matters  of  discipline, 
by  a  further  council ;  and  required  external  obe- 
dience but  nothing  more,  as  being  tho.se  of  the 
bighest  church  tribunal,  ii.  Their  office,  doctri- 
nally,  was  not  to  enlarge  the  faith,  but  simply 
to  testify  in  express  and  di.stinct  terms  to  that 
which  had  been  held  implicitly  btifore.  "Quid 
onquam  aliiid  con«:iliorum  decretis  enisa  e.st 
rfccdefiia'],  ui«i  ut  quod  antea  simplicitcr  crede- 
Mtar,  hoc  idem  postea  diligen  ius  croderetur;" 
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and  again,  "  nisi  ut  quod  prius  a  majoribus  sola 
traditione  susceperat,  hoc  delude  posteris  etiam 
per  scripturae  chirographum  consignaret  .... 
non  novum  fidei  sensum  novae  appellationis  pro- 
prietate  signando  "  (Vincent.  Lirin.  Com.inonit.  c, 
xxiii.) ;  and  this,  so  as  to  be  a  "sedula  et  cauta 
depositorum  apud  se  dogmatum  custos,"  without 
any  the  least  change  in  them,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, whether  of  diminution  or  addition  (Id. 
i').).  iii.  They  were  n(5t  held  to  be  formally  in- 
fallible, but  to  possess  an  authority  proportioned 
to  their  universality,  to  be  capable  of  being 
amended  by  subsequent  councils  upon  better  in- 
formation, and  to  be  subordinate  to  Scripture. 
Of  that  which  is  certainly  written  in  the  Bible, 
says  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  a  doctrinal  ques- 
tion, "  omnino  dubitari  et  disceptari  non  possit 
utrum  verum  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,"  but  coun- 
cils may  set  aside  Episcopal  dicta  [St.  Cyprian  is 
the  bishop  specially  intended],  and  national  or 
provincial  councils  must  "  plenariorum  concilio- 
rum  auctoritati,  quae  fiunt  ex  universe  orbe 
Christiano,  sine  uUis  ambagibus  cedere :  ipsaque 
plenaria  saepe  priora  posterioribus  emendari, 
cum  aliquo  experimento  rerum  aperitur  quod 
clausum  erat,  et  cognoscitur  quod  latebat " 
(St.  Aug.  Be  Ba).t.  c.  Donat.  II.  3,  §  4).  And' 
again,  in  Epist.  54,  the  same  St.  Augustin,  set- 
ting canonical  Scripture  first,  places  next  in 
order  universal  customs,  "  non  scripta  sed  tra- 
dita,"  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
enacted  "  vel  ab  ipsis  Apostolis,  vel  plenariis  con- 
ciliis,  quorum  est  in  Ecclesia  saluberrima  aucto- 
ritas,"  instancing  the  observance  of  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost ;  and  then, 
below  these,  mere  national  and  local  customs. 
Again,  in  arguing  against  Maximin  the  Arian, 
St.  Augustin  confines  the  decision  to  Scripture 
testimonies,  bidding  his  opponent  waive  the 
Council  of  Ariminum,  as  he  himself  waives  the 
"prejudication"  of  that  of  Nice.  So  again,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  saying  repeatedly  that  he 
"  quatuor  Concilia  suscipere  et  venerari  sicut 
sancti  Evangelii  quatuor  libros,"  and  that 
"quintum  quoque  Concilium  "  (the  last  held  up. 
to  his  time)  "  pariter  veneror "  (Epist.  i.  25  ;: 
and  see  also,  iii.  10,  iv.  38,  v.  51,  54),  proceeds- 
to  allege  as  his  ground  for  doing  so,  that  thejt 
were  "  universali  constituta  consensu."  St. 
Augustin  indeed  seems  to  consider  the  decision  of 
a  "  plenary  council "  to  be  final,  in  a  matter  of 
discipline,  because  it  is  the  highest  attainable — 
"ultimum  judicium  Ecclesiae  "  -(Epist.  43,  Ad- 
Glor.  et  Eleus.) ;  and  refers  the  Donatists  to  such 
a  council,  as  the  remedy  which  "  adhuc  resta- 
bat,"  to  revise,  and  if  needful  reverse,  the  seur 
tence  already  delivered  by  the  bishops  at  Rom* 
under  the  pope.  The  well-known  passage  in 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  (Kpist.  ad  Procop.  Iv.),  denouncing 
synods  of  bishops  as  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
through  ambition  and  lust  of  contention,  is 
simply  an  argument  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
against  its  use;  yet  proves  certainly,  that  a  council 
per  se  and  a  priori  was  not  held  to  be  infallible. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  general  j)hrase 
commonly  prefixed  to  councils,  "  Sancto  Spiritu 
suggerente,"  and  the  like,  we  find  Socrates  (i  y) 
declaring  that  the  Nicene  fathers  ovSa/j-us  acrro- 
X^'^a*  T^$  iiKrtdfias  ihvvavru,  because  they  were 
eulighteiu'd  virh  rov  0foD  Koi  Trjs  X'^P^'^"^  '"'"•^ 
'Aylov  TlvfUfxaTos  ;  ami  St.  Cyril  (/h:  Trin.  I.) 
calling    their   decre«'s  a    Divine   oracle   (and  so 
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others,  as  e.q.  Isid.  Pelus.  .v.  99,  9f6Q(v  ^fx-rrp€v- 
(rdfTffa);  and  St.  Ambrose,  declaring  that  "  neither 
death  nor  the  sword  could  separate  him  from 
the  Nicene  Council"  (Epist.  xxi.) ;  and  Leo  the 
Great  declaring  repeatedly,  that  the  faith  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon  is  a  first  principle,  from 
which  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  may 
swerve  (Epist.  cv.  cxiv.  &c.  A.l).  4o'2,  453). 
While    Justinian,   who    ordered    all    bishops    to 

.  subscribe  to  the  faith  of'the  first  four  councils, 
lays  down  in  his  Novels  (cxxxi.),  that  tum 
■npoeip-qfjievwy  ayicDf  (rvv6ho}v  (viz.  the  four)  to 
hoyfxara  KaGamp  ray  0€ia$  rpa<^as  5fX<^M*^°^ 
Koi  Tous    Kuv6vas  us  v6fJiovs  (^vXaTTOfxfv.     The 

vjJouucil  of  Chalcedon  again  speaks  of  the  Nicene 
decrees  as  unalterable.  And  Leo  the  Great 
speaks  of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  itself  as  an 
"  irretractabilis   consensus."     And   St.  Ambrose, 

•  of  the  decrees  of  general  councils  as  "hereditary 
seals  which  no  rashness  may  break  "  (^De  Fide 
in.  \h).  In  short,  while  no  one  asserts  that 
such  councils  were  formally  incapable  of  erring, 
the  entire  current  of  church  teaching  assumed 
that  they  had  not  erred  ;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  j)resumptiou  and   of  folly  in   any  part 

•  of  the  church  or  any  individual  Christian  to 
contravene  them  ;  while  both  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
and  possibly  Augustin,  would  allow  to  a  succeed- 
ing council  power  only  to  build  doctrinally  upon 
the  foundation  already  laid  by  its  accepted  pre- 

.  decessors.  The  Provincial  Councils  "  began,"  by 
ventilating  the  question;  the  General  Council 
*'  terminated  "  the  discussion,  by  sealing  as  it  were 

.  and  formally  expressing  the  decision  which  had 
ripened  to  its  proper  and  natural  close  ;  and  this, 

.  on  ♦^he  assumption  that  such  decision  was  .ac- 
cepted "  universali  Ecclesiae  consensione  "  ("  In 
Catholico  regionali  concilio  coepta,  plenario  ter- 
minata,"  and  so  "universali  Ecclesiae  consen- 
sione  roborata,"  St.  Aug.  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  vii. 
53).  And  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  in  requiring  to 
anything  "vere  proprieque  Catholicum,"  that 
"ubique,  semper,  ab  omnibus,  creditum  est" 
(Commo7ut.  c.  2),  obviously  rests  the  certainty  of 
conciliar  decisions  upon  the  acceptance,  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  of  the  whole  church  of  all  times 
(see. Hammond  on  Iferesi/,  sect.  vi.  §  9,  sq.);  but 
refuses  to  allow  that  any  question  so  decided 
can  be  re-opened. 

The  relative  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  a 
general   council,  did  not   emerge   into  a  formal 

,  question  until  long  after  our  jieriod ;  although 
St.  August in's  language  about  I'oj-ie  Molchiades, 
and  about  tlie  dirtu  of  St.  Cyprian,  sufliciently 
shows  what  at  any  rate  his  decision  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  possible  that  the«jucstion  could 
have  Injen  raised  at  that  time. 

Whether  Provincial  Councils  could  entertain 
questions  of  doctrine,  is  also  a  question  not  for- 
mally put  until  very  late  times  in<leed.  That  thev 
did  so  in  point  of  fact  in  earlier  times,  mav  be  seen 
in  a  list  of  instances  in  Palmer,  On  the  Churchy 
IV.  xiii.  1  §  'J.  And  upon  St.  Augustin's  view 
above  (juotod,  it  was  their  proper  otiice  to  venti- 
l.ite  sucii  (jue.stions,  and  as  it  were  ripen  them 
for  the  final  dcti-rmination  of  the  ()ecumenic4il 
Council.  Thfir  authority,  of  course,  like  that 
i.I  diocesan  synois,  was  in  pro|>orti(in  to  their 
numbers  and  character,  and  to  their  subsequent 
r.cr<ptance  by  the  Church  nt  large. 

The  C^hurch,  speaking  generally,  has  accepted 
absolutely  the  jirst.six  ()»:cumeQical  Council^— of 


Nice,  A.D.  321 ;  Constantinople.  A.D.381 ;  Kphesui, 
A.D.  431  ;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  ;  Constantinople, 
A.D.  553  ;  Constantinople  again,  A.D.  680.  Where 
the  first  four  are  s{>oken  of  especially,  it  is,  com- 
monly, either  in  order  to  parallel  them  with  the 
four  Gosjiels  (as  aj.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
adds  that  he  equally  venerates  the  5tlj,  the  last 
then  held),  or  because  the  Fathers  or  others  who 
speak  of  them  lived  before  the  5th  was  held 
(<?.'/•  Theodohius  Coenobiarcha,  in  Baron,  in  an. 
511,  no.  33,  from  St.  Cyril  and  Suidas, — "Si 
quis  quatuor  sanctas  synodos  non  tanti  esse  exis- 
timat  quanti  quatuor  evangelia,  sit  anathema  "), 
or,  lastly,  because  the  5th  and  Othare  taken  to  be 
as  it  were  supplementary  to  the  3rd  and  4th. 
So  Cone.  Latcran.  A.D.  649,  cans.  18,  19,  accepts 
the  five  councils  already  then  held,  as  being  all 
there  were.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
acce})t  a  7th,  viz.  the  Council  of  Nice  in  favour 
of  images,  A.D.  787  (rejected  by  the  Western 
Council  at  P'ranktort,  a.d.  794,  and  by  th« 
English  Church  of  the  same  date ; — see  Iladdan 
and  Stubbs,  III.  468,  481) ;  the  Greek  Church, 
however,  fluctuating  considerably  in  the  point, 
accepting  it  A.D.  842,  when  the  KvpiaK^ 
T7JS  'OpQoho^ias  was  appointed  to  celebrat* 
the  seven  Oecumenical  Councils,  yet  still  hesi- 
tating in  A.D.  863,  but  finally  recognizing  it  in 
A.D.  879  (see  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  P.  IV.  c. 
X.  §  4).  Pope  Adrian  accepted  it.  The  previous 
Iconoclast  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  754, 
is  called  the  8th  Oecumenical  by  Cave,  who 
counts  the  Trullan  or  Quiuisext  Council  of  A.D. 
692  as  the  7th.  An  8th  Oecumenical,  viz.  of 
A.D.  869,  at  Constantinople,  which  deposed  Pho- 
tius,  is  accepted  as  the  next  by  Roman  Theolo- 
gians. That  of  A.D.  879,  which  restored  him, 
is  called  the  8th  by  most  of  those  of  the  East 
(Cave).  The  subsequent  W^estern  (so  called) 
Oecumenical  Councils  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  even  in  the  9th  century,  popes 
still  spoke  of  the  six  General  Councils,  as  e.g. 
Nicholas  I.,  A.D.  859,  and  A.D.  863  or  866 ; 
Adrian  I.,  A.D.  871  (see  Palmer  as  above).  The 
English  Church  accepted  the  fii-st  five,  and  also  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  A.D.  649,  re- 
specting the  Moriothelites,  which  likewise  accepted 
the  five;  and  declared  her  own  orthodoxy  about 
Monothelitism  with  a  view  to  the  6th  General 
Council  of  A.D.  680,  then  impending,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Hatfield,  A.D.  680  (Haddan  and  Stubbs  IlL 
141,  sq.).  And  Wilfrid  had  similarly  jirofessdl 
orthodoxy  in  reference  to  Monothelite  views  at 
Rome  itself  in  the  same  year,  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
lish, Scots,  and  Picts  (ib.  140).  The  legatine 
Councils  of  Calchyth  and  in  Northumbria,  A.D. 
787,  accepted  the  six  General  Councils  (can.  i. 
ib.  448).  The  canons  of  Aelfric,  A.D.  957,  ac- 
cept the  first  four,  as  "the  four  books  of  Christ,** 
and  a.s  having  extinguished  heresy,  but  add  that 
"  manv  svno<ls  had  been  hehl  since,  but  theM 
were  the' chief"  (cnn.  33,  Wilk.  I.  2r>4).  The 
seventh  General  Council  so  cjille<l,  of  A.D.  787, 
was,  as  above  said,  not  accepted  by  the  Eogliiih 
Church. 

As  n  judicial  body,  the  Provincial  Council  w«f 
at  fii>t  the  ultimate  tribunal.  An  appeal  from 
it  to  a  larger  council  gradually  became  recojf* 
nized  ;  as  at  Cotur.  Antioch.  a.d.  341.  The  appeiU 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  to  the 
Patriarch    of    Rome,    wait    of    later   date    still 
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[Appeal].  Cone.  Arvem.  I.  a.d.  535,  can.  1, 
eaacts,  that  in  such  councils  no  bishop  shall  pre- 
sume to  introduce  any  business,  until  all  causes 
are  determined  which  pertain  "ad  emendationem 
vitae,  ad  severitatem  regulae,  ad  animae  remedia." 

For  the  office  of  diocesan  and  provincial  synods 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  see  Bishops. 

D.  Oi  IRREGULAR  couucils,  a  few  words  must 
be  said.     And  first  of — 

I.  The  avvohot.  iv^-qfxovaai,  as  e.g.  that  of 
Constantinople  A.D.  536  under  Mennas,  which  is 
expressly  so  called,  and  at  which  also  a  letter  was 
read  from  a  similar  meeting — irapd.  tcSu  cVStj- 
fiovvTwv  'ETrLaKdwuv — so.  from  the  bishops  of 
the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  at  Constantinople. 
Justinian,  although  passing  a  law  against 
bishops  coming  to  Constantinople  without  the 
emperor's  command  or  leave  (^De  Episc.  e:  Cleric. 
lib.  i.  kg.  42),  yet  frequently  consulted  and  em- 
ployed such  synods.  Bishops  only,  however, 
constituted  them,  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
))atriarchs  summoned  them.  II.  The  Frank 
Concilia  Palatitia,  on  the  contraiy,  consisted  of 
both  bishops  and  nobles,  under  the  presidency 
of  king  or  emperor ;  as  did  also  the  Witenage- 
mots  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel.  Yet 
the  "  synod  "  of  bishops  is  distinguished,  as  a  se- 
parate assembly  for  purely  ecclesiastical  matters, 
from  the  "  placitum "  or  ''  conventus,"  as  e.g. 
at  Cone.  Liptin.  a.d.  743,  the  latter  of  the  two 
consisting  of  bishops,  nobles,  presbyters,  and  ab- 
bats.  So  also  in  Spain  :  where  e.g.  Cone.  Tolet.  iv. 
A.D.  633  can.  75,  which  was  a  national  Spanish 
Council,  especially  characterizes  its  decree,  even 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  as  "  ponti- 
ficale  decretum,"  In  England,  while  bishops 
and  nobles  constituted  the  Witenagemot,  Pro- 
vincial Councils,  as  at  Hertford  and  Hatfield, 
consisted  of  the  clergy  only.  The  king  came  in 
time  to  be  usually  present;  and  larger  excep- 
tions occur  in  later  times,  as  e.g.  at  the  Council 
of  Calchyth,  A.D.  787,  at  which  lay  nobles  were 
present  as  well  as  the  king.  In  Carlovingian 
France,  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  terms  in  Abbot 
Adelhard's  Ordo  Falatii  (ap.  Hincmar.  0pp.  ii. 
214): — "  Utraquc  autem  seniorum  susceptacula 
[reception  rooms  for  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Palatine  Councils]  sic  in  duobus  divisa  erant,  ut 
pnmo  omnes  Episcopi,  Abbates,  vel  hujusmodi 
honorificentiores  clerici,  absque  ulla  laicorum 
cominixtione  congiegarentur  :  similiter  comites 
veUhujusmodi  pnncipes  sibimet  honorificabiliter  a 
cetera  multitudine  primo  mane  segregarentur, 
quousque  tempuu  sive  praesente  sive  absente 
Kege  occurreront :  et  tunc  praedicti  seniores 
more  solito,  Clerici  ad  suam,  Laici  vero  ad  suam 
coDstitutam  cnriam,  subselliis  similiter  honorifi- 
cabiliter praeparatis,  convocarentur :  qui  cum 
separati  a  ceteris  es.sent,  in  eorum  manebat  i)Otcs- 
tate,  quando  simul  vel  quandoseparati  re.siderent, 
prout  eos  tractandae  causae  qualitas  clocebat, 
tive  de  hpiritalibus  sive  de  saecularibus  seu 
etiam  conunixtis:  similiter  si  propter  (|uamlibet 
vc.ncc-adi  vel  investignndi  causam  qu<;Tiicuu(|ue 
convfKiare  voluis.sent,  et  re  comjHjrta  discederot, 
in  eorum  voluntate  manobat.  Haec  interim  de 
his  que  eirt  a  Kege  ad  tract.iiidum  j))oponebantur." 
III.  There  occur,  besirles  tbe.se,  a  f<;w  exceptional 
casex,  an  e.y.  the  ConCercnce  at  Whitby,  A.D.  664, 
which  cjin  hanlly  be  called  a  council  in  the  propel 
Miue.     But  these  need  not  b«  here  dwelt  upon. 
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[Thomassin ;  Van  Espen ;  Richerius,  Hist. 
Cone.  General.  ;  the  older  collections,  as  Crabbe's  ; 
Labbe'  and  Cossart,  Harduin,  Mansi ;  and  in 
each  country,  special  writers  upon  their  ov/n  na- 
tional councils,  as  for  England,  Spelman,  Wilkins, 
Landon,  Haddan  and  Stubbs ;  for  Spain,  Loaisa, 
Catalani ;  for  France,  Sirmond ;  for  Germany, 
Harzheim ;  Salmon,  Mitudes  sur  les  ConcHes ; 
Hefele,  Concilien-Geschichte ;  Pusey,  On  the 
Councils ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt. ;  Bingham ;  Mar- 
tigny.]  A.  W.  H. 

COURIER.    [Cursor.] 

COUSINS,  MARRIAGE  OF.  [Cousins- 
German  :  Marriage.] 

COUSINS-GERMAN.  No  prohibition 
against  the  intermarriage  of  cousins-germ  an  is 
contained  or  implied  in  Leviticus  xviii.  or  Deu- 
teronomy xxvii.,  nor  can  any  such  be  inferred 
from  any  other  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a 
direct  sanction  is,  on  the  contrary,  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  instance  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  who  "  were  married  to  their  father's 
brother's  sons"  (Numb,  xxxvi.  11).  Nor  does 
any  such  prohibition  occur  in  the  monuments  of 
early  Christianity.  If  we  take  the  so-called 
Apostolical  canons  to  represent  the  customs  of 
the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council,  325, 
neither  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  ancient  version  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  given  in  Cotelerius' 
"  Patres  Apostolici,"  is  such  a  connection  men- 
tioned in  the  canon  (c.  15,  otherwise  10),  which 
forbids  clerical  orders  to  one  who  has  married 
two  sisters,  or  a  niece  (d5eA</)i5V>  rendered  in 
the  Latin  fliam  fratris).  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  version  by  Haloander,  which 
is  usually  included  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  the  same 
canon  (numbered  18)  contains  instead  the  larger 
term  consobrinam,  usually  rendered  "  cousin  " — a 
palpable  tampering  with  the  text  to  meet  later 
ecclesiastical  usage.  At  any  rate  Martene 
{De  ant.  Eecles.  Hit.  bk.  i.  c.  ix.)  admits. that, 
till  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  marriages  be- 
tween cousins-german  were  allowed  by  the 
Church.  It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the 
disHivour  with  which  the  Church,  especially  the 
Western  one,  came  to  look  upon  cousins'  marri- 
ages was  rather  borrowed  from  Roman  feeling 
than  from  Jewish.  It  is  certain  that  marriage 
between  cousins-german  was  not  practised  in 
early  times  by  the  Romans,  although,  indeed,  it 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
enij.iro,  since  we  find  Vitellius  adducing  the 
fact  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  this 
respect  in  order  to  justify  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  the  emperor  Claudius  and  his 
niece,  the  younger  Agrippina  (Tac.  Ann.  bk.  xii. 
c.  6).  The  juri  ts  of  the  Di.est  do  not,  howcAer, 
look  upon  first  cousins' marriages  with  disfavour, 
as  apjjears  by  Paulus  quoting,  with  aj)proval,  an 
ojjinion  of  Pomponiu.s,  thr.t  if  a  man  h.ave  a 
grandson  by  one  .son  and  a  granddaughter  by 
another,  they  may  iuterrnarry  by  his  sole  autho- 
rity (^iHg.  x.viii.  §  ii.  1.  3).  In  tiie  latter  pai  t  of 
the  4th  century,  indeed,  Theodosius,  by  a  law  (-f 
which  the  text  is  lost,  foi'bad  these  unions,  except 
under  sjiecial  permission;  and  a  letter  of  Am- 
brose (who  indeed  is  .suspected  to  have  advised 
the  prohibition)  to  Paternus,  r<'fers  both  to  tiie 
law  and  to  its  relaxations  in  special  c.isef  (A/>.  66). 
Augustine  also,  in  his  ('ity  oj  God  (bk.  15,  c.  16) 
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fays  that  such  marriages,  though  not  prohibited 
b\  tlie  Divine  law,  were  rare  by  c-ustum,  even 
when  not  y(*t  prohibited  by  the  human  law; 
*'  but  who  can  doubt  that  in  our  time  the  mar- 
riages even  of  cousins  were  more  fitly  (honotius) 
prohibited?"  And  the  law  is  likewise  alluded 
to  by  Libanius,  in  his  oration  on  Purveyances 
(■n-fpl  rciiv  a-yyapuwv),  A  constitution  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  39G  (Cod.  Thcod.  bk,  iii. 
t.  xii.  1.  3),  confirms  the  law,  assimilating  the 
marriage  with  a  cousin  to  that  with  a  niece,  and 
declaring  that,  though  the  man  may  retain  his 
fortune  during  his  life,  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  have  either  wife  or  children,  and  can  neither 
give  nor  leave  anything  to  them  even  through  a 
third  person.  \i  there  be  a  dos,  it  must  go  to 
the  imperial  exchequer;  it  cannot  be  bequeathed 
to  strangers,  but  must  go  to  the  next  of  kin, 
except  such  as  may  have  taken  part  in  or 
alvised  tlie  marriage.  Another  law,  of  the  same 
emperor,  indeed  (^ih.  t.  x.),  maintains  the  right 
of  i)raying  for  a  dispensation  (this  is  a  text 
Bingham  has  strangely  misunderstood),  and  a 
third  one  (a.d.  40."j),  which  took  its  i)lace  per- 
manently in  Justinian's  Code,  swept  the  prohi- 
bition away.  Professing  to  "  revoke  the  autho- 
rity of  the  old  law,"  it  declares  the  marriage  of 
cousins-german,  whether  born  of  two  brothers 
or  two  sisters,  or  of  a  brother  and  sister,  to  be 
lawful,  and  their  issue  to  be  capable  of  inherit- 
ing (Cot/e,  bk.  V.  t.  iv.  1.  19). 

Narrower  views,  however,  prevailed  in  the 
West,  and  in  Italy  jiarticularly,  to  that  extent 
that  we  might  almost  suppose  the  Theodosian 
legislation  to  have  remained  unrevoked.  In  the 
Formularium  of  Cassiodore,  under  the  Ostro- 
gothic  King  Theodoric  (end  of  5th  century),  we 
find  a  text  implying  its  subsistence,  since  it  is 
that  of  a  state  privilege  legalizing  such  unions — 
the  46th  Formula  of  the  2nd  part  being  one  "  by 
w  hich  a  cousin  may  become  a  lawful  wife."  And 
the  "Lex  Komana,"  supposed  to  represent  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  population  under  the  Lom- 
bard rule,  expressly  reckons  marriage  with  a 
cousin  as  incestuous  (bk.  iii.  t.  12),  Finally,  a 
capitulary  of  Arubis,  Prince  of  Bencvento,  who 
usurped  the  fief  after  the  death  of  Desiderius,  the 
last  Lombard  king  (a.d.  374),  seems  to  prohibit 
— ns  in  the  earliest  constitution  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  on  the  subject — all  donations  bv  a 
father  to  his  children  by  such  a  marriage  (c.  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lombard  laws  themselves 
exliibit  no  restraint  on  cousins'  marriages;  and 
it  appears  clear  that,  whether  the  Theodosian 
legislation  in  the  matter  were  inspired  or  nut  by 
the  clergy,  it  was  by  the  clergy  that  its  spirit 
was  preserved. 

We  need  not  indeed  rely  as  an  authority  on  an 
.-illeged  decree  on  consanguinity  by  Pope  Fabian 
(  .'•"•8-52),  to  be  found  in  Gratian,  allowing  mar- 
r;.tges  within  the  ^th  degree,  and  leaving  those 
ill    the  4th   undisturbeil ;    nor  on  one  of  Pope 
.lulius  I.  (a.d.  33(J-52),   in   the  same  collection, 
forl'i  Iding   m.irriages  within   the  7th  degree  of 
cc  nsanguinity ;  nor  on  an  alleged   canon   to  the 
same  elfcct  of  the  Ist  Council  of  Lvons,  a.d.  517, 
to  be  found  in  liouchard  (c.  lii).     \\\\{  the  Coun-  i 
cil  of  Agde,  in  50G,  declared  incestuous  the  mar-  I 
ri:'.ge    »ith    an    uncle's   daugliter  or  any  other 
kinswoman,    the   partie.s    to  remain  among   the  \ 
catenhumens    till    they    had    made    amends,    al- 
though existing  marriage*  wero  ni-t   to  be  dis- 
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solved  (c.  Gl);  an  injunction  repeated  by  th« 
Council  of  Epaofie,  517  (c.  30),  and  substantially 
by  the  3rd  Council  of  Orle;tns,  §  38.  and  by  the 
Council  of  Auxerre,  578,  which  forbad  even  the 
marriage  of  second  cou.sins  (c.  31);  see  also  the 
3rd  Council  of  Paris,  about  557,  c.  4,  and  the 
2nd  Council  of  Tours,  567,  c.  51.  We  need, 
again,  lay  no  stress  on  an  alleged  ca^on  without 
a  distinctive  number,  quoted  by  Ivo  as  from  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  -511,  imposing 
for  penance,  in  respect  of  such  marriages,  a 
twelvemonth's  exclusion  from  church  (during 
which  the  parties  are  to  feed  only  on  breaci, 
water,  and  salt,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays), 
abstinence  during  life,  and  a  prohibition  to  marry 
— a  regulation  savouring  altogether  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  period. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-603),  whilst 
recognizing  that  the  law  of  the  Church  was 
upon  this  point  in  opposition  with  the  civil  law, 
sought  to  base  the  prohibition,  in  part  at  least, 
on  a  physiological  reason.  In  an  "exposition  of 
diverse  things,"  in  answer  to  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury, which  forms  the  31st  in  the  r2th  booh 
of  his  collected  letters — a  most  valuable  repertory 
of  facts  as  well  for  the  social  as  for  the  Church 
history  of  the  period — he  says  (c.  5)  that  "some 
earthly  law  in  the  Roman  empire"  (he  is  tri- 
dently  alluding  to  the  Constitution  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  before  referred  to)  allows  marriage 
between  the  son  and  daughter  of  a  brother  and 
sister  or  of  two  sisters  [or  brothers];  but  "we 
have  learnt  by  experience  that  from  such  a 
marriage  no  issue  can  proceed;"  besides  that, 
the  "holy  law"  forbids  the  uncovering  of  a 
kinswoman's  nakedness.  (See  also  Bede,  Jlist. 
Eccles.  i.  27.)  A  wide  experience  shows  how  rash 
is  the  former  assertion ;  whilst  it  is  clear  that  so 
far  from  the  "holy  law"  of  the  Old  Testament 
forbidding  generally  intermarriage  amongst  kins- 
men, the  whole  fabric  of  Jewish  society,  in  its 
separation  from  the  heathen,  in  its  distinction 
between  the  tribes  themselves,  is  based  upon  it. 
Cousins'  marriages  were,  however,  forbidilen  some 
years  after  Gregory's  death,  by  the  5th  Council 
of  Paris,  a.d.  615  (c.  14). 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  we  find 
marriage  with  an  uncle's  daughter  condemned 
by  tlie  Eastern  Church  itself  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  Trullo,  691,  and  separation 
of  the  parties  ordered  (c.  54).  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  the  canons  of  a  council  held  in 
Britain  under  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (end  of  7th  century),  it  is  stated  that, 
"according  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  lawful  to  marry 
in  the  3r(i  degree,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law — 
in  the  5th,  according  to  the  Romans — yet  they 
do  not  dissolve  the  marriage  when  it  has  taken 
place"  (c.  24,  and  see  also  139),  and  the  Roman 
rule  is  enacted  in  a  later  canon  (108),  which 
would  seem  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  genuineness 
of  tlie  Trullan  canon,  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.  The  A"xcrr/>,'(/,  attributed  to  Egbert 
of  York,  make  it  the  rule  that  marriages  are 
permitted  in  the  5th  degree,  the  parties  not  to 
be  separated  in  the  4th,  but  to  be  FojKirated 
in  the  3rd  (bk.  ii.  c.  28).  Subetantially.  first 
cousins'  marriages  seem  for  some  considerabU 
time,  when  once  solemnized,  to  have  l)eeo 
tolemted.  Thus  Gregory  II.  (714-30),  in  a  long 
letter  {Ep.  13)  to  Boniface,  replying  to  various 
questions,  whilst  stating  that  he  allows  marriage! 
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after  the  4th  degree  (c.  i.),  does  not  expressly 
coQdemn  those  in  the  4th.  This,  however,  is 
now  repeatedly  done  by  councils  and  by  popes ; 
in  the  1st  Council  of  Rome  against  unlawful 
marriages,  721  (c.  4)  ;  by  Gregory  III.  731-41, 
in  his  excerpts  from  the  fathers  and  the  canons 
Co.  11);  in  the  Synod  of  Metz,  753  (c.  1),  which, 
for  the  first  time  enacts  corporal  punishment — 
the  guilty  party,  if  without  money,  being  a 
slave  or  freedman,  to  be  well  beaten,  and  if  an 
ecclesiastical  person  of  mean  condition,  to  be 
beaten  or  sent  to  jail :  in  the  6th  Council  of 
Aries,  813  (c.  11);  and  that  of  Mayence  in  the 
same  year  (c.  54). 

We  have  now  to  see  the  influence  of  the  cleri- 
cal view  on  civil  legislation  in  respect  of  first 
cousins'  marriages  after  the  barbaric  invasions. 
With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  peculiarities  of 
w^hose  legislation  on  this  head  have  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  the  only  barbaric  code  in  which 
we  find  a  prohibition  before  the  Car-lovingian  era 
is  the  Wisigothic  one,  strongly  clerical  in  spirit, 
as  must  always  be  recollected.  Here  a  law  of 
Recarede  forbids  generally  all  marriages  with  the 
kindred  of  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  to  the  sixth  generation,  unless  con- 
tracted by  permission  of  the  prince  before  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  parties  to  be  sepai'ated 
and  sent  to  monasteries  (bk.  iii.  t.  v.  c.  1).  In 
the  case  of  Jews  indeed  there  was  superadded  to 
separation  the  treble  punishment  of  decalvation 
(scalping),  100  lashes,  and  banishment  (bk.  xii. 
7,  iii.  c.  8).  With  these  exceptions,  all  other 
enactments  adverse  to  such  marriages  belong  to 
the  Carlovingian  rule  or  period.  A  capitulary  of 
king  Pepin  at  Vermerie,  a.d.  753,  only  absolutely 
requires  the  dissolution  of  marriage  in  the  3rd  de- 
gree, allowing  those  in  the  4th,  once  contracted, 
to  stand  good  under  penance,  but  forbidding  them 
for  the  future  (c.  1).  The  capitulary  of  Com- 
pifegne  A.D.  757  (see  Pertz's  text)  is  to  the  same 
effect  (cc.  1,  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of 
the  Allamans  (t.  39)  renewed  under  Duke  Laut- 
frid,  supposed'  the  2nd  (died  751),  and  the  some- 
what later  law  of  the  Bavarians  (t.  6) — both 
indeed  thought  to  have  been  touched  up  under 
Charlemagne — reckon  all  marriages  between  the 
sons  of  brothers  and  sisters  unlawful,  and  re- 
quire them  to  be  dissolved;  all  p]-operty  of  the 
guilty  parties  to  go  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
if  they  be  "  mean  persons  "  (minoi'es  personae) 
themselves  to  become  slaves  to  it.  The  Carlo- 
vingian capitularies  proper,  almost  all  of  them 
confirmed  by  Church  synods,  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  enactments.  The 
text  of  some  of  the  earlier  ones  must  have  been 
tampered  with,  since  even  King  Pepin's  Con\\n- 
egne  capitulary  above  referred  to  is  brought  into 
accordance  with  the  far  stricter  rules  of  the 
Syn«xl  of  Metz.  As  the  law  stands  in  the  general 
collection  of  the  capitularies,  if  a  man  marries 
his  cousin,  he  is  not  only  to  lose  all  settled 
moneys,  but  if  he  will  not  amend  his  ways  none 
is  to  re«;eive  him  or  give  him  food;  he  is  to 
compound  in  GO  solidi,  or  be  sent  to  gaol  till  he 
pays.  If  he  be  slave  or  freedman,  he  is  to  be 
well  beaten,  ami  his  master  to  comp«»und  in  60 
»  (idi.  If  he  be  au  ecclesiastical  persrm,  he  is  to 
lose  any  dignity  he  has,  or  if  not  honourable, 
to  be  iMjaten  or  sent  to  gaol  (a.d.  75fj-7,  bk.  vii. 
oc.  9,  10).  A  capitulary  of  the  Gth  book  (13')) 
^rbids  TOarriage  to  the  7th  degree.    So  does  one 


of  the  Additio  tertia,  c.  123,  under  pain  of  the 
ban  (at  60  solidi)  and  penance  for  a  freeman  ;  but 
for  a  slave,  of  public  flagellation  and  decalvation, 
and  penance.  If  the  offenders  be  disobedient, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  jail  "  in  much  wretched- 
ness "  (sub  magna  aerumna),  nor  touch  any  of 
their  fortune  till  they  do  penance;  and  whilst 
living  in  crime  (c.  124)  are  to  be  treated  as  gen- 
tiles, catechumens  or  energumens.  Jews  mar- 
rying within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  to  re- 
ceive 100  lashes  after  having  been  publicly  de- 
calvated,  to  be  exiled  and  do  penance,  with  for- 
feiture of  their  property  eitlier  to  their  children 
by  any  former  marriage,  not  being  Jews,  or  in 
default  of  such  to  the  prince  (^Additio  quarta, 
c.  2),  a  provision  borrowed  mainly  from  one  of 
the  Wisigothic  codes  above  referred  to.  See  also 
cc.  74,  75  of  the  Fourth  Addition,  anathematizing 
the  man  who  marries  a  cousin,  and  repeating  the 
prohibition  against  marriages  within  the  7th 
generation.  The  various  enactments  requiring 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  consanguinity  before  mar- 
riage, bear  also  on  this  subject;  as  for  instance 
the  Council  of  Frejus  in  791,  c.  6  ;  Charlemagne's 
first  capitulary  of  802,  c.  35;  an  inquiry  which 
by  his  Edict  of  814  is  even  required  to  be  made 
after  marriage,  the  4th  degree  being  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  prohibited  consanguinity. 

On  the  whole,  the  course  of  Church  practice 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  this :  the 
traditional  Roman  prejudice  against  cousins'  mar- 
riages, although  quite  uncountenanced  by  the 
Jewish  law  or  practice,  commended  itself  in- 
stinctively to  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  West- 
ern fathers,  and  through  them  took  root  among 
the  Western  clergy  generally,  embodying  itself 
indeed  temporarily,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  in  a  general  civil  law  for  the  Roman 
empire.  But  whilst  this  law  was  abrogated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  and  in  the 
East  such  unions  remained  perfectly  lawful  both 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  which  occupies ' 
us,  never  being  condemned  i)y  any  Oecumenic 
Council  till  that  of  Constantinople  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  in  the  West  the  clergy  ad- 
hered to  the  harsher  view  ;  Popes  and  local  synods 
sought  to  enforce  it ;  wherever  clerical  influence 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  barbaric  legis- 
lators it  became  apparent ;  till  at  last  under  the 
Carlovingian  princes  it  established  itself  as  a 
law  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church.  But 
the  history  of  this  restraint  upon  marriage  is 
that  of  all  others  not  derived  from  Scripture 
itself.  Originating  probably  all  of  them  in  a 
sincere  though  mistaken  asceticism,  they  were 
soon  discovered  to  supply  an  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  supply  of  the  Church's  coffers, 
through  the  grant  of  dispensations,  prosecutions 
in  the  Church  Courts,  compromises.  The  baleful 
alliance  between  Cirrlovingian  usurpation  and 
Romish  priestcraft,  in  exchange  for  the  subser- 
viency of  the  clergy  to  the  ambition  and  the 
vices  of  the  earlier  despots,  delivered  over  the 
social  morality  of  the  i)eople  to  them,  it  may  be 
8aid,  as  a  i)rey,  and  the  savageness  of  Carlo- 
vingian civil  legislation  was  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  new-fangled  Church  discipline  of  tlio 
West.  [J.  M.  L.] 

COVKTOUSNESS.       The     works    of    the 
earliest  Christian  authorities  are  full  of  warnirra 
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against  the  different  forms  of  covet ousness,  e.fj. 
Clem,  ad  Corinth,  bk.  ii.  cc.  5,  6;  Hermas,  bk.  i. 
vis.  1,  and  bk.  ii.  mand.  12;  Const.  Apost.,  bk.  i. 
c.  1 ;  ii.  c.  4(3 ;  iv.  c.  4 ;  vii.  cc.  8,  4.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  follow  St.  Paul  in  treat- 
ing covetousuess  as  a  disqualification  for  a  bisho|> ; 
bk.  ii.  c.  G  ;  and  in  a  later  constitution  also  lor  a 
priest  or  deacon  ;  bk.  vii.  c.  .'U.  The  covetous- 
uess of  some  of  the  Church-widows  is  esjiecially 
denounced  ;  "  who  deem  gain  their  only  work, 
and  by  askiug  without  shame  and  taking  without 
stint  have  already  rendered  most  persons  more 
remiss  in  giving,"  —  who  "running  about  to 
knock  at  the  dottrs  of  their  neighl)ours,  heap  up 
to  themselves  an  abundance  of  goods,  and  lend  at 
bitter  usury,  and  have  mammon  for  their  sole 
care;  whose  God  is  their  purse,"  &c.  (bk.  iii. 
c.  7).  The  oblations  of  the  covet«>us  were  not  to 
be  received  (bk.  iv.  c.  6).  With  this  may  be 
connected  the  canonical  ejnstle  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  arciibishop  of  Neocaesarea  (about 
A.D.  '21)2)  whicii  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
set  forth  in  a  single  letter  all  the  sncrod  writings 
which  proclaim  not  robbery  alone  to  be  a  fearful 
crime,  but  all  covetousuess,  all  grasping  at  others' 
goods  for  filthy  lucre;  the  particular  object  of 
his  denunciation  being  apparently  those  persons 
who  had  thought  a  late  barbaric  invasion  to  be 
their  opportunity  for  gain  (can.  7  and  foil.). 
Others  of  tiic  Fathers  in  like  manner  vigorously 
<lenounced  the  existence  of  the  vice  among  the 
clergy.  The  covetousness  of  Pope  Zejjhyrinus 
(beginning  of  3rd  century)  is  denounced  by 
Hijjpolytus  in  his  Phitosophurnena  (bk.  ix.  c.  7, 
§.  11).  About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
Cypr'an,  in  his  book  Ve  lajisis,  speaks  of  those 
Christians  who  "  with  an  insatiable  ardour 
jf  covetousness  pursued  the  increase  of  their 
wealth."  Ambrose,  in  his  7th  sermon,  describes 
a  cleric  who,  "  not  satisfied  with  the  maintenance 
he  derives,  by  the  Lord's  command,  from  the  altar, 
.  .  sells  his  intercessions,  grasps  willingly  the 
gifts  of  widows,"  and  yet  flatters  himself  by  say- 
ing, '  no  one  charges  me  with  robbery,  no  one 
gccuses  me  of  violence '—as  if  sometimes  flattery 
did  not  draw  a  larger  booty  from  widows  than 
torture."  Jerome  with  bitter  sarcasm  speaks 
of  some,  "who  are  riclier  as  monks  than  they 
wei'e  as  seculars,"  and  of  "  clerics  who  possess 
wealth  under  Christ  the  poor,  wliich  they  had 
not  uniler  the  devil,  rich  and  deceitful,  so  that 
the  Church  sighs  over  those  as  wealthy,  whom 
the  world  before  held  for  beggars."  And  he 
beseeches  his  correspondent  to  flee  from  the  cleric 
who  from  poor  has  become  rich  as  from  some 
pestilence  (  A/>.  2,  ad  Nepotianum  ;  and  see  also  Kp. 
3,  ad  Heliodorum).  In  his  long  letter  or  treatise 
aiidressed  to  Kustochius  again  {Ep.  2'2\  he  draws 
A  sharply  satiric  picture  of  an  old  cleric  who 
wants  to  force  his  way  almost  into  tlie  very  bed- 
chamber of  a  sleeper,  an«l  praise  some  piece  of 
furniture  or  other  article  till  he  at  last  rather 
extorted  than  obtained  it  ;  contrasting  with  the 
prevalent  covet«)Usness  of  Human  .society  the 
"•tory  of  the  monk  at  Nitria,  who  at  his  death 
was  f<mnd  to  have  sav«d  lOO  solidi  which  he  had 
earned  by  weaving  linen.  The  monks  consulted 
wha*  to  do;  some  were  forgiving  it  to  the  poor, 
sortie  to  the  Church,  some  for  han<ling  it  over  to 
tne  family  of  the  decexsed  ;  but  Macarius,  Pambo, 
l.^idore  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  community 
decided  that  it  should  be  buried  with  him. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa,  indeed,  in  his  letter  to 
Letorius,  observes  that  the  fathers  have  alfixed 
no  punishment  to  this  sin,  which  he  assimilates 
to  adultery  ;  though  it  be  very  common  'n  the 
Church,  none  inquires  of  those  who  are  brought 
to  be  ordaine<i  if  they  be  jjolluted  with  it.  Theft, 
violation  of  graves,  and  sacrilege  are,  he  says,  the 
only  vices  taken  account  of,  although  usury  be 
als(»  prohibited  by  divine  scripture,  and  the  ac- 
quiring by  force  the  goods  of  others,  even  under 
colour  of  business.  Against  this  statement  should 
indeed  be  set  if  not  a  decree  (1)  from  Gratian 
ascribed  to  Pope  Julius  I.  A.D.  336-52,  which 
denounces  as  filthy  lucre  the  buying  in  time  of 
harvest  or  of  vintage,  not  of  necessity  but  of 
greed,  victuals  or  wine,  in  order  by  buying  to 
sell  at  a  higher  ])rice,  at  least  the  1 7th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (a. I).  325),  directed  against 
the  love  of  filtliy  lucre  and  usury,  and  enacting 
dej«)»ition  as  the  |iunishment  for  the  cleric.  But 
here,  as  in  a  parallel  canon  (6)  of  the  Synod  of 
Seleucia,  A.D.  410,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  the  vice  was  chiefly  if  not  solely  aimed  at 
under  the  concrete  form  of  usury  (as  to  which 
see  Usury);  as  also  when  St.  Basil,  in  his  ca- 
nonical epistle  to  Bishop  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
writes  that  the  usurer  who  spends  his  unjust 
gains  on  the  poor  and  frees  himself  from  avarice 
may  be  admitted  to  orders  (c.  14).  That  covet- 
ousness was  as  rife  in  the  monastery  as  in  the 
world  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Cassian's  work,  De  Ccvnobiorutn  institutis  (end 
of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century)  contains 
a  whole  book  (the  7th)  Dc  Spiritu  philiirgi^riae. 

The  very  doubtful  "Sanctions  and  Decrees  of 
the  Nicene  fathej-s,"  of  Greek  origin  apparently 
(2nd  volume  of  Labbe'  and  Mansi's  Councils,  i>p. 
1021*  and  foil.),  require  priests  not  to  be  given 
to  heaping  up  riches,  lest  they  should  prefer  them 
to  the  ministry,  and  if  they  do  accumulate 
wealth  to  do  so  moderately  (c.  14).  The  3rd 
Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538,  forbids  clerics,  from 
the  diaconate  upwards,  to  carry  on  business  as 
public  traders  for  the  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  or  to 
do  so  in  another's  name.  As  the  times  wear  on 
indeed,  covetousne.'W  seems  often  to  be  confounded 
with  avarice,  and  to  be  legislated  against  under 
that  name.  The  Cod°  of  Canons  of  the  African 
Church,  ending  with  the  Council  of  Carthage  of 
A.D.  419,  has  thus  a  canrn  "on  avarice."  which 
it  says  is  to  be  reprehended  in  a  layman,  but  much 
more  in  a  priest  (c.  5).  So  with  the  Carlovingian 
Councils  and  Capitularies.  That  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  789  forbids  tirT/iYiVi ;  no  one  is  to 
encroach  on  the  boundaries  cf  otliers  nor  jwss  his 
father's  landmark  (c.  32,  atd  see  also  c.  64, 
"de  avaritia  vel  concupiscentia").  The  Council 
of  Frankfort,  A.D.  794,  has  a  canon  (34),  and  the 
contemporary  capitulary  of  Frankf«)rt  a  section 
(32  or  34),  "de  avaritia  et  cupiditate."  The 
capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  801.  according  to 
one  codex,  enjoins  priests  to  ab.xtain  from  filthy 
lucre  and  usury,  and  so  to  teach  the  j>oople 
(c.  25,  and  see  also  the  Ailmonitio  generalis" 
of  the  same  year,  in  Pertz).  The  f.rst  caj>itulary 
of  802  requires  monks  and  nuns  not  to  be  given 
to  covetousness  (cc.  17,  18),  nor  cjmons  to  filthy 
lucre  (c.  11).  Some  Additions  to  a  Nimeguea 
Capitulary  in  806  (Pertz)  treat  at  soir*  length  oi 
"cupiditas" — which  is  siiid  to  be  taker  either  in 
gotxl  or  bad  part,  "  in  bad  part  of  him  who  ^yond 
me.isure  will  desire  any  kind  of  thing,    ^a  3)— 
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of  ** avaritia,"  which  is  "to  desire  the  things  of 
others,  aud  having  acquired  them  to  impart  them 
to  none"  (c.  4),  and  of  "filthy  lucre  "  (c.  5),  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  buying  at 
harvest  or  vintage  time,  not  of  necessity,  but  for 
covetousness,  in  order  to  sell  at  a  higher  price ; 
"  but  if  a  man  buy  for  necessity,  that  he  may 
have  for  himself  and  distribute  to  others,  we  call 
it  trade  "  (c.  7).  The  Ecclesiastical  Capitulary 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  809  again  enjoins  priests  to 
avoid  all  avarice  aud  covetousness  (c.  2).  The 
second  Council  of  Kheims,  813,  also  enacted  that 
none  (apparently  of  the  clergy)  were  to  follow 
the  evil  of  covetousness  and  avarice  (c.  28).  The 
second  Council  of  Chalons,  in  the  same  year,  that 
if  clerics  gather  together  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  certain  revenues  of  the  soil,  they  should  not 
do  so  to  sell  the  dearer  and  gather  treasures 
together,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  (c.  8). 

One  form  of  covetousness — the  rapacity  of 
judges  and  other  functionaries  in  exacting  fees, — 
would  seem  to  fall  better  under  the  head  of 
Sportulae,  by  which  name  such  fees  were  known 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  are  designated  in  the 
legislation  of  Justinian  (Code,  bk.  iii.  T.  ii.  Novs. 
17,  82,  123).  We  may  however  quote  a  chapter 
of  the  Wisigothic  law  (bk.  ii.  c.  25,  amended  by 
Chindasuinth),  which  says  :  '*  We  have  known 
many  judges  who  by  occasion  of  covetousness 
overpassing  the  order  of  law,  presume  to  take 
to  themselves  one-third  of  the  causes"  (i.e. 
amounts  in  dispute) ;  and  which  limits  the  judge's 
fee  to  5  per  cent.,  requiring  him  to  restore  any 
surplus  beyond  this  proportion  which  he  may 
have  taken,  with  an  equal  aniount  besides. 

[See  also  Bribery,  Commerce,  Usury.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

COWL.      [CUCULLA.] 

CRATOX,  martyr  at  Rome,  Feb.  15  (Mart. 
Horn.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CREDENCE  (Lat.  credentia,  Ital.  credenza, 
Gr.  irapaTpoLTTt^ov).  The  table  or  slab  on  which 
the  vessels  and  elements  for  the  Eucharist  are 
placed  before  consecration.  "  Credentiam  appel- 
lant mensam  ....  supra  quam  ad  sacrificandum 
necessaria  continentur  "  (Ceremoniale  Romanum, 
i.  3,  quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.).  It  is  doubtful 
wrhether  such  a  table  or  slab  existed  in  the  sanc- 
taarv  within  our  period,  as  it  rather  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  elements  were  brought  from  the 
iacristy  and  placed  at  once  on  the  altar,  when 
they  ceaseil  to  be  taken  from  the  ofl'erings  of  the 
faithful.     See  Protiiesis.  [C] 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo.  Hence  the 
title  should  be  confined  to  such  confessions  of 
our  Christian  Faith  as  commence  with  the  words 
1  believe,  or  We  believe,  or,  again,  to  any 
interrogatories  as  may  be  addi'essed  at  baptism 
or  other  occasions,  Dosr  riiou  believe  ?  but,  in 
practice,  it  has  been  used  in  a  more  general 
»en.se,  and  any  document  which  has  contained  a 
nummary  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Faith  OH  hold  by  any  local  or  national  Church, 
h-AH  been  called  the  Creed  of  that  Church. 
Thus  the  I.'ules  of  Faith,  of  which  we  find  traces 
in  the  earliest  Christum  writers,  and  which 
were  intended  to  guide  teachers  in  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  conveyed,  have  been  called 
Crecdi.  So,  also,  have  been  designated  the  in- 
•tructions  which  wore  prepared  for  candidates 
fur  baptism. 


Names. — (2.)  For  "  Creeds,"  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  find  the  following  words  used  by  early 
Greek  writers:  6  TriVrecos  apxaias  Kavwv,  b  KavStv 
Tr\s  aKiqdiias,  rh  Kripvy/xa  rh  airoaroXiKdv,  ri 
(vayyiXiKT)  /col  atroaroKiKT)  irapaSoaris.  So  Ter- 
tullian  very  frequently  appeals  to  the  i^egula  Jidei, 
The  creed  of  the  Church,  properly  so  called,  was 
designated  first  as  r)  t'kttls  or  r]  Trapa$o9i7<ra 
T]fjuv  ayia  kol  airoffT o\lk))  Tricms  among  the 
Greeks,  and  as  fides,  fides  apostohca  among  the 
Latins.  We  find  the  word  si/inbolum  for  the  first 
time  in  Cyprian,  and  after  the  title  became  pre- 
valent among  Latin  writers  it  found  its  wav 
among  the  Greek  authors.  But  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Nicene  Creed  was  commonly 
known  as  r]  niaTis.  The  words  rh  avfxfio\ou  toC 
airoKiKapBai,  found  in  Origen,  denote,  not  the 
Creed,  but  Baptism  itself,  or  (possibly)  "  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  in  Baptism."  And, 
similarly,  we  must  interpret  a  passage  in  Ter- 
tullian  :  "  Testatio  fidei  et  siguaculum  symboli." 
In  a  canon  of  the  Laodicene  council,  however, 
the  woi'd  occus  once.  In  later  years  the  words 
(rvjx^oXov,  and  symbolum  or  symbolus,  became  the 
favorite  designation  of  the  baptismal  Creed.  Its 
meaning  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  institution 
of  Baptism  undoubtedly  gave  the  first  form  to 
the  Baptismal  Creeds  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  the  3rd  century.  His  injunction  that  His 
apostles  should  "  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  seemed 
almost  of  necessity  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  of  Baptism  some  avowal  of  belief 
in  God  as  thus  revealed.  The  words  which  we 
read  in  our  English  version  of  Acts  viii.  37,  con- 
taining the  appeal  of  Philip  to  the  Eunuch  and  the 
reply  of  the  Eunuch,  are  not  found  in  the  best 
extant  MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
the  incident  thus  recorded  may  be  regarded  as 
not  improbable  ;  and  we  find  indications  in  the 
pages  of  Irenaeus  that  it  was  believed  by  him  to 
have  occurred.  St.  Paul  rerninds  Timothy  jf 
the  good  confession  which  he  had  made  "  befoi*e 
many  witnesses."  This  is  generally  believed  to 
have  taken  place  at  his  baptism.  Passing  by 
for  the  present,  as  scarcely  applicable  to  our 
immediate  purpose,  the  passage  o'f  Justin  Martyr 
where  he  relates  how  "  they  who  are  persuaded 
and  believe  that  the  things  are  true  which  are 
taught  by  us,  are  taken  to  some  place  where 
there  is  water,  and  are  there  baptized,"  and  the 
expression  of  Irenaeus  regarding  "  the  canon  of 
the  truth  which  every  one  received  at  his  bap- 
tism," we  come  to  words  of  Tertullian,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "sanctifying  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father  aud  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."     [Baptism,  p.  160.] 

4.  Thus  are  we  led  to  infer  that  the  primary 
baptismal  confession  corresponded  to  the  bap- 
tismal formula ;  that  as  the  convert  was 
"  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  so  was  he  called  upon 
to  state  that  "  he  believed  in  the  Father  au(l  in 
the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  that  our 
inference  is  correct  seems  clear  from  fragments 
of  liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
various  ages  aud  different  Churches.  The 
Aethiopic  manuscript  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions desr;ribes  the  catechumen  as  declaring  at 
the  time  tf  his  baptism  :  "  1  believe  in  the  only 
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true  God,  the  Father,  the  Almighty,  and  in  His 
only-begotteu  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Life-i;iver." 
Other  words  follow.  So  the  pseudo-Ambrose, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  (book  ii.  c.  7  ; 
Migne,  xvi.  429),  "  Tiiou  wast  asked,  '  Dost  thou 
believe  in  (lod  the  Father  Almii^hty?'  Thou 
saidst,  'I  believe,'  and  thou  wast  immersed. 
Again  thou  wast  asked,  'Dost  thou  believe  also 
in  our  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ  anil  in  His  cross?' 
Thou  saidst  again,  '  1  believe,'  ami  wast  immersed. 
For  a  tliird  time  thou  wast  asked,  'And  dost 
thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit?'  Thou  didst 
reply,  'I  believe,'  and  for  a  third  time  thou  wast 
immersed."  So,  again,  in  the  I'ormula  for  bap- 
tism found  in  an  old  Gallican  missal  and  printed 
by  Martene  (i.  j).  .')]);  in  the  old  Koman  Ritual 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i.  p.  IT^J);  and  in  the  for- 
mula ailopted  by  Boniface,  tor  use  among  his 
German  converts  (Migne,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  810). 

5.  But  although  this  Ba])tismal  Formula 
furnished  the  type  of  the  Bai)tisnial  Confession, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Tertullian's  time,  the  Con- 
fession embraced  something  nnt  mentioned  in  the 
words  of  Institution.  "  The  Catechumen,"  says 
the  great  African  writer  1[t/e  Corona  m//t7is,  §  .J), 
"was  thrice  immersed,  answering  something 
more  than  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel." 
From  his  treatise  {dc  Baptismo,  §  11)  we  may 
infer  what  that  "something"  was.  "Some 
(Tertulliau  writes)  would  depreciate  baptism, 
because  our  Lord  did  not  Himself  baptize.     But 

His  disciples  baptized  at  His  command 

And  whereunto  should  He  baptize  ?  To  repent- 
ance ? — wherefore,  then,  His  forerunner  ?  ^  o 
rem'ssion  of  si7is  i — which  He  gave  by  a  word  ! 
Into  Himself  i — whom  in  His  humility  He 
was  concealing  I  Into  the  Holy  Spirit  i — who 
had  not  as  yet  descended  from  the  Father ! 
Into  the  Churchi — which  was  not  yet  founded." 
From  this  passage  Bishop  Bull  (Judicium  Eccl. 
Catholicae,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  1'59)  infers  (and,  we 
think,  is  entitled  to  do  »o)  that  in  Tertullian's 
neighbourhood  and  epoch,  at  the  time  of  ba])tism, 
express  mention  was  made,  not  only  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but  also  of  rcpentunie,  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  of  the  Church.  Thus  we  are  induced  to  say 
that  at  least  these  two  articles  mui/  have  been 
mentioned  in  Tertullian's  Creed,  viz.  "  Uej>ent- 
ance  unto  the  remission  of  sins"  and  "the 
Church."  But  in  regard  to  "the  Church"  all 
doubt  is  removed  by  referring  to  a  later  section 
(§  <))  of  the  same  treatise,  wiiere  our  author 
explains  the  origin  of  its  introduction  thus: 
"  Where  the  Three  are,  there  is  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  the  Three:  there  the  tcstatio  tdin  ;" 
this  on  the  part  of  the  baptized:  "there  the 
sjy^nsio  siilutis  ;  "  this  on  the  part  of  (lod. 

6.  We  purposely  abstain  from  adducing  pas- 
sages Itoaring  on  the  Rule  of  Faith  to  which 
Tertullian  lontituially  appeals,  because  in  our 
jii  igmiMit  such  Rule  «)f  Faith  was  so  called  as 
being  the  gtiide  of  tiie  believer  and  of  the  teacher, 
and  was  of  wider  extent  than  the  Baptismal 
Creed.  So  we  will  proceed  to  ask  what  light  do 
the  works  of  ("yprian  which  have  come  down 
to  us  throw  on  the  baptismal  customs  of  his  dav  ? 
He  followed  TiM'tuUiaa  by  a  generation,  being 
bishop  of  Carthago  from  '248  to  'J.^S,  and  his 
correspondence  is  in  our  present  invo>tlgatioii 
very  important,  as    it    cuntniui'   ^ver.il  letters 


on  the  subject  of  re-baptizing  those  who  bad 
been  baptized  by  heretical  teachers  ;  and  these 
lettci-s  of  course  contain  allusions  (though  they 
may  be  little  more  than  allusions)  to  the  cere- 
mony of  Baptism. 

7.  We  will  translate  the  most  interesting. 
"If  any  object  that  Novatianus  holds  the  samt 
law  of  faith  which  the  Catholic  Church  hoMs, 
that  he  baj,.,izes  with  the  same  svmbol  "  (the 
first  time  the  name  occurs  in  Latin),  "  knows 
the  same  God  the  Father,  the  same  Son  Christ, 
and  rnay  therefore  avail  himself  of  the  power  to 
baptize,  because  in  the  ba]>tismal  interrogations 
he  seems  not  to  differ  from  us :  let  such  men 
know  that  we  and  the  schismatics  have  not  the 
same  law  of  symbol,  nor  the  same  interrogations; 
for  when  they  say,  '  Dost  thou  believe  remission 
of  sins  and  eternal  life  through  the  Church  ?  ' 
in  the  question  itself  they  speak  falsely,  because 
they  have  not  the  Church."  This  is  found  in 
his  letter  to  Magnus  (Eji.  69,  §  vii.).  A  passage 
somewhat  similar  is  found  in  another  letter  (70, 
§  ii.),  and  in  his  epistle  to  F'irmilianus  (7."),  §  x.), 
he  speaks  of  the  "  usitata  et  legitima  verba  in- 
terrogationis "  at  baptism.  From  all  this  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  this  "  fixed  and  legal- 
ised form  of  interrogation  "  did  not  then  contain 
any  reference  to  those  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  Novatian  went  wrong  :  probably  it  called 
forth  little  more  than  the  expression  of  belief 
in  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  lite,  of  which  the 
assurance  was  conveyed  when  one  was  rightly 
admitted  into  the  Church  at  Baptism. 

8.  We  must  pass  now  to  consider  the  usage  in 
regard  to  Creeds  in  the  Churches  of  the  Kast. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian  era^ 
the  Oriental  Churches  were  more  harassed  by 
strange  teachings  than  were  those  of  the  Latin 
race.  It  was  the  boast  of  RulKnus  that  no 
heresy  took  its  rise  within  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  of  Ambrose  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
preserved  undefilod  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  ditlcrence  between  the  tltistern  and 
Western  symbols  may  be  learnt  from  the  opening 
clauses  of  their  respective  Creeds.  In  the  lormer 
(and  among  these  we  of  coui-se  include  the 
"  canon  "  of  the  Greek-speaking  community  of 
Lyons)  men  professed  their  belief  in  one  Hod; 
in  the  latter,  their  belief  in  G(kI.  The  growth  of 
the  latter  creeds  we  will  consider  hereafter ; 
for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
former. 

9.  The  seventh  book  of  the  Apistolic  Con- 
stitutions is  regardetl  by  most  critics  as  older 
than  the  Nicene  Council,  and  by  many  as  repre- 
senting the  customs  of  Antioch,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  Dr.  Caspari  assigns  it  to  the 
same  period,  though  he  considers  it  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Svrian  Churches.  Herein  we 
have  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 
pert'ormed  at  baptism,  and  of  the  contessioil 
which  the  catechumen  made.  He  .said:  "I  re- 
nounce Satan  and  his  works,"  .  .  .  "and  after 
his  renunciation  (procee*ls  the  text)  let  him  say, 
'  I  enrol  myself  under  Christ,  and  I  believe  and 
am  baptized  into  one,  unbegtttten,  only,  true 
God,  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are  all  thines; 
and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ,  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation,  who 
by  the    pleasure  of  the   Father  was  before  all 
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Worlls ;  begotten,  not  made ;  through  whom 
all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  both  visible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the 
last  daya  came  down  from  heaven  and  assumed 
flesh,  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  being  born,  and 
lived  holily  after  the  laws  of  His  God  and  Father, 
and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  after  his 
suffering,  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into 
the  heavens  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  is  coming  again  at  the  end  of 
the  world  with  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead, 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  I  am 
baptized,  too,  into  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  the 
Paraclete,  which  wrought  in  all  the  saints  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  from  the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  after  j 
the  Apostles,  to  all  who  believe  in  (eV)  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  in.(€£s)  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  and  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come.' "  Such  is  the  Creed  which  con- 
nects the  rule  of  faith  which  may  be  found  in 
Irenaeus  with  the  Creed  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Nicene. 

10.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  examine  and  enumerate  the  errors  and 
the  heresies  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
long  baptismal  confession  {SfjLoXoyia  fiaiTTia- 
fioTos).  The  Confession  of  belief  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
those  of  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea  and  Lucian 
the  Martyr,  and  others,  were  not  used  in  any 
ofBce  of  the  Church ;  and  they  thus  have  the 
character  of  an  exposition  of  the  Faith,  rather 
than  that  of  a  Creed  proper.  Only,  we  must 
note  in  passing,  that  in  the  letter  of  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  to  his  namesake  at  Constantinople, 
we  meet  with  the  phrase,  %v  -trvevfia  ayiov 
dfioKoyovfieu, — vce  confess  one  Holy  Spirit,  and 
doubtless  the  conception  of  confession  we  must 
extend  to  other  points  named  in  the  letter ;  and 
thus  we  have  further  intimation  that  a  custom 
o{  confessing  God  prevailed,  not  only  at  baptism, 
with  the  competentes,  but  amongst  matured 
members  of  the  Churches.  This  doubtless  was 
made  during  some  part  of  their  common  wor- 
ahip ;  and  in  the  same  sense  we  may  perhaps 
understand  his  >vords,  ravra  SiSdaKo/xev,  toGto 
KTjpvTToixfv  (Migne,  xviii.  p.  549). 

11.  Still  the  passages  in  which  the  Creed  is 
referred  to  speak  almost  exclusively  of  its  use  at 
baptism.  When  Eusebius  wrote  to  his  flock  his 
interesting  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  and  transcribed  for  it  the 
Creci  which  he  had  recited  as  that  used  ''  when 
he  had  h>een  a  catechumen,  and  again  when  he  was 
baptized,"  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  use  at  the 
Encharist.  "  During  his  whole  ministerial  life, 
both  when  he  was  a  presbyter,  and  since  he 
became  a  bishop,  he  had  believed  it  and  had 
taught  it."  So,  again,  when  the  Kiceue  Creed 
proj>er  was  referred  to  in  the  famous  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Kphesus,  the  great  danger  against 
which  the  fathers  were  anxious  to  provjfle  was 
this:  "that  no  one  shouM  ofl'er  or  exhibit  any 
bat  the  accepted  faith  to  such  as  were  willing  to 
tarn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutjj  from  H«;l- 
lenisni  or  ..'udaisin."  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
intrrKluction  of  the  Creed  into  the  other  ofTices 
of  the  Church.      Eutyches    recited  the   Nicene 


symbol  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus,  and 
stated  that  "  in  this  faith  he  had  been  baptized 
and  sealed,  and  in  it  he  had  lived,  and  in  it  he 
hoped  to  be  perfected ; "  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  other  public  use  :  and  once  more, 
when  at  the  second  session  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  deacon  Aetius  read  out  the  Creed 
of  the  holy  Synod  of  Nicaea  and  the  holy  faith 
which  the  150  holy  fathers  put  out  at  Constan- 
tinople agreeing  with  it,  whilst  both  creeds 
met  with  the  cry,  "This  is  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lics :  this  is  the  faith  of  all.  We  all  believe 
like  this  :"  in  regard  to  the  Nicene  symbol  alone 
they  added,  "  In  this  we  have  been  baptized  : 
in  this  we  baptize;"  but  not  a  word  was  said  as 
to  the  recitation  of  either  at  any  other  service 
(Mansi,  vi.  957).  Only  the  same  limited  use 
is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  in  the  latter  pages 
of  his  Ancoratus ;  and  in  the  Catechetical  Lectures 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

12.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bishops  present 
to  subscribe  to  the  Creed  before  they  broke  up 
from  the  great  councils :  thus,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  "  all  the  most  reli- 
gious bishops  cried  out,  '  This  is  our  faith,  let 
our  Metropolitans  subscribe  ;  let  them  subscribe 
at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates : 
things  well  defined  admit  of  no  delay  :  this  is  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles :  by  this  we  all  walk :  we 
all  thus  think.'" 

13.  Let  us  now  briefly  trace  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  use  of  the  symbols.  Timotheus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  A.D.  511,  is  stated  b) 
Theodorus  Lector  (Hist.  Eccl.  p.  563)  to  have 
ordered  "  that  the  creed  should  be  recited  /ca0' 
kKa(TTr)v  (Tvva^iv,  at  every  congregation  ;  whereas 
previously  it  had  been  used  only  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  Easter,  when  the  bishops  catechized 
the  candidates  for  baptism."  As  the  avowed 
object  of  Timotheus  was  to  express  the  continued 
abhorrence  which  the  Church  felt  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Macedonius,  it  is  clear  that  the  exposition 
of  Constantinople  was  intend*ed  in  the  order, 
even  though  it  speaks  of  "  the  Creed  of  the  318."* 
A  similar  direction  had  been  given  by  Peter 
the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (450  to  488). 
Then  it  seems  to  have  spread  through  the  East, 
and  thus  the  Creeds  seem  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  liturgies  which  bear  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  others.  From  the  East 
the  custom  came  into  the  West.  The  3rd  Council 
of  Toledo,  c.  ii.  (A.D.  589)  directed  that  "  before 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  liturgy,  the  creed  of  the 
150  should  be  recited  by  the  people  through  all 
the  ciiurches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Oriental  Churches.". 

14.  The  words  of  Heccared's  confirming  or<ler 
are  .so  interesting,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  recite  them  at  length:  "  Ut  propter  robor- 
andam    gentis   nostrae    novellam    conversionem, 

•  By  the  Creed  of  the  318  i«  nioant  the  Niceno  Cre(  d. 
Hy  the  creed  of  the  150  the  dociiirient  as  it  isalliRtd  to 
have  tve?)  cxfianiled  In  the  (/'ouiicil  of  ('onsointinople, 
and  art  It  was  reclte<l  at  the  Council  of  Clialccdon.  The 
chief  difT'Tf-nce  between  them  ib  that  ilie  tbrtner  aft«r 
th<'  words  "and  in  the  Holy  GlioNt,"  ptocceded  to  dtclaro 
the  cond>  mnaiion  hy  the  Chiinli  of  all  mIio  niuiiitalncJ 
Ariaii  viewH  of  the  Saviour  In  ttio  hitter  the  snhMqnenl 
clauw  H  v\ere  added  as  we  now  nml  ih'tn,  s.tve  that  the 
wordH  were,  "  who  pnxi-edetb  from  the  Fttiher,  whc 
will,"  &c. 
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oxnnes  Hispaniaium  et  Galliae  (Galliciae)  eccle- 
siae  banc  regulam  servent,  ut,  oniui  sacrificii 
temiiore,  ante  coinnniDicationcin  corporis  Christi 
vel  (©/•  et)  sanguinis,  juxta  orientalium  patruni 
morem,  unanimiter  clara  voce  sanctissimum  fidei 
rccenseaut  syinl)ohnn,  ut  priinum  populi  quam 
credulitutcm  teueant  t'ateantur,  et  sic  corda  fide 
purificata  ad  Christi  corpus  et  sanguinem  capien- 
dum  exhiboaut"  (Mansi,  ix.  983).  Tbe  priest 
recited  tbe  creed  whilst  he  held  the  consecrated 
host  in  bis  han<l  (Mabillon,  l.itunj.  Gall.  IGS"), 
pp.  2,  12,  450).  [We  should  note  that  the  jk)- 
sition  of  the  Creed  in  the  MozarMl)ic  Liturgy 
answers  to  the  directions  of  Keccared.] 

15.  But  tbe  disputes  regarding  the  interjjolated 
Filioquc  alTord  us  additional  evidence  of  the  use 
of  the  Creed  at  Mass.  Some  monks  of  a  Frank 
convent  on  Mount  Olivet  complained  to  Leo  IlL 
(about  A.D.  80G)  that  they  had  been  "accused 
of  heresy,  and  partially  excluded  from  the 
Church  of  tbe  Nativity  on  Christmas  Day,  be- 
cau.>e  they  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  procecdeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Yea,  they  were 
charged  vith  reciting  more  than  was  held  in  tbe 
Roman  Church.  Yet  one  of  their  number  bad 
heard  it  so  sung  in  the  West,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Emperor.  What  were  they  to  do?"  Other 
coini>lications  followed  :  Charlemagne  was 
anxious  to  retain  tbe  clause;  Leo  to  continue  to 
exclude  it.  An  account  of  the  interview  between 
the  Pope  and  tbe  emissaries  of  the  Emperor  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Neale's  Histon/  of  the  Ilolq 
Eastern  Church  (i)p.  1164-1166).  The  Pope 
recommended  that  the  "clause  should  be 
omitted  :  if  difficulty  arose,  let  them  give  up 
the  custom  of  singing  the  creed  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor :  it  was  not  sung  in  the  H'Ay  Church 
in  Rome :  thus  tbe  cause  of  contention  would  be 
removed,  and  peace  would  be  restored."  (The 
express  mention  of  the  singing  indicates  that  the 
laity  would  miss  tbe  words  if  they  wore 
omitted.)  And  he  begged  again  that  the 
Churches  of  Germany  "  would  say  the  symbolum 
in  tbe  mysteries  in  accordance  with  the  Koman 
Ritual  "  (see  Martene,  De  Litibus,  p.  138  ;  Biu- 
terim,  Dcnkuiird.  p.  357).  Charlemagne  refused 
to  give  way. 

16.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Leo  IIL 
some  symbolum  was  said  at  Rome  at  the  time  of 
tbe  S  tcrifice ;  whether  the  Koman  Creed,  «s 
appears  from  tbe  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  or 
tbe  original  Nicene  formula,  or  the  uniuter- 
polated  faitliof  tbe  150,  is  uncertain.  But  a  few 
years  later,  j.  c.  between  847  and  858,  as  we 
learn  from  Photius  (c/c  Spirilus  Mgstagogia, 
Wigne,  vol.  cii.  \).  3H5),  Leo  IV.  and  bis  successor 
Benedict  11!.  directed  that  tbe  Creed  should  be 
recited  in  (Jreck,  (Va  /u)j  rb  cTTtvhv  rf/y  5»aA«'>CTou 
QKaa(pr\ix[as  ■naf>a(TX]J  ■np6(pa(Tiv.  The  wonls 
are  ambiguous,  but  they  seem  to  mean: — "  le.st 
the  narrow  character  of  the  Latin  langtiage 
should  art'ord  any  pretext  for  evil  speaking," 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the 
Churches  of  the  West  continued  to  assert 
their  iudepenilence  of  Home.  Aene.as,  bishop 
of  Paris,  iufornts  us  (about  868)  that  ''the 
wh'de  (^allican  Church  chanted  the  Creed  at 
the  Mass  every  Simday  "  (apud  Dacbor.  N/iW- 
/(•■;/»<"»,  t«im.  i.  p.  113,  cxciii.):  Walafrid  Strabo 
(Migne,  cxiv.  p.  947)  notes  that  artor  the  depo- 
sition of  the  iieretic  Felix,  tbr  Creed  (as  inter- 
polated) began  to  be  more  frequently  used  in  the 


office  of  the  Mass,  in  the  churches  of  Germany : 
and  W^alter,  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  middle 
of  the  9tb  century,  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
that  in  bis  diocese  tbe  "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spiritui  Sancto"  and  the  .symbol  "Credo  in  unum 
Deum  "  should  be  sung  by  all  at  the  same  service 
(Martene,  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  vi.  §§  x.  and  xi. ; 
Migne,  cxix.  p.  727).  At  length  the  popes  gave 
way,  and  under  tbe  pressure  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  (a.D.  1014)  Benedict  VllL  consented  to 
sing  the  Creed  and  after  tbe  form  wliicb  was 
now  universjilly  received  amongst  the  other 
Churches  of  the  West, 

17.  One  i)oint  connected  with  tbe  Creed  of 
Constantinople  remains  to  be  noticed  —  its  use 
in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  so-called  Gelasian 
Sacramentary.  Dr.  Caspari  {Vntjedriichtc  (jueUcn, 
part  i.  p.  236)  considers  that  in  tbe  Church  of 
Rome  an<l  some  Churches  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
this  Creed  appeared  fii'st  in  the  baptismal  rite. 
Tbe  original  Sacramentary  is  dated  about  494, 
but  we  conceive  that  the  rite  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe  cannot  be  regarded  as  older  than 
the  times  of  Leo  IV.  and  Beue«lict  III.,  the  Popes  of 
Rome  who  directed  that  the  Creed  should  be  recited 
in  Greek,  or  as  more  modern  than  lol4,  tbe  date 
of  the  Emi)eror  Henry's  triumph  over  Benedict 
VIII.  The  Sacramentary  directs  that  at  tbe  time 
of  a  bai)tism  tbe  priest  shall  adilress  the  elect  on 
the  importance  of  the  faith,  and  bid  them  to 
receive  the  "  sacrameidum  of  the  evangelical 
symbol  inspired  by  the  apostles,  whose  words 
indeed  are  few,  but  whose  mysteries  are  great." 
The  acolyth  takes  one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and 
holding  his  left  arm  places  his  own  right  hand 
on  tbe  child's  head,  and  the  presbyter  enquires, 
"  In  what  tongue  do  they  confess  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?"  The  acolyth  answers,  "In  Greek." 
The  presbyter  says,  "  State  the  faith  as  they  be- 
lieve it,"  and  the  acolyth  chants  the  Creed  of 
Constantinople  in  Greek  :  but,  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  Sacramentary,  without  the  clause 
"God  of  God  "  and  without  tbe  words  "and  the 
Son"  (Assemanni  without  any  MS.  authority 
printed  the  words  koX  rov  viov  in  bis  Codex 
Liturg.  torn.  i.  p.  12;  see  Dr.  Heurtley,  JInnn, 
Sgn^Hjl.  p.  158),  The  acolyth  then  takes  a  girl, 
and  tbe  question  being  repeated  as  to  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  response,  he  answers  "  in  Latin." 
In  the  first  instance  the  Creed  is  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin  interlinearly,  the  Greek  in  Latin 
characters,  thus — 

Cn-do  in  \u\um  Deum  Patrem  omniiHit«rtera. 
Pisteuo  is  Iieua  ibeon  pHthera  paotocraiorein  ; 

in  the  latter  in  Latin  only.  Possibly  it  is  to  this 
curious  custom,  possibly  to  a  direct  following  out 
of  the  rule  of  Benedict  III.,  that  we  owe  three 
interesting  relics  of  the  lOtb  or  11th  centuries,  of 
which  Dr.  Cas])ari  has  given  descriptions.  TheoDA 
is  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall  which  cont«iitt 
the  interpolated  Greek  Creed  in  Latin  letters, 
but  with  inusittil  notes:  the  other  two  are  MSS. 
in  tbe  library  at  Dii.sscldorf  and  \'ienna  respec- 
tively, wbi(;h  contain  the  uuinteriH)lated  Greek 
Creed,  written  in  similar  L»tin  cliaractcrs.  The 
earlier  named  MS.  doubtless  represents  tbe  Creed 
as  it  was  chanted  at  great  festivals  ;  f'or  Biuterina 
{lU'nk'iU'd.  p.  3ti3)  assures  us  that  in  tbe  9th 
century  the  Germans  sang  the  Creed  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

18.  Turning    now    to   the   symbol   which  ftff 
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many  years  has  been  called  in  the  Western 
Churches  the  Apostles'  Creed,  our  first  remark 
must  be  that  the  Eastern  Churches  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it  at  the  Council  of  Florence. 
Ephesius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  Oriental 
Churches,  is  said  to  have  there  stated,  rffj.f7s  oijre 
lt-)(^o^eu  odre  et^Ofxev  rh  avfx^oKov  tcov  airo(TTO' 
Xuv  (Waterland,  iii.  p.  196,  note  r  ;  Nicolas,  Le 
t^ymlyole  des  Apotres,  p.  270).  Thus  we  must 
look  to  the  Western  Churches  alone  for  evidence 
of  the  growth  and  usage  of  this  Creed. 

19.  In  his  interesting  volume  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Dr.  Heurtley  traces  its  growth  through 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  and  Cyprian :  then  we 
must  take  a  leap  from  Novatian,  a.d.  260,  to 
Ruffinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  A.D.  390,  the  inter- 
mediate space  of  130  years  affording  only  one 
stepping-stone,  furnished  by  the  notes  of  the 
Belief  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  which  he  left  be- 
hind him  on  his  departure  from  Rome  :  he  says 
*'  I  learnt  it  and  was  taught  it  out  of  the  holy 
Scriptures."  This  Belief  resembles  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  we 
learn  that  Creed  from  the  pages  of  Ruffinus ;  but 
Marcellus  does  not  speak  of  its  being  used  in 
any  liturgic  office,  except  so  far  as  his  words 
above  quoted  may  show  that  he  had  received  it 
before  he  was  baptized. 

20.  This  surmise  is  upheld  by  the  account  of 
Ruffinus.  He  describes  the  Creed  of  the  Church 
of  Aquileia  as  resembling  very  nearly  that  of 
Rome  ;  he  says  that  at  neither  Church  had  it 
ever  been  pu*  into  writing  in  a  continuous  form, 
but  adds  that  he  regards  the  type  as  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  probably  of  the 
purest  character,  because  there  the  ancient  prac- 
tice was  preserved  of  tlie  catechumen,  reciting  the 
Creed  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful.  He  speaks  of 
this  as  an  ancient  custom.  At  Aquileia  it  would 
appear  that  the  baptism  was  a  private  service. 
About  the  same  time  we  find  Ambrose  describ- 
ing to  Marcellina  (Migne,  xvi.  995)  the  riot  at 
Milan  :  from  his  account  it  would  seem  that  at 
that  time  the  custom  was  to  deliver  the  Ci-eed 
to  the  competcntes  on  any  Lord's  Day  after  the 
lessons  and  the  sermon  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
catechumens:  his  words  are,  "  Sequente  die, 
erat  autem  Dominica,  post  lectiones  atque  trac- 
tatum  demissisCatechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus 
com[>etentibus  in  bajjtisteriis  tradebam  basilicae," 
when  he  was  called  out  to  rescue  an  Arian. 

21.  The  cu;')tom  of  preserving  this  symbolum 
unwritten  is  referred  to  again  and  again  by  .Je- 
rome and  Augustine.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Faith  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  was 
treated  with  less  reserve,  although  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  desired  that  his  lectures  should  be 
regarded  as  confidential  documents.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Creed  must  have  been 
committed  to  writing  when  it  became  customary 
to  recite  it  at  the  Mass.  The  Gelasian  Sacra- 
metitary  (which,  even  if  interpolated,  must  de- 
»cribe  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church  at  some 
epoch  or  otlier)  contains  it.  Since  the  time  of 
benedict  Vlil.  ns  we  liave  seen,  the  Nicene  Creed 
•o called,  i.e.  the  interpolated  faith  of  the  150, 
ha«  been  used  at  Rome  in  the  Eucharistic  hervice. 

22.  We  have  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  cu&tom  of  repeating  the  creeds  of  the  earlier 
i^oanciU  at  an  early  HesKion  of  each  succeeding 
Mtembly  of  a  similar  character.  We  have  one 
lnt«resting  proof  that    the  Apostles'  Creed  wan 


deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  so  used 
in  a  council  of  the  West.  Etherius,  bishop  of 
Osma,  and  Beiitus,  presbyter  of  Astorga,  recited 
it  in  785  as  against  the  errors  of  Elipandus, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  account  is  note- 
worthy :  "  Surgamus  igitur,"  they  cried,  "  cum 
ipsis  apostolis  et  fidei  nostrae  symbolum,  quern 
(sic)  tradiderunt  nobis  brevi  compendio,  recite- 
mus,  quicunque  uuum  Dominum,  unam  fidem, 
unum  baptisma  habemus ;  et  fidem  in  qua  bap- 
tizati  sumus  ^  in  hac  perversitate  et  duplicitate 
haereticorum  nou  negemus  :  sed  sicut  corde  cre- 
demus  ore  proprio  proferamus  publice  et  dicamus 
Credo  in  Deum,  &c."  The  Creed  recited,  Ethe- 
rius added,  "  Ecce  fidem  apostolicam  in  qua 
baptizati  sumus,  quam  credemus  et  tenemus." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Creed  was  here  put 
forth  publicly. 

23.  Nor  should  the  fact  that  there  were  creeds 
thrown  into  an  interrogatory  form  be  entirely 
passed  over.  Of  these  some  were  used  from 
an  early  period  at  baptism  ;  and  other's  in  later 
years  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Heurtley 
has  collected  several  instances  of  the  former 
series ;  and  the  pages  of  Martene  contain  many 
extracts  from  old  MSS.  giving  the  order  for  the 
lattei'.  The  earliest  instance  of  such  a  use  at 
confession  that  we  have  found  is  in  the  rule  of 
Chrodegang  (a.d.  750).     [Migne,  89,  p.  1070.] 

24.-  The  (so  called)  Athanasian  Creed  appears 
to  have  been  originally  composed  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Ikith  for  the  instruction  of  believers 
[Cressy,  Council  of],  and  then  it  came  to  be 
sung  at  the  Church  service  as  a  Canticle. 
Gieseler  and  others  consider  that  it  was  this 
Creed  that  was  ordered  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  794,  when  it 
decreed,  "  Ut  fides  catholica  sanctae  Trinitatis 
et  oratio  Dominica  atque  Symbolum  Fidei  omni- 
bus praedicatur  et  tradatur  ; "  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  term  fides  catholica  here  is  generic : 
at  all  events  we  would  refer  to  the  creed  con- 
tained in  Charlemagne's  lett^"  to  Elipandus 
[Migne,  xcviii.  899],  which  is  assigned  to  the 
same  date  (794)  as  being  more  probably  the  fides 
catholica  of  the  Canon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
recited  at  Prime  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  Basle  in 
the  9th  century  :  we  hear  that  in  997  it  was 
sung  in  alternate  choirs  in  France  and  in  the 
Church  of  England:  in  1133  it  was  used  daily 
at  Prime  in  the  Church  of  Autun;  from  1200  it 
assumed  the  titles  "Symbolum  S.  Athanasii " 
and  "  Psalmus  Quicunque  vult"  which  mark  the 
character  it  occupies  in  our  services.  It  was 
daily  used  at  Prime  in  those  English  churches 
which  adopted  the  use  of  Sarum,  but  was  always 
followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  : 
as  if  the  declaration  of  the  Faith  of  the  wor- 
shipper always  followed  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Church  as  to  what  it  was  necessary  to  believe. 

(/looks.  —  Great  use  has  been  made  of  Dr. 
August  Hahn's  Collection  of  Formulae  :  and  Dr. 
Caspari's  Programme.  Dr.  Heurtley's  Harmonia 
SgrrJxilica  has  of  course  furnished  important 
assistance.  To  other  works  reference  has  been 
made  as  required.)  C.  A.  S. 

CRESCENS.  (1)  Disciple  of  St.  Paul,  bishop 
in  Galatia,  is  commemorated  June  27  (Mart.  Horn. 
Vet^  Ubuardi);  April  15  (CW.  Byzant.). 

>>  TbuB  the  Apostleti'  Creed  was  the  baptkinial  creed  oi 
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(2)  One  of  the  seven  sons  of  St.  Symphorosa, 
martyr  at  Tivoli  under  Hadrian,  July  21  (^Afurt. 
lieJae);  June  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Or  CuiiscKNTlus,  martyr  at  Tomi,  Oct.  1 
(^Miit.  Hieron.,  J,'otn.   Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CRESCENTIA,  martyr  in  Sicily  under  Dio- 
cletian, June  15  {Mart.  Hieron.,  JiOin.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CRESCENTIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Sar- 
dinia, May  lU  (.]/<trt.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  June  1:5  {Mirt.  Be.lae). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Campaiiia,  July  2  {Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(4)  ^Ia^tyr  at  Augustana,  Aug.  12  (Mirt. 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Jlartyr  at  Rome  under  Ma.\imian,  Nov.  24 
(Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi);  March  16  {Mart.  Ihm. 
Vet.).  [C] 

CKESCENTIO,  or  CRESCENTIUS,  mar- 
tyr at  Rome,  Sept.  17  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

CRESRY,  COUNCIE  OF.  [Ciiristiacum.] 
In  Ponthieu,  A.D.  670;  but  according  to  Labb. 
(vi.  63.")),  at  Autun,  A.D.  670,  the  canons  being 
headed  with  the  name  of  Lendegarius,  bishop  of 
Autun  :  passed  several  canons,  but  among  others, 
one  exacting,  on  pain  of  episcopal  condemnation, 
from  every  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  or  "  cle- 
ricus,"  assent  to  the  "  Fides  Sancti  Athanasii 
praesulis."  [A.  W.  H.] 

CRISPINA,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Diocle- 
tian, Dec.  5  {Cal.  Cartha;].,  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ; 
Dec.  3  {Mart.  Hieron.,  in  some  MSS.).  [C] 

CRISPINUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Crispinianus 
at  Soissons  under  Diocletian,  Oct.  25  {Mart. 
Hieron.,  Be  lae,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Anglican.'). 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Astyagis,  Nov.  19 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CRISPOLUS,  or  CRISPULUS,  martyr  in 
Sardinia,  May  30  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Roin.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CRISPUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Diocletian,  Aug.  18  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  "  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue," 
martyr  at  Corinth,  Oct.  4  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CRISTETA,  martyr  in  Spain,  Oct.  27  {Mart. 
Rom.   Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CROSIER.    [Pastoral  Staff.] 

CROSS.  The  official  or  public  use  of  the 
cross  as  a  synjbol  of  our  redemption  begins  with 
Constantine,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  em- 
ployed in  private  by  all  Christians  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  (See  Ouericke's  Anti<initics  of  the 
Christum  Chunh,  Morison's  tr.,  1857,  and  Hin- 
terim's  Ikn':nunli<j/:citrn,  Sic,  with  Molanus, 
quoted  below.)  In  the  Catacombs,  and  all  the 
•arliest  records,  it  iii  constantly  used  in  con- 
ne.xion  with  th«  monogram  of  Christ  ;  and  this 
may  point  to  the  probable  fact  of  a  double  moan- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  .symbol  from  the  earliest 
times.  As  derived  from,  or  joined  with,  the 
monogram,  es|K?<Mally  with  the  mono- 
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transverse  monogram,  or  when  separated  from 
the  monogram  and  used  by  itself,  it 
directs  special  attention  to  the  sacri 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  and  as 
avows  and  glories  in  the  manner  of 
His  death.  '*  Le  triom[)he  de  la  Christ ianisme 
s'afTiciiait  bien  plus  ouvertement  sur  cet  in- 
signe  [the  Labarum]  au  moyen  du  monograuime, 
comme  exprimant  le  nom  du  Christ,  que  par 
I'ide'e  de  la  croix."  Its  use  as  a  symbol  of 
His  person -is  of  high  antiquity;  see  Ciampiui, 
Vet.  Mon.  t.  ii.  pp.  81  and  82,  tav.  xxiv.,  and 
c.  viii.  tav.  xvii.  D;  although  some  discredit  may 
have  fallen  on  it  from  the  actual  {)ersunitication 
of  the  symbol  in  later  day.s,  after  the  publication 
of  the  I.egend  of  the  Cross,  when  churches  were 
dedicated  to  it,  as  St.  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood, 
and  it  became  an  object  of  prayer."  [Sig.n"  of 
TMK  CKO.S.S.]  For  the  purely  symbolic  u>e  of 
the  great  Christian  and  in  part  huni;iu  emblem, 
Ciainpiui's  plate,  a  copy  of  the  great  "  Trans- 
figuration"  in  mosaic  in  St.  ApoUinaris  at  Ra- 
venna, A.D.  545,  may  be  here  described  as  a 
typical  example.  It  covers  the  vault  of  an 
arch.  The  presence  of  the  Father  is  represented 
by  the  ancient  symbol  of  a  Hand  [see  s.  v.] 
issuing  from  a  cloud  above  all.  Below  it  is  a 
cross  of  the  Western  form,  slightly  widened  at 
the  extremities,  or  tending  to  the  Maltese,  in- 
scribed in  a  double  circle  or  nimbus.  At  the 
intersection  is  the  Face  of  our  Lord,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  Ciampini's  small  engraving,  but 
visible   in  the   now  accessible   photograph  ;    and 

»  Didron,  Iconographie  f.,  vol.  i.  p.  367  ;  Bohn : 
"  Christ  is  embodied  in  tlie  Croas,  as  He  is  in  the  I^mb, 
or  as  the  Holy  .'^pi^it  in  the  iKjve.  ...  In  Christian  Icono- 
graphy, Chri.st  is  actually  jmaL-nt  under  ih»'  form  and 
semblance  of  the  Cross.  The  Cross  is  our  i  ruclfied  Ix)ni 
in  person,''  kc  In  the  9ih  cntury  the  praises  of  the 
Cross  were  sung,  as  men  sing  tbo^>  of  a  god  or  a  hero. 
Rhaban  Maur,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Mayencc  in  047, 
wrote  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Cri»ss,  l>t  Ixiudibxu 
Sanctae  <  rucis.  See  his  complete  works,  fol.,  Coloniae 
Agvlppinae.  1626,  vol.  i.  pp.  273-337.  He  fuither  quotes 
St.  .FiTonn-'s  a^imparisons  of  "  ^pecit^  crucis  forma  qua- 
drata  niumli ;"  "  aves  quando  voUiiit,  ad  aethera  fonuam 
crucis  as,<umant .  .  .  homo  natans,  vel  orans  .  .  .  nuvis  per 
maria  antenna  crucis  similata.  Tau  littera  sIk^iuiiu  saluti* 
et  crucis  descrihitur." — Cumment.  in  Marcum. 

The  I'ontijical,  or  bishop's  offlce-lK>ok.  of  Ecbert  or 
F^gbort,  brother  of  Kadl^ert.  king  of  Nortliumbriu,  aad 
consecrated  archbi.»hop  of  York  in  73*^,  omtains  an  office 
for  the  dedication  of  a  cross,  which  certainly  make>  no 
mention  of  any  human  form  thereon  (v.  SurUtt  Societjf, 
1853,  pp.  111-113).    "  .  .  .  .  Quaesumus  ut  coiisecres  riW 
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famuli  tui  religiosa  fides  con.struxit  tropliaeum  scilicet  I 
Victoria!'  tuae  el  redeniptionis  iiostrae.  .  .  .  Kadiet  hiO 
Unig>niti  Filii  tui  splendor  divinltitis  in  auro,  emloeC 
gloria  i>asbi(>ni8  in  ligno,  in  criiore  nitiUi  nostrae  moltit 
redemptio.  in  spli  ndore  cristalli  iu«trae  mortis  redemptio; 
bit  siiurum  proiecllo.  t^jxl  crrta  lidiicia,  eo.-*  slniul  cua 
g'  nt<"  et  plelx"  fide  conttrmet.  h\K'  iw)lidet.  p;»ce  roiisociittt 
aiigeat  triuinpbls,  nmplilicet  tsecundls  protuiat  eis  anl  p€l^ 
jxiuiUit'  m  tem|H)rlti,  et  ad  vluim  a<'iernltatl»."  kc.  kc 
A  curioii.sjy  niiiiglotl  state  of  thought  or  feeling  U  ii»ll» 
cated  by  this  pa(i.-<age :  the  cross  is  a  symbol  of  Chrtet 
and  a  token  of  Hik  victory ;  It  Is  of  ma  trial  wood,  gold, 
jewels.  A:c. ;  but  a  s^icramental  jiowcr  stems  to  b«'  conri- 
diTi-d  ah  atllierrnt  in  tiie  symtx)! ;  its  a>nseiration  give*  U 
l>  rMJiiality  ;  an«l  it  is  to  be  addres.«ed  in  prayer  as  If 
possessed  of  acttul  powerti 
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verified  on  the  spot,  as  we  understand,  by  M. 
Grirroaki  de  St.  Laurent.  (Didron's  Annates 
Arcfufoloijiques,  vol.  xxvi.  p,  5.)  This  Face  of  the 
Lord  seems  in  a  work  of  the  5th  century  to  im- 
port no  more  than  the  name  or  monogram  :  but 
it  is  found  again  on  the  oil-vessels  of  Monza. 
(See  Martigny,  s.  v.  Crucifix,  and  Didron,  Annates 
Arch.  vol.  xxvi.)  The  A  and  u  are  at  its  right 
and  left,  and  the  ground  of  the  inner  circle  is  sown 
with  stars ;  that  of  the  outer  with  small  oblong 
spots  in  pairs,  which  probably  indicate  only  va- 
riations of  colour  in  the  mosaic.  Further  to 
right  and  left  are  Moses  and  Elias  adoring  the 
cross,  with  St.  Apollinaris  below.  The  ascent  of 
the  mountain  is  indicated  by  trees  and  birds, 
among  which  are  the  universally  present  sheep. 
The  Holy  Dove  is  not  represented,  the  mosaic 
having  reference  to  the  Transfiguration  only. 
Above  the  cross  are  the  letters  IMDVC,  which 
Ciampini  interprets  as  "  Immolatio  Domini  Jesus 
Christi :"  below  it  the  words  "  Salus  Mundi." 
Didron,  however  (^Christian  Fconography,  p.  396, 
vol.  i.),  asserts  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lacroix, 
who  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  church 
of  S.  Apolliuare  in  Classe,  that  these  letters  are 
really  IX0TC.  The  accession  of  Constantine 
seems  to  have  been  an  occasion  of  publicly 
avowing  to  the  Pagans,  and  therefore  of  more 
vigorously  enforcing  on  the  Christian  mind,  the 
sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord  for  man.  The  office 
of  Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  person  of 
Christ :  the  cross  was,  so  to  speak,  extricated 
from  the  monogram ;  and  its  full  import,  long 
understood  and  felt  by  all  Christians,  was  now 
made  explicit.  However  long  the  change  from 
the  symbolic  cross  to  the  realist  or  portrait 
crucifix  may  have  taken — with  whatever  long- 
enduring  awe  and  careful  reverence  the  corporeal 
suffering  of  the  Lord  may  have  been  veiled  in 
symbol — the  progress  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  to  actual  representation  of  the  Lord  in 
the  act  of  death  seems  to  have  been  logically 
certain  from  the  time  when  His  death  as  a  male- 
factor for  all  men  was  avowed  and  proclaimed  to 
the  heathen.  The  gradual  progress  or  transi- 
tion from  the  symbol  to  the  representation  is 
partly  traced  out  s.  v.  Crucifix  ;  and  as  the  words 
**  cross  "  and  "  crucifix  "  are  to  a  great  extent 
confounded  in  their  popular  use  in  most  European 
languages,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  following  tentative  distinction  may 
perhaps  hold  good, — that  a  cross  with  any  symbol 
or  other  representation  of  a  victim  attached  to  it, 
or  anyhow  placed  on  it,  passes  into  the  cruci- 
ficial  category. 

The  usual  threefold  division  of  the  form  of  the 
cross  into  the  Crux  Decussata  or  St.  Andrew's 
cross;  the  Crux  Commissa,  Tau,  or  Egyptian; 
and  the  Immissa  or  upright  four-armed  cross, 
seems  most  convenient.  It  would  appear  from 
Ciampini's  plate  above  quoted,  and  is  historically 
probable,  that  the  distinction  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  crosses,  by  reason  of  the  equal  or 
unequal  length  of  the  arms,  is  scarcely  within 
our  proi  'nee.  Its  earliest  origin  dates  perhaps 
from  th<  time  succeeding  the  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy (Hce  CliCGiFlx),  when  the  Latin  mind 
continued  to  insist  specially  on  the  cross  as  the 
inutrument  of  the  Lord's  death,  and  carefully 
•elected  the  most  probable  shape  of  the  cross  on 
which  He  suflerwJ.  Tlic  symbol  of  the  inter- 
••cting  ban  waa  enough   for  the  Greek.     As  a 


Christian  emblem,  the  decussated  cross  may  be 
considered  the  most  ancient :  but  all  are  of  the 
earliest  age  of  Christian  work :  as  are  many 
curious  varieties  of  the  cruciform  figure.  The 
forms  in  the  woodcuts  are  Christian  adoptions  of 
pre-Christian  crosses.  They  are  supposed  by 
Martigny  and  others  to  be  what  he  calls  formes 
dissimule'es ;  or  ancient  symbols  adopted  by 
Christians  as  sufficiently  like  the  cross  or  tree 
of  punishment  to  convey  to  their  minds  the 
associations  of  the  Lord's  suffering,  without  pro- 
claiming it  in  a  manner  which  would  shock 
heathen  prejudice  unnecessarily.  Constantine 
appears  to  have  felt  that  a  time  was  come  when 
liis  authority  could  enforce  a  different  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Lord  for  men. 
He  used  the  cross  or  monogram  privately  and 
publicly ;  impressed  it  on  the  arms  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  erected  large  crosses  «on  the  Hippodrome  and 
elsewhere  in  Constantinople.  His  use  of  it  on 
his  standards  is  well  known.  (Cf.  Labarum, 
Draconarius.)  Euseb.,  Vit.  Const,  iii.  3,  refers 
to  the  Triumphal  Cross  made  and  set  above  the 
Dragon  by  Constantine.  For  his  vision  and  the 
making  of  the  Labarum,  see  ibid.  pp.  28-39  ; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  s.  v.  Crucifix.  Of  its  use  on 
coins,  which  appears  to  begin  with  Valentinian  L, 
A.D.    364-375,   see   coin    of  Valens   in   Angelo 


Engraved  etone  of  earliest  epoch.    (Didron,  '  Jo.  Chr^tieune» 
vol.  L  p.  396.) 

I 

Rocca,  infra.  It  seems  as  if  Constantine  really 
hoped  to  use  the  Christian  symbol  as  a  token 
of  union  for  his  vast  empire,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  sincere  faith,  superstition,  and  ability 
which  characterized  most  of  his  actions.  The 
frequent  recuiTence  of  the  rovTCf  viKa  on 
ancient  crosses  shows  the  importance  which 
he  and  others  attached  to  his  vision.  Ter- 
tullian's  words  may  suffice  to  express  the 
general  use  of  the  cross  in  private  in  his  time 
{De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii.):  "Ad  omnem  progressum 
atque  promotum ;  ad  omnem  aditum  atque 
exitum  :  ad  calceatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas, 
ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia,  ad  sedilia  : — quaecunque 
nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem  crucis  signaculo 
terimus."  This  is  paralleled  by  St.  Chryso- 
stom's  Trai/Toxou  fupi(rK((rOai(r.  aravphv) — irapa. 
&pXc^<J'h  TTaphi  apxoiJLtvois,  irapa  yvvai^\,  irapa 
6.ubpa<Ti,  .  .  .  .  4v  {$irA.o(j  k.  iv  rraardmv,  iv 
(TKeuKTiu  apyvpots,  iv  roixo^v  ypacpali.  Julian 
had  derided  the  Christians  as  (lK6vas  aravpov 
(TKiaypacpovyra  iv  t<^  ficrdoiru),  &c.  They  were 
accused  of  worshipping  it  as  a  divinity  or  letiche. 
See  the  words  of  the  pagan  Caecilius,  in  Minucius 
Felix  Octav.  cc.  ix.  and  xxix. :  "  Et  qui  hominom 
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summo  supplicio  pi'o  fiicinore  punitum,  et  crucus 
Jigna  feralia  eoruin  caeremoniis  fabulantur,  cod- 
gruentia  perditis  scelerati.sque,  ....  ut  id  colant 
quod  merentur."  He  is  answered  simply,  "  duces 
nee  colimus  nee  optamus."  This  is  ako  referred 
to  by  Molanus,  Dc  Pi'turis^  c.  v.,  with  many 
other  passages.     [See  Sign  of  the  Cuoss.] 

The  cross  of  course  conveyed  to  earlit»r  Chris- 
tians, as  to  ourselves,  the  lesson  of  our  own  per- 
gonal sacrifice  or  dedication  to  Christ,  and  the 
thought  of  His  command  to  tiike  up  the  cross. 
Hence  doubtless  its  constant  use  in  times  of 
tctual  or  remembered  persecution.  But  this  use 
of  it  would  necessarily  lead  on  from  the  thought 
of  His  person  to  that  of  His  sacrifice.  See  the 
inscription  by  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  made  such 
ample  use  of  pictorial  and  other  decorations, 
placed  under  a  cross  at  the  entrance  of  his 
church  :  — 

"  Osmf  coronatam  Domini  super  atria  Christi 
Start'  cruceni,  duro  spondentem  celsa  lalwre 
Prucuiia.     Tolle  crucrni,  qui  vis  auferre  coronam." 
(See  Binterim,  vol.  iv.  part  i.,  and  MoLinus, 
De  Jmaginibus,  c.  v.  De  I'icturis.)  ^ 

The  private  use  of  crosses,  or  representations 
of  the  cross,  is  highly  uncertain  before  Constan- 
tine,  though  Martigny  refers  to  Perret  (Cata- 
combes  de  h'ome,  iv.  pi.  xvi.  74)  for  certain  stones, 
apparently  belonging  to  J'ings,  on  which  the  cross 
is  engraved,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  date  prior 
to  Constantiue.  It  seems  probable  that  the  use 
of  the  monogram  prevailed  before  and  during  his 
time,  with  sacrificial  meaning  attach- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  cruciform 
in  the  Christian  mind.  (See  Binterim, 
vol.  iv.  part  ii,) 
The  most  interesting  cross  in  existence  of  this 
kind  seems  to  be  the  pectoral  cross  or  iyK6\iriov 
in  gold  and  niello,  described  last  by  ]\I.  St.  Laurent 
in  Didrou's  Antuiles  Archifolojiques.  It  is  said  to 
contain  a  fragment  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and 
bears  on  its  front  EMANOVHA  NOBISCVM 
DEVS  on  the  back,  "Crax  est  vita  mihi ;  mors, 
inimice,  tibi,"  in  same  characters.  It  must  date 
from  near  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  when 
many  like  crosses  began  to  be  worn.  Compare 
drawing  of  serpent  below  the  monogram. 

One  example  is  given  by  Boldetti  of  a  tau- 
cross,  dating  a.d.  .S70  according  to  the  consuls  : 
neither  tiie  Crux  Immissa  nor  the  Greek  cross 
appeal  i)y  actual  examples  til!  the  r)th  century. 
This  tjuestion  of  date  can  hardly  be  decided  in 
the  Catacombs,  from  the  number  of  crosses  in- 
scribed there  by  pilgrims  of  all  ])criods. 

The^e  is  a  passiige  from  Severus  Sanctus 
EndeUihms  or  Entelechius,  a  Christian  poet,  pro- 
bably of  A<iuitaine,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
century,  whore  a  Christian  shepherd  ha.s  secured 
his  Hock  from  di.sease  by  planting  or  marking 
between  their  horns  (".signum  mediis  frontibus 
addituin  ")  the  croi>*  of  "  the  Cod  men  worship  in 
great  cities" : — 

•*  Sigiinm,  qufxl  p«Thll»<'nt  o*i>  cnids  l>el 
Magui8  qui  colitur  hultitt  in  tirbiUun, 
Cbrittus,  |vTp<'tui  glurla  nuiiiiiii>,"  &c. 

De  Rossi's   work,    /V   Tiluli.t  C/irisfiiiuis  Ctrtha- 
ginicusibus,  sjH.'.nks  of  4th  century  niaililes  bear- 
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lag  the  cross ;  ana  it  is  possible  that  in  distant 
provinces  the  associations  of  shameful  de.'ith  may 
not  have  clung  to  it  so  closely.  M.  Laurent 
makes  the  obvious  remark  that  the  use  of  the 
cross  spread  with  a  rapidity  proportioneti  to  the 
advance  of  Christianity,  and  speaks  of  its  earlier 
and  freer  use  in  Africa,  quoting  De  Rossi,  D.  T.  C. 
For  Constantine's  golden  cross  on  the  tomb  of 
St.  I'eter,  see  Anastasius,  Lib.  Poutif.,  In  Syl- 
vesfro,  p.  8,  Scr.  Byz.  (P'abroti);  also  Eu>;ebius, 
C'jiist.  \  it.  iii.  49.  Two  crosses  from  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Pontianus  given  by  liottari,  tav.  iliv.- 
xhi.,  richly  adorned  with  jewels  and  metal-work, 
one  of  which  has  the  A  w  attached  to  it  bj 
chains,  may  also  date  from  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  Constantine,  if  not  works  of 
his  time.  The  great  Cross  of  the  Lateran,  so 
called,  is  referred  to  his  time,  and  aj)parently 
accepted  jis  of  that  date  by  Binterim,  vol.  iv. 
part  i.  frontispiece.  It  is  in  mosaic,  and  though 
restored  by  Nicolas  IV.,  can  hardly  have  been 
altered.  It  is  a  plain  cross,  having  a  medallion 
of  the  Lord's  baptism  at  its  intersection.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  in  form  of  a  dove,  with  nimbus, 
hovers  above ;  and  from  Him  seems  to  proceed 
the  baptismal  fountain,  which  at  the  cross-foot 
becomes  the  source  of  the  four  rivers,  Gihon, 
Pison,  Tigris,  Euphrates.     Between  the  rivers  is 


fc  Kor   oxiunjil««  »nd 
BbleclXD.  ToL  ir.  put  U 


of   Uii^  »nl;J«ct,   w« 


lAteran  Croai.    (Binterim.  vol.  It.  p.  1.) 

the  Holy  City  of  God,  guarded  by  the  archangel 
Michael,  behind  whom  springs  up  a  palm-tree, 
on  which  sits  the  Pho'nix  as  a  symbol  of  Christ. 
[PHa';Nix.]  Two  stags  below  near  the  waters 
represent  the  heathen,  seeking  biiptism ;  and 
three  sheep  on  each  side  stand,  as  usual,  for  th« 
Hebrew  and  Gentile  Churches.  This  relic  should 
be  compared  with  a  simiLir  one  given  by  I>e  lioasi 
{De  TitiUis  Ciirtfuujiiiictisi>>u^%  where  the  croa» 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  the  fonr  rivers  spring  from 
its  f<H)t,  with  stags,  &c.,  as  both  have  do  ided 
reference  to  baptism,  and  illustrate  the  earliest 
representative  use  of  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ,  with  special  reference  not  to  His  death 
but  His  baptism.  Others  even  in  later  times 
were  made  with  this  view,  and  indeed  with 
orniiments  repre.senting  Old  Testament  types  of 
the  Redeemer.  (See  CRUCIFIX,  accoiJit  of  the 
st«tion-cr««s  of  Mainz.) 

The  use  of  the  Tau,  patibulary.  or  Egyptian 
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Croes,*    is   general    from    perhaps    the    earliest 

T  period.  Some  special  difficulties  appear 
to  be  connected  with  it,  as  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  a  pre-Christian  emblem, 
and  as  such  connected  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  used  it  with  special,  at  least 
pre-Christian,  meanings.  These  meanings  will 
of  course  be  of  two  classes  :  —  Istly,  the 
interpretations  of  speculative  minds  in  all  ages 
which  connect  the  tau-cross  with  Egyptian 
nature- worship  through  the  Crux  Ansata,  and 
which  include  all  the  Ophite  and  Gnostic 
uses  of  the  symbol,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  serpent,  as  a  sign  of  strength,  wisdom, 
&c. ;  2ndly,  those  of  Hebrew  origin,  connected 
as  types  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  through 
that  with  the  Christian  faith, — the  wood  borne  by 
Isaac,  and  the  tau  or  cross  on  which  the  brazen 
serpent  was  supported.  Didron's  remark  seems 
appropritite  here,  that  the  tau  is'the  anticipatory 
cross  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  it  as  such,  and  may  refer  for  much 
interesting  and  erudite  speculation  on  the  pre- 
Christian  cross,  or  decussated  figure,  to  the  text 
and  references  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revieoj  of  April,  1870. 

The  tau  appears  in  the  Callixtine  Catacomb,  in 
a  sepulchral  inscription,  referred  to  the  3rd  cen- 


tury, thus :   IRE 


T 


NE.     This  frequently 


occurs  elsewhere  (De  Rossi,  Bullet.  1863,  p.  35); 
and  some  of  the  crucifixes  on  the  vessels  of  the 
treasury  of  INIonza  are  of  the  same  shape.  (See 
Didron's  Annales  Arch^ologiques,  w,  xxvi.-vii.) 
Still  in  some  of  the  earliest  examples  it  may 
possibly  have  been  used,  even  by  Christians,  in 
the  pre-Christian  sense,  as  a  type  of  life  in  the 
world  to  come. 

In  Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  353,  an  Egyptian 
cross  of  black  marble  mosaic  is  given,  which  may 
■probably  be  of  later  date  than  the  catacomb  in 
"which  it  was  found ;  but  the  next  page  contains 
an  early  mscription  of  the  tau  between  A  and  a>, 


thus:   A 


T 


CO.     He  quotes  the  following 


•passage  from  Tertullian  on  this  form  of  the  cross, 
who  refers  to  Kzekiel  thus:  "  Pertransi  me<lio 
portae  in  modiam  J^TUsalem  et  da  signum  Tau 
in  frontibus  virorum.  Ipsa  enim  litera  Grae- 
corum  Tau,  nostra  autem  T,  species  crucis." — 
Adv.  Marcian.  lib.  iii.  22.  This  form  of  cross  is 
specially  appropriated  to  the  thieves  rather  than 
the  Redeemer,  in  some  crucifixions  of  early  medi- 
•eval  type.     [Crucifix.] 


Aru-hor^OmM. 
OMdran'i '  Ktmaltm  Arrh^ilijtfirpMi,'  vol.  nrL  fronttaptooa.) 


•  In   I,ip«in«,   De  f.'rum,   L   7,  It 
fkaenMAU  origin. 

QUftisT.  urr. 


Is  ihown   to  be  of 


Both  Greek  and  Roman  crosses,  and  in  parti- 
cular cruciform  churches,"^  sometimes  possess  one 
or  even  two  additional  cross  limbs,  shorter  than 
the  main  or  central  one.     The  upper  additional 

bar       I         is  supposed  by  Didron  to  stand  for 

the  title  over  the  head  of  the  Crucified  One.  If 
this  be  so,  the  lower  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  suppedaneum,  a  support  for  His  feet.  In  cases 
where  both  the  shorter  limbs  are  placed  above 
the  main  cross-bar,  as  in  the  cross  represented  in 
Boldetti,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  271,  they  certainly  re- 
present the  crosses  of  the  malefactors.  [Cru- 
cifix.] See  two  coins  of  Valens  and  Anthem  ius, 
Angelo  Rocca,  Bibl.  Vaticana,  vol.  ii.  p.  253 . 
one,  a  nummus  aereus,  has  the  three  crosses,  the 
other  with  two  smaller  cross-beams  under  the 
large  one. 
The  term  "  station-cross  "  is  derived  from  the 


Cross  on  Tomb  of  Flavia  Jovina,  referred  by  Baronhis  to  a.d.  367 
(Boldetti.  lib.  1.  c.  ii.  p.  271.) 


On  a  single  Tomb,  Callixtine  Catacomb. 
(Boldetti,  Ub.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  353.) 

Roman  military  term  statio,  and  applied  to  a 
large  cross  on  the  chief  altar,  or  in  some  prin- 
cipal place  of  a  church,  but  occasionally  removed 
or  carried  in  procession  to  another  place,  ind 
then  constituting  a  special  place  of  prayer.  (See 
Bottari,  tav.  xlv.,  and  illustration  of  Lateran 
Cross,)  Processional  crosses  may  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  the  Labarum  in  Constantine's  army,  and 
also  of  his  substitution  of  the  Cross  for  the 
Dragon,  or  placing  it  above  the  Dragon  on 
standards  of  cohorts,  &c.  (See  the  Church  use 
of  the  word  Draconarius,  standard-bearer. ^ 

The  distinction  between  the  Cross  of  the  Re- 
surrection, or  Triumphal  Cros.s,  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Passion,  is  traceable  to  early  times.  Id 
Ciampini,  V.  M.  tav.  xvii.  D  (ch.  viii.),  our  Lorcl 
in  glory  stands  by  and  su]>ports  a  large  cross, 
having  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  on  either 
hand.  The  Lamb  is  also  frequently  represented 
as  h»!aring  the  lighter  and  longer  triumphal  cross. 
(SeeC'Rl.'ClKlx,  and  references  to  the  Vatican  Cross, 
&c.)  It  is  also  borne  by  our  Lord  in  reprcsent.i- 
tions  of  the  Descent  into  Hades.     It  is  symbolic 
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of  the  victory  gained  by  the  sufferings  to  which 
the  Passion-cross  ojills  our  special  attention. 

The  drawint;  of  the  engraved  stone  or  bignct- 
cioss  at  p.  495,  with  the  motto  "  Salus,"  repre- 
sents a  device  with  tlie  triumphal  cross.  The 
monogram  of  the  Lord  is  placed  over  the  ser- 
pent, which  vainly  tempts  the  doves,  who  look 
to  the  symbol  of  their  Lord.  But  see  s.  v. 
Seupknt." 

The  statement  of  Bede  (Binterim,  vol.  iv.  i.  p. 
501)  relating  to  the  four  kinds  of  wood  of  which  the 
cross  was  made — the  upright  of  cypress,  the  cross- 


In  Omaetary  of  DomlU*. 
(BoldetU,  Ub.  U.  0  111.  p.  363.) 

piece  of  cedar,  the  head-piece  of  fir,  and  the  snippe- 
dnnatm  of  box — dejmrts  from  tlie  Kastern  tradi- 
tion, which  substitutes  olive  and  palm  for  the  two 
latter  varieties  of  wood.  This  forms  jiart  of  the 
legendary  history  of  the  cross,  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned.  The  only  remarks  to  be  made  by 
way  of  conclusion  or  summary  aj>|)ear  to  be  these  • 
that  a  double,  and  indeed  manifold,  meaning 
attached  to  the  cross  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Derived  as  a  Christian  sign  from  the  monogram, 
and  connected  with  traditions  of  ancient  learning 
by  its  Kgyptian  form,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
itood  for  all  things  to  all  men.     To  the  ©arlieut 
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members  of  the  Church  it  represented  tnelr 
Master,  who  was  all  in  all  to  them  ;  and  thus  in 
their  view,  a  somewhat  wider  and  happier  one 
than  in  later  days,  it  represented  all  the  faith — 
the  person  of  Christ,  His  death  for  man,  and  the 
life  and  death  of  man  in  Christ.  The  Lateran 
and  other  crosses  point  to  baptism  and  all  its 
train  of  Christian  thought,  without  immediate 
reference  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  [Lamu.]  Con- 
stantine  indeed  (see  Anastat.  Vit.  Pontif.  in 
Sylvestro)  seems  to  have  attached  the  syraboho 
Lamb  to  the  Baptist  and  the  sacrament  he  ad- 
ministered, as  well  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
the  showing  forth  of  His  death.  The  tendency 
of  Christian  feeling  towards  special  or  exclusive 
contemplation  of  the  Lord's  suflerings  and  death 
is  matter  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  its  effect 
on  Christian  emotion,  and  therefore  on  Christian 
art,  is  the  transition  from  the  cross^into  the 
crucifix.     (See  s.  v.) 

An  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  subdued  triumph 
with  which  the  cross  was  regarded  in  the  earliest 
times,  as  a  symbol  first  of  the  Lord's  life  and 
death,  then  of  the  life  and  death  of  man,  is 
that  it  is  so  frequently  wreathed,  embossed,  or 
otherwise  ornamented  with  flowers.  Even  as  late 
as  the  Monza  vessels,  it  is  represented  as  a  living 
and  budding  stem  ;  but  the  cross  from  St,  Ponti- 
anus,  given  by  Bottari.  xliv,  is  made  to  put  forth 
golden  or  silver  flowers  half-way  up  its  stem. 

Count  Melchior  de  Vogue  {Jieviie  Anh^olotjiquey 
vol.  vii.  p.  201)  gives  a  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  scarcely-injured 
remains,  of  four  ancient  Christian  towns,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  between  Autioch  and 
Aleppo.  They  contain  many  ancient  crosses,  and 
were  probably  deserted  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
first  Mussulman  invasion.  "On  est  transporte," 
he  says,  "  au  milieu  de  la  socie'te'  chre'tienne  .  .  . 
non  plus  la  vie  cachee  des  catacombes,  ni  Tex- 
istcnce  humiliee,  timiJe,  souffrante,  mais  une  vie 

large,  opulente,  artistique Des   croix,  des 

monogrammes  du  Christ  sont  sculptc's  en  relief 
sur  la  plupart  des  portes:  le  ton  de  ces  inscrip- 
tions indique  une  e'poque  voisine  du  triomphe  de 
I'Eglise.  .  .  .  Le  grajfito  d'un  peintre  obscur.  qui, 
decorant  un  tombeau,  a,  j>our  essayer  son  pinceau, 
trace  sur  le  parol  du  rocher  des  monogrammes 
du  Christ,  et  dans  son  enthousiasme  de  Chretien 
e'mancipe  ecrit,  en  paraphra.sant  le  labarum,  Tovro 
yiKu,  Ceci  triomphe."  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CROSS,  Adoration'  of.  (Adoratio  CruciSy 
rj  Trpoi7Kvvr]<Tis  rov  aravpov.) 

L  Adoration  of  the  Cross  from  the  heathen 
point  of  ricvc. — Christianity  being  a  "religion  of 
the  cross,"  the  cross  being  iu  every  Christian 
teacher's  mouth  as  the  watchword  of  the  new 
faith,  the  action  of  signing  with  the  cross  [Sl05 
OF  tiif:  Cross]  being  believed  in  by  the  Chris- 
tians as  a  preservative  against  all  dangers  b(Hiily 
and  sj)iritual,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  heathen 
should  have  seen  in  early  Christianity  but  a 
(TTavpoXarptiay  and  in  the  cross  but  a  Christian 
idol  not  less  material  than  their  own?  • 

Thus  we  find  Tertullian  feeling  it  necessary 
caret'ully  to  combat  this  among  divers  false 
views  of  Christian  worship  prevalent  among  the 
heathen.  His  words,  with  the  logic  of  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  are  "  Sed  et  qui  Crucis 
nos  religiosos  putat.  consecraneus  erit  noster  :" — 
Kven  if  we  did  worship  the  cross,  we  should  be 
no  worse  than  you,  for  the  cross  enters  directW 
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or  indirectly  into  _vour  own  objects  of  worship  ; 
for  exannple,  as  being  the  structure  ai'ound 
which  the  makers  of  images  of  the  gods  would 
first  erect  the  clay  model,  or  as  being  the  frame- 
work of  trophies  reared  in  honour  of  victory 
whom  you  adore  as  a  deity  (Apol.  c.  16  ;  and  in 
similar  strain,  Ad  Nationes  i.  c.  12). 

We  find  references  to  the  same  heathen  taunt 
in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  as  e.g.  in  c.  9, 
where  the  heathen  objector  winds  up  his  re- 
marks "  ut  id  colant  quod  merentur ;"  and 
again  (c.  12),  "  et  jam  non  adoraudae,  sed  sub- 
eundae  Cruces."  The  writer  in  meeting  this 
attack  speaks  as  Tertullian  had  done  of  the  way 
in  which  the  cross  entered  into  heathenism,  and 
adds  (c.  29),  "  Cruces  etiam  nee  colimus,  nee 
optamus,"  by  which  he  seems  to  mean,  We 
Christians  do  not  worship  the  cross  so  as  to  give 
such  adoration  and  honour  to  it  as  you  heathen 
to  your  idols.  That  this  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen  was  not  sj^eedily  overcome 
may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  so  intelligent  a 
man  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  a  century 
after  Minucius  had  written,  taunts  the  Chris- 
tians, as  the  Caecilius  of  that  writer  had  done, 
with  inconsistency,  in  that  while  they  refused  to 
reverence  (rrpoaKwelv)  the  sacred  Ancile  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter  and  was  preserved  among 
them  as  a  pledge  of  the  protection  ever  to  be 
shown  to  the  city,  they  still  reverenced  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  continually  made  the  sign  of 
it  on  their  foreheads,  and  engraved  it  before 
their  houses  (Cvril  Alex.  Contra  Julutnum,  lib. 
ri.  Patrol  Gr.  I'xxvi.  795).  The  gist  of  Cyril's 
answer  is  woi-thy  of  notice  :— Since  Christ  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  divested  Himself  of  His 
Divine  Majesty,  and  leaving  His  Father's  Throne 
was  willing  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
•ervant,  and  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  man, 
and  to  die  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  therefore  we  being  reminded  of  these 
things  by  the  sight  of  the  cross,  and  taught  that 
One  die!  thereon  that  we  all  might  have  life, 
Talue  the  symbol  as  productive  of  thankful 
remembrance  of  Him. 

II.  Potnt  of  viev)  of  early  Christian  writers. — 
Haring  thus  alluded  to  the  adoration  of  the 
cross  as  seen  from  the  heathen  point  of  view,  we 
shall  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  flxistence  of 
the  idea  among  Christians  of  a  modified  form 
of  rex'erence  to  be  paid  to  the  cross.  That  idea 
may  be  expressed  roughly  thus  :  No  reverence 
is  paid  to  the  material  cross  as  such  ;  it  is  the 
idea  of  the  cross  for  which  reverence  is  felt  ;  but 
it  Ls  the  reverence  or  woi-ship  due  to  a  most 
holy  or  cherished  thing,  not  that  which  is  due 
to  God,  'wpo<TKvvri<ns,  not  Xarpda.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  this  modified  sense  of  worship  the  early 
Chrijitians  maintained  the  duty  of  reverence  to 
the  nacred  symbol  of  redemption  (see  especially 
L«  Nourry's  Dissertatio  in  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  xii. 
Art.  4  in  I'atrol.  iii.  531).  Thus  Eusebius  says 
of  Constant ine,  rhv  viKOTcoihv  iriyia  <Travp6v 
.V.ta  Const,  i.  .31  ;  of.  ih.  ii.  16;  iv.  21;  and 
Oraiio  de  I^ttuli'/Hs  Const,  c.  9 ;  also  Sozoinifn 
••  4,  ati  rov  fia(Ti\(coi  Tryf'iaBai  kuI  wpoaKuvi)- 
«■««•»  ytu6fnrTTu  vapa  tiov  (tt par iutui/).  Cyril 
•f  Jeruualein  ( Kp.  ad  Const,  p.  247)  speaks 
•f  ri  ffior-ftpiou  rov  trravpov  ^i'>\ov.  The 
ahove-mentioTied  inHtanc«?H  taken  by  themselves 
mjifht  be  viewed  a«  due  to  a  somewhat  rlie- 
torical  waj  of  ipeaking,  bat  the  real  nature  of 
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the  feeling  is  shown  by  the  following  moro 
definite  instances. 

Ambrose  (/n  ob.  Tlieodosii,  §  46)  tells  of  the 
Empress  Helena's  adoration  of  the  cross  after  her 
discovery  of  Pilate's  superscription,  and  adds : 
*^ Begem  adoravit,  nou  lignum  utique,  quia  hie 
Gentilis  est  error  et  vanitas  imi)ioruni ;  sed 
adoravit  ilium  qui  pependit  in  ligno,  scriptus 
in  Cruce."  Shortly  afterwards  he  describes  how 
the  cross  was  placed  upon  kings  by  Helena,  "  ut 
in  regibus  adoretur." 

Jerome,  again,  in  the  F.pitaphium  Paulas 
Matris  {Ep.  108  ad  Eustochium,  §  9,  Patrol. 
xxii.  883),  says  that  "  Paula  prostrata  ante 
Crucem  quasi  pendentem  Dominura  cerneret, 
adorabat." 

In  the  above  instances  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
are  referring  to  the  cross  said  to  be  found  by 
Helena,  but  in  the  case  of  Minucius  and  others 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  allusion 
is  necessarily  to  crosses,  viewed  as  signs  and 
images  of  the  true  cross ;  and  the  view  which 
is  controverted  is  the  belief  of  the  heathen 
world  in  the  veneration  paid  by  Christians  to 
the  cross  absolutely  (see  further,  Origen,  in 
Celsum  ii,  47).  Cf.  further  the  distinction  as 
drawn  by  Augustine  (Tact.  i.  in  Johannem., 
§  16):  "  Dicimus  quidem  lignum  vitam,  sed 
secundum  intellectum  lignum  Crucis  unde  acce- 
pimus  vitam."  The  same  line  is  taken  in  the 
Quaestiones  ad  Antiochum  ducem  (xxxix. :  Patrol. 
Gr,  xxviii.  622),  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  Why,  when  God  has 
forbidden  through  His  prophets  the  worship  of 
created  things,  do  we  oiier  adoration  to  images 
and  the  cross  ?  Rusticus  Diaconus,  a  writer  of 
the  time  of  Pope  Vigilius,  carefully  defines  the 
matter  in  the  same  way,  for  after  maintaining 
the  adoration  of  the  cross  as  leading  on  to  that 
of  the  Crucified,  he  adds,  "  non  tamen  Crucem 
coadorare  dicimur  Christo  "  (Contra  Acephalos  : 
Patrol.  Ixvii.  1218). 

John  Damascenus  (ob.  circa  756  a.d.)  is  careful 
exactly  to  define,  as  the  above-mentioned  writers 
have  done,  the  nature  of  the  reverence  paid  bv 
Christians  to  the  cross.  He  says  (dc  fide  ortho' 
doxa  iv.  11):  irpoaKvucv/xev  Se  Kal  rhv  rvirov 
rov  rifiiov  Kal  ^woTroioi)  cnavpov  .  ...  oh  ttjp 
vKt]V  rin<i)vr€s  (^77  -yeVotTo),  oAAa  rhv  rvwor 
us  Xpiarov  cv^fioKov.  And  hereon,  he  adds, 
may  our  adoration  of  the  cross  rest,  (vQa  fao 
h.v  ^  rh  ariixclou,   ^/ce?  Kal  avrhs  (orrai. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  wide  spread  of  the 
feeling  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  narratives  of 
the  Fathers,  of  a  more  or  less  legendary  cha- 
racter, referring  to  the  miraculous  power  in- 
herent in  the  sacred  symbol.  Thus  Sozomen 
(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  3)  gives  us  an  account  of  a  certain 
physician  named  Probianus  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  but  who  would  not  ac- 
cord honour  to  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  salva- 
tion, until  when  sutlering  from  a  painful  disease 
of  the  feet  he  was  taught  by  a  vision  [cf.  Al/l'AR, 
p.  66]  to  find  in  reverence  of  the  cross  a  means 
of  relief,  and  thus  was  cured,  [We  again  lind 
this  story,  cited  from  Sozomen,  in  the  HiHoria 
TrijKirtita  (ii.  lli),  compiled  by  Cassiodorus.] 

A  parallel  incident  is  that  related  by  Evagrius 
(E>(:1.  Hist,  iv,  26),  to  the  ellect  that  on  the 
burning  of  Antioch  by  Chosioes,  the  bishop  of 
Apame.'i  consented  to  display  the  wood  of  the 
croM  to  the  adoration  of  the  peo])lc,  that  their 
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last  kiss  of  the  sacred  relic  might  be  as  it  were 
their  viaticum  to  the  other  world.  The  his- 
torian mentions  that  he  was  present  with  his 
parents,  and  describes  the  scene  at  some  length, 
and  tells  how,  while  the  bishop  made  the  circuit 
of  the  ciiurch  carrying  the  cross  SiOirtp  iv  tuTi 
icuplais  TCDV  iTpo<TKvvi]Tfu>v  ijjjLfpaii  ftdiaro,  he 
w^as  followed  by  a  large  mass  of  flame,  blazing 
but  not  consuming  :  a  token  of  the  safety  vouch- 
safed to  the  city. 

Again,  Rede  (ffist.  Eccl.  iii.  2)  tells  us  of 
Oswald,  a  Saxon  king  (6.^5  a.d.),  who,  being  in 
imminent  dangei  in  war,  erected  and  offered 
adoration  to  a  cross,  by  which  victory  was 
secured. 

One  more  illustration  may  suflfice.  In  the 
Trullan  S\no  1  held  at  Constantinople  in  691  A.D., 
it  was  ordained  that  since  the  cross  shows  to  us 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  therefore  we  offer  to 
it  in  words  and  in  thought  our  adoration,  it 
should  be  distinctly  prohibited  to  engrave  crosses 
on  the  i)avement,  where  they  would  be  trodden 
under  foot,  and  that  where  these  already  existed 
they  should  be  erased  (can.  73;  Labbe,  Con- 
cilia, vi.  117'>). 

The  above  examples  clearly  prove  the  ex- 
istence amongst  the  early  Christians  of  a  venera- 
tion for  the  cross,  combined  with  the  fteling 
of  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  this  the  idea 
of  absolute  worship.  The  constant  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  [Sign  of  the  Cross]  is  a 
further  exemplification  of  this. 

The  special  character  of  hymns  is  obviously 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  less  exact  style  of  lan- 
guage, but  the  tone  of  the  early  Christian  poets 
shows  cleai'ly  the  nature  of  their  views  as  to  the 
veneration  of  the  cross.  In  a  poem  {De  Passione 
Domini)  attributed  by  some  to  Lactantius,  it  is 
said  (vv.  50  scpj.): — 

"  Flecte  ponu  lipnumque  Cruds  veneraMle  adora 
Flebil">,  iniiocuo  terramque  cruorc  niadtntem 
Ore  potins  hnmili. '  • 

Much  again  can  be  gathered  from  Prudentius 
(405  A.D.)  on   this  point.     Thus  we  find  {Ajo- 

theoais  446) — 

"  Jam  piirpjira  supplex 
Sterninir  Aonoadae  rectoris  ad  atria  Christl, 
VtxllIiuiii|Ue  'Jrucis  8umnius  dominatxir  adorat." 

Again  in  the  description  of  Constantino's  victory 
orer  Maxentius  (^Contra  Symniachum  i.  494),  he 
says — 

"  Tunc  iUe  sonatus 
Militia*'  ultrirls  tit'ilum,  Chri^tiqiie  vercndnni 
Koiiien  uduravit  quod  collucrUat  In  armts." 

Th«  allusion  here  Is  to  the  cross  and  the  mono- 
gram on  the  labarum  (cf  also  Cath.  vl.  129,  and 
'I'aulinus  Nol.  !'•  cm.  xxx.  97  sqq.). 

FiuiiJIy,  we  may  cite  the  words  of  S«dulius 
(Carmen    Poschale,    lib.    v.     188 ;    Patrol,    ijx. 
724)— 
"  Nave  QuU  ignon-t  opeclem  Crucls  esse  coli-ndani." 


•  la  the  prnlrfromona  to  tho  Koman  oditlon  of  PrU' 
d'-iidiw  (Pat'ol.  lix  €69).  th'»  accusntion  in  bmufiht 
•Italndl  fifour'-  Kiil>rlriur.  of  t.imporlriK  with  tho  aUivc,  by 
omitliniC  llimiijih  dn«-tMnal  pro*  Hvlili-n,  the  words  "  hf^- 
■umqiK'.  .  .  H  I  IKn ;"  a  prtto-i-dlog  Jimtlj  rqMrh-ndd 
ty  ./ohn  AlUrt  K.ibricliia :  •' Smik-  prauriHflii^  (J.  Ka- 
hrirtuni  .  .  .  |«i-«im,  :iiin  hie  turn  alibi,  tu>n  lU  fuiitae  in 
alieiii>  (>|x  rihus  qiuo  edcbat  iugt'Diu«um  "  '  Bibl.  \*i.  ImL 
U  7M,  ed.  iU2). 


III.  Adorati'  n  of  the  Cross  in  ancient  Litur- 
gies. — In  the  Western  Church  such  a  rite  has 
long  been  observed  on  Good  Friday.  The  custom 
is  probably  very  ancient,  and  has  possibly  flowed 
hither  from  the  East,  for  the  words  of  Paulinus 
(A>.  31,  Patrol.  Ixi.  329)  with  reference  to  the 
observance  of  the  like  practice  at  Jerusalem, 
will  carry  back  the  date  to  the  4th  century  " :  — 
"Quam  ejjiscopus  urbis  ejus  quotannis,  cum 
Pascha  Domini  agitur,  adorandam  populo  prin- 
ceps  ipse  venerantium  promit."  According  to 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Patrol,  lixviii.  86), 
at  Vespers  on  Good  Friday  a  cross  is  set  up 
in  front  of  the  altar:  then — "  Venit  Pontifex, 
adoratam  deosculatur  Crucem.  Deinde  episcopi, 
presbyteri,  diaconi  et  caeteri  per  ordinem,  deinde 
populus :  Pontifex  vero  redit  in  sedem  usque 
dum  omnes  salutent."  Whenever  a  salutation 
is  made  (salutante  pontifice  vel  populo)  the 
Antiphon  Ecce  li/jwim  Crucis  is  sung  ;  and  then 
when  all  have  saluted,  the  pope  descends  to  the 
front  of  the  altar  and  the  service  proceeds. 
Sundry  dift'erences,  but  of  no  great  moment, 
occur  in  the  form  given  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary (Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1103).  A  more  elabo- 
rate ritual,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  (/'"trol.  Ixxxv.  430;  Ixxxvi. 
609),  iu  which  before  Nones  on  Good  Friday, 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  came  the  hymn  Ad 
Salutalionem  Ligni  Domini, 

"  Paiige  linioia  gloriosi 
Procllum  ortaniinis,"  &c. 

This  was  followed  by  the  prayer,  '*  0  sancta  Crux, 
in  qua  salus  nostra  pependit,  per  te  introeamos 
ad  Patrem,  per  te  veniam  mereamur.  per  te 
apud  Christum  habeamus  indulgentiam  et 
veniam ;"  and  this  again  by  three  antiphons  de 
li(]no  Domini.  Nothing  further  is  added  here  in 
the  Breviary  as  to  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  pos- 
sibly because  the  rest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Missal. 

From  this  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony of  adoration  as  performed  at  the  Nones, 
and  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  we  shall 
briefly  describe. 

Two  priests  hold  before  the  altar  a  cros* 
draped  in  black,  standing  first  at  the  left,  then 
at  the  right,  and  lastly  at  the  middle  of  the  alt-ar. 
As  each  position  is  occupied,  the  antiphons  are 
respectively  chanted — Popule  mens  (/u id  feci  tibi 
....  Quia  cdiixi  te  .  .  .  .  Quid  utra  debui .  .  .  ., 
with  its  own  response  after  each.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  station  the  officiating  priest  receivet 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  two  who  ar« 
holding  it,  and  stranding  successively  at  the 
right  end,  the  left  end,  and  the  midille  of  the 
altar,  he  uncovers  at  each  station  respectively 
the  right  arm.  the  left  arm,  and  the  whole  oi 
the  cross,  saying  on  each  occasion,  with  voicr 
growing  louder  each  time,  the  antiphon  Ecce 
lignum  CrU'-is,  to  which  is  responded,  /n  qua 
salus  nostra  pc/>eiidit,  it  being  ordereil  that  iw 
e;ich  limb  of  the  cross  is  unveiled,  the  people 
whould  bend  the  kuee.  The  priest  having  rev<v 
rently  pl.vced  the  cross  in  front  of  the  altar 
"  statim  pi-esbyteri  cum  suis  ministris  adorent 
Crucem    Hectendo   genua   ter,   cum   summa  re- 

b  I'aatiniu.  it  will  Iw  oh««»rTod.  Riw.nks  <-f  this  rlt*  ai 
tikinK  place  on  the  "  I'aBch* ;"  hut  ther.'  f<o<'ins  fair 
grDuiid  fn.m  theoKitPKt  Tr  ♦■xphilMlnK  thl*.  «ith  Menard, 
of  the  anniver>ary  of  our  l^ord'a  crudjlxitm.  (Notes  to 
Greg.  Sacr.  In  /'atni,  Ixxviil.  33X) 
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rereutia  et  humilitate  osculando  terrain,  et 
orterant  oblationem  Cruci,  ut  a! lis  praebcant 
exemplum  ; "  the  rite  is  then  concluded  by  an 
oratio  ad  Crucnn,  in  which,  however,  our  Lord 
is  addressed  distinctly,  and  by  the  aatiphoa 
Cruccm  tuim  adO'-  in  s  Domine. 

Alexander  Leslie,  the  Jesuit  editor,  argues  in 
his  note  on  the  above  passage  for  the  identity 
of  the  terms  adomtio  and  salutatio  as  applied 
to  the  cross,  the  former  word  being  that  em- 
ploved  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
taries  and  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  the  latter  in 
the  Mozarabic  Breviary ;  and  Amalarius  {De 
Eccl.  Off.  i.  14-)  cites  tlie  Ordlnes  Eomani,  "  Prae- 
paratur  crux  ante  altare,  quam  salutant  et  oscu- 
lantur  omnes." 

As  illustrating  our  present  subject,  we  may 
quote  from  the  collect  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  :  "  Concede  propitius  ut  qui  ad  adoran- 
dara  vivificam  ejus  Crucem  adveniunt  .  .  .  ." 
At  the  end  of  Mass  on  that  day  a  cross  was  heid 
up  by  the  poutitf  for  the  adoration  of  the  people 
(cf.  Alcuin,  Adv.  Elipantum,  .lib.  ii.  9,  who  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  collect.  Ad  Elevationem  Sanctae 
Crucis) ;  and  a  parallel  instance  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Menology  for  September  13, 
XaipoiSi  6  ^coTi(p6pos  TTjs  €u<T€fieias,  rh  a.riTTi\rov 
Tpoiratov,  7}  dvpa  rrjs  irapaSeiaov,  6  tuv  irtaruv 
ffTrtpiyfiiis  .  .  .  [See  also  Exaltation  and 
Finding  of  the  Cross.] 

•  The  season  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  has 
been  specially  associated  with  the  adoration  of 
the  cross  is  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  with  the 
ensuing  week.  Numerous  sermons  are  extant  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  having  re- 
ference to  this.  Tlius  in  one  wrongly  assigned 
to  Chrysostom,  but  apparently  not  long  subse- 
quent to  his  time,  els  Tf\v  irpocrKvuriaiv  rov 
Tifiiov  Kal  ^(vOTTOiov  (TTavpov  rrj  fJi.€(Ti}  (fiSd/maSi 
Twv  vT^ffTiiwv,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  day  as 
yearly  appointed  for  adoration,  and  as  though  he 
would  imply  the  custom  to  be  a  well  established 
one  : — ^rifiepou  roiyapovv  TrpoaKvuTJcrifxos  rj/xepa 
rov  ri/xiou  aravpov  KaQ(CTr)K€.  Again,  in  the 
works  of  Soj)hronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  is  a 
iermon  with  the  same  title  and  occasion  (Ora^/o  v. 
Petrol.  Or.  Ixxxvii.  3.-509).  Again  (Oratio  iv.  in 
Exalt'itionem  S.  Cnxcis),  in  describing  the  change 
of  the  sejuwm  of  the  P^xaltation  to  a  time  subse- 
quent to  our  Lord's  resurrection,  he  speaks  of 
aravpoii  Sa,^ov\os  irpoiTKvvqais.  Sermons  of  the 
«ame  character  are  also  extant  l)y  Theodorus 
Studita  {Patrol.  Gr.  xcix.  691),  and  by  Theo- 
phylact  (ih.  cxxxi.  113).  For  rubrical  directions 
concerning  thi.s  fa.st,  see  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gonitus,  £Je  Caerim/jniis  Aulae  I'yz'mtinae,  i.  5, 
24-;  and  •^specially  ii.  11  {op.  cit.  cxii.  137, 
10»{,  1<J17);  and  cf.  also  Suicer's  T/wsnirus,  and 
Ducanjre's  Gloat'iri/,  s.  v.  <Travponpo(TKvvr)(ns,  by 
which  name  and  by  KvpiaKirf  rf,  y  iTp()(TKuvi\(T(u)s 
the  Greek  Church  knows  the  day.  The  Ejdstle  and 
Oo*p>f;l  for  this  day  in  that  Church  are  Heb.  iv. 
14^v.  6,  and  Mark  viii.  34 — ix.  1.  There  is 
tliM.»  in  the  Greek  Church  a  bringing  about  of 
the  crodM  for  adoration  on  August  1  and  there- 
iboutH,  for  which  see  Const.  I'<»rph.  ii.  9  (Patrol. 
^'.  cxii.  1009).  This  latter  day  is  marked  in 
the  Mrnoloffi/  thus:  tls  r^v  irpd!m/ju  tj  irp6oiot 
Tuv  rtuiwv  ^v\uu  ToD  rtfilov  (wonoiov  (rravpov  ; 
tnd  itH  importance  i.s  tesfifie<i  to  by  the  fact 
>f  its  having  its  ■Kpot6pria  or  vigil. 
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IV.  Disputes  among  Christians  as  to  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Cross. — At  the  Second  Nicene  Genera) 
Council  (787  A.D.),  in  their  fourth  actio,  among 
the  various  testimonies  read  from  the  fathers  in 
support  of  the  use  of  images  in  worship,  was  a 
long  extract  from  the  fifth  of  the  \6yoi  virep  rrjs 
XptcTTtavwy  airoXoyias  Karo  *Iou5aia>i/  Kai  irepl 
eiKSvuu  Tcov  ayicvv  of  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis 
in  Cyprus  (oh.  620  or  630,  A.D.).  The  general 
tenour  of  his  remarks  (for  which  see  Labbe',  vii. 
236)  is  as  follows  : — Christians  are  justified  in 
ofiering  adoi'ation  to  the  cross,  by  way  of  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  died  thereon,  not  with  any 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  mere  material.  Thus, 
a  decree  sanctioned  by  the  seal  of  the  emperor 
is  reverentially  treated,  not  on  account  of  the 
decree  or  the  lead  of  the  seal,  but  of  him  whom 
the  seal  indicates ;  and  so  we  Christians,  in  our 
adoration  of  the  ci'oss,  honour  not  its  material, 
but  see  in  it  a  seal  and  signet  of  Christ  Who  was 
crucified  thereon,  and  Whom  we  salute  and  adore. 
The  further  illustration  may  be  taken  of  childi'en 
who  cherish  some  memento  of  an  absent  father, 
even  as  all  things  associated  with  our  Lord  are 
for  His  sake  to  be  loved  and  reverenced,  orav 
oiv,  he  concludes,  tSrjs  Xpianai^ovs  irpoffKuvovvras 
rhv  aravphv,  yvcadi  oti  rw  (TTavpwdevTi  XpiffT^ 
Trjv  Trpo<TKvvT)cnv  Trpo<rdyov<Ti  koX  ov  r^  ^v\(a, 

A  counterblast  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene 
Council  is  to  be  found  in  a  capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne, De  Imnginibus  (i.  13,  Patrol,  xcviii. 
1034),  where  we  find  an  attack  on  the  argument 
brought  forward  by  the  other  party  based  on  the 
expression,  "  Jacob  .  .  .  adoravit  fastigium  virgae 
ejus"  (Heb.  xi.  21).  The  writer  there  insists  on 
the  "  differentia  crucis  Christi  et  imaginum  pic- 
torum  arte  pictarum,"  and  promises  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  *'  quanto  mysterio  Crux  ima- 
ginibus  emineat,  sive  quomodo  humanum  genus 
non  per  imagines,  sed  per  Crucem  Christi  re- 
demptum  sit,  quae  duo  illi  vel  paria  vel  aequalia 
putant."  This  promise  is  fulfilled  subsequently 
(ii.  28 ;  op.  cit.  1096),  whei^e  the  language, 
though  probably  referring  to  adoration  of  the 
cross,  is  to  a  certain  extent  vague :  "  Non  sunt 
imagines  Cruci  aequipa-randae,  non  adorandae, 
non  colendae,  .  .  .  et  Tu  solus  adorandus,  Tu  solus 
sequendus,  Tu  solus  colcndus  es." 

The  cause  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross  an  I 
of  images  found  a  zealous  champion  in  Theo- 
dorus Studita,  who  exfjcunds  his  views  in  his 
Aatirrhctici  iii.  ad  Tcononuichos,  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  (see  esp.  Antirrh.  i.  15  ;  iii.  3 ;  Patrol. 
Gr.  xcix.  345,  419).  After  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, and  after  dwelling  on  the  distinction 
between  t^Kcov  and  €tdw\ov,  in  which  he  care- 
fully repudiates  any  a.ssociation  of  the  adoration 
of  the  cross  or  image  with  the  latter  term, 
he  sums  up  in  a  number  of  theses  which  main- 
tain the  importance  of  the  adoration,  but 
again  insists  on  the  distinction  referred  to 
above.  Thus  (t6.  349):  "If  any  one  boldlv 
calls  the  I'elative  (ffXfTiKrii/)  worship  of  Christ 
in  the  image,  worship  of  the  image  and  not 
of  Christ  Himself  ....  he  is  a  heretic."  For 
further  illu.^trations  of  the  subject  from  the 
writings  of  Theodorus,  see  o/).  cit.  691,  1757;  cf. 
al.H<t  Nicephorus  (I'atriarcli  of  Constantinople), 
Antirrfiet.  iii.  7.  Later  notices  of  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  Photius,  E/nst.  i.  1,  Ad  Nico- 
la"m  J'apam ;  i.  8,  20,  Ad  Michiel.  Jhilgar. 
Principern. 
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A  brief  reference  may  here  be  m.iile  in  passing 
to  the  views  on  this  subject  of  the  Paulician 
heretic.-;,  who  first  appeared  towar<is  the  eml 
of  the  7th  century.  They,  generally  speaking, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  any  adoration  of  the 
cross  or  images.  In  regard  to  the  cross,  they 
maintained  that  the  real  cross  was  Christ  Him- 
self, not  the  wood  on  which  He  hung : — 
KfyovTfs,  OTt  (TTavphs  6  Xpirrrr^y  iffriv,  ou  xph 
Se  npoaKvvf'icrOai  rh  ^vAov  ws  KfKa.Ti\f.au.fvov 
o^-yavov  (Oeorgius  Hamartolus,  Chronv  on  iv. 
2H8,  in  I'atrol,  dr.  c\.  8H9).  In  accordance 
with  this  is  what  we  are  told  by  Petrus  Siculus 
{Hist.  Manichacorum  29;  ih.  civ.  1284;  and  cf. 
Photius,  Omtra  Mauicli.  i.  7;  ii,  cii.  25),  to  the 
otl'oct  that  a  certain  Timotheus  of  this  sect  w<is 
.sent  by  the  Kmporor  Leo  the  Isauriau  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  reasoned  with; 
and  on  being  asked,  ''  Why  dost  thou  not  believe 
and  worship  the  honoured  cross?"  answered, 
*' Anathema  to  him  who  does  not  do  so."  But 
by  the  cross  he  understood  Thv  Xptcrrhv  rfj 
iKTdffei  Twv  xfipoiv  (TTaiiphv  07roTf\oCi/TO.  The 
above  quoted  Oeorgius  Hamartolus  tells  us 
{Patrol,  dr.  ex.  892),  with  what  truth  is  per- 
haps doubtful,  that  in  cases  of  sickness  they  laid 
a  cross  on  the  patient,  which  cross  on  his 
recovery  they  dared  even  to  break  or  burn  (see 
also  Euthyniius,  Panojda  Doqmat.  Tit.  24;  op. 
cit.  cxxx.  il9G  ;  and  cf.  Photius,  Uibliotheca  279; 
ib.  ciii.  524). 

Much  about  this  time  there  arose  a  contention 
of  like  character  in  the  West.  The  actual  lite- 
rary warfare  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  I'th  century,  but  from  its  connection 
witn  the  earlier  struggle  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  as  throwing  light  on  the  tone  of  thought  on 
this  subject  in  the  Western  Church  during  the 
preceding  period,  it  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  passed  over  here. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the 
publication  by  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin  (820 
A.n.),  of  a  fierce  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
adoration  of  the  cross  anil  of  images.  Further 
he  ordered  the  removal  of  crosses  from  all  the 
•churches  of  his  diocese.  When  urged  by  a  letter 
from  a  certain  Abbot  Theodemir  to  reconsider 
his  views,  he  retorted,  in  a  long  treatise,  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  were  held  in  the  nets 
of  superstition.  This  work  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  answers  in  deLxil  in  his  treatise  De 
Cul'u  fmrnjinim  (PatniT.  cv\.  305),  in  which  he 
appoals  largely  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  discusses  the  ob- 
jections of  Claudius  seriatim.  See  especially 
op.  cit.  SM,  where  he  meets  Clatidius's  remarks 
as  to  the  su])er>tition  of  the  votaries  of  the 
cross:  "  Nos  ob  recordationem  Salvatoris  nostri 

crurein    ])ictam veneramur   atque 

adoramus." 

Oflipi-  writers  of  the  time  joino(l  in  tlie  frav, 
as  Theodemir  above  mentioned  ;  Kginhard,  the 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  in  a  work  />c  AiUh- 
rmuia  Cr<irc  not  now  extant;  Wistremir,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  (cf  Pseud(»-Llutprand,  Chroni- 
con ;  Patrol,  cxxxvi.  IIO;?);  and  a  priest 
nnnie  1  Dungalus.  who  (about  the  year  828  A.l>.) 
wrote  a  treatise  tledicated  to  I.oiiis  the  Pious  and 
his  son  Lothairo:  "Pro  rultu  sacrarum  imagi- 
BfiTii  adversus  in-sauas  blasphemasque  naenias 
Clau<lii  Taurinensis  Kpiscoj)i  "  {^Patrol,  cv.  457 
l^iq.).  [R.  S.] 
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CROSS,  Exaltation  of  (Exalt  itio  Cntcis^ 

7)  vipu'tTii  rov  (TTauoov).  This  festival,  held  on 
September  14,  most  probably  celebrates  jjHmarily 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  .Jerusalem  by  iiishop  Macarius  at  the 
command  of  Constantine  (3.'i5  A.D.),  although 
some  would  see  in  it  a  commemoration  of  the 
Vision  of  the  Cross  seen  by  the  Kmi>eror. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  victory  of  Heraclius 
over  the  Persians  and  hi.«  subsequent  restoration 
of  the  Cross  to  its  shrine  at  Jerusalem  that  tlic 
renown  of  the  festival  is  mainly  due. 

Still  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  its 
observance  before  that  event,  in  both  the  Histern 
and  Western  Churches.  Thus  in  the  Act'i  of  the 
Egyptian  penitent  Mary,  whose  death  is  referred 
to  421  A.D.,  it  is  apparently  recognized  as  a 
thoroughly   established    festival    at    Jerusalem  : 

thus,  e.(f TTjy  v\\fU)(rfU}S  fVfKiv  rov  ti^miov 

mavpov,  ^ns  pLfr'  oklyas  ri  fit  pas  (tudf  yiyfaOai 
(Acta  S.  Mariae  Aegi.pt.  c.  19,  in  Acta  Sanctorum 
for  April  2;  also  in  Patrol.  Or.  Ixxxvii.  3711). 

In  the  lite(c.  70)  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychius 
(ob.  582  A.D.)  by  his  chaplain  Eustathius,  this 
festival  is  spoken  of  as  celebrated  in  Constanti- 
nople on  September  \^(Acti  Sanctorum  for  April 
6):  and  in  the  7th  century  the  Patriarch  So- 
phronius  of  Jerusalem  refers  to  it  as  a  feast  then 
widely  known.  He  adds  that  the  F'estival  of  the 
Exaltation  had  formerly  (iriKai)  preceded  that 
of  the  ava(TTa(Tis  (that  is,  the  annual  comme- 
moration on  Septemi)er  13  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem),  but  now  th**  order 
had  been  reversed  (Oratio  in  Exaltatimiem 
S.  Cruris  in  Gretser,  De  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  90, 
ed.  1608). 

Again,  an  observance  of  the  festival  in  the 
Western  Church  prior  to  Heraclius's  victory  may 
be  inferred  from  our  finding  it  in  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian  Sacramontaries,  and  trom  its  de- 
signation >imply  as  Exaltitio  S.  Crueis,  without 
any  allusion  to  Heraclius,  in  the  earlier  Latin 
Martyrologies,  as  in  that  attribute!  to  Jerome 
(Patrol.  XXX.  475):  it  may  l>e  added  that  this 
is  also  the  case  with  those  of  liede  and  Kabacus 
Maurus  (•').  xciv.  1044,  ex.  lir.8). 

The  circumstances  attending  the  victory  of 
Heraclius  are  briefly  these.  In  the  year  614 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Chos- 
roes  II.,  and  after  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Christians,  and  the  destruction,  jwrtiallr 
at  any  rate,  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  fire,  a  long  train  of  captives  w:us  led  away, 
among  whom  was  the  Patriarch  Zacharias,'  and 
with  him  the  cross  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Helena  [Cuoss,  FlSDINO  OK],  which  was 
sealed  up  in  a  case  by  the  patriarch  himself. 
After  some  years  of  uninterrupted  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Persian  king,  during  which  th« 
empire  was  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  disso- 
lution, Heraclius  at  last  declared  war  (622  A.D.), 
and  after  three  expe<iitions  the  boldness  of  which 
was  justified  by  their  success,  the  tide  wa« 
turned  and   the   Persian   king  worsted,   until  at 

•  Nli-<'phuni5(ct<f<i  infra)  j-tylofl  thepatri.irch  Modprtui^ 
though  the  oth  r  hialorliin-  nnlle  in  i  nllinK  him  /.ichari.ka. 
The  error,  for  sik  h  it  protwbly  is,  h.is  l>"fn  <  xpUiiH<d  by 
mipixKiing  Motlestus  to  have  iicl^-d  aa  deputy  for  Z.ichar'AS 
•luriiiK  his  rnptivlty  (s<v  Clinton,  Fatti  llomani,  r<>\.  IL 
p.  170);  or  ihat  the  latter  died  shortly  after  Lis  return  to 
.lenisalem,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  former  (Pctavlas  *• 
in  loc). 
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last  he  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  his  son 
Siroes  (628  A.D.). 

The  new  sovereign  speedily  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  emperor,  one  of  the  conditions  specially 
insisted  on  by  the  latter  being  the  restoration 
of  the  cross,  with  which  borne  before  him,  as  he 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants,  He- 
racli'js  entered  Copstantinople.  In  the  following 
spring  he  made  a  pilgrimage  with  the  recovered 
cross  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  patriarch  recog- 
nized his  own  unbroken  seals  on  the  case  con- 
taining the  precious  relic  (ra  rifxia  Kal  ((ooTroict, 
lv\a,  as  Theophanes  [vide  infra]  constantly  styles 
it),  thus  preserved  it  is  said  by  Sira  the  wife  of 
Chosroes.  Heraclius  wished  himself  to  carry  the 
cross  to  its  shrine,  but  before  treading  on  the 
sacred  ground  he  was  bidden  to  divest  himself  of 
his  splendid  array,  that  so  barefoot  and  clad  in 
a  common  cloak  he  might  more  resemble  the 
humble  guise  of  the  Saviour,  Some  of  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  referred  to  below  remark  that  the 
emperor  was  held  by  some  invisible  power  from 
entering  upon  the  sacred  precincts  till  he  had 
so  divested  himself^  (cf.  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graphia,  vol.  i.  pp.  503,  504,  ed.  Classen  ;  Nice- 
phorus,  Breviariuin,  pp.  11  A,  15  A ;  Chronicon 
Paschale,  vol.  i.  p.  704,  ed.  Dindorf ;  and  more 
generally  for  the  history  of  the  period,  Cedrenus, 
vol.  i.  pp.  717  sqq.  ed.  Bekker;  also  Gibbon,  Z>e- 
cline  and  Fall,  ch.  46). 

Thus  was  the  cross  once  more  "  exalted"  into 
its  resting-place,  and  the  festival  of  the  ''  Ex- 
altation of  the  Cross"  obtained  fresh  renown. 
Before  long,  possibly  under  Pope  Honorius  I. 
(ob.  638  A. D.),  September  14  came  to  be  observed 
as  a  festival  with  special  memory  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cross  by  Heraclius :  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  has  not  strictly  speaking  a  sepa- 
rate festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  com- 
memorates also  on  that  day  the  original  discovery 
by  the  Empress  Helena. 

Thi?  festival  is  referred  to  more  or  less  fully 
by  all  Martyrologies  under  September  14.  Of 
those  of  Jerome,  Bede,  and  Rabanus  Maurus  we 
nave  already  spoken.  We  may  further  specify 
that  of  Wandelbert  [deacon  of  monastery  at 
Treves  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire] 
where  we  find  (^Patrol,  cxxi.  611) 

"  Kxaltata  Cruris  fulgent  vexilla  relatae, 
Perslde  ab  indigna  \nctor  quam  vexit  Heraclius." 

In  the  Martyrologies  of  Ado  and  of  Usuardus 
we  find  a  further  addition  :  "  Sed  et  procurrenti- 
bus  annis,  papa  Sergius  mirae  magnitudinis  por- 
tionem  ejusdem  ligni  in  sacrario  Beati  Petri 
Domino  revelante  re{)perit,  quae  annis  omnibus 
["in  Basilica  Salvatoris  quae  appellatur  Con- 
•tantiniana."  Ado]  ipso  die  Exaltationis  ejus  ab 
omni  osculatur  et  adoratur  populo"  (Patrol. 
cxxiii.  170,  356;  cxxiv,  467).  See  also  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Notker  (ih.  cxxi.  1151),  and  for 
various  forms  of  anc\^nt  Western  Calendars  con- 
taining a  mention  of  this  festival,  see  Patrol. 
cxxxviii.  IIHH,  1101,  &c.  Besides  this,  we  may 
»'^ii\n  refer  to  the  presence  of  this  festival  in 
theXielasiuQ  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries.    The 
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*  It  may  b**  remarlcKi  that  the  histf>rian»»  of  the  rfign 
of  HfrncliuH  vury  M^in'-what  In  ihf  dat/.n  th<y  aMiKTi  to 
lli^  aNjve  fventM.  W«;  hjive  followed  ihon-  (^ivm  by 
Clinton,  F(uti  ht/nvmi,  voJ.  ii.  pp.  163,  170.  The  taking 
«f  J«-nii^cni  U  rifcrred  to  a  later  campaign  by  i'hoo- 
piuiMt  {I.  c). 


collect  for  the  day  in  the  latter  of  these  ha« 
been  cited  in  the  article  on  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  that  in  the  former  runs  as  follows : — 
"  Deus  qui  nos  hodierna  die  Exaltatione  Sanctae 
Cracis  annua  solemnitate  laetificas,  praesta  ut 
cujus  mysterium  in  terra  cognovimus,  ejus  re- 
demptionis  praemia  consequamur." 

The  Eastern  Church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
includes  in  the  festival  of  September  14  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Finding  and  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross.  As  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Western 
Church,  so  also  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  it  invariably  found.  Thus  in  the  Greek  me- 
trical calendar  given  by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  (vol.  i.  of  May),  we  find  under  Sep- 
tember 13,  nui}fj.ri  Tuu  iyKaivicou  Trjs  ayias  rov 
Xpi(TTov  Koi  Qeov  ri/xwif  avacrTdcrews  koI  irpoeSpria 
rrjs  vypaxTfoos  rov  ri/xiov  Kal  ^ujottoioO  (rravpov ; 
that  is,  as  has  been  already  explained,  they  cele- 
brated the  dedication  of  the  Church  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  commemorate  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  We  further  gather  that  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Exaltation  had  its  irpoe6pTia  or  vigil. 
The  notice  for  September  14  is  v^pccd-q  SeKdrrj 
(TTaupov  i,v\ou  7)Bf  TerdpTTj ;  and  the  fact  is  also 
recognized  in  the  pictorial  Moscow  Calendar  ac- 
companying the  preceding.  The  Octave  also  of 
the  festival  (September  21)  is  given  in  the  Meno- 
logy  under  that  day,  eV  Tavrrj  rfj  "hfifpa  airoSi- 
Sorai  7)  ^opri}  rod  rifxiov  ffravpov.  See  also  the 
Calendar  of  the  Arabian  Church  given  by  Selden 
(^De  Synedriis  Ebraeorum,  iii.  376,  ed.  1655), 
where  September  14  is  marked  "Festum  Crucis 
gloriosae ;"  as  also  in  those  of  the  Ethiopic  or 
Abyssinian  and  of  the  Coptic  Church  given  by 
Ludolf  (p.  3).  We  also  learn  from  him  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  of  these  churches,  the 
festival  extends  over  three  days,  September 
13-15,  marked  respectively  "  Fcstum  C.  gl." 
(primum,  &c.)." 

Further,  the  Ethiopic  Church,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  re- 
cognizes in  addition  a  festival  of  the  Cross  in 
May,  possibly  having  more  or  less  reference  to 
the  "  Inventio  Crucis  "  of  the  Latin  Church  {op. 
cit.  p.  17;  Gretser,  vol.  i.  232;  see  also  several 
Eastern  Calendars  in  Neale,  Jfohi  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  pp.775,  799,  813).  The  proper  lessons  for 
this  festival  in  the  Syrian  Church,  as  marked  in 
the  Peshito,  are,  for  Vespers,  Matt.  xxiv. 
(possibly  on  account  of  verse  30);  for  Liturgy, 
Luke  xxi.  5  sqq.;  and  for  Matins,  Mark  xii. 
41  sqq.  (Gretser,  /.  c). 

In  nddition  to  the  works  named  in  this  article, 
reference  should  be  made  to  Binterim,  Dcnk- 
uii'digheiten  der  Christ- Kathol.  Kirrhe,  vol.  v. 
part  1,  pp.  455  sqq.  See  also  Duc^nge's  Glossary, 
s.  V.  "i\l/u<ris.  [K.  S.] 

CROSS,  FiNDiXG  OF.  (Inventio  Crucis.) 
I.  Fntrodii/dion. — By  this  name  is  to  be  un- 
derstood the  discovery  which  tradition  asserts 
that  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, m.'ide  of  the  cross  on  wliich  our  Lord 
sufl'cred.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the 
exploration  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  that  givcMi 
by  Eusebius  (  \it(t  Const,  iii.  26s(i(i.),  who  relates 
('onstantine's  determination  to  retnove  the  abomi- 
nations that  deliled  the  holy  place  and  build 
there  a  Christian  shrine,  as  detjiiled  in  the  em- 
peror's letter  to  Macaritis,  bishop  of  Jertisalein 
(op.  cit.  30;  Socjates,   Hist.  Led.  i.   17;  Theo- 
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dorel  i  18),  but  no  allusion  whatever  is  maJe 
to  a  dijcovery  of  the  cross.  Some  have  indi'^d 
argued  that  an  expression  in  Constantine's  letter 
to  iMacarius  is  better  suited  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  tlian  of  the  grave — rh  yap  yyui^ia/jLa  rou 
ayiunarov  iKfivov  -nddovs  virh  rrj  717  ■ird\ai  Kpv- 
■KT6aiVQv . .  .  ;  but  a  comparison  with  c.  26  would 
sutriciently  account  for  the  above  (junted  lan- 
)juage,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  Kusebius 
should  have  lost  so  good  an  opportunity  of  glori- 
fying Ctinstantine,  had  a  real  or  sup|)osed  dis- 
covery of  our  Lord's  cross  taken  place  under  his 
auspices.'  The  date  of  Helena's  visit  to  I'alestiue, 
and  consequently  that  of  the  alleged  discovery, 
IS  326  A.D.  ;  yet  in  tho  Itinerarhcni  liurdeijalensc, 
the  record  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  3.'J3  A.D., 
only  seven  years  after  this  date,  there  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  finding  of  the  cross,  even  in  a 
context  where  we  might  certainly  have  looked 
for  it :  "  C'rypta  ubi  corpus  ejus  positum  fuit 
ct  tertia  die  resurrexit ;  ibidem  viodu  jussu  Con- 
stantini  Inipcrutorii  basilica  facti  est"  {^Patrol. 
viii.  791). 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  Finding 
of  the  Cjoss  is  in  the  Catcchcscs  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  delivered  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  after  Helena's  alleged  discovery;  in  which, 
though  he  does  not  allude  to  the  narrative 
in  the  form  given  by  subsequent  writers,  he 
vet  says  that  fragments  cut  off  from  the  cross 
>/ere  spread  over  the  whole  world  {Catech.  iv.  10  ; 
X.  19;  xiii.  4  ;  Patrol.  Gr.  xxxiii.  468,  685, 
776),  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  in  a  letter  written  some  years  later  to 
v"'onstantius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  luminous  cross  appearing  in  the  sky 
over  Jerusalem  {Ep.  ad  Const .  c.  3,  op.  cit. 
1168).  From  the  beginning  of  the  r)th  century 
onwards  all  ecclesiastical  writers  take  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  in  its  main  form  for  granted, 
though  sundry  variations  of  detail  occur. 

II.  Le'jend.  —  The  general  tenour  of  the  tra- 
dition is  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  (by 
Hadrian,  or  at  any  rate,  in  his  time,  according 
to  Jerome,  Epist.  08,  Patrol,  xx.  321)  to  destroy 
every  trace  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Se|)ulciire, 
that  the  ground  had  there  been  raised  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  tenjples  and  statues 
tw  Jupiter  and  Venus  erecteil  thereon.  On  the 
death  of  Licinius,  whom  Constantine  charges 
witli  the  conf iiuiance  of  the  evil,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  |)iMity  tiie  sacred  places,  and  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Kniperor  was  carriel  out  by  his 
motiicr  Helena,  wlio  went  in  person  to  Jerusalem, 
and  by  the  Bisho})  Macarius.  By  the  Divine 
guidance  (and  by  the  aid  of  a  Jew,  one  Judas, 
afterwards  l>aptizcd  as  (^uiriacus,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  others,  infra)  the  spot  was 
discovered,  and  the  suporimposeil  earth  having 
be<>n  ?:nioved,  the  sepulchre  was  seen  with  three 
crosses  1^'  :g  near,  and  separate  from  these  the 
superscription  winch  I'ilate  had  attached  to  that 

•  Moiitfiitic»>n  (I'oHtctio  .Voia  ralrum,  vol.  I.  p.  viil. 
ed.  1706)  diH'i*  lii>lo<nl  ciU*  a  iuismiri- of  Kiisrblus  us  cer- 
tilnly  nfcrriiiK  U>  the  croas :  «t  5*  n?  i^Oi'  irrKr-r^atit 
TOt«  Ka$'  iifiaf  afi<^l  rh  fii'»j/Aa  Koi  to  fiaprvpiav  tou 
Siiirijpo^  ^u<i>i'  iniTtXtaOtiiTt  0ai>^a<7(Oi(,  aXri9il><;  riircrai 
Oirco^  Tr«TrA»jp«»)Tat  ipyott  to  TrBrawKrutva.  {> 'mnm.  in 
rial.  IxxxvilL  II).  Wtion,  bowovpr,  we  find  Ku>rbiii8 
lllriit.  wlicn  .  if  any  whore,  he  iiiiglit  l)e  rx|M'Ct«-d  tottpeak, 
we  (jiiuiot  uttHch  iiHirh  weight  U>  a  {>a!tt4ige  of,  at  bwt 
most  doubtful  rt-fereuce. 


of  our  Lord.  Not  knowing  which  of  the  three 
crosses  was  the  one  they  sought,  Macarius  caused 
them  to  be  successively  presented  to  the  touch 
of  a  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem  then  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  first  two  crosses  pro<luced 
no  effect,  but  at  the  touch  of  the  third  the  sick 
woman  rose  up  before  them  fKjrfectly  healed, 
thus  showing  that  it  was  ypon  this  that  the 
Saviour  had  suflered.  One  part  of  the  cross  .set 
in  silver  was  entrusted  to  Macarius  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  in  Jeru.salem,  and  the  remainder, 
together  with  the  nails  was  forwarded  to  Con- 
stantine. One  of  the  nails  was  attached  to  his 
helmet,  and  another  to  the  bridle  ot  his  horse,  in 
fulfilment,  according  to  sundry  fathers,  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Zechariah  xiv.  20  '' 

For  the  above  tradition,  see  Socrates  (/.  c), 
Theodoret  (/.  c),  Sozomen  (ii.  1),  Ambrose 
(de  o>)itu  Theodosii,  c.  46  ;  J'atroL  xvi.  1399), 
Sulpicius  Severus  (Hist.  Sacra,  ii.  34;  Patrol. 
XX.  148),  KuHnus  {Hist.  i.  7,  8;  Patrol,  xxi. 
147o),  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Ep.  ad  Scverum  31 ; 
Patri'l.  Ixi.  325),  Gregory  of  Tours  (Liber 
Miraculorum,  i.  5  sqq. ;  Patrol.  Ixxi.  709).  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  also  (Coinin.  in  Zech.  in  loc. ; 
Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxii.  271)  refiers  to  it  as  the 
current  history  in  his  day.  Chry.sostom  evi- 
dently believed  m  the  discovery  of  the  cross, 
and  speaks  of  the  practice  of  conveying  small 
portions  of  it  about  as  amulets  {(jruxi  Christus 
sit  Btus,  c.  10;  Patrol.  Gr.  xlviii.  826). 

One  or  two  further  details  may  be  added. 
Socrates  states  that  the  portion  of  the  cross  sent 
to  Constantine  was  by  him  inclosed  in  his  own 
statue,  which  was  y>laced  on  a  column  of  j>or- 
phyry  in  the  so-called  forum  of  Constantine  in 
Constantinople,  that  thus  the  city  might  be 
rendered  impregnable  by  the  possession  of  so 
glorious  a  relic.  According  to  Sozomen,  besides 
the  miracle  wrought  on  the  sick  lady,  a  dea<l 
man  was  instantly  restored  to  life  by  the  tou^h 
of  the  cross;  but  Paulinus.  while  mentioning 
this  says  nothing  of  the  other  miracle.  In  Am- 
brose, si)ite  of  a  protest  to  the  contrary,  we  see 
traces  of  the  feeling  in  which  respect  for  the 
cross,  as  a  token  of  Him  who  hung  thereon, 
drifted  into  an  atloration  of  the  cross  itself. 
Thus  Helena  is  represented  as  saying,  '*  Kcce 
locus  pugnae,  ubi  est  victoria?  ....  quomodo 
me  redeinptam  arbitror,  si  redemptio  ipsa  non 
cernitur?"  It  may  be  added  that  according  to 
Ambrose's  version  of  the  history,  the  inscription 
is  found  adhfinig  to  the  cro-^s  it  originally  be- 
longed to.  The  occasion  of  the  notice  in  Pau- 
linus is  the  sending  of  a  piece  of  the  cro.ss  to 
Severus  for  a  church  about  to  be  consecrated, 
which  aflords  him  a  natural  opjwirt unity  for 
relating  the  story:  he  adds,  that  however  much 
might  thus  be  cut  away  from  the  cross,  the 
bulk  of  the  wood  miraculously  remained  undi- 
minishe<l. 

111.  Fe  timl. — With  thS  belief  in  the  discovery 
of  the  cross  thus  .widely  spread  and  thus  che- 
rished, it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  an 
annual  festival  to  commemorate  it  would  soon 
be  established;  though  it  is  imjwssible  from  the 
want  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  s(>eak  with  anr 
certainty  as  to  the  actual  origin  of  such  festival. 


k  Jerome,  however  (romm.  in  Xeck.  In  loc.),  speaks  •! 
It  08  one  niiulit  havo  ciLiiectcU.  "  Daiu  aenmi  qukku  plo 
dictain  0cd  ridlcuUm." 
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An  attempt  has  been  niaclc  to  assign  its  first 
appointnitiut  to  Pope  Eusebius  (ob.  810  A.D.),  who, 
in  a  letter  "  Episropis  Tusciae  et  Campaniae,"  is 
made  to  say  "  Crucis  ergc  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  quae  nuper  nobis  gubernacula  Sanctae 
Romanae  Ecclesiae  tenentibus  quinto  Nonas  Maii 
inventa  est,  in  praedicta  Kalendarum  die  Inven- 
tionis  fostum  vobis  solemuiter  celebrare  man- 
damus" {luifroL  vii.  11 14). 

Ot' course  the  utter  spuriousness  of  this  letter 
is  shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  Pope 
Eusebius  died  before  Constantine  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  many  years  before  the  work  of 
restoration  began  it  Jerusalem  at  his  command. 

Nicephorus  {Hist.  Ecdes.  viii.  29)  asserts  that 
a  festival  to  commemorate  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  was  held  at  Jerusalem  in  Constantine's 
time,  but  appeals  to  no  earlier  authority  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement  I''  and  in  the  Chronicon  of 
Flavius  Lucius  Dexter,  if  the  passage  be  genuine, 
Pope  Silvester  I.  (ob.  335  A.D.)  is  claimed  as  the 
originator  of  the  festival :  ''  Festum  Inventionis 
S.  Crucis  a  Silvestro  institutum  celebre  multis 
est "  {Patrol,  xxxi.  563).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  may  have  been  a  festival  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Church,  before  its  observance  had 
become  general. 

Most  Western  Martyrologies  and  Calendars 
mark  May  3  as  "  Inventio  S.  Crucis,"  including 
the  ancient  Martyrologium  Hieronymi  {Patrol. 
ixx.  435) ;  but  there  are  grounds  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  words  here,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  fa«t  that  they  are  absent  from 
the  very  ancient  Cocf.  Epternacensis,  ab  is  pointed 
out  by  Papebroch  {Acta  Sanctorum  ;  May,  vol.  i. 
p.  369).  It  is  found  in  the  Martyrologium  Bi- 
suntinum  {Patrol.  Ixxx.  415),  the  Mart.  Romanum 
Vetus  {ih.  cxxiii.  158),  and  those  of  Rabanus,  Ado, 
Usuardus,  and  Notker  {lb.  ex.  1 142  ;  cxxiii.  256  ; 
cxxiv.  15;  cxxxi.  1075);  also  in  a  Gallican  and 
an  English  Martyrology  {ib.  Ixxii.  614,  620),  the 
Mozarabic  and  the  Gothic  Calendar  {ib.  Ixxxv. 
^98,  Ixxxvi.  39),  the  Cal.  Mutiuense  {ib.  cvi.  821), 
Floriacense  {ib.  cxxxviii.  1187). 

There  is  a  special  office  for  this  day  in  the 
Gothogallic  Missal  {ib.  Ixxii.  285),  in  the  Moza- 
rabic Breviary  and  Missal  {ih.  Ixxxv.  739,  Ixxxvi. 
1119),  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  {ih.  Ixxiv. 
1162),  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  and  Anti- 
phonary  {ib.  Ixxviii.  101,  687).  To  this  last  we 
•hall  again  refer. 

Some,  however,  omit  the  festival  altogether. 
And  some  give  it  a  .secondary  place  after  the 
names  of  the  Martyrs  who  are  commemorated  on 
thi«  day.  Thus  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Calendar  of  Leo  (//;.  Ixxiv.  878),  in  the  metrical 
Martyrology  of  liede  {ib.  xciv.  604),  in  the  Sacra- 
mentanum  Suavici^nse  {if),  cli.  823),  and  some 
others  (see  in  Leslie's  note  to  the  Mozarabic 
Misfsal  in  loc).  Again  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Ii««le  given  in  the  Atia  Sanciorum  (March,  vol. 
ti.  p.  xviii.).  a  long  narrative  of  the  Martyrs 
commemorated  on  thin  day  is  followed  by  "Ipso 
die  Inventio  Sanctae  Crucis."  So  too  runs  th«» 
metrical  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert  ( I'atrot. 
cxxi.  598):— 

"Prtttiul  AUxnndor  qiiimn  r-t  KvfMitiu<  orrnnt, 
Tlwodoliiitqiir'  Ul  parifT  pro  nomine  ca^«i, 
Hi*  quoque  ccl«a  cruda  radluot  vcxillu  r<'perta(>." 

«  Tliln.  h<.w<v<r.  Is  (ioiibtl'HM  U>  fj<-  loumcU-d  with  the 
iBfttlTml  uf  the  KxaltattOD  of  the.  OrOMt  (t/i/«w(rii ). 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  an  old  English  Calen- 
dar, which  reads  "  Natale  S^.  Alexandri,  Eventi 
et  Theodoli  presbyteri,  Inventio  ('rucis "  {ib 
xciv.  1151).  See  also  the  Cal.  Stabulense  and 
the  Cal.  Brixianum  {^.  cxxx'Mii.  1196,  6270). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  also  the  men 
tion  of  the  Inventio  Crucis  follows  that  of  the 
Saints  commemorated  on  this  day  (as  also  the 
Antiphonary  in  the  MSS.),  and  Menard  (note  in 
loc.)  states  that  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  this 
festival  is  altogether  wanting. 

In  the  list  of  feasts  to  be  observed  given  in  the 
Capitulare  of  Ahyto  or  Hatto  (appointed  Bishop 
of  Basle  in  806  a.d.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Inventio  Crucis  {Patrol,  cxv.  12),  and  in  the  Ca- 
pi.'ul'i  of  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans  (857  A.D.), 
the  festivals  of  the  Inventio  Crucis  and  Exaltatio 
Crucis  are  appended  to  the  end  of  cap.  xvii^. 
"  De  Sanctoi'um  festivitatibus  indicendis  et  ob- 
servandis  "  {ib.  cxix.  742),  as  though  they  had 
been  introduced  at  a  later  date  than  the  others 
mentioned. 

All  this  evidence  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
point  either  to  the  fact  that  the  festival  was 
established  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  or  that 
it  was  for  some  time  of  local  rather  than  general 
observance.  Papebroch  {Acta  Sanctoum  in  loc. 
c.  iii.)  suggests  720  A.D.  as  approximately  the 
date  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  festival, 
but  the  reference  above  to  its  absence  in  docu- 
ments of  even  later  date  will  incline  us  to  look 
upon  the  end  of  the  8th  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  as  the  earliest  period  we  can  safeh 
fix  on. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  above  mentioned  authorities  make 
an  error  of  at  least  half  a  century  in  the  date  of 
Helena's  alleged  discovery.  Thus  the  Martyro- 
logium Hieronymi  speaks  of  it  as  *'  i)ost  Passio- 
nem  Domini  anno  ducentesimo  trigesimo  tertio," 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  Florus  in  the  additions 
to  Bede's  Martyrology,  by  Rabanus  and  others.** 

The  Greek  Church  has  not,  ^roptu'ly  sj)eaking, 
a  separate  festival  for  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
but  celebrates  this  event  on  the  day  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  September  14.  Some 
branches,  however,  of  the  Eastern  Church  do 
observe  a  festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross 
also.  Thus  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Ethiopio 
and  Coptic  Churches  given  by  Ludolf  {Fasti 
Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae),  March  6  is  marked 
"Inventio  S.  Crucis  "(p.  22),  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  former  Church,  May  4,  "  Helena  reperit 
Crucem  "  (p.  27). 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  referred  to 
in  the  decrees  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  under 
the  presidency  of  Gelasius :  while  allowed  to  be 
read,  their  statements  are  to  be  received  with 
caution.  "  Item  [recijjienda]  scripta  de  Inven- 
tione  Crucis  Dominicae,  ....  novcllae  (juaedam 
relationes  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catholici  legunt. 
Sed  cum  haecad  Catholicorum  manus  pervenerint, 
beati  Pauli  Apostoli  praocedat  soutoutia,  omnia 
probate,  'iwxlb'inum  est  tenrtc"  ('  at/ol.  lix.  161). 
Furth(M-,  in  the  Acta  Sunotorum  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  362),  Papel>roch  adduces  grounds  for  Iddievinj 
the  unhistorical  character  of  much  of  this  writ- 
ing,— among  other  things,  the  sa.i.e  error  in  the 


<•  'f'b<'((|»liaij(M  (f.'firnrujffiHj/lila)  iiiakr-s  a   Hlinilax  mi»- 
Uko,  arid  refers  the  tlLicovLry  to  tli  ■  yar  317  a.i>. 
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date  of  the  Findins:,  amounting  to  more  than  half 
a  century,  into  wWch  we  h;ive  already  mentioned 
that  several  of  the  late  niartyrolopies  have  fallen. 
These  writins^s  se'-ni  to  have  found  their  way  to 
the  East  and  to  have  been  translated  into  Syriac 
(see  Asseiiiani,  liibiiotheca  OrictUaliSj  vol.  i.  p. 
497). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  cited  in  this 
article,  reference  may  be  made  to  liinterim, 
J)en/ri  urili(//;eiten,  vol.  v,  i)art  1,  pp.  368  sqq.,  to 
Newman's  Essmj  in  Afi  aclcA  record' d  in  Ecclesi- 
astical JIisto>';j,  pp.  cxliii.  sqq.,  where  the  truth 
of  the  legend  Is  strongly  argued  for,  a.s  also  in 
Gretser,  Ve  Crucc  Christi,  vol.  i.  lib.  1,  cc.  62-64. 

[R.S.] 

CROSS,  TIIK  AfI'AIUTJO>f  OF  THE,  at  Jeru- 
Rtleni.  about  the  thinl  hour  of  the  day,  in  the 
time  of  Constant  ins,  in  the  year  346,  is  comme- 
morated May  7  in  the  Byzantine  and  Ethiopic 
Calendars.  [C] 

CROSS,  SIGN  OF.    [Sign  of  the  Cross.] 

ClfOWN.  Referring  to  the  articl;e  CoRONA- 
riON  for  the  distinction  between  the  crorn  or 
girland,  "corona."  (nf<pavos,  and  the  dindcm  or 
fillet,  ''  taenia,"  "  fascia,"  hia.hr\ixa^  and  for  fuller 
details  on  both  to  the  Dictionary  if  Classical 
Antiiiiities,  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  fur- 
nish some  descri))tion  of  imperial  and  regal 
crowns  belonging  to  our  period,  the  form  and 
ornamentation  of  which  are  known  to  us  either 
from  contemporaneous  re}»resentations  or  from 
the  crowns  themselves  having  come  do'vn  to  our 
own  time. 

From  the  portraits  on  their  coins  it  appears 
that  the  early  emperors  adopted  thj  diadem, 
worn   either   simply   or   encircling   the    helmet 


OonKtiintiiie  (rim  modal, 
frutn  h'LTriiriu,  '  Ctwlumi.' 
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(galea  diadcmata),  cida7-is  or  tiara,  with  which 
their  hoatl  was  Covered.  The  coins  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  depict  him  wearing  diadoms  or 
fillets  of  various  kinds;  some  ornamented  with 
gems;  .some  enriched  with  a  double  row  of 
])carls,  with  the  loose  ends  of  the  fillet  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders.  Sometimes  he  we.irs 
a  helmet  surrounded  by  a  diadem,  with  a  cross 
in  front  (Ferrario,  Cstunii,  Kuropa,  vol.  I.  part 
2  —  Aj>/)cndi>e  sulla  C:roiut  di  I'erro).  This 
c«mbinati<)n  is  als«)  seen  on  the  coins  of  Grati.in, 
ValtMitini.in  II.,  Theodosius,  Leo  the  Great,  and 
liaiil.  In  a  lirawing  given  by  Frrrario  {u.  s. 
No.  3),  Hcraclius,  a. I).  6U»-G41,  wears  a  helmet 
encircled  by  a  genimed  diadem  with  pendent 
ends,  and  a  cr<».ss  abt.ve  the  forehead.  The  com- 
bination of  the  diadem  with  the  cidaris  or  tiiira 
was  borrowed  from  the  Orientals,  among  whi)m 
it  had  been  in  u>e  from  ancient  times  (Xonoph. 
Cyrvp.  viii.  ;i— 1.3:  Ki'pui  6p$i}u  Ix^"  t^.i/  Tidf^>ay 
Kol  SidSri/jia  iTfpl  t{)  Tiipa  ;  An.il>.  ii.  ,■■) ;  Iloroti. 
vii.  61;  Ac^jch.  I'ers.  p.  Oiiii).     It  wiis  worn  by 


Zenobia  (Trebell.  Poll.  xx\x. :  "ad  conn'cTnes  (^le- 
ata  processit  cum  limbo  purpureo  gejnmis  depen- 
dentibus  jHrr  ultimam  fimbnam "),  and  wa.s 
adopted  by  her  conqueror,  Aurelian.  It  is  seen 
in  medals  under  the  form  of  a  peaked  cap  orna- 
mented with  gems,  rising  from  a  jewelled  diadem 
or  fillet,  tied  behind.  The  cap  in  later  times 
assumed  the  poj)ular  name  of  tuphan,  Tov<pa, 
the  origin  of  the  modern  turb<jn.      Zonaras  de- 
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scribes  the  Emperor  Basilius,  in  the  9th  century, 
as  Tidpa  Taivtwdds  opdici  ^v  rovipav  KaXd  6 
Stj/liwStjs  Ka\  iro\vs  6.vdp(i)iros.  Its  origin,  and 
the  history  of  its  adoption,  is  thus  given  by 
Tzetzes,  Chiliades,  viii.  184: — 

Tidpa  atcitn)  K(<^aXr)<;  virqp\(  napi  Tlipcrai^, 
vOTfpoy  if  rati  nVai?  6<  r|^l■ll'  ol  <rT*<^T}<^opoi 
tT(f)ai<:  Kec^oAat?  (Tredfyro  TtoLpa?  tjtoi  riA^a?, 
olai-  i(f>LmTO^  <f>opti  6  apSpia^  fKdvoi 
6  'lovoTifiafciof  Tov  KtofCK  iirdyia. 

Another  form  of  the  imperial  headgear  was  a  low- 
crowned  caj),  apparently  destitute  of  diadem  or  any 
specia'  distinction  of  royalty.  This  was  known  .is 
Camklaucium  (which  see).  Constantiae  appears 
in  this  garb  on  his  triumphal  arch  in  Rome  (Fer- 
rario, U.S.  pi.  30,  No.  'J),  and  in  an  illumination 
from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century,  representing 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  given  by  Agincourt  (Peiu' 
tures,  pi.  32).  .lustinian,  m  the  mosaics  of  the 
sanctuary  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  has  his  head 
covered  with  a  jewelled  cap,  while  the  Empress 
Theodora  wears  a  tiara  surrounded  with  thre« 
circlets  of  gems.  Strings  of  pearls  and  other 
gems  hang  down  from  each.  These  jewelled 
tassels  were  known  as  KarafffnTTa.  (Const, 
Porphyr.  De  Cacremon.  i.  582 ;  ii.  688.) 


JofUitlAU  and  TberHlora,  trvm  mosaics  at  St.  VltaUa.  liaraniMk 

The  diadem  in  its  original  form  of  a  linen  or 
silken  riband  or  fillet  gradually  went  out  of  ur*0 
from  Justinian's  time  (La  liarte,  Arts  xndfist. 
du  J/(»v«v»  Aye,  ii.  39),  and  w^as  roplacHjd  by  a  flex- 
ible band  of  gold,  crria^xa,  (TTf <pa>'05,  sometime* 
adorned  with  a  band  of  pearls  and  precious 
st»ines,  representing  the  old  StdSr)fia.  Tiie  nam* 
aTf(payoi  was  in  u.-«e  for  the  imperial  symbtd  at 
early  as  the  time  <»f  Constant irie.  Cyril,  Up. 
ad   Const.  II.:   ctcooi  ,  .  .  Ad»'   wv  Ix"^*^^  ^^ 
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Tiufai/  (Tov  fl  lAttKi?  (m<i>avov(n  K€<t>a\r}t',  xpv- 
ffoKoWrjTovs  (TTe(pa.vovi  Ai0ots  biavyeo'TaTois 
WfiroiKiX/xeyoi  s  TrpoaKo^l^oyTes.  This  circlet 
was  closed  by  a  cap  of  rich  stuff  decorated  with 
gems.  From  being  shut  m  at  the  top  it  took  the 
name  of  itravdiKXcKnos,  which  appears  m  Ana- 
stasius  Bibl.  and  other  authors  in  the  perplexing 


Diadem,  fiom  Ferraria 


form  of  spanoclista  (Anast.  Bibl.  PaschaliSy  434, 
&c.).  Examples  of  this  form  of  crown  are  given 
in  the  annexed  woodcuts  of  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
A.D.  602-610,  and  the  Empress  Irene,  wife  of  Leo 
IV.,  A.D.  797-802.  In  the  time  of  Const.  Porphyr. 
the  royal  treasury  contained  circlets  or  stemmata 
of  various  colours,  white,  green,  and  blue,  accord- 
ing to  the  enamel  with  which  they  were  coated. 
These  circlets  decorated  with  gems  are  mentioned 


PhocBJ!,  from  a  medoL 
FerrariO;  pi.  Ii8,  No.  6. 


Ircnp,  wife  of  Leo  IV. 
from  a  medal.  Ferrario,  ib. 


by  Claudian  in  connection  with  the  two  sons  of 
Theodo.sius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  "  Et  vario  lapidum  dis- 
tinctos  igne  coronas  "  {In  pr.  Cons.  Stili<:h.  h.  92.) 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  crowns  are  those 
long  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral 
of  Monza,  in  Lombardy,  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  These  crowns  were 
three  in  number:  (1)  the  so-called  Inm  Crown, 
**  Corona  Ferrea;"  (2)  the  crown  of  Agilulf,  and 
(3)  that  of  Theodelinda.  Agilulf's  crown  was 
taken  to  Paris  as  a  prize  of  war  by  Napoleon  I., 
in  1804,  by  mistake  for  the  Iron  (h-own,  and 
wa.s  stolen  from  the  ''  Cabinet  des  Medailles,"  in 
which  it  was  deposited,  and  melted  down.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  crowns  is — 

(1)  77«?  Iron  Cro'-n  of  Lomhardif,  the  reputed 
gift  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  who  died  A.D.  628. 
Thi<t  crown  is  formed  of  six  plates  of  gold,  each 
doable,  united  by  as  many  hiu'^es  of  the  same 
m«tal.  The  face  of  each  plate  exhibits  two 
panels,  divided  by  sjjiral  threads;  one  long,  and 
•^{uariah,  the  other  tali  and  narrow.  The  pla- 
fond is  covored  with  emerald-green  sfimitrans- 
parcnt  rnamel.  The  long  panels  contain  a  large 
gwm  in  the  jentre,  surrfmnded  by  four  gold  roses, 
or  floral  knobs,  from  wiiich  ramify  small  stalks 
and  fiowpirt,  in  red,  blue,  and  opaqu^'-white  ena- 
tneis.  Thfc  tap  narrow  plaques  contain  three 
g«m.s  set  vertic'illy.  One  pla<|UG  has  only  one 
gem,  and  two  ros«;s.  The  two  centre  plafonds 
BMtt  without  an  intervening  plaque.    The  number 


of  gems  is  22;  of  gold  roses,  26;  and  of  enamels* 
24.  Within  the  golden  circlet  thus  formed  is 
the  iron  I'ing,  from  which  is  derived  the  desig- 
nation of  the  "Iron  Crown'  (which,  however, 
Ferrario  asserts,  is  comparatively  modern,  never 
being  found  in  the  rituals  of  the  churches  of 
Milan  and  Monza  before  the  time  of  Otho  IV., 
A.D.  1175.  Before  this  epoch  even  its  advocate 
Bellani  allows  it  appears  in  the  inventories  as 
Corona  Aurect).  This  is  a  narrow  iron  band 
•04  inch  thick  and  -4  inch  broad,  united  at 
the  extremities  by  a  small  nail,  and  connected 
with  the  articulated  plates  of  the  crown  by  little 
pins.  Bellani  asserts  that  it  was  hammered  into 
shape,  and  bears  no  marks  of  the  rile.  Burges, 
a  more  trustworthy  authority,  states  that  the 
marks  of  the  file  are  clearly  visible.  {Arch. 
Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  14.)  This  iron  ring,  as 
is  well-krown,  is  regai'ded  as  a  relic  of  the 
greatest  sanctity,  being  reputed  to  have  been 
fashioned  out  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross. 
This  belief  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  band  of  iron  is  mentioned  by  Aeneas 
Sylvius  (Pope  Julius  II.  d.  1464)  in  his  Hist. 
Aust.  lib.  iv.,  but  simply  as  lamin.a  quaedam.' 
without  a  hint  at  its  supposed  sanctity,  and  with 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  allegorical 
meaning  assigned  to  its  employment  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperors,  as  denoting  strength — ■ 
*'  stultae  interpretationi  efficit  locum."  Accord- 
ing to  Muratori  (De  Coron.  Ferr.  Comment.  A.D. 
1698),  Bugatus  is  the  first  author  who  mentions 


The  Iron  Crovm  of  Lombardy,  at  Mouza  Cathedral. 

it  (Addit.  ad  Hist.  Univ.  1587).  He  was  followed 
by  Zucchius  (Hist.  Cor.  Ferr.  1613),  whose  vio- 
lations of  truth  Muratori  holds  it  charitable  to 
attribute  to  gross  carelessness.  Two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Bugatus'  book,  A.D. 
1585,  a  letter,  sent  from  the  archpriest  of  Monza 
to  Pope  Sixtus  v.,  quoted  by  Muratori,  speaks 
of  the  Iron  Crown  as  a  most  precious  possession 
of  his  church,  as  having  been  used  from  early 
times  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(even  this  fact  is  doubtful),  but  distinguishes  it 
from  the  relics  |)roperly  so  called,  and  makes  no 
allusion  to  its  having  been  wrought  out  of  a  nail 
of  the  crucifixion.  From  the  16th  century  on- 
wards the  belief  gained  strength,  but  having  been 
discredited  by  the  searching  historical  investi- 
gations of  Muratori  in  the  treatise  referred  to 
above,  the  worship  of  the  crown  as  a  sacred  relic 
was  alternately  susj)en<led  and  re-enforced  by 
decrees  and  counter-decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  until  in  1688  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Congregation  of  Relics  at  Rome.  A 
process  was  instituted,  which  lingered  on  till 
1717,  when  a  diplomatic  sentence  was  pronounced, 
leaving  the  chief  i>oint  —the  identity  of  the  iron 
ring  with  tlie  nail — undecided,  but  sauctioniu^j  its 
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b«injj  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  and 
carried  in  processions. 

The  cliain  of  es'idence  connecting  the  Iron 
Crown  with  the  cru<;i<ixion  nail  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  shows  scjme  alarming  paj)s.  Ac- 
cordincr  to  the  statement  of  Justus  Kontaninus 
(Archbisliop  of  Ancyra,  De  Coron.  Fcrr,  171'J), 
who  wrote  in  deionce  of  itj»  genuineness,  the 
inner  ring  was  believed  to  have  i>eon  formed  out 
of  one  of  the  two  nails  giv«n  hy  the  Knipress 
Helena,  after  her  discovery  of  the  true  cross  on 
Calvary,  to  her  son  Constantine.  One  of  these 
was  made  into  u  bit  for  the  emperor's  bridle  (in 
allusion  to  Zech.  xiv.  20);  the  other  was  used 
in  a  head-covering — a  diaden"!,  according  to  some 
authorities  (Ambros.  De  Obitu  27teod.  M(i<jn.)\  a 
helmet,  according  to  others,  an<l  those  the  most 
credilde.  Constantine's  idea  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  that  so  sacred  an  amulet  aiHxed  to  his  helmet 
would  be  a  pmtecjtion  to  him  in  battle,  "galea 
belli  usihus  aptum  "  (Uufiuus,  Hist.  Ecd.  x.  8; 
Socr.  i.  17;  Soz.  ii.  1;  Theod.  i.  18;  Cassiod.  i. 
18).  The  orthodox  theory  identifies  the  ^douza 
crown  with  the  diadem  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Helena  to  Constantine,  which  passed, 
no  one  knows  when  or  how  (it  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  more  or  less  probable  hypotheses), 
from  Constantinoi)le  to  Kome,  and  is  affirmcMl — 
a  fact  of  which  tiiere  is  absolutely  no  evidence — 
to  have  been  sent  as  a  present  by  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Queen  Ti\eodelinda  ;  although  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Gregory,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  ''tenax  reliquiarum,"  should 
nave  parted  with  a  relic  of  such  supreme  sanctity, 
while,  if  such  a  precious  gift  had  been  made,  it 
coul.'  not  fail  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Gregory 
when  desciibing  his  donations  (Greg.  Mag,  Ep. 
xii.  [vii.]  lib.  xiv.  [xii.]).  The  view  of  Bellani 
(canon  of  Monza,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
(Milano,  1819)  in  answer  to  VervnYxo'^  Appcndice 
tulla  Corona  di  Ferro,  Costtimiy  Europ<t,  vol.  iii.) 
is  that  the  iron  ring  and  the  gold  circlet  were 
originally  distinct ;  that  the  former  is  the  sacred 
relic  aliixed  to  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  while 
the  latter  was  primarily  a  diadem,  open  behind, 
and  fastened  to  the  head  by  clasps,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  were  united  in  the  present  shape 
when  it  was  adapted  to  the  iron  ring.  Tiie  view 
of  Muratori,  which  ap})ears  the  most  probable, 
dissipates  all  notion  of  sacred  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  iron  ring,  which  he  considers  to  have 
been  inserted  within  the  gold  circle,  as  in  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  (see  post),  simjjly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  firmness  to  the  articulated 
plates. 

However  it  may  have  reached  Italy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  workmanship  of  the  iron  Crown 
proves  its  I'.yzantine  oiigin.  La  liarte,  who 
holds  this  ns  an  iiu-ontrovortible  fact,  remarks 
that  the  art  of  working  in  enamel  had  not  pene- 
trated into  Italy  in  the  lime  of  Theodelinda  (//CS 
Aii.^  iiuiiistreiy  d>  Mo  en  A'je,  ii.  5(3  mj.). 

The  small  size  of  the  crtiwn,  barely  large 
anougli  for  the  head  of  a  child  ot  two  years  old, 
the  internal  dianiet»M-  being  0  inches  (its  height 
is  2  4  inches),  lea.ls  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
never  intended  for  ordinary  wearing,  but  was  a 
iusponsorv  or  votive  crown,  with  a  cross  and 
lamp  usually  depeniling  from  it,  hung  over  the 
altar,  and  employe  I  teinporarily,  on  the  occasion 
ftf  coronations,  for  phcing  on  the  sovereign's 
head  ^  a  uvmbol  of  royalty,  and  then  returned 


again  to  its  place.  Such  crowns  are  seen  hang- 
ing over  the  altar  in  a  bas-relief  of  a  coronation, 
now  in  the  S.  transept  of  Monza  cathedral  (see 
the  wood<;ut  p.  4(J0),  exactly  resembling  that 
which  is  being  placed  on  the  sovereign's  head. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Coiistantinoj)le, 
also,  according  to  Codinus,  the  royal  arffinara 
were  suspended  over  the  holy  table,  and  were 
only  worn  on  high  festivals.  Ducange  (Constant. 
Christiana)  aho  informs  us  that  the  (ireek  empe- 
rors were  inaugurated  with  one  of  the  lamp- 
bearing  crowns  ordinarily  hanging  over  the  altar 
[Coito.VA  Lucis]. 

(For  the  history  of  the  Iron  Crown,  see 
Muratori,  De  Coron.  Ferr.  Comment.  Mediolan.  et 
Lips.  1719;  also  Anecdot.  Latin,  ii.  267  sq. ; 
Fontanini  De  Corona  Ferrea,  1617;  Frisi,  Mi- 
morie  Storiche  di  M<nza,  ii.  ;  Zucchius,  Hist. 
Coron.  Ferr.  lol7;  De  Murr,  Dissert,  de  Coron, 
Heg.  ltd.  vu/fp  Fcrrea  dicta,  1810  ;  Bellani, 
La  Corona  Ferrea  del  l;e(jno  d'  Italia,  1819; 
Ferrario,  Costumi,  Europa,  iii.  Aji/endice  sulh 
Corona  di  Ferro ;  La  Barte,  Les  Arts  industriels 
du  Mo  yen  A(je,  ii.  56  sq.). 

(2)  Tlie  Crown  of  A/ilulf. — This  hopelessly 
lost  treasure  takes  its  name  from  Theodelinda's 
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second  husband,  chosen  by  her  A.D.  591,  on  th« 
death  of  Authar.  From  its  small  size,  even  \es$ 
than  the  Iron  Crown,  it  is  evident  that  it  waa 
not  intended  for  ordinary  wear,  but  was  a  votive, 
suspensorv  crown.  This  is  also  j>rovod  by  the 
inscription  it  bore:  *' i  Ajilulf.  Orat.  D'i.  rir. 
glor.  rex.  tutitis.  Ital.  oferet.s'coJohanni.  Baptist, 
in.  Feci.  M(Hiieia."  A  gidd  cross  depended  truni  it, 
with  a  large  amethyst  in  the  middle,  two  geni» 
in  each  aruj  and  four  large  pearls.  Seven  little 
chains  with  pendent  acorns  hung  from  the  cro*^ 
The  crown  itself  was  a  circle  of  gohl,  decorateJ 
with  15  arched  niches  of  laurel  boughs  contain- 
ing figures  of  our  Lord  seated  between  two 
angels,  and  the  Twelve  apostles  standing.  It  bor« 
a  circle  of  emeralds,  ciubuncles,  and  pcarU  abort. 
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The  inscription  was  in  enamel.  The  clumsiness 
ot  execution  leads  La  Barte  u.  s.  to  the  conclusion 
that  tliis  and  the  following  crown  were  of  Lom- 
bard, not  Byzantine  workmanship. 

(3)  The  Crown  of  TkeoJelinda. — This  is  a  plain 
circlet,  enriched  with  a  vast  quantity  of  gems  of 
more  or  less  value,  chiefly  emeralds  and  pearls, 
and  a  great  many  })ieces  of  mother-of-pearl. 
From  it  depends  a  cross,  also  set  with  emeralds 
and  pearls,  (For  these  crowns  consult  Muratori, 
Ant.   It.   i.    460;    Ferrario,  u.  s.    iii.  70;    Frisi, 
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and  eight  large  pearls,  with  jewelled  pendants 
attached  to  its  foot  and  limbs.  To  the  upper 
margins  ai'o  attached  four  golden  chains  o 
beautiful  design,  by  which  it  might  be  suspended, 
uniting  in  a  foliated  ornament,  and  surmounted 
by  a  knop  of  rock  crystal,  with  sapphires  hang- 
ing round. 

A  second  crown  discovered  in  the  same  place 
has  been  assigned  with  much  probability  to  the 
queen  of  Recccsvinthus.  In  form  and  arrange- 
ment it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  king,  but  the 
enrichments  are  less  gorgeous.  Like  that,  it  is 
formed  in  two  pieces  with  a  hinge,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  head  of  the  wearer.  The  hoop  is  set  with 
fii'ty-four   gems,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and 
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Memorie  di  Monza,  i.  pi.  vi.  p.  42 ;  vol.  ii.  76 ; 
Agincourt,  Sc/pture,  pi.  26 ;  La  Bar^e,  ii.  56, 
Burges  Arch.  Joum.  vol.  xiv.) 

(4)  C/ov:ns    of   lieccesvinthus,    King    of    the 
Sp^mis'i  Visiijoths,  and  his  Queen  and  Famihj. — 
These  eight  gold  crowns  belonging  to  the  7th 
century,   now  in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny,  were  discovered  buried  in  the  earth  at 
Fuente  de  Guarrazar  in  1858,  having  probably 
been  interred  early  in  the  8th    century  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  The  whole  of  the  crowns 
found  were  evidently,  from  their  form  and  dimen- 
sions, votive  crowns,  probably  dedicated  by  the 
ring  and  queen  and  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
The  crown  of  Keccesvinthus,  who    reigned  A,D. 
653-675,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  remark- 
able relics  of  its  age,  composed  of  a  fillet  jointed 
and  formed  of  a  double  plate  of  purest  gold.     It 
measures  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  or  27  inches 
10  circumference.     The  hoop   is   about  4  inches 
broad,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  rims  of  the  hoop  are  formed  of  bands  of  inter- 
acting circles  in  cloisonne  work  in  red  and  green, 
with  incrustations  of  cornelian.     It   is  enriched 
with  thirty  uncut  sapphires  of  large  si/.e,  alter- 
nating with  as  many  very  large  Oriental  peails, 
forming    three    rows.      The    intervening    spaces 
are  pierced  with  oj>eri  work,  and  engraved  so  as  to 
represent    foliage   and    flowers.      To    the   lower 
edge  of  this  hoop  i«  suspended  by  small  chains  a 
▼ery    remarkable    fringe   of   gold    letters   about 
2  inche*  long,  incrusted  with  gems,  with  a  pen- 
dant {)earl  and  sapphire  attached  to  each,  forming 
the  inscription — 

t  rf/:cf:.svintiiv.s  rkx  offkkkt. 

A  liltle  below  the  fringe  of  letters  hangs  a  mas- 
iivc  Latin  crosa  mounted  with  hIx  fine  hap];hireH 
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opals.  From  the  lower  rim  hang  eight  sapphires. 
There  is  no  inscription.  The  pendant  cross  is 
covered  with  jewels,  but  less  costly  than  those 
on  the  former  one. 

The  six  smaller  crowns  are  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  younger  members 
of  this  royal  family.  Three  of  these  are  gold 
hoops  without  pendant  crosses,  jewelled,  enriched 
with  rej)(Mnse  work  and  mother-of-j)e;iil.  One 
is  decorated  with  an  arcade  of  little  round-headed 
arehes,  and  has  a  fringe  of  rock  crystal.  The 
other  three  are  of  a  very  singular  construction, 
lln-y  consist  of  n  kind  of  ojien  fiauicwork  or 
bttuketwork  of  K<dd,  formed  of  three  horizontal 
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circlets,  connected  by  numerous  upriejhts,  gems 
oeing  set  at  the  points  ot"  intersection.  Kach 
crown  is  ruiely  decorated  with  as  many  as  (it'ty- 
"our  ))reci<»us  stones  and  pearls,  and  is  terminated 
■with  the  Irin'^e  of  sap|)lnros  and  tlie  pendant 
cross.  One  of  the  crosses  presents  the  dedicatory 
inscription — 

t  IN  DEI  NOMINE  OFFERET  SONNICA 
SANCTE  MARIE  IN  SORBACES. 

"  Few  relics  of  the  ]ienod,"  writes  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  Arc/uieol.  Jourwit,  xvi.  258,  "deserve  com- 
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parison  with  this  precious  regal  in,  both  in  bar- 
baric magnifiioncc  of  enrirhnn-nt,  and  in  the 
impressive  eflect  of  .so  Mnnptnous  a  <iispl.Tv  of 
Btttural  gems  remarkable   for    tliejr   diuiensions 


and  lustrous  brilliancy."  (Lfist^yTid,  Drscriptton 
du  Ti€sor  d'  Gwirrazar,  Paris,  1860.  La  liarte. 
Arts  indust.,  i.  400  sq.) 

(.'>)  The  Cro'cn  of  irintila. —  Svintila  was  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  6'Jl-6.il.  His  crown,  pre- 
served in  the  royal  armoury  at  Madrid,  is  of 
ma.ssive  gold  enriched  with  sapphires  and  pearls 
set  rose  fashion  between  two  borders  set  with  deli 
cate  stones.  From  the  lower  rim  hangs  a  fringe  of 
open  letters  of  gold,  set  with  red  glass,  sus- 
})ended  by  chains  of  double  links,  with  pendant 
}>ear-shaped  sapphires.  The  letters  form  the 
inscription, 

SVINTILANVS  REX  OFFERT. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Antiq.  ii.  11.  Jos^ 
Amador  dt  los  Rios,  El  Arte  Latino-bizantinOj 
Madrid,  1861.) 

These    Spani.sh     crowns     are    considered    by 
La  liarte  to  be  of  Spanish  workmanship.     Las 
teyrie,   on   the   other    haud,  assigns   to  them   a 
Gothic  origin,  and,  with   less  probability,  thinks 
that  they  were  brought  into  Spain  by   North 
German  barbarians. 

The  suspensory  form  of  these  crowns  and  the 
inscriptions  some  of  them  present  prove  that 
they  were  of  a  votive  character,  nnd  were  dedi 
c<ited  to  God  by  the  king  and  his  family  on 
some  memorable  occasion,  to  be  hung  up  over 
the  altar.  But  this  does  not  preclude  their 
previous  use  as  crowns  for  wearing.  That  such 
was  their  primary  destination  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  variation  in  diameter  of  the  dif- 
ferent circlets,  and  by  the  hinges  and  fastenings 
which  facilitated  their  being  fitted  to  the  wearer's 
head.  The  queen's  crown  also  h.is  little  loops, 
above  and  below,  for  attaching  a  lining  or  cap 
within  the  gold  circlet,  to  prevent  it  from 
galling  the  wearer's  brows. 

(6)  Ihc  Croxcn  of  Charlenuiipie. — This  crcwn, 
preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Vienna,  is  evidently 
made  up  of  portions  belonging  to  dillerent  eI^ochs. 
It  is  composed  or  eight  round-headed  plaques  oi 
gold  ;  four  larger,  enriched  with  emeralds  nnd 
sapj>hires  en  ca'iochon,  and  four  smaller,  pre- 
senting enamelled  figures  of  David,  Solomon, 
He/.ekiah,  and  Christ.  Strength  and  unity  are 
imparted  to  the  whole  by  the  insertion  of  two 
little  circlets  of  iron.  A  jewelled  cross  rises 
from  the  apex  of  the  front  plaque,  from  which 
an  enamelled  arch  stretches  over  the  head  to 
the  back,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  A.D.  llo8.  The  costumes  of  the  riguret 
in  the  enamels  are  Byzantine.  (  Hangard- 
Mange!,  Les  Arts  somj^'trutircs,  Paris,  1858,  pi.  31, 
vol.  ii.  p.  :{1.) 

AHthuritii's. — In  addition  to  the  trMtises  of 
Muratori,  Fontaninus,  and  Bellani.  named  nboT«, 
we  may  refer  the  student  to  the  foll(»wing:— 
Bayer,  J>c  dw>>K  Diiidcin.  in  Mus.  Imp.  Coininrtd, 
Acad.Scient.  Imp.  I'et  opf  l.  viii.  1736.  Agincourt, 
Seroux'd',  Art  pur  Irs  Monum-  nts,  Snt'/'turc,  t'eini' 
turc.  W.  Burges,  '*  On  the  Treasures  at  Monza,** 
Archaeol.  Jouru.  xiv.  Ciampini,  Vet.  Jfonim, 
cxiv.  i.  p.  107.  Guenebault,  Diction,  iconogr, 
dfs  Monuments,  Paris.  184.3,  and  Glossairc  litur» 
rjique  in  Annates  de  Philosophic  chreticnne,  xl. 
Ferrario,  Costnrru'  antico  e  moderno  d'l'uropd,  rol. 
i.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  Apj-cnHce  sulle  Corona- 
Fvrrea.  vol.  i.  pt.  '2,  Hangard-Mangf',  1^8  Ar^ 
somptiuiires,  Paris,  18.')8.  La  Barte,  Its  Arit 
industriels,     Wigne,  Encycl.   TheU.   xxvii.    Dio- 
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thnnaire  d^Orfcvrerie,  ^-c.    Montfauoon,  Mc'moires     Mnsee  de   Clunij,   Paris.    i8ol.     Way 
db  la  Monarchie  fran(^aise,i.    Pa.<chulis,  Do  Cora-     Crowns  of  Guarrazar,"  Arch.  Journal, 


MS,  Paris,  1610.     Sommerard,  du,  Catalogue  du 
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CROWXS  FOR  BRIDES,  mese  two  uses 
CROWNS  FOR  BURIALS./  of  crowns  or 
wreaths,  as  connected  M'ith  Christian  social  life, 
•eern  to  call  for  a  separate  notice.  In  each  case 
there  was  a  custom  belonging  to  a  non-Christian 
period.  The  bridal  crown,  of  Greelc  origin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  was  in  uni- 
versal use,  sometimes  worn  by  the  bride  alone, 
sometimes  by  the  bridegroom  also.  The  rigorous- 
ness  of  early  Christian  feeling  rejected  the  use  of 
corcmae  generally,  as  connected  either  with  the 
excesses  of  heathen  feasts,  or  the  idolatry  of 
heathen  worship.  Christians  were  to  avoid  mar- 
riages with  heathen  women  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  to  put  the  evil  thing  upon  their  brows 
(Tertull.  d^j  Corona,  c.  13).  Flowers  niiglit  be 
worn  as  a  bou(juet,  or  held  in  the  hand,  but  not 
upon  the  head.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  practice  freed  itself 
from  the  old  associations  and  reasserted  its  claim. 
It  is  probable  that  the  objections  to  it  were  never 
very  widely  entertained.  In  the  time  of  Chry- 
•o«tom  it  wa.*.  again  a  common  usage.  Bridegroom 
and  bride  weie  crowned  as  victors,  assuming  their 
purity,  over  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  It 
wa«  a  shock  to  Christian  fj-eling  when  the  wreaths 
were  worn  by  the  impure  {Horn.  ix.  in  1  Tun.). 
The  bridegroom's  wreath  wjis  for  the  most  part 
of  myrtle  (Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  II.  ad  AntUem.), 
the  bride's  of  vtirbena.  Tbe  prominence  of  the 
rite  in  the  Ivtstern  church  h;i»  led  the  wbole 
marriage  service  to  be  described  in  the  (ireek 
^itXoKoyiov    u    thj    'KuoKouQia    tov    rrtipayu- 


fiaros ;  and  the  cerem'my  itself,  as  probably 
handed  down  from  an  early  period,  deserves 
mention  here.  First,  the  bridegroom  solemnly 
crowns  the  bride  in  the  name  o^  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  the  bride  in  like 
manner  crowns  the  bridegroom.  Lastly,  the 
priest  blesses  them  with  the  thrice-repeated 
words,  "  O  Lord  our  God,  crown  them  with 
glory  and  honour." 

The  use  of  wreaths  for  burials,  common 
among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  on  the  bier,  on  the  tomb,  was  for 
like  reasons  rejected  by  the  more  rigorous 
teachers.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  seek 
an  incorruptible  crown,  the  amaranth  which 
grows  on  no  earthly  soil  (Clem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
ii.  8).  To  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
shew  their  honour  to  the  dead  by  this  outward 
sign,  this  refusal  seemed  cruel  and  unfeeling ; 
and  Christians  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge,  "  Coronas  etiam  sej)ulcris  denegatis  " 
(Minuc.  Fel.  c.  12),  with  the  answer,  "  Nee  ad- 
nectimus  arescentem  corouam,  sed  a  Deo  acternis 
floribus  viridem  sustinemus"  {ibid.  c.  37).  Here 
also,  after  a  time,  though  less  formally  in  the 
case  of  the  nuptial  crown,  the  old  practice  was 
revived  with  a  higher  significance.  The  crown 
api)ears  on  tombs  and  paintings  as  the  symbol 
of  martyrdom;  and  modern  ('hristendom  repro- 
duces, without  iniNgiving,  tlie  pra(;M<;e  which 
tlie  ancient  Churcli  rejected.  [K.  H.  P.] 

CHUCIFIX  and  KKPRKSENTATIONS 
OF  THfcJ  CRUCIFIXION.    U  is  u^cessarv  to 
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distinguish  bettreen  the  use  of  the  crucifix  as  an 
ohject  or  instrument  of  devotion,  and  that  of 
pictorial  or  other  representations  of  the  Crnri- 
tixion  as  a  scene.  Kvery  variety  and  combina- 
tion of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  mosaic,  painting, 
and  engraving  has  been  applied  to  this  great 
subject  from  early  times,  and  to  nil  parts  of 
it;  and  this  distinction  is  one  of  principle  as 
well  as  convenience.  The  modern  crucifix  and 
its  use  of  course  form  no  part  of  the  subject. 
>Vithin  the  limits  of  our  period,  all  lepresenta- 
tions  of  the  crucified  Form  of  our  Lord  alone,  as 
well  as  pictures,  reliefs,  and  mosaics,  in  which 
that  Form  is  the  central  obiect  of  a  scone,  may 
be  considered  alilie  symbolical,  without  historical 
realism  or  artistic  aj)peal  to  emotion.  There  is 
doubtless  a  divergence  in  the  direction  of  realism, 
and  apjH'al  to  feeling  by  actual  representation  is 
begun,  whenever  the  human  figure  is  added  to 
the  symbolic  cross.*  The  use  of  the  sculptured, 
moulded,  or  enamelled  crucifix  or  crucifixion  in 
early  times,  is  a  develApmeut  of  that  of  the  cross, 
and  the  transition  between  them  may  have  been 
r  certainty  from  the  first;  but  the  rude  efforts 
ot  earlier  days,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do, 
can  neither  call  on  the  imagination  by  vivid  pre- 
sentation of  tha  actual  event,  nor  awaken  feeling 
by  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  nor  distress  by 
painful  details  of  bodily  suftering.  While  the 
primitive  rules  of  representation  were  adhered 
to,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  picture  or  icon  dwells  on  the  meaning  of  the 
event  I'ather  than  its  resemblance,  and  shadows 
forth,  rather  than  represents,  the  God-Man  in 
the  act  of  death  for  man.  These  rules  were  first 
infringed  by,  or  naturally  collapsed  in  the  pre- 
sence of,  inc.reased  artistic  power.  The  paintings 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  the  reliefs  of  N.  Pisano, 
bi'ought  the  personality  of  the  artist  into  every 
work,  and  introduced  human  motive  and  treat- 
ment, in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  words.  To 
those  whose  minds  are  drawn  to  ascetic  thought 
and  ))ractice,  it  has  always  been  natural  to 
meditate,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
upon,  the  bodily  sutferings  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. This  was  done  by  Angelico  and  others 
naturally  and  freely  before  the  Reformation; 
since  that  period  a  somewhat  polemical  and  arti- 
ficial use  has  been  made  of  this  line  of  thought  ; 
and  painting  and  sculpture  have  been  applied  to 
embody  it  accordinglv  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  may  be  remarked,  before  retiring 
within  our  j)roper  limits  of  time,  that  the  use 
of  blooil,  by  Giotto  and  his  followers  down  to 
Angelico,  has  do»;trinal  reference  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  to  S(rij)tural  jimmises  of  cleans- 
ing  by  the   blood  of  Christ. ^^     Giotto  is  less  in- 

•  IV  Rosfri  (vol.  II.  tav.  V.  p.  355)  p^ivcR  a  crosa,  wlih 
two  Unibs  n)«parcntly  o'nt<«inpl.itlnK  it,  U-Idw  onf  of  the 
umial  piciiir«f»  of  tlie(}<MKj  Shojih  •nl.  Arintihi.  Kimt.  Subt. 
II.  478:  -Crux,  cum  Christ. >  illi  flxn,  n<'iiil<|iinin  ('(flpiiirl 
ollm  milfbat."  TbcCrucillxlori  he  ailU  "  niy.stitis  n-s  ro- 
loribus  adumbrHtii  ....  rnibliiiiaticiH  nftunitisqiic  nKxIis; 
sub  inn>)cul  videlicfl  afcrii  JnxU  cruciH  ll(;num  plaride 
consi.sN-nti!*  typo."  S.o  Uoitarl,  Uvv.  xxi.  xxli.  tUx",  how- 
ever (ib.,  tav.  (  xcll.),  the  rrurlttx  f.'Und  In  the  lonib  of 
StJuUiist  and  St.  Valentine  In  the  Cutardmlm;  which  so 
much  romiblns  thf  moiwlc  rnultix  of  .folin  VII.  that  It 
can  hardly  N-  of  vpry  narly  dalo.  It  li<  generally  aa.slgned 
to  Pope  Adrian,  aloiit  Hsn. 

*•  Aa  in  tbi-  OuciHxion  over  tho  door  of  the  OonTont  of 
8t    Mark's,  Klurenoc,  where  the  blotwl  Usuea  from  tbe 


rJined  to  dwell  for  terror's  sake  on  the  bodily 
sufferings  of  the  Passion,  than  to  dwell  with  awe 
on  its  mystery  as  a  sjicrifice  tor  man,  liut  the 
rise  of  mediaeval  asceticism,  and  its  attribution 
of  sacramental  efficacy  to  bolily  pain,  bore 
painters  with  it  as  well  a.s  other  men.  And  in 
later  times,  when  Christian  feeling  on  the  subject 
was  lost,  many  men  seem  to  have  considered  the 
final  scene  of  the  Redemption  of  Man  chiefiv  as  a 
good  opi)ortunity  of  displaying  newly-acquired 
powers  ot  facial  expression  and  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

If  Hallam's  division  of  periods  be  accepted, 
which  makes  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  public  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  may  be  said  to  be  a 
mediaeval  u.sage  in  point  of  time.  Further, 
Martigny  (Diet,  dc^  Antiq.  Chre'tiennes,  p.  1?0, 
.s.  V.)  clain:s  for  France  the  honour  of  having 
posses.sed  the  first  public  crucifix-painting  which 
ever  existed  ;  for  which  he  refers  to  Gregory  of 
Tours  (De  Glor.  ifn-tj/r.  i.  2.'5),  and  which  he  says 
must  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  But  he  says  above,  probably 
with  great  correctness,  that  all  the  most  eminent 
Crucifixions  known  were  objects  of  private  de 
votion,  instancing  the  pectoral  cross  of  Queen 
Theodolinda  and  the  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Medicean 


Theoduliiidit'i  Craclflx. 

Library  at  Florence,  both  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  official  or  public  u.se  of  the  cross 
as  a  symbol  of  Redemption  begins  with  Constan- 
tine,  though  of  cotirse  it  had  been  variously 
emjdoyed  by  all  Christians  at  an  earlier  date. 
[CuOJW.] 

Crucifixes,  according  to  Guericke,  did  not 
appear  in  churches  till  after  the  7th  century. 
S'lch  images,  j)robably.  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Chtirch,  Would  prtwluce  too  crude  and  painful  an 
effect  in  the  Christian  imagination,  and  to  that 
of  the  more  hopeful  Pagan  they  would  l»'  in- 
tolerable ;  not  only  because  his  feelings  wouM 
recoil  from  the  thought  of  the  punishment  ot 
the  crass,  but  from  su]>erstitious  terror  of  con- 


feet.  In  m  conventional  form,  m  a  crimson  conl,  which 
Is  twined  Btrannt-ly  Ixneath  abuut  a  skulL  (Ruskin,  iftMl 
/'.  voL  U.  p,  126.) 
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ncoting  the  Infelix  Arbor  with  a  Divine  Being. 
The  GralKto  Bhir;i"enio  of  the  Palatine  illustrates 
this  (see  woodcut):  but  Christian  teachers  may 
have  retrnined  from  any  addition  to  the  cross, 
as  a  symbol  of  divine  humiliation  and  sufter- 
inc;,  from  purely  charitable  motives.  The  cross 
itself  may  have  been  felt  to  be  temporarily 
unwelcome  to  persons  in  certain  stages  of  con- 
version 

If  we  set  aside  the  various  monograms  of  His 
name,  and  the  emblematic  fish,  which  is  an  ana- 
gram of  it,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentations of  our  Lord, — those  which  point  to  His 
divinity  and  lordship  over  all  men,  and  those 
which  commemorate  His  humanity  and  suti'er- 
ings  for  all  men.  The  earliest  of  the  former 
class  is  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  the  earliest  of  the 
latter  the  Lamb:  and  both  are  combined  in  the 
painting  given  by  De  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  tav.  v.  The 
symbolic  Lamb,  as  will  be  seen  (Gen.  iv.  4, 
xxii.  8  ;  Exod.  xii.  3,  xxix.  38  ;  Is.  xvi.  1  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  18;  Rev.  xiii.  8),  connects  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New,  and  unites  in  itself  all  tyjfcs  and 
shadowings  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  from  the  death 
of  Abel  to  St.  John's  vision  of  the  slain  victim. 
It  is  well  said  by  Martigny  to  be  the  crucifix  of 
the  early  times  of  persecution  ;  and  its  emble- 
matic use  grows  more  significant  as  time  ad- 
vances. The  cross  is  first  borne  by  the  Lamb  on 
its  head,  in  the  monogranmiatic  form  (Bottari, 
Scu'ture  e  Fitture  saqi e  estrutte  dai  Ciinitcri  di 
Roma,  &c.,  Rom.  3  fol.  1737-54,  tav.  xxi.  v.  1), 
about  tlie  latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  The 
simple  cross  occurs  thus  in  the  5th  century  (Bot- 
tari, tav.  xxii.).  In  the  6th  century  the  Lamb 
bears  the  cross  (Aringhi,  ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  559, 
Roma  i^'ubte'Tayiea),  and  rests  sometimes  on  a 
book,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  (Ciam- 
pini,  Vde'tt  MoHUineitta,  vol.  i.  tab.  xv.  p.  26; 
vol.  ii.  tab.  xv.  p.  58),  above  which  is  the  cross; 
and  then  it  is  represented  "  as  it  were  slain," 
with  evident  reference  to  the  Paschal  feast 
(Ciampini,  V.  M.  t.  ii.  tabb.  xv.  xhn.).  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Gth  century  the  Wounds  of  the 
Cross  are  represented  on  the  siles  and  feet  of  the 
Limb.  In  Ciamjjini  {De  Sucris  Aedijidis,  tab. 
xiii.)  th^  Lamb  is  raised  on  a  throne  at  the  fr«ot 
of  an  ornamented  cross,  the  tl^-one  itself  bearing 
resemblance  to  an  altar-tableJ 

The  famous  Vatican  Cross  ([for  which,  and  for 
the  Cross  of  Velletri,*^  see  Cardinal  Borgia's 
monographs,  Rome,  4to.  1779  and  1780)  is  the 
6th  century  type  of  symbolic  representation.  A 
medallion  of  the  Lamb  bearing  the  cross,  and 
with  a  nimbus,  is  placed  at  its  central  pofnt  of 
intersection,  and  it  is  ammipaiiied  by  two  half- 
length  figures  of  our  Lold,  with  the  cruc  form 
nimbus  at  the  top  and  foot  of  the  vertical  limb. 
Two  others  at  the  horizontal  ends  are  suppov.ed 
to  rcjueseut  .Justin  11.  and  his  Kmpress  Sophia. 
The  u))|)«r  half-length  of  the  Lord  holds  a  book 
in  the  left  hand,  and  blesses  with  the  rigM. ;  the 
lower  one  holds  a  roll  and  a  small  cross.  The 
embossed    lily-ornaments   are    of  great    beauty, 

•  T»)«  CroiB  of  Virlletrl,  which  BorRfa  attrlbiitPM  to  the 
■'fh  or  |(»th  cci.tury.  conlrtin-*  llj**  nyniboli*  of  the  f  .»jr 
KvMig'lUU.  Tlt«!  Vatican  (,'rf>t«  in  phdu^rflptiffl  In  M. 
8t.  Ijtiircni>  piififr  In  hi-  p.fi'h  /{n-ur  Arrhei.loyique.  {^w. 
ii\fia).  Tb*-  nsult  rcflicifl  grfut  cp-dit  on  the  airiuary 
01  H«rK<a'N  illiiiiirailon;  md<1  M.  Ht.  Laun^nt  npeuka  hIgMy 
of  CUru"ini  aa.d  «iber». 
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and  there  is  an  inscription  on  tha  back,  which 
Borgia  reads  thus  : — 

"  Ligno  quo  Chrlstus  humannm  subdidit  hostem 
])at  RoH)ae  Justinus  <  pern  " 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the 
eailiost  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  or 
crucifix  now  in  existence  or  on  trustwoi  thy 
record,  a  few  of  the  oldest  known  may  be  briefly 


Per|WB<licalBr  of  Vatican  Croat. 


described  here.  They  will  be  foun<l  in  woodcut 
in  Angelo  Kocca,  Thcsaums  Puntijiciarum  Rerum, 
vol,  i.  p.  153,  though  the  copies  have  been  made 
by  a  draughtsman  skilled  in  anatomy,  who  has 
<|uie  deprived  them  of  the  stamp  of  antiquity, 
will,  h  their  originals  undoubtedly  possessed.  The 
first  and  second  are  sail  by  Hoc(!a  to  be  tha 
w<  ikmaushi/j  ot'  Nicodemus  aud  St    I'mIa      '*'k» 
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first  is  evidently  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
TheCrucitied  isrlothed  in  a  long  tunic,  and  bears 
a  crown  of  radiatory  bars,  closed  at  top,  rising 
from  the  circlet.  A  chalice  is  at  its  feet,  and 
A  oj  on  the  title  overhead. 

The  head  of  the  second,  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
is  crowned,  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus.  It  is 
almost  entirely  naked, — the  waistdoth,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  purposely  contracted  :  this  of 
itself  would  place  it  at  a  late  d.ite. 

The  third  example  is  hi>torical.  It  is  called 
the  Crucifix  of  John  V^ll.,  and  represents  a  mosaic 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  I'eter's.  Rocca  dates  it 
706.  It  bears  the  cruciform  nimbus  with  the 
title  INKI.  It  is  clothed  in  a  long  tunic,  the 
form  and  folds  of  which  are  most  graceful, 
and  boar  a  great  resemblance  to  the  painted 
crucifix  found  in  the  Catacombs,  assigned  to 
Pope  Adrian  III.  88+. 

Tiie  fourth  is  the  celebrated  Crucifix  of  Charle- 
magne, given  to  Leo  III.  and  the  Basilica  of  St. 
I'eter's,  and  dated  8L5.  It  is  clothed  in  an  ample 
waistcloth,  the  wound  in  the  side  is  represented, 
and  the  head  surrounded  by  a  cruciform  nimbus. 
Four  nails  are  used  in  all  these  crucifixes. 

A  crucifix  is  described  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Tozer,  which,  as  he  considers,  has  a  decided 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  ancient  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  he  saw  in  the  monastery  of 
Xeropotama  at  Mount  Athos.  It  is  a  reputed 
gift  of  the  Empress  Pulcheria  (4-14— 453),  and 
has  been  spared  no  doubt  for  that  reason.  It  is 
a  supposed  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  and  con- 
sists of  one  long  piece  of  dark  wood  and  two 
cross-pieces,  one  above  the  other,  the  smaller 
intended  for  the  superscription.  The  small 
figure  of  our  Lord  is  of  ivory  or  bone.  Near 
the  foot  is  a  representation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sejiulchre  in  gold  ])late,  and  set  with  dia- 
monds and  sapphires  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  Below  that,  the  inscription  Kuvarau- 
rivov  E,v(ppo(rvvr}i  Kal  tuv  rtKvoiv.  Another 
exists  at  Ochrida  in  Western  Macedonia,  dis- 
used, and  of  unknown  history.  Mr.  Tozer  con- 
siders that  it  belonged  to  a  disciple  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  and  may  probably  be  connected  with 
the  latter.  He  mentions  a  third,  also  probably 
connected  with  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  (see  Murray's  Ilandfxwk  of 
i^'out'i  Cienwiiui\  and  another  as  existing  in 
Crete  (sec  Pashley's  Trarels).  These  are  the 
only  criicifixes  he  knows  of  as  existing  in  the 
Creek  Church.  The  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
he  observes,  took  the  same  course  with  the  cru- 
cifix as  with  other  rejiresentations,  painted  or 
carved :  an<l  when  it  died  away  into  compro- 
mise on  the  distinction  between  icons  and 
images,  the  crucifix  was  treated  as  an  image. 
This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  pictures  in 
MSS. ;  but  the  carved  form  may  have  been  the 
more  easily  dislodged  in  the  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy of  720,  because  it  had  not  been  long 
intnwluced,  since  it  did  not  exist  till  the  7th 
century.  "To  the  keener  perception  of  the 
(treeks"  (says  Milman,  Litin  Chrtxfiiinitif,  vi. 
4\'.\)  "  there  may  have  arisen  a  feeling,  that 
in  its  more  rigid  ami  solid  form  the  Image  was 
nearer  to  the  Idol,  There  was  a  tacit  compro- 
mise" (after  the  period  of  Iconorhisin)  ;  "notliing 
appeared  but  painting,  mosaics,  engravmgs  on 
ci)[>  and  chalice"  (this  of  conrse  accounts  for 
works  like  the  Cross  of  Velletri,  the  Diptych  of 


Rarnbona,  and  others),  "and  embroidery  on  rest- 
ments.  The  renunciation  of  sculpture  grew  to 
a  rigid  passionate  aversion  ....  as  of  a  Jew  or 
Mohammedan."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
first  step  in  a  progress  which  has  frequently  ended 
in  idolatry  was  made  in  the  Quinisext  Council, 
or  that  in  Trullo,  at  Constantinople  in  G91.  It 
is  the  challenge  to  Iconoclasm.  It  decrees  (can. 
82)  that,  as  the  antitype  is  better  than  type  or 
symbol  in  all  representation,  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
symbolic  I>amb  on  all  emblems  of  His  sacrific*, 
and  ordains  thus  :  Thv  rov  aXpovTos  r^v  kfiap- 
rlav  k6<t^ov  'A/xvov  Xpiarov  rov  0tov  rjixSiVy 
Kara  rov  avQpuirivov  xapaKTripa  KOi  iv  rois 
(IkSciv  airb  rov  vvv  avr\  rov  iraXaiov  afxvov 
ayaarTjXovadai  Spi^ofifv.'^  [Compare  AONUS 
Dei.] 

A  very  early  crucifix  of  the  6th  century  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  produced  by  Binterim  (Denk"urdigf:.iy.  part  i. 
48)  without  reference,  but  which  he  may  have 
seen  in  some  unpublished  record.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  church  of  Hoye  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  the  4th  century, 
and  restored  a.d.  512,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
synod  of  Orleans.  This  church  "  a  suis  civibus 
reeilificatur,  et  in  longura  versus  Orientem  ex- 
tenditur  usque  ad  gradus  Chori  sub  cnwifxo^ 
altari  tamen  antiquo  semper  remanente,"  &c. 
Further,  he  quotes  Aegidius  as  stating  that 
Robert,  Provost  of  Liege,  "sub  crucifixo  sepnl- 
turam  accepit."  This  only  proves  the  existence 
of  crucifixes  at  the  tinie  of  the  writers,  espe- 
cially rs  the  original  altar  is  spoken  of  as  re- 
maining, without  mention  of  cross  or  crucifix, 
at  the  end  of  the  choir  which  contained  it.  Had 
the  name  or  date  of  the  author  of  the  passage 
quoted  been  known,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  ;  but  it  may  be,  and  its  I^itin  might 
indicate  that  it  is,  I'rom  some  late  chronicler, 
tamiliar  with  the  appearance  of  the  church,  and 
using  the  words  as  meaning  no  more  than  "  under 
the  present  crucifix,  or  rood  above  the  altar- 
screen."  Dr.  Binterim  founds  no  argument  on  it 
as  to  the  date  of  the  German  change  from  cross 
to  crucifix,  and  the  passage  may  be  let  pas». 
The  "Santo  Volto,"  "Vultus  de  Luca,"  or 
Crucifix  of  Lucca  (corrupted  by  William  Rufus, 
for  im])recatory  jjurposes,  into  the  "Face  of  St. 
Luke"),  is  carved  in  cedar-wood,  and  is  attri- 
buted to  Nicodemus,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
conveved  miraculously  to  Lucca  in  782.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  the  tith  century,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  crucifixes  in  existence.  It 
bears  the  Lord  crowned  as  king,  and  vested  in  a 
long  j>ontifical  robe  as  priest,  and  thus  combines 
symbolic  treatment  with  realism,  perhaps  in  the 
way  afterwards  intended  by  the  Council  in 
Trullo.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  Crucified  King 
of  Men,  and  the  work  is  an  assertion  of  the  com- 
bined deity  and  humanity,  and  of  the  submis- 
sion to  death  of  the  Lord  of  humanity.  A  cru- 
cifix greatly  resembling  this  was  found  during 
some  operations  at  Christchurch,  Oxtord,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  li<Mileian :  it  was  probably 
an  outer  ornament  of  some  Kvangeliarium.  Wt 
understand    M.    St.    Liurent    to    consider    theM 

*  The  author  of  iht»  paper  can  remember  no  repr»» 
(irnUtion  of  the  Cnicifixlon  as  existing  fitter  at  the  Ob»» 
vrot  uf  .Muunt  SiQ&i  or  ihat  of  Mar  Sab*. 
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examples  to  date  from  the  12th  century  (Tcono- 
graphie  de  la  Croix  et  du  Crucifix;  Didron's 
Annales  Arch^ologiqries,  t.  xxii.  pp.  5,  137,  213, 
367,  and  t.  xxiii.  pp.  5,  174,  a  most  valuable 
and  exhaustive  summary  of  our  whole  subject, 
admirably  illustrated). 

The  steps  of  the  progress  from  symbolic  to 
literal  i-epresentation  will  be  noticed  imme- 
diately ;  but  two  more  Crucifixions  of  great  and 
undoubted  antiquity  (the  first  having  a  claim  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  in  existence)  re- 
main to  be  briefly  noticed.  Both  confirm  to  a 
certain  extent  the  remark  insisted  on  or  sug- 
gested by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  the 
private  use  of  the  crucifix  in  devotion  dates 
from  very  early  times.  The  first  is  the  famous 
Svriac  Evangeliarium  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 
Florence,  widely  known  for  the  probably  unique 
detail  of  the  soldiers,  not  casting  dice,  but  play- 
ing at  the  world-old  game  of  "  Mora  "  on  their 
fingen,  for  the  garment  without  seam.  It  is 
represinted  in  Assemanni's  Catalogus  Bibl.  Medic. 
Florence,  1742,  tav.  xxiii.  The  whole  MS.  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  the 
world;  with  many  illuminations,  performed  with 
that  indescribable  grimness  of  earnestness  which 
was  the  root  of  Eastern  asceticism,  and  which  still 
lingers  in  the  handywork  of  the  stern  Arcagnuoli, 
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Upper  h&lf  uf  Cmciflzlon  MS.  of  BaboJa. 


or  the  brothers  Orgagna.  Assemauni  calls  it 
"  vetustissimus  codex  qui  in  eadem  bibliotheca 
extat,"  and  it  is  described  by  Prof.  Westwood  in 
his  Palaeographia  Sacra,  and  dated  586  by  its 
writer,  the  monk  Rabula.  It  is  composed  with 
instinctive  skill  in  two  groups,  upper  aad  lower. 
At  the  top  are  the  sun  and  moon  ;  one  a  face,  the 
other  a  crescent.  The  upper  group,  which  is  semi- 
circular or  rather  cycloidal  in  its  shape,  consists 
of  the  three  crosses,  supported  on  their  right  by 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  another  female  figure,  on 
the  left  by  three  more  women.  The  soldiers 
with  tlie  spear  and  the  sponge  stand  on  each  side 
next  to  the  central  and  largest  cross.  Over  the 
head  of  the  former  is  the  name  AOriNOC.  The 
Lord  wears  the  long  robe,  the  thieves  have  waist- 
cloths,  and  large  drops  of  blood,  in  conventional 
form,  are  falling  from  their  hands.  Four  nails 
are  used  in  each.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  the 
n]>]HiT  and  lower  group  are  joined  by  the  soldiers 
playing  for  the  coat.  In  the  centre,  below  the 
cross,  is  a  Holy  Sej)ulchre  (represented  in  all 
early  liyz^antine  and  Italo-  or  Gothic-Byzantine 
work  a«  an  upright  structure  of  much  the  same 
•hape  oi  a  sentry's  box).  It  is  supported  on  the 
left  by  a  woman,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  an 
Mgel ;  on  the  other  by  St.  John,  another  apos- 
tolic figure  in  the  act   of  Hewing,   and    other 

34 


adoring  women.  The  base  of  the  composition,  as 
it  were,  is  formed  by  a  group  of  soldiers,  over- 
thrown by  the  stroke  of  visible  substantial  rays 
from  the  sepulchre  ;  the  stone  also  lies  on  the 
left.  The  designer  seems  to  have  thought  much 
of  the  fact  of  its  being  rolled  away,  and  he  has 
accordingly  di*awn  it  as  a  disk  like  a  grindstone. 
Grotesque  and  archaic  as  it  is,  this  work  is  com- 
posed exactly  like  Orgagna's  or  Michael  Angelo's 
"  Last  Judgment,"  Titian's  "  Assumption,"  or 
Raflfaelle's  "Transfiguration" — i.e.,  of  two  great 
upper  and  lower  groups,  tied  together  and  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  ;  nor  could  any  work  better 
illustrate  the  lingering  of  Byzantine  ti'adition  in 
sacred  subjects.  A  full  description  is  given  by 
Professor  Westwood  in  his  Palaeographia  Sacta^ 
also  by  Dom  Gueranger,  Inst.  Liturgiques,  vol. 
iii.  app. 

Of  the  four  Crucifixions  given  by  Gori  m  vol. 


Uiiitycli  of  Uiiiiilxjiui. 


iii.  of  his  Thesaurus  Diptychorum  (pp.  116,  128, 
203,  2IG),  that  at  p.  2{i3," called  the  "  Diptych  of 
liambona  in  Picenum,"  is  the  most  ancient  and 
<;xtra()rdinary.  [t  contains  a  medallion  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  above,  with  the  sun 
and  moon  below  on  the  right  anil  left  of  the<;roR3, 
personified  as  figures  bearing  torches.  There  are 
two  titles,  KGO  SUM  IHS  NAZ.\KK^US  in  rude 
Roman  letteru,  with  a  smaller  label,   ULIX  JU- 
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DEORUM,  over  the  cross.  The  nimbus  is  cruci- 
form, the  waistcloth  reaches  almost  to  the  knees, 
the  navel  is  strangely  ibrmed  into  an  eye.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  under  the  arms  of 
the  cross.  But  the  distinguishing  detail  is  the 
addition  of  the  Roman  wolf  and  twins  below  the 
cross,  with  the  words  ROMVLVS  ET  RtMVLVS 
A  LVPA  NUTRITI.  This  wonderful  ivory  is  now 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  (see  Murray's  Ifaiidboo/:), 
and  is  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  what  may  be 
called  dark-age  Byzantine  art,  when  all  instruc- 
tion and  sense  of  beauty  are  departed,  but  so 
vigorous  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  re- 
mams,  as  to  rentier  the  work  highly  impressive 

— iis  also  in  the  Medici  MS. 

Professor  Westwood  (I'al.  Sac.  pi.  18)  enables 

,  us  to  refer  to  a  Crucifixion  found  in  an  Irish  MS. 

■  written  about  800.  It  is  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  copied 
from  the  Falaeograj'hia  by  Mr.  Ruskin  (in  The 
Two  PdthSy  p.  27),  who  selects  one  of  the  angels 
above  the  cross  as  a  specimen  of  absolutely  dead 
and  degraded  art.  This  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
the  work  is  a  painful  object  of  contemj)lation,  as 
it  displays  the  idiocy  of  a  contemptible  person 
instructed  in  a  decaying  style,  rather  than  the 
roughness  of  a  barbarian  workman  like  the  carver 
of  the  diptych.  The  absurd  interlacings  aud  use 
of  dots,  the  sharpening  of  fingers  into  points,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  entirely  as  a  matter 
of  penmanship,  without  either  devotional  sense  of 
its  importance  or  artistic  effort  to  realize  it,  make 
the  MS.  most  disagreeably  interesting  as  far  as 
this  miniature  is  concerned. 

The    plea  or   hypothesis   of  Roman    Catholic 
writers,  that  actual  images  of  the  crucified  body 


Ornfflto. 

of  the  I^rd  may  have  been  used   in  the  very 
earliest  times  for  private  devotion,  is  open  to  the 
obvious  remark  that  none  of  them  can  be  pro- 
duced,   whereas    symbolical    memorials    of    the 
Crucifixion  are  found  in  regular  succession,  both 
mural  and  in  portable  forms.     Father  Martigny 
argues  that  the  notorious  Oralhto  of  the  Talac'e  j 
of  the  (Jaesars  may  be  a  caricatured  copv  of  some  ' 
undiscovered  crucifix  used  for  Christian  worship.  ! 
Father  (I.irrucci's  descri})tion  of  it,  "  II  Crocifisso  I 
Graflito   in  casa  doi  <.'esari,"   is  given   by  Canon  ' 
Li(idon  in  his  7th  liamj.ton  Lertuir  (p.  397);  and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  are  most  im- 
portant, oathey  ghow  "the  more  intelligent  and 


bitter  hostility  of  Paganism  to  the  Church  since 
the  apostolic  martyrdoms  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  when  convex-ts  had  also  been  m.^de  in 
Caesar's  household."  He  shows  also,  incidentally, 
that  it  can  hardly  have  been  derived  from  any 
Christian  emblem,  as  the  ass's  head  connects  it 
evidently  with  the  Gnostic  invective,  which  at- 
tributed to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass.  This 
Tacitus  mentions  (Hist.  v.  c.  4);  and  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  16)  notices  Tacitus'  confusion  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  appeals  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  examination  of  the  Jewish  temple 
by  Pompey,  who  found  "no  image"  in  the  temple. 
For  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  Christians 
with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world.  Dr.  Liddon 
refers  to  Dr.  I'usey's  note  on  the  above  passage 
in  Tertullian,  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers. 

The  relics  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza,  closely  described  and  partly  represented 
in  woodcut  by  M.  Martigny,  are  valuable  exam- 
ples of  the  transition  between  symbolic  and  actual 
representation   of  the    Crucifixion.     One   of  the 
ampullae  for  sacred  oil  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Theodelinda,  wife 
of  Antharis    king  of  Lombardy,   probably  some 
time  soon  after  590,  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Council  in  TruUo.     It  is  circular,  and 
the  head  of  the  Lord,  with  a  cruciform  nimbus, 
is  placed   at  the  top.     Below,  to  right  and  left, 
are  the  two  thieves,  with  extended  arms,  but 
without  crosses;  and  below  them  two  figures  are 
kneeling  by  a  cross  which  seems  to  be  budding 
into  leaves.     Two  saints  or   angels  are   on   the 
extreme  right  and  left,  and  the  usual  Holy  Se- 
pulchre below,  with  an  angel  watching  it  on  the 
right  in  the  act  of  benediction,  while  St.  John  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  are  (apparently)  approach- 
ing it  on  the  other  side.     Another  vessel  beai-s  a 
figure  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  a  long  robe,  with 
the  nimbus  and  extended  arms,  but  without  the 
cross.     Finally,  the  reliquary  of  Theodelinda,  so 
called,  has  the  crucified  Form,  with  the  nimbus 
and  inscription  IC  XC,  clothed  in  the  long  tunic, 
with  the  soldiers,  two  figures  apparently  mock- 
ing Him,  and  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  the  right 
and  left.    The  clothed  figure  indicates  symbolical 
treatment,  since  it  must  have  been  well  known 
that   the   Roman   custom  was  to  crucify  naked  ; 
and  Martigny  argues  that  the  Gratfito.  which  is 
clothed,  must  therefore  have   been  co{>iod  from 
some  Christian  picture.     But  from  this  time,  or 
from  that  of  the  Council  of  091,  the  artistic  or 
ornamental  treatment  begins.    The  earliest  Cruci- 
fixions are  narrative,  not  dramatic  ;  the   Resur- 
rection being  so  frequently  introduced  into  th« 
.same   comj>osition,  as  if  without   it  the  subject 
would  be    altogether  too    painful   for  Christian 
eyes.     And,  indeed,  till  the  first  efforts  of  I'isah 
sculpture   and  Florentine   painting,  the   import- 
ance of  the  event  represented  withdrew  all  atten- 
tion  to  the  personality  of  the  artist.     In  worki 
of  after  days  the  painter's  power  is  all.     Their 
range  of  excellence  is  as  wide  as  the  differeno* 
between  the  tender  asceticism  of  Fra  Angclico, 
ami  the  mighty  sorrow  of  Michael  Angelo.  Kod 
the  intense  power,  knowledge,  and  jMs>ion  of  tht 
great  canvass  oi"  Tintoret   in  the  Scuola  di  S.in 
Rocco  at  Venice.     The  treatment  of  this  picture 
resembles  that  of  the  most  ancient  works.     All 
its  consummate  science  is  dirccte<i  to  bringing 
every  detail  of  the  scene  into  a  great  unity,  white 
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attention  is  expressly  withdrawn  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  cast  into  deep  shadow. 
(See  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii.)  In 
all  ancient  work  the  Lord's  face  is  abstracted 
and  expi-essionless :  any  attempt  to  represent 
bodily  pain  belongs  to  modern  work  of  the 
baser  sort,  which  forms  no  part  of  our  present 
subject. 

For  the  details  and  accessories  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, whether  things  or  persons,  they  have  been 
for  the  most  part  enumerated  and  described.  The 
nails  are  always  four  in  number  in  ancient  works, 
two  for  the  feet  and  two  for  the  hands.  The 
crossed  legs  and  single  large  nail  or  spike  belong 
to  the  artistic  period.  Martigny  refers  to  St. 
Cyprian  (^De  Fassion.  Dni.  inter  Opusc.  p.  83, 
ed.  Oxou.)  as  speaking  of  the  nails  which  pierced 
our  Lord's  feet  in  the  plural  number.  St.  Cyprian, 
he  says,  had  seen  the  punishment  of  the  cross. 
The  suppedaneum  or  rest  for  the  feet  occurs  in 
the  crosses  of  Leo  IIL  and  of  Velletri,  not  in  the 
Diptych  of  Rambona.  The  Graffito  indicates  its 
presence.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
left  out,  in  deference  to  those  passages  in  Holy 
Scripture  which  allude  to  the  disgrace  or  curse 
attaching  to  one  "  hanging  "  on  the  tree.  The 
title  of  the  cross,  which  is  given  with  slight  dif- 
ferences in  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  37,  Mark  xv.  26,  Luke 
xxiii.  38,  John  xix.  9,  varies  greatly  in  different 
representations.  It  is  omitted  in  the  crosses  of 
Lucca  and  Velletri.  Early  Greek  painters  re- 
duce it  to  the  name  of  Christ,  Ic  XC,  or  substitute 
the  A  and  w.  The  sign  4>C  i<pws)  occurs,  as  well 
as  LVX  MVNDI,  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
svmbols  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  a  red  star 
or  face  and  crescent,  or  in  the  Rambona  ivory 
[see  page  515]  as  mourning  figures  bearing 
torches.  They  are  introduced  as  emblematic  of 
the  homage  of  all  nature,  or  in  remembrance  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  appear  in  the 
Medicean  MS.,  and  very  frequently  in  ancient 
works;  the  soldiers  i-ather  less  so,  though  they 
occur  in  the  above  MS.  and  the  reliquary  of 
Monza.  The  typical  figure  of  the  first  Adam 
rising  from  the  earth  as  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  with  the  Hand  of  Blessing 
above  indicating  the  presence  of  God,  is  given  in 
Ciampiui  {/^e  Sacr.  Aedif.  tab.  xxiii.  p.  75). 
The  skull,  whether  human  or  that  of  a  lamb, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  either  as  an 
emblem  of  sacrifice  or  in  reference  to  the  place 
Golgotha,  is  of  late  use,  and  is  almost  the  only 
late  a/idition  of  symbolic  detail. 

The  rare  addition  of  the  soldiers  casting  lots  is 
said  to  be  found  in  an  ivory  of  the  8th  century 
from  Cividule  in  Friuli  (Mozzoni,  Tavole  crouo- 


logiche  delta  Chiesa  universale,  Venezia,  1856- 
63).  The  only  other  representation  of  it  is  in 
the  Medici  MS.  The  wolf  and  twins  are  in  the 
Rambona  diptych  alone.  The  types  of  the  four 
Evangelists  are  on  the  back  of  the  Cross  of  Vel- 
letri, in  the  Gospel  of  Egbert,  of  Trier,  infra, 
and  on  numerous  crosses  of  later  date.  Some 
additional  inscriptions  have  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  addition  (in  the  Vatican  Cross)  of 
medallion  portraits.  Consiilerable  liberty  in  this 
matter  seems  to  haA^e  been  allowed  in  the  earliest 
times,  as  is  indicated  by  Constantino's  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  of  his  Vision ;  and  still  more 
strongly  in  an  instance  referred  to  by  Borgia,  in 
Anastasius  (tom.  i.  n.  2,  ed.  Vignolii),  of  a  cross 
given  by  Belisarius  to  St.  Peter — "per  maiuis 
Vigilii  Papae" — of  gold  and  jewels,  weighing 
100  lbs.,  *'  in  qua  scripsit  victorias  suas." 

But  even  the  Vatican  Cross  yields  in  interest 
to  two  German  relics  of  the  same  character, 
lately  described  and  well  illustrated  in  No.  45  of 
the  J dhrbucher  des  Vereins  von  Alterthums- 
freunden  im  Rheinlinde,  p.  195,  Bonn,  1868.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Station-Cross  of  Mainz.  It 
is  of  gilded  bronze,  of  the  Western  form  (Com- 
missa),  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in  height. 
Herr  Heinrich  Otte  refers  it  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  a  date  far  beyond  our  period.  But  its 
interest  is  paramount,  more  particularly  from 
the  evident  intention  of  the  designer  to  make  it 
embody  a  whole  system  of  typical  instruction, 
and  to  leave  it  behind  him  as  a  kind  of  sculp- 
tured document,  or  commentary,  connecting  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus,  at  the  middle 
or  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  the 
Lamb  is  represented  in  a  medallion,  his  head 
surrounded  with  a  plain  nimbus.  On  the  back 
of  the  cross  in  the  same  place  there  is  a  square 
plate,  with  an  engraved  representation  of  Abra- 
ham offering  up  Isaac,  the  angel,  and  the  ram. 
Round  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter 
line — fCui  patriarcha  suum — which  is  com- 
pleted round,  the  medallion  of -the  Lamb  in  front, 
thus  :  t  Pater  offert  in  cruce  natum.  In  like 
manner,  four  engravings  on  each  side  at  the 
extremities  of  the  cross  refer  to  each  other, 
and  are  described  by  corresponding  halves  of 
hexameters.  The  New  Testament  subjects  are 
all  in  front,  with  the  Lamb  in  the  centre,  as 
antitypes :  the  Old  Testament  or  typical  events 
or  persons  are  at  the  back.  Thus  on  the  spec- 
tator's left  at  the  back  of  the  cross  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  with  the  words  Qui  Moijsi  legem. 
Corresponding  to  it  on  the  right  front  is  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  dat  alumnis 
J'ncurnatis  ignem.     The  remainder  as  under — 


Back. Elijah  currif<1  up  to  heaven. 

Front 'I  he  A.scfri.slon. 

Ba  k  (right  band  of  npfctator)  .  Sanj^wm  and  (rates  of  Gaza. 

Front  (left  ditUj) The  deiscent  int-.  HadeH. 

Ffxd. 

Back Jonah  un<)  th»-  whale. 

Front R<'»umction. 


Motto. 
t  Qui  leval  Eliam 

■f  propriam  suhllmat  usiam  (ovaiav). 
t  Qu«;  portas  (iaze 
t  vis  aufert  claustra  Jehenne. 

f  Qua  redit  absumptus 
+  BUrgit  vlrtuU;  Kepultiia. 


The  decorati/e  scrollwork  is  rather  sparinirly  I  TIIEOhKUIC  ABBAS.  The  graphic  power  and 
disposed  with  great  judgment,  and  on  the  spik*;,  exceeding  quaintness  of  the  Scriptural  cngra- 
feruie,  or  metal  strap  j)robably  intended  for  vings  is  that  of  the  finest  miniatures  of  tli«  12th 
fixing  the  cross   on   a   stafl'  for   proc«'».si(»n.'>i  or     or  13th  century. 

other  purposes  [see  Ciu>ss,  Dicaconakii.'sj  is  an         The  second   of  these  most    interesting  works, 
engraving  of  the   probable  designer  and   donor,     inferior  as  a  work  of  art  t'rom  its  barbaric  wild- 
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ness   an<l    tlic   preference  for  ugliness  so  ofteu 
observed    in    Northern-Gothic    grotestjue,    is    of 
even    greater    interest    as    a    transitional    cross, 
especially  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  changes 
enforced  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  in  TruUo, 
A.D.  6yl.     This  is  the  Station-Cross  of  Planig, 
near  Kreuznach  ;    of  the    same    size    and   form 
as  that  of  Mainz,  but  referred  by  Otte  to  the 
10th  century.     The  ancient  symbol  of  the  Lamb 
is  preserved  on  the  back  of  this  crucifix,  which 
displays  the  human  form   in   front,  as  in  many 
other    Koniauesque    crosses    of   bronzed    copper. 
On    this    coml)ination  —  perhaps    a    compromise 
between  the   foiling  of  the  older  times  and  the 
more  modern  spirit  of  the  Qwinisextine  Council 
— Otte  quot»!s   Durandus,  lintionnU',  lib.  i.  c.  3, 
n.  G  :     "  Non    enim    agnus    Dei    in    cruce   prin- 
ripaliter  depingi  debet  ;  sed  homine  depicto,  non 
oldest    agnum    in    parte    inferior!    vel    posteriori 
depingere."     He  also  gives  the  express  words  of 
A  Irian  I.,  in  his  letter  to  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  785  :  "  Verum  igitur  agnum 
Dominum    nostrum   J.  C,   secundum    imaginem 
humanam     a    modo    etiam    in    imaginibus    pro 
veteri    agno    depingi   jubemus."      {De  Consecr. 
Dist.  iii.  c.  29;    see  Labbe,  vi,  1177.)     He  refers 
also  to   the  splendid  work   on  Rhenish   antiqui- 
ties called  Kunstdcnkmdlcr  des  christUchen  Mittel- 
alters,  by  Ernst  aus'm  Werth,  Leipzig  (Weigel), 
1857,   taf.   xxiv.-vi.,    for    the    Essen    ana    other 
roods,  which  much  resemble  those  of  Kreuznach 
and  Mainz,  combining  the  Lamb  with  the  human 
form,  and  adding  personifications  of  the  sun  and 
moon  which  remind  us  of  the  Diptych  of  Ram- 
bona,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  as 
in  the  Crucifix  of  Velletri.     Space  forbids  us  to 
give  accounts  of  these  most  interesting  relics, 
but    the    subject    appears    to    be     treated    with 
exhaustive  fulness  and  illustrated  to  perfection 
in  the  two   German    works   referred    to.      The 
Planig-ou-Nahe  rood,  however,  is  entitled   to  a 
briefly-detailed     description.      In    front    is    the 
crucified   form,  severely    archaic   in   treatment  ; 
the    long    hair    is   carefully  parted  ami  carried 
back;    the    head   is  without    nimbus;    and    the 
limlis  are  long,  stitf,  and   wasted,  the  ribs  being 
diaplaved,  as  is  so  commonly  done  in  mediaeval 
crucifixes,  to  complete    the    illustration  of  the 
text,  *'  They  pierced    my  hands   and    my   feet  : 
I  may  tell  all  my  bones."     A  trijjle  sorjjentine 
stream  of  blood  runs  from  each  hand,  and  also 
from    the  feet,    being   there  received  in   a  cup 
or   chalice,  the    foot    of    which    is   a   grotesque 
lion's  head.     The  back  of  the  cross  bears  on  its 
centre  the  Lamb  with  cruciform  nimbus;  below 
it  a  medallion  of  the  donor,   "  Ruthardus  Cus- 
tos;"  and   four  other   b.i.s-rcliefs,   now  wanting. 
oc(MipioiI  the  four  extremities  of  the  arms,  and 
.ilniost  certainly   rejircscnted    the   four  Evange- 
lists.    As  in  the  l)ij>tych  of  Rambona,  the  navel 
rcNembles  an  eye.     Scarcely  inferior  to  these  is 
till'  l(Hh  centurv  miniature  of  a  single  crucifix 
with     the     title     IMS     NAZAREN     REX     lU- 
DEORUM,   and    the   sun   and    moon    above   the 
cross-beam,  within  circles,  and  represented  with 
expres.sions   of   horror,-— seated   in   chariots,  one 
drawn  by  hoi-ses,  the  other  by  oxen.     And  it  is 
inipossible  to  orait  the  Crucifixion  picture  from 
tlie  Gospel  of  Bishop  Egbert  of  Trier,  975-9H;i 
(in   M Oliver's  t >noiiuisticon   (y/ifonoijraphicon,  Hic- 
nirrhi'i  dentvinira,  Bvo.  Mindeii,  54),  now  in  the 
St.iatbibliothek  there.     Here  the  Lord  is  clad  in 
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a  long  robe  to  the  ankles ;  the  robbers  are  also 
clad  in  tunics  so  close  to  the  form  as  to  give  the 
apjiearanco  of  shirts  and  trowsers.  Above  are 
the  sun  and  moon,  hiding  their  faces.  The 
cross  has  a  second  cross-piece  at  top,  foi-ming  a 
tau  above  the  Western  cross.  The  robbers  :ire 
on  tau-crosses ;  suspended,  but  with  unpierced 
hands ;  the  passage  in  the  22nd  Psalm  being 
referred  to  the  Redeemer  alone.  Their  names, 
Desmas  the  penitent,  and  Cesmas  the  obdurate, 
are  above  tlieir  heiids.  The  Virgin-Mother  and 
another  wom;m  stand  on  the  right  of  the  cross, 
St.  John  on  the  left.  The  soldier  "Stephaton" 
is  presenting  the  sponge  of  vinegar  :*  two  others 
are  casting  lots  below.  This  detail  reminds  us 
of  the  great  Florentine  miniature  of  the  monk 
Rabula,  excepting  that  the  game  of  Mora  is 
there  substituted  for  dice. 

These  works  are  somewhat  beyond  our  period  ; 
yet  as  a  paper  on  Crucifixes  must  contain  some 
account  of  the  things  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
the  first  eight  centuries  supply  us  with  so  few 
examples  of  what  are  popularly  called  cruci- 
fixes, a  short  inroad  into  early  mediaevalism 
may  be  allowed.  The  Iconodulist  transition 
formally  made  at  the  Council  in  Trullo  was  well 
suited  to  the  Northern  mind,  and  to  the  sacra- 
mental theory  of  pain;  but  it  fell  in  also  with 
that  tendency  to  personification  advancing  on 
symbolism,  which  the  Western  races  inherit, 
perhaps,  from  ancient  Greece,  and  which  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  his  late  Oxford  Lectures,  j)oints  out 
as  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  Greek  art.  With 
Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  from  their  days,  artis- 
tic skill  and  power  over  beauty  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the.  crucifix,  as  on  other  Christian  re- 
presentations, for  good  and  for  evil.  Of, the 
cautious  and  gradual  compromise  of  the  Greek 
Church  we  have  already  spoken.     [R.  St.  J.T.] 

CRUET.    [Ama:  Ampulla.] 

CRYPTA.  In  the  well-known  passage  of 
St.  Jerome  in  which  he  describes  the  Sunday 
visits  he  and  his  schoolfellows  at  Rome  paid  to 
the  graves  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  he  uses 
the  term  rri^pt  te  to  designate  what  we  now  call 
the  cdtaconi'js.  ''  Dum  essem  Romae  puer  .  .  . 
solebam  ....  diebus  Dominicis  sepulchra  apo- 
sttdornm  et  martyrum  circumire,  crebroque 
cri/jt  IS  ingredi  quae  in  terra  profunda  detossae 
ex  utraque  parte  ingredientium  per  parietes 
habent  corpora  sepultorum."  Hieron.  in  Ezcch. 
c.  xl.  We  find  the  word  again  used  meta- 
phorically in  Jerome's  preface  to  Daniel,  "Cum 
et  quasi  }ier  criz/itum  am'»tt/ans  rarum  desuper 
lumen  aspicei'em."  The  word  is  emjtloyod  in 
the  same  specific  sense  by  Prudcntius,  Pcruste^^h, 
Hymn,  ii.: — 

"  Hand  procul  oxtremo  culta  ad  pomerlu  valla 
Mersji  latthrosls  cri/pta  latet  fovois. 
Hijus  in  occultuni  gradibtis  via  prona  roflexit 
Ire  per  anfructus  luce  lateiitc  docet," 

The  classical  use  of  cri/pta  for  an  underground 
passage  or  chamber,  whether  the  drain  of  a  cl(*uxi, 
or  a  subterranean  arcade,  or  a  storehouse  for  fruil 
or  corn,  or  a  tunnel,  such  as  that  of  Pausilipo 
at  Naples,  shews  the  appropriateness  of  the  term. 
(See  for  examples  Kaccioluti,  Lexicon.)     Cr;/fita 

•  '•  l.onginus"  is  alw-nyw  the  lano^-boarer.  See  Medld 
(Laarsntiuii)  Oruciflx,  supra. 
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seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  Christian 
times  as  synonymous  with  aeineterium.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede  an  in- 
scription commemorating  the  translation  thither 
from  the  catacombs  of  the  relics  of  more  than 
two  thousand  saints,  in  which  occur  the  words 
*'  in  coemeteriis  seu  cryptis."  We  may,  how- 
ever, mark  this  distinction  between  the  two 
words  that  coemeterium  is  a  word  of  wider  signi- 
fication, including  open-air  burial-grounds,  while 
crypta  is  strictly  limited  to  those  excavated  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground.  Padre  Marchi, 
after  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  which  the  word  crypta  occurs,  endea- 
vours to  demonstrate  that  it  was  employed  to 
indicate  a  limited  portion  of  a  subterranean 
cemetery,  including  several  burial  chapels  or 
cubicula,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  cubiculum  to 
the  crypta,  and  again  of  the  crypta  to  the  coeme- 
terium, was  that  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  (Monu- 
raen'i  primitiv.  pp.  156  sq.,  168  sq.)  His  chief 
authority  for  this  conclusion  is  a  passage  of 
Anastasius,  Vita  S.  MarcelUni,  §  30,  which 
appears  to  draw  this  distinction  between  the 
cuhiculum  in  which  the  body  of  Pope  Marcellinus 
was  buried,  and  the  cryj'ta  of  which  it  formed 
part.  There  are  also  inscriptions  which  support 
Marchi's  view  that  a  cryjta  was  a  smaller  divi- 
sion of  a  coemeterium.  One  from  that  of  Pris- 
cilla  recoi'ds  that  Gregory  lies  "  in  the  eleventh 
crypt,"  "  in  undecima  crypta  Gi-egorius."  Others 
speak  of  "  new  crypts  "  constructed  in  a  ceme- 
tery; eg.  an  inscription  now  in  the  Vatican 
"in  cimiterium  Balbinae  in  cripta  noba ;"  one 
from  St.  Cyriaca  given  by  Boldetti,  *•  in  crypta 
noba  retro  sanctus."  But  Mich.  Stef.  de  Rossi 
has  shown  satisfactorily.  Bom.  Sott.  i.  23  sq. 
that  Marchi  presses  the  supposed  distinction  too 
far,  and  that  it  is  very  far  from  holding  good 
generally.  The  truth  is  that  crypta  was  a 
word  of  general  meaning,  and  embraced  every 
kind  of  subterranean  excavation,  whether  smaller 
or  more  extensive. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  the  expressions 
cryptae  arenarum,  or  cryptae  arenariae,  in  con- 
nection with  the  interment  of  Christian  martyrs. 
Bosio,  Rem.  Sott.  pp.  192,  186,  481,  300,  &c. 
These  would  seem  to  indicate  the  galleries  of  a 
deserted  pozzolana  pit,  as  places  of  sepulture.  But 
it  has  been  shewn  in  the  article  Catacombs  that, 
though  the  subterranean  cemeteries  very  fre- 
quently had  a  close  connection  with  these  quar- 
ries, and  were  approached  through  their  adits, 
the  Fand-pits  themselves  were  seldom  or  never 
used  for  interment,  for  which  indeed  they  were 
unfit  without  very  extensive  alteration  and  adap- 
tation. The  passages  referred  to,  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  not  very  trustworthy  "  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,"  have  probably  originated  in  a 
confusion  between  the  catacombs  themselves  and 
the  quarries  with  which  they  were  often  so 
clo.sely  connected.  [K.  V.] 

CTESIPHON  ON  THP:  TKiRIS (Council 
OF),  A.D.  420,  under  Tabaiiaha,  ahp.  of  Seleucia, 
on  the  opjKjHite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
N'icene  faith  was  received,  and  with  it  the  canons 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  church 
westwards  hafi  been  given  (Mansi  iv.  441-2). 

[K.  S.  F.] 

CTIBICUTiUM.  In  ;vIdition  to  the  use  of  this 
word  to  dettignate  the  family  grave  chambers  in 


the  subterranean  cemeteries  at  Rome  (for  which 
see  Catacombs,  p.  310),  we  find  it  employed  to 
denote  what  we  should  now  call  the  side  chapels 
of  the  nave  of  a  church.  The  first  instance  of  its 
use  in  this  sense  is  in  the  writings  of  Paulinus 
of  Nola.  Writing  to  his  friend  Severus,  Ep.  xxx'.i. 
§  12,  he  describes  the  church  recently  erected  at 
Nola,  and  particularizes  these  side  chapels,  which 
were  evidently  novel  features  in  church  arrange- 
ment. There  were  four  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
beyond  the  side  aisles  (})orticus),  with  two  verses 
inscribed  over  the  entrance.  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  places  of  retirement  for  those  who  desired 
to  pray  or  meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  departed.  Th-3 
passage  is  :  "  Cubicula  intra  porticus  quaterna 
longis  basilicae  lateribus  inserta,  secretis  oran- 
tium,  vel  in  lege  Domini  meditantium,  praeterea 
memoriis  religiosorum  ac  familiarium  accommo- 
dates ad  pacis  aeternae  requiem  locos  praebent, 
omne  cubiculum  binis  per  liminum  frontes  ver- 
sibus  praenotatur."  They  differed  from  the  side 
chapels  of  later  ages  in  containing  no  altars,  as 
originally  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  church. 
(Remondini,  tom.  i.  p.  412.)  Paulinus  also  speaks 
of  these  chapels  under  the  name  of  cellae  or 
cellulae,  e.  g.  when  speaking  of  a  thief  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  one  of  them  all  night, 
he  says  : 

"  Cellula  de  multis,  quae  per  latera  undique  magnis, 
Appositae  tectis  praebent  secura  sepulchris 
Hospitia." — Fvema,  xix.  v.  478  sq. 

Cubicula  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, 
as  synonymous  with  oratoria.  In  the  description 
of  various  oratoria  erected  by  Symmachus  A.D. 
498-514,  we  find,  §  79,  "  quae  cubicula  omnia  a 
fundamento  perfecta  construxit."  Of  Sergius, 
A.D.  687-701,  we  read,  §  163,  that  he  repaired 
the  decayed  chapels  around  St.  Peter's.  "  Hie 
tectum  et  cubicula  quae  circumquaque  ejusdem 
basilicae  quae  per  longa  temporum  stillicidiis  et 
ruderibus  fuerant  disrupta  studiosius  innovavit 
et  reparavit."  And  it  is  recorded  of  Leo  HI. 
A.D.  795,  that  he  also  rebuilt  the  ruinous  cubi- 
cula attached  to  the  same  basilica  (§  412). 
Perhaps  the  earliest  exi;;ling  example  in  Rome 
of  such  a  chapel  attached  to  the  body  of  a  church 
is  that  of  St.  Zeno  in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede, 
built  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  about  A.D.  817,  In  an 
early  description  of  the  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mura,  given  by  De  Rossi,  Bullett.  di  Arch. 
Crist.  Giugno,  1864,  p.  42,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Vienna  Library,  we  find  the  word  used  in  a 
similar  sense :  "  Est  parvum  cubiculum  in  por- 
ticu  ad  occidentem  ubi  pausat  Herennius  martyr." 
Paulinus  also  describes  cubicula  or  cellae  of  this 
nature  in  the  fjorticos  of  the  atrium  of  the 
church  of  St.  Felix.  They  were  intended  for 
I)rivate  prayer.  The  altar  of  the  basilica  could 
be  seen  from  them  by  means  of  windows.  They 
were  ornamented  with  scriptural  paintings  : 

•'  Mctunda  honiH  habitflcnU  dljtne 
Qu(«  hue  Hd  Hiiuai  Justiirn  Kclicis  honorciji, 
Duxf-rat  orundl  siudluiu  non  cura  bllKTidi." 

t'otm.  xxvl.  V.  396  nq. 

The  l.-Lst  words  quoted  have  reference  to  the 
custom,  the  abuse  of  whicli,  df-g<Mierating  into 
gross  license,  is  severely  inveighed  against  by 
Paulinus,  of  holding  feasts  iu  the  cubicula.  (!f. 
Paulin.  I'oema  xxvi.  De  Fclicis  Natal,  ix.  v.  541. 
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The  word  oiKCaKos  was  used  in  Greek  in  the 
SJime  sense.  We  have  an  example  in  a  letter  of 
Nilus  to  Olympiodorus  the  prefect,  relating  to 
the  church  he' had  built,  ii/  d(  rtf  Kotvcfi  oXKtf 
TToKKois  KoX  ^ta<p6pois  oIkI<tkois  Si(iX\r)fi(vcf 
upxf^O'dftiy   iKacTTov  ireir(yfxfv.(f)  rifilcf)  aravp<f. 

From  the  use  of  cubiculum  as  a  chapel,  cubi- 
cnlarii  came  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of 
chaplains.  "  Hie  [Leo  I.]  constituit  et  addidit 
supra  sepulchra  apostolorum  ex  clero  Komano 
custodes  qui  dicuntur  cubiiutarii  quos  modo 
dicimus  capellanos.  Cubiculum  enim  idem  erat 
apud  antiques  quod  hodie  apud  nos  capella." 
Ciacconius,  Vit.  et  Gcst.  J'ont.  lionum.  i.  p.  1^07. 

[K.  V.l 

CUCUFAS,  martyr  at  liarcoloua,  July  25 
(M.(rt.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CUCULLA,  rucu'lm,  cuculUo,  is  one  of  the 
iew  articles  of  .the  monastic  dress  specified  by 
the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  (/.ey.  c.  55); 
and  has  commonly  been  considered  the  badge  of 
monks,  aj.  in  the  old  proverb,  ''  cucuUa  non  tacit 
monachum."  Benedict  ordered  the  "cuculla," 
or  hood,  to  be  shaggy  for  winter,  and  for  summer 
of  lighter  texture  (cf.  Cone.  Iie<j.  c.  H2);  and  a 
''scapulare"  to  be  worn  instead  out  of  doors,  as 
more  suitable  for  field-work,  being  open  at  the 
sides.  The  "cuculla"  protected  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and,  as  being  worn  by  infants  and 
peasants,  was  said  to  symbolise  humility;  or, 
by  inother  account,  it  was  to  keep  the  eyes  from 
glancing  right  or  left  (Cass.  Inst.  i.  5 ;  Sozom. 
Jiist.  Fee.  iii.  13,  14).  It  was  part  of  the  dress 
of  unns,  as  well  as  of  monks  (Pallad.  /list.  Laus. 
41),  and  was  worn  by  the  monks  of  Tabenna  at 
the  mass  (Pall.  H.  L.  38).  If,  as  the  words 
seem  to  say,  it  was  their  only  clothing  on  that 
occasion,  it  must  of  course  have  been  longer  than 
a  hood  or  cape.  Indeed,  "  cuculla "  is  oftcu 
taken  as  equivalent  to  "  casula  "  (from  "  casa  "), 
a  covering  of  the  whole  person  ;  in  later  writers 
it  means,  not  the  hood  only  ("  cucullus  "),  but 
the  monastic  robe,  hood  and  all  ("  vestis  cucul- 
lata,"  Re'j.  Cmnin.  is.  Bened.  c.  55,  cf.  Mab.  Ann. 
V.  17).  These  same  monks  of  Tabenna  or  Pacho- 
miani,  like  the  Carthusians,  drew  their  hoods 
forwards  at  meal  times,  so  as  to  hide  their  faces 
from  one  another  (Pall.  48;  Ruff.  Vit.  Man.  3). 
The  "  caj)pa  "  (j)robably  akin  to  our  "  cape  "),  in 
Italy  seems  to  corres]>ond  with  the  Gallic 
"cuculla,"  and  both  were  nearly  identical,  it  is 
thought,  with  the  "melotes"  or  sheepskin  of 
the  earliest  ascetics  (Cass.  Instit.  i.  8;  Pall. 
Hist.  L'lus.  28);  and  so  with  the  "pera"  (or 
'■  peuula,"  according  to  Al.  Gazaeus,  ad  loc. 
cit'tt.),  the  "pollis  caprina  dependens  ab  humeris 
ad  hnubos"  (Isidor.  (fri<i.  xix.  21,  ap.  Ec(f.  Coinm. 
S.  Bened.).  Of  course  it  is  dilKcult  to  identify 
precisely  thfl  technical  names  for  dress  in  various 
countries,  and  in  a  remote  period.  [I.  G.  S.] 

CUCUMKLLUM.  A  ve.ssel  mentioned  among 
those  which  Paul,  bishop  of  Cirta,  delivered  up 
to  Felix  (Baronius,  Annates,  an.  303,  c.  12). 
This  cucumellum  w.ns  of  silver,  and  was  probably 
a  cruet  or  (lagon  f«)r  use  on  the  altar.  Compare 
Ama.     (Ducauge's  Glossari,-,  s.  v.)  [C.] 

CULDKKS.    [CoLiDEi.] 

CUXIBEIIT,  bishop,  deposition  at  Cologne 
(about  A.D.  603)t  Nov.  12  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[C] 
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CUP.  [Chalice  :  Communion  :  Gi.as^ 
Christian.] 

CUPELLA,  a  small  loculus  or  sepulchiTil 
recess.  At  jjresent  we  have  only  one  instance  of 
its  use  to  adduce,  which  is  given  by  Marchi 
(^Moriumetiti  I'riimt.  p.  114).  The  inscription  in 
which  it  is  found  records  the  burial  of  her  two 
chil.lren,  Sccundiua  and  Laurentius,  by  their 
mother  Secunda.  The  .solecisms  in  granimiir 
and  orthography  with  which  it  is  full  .sjiow  that 
Secunda  was  a  per.son  of  humble  rank.  Tiic 
stone  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kircherianum. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows: — "  Kgo  Secunda 
feci  cupella  bone  |  mimorie  filiem  meem  Srcun  | 
dinen)  que  recessit  in  fidem  |  cum  fratrem  suum 
Lauren  |  tium  in  pace  recesserund."  Cupella  is 
evidently  the  diminutive  of  ctipa,  explained  by 
Du  Cange  to  mean  unia,  area  seimlehi-alis.  This 
sense  is  a  derivative  one  from  its  classical  mean- 
ing of  a  lanjc  case,  butt,  or  vat  (Caes.  /kll.  Civ. 
c.  11;  Lucan.  lib.  iv.  v.  420;  Varro  apud  Non. 
c.  ii.  No.  113).  It  appears  in  ["agan  inscriptions 
but  rarely  :  e.g.,  "  D.  Apuleius  lonicus  fecit  Eu« 
tychiae  sorori  suae  et  Lutycheti  filio  ejus.  In 
hac  cupa  mater  et  filius  positi  sunt  "  (Griiter, 
fnscr.  p.  845,  No.  1  I));  "  D.  M.  Olus  Publicius 
Polyti'mus  Tutor  Titi  Flavi  Ajgathangeli 
pupilli  sui  Matri  |  Sexctae  Fortunatae  defu] 
nctae  locum  emit,  mas.sam  |  calcavit  cupam  aeili- 
ficavit  de  bonjis  ejus  omnibus  consumat."  (Duni 
class.  11,  No.  6).  The  use  of  the  word  survived 
till  later  times,  and  Du  Cange  quotes  from  a 
monkish  writer  "  in  alia  ciiba  juxta  orientem 
sepulchrum  SS.  Victoris,  &c."  The  idea  has 
been  propounded  by  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Burgon 
(^Letters  J  ram  Rome,  p.  206),  that  we  may  rind 
in  cupella,  as  a  place  of  Christian  burial,  the 
etymology  of  the  word  capella,  chajx'l,  which  has 
so  long  perplexed  philologists,  and  of  which  no 
satisfactory  derivation  has  ever  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  architectural  term  cupola  is  another 
form  of  the  same  root.  [E.  V.] 

CURCODEMUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Auxerr^, 
May  4  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CURIA  ROMANA.    [Appeal:  Council.] 

CURSE.    [Anathema:  Excommunication.] 

CURSUALES  EQUI,  post-horses,  t.^.  horses 
belonging  to  the  cursus  publicus,  called  also  for 
shortness  cursus,  Gr.  ip6p.os.  The  Roman  posting 
or  postal  system — the  distinction  between  the 
two  belongs  to  a  late  stage  of  civilization — was 
established  by  Augustus.  According  to  the 
"Secret  History"  of  Procopius  (c.  30),  the 
day's  journey  consisted  of  eight  posts,  some- 
times tewer,  but  never  less  than  five.  Each 
stable  had  40  horses,  and  !\s  many  stablemen  or 
stabularii  (who  seem  elsewhere  to  be  called  hip- 
pocomi,  Coile,  bk.  xii.  T.  li.  1.  13).  Bingham 
gives  a  quite  incorrect  idea  of  the  system  in 
describing  the  cursnales  e<pti  as  being  simply  im- 
pressed for  the  army  and  exchequer.  A  constitu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Constant ine,  A.n.  32«),  ex- 
pressly enacts  that  no  one  but  the  Pretect  haa 
the  right  to  go  by  any  other  road  than  that 
which  has  a  "  cursus,"  shewing  that  no  mer« 
occasional  impressment  is  meant  (se<l  ncc  j">er 
aliam  viam  eundi  quisquam  habeat  faoultatem, 
nisi  per  quam  cursus  publicus  stare  dignoscitur; 
Code.  bk.  xii.  T.  li.  1.  2).  But  Bingham,  with 
his  almost  habitual  inaccuracy,  seems  to  have  con* 
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founded  the  cursus  publicus  with  the  evectio  or 
right  of  gratuitously  using  it,  which  was  oonnned 
to  officials,  to  envoys,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  senators  (Code,  u.s.,  1.  6,  and  see  also 
11.  11,  16),  and  which  did  in  such  case  resemble 
a  right  of  impressment,  though  the  true  equiva- 
lent for  impressment  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
anijariae  or  paran<jariae.  The  cost  of  2)roviding 
both  the  horses  and  fodder  for  them  was  suj)plied 
by  the  State,  i.e.  as  it  appears,  by  the  provinces 
(the  duty  being  deemed  one  which  belonged  to 
the  land  and  not  to  the  person.  Code,  bk.  x.  1.  4, 
law  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus),  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  post- 
carnages  (paravereda)  or  horses  for  them,  since  a 
law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  A.D.  403,  enjoins 
the  rectors  of  the  provinces  to  see  that  the  curials 
or  provincials  were  not  compelled  to  provide 
animals  which  they  did  not  owe  to  the  post 
('/).  1.  19).  Through  the  roguery  of  the  officers 
employed  the  cost  of  fodder  was,  it  seems,  often 
exaggerated,  whilst  the  animals  were  starved. 
(Code,  U.S.  1. 18  ;  constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius, A.D.  400,  and  see  also  11.  2,  7, 19.)  By  way 
of  compensation,  the  stable  manure  was  left  to  the 
provinces  (1.  7,  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gra- 
tian).  The  sale  of  the  public  horses  was  forbidden 
(1. 10);  those  who  used  more  horses  than  they  were 
entitled  to  had  to  pay,  according  to  circumstances, 
four  times  the  price  of  the  horses,  or  a  pound  of 
gold  for  each  (11. 15,  20).  A  curious  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a.d.  316,  which  is  to 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  bk. 
riii.  T.  v.  1.  66,  but  of  which  only  a  brief  extract 
remains  in  that  of  Justinian  (bk.  xii.  T.  li.  1.  1) — 
anticipating  the  labours  of  "  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  ofCru«^'ty  towards  Animals" — enacts 
that  "  Forasmuch  as  many  with  knotted  and 
very  thick  sticks  (nodosis  et  validissimis  fustibus) 
at  the  very  outset  of  a  .stage  compel  the  public 
animals  to  exhaust  whatever  strength  they  have, 
placet  that  none  in  driving  should  use  a  stick  but 
either  a  rod  or  a  whip,  with  a  short  goad  (aculeus) 
infixed  to  the  point,  which  may  admonish  their 
idle  limbs  with  a  harmless  tickle  (innocuo 
titillo),  without  exacting  what  their  strength 
cannot  compass  " — the  punishment  varying  from 
loss  of  rank  to  exile  according  to  the  original 
Constitution ;  but  the  extract  in  Justinian's  Code 
Rimply  threatens  punishment  generally  (poena 
non  defutura). 

It  seems  to  be  considered  that  the  clergy  were 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  pay  tax  for  the 
horses  of  the  cursus,  under  their  general  exemp- 
tion from  sordida  wu/i^rct,  extraordinary  charges, 
the  "  parangarian  prestation,"  or  the  translatio, 
or  obligation  to  carry  goods  (see  Code,  bk.  iv. 
T.  iii,  1.  2,  of  Constantine,  A.r>.  3.07  ;  T.  ii.  1.  5,  of 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  a.d.  412; 
Nov.  131,  c.  5).  It  .seems,  however,  dillicult  to 
identify  the  ordinary  contribution  for  the  cursus 
;.u'<<i/;u3  with  one  of  the.se.  The  opinion  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  confounding  it  with  the  lia- 
bility to  th«»  "  parangaria  |»raestatio,"  which,  a.s 
above  intimatel,  heems  rather  to  relate  to  oc- 
ca«ional  impressment.  Certain  it  is  that  as  one 
of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  land,  which  were 
to  be  I>orne  by  all  (munera,  fjiiae  patrimoniis 
publittie  utilitatis  gratia  imlicuntur,  ab  oinnil»u«» 
iubeunda  «unt,  Code,  bk.  x.  t.  xli.  1.  1,  of  Aiito- 
oiufc)  it  does  not  Kcem  by  its  nature  t(j  have  b«'on 
erne  from  which  the  clergy  wiald  be  exempt,  and 
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wc  have  pi'oof  from  the  .story  of  St.  Augustine 
having  declined  to  accept  for  the  Church  an 
estate  charged  with  the  patrimonial  munus  termed 
the  "  navicularian,"  i.e.  that  reUiting  to  the  trans- 
port of  corn  from  Africa,  lest  the  Church  should 
have  to  undertake  such  a  duty,  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical immunity  obtained  in  a  precisely  similar 
case  (the  Digest  classes  together  as  patrimonial 
munera  those  "  rei  vehicularis,  item  navicularis ;" 
bk.  1.  T.  iv.  1.  1).  [J.  M.  L.] 

CURSOR.  (1)  In  the  days  when  it  was 
dangerous  for  Christians  to  make  known  publicly 
the  times  and  places  of  their  assemblies,  the 
faithful  were  frequently  summoned  by  a  mes- 
senger going  from  house  to  house,  who  was 
called  cursor  or praeco.  To  this  custom  Tertullian 
seems  to  allude  when  (De  Fu/a  in  Persecutione, 
c.  14)  he  says,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  holding 
assemblies,  "Non  potes  (i<scM/'?rr<?  per  singulos."*" 
An  epitaph  published  by  Brower,  UilSACiUS  CUR- 
SOR DOMINICUS  {Anrial.  Trevirens.  i.  53),  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  an  official  of  this  kind  ;  but  this 
Ursacius  may  have  been  an  ordinary  letter-carrier 
of  the  church.  (See  Ducange,  s.  v.  Cursor.)  As- 
semblies seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances, announced  in  this  way  in  the  4th  century  ; 
for  Jerome,  writing  to  Eustochium  (Iipist.  22), 
speaks  of  a  praeco  giving  notice  of  the  Agape ; 
and  Eusebius  of  Alexandria  (quoted  by  Binterim, 
JJenkuurd.  iv.  1,  281)  speaks  of  the  unreadiness 
of  many  to  go  to  church  when  the  herald  called, 

(2)  An  official  to  whom  was  specially  com- 
mitted the  task  of  circulating  letters  of  popes 
or  other  bishops ;  see  Baronius,  Annales,  an. 
58,  §  102.  "  Romae  adhuc  durant  Papae  cur- 
sores,  qui  deferunt  ejus  ordines  ac  pontificias 
bullas  publicant."  (Macri  Hierolexicon,  s.  v. 
Cursor.)  [C] 

CURSUS.  The  divine  office,  or  series  of 
prayers,  psalms,  hymns,  and  versicles  said  daily 
by  the  clergy  in  churches.  For  instance,  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Chelsea  [Calchut.] 
is,  "  Ut  omnes  ecclesiae  publice  canonicis  horis 
cursum  suum  cum  reverentia  habeant  "  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  451).  See  HOURS  OP 
Prayer  ;  Office,  the  Divine.  [C] 

CURTAIN  (cortina,  anlxeum,  velum,  fir\Xov, 
■napaiTiraff^a,  KaraTr4Ta(T^a,  a/uLCpiOvpof).  Ctir- 
tains  were  used  in  ancient  churches  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes.  1.  To  hang  over  the  outer 
doorway  of  the  church.  2.  To  close  the  doorway 
between  the  nave  of  the  church  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  perhaps  rather  to  till  the  open  panels 
or  Cancelli  of  the  door,  during  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  3.  To  fill  the 
sj)ace  between  the  pillais  of  the  ciborium,  or 
canopy  of  the  altar.  4.  Curtains  were  also  used 
in  baptisteries. 

1.  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  294)  mentions 
curtains  embroidered  with  gold,  for  the  doors, 
in  enumerating  the  gifts  of  Constantine  to  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  St.  .leromc  (J'Jpitap'i. 
Ncpot.  Kpist.  ad  Jliliod.)  praises  the  j)riest  Ne- 
jiotianus  for  the  care  witli  which  he  [>rovided 
curtains  for  the  doors  of  his  church  :  "  Erat  sol- 
licitus  .  ...  si  vela  semper  in  ostiis."  We  tind 
again  indications  of  thi.i  custom  in  Epiphanius; 
and  Patilinus  of  Nola  tells  us(/o'7/i.  xviii.  30) 
that  th<i.se  surjiassed  him  in  magnilicence  whc 
f'U'r'ifd  rich  curtains  (vela  foiibus)  for  the  »loors, 
brilliant   in  the  purity  of  liu«;u,  or  oruameuted 
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with  coloured  pntterus  woven  into  their  sub- 
stnnce.  Ho  is  yet  more  precise  in  speaking  of 
his  own  church  of  St.  Felix  at  Nohi  (I'oem.  xiv. 
98),  where  he  says,  "  the  golden  doorways  are 
ornamented  with  curtains  white  as  snow." 
Such  curtiiins  were  suspended  by  iron  or  bronze 
rings,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  dis- 
covered in  some  ancient  Koman  basilicas,  for 
example  in  those  of  St.  Clement,  St.  Mary  in 
Cosmedin,  St.  Laurence,  St.  George  in  Velabro, 
&c.  The  ollice  of  raising  those  curtains  before 
the  priests  and  other  dignified  persons  was  as- 
signed to  the  inferior  clerks  (Conuil.  Narbon. 
can.  xiii.  a.d.  oSO)  ;  the  subdeacon  as  well  as 
the  ostiarius  is  to  raise  the  door-curtains  (vela 
ad  ostia)  before  the  elders  (senioribus).  They 
were  sometinios  adorned  with  figures  of  saints  or 
with  crosses,  or  flowers,  arranged  in  patterns,  and 
with  various  purple  ornaments. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  curtains  were  used  to  enclose  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  to  fill  the  apertures  in  the  rails  or 
grating  [Canchlli]  which  surrounded  it.  Atha- 
nnsius  (Epist.  ad  Solit.,  opp.  i.  847,  ed.  Paris, 
1627),  sjieaking  of  an  outrage  committed  by  the 
Arians,  says  that  they  carried  out  and  burned 
the  benches,  the  throne,  the  table,  and  the  cur- 
tains (to  /8f)Aa)  of  the  church,  where  the  context 
certainly  suggests  that  these  were  the  curtains 
of  the  sanctuary.  Theodoret  {Hist.  Enl.)  tells 
us  that  St.  Basil  invited  the  Kmperor  Valens  to 
enter  into  the  enclosure  of  the  sacred  curtains 
where  he  was  himself  seated ;  that  is,  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  church,  which  was  enclosed  by 
these  curtains.  And  St.  Chrysostom,  in  a  pas- 
sage containing  much  information  as  to  the 
manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  in  his  time, 
says,  "  when  the  sacrifice  is  borne  forth  .  .  . 
when  thou  seest  the  curtains  (to  a/i<pldvpa) 
drawn  back,  then  think  that  the  sky  above  us 
opens,  and  angels  descend"  (/n  Ephcs.  Horn.  3,  §  5, 
p.  2.'j).  Here  the  curtains  are  clearly  thos,e 
which  closed  the  doorway  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
were  drawn  back  after  consecration,  when  the 
people  communicated.  Evagrius  (///s/.  /icc/.  vi. 
21)  says  that  Chosroes,  after  his  victory  over 
Bahram  (a.d,  590)  sent  to  Gregory  bishop  of 
Antioch,  among  other  presents,  ^'^  a/Kpldvpov  ovv- 
viKbv  K(Ko(Tfir)ixfvov  XP^'^^W  '•  "  that  is,  according 
to  the  most  probable  interpretation,  a  curtain 
of  rich  Hunnish  work  for  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. See  l)ucange  (s.  v.  //nmiiscU'^),  who  cites 
the  word  /f'lnnir.'Hs  from  a  letter  of  Charles  the 
Great  to  Olla  king  of  Mer(  ia  (lladdan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  498),  and  ludieves  it  to  be  et|uivalent  to  the 
"Sarmaticum"  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (Dc  I'/Y. 
Pittr.  c.  8).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Citriut  in 
Jo-inn.  on  c.  ii.  v.  24)  bids  the  guardians  of  the 
divine  mysteries  not  to  admit  the  uninitiated 
within  the  sacred  curtains  {rwv  Upwv  KUTavf- 
TafTudratv).  nor  to  pernut  neo|)hytes  U)  liraw 
near  tlie  Holy  Table,  In  this  case  the  curtain 
or  "  veil"  of  the  sanctuary  is  clearly  intended; 
the  term  itself  is  adopted  from  the  .lewish 
Temple.  GermanuH  of  Constant iu(. pie  {//id. 
Heel.  p.  l').{,  el.  Paris,  1. ')(;»))  .s;iys  that  the  cur- 
tain symb(dize<l  the  stone  which  was  rolled  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

8.  Ctirtains  were  also  fixeil  to  the  ciborium  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  surround  the  Alt.Mr[AlTAU, 
p.  6.')]  upon  certain  occasions.  The  tit  .iii</«r,  or 
sets  of  lour  curtains,  which  are   frejuently  men- 


tioned in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  among  the  gifts 
of  the  poj)e9  to  certain  Roman  churches  weie  no 
doubt  intended  for  this  u.se.  See,  for  instance, 
the  life  of  Sergius  I.  (p.  150  B,  ed.  Muratori),  who 
is  said  to  have  given  to  surround  the  altar  of 
a  church  eight  tctravela,  four  white,  four  scarlet. 
Similar  presents  are  attributed  by  the  same  au- 
thority to  Leo  HL  Some  have  thought  that  the 
Rugae  presented  by  various  popes  to  Roman 
churches  were  curtains,  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

4.  They  were  also  used  in  baptisteries,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  very  ancient  mosaic  at  Ravenna 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  H.  plate  xxiii.);  and  see 
BArrisM,  p.  16L 

(Ducange's  Glossaries  and  Desciptio  S.  5o- 
phiae  ;  Suicer's  Thesaurus  ;  Martigny's  Diet.  Jes 
Antiq.  Chr^t.)  [C] 

CUSTODES  ECCLESIAE.  Either  door- 
keepers, otherwise  called  Ostiarii,  one  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  in  the  ancient  Church,  or,  more 
probably  perhaps,  the  same  officers  who  ar« 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Seniorcs  Eeelesine, 
and  whose  duties  corresponded  in  certain  points 
with  those  of  the  modern  churchwarden.  [Se« 
Cmukchwarden.]  Bingham,  iii.  13,  2.     [D.  B.] 

CUSTODES  LOCORUM  SANCTORUM. 

The  keepers  of  the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  so 
called  because  of  their  relation  to  our  Lord's 
earthly  history:  e.;f.  Bethlehem,  Mount  Gol- 
gotha, the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Olivet.  Such 
an  ofHce  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  custom 
which  arose  among  (Christians  in  early  times  of 
visiting  these  places  for  jiurposes  of  piety  and 
devotion;  and  that  the  function  of  theae  cust ides 
was  accounted  a  religious  service  aj)pears  i'rom 
their  having  been  exempted,  by  a  statute  of 
Theodosius,  in  the  same  manner  as  ecclesiastics 
generally,  from  personal  tribute,  in  regard  to 
this  their  special  employment  (Bingham,  iii, 
13,  2).  •  [D.  B.] 

CUSTOS  ARCAE.  A  name  given  to  the 
archdeacon,  as  having  charge  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Church,  and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  Caecilian 
was  accused  by  the  Donatists  of  having  prohi- 
bited the  deacons  from  carrying  any  provision 
to  the  martyrs  in  prison.  And  the  4th  Council 
of  Carthage  (c.  17)  directs  the  bishop  not  to  con- 
cern himself  personally  in  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but  to 
commit  the  duty  to  his  archpresbyter  or  arch- 
deacon (Bingham,  ii.  c.  21).  [D.  B.] 

CUTHHERT,  presbyter,  abbat  of  Lindis- 
farne,  March  20  (J/(»r/.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
translation  to  Durham,  Sept.  4  (some  MSS.  of 
Mart,  asuardi).  i^'-l 

CYCLUS  ANNI.    [Calendar,] 

CYCLUS  PASCHALIS.    [Easter.] 

CYMHATv.  The  word  et/mhitlum  seems  occa- 
sionally to  be  used  for  a  bell,  or  some  sonorou* 
instrument  used  instead  of  a  Sell.  Thus  Gregory 
the  Great  (Diafo.tis  i.  9)  speaks  of  a  cf/mhalum 
being  struck  by  way  of  passing-bell ;  and  Diiian- 
dus  (R  itioiKilc,  i.  4,  §  2)  of  monks  being  called 
to  the  refectory  by  the  sound  of  a  eymfxilnrn 
which  hung  in  the  clois'.or.  [C.] 

CYPHIAXrS.  (1)  The  famous  bishop  of 
Carthage,    martyr    uutler    Valerian,    a.d.    258 
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Sept.  14  (^Cal.  Cat-th.,  Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Bi'dae,  Usuardi);  Oct.  2  {Cat.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  with  Justina,  Sept.  26 
(^Mnrt.  I?om.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunneric,  Oct.  12 
(^Mart.  Horn.   Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Abbat  of  Perigord,  commemorated  Dec.  9 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYPRUS  (Council  of),  a.d.  401,  as  Pagi 
shews  (ad  Baron,  ib.  n.  20)  under  St.  Epipha- 
nius,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
Origen.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CYRIACA,  martyr,  a.d.  282,  is  comme- 
morated July  7  (^Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CYRIACUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Achaia,  Jan.  12 
(^Mart.  Bedae). 

(2)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Maximin, 
March  16  {Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi); 
again  on  Aug.  8  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi),  supposed  by  some  t«  be  the  day  of  his 
translation  by  Pope  Marcellus  (see  Sollier's  note 
on  Usuard,  Aug.  8);  July  15  {Cal.  Byzant.). 
Sometimes  written  Cyricus  or  Cerycus. 

(3)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  June  20  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Bedae). 

(4)  The  Anchoret  (a.d.  448-557),  Sept.  29 
{Cat.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CYRICUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  the  Hellespont, 
Jan.  3  {Ma/-t.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  June  16  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Bom.   Vet.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRIL.  (1)  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  com- 
memoraJted  Jan.  28  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; 
June  9  {C'al.  Byzant.)]  with  Athanasius,  Jan.  18 
{Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  March  18  {Cal.  By- 
zant., Ethiop.). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Syria,  March  20  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Egypt  (?),  July  9 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Bom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  PhiladeJphia,  Aug.  1  {Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

C YRILLA,  daughter  of  Decius,  martyr  under 
Claudius,  Oct.  28  {Mart.  Bam.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRINUS,  or  QUIRINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at 
Rome  under  Claud iu.s,  is  commemorated  March  25 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  April  26 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Milan  under  Nero,  June  12 
{Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRINUS.    [CvRicus.] 

CYRION,  presbyter,  martyr,  Feb.  14  {Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRUS,  martyr,  a.d.  292,  wonder-worker 
and  uninf;rcenary,  is  commemorated  Jan.  31 
(Cal.  liyzant.);  translation,  .lune  28  {ih.).    [C] 

CYZICU8  (Council  of),  a.d.  376,  according 
to  Mansi  (iii.  469),  being  the  meeting  of  8<'ri)i- 
Arians  mentioned  by  St.  Bahil  in  his  k-ttei-  to 
Patropbilus,  and  .spr>k(;n  of  as  a  rec^-nt  occurrence 
{Kp.  ccxciv.  al.  Ixxxi.).  "What  eUe  tiiey  did 
there,  I  know  not,"  Kayn  he  ;  "  but  thuH  much 
I  hear,  that  having  been  reticent  of  the  term 
Ilamfxwsifjn,  they  now  give  utterance  to  the  term 
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Homoiousion,  and  join  Eunomius  in  publishing 
blasphemies  against  the  Holy  Ghost."    [E.  S.  F.] 

CYZICUS,  THE  Martyrs  of,  are  commemo- 
rated April  29  [al.  28]  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 


D 


DADAS,  martyr  with  Maximus  and  Quintili 
anus  ;  commemorated  April  28  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
DAEMON.     [Demon.] 

DAFROSA,  wife  of  Fabian  the  martyr, 
martyr  at  Rome  under  Julian ;  commemorated, 
Jan.  4  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DALMATIC.  (AoA/xoTi/c^  [AeA.];  Dalma- 
tico;  sc.  tunica  or  testis ;  the  substantive,  as  in 
the  similar  case  of  alba,  is  seldom  expressed.) 

The  dalmatic,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
province  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  was  a 
species  of  long-sleeved  white  tunic,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal stripe  {clavus)  from  either  side  of  the 
neck  downwards.  (  "  Dalmatica  vestis  pvimum 
in  Dalmatia  provincia  Graeciae  texta  est,  tunica 
sacerdotalis  Candida  cum  clavis  ex  purpura." 
Isidore,  Etymol.  xix.  22.) 

There  are  fair  grounds,  however,  for  believing 
that  in  its  original  form  the  dalmatic,  as  worn 
by  men,  was  a  short-sleeved  or  sleeveless  tunic, 
equivalent  to  the  colobion  (x'twi/  axejpjSa'T(is, 
Sozomen,  iii.  14).*  This  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  the  two  words  are  used  synonymously,  as 
in  Epiphanius  {Haer.  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  ed.  Petavius), 
AaA/uoTi/cas,  etrovu  KoAo^ioovas,  e«  nXaTva^/iiwv 
5ia  TTopcpvpas  a\ovpyo'v(p€7s  KaTfCTKCvaafxevas.  (So 
too  Joannes  Damascenus,  in  Cotelier,  Led.  Graec. 
Mon.  Ined.  i.  284.)  Again,  in  a  most  important 
early  document,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently 
refer,  the  edict  of  Diocletian  fixing  the  maximum 
price  of  articles  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
the  two  words  are  used  as  equivaleivts  (Wad- 
dington,  Ve'dit  de  Diode'tien,  p.  38).  Nor  need 
any  difficulty  be  felt  from  the  occurrence  of 
passages  which  speak  of  the  substitution  of  the 
dalmatic  for  the  colobion.  If  the  above  tlieory 
be  correct,  such  passages  will  merely  refer  to 
the  adding  of  long  sleeves  to  the  previously 
sleeveless  tunic ;  and  the  change  having  been 
once  made,  it  would  be  natural  to  employ  the 
word  colobion  to  denote  that  form  of  the  gar- 
ment implied  by  the  name,  and  to  letain  the 
neutral  word  dalmatic  to  indicate  the  modified 
form ;  and  indeed  a  passage  from  the  lAfe  of 
Silvester  I.  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allude  subsequently,  seems  to  support  the  above 
view,  ....  aAA'  e7re<57j  rh  toii/  /8/JOX'wVa)i/ 71/^- 
vhv  i^tytro,  AaKfiuTiKO.  fxavlKXna  /xaKKou 
(Tvvf^Tf  OfO/jLUffOrii/ai  (lirtp  (leg.  i^TVfp)  KoA/jfiia 
{  V.t.  Silvestri,  p.  266,  ed.  Combefis).  It  is  of  course 
also  just  j)<)ssil>le  that  this  term  may  have  been 
suscejitible  of  slightly  dill'erent  nieaniiv^s  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

We  first  meet  with  the  dalmatic  as  a  secuhir 
dress,  of  a  stately  or   luxuiious  diaracter,  worn 

»  Such  1»iw  nlso  Ui«!  I.e.vitii  fal.  l.thilim^  or  I  enlo- 
variuvi  (worilh  liaviii^^  iKx-i.iuMttion  vvltli  l.rvitc)  ul  tlio 
Kgyiiliai)  tiionlu.     (Sue  Uiiiti;i'liu,  Iv.  1.  2H.) 
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by  persons  in  high  position.  Thus  there  would 
necessarily  be  something  exceptional  in  the  use 
of  it,  and  tlien  like  other  articles  of  Roman 
secular  dress  it  became  adopted  by  the  Church 
as  a  dress  for  ecclesiastics.  We  shall  cite  first 
sundry  allusions  to  the  dalmatic  in  the  Ilistoriae 
Aujustue  Scriptores.  Lampridius  charges  Corn- 
modus  [ob.  19i  A.D.]  with  unseemly  behaviour'' 
in  that  he  appeared  in  the  streets  in  a  dalmatic 
( I'tYa  Comm.  c.  8;  see  also  Capitolinus,  ]'it)t 
Pertin.  c.  8).  Heliogabalus  [ob.  2'i2  A.n.]  also 
was  foni  of  appearing  abroad  thus  clad  (Lam- 
pridius, Vita //clio'f'tb.  c.2ii).  See  also  Trebellius 
Pollio,  Viti  Clamlii,  c.  17. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian  already  cited  furnishes 
us  with  much  interesting  information  as  to  tlie 
dilleient  varieties  of  this  garment  in  use  in  the 
Koman  eini)ire  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  A.i). 
It  was  made  of  various  materials,  wool,  silk, 
linen  (Xo(T<os,  6\o<rripiK6s,  6B6i/r]);  sometimes 
the  ornamental  clavus  was  present  (A.  (xovtra 
TTopcpvpas),  sometimes  absent  i&ffrnjios).  Dalma- 
tics both  for  men's  and  women's  use  are  men- 
tioueil  ;  those  for  the  former,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  bearing  the  title  AaK/xariKo^u  avSpfiwv 
^Toi  Ko\o^iu}i'.  Three  dillerent  qualities  are  given 
lor  each  sex,  the  price  varying  both  according  to 
the  quality  and  the  place  of  manufacture,  of 
which  Scythopolis,  Tarsus,  Byblos,  Laodicea,  &c. 
are  mentioned. 

It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  add  that  the 
price  of  these  various  sorts  varied  from  10,000 
to  l.")00  denarii;  the  denarius,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, being  of  the  debased  currency  of  the 
earlier  jiart  of  Diocletian's  reign,  and  in  value 
about  \}td.  (ojK  cit.  pp.  30,  37,  &c.). 

Tliree  centuries  later  we  find  the  dalmatic 
worn  as  part  of  a  senator's  dress  in  the  case  of 
Gordianus  the  father  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
was  of  that  order  (Joannis  Diaconi  Vita  S.  Gre- 
gorii,  iv.  83)  ;  and  the  father  and  the  son  are 
both  spoken  of  as  wearing  the  planeta  and  dal- 
matic (cf.  c.  81,  J'atrol.  Ixxv.  229). 

In  later  times  the  dalmatic  has  been  a  dress 
worn  by  sovereigns  at  tljeir  coronation  and  on 
other  great  occasions.  [See  Coronation.] 

The  ideas,  then,  of  dignity  and  stateliuess  were 
associated  with  the  dalmatic  as  a  secular  dress. 
The  earliest  notice  of  its  ecclesiastical  use  is,  if 
the  document  be  genuine,  in  the  Acta  Martyrii 
of  St.  Cyprian,  of  whom  it  is  said  (c.  5)  that 
when  led  out  to  martyrdom  "  se  lacerna  byrro 
expoliavit .  .  .  .,  et  cum  se  dalmaticaexspoliasset 
et  diacouibus  tradidisset  in  linea  stetit."  Here 
then,  where  the  dress  is  evidently  that  ordinarilij 
used  by  the  bishop  (if  indeed  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  everyday  dress  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try and  that  used  by  them  in  divine  service  had 
yet  arisen),  we  (ind  first  the  under  linen  garment 
(//nf/),  over  this  the  dalmatic,  and  finally  the 
lilKKUS  or  cloak. 


fc  It  Is  not  quite  clear  lu  what  the  Impropriety  coii- 
Sihtf-d.  If  \vf  arc  rifjht  In  supjioslnR  tl)at  tlu"  diilinalic  of 
tills  lime  lia«l  .nhort  sIo'vch,  tlicrp  would  Ix'  an  nbvimis 
nns«fmlin'  sn  in  a  |>or>on  of  rank  IJoiiiR  ^-i-w  abroad  wiih- 
oiil  nil  njip  r  Karmi'iit.  Ollient  who  liold  Ih.il  ev"  n  tluri 
the  daliii.iiic  wa.s  a  li)ii(^-»lft'Vfd  dress,  n-fer  the  cause  of 
the  ceiimire  to  llie  im|>lie<i  »'(T< mina' y  of  the  wearer  (cf. 
Anliis  (ielllus,  vil.  <2,  "  ruiilci^i  uti  viruni  prolixis  ulira 
hr.icli<a,  et  ii>q(ie  in  primoreH  maims,  tic  prope  In  di^iios 
Roniiie  utqne  onini  in  Ijilio  Indei-oruiii  full");  and  others 
to  the  foreign  nature  of  the  garb. 


About  fifty  years  later  we  come  to  somethicg 
more  definite  in  the  already  cited  order  of  Pope 
Silvester  I.  [ob.  335  a.d.]  that  deacons  should 
for  the  future  wear  dalmatics  instead  of  colobia. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether  this 
means  the  substitution  of  one  vestment  for 
another,  or,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  a  mo<li- 
fication  in  the  shape  of  the  existing  vestment: 
in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  long-sleeved  in  place  of  a  short- 
sleeved  tunic.f  Wal.ifrid  Strabo  [ob.  849  A.D.] 
tells  us  that  "  Silvester  appointed  that  deacons 
should  use  dalmatics  in  the  church,  and  that 
their  left  hand  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
linen  warp  Qyatlvim  linostimum).  Now  at  first, 
priests  (saordotes,  that  is  doubtlessly  bishops 
and  priests  both)  wore  dalmatics  before  chasubles 
were  introduced,  but  afterwards  when  they  began 
to  use  chasubles,  they  i)ermitted  dalmatics  to 
deacons.  That  even  pontifls,  however,  ought 
to  use  them  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Gre- 
gory or  other  heads  of  the  Koman  see  allowed 
the  use  of  them  to  some  bishops  and  forbad  it  to 
others.  Hence  it  follows  that  at  that  time  the 
permission  was  not  given  to  all  to  do  wliat  now 
almost  all  bishops  and  some  priests  think  they 
may  do ;  namely,  wear  a  dalmatic  under  the 
chasuble."  (Z>e  L'ehns  Ecclesiasticis,  c.  24  ;  cf.  Ka- 
banus  Maurus,  Be  Clericorum  fnstitntione,  i.  7, 
2(»;  Amalarius,  De  Ecd.  Off.  ii.  21;  Pseudo 
Alcuin,  Dc  Dii\  Off.  c.  39  ;  Anastasius,  Vitaa  Pon- 
tijicuin,  Silvester  I.  p.  35.) 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  ordinance  has 
special  reference  to  deacons,  whether  from  the 
higher  orders  of  the  ministry  already  wearing 
the  long-sleeved  tunic,  or,  as  Marriott  {Vesti- 
arium  Christianum,  p.  Iviii.)  suggests,  with  the 
view  of  compensating  for  the  absence  of  a  super- 
vestment  among  deacons. 

Noticeable  in  t"he  next  place  is  the  reference 
to  permission  granted  or  withheld  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  to  the  wearing  of  the  dalmatic  by 
other  bishops,  so  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  this  dress  was  in  some  special 
way  associated  with  the  local  Koman  Church, 
and  considered  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ecclesi- 
astics of  that  Church,  others  being  only  allowed 
to  use  it  by  special  j)ermission.  Of  this  state  of 
things,  doubtless  originally  due  to  the  use  of  the 
vestment  at  Rome  by  persons  of  high  secular  \m>- 
sition,  numerous  illustrations  can  be  given.  Thus 
in  the  life  of  Caesarius.  bishop  of  Aries  [ob.  54'J 
A.D.],  it  is  mentioned  that  on  his  visit  to  Rome,  the 
then  Pope  Svminachus  granted  him  as  a  special 
di>tinction  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  pallium 
[Pallii'm],  and  to  his  deacons  that  of  dalniatiis 
after  the  Roman  f;ishion  (  Vit.  Cues.  Arel.  c.  4, 
I'atrvl.  Uvii.  MKi). 

Another  instance  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Aregius.  bishop  of  Vnpincum  (the 
modern  Gap),  in  which  he  accords  to  him  and 
his  arehdeticon  the  sought-for  privilege  of  wear- 
ing dalmatics  (/.)•/><.  ix.  107).  An  allusion  to 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Po]>e  Zacha- 
rias  [ob.  7.')2  A.n.]  to  Austrobert.  archbishop  of 
Vienne  {P,:tol.  Ixxxix.  9.'i»i).  The  genuineness, 
however,  of  this  letter  is  doubtful.     One  oc  two 

"  Refen-nci'  may  perhaps  be  made  to  Ammlanuh  Mar- 
collinun  (xlv.  9),  who,  writing  in  the  Litter  part  of  tbo 
4th  century,  siill  speaks  of  the  short-sleeved  tunic  In  con* 
nutiion  with  d<acons.  showing  that  as  yet  the  change  b«d 
not  Oc-conie  wjde-spnad. 
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mstances  more,  in  which  the  dalmatic  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Roman  Church,  may  suffice.  Eu- 
tychianus,  bishop  of  Rome  [ob.  283  A.D.],  ordered 
its  use  when  a  martyr  was  buried  (Anastasius, 
Vitae  Pontijicum,  Eutychiauus,  p.  28).  In  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  (p.  65),  in  the  rubric  for 
Maundy  Thursday,  we  find  "  ingressi  sacrarium 
induunt  dalmaticas,  tam  pontifex  quam  omues 
diaconi,"  where  pontifex  is  doubtless  the  pope. 
Gregory  also  refers  in  his  dialogues  to  the  dal- 
matic of  Paschasius,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  as  laid 
on  his  bier  (Dial.  iv.  40),  and  from  a  decree  of 
the  same  pontiff,  said  to  have  been  given  at  a 
synod  of  Rome  in  595  A.D.,  we  find  the  same 
custom  prevailed  in  the  case  of  popes,  which 
custom  is  here  forbidden  (0pp.  p.  1336  Migne). 

Indirect  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  result 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  the  dalmatic  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633  A.D.]  among  the 
regulations  as  to  the  dress  of  the  Christian 
ministry  (Condi.  Tol.  iv.  can.  28,  40,  41  ;  Labbe, 
V.  1714,  1716),  showing  that  this  vestment  was 
not  one  then  in  use  in  Spain,  as  indeed  might  be 
further  inferred  from  the  style  of  the  one  solitary 
mention  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Isidore,  under 
whose  presidency  the  council  was  held. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
present  article  to  discuss  at  length  the  regu- 
lations of  a  later  date  as  to  the  use  of  the  dal- 
matic by  bishops  and  deacons,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  the  distinctive  vestment  at  the 
Holy  Communion  (see  e.  g.  the  pontifical  of  Eg- 
bert, archbishop  of  York  [ob.  766  a.d.],  where  we 
find  "  diaconi  dalmaticis  vestiti "  in  the  form  for 
the  celebration  of  a  mass  on  Maundy  Thursday  ; 
p.  120,  ed.  Surteeg  Society).  It  still  continued, 
however,  to  be  used  by  them  on  other  occasions. 
Thus  Amalarius  (De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  26)  speaks  of 
the  "dalmatica  diaconi  et  sui  ministri  [i.e.  the 
sub-deacon]  quae  est  itineri  habilis"  as  emblem- 
atic of  the  activity  to  be  shown  by  them  in  good 
deeds  to  others. 

The  dalmatic  thus  being  a  vestment  which 
even  in  the  West  had  primarilu  only  a  local 
acceptance,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  in  the 
East  there  is  nothing  which  strictly  speaking 
answers  to  it.  The  (mxdpiov  or  crroixapiou,  how- 
ever, is  the  representative  of  the  general  type 
of  white  tunic,  which  under  whatever  name  we 
know  it,  alb,  dalmatic,  or  tunicle,  is  essentially 
the  same  dress  (Goar,  Eurhologion,  p.  111). 
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One  or  two  further  remarks  may  be  made  in 
conclusion  as  to  the  ornamental  stripes  or  clavi 
[Clavus"]  of  the  dalmatic.  As  to  the  colour  of 
these  it  is  stated  by  Marriott  that  he  had  met 
with  exclusively  black  clavi  in  all  ancient  pic- 
tures of  ecclesiastical  dalmatics  prior  to  the 
year  600,  as  in  the  well-known  Ravenna  mosaic 
(see  woodcut),  the  earliest  exception  being  a 
mosaic  of  the  date  640  (a  coloured  drawing  of 
which  is  in  the  Windsor  collection)  in  which 
the  Apostles  have  red  clavi  on  their  tunics  (j6. 
p.  lix.  n.).  The  red  or  purple  clavi  afterwards 
became  common  (see  the  passage  already  cited 
from  Isidore,  if  indeed  the  reference  there  be  to 
ecclesiastical  dalmatics ;  also  Rabanus  Maurus 
I.  c,  Amalarius  I.  c,  etc.),  and  the  later  writers 
we  have  referred  to  (e.g.  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Amalarius,  etc.)  speak  of  these  as  worn  back 
and  front,  "  ante  et  retro  descendeutes,"  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  original  typo 
of  the  dress  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Further, 
these  ornamental  stripes  are  found  on  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves ;  and  on  the  left  side  in  later 
days  was  a  border  of  fringe,  for  which  various 
writers  have  found  appropriate  symbolical  reasons, 
into  which  however  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
here.*^ 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article  I  am 
mainly  indebted  to  Marriott's  Vestiarium  Chi'isti- 
anum,  to  Hefele's  valuable  essay,  'Die  Liturgi- 
schen  Getcdnder  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  Archdologie  und  Liturgik,  ii.  203  sqq., 
to  the  articles  Dalmatica  and  Colobium  in  Du- 
cange's  Glossary,  The  following  books  have  also 
been  consulted  with  advantage  :  Ferrarius  De  He 
vestiaria,  Padua,  1642 ;  Binterim,  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten  der  Christ- Katholisc ken  Kirche,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  i.  pp.  213  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

DALMATIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Italy  under 
Maximian  ;  commemorated  Dec.  5  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Holy  Father,  A.D.  368 :  commemorated 
Aug.  3  (Cal.  Byzant.).  *  [W.  F.  G.] 

DAMASUS,  the  pope ;  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Maximinus  :  Natale,  Dec.  11  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  deposition,  Dec. 
10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DAMIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Aegea  with 
Cosmas  under  Diocletian,  A.D.  284 :  commemo- 
rated Sept.  27  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae);  with 
Cosmas,  Anthimus,  Leontius,  and  Euprepius, 
Sept.  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
with  Cosmas,  "  OavfxaTovpyo).  Kal  avapyupoi," 
July  1  (C'll.  Byzant.);  with  Cosmas,  and  Theo- 
dote  their  mother,  Nov.  1.  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  In  Africa,  "  Passio  sancti  Damiani  militis" 
(Mart.  Adonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DANCING.  Many  passages  in  the  fathers 
;ind  many  decrees  of  councils  censure  and  pro- 
hibit promiscuous  and  lascivious  dancing.  St. 
Ambrose  thus  describes  the  dancing  of  drunken 
women  in  his  time  (De  Elia  et  .Icjuniis,  c.  18), 
"They  lead  up  dances  in  the  strciets  unl)ecoming 
men,  in  the  sight  of  intemperate  youths,  tossing 
their  hair,  dragging  their  unfastened  garuienis, 
with  their  arms  uncovered,  clapping  their  hands, 

•'  'I'lio  roninrk  ofU'ri  niiulfj  of  tln»  rlaliimtic  iiH  l)«iiig 
"  in  iiiixluni  criici«  facm"  (we  e.g.  Rubaniis  Mdiinm,  I.  c.) 
rcfiTH  of  COUTH*!  to  llif  ap|K'uruncc  probCnUtl  I'J  It  when 
itii'  klceveit  are  Htretclicd  uuu 
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dancing  with  their  feet,  loud  and  clamouring  m 
their  voices,  imitating  and  provoking  youthful 
lusts  by  their  theatrical  motions,  their  wanton 
eyes  and  unseemly  antics."  And  again,  com- 
menting on  the  words,  "  We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced"  (Matt.  xi.  17),  he 
cautions  his  readers  that  they  must  not  suppose 
that  the  "dance"  of  Christians  implies  any 
immodest  movement  of  the  body  ;  rather,  it  is 
like  the  solemn  movement  of  David  before  the 
ark  {De  I'oenit.  ii.  6). 

St.  Augustine  declares  (^contra  Panncnuinuin, 
iii.  c.  ult.)  that  frivolous  and  lascivious  dancing 
was  put  down  by  the  bishops  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  author  (»f  -Senno  213  De  Tempore  (in  Augus- 
tine's Works)  speaks  sorrowfully  of  the  revels 
(balationes)  and  dances  before  the  very  doors  of 
the  cliurches,  which  were  relics  of  paganism.  To 
the  same  practice  the  60th  canon  of  the  Cndex 
Eccl.  Afric.  refers,  which  prohibits  the  lascivious 
dances  which  took  place  in  the  streets  on  fes- 
tival days,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and 
annoyance  of  those  who  wished  to  worship. 

St.  Chrysostom  also  repeatedly  and  vehemently 
protests  against  it.  He  declares  it  to  be  one  of 
the  pomps  of  Satan  renounced  in  baptism  ;  he 
says,  "the  devil  is  present  at  dances,  being  called 
thither  by  the  songs  of  harlots,  an  1  obscene  words 
and  diabolical  pomps  used  on  such  occasions." 
And  in  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  dancing 
of  Herodias'  daughter,  he  says,  "  Christians  do  not 
now  deliver  up  half  a  kingdom  nor  another  man's 
head  but  their  own  souls  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion" (Hom.  47  in  Julian.  Mart.  p.  613,  Horn. 
23  de  Novilun.  p.  264,  ed.  Paris,  1616). 

The  council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  366,  forbids 
wanton  dancing  (^aWi^eiv  ^  6pxi^<T6ai)  at  mar- 
riage leasts  (can.  53). 

The  third  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589)  pro- 
hibits dances  with  lascivious  songs  on  solemn 
festivals,  the  use  of  which  thoy  complain  of  as 
an  irreligious  custom  prevailing  in  Spain  among 
the  common  peojjle,  and  order  to  be  corrected 
both  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  judges 
(can.  23).  The  Decree  of  Reccared  (Bruns's 
Ctri'ines,  i.  394)  confirming  these  canons,  s|)eaks 
of  these  same  dances  as  "  ballomatiae  "  or  "  bal- 
lemachiae"';  words  which  recal  the  "  )3a\A.4- 
Cfiv "  of  the  Laodicean  canon,  and  the  "  bala- 
tiones "  of  the  Pseudo-Augustine,  and  are  per- 
haps akin  to  the  modern  Bail  and  Ilillet. 

The  council  of  Agde  (A.D.  506)  forbids  the 
clergy  to  be  present  at  marriages  where  obscene 
love  songs  weie  sung,  and  obscene  motions  of 
the  bodv  used  in  dancing  (Cone.  Agnt/ien.  c;»n. 
39).       ^'    ^  [C] 

DANIEL.  (1)  The  prophet;  commemorated 
Magabit  Jii  March  VJ  {Cal.  Ethio},.):  July  21, 
Kiitile,  (M  irt.  liedae)  :  with  Ananias,  Azarias, 
and  TSIisael.  Dec.  17  (Oi/.  lUjzant.). 

(2)  Stvlites,  Holy  Father,  A.D.  467  ;  comme- 
morafei  Dec.  11  {Cat.  Ihjzant.).         [W.   F.  G.] 

DARIA.  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nu- 
merian;  commemorated  with  Chry.santus  and 
"qui  cum  eis  passi  sunt,"  Aug.  12  {Mart. 
Ifieron.)',  with  Chrys.Tntus  and  others,  Nov.  29 
(MiiH.  Ifirroii.);  with  Chrysnntus,  Dec.  1  {Mart. 
A«lonis,  IJsiiardi);  with  Chrysantus,  Mariniauus. 
"cum  infiuita  niultitudiue  uiartvrum,"  Dec.  1 
{Mart.  Ram.  Vet.^  '    [W.  F.  G.] 

•  Ttiere  are  several  varioan  readings. 


DARIUS,  martyr  at  Nicaea;  commemorated 
Dec.  19  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.   F.  G.J 

DASIUS,  martyr  at  Nicomedia,  with  Zoticm 
Gaius,  and  12  soldiers  ;  commemorated  Oct.  21 
{Mart.  Horn.   Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[VV.   F.  G.J 

DATIVA,  confessor  in  Africa ;  commemo- 
rated Dec.  6,  with  seven  others  (  Unrt.  hom. 
Vet.,  Adoni.s  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DATIVUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with 
Saturninus,  Felix,  Apelius,  and  his  companions; 
commemorated  Feb.  12  {M'vt.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  under  Decius  and  Valerian  with 
five  others;  commemorated  Sept.  10  {Marl.  I.om. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  U.suardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

DAVID,  (1)  "et  tres  pueri;"  commemorated 
June  25  {C U.  Arjnen.). 

(2)  of  Thessalonica ;  commemorated  June  26 
{Cal.    Ilyzant.). 

(3)  King  of  Ethiopia  ;  commemorated  Mas- 
karram  l(f  =  Sept.  7  (Cal.  Elhiop.). 

(4)  King  of  the  Jews;  commemorated  Sept.  30  i 
( Cal.  Aroien.)  •  Taksas  23  -  Dec.  1 9  ( Cil.  Ethiop.) ;  \ 
Dec.  29  {Mart.  l<om.   le/.,  Adonis.  Usuardi). 

(5)  and  Constantine ;  commemorated  Oct.  2 
{Cal.  Gcorgiae). 

(6)  commemorated  Dec.  23  {Cal.  Armen.). 

[\V.  F.  G.] 
DAVID.  Among  the  Egyptians,  an  archi- 
mandrite, or  any  head  of  a  monastery  of  what- 
ever rank,  was  called  David ;  so  that  when  a 
monastic  head  gave  letters  of  commendation  to 
any  one,  he  subscribed  himself  as  "  David  illius 
loci  "  (Gratian  De  Foruuttis,  quoted  by  Ducange, 
s.v.)  [CO 

DAYS,  NAMES  OF.    [Week.] 

DEACON.  Ajo/covoj,  diaconus;  SiaKcav  (Du- 
cange, Gloss,  quoting  Malaxus,  Hist.  Patriiirch.); 
diacones  (Cyprian,  Ep.  ad  Sxu'cessum,  and  repeat- 
edly in  the  decrees  of  councils,  e.  g.  Cone.  Etib. 
c.  18  and  76,    /  Arelat.  c.  15,  /  Tolet.  1). 

I.  u\aiws. — The  first  idea  contained  in  the 
word  appears  to  be  that  of  service  rendered  in 
an  inferior  capacity.  It  seems  too  as  if  some- 
thing of  a  sacred  character  attached  to  the  word 
even  before  its  use  in  the  Scriptures.  Thns  we 
find  SiaKoy(7v  yafiov,  "  metaphora  sumpta  ab 
iis  qui  pocula  aut  victum  ministrant  egentibm 
et  petentibus  "  (Steph.  Tl<es.  in  verb.  hioKoviw; 
comp.  Buttmann's  Lcxilogus,  and  Stanley,  .i4/»o- 
stoUc  A;je,  p.  69). 

In  the  New  Testament  SkLkovos  is  used:  1.  In 
the  general  sense  of  an  agent  or  instrument. 
Thus  the  sovereign  power  is  calle<l  &fov  SkLko' 
vos  (R«>m.  xiii.  4),  and  Timothy  itdKoioi  'Irjcrov 
XpKTTov  (1  Tim.  iv.  5).  Sometimes  "  bishops  and 
deacons"  express  all  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
ministry  (avv  imaK^irois  Ka\  BiaKc'ivois,  Phil, 
i.  1).  2.  But  the  word  ap}>ears  to  have  assumed 
its  distinctive  ecclesiiustical  meaning  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seven  to  su|>erintend  the  distri- 
bution of  the  alms  to  tiie  Hellenist  widows,  iy  rf 
SiaKovia  Tji  Kad-nfifpif^  (Acts  vi.  !-•)).  when  the 
iiuKovia  Twy  rpairf^wy  becime  distinct  from  the 
SiaKovta  rov  \6yov.  These  seven  are  never  called 
deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajxistles.  In  the  onlt 
p,assage  in  which  mention  is  made  of  them  as  ft 
UkIv,  Pliilip  is  describe*!  as  one  of  "the  Seven 
(Acts  xxi.  8).  It  has  therefore  been  contended 
thai  the   institution  of  the   diaconate  w;k>  not 
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reftlly  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven.  One  theory  would  identify  the  dc?.cons 
with  the  vtwrepoi  or  v^aviaKoi  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  v.  6  and  10) 
as  performing  certain  subordinate  offices  in  the 
church.  But  this  theory  appears  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  where 
it  is  distinctly  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seven,  the  distribution  of  the 
alms,  T]  SiaKovia  Tf  KaBr^/xepivf],  was  performed  by 
the  apostles  themselves. 

A  theory  something  like  this  has  been  adopted 
by  later  writers.  In  this  case  it  is  alleged  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Seven  was  merely  to 
meet  a  particular  emergency,  and  "  had  probably 
no  connection  with  the  deacons  in  the  later 
period  of  the  apostolic  age,"  though  it  is  admitted 
"  that  they  may  possibly  have  borne  the  name," 
and  that  "  there  was  in  some  respects  a  likeness 
between  their  respective  duties  "  (Stanley,  Fssa'/S 
on  Apostolic  Age,  p.  62  ;  comp.  Vitringa,  iii.  2,  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Essay  on  Christian  Ministry,  in  Cvmm. 
on  Fhilippians,  p.  186,  note).  A  passage  from 
St.  Chrysostom  is  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  theory,  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  ordination  (xeipoTovitj)  of  the  Seven  was 
neither  that  of  deacons,  nor  that  of  presbyters, 
nor  that  of  bishops  {Horn,  on  Acts  vi.).  This 
passage  is  incorporated  into  a  decree  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (c.  16)  which,  referring  to  the 
institution  of  the  Seven  "  deacons  "  (r/  ra>u  trpd- 
^€U)V  Pi^Kos  eirra  8iaK6yovs  virh  rwv  airo(rT6\a}v 
taTacTrjuai  TrapaSiSwo'jj'),  expressly  distinguishes 
these  ministers  from  the  deacons  proper  who  took 
part  in  the  sacred  minlstiy  of  the  altar  (d  \6yos 
avTols  oh  TTcpl  rS)v  ro7s  /jLvarrtplois  SiaKoyoviJLfuwv 
•fiv  avhpS)v,  aKKa  tnpX  rris  eV  rais  XP^'O'S  tcSi' 
rpaiTi^uv  virovpylas).  Compare  Thomassin,  Vet. 
et  Nov.  Eccles.  Disciplinay  Part  I.  L.  1,  c.  51, 
§11,12. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  early  church  in  general  consi- 
dered the  order  of  deacons  to  have  originated  in 
the  institution  of  the  Seven.  Irenaeus  speaks  of 
**  Nicolaum  unum  ex  septem  qui  primi  ad  diaco- 
nium  ab  apostolis  ordinati  sunt"  {Haeres.  i.  27). 
Sozomen  asserts  that  the  church  of  Rome  retained 
the  custom  of  only  having  seven  deacons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  those  ordained  by 
the  apostles,  of  whom  Stephen  was  first  {H.  E. 
vii.  19),  so  Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  46  ;  Hilary, 
Comm.  in  I  Tim.  iii.  11,  apud  Ambrosii  Opera; 
Cyprian,  Ep.  65,  ad  Bofjatian. ;  Id.  Ep.  68,  ad 
Fleb.  Lefj. ;  Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  15 ;  Epiphan. 
Ilaeres.  I.  De  Tncam.  4). 

The  name  of  deacon  (i'.  e.  servant  or  subordi- 
nate) was  given  to  the  third  order  of  the  ministry 
on  account  of  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  i^tmrjpfTdadat  rep  4Tri<TK6ir(p  Kol  to7s 
irpf(T0trr(poii,  rovTfari  ^laKovflv  {Constitut. 
Ap/jst.  iii.  20);  rov  itriffKotrov  inrripfrai  dfrt 
{Conr.  Nir.  c.  18).  "  Diaconus  ita  fe  presbyteri 
«t  episcopi  ministrum  noverit "  (iv.  Cone.  Carth. 
c.  37  ;  comp.  i.  Cone.  Turon.  c.  1 ;  Cone.  Elih.  title 
of  c.  18,  and  c.  3.'}),  In  the  last  named  canon, 
however,  tlie  heading  "  De  Episcopis  et  Mmistris" 
includes  the  presbyters  and  all  other  orders  of 
the  clergy. 

They  are  also  continually  called  Levites,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Mosaic  I>i^<pensation  ;  ol 
Ktvlrai  vfim'  ol  vvv  HidKovoi  (Const i tut.  Ajost. 
ii.  25)  J  Ktviraii  lilai  SioKoulai  iiriK(7yrai  (Clem. 


ad  Cor.  i.  40).  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Etxnijeiurn^ 
compares  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  with 
Aaron,  his  sons,  and  the  Levites  respectively. 
(Comp.  I.  Cone.  Turon.  c.  1,  2.  Salvian,  ad 
Eccles.  Cathol.  ii.  394.) 

II.  Position  of  Deacons.  —  They  are  always 
spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  and 
priests  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
canons  of  the  councils  are  almost  invariably 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
to  the  three  orders  of  whom  the  clergy  was 
composed,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (See  Ign.  Trail. 
c.  3,  Philadelph.  c.  7  ;  Polycarp.  Pkilipp.  5  ;  Mar- 
tyr. Ignatii,  3).  In  the  Constitut iones  Aposto- 
licae  (yiii.  46)  they  are  said  to  be  ordained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  priests  and  bishops ; 
and  in  another  place  (ii.  26,  28)  a  type  of  the 
threefold  operations  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  found 
in  the  distinctive  offices  of  bishops,  deacons, 
and  deaconesses.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
their  position  was  put  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  priests.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  mar- 
ried deacons  as  to  the  married  priests  (i.  Cone. 
Tolet.  1,  I.  Cone.  Turon.  2).  In  later  days  the 
oath  of  purgation  to  be  taken  by  a  deacon  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  priest,  and  differed  from 
that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy  {Cone.  Ber- 
ghim.  c.  18,  19).  Their  share  of  the  first-fruits 
{airapxcu)  offered  at  the  agape  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  presbyters,  and  was  double  that 
allotted  to  the  Trpecr/SuTiSes  {Constitut.  Apost. 
ii.  28).  Of  the  Eulogiae  which  remained  after 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  bishop 
was  to  receive  four  portions,  the  presbyter  three, 
and  the  deacon  two  {fbid.  viii.  30,  31).  In  some 
churches  it  would  seem  as  if  the  emoluments  of 
the  deacons  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
priests,  since  Jerome  warns  them  against  esti- 
mating the  dignity  of  their  ecclesiastical  position 
by  its  pecuniary  results  :  "  Presbyter  noverit  se 
lucris  minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem " 
(Hieronym.  Ep.  85,  ad  Evang.  »comp.  Comm.  in 
Ezek.  c.  xlviii.). 

There  are  places  also  in  which  their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  sacerdotal  in  the  general  sense. 
Thus  Optatus  speaks  of  it  as  the  third  grade  * 
"Quid  commemorem  diaconos  in  tertio?  quid 
prcsbyteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio  institutos?" 
(c.  Donatist.  lib.  i.  35).  Jerome  speaks  of  their 
ordination  to  a  priesthood  (sacerdotium)  in  com- 
mon with  the  bishops  and  priests  (Hieron.  Apolog. 
Jovini),  and  St.  Augustine  {Ep.  16)  addresses 
one  Praesiduus  as  a  fellow  priest  (consacerdos),  of 
whom  Jerome,  in  the  epistle  that  follows,  speaks 
as  a  deacon. 

But  notwithstanding  such  expressions  as  these 
their  right  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way  par- 
takers in  the  office  of  the  presbyter,  or  priest  in 
the  narrower  sense,  is  in  many  places  emphatic- 
ally denied.  In  the  Qwxestiones  it  is  held  impos- 
sible that  a  deacon  can  in  any  case  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  priest  (sacei'dotis),  since  he  is  in  no 
degree  a  partaker  of  the  priestly  oflice  {Quaest. 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  inter  Augustini  Opera,  N.  7'., 
46) ;  deacons  are  inferior  to  priests  {irpfa-fiv- 
Tfpoi,  i.  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18);  a  deacon  might  bo 
ordained  by  one  bishop  only,  because  the  ordina- 
tion was  only  to  a  ministerial,  not  a  |)riestly 
offi<;e  (non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  ministerium 
consecratur,  iv.  Cone.  Carth.  4) ;  and  deacona 
distributed  the    consecrated    elements,    not    as 
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priests,  but  as  the  attendants  upon  priests 
(iepeOcn,  Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  28);  so  Ainbrosi- 
aster,  "quamvis  non  sunt  sacerdotes"  {Co/nm. 
Ep.  Epiies.  iv.  11). 

And  this  inferiority  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  position  given  them  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties.  While  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters 
were  seated  on  their  thrones  in  the  cliurch,  the 
deacons  were  to  stand  near  them  {Omstitut.  Apost. 
ii.  57).  Tiie  first  council  of  Nice  (c.  18)  strictly 
forbade  a  deacon  to  sit  among  the  priests  as  con- 
trai'y  to  all  rule  and  order.  So  it  was  ordered 
.  that  a  deacon  might  only  be  seated  by  express 
permission  in  presence  of  a  priest  {trpfa^vrfpo^, 
Cone.  La-d.  c.  20;  comp.  Cone.  Agnth.  c.  65,  iv. 
Cone.  C'lrth.  c.  39) ;  but  the  same  respect  wjis  to 
be  paid  to  the  deacons  by  the  subdeacons  aud  in- 
ferior clergy  (/"/j/rf.).  So  it  is  said  that  even  the 
deacons  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  though  in- 
clined to  presume  on  their  position,  did  not 
venture  to  seat  themselves  during  the  services 
(Quaesti'in.  s,  Q.  i.  10);  and  the  testimony  of  Je- 
rome confirms  this  :  ''  In  ecclesia  F^omae  presby- 
teri  sedent,  et  stant  diaconi "  (^Ejiis.  85,  ad  Evang.). 
So  I.  CoHC.  Barcinon.  c.  4.  In  councils  their 
proper  position  was  standing,  as  is  apparent  in 
several  records  of  their  proceedings  ;  e.  g.  "  con- 
sidentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconis " 
(l.  Con'\  Tolet  Prooem.);  "adstantibus  ministris 
vel  universe  clero  "  (i.  Cone.  Bracar.  Prooem.)  ; 
and  this  was  strictly  enforced  by  canons;  the 
priests  should  sit  at  the  back  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  deacons  stand  in  front  (iv.  Cone.  Tolet.  4). 
Deacons,  however,  who  held  ecclesiastical  offices 
(^ocjxp.Kia  (KK\-q(na(TTiKa.)  were  allowed  to  be 
se;»ted,  but  on  no  account  before  any  presbyter, 
unless  they  represented  their  own  patriarch  or 
Jtietropolitan  in  another  city,  in  which  case  they 
were  to  take  the  place  allotted  to  the  person 
whom  they  represented  (Cone.  Quiniscxt.  c.  7). 
Another  canon  provides  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  councils  unless  especially  bidden  (iv. 
Cone.  Cartk.  c.  40).     [COUNCILS,  p.  481.] 

Thus  in  every  way  their  position  apj)ears  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  were  recognised  as  honourable  in  them- 
selves, and  conferring  honour  on  those  to  whom 
they  were  entrusted,  yet  distinctly  marked  out 
as  ministerial  rather  than  sacerdotal,  and  care- 
fully kept  apart  from  those  which  specially  be- 
Jonged  to  the  priests. 

III.  Duties. — These  were  of  a  varied  nature, 
but  ai)pei»r  to  have  been  in  every  case  suggested 
by  those  which  were  originally  allotted  to  them, 
and  to  be  comjirehended  in  SiaKovia  ruv  rpa- 
irt^cAiu,  as  distinguished  tVom  the  StaKovia  rov 
K6you. 

1.  They  were  stewards  of  the  property  of  the 
church  and  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  widows 
and  orphans.  Thus  Cyprian  speaks  of  Nicostra- 
tus  ns  having  not  only  robbed  the  church  but 
defrauded  tlie  widows  and  war<ls  (Cyp.  Ep.  49 
[d/.  52],  aJ^  Conuliuin).  So  Jerome  calls  the 
deacon  "  niensjirum  et  viduarum  minister" 
(Hienin.  E//.  85,  <td  Ev<ing.).  They  were  aUo 
to  ilistribute  the  oblations  {(uKoylas)  which  re- 
mained at'ter  the  celebration  of  the  Kucharist 
among  the  ditierent  orders  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  regular  proj^ortions  {Consiitut.  A/iost.  viii. 
c.  M).' 

2.  They  were  almoners  of  the  charities  dis- 
pensed by  the  church.    It  wa.s  jvirt  of  their  duty 


'  to  seek  out  and  visit  the  sick  -"nd  afflicted,  and 
,  report  to  the  bishop  respecting  such  as  were  id 
affliction  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii.  19).  But  all 
alms  were  to  be  distributed  strictly  under  the 
I  direction  of  the  bishop  {[hid.  ii.  cc.  ol,  ?>2,  34). 
They  were  also  to  select  the  aged  women  (irpttr- 
fivTf pas)  invite<l  on  the  ground  of  j)overtv  to 
more  frequent  participation  in  the  ityairai  {Ibid. 
ii.  28). 

3.  The  discipline  of  the  church  was  in  a  great 
measure  intrusted  to  their  hands  as  the  imme- 
diate ministers  of  the  bishop.  In  times  of  per- 
secution it  was  their  duty  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  their  prisons,  and  to  burv  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  (tuseb.  //.  E.  vii,  11). 
They  were  also  to  strengthen  thp  fainthearted 
and  exhort  the  waverers.  Thus  it  was  one  of 
the  complaints  against  Novatian  that  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  in  his  hiding-place  when 
exhorted  by  the  deacons  to  come  torth  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  vi.  4;i).  If  any  for  misconduct  were  cast 
out  from  the  congregation,  the  deacons  were  to 
intercede  for  the  otl'ender,  since,  it  is  added,  Christ 
intercedes  for  sinners  with  the  Father  {Cun-titut. 
Apost.  ii.  c.  16).  They  were  also  associated  with 
the  bishop  in  the  work  of  ^seeking  out  and  re- 
proving otfenders  {Ibid.  ii.  c.  17).  As  deputies 
of  the  bishop  they  were  to  relieve  him  of  the 
lighter  cases  brought  for  adjudication,  leaving 
the  weightier  for  his  own  decision  {Ibid.  ii.  44), 
and  might  even,  in  his  absence,  take  charge  of 
the  diocese  (Bede,  //.  E.  ii.  20).  They  also  appear 
to  have  been  entrusted,  in  the  absence  of  a  pres- 
byter, with  some  jurisdiction  over  the  inferior 
clergy  {Constitut.  Ajost.  viii.  28).  When  any  of 
the  faithful  brought  letters  commendatory  from 
another  diocese,  they  were  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  {fbid.  ii.  58).  They 
were  al.so  frequently  sent  on  embassies  from 
one  church  to  another  (Ignat.  Pltiiidelph.  c.  10). 
They  also  sometimes  represented  their  bishops 
in  councils  {Cone.  Quiniscx.  A.D.  691,  c.  7), 
though  this  was  forbidden  in  the  West,  on  the 
ground  that  a  deacon  being  inferior  to  the 
priests  (presbyteris  junior),  could  not  be  allowed 
to  sit  with  bishops  in  the  council  {Cow\  Etnerit. 
A.D.  666,  c.  5).  Thomassin  however  asserts  that 
this  provincial  decree  was  never  acted  upon 
{X'jva  et  Vet.  Ecel.  IHscip.  i.  2,  c.  23,  §  19).  At 
all  councils  a  deacon  was  to  read  the  decrees 
by  which  the  proceedings  were  regulated  (capituU 
de  conciliis  agendis)  before  the  business  com- 
menced (iv.  Cone.  Tolet.  4).  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  deacons  on  these  occa- 
sions to  keep  the  doors,  and  aiU  t'or  those  whose 
presence  was  required  before  the  council  {Codex 
E>:cl.  A/ricanae,  c.  100). 

4.  In  otherTespects  they  were  to  be  channels  of 
communication  between  the  bi.shojt  and  the  laity 
{Constitut.  Apost.  ii.  28).  All  the  olferiugs  of 
the  people  (reky  dvaias  i^Toi  wpo<T(f>6pas,  tas 
i.irapxo.i  ical  rks  ScKctras  wat  ra  tKoviTta),  wheo 
not  made  directly  to  tho  bishop,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  througli  their  h;inds  {/bid.  ii.  27), 
So  various  were  their  duties  in  relation  to  the 
bishop  that  the;,  are  i-;illed'in  one  place  his  ear» 
and  eyes  and  mouth  and  heart  {Itnd.  ii.  44);  in 
another  his  soul  and  |>erception  {^vx^  ^"^  ''^^' 
drims,  Ibid.  iii.  19). 

6.  The>e  duties  were  connect e<l  with  the  3*a- 
Kjyia  ra>y  Tpowtfu**',  as  relating  to  the  mate- 
rial needs  of  the  community.     Another  claM  of 
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duties  arose  from  the  "  ministry  of  the  Table," 
considered  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Thomassin  says  that,  although  the 
occasion  for  instituting  the  order  of  deacons  arose 
from  the  necessities  of  the  common  table,  yet 
that  ft  also  had  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  "  ad  sacram  mensam,  quae  tunc  a 
civili  noa  divellebant "  (Vet.  et  Nova  Discip. 
Ec  I.  i.  1,  c,  51,  §4;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Comm. 
in  Acts  vi.  2,  and,  there  quoted.  Bishop  Pearson, 
"lu  communi  victu  sacramentum  Eucharistiae 
celebrabant  "). 

a.  They  were  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  congregations  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  services.  They  were  to 
see  that  all  the  congregation  took  the  places 
allotted  to  them,  that  no  one  lingered  in  the  en- 
trance, or  whispered,  or  slept,  or  in  any  way 
misbehaved  during  the  service  {Constitut.  Apost. 
ii.  .')7,  viii.  11).  So  Chrysostom  says,  "if  any 
misbehave,  call  the  deacon"  {Horn.  24  in  Acta)  ; 
and  they  were  to  be  particularly  careful  in  as- 
signing honourable  places  and  giving  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  poor  and  aged  and  to  strangers 
(Constitut.  Apost.  ii.  58).  They  were  to  stand 
at  the  men's  gate  lest  any  should  go  in  or  out 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (f  bid. 
viii.  11).  They  also  discharged  the  lesser  offices 
belonging  to  the  Lord's  Table  ;  they  arranged 
the  altar,  placed  on  it  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
brought  water  for  the  hands  of  the  officiating 
priest.  Their  duty  was  to  minister  both  to  bishops 
and  priests  in  things  pertaining  to  their  several 
offices,  that  all  things  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God  might  be  rightly  celebrated  (fbid.  viii.  40). 
These  duties,  however,  in  large  churches  where 
there  were  many  clergy,  devolved  on  those  be- 
longing to  the  inferior  orders :  "  ut  autem  non 
omnia  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant  multitudo 
facit  clericorum.  Nam  utique  et  altare  porta- 
rent^  et  vasa  ejus  et  aquam  in  manus  funderent 
sacerdotis,  sicut  videmus  per  omnes  ecclesias" 
(Qu  iesti'7ies,  Q.  101);  and  in  another  place  it  is 
ordered  that  the  subleacon  should  pour  the 
water  on  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  aTr6- 
vi^iv  x^^P^^  '^^^^  Upivai  (^Constitut.  Apost. 
viii.  11).  But  there  are  decrees  of  councils 
strictly  forbidding  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy 
(JnrjpeTas)  to  enter  the  Diaconicum  or  touch 
the  sacred  vessels  (Cone.  Laodic.  c.  21,  Ag  ith. 
c.  66).  In  the  decree  of  the  latter  council 
vTTipfTas  is  rendered  "  insacratos  ministros." 
The  second  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo 
orders  that  a  deacon  who  had  been  subjected  to 
public  penance  Khould  only  be  received  among 
the  subdeacons,  so  that  he  might  not  handle  the 
•acred  vessels  ;  and  it  was  expressly  ordered  that 
the  deacons  should  take  the  remains  of  the  con- 
wcrated  elements  into  the  Pastophoria  orSiicristy 
'  Consfit  it.  Ajf)si.  viii,  13). 

It  was  their  duty  also  to  present  the  offerings 
of  the  people  at  the  altar,  proclaiming  at  the 
name  time  the  names  of  those  who  had  made 
them  ;  o'l  iidtiovoi  ir pxr ay (Tuxrau  to  ScDpa  to) 
iwKTKSTry  irphs  to  Ov(jia>TT'f)piov  (Con  tit'it.  Apisf. 
viii.  IJ),  "Puldi'fe  (iinconus  in  ecclesia  recitot 
ofleii-ntium  nomina,  t.-infum  oflert  ille,  tantum 
ille  {wdlicitu-  est"  (Hieron.  Corw/i.  ia  Kz<;l!i'J. 
xviii.).     [Imitvchh,] 

They  had  also  an  important  ynvi  to  fill  in  the 

KfTice  itn#!lf.  At  the  coinin^'iircrrnmt  of  tlie 
mimiinion  Office  the  deacon  who  ministereil 
CiiRiarr.  ant. 


was  to  stand  near  the  bishop  and  proclaim  with 
a  loud   voice  :  fx-fjTis  Kara  riuhs,  fi-fjTis  eV  utto- 
Kpiaei,  "  let  none  come  who  has  ought  against 
any  one,   none  in  hypocrisy  "  (Const it"t.  Apost, 
ii.  54,  57,  §  12).     The  reading  of  the  Gospel  was 
allotted   either  to  a  deacon    or  to  a  presbyter 
(Ibid.  ii.  57,  §5);  though   in  some  churches  it 
appears   to   have   been   the   special  office  of  the 
deacon,    "  Evangel ium    Christi    quasi    diaconus 
lectitabas"  (Hieron.  Ep'S'.  ';d  Sahin.).     Sozomen 
says    of  the    church    at    Alexandria,     that    the 
archdeacon  only  read  the   Gospel,  but  in  other 
churches  the  duty  was  discharged   by  the  dea- 
cons, and  in  many  only  by  the  priests  (Soz.  II. 
E.  vii.  19).     The  second  council  of  Vaison  ad- 
mitted that  a  deacon,   in  the  absence  of  a  priest, 
might  be    permitted    to    read   a   homily  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  they 
who  were   worthy  to  read  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
were  not  unworthy  to  recite  expositions  of  the 
Fathers   (ii.  Cone.  Vasense,    c.  2),    and    for   this 
reason  it  was  forbidden  that  a  deacon  §hould  be 
appointed  who   could   not    read  (Cone.  Nnrhon. 
c.  11  ;  comp.  Cyprian,  Ep.  34,  al.  39).      It   was 
perhaps   in  allusion  to  this  part  of  their  office 
that  the  duty  was  assigned  to  them  of  holding 
the  Gos])els  over  the    head   of  a  bishop  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination  (Co)istiiut.  Apjost.  viii.  4). 
The  deacon  appointed  for  the  purpose  was  also 
to  give  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  unbe- 
lievers (f'lid.  cc.  5,  12),  to  recite  the  appointed 
prayers    for  the  catechumens,   the  energumens, 
those  preparing  for  baptism,  and   the  penitents, 
and   to   dismiss    each    class   in   its   proper  order 
( [bid.  viii.  cc.  6,  7,  8).      He  was  to  make  the 
proclamation  which  was  the  signal  for  the  kiss 
of  peace  (IbiL  ii.  c.  57),  and  to  recite  the  prayer 
for  the  universal  church  (Ibid.  ii.  57,  viii.  9,  10, 
11,    13,    35).     Thus   Chrysostom    (floin.    14  in 
Rom.')  speaks  of  the  deacon  offering  the  prayers 
on    behalf  of  the   people   (tov   Stj^uou).     In   the 
Liturgy  given   in   the   C  nstit'  tiones  under  the 
name  of  St.  James,  it  is  ordered  that  two  deacons 
should   stand    by   the   altar  bearing   fans   [Fla- 
bkf.lum]  made  of  fine    membrane,  or  peacock's 
feathers,   or  linen,   to  drive  away  flies  or  insects 
from  the  sacred  elements  (Constitut.  Apost.  viii. 
c.  12). 

At  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  deacons  to  receive  the 
consecrated  elements  from  the  officiating  minister 
in  order  to  distribute  them  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  absent 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apolo(/.  viii.  c.  2);  "  Diaconi 
ordo  est  accipere  a  sacerdote  et  sic  dare  plebi " 
(Quaestiones,  101).  But  their  peculiar  office  was 
tiie  administration  of  the  cuj) ;  6  SiaKovos  Kart- 
Xf'TU}  rh  irorripiou  (Constitut.  Apod.  viii.  c.  13); 
"  solennibus  adimpletis  diaconus  ofierre  prae- 
sentibus  coepit "  (Cyprian,  De  Lapsus.,  c.  25). 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  to  distribute  the 
bread  if  a  priest  was  present  (ii.  Cone.  Arelat. 
c.  15),  nnle.ss  some  necessity  arose  for  doing  so, 
and  they  were  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  juiest 
(iv.  Con':.  Cirth.  c.  38).  But  it  was  carefully 
noted  that  the  deacon  only  acted  as  the  sulioidi- 
nate  of  the  |<riest  (Constilnt.  Apost.  viii.  2ft), 
;  and  had  no  ri>»ht  whatever  to  oiler  the  tacrifico 
I  (f'liil.  viii.  46).  Priests  un'Icr  censure  are  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  con.secrating,  deacf)ns 
of  iniiiiiteriiig  (Cone  Af/nf/i.  c.  1);  an. I  it  wa.'i 
fi.rhidden  that  they  should  give  the  conhccr.ittd 
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bread  to  the  priests,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unseetnlv  that  those  who  had  no  j)ower  to  conse- 
crate sliould  administer  to  those  who  had  (i.  Cunc. 
Nic.  c.  18).  So  Jprome  says  of  Hilarius,  the 
deacon,  that  he  had  no  power  without  ])riests  or 
bishops  to  celebrate  the  Kuchanst,  "  Eucharistiam 
couficcre  "  (Hieron.  contra  Lucifer.'),  And  though 
the  right  of  consecration  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  in  some  places,  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
(i.  Cone.  Ardnt.  c.  15). 

There  are,  however,  two  passages  which  may 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  deacons  had  some- 
times power  to  consecrate.  One  of  these  is  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  which  forbids 
deacons  who  have  offered  sacrifice  to  idols  to 
offer  either  the  bread  or  the  wine,  &proy  1) 
iroT-fjpiov  avd(p(pfiv  {Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  2).  But 
this  undoubtedly  refers  either  to  the  offering  the 
oblations  which  preceded  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  2, 
c.  29,  §  14),  or  to  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments after  consecration  (Bingham,  Antiiuitiea, 
ii.  c.  20,  §7;  comp.  Suicer,  Tfu-saunt^,  t.  1, 
p.  871).  The  other  is  the  speech  put  by 
St.  Ambrose  into  the  mouth  of  Laurentius,  the 
deacon,  when  meeting  his  bishop,  Sixtus,  on 
the  way  to  his  martyrdom :  "  Cui  commisisti 
Dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem,  cui  con- 
sumnijindorum  consortium  sacramentorum  " 
(Ambros.  De  Offic.  i.  41).  But  this  doubtful 
expression  seems  interpreted  by  the  words  im- 
mediately ])receding,  "  nunquam  sacrificium 
sine  ministro  of^erre  consueveras,"  the  "  ofi'erre 
consueveras "  clearly  referring  to  Sixtus  him- 
self The  "  sanguinis  consecrationem"  probably 
merely  means  "sanguinem  consecratum,"  and 
the  duty  attributed  to  the  deacons  was  the  ser- 
vice they  always  performed  after  consecration 
— viT'qptTovfifvoi  T(fi  Tov  Kvpiov  (T<ji>fxari  fifrh. 
<p6^ov  (Cunstitut.  Apost.  ii.  57;  see  Bingham, 
Antiquities,  ii.  26,  §  8). 

After  the  administration  the  deacons  were  to 
take  away  what  remained  of  the  sacred  elements 
into  the  sacristy,  to  recite  (/cTjpuTTetv)  the  Post- 
Communion  Prayer,  and  dismiss  the  people  (Con- 
stitut.  Api.st.  viii.  cc.  13,  35,  40).  Thus  it  is  said 
that  Athanasius  commanded  his  deacon  icqpv^ai 
(vxh^  (Soc.  //.  A',  ii.  11),  and  K-qpvTTfip  is 
mentioned  among  the  sacred  offices  from  the 
performance  of  which  the  deacons  who  had  wor- 
shipped idols  wei-e  to  be  suspen<led  {Cone.  Ancijr. 
c.  2).  It  was  ordered  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  (c.40),  that  the  deacon  (Levita)  should 
wear  a  stole  over  the  lef't  shoulder,  *'  propter 
quod  orat,  id  est,  praedicat."  Chrysostom  too 
c.ills  the  deacons  KijpvKd  (//om.  17  m  /Icb.  ix.). 
Thomassin  says  that  the  word  Ki\pvmiv,  used 
by  the  council  of  Ancyra,  expressed  the  recital  of 
the  prayers  and  exhortations  and  the  reading  of 
the  (lospels,  which  were  done  with  raised  voice 
(Thomassin,  I'(7.  et  Nov.  Krai  Discip.  i.  2,  c.  29, 
§  14;  CDinp.  Suicer,   Tftcs.  in   voc.  K-qpuTTfiy). 

/3.  It  appears  that  the  daily  services  in  district 
churches  were  sometimes  entrusted  to  the  den- 
cons  and  priests  in  alternate  wevks.  In  this  case 
both  presbyters  and  deacons  w«»re  to  assemble  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  that  the  Sunday  services 
might  be  celebrated  with  due  honour  {Com', 
'farracon.  c.  7).  The  council  of  Kliberis  (c.  77) 
also  sj>eaks  of  a  deacon  in  charge  of  a  parish, 
without  either  priest  or  bishop,  "  regens  plebem 
ftine  episcopo  vel  presbytero." 


y.  It  does  not  appear  that  preaching  was  among 
the  duties  which  were  usually  entrusted  to  dea- 
cons, though  Philip  and  Stephen  undoubtedly  did 
preach.  Hilary,  the  commentator,  holds  that  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  all  the  faithful 
both  preached  and  baptized,  but  thr.t  afterwards  a 
different  course  was  adopted,  and  separate  offices 
assigned  to  different  members,  so  that  in  his 
days  the  deacons  did  not  preach,  though  he  savs 
that  at  first  all  deacons  were  evangelists,  and 
had  commission  given  them  to  preach,  though 
without  any  settled  charge  (sine  cathedr&) 
{Comm.  in  Ephes.  iv.  11,  in  Ambrose's  Worhb.'). 
Yet  that  some  faculty  of  preaching  was  inherent 
in  the  office,  at  least  at  the  command  of  the 
bishop,  appears  from  the  language  of  Philostor- 
gius  (//.  K.  iii.  17),  where  he  says  that  Leonfius 
ordained  Aetius  as  a  deacon,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  in  the  church,  but  that  he  declined 
to  undertake  the  other  duties  of  a  deacon,  only 
accepting  that  of  jireaching  (SiSacr/feiv  ai/tSc- 
^oTo)  ;  and  though  Leonfius  was  a  heretic,  the 
words  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  reckoned 
among  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  deacon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  ])reaching  could  not 
have  belonged  to  them  in  the  Western  church 
in  ordinary  cases,  since  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
in  giving  permission  to  the  jiriests  and  deacons 
in  his  diocese  to  read  certain  homilies  to  the 
people,  when  he  himself  could  no  longer  preach 
to  them  through  the  infirmities  of  ago.  gives  as 
the  ground  of  his  ])ermission  that,  since  they 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Holy  Scrijitur'^s  in  the 
church,  it  could  not  be  wrong  for  them  to  read 
homilies  composed  by  himself  or  by  other  fathers 
of  the  church  (Thomass.  Vet.et  Nor.  K.-d.  Dis-iji. 
ii.  1,  c.  89,  §8,  9),  words  adopted  by  the  second 
council  of  Vaison,  already  quoted.  And  so  Vigi- 
lius  in  his  letter  to  two  deacons,  Rusticus  anil 
Sebastian,  speaks  of  their  execrable  pride  in 
venturing  to  preach  without  permission  of*  the 
bishop,  as  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  canon  law, 
"  contra  omnem  consuetudinem  vel  canones " 
(Labbe,  Cone.  v.  p.  554). 

5.  They  had  also  certain  duties  to  perform  at  the 
administration  of  baptism.  It  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  bishops  and  priests  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  deacons  {i^xmr^pfTovfjiivujv  avrols 
Twv  5iaK6i'(i)v  {Constitut.  Apost.  iii.  c.  11).  They 
had  to  undertake  the  preliminary  enquiries  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  candidates  {fiid.  viii. 
c.  32).  They  were  to  apply  the  unction  which 
preceded  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to 
the  foreheads  of  the  women  {fbid.  iii.  c.  15),  and 
to  undertake  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  male  cj\ndidates  (/"W^/.  iii.  lt>).  [Baptism.] 
It  was  theii  duty,  or  that  of  the  subdeacons, 
to  fetch  the  CiiRiSM  from  the  bishop  before 
Easter  (ii.  C  n\  lint  .  c.  .M.  i.   Tolct.  20). 

But  thev  were  strictly  furbidden  to  assume 
that  the  administiation  of  bai)ti>ni  was  one  of 
the  functions  of  their  office.  In  X\\c  Apo^t- lie 
Caiiotis  and  Consti'utions,  the  decrees  concerning 
baptism  are  directed  only  to  bishops  and  jiriests, 
though  the  other  gfueral  canons  are  addressed 
to  all  three  orders  of  the  ministry  {Canones, 
c.  39,  41,  42  ;  C -nstitHt.  viii.  c.  22).  The  Consti- 
tutions, too,  distinctly  as.sert  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  deacon  to  baptize  (viii.  c.  28,  iii.  c.  11, 
vii.  c.  46).  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  addwl, 
that  if  any  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  baptism    being   administered    by   Philip  and 
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Ananias,  it  is  for  want  of  perceiving  that  these 
men  were  specially  appointed  for  these  duties  by 
the  Lord,  the  High-Priest.  Epiphanius  asserts 
that  no  deacon  was  ever  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  a  sacrament  (^fivtrTi^piou  iiri- 
•^eKeTv;  Haeres.  79,  cap.  4).  So  Hilary,  while 
asserting  that  all  the  faithful  were  once  ac- 
customed to  baptize,  adds,  "  nunc  neque  clerici 
vel  laici  baptizant "  {Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  in 
Ambrose's  Works). 

Yet  it  appears  that  they  were  permitted  to 
baptize  by  command  of  a  bishop,  or  when  in 
charge  of  a  parish  without  a  presbyter.  The 
right  of  baptizing  resides  generally  in  the  bishop 
[Baptism,  p.  166],  but  from  him  may  be  com- 
municated both  to  priests  and  deacons  (Tertul- 
lian,  De  BapHsmo,  c.  17).  So  a  decree  of  the 
5th  century,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
life  even  for  the  laity,  adds,  how  much  more  is 
this  necessary  for  priests  and  deacons,  since 
they  may  be  called  at  any  moment  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  or  baptize  ?  (i.  Cone.  Turon.  1).  In 
another  decree  it  is  ordered  that  if  a  deacon 
having  charge  of  a  parish  (regens  plebem)  with- 
out a  bishop  or  presbyter  should  have  baptized 
any,  the  bishop  should  confirm  it  by  his  blessing, 
"per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit "  (^Conc. 
Elib,  11) ;  and  again,  in  another,  it  is  provided 
that  while  priests,  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness, 
may  baptize  at  any  season  of  the  year,  deacons 
may  only  do  so  at  Easter  (^Synod.  Horn.  A.D. 
384?  c.  7,  in  Bruns^s  Can/mes,  ii.  278);  and 
Jerome,  speaking  of  those  who  in  remote  places 
were  baptized  by  priests  and  deacons,  places  the 
right  of  both  to  baptize  on  exactly  the  same 
footing,  as  derived  from  the  license  of  the  bishop 
and  the  possession  of  the  chrism,  "  sine  chrismate 
et  episcopi  jussione  neque  presbyteri  neque 
diaconi  jus  habeant  baptizandi  "  {Dial,  contra 
Luciferum,  c.  4).  It  seems  then  that,  at  least  in 
the  Western  Church,  the  deacons  were 'permitted 
to  baptize  when  the  bishop  gave  them  authority 
and  sent  them  the  chrism.  Thomassin  however 
(i.  2,  c.  29,  §  14),  thinks  they  had  less  liberty 
in  this  respect  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

«.  The  power  of  receiving  penitents  appears 
generally  to  have  been  confined  to  bishops  and 
presbyters ;  yet  this  rule  was  not  invariable. 
Thus  Cyprian  allows  deacons  to  receive  confession 
(exomologesin)  and  bestow  the  parting  blessing 
ID  the  case  of  those  penitents  who  had  obtained 
''  liJ>elli "  and  were  prevented  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  from  receiving  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  a  priest  (/,'/>.  13,  al.  18,  ad  Cler.).  A 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo  (c.  2)  pro- 
vides that  those  deacons  who  had  performed 
public  penance  should  be  reduced  to  the  order  of 
subdeacons  lest  they  should  lay  hands  on  any. 
But  it  i.s  probable  that  this  was  not  the  act 
which  confftned  absolution,  but  only  a  ceremony 
which  went  before  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist 
and  prepared  the  penitent  for  its  administration 
(Thomass.  Vet.  et  Aor.  Kcd.  Disc.  i.  2,  c.  29,  §  8). 
A  decree  of  the  council  of  Eliberis  fc.  32)  pro- 
vides that  in  certain  cases  of  urgent  neceswity, 
and  at  the  command  of  a  bishop,  the  deacon  may 
receive  a  penitent  to  communion.  Btit  this  pro- 
bably only  meant  that  the  deacons  mijjht  convey 
the  consecrated  el«;ments,  which,  as  in  the  ca-se 
of  Scrapion  recorded  by  Eunebius  (//.  E.  vi.  44), 
might  be  »«nt  even  by  a  child  (TbomassiD,  i.  2. 
c.  29  §  9> 
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In  these  cases  their  duties  were  evidently  only 
ministerial  and  strictly  limited  to  the  subor 
dinate  functions  belonging  to  their  office.  Theii 
right  to  bestow  any  blessing  on  their  own 
authority  is  plainly  denied  (Comtitut.  Apost.  viii. 
28,  46).    [Bknediction  ;  Dominus  Vobiscum.]  ' 

f.  From  their  bearing  the  chairs  of  priests 
and  bishops  (iv.  Cone.  Brag.  Proem,  c.  5),  it 
would  appear  that  in  some  churches  they  were 
expected  to  perform  duties  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  their  ofl^ce.  But  their 
general  tendency  appears  to  have  been  either 
to  claim  functions  which  did  not  belong  to 
them  (i.  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  1.5;  Cone.  Quinisext.  c. 
16),  or  to  assume  a  precedence  which  may  in- 
dicate that  they  were  in  some  cases  superior  to 
the  priests  in  wealth  or  social  position.  Thus 
they  are  rebuked  for  administering  in  some 
churches  the  Eucharist  to  priests  and  partaking 
of  it  eA'en  before  bishops  and  presuming  to  sit 
among  the  priests  (i.  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18);  for  their 
pride  in  sitting  in  the  first  choir  and  compelling 
priests  to  take  their  places  in  the  second  (iv.  Cone. 
Tolet.  c.  39) ;  for  claiming  precedence  at  coun- 
.cils  of  presbyters  when  they  held  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  (^Cone,  (Quinisext.  c,  7) ;  for  exciting 
seditions  against  the  bishop  (Constitut.  Apust. 
ii.  32) ;  for  bestowing  the  benediction  at  private 
banquets  in  presence  of  priests  (Hieron.  Ep.  85 
ad  Evang.)  •  and  for  esteeming  themselves,  on 
account  of  their  superior  wealth,  as  of  higher 
dignity  than  the  priests  (Idem  Comm.  in  Ezek. 
xlviii.). 

7).  Deacons  were  strictly  limited  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  to  the  parishes  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  there  are  many  decrees  of 
councils  forbidding  them  to  wander  elsewhere 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  (^Canones 
Apost.  c.  12;  i.  Cone.  Nic.  c.  15;  Cone.  Quini- 
sext. c.  17;  1.  Arelat.  c,  21;  ii.  Braear.  c.  34; 
Agath.  c.  52). 

IV.  Promotion  to  a  Jtigher  order.  —  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  in  the  earliest  ages  ad- 
mission to  the  diaconate  implied,  or  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to,  advancement  to  the 
priesthood.  That  this  was  the  case  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy — 
oi  KaXus  SiaKovifaavTfs  $a6/xbu  eauTo7s  Ka\hv 
irepiiroiovvrai  (1  Tim.  iii.  13).  See  Dictionary 
OF  THE  Bible,  i.  417.  It  is  undoubtedly  true : — 
1.  That  in  later  times  ^aO/xhs  was  used  as  a  tech- 
nical term  denoting  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  office. 
So  it  was  said  of  Athanasius,  iraffav  r^u  rdp 
$a6fi6iv  aKoXovdiav  Sif^tKOwv  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
21),  and  in  that  sense  it  repeatedly  occurs  in 
the  decrees  of  councils  (Cone.  E/)h.  e.  6 
Chalcedon.  c.  29;  Quinisext.  c.  13).  2.  That  the 
elevation  of  deacons  to  the  priesthood  was  part  of 
the  system  of  the  church  in  after  years.  Thus  it 
was  ordered  that  deacons  who  maintained  com- 
munication with  their  wives  should  not  be  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  (i.  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  1), 
"ad  ulteriorem  gradum  non  ascendat "  (i.  Cone. 
Tur(jn.  2).  So,  in  the  Qu'tcstiancs,  the  priest  is 
spoken  of  a.s  being  ordained  from  among  the  dea- 
cons, "ex  diaconis  prcsbyterus  ov(\\u;dnr" (Qiuirst. 
Q.  101).  And  so  Jerome  argues  the  higher 
office  of  the  priesthood  from  the  fact  that 
the  diaconate  was  a  step  to  the  i)ri('stliood,  "ex 
diacono  ordinatur  presi)yter"  (Hieron.  /Cjiist. 
ad  Evang.).  But  many  deacons  appear  to  hare 
grown  old  and  died  without  promotion  to  th« 
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prieKtiioo'i  (Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  DLscip. 

i.  2,  c.  :{:J,  §'J)- 

V.  ^V>^/«?/«^s.  —  Concerning  the  dross  of  a 
deacon,  it  was  ordained  that  when  engacjed  in 
the  services  of  the  altar  their  apparel  should 
not  be  too  flowing,  with  a  view  to  the  ready 
performance  of  their  duties,  for  they  are  like 
sailors  ana  boatswains  (toix^^PX*"^)  '"  ^  *^'P 
{Const itut.  Apost.  ii.  57).  They  were  to  wear 
a  plain  stole,  "  orarium,"  unadorned  with  gold 
or  colours,  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  right  being 
left  free,  to  typify  the  expedition  with  which 
they  were  to  discliars^e  their  sacred  functions  (iv. 
Cone.  Tnlct.  c.  4i»).  The  manner  of  wearing  the 
stole  distinguished  tliera  from  the  priests;  the 
stole  itself  was  the  mark  of  their  office,  since  the 
inferior  clergy  were  expressly  forbidden  to  wear 
it  {Coiic.  Lioil.  0.  22,  2.'^.  Due  care  was  to 
be  taken  that  this  distinctive  portion  of  the 
dress  was  clearly  seen,  "  non  licet  diacono  velo 
vel  palhi  scapulas  suas  iuvolvi  "  (^Conc.  Autiss. 
c.  1.'}),  In  another  decree  notice  is  taken  of  cer- 
tain deacons  who  were  accustomed  to  wear  their 
stoles  hidden  beneath  their  albs,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  subdeacon's,  and  they  are  ordered  to 
display  it  openly  for  the  future  on  the  shoulder 
(i.  CoH'-.  lirtc.  c.  9).  Those  who  had  been  tem- 
porarily deposed  for  any  ofl'ence  were  presented 
on  their  reconciliation  with  an  alb  and  a  stole,  as 
6ymbr)ls  of  their  restoration  to  their  office 
(iv.  Con\  Tolet.  c.  28).  It  was  to  the  stole  that 
St.  Chi-ysostom  alluded  when  he  saw  a  vision  of 
the  wings  of  ministering  angels  in  the  fine  linen 
that  floated  over  the  left  shoulders  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  altar  (rats  XctttoTj 
6(i6vais  Ta7s  iir\  twv  apiCTTCpuv  &ixo}t>  Hfiuevais  ; 
Chrysost.  //o,n.  in  Fil.  Prodi].').  [Stolk.]  The 
alb  was  to  be  worn  only  at  the  time  of  ministering 
at  the  altar,  or  reading  the  Gospels — "  Diaconus 
tempore  oblationis  tantum  vel  lectionis  albl 
utatur"  (iv.  C'inc.  Cirthag.  41  ]  Cone.  Narbon. 
c.  12),  or  when  performing  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
con at  the  opening  of  councils  (iv.  Cone.  Tolet. 
c.  4).  Anil  this  renders  m(^re  emphatic  a  robuke 
administered  to  certain  priests  and  bishops  wi>o 
were  accustomed  on  great  festivals  to  be  borne 
on  chairs  or  litters  by  deacons  in  albs — "  albatis 
diaconibiis  "  (iv.  Cone.  Brae.  Proem.  &c.  c.  5). 
They  also  wore  a  Dalmatic  (which  see). 

VI.  Number  of  Deacons.  —  The  number  of 
deacons  allotted  to  each  church  appears  to  have 
varieil.  The  council  of  Neocaesarea  (c.  15)  or- 
dained that  there  should  be  seven  deacons  and 
no  more  in  every  city,  however  large,  since  that 
number  had  been  ordained  by  the  apostles  (comp. 
Cone.  Q'linis'it.  c.  10),  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  normal  number  in  many  churches 
(^Constitiif.  Ai'ost.  viii.  cc.  4,  48  ;  Euseb.  //.  E. 
vi.  4.S ;  Hilary,  Comm.in  1  Tim.  iii.  8).  But 
the  later  practice  appears  to  have  been  as  stated 
by  Sozonieu,  that  the  church  of  Kome  retained 
the  number  of  seven  deacons,  as  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  but  that  other  churches  acted 
according  to  their  own  convenience- (Soa.  //.  E. 
vii.  19).  The  number  of  deacons  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  small;  for  St. 
Jerome  states  that  deacons  derived  a  dignity  not 
belonging  to  their  otlice  from  their  j)aucity  in 
uumlter — "  Diaconos  paucitas  houorabiles,  pres- 
.bvteroa  turba  facit  contemtibiles "  (Epist.  ad 
jtvang.). 

VII.  Age.  —  The  age  at  which  deacons  were 


allowed  to  be  ordained  was  univers»ally  fixed  at 
twenty-five  (iii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  4  ;  Cm:.  Agath. 
c.  16;  Cone.  Quinisext.  c.  14;  iv.  Cone.  Tolet. 
c.  20;  iii.  Com\  Aurd.  c.  6);  but  Thomassin 
relates  that  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  would 
not  permit  any  deacon  to  be  ordained  in  his 
diocese  who  was  undei  the  age  of  thiity,  and 
who  had  not  read  four  times  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (^Vet.  ct  Nov.  Eecl. 
Discip.  ii.  1,  c.  89,  §  8). 

VIII.  Jurisdictvm  over. — A  deacon  could  only 
be  judged  by  three  bishops  (i.  Cone.  Cart'i.  c.  11  ; 
ii.  Cone.  Cirth.  c.  10,  but  liruns  gives  a  different 
reading  of  this  canon)  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
his  own  diocesan  (iii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  S).  See 
DliOKADATION,  p.  542. 

IX.  Diaconus  in  Monasteries.  In  monasteries 
the  name  of  deacon  was  sometimes  given  to  those 
who  discharged  the  office  of  steward  and  almoner 
— "  oeconorai  et  dispensatoris  "  [Oecxjnoml's] 
(Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  iii.  2,  c.  3, 
§4;  3,  c.  29,  §23.)  [P.O.] 

X.  Cardinal  Deieon. — A  cardinal  deacon  (dui- 
conus  eardinalis)  was  in  ancient  times  a  deacon 
who  was  permanently  attached  (incardinatur) 
to  a  particular  church  (Gregory  the  Great,  Epit>t. 
V.  2  ;  see  Cardinal,  p.  289). 

The  name  cardinal  seems  also  to  have  been 
given  to  the  deacon  to  whom  seniority  or  pre- 
eminence among  his  fellows  had  been  assigned  by 
competent  authority.  So  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  Liberatus,  a  deacon  at  Cagliari  (Kpist. 
i.  81),  warns  him  not  to  set  himself  above  the 
other  dencon.s,  unless  he  had  been  made  cardinal 
by  the  bishop.  Under  Charlemagne  a  crirdinal 
deacon  of  the  city  of  Rome  (diaconus  in  cardine 
constitutus  in  urbe  Roma)  is  mentioned  with 
special  distinction  (^Cijntula,  anni  806,  c.  23, 
p.  458*,  Baluze  ;  and  Cipitularium,  i.  c.  133, 
p.  728). 

XI.  A  deacon  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  seven 
Region'8  into  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  eccle- 
siastically divided;  these  were  called  Regionary 
Deacons  (diaconi  regionarii).  The  acolytes  of  each 
region  were  under  the  authority  of  the  regionary 
deacon  (Mabillon,  Cum.  Pracv.  in  Ord.  Horn.  p. 
xix.). 

XII.  Stationary  Deacons  were  those  who  mini-* 
stered  to  the  pof)e  on  his  going  to  any  StatioW 
where  an  office  was  to  be  said. 

XIII.  Diacmi  Tcstimonvjlcs  wove  those  deacon* 
who  always  lived  with  and  accompanied  a  bishop, 
for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  (ii.  Cone.  Tttron, 
c.  12).     See  SvNCKLLr.s.  [C] 

DEACONESS  (v  Slolkovos,  iiaKSfiaa-a,  Dich 
conis<(j,  Di<irona.)  I.  An  order  of  women  in  the 
Primitive  Church  who  appear  to  have  undertake! 
duties  in  reference  to  their  own  sex  analogous  t« 
those  performed  by  the  deacons  among  men.  Their 
office  was  probably  ren  lere  I  mor«  necessary  by 
the  strict  seclusion  which  was  observed  br  th* 
female  sex  in  Greece,  and  in  many  Oriental 
countries.  The  won!  itself  is  only  once  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  place  in  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  Phoebe  as  SiaKoyos  rris  iKK\ri- 
alas  (Horn.  xvi.  1);  but  it  was  usually  supposed 
by  ancient  commentators  that  the  "women 
nientioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the  p.assage  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  qualifications  of  a  deacon 
(1  Tim.  iii.  11)  were  really  deaconesses,  whether, 
as  the  A.V.  assumes,  wives  of  deacons  rChry«3«t, 
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Theophykct,  Theodoret,  Oecumcn.,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loco),  or  women-deacons 
(Lightf'oot,  Essay  on  Christian  Ministry  in  Co/nin. 
on  Fhilippians,  p.  189). 

II.  Qiutlifications  for  the  Diaconate. —  It  has 
been  thought  that  these  deaconesses  were  widows 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  that  no  widow 
should  be  taken  into  the  number  under  sixty 
years  of  age  (1  Tim.  v.  9,  cf.  Thomass.  Vet.  et 
l\oc.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  50,  n.  10;  Hooker, 
Ecd.  Pol.  V.  c.  78,  §  11).  But  it  does  not  appear 
certain  that  St.  Paul  is  in  this  place  speaking  of 
deaconesses  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loco). 
And  it  appears  certain  that  virgins  were  admitted 
to  the  office.  Thus  Pliny  speaks,  in  his  epistle 
to  Trajan,  of  two  handmaidens  (ancillae)  whom 
the  Christians  called  *'  ministrae."  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (vi.  17)  say  that  the  deaconess  should 
be  a  chaste  virgin  (rrapBevos  ayvi])  or  else  a 
widow  (cf.  Just.  Novell,  vi.  6).  The  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  12)  speaks  of  widows  and  conse- 
crated virgins  (sanctimoniales)  who  are  selected 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  deaconesses.  Epipha- 
nius  gives  three  classes  from  whom  they  ai"e  to 
be  chosen,  the  virgins,  the  widows  of  one  husband, 
and  those  who  lived  in  continence  with  one  hus- 
band (Expositio  Fidei,  n.  21).  The  council  in 
Trullo  also  provides  that  the  wife  of  a  bishop 
who  has  retired  into  a  convent  on  the  consecra- 
tion of  her  husband  may,  if  found  fit  for  the 
office,  be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  {Cone.  Quini- 
sext.  c.  48).  Gregory  Nyssen  (  Vita  Macrinae) 
speaks  of  his  sister  Macrina,  ^nd  of  one  Lampadia, 
as  being  virgins  and  deaconesses.  Sozomen  (^H.  E. 
viii.  2.'-{)  speaks  of  a  noble  virgin  named  Nicarete 
whom  Chrysostom  urged  without  effect  to  become 
a  deaconess  ;  and  of  one  Ojympias,  a  young  widow, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  same  office  (/rf.  viii.  9). 
Thus  it  seems  evident  that  the  deaconesses 
cannot  be  absolutely  identified  either  with  the 
widows  or  the  virgins  of  the  early  church,  but 
were  probably  chosen  from  these  orders  as  occasion 
served.  It  would  even  appear  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  married  women  were  admitted. 

The  age  at  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
their  ofTice  was  strictly  defined.  Tertullian  {De 
Vel.  Virg.  c.  9)  lays  it  down  that  they  should 
be  60  years  of  age,  widows  of  one  husband,  and 
mothers,  that  their  own  experience  may  enable 
them  to  give  sympathetic  help  to  others  (com- 
pare Basil,  Epist.  Canon,  c.  24  and  Jerome,  Ep. 
ad  Sulvi'in,).  Tlie  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  lb) 
fixes  it  at  40,  and  says  they  are  to  be  chosen 
after  strict  enquiry,  giving  as  a  reason  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  grace  of  God,  if  any,  after 
having  undertaken  this  service,  should  marry. 
The  council  in  Trullo  (cc.  14,  40)  also  assigned 
the  age  of  40  for  the  admission  of  a  deaconess, 
and  60  for  that  of  a  widow,  grounding  the  latter 
rule  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.  9),  thus 
proving  con'.liisively  that,  in  their  opinion,  he 
waa  nrjt  itpeaking  iu  this  place  of  deaconesses. 
Theodosius  issued  a  decree  that  no  woman  should 
beadmitte<i  to  the  diaconate  till  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  GO,  and  borne  children  (Soz.  //.  E.  vii. 
16).  JuHtiuian's  l^-gislation  fixed  the  age  of 
admiasion  at  40  (Novell.  12;J  c.  l.'J)  or  .50  (/(/.  vi. 
6).  ThomaMin  thinks  that  only  the  canons 
which  relate  to  women  of  GO  years  of  age  refer 
to  deaconetmeji,  and  the  others  apply  to  widows 
who  have  merely  takeo  the  vow  of  continoDce. 


But  he  is  obliged  to  own  that  he  is  maintaining 
this  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  ( Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  52,  §  3,  4).  Yet  much 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  bishops.  Olym- 
pias  is  described  as  a  young. widow,  and  Tertul- 
lian (De  Vel.  Virg.  c.  9)  expresses  great  indigna- 
tion at  a  case,  with  which  he  says  he  was  him- 
self acquainted,  in  which  a  virgin  under  20  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  widows  "  in  viduatu," 
under  which  term  the  context  proves  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  diaconate. 

From  the  passages  already  quoted  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  always  required  that,  if  widows, 
deaconesses  should  only  have  been  once  married. 
This  was  pi-obably  in  obedience  to  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul,  "  the  wife  of  one  man  "  (1  Tim.  v. 
9).  Other  names  of  female  servants  of  the 
Church  are,  Trpen-jSurtSes,  women-elders,  and  irpe- 
rrfivTfpai,  aged  women.  In  the  N  T.  the  words 
appear  identical  in  meaning  (cf.  1  Tim.  v.  2,  and 
Titus  ii.  3).  But  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(ii.  28),  the  irpetrfivrepai,  the  poorer  of  whom 
were  to  be  invited  more  frequently  to  the  Agapae, 
are  clearly  different  from  the  TrpeafivriScs  who, 
as  ministers  of  the  church,  are  allotted  a  definite 
share  of  the  first-fruits  then  offered,  while  the 
same  proportion  of  the  "  eulogiae "  is  allotted 
in  another  place  to  those  who  are  there  called 
deaconesses  (SiaKoviairais,  Ibid.  viii.  c.  31).  Epi- 
phanius  appears  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  when  he  says  that  the  deaconesses  were 
called  widows  (^Tj/^as),  but  the  elder  of  them 
(ras  in  ypaorepas)  were  called  irpeafivTiSas^ 
and  notes  carefully  that  the  word  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  designates  women  -  presbyters 
(irpea-fivTepiSas)  (Epiph.  Ilaer.  79,  cap.  4,  cf. 
Cone.  Lnod.  c.  11). 

Probably  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  virgins 
qualified  for  the  office,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deaconesses  were  in  a  great  measure  chosen 
from  among  the  widows.  And  thus  they  were 
often  called  x'^P^'h  although  '^iistinct  from  the 
general  body  of  widow.*  belonging  to  the  Church. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  in  the  passage  ali'eady  quoted, 
speaks  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  {SiaKOPicro'iay 
rayfxa)  who  are  called  widows.  So  there  is  a 
canon  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  widows 
whom  they  call  deaconesses,  "  Viduarum  conse- 
cratio  quas  diaconas  vocitant  "  (Cone.  Epaon.  c. 
21)  ;  and  Basil  speaks  of  a  widow  who  has  been 
taken  into  the  number  of  widows,  that  is,  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  into  the  diaconate  (Basil, 
Ef).  Can.  c.  3).  Under  this  term  were  included 
all  deaconesses,  whether  they  were  widows  or 
not.  So  Ignatius  s{)eaks  of  the  virgins  who 
were  called  widows,  tos  irapQfuovs  tcls  Keyofihas 
X^po-^  {^d  S'/nyrn.  c.  13).  So  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  may  have  meant  those  living  with- 
out a  husband,  whether  in  widowhood,  or  under 
a  vow  of  continence  (see  Jacobson  in  I  jco), 

III.  Duties  of  Ded'  onesses. — The  duties  of  the 
deaconesses  were  various.  The  most  important 
related  to  the  a<iministration  of  V)ai)tism  to 
women  [Baptism,  p.  IGO].  Thus  the  4th  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (c.  12)  speaks  of  them  as  widows 
or  virgins  selected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  b;ij)tism  of  women,  and  who  therefoie  must 
be  qualified  to  assist  the  unlearned  candidales 
how  to  answor  the  interrogatories  in  the  bapti»- 
mal  office,  and  how  to  live  after  baptism,  Epi- 
phanius says  that  the  order  was  instituted  to 
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assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  that  all  things 
might  be  done  with  proper  decency  (/A/er.  79, 
cap,  3).  In  the  Apost>lic  Contitutions  (iii. 
15,  16)  it  is  said  that  the  deaconess  (r^v  Std- 
Kovoy)  was  to  be  chosen  for  ministering  to 
women,  because  it  was  impossible  to  send  a 
deacon  into  many  houses  on  account  of  the  un- 
believers. At  the  baptism  of  women  the  dea- 
conesses were  to  administer  the  chrism  before 
bai)tism,  and  to  undertake  all  the  necessary 
•rrangements  for  the  women,  as  the  deacon  did 
lor  the  men.  No  woman  was  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  the  bishop  or  deacon  except  through 
the  deaconess  (Pu'l.  ii.  c.  26).  They  were  also 
to  receive  women  who  were  strangers,  and  allot 
them  their  places  in  the  church  (/bid.  ii.  c.  58), 
and  to  stand  at  the  door  of  that  part  of  the 
church  which  was  allotted  to  women  (I'n'd.  ii. 
c.  57).  Thus  the  Pseudo-Ignatius  (Ad  Antioch. 
c.  12)  speaks  of  the  deaconesses  who  kept  the 
doors  of  the  church.  They  were  to  attend  to 
the  women  wiio  were  sick  or  in  affliction  as  the 
deacon  did  to  the  men  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii.  19), 
and  in  time  of  persecution  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  prison  (Cotel.  Annot.  in  Constit. 
Apost.  iii.  '5,  quoting  from  Lucian  and  Libanius). 
They  were  to  exercise  some  supervision  over 
the  general  body  of  widows,  who  were  to  be 
obedient  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
further  to  the  deaconesses  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii. 
c.  7).  They  also  probably  had  authority  over 
the  virgins.  Thus  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  the  life 
of  Macriua,  says  that  Lampadia  was  set  over  the 
body  of  virgins  in  the  diaconate.  But  the  latter 
dffice  appears  to  have  been  separable  from  the 
diaconate.  Sozomen  says  that  Nicarete  refused 
either  to  become  a  deaconess,  or  to  preside  over 
the  virgins  of  the  Church,  as  if  she  might  have 
accepted  the  one  position  without  the  other 
(Soz.  //.  E.  viii.  c.  23). 

IV.  Rank  and  I'rkilcges. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  deaconesses  were  considered  to  be  an 
order  in  the  Church.  Nectarius  is  said  to  have 
ordained  Olympias  to  the  diaconate,  ii6.Kovov 
iXf^por6vr)<T(  (Soz.  //.  E.  viii,  9),  and  the  same 
woi'd  is  used  in  the  decrees  of  the  councils  in 
Trullo  (cc.  14,  40),  and  Chalcedon  (c.  15).  Epi- 
phanius  speaks  of  them  as  an  order,  rdyfia,  in 
the  Church  (Hacr.  79,  cap.  3);  and  they 
were  to  receive  the  consecrated  elements  imme- 
diately after  the  male  clergy,  taking  precedence 
of  the  widows  and  virgins,  and  the  lay  people 
(Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  c.  13).  Their  ministry  is 
laid  to  be  dependent  upon  that  of  the  deacons 
([hid.  ii.  c.  26).  A  form  of  ordination  by  the 
bishop  is  also  given  in  which  the  words  iirtd-qfffis 
Toy  x*^P°-^y  which  express  the  act  of  ordination, 
are  the  same  as  those  emi)loyed  in  the  office  for 
the  ordination  of  deacons,  which  the  whole  form 
greatly  reKeml>l«?s  (f'>id.  viii.  19,  20). 

Thoinassin  understands  deaconesses  to  be  meant 
in  a  decr»»e  of  the  2ud  council  of  Carthage  (c, 
3),  which  forbids  a  virgin  to  be  consecrated  by 
a  presbyter,  "  puellarum  consecratio  a  prosbvtero 
non  Hat"  (ii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  3),  or,  as  moditied 
by  the  3rd  council  (r.  36),  without  the  con.seDt 
of  the  bishop  (  Vet.  ct  Sov.  Ercl.  Discip.  \.  1.  3, 
C.  50,  §11,  12). 

There  is  however  a  somewhat  remarkable  pas- 
Mgc  in  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which, 
after  speaking  of  the  I'aulianist  cK-rgy  who 
were  to  be  reordaiued   on   their  admisaiuu  to  the 


Catholic  Church,  goes  on  to  gay  that  the  dea- 
conesses who  had  a.<isumed  that  office,  or  habit, 
since  they  ha<l  no  imposition  of  hands,  could  only 
be  reckoned  among  the  laity  (1  Cone.  Aic.  c. 
19).  B'lt  this  appears  simply  to  refer  to  cer- 
tain women  among  the  Paulianists  who  had 
assumed  the  habit  or  office  of  deaconess  without 
imposition  of  hands,  and  who  therefore  could 
not  be  reordained  but  simply  reckoned  among 
the  laity  (of.  Thomassin  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eo  I.  Disctp. 
i.  1.  3,  c.  50,  §  12).  Indeed  the  same  canon 
speaks  of  deaconesses  as  among  the  clergy  (iv 
r<f  Kav6vi)  and  to  be  received  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  clearly  making  a  distinction  between 
those  among  the  Paulianists  who  had  been  regu- 
larly ordained,  and  those  who  had  assumed  the 
office  without  ordination.  But  the  reading  is 
doubtful  (see  Bruns,  Canones,  i.  19),  though 
Thomassin,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  accepts  it 
without  question  as  authentic. 

The  ordination,  however,  was  expressly  under- 
stood to  confer  no  sacerdotal  functions  of  any 
kind.  The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  100) 
expressly  orders  that  no  woman  should  venture 
to  baptize.  It  appears  that  certain  sects  of  the 
Montanists  ordained  women  as  priests  and  even 
as  bishops.  In  opposition  to  these  K])iphanius, 
while  speaking  of  them  as  an  order  in  the  Church, 
asserts  that  they  were  women-elders,  but  not 
priestesses  in  any  sense  (irpfnfivrfpihai  ^Ifpiaaas), 
and  that  their  mission  was  not  to  interfere  in 
anyway  with  the  functions  allotted  to  the  prieste 
(ifpaTfv(iv),  but  simply  to  perform  certain  offices 
in  the  care  of  women  (Epiph.  Haer.  79,  cap. 
3).  Tcrtullian  also  says  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church,  nor  to  baptize, 
nor  to  make  the  oblation  (ollerre),  nor  disctuirge 
any  of  the  offices  allotted  to  men  (virile  munus) 
(Tert.  de  Vel.  Virg.  c.  9),  and  is  indignant  at 
the  forwardness  of  women  who  take  upon  them- 
selyes  to  teach  and  to  baptize  contrary  to  the 
express  command  of  the  Apostle  (Id.  De  Ihiptis. 
c.  17).  The  Constitutions  (iii.  9)  emphatically 
deny  the  right  of  women  to  baptize,  asserting 
that  priestesses  are  ordained  for  female  deities, 
and  are  a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  institution; 
and  that  if  Our  Lord  had  wished  them  to  baptize, 
he  would  himself  have  been  bai)tized  by  his  own 
mother  rather  than  by  John  the  Baptist.  The 
latter  argument  is  also  used  by  Kpiphanius,  who 
says  that  if  Our  Lord  had  ordered  women  to 
exercise  any  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
he  woulii  first  have  given  that  olfice  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (f/aer.  79,  cap.  3). 

V.  Celibacy. — It  is  evident  that  the  ordination 
of  deaconesses  included  a  vow  of  celibacy.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  15)  pronounces  an 
anathema  against  those  who  should  marry  after 
having  been  orduined  to  the  diaconate.  And  .Ui.<t- 
tinian's  legislation  ordered  that  those  who  married 
should  be  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  projwrty  and 
capital  puni>hment  (.\otell.  vi.  6). 

VI.  I>i.sroittinu-tn>e. — It  is  probable  that  this 
occasiotied  the  discontinuance  of  the  order.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  lust  long.  The  council  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  320,  forbade  the  appointmeut  of  any  ot 
those  who  were  calle<l  -wpfirfiimits  (Cunc.  Land. 
c.  11>  The  1st  council  of  Orange  (c.  26),  A.D. 
441,  simjdy  forbids  the  oi-dinatit)n  of  any  dea- 
con«;!is  whatever;  and  again,  "  Viduarum  con»e- 
cratiom-m  quas  dia<;on.is  vocitani  ab  omni  rogioM 
nobtra  penitus  abrogamus"  (Cone.  Ep-ion.  c.  2l)i 
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The  2nd  oounci.  of  Orleans  (cc.  17,  18)  decrees 
that  deaconesses  who  had  married  were  to  be 
excoramunicated  unless  they  renounced  their 
■^usbands,  but  none  in  future  were  to  be  ordained 
on  iccount  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  certain 
"comm*  ntaries  which  appear  under  the  name  of  Je- 
rome, the  order  was  quite  extinct  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  only  known  by  report  as  existing  in 
the  East.  Thus  he  speaks  of  "those  whom  in 
fthe  East  they  call  deaconesses"  (Hieron.  Comm. 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  11),  and  "In  the  East  women 
deaconesses  (diaconissae  mulieres)  appear  to 
minister  to  their  own  sex  in  baptism  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word  "  (Id.  Comm.  Mom.  xvi.  1). 
Thomassin  thinks  that  the  order  was  extract  in 
the  Western  Church  in  the  10th  or  12tn  century 
(  Vet.  et  N.'V.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  49,  §  8),  but 
that  it  lingered  on  a  little  longer  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  though  only  in  convents  (/c/. 
i.  1.  3,  c.  47,  §  10). 

The  title  of  deaconesses  was  also  given  some- 
times to  the  wives  of  deacons  (ii.  Cone.  Turon.  c. 
19),  and  to  abbesses  of  convents  (Thomass.  Vet. 
et  Xov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  47,  §  10).   [P.  0.] 

DEAD,  Baptism  of  and  for  the. 

DEAD,  Communion  of  the. 

The  three  practices  thus  grouped  together  had 
a  common  origin  in  the  feeling  that  baptism  was 
an  indispensable  condition  of  salvation ;  that  for 
those  who  had  been  baptized  the  other  gi*eat 
sacrament  of  the  Chnrch  was  almost  as  essential ; 
that  it,  at  least,  brought  with  it  priceless  advan- 
tages to  the  receiver  when  he  entered  on  the 
unseen  world ;  that  it  was  the  viaticu/a  for  that 
last  journey.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  feeling 
and  its  results  is  seen  in  the  strange,  passing 
allusion  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  the 
^aiTTi^ofjifvoi  vTTfp  v^KpCov.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  fully  into 
the  exegesis  of  that  perplexing  passage.  The 
strange  contrast  which  its  apparent  meaning 
presented  to  the  received  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Church  made  the  interpreters  of  a  later 
period  anxious  to  find  a  way  of  escape,  and  from 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  downward  there 
have  been  those  who  have  seen  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  b<jdy  made  at  baptism.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  simply  a  non-natural  and  unte- 
nable interpretation.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  to  remember 
that  St.  Paul  simply  draws  from  the  practice  of 
which  they  bpeak  an  arrjumentum  ad  hominer.i, 
and  d<»es  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  sanction  the 
practice  itself.  However  startling  it  m.iy  seem 
that  a  feeling  so  gross  in  its  superstition  should 
spring  up  »o  soon,  we  have  to  remember  that  it 
was  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  "  sorrow  with- 
out hope  "  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  writing 
to  tlie  Thessalonians  (1  The.ss.  iv.  l.'J),  and  which 
spring  crut  of  the  belief  that  those  who  died 
Jx'fore  the  coming  of  the  Lord  were  shut  out 
from  all  jmrticipation  in  the  glory  of  the  king- 
dom. S*)  it  wa.s  at  Corinth  and,  it  may  be,  else- 
where. M«*n  were  fold  that  by  bajitism  they  were 
a^lrnitted  to  the  king<lom  of^iod;  that  it  was  the 
pledge  not  only  of  immortality  for  the  soul,  but 
of  resurrection  for  the  b<Kiy.  liut  what  would 
become  of  those  who,  though  they  ha<i  believed, 
W«re  cut  off  by  death  before  receiving  baptihm  ? 


His  answer  led  to  the  expedient  of  a  "  vicarium 
baptisma  "  (Tertull.  De  licsurr.  Carn.  c.  48,  Adii. 
Marcion.  v.  10),  to  which  the  usages  of  later 
Judaism  ofi'ered,  at  least,  some  remote  analogies 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hchr.  in  1  Cor.  xv.).  The 
practice  assumed  among  the  Ebionites  (Epiphan. 
Haeres.  30)  and  the  Marcionites  (Chrysost. 
Horn.  40  in  1  Cor.)  a  somewhat  dramatic  form. 
The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  beneath 
there  was  concealed  a  living  man.  The  question 
"  Wilt  thou  be  baptised  ? "  was  formally  put 
and  answered,  and  then  the  rite  was  performed 
on  the  living  as  the  proxy  for  the  dead.  There 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  practice  ever 
became  common  in  the  Church.  Its  adoption 
by  heretical  sects  probably  secured  its  con- 
demnation. But  the  feeling  had  showed  itself 
in  another  form  more  widely.  The  stronger 
the  feeling  that  baptism  conferred  what  could 
be  conferred  in  no  other  way,  the  more  men 
lamented  over  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition by  those  they  loved.  The  Church  allowed 
baptism  in  articido  mortis,  it  is  true,  even  where 
the  ordinary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  It 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  administered  by  a 
layman  or  even  by  a  woman.  But  still  death 
might  come  beforehand.  What  was  to  be  done 
then  ?  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  parallel  case 
of  the  baptized  man  dying  without  communion  ? 
In  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  for  some  centuries, 
we  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  administering  baptism  to  the  corpse.  It  is  for- 
bidden, it  is  true,  by  Councils,  but  the  locality 
and  date  of  the  Synods  that  prohibit  it,  are  sig- 
nificant as  showing  how  widely  spread  it  was. 
We  have  canons  against  it  and  against  the  ana- 
logous practice  of  placing  the  Eucharist  within 
the  lips  of  the  dead,  in  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397  c.  6)  ;  in  the  Council  in  Trullo 
at  Constantinople  (a.d.  692,  c.  83)  ;  in  that  of 
Auxerre  (a.d.  .^78,  c.  12)  ;  in  the  Canons  of  Boni- 
face, Bishop  of  Maintz  (Can.  20).  Gregory  of 
Na-jianzum  (Orat.  40)  utters* a  serious  warning 
against  it.  Even  when  the  better  sense  of  the 
Church  rejected  the  more  revolting  usage,  there 
was,  as  has  been  said  under  Burial,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  the  corresponding  usage,  hardly 
less  superstitious,  of  placing  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  to 
be  interred  with  him,  as  a  charm  against  the 
attacks  of  malignant  spirits.  The  practice  of 
the  baptism  of  the  dead  prevailed  most,  according 
to  one  writer,  among  the  Phrygian  followers  of 
Montanus  (Philastr.  /)c'  //aeres.  c.  2).    [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD,    FESTIVAL     OF    THE.      [All 
SouiiJ  Da  v.] 

DEAD,    PRAYER   FOR   THE.     [Canon 

OF   THE    LlTUKGY  :    MasS.] 

DEAD,  TREATMP:NT  OF.     [Burial  of 
thk  Dead,] 

DEAMBULATORIA.  DEAMBIILACRA, 

covered  pi^rticos  foi-  walking  in,  more  particu- 
larly those  surrounding  the  boily  of  a  chuich, 
d  iimhidittoria  ('i:i:iesiir'tin.  These  were  somm!- 
times  of  two  stories.  This  wa.s  the  case  in  the 
church  built  by  Con.stantine  over  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, which  18  described  by  Eusebius  (  Vil.  C  nut. 
lib.  iii.  c.  37)  as  having  two  poitico.s,  SittoI  errooJ, 
on  each  side  of  the  church,  correspomling  to  rne 
length  of  the  building,  with  upper  and  lower 
range*  of  pillars.    Cregory  Naziauzen  also  ^Urat. 
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19)  describes  the  church  erected  by  his'father  as 
naring  (ttooI  ii6po<poi.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia 
was  similarly  surrounded  with  porticos,  except 
towards  the  east,  on  which  side  they  were  usually 
wantinc;(Procop.  do  Aedif.  lib.  i.  c.  8,  lib.  v.  c.  6), 
3n(I  which  were  of  two  stories  towards  the  west 
(Ducange,  Constant inopoli's  Christictnn,  lib.  iii.  cc. 
16,  17).  The  "deambulatoria "  sometimes  con- 
tained altars  (Ducange  suh  roc).  The  term  is 
also  used  for  the  walks  of  a  cloister,  "  deambu- 
latoria claustroram."     [Cloister,]         [E.  V.] 

DEAN.    [Decanus.] 

DEATH,    REPRESENTATIONS    OF,— 

Though  symbolic  images  involving  the  thought  of 
death  are  by  no  means  rare  in  early  Christian  art, 
they  have  reference  almost  entirely  to  the  state 
of  death,  rather  than  the  process,  so  to  speak. 
They  point  to  the  condition  of  the  restored  .soul, 
rather  than  to  the  painful  separation  of  body 
and  soul.  Thus  the  thought  and  representa- 
tions of  death  are  generally  without  terror. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus  [Lazarus]  is  repeated 
(Bottari,  passim)  as  an  earnest  of  the  Lord's 
power  :  the  Resurrection  accompanies  the  Cru- 
cifixion in  early  art,  as  in  the  Laurentine  MS. 
Flowers  are  freely  used  to  decorate  tombs,  with 
little  change  from  their  Pagan  employment; 
and  the  bird  set  at  liberty,  the  palm-branch,  the 
car  or  chariot  at  rest,  and  the  ship  at  anchor 
(see  s.  vv.),  occur  the  two  first  passim,  the 
others  occasionally.  Herzog  (^lieal-Encyc,  s.  v. 
*'  Sinubilder  ")  states  that  the  skeleton  figure  of 
death,  in  its  retrospective  view,  pointing  to  the 
change  from  the  life  and  pleasure  of  this  world 
is  traceable  to  remains  of  Gnostic  symbols.  The 
writer  of  this  article  can  remember  no  earlier 
instance  of  it,  than  Giotto's  crowned  skeleton  at 
Assisi.  (See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Italian 
J\unters,  life  of  Giotto.)  Orgagna  and,  lastly, 
Holbein  bring  down  this  Gothic  grotesque  sym- 
bol of  the  visible  change,  and  outer  side  of  the 
subject,  to  modern  daj's. 

For  the  apparently  Pagan  Chariot  of  Death  in 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  see  Perret,  Cata- 
comhes,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pi.  72 ;  also  Bottari,  vol.  iii. 
219.  [R.St.  J.  T.] 

DEBTORS.  The  Jewish  law  in  reference  to 
debts  and  debtors,  and  to  the  redemption  of 
pledges,  is  very  peculiar.  That  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  mainly  founded  on  the  Roman, 
which,  originally  very  harsh  towards  debtors 
(see  Gibbon,  c.  xliv.,  &c.),  under  the  empire 
was  greatly  mitigated  in  their  favour.  Thus 
by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin 
(a.D.  294),  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the 
laws  do  not  sufler  freemen  to  be  compelled  to 
become  slav»'s  to  their  creditors  bv  reason  of 
their  debts  (Ox/c,  bk.  iv.  Tit.  ix.  1.  12V  Under 
the  older  law  there  had  already  been  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  debtor  the  expedient  of  the 
honornm  cessio,  something  between  our  bank- 
ruptcy, and  what  a  few  years  back  was  distin- 
guished from  it  as  insolvency  (see  Dig.  bk.  xlii. 
Tit.  iii.).  It  was  a  question  among  the  jurists 
whether,  if  a  man  had  once  given  up  all  his 
goo<ls  to  his  creditors,  any  alter  acquired  pro- 
perty of  his  was  subject  to  thrir  naiins.  Sabinus 
and  Cassius  would  have  him  free  {/'>id.  1.  4), 
thus  assimilating  him  to  the  tmuknipt.  Ulpian 
took  a  middle,  and  it  must  bo  Miia,  ;;n  unwise 
course,  holding   that   the    liability    dt-peuded   on 


the  quantum  of  the  subsequent  eamiLgs,  and 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  ]>ossession 
of  anything  left  or  given  to  him  by  way  ol 
charity  for  his  maintenance  {/bid.  1.  6).  Modes- 
tinus  also  held  the  liability  to  attach,  if  tlie  pro- 
perty were  sufficient  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
praetor  {/hid.  1.  7).  Under  the  Code,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Alexander  Severus  (a.D.  224),  the 
debtor  was  not  held  free  from  his  debt  till  the 
creditor  was  paid  in  full,  but  the  cess  o  honorum 
exempted  him  from  imprisonment  and  from  tor- 
ture (bk.  vii.  tit.  Ixxi.  11.  1,  8).  It  was  in  the 
option  of  the  creditors  to  allow  the  debtors  five 
years*  delay  instead  of  accepting  the  ce  sv),  such 
option  to  be  exercised,  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  debt,  so 
that  a  single  creditor  whose  claim  should  amount 
to  more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  others  had 
the  fate  of  the  debtor  in  his  hands  (1.  8 ;  Const, 
of  Justinian).  An  attempt  having  moreover 
been  made  to  make  the  cessio  compulsory  on  the 
debtor,  the  13oth  Novel  forbade  this. 

Debtors  were  under  the  Christian  emperors 
admitted  to  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches 
and  their  precincts,  Jews  only  excepted,  who  jire- 
tended  a  wish  to  become  converted  in  order  to 
frustrate  their  creditoi-s,  and  who  were  Lot  to 
be  admitted  until  they  had  paid  all  their  debts 
{Code,  bk.  i.  t.  xii.  1.  1  ff.),  although  the  public 
imposts  might  be  levied  within  the  churches 
themselves,  and  if  the  collectors  were  subjected 
to  violence  or  seditious  opj)osition,  the  defcnsores 
and  oeconomi  of  the  Church  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  fiscal  dues  not  collected  {Xo'et  17, 
c.  7);  but  otherwise  it  was  expressly  enacted  by 
a  constitution  of  the  Emj)eror  Leo,  A.D.  466  (bk. 
i.  t.  xii,  1.  G),  that  the  bishops  and  oeconomi 
were  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
persons  claiming  sanctuary. 

We  may  moreover  observe  in  the  60th  Novel  a 
law  forbidding  creditors  to  torment  their  dying 
debtors  or  their  families,  jdace  their  seals  upon 
the  property,  or  interfere  with  the  funeral,  under 
severe  penalties  (c.  i.);  and  in  the  llf)th  another 
which  forbade  the  pressing  by  creditors  of  the 
heirs,  parents,  children,  wives,  husbands,  agnates, 
cognates,  connexions  or  sureties  of  a  deceased 
debtor  within  nine  days  of  his  death,  the  delay 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  time  running  for  prescrip- 
tion nor  otherwise  to  prejudice  tiie  creiiitor 
(c.  v.).  The  i;54th  Novel  forbids  a  custom  which 
it  speaks  of  as  prevalent  in  various  places,  that 
of  detaining  a  debtor's  children  :us  pknlges.  or  as 
slaves  or  .servants  for  hire,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  debt,  damages  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  corporal  punishment  (c.  vii.).  As  to  debts 
due  to  bankers,  see  the  136th  Notely  and  7th 
J: diet  of  Justinian. 

Under  the  Ostrogothic  rule  in  Italy,  the 
Edict  of  Thei^loric  required  debtors  con  Icnined 
by  judicial  .sentence  to  pay  within  two  months, 
under  pain  of  the  s^ile  of  their  pleilges  (c.  124). 
Where,  however,  a  creditor  seiteii  the  g(Mvls  of 
one  who  was  not  under  ohligati«'n  to  him.  he  was 
to  pay  fourfold  the  value,  if  f  led  M-ithia  the 
year,  otherwi.se  simply  to  restore  the  amouDt 
.seized;  and  so  of  the  fruits  of  land  (c.  131). 
Under  the  Lombard  law,  on  the  contrary,  by 
practice  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  debtor  th« 
way  of  pledge  seems  to  reapf>ear,  although  the 
liability  is  confined  to  himself  and  his  ijnpfuttu, 
or  nearest  future  heir  {Laict  of  Jiotharis,  c.  14il^, 
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A.D.  638  or  643).  Little,  however,  is  found 
generally  in  the  barbaric  Codes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Church  occasion- 
ally int'ufering  either  by  spiritual  penalties,  or 
conversely  by  kindly  assistance  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, where  the  municipal  law  failed  to  take 
etiect  for  their  relief.  A  signal  instance  of  ec- 
clesiastical assistance  to  a  debtor  is  that  which 
*brms  the  subject  of  Augustine's  215th  or  268th 
tetter,  addr^s»ed  to  his  congregation,  to  which  he 
appealed  to  I'epay  Macedouius,  who  had  suffered 
by  his  kindness  to  one  Fascius,  a  debtor  who  had 
taken  sanctuary. 

An  Irish  Synod  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (450  or  456)  enacted  the  excommunication 
of  fraudulent  debtors,  as  if  they  were  heathens, 
till  they  paid  their  debts  (c.  20).  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Irish  canons,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  there  is  a  whole  book 
(ixxii.)  "of  debts  and  pledges,  and  usury,"  and 
another  (xxxiii.)  "  of  sureties  and  rates."  There 
is  however  no  reason  for  supposing  that  enact- 
ments like  this  ever  took  effect  beyond  the  limits 
of  Ireland. 

From  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (a.d. 
590-b'03)  we  obtain  some  glimpses  of  the  con- 
dition of  debtors  at  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  and  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Church 
towards  them.  Two  of  his  letters  (^Epistt.  ii.  56 
and  iii.  43)  ai-e  occupied  with  the  case  of  a  Syrian 
named  Cosmas,  a  poor  debtor,  whose  sons,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  were  detained  by  his  creditors 
as  pledges  for  his  debts,  and  Whom  he  was  anx- 
ious to  beneHt. 

Several  other  instances  to  the  same  effect  occur 
iQ  the  same  collection.  A  letter  (Fjnst.  v.  35) 
to  Secundinus,  bishop  of  Taormina,  is  written  in 
favour  of  one  Sincerus,  whose  wife  was  pressed 
to  pay  the  debts  of  her  late  father.  See  also 
Kpist.  vii.  pt.  2,  37  and  60.  Compare  Sanc- 
tuary ;  USURV.  [J.  M.  L.] 

DECALVATIO.  [Corporal  Punishments, 
p.  472.] 

DECAXATUS  =  1.  the  office  of  dean ;  2.  the 
district  of  a  rural  dean;  3.  sometimes  a  farm  or 
monastic  grange,  in  late  charters.    [A.  W.  H.] 

DECANIA,  the  district  under  a  Decanus 
[p.  53'J],  temp.  Car.  Calvi.  The  word  was  used 
iu  later  times  also  for  a  monastic  farm  or  grange 
(Du  Caiig-).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DECANICIUM  (AcKaviKiov).  The  Pas- 
toral SrAKF  borne  before  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
■tantiuople  on  solemn  occasions :  delivered  to 
him  in  the  first  instance  by  the  emperor  (Suicer's 
'J'fiesauniH,  s.v.).  Pancirolus  however  (  7' f<?sa-«rMs 
i.  85)  states  that  the  decanicium  (or  dicanitium) 
wa*  a  Hiiver  mace.  [C] 

DECANICUM,  Dfx;ania,  or  Decanica  (At- 

KaviKAv)^  an  eccI«,'Hia>jti<;ai  prison,  career  carumi- 
C'llis  or  (lerwrito  um  d  rnus,  a  j»lace  of  confine- 
ment in  which  criminous  clerks  were  incarcerated 
by  th«Mr  bi»fio|>s  and  other  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior*. The  word  is  derived  from  the  d<'c  mi,  the 
•ubordinaf*;  otIiciulB— the  ^a^iovx'n  or  lictors 
of  the  church — who  were  the  jailers,  liy  a 
false  etymf.loi(y  it  is  sometimes  written  iiKaviK/tv. 
Atother  form,  ^taKDuiKi'tv,  also  found,  niav  be 
jnntihed  by  the  fact  that  the  sacristy  and  other 
tonexed  ecclesiaatical  buildings  sometimes  nerved 


the  purpose  of  a  prison.  Cf.  the  letter  of  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  A.D.  731-741,  to  the  Emperor  Leo 
Isaurus,  in  which,  comparing  the  mercy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  with  the  severity  of  temporal 
rulers,  he  says  that  when  one  of  the  clergy  was 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  punishment,  instead  of 
hanging  or  beheading  him,  the  bishop  hung 
round  his  neck  the  gospels  and  the  cross,  and 
imprisoned  him  in  one  of  the  treasuries  or  dia- 
conica,  or  catechumena  of  the  church  (Labbe, 
Concil.  viii.  p.  25).  The  word  dccaaicum  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  early  times:  e.g.  in 
the  petition  of  Basil  the  deacon  to  the  Kniperor 
Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  cruel  indignities 
he  and  his  friends  had  been  subjected  to  at  the 
hands  of  Nestorius  (Acta  Concil.  Ephes.  pars  i. 
c.  30,  §  3  ct  passnn;  Labbe,  Concil.  iii.  425-431). 
"  They  had  been  stripped  and  beaten,  and  led 
off  half-naked  to  the  decanicum,  where  they  were 
detained  without  food,  and  again  beaten  by  the 
dec'ini." 

The  Decanica  are  named  among  the  buildings 
of  which  heretics  were  to  be  deprived,  in  a 
decree  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  {.Justin.  Cod. 
lib.  i.  tit.  V.  c.  3) ;  and  in  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian (Ixxix.  c.  3,  p.  211)  we  find  a  decree  ad- 
dressed to  Mennas,  Archbishop  of  Constantmople, 
ordering  that  officers  venturing  to  execute  a 
sentence  of  secular  courts  on  clerics  should  be 
imprisoned  in  the  so-called  decanica  (Kadfipye- 
aduxrau  iv  ro7s  Ka\ovfx4voi^  ^^Kav'iKois).  [E.  V.] 

DECANUS  (in  an  ecclesiastical  sense)  = 

I.  A  member  of  a  guild,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  interring  the  dead  [Copiatae]  :  reckoned 
among  clericihy  St.  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  the  Cod. 
Theodos.,  &c. ;  called  also  KoiriaTris  (Epiphanius), 

fossarius  (Pseudo-Jerom.,  De  VII.  Ord.  EccL), 
lecticarius  (Justinian,  Novel,  xliii.  Praef.),  col- 
leqiatus  (in  the  laws  of  Honorius,  &c.,  Justinian, 
Theodosius  the  Great),  decanus  (same  laws  ;  and 
Collect.  Constit.  Eccl.  in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Canon. 
p.  1243).  The  office  was  appa'Yently  instituted 
by  Constantino  at  Constantinople,  where  it  num- 
bered in  his  time  1100  members,  but  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  950 ;  but  then  again 
increased  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  also 
endowed  it  (Justinian,  Noiel.  xliii.  lix. ;  Cod.  lib. 
iv.  De  Sacrosanct.  Eccl.).  From  thence  it  spread 
to  "  other  populous  churches."  The  poor  were  to 
be  buried  by  its  members  gratuitously,  at  least 
where  it  was  endowed  {id.  Novel,  lix.).  The 
h^KavoX  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn. 
xiii.)  were  a  different,  and  a  civil,  body  of 
officials,  attached  to  the  emperor's  palace. 
(Bingham,  Du  Cange,  Meursius,  Suicer.) 

II.  A  presbyter  appointed  to  preside  as  the 
bishop's  deputy  over  a  division  of  his  diocese  : 
called  at  first  archij>resbyter  Thomassin,  1.  iii.  Q(S^ 
§  14;  Dansey,  p.  i.  §  2),  with  the  epithet  of  vica- 
jius  {('one.  J'uron.  II.  c.  19,  .\.D.  567;  Bruns's 
Canones,  ii.  229),  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
urban  archij)resbyter  or  prolDjiope,  and  succeed- 
ing under  that  name  to  some  of  the  Inactions  of 
the  older  chorepisci)j)us  :  origin. illy  in  t)i(!  (Church 
of  France  : — first  called  iJe-anns,  and  his  ilistrict 
Decanui, — (setting  aside  a  canon,  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  but 
really  of  the  d'tte  of  Charles  tlie  Great,  ace.  to 
Dansey,  and  two<iU'!stioniil)le  ranims  respectively 
of  Corn:.  Totet.  V.  A.D.  636,  and  V'll.  a. l».  616) — 
later   than  about  the  time  ai  Charles  the  Great 
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(see  Capit.  Car.  Calvi,  tit.  v.  §  3 ;  Cone.  Tohs. 
A.D.  843,  c.  3  ;  Hincmar,  0pp.  i.  738,  c.  A.D.  878) ; 
called  also  decanus  rur  lis  (e.fj.  in  Cone.  Trcver. 
A.D.  948,  c.  3),  migistcr  (by  HinciriMr,  v.  Cone. 
Gallic.  111.  (323),  dixanus  cpiscdpi  (when  intro- 
duced into  tnglaud,  a  htep  perhaps  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  the  civil  division  into  tithings, 
about  A.D.  10.'>'2,  in  Le/ij.  Ed'-.  Confess,  xxxi., 
and  see  Du  Cange,  and  Carpeutier's  Supplcin.  to 
Du  Cange),  deotnus  Christ icniurum  (in  a  charter 
of  A.D.  1U9'2,  ap.  Du  Cange),  and  commonly  after- 
wards dcc'jitus  Chrittianitdtis,  probably  as  having 
to  do  with  courts  Christian,  i.e.  with  the  bishop's 
courts.  The  developed  functions  of  the  oflice 
belong  to  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the 
present  work  relates.  In  Ireland,  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  court  became  mixed  up  with 
that  of  plebtnus,  or  rural  dean.  Beyond  the 
British  isles  and  Krance,  tiie  otHce  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed,  (l)ansoy,  I/orae  Dccanicae  Iiurales, 
2nd  edit.  18 14;   Du  Cange;  Spelman.) 

III.  Tiiechief  ollicor  of  a  cat  hed  r  a  l,c/ecan«.s  ecc/e- 
siae citthed'(dis,  as  distinguished  from  the  decaiius 
urbanus  and  rura//,s,  or  city  and  country  archpres- 
byters,  after  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  had  be- 
come a  separate  and  corporate  body  [CaNOMCi]. 
The  o(nce  so  entitled  dates  in  its  full  development 
only  from  the  lUth  or  11th  centuries,  Normandy 
aad  Norman  England  being  the  countries  where 
it  first  occurs,  Roucu  having  a  dean  in  the  10th 
century,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  1086, 
being  the  first  English  dean.  But  as  a  cathedral 
oificer,  the  decanus  dates  from  the  8th  century, 
when  he  is  found,  atter  the  monastic  pattern, 
as  subordinate  to  the  praepositus  or  provost,  who 
wa^  the  bishop's  vicegerent  as  head  of  the  ciiapter. 
The  arringement  still  survives,  after  a  fashion, 
in  the  relative  j)ositions  of  the  provost  or  head, 
and  ot'the  dean,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges. 
The  Council  of  Mayence,  A.D.  813,  substituted 
deans  for  provosts.  And  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
A.D.  817,  subordinated  the  provost  to  the  dean. 
A  series  of  provosts,  afterwards  mostly  con- 
verted into  deans — at  Canterbury  until  the  time 
of  Lanfranc,  at  Worcester  A.D.  872-972,  at  Ely 
A.D.  878,  at  Liclilield  A.D.  818-822,  at  Wells 
before  a.d.  1088,  at  Beverley  A.D.  1070,  at  se- 
veral ibreign  cathedrals,  and  in  some  English  col- 
legiate churches — is  given  by  Walcot  {Ca/hedrali  f, 
p.  38).  The  change  jirobably  arose  from  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  tlie  provosts  of  the 
spiritual  and  internal  direction  of  the  chapter, 
thr«)Ugh  their  attention  to  its  temporal  aud  ex- 
ternal concerns.  The  functions  of  the  dean  are 
laid  down,  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  A.D.  1212, 
as  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  (Wilk. 
Cone.  I.  535,  hM),  and  for  that  of  Lichfield 
A.D.  1194,  by  Bishop  Nonant  (i6.  497),  and  for 
that  of  Sarum,  as  adopted  by  Glasgow  (i'6.  741). 
But  the  otlice,  in  this  full  sense  of  the  title, 
belongs  to  a  period  long  subse(]ueat  to  the  date 
of  Charles  the  (Jreat. 

IV.  l)<Mns  of  Peculiars,  and  other  special  appli- 
cations of  the  title  of  ilean,  belong  also  to  a  like 
later  period.  As  does  likewise  the  deanery  of  the 
provinte  of  Canterbury,  attached  to  the  bishopric 
of  London.  (Tlioinassin  ;  Du  Cauge  ;  Walcot's 
ArchneoliKjy  and  C'lthedrnliii.)  [A.  W.  IL] 

V.  Jh'eihiis  Man  isliru.i. — Among  monks  the 
office  seems  to  have  existed  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
At  least  in  a  rudimentary  form,  from  almost 
th«    very    commeDcement    of   coeoobiti^m ;    in 


subordination  to  the  *  pater,*  •abbas,'  *hegn- 
menos'  or  '  archimandrita'  (Bingh.  /!*.).  The 
'deciinus'  was  dej-uted  by  him  to  superintend 
the  younger  brethren,  drilling  them  in  self- 
denial  and  encouraging  them  to  confess  to  him 
even  their  secret  thoughts  (Cassian,  Instit.  v. 
8,  9).  Especially  he  wxs  to  watch  over  the 
novices  just  emerging,  their  first  year  of  pro- 
bation being  j)ast,  from  the  '  xenodochium '  or 
strangers'  room  (i6.  7),  setting  them  an  example 
of  obedience  by  himself  obeying  the  *  praejwsitus  * 
even  in  things  impossible  (i';.  10).  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  'decanus'  as  having  charge  over 
ten  monks  (/>-■  Afor.  Eecl.  31);  Jerome,  over 
nine  ;  {Ep.  22  ad  Eustoc/i.).  The  'decanus'  was 
to  provide  for  the  temporal  necessities  of  hi» 
monks,  for  instance,  by  sending  out  to  them  the 
linen  under-garments ;  (cf.  Cass.  Instit.  iv.  10)  to 
watch  by  night  over  their  cells  ;  to  lead  them 
to  and  from  refection ;  to  assign  to  each  the 
allotted  task  ;  aud,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
hand  over  the  work  done  to  the  'oeconomus'  or 
steward,  who  was  to  make  a  monthly  report  of 
it  to  the  abbat  (.Jerome,  'b.  cf.  Bingh.  n.s.). 

The  great  monastic  legislator  of  M.  Casino 
adopted  cordially  this  important  feature  in  coe- 
nobitism,  prescribing  more  precisely  the  duties 
of  the  '  decanus,'  and  placing  him  next  in  rank 
to  the  'prior'  or  'praepositus.'  Indeed,  Benedict 
preferred  deans  to  priors  as  less  likely  to  collide 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  abbat  {lieg. 
e.  65  ;  cf.  Cunc.  Mogunt.  I.  81 C,  1 1).  All  monas- 
teries, except  the  very  smallest,  for  the  words 
'major  congregatio' are  taken  to  mean  any  number 
over  twenty  (Mart,  in  Leg.  S.  Beued.  17).  were 
to  have  deans,  one  for  ten  brethren.  He  was  to 
have  charge  of  his  'decania*  in  all  things,  with 
this  proviso,  "according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
abbat"  (/?<'//.  21).  He  wa.s  to  be  ai)pointed  not 
by  seniority,  '  per  ordinem,'  but  by  merit,  at  the 
choice  of  the  abbat,  or.  according  to  some  com- 
mentators, of  the  abbat  and  seniors  (»'».).  He 
was  to  hold  otfice  for  an  undefined  period,  one 
year  or  more  (Mart,  in  J\*e<j.  31-2),  in  fact, 
"quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,"  but  atter  three  ad- 
monitions was  to  be  deprived  {Jieg.  21).  He  was 
to  guard  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  monks 
under  his  care,  especially  the  dormitory  {Ji'y.  22  ; 
cf /»V</.  Mayist.  11);  and  to  hear  their  contessions 
{Beg'.  46). 

In  subsequent  adaptations  of  the  Benedictine 
Rule  the  otfice  of  Dean  is  defined  still  more  pre- 
cisely. By  the  rule  entitled  'Magistri,'  hi* 
badge  of  otfice  was  to  be  a  wand  '  virga,*  or 
rather  a  crook,  svmbolic  of  pastoral  duties  (/»V(/. 
Mag.  11,  cf.  Menard,  in  Cone.  /.'eg.  28,  2).  The 
same  rule  orders  two  deans  for  each  decade  of 
monks,  to  relieve  one  another,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  may  be  always  with  them  (•'>.).  They  were 
to  pre.side  at  table  in  the  refectory  («'.).  By 
the  rule  of  Kructuosus,  the  dean  is  to  keep  watch 
over  tjie  younger  monks,  even  in  minute  points  of 
deportment,  to  reeeive  their  most  secivt  confes- 
sions, and  to  delate  imjieoitent  otfeiidei*s  to  the 
abbat  or  prior  (7i*  g.  Fnict.  12).  By  the  council 
of  Aachen,  in  817,  the  eldest  in  rank  of  the 
deans  is  to  superintend  the  other  deans  {ConC- 
AifUisgr.  5.')). 

According  to  Menard  (m  Reg.  S.  Paicd.  21), 
the  practice  of  the  Ketormed  lienedictines  a.«s  to 
the  office  of  dean  has  varied  considerably.  With 
the  Ci.>«t«rciaD.s  it  has  been  unknown  (i''.).     With 
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the  monks  of  Clugni,  the  deans  ndministered  the 
temporalities  of  the  monastery,  being  the  '  vil- 
larum  provisores '  or  'sutlraganei  Prions'  (ib. 
cf.  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  s.v.).  With  the  monks 
of  M.  Casino,  the  dean  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  the  abbat  (cf.  Alteser.  Ascetic  ii.  9) ;  but  after- 
wards, the  original  institution  of  deans  was 
revived  (Menard,  ib.).  In  some  monasteries, 
according  to  Du  Cange  (Glossar.  s.v,),  there  was 
a  '  foris  decanus '  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  monastery,  outside  its  walls;  in  some  a  'de- 
canus operis '  or  '  operariorura  '  over  the  work- 
people ;  in  some,  the  tenants  under  the  monastery, 
*  villici  *  or  '  coloni '  were  called  '  decani.*  Hence 
the  *  decania '  or  '  decanatus '  came  to  mean 
sometimes  a  grange  belonging  to  a  monastery 
(ib  ^  In  nunneries  there  were  officials,  '  decanae,* 
corresponding  to  the  '  decani '  in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word,  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 

See,  also,  Haefteni  Digquisitiones  Monasticae 
III.  tract  vi.  disquis.  4,  Antverpiae,  1644.  Dic- 
tionnaire  du  Droit  Canoni'iue,  par  Durand  de 
Maillane,  Lyon,  1776,  1786. 

For  the  growth  and  development  of  the  office 
of  '  decanus  '  in  cathedral-monasteries  see  under 
Canonici.  [1.  G.  S.] 

DECIMAE.    [Tithes.] 

DECREE.    [Decretum.] 

DECRETAL.  As  has  been  observed  in  a 
previous  article  [Caxox  Law],  a  decretal  in  its 
strict  canonical  sense  is  an  authoritative  rescript 
of  a  pope,  in  reply  to  some  question  propounded 
to  him,  just  as  a  decree  is  an  ordinance  enacted 
by  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  but  not 
drawn  from  him  by  previous  inquiry.'  The 
very  word  thex'efore  implies  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion. Hence,  though  from  the  4th  century 
downwards  epistles  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are 
extant,'*  the  earlier  specimens  do  not  come  up  to 
the  full  canonical  idea  of  decretals,  inasmuch  as 
they  })Ossessed,  when  issued,  a  moral  weight 
rather  than  a  legislative  force.  They  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Gieseler : — "  Another  source  of  in- 
fluence to  the  Roman  bishops  was  the  custom  of 
referring  to  them  particularly,  as  the  head  of  the 
only  apostolic  Church  of  the  West,  all  questions 
concerning  the  apostolic  customs  and  doctrines, 
which  in  the  East  were  addressed  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  bishops  of  any  church  founded  by 
an  apostle.  This  gave  them  occasion  to  issue  a 
vast  number  of  didactic  letters  (epistolae  decre- 
tales),  which  soon  assumed  a  tone  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  West,  as  flowing  from  apostolic  tradition." 
(Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.,  Second  Period,  chapr  iii.) 

As  the  papal  power  became  firmly  established, 
•ach  epistles  acquired  more  and  more  force,  until 
at  length  they  occupied  the  position  tersely  ex- 
pressed  by   the   canonist   Lincellottus  in    later 


•  Decretal!  B  epistola  e>t,  quando  Pupa  ad  amsulta- 
tlflcnn  allctiJiiB  rfKfiondel  .  rIv^  wAuh,  »lve  de  c«n«ilio 
fratrurn. .  ,  .  Ix-crctum  f«t,  «)n<Kl  i'apa  do  contiilio  frutrum, 
nullA  coriHalteiione  fa(  tA,  sup<-r  aliqtifi  n-  «tatiilt,  et  in  re- 
•criptU  rwlcgit . .  .0»ii«tiiiiiio  ••mquMj  I'ap.i  prop'lo  motu 
**tuit,  el  in  n-M:ripll«  rfdi-git,  birir;  rorxiilio  tratriirn  et 
nulU  amBiiluilonc  ta  tA.— H.«,tlen:»la,  Aurea  tumma, 
Froctim.  14. 

•»  A«  regards  the  3rd  o-nfury,  nee  I'hilllpB,  p.  6,  and 
Bickell,  I.  35,  noU>.  Cornelius  U  the  only  Pope  of  whom 
•nj  letten  of  that  date  rcoiaiii. 


days — "  Decreta  Pontificum  Romj.norum  canoni- 
bus  conciliorum  pari  potestate  exaequantur " 
(lib.  i.  tit.  3).  Conversely,  also,  the  papal  power 
itself  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  development 
to  the  canonical  doctrine  of  decretals.  For  it 
was  the  collection  of  forged  decretals  put  forth 
by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  which  chiefly  persuaded 
the  world  that  the  popes  had  from  the  most 
primitive  times  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
authoritative  rescripts  ;  and  this  being  once  ad- 
mitted, it  followed  that  they  must  still  have 
power  to  act  in  a  like  manner.<=  Moreover,  the 
pretended  decretals  were  so  full  of  assertions  of 
the  papal  prerogatives,  that  when  they  were 
once  accepted  as  genuine  and  valid,  they  were  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  issue  of  any  sub- 
sequent document  of  the  same  sort,  however  ex- 
travagant. As  the  collection  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  did  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century,  it  lies  beyond  the  period  to  which 
the  present  work  is  confined.  But  some  notice 
of  it  is  required  on  many  grounds.  It  contains 
numerous  alleged  decretals  of  very  early  popes, 
the  spuriousness  of  which  must  be  pointed  out. 
It  gave  the  chief  support  to  the  canonical  idea 
of  a  "  Decretal,"  and  therefore  enables  us  to 
show  that  that  idea  in  its  full  development  is 
probably  later  than  800  a.d.  It  contains  several 
decretals  taken  from  the  older  collections  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  therefore 
gives  us  occasion  to  notice  that  the  idea  in 
question,  though  not  fully  matured,  was  not  un- 
known at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  be  con- 
venient therefore  briefly  to  indicate  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  work. 

It  commences  with  nearly  sixty  letters  of 
various  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  Clement  to  Mel- 
chiades.  These  are  all  fictitious,  and  are  all 
(according  to  Heinschius,  cxxxi.),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  letters  of  Clement  (which  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  more  ancient  forgeries),  the 
work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore. 

Then  follow  various  concilTar  decrees,  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  many  of 
which  are  unauthentic.  In  a  third  part  we  have 
again  decretals  of  popes  down  to  Gregory  II.  In 
this  series  the  first  that  is  genuine  is  that  of 
Siricius  to  Himerius  or  Eumerius,  Bishop  of  Tar- 
ragona.'' Among  those  that  follow,  some  are  to 
a  certain  extent  genuine,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been  taken,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  fi'om 
existing  records.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
either  the  invention  of  the  compiler,  or  have 
been  compounded  by  him  out  of  some  existing 
materials,  or,  lastly,  were  forgeries  found  ready 
to  his  hand.®  Everywhere,  however,  unwar- 
ranted alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  found, 


e  Th"!  work  is  ronslderf  d  by  Ileinsclilus  to  have  appeared 
betwe«  n  «47  and  853,  a.h.  It  has  l)ecn  uRual  to  trace  Ita 
oripin  to  the  provlnw  of  Muyncc,  but  Heinschius  atlrl- 
but<'8  it  U)  that  of  Rh'lms.  Iho  author  is  not  certainly 
known  (»ee  H<inKchiu8.  crvlii.  and  n  xxix.  et  seq.).  By 
v>xw  he  huK  lyen  lilfiitifl' d  with  Mf-nrdictiiH  Ivovita;  but, 
according  to  Heinschius,  he  only  availed  himself  of  tnaie- 
riaU  found  in  the  collection  of  iWTiedkiuR.    (MeinB.  cxiill.) 

<•  With  this  the  oiiti'iial  collection  of  Diooysiiis  Ix-gan. 

•  Milnian  malcea  .')9,  PhillipH  rifi,  false  decrees  in  thie 
part  of  ihi-  uork.  It  is  liuid  to  wiy  with  precision  how 
n)a?iy  of  the  forg'  ries  were  previouHly  in  existence.  On 
ihih  jxiiid  th<'  careful  unalyhU  in  the  prtfaceot  Hflnschlua 
khouhl  Ijc  tonsulied.  S  e  also  I'liillips,  p.  63,  Hickcll,  L 
35,  note.     It  la  iruiKMBlble  to  condcuae  the  rcHUlta 
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wholly  spurious  letters  being  apparently  mixed 
with  those  that  have  some  title  to  be  deemed 
authentic/  It  thus  appears  that  tlie  work  is  not 
a  pure,  unmixed  forgery.  It  rests  in  |)art  on 
older  collections.  These  are  the  Hispana  col- 
'.ectio,  the  so-called  Hadriano-Diimysian  collection 
(or  Codex  Iltdnanus),  and  some  other  works  of 
less  importance.  Of  these  some  account  has  been 
already  given  under  a  previous  head  [Canos 
Law],  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  re|>eat 
it  here.  As  there  mentioned,  the  work  of  Dio- 
nysius  (subsequently  sanctioned  by  Pope  Hadrian) 
was  the  first  which  place<l  the  papal  epistles  side 
by  side  with  the  decrees  of  Councils.  This  seems 
to  have  bf»en  the  important  stej).  From  this  time 
an  opening  was  given  to  contend  that  they  were 
on  a  par,  and  the  wide  circulation  which  the  work 
obtained  very  materially  assisted  the  pretensions 
founded  on  it.  Then  came  the  Spanish  collec- 
tion, which  yet  further  contributed  to  invest  the 
papal  ej)istles  with  a  legislative,  as  distinguished 
from  a  moral,  authority  in  the  Church.  It  car- 
ried on  the  series  further  than  Dionysius  had 
done;*  and  at  length,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
appearance  of  the  work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Isidore  to 
w^iom  the  Spanish  collection  is  attributed),  with 
its  crowd  of  rictitious  epi.stles  which  an  uncritical 
age  received  in  implicit  faith,  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  popes  the  greatest  weapon  which  they 
have  ever  wielded.  The  result  therefore  is  that 
previously  to  the  year  800  A.n.  the  foundations 
were  really  laid  for  the  superstructure  after- 
wards raised  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent work  that  that  superstructure  attained 
its  rast  proportions  and  jieculiar  character.  For 
the  forgeries  invented  by,  or  enshrined  in,  that 
work,  not  only  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
papal  ejnstles,  and  carried  them  back  to  pri- 
mitive times,  but  were  directly  framed  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  highest  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
genuine  e{)istles  which  could  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  many  of  the  later  jiapal  claims,  whereas 
the  fictitious  decretals  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
largest  pretensions.     It  was  for  this  reason  that 

'  As  an  indication  that  the  learned  of  all  communions 

are  eubsrantially  agretd  at  ti.e  pres<'nt  day  as  to  the  clia- 
ractT  of  tho  woik  as  a  wliolo,  it  may  not  be  ijnlnteresting 
U)  cite  thi'  following  summary  of  the  work  from  the  15<ni*- 
diciiiie  notes  to  the  HiiiHoLheca  Cavonica  ot  Ferrarl.->,  edit. 
IS'IS :  (stated  to  Je  puhli-htni  '  Siiperlorum  pi-rmissu  et 
privlleglo.")  UndiT  the  title  "Canoncs"  the  a>llettion 
of  P8»iido-I>idort'  Is  thus  si>okrii  of :— "Contiiiet  collectlo 
praoter  quinquairiiitu  Ciinonos  Apostoloruni  ex  HadriunA 
Collfction'-,  (•jii>tolii8  IJomanonim  PontiHcum  a  C'hmente 
asqu)>  ad  SllvcBtrimi,  <[iiarinti  omniinh  ijwe  Isldorus  auctor 
fuit,  exc»'|itis  duabiis  ('It-nii  litis  ad  Jarobum  Uteris;  turn 
canones  plnriimi  coiicilioniin,  in  quibiis  falsa  buU-tur  C«>n- 
stituiio  Cofistintinl  ad  8ilv,«trum;  p<«inmo  rontiticum 
litiTas  ab  ipxi  .Silve>tro  oil  tireponum  .M,  aliis  cum  »'pi- 
■tolls  ac  iiionimii-ntls,  quorum  (mpk  ex  ullis  (olhctionlbus 
sump  a  vera  «>«t  aKjiK  «•  rmana,  pra<  t«r  oplstolas  oqudb 
Ponlltkunk  Slrlcio  nut  )|iiiorum  ab  l^ldoro  contictaR,  ex- 
Cfptis  S.  r>uniH.>'t  ad  i'uiiMniiiii  literls,  itars  alt*''a  cum 
actis  coDcilli  Koinaui  «ub  .Fulio  et  (AHicilil  1.  V.  et  VI.  xub 
Symmaclio,  txcogit.il.i  it  invt-nla  est."  S«'e  another  ac- 
count, also  front  a  I!ouuin  Cuth>ilic  point  of  view,  in 
Phillips'  />u  Itrtiil  HccUtiiUtique,  rliap.  L  ^  8. 

C  rbi'.lip>  u^- '<^^)  ^<*' nis  to  think  liiat  ^ome  decrrtala 
purporting  to  priHi'<>d  from  tin-  ettrli<«i  puixii  had  b«-«n 
added  to  th>-  (oll'xriion  of  l>ionvM'u»  a<  the  end  ot  the  7th 
century,  thus  cariying  the  sr-riea  backward  alao,  and 
paving  the  wuy  fur  ^SLudo■l^ldore. 
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they  were  brought  at  once  into  prominence,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  decretals, 
as  distinguished  from  other  sources  of  ecclesi- 
astical law,  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  works  of 
the  canonists. 

"The  false  decretals,"  says  Milman  {Lnt. 
Christ,  book  v.  chap.  4).  do  not  merely  assert 
the  su])remacy  of  the  popes — the  dignity  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — they  comprehend 
the  whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  hierarchy  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity  and  immunities, 
their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their  right  of 
appeal  to  Uome.^  They  are  full  and  minute  on 
church  property;  on  its  usurpation  and  spolia- 
tion; on  ordinations  ;  on  the  sacraments,  on  baj)- 
tism,  confirmation,  marriage,  the  Euchari»"t  ;  on 
fasts  and  festivals  ;  the  discovery  of  the  cross, 
the  discovery  of  the  roliques  of  the  apostles;  on 
the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration  of  churches, 
blessing  of  the  tVuits  of  the  field  ;  on  the  sacred 
vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fic- 
tion. Tlie  whole  is  composed  with  an  air  of 
piety  and  reverence :  a  specious  purity,  and  oc- 
casionally beauty,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
tone.  There  are  many  axioms  of  seemingly  sin- 
cere and  vital  religion.  But  for  the  too  manifold 
design,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  see  of  Rome 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  see  of  Home  ;  but  for  the 
monstrous  ignorance  of  history,  which  bet  raj's 
itself  in  glaring  anachronisms,  and  in  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  order  of  events  and  in  the  lives 
of  distinguished  men  —  the  former  awakening 
keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the  latter  making 
the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole 
easy,  clear,  irrefragable  —  the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  eccle- 
siastical history.' 

Authorities. — Gieseler,  Text  Book  of  Ecclcs. 
History ;  Heinschius,  Decretules  Pseudo-Tsido- 
rianac  ct  Capitn'a  Amiilrami,  Lipsiae,  ISfiS, 
which  is  now  probably  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject;  Bickell,  (ieschicnte  des  Kirchenrcchts, 
Giessen,  184.3  ;  Milman,  Latin  Christimitt/  ; 
Phillips,  Ihc  Droit  eccl^siastique  dans  ses  Sources  ; 
Walt  her,  Kirchcnrecht.  [B.  S.] 

DECRETUM,  DECRETALE.  The  letter 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  a  city,  sent  to  the 
metropolitan  and  the  comprovincial  bishops, 
signifying  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  their  city 
[bisnoi',  p.  '220],  whom  they  require  to  be  con- 
secrated;  equivalent  to  T'^s  x*'P<'"''<'*'^*^  "^^ 
\\>-t}(pi(rfia  (Palladius,  Vita  Chn/sos.  p.  .>9).  Gre- 
gory oi  Tours  (Vita  M^twit.  c.  IM,  in  Du- 
cange)  says  that  in  the  choice  of  Mauritius  the 
electors  could  not  '*  in  unum  venire  deeretum." 
A  form  for  such  a  letter  is  given  in  the  Ordo 
Jxoinanus  VtU</.,  under  the  title,  "Decretum  quod 
clerus  et  populus  firmare  debet  de  electo  epi- 
scopo."  The  proper  form  of  one  addressed  to  the 
pope  himself  is  given  in  the  LtK'r  Diumw  J'on- 


fc  It  has  been  thought  by  Gfriirer  that  one  motive  of  tb« 
fraud  was  t«>  beat  down  the  power  of  the  metropolitans 
over  lb.'  bisbo)is  hy  makintj  thai  of  th»-  pop*-  greater  and 
more  iuuuKiiaie  In  Its  nature  over  all  the  clergy.  S«« 
Milman "8  note,  ibidrm. 

i  It  ^hould  p<Thaps  he  addrd  that  In  this  article  the 
strict  cAiioincal  sense  of  "  1  "ecrctal  "  b.-is  hern  taken.  The 
word,  like  aher  «x-cl<>lastical  terms,  is  sometimes  used  is 
•  luufe^T  aud  more  general  seose. 
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tif.  Romm.  c.  3,  p.  54.  In  the  fiame  place  there 
follows  (p.  56)  a  "  Decretale,  quod  legit  diaconus 
designato  episcopo."  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  foregoing  Decret'm  appears  to  be,  that 
the  one  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  official  of 
the  vacant  see  immediately  on  the  election  of  the 
bishop;  if  thereupon  the  pope  gave  his  assent, 
the  bishop  became  technically  designate,  and  a 
deacon  of  his  church  read  the  Decretale  or  peti- 
tion for  consecration  (Gamier,  in  loco).  Several 
forms  of  Decreta  on  the  election  of  bishops  may 
be  found  in  Sirmond's  Concil.  Gall.  ii.  647  ff. 
and  in  Ussher's  Vet.  Euist.  Hibern.,  Epp.  25,  33, 
40.      ^  [C] 

DEDICATION.       [Consecration    of 
Churches:  PatpwOn  Saint.] 

DEDICATION,  FESTIVAL  OF  QY.yKal- 
via).  The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
dedication  arose  contemporaneously  with  the 
custom  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches. 
It  was  natural  that  an  epoch  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  religious  life  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion. 
By  a  very  intelligible  metaphor  the  day  of  con- 
secration was  considered  the  birthday  of  the 
church,  or  congregation  meeting  for  worship 
within  its  walls.  St.  Leo  {Semio  Ixxxii.  in 
Natal.  Machah.)  calls  it  the  "  dies  natalis  "  of  the 
church.  By  another  metaphor  it  was  regarded 
as  the  day  of  the  church's  espousals  to  her 
heavenly  Bridegroom.  Most  naturally  therefore 
these  anniversaries  were  celebrated  with  the 
same  joyous  feelings  and  outward  festivities  as 
birthdays  and  wedding-days.  These  celebrations 
having  their  tirst  origin  in  the  time  when  the 
Christians  were  a  poor  and  barely  tolerated  sect, 
exposed  continually  to  persecution,  and  when 
any  outward  pomp  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
heathen  population  around  would  be  fraught 
with  peril,  assumed  a  character  of  magnificence 
in  their  period  of  security  and  opulence.  The 
earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  observance  of 
such  anniversaries  is  in  the  case  of  the  church  of 
"  the  Great  Martyry  "  erected  by  Constantine  on 
Calvary,  and  consecrated  A.D.  335.  In  memory 
of  this  solemn  dedication,  the  most  magnificent 
the  Christian  world  had  yet  witnessed,  a  yearly 
festival  was  held  for  eight  days  at  Jerusalem, 
attended  by  immense  crowds  not  of  the  citizens 
only  but  of  strangers  from  all  parts  (Soz.  //.  K. 
lib.  ii.  c.  26).  But  the  custom  was  certainly 
anterior  to  this,  for  not  many  years  later,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  obser- 
rance  of  these  anniversaries  is  spoken  of  by 
Gregory  Naziaczen  as  "  an  ancient  usage,"  ijKai- 
Kia  TifxaTdai  ira^athi  v6,uoi  Ka\  KaXus  tx^^'  '''^^ 
Toirro  uvx  atru^  aWa  Ka\  iroWaKis,  f/caiTTTjs  tov 
iwiainov  irtpnpoirr]^  rriv  avijju  rjfifpau  iiray- 
ovtTijt  (Gre^.  Naz.  fn  Aovam  iJominicum.  Orat. 
xliii.).  Two  centuries  later  it  was  laid  down  by 
Felix  IV.  c.  A.D.  530,  as  a  law  of  the  Church  that 
■uch  anniverHarieH  should  be  solemnly  kept  for 
•i?ht  days,  "solemnitates  vero  dedicationum 
ecciesiarum  jier  singulos  annos  sunt  celebrandae  " 
(A/zw/o/'j  ad  J'Jpisroj)fn,  Labbe,  ('onrit.  iv.  1655). 
The  example  of  Chrint  attending  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (.lohn  x.  22),  and  of  Solomon  feasting 
the  fKfople  for  eight  days  at  the  I.>edicati(>n  of 
th«  Temple,  1  Kin.  viii.  65,  66,  were  adduced  as 
authorities  for  this  observance.  At  the  com- 
meneemeDt  of  the  next  century  we  find  the  first 
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indication  of  the  I'e'velry  with  which  these  festi- 
vals were  subsequently  disgraced,  and  which 
made  them  a  by-word  for  scandalous  licence. 
Gregory  the  Great  writing  to  Mel  lit  us  when  pro- 
ceeding to  join  Augustine  in  England,  A.D.  601, 
after  retracting  the  advice  previously  given  that 
the  heathen  temples  should  be  destroyed,  and  re- 
commending their  purification  and  conversion 
into  Christian  Churches,  proceeds  in  a  similar 
spirit  to  advise  that  the  popular  festivals  for- 
merly held  on  these  consecrated  sites  should  not 
be  wholly  discontinued,  but  that  "as  some  so- 
lemnity must  be  conceded  as  a  compensation," 
they  should  be  transferred  to  the  anniversaries 
of  the  day  of  dedication,  or  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs  by  whose  relics  the  churches  were 
hallowed.  On  these  days  he  recommends  that 
huts  or  arbours  should  be  erected,  about  the 
transformed  temples,  in  which  after  "  killing 
cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  they 
should  celebrate  the  solemnity  with  religious 
feasting  "  (Greg.  Mag.  Papist,  ad  Mcllitum,  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  37  ;  Bede,  lib.  i.  c. 
30).  In  other  places  Gregory  alludes  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  country  folk  flocked 
together  to  these  festive  celebrations,  and  the 
mixed  crowds  that  were  attracted  by  the  good 
cheer  (Greg.  Mag.  Homil.  in  Evang.  xiv.  ;  Epist. 
lib.  i.  52,  54;  Vita,  c.  37.  See  also  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  Epist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15).  Such  gather- 
ings of  half-leavened  pagans  inevitably  assumed 
a  character  of  gross  license  entirely  at  variance 
with  their  sacred  intention.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations were  performed,  drinking  was  pro- 
longed to  intoxication,  and  singing  and  dancing 
were  continued  far  into  the  night.  In  fact  they 
were  characterized  by  all  the  revelry  and  licen- 
tiousness of  a  village  fair,  which  in  so  many 
cases  is  the  lineal  successor  of  the  dedication 
festival,  changed  only  in  its  externals.  These 
gi'oss  scandals  were  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
reproved.  The  serious  attention  of  bishops  and 
councils  was  directed  to  ,them,  and  earnest 
attempts  were  made  for  their  suppression.  The 
19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalons,  A.D.  G50, 
is  directed  against  the  custom  (the  prohibition 
indicates  the  practice)  of  bands  of  women  sing- 
ing foul  and  obscene  songs,  "turpia  et  obscoena 
cantilena,"  at  the  porches  or  churchyard  walls 
on  the  dedication  festivals  (Labbe,  Concil.  vi. 
391  [compare  Dancing]).  But  so  thoroughly 
had  these  licentious  festivals  established  them- 
selves, that  their  authoritative  condemnation 
proved  idle,  and  they  lived  on  in  defiance  of  pre- 
lates and  councils. 

Gavanti  lays  down  (Thes.  Sacr.  Hit.  §  8,  c.  5) 
that  the  Feast  of  Dedication  is  a  festival  of  the 
first-class,  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Patron  Saint  or  the  Titulary  of  the  Chuj-ch. 
The  reason  for  this  superiority  is  assigned  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  {lect.  5  in  Joann.  c.  x.)  because 
the  dedication  festival  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  whole  church,  which 
exceed  those  given  to  any  individual  saint.  The 
Feast  of  Dedication  is  a  "duplex  majus"  and 
fcis  an  octave.  If  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
any  greater  festival  the  ronsccrator,  or  after- 
wartls  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  may  transfer 
the  anniversary  to  some  Sunday,  or  any  other 
day  convenient  for  the  large  attendance  of  the 
country  people  (Gavanti  u.  .v.  ;  Bellarinin.  de  cultu 
tanctorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  do  dedicatione  et  connecrO' 
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tione  ecclesiarum  ;  Ducange  sitb  voc.  ;  Bingham, 
Orig.  bk.  viii.  c.  ix.  §  14  ;  Isid.  Hispal.  De  Ecd. 
Off.  lib.  i.  c.  36  ;  (iratian  Decret.  De  Consecr. 
Dist.  i.  c.  17  ;  Ivo  Carnot.  Decret.  pars  iii.  c.  24). 

After  the  establi-sliment  of  Christianity  newly 
founded  cities  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  Christ 
and  the  Saints,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation was  celebrated.  This  wa.s  notably  the 
case  with  Constantinople,  the  anniversary  called 
y(V(d\ios  TTJj  irSXfws  7}/j.fpa  [j).  448]  being  kept 
on  the  11th  of  May  (Ducange,  Cundnntinnp. 
Christiana,  lib.  i.  c.  .i).  [E.  V.] 

DEUUCTORIUM.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  pipe  or  channel  by  which  the  baptismal 
water  escaped  from  the  font  (Paschasius,  Epist. 
ad  Lconein  I'ap^im).     [Font.]  [C] 

DEER.    [Stag.] 

DEFENSOR  ECCLESIAE.  [See  Advo- 
CATUS  tcCLKSiAK.]  The  Division  into  Defensores 
Ecclcsiae,  Pauperum,  Matrimonii,  &c.,  is  one  of 
duties,  not  of  persons.  In  addition  to  their  j)roper 
work,  already  described  under  Advocatus,  a  law 
of  Justinian  (^VoiW/.  Ixxiv.  4)  imposed  upon  them 
also  in  certain  cases  the  incidental  duty  of  wit- 
nessing and  registering  espousals.  Setting  aside 
on  the  one  hand  the  case  of  senators  and  [>ersons 
of  the  liighest  rank,  who  were  bound  to  have  a 
regular  settl^neut  of  dowry  and  antenuptial 
gift,  &c.,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  that  of  persons 
of  the  lowest  rank,  who  needed  no  written  docu- 
ment at  all,  Justinian  ordained  that  officers, 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  the  like,  if 
they  desired  their  marriage  to  be  lawful,  must 
present  themselves  in  church  in  the  presence  of 
the  Defensor  Ecclesiae  [Contract  of  Mar- 
RIAGK,  p.  488];  and  that  officer,  with  three  or 
four  of  the  superior  clergy  of  the  church,  is  to 
draw  up  and  sign,  with  at  least  three  of  the  said 
clergy,  a  dated  and  formal  attestation  of  the 
marriage  contract,  one  copy  to  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  church,  others  to  be  given  if 
required  to  the  parties  themselves  (Binij/i.  XXII. 
iii.  10).  [A.  VV.  H.] 

DEGRADATION.  DEPOSITION,  DE- 
ORDINATION,  DEPRIVATION,  were  terms 
at  lir.>t  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  the  total 
an>l  absolute  witlidrawal  from  a  clergyman,  by 
ecclesiastical  sentence,  of  his  clerical  ofiice,  and 
tiie  reducing  of  him  to  simple  lay  communion  : 
degradarc,  ah  officio  remove  re,  deordinare,  ah  or- 
dine  cleri  amoveri,  Kadaiptiadai,  air'  oiKflov  $a6- 
uov  aTToiriiTTfiv,  irtnavadai  rov  KKvpov,  being 
all  used  of  the  same  thing;  which  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  "  deptmi  ab  otlicio  communione  con- 
cessa."  As  a  punishment  of  clergymen,  it  stooil 
midway  between  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
clericil  ollice,  viz.  suspension,  and  an  exclusion 
from  the  Church  altogether  by  excommunication. 
There  were  also  various  degrees  of  degrailation 
ititelf:  as  e.g.  the  degradation  simjtiy  from  a 
higher  or<ler  to  a  lower;  or  again,  degradation 
fr(»m  the  ollice,  but  with  pcrmis.^ion  to  retain  its 
title  and  dignity:  for  which,  and  for  some  miunr 
Tariafions,  see  liingham,  XVII.  iv. 

1.  The  Yvoyer  jrulje  to  intlict  such  a  sentence, 
in  the  case  of  an  inferior  clerk,  was  the  liisilop 
[p.  228],  acting  with  his  presbyters  and  with  his 
eliurch  in  the  earliest  times,  but  from  the  4th 
century  the  bi-^hop  practictlly  was  the  judge.  An 
appeal,  however,  was  allowed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  provincial  synod ;  see  e.  g.,  Co'tic.  A  icaen. 


and  Cone.  Sardic,  and  also  under  APPEAL.  And 
the  provincial  Council  of  Seville  {Jlispiil.  II.  a.D. 
619,  c.  6)  endeavoured  to  restore  the  older  prac- 
tice also,  and  insist  on  the  bishop  acting  ab  initio 
with  his  council — "  Solus  honorem  dare  potest, 
auferre  solus  non  potest."  The  rule  however 
gradually  c<ime  to  be,  that  three  bishops  were 
required  to  degrade  or  try  <%  deacon,  six  in  the 
case  of  a  priest,  and  twelve  in  that  of  a  bishop. 
[See  Api'EAL.]  The  synod  of  the  province  indeed 
was  alone  .the  tribunal  which  could  de]>osc  a 
bishop,  and  subsequently  a  priest  also. 

2.  As  to  the  crimes  for  which  clergy  were  to 
be  degraded,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  were  liable  to  the  penalty  for  all  such  im- 
moral acts  as  would  involve  excommunication  in 
the  case  of  a  layman.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  special  otlences  against  clerical  disci- 
pline to  which  various  canons  attached  the  like 

.penalty,  such  as  digamy,  usury,  having  recourse 
to  a  secular  tribunal,  keeping  hawks  or  hounds, 
meddling  with  secular  business,  frequenting  ta- 
verns needlessly;  besides  such  matters  as  more 
immediately  related  to  their  duties,  as,  e.  g.  alter- 
ing the  form  of  baptism,  despising  fasts  and  festi- 
vals, not  rightly  keeping  taster,  &c.  The  58th 
Apostolic  Canon  (a/.  57)  deposes  for  negligence 
in  pastoral  care,  paQvp-ia.  See  BlsilOP,  PRILST, 
Deacon. 

3.  There  must  always  have  been  some  cere- 
monial in  the  intliction  of  such  a  sentence, 
although  the  elaborate  details  of  later  customs 
are  not  traceable  in  early  times,  and  date  in 
their  formal  fulness  from  the  Pwoman  Pontifical 
and  from  a  Bull  of  Bonitace  VIll.  Martene 
(Z>e  Rtt.  Ant.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  2)  has  collected 
what  can  be  gathered  of  earlier  practice.  Libe- 
ratus'  Jireviarium  supplies  his  earliest  instance. 
The  principle  on  which  the  later  practice  was 
formed  was  so  natural  in  itselt',  that  something 
of  the  kind  no  di)ubt  w:is  the  rule  t'rom  the  first. 
Since  the  clerical  office  was  conferred  with  the 
accompaniment  of  delivering  to  each  order  cer- 
tain appropriate  instruments,  and  with  the 
adoption  also  of  certain  vestments,  there  could 
be  no  more  effectual  or  natural  symbol  of  the 
taking  away  of  its  office  than  the  taking  away 
of  these  appropriate  instruments  and  vestments. 
In  the  cjise  mentioned  by  Liberatus,  accordingly, 
an  archbishop  is  deprived  by  taking  away  his  j>all. 
The  more  elaborate  and  later  ceremonial  in  the 
Pontifical  and  in  Boniface's  bull  gives  each 
separate  article  and  then  solemnly  takes  it  away, 
with  a  form  of  wonls  for  each,  and  this  either 
privately,  "  before  the  secular  judge,"  or  on  some 
public  and  elevated  stage  ;  euiliug  by  scraping  the 
thumb  and  hand  of  the  degraded  clerk,  to  signify 
the  removal  from  him  of  unction  and  blesjsing. 
The  Donatists  it  appears  proceeded  tc  shave  his 
head  bald  also.  That  some  words  ai  well  as  acta 
were  used  from  the  beginning  may  likewise  be 
taken  for  granted  (see  e.g.  Siicrates,  //.  E.  i.  24, 
si)oaking  of  the  deposition  of  Eustathius).  Regular 
and  minute  ritual  torms  are  of  a  late  date.  They 
may  be  found  in  Marteue  aL.d  in  Bbhmer,  as 
quoted  below. 

4.  After  degradation,  there  still  followed  in 
stricter  times,  and  for  b.id  caj^es,  confinement  to 
a  monastery  and  penance,  as  may  be  seen  in  e.g. 
Gregory  the  Great's  letters;  the  clerk  being  still 
gu<isi  subject  to  ecclesiastical  law,  although  now 
a  layman  only. 


DEICOLAE 

(Bingham,  xvii. ;  Martene,  De  Ant.  Rit.  Eccl. 
lib.  iii.  c.  2 ;  Bohmer,  Jus  Eccles.  Protest,  lib.  v. 
tit.  xxxvii.  §  974,  torn.  v.  pp.  715-766.) 

^  [A.  W.  H.] 

DEICOLAE  (compare  Colidei).  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  monks,  as  in  the  Epistle 
of  Martin  of  Braga  to  King  Miro,  in  D'Achery's 
Spicihgium,  lii.  312  (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C] 

DEI  GKATIA.  The  bishops  of  the  Church, 
regarding  themselves  as  called  to  their  office  by 
the  will  of  God,  have  from  ancient  times  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  formulae  implying  a  divine 
wll.  Thus  Pope  Felix  II.  (a.d.  356)  calls  him- 
self "  per  gratiam  Dei  episcopus "  (Hardouin, 
Ccni'^ilia,  i.  757).  Aurelius  says  that  he  holds 
his  office  "  dignatione  Dei  "  (C' Carth.  iii.  c.  45  ; 
A.D.  397).  Other  bishops  used  equivalent  ex- 
pressions, as  "  Dei  "  or  "  Christi  nomine,  mise- 
ratione,  misericordia."  The  German  bishops 
have  used,  from  the  7th  century  onward,  the 
form  "  Dei  gratia,"  to  which  in  later  times  some 
such  phrase  as  "  apostolicae  sedis  gratia "  or 
"  providentia  "  was  added.  Zallwein  (Principia 
Juris  Led.  iv.  278)  believes  this  addition  not 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  Thomassin  {Vetus  et  Nova  Eccl. 
Discip.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  c.  60,  §  10),  will  not  allow 
that  it  was  used  in  Germany  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  ;  but  the  germ  of  it  is 
certainly  found  in  the  writings  of  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  who  styled  himself 
"  servus  apostolicae  sedis  "  (Hartzheim,  Concilia 
Gernvmiae,  i.  43). 

A  similar  style  was  adopted  by  secular  per- 
sons of  exalted  rank  ;  thus  Agilulf  on  his  crown 
[Crown,  p.  508]  is  described  as  "  Gratia  Domini 
.  .  .  Kex  totius  Italiae  "  (a.d.  591);  and  Rothar 
(a.d.  643),  in  his  Edict  for  the  Lombards  (Walter, 
Corpus  Juris  Germ'tnici^  i.  683),  speaks  of  him- 
self as  "  in  Dei  nomine  rex,  anno,  Deo  propi- 
tiante,  regni  mei  octavo."  In  England,  Ethelbert 
of  Kent,  in  a  charter  of  the  year  605,  styles 
himself,  "  Aethilbertus  Dei  gratia  RexAnglorum" 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  55),  Ethelbald  (a.d.  716) 
styles  himself  "  divina  dispensatione  rex  Merci- 
oioim  "  (Cod'X  Dipt.).  From  the  days  of  Pepin 
the  form  "  Dei  gratia  "  seems  commonly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Frankish  kings.  Charles 
the  Great  (a.d.  769)  adopted  the  following  style 
and  title:  "  Carolus  gratia  Dei  rex  regnique 
Francorum  rector  et  devotus  sanctae  ecclesiae 
defensor  atque  adjutor  ia  omnibus  apostolicae 
sedi-s  "  (F'ertz,  .Vonum.  Gcrmaniae,  iii.  33).  Sel- 
den,  Titles  of  Honour,  in  V^'orks,  iii.  214;  Allen, 
lio jal  I'rero'jatite,  p.  22,  ed.  1849 ;  Herzog, 
Jieal-Encijcloj  a  lie,  iii.  312.  [C.J 

DErrilCS,  PAGAN.    [Paganism  in  Art.] 

DELATORES.     [Infokmers.] 

DELF:GATED  JUKISDICTION.  [Juris- 
diction.] 

DEI.KGATUS.     [Legate.] 
DEIJ'HINI.    [Corona  Lucis,  p.  461.] 
DEMKItlTORUM  D0MU8.    [Decania] 
DEMKTUIA,  daughter  of  Faustus,  martyr 
."it.  Rome  under  .Julian ;  commemorated   June  21 
{MaH.  Jlmn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMETRIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  The.s«aIonica, 
A.D.  296  ;  commemorated  Oct.  8  {Mart.  Ji(/in. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  Oct.  26  (Ca/.  Ilyzant.). 
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(2)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Antioch  with  Ani- 
anus.  Eustosius,  and  twenty  others ;  commemo- 
rated Mov.  10  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Saint ;  commemorated  Dec.  22,  with  IIo- 
noratus  and  Florus  {Mart.  Usuardi,  Adonis  in 
Appendire). 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A..;.  231 ;  com- 
memorated Magabit  12  =  March  8  and  Tekemt 
12  =  Oct.  9  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(6)  "  Demetrius  et  Basilius,"  commemorated 
Nov.  12  {Cal.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMOCRITUS,  Saint,  at  Sinnada  in  Africa ; 
commemorated  July  31,  with  Secundus  and 
Dionisius  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMON  (in  Art).  The  evil  spirit  is  al- 
ways represented  in  early  Christian  art  as  the 
enemy  and  tempter  of  mankind  under  the 
form  of  the  serpent,  excepting  in  the  Laurentian 
MS.  [Demoniac]  and  in  the  singular  diptych 
(in  Gori,  Thesaurus,  t.  iii.  tab.  viii.)  which  re- 
presents the  cure  of  a  demoniac.  As  Martigny 
observes,  these  cases  are  in  all  respects  excep- 
tional ;  but  they  are  probably  the  earliest 
works  of  art  in  which  the  devil  or  any  inferior 
evil  spirit  is  represented  in  the  human  form. 
[But  see  Devil.]  It  might  be  expected  that 
as  the  form  of  Job  occurs  frequently  in  early 
carvings  and  paintings  (Bottari,  taw.  xv.  cv. ; 
Perret,  i,  xxv.  &c.)  some  representation  of  the  evil 
one  as  an  agent  of  torment  might  be  found  with 
him  ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  The  figure 
of  the  Serpent  (see  s.  v.)  accompanies  most  re- 
presentiitions  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Bottari  and 
elsewhere  :  his  head  is  generally  turned  towards 
Eve.  The  first  known  instance  of  the  human- 
headed  serpent  as  tempter  is  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  (Perret,  ii.  pi.  xli.),  if  the 
painting  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  catacomb. 
This  point  involves  great  difficulties,  which  time 
and  inquiry  seem  rather  likely  to  aggravate  than 
to  diminish.  For  the  Serpent  threatening  the 
Doves  see  Dragon  ;  and  Gori,  Thesaurus  Diptyh. 
iii.  p.  160.  ,        [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEMONIACS.  The  Church  inherited  from 
both  Jews  and  heathens  the  belief  that  demons, 
i.e.  "unclean"  or  "evil"  spirits,  could  take 
possession  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  subject  them  to  a  cruel 
bondage.  The  history  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
naturally  tended  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  be- 
lief. Abnormal  physical  oi  mental  states,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  explained,  were  referred 
to  demoniacal  possession  as  a  sufficient  cause. 
From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  was  held  as  a 
dogma  that  every  child  born  into  the  world  was 
thus  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  of  the 
chief  of  evil  spirits,  and  from  an  early  period  a 
formula  of  exorcism  was  employed  as  a  preli- 
minary rite  to  baptism,  and  the  work  of  cato- 
chist  and  exorcist  was  thus  brought  into  dose 
connection  [Baitism  ;  Exorcism].  In  the  pre- 
sent article,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only 
with  those  in  whom  the  condition  w.'is  more  or 
less  chronic,  and  who  were  brought  therefore 
under  a  continuous  course  of  treatment. 

It  is  clear  from  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  fiom  the  records  of  the  Cliurcli, 
that  the  class  consisted  chiefly  though  not  ex- 
clusively of  those  who  in  our  own  time  wouM  be 
cliuisified  as  iusane.  Thev  were  known  n.s  the 
Sat/iovt^o/Mfoi,  the  N.  T.  name   njorc  ficom  iitly 
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AS  th?  ivfpryovfxfvoi  (energumeni),  men  operated 
on,  exercised  by,  unclean  s|)irits,  less  lVe<mently 
as  x^'M^'C'V*'""  {hi/enuirites)*  or  KKui(t>i>i(^iifx(i'oi, 
those  who  aie  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  storms 
an<l  billows  of  uncontrollable  impulse.  The 
boun^arv-iiiie  between  mental  anii  moral  dis- 
order is  at  all  times  dillicult  to  trace,  and  the 
name  is  at  times  extended,  as  bv  the  l'.>eudo-Dio- 
nysius  (dc  Ecclcs.  J/ierarch.  iv.  3),  to  those  who 
were  the  slaves  of  lust  or  other  master-j)assions, 
probably  to  those  in  whom  the  moral  evil  as- 
.sumed  the  character  of  a  possession,  overpower- 
ing the  ordinary  restraints  of  prudence  and  self- 
control.  For  the  most  part,  howevei',  the  ener- 
gumeni, as  demoniacs,  may  be  identified  with 
those  who  suft'ered  from  some  form  of  insanity. 
The  symptoms  described  by  Cyj)riau,  sleepless 
nights,  panic  fears,  restless  agitation  ('/e  Idol. 
Vanit.  p.  2.'i9) ;  the  outward  apjtearance  of  the 
demoniacs  as  pourtrayed  by  Chrysostom  {Horn. 
IV.  De  iiKornjirehcns.  A'  t.  Dei),  squalid,  foul, 
with  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  rags,  all  point  to 
the  san>e  conclusion.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  theory  which  referred 
all  these  phenomena  to  an  actual  possession 
of  the  human  nature  by  a  malignant  spiritual 
power.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  postu- 
lated in  the  whole  treatment  of  such  cases  by 
the  Church.  The  suggestion  of  a  more  scientific 
view  that  the  symptoms  originated  in  excess  of 
bile,  or  the  inflammation  of  a  tissue,  or  other 
physical  cause,  was  rejected  as  the  whisper  of 
unbelief,  itself  the  suggestion  of  the  demons, 
who  wished  thus  to  deprive  men  of  the  prayers 
and  incantations  which  were  the  only  eHectual 
weapons  against  them  {Horn.  Clem.  ix.  12).  Men 
dwell,  with  exultation  on  the  power  which  their 
prayers,  and  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Name, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  had  to  drive  the 
demon  howling  and  blaspheming  from  his  usurped 
abode  (Cyprian,  de  Idol.  Vanit.  1.  c. ;  ad  bemetr. 
c.  15).  It  might  have  seemed,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  modern,  scientific  stand-point, 
as  if  the  Christian  Church  had  itself  got  into 
a  hopelessly  wrong  groove,  from  which  no  good 
results  were  to  be  expected,  which  tended  to 
stereotype  the  delusions  that  fed  the  madness, 
and  were  utterly  at  variance  with  any  rational 
treatment.  It  will  be  found,  however,  it  is 
believed,  that  partly  in  spite  of  the  theory,  })artly 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  (-hurch  assumed  before 
long  a  true  therapeutic  character,  and  brought 
them  under  influences  which  tended,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  to  bring  them  to  a 
sound  mind.  Cases  of  instantaneous  expulsion 
of  the  demon,  like  those  described  by  Cyprian, 
became  less  frequent ;  and,  where  the  mastery 
of  a  strong  will  had  for  a  time  calmed  a  paroxysm 
of  frenzy,  were  followed  by  a  relapst.  Putting 
aside  the  case  of  the  symbolic  or  hypothetical 
exorcism  which  preceded  bajttism,  we  have  to 
think  of  the  cneniwnnii  as  brought,  by  virtue 
of  the  theory,  within  the  range  of  sympathy  and 
care.  Instead  of  being  loft,  as  in  most  eastern 
countries,   to    go    wild,   like    the   Gadaicne   and 

•  The  word  ;^rl^a^d^(»>ol  and  im  Ijitin  equivalent  are 
soiDPtlmpfl  oxplftlned  as  p<>intlnu  l<i  ilic  position  which  the 
denioniacfl  mTiiplt-d  in  tlir  outer  porch  of  ihp  church, 
pxp<:««Hl  to  tJu'  liu  leniency  of  cold  or  rain.  Tlir  meaning 
given  In  tl)e  text  rtKt*.  however,  on  lietter  authority. 
Comp.  Suioer,  ■.  t.  x«>fia^b^«r»i.  • 
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other  demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  when  the  insanity 
was  not  dangerous,  or  to  be  biutally  chained  and 
fettered  if  it  was,  they  were  marked  out  as  ob- 
jects of  pity  and  of  sjiecial  prayer  {Const t. 
Apost.  viii.  7).  They  occupied  a  fixed  place  in 
the  pon:h  of  the  cliurch,  and  so  wer«  brought 
within  the  soothing  influence  of  psalms  and 
hymns  and  words  of  comfort  (Dionys.  d  Eccles. 
Ilierarch.  iv.  :-$).  With  them,  as  fellow-suflerers, 
might  sometimes  be  found  the  lepers  of  the 
neighbourhood;  .sometimes  al.so  those  whose  loath- 
some depravity  had  made  them  defiled  like  the 
leper,  and  inculpable  of  human  society  like  the 
demoniacs  (C.  Aucur.  c.  17).  When  the  prayer 
was  over  they  were  brought  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  the  bishop  (Constt.  A/,ost.  viii.  7). 
The  church  itself  became  a  kind  of  home  for 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  homeless. 
There  the  exorcists  paid  them  a  daily  visit,  and 
gave  them  food,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them 
(4  C.  Cartli.  c.  90,  92).  There,  if  the  nature 
of  the  case  required  it,  they  were  brought  under 
a  discipline  of  abstinence  that  might  subdue  the 
impulses  of  passion  (flom.  Clement,  ix.  10).  There 
they  were  employed  in  industrial  tasks  that  were 
suited  to  their  condition,  such  as  sweeping  the 
pavement  of  the  church  (4  C.  Carth.  c.  91)  or 
lighting  its  lamps  (C.  Elib.  c.  2>1).^  U  they 
were  in  the  status  of  catechumens  they  might 
be  admitted  to  baptism  at  the  hour  of  death, 
even  though  there  had  been  no  complete  cure 
(Constt.  Apost.  viii.  32;  Cyprian,  L'pist.  76;  1 
C.  Aniusic.  c.  15;  C.  Elib.  c.  37).  If  they  were 
already  among  the  faitht'ul  they  might  even,  if 
the  in.sanity  did  not  take  a  violent  form,  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion  (Cassian,  Collatt.  vii.  30  ; 
Timoth.  Alex.  Respons.  c.  3),  and  that  daily.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  they  were  excluded, 
even  after  recovery,  from  ordination.  The  ex- 
orcists were  instructed  to  rej^eat  their  prayers 
and  other  forms  of  adjuration  tnemoriter  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  Epist.  ad  Lundefred.).  They  were  often 
identical  with  the  catechists,  and  were  therefore 
more  or  less  experienced  in  the  work  of  teaching 
(lialsamon  on  C.  Laod.  t.  26).  The  inriuences 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  real  or  supposed 
demoniacs  were,  it  is  submitted,  calculated  to 
soothe  and  encourage,  to  l)ring  them  under  the 
inriuence  of  sympathy.  Kven  the  ceremonial 
imposition  of  hands,  over  and  above  the  sacra- 
mental associations  connected  with  it,  and  their 
power  to  soothe  the  paroxysms  of  suicidal  re- 
morse, may  have  h.id  what  we  have  learnt  to  c^iU 
a  mesmeric  effect,  axlming  the  over-excited  brain, 
through  the  tones  of  pity,  into  something  like 
tranquillity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for 
the  Cluistian  Church,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  theory  of  madness,  the  credit  of  having 
taken  some  practical  stef>s,  and  those  steps  the 
first,  towards  a  rational  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. Here,  al.so,  as  in  the  institution  of  hos- 
jutals,  love  and  pity  were  not  without  other 
fruits  than  tho.se  they  sought  for,  and  mini.s- 
tered  to  the  atUiinmeut  of  a  truth  at  which  they 
did  not  aim.  [li.  H.  P.] 

DEMONIAC,  HRAIJNC  OF  (ix  Art). 
One  instiince  only  is  known  to  Father  Martigny 

h  The  canons  of  th*"  Council  of  V.Ivira  ciUd  in  the  \exX 
forbid  tbo  praciicp,  probably  <n  account  of  some  Incon- 
venient results;  but  the  prohibiiioQ  abowa  that  tt  wai 
conamoiL 
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of  a  representation  of  this  miracle;  it  is  one  of 
the  instances  of  single  suHeiers,  perhaps  that  of 
the  vouth  after  the  Transfiguration.  The  evil 
gpiri't  issues  in  human  form  from  the  head  of 
•tiie  possessed  (Gori,  Thes.  J'iptych.  t.  iii.  tab.  viii.). 
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Our  Lord  holds  a  cross  on  His  shoulders  and 
His  hand  is  extended  using  the  Greek  benedic- 
tion. Another  example  is  in  the  Laurentian 
MS.  ;  see  woodcut.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DENIS,  COUNCIL  OF  ST.  (ad  S.  Dony- 
sium,  near  Paris),  a.d.  7'j8,  was  i-ather  a  national 
council  of  bishops  and  nobles,  at  which  Pipin 
nhortly  before  his  death  divided  his  kingdom 
between  his  sons  Carl  and  Carloman  (Labb.  vi. 
1720,  172L)  [A.  W.  H.] 

DENARIUS.     [Pkter's  Pence.] 

DENUNTIATIO  MATRIMONII.  [Mar- 
riage.] 

DEO  DICATUS.  One  of  the  terms  by 
which  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  religion 
were  designated.  Thus  Hatto  or  Ahito,  bishop 
of  Basle  (Ca]ntnlae,  c.  16)  forbade  even  Deo 
dicatae  to  med  He  with  the  service  of  the  altar 
[compare  Devota  Fkmina]  ;  and  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  describing  the  conduct  of  his  enemies, 
says  (in  the  tract  Mrriendum  esse,  etc.)  that  they 
tortured  and  slew  even  dedicated  persons  fDeo 
dicatos).  [C] 

DEO  GRATIA S.  T«  e*.?  x<^P'J,  "Thanks 
be  to  God ! "  A  response  of  the  people,  fre- 
qaently  occurring  iu  divine  service  from  very 
ancient  times,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  apos- 
tolic use  of  the  phrase  (1  Cor.  xv.  57  ;  2  Cor.  ii. 
14).  The  J^est-known  instance  of  its  use  is  j»ro- 
bably  that  in  whicii  it  forms  the  response  of  the 
people  to  the  //*',  missa  est  of  the  priest  at  the 
end  of  the  liturgy. 

According  to  the  Mo/.arabic  rite  the  people 
•Hid  IJco  g  atirvi,  "Thanks  b<;  to  God,"  at  iJie 
naming  of  Ihf  pasnage  to  be  read  as  the  "  Pro- 
phecy "  in  the  Liturgy.  liona  mentions  this 
ffhriiae  lut  being  aUo  occaKioually  u«ed  instead 
of  Allien^  or  Laus  tiU  C'hnate   when  the  Go»pel 
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was  ended  (De  Reh.  Liturg.  ii.  vii.  4).  St.  Au- 
gustine notices  it  as  a  common  mode  of  greeting 
among  the  monks  in  his  time,  for  which  they 
were  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  the  Agonistici, 
as  they  called  themselves,  among  the  Donatists 
(Aug.  in  Psa'm.  cxxxii.  p.  6;iO).  The  expres- 
sion appears  to  have  been  frequently  used  on 
other  occasions  by  way  of  acclamation.  When 
Evodius  was  nominated  as  Augustine's  successor 
the  people  called  out  for  a  long  time — "  Deo 
gratias,  Christo  laudes  "  (Aug.  Ep.  110,  de  Actis 
Evodii).  [C] 

DEPORTATIO.  One  of  the  usages  of  the 
Galilean  Chui'ch  was  that  a  bishop  on  his  way 
to  be  enthroned  was  borne  in  a  chair  by  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-bishops.  Thus  Wilfrid  of 
York,  who  was  consecrated  in  Gaul,  is  said  (Life 
by  Eddius,  c.  12)  to  have  been  borne  to  his  throne 
by  the  hands  of  the  bishops  who  were  present, 
"more  eorum,"  i.e.  after  the  Gallican  custom 
[Bishop,  p.  225].  Gregory  of  Tours  perhaps 
alludes  to  this  custom  when  he  says  (Hist.  Franc. 
iii.  2)  that  the  assembled  bishops  and  people 
placed  (locaverunt)  Quintianus  in  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Clermont.  A  "  chairing  "of  the  bishop 
on  the  shoulders  of  certain  persons  of  rank,  the 
first  time  he  entered  his  cathedral,  was  customary 
in  several  of  the  French  churches  iu  the  middle 
ages  (Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  RitVms,  I.  viii.  10, 
§^19).  .  [C] 

DEPOSITION.    [Degradation.] 

DEPOSITION,  IN  Hagiology  (Depositid). 
The  word  depositio  is  explained  in  the  sermon 
of  Maxin^as,  De  Depositione  S.  Eusebii  (in  the 
Works  of  Ambrose,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  469)  to  mean, 
not  the  day  of  burial,  but  that  on  which  the 
soul  lays  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh  ;  and  it 
is  probably  with  this  idea  that  it  is  used  in 
calendars  and  martyrologies.  For  instance,  in 
the  Mart.  Hieron.  we  have  on  March  21  ^*  De- 
positio Benedicti  Abbatis;"  iu  the  Mart.  Bedae 
on  the  same  day,  "  A'atale  Benedicti  Abbatis," 
as  if  Depositio  were  exaetly  synonymous  with 
Natale,  which  confessedly  means  the  death-day 
of  a  saint. 

Yet  on  July  11,  the  day  on  which  the  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Benedict  is  placed  by  Iknle  and  Ado, 
the  Mart.  Hieron.  has  again  Depositio.  We  may 
infer  that  the  word  was  at  least  occasionally 
used  to  designate  the  day  on  which  the  relics 
were  entombed. 

Papebroch,  in  his  Conatus  Chronoloqico-Histor, 
ad  Cut  d.  Pontiff.  Roman.  (Acta  Sanctorum,  May, 
vol.  iv.),  contends  strongly  that  Depositio  is  used 
for  the  day  of  death ;  Elcvatio,  CuUus,  or  T7'ans- 
latio  for  that  of  burial. 

in  early  calendars  the  word  Depositio  is  said 
to  be  confined  to  bishops  [Calendar,  p.  258]. 
(Binterim's  Denhwiirdigkeiten,  vi.  pt.  3,  p. 
370  it).  [C] 

DEPRECATORIAE.     In  an  ancient  codex 

qtioted  by  Ducange  (s.  v.),  iilcrne  deprecatoriae 
ar*;  explained  to  be  simj)le  "  letters  of  request  " 
givf-n  by  j)resbyterN,  who  were  unable  to  grant 
tbi'  formal  "dimissory  letters"  (formatae)  of 
bishops.  [Commendatory  Letteiw:  Dimissory 
Lktieks.]  [C] 

DEPRIVATION.     [Diooradation.] 

DKPUTATUS  (AfTTouTciTor).  The  Greek 
Church  diBtinguittheii   between  persons   pruj>erl^ 
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in  orders^  set  npart  for  a  rcrtain  work  by  the 
imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands,  and  those 
merely  nominated  to  certain  ofliccs  without  im- 
position of  hands.  Deacons,  subdcacons,  and 
readers  belong  to  the  former  class;  to  the  latter, 
those  who  dischar£;c  purely  subordinate  offices 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy;  as  the  Thcori, 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  and 
Testments  ;  the  Camisuti  [Camisia],  who  attend 
to  the  thuribles  and  water-vessels  in  the  service 
of  the  altar;  and  iha  D<  putati.  The  oJlice  of  the 
latter  is,  in  processions  to  precede  the  deacon 
who  bears  the  liook  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  obla- 
tions, carrying  liglited  tapers  and,  also,  if  neces- 
sary, to  clear  the  way  for  the  bishop  through  the 
crowded  church.  (Permaneder  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte's  Kirchenlcxiron,  iii.  107,  who  quotes 
Mori n us,  J)e  S.  Ecd.  Ordinationibus,  pt.  ii.  p. 
66,  ed.  Antwerp,  1695). 

These  Pejmtati  thus  corresponded  with  the 
Ceroferarii  or  Cereostattrii  of  the  Latin  Church  ; 
and  in  the  form  of  their  appointment  (Goar's 
Kncholofjion,  p.  237)  their  office  is  said  to  be  that 
of  bearing  the  lights  in  the  holy  mysteries.  See 
Acolyte.  [C] 

DESCENSUS.  A  word  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  vault  [Confp:ssio]  beneath  the  altar 
containing  relics  of  saints.  Anastasius,  for  in- 
ittance  {Hist.  Eccl.,  an.  5  Leonis  Ismir.).  uses  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  Kara^acris  of  Theophanes, 
from  whom  he  is  compiling.  [C] 

DESECRATION  of  Churches  and  Altars 
(Exsecratio).  So  indelible  a  character  of  holi- 
ness was  thoiight  to  be  stamped  upon  a  church 
or  an  altar  by  the  act  of  consecration,  that 
nothing  short  of  destruction,  or  such  dilapida- 
tion as  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve  their 
j.roper  ends,  could  nullify  it  (Barbosa,  De  Off. 
ct  Potest.  Episcop.  pt.  ii.).  A  church  might, 
however,  be  so  polhcted  as  to  need  Rkcon- 
CILIATION  ('J.v.)  by  the  perpetration  in  it  of 
homicide  or  other  revolting  crime  ;  and  if  the 
relics  which  had  boen  deposited  at  consecration 
were  removed,  the  duirch  and  altar  lost  this 
sacred  character  until  these  were  restored;  with 
the  relics  and  the  renewal  of  masses,  the  whole 
f-flect  of  consecration  returned  (Vigilius,  Pope 
S.'IB-Sr).'),  Ad  Eiitherivjn,  Epist.  ii.  c.  4).  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  (/list.  Franc,  ix.  6)  mentions  an 
instance  in  which  a  church,  in  consequence  of  a 
homicide  having  been  jierpetrated  in  it,  lost  the 
privilege  of  Divino  Service  (ollicium  ])ordidit). 
Compare  Ciilikciiyard,  S^cru.kcjk.  (Martcne, 
De  Hit.  Ant.  ii.  284;  Thomassin,  Vet.  ct  Nov. 
Ecd.  Viscip.  i.  458).  [C] 

DESERTION  OF  THE  CLERICAL 
LIKE.  Several  centuries  elapse  l»t't'<>re  we  Hud 
desert i»>n  of  the  clerical  lif'c  recognized  as  an 
OtVence.  The  Council  ofChalcedon  in  451,  enacts 
(c.  7)  that  those  who  have  oiire  been  received 
into  the  vU'nis  are  not  to  desert  it  for  any 
military  service  or  worldly  dignify.  The  Council 
of  Angers  in  45;{  declared  (c.  7)  that  clerics  who 
leaving  their  order  have  turn«>.l  nwav  to  secular 
warfare  and  to  a  lay  Hie  are  not  unjiistiv  remove*! 
fn>m  the  church  which  they  have  let^.  The  1st 
Council  of  Tours,  A.n.  4iil,  has  an  equivalent 
provision  expressed  in  som*'what  clearer  lan- 
guage (c.  5),  specifically  enacting  excommunica- 


tion for  the  offence.  We  have  an  instance  of  th« 
juactice  by  a  Breton  Council  of  uncertain  date 
(sujjposed  about  555),  recorded  bv  Gregorv  of 
Tours  (Hist.  Franr,  ix.  15),  in  which  a  bishop, 
who  let  his  hair  grow  and  took  back  his  wife, 
was  excommunicated.  Umler  Justinian's  Code, 
by  a  constitution  of  that  Kmj)eror  himself,  A  J). 
532,  renewing  and  extending  a  j>revious  one  of 
Arcadius  and  Houorius,  if  a  person  deserted  the 
clerical  or  monastic  life  for  Ji  military  one  (the 
term  miiitia  with  its  congeners,  did  not  at  this 
period  imply  necessarily  the  use  of  arms)  he  was 
]>unished  by  being  made  a  curinlis  of  the  city 
of  his  birth,  i.e.  charged  with  all  the  Ijurthcns 
of  the  state.  If  there  were  already  *'ery  many 
curiales  in  the  city  he  was  to  be  placed  in  any 
neighbouring  or  remote  one,  or  even  in  any  one 
of  a  different  province  which  should  hap[)en  to 
be  in  special  want  of  these  political  beasts  of 
burthen.  If  he  hid  him.self,  the  curiales  could 
at  once  enter  i.pon  his  property  and  detain  it  to 
answer  legal  demands  (bk.  i.  tit.  iii.  1.  53  §  1). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clerk  or  monk  embraced 
an  ordinary  secular  life,  all  his  property  passed 
to  the  church  or  monastery  which  he  had  de- 
serted (Ibid.  1.  56,  §  2) — a  provision  confirmed 
as  to  monks  by  the  5ih  Novel,  c.  4.  The  6th 
Novel,  which  extends  the  prohibition  to  sub- 
deacons  and  readers,  transfers  the  benefit  of  th« 
forfeiture,  as  respects  clerics,  -  if  indeed  there  be 
anything  to  forfeit, — to  the  curia,  providing 
moreover  that  if  the  clerk  in  question  he  poor, 
he  shall  be  reduced  to  an  official  condition,  i.e. 
probably  to  that  of  a  mere  servant  to  the  public 
offices  (c.  7);  and  this  forfeiture  to  the  curia  is 
confirm>jd  by  the  123rd  Novel,  c.  15.  But  as 
respects  monks,  the  same  Norel  (c.  42)  requires 
a  monk  who  betakes  himself  to  a  secular  life — 
being  first  deprived  of  any  office  or  dignity  he 
may  acquire — to  be  sent  to  a  monastery,  to 
which  moreover  it  assigns  all  property 'acquired 
by  him  after  his  leaving  his  former  one.  If  he 
absconds  from  this,  the  judge  of  the  province  is 
to  hold  and  admonish  him. 

In  a  letter  of  Pope  Zacharias  (A.D.  741-51)  to 
king  Pepin,  the  Pope  decrees  that  those  who  have 
once  been  admitted  into  the  clergy,  or  have  de- 
sired monastic  life,  are  not  to  betake  themselves 
to  military  service,  or  to  any  worldly  dignity 
(Ep.  7,  c.  9),  under  pain  of  anathema  if  they  do 
not  repent  and  return  to  their  former  life — a 
provision  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the 
Councils  of  Angers  and  Tours.  In  Charlemagne's 
C'lfitu/arirs  also  is  a  provision  '*  that  a  priest 
ought  to  continue  in  the  religious  habit  "  (^(Z- 
ditio  Tertia,  c.  110).  See  also  the  31st  c.nnoo 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  "that  cleric* 
and  monks  should  c«'ntinue  stedfost  in  their  de- 
termination." 

Desertion  of  the  clerical  lite  must  of  cours« 
be  distinguished  fmm  desertion  of  the  clerical 
functions  in  a  parti<'ular  diocese  or  parish.  See, 
amongst  other  authorities,  as  to  bishops  leaving 
their  districts  (napoiKias),  the  so-called  A/>osto- 
liral  C'lnoris,  c.  11  (otherwise  13  or  14),  and  th« 
123rd  Novel ;  and  as  to  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
other  clerics  so  acting,  Afost.  Cm.  c.  12  (other- 
wise 14  or  15);  also  the  16th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  One  of  the  temptations  to 
the  breach  of  discipline  in  question  appeai-s  to 
have  been  the  serving  in  private  oratories,  u 
to  which  see  Novels  57,  58,  and  131.    f  J.  M.  L.} 
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DESIDERATA.  A  name  sometimes  used 
for  the  sacraments,  as  being  desired  of  alf  Chris- 
tians, Zeno  of  Verona  (invit.  8  ad  Fontem, 
quoted  by  Ducange)  asks  why  his  hearers  delay 
•'  ad  desiderata  festinare."  [C] 

DESIDERIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Vienne,  mar- 
tyr at  Lyons ;  Natale,  Feb,  11  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Adonis  in  Appendv'c,  Usuardi).  According  to  Ado 
he  suffered  martyrdom  on  May  23,  and  was 
translated  Feb,  11. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Ferrara;  "Passio"  May  23 
(^Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi), 

(8)  The  reader,  martyr  at  Naples  under 
Diocletian,  with  Januarius  the  kishop  and  others  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DESPONSATIO.  [Arrhae:  Betrothal: 
Marriage.] 

DESPOTICAE  (Aeo-TTOTtKoi  lopraO-  The 
greater  festivals  of  the  Church  are  so  called  by 
the  Greeks ;  they  are  generally  reckoned  to 
amount  to  twelve,  but  authorities  vary  on  this 
point.  [Festivals.]  (Daniel's  Codex  Liturgicus, 
iv.  235.)  [C] 

DETRACTION  is  defined  to  be  the  concealed 
and  unjust  attack  in  words  upon  the  reputation  of 
another  person.  It  differs  from  Calumnia  in  that 
the  latter  is  a  false  accusation  made  in  the  course 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  from  Contumelia  in  its 
being  concealed  from  the  person  affected. 

This  sin  has  been  condemned  both  by  fathers, 
as  by  St.  Augustine  (in  hom.  41  De  Sanctis),  St. 
Jerome  (Ep.  2,  al.  52,  ad  Nepotian.  c.  14),  and 
St,  Chrysostom  (De  Sacerd.  5,  G),  and  by  various 
canons  of  councils  (e.g.  Cone.  Cnrth.  iv,  cc.  55-60) 
under  wider  words  which  include  other  offences 
against  the  9th  commandment  (Bingham,  Chr. 
Ant.  6,  2,*  10,  and  16,  13,  3  ;  Ferraris  sub  voc. ; 
Thom,  Aq,  Summa,  2.  2.  quaest,  73  ;  Soto  De 
Just,  et  Jure,  5,  10),  [I.  B.] 

DEUS  IN  ADJUTORIUM.  The  canonical 
Hours,  according  to  Western  usage,  generally  be- 
gin with  the  words  of  the  70th  [69th  Vulg,]  Psalm, 

V.  Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende. 

R.  Domine  ad  adjuvandum  me  festina, 

Cassian  (CoUatio,  x.  c.  10)  tells  us  that  this 
verse  was  frequently  used  by  monks  in  their  de- 
Totions  before  his  time,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  definitively  prefixed  to  each  Hour 
before  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  who  presci'ibed 
that  use  in  his  Rule  (c.  9), 

The  Roman  u.se  at  Matins  prefixes  the  verse 
and  re.s[K>nse, 

V.  Domine,  labia  m»a  aperies, 

R.  Et  03  meum  annuntiabit  laudem  tuam, 
from    the    51st   [50th    Vulg,]   Psalm  ;    in    the 
monastic     breviaries,    on    the    other    hand,    the 
Domine,  lahiti  follows  the  Deus  in  adjutorium. 

Id  Compline,  Deus  in  adjutorium  in  preceded  by 

V,  Converte  nos,  Deus  salutaris  uoster. 

R.  Et  averte  iram  tuam  a  nobis, 
from  the  85th  [84th  Vulg,]  Psalm. 

The  verb€,  "  0  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,"  &c,, 
•lno  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  Greek  morn- 
ing ofTice, 

(UcjDa,  De  Divina  Psalmodirt,  ch,  xvi.  4 ; 
Marif-ne,  Dc  Ant.  Mf/nach.  liit.  pp,  5,  23  ;  Wetzer 
Mti  Welle,  Kirchenlexicfm,  iii,  122.)  [C] 
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DEVIL  (IN  Art).  The  Early  Church  seems 
to  have  contemplated  the  spiritual  enemy  of  Goa 
and  man  principally  as  to  his  function.*!  of  tempt- 
ation and  possession  in  this 
world.  Representations  of 
him  as  the  final  accuser 
and  claimant  of  the  souls 
of  the  lost,  or  as  their  tor- 
mentor in  the  place  of  his 
own  condemnation,  belong 
to  mediaeval  rather  than 
to  primitive  art.  The  pre- 
sent writer  is  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  hell 
earlier  than  the  mosaics  of 
Torcello,  as  that  painted 
by  Methodius,  even  if  its 
story  be  true,  has  alto- 
gether vanished.  On  the 
sarcophagi,  and  later  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
MSS.  more  particularly, 
the  tempter  is  symbolized, 
as  so  often  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, under  the  form  of* 
the  Serpent  (see  s.  v.). 
One  instance  there  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  Didron  in 
the  Iconographie  du  Ser- 
pent (Ann.  Arche'ologiques, 
V.  2)  of  a  Gnostic  combi- 
nation of  human  and  serpentine  form,  with  leo- 
nine head  and  face  (see  woodcut).  It  is  taken 
from  a  bronze  in  the  Vatican  collection,  and  is 
derived,  he  says  with  certainty,  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  symbol  of  a  lion-headed  serpent.  But 
the  human  form  and  expression  are  so  predomi- 
nant as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  anticipation 
of  the  personified  serpent  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
represented  in  the  Book  of  Kells  and  other 
northern  MSS.  The  Gothic  or  mediaeval  re- 
presentations seem  to  begin  in  Italy  with  the- 
fiend  in  the  Chase  of  Theodoric,  which,  tilL 
lately  destroyed  by  gradual  and  wanton  mis- 
chief, adorned  the  front  of  St.  Zenone  in  Verona. 

In  the  Laurentian  MS.  of  Rabula  (a.d.  587^ 
there  is  an  extraordinary  representation  of  the' 
demoniacs  of  Gadara,  just  delivered  from  their 
tormenting  spirits,  who  are  fluttering  away  in 
the  form  of  little  black  humanities  of  mis- 
chievous expression.     [See  Demoniacs,] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEVOTA  FEMINA,  or  simply  DEVOTA. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  practice  of  vows- 
made  to  God  is  recognized  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  throughout  the  Old  Testament  (Levit,  vii. 
16,  xxvii.  1  and  foil..  Numb,  vi,  2  and  foil.,  xv. 
3,  8,  XXX.  2  and  full.  &c.).  Such  vows  might  be 
of  persons  as  well  as  thing.s,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  "  singular  vow  "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxvii., 
and  of  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Numb.  vi.  ; 
with  which  compare  the  applications  in  the  case 
of  Jephthah,  (Judg,  xl,  30)  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  5) 
and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  Certain  checks  are 
at  the  same  time  imposed  on  the  vows  of  women, 
which  are  required  to  have  at  least  the  tacit  assent 
of  a  father,  if  the  woman  be  "  in  her  father's  house 
in  h»;r  youth  "  (Numb.  xxx.  3-5),  or  of  a  husband, 
if  she  "  had  at  all  a  husband  "  (iV;.  6-8,  10-15); 
"  but  eveiy  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of  her  that  is 
divorced,  wherewith  they  have  bound  their  souls, 
shall  stand  aeaiust  her     ^v.  9). 
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The  examples  of  St.  Paul  (Aots  xviii.  23,  24), 
and  the  four  disciples  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi. 
23)  show  tliat  like  practices  were  adopted  by 
the  Apostolic  Church,  But  over  and  above 
these  temporary  vows,  it  is  clear  that  the 
class  of  church-widows  were  considered  as  per- 
sonally devoted  to  God.  Moreover,  in  his 
mode  of  spealiing  of  virgins,  St.  Paul  clearly 
shews  that  he  considers  those  who  have  autho- 
rity over  them  to  have  power  to  "  keep  "  them 
for  the  Lord  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  34,  37,  38).  The 
Apostolical  Cunstititions,  besides  their  abundant 
uotices  of  the  church-widows,  shew  us  also 
the  rise  of  a  distinct  class  of  church-virgins 
•  devoted  to  God  in  like  manner.  The  term  devota, 
however,  as  applied  both  to  widows  and  virgins, 
survived  both  organizations  and  spread  beyond 
them,  and  seems  to  serve  as  a  transition  link  be- 
tween them  and  female  monachism.  From  the 
4th  century  downwards  there  are  many  texts 
which  can  hardly  be  applied,  at  all  events  ex- 
clusively, to  either  institute  as  such,  and  antici- 
pate any  organized  female  monachism,  but  which 
clearly  imply  a  j)ractice  of  self-consecration  to 
God  on  the  part  both  of  w^idows  aud  unmarried 
women,  and  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  later,  times  in  respect 
to  nuns. 

Thus  the  first  Council  of  Valence,  A.D.  374, 
treating  "of  girls  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  God,"  exacts  that  if  they  voluntarily  contract 
•''earthly  "  marriage,  they  shall  not  even  be  al- 
lowed immediate  penance,  and  shall  not  be  admit- 
ted to  communion  till  they  have  given  full 
satisfaction.  Now  it  was  only  in  the  5th  century 
that  monachism,  under  the  Basiliau  rule,  penetra- 
ted into  Southern  Gaul,  so  that  the  puellae  in 
.question  cannot  have  been  nuns  properly  so  called. 
The  same  applies  to  the  canons  of  the  1st  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  400,  which  enact  that  a  "  devota  " 
who  takes  a  husband  is  not  to  be  admitted  to 
penance  during  his  life,  unless  she  preserves  con- 
tinence (c.  1(3),  or,  with  still  greater  severity, 
that  if  a  bisho])'s,  or  priest's,  or  deacon's  daughter, 
having  been  devoted  to  God,  sins  and  marries, 
should  her  father  or  mother  restore  their  affec- 
tion to  her,  tliey  are  to  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion. The  father  may  indeed  shew  cause  in 
council  against  the  sentence,  but  the  woman  her- 
self is  only  to  receive  the  communion  after  her 
husband's  death  and  penance,  unless  at  her  last 
hour  (c.  19) — a  text  which  indeed  admits  the 
validity  of  tlie  marriage. 

The  stamp  was  .set  on  the  woman's  devotio 
by  her  taking,  or  rather  receiving  from  the 
priest's  hands,  the  veil,  .symbol  of  her  being 
espoused  to  Christ.  Hence  the  distinction 
which  we  find  made  between  the  gravity  of  mar- 
riage in  the  case  of  the  veiled  and  unveiled;  as 
to  which  see  Pupe  Innocent  I.'s  2nd  letters,  to 
Victricius  Archliishop  of  Rouen,  cc.  12,  13,  and 
■certain  c-mons  of  doubt tul  authority,  supposed 
to  bo  conteniponuieous  '*  of  the  Roman  to  the 
Gaulish  bishops,"  re.  1,2.  The  devotional  or  vir- 
ginal habit  might  indeed  be  a.ssumed,  at  all  events 
in  the  ."»tii  century,  without  actual  consecration; 
«ee  Leo  the  (treat's  liiTth  letter,  A.D.  4,')8  or 
439,  to  Kusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  c.  15. 

The  "virgin  devoted  to  Goii  "  is  jissimilated 
to  t^p  monk  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  A.D.  4.'>1.  f»irbidding  both  to  marry  under 
pain  of  exconunuoicatiou,  but  subject  to  the  in- 


dulgence of  the  local  bishop  (c.  15).  The  2nd 
Council  of  Aries.  A.D.  452,  seems  to  confine  ex- 
communication in  such  cases  to  marriage  after 
25,  and  provides  that  a  penance  is  not  to  be 
refused  if  asked  for,  but  communion  only  to  be 
granted  after  long  delay  (c.  52).  An  exagge- 
rated strictness  on  the  other  hand  pervades  a 
letter  of  Pope  Symmachus  (a.D.  498-513)  t» 
Bishop  Caesarius,  of  Aries.  Not  only  does  he 
require  the  excommunication  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  marry  virgins  consecrated  to  God, 
whether  with  their  own  will  or  against  it,  and 
declare  that  "  we  do  not  suffer "  widows  to 
marry  who  have  long  persevere!  in  the  religious 
purpose;  but  h(^ forbids  those  virgins  to  marry 
"  to  whom  it  may  have  happened  to  p.iss  their 
age  during  many  years  in  monasteries " — en- 
forcing, in  short,  virginity  without  even  a  pro- 
fession. 

The  practice  of  the  religious  profession,  both 
in  convents  and  outside  of  them,  is  shewn  in  the 
Canons  of  the  5th  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D  529, 
which  excommunicates  alike,  together  with  their 
husbands,  both  girls  who  in  convents  have  put 
on  the  religious  garment,  and  those  who,  whether 
girls  or  widows,  have  .assumed  the  habit  in  their 
houses  (c.  19).  On  the  other  hand,  the  1st 
Council  of  Macon  in  581  pronounced  excommuni- 
cation for  life  against  both  parties,  in  case  of 
such  marriages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.d.  590-603),  we  seem  to  perceive 
a  distinction  between  the  "  religious"  and  "mo- 
nastic "  habit,  which  may  have  indicated  that 
between  the  simple  devota  and  the  nun.  Writing 
to  the  Roman  exarch  (bk.  iv.  ep.  18),  he  speaks 
of  women  till  now  "in  the  religious  and  mo- 
nastic habit  "  who  have  thrown  otfthe  sacred  gar- 
ment and  veil,  and  married,  and  who  are  said  to 
be  under  the  exarch's  patronage,  and -warns  him 
against  the  iniquity  of  such  protection.  It  will 
not  have  escaped  attention  that  the  "  veil  "  in 
this  passage  seems  to  correspond,  as  in  later  and 
present  Romish  practice,  with  the  specially  mo- 
nastic profession.  On  the  other  hand,  an  earlier 
letter  of  the  same  pope  (bk.  iii.  cp.  24,  ad  Ctu- 
naitum),  distinguishes  between  veiled  virgins  and 
women  in  convents.  The  incompatibility  be- 
tween marriage  and  the  religious  "habit"  is 
indicated  in  another  letter  of  the  same  pope  to 
bishops  Virgilius  and  Svagrius,  (bk.  vii.  pt.  ii.  c. 
119). 

That  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  marriages 
with  "  religious"  women  continued  to  take  place, 
and  to  be  celebrated  even  in  church,  is  evident 
from  an  edict  of  King  Clothair  II.,  issued  at  the 
5th  Council  of  Paris,  a.D.  614  or  615.  No  one 
was  to  carry  oH'  religious  girls  or  widows,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  God,  as  well  those 
who  reside  in  their  own  houses  as  those  who  are 
placed  in  monasteries  (thus  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  two  classes);  and  if  any.  cither  by 
violence  or  by  any  kind  of  authority  should 
presume  to  unite  such  to  himself  in  marriage, 
he  was  subject  to  capital  punishment,  or,  under 
special  circumstances  to  exile,  and  forfeiture  of 
goods. 

The  7th  letter  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a.d.  741- 
51),  addressed  to  Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
and  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  anil  nobles  of  the 
Franks,  refers  to  Pope  Innocent's   letter  before 
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mentioned,  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
marriage  of  veiled  and  unveiled  virgins,  the 
former  of  whom  are  to  be  separated,  the  latter 
only  to  do  "some"  penance  (cc.  20,  21).  On 
the  other  hand,  a  capitulary  of  the  6th  book 
(c.  411)  treats  as  absolutely  null  a  marriage 
with  "  a  virgin  devoted  to  God,  a  woman  under 
the  religious  habit  or  professing  the  continuance 
of  widowhood,"  re-enacting  the  punishment  of 
separation  and  exile  for  the  offenders.  One  of 
the  7th  book  (c.  338)  is  addressed  to  the  case  of 
those  widows  and  girls  who  have  put  on  the 
religious  habit  in  their  own  houses,  either  re- 
ceiving it  from  their  parents  or  of  themselves, 
but  afterwards  marry  ;  they  are  to  be  excom- 
municated till  they  separate  from  their  husbands, 
and  if  they  will  not.  to  be  kept  perpetually  ex- 
cluded from  communion.  A  Lombard  capituhiry 
of  783,  contains  a  like  enactment  (Pertz,  Leg. 
t.  1).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DEXAMENE,  Ae^a/j-fur},  a  cistern  or  tank 
for  the  water  needed  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
font  and  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  (Procop. 
Histor.  Arcan.  c.  iii.).  Erroneously  interpreted  by 
Suidas,  svh  coc.  of  the  altar ;  and  by  Bingham, 
Orig.  bk.  viii.  c.  vii.  §  4,  of  the  font.        [E.  V.] 

DIACOXIA.  (1).  The  name  given  to  the 
localities  in  which  food  and  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor  by  the  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Each  was  under  the  administration  of  one  of  the 
seven  deacons,  one  for  each  region,  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  ol  an  archdeacon. 
Each  diaconia  had  a  hall  for  the  distribution  of 
charity,  and  an  oratory  or  chapel  annexed.  These 
last  remained  when  the  original  purpose  of  the  t/ia- 
conifL  had  passed  away,  and  have  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  churches,  of  which  there  are  now  fourteen, 
each  assigned  to  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  diaconia  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  passages  from  Anasta- 
sius  : — Slephan.  If,  §  229  :  "  foris  muros  .  . .  duo 
fecit  Xenodochia . . .  quae  et  sociavit  venerabili- 
bus  Diaconis  illic  foris  existentibus  .  ...  id  est 
Diaconiae  S.  Dei  genetricis,  et  B.  Silvestri  duae." 
J/ad  PHI.  I.  §  337:  "constituit  Diaconias  tres 
foris  portam  B.  Apost.  Principis  .  .  .  et  ibidem 
dis])ensatione  per  or<linem  j)auperibus  consolari, 
atque  eleemosynam  fieri  [constituit]."  Infra., 
§  345:  "idem  egregius  Praesul  Diaconia  con- 
stituit .  .  .  coucedens  eis  agros  vineas  etc.  ut  de 
eorum  reditu  .. .  Diaconiae  proficieutes  pauperes 
Chris^i  reficerentur." 

(2>.  The  word  diaconia  was  also  used  for  that 
part  of  the  deacon's  office  which  consi.-ted  in  dis- 
f*ensing  food  and  money  to  the  poor.  It  is  thus 
employed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  a  letter  to 
John,  in  which  he  says,  "  te  mensis  jtaujx-rum 
et  exhibendae  diaconiae  ellgimus  praeponenluin  ;" 
and  goes  on  to  8[)eak  of  the  money  I'eceivcl  "dia- 
coniae exhibitione  erogandum "  (Grt'g.  Magn. 
Ej).  ad  .Jo'inn.  24).  See  Suicer,  Ducange,  IIos- 
pinian.  de  7'cmplis,  p.  18.  [E.  V,] 

(3).  In  the  earlier  days  of  monachism  this  term 
waH  used  for  inonaHtic  alms-giving  ((^iss.  Col/at. 
xvuu  7;  Gregor.  M.  Ep.  22).  The  oldest  monk 
waii  entrusted  with  it  in  Egywt  (CasH.  C'ollat.  xxi. 
1);  in  the  East  the  "oeconomus"  or  bursar 
(Martene  in  Caiw.  P>.  xxi.  8,  9).  [I.  G.  S.] 

DIACOVICA  (Aianoi'iHa).  Ortain  short 
J"'ttyer>  or  "  .lulfragf^ii "  in  the  Liturgy  are  called 
Diaeonica,    an    being    recited    by    the    attoadant 


deacon.  Thoy  are  also  called  Elpr]uiKa.,  as  being 
mainly  prayers  for  peace.  In  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  the  Diaconica  are  said  by  liishojjs. 
(Menard  on  the  Gregorian  Sucramentary,  p.  r)2.>  ; 
Neale's  Tctralogia  Liturgica,  p.  217.)  [C.J 

DIACONTCUM.  (1)  The  vestry  o.  sacristy 
of  a  church,  so  called  from  being  the  place  \v!iei-o 
the  deacons  performed  their  duties  in  getting 
ready  the  vestments  and  holy  vessels,  Jieatiug 
the  water,  pre]:)aring  and  lighting  the  inceiisc, 
and  other  essentials  for  the  celebration  of  tho 
Eucharist,  and  other  divine  offices.  No  minister 
of  a  lower  grade  was  permitted  to  enter  tiie 
Diaconicum  (^Concil.  Laod.  can.  21  ;  Concil.  Aga- 
thens.  can.  Q^).  The  diaconicum  was,  as  a  rule, 
placed  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  bema  or 
sanctuary,  answering  to  the  prothcsis  on  the 
north,  and  communicating  with  the  bema  by  a 
door  in  the  paramenia  or  side-wall.  It  also  usu- 
ally had  an  independent  entrance  through  an 
external  door.  The  diaconicum  generally  ter- 
minated apsidally,  and  wa-s  always  provided  with 
an  altar  {QvaiacrrripLov,  Apophtkegmata  Fdtrum 
apud  Gelas.  No.  3 ;  ayia  rpawf^a,  Eticholag, 
Goar,  p.  245),  on  which  the  bread  and  wine 
were  placed  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  pro- 
thesis.  Its  wall  was  often  adorned  with  pic- 
tures of  saintly  deacons,  Stej)hen,  Benjamin,  &c. 
Within  it  was  the  treasury,  Kd/uL-qXtapx^^oyy 
or  <TKevo(pt>AdKiov,  where  the  sacred  vessels 
and  other  treasures  of  the  church  were  kept 
(Cyril  Scyth.  in  Vita  S.  S((b.  apud  Ducange).  It 
was  also  used  by  the  priests  as  a  vestry,  in 
which  they  changed  their  vestments  and  put  on 
their  eucharistic  dress  {elai\d6uT€s  a\\dacrou(ri 
TTfu  UpaTiKrju  iTToKr]v  4v  toj  ZiaKoviKui,  Ti/picum 
Sabae,  cap.  ii.  ap.  Suicer).  Relics  were  preserved  in 
it  {C italog.  Patriarch.  Constantinopol.  ap.  Suicer^^ 
Worshippers  who  for  disciplinary  reasons  wer^ 
excluded  from  the  actual  church  were  permitted, 
to  otTer  their  devotions  here,  e.g.  the  Emperor  Leo 
VI.  when  excommunicated  for  his  fourth  marriage 
(Cedrenus,  Compvnd.  Hist.').  The  diaconicum 
was  sometimes  a  sjjacious  chamber  annexed  to 
the  church  (^diaconicum  majus),  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  a  provincial  or  general  synod 
[Council,  p.  477].  In  the  diaconicum  of  the 
c'hurch  at  Paneas,  the  statue,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  removed 
for  safety  from  the  market-place,  was  erected 
(Philostorg.  lib.  vii.  c.  3). 

Other  names  by  which  the  diaconicum  was 
known  were,  aairaariKSv  (as  being  the  hall  of 
reception),  aKivocpvAoLKiov,  /xfTarcopiov  or  fxira- 
Twpiov  (a  word  of  various  orthography  and  very 
uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  representing  "mu- 
tatorium,"  as  the  place  where  the  clei'gy  changed 
tlieir  vestments),  ira(T'ro(p6piov,  secretarium,  on 
which  see  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  c.  vii. 
§  7  ;  Leo  Allat.  iJe  Tempi.  Grace,  liec,  ep.  i. 
§  1.3-15;  Suicer,  sub  'oc.  ;  Ducange,  Glossar.  Id. 
JJcscrijd.  S.  Sophiae,  ad  Paul.  Silentiar. ;  Neale, 
Hist,  East,  Ch.,  General  Introd.  p.  191,  §9. 

(2)  I naconicum  also  signifies  the  volume  con- 
taining the  directions  for  the  due  performance  ot 
the  deacfin's  ollice,  Pi^Kiou  t^s  AiaKovlas.  Cf. 
Leo  Xllatius,  Dissert,  i.  de  lAhr,  Eccl.  Grarcor. 

(.'>)  The  word  is  also  used  for  certain  prayers 
Haid  at  intervals  in  the  service  by  the  (l(!;icon : 
*i»XO'  hiaK6vov^  known  also  as  flprjyiKd.  [1»1A« 
coMCA.]  [E.  v.] 

DIAUEMA.    [Ckown:  CoitONATiON.J 
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DIAPASON,   DIAPENTE.   DIATESSA- 

EON.  These  are  the  three  intervals  of  the 
iictave,  the  perfect  fifth,  an'l  the  j)erfcct  fourth  : 
the  ratios  which  determine  them  are  .J,  ^,  and  j. 
Tiiev  were  the  only  intervals  that  were  consi- 
dered consonances,  and  were  always  of  the  same 
m:ignitude  in  every  scale  whether  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, or  enharmonic,  while  the  others  were 
variable  (see  Canon  in  Music,  p.  274).  Although 
tlie  system  of  reckoning  by  tetrachords  continued 
till  ti>e  time  of  Guido  Aretinus,  yet  the  name 
Diapason  shows  that  the  ancients  attributed  to 
the  octave  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
respect  of  consonance,  which  is  also  shown  by 
the  notation  preserved  by  Alypius,  where  in  the 
modes  above  the  Dorian  in  pitch,  for  most  of  the 
liigher  notes  (which  would  be  the  latest  exten- 
sion of  the  respective  scales)  the  symbols  repre- 
s-'uting  the  notes  an  octave  below  were  adopted 
with  the  aildition  ofn  acute  accent.  It  is  strange 
that  this  plan  was  not  extended  over  the  whole 
"diagram"  of  the  modes,  which  would  have 
been  a  very  material  simplification,  and  is  indeed 
a  considerable  approximation  to  our  present 
svstem  of  calling  all  notes  differing  by  an  octave 
bv  the  same  name.  This  however  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  early  Latin  authors, 
although  they  did  make  great  simplifications. 
St.  Gregory  com})leted  the  recognition  of  the 
octave  by  reducing  the  names  of  notes  to  7, 
wliich  have  remained  to  this  day. 

The  fifth  and  fourth  together  make  an  octave 
('^Xj  =  il),  and  according  as  the  former  or  the 
latter  was  the  lower  in  pitch,  the  octave  was  said 
to  be  harmonically  or  arithmetically  divided  ; 
these  divisions  were  also  called  authentic  and 
plagal  (q.  v.),  thus  : 

Here  the 

value   of  G 

(§)     is    the 

Harmonic 


Authentic  : 


S 


C        G       c 

mean  between  those  of  C  and  c  (1  and  ^). 

^^.  "^ — p       Here  the 

—  value   of   F 


Plagal : 


zzzz 


(J)    is    the 
Arithmetic 


C        F       c 

mean  between  those  of  C  and  c  (1  and  i). 

But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  if  two  harmonic 
means  be  inserted  between  C  and  c,  F  is  one  of 
tiiem,  which  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ancients  were  wrong  in  taking  an  arithme- 
tical division  at  all,  though  it  is  most  natural 
Ihat  that  error  should  have  beou  made  by  them. 
This  division  can  be  made  in  any  octave,  ex- 
cepting that  that  from  F  to  f  can  only  be  divided 
authentically  at  c,  and  that  Irom  B  to  b  can 
only  be  divided  plagally  at  E.  [J.   R.   L.] 

DIAPENTE.     [Diapason.] 

DIAP8ALMA.  This  is  the  word  usod  in 
the  Scptuagint  and  recognized  by  other  writers 
JI-.  the  oquivalont  to  "Selah,"  which  occurs  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  the  Canticle  of  Habakkuk. 
S««  Smith's  I>ict.  "f  the  lU'>lc,  suh  voc.  St-lah, 
where  tho  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  f'uUv 
stated.  As  the  early  Christians  used  the  psalm's 
in  public  worship  so  it  is  natural  they  wouM 
coi)y  the  Hebrew  method  of  singing  tho  psalms. 
The  Liturgy  of  St.  .laraes  prescribes  Pss.  2.'t,  34, 
H.'>.  117  at  the  Fraction,  and  in  I's.  ;U  Std\pa\- 
aa  occurii  in  the  LXX.  wii«rc  Sclah  is  not  fouu  1. 


St.  Jerome  enters  into  the  question  at  soma 
length  in  his  letter  to  Marcella,  but  leaves  the 
matter  in  doubt;  he  mentions  it  also  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Ps.  4  and  Habak.  .3. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  an  interpretation 
suggested  by  the  primary  meaning  of  \f/i\Kfiv 
will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reconcile  the  contiicting 
o])inions  and  perhaps  account  for  them  ;  viz., 
that  it  was  a  direction  for  the  instruments  to 
play,  while  the  chorus  was  silent  or  perhaps 
producing  a  series  of  notes  without  words,  i.e.j 
a  "division,""  or  "  Pneuma."  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Jews  used  Pneumata ;  if  so,  the 
adoption  of  them  by  Christians  is  obvious;  but 
in  any  case  it  would  seem  that  they  were  com- 
monly in  use  at  an  early  period.  In  consequence 
of  the  common  use  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments at  feasts  and  entertainments  at  which 
Christian  morality  was  likely  to  be  outraged  in 
the  period  of  the  empire,  the  Christians  were 
chary  of  their  use  in  religious  services,  fear- 
ful doubtless  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  (^Hist.  of  Music,  p.  xxvii.)  gives 
a  list  of  fathei-s  who  have  denounced  musical 
instruments,  but  he  gives  no  references ;  and 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  verifying  Epiphanius 
only,  who  speaks  of  the  flute  as  a  diabolical 
instrument.  In  the  Eastern  Church  to  this 
day  instrumental  music  is,  we  believe,  unknown. 
Thus  the  Pneuma  may  have  been  invented  by 
the  early  Christians  as  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  Diapsalma.  [J.  R.  L.] 

DIARETOR.  The  Codex  Eccl.  Afric.  (c.  78) 
runs  thus  (Bruns's  Cnnones,  i.  175):  "  Rursus 
placuit,  ut  quoniam  Hipponensium  dinrctoruvx 
ecclesiae  destitutio  non  est  diutius  negligeuda 
.  .  .  eis  episcopus  ordinetur."  The  equivalent 
in  the  Greek  version  is  "  4>po»n-io-Tal  ttjs  iK- 
KKrjaias,"  "  caretakers  of  the  church  "  [Inteu- 
VENTOR],  as  if  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
which  is  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
canon.  Ducange  (s.  v.)  conjectures  *'  direc- 
torum,"  Hardouin  "diarrhytorum."  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  [C] 

DIASTYLA,  Aiao-TuAo,  the  Cancelli  by 
which  the  betrui  was  separated  from  the  naos 
(Sym.  Thessalon.  apud  Ducange  ;  Sih  tvv  KiynXi- 
5(i)v  IJToi  Twu  StatTrvKuy).  Goaf's  Eui:hol.  p. 
708.  [E.  v.] 

DIATESSARON.    [Diapason.] 

T)\CV.{Alea,Kvfioi\  Low-Latin, Z^eciiM;  whence 
Fr.  D^).  The  j^laying  at  dice,  or  games  of  chance 
generally,  never  looked  upon  favourably  by 
moralists  or  laws  (see  Diet,  of  Greek  t'fui  Bum. 
Antiq.,  s.  V.  Ai.ea),  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  censors  of  Christian  manners.  The  7'<i<'./<j- 
(joijiie  of  Clement  (iii.  11,  p.  497)  forbids  dice- 
playing,  whether  with  cubes  or  with  the  four- 
faced  dies  called  iiaT pdyaXoi  (see  Rust  u.  Palm, 
s.  t).),  out  of  desire  tor  gain.  Ajwllonius  (in 
Euseb.  //.  E.  V.  18,  11),  denouncing  the  Mon- 
t^nists,  asks  whether  prophets  play  at  table* 
(tc(/3\ojs)  and  dice.  And  gaming  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  vice  which  we  find  denounced  by  the 
Church  in  the  earliest  canons  which  remain  to  us. 
The  AiMJStolic.il  Canotis  (cc.  41,  42  [al.  42,  4;J]) 
forbade  either  clergy  or  laity  to  play  with  dic«      J 
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on  pain  of  degradation  or  excommunication.  The 
Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305)  also  denounced  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  against  any  of  the 
faithful  who  played  at  dice,  "  that  is,  tables,"  for 
money  (can.  79).  And  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  the  Trullan  Council  (can.  50)  repeated 
the  same  penalties  of  degradation  and  excom- 
munication. Nor  was  the  civil  power  indifferent. 
Justinian  {Code,  lib,  i.,  De  Episc.  et  Cler,  1.  17 ; 
Nov.  123,  c.  10)  forbade  the  clergy  of  every  rank 
from  playing  at  games  of  chance  (ad  tabulas 
ludere),  or  even  being  present  at  them,  on  pain 
of  suspension  with  seclusion  in  a  monastery  for 
three  years.  Another  enactment  (Code,  lib.  i., 
De  Episc.  Axidien.  1.  25)  commits  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  offences  to  the  bishops,  and  em- 
powers them  to  call  in  the  secular  arm,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  reformation  of  scandalous  offenders ; 
and  yet  another  {lb.  1.  35),  complaining  bitterly 
that  even  bishops  did  not  abstain  from  these 
stolen  pleasures,  denounces  such  laxity  in  the 
severest  terms.  These  imperial  laws  are  all  in- 
serted in  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius  and  John  of 
Antioch. 

The  laws  themselves  indicate  that  Christians 
and  even  clergy  were  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  almost  universal  passion  for  games  of  chance. 
One  or  two  instances  may  serve  to  confirm  this. 
Jerome  relates  {De  Script.  Eccl.  in  Apol.  Ep. 
.105)  that  Synesius  alleged  his  own  irresistible 
propensity  for  gambling  as  a  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  made  a  bishop.  Gi'egory  of  Tours 
{Hist.  Franc,  x.  16)  tells  us  that  certain  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Radegund  at  Poictiers 
accused  their  abbess,  among  other  matters,  of 
dicing ;  whereupon  the  abbess  declared  that  she 
had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Radegund  (f  587)  herself,  and  that  it  was  not 
forbidden  either  by  the  common  law  of  canonical 
life  or  by  their  own  Rule ;  nevertheless,  she 
would  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops. 
(Thomassinus,  Nova  et  Vet.  Eccl.  Discip.  pt.  iii. 
lib.  iii.  c.  43.)  [C] 

DICERIUM.  AtK-f}piou,  cereus  bisulcus,  a 
two-forked  wax  taper  used  by  bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  Benediction  of  the  people. 
It  was  also  employed  in  the  benediction  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels  lying  on  the  Holy  Table. 
The  bishop  was  said  SiKr^picp  <T<ppayiCfiy.  The 
double  taper  was  considered  to  symbolize  the 
two  natures  of  Christ. 

Tricerium,  TpiK-f]piou,  cereus  trisulcus,  was  simi- 
larly used,  and  held  to  symbolize  the  Trinity. 

Symeon  Thessalon,  De  Templo,  p.  222,  aj/ud  Du- 
cange  s.  v.  Krjohi.    Goar's  Eucholoy.  p.  125.    [E.  V.] 

DICl'EItlUM.    [Pulpit.] 

DIDYMUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria;  comme- 
morated April  28  (Afart.  limn.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  (W.  F.  G.) 

DIES.  The  word  dies  is  used,  like  the  Eng- 
lish "day,"  to  designate  a  festival :  as  (c.  (].)  the 
Anmiles  Franc.  A.D.  802,  "Ipse  rex  celebravit 
diem  S.  Joannis  BajjtiHtae."  The  principal  special 
Ujies  of  the  word  are  the'foilowing  : — 

1.  Dies  ad/rutu^,  GCXJD  FfiiDAV. 

2.  /Jies  Aef/t/f/tiaci.  Certain  "  unlucky  days  " 
once  marked  in  calendars  (see  the  ancient  cal- 
endars puhii«he<i  by  iiucher),  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  from 
aitrological    calculation^).     Decrees    were    made 
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against  the  superstitious  observance  of  these 
days  (Decret.  pt.  2,  cans.  26,  qu.  7,  c.  16),  and  an- 
cient Penitentials  (see  Ducange,  s.  v.)  forbid  men 
to  avoid  these  days  especially  for  blood-letting 
or  commencing  a  work  ;  indeed  the  superstitious 
preference  for,  or  avoidance  of,  a  day  {pecret.  u.  s. 
c.  17)  was  forbidden  generally.  A  memorial  verse 
for  showing  when  the  Egyptian  days  fall  is  given 
by  Durandus  {Rationale,  viii.  4,  §  20). 

3.  Dies  boni,  "  les  bons  jours,"  used  for  fes- 
tivals (Sidonius,  Epist.  v.  17). 

4.  Dies  Cinerum,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or 
Ash- Wednesday. 

5.  Dies  Coenae  Domini.  Maundy  Thursday. 

6.  Dies  Consecrati.  The  Capitularium  Car.  M., 
(ii.  c.  35),  enjoins  that  four  days  at  Christmas 
should  be  observed  as  festivals ;  these  days  are 
referred  to  in  the  council  of  Soissons,  A.D.  853, 
c.  7,  and  in  the  Capit.  Car.  Calvi  at  Compiegne, 
A.D.  868,  c.  8,  as  dies  consecrati,  on  which  no 
courts  were  to  be  held. 

7.  Dies  Dominica.     [Easter  ;  Lord's  Day.] 

8.  Dies  Magnus,  Felicissimus,  Easter-Day 
{Capitularium  Car.  M.  v.  c.  136) ;  "  dies  mag- 
nus  Coenae,"  Maundy  Thursday  {Capit.  Herardi, 
c.  14).  So  T]  iJL€yd\r]  rj/iiepa  {Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  6) 
is  used  for  Easter-Day,  "  Dies  magnus  "  is  also 
used  for  the  Last  Day  {Capit.  Car.  M.  vi.  c.  378). 

9.  Dies  Natalis.     [Natalis.] 

10.  Dies  Neophytorum,  the  eight  days,  from 
Eastei'-Day  to  its  octave,  during  which  the 
newly  baptised  wore  their  white  garments. 
Augustine  {Epist.  119,  c,  17)  speaks  of  the 
"  octo  dies  neophytorum "  as  days  of  special 
observance. 

11.  Dies  Palmarum,  or  in  Ramis  Palmaimm, 
Palm-Sunday. 

12.  Dies  Sancti,  the  forty  days  of  Lent. 
See  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib,  ii.  De  Feriis,  and 
Barouius,  ad  an.  519,  §  42. 

13.  Dies  Scrutinii,  the  days  on  which  can- 
didates for  baptism  were  examined,  especially 
Wednesday  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent, 

14.  Dies  Solis,  Dies  Z«mte,»and  the  other  days 
of  the  week  ;  see  Week. 

15.  Dies  tviearum  or  muri'im ;  certain  days 
on  which  ceiemonies  were  performed  to  avert 
the  ravages  of  moths  or  mice  (Audoenus,  Vita 
Eligii,  ii.  15).  See  Delrio,  Disqnis.  Magic,  lib. 
iii.  pt.  2,  qu.  4,  §  6. 

16.  Dies  Viridium.  in  some  ancient  German 
calendars,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  "  Griindon- 
nerstag."    [Maundy  Thursday.] 

17.  Dies  votorum,  a  wedding-day  ;  Leges 
Lon/obard.  lib.  ii.  tit.  4,  §  3.  [C] 

DIETA.  The  ecclesiastical  CuRSUS  or  daily 
office.  Victor  of  Paris  (MS.  Liber  Ordinis,  c.  27, 
quoted  by  Ducange)  orders  his  book  to  be  carried 
round  whenever  office  is  said  (quando  dieta  cau- 
tatur).  See  Beleth,  De  Div.  Ojf.  c.  21  ;  Dur- 
andus, Rationale,  v.  3,  29.  [C] 

DIGAMY.  It  has  been  stated  under  the  head 
Bio  AM  V  that  we  proj)Ose  to  consider  under  the 
present  head  whatever  concerns  the  entering  into 
marriage  relations  with  two  persons  successively. 
The  subject  is  one  in  resf)ect  to  which  a  dillercnt 
m(»rality  h;is  been  applied  to  the  clergy  and  laify 
As  respects  each  class  moreover,  it  divides  itsclt 
under  two  branches  —  which,  however,  it  will 
not  always  be  necessary  to  consider  separately 
—  that  of  successive  marriages   after  divorce  oi 
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separation,  and  after  the  death  of  a  husband  or 
wife. 

I.  In  respect  of  the  clergy,  it  has  been  already 
observed  under  the  head  Bigamy  that  the  pre- 
scriptions as  to  bishops  and  deacons  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
2,  12,  and  Tit.  i.  G,  requiring  them  to  be  husbands 
"  of  one  wife,"  apply  more  probably  to  successive 
tlian  to  simultaneous  marriages.  The  explana- 
tion of  them  seems  to  lie  in  those  enactments 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Levit.  xxi.  7,  13,  14),  which 
forbid  the  priest  to  marry  a  widow  or  divorced 
woman.  The  oldest  authorities  support  this  view. 
The  Aptsto'ical  Cotistttufions  (ii.  2)  require  the 
bishop  to  be  the  husband  of  a  single  woman  once 
married;  a  prescription  extended  by  a  constitu- 
tion, evidently  indeed  of  later  date  (vi.  17)  to 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  singers,  readers, 
and  portei-s ;  the  deaconesses  also  were  to  be  pure 
virgins,  or  at  least  widows  of  one  husband  (as  to 
whom,  see  also  viii.  25,  no  doubt  later  still). 
The  so-called  Apostolical  Cunons  in  like  manner 
provide  that  if  any  one  after  baptism  shall  twice 
enter  into  marriage,  or  marry  a  widow  or  divorced 
woman,  he  cannot  be  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
or  in  anywise  on  the  list  of  the  sacred  ministry 
(«c.  l.'},  U,  otherwise  16,  17,  or  17,  18).  It  is 
clear  from  the  I'hilosophumena  of  Hippolytus 
(ix.  12)  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
the  rule  of  monogamy  for  the  clergy  was  well 
established,  since  he  complains  that  in  the  days 
of  Callistus  "digamist  and  trigamist  bishops,  and 
priests,  and  deacons,  hetjan  to  be  admitted  into 
the  clergy."  Tertullian  recognizes  the  rule  as 
to  the  clergy.  Thus  in  his  De  Exhortatione  Casti- 
tatis  (c.  7),  he  asks  scornfully :  "  Being  a  diga- 
mist, dost  thou  baptize  ?  being  a  digamist,  dost 
thou  make  the  offering?"  And  he  points  (/6. 
c.  13)  to  certain  honours  paid  among  the  heathens 
themselves  to  monogamy. 

The  rule  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  observed, 
forbade  alike  to  the  clergy  both  personal  digamy, 
and  marriage  with  a  digamous  woman.  St.  Am- 
brose, in  the  first  book  of  his  Offircs  (c.  50),  further 
considers  the  case  of  prebaptismal  marriage, — 
many  persons,  it  seems,  being  surprised  that 
digamy  before  marriage  should  be  an  impediment 
to  orders. 

We  pass  from  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  to 
that  of  councils  and  popes.  The  so-called  canons 
of  the  Nicene  Council  from  the  Arabic — which 
probably  indeed  only  represent  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Arabia  at  a  much  later  periml — enact 
the  penalty  of  deposition  against  a  priest  or 
de;\con  dismissing  his  wife  in  order  to  change  her 
for  another  fairer  or  better  or  richer,  or  "on 
account  of  his  concupiscence"  (c.  ^'o,  or  71  of 
the  Kcchellensiau  version).  The  still  more  pro- 
blematical 'Sanctions  and  Decrees'  attributed  to 
the  Nicene  fathers  require,  in  accordance  with 
the  previously  existing  laws  of  the  Church,  the 
priest  to  be  "  the  hu.sband  of  one  wife,  not  a 
bigamist  or  trigamist,"  and  forbid  him  to  marry 
n  widow  or  dismissed  woman,  &c.  (f.  14). 

The  rtrst  Council  of  Val»'nce  (A.n.  374)  enacts 
that  "none  after  this  synod  ....  be  ordained  to 
the  clergy  from  among  digamists,  or  the  hus- 
bands of  previously  married  womt-n  (interuup- 
tarum),"  but  decrees  that  nothing  should  be  in- 
quired into  .a.«»  to  the  status  of  those  who  are 
already  ordained  (c.  1).  C<»mparc  the  4th  Coun- 
cil of'Carthage  (A.D.  307),  c.  Gt»,  an<l  the  1st 
Council  of  Toledo  (a.D.  400),  cc.  3  and  4. 


The  letters  of  pope  iL.iocent  I.  (a.D.  402-17) 
deal  frequently  with  the  subject,  and  more  than 
once  on  the  point  already  treated  bv  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  effect  of  prebaptismal  marriage.  In  his 
2nd  to  Victricius  bishop  of  Rouen,  besides  laying 
it  down  that  clerics  should  only  marry  virgins 
(c.  4),  he  dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  not  reckon- 
ing a  wife  married  before  baptism  (c.  6).  The 
23rd  letter  of  the  same  pope,  addrested  to  the 
Synod  of  Toledo,  reverts  a  third  time  to  the  error 
of  not  reckoning  in  cases  of  digamy  a  prebaptismal 
marriage. 

The  letters  of;  Leo  the  Great  (a.D.  440-61)  re- 
peatedly recur  to  the  subject.  See  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th. 

Second  marriages  were,  however,  still  allowed 
to  the  inferior  clergy.  Thus  the  25th  canon  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  A.D.  441,  ordained 
respecting  "  those  fit  and  approved  persons  whom 
the  grace  itself  of  their  life  counsels  to  be  joined 
to  the  clergy,  if  by  chance  they  have  fallen  into 
second  marriage,  that  they  should  not  receive 
ecclesiastical  dignities  beyond  the  subdiaconate." 
The  same  enactment  is  repeated  almost  in  the 
same  words  in  the  45th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council 
of  Aries,  A.D.  452.  In  some  dioceses,  however, 
the  rule  was  still  stricter,  if  full  faith  is  to  be 
given  to  a  letter  of  bishops  Loup  of  Troyes  and 
Euphrouius  of  Autun  to  bishop  Talasius  of  Angers 
(A.D.  453),  which  lays  it  down  that  the  Church 
allows  digamy  as  far  as  the  rank  of  porters,  but 
excludes  altogether  exorcists  and  subdeacons  from 
second  marriage,  whilst  in  the  diocese  of  Autun 
the  porter  himself,  the .  lowest  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  if  he  took  a  second  wife  lost  his  office, 
and,  as  well  as  a  subdeacon  or  exorcist  falling 
into  the  same  "  madness,"  was  excluded  from 
communion  (see  Labbe'  and  Mansi's  Cutuicils,  vol. 
vii.  p.  942).  As  respects  marriages  to  widows, 
we  must  not  overlook  a  Council  of  uncertain 
place,  of  the  year  442-4,  by  which  a  bishop 
named  Chelidonius  was  deposed,  amongst  other 
reasons,  for  having  contracted  such  a  marriage  ; 
though  he  was  afterwards  absolved  by  Pope  Leo. 
See  further,  against  the  2nd  marriages  of  the 
clergy  or  other  marriages  to  widows  or  divorced 
women,  the  4th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Angers, 
A.D.  453;  the  4th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  461;  the  2nd  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  A.D.  465  ;  letter  9  of  pope  Gelasius  I. 
(A.D.  492-6)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  cc.  3,22  ; 
and  two  fragments  of  letters  by  him  to  the 
clergy  and  ]>eople  of  Brindisi. 

Among  the  Nestorians  of  the  East  indeed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  the  re- 
marriage of  the  clergy  was  held  valid.  One  of 
their  synods  held  in  Persia,  under  Barsumas 
archbishop  of  Nisibis  [liiGAMV],  expressly  lay* 
it  down  that  a  priest  whose  wife  is  dead  is  not 
to  be  forbidden  by  his  bishop  to  marry  agnin, 
whether  before  or  after  his  orders.*  And  even  in 
the  West  it  is  evident  that  instances  of  digamy  or 
qu.asi-digamy  must  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  have  been  .so  frequent  in  France  at  least 
as  to   require  toleration.     Thus   the  Council  ol 

"  A  tiomewhat  Uter  NestorlAn  synod  undor  the  p»- 

trianh  HibaouB.  bowover.  set-ms  to  allow  but  ono  wiff  to 
tlio  •' Cilhollcws,"  all  inferior  prip«U»,  and  monks.  It  ia 
difncult,  however,  to  collett  the  exact  purj>«)rt  of  lb* 
imactmcnt  from  the  short  notice  in  Ijibbe  and  Manel's 
Councils,  vol.  8,  p.  239. 
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Agde,  A.!).  506,  after  the  cnnons  and  statutes  of 
the  fathers  had  been  read,  determined,  "  as 
touching  digamists  or  husbands  of  women  before 
married  (internuptarum) — although  the  statutes 
of  the  fathers  had  otherwise  decreed — that  those 
who  till  uow  have  been  ordained,  compassion 
being  had,  do  retain  the  name  only  of  the  priest- 
hood or  diaconate,  but  that  such  persons  do  not 
presume,  the  priests  to  consecrate,  the  deacons  to 
minister  "  (c.  1).  So  the  Council  of  Epaone,  a.d. 
517,  c.  2 ;  the  4th  [3rd]  Council  of  Aries,  A.D. 
524,  c.  3 ;  and  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  541,  c.  10.  It  seems  superfluous  to  multiply 
authorities  as  respects  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
cept to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  same  legis- 
lation among  new  communities.  Thus  for  Eng- 
land, a  Council  held  under  archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
forbids  the  priesthood  (c.  1U3)  to  the  husband  of 
a  widow,  whether  married  to  her  before  or  after 
baptism.  The  Collection  of  Irish  Canons,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  about  the  same  date,  in  its  tirst 
book  '  On  the  Bishop,'  requires  him  to  be  a  man 
"  who  having  taken  only  one  wife,  a  virgin,  is 
content  "  (c.  9).  And  pope  Gregory  II.  (714-30) 
in  a  capitulary  to  his  ablegates  in  Bavaria,  forbids 
a  digamist,  or  one  who  has  not  received  his  wife 
a  virgin  to  be  ordained  (c.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Spanish  canon  seems  to  imply  that  quasi- 
digamous  marriages  might  in  that  province  be 
conti-acted  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  since 
the  4th  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  enacted 
(c.  44)  that  clerics  who  without  such  advice 
(sine  consultu  episcopi  sui)  had  married  widows, 
divorced  women,  or  prostitutes,  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  communion. 

The  last  authority  we  shall  quote,  as  embracing 
the  East  a.s  well  as  the  West,  is  that  of  the  [5th] 
6th  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in 
Trullo,  A.D.  691,  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a 
manner  proving  that  the  canonical  injunctions 
against  digamous  or  quasi-digamous  marriages 
among  the  clergy  were  yet  in  many  instances 
transgres.sed.  Those  who  had  become  involved 
in  second  marriages,  and  down  to  a  given  past 
date  had  "  served  sin,"  were  to  be  deposed, 
but  those  who,  having  become  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  such  digamy  before  the  decree, 
had  forsaken  their  evil  ways,  or  those  whose 
second  wives  were  dead  already,  whether  priests 
or  deacons,  were  ordered  for  a  definite  time  to 
cease  from  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  to  re- 
tain the  honour  of  their  seat  and  rank,  whilst 
praying  the  Lord  with  tears  to  forgive  them  the 
sin  of  their  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  had  married  widows,  whether  priests,  deacons, 
or  8ub<Jeacons,  after  a  short  period  of  suspension 
from  ministenal  functions,  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  rank,  but  without  power  of  further 
promotion.  For  all  those  committing  the  like 
offence  after  the  date  assigned,  the  canon  was 
renewed  "  which  says  that  he  who  shall  have 
become  involved  in  two  marriages  after  bajitism, 
or  shall  have  had  a  concubine,  cannot  be  bishop, 
or  priest,  or  deacon,  or  in  anywise  a  member  of 
the  »acerdotal  order;  and  bo  with  him  who  has 
taken  to  wife  a  widow  or  divorced  woman, 
or  a  harlot,  or  a  slave,  or  a  stage-player  "  (c.  3). 
It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  anHign  the 
original  canon  thus  refeiTe<l  to.  The  text  is 
inoreorer  roruarkable  a.s  confining  the  di>ability 
of  second  marriage  to  po»t-baptismal   union;*     in 


direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  St.  Am^>rosc- 
and  others  before  referred  to. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  female  diaconate  in  sight, -the  same 
obligation  of  monogamy  attaches  to  tile  deacon- 
esses as  to  the  male  clergy  ;  e.  /.,  not  to  speak 
of  Epiphanius  for  the  East,  wheu  the  female 
diaconate  reappears  in  Gaul  during  the  6th  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  2nd  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 
533,  enacting  that  "  women  who  have  hitherto 
received  against  canonical  prohibition  the  diaconal 
benediction,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  have  again 
lapsed  into  marriage,  are  to  be  expelled  from 
communion  ;"  but  if  they  give  up  their  husbands 
they  may  be  readmitted  after  penance  (c.  17). 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  civil  law 
of  the  Roman  empire  since  the  dr.ys  of  Justinian 
followed  the  canon  law  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
marriages.  This  is  perhaps  only  implied  in  the 
Code  (see  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1.  42,  §  1,  and  1.  48),  but 
distinctly  enacted  in  the  Norcl<.  Under  one  or 
other  of  these,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons  were  alike  forbidden  to  receive  ordination 
if  they  had  been  twice  married,  or  had  married 
widows  or  divorced  women  (6th  Nov.  cc.  i.  v. ; 
22nd  Kov.  c.  xlii. ;  123rd  Nw.  cc.  i.  xii. ;  137th 
Nov.  c.  li.).  Readers  who  remarried  or  con- 
tracted the  like  marriages,  could  rise  to  no  higher 
clerical  rank  (an  indulgence  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  a  third  marriage),  or  if  they  ob- 
tained such  irregularly,  forfeited  altogether  their 
clerical  position  (6th  Nov.  c.  v,  :  22nd  Nov.  c. 
xlii.;  123rd  Nov.  c.  xiv.).  Deaconesses  must  in 
like  mannei',  if  not  virgins,  have  been  only  once 
married  (6th  Nov.  c.  vi.).'* 

II.  As  respects  the  laity,  the  distinction  be- 
tw'een  second  marriages  after  divorce  or  separa- 
tion, and  after  death,  which  is  unimportant  as 
respects  the  clergy,  becomes  an  essential  one.  In 
both  respects  the  practice  of  the  Church,  instead 
of  being  founded,  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the 
clergy,  on  the  prescriptions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
depends  upon  a  more  or  less  i^arrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New,  or  on  more  or  less  bold  deductions 
from  its  teachings,  combined  with  the  surround- 
ing influences  of  civil  society.  In  conformity  with 
St.  Paul's  views  as  to  remarriage  after  death,  we 

•»  A  curious  ofFr^hoot  from  the  subject  of  the  prohibition 
of  clerical  bigamy  is  tlie  extension  of  tliat  prohibition  to 
the  widows  of  clerics.  Thus,  the  first  Council  of  Joledu, 
A.D.  400,  enaited  that  if  the  widow  o''a  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  took  a  husband,  no  cleric  or  religious  woman 
ought  HO  much  hs  to  eat  with  her,  nor  sh-.ultl  she  be 
admitted  to  communion  except  in  arliculo  mortis  (c.  18). 
The  4th  C»iuiicil  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  required  the  widow 
of  a  priest  or  deacon  married  again  to  bo  separated  from 
her  hu.-»b.ind,  or  if  hhe  remained  wiih  hlni,  both  to  be 
f  xcludcd  fiom  communion  (c.  13).  The  Council  of  Kpaone 
(a.i>.  517),  8omev\hat  more  sharply  decreed  inmiedirite 
exclusion  of  b<*th,  till  they  should  separate  (e.  32).  Th  ■ 
Council  of  Lerida  (\.i).  524)  according  lo  Suriu.^  forbade 
the  tommuidon  to  tlie  remarried  widow  of  a  bishop,  priest, 
or  d'-acoii,  oven  in  arliculo  viorlis.  'I'he  Council  of 
Aux'-rre  (a.d.  57H),again  forbade  such  marriages  as  resteers 
the  widows  of  the  Miperior  el<  rgy  ;  tlic  C"uncil  of  Mueoii, 
A.D.  685,  ext' ndcd  the  prohibition  lo  (hose  of  Knlxlei.con>, 
•xorcl«tH,  and  woiyteH,  under  pain  of  eonfinenunt  for  lifn 
in  a  lonvent  of  women  (c.  16).  Yet  Pope  UrcKory  the 
Or  at  (a. K.  599-60.'J)  did  not  go  stj  far,  for  wo  fintl  hlni  In 
a  iett-r  to  Ia:i>,  bishop  of  Catania,  (l>k.  ii.  letter  34)  order- 
ing a  C'TtJiiii  llonorata,  widow  of  a  siilxleacon,  who  oa 
hi  r  marrying  u^ain  had  lx;en  shut  up  In  a  rnonasUrj 
lo  be  reaUjrud  to  her  huabaud. 
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find  Hernias  writing  that  "  whoso  marries  " — 
i.e.  as  shown  in  the  context,  after  the  death  of 
either  wife  or  husband — "  does  not  sin,  but  if  he 
dwells  bv  himself,  he  acquires  great  honour  to 
himself  with  the  Lord"  (bk.  ii.  M.  iv.  §  4);  but 
adopting  the  stricter  view  as  to  remarriage  after 
divorce,  declaring  it  to  be  adultery  in  the  man 
even  when  he  has  put  away  his  wife  for  that 
offence  itself,  and  the  same  to  be  the  case  with 
the  wife  {ibid.  §  1).  Negatively,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  the  "  way 
of  light,"  does  not  specily  monogamy  (see  c.  19), 

The  A/>ostolical  Curu^titutions  (iii.  1)  sj)eak  of 
the  marriage  of  a  church-widow  as  bringing  dis- 
grace to  the  class,  "  not  because  she  contracted 
a  second  marriage,  but  because  she  did  not  keep 
her  promise  {(TrayyfXiav)  " — a  passage  clearly 
implying  even  in  this  case  the  full  lawfulness  of 
second  marriage.  See  also  cc.  2  and  3,  and 
Apoat.  Can.  40,  al.  47  or  48. 

Although  amongst  the  earlier  Romans  there 
was  one  form  of  marriage  which  was  indisso- 
luble, viz.,  that  by  cotifarreatio^  still  generally 
a  second  marriage  either  after  death  or  divorce, 
was  by  no  means  viewed  with  disfavour.  There 
are,  however,  certain  clear  indications  that 
already  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  con- 
stancy to  a  single  partner  was  in  the  Roman 
world  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour. 
Thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  Germanicus's  being  a  man 
"  of  one  marriage  "  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
influence  {Ann.  ii.  73),  aud  mentions  a  little 
further  on  (c.  76)  that  the  daughter  of  Pollio 
was  chosen  to  be  chief  vestal  "  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  her  mother  remained  mar- 
ried to  the  same  man."  The  same  Tacitus  ob- 
serves of  the  Germans  that  the  best  of  their 
communities  (civitates)  were  those  where  the 
women  only  married  as  virgins,  so  that  they 
never  had  but  one  husband  {De  Mor.  Germ.  c. 
xix.).  And  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  jus  connn'ni^  when  given  to  soldiers,  was 
restricted  under  Philip  (247-9)  to  the  case  of  a 
first  marriage,  though  this  was  probably  not 
attributable  to  any  moral  considerations  (see 
Muratori,  'Hies,  fnscr.  i.  362). 

Meanwhile  an  intensifying  spirit  of  asceticism 
was  leading  many  in  the  church  to  a  condemna- 
tion of  second  marriage  in  all  cases.  Miuucius 
Felix  (Ortdvins,  c.  31,  §  T))  only  professes  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians  a  j)ieference  for  mono- 
gamy. Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  l')0-220) 
seems  to  confine  tiie  term  marriage  to  the  first 
lawful  union  {Stroiiuita,  bk.  ii.— quoted,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  following  references,  in  Co- 
telerius,  Putres  Apostol.  vol.  i.  p.  90,  n.  16). 
Athenagoras  terms  second  marriage  "  fair  seem- 
ing adultery."  Tortullian  (A.D.  l.")0-'_'2(;)  in- 
veighs against  it  with  unwearied  urgency,  in 
his  two  books  Ad  Uxorcm,  in  his  Dc  Exhortixtionc 
Cistitifis,  in  his  Ik-  Mvnoijttiniti,  and  in  his  Dc 
I'udi'itiii  -the  last  but  one,  however,  written 
when  he  was  altog«^u'r  a  Montauist.  In  the 
first  of  them,  ind«od,  he  admits  that  his  wife 
will  not  actually  .>.in  if  she  marry  alter  his  death 
(i.  7),  but  argu's  from  clerital  to  lay  mono- 
gamy. In  the  Krhortittion  to  C'i'fttdif  (which 
is  addressed  to  a  man)  he  uses  the  same  ar'^uiiu-nr, 
but  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  second  nnrri  ijre  is  | 
a  form  of  adultery  (c.  9).  Origcn  (1H4-J'i3)  so  ' 
far  as  the    Latin    text   of   his    ITth    homily   on 


Luke  can  be  trusted,  is  not  much  less  severe. 
Recommending  perseverance  in  widowhood,  h« 
says  :  "  But  now  both  second  and  third  and  fourth 
marriages,  not  to  speak  of  more,  are  to  be  found, 
and  we  are  not  ignorant  that  such  a  marriage 
shall  cast  us  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  these 
views  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute 
prohibition  of  second  marriages  generally  by 
several  heretical  sects,  the  Montanists  (see  Au- 
gustin,  de  Haeresibus,  c.  26),  the  Cathari  (i6. 
c.  38),  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Novatianista 
(see  Cotel.  I^itr.  Ap.  vol.  i.  p.  91,  n.  16),  the 
Church  saw  the  necessity  of  not  fixing  such  a 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  laity.  The  forbiddance 
of  second  marriage,  or  its  assimilation  to  forni 
cation,  was  treated  as  one  of  the  marks  of  heresy 
(Augustin,  u.  s. ;  and  see  also  his  De  bono  vidui- 
tatis,  c.  6).  The  sentiment  of  Augustin  (in  the 
last  referred  to  passage)  may  be  taken  to  express 
the  Church  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
century:  "Second  marriages  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned, but  had  in  less  honour ; "  and  see  also 
Epiphanius,  in  hie  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
c.  21. 

What  the  "  less  honour  **  consisted  in  may 
partly  be  inferred  as  respects  the  Greek  Church, 
from  the  'Sanctions  and  Decrees'  attributed  to 
the  Nicene  Fathers  (Labbe  and  Mausi,  Counciis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  which  distinctly  au- 
thorize widowers'  and  widows'  marriages  (i.  7). 
Yet  the  blessing  of  the  crowns  is  not  to  be  imparted 
to  them,  for  this  is  only  once  given,  on  first  mar- 
riages, and  not  to  be  repeated.  .  .  But  if  one 
of  them  be  not  a  widower  or  widow,  let  such  one 
alone  leceive  the  benediction  with  the  para- 
nymphs,  those  whom  he  will. 

The  7th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea, 
in  A.D.  314  or  315,  bears  that  the  presbyter 
ought  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities of  digamists,  as  the  act  would  be  incom- 
patible with  his  assigning  a  penance  to  such  j)er- 
sons.  The  canon  implies,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  act  of  second  marriage  entailed  the  infiiction 
of  a  penance.  This  appears  more  clearly  from 
the  1st  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  (be- 
tween A.D.  357  and  367),  which  rules,  as  re- 
spects those  who  have  "  freely  and  lawfully" 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  witht»ut  anj 
secresy,  that  after  a  short  time,  and  some  chastise- 
ment in  prayers  and  fastings,  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  Communion.  And  Basil  (a.d.  326— 
379)  in  his  Canonical  epistle  to  bishop  Anij>hi- . 
lochius  of  Iconium  fixes  one  year  as  the  period 
of  the  suspension  ot'digamists  from  coinmunion. 
We  must  thus  consider  that  two  views  on  the 
subject  of  simple  remarriage  after  the  death  o< 
husband  or  wife  were  abroad  in  the  Church  ;  one 
which,  with  Augustin,  looked  upon  it  as  merely 
less  honourable  than  monogamy,  and  deemed  its 
actual  condemnation  a  mark  of  heresy;  the 
other,  which  looked  upon  it  as  in  itself  an  otTence 
deserving  penance,  however  slight  this  might  be. 
The  latter  view  found  most  colour  as  respects 
.secouvl  marriages  after  what  was  deemed  a  re- 
ligious profession,  as  that  of  the  penitent,  and  of 
the  willow.  See  IV.  Conr.  Carih.  c.  KM- ; 
[I.  Aflcsy  c.  21  ;  Pope  Symmachus,  Epist.  5, 
§  5  ;    r.  Piiris,  c.  13,  and  many  others. 

A  more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  monogamy  on  a  particular  class  of 
women  is  confined  to  Spain.     The  13tb  Council 
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of  Toledo,  in  683,  declared  it  to  be  "  an  execrable 
crime,  and  a  work  of  most  inveterate  iniquity, 
after  the  death  of  kings,  to  affect  the  royal  couch 
of  their  surviving  consorts "  (c.  5).  This  was 
confirmed  some  years  later  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Saragossa,  A.D.  691,  which  required  the 
widows  of  the  kings  to  enter  a  convent  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  (c.  5). 

The  penance  for  ordinary  digamy  recurs  in  our 
own  country,  in  the  canons  of  a  Council  held 
under  Archbishop  Theodore,  of  Canterbury,  which 
fixes  it  at  two  days  fasting  from  wine  and  flesh- 
meat  every  week  during  the  first  year,  and  fasting 
for  three  consecutive  Lents,  "  but  without  dis- 
missing the  wife  "  (c,  26).  But  subject  how- 
ever to  some  such  qualifications,  second  mar- 
riage after  the  death  of  husband  or  wife  remained 
fully  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  laity.  In 
later  times,  indeed,  so  slight  a  feeling  subsisted 
in  the  Romish  Church  against  re-marriage  among 
the  laity  after  the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife, 
that  Muratori  {A)itiquitates  Medii  Aevi,  ii. 
Diss.  20),  says  that  the  Latin  Church  never 
forbade  second,  third,  or  even  more  marriages 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  although 
the  ancient  church,  especially  during  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries,  bore  such  unions  impatiently,  and 
subjected  them  to  penance. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  feeling 
against  second  marriage  traceable  in  early  times 
in  the  records  of  the  Church  gradually  extended 
to  the  Civil  Law,  especially  as  regards  widows. 
The  earliest  laws  which  indicate  this  feeling 
appear  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  Ql.d.  380-2),  and  are  to  be  found  in  Justi- 
nian's Code,  bk.  v.  tit.  ix.,  De  secundis  nuptiis, 
and  bk.  vi.  tit.  Ivi, 

Substantially  the  Roman  civil  law,  like  that 
of  the  Church,  fully  recognised  the  right  of 
second  marriage  of  a  surviving  husband  or  wife, 
latterly  confining  itself  to  securing  with  especial 
care  the  rights  of  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage. 
The  barbaric  codes  do  not  vary  materially  from 
this  point  of  view.  See  the  Edict  of  Theodoric, 
c.  37 ;  the  Laws  of  Notharis  (a.d.  638  or  643), 
cc.  182,  183  ;  Laws  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  724), 
vi.  c,  74.  The  laws  of  the  Wisigoths  recognised 
fully  the  right  of  remarriage  after  the  death  of 
a  partner  among  the  laity.  See  the  Laws  of 
Chindaswinth,  bk.  iii.  tit.  1,  1,  4. 

Among  the  Carlovingian  Cajnlularics  is  one 
forbidding  marriage  with  widows  without  their 
priests'  (suorum  sacerdotum)  consent  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  (bk.  v.  c.  40).  Mar- 
riages with  professed  widows  were  declared  to 
be  no  true  marriages,  and  the  parties  were  to  be 
separated,  without  any  accusation  being  brought 
against  them,  by  the  priest  or  the  judge,  and 
were  \m  be  sent  into  perpetual  exile  (ih.  c.  411)  ; 
though  another  enactment  (bk.  vii.  c.  338)  seems 
to  limit  the  penalty  to  suspension  from  commun- 
ion till  amendn)<-nt  of  life,  or  in  default  of  such 
amendment,  to  perpetmil  exclusion.  If,  indeed, 
a  widow  who  was  also  a  penitent  remarried,  she 
and  her  husband  were  not  to  be  suff<;red  to  enter 
the  church  {ih.  317,  and  see  also  Add.Qtarta  c.  88). 
A  woman  who  had  connexion  with  two  brothers 
wa*  never  to  marry  again  (ih.  3H1).  A  limit 
was  even  >M>ught  to  be  imposed  on  the  number 
of  marriages  which  might  be  wjntracted  :  "  Let 
none  take  more  than  two  wives,  aiuct-  the  third 
15  already  supei^uous"  (bk.  vii.  c.  40G). 


III.  We  come  now  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  on 
which  the  law  of  the  Church  has  seldom  rui. 
precisely  in  the  same  groove  as  that  of  the  state, 
viz.,  remarriage  not  after  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  but  after  divorce  or  separation.  Several 
classes  of  cases  have  here  to  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  physical  separation 
involves  the  presumption  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  death.  The  22nd  Novel  fixed  a  period  of 
five  years,  after  which  the  wife  of  a  captive 
husband,  who  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him, 
might  lawfully  marry  again  (c.  7).  The  Wisi- 
gothic  Code  was  less  indulgent.  One  of  its  older 
laws  enacted  that  no  woman  might  marry  in 
her  husband's  absence,  till  he  was  known  to  be 
dead ;  otherwise,  on  his  return,  both  she  and  her 
second  husband  were  to  be  given  oA^er  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  do  with  them  what  he  chose, 
whether  by  selling  them  or  in  any  other  way 
(bk.  ii.  t.  ii.  1.  6).  As  respects  the  church,  a 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-17)  to  Probus 
simply  lays  down  that  where  a  wife  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  and  her  husband  married 
again  in  her  absence,  on  the  return  of  the  for- 
mer the  first  marriage  alone  held  good  (Ep.  9). 
Leo  the  Great  ruled  to  the  same  effect  in  his 
letter  (a.d.  458)  to  Nicetas,  Bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Wives  whose  husbands  had  been  taken  in  war 
were  bound  to  return  to  their  former  husbands 
under  pain  of  excommunication  ;  but  the  second 
husbands  were  not  to  be  held  guilty  for  the  act 
of  marrying  (^Ep.  159).  The  Council  in  Trullo 
(a.d.  692),  more  severe,  decreed  that  the  wife  of 
an  absent  husband  marrying  before  she  was 
certain  of  his  death  was  guilty  of  adultery 
(c.  93). 

The  next  group  of  cases  are  those  of  simple 
prolonged  physical  separation.  The  Roman  law 
took  especial  account  of  the  case  of  soldiers. 
The  22nd  Novel  allowed  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
after  ten  years'  absence,  during  which  she  must 
have  repeatedly  pressed  her  husband  by  letters 
or  messages,  whilst  he  either  repelled  her  im- 
portunities, or  wholly  neglecte'd  them,  to  marry 
again,  altering  in  this  respect  a  constitution  of 
Constantino's  (Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  7),  which 
seemed  to  fix  four  years  as  a  sufficient  period  of 
separation.  But  the  wife  was  required  to  pre- 
sent a  protest,  apparently  a  written  one,  to  the 
soldier's  superior  officers  (c.  14);  and  the  117th 
Noi.el  surrounded  this  proceeding  with  certain 
formalities,  requiring  moreover  the  wife  to  wait 
a  year  further  after  taking  the  step  in  question 
before  she  could  lawfully  marry  again  (1.  11). 
St.  Basil  on  the  other  hand  notices  the  case  in 
his  first  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius,  and 
decrees  that  where  the  soldier's  wife  remarries, 
the  circumstances  should  be  examined  into,  and 
some  indulgence  shewn  (c.  36).  The  Council 
in  Trullo  adopted  this  view,  and  authorized  a 
soldier,  who  might  return  after  a  long  absence 
and  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  to  take  her 
back,  indulgence  being  shewn  both  to  the  woman 
and  to  her  second  husband  (c.  93). 

Physical  separation  through  captivity  con- 
stitutes the  next  group.  A  council  held  under 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  allows  a  layman,  if 
his  wife  were  by  force  carried  away  into  capti- 
vity, and  he  could  not  recover  her,  U>  take  an- 
other, as  being  better  than  to  commit  fornication 
(c.  31).     After  such   a  second  marriage  (which 
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rould  he  contracted  after  a  twelvemonth,  c.  140), 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  take  back  his  former 
wife  if  married  to  another,  but  she  might  her- 
self also  m;irry  another  husband  (c.  31).  One 
of  the  later  Lombard  laws  (a.d.  721)  enacts  that 
if  any  one  go  away  for  a  matter  of  business  or 
of  trade,  wliether  within  a  ]>rovince  or  out  of  it, 
and  do  not  return  within  three  years,  his  wife 
may  apply  to  the  king,  who  may  allow  her  to 
marry  again  (Law  of  Liutprand,  bk.  iii.  c.  4). 

If  we  now  consider  the  case  of  voluntary  de- 
sertion or  divorce,  we  shall  find  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  rules  and  j)ractice  of  the 
Church  as  to  a  second  marriage  following  there- 
on. St.  Paul  had,  indeed,  admitted  that  desertion 
for  th«!  faith's  sake  dissolved  the  social  obliga- 
tions of  marriage:  "If  the  unbelieving  depart, 
let  hiid  de])art  ;  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not 
under  bondage  in  such  cases"  (1  Cor.  vii.  15). 
Did  the  flot  being  "  under  bondage  "  imply  free- 
dom to  marry  again  ?  An  alleged  canon  of 
Gregory  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  ruled  that 
it  was  no  sin  to  do  so  (c.  17).  The  same  conclu- 
sion may,  perhaps,  be  drawn,  as  respects  heresy 
at  least,  from  a  canon  (72)  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  which  not  only  forbids  marriage  between 
an  orthodox  person  and  a  heretic,  but  declares 
it  void  and  dissolved ;  and  seems  only  by  way 
of  permission  to  allow  that  where  two  infidels 
have  married,  and  one  comes  to  the  light  of  the 
truth,  he  or  she  may  remain  in  union  with  the 
other.  And  under  the  canons  of  the  English 
Council  under  Theodore,  the  case  would  be  in- 
cluded in  that  of  desertion  generally,  m  which 
it  was  laid  down  that  a  layman  deserted  by  his 
wife  might  after  two  years  take  another  with 
the  bishop's  consent  (c.  140).  Indeed  St.  Basil 
in  the  4th  century  had  ruled  in  his  first  canon- 
ical ejjistle  to  Amphilochius  that  a  woman  who 
married  a  man  deserted  by  his  wife,  if  dismissed 
on  the  hitter's  return,  had  only  fornicated  in 
ignorance,  and  was  not  forbidden  to  marry  again  ; 
though  he  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
remain  single  (c.  46).  The  93rd  canon  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  confirmed  this  view, 

There  was  indeed  one  case  of  separation,  the 
very  converse  of  that  of  a  Christian  husband  or 
wife  deserted  by  an  infidel  j)artner,  which  Jus- 
tinian's code  specially  dealt  with,  that  of  the 
husband  or  wife  embracing  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. This  was  held  to  give  freedom  to  the 
other  party  to  marry  again,  although  as  respects 
a  woman,  by  analogy  with  the  law  in  case  of 
remarriage  after  death,  only  after  the  expiration 
of  a  twelvemonth.  She  was,  however,  at  once 
to  send  n  divorce  bona  gratia  to  her  husband 
(Ccxie,  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1.  53,  §  3;  and  see  1.  56; 
5th  Nor.  c.  5  ;  22nd  Nov.  c.  5).  The  avoidance 
of  marriage  by  the  religious  profession  was  how- 
ever maintained,  after  the  divorce  bond  gratid 
had  been  fdibiddiMi ;  see  the  117th  Aor.  cc.  10, 
12,  and  th«  123rd,  c.  40. 

The  great  struggle  was,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  atter  div(UTc.  Our  I.oril's  teach- 
ing on  the  subject,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was 
not  only  in  professed  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
law,  but  in  no  less  signal  opposition  to  the 
Roman,  in  which  the  facilities  for  divorce  were 
simply  scandalous.  The  right  of  divorce  in  spe- 
cifieil  cases,  and  of  subsequent  remarriage  for 
the  iniioreut  party,  was  maintained  by  the  state 
for  a   long  time  under  the   emperors  (see   Com, 


bk.  V.  t.  xvii.).  No  limitation  of  time  for  re- 
marriage was  fixed  for  the  man  (lib.  1.  8,  §  5, 
Constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Vdlentinian,  A.D. 
449) ;  but  by  analogy  with  the  case  of  re- 
marriage after  death,  the  woman's  right  to 
remarry  after  divorce  for  her  husband's  wrong, 
or  after  a  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  was 
limited  to  arise  after  the  ex])iration  of  a  twelve- 
month (§  4  and  1.  9,  Constitution  of  Amstasius^ 
A.D.  497).  But  if  she  divorced  herself  from  her 
husband  otherwise  than  in  the  cases  spechied, 
she  could  not  remarry  within  five  years,  and 
if  she  did,  became  infamous,  and  the  marriage 
void  (1.  8,  §  4).  The  right  of  remarriage  by  a 
wife  after  the  year  was  by  the  22nd  Nortel 
extended  to  all  cases  of  "  reasonable  "  divorce 
obtained  by  her ;  the  husband  in  the  like  case 
being  always  free  to  remarry  at  once  (cc.  16,  18). 
The  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  except  for  the 
sake  of  observing  chastity,  was  however  for- 
bidden by  the  117th  Novel,  c.  10. 

In  Italy  the  right  of  divorce  and  remarriage 
was  maintained  by  the  edict  of  Theodoric  accord- 
ing to  the  old  constitutions  (c.  54),  and  though 
it  cannot  be  traced  through  the  Lombard  laws, 
probably  subsisted  till  the  Carlovingian  conquest, 
when  by  a  capitulary  of  the  year  789,  enacted 
for  Lombardy,  marriage  after  divorce  was  for- 
bidden (bk.  i.  c.  42). 

The  Wisigothic  law  seems  first  to  have  ad- 
mitted divorce,  then  sought  to  forbid  it  alto- 
gether. An  "  ancient  "  law  prohibited  a  divorced 
woman  from  remarrying,  and  if  she  did,  ordered 
both  her  and  her  second  husband  to  be  given 
over  to  the  former  one  (bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  1). 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  we 
find  the  Council  of  Eliberis  in  305  forbidding 
communion  even  in  extremis  to  women  leaving 
their  husbands  without  cause  and  marrying 
another  (c.  8).     See  aL-o  c.  9  and  c.  10. 

Basil  in  his  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius 
dwells  at  length  on  the  subject  of  divorces  (c.  9). 
He  doubts,  indeed,  whether  a  woman  living  with 
a  divorced  man  is  to  be  treated  as  an  adulteress ; 
but  she  is  one  certainly  who  leaves  her  husband 
and  marries  again.  But  the  deserted  husband  may 
receive  absolution  (^(Tvyyvw(rr6s  i<Tri\  and  the 
woman  who  lives  with  him  is  not  condemned ; 
though  it  is  otherwise  if  the  man  himself  leaves 
his  wife  (i''.).  Such  a  man  marrying  again  is 
an  adulterer,  and  only  in  the  7th  year  is  to  be 
readmitted  among  the  faithful  (c.  77).  To  Bjisil's 
mind,  a  dismissed  wife  should  remain  unmarried 
(c.  48). 

The  African  Council  of  Milevis,  a.d.  416,  the 
17th  canon  of  which  forbids  generally  dismissed 
women  to  marry  other  husbands,  hardly  agrees 
with  an  Irish  Council  of  uncertain  date  held  under 
St.  Patrick,  which  lays  it  down  that  firsl  mar- 
riages are  not  made  void  by  second  ones,  "  unless 
they  have  been  polluted  by  adultery"  (c.  28); 
nor  with  the  Council  of  Vannes  {^  rncticu/n)  in 
465,  which  enacts  excommunication  against  those 
who  having  wives,  except  by  reason  of  fornication, 
without  proof  of  adultery  marry  other  women 
(c.  2).  The  Council  of  Hertford  in  673  seems 
to  revert  to  the  stricter  view,  enacting  that  a 
man  is  not  to  leave  his  wife  except  for  fornica- 
tion, nor,  if  dismissing  her,  to  marry  another 
(c.  10).  The  Council  in  Trullo  declares  that 
both  the  woman  leaving  her  husband  and  mar- 
rying another,  and  the  man  leaving  his  wife  and 
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marrying  anothei',  commit  adultery,  and  enacts 
a  graduated  scale  of  penance  for  seven  yeai's 
(c.  88).  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Council 
under  Theodore  enacts  that  where  a  wife  is  un- 
faithful a  man  might  dismiss  her  and  marry 
another,  the  woman  however  not  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  her  lover  (c.  143).  And  yet  by  a  seem- 
ingly strange  contradiction  it  is  enacted  that  a 
harlot's  husband  may  not  marry  any  other  woman 
during  her  lifetime  (c.  166),  the  case  aimed  at 
being  probably  that  of  a  marriage  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  woman  did  not  mean  to 
leave  her  course  of  life.  Among  the  Excerpts 
from  the  chapters,  "  de  remediis  peccatorum,"  by 
the  same  archbishop,  published  in  the  Anecdota 
of  Martene,  we  find  that  the  penance  assigned 
to  a  man  dismissing  his  wife  and  marrymg 
another  is  seven  years  "  with  tribulation,"  be- 
sides five  years  of  lighter  penance.  If  the  wife 
departed,  and  the  husband  married  again,  his 
penance  was  for  one  year  only. 

A  letter  (7)  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a.D.  741-51)  to 
Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  enjoins  again  the 
excommunication  of  laymen  dismissing  their 
wives  and  taking  others  in  their  place  (c.  7), 
and  reiterates  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
after  divorce  (c.  12),  which  we  find  also  repeated 
in  the  replies  made  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  in  754 
to  certain  queries  put  to  him  when  he  was  at 
Quierry  in  France  (c.  5). 

Under  Charlemagne  'a  different  spirit  be- 
comes obvious.  The  law  is  made  stricter,  but 
the  rulers  are  above  it.  All  injunctions  to 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  popes  were  power- 
less against  the  passions  of  their  Carlovingian 
patrons.  See  the  curious  letter  addressed  by 
Stephen  III.  (a.D.  768-70)  to  Charlemagne  and 
Carloman  his  son,  then  associated  with  him  on 
the  throne. 

The  Council  of  Aix  in  789  (c.  42)  and  the 
Council  of  Friuli  in  791  (c.  10),  endorsing  the 
stricter  construction  of  our  Lord's  words  as  to 
divorce,  enacted  that  after  a  divorce  for  adultery 
neither  party  should  marry  again.  The  latter, 
however,  "  by  indulgence,"  allowed  those  who 
were  separated  for  consanguinity's  sake  on 
discovery  to  marry  again,  if  they  could  not  re- 
main unmarried,  which  it  recommended  them  to 
do ;  but  if  they  wilfully  contracted  such  a  mar- 
riage they  were  after  separation  to  do  penance 
all  their  lives  and  never  marry  again,  nor  could 
their  children  inherit  from  them  (c.  8).  The 
prohibitions  against  a  second  marriage  after 
divorce  are  repeated  in  the  Capitularies,  bk. 
vii.  cc.  73,  382  (the  latter  expressly  includ- 
ing the  case  of  adultery);  bk.  v.  c.  300,  Add. 
qwirta  cc.  118-161,— the  prohibition  being  here 
extended  to  marrying  again  after  "  killing  a  wife 
without  cause."  And  the  edict  of  Charlemagne 
(a.D.  814)  directs  inquiry  whether  all  men  noble 
or  ignoble,  have  lawful  wives,  "  not  tlie  dis- 
missfji]  wives  of  others." 

Strange  to  say,  the  Eastern  empire  presented 
at  this  »am«:  perifxi  a  similar  scandal  to  that  of 
the  imperial  court  of  the  west.  The  Emperor 
CoDHtantine  had  sent  his  wife  to  a  convent  and 
married  another,  the  Archbishop  Joseph  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  For  so  doing  he  was 
ejecterl  by  the  patriarch  Tarasi us,  but  receive.l  to 
communion  by  a  <Jonstantinoj>olitan  synod  in  800 
m  «pite  of  the  efforts  of  Theodorun  Studita  and 
of  the    monks,  and    another   ajM^embly  in    809, 


declared  the  emperor's  marriage  to  be  lawful,  on 
the  shameful  ground  that  "  the  divine  laws  can 
do  nothing  against  kings." — It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous to  add  that  a  Nestorian  synod  held  in  Persia 
in  804,  following  the  stricter  view,  had  laid  it 
down  that  after  a  divorce  for  fornication  neither 
husband  nor  wife  could  marry  again. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry,  we 
find — 1st,  that  as  respects  the  clergy,  a  rule 
borrowed  from  Leviticus  or  derived  from  its  pre- 
scriptions was  held  by  the  church  to  forbid  to  the 
clergy  all  marriages  which  should  on  either  side 
be  of  a  digamous  character ;  and  that  although 
this  rule  was  evidently  constantly  infringed  m 
practice,  and  its  infringements  oftentimes  con- 
doned in  the  past,  it  was  nevertheless  steadily 
upheld  as  binding  throughout  the  whole  period 
to  which  this  work  refers,  and  latterly  extended 
or  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy ; 
the  one  open  protest  against  its  application  being 
that  of  a  Nestorian  synod  in  Persia,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  centui'y.  2nd,  that  as  respects 
the  laity,  notwithstanding  the  stricter  views 
taken  by  several  writers  of  the  earlier  church, 
the  right  of  remarriage  after  the  death  of  a 
husband  or  wife  became  firmly  established, 
though  in  the  Eastern  church  such  marriages 
were  subjected  to  some  ceremonial  disparage- 
ment, and  were  generally  sought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  penances  moi-e  or  less  severe.  8rd, 
that  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  views  and 
practice  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  remarriage  after  separation  or 
divorce,  and  that  whilst  second  marriages  in  such 
cases  were  generally  condemned  by  the  letter  of 
the  canon  law  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  and 
beginning  of  the  9th  centuries,  the  sovereigns 
both  of  the  East  and  West  set  such  prohibitions 
at  nought  for  themselves,  and  parted  with  their 
wives  to  marry  others  almost  at  their  will. 
(See  also  Bigamy).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DIGNITAS.  A  well-known  classical  word  = 
id,  quo  quis  re  aliqual  dignus  est,  as  Facciolati 
defines  it.  By  degrees  it  was  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  ranks  or  offices,  "  Dignitas  eqttestris, 
senatoria,  consularis"  and  so  forth.  From  Pliny 
downwards,  by  "  dignitates "  were  frequently 
meant  "  magistracies."  The  well-known  notiti'i, 
or  "  Table  of  dignities  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  east  and  west,"  which  Paucirolus  thinks 
may  have  been  published  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  its  present 
shape,  was  probably  commenced  under  Augustus 
(Booking's  Notit.  p.  liii.-v.).  They  form  the 
subject  of  the  6th  book  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  of  the  1st  and  last  books  in  that  of  Justinian 
(Gothofred  Op.  Jurid.  Min.  pp.  1263,  1374,  and 
1415-18).  All,  of  course,  were  purely  secular; 
but,  in  pi'ocess  of  time,  when  ecclesiastics  were 
promoted  to  secular  offices,  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  themselves  began  to  confer  as  much  social 
distinction  as  secular,  people  talked  of  "  digni- 
ties "  in  the  Church  as  freely  as  in  the  State. 
Hence,  retrospectively,  this  term  might  bo  ex- 
tended to  the  offices  of  bishop,  metropolitan, 
archbishop,  patriarch,  i)ope,  cardinal,  bishop- 
suffragan,  archpricst,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  t&c., 
though,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never  applied 
I  to  them  till  it  had  been  used  to  denote  later  juid 
j  more  subordinate  posts  first.  In  ecclesiastical 
jiarlance,  says  I)uc;;irige,  ''  when  a  Itcnefice  in 
I  eluded  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affuiri 
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with  jurisdiction,  it  was  culled  a  dignity."  And 
rhomaisiu,  to  the  same  purpose,  speaks  of  "  jjio- 
vosts,  deans,  stewards,  chamberlains,  treasurers, 
cellarers,  and  sacristans,  as  among  the  '  dignities  * 
inseparable  from  cathedrals  and  abbeys"  {De  Lien. 
i  ii.  70).  True,  we  meet  with  none  of  these 
words  in  their  received  ecclesiastical  meaning 
before  the  9th  century ;  nor  was  it  till  then, 
probably,  that  ecclesiastical  oflices  of  any  kind 
oegan  to  be  styled  "dignities:"  still,  practically, 
they  had  been  this  long  before.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

DIMISSORY  LETTERS.  (Literae  dimis- 
oriae,fori/ialae  ;  iiriaToKal  ano\vTiKal.)  Letters 
criven  by  .a  bishop  to  one  of  his  clerks  removing 
into  another  dioce.se  ;  or  to  a  layman  of  his  dio- 
cese desiring  to  be  ordained  elsewhere.  {See 
Bishop,  p.  2:V2:  Commk.ndatory  Llttkrs.] 

1.  In  ancient  times  a  bishop  was  forbidden  to 
receive  a  clerk  from  another  diocese,  or  to  ad- 
mit to  higher  orders  a  clerk  already  ordained  to 
some  inferior  rank,  or  to  ordain  a  layman  domi- 
ciled in  another  diocese  (alterius  plebis  hominem), 
without  the  express  and  formal  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese  (^Conc.  Nicaen.  i.  c.  16; 
C.  Sanlic.  cc.  16,  19,  A.D.  347;  C.  Carthag.  i. 
c.  5,  A.D.  348 ;  G.  Taurin.  c.  7 ;  C.  Arausic.  i. 
c.  8,  9  ;  C.  in  Trullo,  c.  17 ;  Ordo  Bom.  VII l. 
p.  87).  Readers,  psalmists,  and  doorkeepers, 
were  included  under  the  designation  of  clerks 
(C  Garth,  iii.  c.  21 ;  compare  Augustine,  Epistt. 
235,  240,  242).  A  bishop  was  not  to  hinder 
a  presbyter  of  his  diocese  from  being  ordained 
bishop  of  a  church  to  which  he  was  elected, 
nor  was  one  who  had  a  superfluity  of  clerks 
to  refuse  them  to  a  diocese  where  there  were 
too  few  (C  Carth.  iii.  c.  45).  The  decision  in 
cases  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  rested  with  the 
metropolitan.  In  a  case  in  which  a  bishop,  Ju- 
lianus,  wished  to  I'eclaim  a  lector  who  belonged 
to  his  diocese  by  birth,  though  he  belonged  by 
baptism  to  the  bishop  who  had  ordained  him, 
Epigouius,  it  was  ruled  that  the  lector  belonged 
to  the  diocese  of  his  baptism,  to  which  he  had 
come  as  a  catechumen  with  commendatory  let- 
ters (C.  Curt/i.  iii.  c.  44). 

The  rules,  however,  with  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  extraneous  laymen  were  probably  never 
enforced  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  which 
related  to  clerics.  Origen,  an  Alexandrian,  was 
ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishops  of  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem,  much  to  the  indignation  of  his 
own  bishop,  Demetrius  ;  there  was,  however,  in 
Origeu's  case  a  sjterial  reason — his  mutilation — 
why  he  should  not  be  ordained  (Kuseb.  //.  E. 
vi.  8,  26,  27).  Jerome  was  ordained  priest  at 
Antioch,  neither  the  church  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  baptism.  And  there  are  other  instances  of 
the  like  kinrl. 

The  theory  on  which  all  this  rests  is  that  a 
bishop  by  the  act  of  ordination  accjuired  a  per- 
petual right  to  the  services  of  the  clerks  whom 
he  ordained  ("Quisquis  semel  in  hac  ecclesia  ordi- 
nem  sacrum  nrccporit,  egretliendi  ex  ea  ulterius 
lirentiam  non  habet."  Orcg.  Magn,  Epist.  v.  38), 
and  even — in  a  less  degree — to  the  services  of 
those  whom  he  baptisotl.  Hence  letters  dimissory 
were  not  merely  letters  testimorial  or  commen- 
datory, but  properly  k-wo\\niKai\  instruments, 
that  is,  setting  the  clerk  free  fmm  his  allegiance 
to  his  first  bishop,  and  tran>ferring  the  same 
powers  over  him  to  the  bishop  of  his  adopted 


diocese  (Thomassin,  Noxm  ct  Vetus  Eccletiae  Di$- 
ciplint,  II,  i.  1  ft".), 

2.  It  was  probably  from  the  .same  notion,  of 
the  clerks  being  bound  by  a  peculiar  allegiance 
to  their  bishop,  that  the  practice  arose  of  re- 
quiring the  clergy,  and  "religious"  persons 
generally,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
before  they  approached  their  king  or  lord  (dom- 
num)  for  the  purpose  of  asking  benefices  {Gon'\ 
Aurelum.  i.  c.  7,  a.d.  511.  This  canon  is,  how- 
ever, wanting  in  .several  MSS.).  [C.j 

DINGOLVINGA,  COLT^CIL  OF  (Dlngol- 
vinijense),  at  Dingolfing.  on  the  river  Isar,  in 
Bavaria,  A.D.  772,  under  Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
passed  13  canons  upon  discipline  and  reformation 
of  manners.  Labb.  Cotvc.  vi.  1794,  1795;  Le 
Cointe,  Annnl.  v.  in  an.  770  ;  Harzheim,  Gone. 
German,  i.  130.  [A.  \V.  H.] 

DIOCESE.  The  word  ZioUriais,  signifying 
in  its  general  sense  any  kind  of  administration, 
came  to  be  specifically  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
a  Proiincia,  but  to  one  of  the  lesser  sort,  for 
Cicero  speaks  of  his  Provincia  Ciliciensis  "  cui 
scis  tres  Sioifc^tretv  Asiaticas  attributas  fuisse  " 
(^Episf.  ad  Fam.  lib.  xiii.  ep.  67). 

At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Constantine 
remodelled  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire,  a 
diocesis,  instead  of  being  a  minor  province,  con- 
tained within  it  several  provinces.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  ten  provinces  in  the  Egyptian 
diocese.  About  the  same  time  the  word  passed 
from  the  terminology  of  the  civil  government 
into  that  of  the  church.  It  was  employed  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  its  secular  application,  and 
signified  an  aggregate  not  merely  of  several  dis- 
tricts governed  each  by  its  own  bishop,  but  of 
several  provinces  (fTrapX'*')  each  presided  over 
bv  a  metrojmlitan.  The  diocese  itself  was  under  an 
Exarch  or  Patriarch  [Exarch].  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (can.  2)  speaks 
of  the  Asian  and  Pontic  dioceses,  and  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  of  the  Egyptian  diocese.  AioiKijaiS 
icTTiu  T}  iroWas  iirapx'ia^  Kxovffa  4v  iavrf],  says 
Balsamon,  a<i  Gun.  TX.  Goncil.  Chxlced.  That  canon 
gives  an  appeal  from  the  head  of  the  province, 
the  metropolitan,  to  the  head  of  the  Zio'ikt](tis  in 
these  words  :  fi  Se  -nphs  rhy  rrjs  oi'ttjt  ^jrapX'°J 
MfTpoTToAiTTji/  iiriffKoiros  fj  KKripiKhs  afA<pi(r0rf- 
toj'tj.  KaTa\afi$avfTu  f)  rhy  ^^apx"*'  '''VS  8«oifCTJ- 
(Tfwi  fl  rhv  TTjS  fia(Ti\fvov(T-qi  KovaravTii'oirw6- 
\fws  dp6vov,  Kol  in'  avrt^  SiKaCffrdw.  About  the 
same  period  the  word  dimvsc  began  also  to  as- 
sume the  sense  which  has  finally  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  just  mentioned,  and  to  be 
used  to  signify  the  district  governed  by  a  single 
bishop.  For  the  three  first  centuries  this  waa 
commonly  denoted  by  wapoiKla,  but  it  now  began 
also  to  be  called  dioccesi.<t,  as  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (see  Bing.  Atiti'].  hk.  ix.  ii.  §  2)  we 
have  "  Placuit  ut  nemini  sit  facultas,  relictA 
principal!  cathedrf,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioe- 
cesi  constitutam  se  conferre."  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  word,  which  perhajvs  retained  to  a 
certain  degree  its  general  rather  than  its  tech- 
nical sen.se,  is  found  applied  in  turn  to  every 
kind  of  ecclesijisticjil  territorial  division.  For, 
while  Hincmar  {/-.'pist.  ad  yirolnum)  uses  it  of 
the  province  of  a  metropolitan  ("  non  solum  dioe- 
cesis,  verum  etiam  parochia  mea  inter  duo 
regna  stib  duobus  regibus  habetur  divisa  \ 
Suiccr  alleges  other  authorities  to  show  that  th« 
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word  is  sometimes  employed  In  a  sense  closely 
resembling  our  word  parish,  viz.  the  district  of 
a  single  church  in  a  diocese.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  Latin,  and  especially  an 
African  use  of  the  term  (Thomass.  1.  I.  c.  •^). 

Considered  in  the  acceptation  of  tht:  word, 
which  has  prevailed  in  later  times  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others,  a  bishop's  diocese  and  his 
power  over  it  are  thus  spoken  of  in  the  4th 
century — 

"Y.K(i(TTQv  (iri<TKOiroy  i^ovaiav  exfiy  ttjs  eavrov 
TrapoiKias,  SrcoKeTv  T€  Kara  ttjv  kKa(Trcf  iiri^dx- 
Xovcrav  evXdfieiav,  Kol  irp6voiav  iroitlaBai  irdo'rjs 
T^s  xwpas  rris  htrh  r^r  iavrov  iv6Kiv  uis  Ka\ 
X^ipuT0ve7v  iTpe<T^vT4povs  Koi  SiaKovovs,  Ka\ 
/xera.  KpLcews  eKacrra  SiaXafx^dveiu.  tr^pan^pw  Se 
uTjSfv  irpdmiv  iirix^^p^^v  Sixo.  tou  ttjs  ix7}Tpo- 
TrdAews  iTTiaK6trov,  fitjde  atiThv  &pev  rrjs  rwv 
\onrwv  yv(t)/xr]s.     (^Concil.  Aiitioch.  can.  9.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  from  every  bishop 
having  a  right  to  erect  new  churches  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  set  up  a  cross  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  be  placed,  his  diocese  has  sometimes 
been  called  (rravpoir'nyiou  (Bing.  viii.  9,  5). 

The  canonical  rule  was  not  only  that  a  diocese 
should  have  but  one  bishop,  but  that  a  bishop 
should  have  but  one  diocese.  In  subsequent  times, 
however,  the  latter  part  of  this  rule  was  much 
broken  down  by  the  practice  of  "  commenda." 
This  practice  came  into  use  on  various  grounds. 
One  of  these  is  thus  indicated  by  Thomassin : — 
"  Incursationes  barbarorum  juges  et  cruentis- 
sirnae  Fundana  civitate  episcopum  plebemque 
propemodum  omnem  effugarant.  Cum  viduata 
tunc  pastore  suo  fuisset  Terracina,  Fundanum 
sibi  postulavit  episcopum.  Confirmata  est  a 
Gregorio  Magno  ea  electio,  a  quo  jussus  est  Ag- 
nellus  titulum  et  administrationem  gerere  eccle- 
siae  Terracinensis,  et  nihil  secius  veluti  com- 
mendatam  sibi  curare  ecclesiam  Fundanam.  '  Sic 
te  Terracinensis  ecclesiae  cardinalem  constitui- 
mus  esse  sacerdotem,  ut  et  Fundensis  ecclesiae 
pontifex  esse  non  desinas ' "  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii. 
lib.  3,  cap.  10). 

In  other  cases  a  vacant  diocese  was  simply 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  bishop 
till  a  successor  could  be  appointed.  This  was  in 
the  earlier  times  the  most  common  species  of 
commenda,  and  was  of  course  temporary  only. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  kind  of  double  com- 
menda, the  pope  commending  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbouring  bishop  a  diocese  whose  own  dio- 
cesan was  occupied  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  another  church  previously  commended  to  him. 
In  other  instances,  again,  where  a  bishop  was 
under  sentence  of  penance,  the  affairs  of  his 
church  were  entrusted  to  another,  or  to  the 
metropolitan,  until  he  was  restored.  "  Emeri- 
tense  Concilium  Metrop^jlitano  commendavit 
ecclesiajj  eorum  episcoporum,  qui  ad  poenitentiam 
»ecedere  jussi  fuerant,  quod  aConcilio  Provinciali 
abfuishent "  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii.  lib.  3,  c.  11). 

In  one  instance  Childeric  appears  to  have  com- 
mende'i  a  diocese  to  the  care  of  an  abbot  {Vnd.). 

At  first  the  bishop  to  whom  a  diocese  was 
commended  appears  only  to  have  received  his 
actual  expenwis.  Gregory  the  (jreat,  however, 
when  Paulus  had  charge  of  Naples  during  a  va- 
cancy, iirected  as  follow.'?  : — *'  Prae'iicto  Paulo 
centum  solidos  et  unum  puerulum  orphanum 
q\iem  ipne  elegerit  pro  labore  suo  de  eadem  ec- 
clesii  fftcias  dari"  {ihid.  c.  10). 


By  degrees  large  profits  were  derived  from  a 
commenda,  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  am- 
bition, and  was  bestowed  by  popes  and  sovereigns 
without  reason  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Church.  In  later  times  it  became  a  flagrant 
abuse,  but  its  worst  forms  belong  perhaps  mainly 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  came 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  instead  of  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  revenues  of  two  or  more  sees 
were  accumulated  upon  one  person  as  a  provi- 
sion for  life. 

One  peculiar  kind  of  commenda  must  not  be 
omitted,  viz.  where  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  a 
church  was  assigned  to  a  great  lay  noble,  in 
return  for  his  taking  on  himself  its  defence 
against  its  heathen  or  other  enemies.  Such  pro- 
tectorates were  common  in  the  more  disturbed 
periods.  They  are  styled  '  commendae  militares.' 
In  the  same  manner  and  on  like  grounds  the 
sovereigns  retained  to  themselves  portions  of 
church  property.  But  the  subject  of  Commendae 
is  too  large  to  be  discussed  at  length  here.  The 
learning  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in 
Thomassin. 

The  limits  of  dioceses  were  probably  fixed  in 
the  first  instance  by  local  or  accidental  circum- 
stances. "  They  diflered  widely  in  size  and  popu- 
lation. Details  on  these  points  will  be  found 
under  Notitia.  It  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve that  when  too  large  they  were,  not  un- 
frequently,  divided,  as  in  the  following  instance: 
— "In  the  Council  of  Lucus  Augusti,  or  Lugo, 
under  King  Theodemir,  anno  569,  a  complaint 
was  made  that  the  dioceses  in  Gallaecia  [in 
Spain]  were  so^  large  that  the  bishops  could 
scarce  visit  them  in  a  year :  upon  v/hich  an 
order  was  made,  that  several  new  bishoprics  and 
one  new  metropolis  should  be  erected,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  bishops  then  in  council, 
who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  new  metropolis,  and 
raised  several  other  episcopal  sees  out  of  the  old 
ones,  as  declared  in  the  acts  of  that  council  " 
(Bing.  ix.  vi.  §  16). 

As  his  own  diocese  was  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  action  of  a  bishop,  in  acting  in  the  diocese  of 
another  he  was  under  certain  restrictions.  These 
prevailed  at  all  times  to  a  greater  or<^oss  degree, 
but  seem  eventually  to  have  been  Isil  down  in 

•  "  The  Diocese,"  says  Milman,  "  grew  up  in  two  ways— 
1.  In  the  larger  cities  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christians 
led  Tiecessarily  to  the  formation  of  separate  congregations, 
which  to  a  cert^iin  extent,  required  each  its  proper  orga- 
nization, yet  invariably  remained  (subordinate  to  the 
single  bishop.  In  Rome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  there  were  above  forty  churches,  rendering 
allegiance  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis.  2.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  established  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
from  each  centre  diffu.sed  itself  with  more  or  less  success 
into  the  adjacent  country.  Jn  some  of  these  country 
congregations,  bishops  appear  to  have  been  established, 
yet  their  choreplscopi,  or  rural  bishops,  maintained  Rome 
Bubwrdination  to  the  head  of  the  Mother  Church ;  or 
where  the  converts  were  fewer,  the  rural  Christians  re- 
mained memljern  of  the  Mother  Church  In  the  City.  In 
Africa,  from  the  immense  number  of  blsho[)H,  each  com- 
munity B<;emH  to  have  had  It^  own  superior;  but  thin 
was  {M-culiar  to  thin  province.  In  general,  the  churches 
adjacent  t<j  the  towns  or  cities  either  originally  were,  or 
N'caint',  the  dioa**;  of  the  City  liitthop .  for  as  soon  as 
Ctirl«tlanity  be<mme  the  religion  of  tlie  State,  the  powers 
ol  the  rural  liishops  wen*  reHtrlctM,  and  the  oiTlo;  at 
length  VIM  either  ulKjlMi'd.  or  felt  IxitU  tUfium^"— -i/i«(ory 
of  Chrittianity,  IJook  Jr.  cb.  |.^  >  \    .  - 
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the  later  canon  law  as  follows,  viz.  that  a  bishop 
may  ])erfonn  divine  oflicps  and  use  his  episcopal 
hvihit  in  the  diocese  of  another,  without  leave, 
but  not  perform  any  act  of  jurisdiction ;  and  it 
has  even  been  said,  that  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
exercised  by  a  bishop  of  another  place,  though 
with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  except  over 
such  as  willingly  submit  themselves  to  his 
authority.  And  where  the  holder  of  a  benefice 
in  one  diocese  resides  in  another,  the  bisliop  in 
whose  diocese  he  resides  may  i)roceed  against 
him  for  an  offence,  but  the  punishment,  so  far  as 
it  affects  his  benefice,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
bishop  where  the  benefice  is  (Gibson's  Cudex^ 
pp.  133,  134). 

See  also  Bisnop  :  Exarch  :   Parish. 

Authorities  :  Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  Nova 
Ecclcslie  ilisciplina.  Bingham.  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Civonici.  Suicer's  T/iesauras,  s.  v.  Aioi- 
KT](Tis  and  aravpoirr]yiou.  [B.  S.] 

DIOCLES,  martyr  at  Histrias  (?  Istria), 
commemorated  May  24 (i/arf.  Ii07n.  Te^,  Adonis; 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIODORUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Marianus  the  deacon  and  many  others; 
commemorated  Dec.  1  {M(irt.  Usuardi). 

(2)  of  Perga,  Upofxaprvs ;  commemorated 
April  21  (Cal.  Byznnt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIODOTUS,  Saint,  of  Africa;  commemo- 
rated, with  Anesius,  March  31  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DIOGENES,  Saint,  in  Macedonia ;  comme- 
morated April  6  {Mart.  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOMEDES,  martyr  at  N^icaea,  a.d.  288; 
commemorated  June  9  (Mart.  Usuardi) ;  Aug. 
10  (C</.  lijjznnt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIONYSIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Lamosacum  with 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Paul ;  commemorated  May 
l.'j  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  seven  others;  com- 
memorated Dec.  (i  {Mart.  Ji'om.  Vet.,  Adonis. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIONYSIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Lower  Armenia 
with  Kmiliauus  and  Sebastian;  commemorated 
Feb.  8  {Mart.  Horn,  Vet.y  Ilieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  with  Ammonius, 
Feb.  \\(.Mttrt.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Aquileia  with  Hilarius  the 
bishop,  Tatian  the  deacon,  Felix  and  Largus ; 
commemorated  March  IG  {M irt.  Usuanli). 

(4)  Bishoj)  of  Corinth  ;  commemorated  April  8 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6/  Saint,  uncle  of  Pancratius  ;  commemorated 
May  1-  {.Mart.  J:om.   IV/.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  I'ishop  and  confessor  under  Constantius ; 
dep<tsition  at  Milan,  May  25  {.}fart.  Ilu'ron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  .Martyr  at  Sinnada  with  Democritus  and 
SecuDdus ;  commemorated  July  31  {Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). 

(8)  Saint,  of  Phrvgia  ;  commemorated  Sept. 
20  (/'.., . 

(9)  The  Arenpagite,  bishop  of  Athens  and 
martyr  under  Adrian;  commemorated  Oct.  3 
{Mart.  liotn.  Vrt.,  Adonis,  Usuanli,  Cal.  I'y- 
xant.^\   Oct.  17  {dl.  Armen.). 

(10)  Bishop  of  Paris,  an  1  martyr  with  Ki  s- 
ticus  the  presbyter  and  tleutherius  the  de.icn  : 
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commemorated  Oct.  9  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  TTieron.^ 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  martyr 
under  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  a.d.  26S ;  com- 
memorated Nov.  17  {Mart.  Horn.  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi)'  Maskarram  17  —  Sept.  14  {C  d. 
Ethtop.). 

(12)  The  Pope,  under  Claudius  II.;  deposition 
at  Rome  Dec.  20  {Mart.  Hicron.,  Usuardi);  Dec. 
27  {Cnl.  liuher.). 

(13)  Martyr  with  Petrus  Lampsacenus  and 
his  companions;  commemorated  May  18  {Cal. 
liyzant.). 

(14)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus; 
commemorated  Oct.  22  {Cal.  Byzmt.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOS,  Asceta,  Holy  Father,  under  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great;  commemorated  July  19  {Cal. 
liyz'int.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOSCORUS.  (1)  Martyr  under  Numerian  ; 
commemorated  Feb.  25  {Mart.  Rom.  IVf.,  Ilieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  The  reader,  martyr  m  Egypt ;  comme- 
morated May  18  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Heron,  Arse- 
nius,  and  Isidorus,  under  Decius ;  coinmemorate<i 
Dec.  14  (/"6.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOSCURUS,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 
454  :  commemorated  Maskarram  7  =  Sept.  4,  and 
Tekemt  17  =  Oct.  14  {Cal.  Etiiiop.).    [W.  F.  G.j 

DIOSPOLIS,  or  Lydda,  probably  Ramah 
(Council  of),  a.d.  415,  of  14  bishops  under 
their  metropolitan,  Eulogius  ofCaesarea;  where 
Pelagius,  having  been  examined,  by  anathema- 
tising 12  propositions  that  had  been  imputed  to 
him,  and  making  profession  of  12  orthodox  pro- 
positions in  their  stead,  was  aojuitted.  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (Mansi,  iv.  311-20).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

DIPPING.     [Baptism.] 

DIPTYCHS.  (AiTTTi/xa  Upai  S(\toi,  Kard- 
\oyos ;  diptycha,  vuttriculae,  nomitui,  tthulae.) 
1.  The  name  of  diptych  is  given  to  a  tablet,  pri- 
marily two-leaved,  as  the  word  implies,  in  which 
were  contained  the  names  of  Christians,  living 
and  dead,  to  be  recited  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  would  seem  that  the  origin  of 
the  custom  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primitive 
practice  by  which  the  members  of  a  church 
brought  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  from  which 
were  taken  the  sacred  elements.  Then,  betore 
the  consecration,  the  names  of  those  who  had 
so  contril'uted  were  read  aloud,  as  well  as  those 
of  deceased  members  of  the  church  whom  it  was 
wished  specially  to  commemorate. 

This  jirimary  use  was  subsequently  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  names,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
sovereigns,  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  the  like,  a« 
well  as  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  in  any 
way  of  tlie  church  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
conjunction  with  departed  .saints  and  confessors, 
a  special  mention  was  thought  desirable  in  each 
church  of  tho.se  who  had  previously  been  its 
bishops.  The  great  length  to  which  these  lists 
nece.ssarily  grew  cau.sed  the  habit  of  recitiug 
them  fully  to  be  subsequently  abandcmed,  but  iB 
.s«tuie  form  or  other  the  practice  has  been  retained 
in  both  the  Eastern  ami  the  Roman  Church. 

This  custom  was  doubtless  primarily  suggested 
as  to  its   torm    by  the  practice  which  prevailed 
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under  the  Roman  Empire,  by  which  consuls, 
praetors,  aediles,  and  other  magistrates  were 
wont  to  distribute  to  their  friends  and  the 
people,  on  the  day  on  which  they  entered  office, 
tablets  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  con- 
taining their  portraits,  in  token  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  magistracy.  (See  e.  g.  Cod.  Theodos. 
de  expensis  ludurum,  15,  tit.  9,  §  1 ;  Symmachus, 
Epist.  ii.  81,  V.  56,  x.  119;  Claudianus,  De  Sec. 
Consulatu  Stilichonis^  347.)  For  another  pos- 
sible, but  certainly  not  probable,  connection  of 
the  use  of  Christian  diptychs  with  an  earlier 
heathen  custom,  see  Casaubon's  Animad.  in 
Athenaeum,  vi.  14. 

2.  Diptycha  episcoporum  (KardXoyos  rwv  4tti- 
(TKdirwv;  comp.  Catalogus  Hieraticus,  p.  317). 
We  shall  now,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
subject  of  diptychs  as  used  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  shall  refer  first  to  that  class  of  them 
in  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  deceased 
prelates.  Each  church  would  of  course  specially 
commemorate  its  own  past  bishops,  or  at  any 
rate  the  more  renowned  among  them,  and  thus 
in  these  local  fasti  we  may  see  the  germs  of  later 
calendars  and  martyrologies.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  employment  of  these  tabellae 
episcopates  is  furnished  by  the  well  known  case 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  whom  the  persecution  of  his 
inveterate  foes  drove  into  exile  [Chalcedon, 
p.  333]  ;  and  even  after  his  death  would  have 
refused  his  name  a  place  on  the  diptychs  as  a 
denial  of  his  orthodoxy  :  the  insertion  of  his  name 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  when  his  friends 
were  strong  enough  to  obtain  it,  is  spoken  of  as 
the  usual  privilege  of  departed  bishops  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  25 ;  comp.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Heel. 
V.  35). 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  (Poem.  vii.  35,  de  S.  Martino ; 
Patrol.  Ixxxviii.  332). 

**  Nomina  vestra  legat  patriarcbis  atque  prophetis 
Cui  hodie  in  temple  Diptychns  edit  ebur." 

The  names  thus  engraved  on  the  tablets  were 
recited,  as  has  been  said,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  See,  for  example,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  at  Carthage  between 
the  Catholics  and  Donatists  (411  A.D.),  where  we 
find  the  remark:  "In  ecclesia  sumus,  in  qui 
Caecilianus  episcopatum  gessit  et  diem  obi  it. 
Ejus  nomen  ad  altare  recitamus,  ejus  memoriae 
commuuicamus,  tanquam  memoriae  fratris " 
{Coll.  iii.  c.  230;  Labbe,  ii.  1490).  See  also 
Concil.  Constant,  ii.  Coll.  v. ;  Labbd,  v.  478,  495. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  a  mention  has 
no  connection  with  the  practice  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  for  the  names  thus  enrolled  were  held 
to  be  of  those  included  among  tho  blest,  and  in 
fact  the  word  'canonization'  primarily  meant 
a  mention  of  this  kind  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  (see  p.  207).  Conversely,  a  place  would  be 
denied  in  the  diptychs  to  those  who  were  sus- 
pected, rightly  or  wrongly,  of  heretical  or  he- 
terfKJox  views;  and  further,  names  wrongly  in- 
serted, whether  inadvertently  or  througli  set  evil 
design,  might  be  Kubsequently  removed.  Thus  we 
find  Anastasitis  chronicling,  "d«;inde  abstulerunt 
de  diptychis  ecclesiarum  uomina  Patriarcharum 
....  Cyri,  Sergii,  I'auli,  Pyrrhi,  Petri  per  quos 
error  ortho<loxae  fidei  pullulavit"  (  I'itae  Ponti- 
Ocum,  'Agatho,'  p.  145). 

This  power  of  refusing  to  a  name  a   place  in 
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the  diptychs,  or  of  removing  a  name  once  en- 
tered, would  doubtless  degenerate  at  times  into 
the  venting  of  personal  spite,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  disgra^ceful  attempt  to  rob  Chry- 
sostom of  his  well  deserved  honour.  For  a  still 
stronger  case  Peter  the  Fuller  is'  responsible,  in 
that,  on  his  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Antioch,  he 
removed  from  the  diptychs  the  names  of  Pro- 
terius  and  Timotheu?  Salafatiarius,  and  put  in 
their  stead  those  of  Dioscurus  and  Hellurus  who 
had  murdered  the  former  (Victor  Tunnunensis, 
Chronicon,  480  A.D.  in  Gallandi  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair. 
xii.  225). 

3.  Diptycha  vivorum. — We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider, in  the  next  place,  the  case  of  the  mention 
of  living  persons,  the  origin  of  which,  as  has 
been  already  said,  would  appear  to  be  found  in 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  those  members  of  a 
church  who  had  furnished  the  elements  for  the 
holy  communion.  As  time  went  on,  it  would  be 
natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who  held  civil 
and  spiritual  authority,  of  special  benefactors  to 
a  church,  and  generally  to  embrace  all  faithful 
believers;  the  presence  of  a  name  on  the  list  be- 
ing viewed  as  a  recognition  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  thus,  by  implication,  of  the  full  church 
membership  and  orthodoxy  of  the  person  named  ; 
while,  conversely,  its  absence  implied  heresy  in 
belief  or  laxity  in  life  or  discipline  (see  Cyprian, 
Epist.  1,  §  2). 

This  original  association  of  the  practice  with 
the  names  of  the  offerers  was  maintained  in  later 
times.  Thus  we  find  Innocent  I.  (ob.  417  A.D.) 
ordering  that  the  names  of  those  who  offered 
should  not  be  recited  before  the  oblations  were 
made  (Epist.  25,  ad  Deceniium,  c.  5)  ;  Jerome 
also  (Comm.  in  Ezech.  xviii.  vol.  v.  209)  refers 
to  it,  "  Publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclesiis  recitet 
offerentium  nomina."  For  further  injunctions 
to  the  same  effect,  see  Capit.  Aquisgranense,  53 
[789  A.D.],  Capit.  Francoford.  49  [794  A.D.], 
in  Baluze's  Cipitularia  JRegum  Francorum,  i. 
231,  270.  In  this  way  too  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  the  original  reference  of  the  words 
in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Pioman  canon, 
"  qui  tibi  offerunt  hoc  sacrificium  laudis  et  gra- 
tiarum  actionis." 

The  commemoration  of  the  faithful  living, 
other  than  the  offerers,  includes  names  of  holders, 
first  of  ecclesiastical  and  then  of  civil  office,  in 
due  order.  We  may  refer,  for  example,  to  Maxi- 
mus  Confessor,  who  remarks  (Collatio  cum  P)-in- 
cipibus  in  Secretario,  c.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.  ed. 
Combefis),  "at  the  holy  oblation  on  the  holy 
table,  after  prelates,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
all  priestly  ranks  (UpaTiKhv  rdyfia),  when  the 
deacon  says,  *  And  those  laics  who  have  died 
in  faith,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  the  rest,'" 
and  tlien  proceeds,  outm  Se  Kal  tuv  ^wutmv 
fjLi/fffxoufVd  ^aai\4(i)V  /uero  rovs  Upufx4vovs  trav- 
ras."  We  find  a  similar  regulation  in  the  Arabic 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council,  to  the  effect  that, 
"  on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  when  the  holy 
elements  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  the  deacon 
shall  make  mention,  first,  of  the  j)atriarch  by 
name,  then  ef  the  chief  bisliop,  the  suffragan 
bishop,  the  arch-presbyter,  the  archdeacon,  f)e- 
cause  these  are  tlie  rulers  of  the  church"  (can. 
fi4;   Labbe,  ii.  312). 

In  docinnents  of  the  Western  Ciiurch,  we  meet 
with  injunctions  to  insert  on  all  such  occiasionu 
the  name  of  the  pope.     See,  e.  g.,  the  order  of 
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tho  Second  Council  of  Vasio  (529  A.D.),  "  ut 
nomou  iMinini  Papr.e,  quicunique  sedi  apostolicae 
praefueiit,  in  costris  ccclesiis  recitetur."  (can.  4, 
Labbe,  iv.  1<»80:  cf.  Sug^.  ii.  Germani  et  alio- 
rum  poH  E/>ist.  40  Iformisdae  Pap'te,  ibid.  1484  ; 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  omission  of  all 
names,  save  of  the  pope  only,  in  the  celebration 
of  tiie  Mass  at  Scampae,  a  usage  of  which  Mar- 
teue,  p.  14.')  IJ,  gives  some  later  examples.) 

After  the  mention  of  the  names  of  ecclesiastics 
of  various  grades  came  that  of  the  .sovereign,  as 
mentioned  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of  Maxi- 
mus;  and  among  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  the  church  in  various  ways  we  find  special 
mention  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  ^leriJa 
(666  A.D.)  of  the  names  of  those  who  had  re- 
built a  church  {Concil.  Emeritense,  c.  19  ;  Labbe, 
vi.  507). 

From  these  diptycha  vicornifi  also,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  previous  case  of  the  tabeUae  episco- 
pdlcs,  a  name  might  be  removed,  justly  or  un- 
justly, as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Vigilius  (Baluzius, 
CoUfctio  Xov't  Conciliiirum,  1542),  Thus  too  we  find 
Augustine  threatening,  in  case  of  certain  conduct 
unbecoming  to  the  clerical  office,  *' delebo  eum 
de  tabula  clericorum  "  {Scnn.  356,  vol.  v.  2059, 
ed.  Gaume) ;  and  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
father,  we  find  him  protesting  against  an  unjust 
exercise  of  this  punishment  {Epist.  78,  vol.  ii. 
276).  Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Pope  Felix  III. 
erased  from  the  diptychs  by  Acacius,  and  after 
his  death  restored  by  Euthymius,  who  erased  at 
the  same  time  that  of  Peter  Mongus  (Theophanes, 
480-81  A.D,  pp.  205,  206,  ed.  Classen).  Felix, 
however,  ungraciously  returned  this  by  refusing 
to  r».cognise  Euthymius,  from  his  havmg  retained 
the  names  of  Acacius  and  Phravites  (pp.  cit. 
483  A.D.  p.  209). 

4.  Diptycha  )iiortitorum.-—V^e  shall  now  refer 
brieriy  to  the  diptychs  containing  the  names  of 
the  faithful  dead.  And  here  it  will  be  obviously 
seen  that  the  essence  of  the  pi'actice  of  a  recital 
of  names  at  all  was  the  wish  to  maintain  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  ; 
and  when  Christianity  had  taught  men  that, 
whether  living  or  dead  in  the  fiesh,  all  faithful 
wei'c  alike  living  members  of  Christ's  Church,  it 
would  be  natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  in  the  faith  and  tear  of  God. 
How  soon  this  became  complicated  with  the 
idea  of  prayers  for  the  dead  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  diptychs  of 
the  dead  are  introduced  in  Greek  liturgies,  we 
find  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  6  iiaKovos  to  Slirrvxa 
rvv  K(KoiyiT\yLiv(t3v  (i.  e.  reads),  and,  similarly,  in 
that  of  St.  Chrvsostom,  6  Siolkovos  twv  t6  KfKoi- 
fitififvwv  Koi  ^(vvTuv,  i)s  ^ovKfrai,  fjLvrjixovfVfi. 
Tlie  prayer  of  the  priest,  which  follows,  runs  in 
the  former  case  thus,  Kal  rovroiv  ir6,vru)v  rckj 
«//uX'^^  iivairauffov,  Hcrirora  Kvpif  6  (Pifhs  ijlJiuv,  iv 
rals  Twv  ayiuv  aov  <TK-qi'a7s  ....  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  passage  of  Cyprian  already  re- 
ferred to  {Epist.  i.  2):  "  Non  est  quod  pro  dor- 
mitione  ejus  npud  vos  fiat  oblatio,  aut  deprecatio 
aliqua  nomine  ejus  iu  ecclesia  frequeutetur." 

This  commemoration  of  and  j)raycr  for  the 
faithful  dead  is  found  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  after  the  con.secration,  and  thereupon 
tbllow-s  a  prayer,  entitled  in  the  Sacrament-ary 
Suji'r  Diptt/rf.a  (the  Cotlictio  post  Aotniii'i  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missal),  which  we  cite  :  *'  Memento 


etiam,Domine,  famulorum  famularumque  tuorura 
///.,  qui  nos  praecesserunt  cum  signo  fidei  et  dor- 
miunt  in  somno  pacis.  Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omni- 
bus in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum  refVigerii  et 
lucis  et  pacis  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur." 

Among  others,  the  names  of  deceased  emperors 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy  were  mentioned.  Thus 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  (ob.  867  A.D.),  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  refers  to  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  Constantine,  Constans,  Theotlosius 
the  Great,  Valentinian,  and  other  emperors, 
"  inter  sacra  mvsteria"  {Epist.  86,  Patrol,  cxi.x. 
959). 

The  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  al- 
ready referred  to,  ordains  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  special  benefactors,  after  they  have 
departed  this  life. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  merely  of  names  of  in- 
dividuals inserted  in  the  diptychs,  but,  besides 
these,  a  commemoration  was  made  of  the  Four 
Oecumenical  Councils,  to  which  j)ractice  numerous 
I'eferences  are  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  held  at  Constantinople  in  536  A.D.  under 
Meunas  (See,  e.g.,  Labbe',  v.  85,  165,  185;  the 
last  of  which  passages  furnishes  us  with  a  very 
interesting  illustration  of  the  practice,  describing 
how,  at  the  reading  of  the  dijitychs,  the  whole 
multitude  flocked  round  the  sanctuary  to  listen; 
and  when  only  the  titles  of  the  Four  Holy  Synods 
were  recited  by  the  deacon,  and  the  names  of 
the  archbishops  Euphemius  and  Macedonius  and 
Leo,  of  blessed  memory,  all  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord)  ;"  and  in  tho.T« 
of  the  second  Oecumenical  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople (e.g.  Colliitio  2,  Ljibbe,  v.  432).  There  is 
also  a  reference  to  this  in  the  Code  of  .lustini.in, 
in  a  letter  of  the  emperor  to  Epiphanius,  j)atri- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  intention  of  resisting  any  attempts  to  abolish 
this  practice  (lib.  i.  tit.  1,  §  7  ;  tom.  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
16,  ed.  Beck.).  Theophanes  records  an  instance 
of  a  daring  attempt  to  break  through  this  cus- 
tom, when  Euphrasius,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
omitted  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  from  his  dip- 
tychs, and  also  the  name  of  Pope  Hormisdas 
(Theophanes,  A.D.  513,  p.  258). 

5.  A  brief  remark  may  be  made  here  as  to 
sundry  variations  in  the  time  when  the  diptychs 
were  recited  according  to  various  uses.  The 
primary  custom  would  seem  to  be,  that  they 
were  read  after  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  betbre  the  consecration.  This  may  bo 
seen,  for  example,  from  numerous  references  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  under  Mennx-J,  spoken  of 
above,  which  prove  this  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (see  esp.  Libb^ 
V.  185,  already  quoted).  It  would  ajipear  also 
that  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  and  in  the  ancient 
Gall'c^m  form,  the  diptychs  originally  held  this 
place.  The  same  also  holds  true  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  diptychs  in  our  own  Liturgy,  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  In  the  Liturgy 
of  Chrysostom,  however,  the  Mozarabic  Miss;il, 
and  not  a  few  others,  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
diptvchs  follow  consecration. 

In  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
and  in  the  Ambrosian,  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  and  de.id  enters  into  the  canon  of  the 
Mass,  that  of  the  living  before,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after,  consecration.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  this  too  is  a  modification  of  an 
earlier  state  of  things,  from  a  consideration  of  tbt 
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wording  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary.  [Canon 

OP  THE  LiTURGV,  p.  271.] 

Sundry  ditferences  also  exist  as  to  the  manner 
of  reciting  the  names  on  the  diptychs.  (1)  Some- 
times they  were  read  by  the  deacon,  as  is  exem- 
plified by  the  citations  we  have  already  given 
from  the  liturgies  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Chryso- 
stom,  to  which  others  might  have  been  added. 
See  also  Jerome  (in  Ezech.  I.  c.)  and  Maximus 
(/.  c).  (3)  In  some  churches  it  would  appear 
thai  the  subdeacon  recited  the  names  on  the  dip- 
tychs behind  the  altar.  Thus,  in  an  ancient 
Mass  (Codex  Ratoldi)  published  by  Meuai-d  in  liis 
edition  of  the  Gregorian  Saci'amentary,  we  find 
(p.  246),  "  Subdiacoui  a  retro  altari,  ubi  memo- 
riam  vel  nomiaa  vivorum  et  moi'tuorum  nomi- 
naverunt  .  .  .  ."  (3)  Frequently  the  priest  himself 
repeated  the  names.  (4)  A  curious  plan  is  that 
mentioned  by  Fulcuin  (De  Gestis  Abbatwn  Lobien- 
^um,  c.  vii.  in  D'Ache'ry's  Spicilegium,  vi.  551), 
where  the  subdeacon  whispered  the  names  to  the 
priest.  (5)  We  find  even  that  in  some  cases  the 
tablets  were  mej-ely  laid  upon  the  altar,  with 
the  names  of  the  offerers  and  benefactors,  of 
whom  the  priest  made  general  mention.  Thus 
we  find  a  form  cited  by  Pamelius  (Liturgg.  Latt. 
ji.  180),  "  Memento  ....  quorum  nomina  ad  me- 
morandum conscripsimus,  ac  super  sanctum  altare 
tuuin  conscripta  adessc  videnfnr."  The  two  last 
views,  at  any  rate,  however,  are  clearly  quite  late. 

For  some  remarks  on  a  plan  whereby,  in  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  a  chasuble  was  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  diptychs,  see  Ducange  (s.  v.). 

The  name  of  diptych  was  also  given  to  regis- 
ters in  which  were  entered,  as  occasion  required, 
the  names  of  newly  baptized  persons,  as  then 
first  becoming  members  of  the  Christian  family 
(Dion.  Areop.  Hier.  Eccl.  C.  11).     [Register.] 

6.  Literature. — For  the  matter  of  the  fore- 
going article  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Martene, 
De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Jxitibm,  i.  145,  sqq.  ed.  Ve- 
nice, 1783;  Ducange's  Gtossaria,  s.  vv.  Diptycha^ 
AiTTTi/xa;  Bingham's  Antiquities,  xv.  3;  and  the 
Onomasticon  (s.  r.)  appended  to  Rosweyd's  Vitae 
Patrum.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Salig, 
De  Diptychis  Vcterum,  tam  profanis,  quim  sacris, 
Halae  Magd.  1731  ;  Donati,  Dei  ditiici  degli  an- 
tichi  profuni  e  S'lcri^  Lucca,  1753;  Gibbings, 
Vrelectvm  on  the  Z>i>f//c/w,  Dublin,  1864.  [R.  S.] 

DIPTYCHS,  EXTERIOR  ORNAMEN- 
TATION OF. — As  the  most  ancient  consular 
diptych  now  known  is  referred  to  Stilicho  in  405 
(see  infra,  and  Gori,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  ed.  fol.  Flor. 
1779),  and  only  one  purely  ecclesiastical  one  is 
mentioned  even  as  conjecturally  earlier  than  the 
5th  century,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  interest 
of  these  relics*  is  historical  rather  than  artistic. 
Martigny  gives  a  highly  reduced  copy  of  one 
from  Donati's  Dittica  degli  Antic,  p.  149,  attri- 
buted to  a  certain  Areobindus  the  Younger, 
cotuul,  A.D.  506,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
empire,  16th  year  of  Anastasius  (liaronius,  ad 
An.  508).  It  is  beautifully  engraved  in  folio 
iize  in  Gori,  v.  i.  its  ornaments  consist  of  two 
oornuc/>i)ia«,  with  the  titles  of  the  consul  above 
thorn  and  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers  below  ; 
they  are  carved  with  loaves  and  connected  by 
wreathed  foliage  in  which  the  stiff  conventional 
•yminotry  of  lioman-Iiyzantine  art  begins  to 
•how  itself.  Gori  calls  it  the  Diptych  of  Lucca. 
The  OM  of  folding  tablets  in  the  services  of  the 
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church  seems  to  have  ])een  a  matter  of  common 
convenience,,like  their  use  anywhere  els*.  But 
many  of  these  carvings  remain,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  altered  from  profiine  uses  to  eccle- 
siastical, and  still  retain  the  original  bas-reliefs 
with  changes  and  adaptations.  Others,  again, 
like  that  of  Rambona,  are  entirely  Chrijtian  in 
their  origin.  The  most  ancient  of  the  latter 
class  is  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  (Bugati,  Me- 
morie  di  S.  Clso  in  fin.),  and  is  referred  to  the 
4th  century  from  the  character  of  its  sculptures. 
He  cites  others,  whose  coverings  are  lost  or 
separated  from  them,  whether  they  were  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal.  That  of  Areobindus  bears 
the  cross,  as  also  the  Greek  diptych  of  Flavins 
Taurus  Clementinus  (Gori,  tab.  ix.  and  x.,  p.  260, 
vol.  i.).  The  Rambona  ivory,  though  only  of  the 
9th  century,  is  far  the  most  interesting  in  exis- 
tence. (See  art.  Crucifix  for  a  full  description 
and  woodcut ;  and  Gori,  Thes.  Vet.  Biptychorum, 
vol.  iii.)  It  is  stated  by  MS.  Laurent,  Fcono- 
graphic  de  la  Croix  et  du  Crucifix,  in  Didron's 
Annales  Arche'ologiques,  vv.  xxvi.-vii.,  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  monasteiy  of  Rambona 
(March  of  Ancona)  by  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guy, 


d.  of  Spoleto  ;  and  is  of  type  more  barbaric  than 
the  Lombard  work  of  Verona,  bearing  great  re- 
semblance, in  the  large  unmeaning  faces  and  eyes 
of  its  figures,  to  many  Irish  and  Saxon  MSS. 
Many  ancient  diptychs  have  been  used  for  bind- 
ings of  more  recent  service-books ;  as  a  tablet 
which  now  covers  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John  in  the  Vatican.  Our  Lord 
between  two  angels  and  the  Magi  before  Herod 
can  be  traced  in  it.  At  the(yatheiiral  of  Vercelli, 
at  St.  Maximus  in  Trfcves,  and  at  Ii«!san<;f»">  there 
are  relics  of  this  kind.  Gori's  Thesaurus,  and 
Paciaudi's  De  Cultu  S.  Joannis  Baptistae,  contaio 
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many  and  most  interesting  records  and  illustra- 
tions, v:!.'.e.'Iy  of  Middle-Age  works. 

The  Kainbona  ivory,  with  two  others  of  i^reater 
anti<iuity,  are  described  and  rej)rescnted  in  liuo- 
narotti's  I'ctri,  p.  '231.  One  of  them  is  that  of 
the  Cdiisul  Basilius,  in  541  ;  the  other,  which 
Buonarotti  supposes  to  be  more  ancient,  is 
called  the  Diptych  of  Romulus,  and  represents 
his  apotheosis. 

The  Florentine  edition  of  Gori's  TJiesaurug  Ve- 
terum  Dii  ti/i:/ioruin,  1755,  contains  a  fine  en- 
gravini;  of  the  half  of  the  Diptych  of  Stilicho 
which  remains  in  existence  (see  woodcut.)  The 
consul  is  seated  at  the  top,  with  the  usual  bar- 
baric stolidity  of  expression,  in  toga  picta,  and 
curule  chair:  the  aiiij)hitheatre  and  combats  of 
wild  In'.ists  are  represented  below.  That  of 
Boethiiis,  wiiich  succeeds,  has  standing  figures 
of  the  consul,  with  a  head  of  disproportioned 
size,  but  a  countenance  evidently  studied  with 
great  care  :  he  bears  a  sceptre,  surmounted  by 
an  eagle,  drawn  with  much  spirit.  Stilicho  to 
all  ajjpearance,  and  Boethius  undoubtedly,  hold 
the  mappa,  the  signal  of  beginning  the  games,  in 
the  riglit  hand,  as  also  the  elder  or  prior  Areo- 
bindus.  Gori,  1.  tab.  vii.,  where  the  bestiarii 
and  their  oj)ponents  are  of  considerable  merit. 
The  curule  chairs  are  evidently  the  originals  of 
those  represented  in  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
MSS. 

The  Christian  Diptychs  of  Milan,  in  use  in  the 
12th  century,  and  conjectured  to  belong  to  the 
7th  or  8th,  are  represented  in  Gori,  vol.  iii,  p. 
264,  s>iq.  They  represent  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  in  particular,  the  Nativity, 
the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
They  must  certainly  be  well  within  our  allotted 
period  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  Those  of 
Monza  (Muiray,  Handbook  N.  Italy,  p.  164)  are 
referred  to  either  Claudian,  Ausonius,  or  Boethius. 
Another,  bearing  two  consuls,*  suruamed  David 
and  Pope  (iregory  by  later  possessors  of  the 
diptych,  is  highly  interesting.  [R.St.  J.  T.] 

DIREC TANEUS.  Any  psalm,  hymn,  or 
canticle,  said  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in 
monotone,  without  inflection,  was  called  dircc- 
taneus.  It  is  probably  to  this  monotone  that 
Isidore  refers  when  he  says  (^l)e  EccL  (>ff.  v.  5) 
that  the  primitive  Church  used  a  very  simple 
kind  of  cli.tut,  more  like  mere  recitation  than 
tsingiug.  Aurelian  ( /.'f</u/f<,  ad  ]'injities,  c.  40) 
gives  the  tuilowiug  direction:  "Ad  Lucernarium, 
JJirectaiwHs  p  trvnluSj  id  est,  *  Regina  terrae,' 
•Cantate  Deo,'  &c. ; "  and  he  further  directs 
that  at  Nocturns  the  directancus  "Miserere  niei 
JJteus"  should  be  said.  Compare  the  Jiule  of 
lienedLct,  c.  17;  and  that  of  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
c.  31.  [C] 

DIS  i\IANIBUS.    l^:atacomd8,  p.  308.] 

DISCIPLINA  AUCANI,  a  term  of  post- 
Reformation  controversy  (it  is  used  by  Tentrel 
and  Sclinlstrate  in  special  dissertations  a.d. 
168;^r)),  is  applied  to  designate  n  number  of 
m'ules  of  procedure  in  tea«hing  the  Christian 
faith,  akin  to  one  another  in  kind,  although 
ilitiering  consideraljy  in  character;  which  pre- 
vailed from  about  the  middle  of  the  "Jnd  century 
until  the  natural  course  of  circumstances  ren- 
dered arv  svstem  which  involvetl  secrecy  or 
treserre  impossible.     iJo  far    as    th«se  were  de- 


fensible, tliey  arose  out  of  the  principles,  1.  of 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  degrees, 
and  in  methods  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
recipients,,  and  2.  of  cutting  off  occasion  of  pro- 
faneness  or  of  more  hardened  unbelief  by  not 
l)roclaiming  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  the 
faith  indiscriminately,  or  in  plain  words,  or  at 
once,  to  unbelievers.  And  these  principles  find 
their  origin,  and  their  defence,  respectively  in  the 
apostle's  distinction  between  "  milk  for  babes" 
and  "  strong  meat "  for  those  "  of  full  age " 
(Heb.  v.  12-14),  and  again,  between  s]>eaking  to 
"carnal"  and  to  "spiritual"  hearers  (1  Cor. 
iii.  1);  and  in  our  Lord's  prohitdtion  against 
"  casting  that  wiiich  is  holy  to  dogs,"  or 
"  throwing  pearls  before  swine,"  together  with 
the  habitual  tone  of  His  teaching,  and  in  parti- 
cular its  parabolic  character.  Persecution  also 
at  first  compelled  to  secrecy.  Upon  such  grounds 
there  arose,  as  the  Church  became  systematized 
and  settled,  first,  a  distinction  between  catechu- 
mens and  Jideles,  and  between  different  classes  of 
catechumens,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  each 
successively;  and,  secondly,  a  spirit,  rather  tiian 
a  formal  system,  of  habitual  reticence  upon  the 
higher  and  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  in  Christian  writings  or  sermons  likely  to 
be  read  or  heard  by  the  heathen.  But  beyond 
these  natural  and  reverent  practices,  the  desire 
to  meet  the  ancient  j)hilosopiiers  on  their  own 
ground,  and  on  the  one  hand  to  rationalize 
Christian  doctrines,  on  the  other  to  transcenden- 
talize  the  theories  of  reason  into  anticipations 
and  foreshadowings  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
assisted  by  the  excess  of  the  allegorizing  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  current  in  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  produced  a  special  disciplini  arcam^ 
almost  wholly  at  Alexandria,  yet  prevailing  in 
a  less  degree  elsewhere  also,  from  the  time  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  ;  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture  were  expounded 
esoterically  to  the  initiated,  who  had  the  key  to 
them  in  the  true  yvucris,  while  their  real  and 
deeper  meaning  was  disguised  and  withheld  by 
an  "  oeconomy,"  or  "  accommodation,"  from 
otliers. 

L  First,  as  regards  cntednimcns,  the  earliest 
intimation  of  any  system  of  secrecy  is  in  Ter- 
tullian  :  "Omnibus  mysteriis  silentii  fides  ad- 
hibetur"  (Apol,  vii.);  and  again,  speaking  of 
heretics,  "  Quis  catechumenus,  quis  fidelis,  in- 
certum  est;  pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant : 
etiam  ethnici  si  supervenerint,  sanctum  canibus 
et  porcis  margaritas,  licet  non  veras.  jactabunt" 
(^Fracscr.  adv.  llacret.  xli.).  And  the  latter  com- 
plaint, respecting  catechumens,  is  repeated  two 
centuries  afterwards  by  Kpiphanius  {//aer.  xlii. 
n.  3),  and  by  St.  Jerome  (^Cuiniiwiit.  in  Gahtt.  vi.), 
with  relVronce  to  the  Marciunites.  Later  writers 
than  Tertullian  specify  particulars,  e.if,  baptism, 
the    eucharist,  and    the    «>il   of  chrism,    &   ovii 

i-KOWTfVtlV     ((kTTI     TOlt     U/UU^TOIJ    (St.    BlSll.    M., 

De  Spit:  S.  xxvii.);  ami  St.  Greg.  Naz.  {(frat.  xl. 
De  l>apt.\  "Ex**!  tov  iivffrrfpiov  to  {K<popa  km 
ra7i  T«v  iroWwv  aKoals  ovk  iLir6pf)r)Ta,  to  Ji 
iAAa  (tirai  /ua^frj; :  and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(C^^■^•A.  vi.  c.  iiO),  Ov5f  rwy  fivaTrjpiwi'  itl 
Karri xovfjiivotv  KtvKu>$  KaKov/xfy,  aA\a  iroAAa 
woAActKJf  Ktyo^ifv  iiriKtKoXvuntvws.  'iva  o!  'So'tt 
wiffTol  yo-f)(Twai,  koI  ol  /x)}  ciSJrcs  ^t.i)  ^\afi<t>ci. 
And  the  Apost.  Canotis  (Ixxxv.)  speak  of  al  Sio- 
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T07al  .  .  .  hs  ov  xp^  Srifxoaievetu  ini  vavruv  Sto 
Ttt  fv  awraT?  jjivaTiKo..     Similarly  the  proolama- 
tion  in  the  Apost.  Constit.  (viii.  12)  and  in  the 
Liturgies,  Mrj  ris  Kar-qxoviiivwv,  fii]  ris  anpow- 
jiivwv,  fi-h  Tts  ruu  aniarwu.     And  the  phrase, 
"  missa    catechumenorum,"    used    in    St.  Aug. 
Serin,  xlix.  A.D.  396,  Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  c.  84, 
A.D.  398,  and  Cone.  Herd.  a.d.  523,  c.  4,  and  Jo. 
Cassian,  Coenob.  fnstitut.  xi.  15,  and  Cone.  Valent. 
A.D.  524,  c.   1.      So  Cone.  Arausie.  I.  A.D.  441, 
c.  19,  "  Ad  baptisierium  catechumeni  numquam 
admittendi."     And  while  Cone.  Laodic.  a.d.  365, 
c.   5,    /u)?    8e7»'    ras    x^'P®''''"'"*^     ^'""^     irapovaia 
aKpowiKVwu  y4i-«Tdai  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
consecration,  as  probably  as  to  the  election,  of  a 
bishop  :  St.  Chrysostom  certainly  speaks  of  ordi- 
nation (Horn,  xviii,  in  2  Cor.),  when  he  refrains 
from  detailing  what  takes  place  at  a  xcpoTovjo, 
"  which  the  initiated   know ;  for  all  may  not  be 
revealed  to  the  uninitiated."    The  eucharist  again 
was    celebrated    with    closed   doors   (St.   Chrys. 
Horn,  in   Matt,  xxiii.),  not  to  be  opened  to  any- 
body, even  one  of  the  fiiithful,  at  the  time  of 
the  Anaphora  (4/yosi.  Constit.  viii.  11),  and  to  be 
guarded  by  the  deacons,  lest  any  unbeliever  or 
uninitiated  person  enter  {ib.  ii.  57).     So  again 
Pseudo-Augustin   (^Serm.  ad  Neophyt.  i.),   "  Di- 
missis  jam  catechumenis,  .  .  .  quia  specialiter  de 
coelestibus  mysteriis  loquuturi  sumus."     And  to 
the  same  efl'ect,  St.  Ambrose  (Z>e  His  Qui  mysteriis 
Initiantur,  c.  1),  Theodoret  {Quaest.  xv.  in  ^um.), 
Gaudentius  (^^erm.  II.  ad  A'eophyt.),  and   above 
all    the    catechetical    lectures    of    St    Cyril    of 
Jerusalem,    which    are    framed    expressly    upon 
this  principle,  and  the  preface  to  which  forbids 
the  communication  of  their  more  advanced  con- 
tents  to    those   who    are    without,  if  any   such 
should  ask  what  St.  Cyril  had  said.    See  also  the 
directions  to  widows  in  Apost.Constit.  iii.  5.  Lastly, 
and  further  still,  besides  this  general  and  perpe- 
tually   recurring    distinction    between    initiated 
{fiffjLvriix(voi)  and  uninitiated  (d/xuTjToi),  distinc- 
tions were    made    between    the    more    and   the 
less    advanced    of   the    latter    themselves :    the 
Lord's    Prayer ;    Constit.    Apostol.    vii.    44 ;    St. 
Aug.  Enchirid.  c.  71 ;   Theodoret,  Haeret.   Fab. 
V.    28,    and    Epit.    Uiv.    Decret.    c.    xviii. ;    St. 
Chrys.   Horn.  xx.  al.  xix.  in  Matt.  ;  the   Creed  ; 
St.   Ambrose,    Ad   Marcell.    Ejnst.    33    (20     ed. 
Bened.);    St.  Jerome,   Epist.    xxwin.  Ad  lam- 
mack,  (ed.  Ben.);  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity    (St.     Cyril     Hieros.     Catech.    vi.     30), 
being  taught  only  to  the  comjtetentes,  the  first, 
in  St.  Augustine's   time,  only  eight  days  before 
baptism  (St.  Aug.  Hoin.  xlii.,  C'o/tc.  Aijath.  c.  13), 
the  second  at  some  like  period,  and  tiie  last  men- 
tioned during  the  last  forty  days.     Catechumens 
aliM  were  allowed  to  hear   the  sermon,  but  no 
furth«!r,   in  the  African  Church  {Cone.  Carthag. 
u»  above),  in  that  of  Gaul  (from  C'/nc.  Arausie.  1. 
A.D.  441,  c.  18),and  in  that  of  Spain  (from  Cone. 
Valentin.  A.D.  524,  c.  1). 

II.  Apart  from  tlie  .special  discipline  of  cate- 
chumeriH,  the  Christian  fathers,  from  the  2nd  to 
at  leajkt  the  5th  century,  habitually  retrain  from 
•|»4»akin;?  plainly  of  the  deej»er  mysteries  of  the 
faitli,  in  writingH  or  bcrmonii  accessible  to  the 
h'Mfiien.  (>rigen,  e.g.  {Cont.  CcU.  i.  7,  0pp.  i. 
r^25),  eoumeraiiug  the  doctrinen  that  were  n^tt 
I'lden,  raentiouM  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and  re- 
iction  of  o<ir  I.rord,  the  resurrection  of  the 
,  and  the  l^ut  judgment,  but  omits  the  doc- 
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trines  of  tne  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement 
(compare  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  elements  of 
the  faith  in  Heb.  vi.).     St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Leet.  Catech.  vi.  30;  Op.  i.  106,  ed.  1720)  tells 
us,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  a  heathen 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     Sozomen 
omits  the  Nicene  creed  from  his  history  (i.  20), 
expressly  because  that  work  would  probablv  b« 
read  by  heathen  readers.     St.  Chrysostom  will 
not  speak  fully  of  baptism  in  a  homily,  because 
of  the  "uninitiated"  among  his  hearers  (//om. 
xl.  in  1  Cor.).    St.  Augustine  reckons  both  sacra- 
ments among  the  "  occulta "  (in  Fs.  ciii, ;  see 
also  Horn.    xcvi.    in  Joann.,    and    in  I's.    cix.). 
Pope  Innocent  I.  {Ad  Deeeiitium,  c.  3)  will  not 
recite    the    words    even   of  Confirmation,    "  ne 
magis  prodere  videar,  quam  ad  consul tationem 
respondere."     The  last  words  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions   forbid    the    making    these    books 
public  (bk.  viii.  in  fin,) :  "  preach  of  the  mys- 
teries    contained   in    them."      So    St.  Cyril    of 
Alexandria  {Cont.  Julian,  vii.),  and  many  others  ; 
while    the  words  of  Theodoret  {Quaest.  xv.    in 
Num.)  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  :  "  We  speak 
obscurely  of  the  Divine  mysteries  on  account  of 
the    uninitiated ;    but   when    these    have    with- 
drawn, we  teach   the   initiated  plainly."     Such 
topics  are  to  be  mentioned  to  persons  in  general 
"  in    enigmas    and     shadows,    mystically,    not 
clearly."     And   any   statement   about   them   is 
repeatedly  broken  off  with  "  the    faithful,"   or 
"  the  initiated,  know."     Compare  also  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  between 
irepiTjx^^crdai  and   ivrfx^^o'&o.i-     The    reasons  as- 
signed for  the  practice  are  : — 1.  To  avoid  offence 
to    the    weak    or    to    the    heathen,    ovk    eVeto^ 
aadiveiau    Kar^'yvufi^v    tu.u    Te\ovix4vwu,    a\X.' 
eTretSrj  aTe\e<TT€poi^    oi    iroWol    Trphs    avra    e'/c- 
iiUKuuTai     (St.     Chrys.    Bom.    in    Matt,    xxiii. 
al.    xxiv.),  or    again,    more    forcibly,    06     xp^ 
TO    fivar-fipia   a/jLvr^rois   Tpaycf^Selv,  'Iva  fjir]  "EA- 
\r]v(5    fxfu    ayvoovvTcs    ytXcoffi,    KaT-rixovfxeyoi 
5e    irep'upyoi    yeuS/xtvoi    CKav^aKi^avTai    {Cone. 
Alexandr.  ap.  St.  Athan.  Apol.  ii.).     To  which 
may  be  added   the  still  more  forcible  words  of 
St.   Clem.   Alex.  (Strom,   i.  pp.  323,  324),  who 
says  that  he   suppressed   some   portions    of   the 
truth,  not  as   grudging   it,  but   fearing  lest  he 
should    put  a  sword   into  the   hand   of  a  child. 
2.  Out  of  reverence  :  "Adhibuimus  tarn  Sanctis 
rebus  atque  Divinis  honorem  silentii"  (St.  Aug. 
Serm.  i.  inter,  xl.).     To  which,  3.  St.  Augustine 
adds  another  of  a  more  superficial  kind,  viz.  the 
excitement  of  curiosity  ;  saying  to  catechumens, 
"  Si  non  excitat  te  festivitas  (Paschae),  ducat  ipsa 
curiosita.s,"  and  therefore,  "  da  nomen  ad  baptis- 
mum"  (Ue   Verb.  Uom.  Ilom.  xlvi.). 

It  must  be  added,  in  order  to  complete  the 
case,  first,  that  such  a  principle  of  reticence  is 
not  to  be  looked  for,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
earKer  Apologists  in  persecuting  times;  e.g.  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  .lusfin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athena- 
goras,  Theophilus  (liingh.  X.  v.  2).  In  such  cas(i*i, 
the  flesire  to  avoid  scandal  to  the  weak,  and  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  truth  itself,  must 
needs,  and  rightly,  give  way  to  the  clear  necessity 
of  a  plain  statement  of  the  whole  truth.  Next, 
that  the  reserve  in  question  was  simply  (so  to 
say)  a  temftorary  educational  cxpedi<-iit  j  and  wax 
never  jiractised  towards  the  "taithliil"  thera- 
selves,  to  whom  the  whole  truth  was  declarM 
in  plain  words ;  and   that  tli-.-re  are  no  grotindj 
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whatever  for  supposing  the  existence  of  an  eso- 
teric system  of  doctrine,  not  .nppeuring  at  all  in 
any  of  the  writinfi;^;  or  dortiments  of  the  earlier 
church,  but  brought  to  li'jht  in  subse<|uent  cen- 
turies, althous^h  secretly  hcl  1  all  along. 

111.  So  far,  there  can  be  no  question  made  of 
the  defensibbness  of  the  principle  of  reserve, 
thus  a])plied;  however  plain  it  may  be,  that  it 
must  speedily  have  become  im])ossible  to  main- 
tain the  ])ractice.  It  is  obviously  a  perfectly  fair 
proceeding,  to  withhold  truths  avowedly  from 
those  to  whom  it  will  do  harm  to  declare  them. 
The  Alexandrian  schools,  however,  seem  to  have 
stretched  the  casuistry  of  trtithfulness  to  a  point 
beyond  this.  Controversially,  it  is  no  doubt  both 
allowable,  and  wi^e,  to  state  the  truth  in  terms 
as  acceptable  to  the  views  and  prejudices  of  an 
opponent  as  sincerity  will  permit,  but  certainly 
no  further.  To  helj)  a  I'latonist,  e.g.  to  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  pointing 
out  how  far  IMatonism  itself  advances  towards 
such  a  doctrine,  is  plainly  as  consistent  with 
honesty  as  it  is  with  good  sense;  but  so  to  speak 
a.s  to  imply  the  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  has 
both  actually  proved  to  be  a  fruitful  parent  of 
heresy,  and  is  distinctly  not  honest.  So  again 
it  is  obviously  fair  to  neutralize  an  opponent's 
objection  by  pointing  out  that  it  includes  in  its 
range  that  ojtponent's  own  erroneous  or  incom- 
plete view  as  well  as  the  orthodox  faith  ;  but 
only  if  the  latter  is  not  confounded  with  the 
former  as  though  it  were  the  same  thing.  An 
arqnmentum  ad  homincm,  used  as  such  avowedly, 
is  of  course  justiJlable,  so  that  it  be  not  put  for- 
ward as  the  arguer's  own  b/nd  fide  belief.  The 
Alexandrian  school,  however,  seem  to  have 
"  oeconomized,"  in  managing  controversies,  both 
in  fact  and  avowedly,  in  the  extremer  sense  of 
the  lines  of  argument  thus  suggesteil.  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  lays  down  as  a 
principle  {Strom,  vii.  9),  that  the  true  Gnostic, 
indeed,  "  bears  on  his  tongue  whatever  he  has  in 
his  mind,"  but  it  is  "  to  those  who  are  worthy  to 
hear:"  adding,  that  "he  both  thinks  and  speaks 
the  truth,  unless  at  any  time,  medicinally,  as 
a  physician  for  the  safety  of  the  sick,  he  may 
lie  or  tell  an  untruth,  as  the  Sophists  say." 
(Of/TTOTf  >\iivh(rai,  Kh.u  \p(vSos  A.f'777.  is  the  Pla- 
tonic way  of  putting  it.)  So  also  {Strorn.  vi.  If)), 
^^(v<TTai  T(f>  uuri  ovx  ol  (TVfnr(pi<pfp6fx(voi  5i' 
oiKoi'o/j.iau  (TUTT^pia^,  a\\'  ol  (Is  ra  Kupiwrara 
irapairiiTToyTfs,  Kal  adtTovvTfs  /xtf  rhv  Kvpiov 
rh  '6(Tov  fir'  auro??,  a.-no(TT(povvT(s  h(  rov  Kvpiov 
r^u  ahrjO?)  SiSaaKaKiav.  And  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  St.  .lerome  (Adv.  L'ufn.  Apol.  i.  c.  18),  in  like 
manner  lays  down  a  caution,  imj)lying  a 
like  j)rinciple,  that  "homo  cui  incumbit  neces- 
sitas  mentiendi,  diligenter  attendat,  ut  sic  utatur 
interdum  mendacio,  quomodo  condimento  atque 
niedii-amine,  ut  servet  nienstiram  ejus  :  ex  quo," 
he  adds,  "  perspicutim  est,  quod  nisi  ita  mentiti 
fuerimus,  ut  magnum  nobis  ex  hoc  aliquod  quae- 
ratur  bonum,  judicandi  simus  quasi  inimici  Kjus 
Qui  ait,  Kgo  sum  verit.as."  Further,  St.  Clement 
also  appears  to  hold  an  esoteric  traditional  teach- 
ing to  have  been  dtdivored  to  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
St.  .Iidin,  and  St.  Paul  (>7;Y>m.  i.  1,  vi.  7  ;  and  v. 
Eu>ob.  //.  A',  ii.  1)  ;  and  Origen  likewise  {Cont. 
Ccls.  i.  7)  sj>eak8  of  an  esoteric  Christian  teach- 
ing, but  obviously  mean.«i  no  more  by  the  term.-*, 
at  least  in  this  pa5sage,  than  to  atlirm  the  dis- 
tiDCtion   between   elementary   teaching  and   the 


deeper  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  taught  succes- 
sively to  catechumens.  On  the  other  hand  {Coni. 
Cels.  vi.)  he  speaks  of  an  oral  traditional  know- 
ledge, ov  ypaiTTta  irphs  tovs  iroWohs.  ovSf  firirdL, 
But  St.  Ch-ment's  ^vcimj  was  not  a  distinct  inner 
systom  of  doctrine  dilForing  from  that  which  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  iroKKo],  but  rather  a  ditferent 
mo  le  of  apjtrehending  the  same  truth.s,  viz.  I'rom 
a  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  stand-point. 
In  actual  fact,  we  find,  by  way  of  instance, 
St.  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  Origen's  pupil, 
using  language  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity  that 
is  confes.sedly  erroneous,  and  defended  by  St.  Basil 
(Epist.  ccx.  §  5)  on  the  ground  that  he  vrag 
"  not  teaching  doctrine  but  arguing  with  an 
unbeliever,"  and  that  in  such  a  case  "he  would 
rightly  in  some  things  concede  to  the  feelings 
of  the  unbeliever,  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  cardinal  points."  The  whole  subject  will  be 
found  ably  and  profoundly  discussed  in  Newman's 
Arians.  c.  i.  §  iii.  pp.  40-102  (.'3rd  edition).  How 
far  the  practice  was  borrowed  from,  or  uncon- 
sciously furthered  by,  the  undisguised  principles 
and  practice  of  Philo-Judaeus  on  the  subject, 
may  be  doubted.  That  writer  certainly,  both  ia 
actual  exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  avowed 
principle,  assumes  that  duller  souls  must  be 
taught  "  falsehoods  by  which  they  may  be  bene- 
fited, if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  sound  mind 
through  the  truth  "  (Quid  Deus  sit  Immutabilis, 
Opp.  i.  282,  ed.  Mangey).  But  there  is  no  need 
for  looking  beyond  Scripture  itself  for  the  germ 
and  principle  of  a  true  and  legitimate  "  oecono- 
my."  The  Alexandrian  divines  themselves  are 
only  responsible  for  pushing  that  principle  to  a 
degree  which  made  it  at  le.ast  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  barely  honest.  The  applica- 
tion of  esoteric  meanings  to  Scripture  facts  by 
the  same  school  is  a  parallel  case  of  exagger- 
ating a  principle  of  the  analogous  sort,  posses- 
sing a  foundation  of  truth,  into  extremes  that 
arc  utterly  unjustifiable, 

[Newman.  yl/-ians(as  above  quoted);  Martigny; 
Bingham;  Schelstrate,  De  Discipl.  Arcani :  Mo- 
sheim,  De  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Constintin.  §  xxxiv. 
pp.  ;J02-310;  and  a  special  dissertation,  Dt 
Accommodatione  Christo  imprimis  ct  AjMistolis 
tribntd,  by  F.  A.  Carus  (Lips.  179:3,  4),  is  refer- 
red to.]  .  [A.  W.  H.  I 

DISCIPLINE.  (1.)  From  the  earliest  time 
the  Church  has  endeavoured,  in  accordance  with 
the  Lord's  commands,  to  maintain  its  own  jiurity 
both  in  life  and  doctrine.  In  the  earliest  ages, 
the  penalties  for  transgressing  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  in  whatever  resj)ect,  were  of  course  of 
a  purely  spiritual  nature,  and  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  itself,  which  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  invitos.  The  means  which  the 
Church  emploveil  f>r  the  correction  of  oflendera 
within  her  pale  were  admonition,  withdrawal  of 
privileges,  the  enjoining  of  acts  of  mortification, 
and,  in  the  la.st  resort,  exclusion  from  tlie  Church 
altogether  [  Kxwmmunication  ].  From  this  ' 
constant  effort  of  the  ecclesiasticril  authorities  to 
correct  offences,  and  to  purify  the  Church  from 
scandals  by  its  own  power  arose  the  system  of 
Penitential'  Discipline  [Pknitknck],  which  is 
common  to  all  members  of  the  Church,  lay  aDtl 
clerical,  secular  and  regular. 

But  besides  the  general  duty  of  maintainiDf 
holy  life  and  true  doctrine,  which  is  incumbent 
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on  all  Christians,  the  clergy  and  the  members  of 
monastic  orders  voluntarily  take  upon  them- 
selves peculiar  obligations,  and  the  enforcing  of 
these  by  the  proper  authorities  constitutes  a 
special  subdivision  of  discipline.  On  the  subject 
of  Monastic  and  Canonical  Discipline,  see  below. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  whether  before  or  after  its  connection 
with  the  State.  But  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire  was  formally  recognised,  and  the  Church 
adopted  as  an  institution  guarded  and  respected 
by  the  State,  we  no  longer  find  its  disciplinary 
laws  solely  in  its  own  canons  and  decrees,  nor 
its  punishments  solely  spiritual  and  over  persons 
who  give  a  voluntary  submission.  The  several 
codes  of  the  empire  not  only  recognise  gene- 
rally the  fact  that  its  subjects  are  Christian,  but 
frequently  adopt  and  sanction  laws  enacted  ori- 
ginally by  purely  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and 
this  in  two  ways.  In  some  cases  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  principles  are  simply  adopted  into  the 
civil  code,  and  enforced  by  civil  tribunals  and  civil 
sanctions  :  in  others  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
[see  Appeal]— generally  the  Bishop  (p.  231) — is 
empowered  to  call  in  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  its 
decisions;  see,  for  instance,  Justinian's  Code,  lib.  1, 
1.  25.,  De  Episc.  Audien.  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  con- 
verted many  acts,  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  civil  power,  into  ci'imes,  or  offences 
against  the  sovereign  authority,  and  gave  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  many  delicts  which  still  remained 
in  the  cognizance  of  the  Church.  Discipline  was 
henceforward  enforced  partly  by  the  spiritual, 
partly  by  the  secular  arm  ;  the  State  reinforced 
the  Church  with  more  or  less  vigour  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  rulers  for  the  time 
being;  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  made 
constant  efforts  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  altogether  [Immu- 
nities OF  THE  Clergy;  Jurisdiction;  and 
the  articles  on  the  several  oflences  which  have 
bt;eD  subject  to  censure  or  punishment  in  the 
Church!  [C] 

(2.)  Monastic  Discipline.  —  Monastic  punish- 
ments were  of  two  kinds,  corporal  and  spiritual, 
and,  in  each  kind,  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence  or  the  founder's 
ideas  of  discipline.  Instances  of  both  kinds 
occur  very  early  in  the  history  of  monasticism. 
Thus  Ba.sil  of  Caesarea  speaks  of  various  de- 
grees of  excommunication  —  from  joining  in 
the  chanting,  from  choir,  and  from  meals 
(.S'crm.  de  AJon.  lustit.),  while  about  the  same 
date  Jerome  and  Hufiinus  make  mention  of 
fastings  as  a  punishment  (Ilieron.  E/j.  ad  Aepo- 
tiiin.  ;  Kuffin.  De  Verb.  S<:n.  29).  Augustine 
»peak.<  of  ofl'euding  monks  (fratres)  being  anathe- 
matised, if  incorrigible  after  reproof's,  and  of 
their  excommunication  by  their  superiors  (prae- 
[Kj.Mti)  of  higher  or  lower  rank,  the  excommuni- 
cation by  tlie  bishop  being  the  severest  punish- 
ment of  all  (/>e  Corrupt,  et  Grat.  ad  Valent. 
c.  l.'i).  A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  implies 
his  approval  of  flogging  as  a  chastisement  (/-)>. 
ad  M'trcelUn.,  1.j9).  In  the  writings  of  Cassian, 
early  in  the  5th  century,  monastic  discipline 
b<Mome9  more  clowly  defined.  For  slighter 
ofi'MCj's,  such  as  coming  late  to  prayers  or  work, 
malting  a  mistake  in  chanting,  bieaking  any- 
thing, or  Hpeaking  to  any  other  monk  than  the 
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one  who  shares  the  cell,  the  offender  is  to  pros- 
trate himself  in  the  chapel  during  divine  service 
or  to  make  genuflexions  till  allowed  by  the 
abbot  to  cease  (Cassian,  Inst.  iv.  c.  16).  Cassian 
tells  a  story  of  an  Egyptian  monk  doing  public 
penance  for  having  dropped  three  peas,  while 
acting  as  cook  for  the  week  (^/nst.  iv.  20).  For 
graver  offences,  as  bad  language  or  greediness, 
the  punishment  is  flogging  or  expulsion  (/ns^.  iv. 
c.  16).  For  lingering  after  nocturns  instead  of 
going  at  once  to  the  cell,  a  monk  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated (ii.  15) ;  no  one  being  allowed  to 
pray  with  him  till  he  has  been  publicly  absolved 
(ii.  16).  Cassian  speaks  of  a  slap  or  buffet, 
"  alapa,"  as  a  punishment  among  monks  {Coll. 
xix.  1,  cf.  Greg.  M.  Dialog,  i.  2,  ii.  4).  Palladius, 
about  the  same  date,  in  describing  the  monks  of 
Nitria,  relates  that  three  whips  or  scourges 
hung  from  a  pillar  in  a  part  of  the  church 
apparently  corresponding  to  a  chapter-house, 
one  for  the  correction  of  i-obbers,  one  for  un- 
ruly guests,  one  for  the  monks  {Hist.  Laus.  2). 
He  speaks  also  of  confinement  in  a  cell  (ib. 
cc.  32,  33).  About  half  a  century  later  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  pronounces  anathema  on 
a  monk  returning  to  the  secular  life  {Cone. 
Chalced.,  c.  7).  Being,  as  a  rule,  at  that  date 
still  laics,  monks  thus  offending  were  anathema- 
tised, not  degraded.  Dorotheus,  an  Archiman- 
drite in  Palestine,  very  early  in  the  7th  century, 
speaks  of  fasting  as  a  punishment  for  monks 
{Doctrina,  c.  II,  ap.  Ducean.  Auctuar.  i.  743). 
One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  monastic 
severity  in  the  East  is  in  the  Scala  of  Joannes 
Climacus,  sometimes  called  Schjlasticus,*  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  preceding  century,  who 
speaks  of  offenders  being  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  ashes,  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  flogged  till  those  who  witnessed  the 
punishment  "  howled ;"  afterwards  they  were 
to  lie  prostrate  at  the  church-door  till  absolved 
after  public  confession  {Scala,  c.  4). 

In  the  West,  too,  prior  to  the  Benedictine  rule, 
monastic  discipline  was  ver^  rigorous.  Each 
monastery  had  its  own  code  ;  but,  probably,  in 
Southern  Europe  Cassian's  influence  was  felt 
largely.  In  the  Regula  Tarnatensis,  the  rule  (c. 
550  A.D.)  of  a  monastery  in  south-eastern  France, 
which  Mabillon  identifies  with  that  of  Tarnay, 
near  Vieuue  {Annul.,  tom.  i.  App.  ii.  Disquis.  5), 
a  monk  who  jests  is  to  be  chidden  (c.  13  ;  cf.  Bas. 
Constit.  Monast.  c.  13,  on  scurrility).  In  the 
rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Uzes,  in  Languedoc, 
about  the  same  date,  a  fast  of  three  days  is 
imposed  for  jesting  during  lections  (c.  24),  and 
thirty  days*  silence  for  railing  (c.  22).  But  the 
Itegula  Cujusdarn  Patris,  supposed  by  Menard  to 
be  the  rule  of  Columba  (c.  561  A.D.),  is  shicter 
still,  especially  against  the  murmuring  or  re- 
fractory :  even  a  thoughtless  word  is  visited 
with  imprisonment  (c.  8).  Columbanus,  of 
Luxeuil  and  Bobbio  (c.  590  A.D.),  trod  in  the 
steps  of  his  ascetic  ijredecessor.  Six  blows  were 
to  be  the  penalty  for  such  offences  as  speaking 
at  refection,  not  responding  to  the  grace,  not 
being  careful  to  avoid  cougliing  in  chanting,  &c. 
For  other  siujilar  transgn;ssions  the  punishment 
was  the  "  impositio  "  of  i'salnis  to  be  learned  by 
heart,  or  the  "  superpositio,"  complete  silence  for 

■  Not  Joannfn  SchotaHtlciiH,  of  tbc  same  date,  of  Antiocb 
and  Constantinople  (,Cttve,  Uitt.  Lilt.  a.  v.\ 
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a  time  {lietj.  Calnm^mn.  c.  10).     Drtrkr-r  ofT^nrps  | 
were  visitetl  'vitli  proportionate  severitv.     'I'hns, 
for  a   perjury  the    penalty  was   solitary  ronfine- 
roeut  on  bread  and  water  for  three  years  (Colum- 
lian.  De  Penitent.  Mensur.  c.  32 ;  cf.  p;iss.). 

The  milder  discipline  of  Benedict  gradually 
extended  itself,  in  the  Gth  an<l  7th  centuries, 
from  Italy  even  into  parts  of  Kurope  already 
occupied  by  other  rules,  as  was  France  by  that 
of  Columbanus.  He  prescribed  two  reproofs  in 
private,  followed  by  one  in  public,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  severer  remedies.  If  these  were  in- 
etVectual,  then  ensued  excommunication,  or  for 
vhose  too  young  or  otherwise  disijualitied  for 
spiritual  censures,  cor])oral  jiunishment  {Re(j. 
Ben.  c.  2.'i).  The  incorrigible  were  to  be  flogged 
and  prayed  for  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  expelled 
(c.  28)  :  if  re-admitted,  they  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  lowest  grade  (c.  29)  ;  cf.  Greg.  M.  Lib.  X. 
Ind.  iv.  Ep.  H9;  Lib.  I.  Ind.  ix.  Ep.  19.  A 
breakage  or  waste  was  lightly  regarded,  unless 
unconfessed  (c.  46);  and  the  confession  of  secret 
faults  was  to  be  made,  not  in  public,  but  to 
the  dean  [Dkcanus,  §  v.]  (seniori  suo,  c.  46). 
Only  the  contumacious,  after  four  admonitions, 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  "disciplina  regularis," 
flogging,  with,  probably,  solitary  confinement  on 
broad  and  water  (cc.  3,  65). 

Where  not  adopted  as  a  whole,  the  Benedictine 
rule  was  frequently  incorporated  with  other 
rules.  Thus  the  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  7th  century,  though  more 
minute  in  its  distinctions,  resembles  the  Bene- 
dictine code  of  punishments  (Isid.  Reg.  c.  17  ;  cf. 
Mab.  Ann.  iii.  37,  xii.  42).  Donatus  of  Besan- 
^on,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  himself 
a  pui)il  of  Columbanus,  blended  the  two  rules  in 
one:  "disciplina"  with  him  seems  to  mean 
flogging  or  solitary  confinement  (Don.  Rerj.  ad 
Virij.  c.  2);  silence  or  fifty  strij)es  is  the  penalty 
for  idle  words  (c.  28).  Later  in  the  century, 
Fructuosus  of  Braga  in  Portugal,  founder  of  the 
great  monastery  of  Alcala  (Complutum)  near 
Madrid,  borrowed  largely  tVom  Benedict  (Fruct. 
Reg.  c.  17  ;  ct".  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  37).  The  Council 
at  Vers,  near  Paris,  755  A.D.,  speaks  of  a  prison- 
cell  or  flogging-room  —  "locus  custodiae"  or 
"  pulsatorium  "  {Cone.  Vern.  c.  6).  The  Har- 
mony of  Monastic  Rules,  compiled  in  the  9th 
century  by  the  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictines,  contains  a  gradation  of  punish- 
ments, which  is  on  the  Avhole  equitable,  but  too 
minute  (I>ened.  Anian.  Concord.  Regnl.)  In  the 
12th  century  the  influence  of  Petrus  Damiani 
introtiuced  a  rigour  hitherto  unknown  within 
the  walls  of  Monte  Casino  :  each  monk,  after  his 
confession  every  Friday,  was  to  be  whipjied,  by 
himself  or  by  others,  in  cell,  chapter,  or  oratory 
(Altes.  Ascct.  vi.  4).  In  the  famous  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  the  whip  for  similar 
purposes  was  suspended  from  a  pillar  in  the 
chapter-house  (i6.). 

Voluntary  flagellations,  or  self-scourgings,  as 
a  recognised  part  of  monastic  discipline,  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  at  the 
suggestion  of  I'etrus  Damiani  (Richard  et  Girauvl, 
lU'iliotk.  Siicr.  8.  v.),  or  a..cording  to  Mabillon 
{^Arta  SS,  Hen.  Praef.,  Saec.  vi.,  i.  s.  (>),  rather 
earlier  (cf.  lioileau,  I'abbe!,  I/ist.  Flaqcll.,  1700 
A.D.).  [L  G.  S.] 

(3.)  Canonical  DisdpHne. — Though  thf  rule  of 
the  Caoonici  was  easier  than  that  of  the  Moaachi, 


their  code  of  punishments  wa.s  .severe.  By 
Chrodegang's  rule,  any  canon  failing  to  maka 
a  full  confession  at  stated  times  twice  a  year, 
was  to  be  flogged  or  incarcerated  {Chmn.  Reg. 
c.  14).  Any  canon  guilty  of  theft,  murder,  or 
any  grave  offence  was  liable  to  both  these  {penal- 
ties ;  he  was,  besides,  to  do  Y)ublic  penance  bv 
standing  outside  the  chapel  during  the  "hours,'* 
and  by  lying  prostrate  at  the  door  as  the  others 
were  going  in  and  out,  and  to  practise  extra- 
ordinary abstinence,  until  absolved  by  the 
bishop  (c.  15).  Any  canon  speaking  to  one  ex- 
communicated incurred  excommunication  him- 
self (c.  16).  The  refractory  or  contumacious 
wei-e,  after  two  reproofs,  to  do  open  penance  by 
standing  beside  the  cross  ;  they  were  to  be  pub- 
licly excommunicated,  or,  if  insensible  to  such  a 
punishment,  flogged  (c.  17).  Lesser  offences,  if 
confessed,  were  to  be  treated  lightly  ;  if  de- 
tected, severely  (c.  18).  The  measurement  and 
apportionment  of  penalties  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  (c.  19).  But  certain  rules  to  guide 
the  bishop's  subordinates,  "  praelati  inferiores  " 
(perhaps  -  deans),  in  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
cretionary power  were  laid  down  by  the  Council 
at  Aachen,  816  A.D.  Boys  were  to  be  beaten. 
Older  membei^s  of  the  community  were,  for  more 
venial  faults,  as  neglecting  the  "  hours,"  being 
careless  at  work  or  in  chapel,  late  at  meals,  out 
without  leave  or  beyond  the  j»roper  time,  after 
three  private  admonitions,  to  be  admonished 
publicly,  to  stand  apart  in  the  choir,  and  to  bo 
kept  on  bread  and  water.  For  a  graver  fault, 
"  culpa  criminalis,"  unless  atoned  for  by  spon- 
taneous penance,  they  were  to  be  publicly  ex- 
commiinicated,  "damnentur,"  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  be  imprisoned,  lest  they  should  "  taint 
the  rest  of  the  flock  "  (Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  134). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  seems  customary  then 
to  have  a  prison  within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery  or  canonry  ("  ut  fit  multis  in  monas- 
teriis "),  and  that  disobedience,  rudeness,  or 
quarrelling  are  not,  as  with  monks,  classed 
among  things  of  a  darker  die  (i6.)  The  same 
council,  in  a  subsequent  session,  enacted  a  similar 
scale  of  punishment  for  nuns,  "sanctimoniales." 
with  the  same  climax  of  solitary  confinement 
for  the  incorrigible  {Cone.  A'/uisgr.  lib.  ii.  c.  8). 
The  rule  was  to  be  recited  in  chapter  very  fre- 
quently (cc.  69,  70). 

For  monastic  and  canonical  discipline  gene:- 
aJly,  see  Blnedictine  Kule,  Canonici,  Mon- 

ACHISM.  [1.  G.  S.] 

(4).  From  the  constant  use  of  the  rod  or 
scourge  in  monastic  discipline  (see  above.  §  2) 
the  word  (lisriplinn  came  itself  to  mean  flogging. 
In  the  LiU'r  Ch-dnis  S.  VictoHs  J'a-is.,  c.  33 
(quoted  by  Ducange)  is  a  full  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  monk  ought  to  take  jiunish- 
ment  (disciplinnm  nccii>ere).  Sometimes  disct- 
filina  is  used  with  a  qualifying  word,  as  "  discip. 
flag* Hi"  (AVj;.  ^^  Anrel.  c.  41);  "discip.  corpo- 
ralis  "  {Reg.  Chrodegang.  cc.   3,  4,  14;   Cupittil. 

A.D.  803,  V.  1).    [COHI'ORAL  PUXISHMKNT.]    [C] 

DISCOKERAE.  In  convents  of  nuns  the 
sisters  who  bring  the  dishes  to  table  are  some- 
times called  disi'o/enie.  C«es;irius  of  Ar\cs  {Ad 
(fratoriam  Aft^xitissim)  gives  the  direction,  "ae- 
qualia  cibaria  potionesque  communes  exhibeant 
discoferae  vel  pincernae  "  (l)ucange,  s.  v.).    [Cj 

DISCOMMUNICANTES.    The  second 


1)1:  c;s 

council  of  Aries  (c.  10).  icferriii'j;  to  tlie  eleventh 
canon  of  the  tii'st  council  of  Micaea,  coiideniiis 
those  who  have  fallen  awa}^  under  persecution  to 
five  vears  among  the  catechumens,  and  two  "  in- 
ter discornmunicantes,  ita  ut  conimunionem  inter 
poenitentes  non  praesumaut."  The  canon  of 
Nicaea  referred  to  has  "  Svo  ertj  X'^P**  trpoa- 
<i'opas  KOLV(t}vr](Tov<n  tu>  \a'S  tmv  irpoffivx^^v. 
Wlien  all  who  otiered  communicated,  this  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  exclusion  for  two  years 
from  the  mysteries,  though  not  from  the  prelimi- 
nary prayers.    [See  Communion,  p.  415.]     [C] 

DISCUS.    [Paten.] 


DIVINATION 
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DISPENSATION. 
DISPUTATIO.     In 


[Indulgence.] 

some  monastic  Rules  a 


discussion  on  Scripture,  called  Disputatio,  is  one 
of  the  exercises  prescribed  to  the  monks.  For 
instance  the  J-iule  of  Pachomius  (c.  21)  directs: 
"  Disputatio  autem  Praepositis  domorum  tertio 
fiet."    [Compare  Collation.]  [C] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

[Communion,  Holy.] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHURCH  PRO- 
PERTY. [Alms;  Churches,  Maintenance 
OF ;  Corn,  Allowance  of  ;  Divisio  Mensurna; 
Property  of  the  Church.] 

DIUS.  (1)  Saint,  in  Caesarea ;  commemo- 
rated July  12  (^Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  Faustus  the  presbyter,  and  Am- 
monius,  under  Maximinus ;  commemorated  Nov. 
20  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  .  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIVINATION.  It  was  all  but  inevitable 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  ineradicable 
desire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  future 
ohould  show  itself  sooner  or  later  in  some  form 
of  superstition  within  the  Christian  Church. 
Jews  and  heathens  had  alike  been  accustomed 
to  practices  of  which  that  desire  had  been  the 
origin.  The  decay  and  disrepute  of  the  older 
oracles,  of  which  the  legend  that  they  ceased  at 
the  time  rff  the  Nativity  of  Christ  was  the  re- 
presentation, forced  men  back  upon  the  more 
mysterious  and  recondite  arts  by  which  the 
sectets  of  the  future  were  to  be  unveiled.  The 
mind  of  the  Church  was,  of  course,  from  the 
first  opposed  to  such  attempts,  and  taught  men 
to  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of  God.  But  the 
laws  and  canons  which  meet  us  alike  in  East  and 
West  testify  to  the  strength  of  the  superstition 
against  which  the  warfare  was  thus  waged.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  looking  at  Christendom  as  a 
whole,  to  have  succeeded  in  repressing  it. 

The  revival  within  the  Church  of  the  arts  of 
the  old  Chaldaean  soothsayers  has  been  noticed 
under  AsTKOix>tKR.s  and  Cal<julatouI':s.  But 
the  elaborate  system  of  divination  which  was 
otKcially  recognised  in  the  auguries  of  the  Roman 
republic  and  empire,  and  wlji(;h  had  a  tJiousand 
•"amilications  in  private  and  local  superstitions, 
«raj»  ev«-n  more  difbcult  to  cope  with.  As  early 
M  the  Council  of  Klvira  (c.  &l)  we  find  the  augur 
namnl  airiong  those  who  were  not  to  be  admitted 
to  Chridtian  communion  unless  they  renounced 
their  Willing.'  The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage 
(c.  59)  e«communif;Hted  any  who  a<ldicted  theni- 
mItm    to    practic«s    that    were    so    esseotially 


*  Thm  ii,  bowarer,  ibe  variouK  rewling  of  "  auriga." 


heathen.  That  of  Ancyra  (c.  24)  condemned 
tlie  Karau.avT(v6ixivoi  to  five  years'  ])enance. 
See  also  the  'Penitential'  printed  in  Menard's 
Sucram.  Greg.  p.  467.  The  legislation  of  the 
emperors  was  even  more  stern  in  its  severity ; 
but  the  sharpness  of  the  law  was  in  this  case 
due,  like  the  old  edicts  of  banishment  against 
the  Chdldaei  under  Tiberius,  to  the  inHuonce  of 
suspicious  fear.  Diviners,  who  were  consulted  as 
to  tiie  length  of  the  emperor's  life  might  help 
to  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  I  heir  own  predic- 
tions. So  we  find  Constantius  infiicting  the 
penalty  of  death  on  all  who  were  known  to  con- 
sult soothsayers  or  observe  omens.  Even  the 
credulous  peasants,  to  whom  the  cry  of  a  weasel 
or  a  rat  was  a  presage  of  evil,  were  hunted  dow» 
and  condemned  {Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  16,  leg.  4; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xvi.  p.  72).  Valens,  in  like 
manner,  half  believing  in  what  he  sought  to  re- 
press, having  heard  that  it  had  been  declared  as 
the  result  of  such  divining  arts  (in  this  case 
pcKvo/uLaureia  is  named),  that  the  name  of  his 
successor  should  begin  with  0  E  O  A,  not  only 
enforced  the  law  in  its  fullest  severity  against 
the  diviner,  but  sought  out  and  put  to  death  all 
whom  he  could  find  whose  names  brought  them 
within  the  range  of  his  suspicion  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
iv.  19).  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  wide- 
spread belief  thus  engendered  really  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Theodosius. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  condemn  art' 
that  were  manifestly  heathen  in  their  nature. 
It  was  more  difficult  when  the  practice  came 
with  Christian  associations  and  appealed  to  men's 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Books.  The  principle 
of  casting  lots  was  recognised  in  Scripture  as  an 
appeal  from  the  ignorance  of  man  to  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  (Acts  i.  26 ;  Prov.  xvi.  33  ;  xviii. 
18  ei  a/.).  What  form  of  iortes  could  be  more 
certain  to  direct  men  in  the  right  path  than  an 
appeal  to  the  Written  Word  ?  Here,  too,  both 
Jewish  and  heathen  influences  may  have  helped 
to  foster  the  new  form  of  su))ei;stition.  The  Jew 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  so  dealing  with  the  Law, 
opening  it  at  random,  taking  the  verse  on  which 
he  lighted  as  an  oracle  from  God,  It  was  his 
substitute  for  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
the  utterance  of  a  prophet's  voice  {iiemar. 
Ilieros.  Schubh.  f,  8).  The  Roman,  anticipating 
the  mediaeval  belief  as  to  the  poet's  character, 
had  looked  to  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  as  filling  up 
the  gap  left  by  the  dumbness  of  the  oracles.  The 
sortc's  Viryilianae  were  in  repute  as  having  pre- 
dicted the  power  and  character  of  Hadrian  (Spar- 
tian.  Vit.  Had.  p.  5),  and  Alexander  Severus 
(Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  p.  341).  So  in  like  man- 
ner the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  or  certain  portions 
of  it,  came  to  be  ti-eated  in  the  4th  century, 
if  not  earlier.  It  appears  to  have  j)revailed 
in  the  West  rather  than  the  East,  but  was 
never  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned  in  any  degree  sanctioned  by  the  Church 

I  or  its  leaders,  Augustine,  who  I  ad  bocn  con- 
sulted by  Januarius  as  to  its  k-gitimacy,  thought 

I  it  a  less  evil  than  seeking  knowledge  from  de- 
mons, but  condemned  it,  as  bringing  down  the 
Divine  Word  to  base  and  trivial  uses  (/\j)ist.  ad 
Jitnuarium,  cxii.  {alitor  lv,)c.37).  The  pro- 
vincial Councils  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  con- 
demned the  "  Kortes  (livinationJN,"  "sortcs  sanc- 
torum,"  and  threatened  clergy  or  monks  who 
practised  them  with  severe  penalties  (C.  Vtnetic. 
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c.  16 ;  Agathens.  42 ;  Aurel.  I.  c.  30).  The 
)raotice  gi"ew,  however,  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bition, with  tl>e  increasing  power  of  the  Franks, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  (^Hist.  iv.  16)  describes  a 
scene  in  which,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  celebration 
at*  Miss  at  Dijon,  the  volumes  of  tlie  Epistles  and 
GospJls  were  thus  opened  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fortunes  of  the  son  of  Clothaire.    [E.  H.  1'.] 

DIVINE  SERVICE.  [Co.mmunion,  Holy: 
Mass:   Houiis  of  Praver:   Officii,  the   Di- 

VINK.] 

DIVISIO   APOSTOLORUM.      [Apostles' 

Festivals,  p.  87.] 

DIVISIO  MENSURNA.  The  division  of 
the  revenues  of  a  ciiurch  aiUDng  the  clergy  seems 
commonly  to  have  been  monthly  ;  this  monthly 
payment  is  called  by  Cyprian  "divisio  mensurna," 
and  a  suspension  from  this  was  equivalent  to 
what  in  later  times  was  called  susj)ension  "a 
oeneficio,"  which  did  not  necessarily  imply  sus- 
pension from  ministerial  functions  (Cyi)rian, 
Epist.  34,  c.  3).  [Oblations  ;  Property  of 
THE  CHDRCn.]  [C] 

DIVORCE.    [Marriage.] 

DOCTOR.  Beesids  the  general  sense  of 
"  teacher,"  this  word  early  acquired  certain 
special  significations:  — 

1.  Doctor  Av/ikn1mn,  the  oflScer  of  the  church 
to  whom  was  committed  ihe  instruction  of  Cate- 
chumens (p.  319).  When  we  read  in  the  Pas<io 
SS.  I'erpctuac  it  Ft  lie.  (c.  13;  Kuinart,  p.  99) 
that  Aspasius,  "  j)resbytor  doctor,"  stood  before 
the  door,  we  ought  probably  to  understand  that 
he  was  a  j-resbyter  who  bore  the  office  of  Doctor 
audientium.  Cyprian,  too,  speaks  (Ep'st.  21^)  of 
**  presbyteri  doctores,"  as  well  as  of  a  reader  who 
held  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  catechumens. 

2.  Persons  whose  teaching  was  of  special 
weight  in  the  church  were  called  Doctni'cs.  The 
Decntd  (c.  1)  of  Celestinus  (a.D.  422-432)  con- 
demn those  who  set  themselves  up  against  the 
Doctors,  meaning  apparently  in  this  case  more 
particularly  St.  Augustine  (<;.  2)  and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  (c.  3).  The  same  ))rohibition  is  repeated 
in  the  Capitularium  Car.  M.  vii.  c.  44. 

3.  The  term  lc(jis  t/oc^or  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  technical  force  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
Adrevaldus  {J)e  Mirac.  S.  Jlaicd.  i.  25)  speaks 
of  a  certain  "  legis  doctor" — clearly  a  ju(ige — 
whodeferretl  judgment  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  bribe  ;  and  a  charter  of  Pipin,  mayor  of 
the  palace  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  Doctor  Legis), 
speaks  of  things  decided  by  *'  proceres  nostri,  seu 
Comites  palHtii  nostri  vel  reli(iui  legis  doctores," 
where  the  doctors  are  cleaily  persons  who  have 
an  official  right  to  expound  the  law.  [C] 

DOCTORS.  CHRIST  IN  CONFERENCE 
WITH.  Tills  subject  \i  re}iresented  in  a  fresco 
of  the  first  cubiculum  of  tiie  Callixtine  Cata- 
coqtb.  See  in  I'.ottari,  taw.  xv.  and  liv.,also  tav. 
Ixxiv.  liotli  are  conventionally  arranged, our  Lord 
being  on  a  lofty  seat  in  tlie  midst,  with  hand 
upraised  in  the  act  of  speaking;  the  doctors  on 
His  right  and  left,  with  some  expression  of 
wonder  on  their  countenances.  The  only  .sarco- 
phagus besides  that  of  Juuiu.s  Ba.ssus  (iJott.ui, 
XT.),  which  indiS;  xUably,  contains  this  ^ubjoct, 
la  stated  by  Martigny  to  be  that  in  S.  Ambrogio 


at  Milan.  (Allegranza,  Sacra  Monim.  Ant.  6e 
Jlilatio,  tav.  iv.)  See,  however,  Bottari,  vol.  i. 
tav.  33.  All  the  surrounding  figures  are  seated 
in  this  example,  but  our  Lord  iiJ  placed  above 
them  in  a  kind  of  stall  or  ^Ji-ule,  with  two 
palm-trees  at  its  sides.  He  holds  a  book  or  roll 
in  His  hand,  which  is  partly  unrolled,  while 
the  doctors  have  closed  theirs.  So  also  in  Alle- 
granza, tav.  i.,  a  mosaic  from  St,  A(juilinus  o/ 
Mil.in.  The  Lord's  elevated  seat  is  placed  on  a 
rock,  with  the  Divine  I-amb  below,  probably  io 
reference  to  liev.  v.  as  "able  to  open  the  Book." 
On  the  right  and  left,  at  His  feet,  are  Joseph 
and  Mary  in  the  attitude  of  adoraticin. 

Perret  (i.  pi.  1.)  gives  a  copy  of  a  very  skilful 
painting  from  the  catacombs,  which  places  two 
doctors  on  the  Lord's  right  hand,  who  are  ex- 
pressing attention  and  wonder,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  on  the  other,  with  looks  of  patient  waiting 
on  Him.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  so  evidently 
feminine,  as  to  repel  the  idea  that  the  four 
evangelists  are  intended. 

The  fine  diptych  of  the  5th  century  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan  and  that  of  Murauo  (I'ugati, 
Mi'fn.  di  S.  Cc'lso  and  Gori,  T/ies.  l>ipt.  viii.  tab. 
8,  see  woodcut)  also  represent  our  Lord  sitting. 


with  the  doctors  standing  before  Him.  Tiiose  re- 
present Him  of  more  mature  appearance  and 
stature  than  the  account  in  the  (jos}>els  quite 
warrants.  The  figure  below  our  Lord's  feet  it 
supposed  to  represent  Uranus  or  the  Firmament 
of  Heaven  (Ps.  xviii.  9).  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

DOLIUM.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  con 
venient  generic  term  for  the  various  representa- 
tions of  casks  and  large  vessels  which  occur  fre- 
quently in  early  Christian  art,  and  have  sym- 
bolic meaning  very  generally  attributed  to  them. 
(Boldetti,  pp.  1G4-^3G8 ;  Perret,  iii.  3  ;  Botturi, 
tav.  155.)  As  they  are  generally  found  on  tombs 
they  are  taken  as  empty,  representing  the  body 
when  the  soul  has  Hed  from  it.  If  the  marriage 
of  Cana  [see  s.  v.  Cana]  can  be  supposed  to  be  eo 
frequently  used  on  sarcophagi  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  cask  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  water-vessel,  and  be  a  short-hand  symbol 
of  the  Miracle.  This  seems  altogether  unlikely, 
and.  moreover,  in  almost  all  cases  the  vessels  re- 
pre.sented  are  .strictly  "  waterpots  of  stone  *  of 
hydriae.  The  close  juncture  of  the  staves  of  a 
cask  has  been  taken  to  indicate  Christian  unity. 
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Martiguy  conjectures  (quoting  St.  Cyprian,  Ep, 
ivi.  Ad  Confess.  Ram.  "  Vini  vice  sanguinem 
t'unditis  ")  that  the  form  of  a  cask  has  been  given 
to  certain  small  vessels  for  preserving  the  blood 
of  martyrs  (e.g.  Boldetti,  pp.  163-4),  with  allu- 
sion to  tne  power  of  their  self-sacrifice  in  hold- 
ing the  Church  together.  He  concludes,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  that  the  picture  of  the 
Dolium  was  very  possibly  only  a  play  on  words, 
from  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  doleo,  and  its 
inflections.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  his  ex- 
ample from  Mamachi  (see  woodcut) — two  dolia, 
:^-ith  the  inscription  IVLIO  FILIO  PATER 
DOLIENS.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


DOLPHIN  [see  s.  v.  Fish].     As  in  tne  case 
of  other  Christian  symbols,  the  dolpnm  is  used 


from  a  very  early  date  in  two  or  more  senses, 
representing  either  the  Lord  Himself,  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  or  abstract  qualities  such  as 
those  of  swiftness,  brilliancy,  conjugal  affection, 
&c.  In  a  painting  given  by  De  Rossi  (vol.  i.  tav. 
viii.),  two  dolphins  bear  (apparently)  vessels  with 
the  Sacramental  loaves.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Dolphin  embra 
cing  the  Anchor,  so  often  found  on  gems,  rings,  &c. 
(Mamachi,  Antiq.  Christ,  iii.  23  ;  Lupi,  Epitaph. 
Sever.  M.  64,  note  1),  is  an  emblem  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Saviour,  or,  indeed,  of  the  faithful  follower 
For  its  use  as  an  emblem  of  swiftness,  see  Bol- 
detti, p.  332,  where  is  figured  the  handle  of  a  pen 
found  in  a  Christian  sepulchre,  fashioned  into  the 
dolphin-shape,  which  may  indicate,  as  Martigny 
supposes,  that  the  occupant  was  in  life  a  scribe 
or  short-hand  writer. — Ps.  xlv.  2.  The  fish  with 
extended  fins,  or  back  bent,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
plunging  forward,  seems  to  be  used  to  express 
speed  in  pressing  forward  for  the  prize  of  the 
Christian  race.  See  Lupi,  Epitaph.  Sev.  pp.  53 
and  185.  In  the  latter  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
dove,  and  both  are  approachiiig  a  vase,  which  may 
signify  the  Living  Waters  of  Baptism  or  of  Truth.  ^ 
See  Martigny,  s.  v.  Dauphin.  The  dolphins  (see 
woodcut),  placed  two  close  together  on  each  side 
of  the  inscription  over  Baleria  or  Valeria  La- 
tobia,  are  thought  to  symbolize  conjugal  affec- 
tion. [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


DOLUS  MALUS.    [Forgery.] 

DOME.  (Commonly  derived  from  Domus 
Dei,  domes  being  at  one  time  so  invariable  a 
part  of  churches  as  to  usurp  their  name.  Per- 
haps from  b'2ixa.)  A  concave  ceiling  or  cupola, 
either  hemispherical  or  of  any  other  curve, 
covering  a  circular  or  polygonal  area ;  also  a 
roof  the  exterior  of  which  is  of  either  of  these 
forms  (Parker's  Gloss,  s.  v.  Cupola). 

The  dome  is  not  usual  in  churches  of  the 
basilica  ty]>e,  though  it  is  sometimes  found ;  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (for 
instance),  we  find  a  dome  covering  one  of  the 
chapels  (the  south-eastern)  by  which  the  apse  is 
enclosed.     [Church,  p.  370.] 

In  sepulchral  or  memorial  churches,  usually 
circular,  sometimes  polygonal  in  form,  the  dome, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  church  of  Sta.  Costanza  is  of  this  class,  and 
there  we  find  the  dome  supported  on  an  interior 
peristyle.  [CHURCH,  p.  371.]  The  "Dome  of 
the  Rock  "  at  Jerusalem,  classed  by  some  autho- 
rities among  memorial  churches,  has  a  dome  sup- 
j>orted  by  four  great  piers.  Otlier  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Thes- 
•alonica,  5th  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  at  Bosrah 
in  the  Hauran,  of  the  date  a.d.  512.  [Church, 
p.  372.] 

The  sepulchral  chapftl  built  by  the  empress 
Galla  Placidia  at  Ravimna  has  a  tower  enclosing 
a  iimall  dome,  [(.'mukch,  p.  372.]  One  of  the 
rnoKt  remarkable  dom'-n  in  the  world  is  that  of 
St.  Softhia,  both  from  its  size  and  from  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  not  by 
pierH  or  arches  on  every  siio  but  yjion  two  Hcnii- 
Qfi^9»f  ca»t  and  west,  by  which  means  a  vast  unen- 


cumbered space — 200  ft.  by  100  ft. — is  obtained. 
[Church,  p.  373.]  After  the  time  of  Justinian 
churches  in  the  East  were  almost  exclusively 
built  after  some  modification  of  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  which  the  dome  forms  so  important 
a  feature.  The  germ  of  the  nearly  square  ground- 
plan,  with  a  dome  covering  the  centre,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  domed  oratories  or  Kalybes  of 
Syria.  See  woodcut,  p.  347. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna,  built 
between  A.D.  526  and  547,  there  is  a  sort  of 
clerestory,  20  ft.  high,  below  the  dome.  And 
after  the  death  of  Justinian  we  find  this  con- 
struction, in  which  the  dome  itself  is  placed  on 
a  drum  pierced  with  windows,  frequent  in  the 
empire.  The  church  of  St.  Clement,  for  in- 
stance, at  Ancyra,  belonging  probably  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  and  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  had  sucli  a  dome  placed  on  a  low  drum. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene,  at  Constantinople  (earlier 
part  of  the  8th  century),  has  the  dome  on  a  drum 
of  great  height ;  and  a  similar  dome  is  found  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  which  is 
perhaps  of  more  modern  date.  [Church,  p.  378.] 
The  Duomo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  by  some  assigned 
to  the  7th  century,  by  others  to  a.d.  774,  is 
covered  by  a  dome  65  ft.  in  internal  diameter. 
[CiiUiiCU,  p.  380.]  ,  [C] 

DOMESTICUS,  "  belonging  to  the  house  or 
household,"  has  several  ecclesiastical  senses  : — 

1.  Domcstici  are  all  who  belong  to  the  "  house- 
hold of  faith  ;"  "omnibus  congruus  honor  exhi- 
beatur,  maxime  tameu  domesticis  fidei "  (/t'e//u/a 
yt.  Iltincd.  c.  5.".). 

2.  Ill  the  East,  the  priiuip;il  dignitary  m  A 
church  choir  after  the  I'rotopsaltcH.     Thero  wa» 
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one  on  each  side  of  tlio  choir,  to  lead  the  singers  in 
antijihoBiil  chant insf  (Codinus,  De  Offic.  c.  vi.  §  ;-5 ; 
Goar's  Kxuholoi].  pj'.  'J7li,  278 ;  Ducange,  s.  v.). 

.'{.  Domcsticns  Ostionun,  6  £iOfX(<rTiKos  tuv 
Ovpwv,  the  chief  door-keeper  at  Constantinople 
(Codinus,  De  Off.  c.  i.  §  43).  [C] 

DOMINICA.    [Lord's  Day.] 

DOMINICA,  daia/x-fjTrjp,  commemorated  Jan. 
8  {Cal.  Byzant).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

DUMINE  LABIA    [Dkus  in  adjutorium.] 

DOMINICALIS  or  -LE.  A  fair  linen  cloth 
used  by  females  at  tlie  time  of  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist.  So  far  ail  authorities  are  agreed, 
but  it  is  a  controverted  point  whether  it  was  a 
white  veil  worn  over  tlie  head,  or  a  napkin  in 
which  females  received  the  Eucharist,  whkh 
they  were  forbidden  to  touch  with  the  naked 
hand.    [Communion,  Holy,  p.  416.] 

The  latter  view  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
currency,  and  can  reckon  among  its  supporters 
such  weighty  liturgical  authorities  as  Cardinal 
Bona  (AVr.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  17);  Habert  (^Archie- 
rat.,  part.  X.  obs.  viii.)  ;  Mabillon  {de  Liturg.  Gall. 
lib.  i.  c.  v.  r.  xxv.)  ;  Macer  {Hierolcx.,  sub  voc); 
Voss.  (T/ies.  2/ieoi  de  i^ymhol.  Cocn.  Doin.),  and 
others.  It  is  chieHy  based  on  two  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Auxerre,  A.D.  578,  one  (can.  36) 
forbidding  women  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
with  the  bare  hand  ;  the  other  (can.  42)  enact- 
ing that  every  woman  when  she  communicates 
should  have  her  doniinicalis  or  else  postpone 
her  communion.  These  two  canons  are  inter- 
jneted  to  refer  to  the  same  subject,  and  the 
doniinicalis  has  been  thus  identified  with  the 
fair  linen  cloth  with  which  the  hand  was  to  be 
covered  at  the  time  of  communion.  This  custom 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  a  sermon  printed 
among  Augustine's,  but  erroneously  ascribed  to 
hiin,  in  which  we  read,  "  omnes  quando  com- 
municare  desiderant  lavent  manus,  et  omnes 
mulieres  nitida  exhibe;'.nt  linteamenta  ut  Corpus 
Christi  accii)iant."  It  will  be  observed  that 
nowhere  is  this  napkin  expressly  called  dominicale. 

The  other  view — that  the  dominicale  was  a 
head-covering,  a  veil  (cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  13)  is  strongly 
supported  by  Ducange  (.<;u6  voce);  Labbe  (ad  Ccn- 
cil.  Aittissiud.)]  and  Baluzius  {Not.  t»  Gratian. 
Ciius.  xxxiii.  quaest.  iii.  c.  19),  and  is  accepted  by 
our  own  Bingham  (bk.  xv.  ch.  v.  §  7).  The  pas- 
sage from  an  ancient  MS.  Penitential  given  by 
Ducange,  forbidding  a  woman  to  communicate 
if  she  has  not  her  "dominicale"  on  her  head, 
"si  mulier  communicans  dominicale  suum  super 
caput  suum  non  haliuerit,  &c.,"  is  express  for 
this  view  if  it  l>e  correctly  quoted.  The  canons 
cited  by  Ilaluzius  (a)uid  liingham.  I.e.)  from  the 
Council  of  Macon,  "  in  which  the  dominicale  is 
expressly  styled  the  veil  which  the  women  wore 
upon  their  heads  at  the  ct)mmunion,"  do  not 
appear  in  the  acts  of  either  the  first  or  second 
Council  of  that  name.  Tliis,  however  appears 
the  more  probable  view.  [E.  V'.] 

DOMIMCTM.  1.  One  of  the  names  of  a 
Ohi  RCll  ((j.  v.),  Greek  KvpianSv. 

2.  Equivalent  to  Kvpiajthv  Ztlirvov.  Cyprian, 
Epist.  63  ;  "  Numquid  ergo  Doviinicum  post 
coenam  celebrare  debemus?"  And  the  martyrs 
in  Africa,  somewhat  later,  were  accused  of  cele- 
brating "  collectam  et  Duminicum,"  the  ordinary 


assenjbly  and  the  Lord's  Supper  {Acti  Procons. 
Satumini,  etc.,  c.  5;  comj)are  cc.  7  and  8).    [C] 

DOMINUS  or  DOMNUS.  1.  Equivalent  to 
"Saint  "  as  a  title  ;  as  "  Dominus  Joannes  "  for 
St.  John,  in  Cyprian's  Z»c  of  ('aesarius  of  Aries. 
Sometimes  in  the  form  Domr.us ;  St.  Martin,  for 
instance,  is  called  "  Domnus  Martinus  "  in  the 
preface  and  in  can.  13  of  the  first  council  oi 
Tours.  St.  I'eter  is  called  "  Domnus  Petriu 
Apostolus"  {Cone.  Turon.  IT.  c.  23);  St.  Paul, 
"Domnus  Paulus  Apostolus"  (Gregory  of  Tours, 
Hist.  Franc,  ix.  41).  The  Mar  of  the  Chaldaean 
Christians  (as  in  "  Mar  Markos  ")  is  equivalent 
to  Duminus. 

2.  Bishops  are  called  Domini,  without  any 
further  designation  of  their  episcopal  dignity. 
Fur  instance,  a  bishop  is  described  by  Gregory 
the  Great  {Epiit.  iv.  27)  as  "  Dominus  Mizenatis 
ecclesiae."  Dominus  in  this  usage  also  is  fre- 
quently shortened  into  Domnus,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Gregory  the  Great 
(Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.j 

3.  Domnus  was  at  first  a  title  of  the  abbat 
{Heg.  Benedict.  63),  afterwards  of  hissub-oflicials, 
and,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  monks  generally  (Mar- 
tene  ad  loc.  citat.).  The  word  was  applied  to  saints 
(Sulpic.  Sever.,  Epp.  2,  3  ;  Mabill.  Ann.  0.  S.  B. 
xviii.  9),  to  bishops  {Cone.  Aurel.  iii.  Subscr.), 
and  to  the  pope  (Ducange,  Glossar.  L>it.  s.  v.). 
Hence  the  titles,  "Dan,"  "Don,"  "  Donna,"  &c. 
in  the  Romance,  and,  in  modern  French,  "  Dom," 
for  monks  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  u.  s.  Alard.  Gaz. 
Praef.  Cassiani  ('pp.). 

"  Domna  "  was  used  similarly  of  nuns. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

DOMINUS  VOBISCUM.  1.  The  versicle 
Dominus  loljiscum,  with  the  response,  et  cum 
spiritu  tuo,  is  found  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentarif  immediately  before  the  Sursum  Corda, 
which  introduces  the  Canon. 

In  the  third  of  the  ancient  canons  read  and 
approved  at  the  First  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563, 
(Bruns's  Canones,  ii.  35),  it  is  }trovided  that 
bishops  and  priests  should  not  greet  the  people 
in  different  ways,  but  that  both  should  use  the 
form  Dominus  sit  vohiscum  (Kuth  ii.  4),  and 
the  people  respond  Et  cum  sjriritu  tuo,  the  fom 
handed  down  from  the  very  Apostles,  and  re- 
tained by  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  The  latter 
assertion  does  not  apj)ear  to  be  founded  on  tact, 
tor  the  Eastern  Church  has  constantly  used  the 
form  "  J'eace  be  with  you  all."  [Pax  Vodis- 
CUM.]  The  distinction  which  the  canon  notes 
and  forbids  between  the  priest's  salutation  and 
the  bishop's,  was  probably  that  the  former  used 
the  form  Domn'is  rob  scum,  the  latter,  as  re- 
presenting more  completely  the  Lord  Himself, 
the  form  Pax  vobiscuni.  But  see  Krazer,  Dt 
Liturgiis,  p.  399  f. 

2.  At  I'rime,  in  the  Daily  Office,  Dominus 
tobiscuniy  with  the  usual  response,  is  sjiid  before 
the  Collect. 

3.  When  the  Breviarium  Ifipfouensr  (can.  1, 
al.  6)  orders  "  ut  lectores  jwpulum  non  wliitcnt," 
the  meaning  probably  is,  that  tliey  were  not 
permitted  to  use  the  form  commonly  ap}>ro- 
priated  to  the  higher  orders,  whether  Dominut 
or  Pax  tx-btSL-um.  [I'.J 

DOMIO,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  mar- 
tvr,  with  eight  soldiers ;  commemorated  April 
11  {Alart.  L'suardi>  [W.  F.  C] 
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DOMITIANUS.  (1)  Abbot  of  Lyons;  de- 
position July  1  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Philadelphia  in  Arabia,  with 
five  others ;  commemorated  Aug.  1  {Mart,  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Deacon,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia, 
with  Eutycus  the  presbyter ;  commemorated 
Dec.  28  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  ofMelitene,  circa  A.D.  570;  com- 
memorated Jan.  10  {Cal.  B.,zant.).      [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMITILLA,  vii-gin,  martyr  at  Terracina 
in  Campania,  under  Domitian  and  Trajan  ;  com- 
memorated May  7  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi)  ;  May  12  {Mart.  Hieron.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMITIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Syria  ;  comme- 
morated July  5  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  In  Phrygia,  oaioyLaprvs,  under  Julian ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  7  {Cal.  B'jzant.)        [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMNINA  or  DOMXA,  virgin,  martyr 
with  her  virgin  companions  ;  commemorated 
April  14  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).       [VV.  F.  G.] 

DOMNINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica 
with  Victor ;  commemorated  March  30  {Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Julia,  under  Maximian;  com- 
memorated Oct.  9  (/6.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMUS  DEI.  (1)  Literally,  the  church 
as  a  material  building  (Optatus,  c,  Donat.  iii.  17). 
Hence  Ital.  Daomo,  and  Germ.  Doin. 

(2)  The  Church,  as  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian people  (Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Pro  Athanasio, 
i.  22  ;  Ducange,  s.  v.)  [C] 

DOXA,  DON  ARIA.  These  words  are  not 
unfrequently  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the 
special  sense  of  oft'erings  placed  in  churches,  parti- 
cularly costly  presents  given  as  memorials  of 
some  great  mercy  received  by  the  offerers  (Jerome, 
Kj/ist.  27,  ad  Eustoch. ;  Epist.  13,  ad  Paulin. ; 
Sidouius  ApoU.  lib.  iv.  Kp.  18  ;  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
Natal.  S.  Felicis,  6).  The  corresponding  Greek 
word  is  avaO-nixa  (Luke  xxi.  5 ;  2  Maccab.  ix.  16), 
which  Suidas  defines  as  irav  rh  acpiepoo/xcvov 
Qf(p.  See,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  offer- 
ings of  Constantine  to  the  Anastasis  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Kuseb.  Mtu  Constant,  iii.  25).  [CORONA 
LUCI8 ;  Votive  Offerings.]  [C] 

DONATA,  of  Scillita,  martyr  at  Carthage 
>*ith  eleven  others;  commemorated  ivAyXl {Mart. 
Ji-jm.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi)     [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATI.     [OiiLATi.] 

DONAT F ANUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Nantes 
with  Kogatianus,  his  brother;  commemorated 
May  24  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Africa,  with  Pre- 
•idius,  Mansuetus,  Germauus,  and  Fuscolus, 
under  Hunnerjcus;commemorated  Sept.  fJ  {Mart. 
Jiom.  let.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

DONATH.LA,  virgin,  martyr  in  Africa, 
with  .Maxima  and  Secunda,  under  Gallienus; 
cotnii)oiiior;it«;d  July  30  {Mart.  Jlicron.,  Rom. 
Vd.,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Carth.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

DONATU8.  (I)  Martyr  at  Kome  with 
AquiliuuH  and  three  others  ;  commemorated 
^e^).  4  {.Mart.  Hid  on.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Concordia  with  Secundianus, 
komulu.s,  au<l  eighty-six  others  ;  commemorutcd 
,f«b.  17  (/6.;; 


(3)  Martyr  at  Carthage  ;  commemorated  Mar. 

i(/^.); 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with  Epiphanius  the 
bishop,  and  others  ;  commemorated  April  7 
{Mart.  Usuardi),  April  6  {M irt.  Hieron.). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with 
Polyeuctus  and  Victorius;  commemorated  May 
21  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Arctium  in  Tuscany 
under  Julian  ;  commemorated  Auj^.  7  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  The  presbyter  and  anchorite  in  a  district 
on  Mount  Jura,  m  Belgic  Gaul ;  commemorated 
Aug.  19  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Restitutus,  Vale- 
rianus,  Fructuosa,  and  twelve  others ;  comme- 
morated Aug.  23  (/6.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Capua,  with  Quintus  and  Arcon- 
tius ;  commemorated  Sept.  5  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  with  Hermogenes  and  twenty- 
two  others  ;  commemorated  Dec.  12  [Mai-t. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOOR  (as  Symbol).  See  St.  John  x.  9.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  in  the  various  repre- 
sentations of  sheep  leaving  or  entering  their  fold 
or  house,  and  so  representing  the  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile Church  [Bethlehem  ;  Church],  the  door 
may  be  intended  to  recall  the  words  "  I  am  the 
door,"  to  the  spectator's  mind.  In  Allegranza, 
Mon.  di  Milano,  ^c,  tav.  ii.,  the  door  is  seen 
five  times  repeated,  evidently  with  this  sym- 
bolic reference,  and  on  the  porch  or  tympanum 
of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Aquilinus  in  the  same 
city  the  following  verses  occur  : — ■ 

"  Janua  sum  vitae;  precor  omnes  intro  veiiitf ; 
PtT  me  transibuiit  qui  coeli  gaudia  quiurunt : 
Virgine  qui  natus,  nullo  de  paire  creatus, 
Intrantes  sal  vet,  redeuntes  ipse  gubernet." 

Lupi,  Diss,  e  Lett.  i.  p.  262  gives  a  bas-relief 
m  gilded  bronze,  which  contains  a  gate  or  door, 
with  the  Lamb  under  it  bearing  the  Cross,  and 
the  words  "  Ego  sum  ostium,  et  ovile  ovi- 
um."  [Pv.  St.  J.  T.] 

DOORS  OF  CHURCHES.  {Januae, 
portae,  valvae ;  dupal,  irv\ai.) 

1.  The  principal  outer  doors  of  a  church  seem 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  at  the  west,  if  the 
church  was  so  built  that  the  altar  was  at  the 
east  end,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  end  facing  the 
altar.  In  a  basilican  church  of  three  aisles  there 
were  for  the  most  part  three  western  doors : 

"  Alma  domus  triplici  patot  inKrcdicntlbUB  arcu." 
I'aulinus  of  Nola,  Ip.  32,  ad  Sev. 

In  Constantine's  great  "  Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour "  at  Jerusalem,  the  three  dooi's  faced  the 
east  [Church,  p.  3G9].  At  these  doors  stood 
during  sei'vice  the  "weepers"  {-npoaKXaiovr^s). 
li  there  was  a  Narthex,  the  western  doors 
gave  entrance  into  this,  and  other  doors  again 
from  the  nartliex  into  the  nave.  The  nave  was 
sometimes  again  itself  divided  into  chorus  .-vnd 
traj^eza — the  portions  for  the  clerics  and  the 
people  respectively — by  a  screen  or  i)artition 
having  doors ;  but  more  frequently  those  who 
entered  by  the  western  doors  saw  before  them  at 
once  the  IcoNOsrASl.s,  or  screen  enclosing  the 
sanctuary,  with  its  tliree  doors. 

2.  The  doors  in  tlie  Icoiiostasis  were  known 
generally  as  KayKiWoiivoilts,  -ndprai  tov  ayioo 
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or  irapairSpria.  Tb*".  cer.*ra'  doo"8  were  called  the 
"  Holy  Doers ''  (ayiai  di'trP  -.I'^C  conteti-u-js  the 
"  Royal  Doors  "  {QaaiKiKal  dvpal). 

3.  The  great  western  doors  of  the  nave  were 
called  the  "  Koyal  Gates"  ((ia<Ti\iKa\  vvXai); 
and  this  term  was  also  adojited  by  Latin  writors, 
60  that  "  rei;iae  "  came  to  Ije  used  substantively 
for  these  doors.  Auastasius,  for  instance,  says 
(^Vitae  Pontiff,  c.  119)  that  \)o\iq  Honorius  (a.d. 
626-638)  covered  with  silver  plates  the  great 
royal — the  so-called  "  Median  " — doors  at  the 
entrance  of  a  church  (regias  in  ingressu  ecclesiae 
inajores,  quae  appellantur  medianae).  When  the 
church  had  a  uarthex,  the  western  doors  of  this 
were  also  sometimes  called  the  "royal"  gates. 

4.  The  great  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople had  nine  doors  between  the  narthex  and 
the  nave.  As  tliese  were  covered  with  silver, 
not  only  were  they  called  the  "Silver  Doors," 
but  the  same  term  came  to  designate  the  doors 
of  other  churches  which  occupied  the  same 
position. 

5.  Another  term,  the  application  of  which 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  is  the  "Beauti- 
ful Gates "  I  iopalai  irvKai).  These  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  gates  which  separate  chorus 
and  trapeza  (Goar) ;  those  which  separate  nave 
from  narthex  (Ducange)  ;  or  the  outer  gate  of 
the  uarthex  (Neale).  The  latter  application  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  term  is  taken 
from  tlie  "  Beautiful  Gate  "  of  the  temple,  un- 
doubtedly an  outer  gate. 

6.  The  "Angelic  Gate"  (^ayyfXtKii  tti'Atj)  was 
one  which  allowed  a  person  to  enter  the  trapeza, 
60  as  to  draw  near  the  choir.  Nothing  farther 
is  known  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
a  local  term. 

7.  The  word  dvpd  is  consistently  used  to  de- 
signate a  door  within  the  building,  and  the  word 
irvA.77  to  dosi^nate  the  much  larger  "gates" 
which  admitted  the  mass  of  the  congregation 
from  without  into  the  narthex  or  the  nave. 
Epithets  like  "royal"  "and  beautiful"  arc  per- 
liaps  not  used  invariably  with  a  special  meaning, 
but  the  "  Holy  Doors "  are  always  the  central 
doors  of  the  Bema,  and  no  other. 

8.  The  Holy  Doors  were  opened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Great  Vespers,  at  all  "en- 
trances," whether  at  Vespers  or  in  the  Liturgy  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Liturgy,  when  the  people 
r.re  invited  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  pp. 
194-200). 

9.  The  doors  of  churches  were  frequently  of 
rich  material  and  workmanship.  The  outer 
doors  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  of 
bronze,  with  ornaments  in  relief  [Church,  p. 
374];  and  those  of  the  Iconostasis,  as  well  as 
those  between  the  narthex  and  the  nave,  of 
silver.  And  elsewhere,  as  not  unfrequently  in 
the  Lilicr  /'vntijicn/is,  we  road  of  iloors  of  metal 
gilt,  or  of  wood  richly  inlaid  or  carved.         [C] 

DOORKEKPKRSCTi^Xa,pol,  evpwpol,  Ostiarii), 
an  inforior  onier  of  clergy  mentioned  by  the 
Pseudo-Ignatius  (^E/>ist.  An'iorh.),  bv  Kusebius 
(//.  £.  vi.  43),  and  by  Justinian  (Xvt'cll.  iii.  1). 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Tortullian  or 
Cyprian,  from  which  Thomassin  (\'ct.  et  Nov. 
Eccl.  I'iscip.  i.  L  2,  c.  30,  §  8)  infers  that  io 
the   early   African    church    their   duties   were 
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d'f.oargcd  by  the  laicy.  The  counctl  of  L*o- 
aicea  (c.  24),  speaks  of  thorn  among  the  inferior 
ordeis  of  clergy.  At  the  ordination  cf  a  door- 
keejjer,  after  previous  instruction  by  the  j.rc}:- 
deacon  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop  who  de- 
livered to  him  the  keys  of  the  church,  with  the 
injunction  to  act  as  one  who  must  render  to 
God  an  account  of  tlie  things  which  are  oj>ened 
by  those  keys  (iv.  Cone.  Cirth.  c.  9).  The  4th 
council  of  Toledo  (c.  4)  provides  that  a  door- 
keeper should  keep  the  door  of  the  church  at 
the  opening  of  councils.  In  the  2nd  canon  of 
another  council  of  Toledo,  held  A.D.  597,  it  is 
ordered  that  a  doorkeeper  should  be  appointed 
by  the  priest  to  provide  for  the  cleansing  and 
lighting  of  the  church  and  sanctuary  (Bruns's 
Cinoues,  i.  220).  In  the  Apostolir.  Constitntiuns 
(ii.  25)  they  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  that 
portion  of  the  clergy  which  represents  the  Lc- 
vites,  but  in  the  lowest  grade.  Their  share  of 
the  Agapae  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  Lector  or 
Cantor  {Ihid.  ii.  28);  there  is  no  mention  of 
their  ordination,  and  they  are  named  among  the 
clergy  who  were  not  permitted  to  baptize  {fl^id. 
iii.  11).  They  were  to  stand  during  the  time  of 
service  at  the  door  of  the  part  of  the  church 
allotted  to  the  men  (fj<d.  ii.  57).  Thev  were 
allowed  to  marry  {Ibid.  vi.  17).  [P.  0.] 

DORIA,  martyr  with  Chrysanthus.  under 
Numerian  ;  commemorated  March  19  {Cil.  Ih)- 
zant.).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

DORMITIO  (Kot/x-nais),  the  "falling  asleep," 
used  to  describe  the  state  of  those  who  "depart 
hence  in  the  Lord "  (Cyprian,  E/iist.  i.  c.  2). 
More  especially  it  is  used  to  designate  the  day 
of  the  departure  or  "  Assumption  "  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  [Marv,  Festivals  of];  Xanthoj>ulus,  for 
instance  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  L>onnitio\ 
uses  the  expression,  Koifir](Tiv  a'yvT]s,  TTjf  fitrd- 
(TTaaiv  Kfyw.  See  Daniel's  Cudex Litut\].,  iv.  239  ; 
and  [Menard's  Sacram.  Greg.,  pp.  411,  707.    [C] 

DORMITORIUM.     A  garment  for  sleeping 
in;  the  "lebiton    linens"   of  Pachomius  (  Tifa, 
c.  22).     The  gloss    on  the  JiXile  of  St.  Benedict 
explains  Dormitoria  by  the  Greek  word  iyKol 
firjdpa  (Ducange,  s.v.).  [C] 

DORMITORY  (Dormitoriwn).  It  was  the 
primitive  custom  tor  monks  to  sleep  all  together 
in  one  large  dormitory  (Alteser.  Asceticon,  ix.  8). 
Not  till  the  14th  century  (Ducange,  Ulossur.  Lett. 
s.  V.)  was  the  custom  introducevi  of  using  separate 
sleeping  cells.  By  the  rule  of  Benedict  all  were 
to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  possible  (Bcned.  J'eg.  c. 
22)  with  the  abbat  in  their  midst  (cf  Magistr. 
L'q}.  c.  29 ;  Bencd.  Ji'eif.  c.  22)  or  in  larger  mo- 
nasteries ten  or  twenty  together  with  a  dean 
(Bcned.  I>e;j.  16.;  cf.  Caesar.  Arelat.  Jieg.  ad Mo- 
n.vh.  c.  3  ;  lioj.  ad  Virg.  c.  7  ;  .\urcol.  /.>(/.  c.  6  ; 
Ferreol.  Leg.  cc.  1(»,  33).  Only  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  excommunicated  were  excepted  from 
this  arrangement  (Cujusd.  Reg.  c.  13).  tach  monk 
was  to  have  a  separate  bed  (Bened.  /.V/.  v.  ».\ 
Caesar.  Arelat.  /.V7.  v.  s. :  Fructuos.  Reg.  c.  17). 
They  were  to  sleep  clothe«i  and  girde«l  (l^ned. 
Jie<j.  V.  8. ;  Mag.  Reg.  c.  11 ;  Cujusd.  Reg.  v.  ».\ 
tlie  founder  probably  intending  that  the  monk 
should  sleep  in  one  of  the  two  suits  ordered  by 
his  rule  (Bene<L  Beg.  c.  55);  but  in  course  of 
time  the  words  were  loosely  interpreted  M 
meaning  only  the  woollen  tunic  (Marten,  aul  loo. 
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0*:rtt.)  It  was  particularly  enjoined,  puerile  fis 
the  caation  sounds,  by  Benedict  and  others,  that 
the  monks  were  not  to  wear  their  knives  in  bed 
(Bened.  Beg.  c.  22  :  Magist.  Beg.  c.  11).  A  light 
was  to  be  kept  burning  in  the  dormitory  all 
night  (Bened.  Bej.  v.  s. ;  Mag.  Beg.  c.  29 ; 
Cujusd.  Beg.  v.  s.).  All  the  monks  were  to  rise 
at  a  given  signal  (Begg.  Monast.  passim).  The 
dormitor}'  was  to  be  ke])t  under  lock  and  key 
till  morning  (Mart,  ad  Bened.  Beg.  c.  48).  Tlie 
sleeping-room  for  stranger  monks  was  usually 
close  to  the  great  dormitory,  and  not  far  from  the 
chapel  (Jklart.  ad  Bened.  Beg.  c.  53 :  cf.  Capitul. 
Aquisgr.  68). 

In  the  first  fervor  of  monastic  zeal  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground 
{xafiivvia  ;  cf.  Altes,  A^^cet.  ix.  8  ;  Vit.  St.  Anton. 
c.  6;  Theodoret,  Bhiloth.  1,  &c.).  Others  slept 
on  mats  (i^m0ta,  mattae,  stramenta ;  Cassian. 
Collat.  i.  23;  xviii.  11;  Ruffin.  Verb.  Senior,  ii. 
29,  125);  frequently  these  were  made  by  them- 
selves (  Vit.  Bachom.  43),  and  Augustine  speaks 
of  some  strict  Manicheans  as  "mattarii"  (Cont. 
Faust  in.  v.  5).  The  rule  of  Benedict  allows 
mattress  (saguni),  coverlet  (laena  or  Una},  and 
pillow  (capitale,  v.  s.);  but  in  Egypt  the  mat- 
tress was  considered  a  luxury  in  the  4th  century, 
not  permissible  except  for  guests  (Cass.  Coll. 
xii.  6).  Some  of  the  monks  of  Tabenna  slept 
m  their  tunics,  half  sitting,  half  lying  (^Vita 
Bachomii,  c.  14,  in  Rosweyd's  Vit.  Fair.). 

The  time  allowed  for  sleep  was  for  Egyptian 
monks  in  the  commencement  of  monachism  very 
short  indeed  (Cass.  Instit.  v.  20;  Coll.  xii.  15, 
xiii.  G).  Arsenius  is  said  to  have  contented  him- 
self with  one  hour  only.  Ruffinus  speaks  of 
others  who  allowed  themselves  four  hours  in  the 
night  for  sleep,  assigning  four  for  prayer,  four 
for  work  (Verh.  Sen.  c.  199).  Even  Benedict, 
though  far  more  tolerant,  forbad  his  disciples  to 
retire  to  rest  again  after  nocturns  (Beg.  c.  8 ;  cf. 
Cass,  /nstit.  ii.  12).  But  the  rule  was  not  adhered 
to  strictly  (Marten,  ad  Bened.  Beg.  1.  c). 

The  rules  of  the  canonici  in  the  8th  and  9th 
century  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  monks. 
Chrodegang  ordered  all  to  sleep  in  one  chamber, 
unless  with  the  bishop's  licence  (Beg.  c.  3). 
This  was  enforced  on  the  canonici  in  their 
monasteries  and  on  those  dwelling  under  the 
bishop's  roof,  by  the  council  of  Tours,  813  A.D. 
{Cone.  Turon.  iii.  cc.  23,  24).  The  council  at 
Aachen,  three  years  later,  ordered  bishops  to  see 
that  the  canonici  slept  in  one  dormitory  (Cone. 
Aquis.r.  cc.  11,  123);  and  in  its  second  session 
repeatel  the  decree  of  the  council  at  Chalons 
813  A.  D.,  that  all  nuns,  except  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, should  sleep  in  one  dormitory  on  separate 
\nids  (Cone.  Cabill.  c.  59,  cf.  Cone.  Mogunt.  813 
A.D.,  c.  9,  cf.  Cone.  Turr/n.  ii.  567  A.D.,  c.  14). 
Grimlaic,  in  his  rule  for  solitaries,  orders  that 
no  fancy  work  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  coverlets. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

DORO\A,  **  Indus  et  Dorona,"  commemo- 
rated l>ec.  19  (Cal.  Armen.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOROTHEA,  virgin,  martyr  with  Theophi- 
lu-s  nt  Cacsarea  in  Cappadocia ;  commemorated 
Yf\).  6  (Afurt.  Bom.  Vct.^  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

D0K0THEU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tardus  in 
Ciiicia,  with  Castor;  commemorated  Mar.  28 
{Mart.  Uiaardi). 


(2)  Bishop   of  Tyre,   ma:*yr    under   Julian 
commemorated  June  5  (Cal.  £y'^a\t.). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  with  Oorgonius, 
under  Diocletian  ;  commemovated  Sept.  9  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DORYMEDON,  martyr  with  Trophimus 
and  Sabbatius,  A.D.  278  ;  commemorated  Sept.  19 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOSSAL  (Borsale,  dorsile  pallium).  A  cur- 
tain hung  on  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  a  church, 
or  other  place  of  dignity,  behind  the  stalls  of  the 
clerks,  "  a  dorso  clericorum "  (Durandus,  Ba- 
tionale,  i.  iii.  23).  *' Cortina  quae  pendet  ad 
dorsum  "  (The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  Vita  Car.  Mag. 
i.  4).  Ekkehard  the  younger  (De  Casibus  S.  Galli, 
c.  1),  speaks  of  a  place  decked  "  tapeto  et  dor- 
sili  "  (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C] 

DOTALIA  INSTRUMENTA.  [Contract 
OF  Marriage,  p.  458.] 

DOVE  (AS  Symbol).  Like  the  mystic  fish 
and  lamb,  the  dove  has  more  than  one  meaning 
or  train  of  meaning  :  it  is  used  symbolically  for 
the  Divine  Being  and  for  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper; and  is  also  represented  simply  in  its 
own  form  on  graves  and  the  walls  of  cata- 
combs. It  is  used  very  frequently  (see  wood- 
cut) with  Noah  in  the  ark,  in  the  literal  sense ; 
and  in  all  representations  of  the  Lord's  baptism 


Noab'a  Dore.    From  the  Catacombo. 


DoTM  OB  B  Tomb.    From  AringhL 


FrMoo  In  th«  CaUoomb  of  DomlUIbi,  probably  MMond  oeiitnry. 

and  elsewhere,  the  dove  indicates  the  pres'^nce 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  one  instance,  an  Oiante 
surrounded  by  several  doves  is  oj)poKed  on  one 
medallion  of  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus  to  th« 
Good   Shepherd    with    His    sheep    on    another. 
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This  use  of  the  dove  is  vp-y  freonert  in  the 
moDumonts  of  Southc-c  Ga-ii ;  whcxe,  aa  in 
the  catacombs,  the  birds  'Arhich  stand  on  each 
nidc  of  the  mono^rains  or  crosses  are  often  clearly 
mteuded  for  «iuvos,  Sec  Leblant,  [user.  Ckr^ticnnes 
de  la  Gaule  antcrieures  au  huitiente  siec/e,  Paris, 
185G. 

As  an  emblem  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  carved  or  painted  fit^ure  of  the  dove 
appeared  fr(jm  a  very  early  period  in  all  bap- 
tisteries (see  Luke  iii.  24).  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  is  the  bapti>tery  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Pontianus  (Arin<,'lii,  ii.  '-^7.'^).  The 
pai'ntiuEj,  though  consiilorud  by  Marti^ny  as  of 
later  date  than  the  buildin«;,  is  referred  by  him 
to  the  6th  century,  and  represents  the  Lord's 


Baptismal  Dove.  Outiicomb  of  PuntiHtiiu  ;  Reveuth  rentnry. 

baptism  in  Jordan.  The  rude  and  grim  figures 
in  this  painting  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Lau- 
rentine  and  other  very  early  MSS.  The  sym- 
metrical arrangement  is  also  like  early  Byzantine 
work,  so  calleil ;  and  the  river  is  a  winding  trench, 
with  a  curious  typical  resemblance  to  the  actual 
course  of  Jordan,  which  induces  us  to  think  the 
painter  had  visited  it.  So  also  in  both  bap- 
tisteries at  Ravenna.  The  mosaic  of  St.  Mark's 
preserves  this  likeness,  with  the  addition  of  three 
adoring  angels,  a  star  above  the  dove,  fish  in  the 
river,  and  the  double  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  a 
tree.  This  imagery  is  strictly  followed  in  the 
wild  and  powerful  painting  of  Tintoret,  in  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  now  scarcely  intelligible 
(Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii.).  The  Turin 
miniature  is  remarkable  for  its  topographical 
accuracj'   as   to   two  of   the   sources  of  Jordan, 

labelled    respectively     "C  0  T)  S    \/  ^  '^    ^^^ 

kOT|S    I^v'^O,      Martigny  also  mentions 

figures  of  doves  on  a  font  or  laver  of  very  early 
date  belonging  to  the  church  of  Gondrccourt 
(^Revue  Arcki^ohgique,  v.  i.  p.  129),  where  hov/- 
ever  only  birds  a!*e  said  to  be  drinking  from 
vases,  and  pecking  at  grapes.  See  also  Pa- 
ciaudi,  De  Cultu  ^'.  Joannis  IkiptisUie,  pp.  58, 
09,  where  copies  of  a  miniature  t'rom  a  SiS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  and  of  a  mosaic  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  are  given,  both  containing 
the  dove.  A  golden  or  silver  dove  was  often 
suspended  above  the  font  in  early  times.  [DoVE, 
THK  KrciiAUlsTli\]  Thcje  sometimes  con- 
tained the  anointing  oil  used  in  baptism  and 
extrt-me  unction  (.Martigny,  s.  v.;  and  Aringhi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  .*t'J(),  c.  T)).  On  lamp«  in  form  of  doves, 
Bee  Aringhi,  ii.  .■^25.  1. 

A«  a  svnibol  of  the  believer,  the  dove  of 
course  has  chief  reference  to  two  texts  of  H.  S., 
bclooging  to  diO'erent  jet  harmonious  trains  of 
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thought.  One  is  Matt.  i.  1^,  "  Bf  ye  wise  as 
sci-peuts  and  harmless  as  doves ;"  the  other, 
Ps.  Iv.  6,  "  0  that  1  had  wings  like  \  dove,  then 
would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest."  The  p.issag^s 
in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  U,  v.  2,  vi.  9,  reler  to  the 
Church,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  referring 
simply  to  all  faithful  souls.  Martifnv  eiver  a 
drawing  of  a  seal  with  a  dove  in  the  centra, 
surrounded  by  the  words  "  Veni  si  amas,"  i.^ 
obvious  reference  to  Cant.  ii.  10.  The  dovt 
with  the  olive  or  palm-branch,  which  so 
often  accompanies  it,  is  held  equivalent  to 
the  form  "in  Pace."  As  with  other  birds,  the 
flving  or  cjiged  dove  has  reference  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  soul  from  the  Hesh  in  death, 
or  to  its  imprisoned  state  in  life.  [See  Bird.] 
Aringhi  quotes  St.  Ambrose's  sermon  on  St.  tuse- 
bius,  "Altiora  facilius  penetrantur  simplicitate 
mentis,  quam  levitate  pennarum ;"  and  St.  Au- 
gustine on  St.  Matt.  x.  to  the  same  purpose. 
In  Aringhi,  ii.  p.  145,  the  dove  is  associated  with 
the  peacock  ;  also,  p.  139,  in  a  vault  of  tho 
Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  In  Bottari,  tav.  181, 
it  hovers  with  the  olive-branch  above  the  three 
holy  children  in  the  flames. 

"Twelve  doves,  representing  theTwelve  Apostles, 
occur  in  Bottari,  i.  p.  118,  on  a  mosaic  crucif'.x. 
See  also  Paulinus  of  Nola(£/>.  ad  Seienim,  xxjii. 
c.  10).  He  thus  describes  a  mosaic  (musivum 
opus)  in  his  church.     [Cross.] 

"  Pleno  coniscat  Trinftas  mysterio : 
Stat  Christus  agno  :  vox  I'jitris  coelo  tonat  : 
Et  per  colunibam  Spiritus  Sjinctus  fluit. 
Cruccni  corona  luciilo  cingit  glubo  ; 
Cui  coronae  sunt  corona  aposioli, 
(Quorum  figura  est  in  colnmbarum  cboro. 
ria  Trinitatis  luiitas  Cbri^to  coil, 
Habcnte  et  ipsa  Iriuitate  insignia ; 
Dum  rcvelat  vox  patema,  et  Spiritus  : 
S.incU\m  fatentur  crux  et  agiiuB  victlnuim. 
Regnum  et  triuniphum  purpura  et  palnia  indicant 
Petram  siip»»r8;at  ips;»  p«tra  ecclesiae, 
De  qua  sooori  quatiior  fontes  meant, 
Evangellstae,  viva  Cbrlsti  flumina.'     [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DOVE,  THE  EucnARiSTic.  Pyxes  or  recep- 
tacles for  the  reserved  host  were  not  unfre* 
quently  made  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  suspended  over  the  altar.  Doves  ol 
the  precious  metals,  emblematic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  also  suspended  above  the  font  in 
early  churches.  In  the  lite  of  St.  Basil  by  the 
Pseudo-Amphilochius,  it  is  narrated  that  that 
father,  after  a  vision  that  apjwared  to  him  while 
celebrating  the  Kucharist,  divided  the  wafer  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  he  partook  of  with  great 
awe,  the  second  he  preserved  to  be  buried  with 
him,  and  placed  the  third  in  a  golden  dove  hjing- 
ing  over  the  alt^ir.  He  afterwards  sent  for  a 
goldsmith,  and  had  a  new  golden  dove  made  to 
contain  the  sjicrcd  morsel  (Amphiloch.  Vit.  Basil., 
c.  6). 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ace- 
phalian  heretic  Severus  by  the  clergy  of  Antioch 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A. P.  5.*i6,  was 
that  he  removed  and  approjiriated  to  his  owu 
use  the  gold  and  silver  doves  hanging;  over  the 
sacred  fonts  and  altars,  xp^*^^^  ""*  hpyvpas 
ntfiirT(,)a.s  Kptuaurvas  inrtpavtg  Tiri'  ^fifcT  KO- 
\viJL0r]$pu>y  KOI  Bvffiatrrifpiojy  . .  .  .  ia<ptT(pl(Taro 
(Labbi,   Condi,  v.  159). 

Such  doves  are  mentioned  by  Anastasius  in  the 
Liber  Pontijicaiis,  e.  g.,  St.  Hilar.  70,  *'  columbam 
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aurenm  pensan.  lihras  21 ;"  Cf.  Ducange,  sub  voc. ; 
Durantus,  I'e  Bitibis,  lib.  i.  c.  xvi.  §5;  Paulia. 
Kolan.  £p.  xxxii.  Not.  154,  p.  910.  [E.  V.J 

DOWRY.     [Arrhae:  Marriage.] 

DOXOLOGY  {Ao^oXoyia).  The  term  doxo- 
logry  is  usually  confined  (1)  to  the  "Gloria  in 
Excelsis,"  which  is  called  the  greater  doxology, 
and  also  the  Angelical  Hymn,  from  its  opening 
clause  recorded  by  St.  Lulie  as  having  been  sung 
bv  the  angels  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  shepherds  ;  and  (2)  to  the  ''  Gloria  Patri," 
which  is  called  the  lesser  doxology.  The  term 
is,  however,  sometimes  given  to  the  "Trisagion" 
(Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory),  called  also 
the  Seraphic  hymn,  in  reference  to  the  vision  of 
the  Seraphim  described  by  Isaiah  (c.  vi.) ;  and 
also  to  the  word  Allkluia  (q.  v.),  when  repeated 
again  and  again  as  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  exact  periods  of  the  origm  of  these  dox- 
ologies  are  unknown,  owing  to  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  e^rly  Christian  literature.  But  it 
may  be  safely  conjectured  that,  in  their  earliest 
forms,  they  carre  into  use  soon  after  that  circu- 
lation of  the  G^)spel  narratives  which  must  have 
quickly  become  general  among  Christians  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cultivation  of  each  local  chixrch, 
and  its  means  for  communicating  with  the  gene- 
ral body  of  believers.  The  extent  and  rapidity 
of  this  circulation  being  involved  in  extreme 
obscurity,  so  far  as  contemporary  history  informs 
us,  the  positiveness  with  which  later  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  almost  Apostolic  origin  ot 
these  hymns  must  be  set  down  amongst  those 
numerous  assumptions  which  have  clouded  our 
real  knowledge  of  primitive  Christian  life  and 
devotions.  The  "  Trisagiou  "  in  all  probability 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all,  as  it  would  be  the 
natural  expression  of  the  adoration  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  already  in  ))Ossession  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  who  would  have  been 
familiar  with  the  book  of  Isaiah  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  use  of  the 
''Gloria  in  Kxcelsis,"  which  originally  consisted 
only  of  its  ojiening  sentence,*would  be  equally 
natural,  wherever  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  was 
known ;  and  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  which  origi- 
nally consisted  only  of  its  first  clause,  would  be 
the  result  of  a  familiarity  with  the  last  verses 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  "Glori^i  in  Kxcelsis"  is  unquestionably 
of  Ka.stern  origin.  Liturgical  sp<;culators,  in- 
deed, have  in?Hniously  discovered  a  reference  to 
its  existence  in  very  early  writers.  It  has  been 
frequently  assumed  that  it  was  in  fact  '•  the 
hymn,"  which  Christians  sang  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  including  such  as  are  referred  to  in 
Acts  xvi.  2.'>;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26;  and  Col.  iii.  16. 
When  the  author  of  the  dialogue  attributed  to 
l.iiciao  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  watching 
all  night  for  the  purpose  of  singing  hymns, 
it  is  supposed  that  their  chief  song  was  the 
"Gloria  in  Kxcel>is."  it  is  also  held  to  have 
••«»en  K|x>r;i:i||y  ret'erred  to  in  the  famous  passage 
>o  Pliny'h  letter  to  Trajan:  "  Aflirmabant  banc 
fjiokhe  ttummam  vel  4-ul|>ae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod 
M^^nt  noliti  utato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  cht- 
menque  Chrinto  qii;wti  I>eo  dicere  .secum  invicem." 
In    reality,    howrver,    we    first    meet    with  this 

Ezology,  and    in   something  very  like   itH   final 
rm,    in  the    book    known   tm    The    Apostolical 


Constituftons  (vii.  47).  It  is  there  described  as 
the  "  morning  prayer,"  and  stands  as  follo'vs : 
*'  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men  (tV  avdpwjrois  ivSoKia.). 
We  praise  Thee,  we  sing  to  Thee  {v^vovixip  <Tf), 
we  bless  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  worship  Thee, 
through  the  great  High  Priest ;  Thee  the  true 
God,  the  only  unbegotten,  whom  no  one  can 
approach  for  the  great  glory.  0  Lord,  heavenly 
king,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Lord  God,  the 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive  our 
prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  Cherubim  ! 
For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only.  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every  created 
being,  and  our  king;  by  whom  unto  Thee  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration."  Unfortunately, 
the  writer  of  the  Constitutions  was  not  exempt 
from  the  spirit  of  falsification,  which  was  by  no 
means  rare  among  early  religious  writers.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  when  he  attribute's 
a  liturgy  of  palpably  Oriental  character  to  St. 
Clement,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  this  record 
of  the  great  doxology  he  has  not  made  alterations 
or  interpolations  of  his  own.  In  the  mention  of 
the  doxology  in  the  treatise  De  Virginittte  (in 
Athanasius's  Works)  only  the  beginning  is  quoted, 
and  even  here  it  is  not  identical  with  that  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Con'<litu  ion<.  Giving  direc- 
tions to  the  virgins  for  their  morning  devotions, 
Athanasius  says,  "  Early  in  the  morning  say  this 
Psalm,  '  0  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  wake  to 
Thee.'  When  it  is  light,  say,  '  Bless  ye  the 
Lord,  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men.  We  sing  to  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
we  worship  Thee,'  and  the  rest  (of  the  hymn)  " 
(c.  20 ;  torn.  2,  p.  120,  ed.  Benedict.). 

St.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
scribing the  morning  devotions  of  those  who  led 
an  austere  life,  says  that  they  sang,  as  the  angels 
did  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men  " ;  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  subsequent  additions  {Horn.  69  in 
M'ltth.).  How  soon  the  use  of  the  complete  hymn 
became  general  in  the  Western  Church  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  4th  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
6.'}3,  treats  of  it  in  its  completeness,  defends  it,  as 
such,  against  certain  rigorists  who  objected  to 
its  repetition  on  the  ground  that  only  its  first 
sentence  was  of  divine  origin.  "  For  the  same 
reason,"  said  the  fathers  of  the  count;il  (can.  13), 
"  they  might  have  rejected  the  lesser  doxology, 
'Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which  was  com- 
po.sed  by  men ;  and  also  this  greater  doxology, 
part  of  which  was  sung  by  the  ani'ols  at  our 
Saviour'.s  birth  ;  'Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  goodwill ;'  but  the 
rest  that  follows  was  composed  and  ad<led  to  it 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Church." 

The  pericui  at  which  this  doxology  was  gene- 
rally introduced  into  the  eucharistic  office  in  the 
West  is  entirely  a  matter  i4'  conjecture.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  common  idea  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  early  liturgies.  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol.  i.  c.  Gf))  in  describing  the  eucha- 
ristic worship  of  his  contemporaries,  makes  no 
mention  of  thi.s  hymn.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  r)th  catechesis  on  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle, 
f»niie  fixing  certain  details  in  the  eucharistic 
Mjrvice,  such   as  the  "Sursum  corda,"  &c.,  givwi 
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no  hint  of  its  use.  Nor  is  it  found  in  any  ot 
tlie  earliest  liturgies,  whether  Western  or 
Eastern,  which  are  in  existence.  In  the  East,  it 
ifl  still  used  in  the  non-eucharistic  morning  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  being  sung  on  Sundays  and 
the  greater  festivals,  and  recited  on  ordinary  days. 
It  was  first  appointed  (according  to  the  Liher 
Pontif.)  to  be  said  in  the  Roman  Liturgy  by  Pope 
3ymma('hus,  wlio  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate  in 
498,  but  only  on  Sundays  and  the  festivals  of 
martyrs,  and  apparently  its  recital  was  held  to 
be  a  special  i)rivilege;  for  the  Gregorian  Sncra- 
inentiiitj  (p.  1)  gives  the  following  directions  con- 
cerning it :  "  Item  dicitur  Uluria  in  Excelsis  Deo^ 
si  episcopus  fuerit,  tantummodo  die  Dominico, 
Kive  diebus  fcstis.  A  presbyteris  autem  minime 
dicitur,  nisi  in  solo  pascha.  Quando  vero  letania 
agitur,  neijue  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  neque  Alle- 
luia canitur."  Pope  Stephen  the  3rd  directed 
that  on  the  highest  festivals  it  should  be  sung 
only  by  bishops,  at  least  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Poi)e  Calixtus  2ud  granted,  as  a  privilege  to  the 
monks  of  Touruus'  that  they  should  use  it  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  ;  "pi'O  reverentia 
B.  Mariae  semper  Virginis,  cujus  nomine  locus 
vester  insignis  est,  in  Annunciatione  Domini  Sal- 
vatoris  nostri  hynmum  Angelicum  inter  missa- 
rum  solemnia  abbati  et  fratribus  pronunciare 
concedimus"  (Calixti  kpist.  ad  Franconem  Ahba- 
tem  irujitastcrii  Trenorchiensis).  From  the  Mo- 
zarabic  ritual  it  seems  to  have  been  about  this 
time  recited  in  Spain  on  Sundays  and  certain 
festivals,  in  the  eucharistic  office;  but  in  the 
Gallican  Church  it  appears  oven  when  introduced 
to  have  been  for  a  long  time  only  sung  on  public 
days  oi  thanksgiving.  Its  ultimate  gradual 
adoption  tliroughout  the  Western  Church  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
example  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  our  modern 
desire  for  uniformity  in  religious  worship  was 
unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
merely  because  our  ideas  on  disciplinary  organi- 
zation were  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  because  the 
facilities  for  communication,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  were  comparatively  slight,  and  local 
customs  were  preserved,  as  almost  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  received  them  from  their 
fathers.      [(Jl.ORlA  IN  EXCKLSIS.] 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  "Gloria  Patri," 
or  lesser  doxoiogy,  is  even  more  obscure  than 
that  of  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and  in  its 
I>rescnt  shape  it  is  the  result  of  the  Arian 
controversies  concernmg  the  nature  of  Christ. 
It  is  quite  imjiossible  to  trace  its  use  to  the 
throe  first  centuries  ;  if  it  was  really  known 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  it  probably  arose, 
as  has  bi'cn  already  suggested,  from  the  juxta- 
position of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  command  given  by  the  Lord  to  his 
AjHistles  to  teach  and  baptiiie  all  nations.  For 
several  centuries,  the  clause  "As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  &c.,"  wa.s  certainly  unknown  in 
many  }.arts  of  Christendom.  The  4th  council 
of  Toledo,  A.I).  G'.V,\,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  version 
of  tlie    first     portion    which    is    not    identical 

•  Tourtins  wa«  «n  ablx-y  in  Rurnundjr,  on  the  SaCne, 
bet\»<rM  .Mficoii  and  OiAlonn;  and  the  privilpgp  graiiUKi 
by  .Stt(>licn  in  r«  nmrkalili.'  nB  our  of  Ihc  earliest  Instancos 
in  Aliicli  tlif  bi.'licp  of  Uoinc  cLilnioI  •  right  oTer  the 
public  furm;<  of  proycr  mi  IocaI  churches. 


with  that  which  subsequently  became  universal, 
reading  it  thus:  "Glory  and  honour  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Sou,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
world  without  end.  Amen."  In  the  old  Spanish 
liturgy,  known  as  the  Mozarabic,  supposed  to  be 
of  a  little  later  date,  it  occurs  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  decree  of  Toledo.  In  the  treatise  of 
Walafridus  Strabo  De  rebus  ecclesinstiris  (c.  25), 
the  difi'erent  usages  of  different  countries  ari 
particularly  specified.  "  Dicendum,"  he  says, 
"  de  hymuo,  qui  ob  honorem  sanctae  et  unicxie 
Tvinitatis  otiiciis  omnibus  interseritur,  eum  a 
Sanctis  patribus  aliter  atque  aliter  ordinatum. 
Nam  Hispani  sicut  superius  commemoravimus, 
ita  eum  dici  omnimodis  voluerunt.  Graeci 
autem,  'Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto, 
et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen.'  Latini  vero  eodem  ordine  et  eisdem 
verbis  hunc  hymnum  decantant,  addentes  tantum 
in  medio,  '  Sicut  erat  in  principio.* "  The  writer 
of  the  treatise  De  Vinjinitatc  which  is  often 
placed  among  the  works  of  Athanasius,  gives 
the  "Gloria  Patri,"  as  "Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  world 
without  end,  Amen." 

The  addition  of  the  second  clause  is  enjoined 
in  the  year  529,  by  the  2nd  council  of  Vaison, 
which  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  it  was 
already  universal  among  the  Greeks.  "Quia 
non  solum,"  says  the  council,  "  in  Sede  Aposto- 
lica,  sed  etiam  per  totum  Oricntem  et  totam 
Africam  vel  Italiam,  propter  haereticorum  astu- 
tiam,  qua  Dei  Filium  non  semper  cum  Patre 
fuisse,  sed  a  tempore  fuisse  blasphemant,  in  omni- 
bus clausulis  post  Gloria,  sicut  erat  in  principio 
dicitur,  etiam  et  nos  in  universis  ecclesiis  nostns 
hoc  ita  esse  dicendum  decrevimus."  From  which 
dei;ree  it  appears  certain  that  the  use  of  the 
additional  clause  was  at  the  least  not  general  in 
Gaul  at  that  time,  though  it  is  likely  that  it 
had  gradually  been  introduced  from  Italy.  It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  as  the  new  addition  waa 
adopted  with  the  direct  object  of  repudiating 
the  Arian  doctrine,  that  it  should  not  have 
spread  more  rapidly  eastward,  after  the  decisive 
action  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  asserting  the 
orthodox  faith. 

From  the  writers  of  the  Arian  period,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  important  varia- 
tions in  the  traditional  forms  of  the  fiist  clause, 
to  which  great  significance  was  attached  by  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  doctrines.  One  of  these 
forms  stood  thus:  "Glory  bo  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  "  and  another, 
"Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son.  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Sozomen  asserts  (//.  K. 
iii.  20)  that  the  form  "Glory  be  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  "  was  adopted  by  the  Arians  as 
distinctly  implying  the  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father;  and  Valesius  believes  that  the 
iiKporfXfvria  which  the  Arians  \ised  in  their 
chanting  (//>.  viii.  8),  composed  to  supjwrt  their 
own  views  (irpiy  r^v  a\no!v  5(${av),  were  doso- 
logies.  On  the  other  hand,  Philostorgins,  him- 
self an  Arian,  alleges  that  the  an<  ient  form  was 
really  that  which  the  Arians  preferred,  and  that 
Fl.ivi.in  of  Antioch  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  form  now  used,  every  one  before 
him  having  said  either  "Glory  be  to  the  Father 
br  the  Son,"  or  "Glory  be  to  the  Father  in  the 
Son."  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  St.  Ha*il 
was   accused    of  having   introduced   a   novelty. 
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when  he  said,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son;"  and  that  in  his  vindication  of  himself 
{De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  29  [al.  70  if.])  he  declares 
that  all  the  three  forms  were  ancient  and  to  be 
usea  m  tne  Micene  sense.  He  says,  too,  that  his  own 
practice  was  that  of  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Rome, 
bionysius  of  Rome,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Athenogenes,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Firmilian,  and  Meletius.  Each 
form  indeed,  was  probably  used  indifferently, 
during  the  long  period  when  the  feith  of  the 
Church  was  left  undefined,  that  is,  until  the 
council  of  Nice  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. How  soon,  in  its  present  complete  form,  it 
was  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
directed  to  be  thus  recited  by  St.  Benedict  (^Regula, 
c.  18)  where  he  writes,  "In  primis  dicantur  versus; 
*  Deus  in  adjutorium,'  &c.,  '  Domine  ad  adjuvan- 
dum,'  ^'C,  et  '  Gloria.' "  But  whether  he  was 
introducing  a  novelty,  or  merely  sanctioning  a 
practice  already  introduced,  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.    [See  Psalmody.]  [J.  M.  C] 

DRACONARIUS.  Strictly  speaking  this 
word  denotes  the  bearer  of  the  military  standard, 
on  which  a  dragon  was  represented,  "  vexillifer, 
qui  fert  vexillum  ubi  est  draco  depictus  "  (Du- 
cange,  s.  i-.). 

When  Constantine  after  his  conversion  placed 
the  Christian  symbol  on  the  military  ensigns 
instead  of  the  dragon,  the  name  outlived  the 
change,  and  the  standard-bearer  was  still  called 
draconarius.  Sometimes  we  find  the  ancient 
symbol  joined  to  the  new, .  the  dragon  being 
placed  beneath  the  cross. 

In  the  Christianized  empire  this  name  came 
to  signify  the  official  who  carried  a  standard  or 
banner  in  ecclesiastical  processions ;  a  transfer- 
ence which  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
official  in  question  often  carried,  as  the  soldiers 
also  did,  the  labarum  with  the  cross,  Constan- 
tine's  chosen  symbol. 

Pellicia  states  (Folitia,  ii.  113,  ed.  1780)  that 
in  his  time  an  object  resembling  almost  exactly 
the  ancient  labarum,  as  depicted  on  coins,  was 
still  carried  in  supplications,  and  called  "  gon- 
falon "  by  the  Italians. 

The  name  Draconarius  seems  also  to  have  been 
sometimes  given  to  the  cross-bearer.  [C] 

DRAGON  (AS  Symbol).  [See  Serpent.] 
Though  the  serpent  from  the  earliest  ages  has 
been  a  symbol  of  both  good  and  evil,  the  dragon, 
wherever  he  occurs  in  early  Christian  art,  seems 
to  represent  the  enemy  of  mankind,  all  his  temp- 
tations, and  the  evil  desires  of  mankind  which 
combine  with  them.  The  images  of  the  Apo- 
calypse have  much  to  do  with  this,  of  course, 
and  the  dragon  appears  in  MSS.  of  that  book,  as 
io  a  Saxon  one  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  drapon-standards  of  cohorts,  on  the  con- 
verwion  of  Constantine,  had  the  Cross  or  mono- 
gram of  Chrijit  placed  above  the  serpentine 
image ;  the  name  of  the  standard-bearer  [Dra- 
CXJNAkius]  being  applied  in  after  times  to  bearers 
of  bano<>rs  in  Church  processions.  The  labarum 
is  rejiresented  as  planted  on  the  body  of  a  ser- 
|«ent,  in  a  medal  given  by  Aringhi  after  Baro- 
QiuA  (vol.  ii.  p.  705). 

The  fish  or  whale  of  Jonah  is  often  repre- 
s«Dte<l  in  the  catacombs  aa  a  sort  of  draconic 
Doodeacrijit   (see    Bottari    Ivi.   and   passim,    De 
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Ross:,  &c.),  perhaps  with  an  idea  of  carrying 
out  the  symbolism  of  our  Lord's  passing  under 
and  out  of  the  power  of  hell  and  of  death.  But 
the  idea  of  a  sea-monster  seems  always  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  The  idea  of  the  dragon  as  a 
winged  crocodile  or  lizard  may  have  been  derived 
from  remains  of  the  Sauri :  a  skeleton  of  some 
animal  of  that  family  is  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Jameson  as  having  been  exhibited  at  Aix  in  a 
fossil  state,  as  the  frame  of  a  dragon  which  had 
long  devastated  the  neighbourhood.  Prof.  Kings- 
ley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pterodac- 
tyles  of  the  lias  were  literally  flying  dragons  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  The  Griffin,  as  a  mi- 
nister of  God's  service,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
dragon  (see  s.  v.)  »  For  Daniel  and  the  Apocry- 
phal Dragon  or  Serpent  see  Bottari,  v.  1,  tav. 
xix.  and  woodcut. 


The  Gothic  imagination,  in  later  days,  revelled 
in  dragons ;  the  seven-headed  beast,  with  crowns 
and  nimbuses  on  all  his  heads  except  that' 
"  wounded  to  death "  (Rev.  xii.),  is  a  type  of 
such  art ;  see  Didron's  Outline,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  162, 
"  from  a  12th  century  Psalterium  cum  figuris," 
in  the  Bihliotheque  Royale.  In  Constantine's- 
Mosaic,  (Euseb.  de  Vila  Const,  lit.  iii.  c.  3 ;  see 
also  Didron,  Iconogr.  Chr^tienne,  vol.  i.,  art. 
Croix),  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  associated' 
with  the  Cross  as  the  conquered  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  serpent  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Lothaire,  and  in  the  missal  of  Charles 
the  Bald  (Essay  by  Mons.  G.  St.  Laurent,  in 
Didron's  Annates  Archeologiques,  vol.  xxv.  See 
Skki'KNT.)  dragons  are  mentioned  as  occupying- 
alternate  panels  of  bas-relief  with  doves,  drinking 
or  pecking  at  grapes,  on  a  font  from  the  ancient 
church  of  Godrecourt,  Revue  Arch^ulogifjue,  vol, 
i.  p.  129. 

(jori's  representation  {Thesaurus  Diptychorum 
v.  ii.)  of  the  ivory  binding  of  the  Codex  Laures- 
tauus  consists  in  part  of  our  Lord  trampling  oi> 


•  Bottari  refers  to  Bosio,  ck  Cruet,  vi.  o.  xi. ;  Ciamplnl, 
Vet.  JUrm.  t.  I.  c  xxl.  p.  191 ;  Gretwr,  de  Cruce,  t.  iU. 
lib.  L  c.  8& 
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the  lion  in  1  dragon,  while  the  serpent  is  carved 
also  near  Him.  [See  Skkpknt.]  For  the  doves 
ind  temj)tiii;4  serpent  on  the  liarberini  gem  see 
same  article,  and  Gori,  Th.  Dipfijch.  vol.  iii. 
p.  160.  [ii.  St.  J.  T.] 

DRAMAS,  Christian.  As  works  of  lite- 
rature, dramas  such  as  the  Xpiarhs  ir<i<rx<>>v 
ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  do  not  come 
within  tlie  scope  of  this  Dictionary.  Nor  have  we 
any  suflicient  evidence  that  sacred  dramas  were 
ever  acted  till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
which  forms  the  chronological  limit  of  its  archae- 
.  ology.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  to 
note  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  history 
prior  to  that   [loriod,   but  that   probably   those 

•  .which    soon    afterwards     became    very    popular 

•  were  not  entirely  novelties,  and,  as  the  present 

•  writer  has  noticed  elsewhere  {Diet,  of  t/w  Bible, 
■  s.  V.    Maiji),   that    names    and    descriptions    like 

those  which  liede  gives  of  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Belthasar  (^dc  Col  e(  tan.),  appear  to  imply  a  dra- 
I  matic  as  well  as  jiictorial   representation  of  the 
1  facts  of  the  Nativity.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DREAMS.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  at- 

•  tempt  to  foretel  the  future  by  the  interpretation 
of  ordinary  dreams  was  condemned  by  the  early 
Church  ;  rather  it  was  acknowledged  that  dreams 

-  might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  divine  revelation. 
But  some  of  the  old  heathen  practices  by  which 
men  sought  to  acquire  supernatural  knowledge 
in  dreams,  such  as  sleeping  in  an  idol's  temple 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  sacririce  (Virgil,  Aeneid 
vii.  88),  or  under  the  boughs  of  a  sacred  tree, 
were  distinctly  condemned.  Jerome  (m  loco) 
takes  Isaiah  Ixv.  4  to  refer  to  such  practices. 
There  was  no  impiety  (he  says)  which  Israel  in 
those  days  did  not  perpetrate,  "sitting  or  dwell- 
ing in  Kej)ulchres,  and  sleeping  in  the  shrines  of 
idols;  where  they  used  to  pass  the  night  (incu- 
bare)  on  skins  of  victims  laid  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  learn  the  future  by  dreams,  as  the 
heathen  do  in  certain  temples  even  unto  this  day" 

.  (Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlex.  xi.  172).      [C] 

DRESS.  This  article  relates  to  the  ordinary 
dress  of  Christians,  and  the  dress  of  the  clergy 
in  civil  life.  For  the  ministerial  dress,  see  Vest- 
ments. 

1.  Dress  of  Christians  (jeneralhj. — In  the  ear- 

:  liest  days  of  the  Church  Christians  probably  took 
little  thought  for  raiment ;  yet  even  in  the  first 

.  century  '*  gay  clothing"  was  found  in  Christian 
assemblies  (St.  .lames  ii.  2)  as  well  as  in  kings* 
palaces.  For  Christians  wore  the  ordinary  dress 
of  their  station  and  country  ;  neither  in  speech 
nor  in  manners  did  they  differ  from  other  men; 
whether  in  «ities  of  the  Greeks  or  cities  of  the 
barbarians  they  followed  the  customs  of  the  place 
in  dress  and  manner  of  litie  (h'pist.  ad  Dio<jnc'tum, 
C.5;  Tortulliau,  ^yWo/jf,  c.  42).  Here  and  there 
a  convert  ndupted  or  retaineil — as  Justin  did — the 
napless  cloak  (rpi^uy)  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  philosopli«-r,  and  especially  of  the  Cynic ; 
but  this  did  not  distiu'^ui.sh  him  iVom  the  hea- 
then, hut  tVom  those  who  made  no  profession  of 
philosophy  or  asceticism.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  those  converts  who  had  a  protessional 
dress — as  civil  and  military  olHciaU — continued 

(  to  wear  it  whenever  duty  required. 

But  if  the  Christian  was  not   ja  earlj  times 


distinguished  from  the  heathen  by  his  garb_ 
there  was  always  in  the  Church — as  there  could 
not  fail  to  be — a  strong  feeling  against  luxury, 
dis{)lay,  and  immodesty  in  apparel.  Clement  ot 
Alexandria,  who  represents  a  somewhat  ascetic 
tendency,  condemns  {Sironiata,  ii.  10,  p.  232  ff.) 
all  kinds  of  dye  for  that  which  is  but  the  cover- 
ing of  man's  shame,  all  gold  and  jewelry,  all 
over-nice  plaiting  ofthe  hair  or  decoration  of 
the  face  ;  he  seems  even  to  imply  that  there  i& 
DO  reason  why  men's  dress  should  differ  from 
that  of  women,  as  in  both  cases  it  seri'es  but  the 
same  purpose  of  covering  and  protecting  from 
the  cold.  He  will  none  of  cloth  of  gold  or  Indian 
silk,  the  product  of  a  poor  worm  turned  to  pur- 
poses of  pride ;  still  less  of  those  fine  materials 
which  display  what  they  seem  to  cover.  Let 
the  stuff's  which  Christians  wear  be  of  their 
natural  colour,  not  dyed  with  hues  tit  only  for  a 
Bacchic  procession.  It  is  permissible  to  weave 
stuffs  soft  and  pleasant  to  wear,  not  gaudy  so  as 
to  attract  the  gaze.  The  long  train  which 
sweeps  the  ground  and  impedes  the  step  is  an 
abomination  to  him,  as  also  the  short  immodest 
tunic  of  the  Laconian  damsel.  In  a  word,  he 
urges  simplicity  and  modesty  in  all  points. 

Clement's  invective  probably  implies  that 
luxury  in  dress  was  not  unknown  among  the 
faithful  in  his  time;  this  is  certainly  the  case 
with  that  of  Tertullian,  whose  denunciations  are 
expressly  addressed  to  Christians.  In  his  treatise 
on  women's  dress,  he  charges  on  the  "  sons  of 
God,"  who  lusted  after  the  daughters  of  men, 
the  invention  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  femi- 
nine beauty — the  gold  and  jewels,  the  brilliant 
dyes,  the  black  powder  with  which  the  eyelids 
were  tinged,  the  unguent  which  gave  colour  to 
the  cheek,  the  wash  which  changetl  the  hair  to 
the  fashionable  yellow,  the  towers  of  false  tresses 
piled  upon  the  head  and  neck  (/)c  Ciiltu  Femin- 
arnm,  i.  2,  6,  8 ;  ii.  5,  6,  7).  Why,  he  asks, 
should  Christian  women  clothe  themselves  in 
gold  and  jewels  and  gorgeous  dyes,  when  they 
never  displayed  their  charms  in  processions,  as 
the  heathen  did,  and  needed  not  to  pass  through 
the  streets  except  when  they  went  to  church 
or  to  visit  a  sick  brother — not  occasions  for 
gorgeous  apparel  (»6.  ii.  11)?  Why  should 
they  imitate  the  Apocalyj>tic  woman  that 
was  "arrayed  in  puri)le  and  scarlet  colour, 
and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls?"  {ih.  ii.  IJ).  He  does  not  object  to 
seemly  and  becoming  dress  (cult  us),  and  approves 
attention  to  the  hair  and  skin,  but  ho  inveighs 
against  such  decoration  (ornatus)  as  seems  in- 
tended to  attract  notice  (i6.  i.  4;  ii.  2).  The 
wrist  accustomed  to  a  bracelet  wouhl  hardly 
bear  a  chain,  the  leg  adorned  with  an  anklet 
would  scarcely  bear  the  fetter;  some  necks  wer* 
so  loaded  with  pearls  and  emeralds  as  hardly  to 
afford  room  for  the  headsman's  sword  (i '.  ii.  13). 
Virgins  ought  always  to  cover  their  faces  when 
they  had  occasion  to  go  abrojid  (/V  Virgin. 
]' eland,  passim). 

Nor  does  the  vehement  Afl-ican  spare  the  men; 
he  speaks  with  contempt  of  their  foolish  «»flbrM 
to  pleafe  the  other  sex  by  artistic  clipping  ot 
the  beard,  by  dressing  the  hair,  by  dyeing  whit* 
locks,  by  singeing  the  down  from  the  >kin,  even 
by  using  the  feminine  aids  of  paint  and  powder 
on  the  face  {De  Cuitu  Fenu  ii.  8).  To  the  8*mt 
eflfect  Cyprian  speaks  {Dt  ffabitu  Virginumf  c 
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12  ff.),  and  so  speaks  the  treatise  De  Bono  Pudi- 
citiae  (c.    12)  attributed  to  him. 

From  such  passages  it  is  evident  that  Chris- 
tians in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  both  men  and 
women,  followed  the  fashion  of  the  world,  though 
not  without  strong  remonstrance  from  those  who 
took  a  more  serious  view  of  their  Christian  call- 
ing. The  only  exception  probably  was  in  the 
case  of  some  decoration  which  implied,  or  was 
thought  to  imply,  participation  in  idolatry  (Tei-- 
tullian,  De  Idololatrid,  c.  18).  It  was  indeed  a 
part  of  the  torture  applied  to  Christians  to  com- 
pel them  to  put  on  garments  distinctly  indica- 
tive of  such  participation  (^Acts  of  Ferpetua  and 
Felicitas,  c.  18,  in  Kuinart,  p.  100,  ed,  2).  A 
series  of  passages  in  denunciation  of  luxury  in 
dress  might  be  produced  from  the  early  fathers  ; 
see,  for  instance,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  IV. 
p.  94,  ed.  1641 ;  Basil,  Reg.fusius  Tract.  Interrog. 
22  ;  ii.  366,  ed.  Bened. 

Some  canonical  deci-ees  on  the  subject  relate 
to  the  assumption  by  one  sex  of  the  dress  of  the 
other ;  since  for  women  to  wear  the  dress  ot 
men  was  sometimes  represented  as  meritorious 
asceticism.  Eustathius,  for  instance  (quoted  by 
Bingham,  xvi.  xi.  16)  taught  his  female  disciples 
to  cut  off  their  hair  and  to  assume  the  habit  of 
men.  But  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d.  370),  in 
canons  13  and  17,  condemns  both  these  practices 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  If  any  woman,  under 
pretence  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  change  her 
apparel,  and  instead  of  the  accustomed  habit  of 
women  take  that  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema." 
And,  ''  If  any  woman,  on  account  of  an  ascetic 
life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  has  given  her  as 
a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema, 
as  one  that  annuls  the  decree  of  subjection." 
These  decrees  are  manifestly  founded  upon  Deut. 
ixii.  5  and  1  Cor.  xi.  6  respectively.  Cyprian 
(£/).  2,  c.  1,  ad  Eucratiam)  and  Tertullian  (de 
Spectac.  c.  23),  with  other  writers  (see  Prynne's 
Hhiriomistix),  apply  the  Mosaic  prohibition  to 
the  interchange  of  clothing  by  men  and  women 
in  stage  plays,  which  they  condemn  for  this  rea- 
son among  many  others. 

Under  the  Prankish  emperors  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition (Deut.  xxii.  11)  of  wearing  a  garment  of 
woollen  and  linen  was  re-enacted  (Capitularium, 
Ti.  c.  46). 

The  civil  code  under  the  empire  attempted  to 
repress  luxury  by  specific  enactments  (Codex 
Justiniani,  lib.  xi.  tit.  8),  which  seem  however 
to  contemplate,  at  least  in  part,  the  preservation 
of  an  imperial  monopoly  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
imperial  insignia.  [Commkrce,  p.  409.]  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  gold 
or  edgings  (paragaudas)  of  silk  and  gold  thread 
for  male  attire,  except  in  the  imp«;rial  factories 
(gynaeciariis) ;  nor  was  any  male  to  wear  such 
decorations,  except  impenal  officials.  No  wof>llen 
Jfarments  were  to  be  dyed  so  as  to  imitate  the 
impirial  purj»le,  the  blood  of  the  sacred  murex. 
No  one  wa«  to  wear  imperial  insignia,  nor  to 
manufacture  privately  any  uilk  tunics  or  pallia. 
There  vfM  probably  a  demand  for  Hilk  and  cloth 
of  gold  for  male  attire,  when  so  strict  laws  were 
•vide  ajfainut  their  use. 

2.  Civil  DresB  of  the  Clerrfy. — It  in  certain  that 
'iurihtj  the  first  fire  Chrifitian  centtiries  the 
cUrgy  in  general  were  distinguished  from  the 
laity,  in  ordinary  life,  neither  by  the  form  nor 


the  colour  of  their  garments,  but  only  by  their 
sober  and  unobtrusive  style  (Thomassin,  I.  ii.  43). 
The  lacerna,  byrrus,  and  dalmatic  which  Cyprian 
took  off  before  his  martyrdom  (Acta  Prorons. 
c.  5)  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  citizen 
of  that  period.  So  far  were  the  clergy  commonly 
from  adopting  a  pecu.iar  dress  that  pope  Celes- 
tinus  (a.d.  428)  sharply  blamed  certain  Galilean 
bishops  who  had  chosen  to  make  themselves  con 
spicuous  by  a  dress  different  from  that  of  the 
laity  about  them  (Epist.  2,  in  Binius'  Concilia^ 
i.  901).  These  bishops,  it  appears,  had  been 
monks  before  they  were  promoted  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  retained  as  bishops  the  pallium  and 
girdle  of  the  monk,  instead  of  taking  the  tunic 
and  toga  of  the  superior  layman.  Yet  Con- 
stantinus  (  Vita  Germany  in  Surius,  iv.  360)  says 
that  bishop  Amator,  when  he  ordained  Germanus 
(t448),  afterwards  bishop  of  Auxerre,  put  upon 
him  "  habitum  religionis,"  an  expression  which 
in  all  probability  designates  the  monastic  dress ; 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  special  austerity  no 
doubt  wore  the  rough  dress  of  the  monk,  as  St. 
Martin  did  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  B.  Martini^ 
c.  10;  Dialogus  II.  c.  1),  but  the  very  fact  that 
this  costume  was  specially  noticed  shows  that  it 
was  not  the  common  attire  of  the  clergy. 

Nor  do  the  clergy  of  the  East,  more  than  those 
of  the  West,  seem  to  have  adopted  a  distinctive 
dress  in  early  times,  unless  they  were  members 
of  monastic  bodies,  or  remarkably  austere  in  life. 
If  Heraclas  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  19)  wore  the  gown 
of  the  philosopher,  this  distinguished  him  not 
from  the  laity  but  from  the  unphilosophical, 
whether  lay  or  clerical.  The  dress  of  the  bishops 
whom  Constantine  assembled  round  his  table 
(Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  i.  42)  seems  to  have  had 
no  distinctive  character  except  simplicity.  Sis- 
innius,  a  Novatian  bishop  (Socrates,  H.  E.  vi.  22), 
incurred  the  reproach  of  ostentation  by  wearing 
a  white  robe,  which  contrasted  with  the  more 
usual  sober  colour  of  episcopal* garments.  But 
there  are  indications  at  a  later  date  among  the 
orthodox,  that  a  somewhat  splendid  vesture  was 
thought  to  become  high  station  in  the  hierarchy. 
John  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  adopted  the  more  splendid  attire  suited 
to  his  position;  and  Gregory  iS'azianzen  declares 
that  his  own  simple  life  and  mean  dress  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  expulsion  from  Constan- 
tinople— implying  that  something  more  distin- 
guished was  looked  for. 

St.  Augustine  too  (Sermo  50,  De  Divcrsis), 
apparently  still  a  priest,  says  that  a  valuable 
byrrus  might  befit  a  bishop,  which  would  ))y  no 
means  suit  a  poor  man  like  Augustine.  That 
the  byrrus  was  the  common,  as  opposed  to  the 
ascetic,  dress  of  Christians,  is  shown  by  th(>  12th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d.  358),  in 
which  those  who  wore  the  ascetic  gown  (irfpi- 
/SoAaiov)  are  warned  not  to  despise  the  wearers 
of  the  byrrus.  Augustine  objects  only  to  wear- 
ing one  more  valuable  than  became  his  station. 

The  account  also  of  Eutiiymius  (Life,  by  Cyril, 
in  Surius,  Jan.  20)  saluting  Anastasius  as  Patri- 
arch, shows  that  a  dignitary  of  that  eminence 
was  generally  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  attire. 

We  conclude  then  generally  that  no  especial 
stylo  of  dress  was  jtrescriljed  for  the  clergy 
within  the  first  five  centuries,  but  that  during 
the   latter  part  of  that  period   it  was  usual  fui 
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monks  who  became  bishops  to  retain  their  mon-  ' 
fistic  trarh,  and  for  the  higher  dignitaries — especi- 
ally the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  connecte<l 
as   he  was  with   a  splendid  court — to  wear  such 
garments  as  befitted  a  person  of  rank. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (J/t'erarch.  Eccl. 
c.  6),  in  describing  the  ordination  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  probably  in  the  5th  century, 
says  not  a  word  of  any  change  of  dress,  though 
he  is  careful  to  mention  it  in  the  case  of  monks. 

In  the  6th  century  the  civil  dress  of  the  clergy 
c^'\me  to  diifer  from  that  of  the  laity,  mainly  be- 
cause the  latter  departed  from  the  ancient  type 
to  which  the  former  adhered  ;  for  the  clergy,  in 
the  empire  of  the  West,  retained  the  long  tunic 
and  toga  (or  pallium)  of  the  Romans,  while  the 
laity  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  short  tunic, 
trowsers,  and  cloak  of  the  "gens  bracata,"  the 
Teutonic  invaders.  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  of  dress  that  the  compila- 
tion of  canons  sanctioned  by  the  second  council 
of  Braga,  A.D.  572  (c.  66;  Bruns's  Canones,  ii.  56), 
especially  desired  the  clergy  to  wear  the  long 
dignified  tunic  (talarera  vestem).  Gregory  the 
Great  constantly  assumes  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinctive clerical  habit.  He  speaks,  for  instance 
{Epist.  iv.  22),  of  men  assuming  the  ecclesiastical 
habit  and  living  a  worldly  life.  And  John  the 
Deacon  ( Vita  Gregorii,  ii.  13)  directs  especial 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  Pontiff  him- 
self tolerated  no  ona  about  him  who  wore  the 
barbarian  dress  ;  every  one  in  his  household  wore 
the  garb  of  old  Rome  (trabeata  Latinitas),  then 
ahiiost  synonymous  with  the  clerical  habit. 

And  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
we  find  canons  forbidding  clerics  to  wear  the 
secular  dress.  They  are  not  to  wear  long  hair, 
nor  clothes  other  than  such  as  befit  "  religion  " 
{Cone.  Agathen.  c.  20);  nor  a  military  cloak,  nor 
arms  (C.  Matiscon.  c.  5);  nor  purple,  which 
rather  befits  the  great  ones  of  the  world  (C.  Nar- 
hon.  c.  1).  And  again,  in  the  8th  century,  priests 
and  deacons  are  desired  not  to  wear  the  laic 
sagum,  or  short  cloak,  but  the  Casula,  as  be- 
comes servants  of  God  [C.  German,  i.  A.D.  742. 
c.  7), —  where  the  expression  "ritu  servorum 
Dei"  probably  does  not  mean  "like  monks" 
(Marriott,  Vest.  Christ.  201,  n.  416) — and  gener- 
ally not  to  wear  ostentatious  clothes  (pompatico 
habitu)  or  arms  (Boniface,  Epist.  lO.")).  Yet 
about  the  same  time  pope  Zachary,  Avriting  to 
Pi]tin,  mayor  of  the  palace  (Cone.  Galline,  i.  563), 
desires  bishops  to  dress  according  to  their  dignity, 
and  parish  priests  (presbyteri  cardinales)  to  wear 
in  preaching  a  better  style  of  dress  than  that  of 
the  people  committed  to  them;  warning  them 
at  the  .same  time  that  not  the  dress  of  the  body 
but  the  state  of  the  soul  is  the  important  thing. 

Yet  even  in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  7th  coutury 
Bede  tells  us  (  I Vf-i  CndU'rti,  c.  16)  that  St.  Cuth- 
bert  wore  ordinary  clothes  (vcstinientis  com- 
munihus),'  neither  spleniiid  nor  dirty,  and  that 
after  his  example  the  monks  of  his  monastery 
continued  to  wear  garments  of  undyed  wool. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Kast,  in  respect  of 

clerical  dress,  wa.s  not  very  ditlerent  from   that 

in  the  West,  except  that  as  the  settlements  of 

the  barbarians  were  less  numerous,  the  distinc- 

•  —  ■        — 

•  This  may  mean,  however,  that  CiithlMTt  as  abbot  did 
not  assome  a  dreM  different  from  that  of  bid  monks. 


tion  between  layman  and  cleric  was  .ess  obvious, 
both  wearing  the  long  tunic.  A  law  of  Jus- 
tinian (A'cir.  123,  c.  44)  protected  monastic  dress 
from  profane  uses,  but  .says  nothing  of  any  other 
dress  peculiar  to  clerics.  The  council  in  Trullo, 
however,  A.D.  691,  expressly  enacted  (c.  27)  that 
no  one  on  the  roll  of  the  clergv  should  wear  an 
unprofessional  (avo'iKfiov)  dress,  whether  in  the 
city  or  on  a  journey,  but  should  use  the  robes 
{(TToXais)  prescribed  for  those  who  were  enj-oUed 
among  the  clergy,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation for  a  week.  From  this  point  the  differ- 
ence between  clerical  and  lay  dress  may  be  con- 
sidered established,  though  a  series  of  enactments 
throughout  the  middle  ages  shows  that  the 
clergy  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  assimilat- 
ing their  dress  to  that  of  the  laity. 

Pope  Zacharias  decrev^  (a.D.  743)  that  bishops^ 
priests,  and  deacons  should  not  use  secular  dress, 
but  only  the  sacerdotal  tunic;  and  that  wh«B 
they  walked  out,  whether  in  city  or  country — 
unless  on  a  long  journey — they  should  wear 
some  kind  of  upper  garment  or  wrapper  (operi- 
mentum).'' 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  in  the  vear  787, 
condemns  (c.  15)  bishops  and  clerics  who  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  richness  and  brilliant 
colours  of  their  dress.  So  Tarasius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (f^^S),  bade  his  clergv  ab- 
stain from  golden  girdles,  and  from  garments 
bright  with  silk  and  purple,  prescribing  girdles 
of  goats'  hair,  and  tunics  decent  but  not  gor- 
geous {Life,  c.  14,  in  Surius,  Feb.  25). 

The  council  of  Aix,  in  the  year  816  (c.  124), 
inveighs  against  personal  ornament  and  splendour 
of  dress  in  the  clergy,  and  exhorts  them  to  be 
neither  splendid  nor  slovenly.  It  seems  to  be 
presumed  that  the  proper /orm  of  the  clerical 
dress  was  well  known,  for  nothing  is  said  on  this 
point.  It  further  (c.  25)  forbids  secular  or 
canonical  clerks  to  wear  hoods  [CrcL'LLA],  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  monks.  A  somewhat 
later  council  (C.  Metens.  A.D.  888,  c.  6)  fi«rbidb 
the  clergy  to  wear  the  .short  coats  (cottos)  and 
mantles  (mantellos)  of  the  laity,  and  the  laity  to 
wear  the  copes  (cappa.s)  of  the  clergy.  Karly  in 
the  9th  century  also,  presbyters  were  enjoined 
to  wear  their  stoles  always,  as  an  indication  of 
their  priesthood  {Cone.  Mognnt.  A.D.  813,  c.  28; 
Capitularixiiny  lib.  v.  c.  146). 

We  may  conclude  then,  generally,  that  the 
clergy  wore  in  civil  life,  during  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  the  church,  the  long  tunic  which 
was  the  dre.ss  of  decent  citizens  at  the  time  <'f 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity.  This  was  at 
first  generally  white  [Alr],  afterwards  of  sober 
colours,  though  not  seldom — in  spite  of  canons — 
of  more  brilliant  hue.  To  this  was  added  in 
early  times  the  dignified  toga;  afterwar.ls  the 
cappa  [COPK;  Casila,  p.  294],  or  pluviale.  net 
then  appropriated  as  a  vesture  of  ministration 
onlv.  The  long  tunic,  under  whatever  name,  has 
continued  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy 
to  this  day,  wherever  they  have  worn  a  j>cculiar 
dress. 

Literature.  —  Bingham's   Antiquities^  vi.   It. 

>•  The  word  rather  sugftests  a  coTcrlnR  for  the  A«wl; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man  taking  a  long 
Journey  should  be  excuw^l  from  wearing  a  hcad-cf>vcrinft 
while  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  he  might  n<it  wish  U 
wear  a  cumbrous  cappa  or  casula  in  the  dimate  of  Italy 
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15  ff. ;  Mamachi,  Costumi  dei  Primitive  Cristiani 
(Rome,  1753,  54),  and  Origines,  lib.  iii.  c.  7 ; 
Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl.  Discip.  I.  ii.  43  ff. ; 
J,  Boileau,  Disquis.  Hominis  Sacri  vitam  commu- 
nem  mare  civili  traducentis ;  Heineccius,  De  Ha- 
hitu  Sacerdot.  [C] 

DROCTOVEUS,  abbot,  disciple  of  Germanus 
the  bishop ;  deposition  at  Paris,  March  10  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DROMIC.  In  the  Oriental  Church  churches 
of  the  basilican  form,  i.  e.  parallelograms,  with 
the  length  considerably  exceeding  the  breadth, 
aud  terminating  in  a  semicircular  apse,  were 
called  "dromic  "  (SpofxiKui),  from  the  similarity  of 
their  plan  to  that  of  a  Sp6fjios  or  "  stadium."  The 
notion  of  Leo  Allatius  (de  Templis  Graec.  Eecent. 
Ep.  ii.  §  3),  and  Suicer  (sub  voc.  vaos,  adopted 
by  Bingham ;  Origines,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  §  1)  that 
they  were  so  styled  from  having  "void  spaces 
for  deambulatoria"  within  their  roofs  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  flat  ceilings,  is  quite  unfounded. 
Theod.  Zygomalas  apiui  Suicer  correctly  derives 
the  name  "  dromic "  from  the  form,  the  length 
much  greater  than  the  breadth,  like  a  "  narthex  " 
or  wand :  SpofiiKtu  Bik^v  vdpOrjKos'  irau  Spofiikhv 
pdpOrf^  \4y€Tai.  Of  this  plan  was  the  original 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople :  eV  rf} 
fieyaKrj  fKKX.r\(Tict  ttjt  ayias  '2,o<pias  BpofiiKrj  rh 
irpoTfpov  oijar)  (Codin.  Orig.  Constantinopol.  72), 
and  that  of  St.  Anastasia  in  the  same  city :  6  Se 
vahs  rrjs  ayias  'Avaffraaias  iari  Spo/xiKos  (Con- 
stant, de  Admin.  Imp.  29).  Existing  examples  of 
dromic  churches  in  the  East  are  those  of  St.  De- 
metrius at  Thessalonica  (Texier,  Archit.  Byzant, 
137),  St.  Philip,  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Grand 
Monastery  at  Athens  (Couchaud,  pi.  2,  4),  and 
St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  built  by  Justi- 
nian. [E.  v.] 

DRUNKENNESS.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice  in  the  Roman  world  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  it  would  be  needless  to  speak. 
That  it  became  peculiarly  shameless  about  the 
very  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  we  infer  from 
Pliny's  observation  that  under  Tiberius  men  first 
began  to  drink  fasting,  jejuni  (bk.  xiv.  c.  xxviii.). 
The  neighbouring  I'aces  to  the  Roman  empire 
were  not  more  temperate  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves. To  the  east,  the  same  Pliny  records  that 
the  Parthians  were  great  drunkards.  Of  the 
Germans,  Tacitus  says  that  to  drink  through  a 
whole  day  and  night  was  considered  no  disgrace 
(De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  xxii.). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  here  into  the  denun- 
ciations of  drunkenness  contained  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  will  be  enough  to 
wy  that  St.  Paul  expressly  includes  "<lrunk- 
nrds  "  among  those  who  shall  not  "  inlij-rit  the 
kinj^'lom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  \'\.  10).  Early  Church 
writers  follow  the  same  line,  see  Clement  (xd  ('or. 
A'//,  i.  c.  30;  AiX)Ht.  ('oust.  ii.  c.  25;  v.  c.  10; 
vii.  c.  6;  and  particularly  viii.  c.  44.  The  Apo- 
ttd'vfiX  C'/nstitutvms  there  warn  against  giving 
f"  i'-f'  to  gluttons,  drunkards,  or  idlers,  as  not 
*''•.,'  fit  for  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c.  4).  Drunken 
hal<it.s  were  to  afford  a  |iresumj)tion  against  a 
j>erson  accuHed  before  the  Cliurch  Courts  (ih. 
e.  4ii).  The  oblations  of  <lrunkar(is  were  not  to 
received  (bk.  iv.  c.  d).  The  true  rule  ofChiis- 
ian    temperance    is  given    in  one   of   the   later 

MtitutiouH  (bk.  viii.  c.  44):  "Not  that  they 
ibouM  not  rlrink,  for  this  is  to  condemn  tnai 
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which  is  made  of  God  for  cheerfulness,  but  that 
they  should  not  drink  to  excess."  The  Aposto- 
lical Canons  in  like  manner  make  drunkenness  a 
ground  of  exclusion  from  communion  for  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers  or  singers, 
and  also  for  laymen  (c.  35,  otherwise  numbered 
41,  42,  or  42,  43). 

Still  the  vice  flourished,  as  may  be  seen  for 
instance  from  the  injunctions  of  Jerome  to  Nepo- 
tianus  "  never  to  smell  of  wine,"  since  "  wine- 
bibbing  priests  are  both  condemned  by  the 
apostle  and  forbidden  by  the  old  law  "  (Ep.  2)  ; 
or  to  Eustochium,  that  "  the  spouse  of  Christ 
should  flee  wine  as  poison."  In  some  countries 
drunkenness  was  even  made  an  accompaniment 
of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Church. 
Augustine  complains  (ad  Aur.  Ep.  22,  otherwise 
64)  that  in  Africa  "  revellings  and  drunkenness 
are  deemed  so  allowable  and  lawful  that  they 
take  place  even  in  honour  of  the  anost  blessed 
martyrs,"  even  in  the  cemeteries  [Cella  me- 
moriae], as  appears  from  the  sequel  to  the  pas- 
sage. And  so  rooted  does  he  consider  drunken 
habits  to  be  in  his  flock  that  he  advises  them 
to  be  dealt  with  gently,  rather  by  teaching 
than  by  command,  I'ather  by  warning  than  by 
menace. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  clerical  discipline 
m  respect  of  this  vice  seems  rather  to  have  been 
enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  through 
the  well-known  prohibition  to  clerics  to  enter 
taverns.  [Caupona.]  Except  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons,  the  first  distinct  Church  enact- 
ment against  drunkenness  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  1st  Council  of  Tours,  461.  "  If  any  one 
serving  God  in  whatever  clerical  office  shall 
not  abstain  fi'om  drunkenness  according  to  the 
order  of  his  estate,  let  a  fitting  punishment  be 
awarded  to  him  "  (c.  2).  In  Ivo  the  same  canon 
appears  in  an  altered  form  as  directed  especially 
against  clerical  tavern-keepers,  who  sold  wine  in 
their  churches,  so  that  where  nought  should  be 
heard  but  orisons  and  the  word  of  God  and  his 
praise,  there  revellings  anc^  drunkenness  are 
found.  Such  excesses  are  forbidden,  and  the 
offending  presbyter  is  ordered  to  be  deposed, 
offending  laymen  to  be  excommunicated  and 
expelled  (see  also  c.  3,  of  same).  No  doubt 
the  vice  was  highly  prevalent  in  France,  for 
a  few  years  later  we  find  the  Council  of 
Vannes  also  enacting  that  "  above  all  things 
should  drunkenness  be  avoided  by  clerics  .... 
therefore  we  decree  that  he  who  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  drunk,  as  the  order  suffers, 
shall  be  either  excluded  for  thirty  days  from 
communion  or  given  over  to  corporal  j)unishment" 
(c.  13).  The  same  canon  was  re-enacted  by  the 
Council  of  Agde  in  506  (c.  41).  S(  mewhat  later  in 
the  century,  the  Constitutions  of  king  Childebert, 
after  ordering  the  abolishing  of  certain  remains 
of  idolatry,  lament  the  sacrileges  committed, 
when  for  instance  all  night  long  men  sj)end  the 
time  in  drunkenness,  ecurrility,  and  singing, 
even  in  the  sacred  days  \)(  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
the  other  feasts;  and  enacts  for  i)enalty  100 
lashes  for  n  servile  person,  but  for  a  frceborti 
one  strict  imprisonirient  (districta  inclusio)  and 
penance,  that  at  least  by  bodily  tonneiifs  tliey 
may  be  reduced  to  sanity  of  mind.  In  the  East 
even,  at  tlie  Council  of  Constantinople  in  5.'!0, 
we  find  mention  of  a  letter  of  the  clergy  oi 
Apamea  against  one  bishop   Peter  (deposed  for 
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liere'^y)  who  used  to  make  druoX  persons  coming 
to  b  iptism  (see  Labbe'  and  Mausi^s  Councils,  vol. 
vii.  p.  1104). 

The  West,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  home  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  A 
ciinon  of  the  Council  of  Autun  (a.d.  670  or  there- 
abouts) enacted  that  no  priest  stutfed  with  food 
or  crapuh^us  with  wine  should  touch  the  sacrifice, 
or  presume  to  say  mass,  under  pain  of  losing  his 
dignity.  In  a  work  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  De  Rcmediis  Peccatorum  (end  of  7th 
century),  it  is  laid  down  that  a  bishop  or  other 
ordained  person  who  has  the  vice  of  habitual 
drunkenness  must  either  amend  himself  or  be 
deposed.  The  Council  of  Berk  ham  pstead,  in  the 
5th  year  of  Withraed  king  of  Kent  (a.d.  697), 
«nacts  that  if  a  priest  be  so  drunk  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  his  olfice,  his  ministry  shall  cease 
at  the  will  of  the  bishop  (c.  7).  Gildas  (De 
Foeiiiteniiu,  c.  7),  lays  down  that  if  any  one 
through  drunkenness  cannot  sing  the  psalms,  he 
is  to  be  excluded  from  communion.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  a  certain  "  Book  of  David,"  supposed, 
like  that  of  Gildas,  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Irish  Church,  make  some  curious  distinctions.  A 
priest  drunk  through  ignorance  is  to  be  subject  to 
13  days'  penance;  if  through  negligence,  to  40 
days ;  if  through  contempt  [of  discipline  ?],  to 
thrice  forty.  He  who  for  civility's  sake  (humani- 
tatis  causa)  compels  another  to  get  drunk  is  to 
do  penance  as  for  drunkenness.  But  he  who 
through  the  eflect  of  hatred  or  luxuriousness,  that 
he  may  shamefully  confound  or  mock  others,  com- 
pels them  to  get  drunk,  if  he  has  not  sufficiently 
repented,  is  to  do  penance  as  a  killer  of  souls 
(c.  1). 

Giegory  III.  (731-41)  in  his  Excerpts  from 
the  Fathers  and  the  Canons,  mentions  the  habi- 
tual drunkenness  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
as  being  a  ground  of  deposition,  if  he  do  not 
amend  himself  (c.  8).  An  epistle  of  Boniface  him- 
self to  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read 
at  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  A.D.  747,  bears  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
in  Britain  :  "  It  is  said  also  that  in  your  parishes 
drunkenness  is  a  too  common  evil,  so  that  not 
only  do  the  bishops  not  forbid  it,  but  themselves, 
drinking  too  much,  become  intoxicated,  and  com- 
pel (it hers  to  become  so,  otlering  them  larger 
beaktns."  And  the  Canons  of  the  Council  bear 
"  that  monks  and  clerics  should  not  follow  or 
desirt*  the  evil  of  drunkenness,"  but  should  avoid 
it  ;  "  nor  should  tliey  compel  others  to  drink 
immoderately."  If  they  have  no  infirmity,  they 
should  not  before  the  third  hour  of  the  day  in- 
dulge in  potations  after  the  manner  of  drunkards 
(c.  lil).  So  again  the  J'cnitcntial  of  archbishop 
Kgbert  repeats,  with  slight  variation  of  lan- 
guage, the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannes  as  to 
the  iutlicting  of  30  days*  excommunication  or 
corporal  puni.shment  on  the  cleric  proved  to 
have  been  drunk  (bk.  ii.  c.  0)  ;  increasing  the 
punishment  to  three  months  on  bread  and  water 
to  tlie  cleric  or  monk  who  is  given  to  druuken- 
ness  (c.  10).  And  the  canons  of  the  same 
on  "  the  remedies  for  sin,"  reckon  among 
capital  crimes  habitual  drunkenness  (c.  5),  and 
impose  three  years'  pen.mce  for  it  (c.  7), — such 
penance  being  appaieutiy  in  aildition  to  the  three 
months'  bread  au'l  water  above  referred  to.  A 
**  faithful  "  layman  making  another  drunk  must 
do  forty  days'  j)eDance  (c.  11).     A  definition  is 


given  of  drunkenness,  which  is  also  foand  else- 
where :  "  when  the  state  of  the  mind  is  chaiiged; 
an<l  the  tongue  falters,  and  the  eyes  are  troubled, 
and  there  is  dizzinesss  and  distension  of  the  belly 
followed  by  pains."  Clerics  guilty  of  such  ex- 
cess must  do  40  days*  penance  ;  a  rule  followed 
unintelligibly  by  the  enjoining  for  the  same 
oflfence  of  4  weeks'  penance  for  a  deacon  or  priest, 
5  for  a  bishop,  3  for  a  "  prelate  ;"  the  penance 
to  be  without  wine  or  flesh-meat  (c.  12). 

Drunkenness  must  have  been  widely  spread  over 
the  Continent  also  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
The  same  Boniface  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Zachariiis 
(a.d.  741-51),  complains,  among  other  scandals 
of  the  contemporary  Romish  Chuix;h,  of  its 
drunkard  deacons  ;  and  the  pope  in  reply  only  says 
that  he  does  not  allow  such  deacons  to  fulfil  sacred 
offices  or  touch  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  3rd 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Friuli  (A.D.  791)  is  severe 
against  drunkenness,  referring  to  the  passages  of 
the  subject  in  Titus  i.,  Rom.  xiii.,  Eph.  v.,  Luke  xxl. 
The  Capitulnries  of  Theodulf,  archbishop  of  Or- 
leans, to  his  clergy  (797)  enjoin  on  these  both 
to  abstain  themselves  from  drunkenness  and  to 
preach  to  their  flocks  that  they  should  likewise 
abstain  (i.  c.  13);  but  reckons  among  minor 
sins  the  intoxicating  others  for  the  sake  of 
mirth  (ii.).  The  26th  of  Charlemagne's  Church 
Cajjitularies  (810)  directs  in  like  manner  the 
elder  clergy  to  forbear  the  vice  themselves  and 
offer  to  the  younger  an  example  of  good  sobriety  ; 
the  first  capitulary  of  802  contains  repeated 
injunctions  against  drunkenness  among  monks 
(c.  17),  nuns  (c.  18),  and  canons  (c.  22);  the 
Council  of  Mayence  (812),  speaking  of  drunken- 
ness as  "  a  great  evil,  whence  all  vices  are  bred," 
directs  all  to  be  excommunicated  who  do  not 
avoid  it,  until  they  amend  their  ways  (c.  46) : 
the  2nd  Council  of  Rheims  (same  year)  declares 
that  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  God  should  not 
be  too  much  given  to  feastings(vinolentiis;  c.  18)  ; 
the  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  814  forbids  clerics 
"  nourishing  "  drunkenness  and  ordering  others 
to  become  intoxicated  (c.  14).  See  also  the  first 
capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  802,  c.  35 ;  a 
capitulary  of  803  (bk.  vii.  c.  218,  and  again  at 
greater  length,  c.  270)  repeating  at  the  close  the 
loth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannes,  but  extend- 
ing the  period  of  suspension  from  communion  to 
40  days;  the  Additio  Qtt<jrta  to  the  capitularies, 
c.  46;  the  3rd  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  81::, 
c.  48  ;  and  the  2nd  Council  of  Chartres  (sHD)e 
year),  c.  10. 

The  above  canons  and  rules  relate  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  clergy,  or  if  to 
the  faithful  generally,  only  in  respect  to  Church 
discipline.  In  the  Carlovingian  era,  however, 
civil  penalties  or  disjibilities  began  to  be  inflicted 
for  drunkenness.  In  a  capitulary  of  803,  added 
to  the  Salic  law,  it  is  enacted  that  no  one  while 
drunk  may  obtain  his  suit  in  the  mall  nor  give 
witness;  nor  shall  the  count  hold  a  plea  unless 
before  breaking  his  fast ;  nor  may  any  one  coin- 
|»ol  another  to  drink  (cc.  15,  16;  and  see  also 
General  Collection,  bk.  iii.  c.  38,  and  bk.  vi. 
232-3).  The  latter  injunction  is  thus  develoj)ed 
in  a  capitulary  of  81.3 :  "That  in  the  host  none 
do  prav  his  jH?er  or  any  other  man  to  drink.  And 
whoever  in  the  army  shall  have  been  found 
drunk,  shall  be  so  excommunicated  that  in  di  ink- 
ing he  use  only  water  till  he  know  himself  to 
have   acted   evilly"  (bk.   iii.  c.  72).     Another 
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capitulary,  relating  however  to  the  clergy,  enacts 
that  priests  who  against  the  canons  enter  taverns 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  minister  to  feastings  and 
dninkenness,  are  to  be  severely  coerced  (bk.  v. 
c.  325  ;  see  also  c.  162,  which  however  only  pro- 
nounces excommunication). 

The  data  for  the  above  statements  are  taken, 
except  in  the  first  few  centuries,  exclusively  from 
the  legal  records  of  the  Church,  or  those  of  a 
period  when  it  was  almost  identified  with  the 
state.  They  might  be  abundantly  illustrated 
from  contemporary  Avriters,  century  by  century. 
But  they  suffice  to  shew  that  the  vice  in  ques- 
tion was  never  absent  from  the  Church  nor  from 
its  clergy,  and  that  it  attained  enormous  pro- 
portions among  the  latter  in  our  own  islands, 
and  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  on  the  Con- 
tinent also.     (See  also  Caupo.)  [J.  M.  L.] 

DEUSUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Zosimus 
and  Theodorus ;  commemorated  Dec.  14  (^Mart. 
Eom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DUCKS.  It  is  quite  uncertain  why  this  bird 
is  represented  in  early  art,  but  it  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna, 
on  the  great  piers  at  the  east  end,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangolista  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  also  drawn  with  great  spirit  and 
evident  enjoyment  by  the  monk  Rabula,  who 
twice  indulges  in  an  archivolt  pattern  of  ducks 
and  eggs  (Assemani,  Catalog.  Bibl.  Med.  Taw. 
xviii.,  xix.) ;  besides  single  representations  of 
▼arious  species.  The  bird  may  have  been  do- 
mesticated in  monasteries,  &c.,  and  have  been  a 
favourite  subject  of  illumination  from  its  pretty 
colours.  It  occurs  in  the  Lombard  bas-reliefs 
at  Verona.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DUEL  {Dwllum).  The  notion  of  deciding  a 
matter  in  dispute,  after  ordinary  means  had 
failed,  by  a  single  combat  between  the  parties  or 
their  champicms,  came  into  the  empire  with  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  who  were  accustomed  to  settle 
by  arms  their  private  as  well  as  public  disputes. 

The  earliest  formal  recognition  of  the  judicial 
combat  as  an  institution  seems  to  be  in  the  laws  of 
the  Burgundians  (Canciani,  Leg.  Barbar.  iv.  25 ; 
A.D.  502),  which  provide  (tit.  45)  that  a  man 
who  declines  to  clear  himself  by  oath  is  not  to  be 
denied  his  right  of  challenge  to  combat.  After- 
wards the  duel  is  referred  to  in  many  barbarian 
codes,  as  Leges  Alemann.  tit.  44,  §  1 ;  Baiuar. 
tit.  2,  c.  2;  Longohard.  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  §39,  &c. 

It  was  only  under  the  formal  sanction  of  a 
court,  and  as  a  kind  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, that  such  combats  were  held  to  be  legal. 

The  further  develof»ment  of  the  system,  and 
the  canonical  prescrijds  relating  to  it,  belong  to 
the  Middle  Ages  (Selden,  The  Duello  or  Single 
Comfjut,  in  Works^  vol.  3;  Ducange,  s.  v.  Uuel- 
lum).  [C] 

DUIjA,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  ;  commemo- 
rated March  25  (Afart.  liom.  Vet.,  Iliercm.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usiiardij.  [W.  K.  G.] 

Dl'MB.  The  49th  (otherwise  56th)  of  the 
ApfMolical  C'innns  enacts  excommunication 
aeain.st  any  cleric  who  should  make  a  mock 
of  the  deaf,  duml*,  or  blind.  By  the  69th  (other- 
wiM  77th),  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind 
Were  excluded  from  the  epiKco|)ate,  not  ns  defiled, 
btit  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  hiudftred. 


Tlie  capacity  of  the  dumb  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments or  accept  a  penance  was  the  subject  of 
some  controversy.  A  whole  work  of  Fulgentius 
(Z>e  Baptismo  Aethiopis)  is  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  an  Ethiop 
catechumen  after  the  loss  of  his  voice,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  va- 
lidity as  that  of  an  infant.  This  view  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  Amongst  other  canonical  autho- 
rities, the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  en- 
acted that  a  person  suddenly  losing  his  voice 
might  be  baptized  or  accept  a  penance,  if  his 
previous  will  thereto  could  be  proved  by  the 
witness  of  others,  or  his  actual  will  by  his  nod 
(c.  12).  The  38th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of 
Aries  (452)  is  to  the  same  effect  as  regai'ds 
baptism. 

According  to  one  of  Ulpian's  Fragments  (t.  xx.) 
fhe  dumb  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  make  a 
testament,  the  reason  assigned  in  the  latter  case 
being  that  he  could  not  pronounce  the  "  words  of 
nuncupation  "  technically  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian,  A.D. 
531  (Code,  bk.  vi.  tit.  xxii.  1.  10)  deaf-mutes  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  a  will  or  codicil, 
constituting  a  donation  mortis  causa,  or  confer- 
ring a  freedom,  unless  the  infirmity  should  not  be 
congenital,  and  they  should  have  learned  to  write 
before  it  occurred,  in  which  case  they  could  exer- 
cise all  these  rights  by  writing  under  their  own 
hand.  The  dumb  were  in  all  cases  allowed  to  do 
so  by  such  writing.  It  was,  however,  held  by  the 
old  law  that  the  dumb,  as  well  as  the  deaf  and 
blind,  could  lawfully  contract  marriage,  and  be- 
come subject  to  dotal  obligations  (^Dig.  bk.  xxiii, 
tit.  iii.  1.  73).  Deaf-mutes  were  held  excused 
from  civil  honours,  but  not  from  civic  charges 
(ibid.  bk.  1.  tit.  ii.  1.  7).  But  the  dumb  might 
lawfully  decline  a  guardian-  or  curatorship 
(Code,  bk.  v.  t.  Ixvii. ;  Const,  of  Philip,  a.d. 
247).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DUODECIMA,  the  twelfth  hour,  or  ves- 
pers [Hours  of  Prayer].  "Duodecima,  quae 
dicitur  Vespera  "  (Regula  S.  Bened.  c.  34 ;  Mai*- 
tene,  De  Bit.  Monach.  i.  x.  6).  [C] 

DUREN,  COUNCILS  OF  (Duriense),  at 
Diiren,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  (i.)  a.d,  748,  under 
Pipin,  a  "  placitum,"  which  commanded  a  synod 
to  be  held,  for  restoration  of  churches,  and  for 
the  causes  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  (Labb.  vi.  1880);  (ii.)  A.D.  761,  a 
national  council  under  Pipin,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  called  by  Regino  a  "  synod "  (ib. 
1700);  (iii.)  A.D.  775,  under  Charlemagne  (ib. 
1821);  nothing  more  is  known  of  these  two 
assemblies  :  (iv.)  a.d.  779,  under  Charlemagne, 
of  bishops,  nobles,  and  abbats,  passed  24  Capitnla 
upon  discipline,  one  of  which  enforces  payment 
of  tithes  (.6.  1824-1826).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DURIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [DijiiEN, 
Couwciifl  or.] 

E 

EAGLE.  It  is  probably  an  instance  of  care- 
ful exclusion  of  all  Pagan  emblems  or  forms 
yhit-.h  had  been  actual  objects  of  idolatrijus  vorship, 
while  merely  Gentile  or  human  tokens  nod 
myths  were  freely  admitted,  that  the  form  of 
the  eagle  appears  so  rarely  in  Chribtian  orna- 
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mentation,  at  least  before  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion as  the  symbol  of  an  evangelist.  [Kvan- 
OELISTS.]  Aringhi  (vol.  ii.  p.  228,  c.  2)  speaks 
of  the  eagle  as  representing  the  Lord  Himself; 
and  this  is  paralleled  by  a  quotation  of  Mar- 
tigny's  from  a  sermon  of  St.  Ambrose,  where  he 
refers  to  I*s.  ciii.  ("Thy  youth  is  renewed  lilte 
the  eagle's")  as  foreshadowing  the  resurrection. 
Leblant (//jsc/-.  Chiiftiennes de  la  Gni'lf,  i.  147,  4r>), 
in  illustration  gives  a  ])alm  l>etween  two  eagles, 
and  liottari  a  ))late  of  a  domc<i  ceiling  in  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  I'riscilla,  where  two  eagles 
standing  on  globes  form  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion, it  refers  evidently  to  some  buried  general 
or  legionary  officer  (vol.  iii.  tav.  160).  Tri- 
unophal  chariots  fill  two  of  the  side  spaces,  but 
they  and  the  eagles  can  hardly  be  considered 
Christian  emblems,  though  used  by  Christians. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EBRULFUS,  abbot  and  confessor  ;  comme- 
morated Dec.  29  (Mart  Usuardi).       [W.  F.  G.] 

EARS,  TOUCHING  OF.  1.  /"n  BapHsm. 
As  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  men's 
hearts  are  opened  to  receive  the  wondrous  things 
of  God's  law,  so  there  was  a  symbolic  opening  of 
the  ears  in  the  baptismal  ceremony  (Ambrose, 
De  3fi/steriis,  c.  1;  Pseudo-Ambrosius,  Ve  Sacra- 
mentis,  i.  1;  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Sermo  52;  see 
also  the  ancient  Expositio  Evamjeliornm  in 
aurium  apertioiie  in  Martene,  I)e  Rit.  Ant.^ 
I.  i.  12).  Thus  in  Magnus's  directions  for  the 
preliminaries  of  baptism  (Martene,  u.s.  art.  17), 
drav/n  up  by  command  of  Charles  the  Great,  we 
read,  after  the  instruction  in  the  Creed :  "  tan- 
guntur  aures  et  nares  de  sputo,  et  dicitur 
Ejfata  [Ephphatha],  id  est,  aperire,"  in  order 
that  the  ears  may  listen  to  the  wholesome  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  and  reject  the  sophistic 
pleadings  of  the  devil.  Similarly  in  the  ancient 
baptismal  Ordhies  of  Gemblours  and  of  Rheims 
(i6.  art.  18). 

2.  In  Holy  Communion,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  touch  the  organs  of  sense  (aladi]- 
Ti]pia)  with  the  moisture  let't  on  the  lips  after 
receiving  the  cup  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech. 
Myst.  V.  22 ;  see  Communion,  Holy,  p.  413). 

[C] 

EARTHQUAKE.  The  great  earthquake 
which  bofel  Constantinople  in  the  year  758  is 
commemorated  Oct.  26  (^Cal.  Byzant.)  [C] 

EAST,  Prayer  Towards.  Praying  towards 
the  Kast,  as  the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
source  of  light,  a  natural  symbolism  common  to 
nearly  all  religions,  was  adopted  by  the  Christian 
church  from  its  commencement,  in  accordance 
with  the  very  wise  rule  which  accepted  all  that 
was  good  and  pure  in  the  religious  systems  it 
came  to  sup|)lant,  breathing  into  the  old  cere- 
monies a  now  and  higher  life.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
among  Christians  is  that  of  Tortullian,  c.  205 
{Apohj.  c.  xvi. ;  cant.  Valentin,  c.  iii.),  who  refers 
to  the  suspicions  entertaiuod  by  the  ht-athen  that 
Christians  were  sun  worshippers  "  because  they 
were  well  known  to  turn  to  the  East  in  }>raver," 
being  "lovers  of  the  railiant  P^;uit,  that  figure 
of  Christ."  The  Apostolual  Constitntions  also 
direct  that  the  whole  congregation  '*  rise  up  with 
ooe  consent,  and  looking  to  the  east,  pray  to  God 


eastward  "  (lib.  ii.  §  vii.  c.  57).  The  same  rule 
is  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromata^ 
vii.  7),  who  says  that  "prayers  are  made  looking 
towards  the  sunrise  in  the  e:ist."  Basil,  c.  374, 
testifies  to  the  universality  of  the  custom 
(De.  Sp.  Sanct.  c.  27),  and  Augustine  speaks 
of  it  as  a  general  usage  {De  Serm.  in  Monte,  lib. 
ii.  c.  5).  To  take  one  later  instance  out  of 
many,  Joannes  Moschus,  c.  600,  records  an  anec- 
dote of  a  certain  abbot  Zacchaeus  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  when  praying,  "turned  to  the  east  and 
remained  about  two  hours,  without  speaking, 
his  arms  stretched  out  to  heaven  "  (Prat.  Spirit. 
§  102).  The  chapter  of  Joannes  Damascenus  (De 
Orthodox.  Fid.  iv.  13)  "concerning  worshipping 
to  the  east,"  proves  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom. 

The  true  reason  for  this  custom  is  doubtless 
that  already  alluded  to,  that,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Clemens  Alex.,  "the  east  is  the  image 
of  the  day  of  birth.  For  as  the  light  which 
there  first  shone  out  of  darkness  waxes  brighter, 
so,  like  the  sun,  the  day  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth  has  dawned  on  those  immersed  in  dark- 
ness "  (Clem.  Ale.x.  u.s.)  In  close  connection 
with  this  is  the  reference  to  Christ  as  the  "  Day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  the  avaTo\-f],  the  "  Light  of 
the  VV'orld,"  which  the  early  writers  delight  to 
recognise  (Chrys.  Homil.  in  Zach.  vi.  12).  Other 
reasons  for,  or  more  properly  speaking,  deduc- 
tions from  the  practice,  are  given  by  other 
writers,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  beautiful 
of  which  is  that  in  praying  to  the  east  the  soul 
is  seeking  and  sighing  for  its  old  home  in 
Paradise,  to  which  it  hopes  to  be  restored  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam  (Basil  Dc  Sp.  Sanct.  u.s.. 
Const.  Apost.,  U.S. ;  Greg.  Nyss.  Homil.  V.  de 
Orat.  Domin. ;  Chrys.  ad  Daniel,  vi.  10  ;  Gregen- 
tius  Dispittat.  cum  Herb.  Jwl.  p.  217).  Another 
cause  assigned  is  that  Christ  when  on  the  cross 
looked  towards  the  west,  so  that  in  ])raying  to 
the  east  we  are  looking  towards  Him  (Joan. 
Damasc.  u.  s.,  Cassiod.  ad  Fs.  Ixvii.),  and  that  as 
He  appeared  in  the  east,  and  thence  ascended 
into  heaven,  so  He  will  there  appear  again  at  the 
last  day,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  being 
like  "  the  lightning  that  cometh  out  of  the  east 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  west  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  27), 
so  that  in  prayer  Christians  are  looking  tV>r  their 
Lord's  return  (Hilar,  in  J's.  Ixvii.).  We  learn 
from  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  others  that  the 
Catechumen  at  Baptism  turned  from  the  west, 
the  place  of  darkness,  to  the  east,  the  home 
of  light,  and  to  the  site  of  Paradise  which  by  that 
sacrament  was  reopened  to  him  (Cyril  Catech. 
xix.  9 ;  Hieron.  in  Amos.  vl.  14 ;  Ambros.  De 
Initiat.  c.  2;  Lactant.  lib.  ii.  c.  10;  Pseudo 
Justin.  Quest,  ad  Orthodor.  118).  (Bona  J)c  Divin. 
Psalinod.  c.  vi.  §  2 ;  Bingham  Orig.  xi.  7.  4 ; 
xiii.  8.  15.)  [L  v.] 

EASTER-EVE.    [Easter,  Ceremonies  of.] 

EASTER.  The  Teutonic  name  of  the  church 
fe.ast  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  (A.-S.  eastre. 
Germ,  ostern).  Bede  (De  Temp.  Hat.  c.  xv.  De 
mensibus  Anglorum),  gives  as  the  name  of  the 
fourth  month,  answering  nearly  to  April,  Eostur- 
mouath,  and  adds:  "  Eostur-monath,  qui  nunc 
Paschalis  mensis  interpretatur,  quondam  a  I)eA 
illorum  quae  Eostre  vocabatur,  et  cui  in  illo 
festa  celebrabant,  nomen  habuit :  a  cujus  nomine 
nunc   Paschale    tempua    cognominant,   cooauato 
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antjqiiae   observationis   vocabulo    gaudia    novae 
6oleQDitatis  vocantes." 

The  name  of  the  festival  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages (Ital.  Fasqua,  Fr.  Pdques),  like  the  Latin 
Fascha,  takes  us  back  at  once  to  the  historic 
origin  of  the  festival  in  the  passover.  In  N.  T. 
Th  ird(rxa,  though  in  A.  V.  once  (Acts  xii.  4) 
translated  "  Easter,"  refers  either  to  the  Jews' 
passover,  or  (1  Cor,  v.  7)  to  our  Lord  as  its  anti- 
tvpe.  The  word  -jracrxa  represents  the  Hebrew 
ribs.  See  Ex.  xii.  Thus  the  history  of  Easter 
of  necessity  starts  from  the  passover. 

The  passover  was  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  originally  called  Abib  (Ex.  xiii.  4),  after- 
wards Nisan  (Xeh.  ii.  1  ;  Esth.  iii.  7),  which 
month  was  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
On  the  16th  Nisan,  a  sheaf  (or  rather  handful) 
of  the  new  barley  was  presented  before  the  Lord, 
as  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  x.  v.). 

The  above  observance  led,  as  a  most  important 
consequence,  to  the  fixity  of  the  seasons  (con- 
sidei'ed  in  the  average)  in  the  Jewish  year.  It 
may  be  taken  as  established  that  the  Jewish 
year  was  luni-solar,  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
which  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  consisted 
by  turns  of  twenty-nine  days  and  of  thirty,  with 
'an  occasional  I3th  intercalary  month,  by  which 
a  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  length  of 
the  solar  year :  and  for  the  proper  time  of  inter- 
calating this  month,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
consider,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  month  Xisan,  whether  the  barley  would  be 
sufficiently  ripe  in  sixteen  days  for  the  observance 
of  the  rite  of  the  firstfruits,  and  if  not,  to  inter- 
calate a  month,  and  thus  postpone  the  ceremony. 
In  this  way,  the  seasons  would  continually  be 
brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

Having  regard  to  the  astronomical  element  in 
later  controversies,  we  now  offer  some  further 
account  of  the  astronomical  data  affecting  the 
passover. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  passover  to  the  moon. 
The   night    following   the    14th    Nisan   was   no 
doubt  intended  to  be  and  usually  was  that   of 
the  full  moon.     We  hear  indeed  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  passover,  not  of  the  full  moon,  but 
of  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  and   in  the  early  \ 
church  controversies  as  well   as  in   the  modern  ' 
rulf;  settled  by  Clavius,  everything  still  depends  : 
technically  upon  the  "  14th  day  of  the  moon."  | 
But  Philo  tells  us  (  Vit.  Mosis,  iii.  686)  that  the 
passover  is  celebrated,  fxfWoi/ros  rov  afXrft'iaKov 
kOkKov  yivfadai  ■K\r}<Ti<paovs,  and  again  (de  Sept.  i 
et  Feat.  1191),  that   it   was   so   fixed  that  there, 
might  be  no   darkuf«s   on  that  day ;  and  again,  | 
"That  not  only  by  day  but  also  by  night,  the 
world  may  be  full  of  all-be;iuteous  light,  inas-  j 
much  AS  sun  and  moon  on  that  day  succeed  each  I 
otht-T    with    no   interval   of  darkness   between."  ; 
This  lant  statement  is  extremely  significant,  and 
togetlwT   with   the    lunar   date,   the   14th,  very 
clearly  marks  the  pf)int  of  time.     The  first  day 
of  the  moon  means,  in  pre-astronomical    times, 
not  the  day  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
nio*>n,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the 
new  moon  first  ht-.rojnen  visihle  as  a  thin  Btre;ik 
of  light  to  the  left  of  the  sun,  just  after  sunset. 
This  i»  }K»sftible  in  a  fine  climate,  some  eight«'en 
hours  after  ckc 'urtction:  if  less  time  had  elaps<r(l, 
the  ^r^t  vi^ib'.•  plia.se  would  he  on  the  next  day, 
Kow  aa  average  synodic  period  of  the  moon,  or 


lanation,  is  29  d.  12  h.  44  m,,  and  therefore  the 
average  interval  between  conjunction  and  full 
moon  is  14  d.  18  h.  22  m.  Taking  the  average 
length  of  phase  and  of  interval,  we  should  be 
brought  for  full  moon  to  sunrise  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  moon  (inclusive),  which  would  make 
the  night  succeeding  the  14th  day  (inclusive) 
the  night  of  full  moon.  Since  the  half-lunation 
may  be  prolonged  or  shortened  in  rare  cases 
about  twenty  hours,  and  the  length  of  phase  is 
also  variable,  some  exceptions  must  be  allowed 
for,  but  the  general  correctness  of  the  rule  is 
apparent,  and  also  that  the  night  of  the  14th 
will  more  frequently  precede  the  full  moon  than 
follow  it ;  in  other  words,  the  moon  would  rise 
a  little  before  sunset,  instead  of  rising,  as  it 
might  do  in  the  contrary  case  (a  day  later),  nearly 
an  hour  after  sunset.  Thus  Philo's  statement 
that  there  was  no  interval  of  darkness,  a  fact  of 
a  nature  to  catch  the  attention,  and  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  by  calculating  the  time  of  full  moon  from 
the  astronomical  tables,  we  may  assign  the  15th 
Nisan  with  certainty  in  many  cases,  and  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  in  others.  In  some 
cases  where  it  appears  difficult  to  decide  between 
two  successive  days,  an  examination  of  the  time 
of  the  preceding  new  moon  will  help,  though  it 
will  not  always  suffice,  to  remoA'e  the  doubt. 

2.  We  have  next  to  notice  the  relation  of  the 
passover  to  the  sun.  This  relation  is  apparent 
from  the  regulations  as  to  the  firstfruits  on 
16th  Kisan.  The  season  of  the  year  depends  on 
the  equinox,  and  the  general  statement  is  that 
barley  ears  can  be  procured  in  a  fitting  state  at 
or  soon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  But  this 
relation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  Jose- 
phus  writes  (Ant.  iii.  x.  5) :  "  In  the  month  of 
Xanthicus,  which  is  by  us  called  Kisan,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  our  year,  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  lunar  month,  when  the  sun  is  in  Aries  .... 
the  law  ordained  that  we  should  in  every  year 
slay  that  sacrifice  ....  callgd  the  passover." 
And  Philo  (Vda  Mos.  iii.):  "Tt/»'  opxV  t^s 
capivris  Icrri/jLepias  irpcorov  auaypd(p€i  /jltjuu 
MuvariS  iy  rais  tu}v  iviavTwv  wepioSois." 

The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year  was  then 
(as  the  best  authorities  hold),  that  month  which 
contained  the  vernal  equinox,  although  the 
beginning  of  the  month  might  precede  it.  The 
Jews  apparently  had  no  rule  about  not  keepmg 
the  passover  before  the  equinox  ;  at  least  if  we 
may  believe  Epiphanius  (Hneres.  Ixx.  11),  and  a 
definite  instance  given  by  St,  Ambrose,  a,d.  387, 
of  the  Jewish  passover  on  Mar.  20  {Ad  Aemil. 
Episc.  83).  Moreover  it  is  stated  that  the  ante- 
rior limit  of  the  Latins  for  the  14th  of  the  moon, 
viz.  Mar,  18,  was  derived  from  th(^  Jews. 

In  after  times,  probably  from  the  time  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  247-264,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  sharj>est  points  of  controversy: 
'6ti  ^r)  6,\Kor(  ^  /xtra  tt]v  iapivr]v  l(rr\fx(piav 
TrpofT-fjKd  Udax"-  (opr^y  iirntKuv  (Eus,  //,  E. 
vii.  15). 

Although,  however,  the  time  of  the  equinox 
became  a  point  of  critical  discussion  in  af"ter 
times,  there  was  so  little  general  knowledge  of 
its  true  position,  that  very  strange  mistakes 
were  made  respecting  it.  The  correct  knowledge 
of  the  ejjuinox  was  in  fact  nearly  confined  to  the 
Alexandiiau  astrououn-rs,  and  there  are  several 
miitapprtihcnsions     which    still    prevail,    as,    foi 
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instance,  that    it    wan   originally    on    the    25th  I 
March,    which    was    true    indeed    of  the    mean 
vernal   ecjuinox,  but   never  of  the    true    vernal 
equinox.     This  misconception  is  probably  due  to  \ 
the   fact  that   the  'ioth  of  March  was  marked  as  ', 
the  vernal    equinox    in    the    calendar    of  Julius 
Caesar,   accordin;?    to    the    testimony   of  Varro,  j 
Plinv,    and    Columella.      We    have    thought    it  i 
worth  while  to  calculate,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article,   and    now  to    state,  the    ])rincipal    posi-  , 
tions    of  the    vernal  equinox    (true)   since   the 
Julian  era. 

Dates  of  {true)  Ver7ial  Equinox  for  the  Meridian 
of  Alexandria. 

B.C.  45.     Mar.  23  (dvll)  i>  S^"  A.M. 

lUnRe  from  Leap-year  to  l/«ap-year. 
Earlier  Limit.  B.C.  46.  Mar.  23  (civil)  4^  34"  KM. 
Later  Limit.      B.C.  42.  Mar.  23.  lO"*  1»  P.M. 

A.D.  29.     Mar.  22.  9»»  IS™  P.M. 

Range  from  Leap-year  to  Leap-year. 
Earlier  Limit.  A.D.  28.  Mur.  22.  3>>  29»  P.M. 
Later  Limit.      A.D.  31.  Mar.  23  (civil)  8»>  SS"  A.M. 

A.D.  325.  Mar.  20.  2>»  iT-n  P.M. 

Ilange  from  Leap-year  to  Leap-year. 
Earlier  Limit.  A.D.  324.  Mar.  20  (civil)  B^  28"  a.m. 
Later  Limit.      A.D.  327.  Mar.  21  (civil)  1>»  54"  am. 

Clavius,  misled  by  the  tables  which  he  used 
(^Tabulae  Xicolai  Copernici,  sire  Prutenicae)  placed 
the  Vernal  Equinox  at  the  Nicene  Council,  A.D. 
325,  or  March  21st,  6^  P.M.  nearly  28  hours 
too  late  (Op.  torn.  v.  p.  72).  The  20th  and  21st 
are  the  very  days  to  which  the  equinox  was 
brought  back  at  the  Gi'egorian  correction  of  1582, 
wher.  it  stood  at  Mar.  11th  (civil)  2'»  lO"  A.M., 
the  earlier  limit  being  Mar.  10th,  2''  32"  P.M., 
and  the  later  Mar.  11th  (civil)  8''  a.m. 

The  connection  of  the  passover  with  Easter  is 
through  that  particular  passover  at  which  our 
Lord  suffered,  but  so  few  are  the  chronological 
details  in  the  gospels,  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  fix 
with  absolute  certainty  either  the  year  or  the 
day  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  month 
on  which  our  Lord  suflered.  The  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

The  points  which  are  beyond  doubt  are  these  : 

I.  Our  Lord's  death  took  place  under  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Pontius  I'ilate  :  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  limits  A.D.  28  and  A.D.  33  inclusive. 

IL   It  took  place  at  the  passover. 

HI.  All  the  gospels  agree  that  it  took  place 
on  the  irapaaKfu^,  that  is,  on  a  Friday.  In  St. 
John  (xix.  14),  the  irapaaKfv^  too  irdaxa  pro- 
bably means  (like  irpo(Toi^ia<ria  in  the  Chronicon 
Pasduile  i.  15)  the  day  before  the  15th  Nisan, 
which  was  in  a  double  sense  that  year  a  Sabbath 
(John  xix.  31),  but  the  word  was  in  common  u.»;e 
to  designate  the  eve  before  the  Sabbath,  and 
eame  afterwards  to  mean  simply  "Friday." 

Astronomy,  while  furnishing  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  this  important  tiubject,  is  not  competent 
to  decide  absolutely,  either  tor  the  jvirticular 
year,  or  l>et\veea  the  advoaites  of  the  14th  and 
of  the  15th  Nisan. 

Tiie  hi.^tory  of  the  paschal  observance  in  the 
apo.stolic  and  early  post-apostolic  times  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  has  been  very  variously 
represented.  There  is  no  eviiience  in  the  New 
Tcbtainent  that  it  existed  at  first  as  an  institu- 
jUon.     The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  is  no 


doubt  right  when  he  says  (v.  22):  "The  Saviour 
and  His  aj)0stles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to 
keep  this  feast  ....  The  apostles  had  no  thought 
of  apjtointing  festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a 
life  of  blamelessness  and  piety.     And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  feast  of  Easter  has  been  introduced 
into   the  Church    from   some  old   usage,  just  as 
many  other  cu.stoms  have  been  established."     It 
appears  (from  Acts  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  6,  1^?)  that  the 
Jewish   Christians  and   even   St.    Paul   still    ob- 
served the  Jewish   feasts,  and   there   can  be  no 
doubt    that    the    memory    of  the    Lord's   death 
would  be  with   them   the   main  thought  of  the 
passover-night,   and  would   gradually   supei-sede 
for   them  all  other  associations.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  passover  meal  had  no  place  amongst  the 
habits  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  and 
their  anniversary   naturally    attached    itself   to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  observed 
both  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  as  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.    When 
the  time  of  the  passover  came  round,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  seemed  to  be  the  actual  day  of 
the  resurrection,  and   this  day,   taken   together 
with  the  preceding  Friday,  as  the   day  of  the 
crucifixion,  seemed  the  proper  representations  of 
the  great  act  of  our  redemption.     Amongst  the 
Gentile  Christians  these  institutions,  with  theii 
accompanying  rules  of  fasting,  &c.,  were  appa- 
rently A'ery  gradually  developed,  and  the  contlict 
between  the  two  usages  was  slow   in   coining. 
When  it  came,  we  find  the  cardinal  }>oint  to  be 
the  T-qpilv  (with  the  Asiatic  Christian.s),  or  the 
fx^   rripelv   (with    the    Westerns),    the    14th    of 
the  moon  (Nisan),  and   afterwards  along  with 
this,  and  connected  with   it,  the   correct  deter- 
mination of  the  14th  of  the  moon.     The  point 
insisted  on  most   emphatically   by    the   Alexan- 
drians (whom  the  Westerns  followed),  was,  that 
it  must  not  precede  the  equinox. 

When  the  Western  view  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  church,  those  who  obstinately  persevered 
in  the  Asiatic  custom,  and  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  were  called  Quartodecimans,  and  it  ii 
usual  and  convenient  to  give  the  same  name  by 
anticipation  to  those  who  observed  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  in  the  earlier  controversy. 

The  chief  information  we  have  is  derived  from 
Eusebius,  from  several  jwssages  of  Epii>hanius, 
treating  in  his  work  on  all  heresies  of  certain 
Quartodeciman  sects,  and  from  several  fragments 
l)reserved  in  the  ChronicoJi  J'asch.ile,  a  work  of 
about  630  A.D. 

The  following  conclusions  of  Bucherius  from  a 
passage  in  Epiphanius  (Hacr.  Ixx.),  will  express 
the  probable  course  of  events.  "  From  this  1 
gather  three  things:  First,  that  so  long  at  least 
a-s  the  first  fit'teen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  (those  of 
Jewish  descent)  continued,  the  pa.scha  was  cele- 
brated everywhere  by  all  Christians,  or  by  a 
great  majority  of  them,  according  to  tiie  lunar 
computation  and  method  of  the  Jews.  But  they 
continued  until  the  year  l.'>6  A.D.,  or  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when  Mark 
w;i5  first  taken  from  the  Gentiles  to  be  bishop. 
(Euseb.  V.  xii.)  Secondly,  that  then  bo>:;n  a 
time  of  dis^nsion,  as  Epiphanius  a  little  before 
more  plainly  testifies  (see  below).  Thirdly,  that 
a  more  general  method  then  came  in,  whether 
the  eighty-four  years  cycle,  or  the  octaeteria 
(amended),  otherwise  that  repi.nch  was  un- 
meaning which  the  Audiani  launched  agaia:>t  tL« 
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orthodox  —  that  they  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  custom,"  &c.  We  subjoin  the  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

"  For  even  from  the  earliest  times  various 
controversies  and  dissensions  were  in  the  church 
concerning  this  solemnity,  which  used  yearly  to 
bring  laughter  and  moclvery.  For  some,  in  a 
certain  ardour  of  contention,  began  it  before  the 
week,  some  after  the  week,  some  at  the  begin- 
ning, some  in  the  middle,  some  at  the  end.  To 
say  in  a  word,  there  was  a  wonderful  and  la- 
borious confusion.  Kor  is  it  unknown  to 
learned  men,  how  often,  at  the  various  times 
of  this  feast,  there  have  arisen  from  the  ob- 
servance of  a  different  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
tumults  and  contentions,  especially  in  the  time 
of  Polycarp  and  Victor,  when  the  Elasterns  and 
Westerns  would  receive  no  mutual  letters  of 
peace.  Which  also  happened  in  other  times,  as 
in  that  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Crescentius,  how  they  wrote  against  each  other 
and  bitterly  fought.  Which  disputes  began  to 
be  agitated  from  the  very  times  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christ  from  the  circumci- 
sion and  fi-om  the  sect  of  the  Jews,  even  to  our  own 
times,  on  which  account  those  who  had  gathered 
from  all  sides  to  the  Nicene  council,  the  matter 
having  been  accurately  known,  with  common 
agreement  from  all,  and  with  fitting  computation 
and  calculation  of  times,  order  it  to  be  kept." 

Eusebius  {H.  E.  v.  24)  gives  in  a  letter  of 
Irenaeus  the  following  account,  relating  to  the 
events  about  a.d.  160  • 

"  When  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Anicetus,  and  they  had  also  some 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  other 
points,  they  immediately  came  to  a  peaceable 
understanding  respecting  this  one,  for  they  had 
no  love  for  mutual  disputes.  For  neither  could 
Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  observe  (/z^ 
TTj^eti/,  i.e.  the  14th  Nisan)  inasmuch  as  he  had 
always  observed  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  other  apostles  with  whom  he  had 
associated  ;  nor  could  Polycarp  persuade  Anicetus 
to  observe  (TTjpeli/)  for  he  said  that  he  ought  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  before  him." 
Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  in 
these  words  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
which  was  Trjpelv,  whilst  that  of  the  Western 
was  u^  rT]p(1v.  That  we  ought  to  supply  after 
Tr\pf'iv,  the  14th  Nisan,  we  learn  from  c.  23 
(reterriug  to  about  A.D.  190). 

"  There  wa.s  a  considerable  discussion  raised 
about  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  observance  of  the  paschal 
•ea.v.n.  The  churches  of  all  Asia,  guided  by 
anci»;nt  tradition,  thought  that  they  were  bound 
to  keep  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  on  the  oc- 
<"M»ion  of  the  feant  of  the  Saviour's  passover, 
lat  day  on  which  the  Jews  had  l>een  commanded 
U.  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  it  being  necessary  for 
them  by  all  mean.s  to  regulate  the  close  of  the 
'r«t  by  that  flay,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
;  mi^ht  ha|»))«a  to  fall;  while  it  was  the  custom 
"f  all  the  churches  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
whi(  h  observed  in  this  renpect  an  apf»««tolic  tr;i- 
ditjon  that  has  prevailed  down  to  our  own  time, 
not  to  celebrate  it  in  this  manner,  it  being 
]>T<'\>*-r  to  clone  the  fast  on  no  other  day  than 
that  of  th«  resurrection  of  our  Lord." 
**  The  bitthopt,  however,  of  Asia  "  (he  continues 


m  the  24th  chap.)  "  persevering  in  observing  the 
custom  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
were  headed  by  Polycrates.  He,  indeed,  had 
also  set  forth  the  tradition  handed  down  to 
them,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Victor 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  'We,'  said  he,  'there- 
fore observe  the  genuine  day :  neither  adding 
thereto,  nor  taking  therefrom.  For  in  Asia 
great  lights  have  fallen  asleep,  which  shall  rise 
again  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing  .... 
All  these  observed  the  14th  day  of  the  passover 
according  to  the  gospel,  deviating  in  no  respect, 
but  following  the  rule  of  faith ;  so  also  do  I, 
Polycrates,  who  am  the  least  of  all  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  my  relatives,  some  ol 
whom  I  have  followed.  For  there  were  seven  of 
my  relatives  bishops,  and  I  am  the  eighth ;  and 
my  i-elatives  always  obsei-ved  the  day  when  the 
people  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  threw  away  the  leaven.' " 
"  Upon  this,  Victor,  the  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  forthwith  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the 
churches  of  all  Asia,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  as  heterodox,  from  the  com- 
mon unity.  And  he  publishes  abroad  by  letters, 
and  proclaims  that  all  the  brethren  there  are 
wholly  excommunicated." 

Many  bishops,  however,  remonstrated,  amongst 
others  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  an  epistle,  in  which 
he  maintains  the  duty  of  celebrating  the  mys- 
tery of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  only  on  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  but  admonishes  Victor  not  to 
cut  off  whole  churches  of  God,  who  observed  the 
tradition  of  an  ancient  custom. 

In  chap.  XXV.  Eusebius  explains  that  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  decree,  and  stated 
that  they  observed  the  same  day  with  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  an  important  point,  for  Alexandria 
is  to  be  looked  on,  along  with  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Asia  Minor,  as  the  third,  and  ulti- 
mately the  most  important,  influence  in  regu- 
lating Easter. 

Considering  how  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting the  Asia  Minor  controversies  in  modern 
times,  it  is  material  to  observe'  that  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
controversy,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  observance  of 
the  14th  day  of  the  moon.  No  other  day  comes 
into  consideration.  Thus  the  facts  are  settled  ; 
to  judge  of  the  motives  from  which  the  day 
was  kept  is,  however,  more  difHcult.  Various 
reasons  might  easily  be  alleged  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  day  :  those  who  thought  that  our 
I  Lord  died  on  the  14th  Nisan,  might  keep  it  (as 
I  we  believe)  as  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's 
,  death,  or  even  if  they  desired  to  keep  the  anni- 
I  versary  of  the  last  supper,  knowing  that  that 
supper,  which  was  by  intention  a  jjassover,  was 
only  anticipated  in  point  of  time  by  necessity, 
might  revert  to  its  legal  time  of  celebration, 
whilst  those  who  thought  that  our  Lord  died  on 
the  l.')th  Nisan,  might  yet  keep  the  14th  (as  liaur 
and  Hilgenfeld  allege)  in  memory  of  the  sujiper. 
That  St.  John  found  at  Ephesus  a  festiral  on 
the  14th  and  joined  in  it,  and  gave  it  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  in  no  way  militates,  then, 
against  his  authorship  of  the  gospel,  that  fixes 
tlie  14th  Nisan  for  the  crucifixion,  even  tiiough 
it  were  true  that  the  otiier  chronology  had 
originally  j>revailed  there. 

The  argument  of  B.iur,  and  all  the  nuMiibors 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  is  mh  follows: — Th« 
Asiatics   celebrated    the    14th    Ni.sau    by  au   ad- 
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miuistration  of  the  Lord's  su[)fier,  in  comme- 
moi'ation  of  the  j)a.ssovor  which  Jesus  lia<i  on 
that  same  day,  immediately  before  his  death, 
eaten  with  his  disciples.  The  Asiatic  cliurch, 
therefore,  believed  that  Jesus  ate  on  the  evening 
of  the  1-lth,  and  that  he  died  on  the  loth,  and 
it  believed  this,  according  to  unimpeachable 
testimony,  on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  John. 
But  now,  what  says  the  4th  gospel  ?  According 
to  it,  the  celebration  of  the  last  supper  by  our 
Lord  took  })lace,  not  upon  the  14th  Nisan,  but 
upon  the  evening  of  the  day  previous,  tlie  I'Mh, 
while  Jesus  dies  upon  the  cross  upon  the  14th, 
and  therefore  before  the  passovei"  of  the  law 
could  have  been  partaken  of.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious.  The  apostle  who  is  the  great  au- 
thority for  the  Asiatic,  cannot  possibly  be  the 
author  of  the  gosi)el,  which  speaks  unmistakeably 
for  the  western  j)ractice. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  coherence  in  the 
Tubingen  theory,  as  expanded  at  length  in  Hil- 
genfeld's  Paschastreit  der  alien  Kirche,  which 
gives  it  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  mind.  But 
it  rests  upon  more  than  one  untenable  assump- 
tion. Thus  it  assumes  that  the  Asiatic  Christians 
kept  the  14th  evening  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
last  supper.  There  is  not,  however,  any  hint  of 
this  in  the  most  important  narratives  of  the 
controversy,  and  the  plain  natural  view  is  that 
the  14th  Nisan  was  observed  in  Asia  by  fasting 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jesus;  while  a  com- 
munion feast  in  the  evening  commemorated  a 
Comi)leted  redemption.  The  fact  of  the  fasting, 
to  which  both  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  bear  wit- 
ness, is  of  itself  a  testimony  that  it  was  the 
eol'^mn  memory  of  the  death  of  our  Lord  that 
was  observed.  Fasting  in  anticipation  of  the 
eucharist,  belongs  altogether  to  a  later  period, 
as  is  truly  observed  in  Steitz's  article  in  Herzog's 
Renl-Enriiclopiidie.   [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.] 

Between  these  controversies,  that  ofAnicetus 
and  Polycarp  (about  160  a.d.),  and  that  of 
Victor  and  Polycrates  (190  A.D.),  there  occurred 
another  in  Laodicea  (between  170  A.D.  and  177 
A.D.),  which  has  become  of  late  the  very  turning- 
point  of  the  whole  discussion,  but  about  which 
Eusebius  affords  us  no  further  information  than 
what  follows  (//.  E.  iv.26).  "Of  Melito,  there 
are  the  two  works  on  the  passover  ....  In  the 
works  on  the  passover  he  shews  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote  it,  beginning  with  these  words: 
— '  When  Sei-vilius  Paulus  was  ])rocon8ul  of 
Asia,  at  which  time  Sagaris  sulfered  martyr- 
dom, there  was  much  discussion  in  Laodicea 
resjtecting  r.-,e  passover,  whi(;h  occurred  at  that 
time  in  its  proper  season,  and  in  which  also 
these  works  were  written.'  This  work  is  also 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  own 
work  on  the  j)ass(>ver,  which,  he  says,  he  wrote 
on  ocoasiou  of  Melito's  work  (J^  alrias  t^s  rov 

But  with  this  disjjute  are  connected,  probably 
rightly,  the  two  Adlowing  fragments  of  Apol- 
linaris,  bishop  of  Hierapoiis,  given  in  the  Chro- 
nicon  I'aS'h'tle: 

1.  "There  are  some  who  now,  through  igno- 
rance, love  to  raise  controversy  about  these 
things,  being  guilty  in  this  of  a  pardonable 
oflence,  for  ignorance  does  not  so  much  deserve 
blame  as  need  instruction.  And  they  .say  that 
OD  the  14th  the  Lord  ate  tiie  lamb  with  his 
disciples,  but  that  He  himself  sut}ered   on  the 


1  great  day  of  unleavened  biead;  and  they  in- 
terpret Matthew  as  favouring  their  view,  from 
which  it  apj)ears  that  their  sentimt-iits  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  law,  and  that  the  gospels 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  at  variance." 

Again,  "  The  14th  is  the  true  jmssover  of  the 
Lord,  the  great  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  lamb  the 
Son  of  God,  ....  who  was  lifted  up  upon  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn,  and  was  pierced  in  his  sacred 
side,  who  shed  out  of  his  side  the  two  cleansing 
elements,  water  and  blood,  word  and  spirit,  and 
who  was  buried  on  the  day  of  the  passover,  the 
stone  having  been  placed  upon  his  tomb." 

We  know  very  little  of  Apollinaris.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  he  w.is  the  author  of  an  Aj^jI'mji/  for 
the  Christinis,  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
that  he  was  an  eloquent  writer  against  the 
Phrygian,  Cataphrygian,  and  other  Montanists, 
and  wrote  two  works  against  the  Jews:  but  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  who  those  opponents  were 
against  whom  he  was  arguing  in  the  work  from 
which  these  fragments  are  taken. 

With  these  fragments  are  associated  quotations 
from  Hippolytus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  : — 
"Hippolytus,  the  witness  of  religion,  who  was 
bishop  of  the  so-called  Portus,  near  Pome,  has 
written  literally  thus  in  his  Treatise  a;jainst 
all  the  Heresies:  'I  therefore  see  that  there  is 
a  contentiousness  in  this  affair.  For  he  (i.e. 
the  adversary,  the  Quarto-deciman)  says  thus: 
Christ  celebrated  the  passover  on  that  very  day, 
and  sutTered :  I  therefore  must  also  do  as  the 
Lord  did.'  But  he  is  wrong  from  not  knowing 
that,  when  Christ  suffered,  he  did  not  eat  the 
passover  according  to  the  law.  For  He  was  the 
passe ver  that  had  been  foretold,  and  which  was 
accomplished  on  the  day  appointed." 

And  again  the  same  (Hippolytus)  says  in  the 
Treatise  on  the  Passover:  ''He  did  not  eat  the 
passover,  but  he  suffered  (i.e.  as  the  passover) 
OVK  f<pay(v,  dW'  tirad^v." 

Another  passage  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  work  concerning  the  passover  :  "  In  the  )>re- 
ceding  years  then  the  Lord  keeping  the  passover 
ate  that  which  was  slain  by  the  Jews:  but 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  ])assover, 
the  I>amb  of  God,  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
immediately  he  taught  his  disciples  the  mystery 
of  the  tyi>e  on  the  KHh,  on  which  also  they  ask  of 
him.  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  make  ready  to 
eat  the  passover,  ....  but  the  Savioui  suf- 
fered on  the  next  day,  being  himself  the  passover 
.  .  .  ."     See  also  Philos< >phunuma,  274— f). 

These  fragments  arc  given  because  they  offer 
almost  the  entire  evidence  on  which  wo  have  to 
fix  the  place  of  the  biodicean  interlude.  Hilgen- 
feld  views  Apollinaris  as  a  representative  of  the 
West,  through  whom  Western  inthunce  has 
gained  a  footing  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  His  opjx)- 
nent  is  directly  Melito,  but  Melito  as  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  body  of  Asiatic  Christians, 
N«)W  that  Apollinaris  is  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony with  the  Roman  and  Alexamlrian  writer* 
who.se  fragments  are  associated  with  him  in  th« 
Chrmirvn  I'ltsrhiile,  is  manifest:  there  is  great 
probability  also  in  the  conjecture  that  he,  like 
Clement,  wrote  on  tne  occasion  of  MelitoV  work, 
and  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  list  of 
Polvcrates  suggests  some  discordance  between 
his  views  and  those  of  Polycrates.  But  h« 
writes  against  certain  persons  who  arc  creating 
a  disturbance,  not  against  the  quietly   existing 
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ancient  custom,  nearly  universal  around  him : 
he  seems  to  observe  the  14th  himself,  and  when 
ive  notice  the  characteristics  of  his  writings  ae 
directed  against  the  Phrygians,  Cataphrygians, 
and  other  Montanists,  and  against  the  Jews 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  27),  we  may  see  ground  for 
suspecting  that  his  real  antagonist  was  such  a 
man  as  Blastus  (perhaps  the  very  man)  who, 
rtbout  180,  carried  Montanism  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome  and  there  provoked  the  opposition  of 
the  church,  which  is  extremely  likely  to  have 
stirred  up  Victor's  crusade  against  the  customs 
of  Asia  Minor.  We  know  that  Hippolytus,  as 
well  as  Irenaeus,  wrote  against  Blastus,  and 
although  Melito's  work  may  have  occasioned 
that  of  Apollinaris,  Eusebius  would  hardly  have 
noticed  them  together,  as  he  does,  as  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  church,  if  they  occupied  so  marked 
an  antagonistic  position  as  has  been  supposed. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Epiphanius  that  a 
diversity  of  usages  continued  to  prevail  until 
the  Nicene  council.  At  that  council  the  Western 
u^ge  may  be  said  to  have  established  its  victory, 
and  those  who  still  persisted  in  the  Asiatic 
practice  fell  into  the  position  of  heretics.  We 
find  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
to  the  churches  after  that  council  (Socr.  H.  E. 
i.  9):  '-There  also  the  question  having  been  con- 
sidered relative  to  the  most  holy  day  of  Easter, 
it  was  determined  by  common  consent  that  it 
would  be  proper  that  all  should  celebrate  it  on 
one  and  the  same  day  everywhere."  Also  that 
"  it  seemed  very  unsuitable  in  the  celebration  of 
this  sacred  feast,  that  we .  should  follow  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,"  ....  who,  labouring  under 
a  judicial  blindness,  "even  in  this  particular 
do  not  perceive  the  truth,  so  that  they,  con- 
stantly erring  in  the  utmost  degree,  celebrate 
the  feast  of  passover  a  second  time  in  the  same 
year."  This  of  course  refers  to  the  error  of 
celebrating  before  the  equinox.  "  Consider  how 
grievous  and  indecorous  it  is,  that  on  the  same 
days  some  should  be  observant  of  fasts,  while 
others  are  celebrating  feasts  ;  and  especially  that 
this  should  be  the  case  on  the  days  immediately 
after  Easter.  On  this  account,  therefore.  Divine 
Providence  directed  that  an  appropriate  cor- 
rection should  be  effected,  and  uniformity  of 
practice  established,  as  I  suppose  you  are  all 
aware."  (This  refers  to  the  determination  of 
the  equinox,  which  was  settled  to  be  on  the  21st 
March,  although,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the 
20th  was  the  proper  day,  as  it  only  happened  once 
in  four  years  on  the  21st,  and  then  at  2  a.m.) 
"  And  since  the  order  is  a  becoming  one,  which 
is  observed  by  all  the  churches  of  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern  parts,  and  by  some  also 
in  the  eastern  :  from  these  considerations  all  have 
on  the  present  occasion  thought  it  to  be  expe- 
dient, and  I  pledged  myself  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  your  prudent  penetration,  that 
what  is  observed  with  such  general  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  the  city  of  Home,  throughout 
Italy,  Africa,  all  Egypt,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
Libya,  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Aftia,  Pontus  and  Cilicia,  your  intelligence  would 
alwj  concur  in."  The  epistle  of  the  synod  to 
the  ciiurch  of  Alexandria  HjKiaks  in  the  like 
Urmn  (»«e  Socr.  i.  9):  "  We  have  also  gratifying 
illtellig«;nce  to  communicate  to  you  relative  to 
unity  of  jurlgrnent  on  the  8ubj»;ct  of  the  mo.st 
feait  of  Laster :  for  this  point  also  has  bucD 


happily  settled  through  your  prayers ;  so  that 
all  the  brethren  in  the  East  who  have  heretofore 
kept  this  festival  when  the  J^ws  did,  will  hence- 
forth conform  to  the  Romans  and  to  us,  and  to 
all  who  from  the  earliest  time  have  ob.sorv<?d  our 
period  of  celebrating  Easter."  (See  also  Eustb. 
Life  of  Constantine.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  rule  is  here  givei 
for  determining  Easter ;  the  churches  are  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  council  esta- 
blished a  particular  cycle,  that  of  nineteen  years, 
but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Epiphanius  mentions  three  different  sets  of 
so-called  heretics,  who  persisted  in  the  Quarto- 
deciman  usage,  viz.  the  Audiani  (^Haeres.  Ixx.), 
the  Alogi  (11.),  and  the  Quarto-decimans  (1.),  the 
last  being  orthodox  in  all  respects  except  this. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  further  the 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  Quarto-decimans. 

We  must  now  give  some  brief  account  of  what 
is  known  respecting  the  various  astronomical 
cycles  employed  for  the  determination  of  Easter. 

The  use  of  cycles  was  very  ftimiliar  to  the  an- 
cient astronomers.  It  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sity, when  lunar  months  were  in  use  (as  at 
Athens)  of  linking  together  in  some  manner  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.  They  all 
rested  upon  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon, 
which  was  not  only  all  that  could  be  exactly 
calculated  in  the  state  of  their  astronomical 
knowledge,  but  which  is  in  fact  all  that  can  be 
used  with  advantage  for  the  arrangement  of 
ceremonies  and  festival-days.  The  object  was 
to  find  a  period  which  should  contain  an  exact 
number  of  lunations  and  also  of  tropical  years — 
the  former  consisting  of  29  d.  -5305887  or  29  d. 
12  h.  44  m.  2s.  -865. 

1.  The  most  ancient  cycle  was  the  Octaeteris, 
or  cycle  of  8  years.  It  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
8  tropical  years  are  nearly  equal  to  99  lunations. 
The  99  months  contained  2922  days,  three  of  the 
8  years  having  embolisms  or  intercalary  months, 
as  follows.  The  first  year  of  the  period  seems 
to  have  been  variously  taken  :  I.  being  the  ar- 
rangement given  by  Geminus  ;  II.  by  Epiphanius; 
whilst  III.  is  that  adopted  in  Scaliger's  account 
of  this  cycle,  the  letter  E  denoting  the  embo- 
lism. 

I.  II. 
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The  months  were  full  (30  days)  and  hollow  (29) 
by  turns,  except  the  intercalary,  which  were 
always  full.  This  is  exactly  8  years  of  3()5J 
days.  But  neither  the  lunation  nor  the  year  is 
here  taken  at  its  true  value,  and  the  8  years 
really  fall  short  of  90  lunations  by  1  d,  14  h. 
10  m. — an  error  which  would  soon  accumulate 
and  make  the  cycle  useless. 

Cleostratus,  Eratosthenes,  and  others  mndo 
various  changes  for  the  correction  of  this  cycle, 
which  still  however  remaine<l  imperfect. 

2.  A   great  im])roveinuut  upon  this  was  tb« 
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tycle  of  19  years  ascribed  hy  Geminus  to  Eucte- 
mon,  but  generally  to  Mf-ton,  about  432  H.O. 
This  rests  on  the  extieinoly  close  relation  be- 
tween the  length  of  19  years  and  23.3  lunations, 
i»ince 

19  years    =  6939-60256  davs, 
235  lunat.  =  6939-688348  days, 

a  difference  of  about  2  h.  3  m.  The  actual  ar- 
rangement was  that  out  of  235  months  110  were 
hollow,  making  6940  days,  being  in  excess  of  235 
lunations  by  7J  hours.  In  the  course  of  4  Me- 
tonic  periods  the  accumulation  of  errors  would 
be  30  hours,  and  accordingly  Calippus  proposed 
then  to  leave  out  1  more  day.  There  was  then 
an  excess  of  6  h.  only  in  76  years  or  of  1  day  in 
310  years.  This  period  of  76  years  is  called  the 
Calippic  period. 

The  first  Pujichal  cycle  in  use  seems  to  have 
been  the  Octaeteris.  Ejiiphanius  refers  to  it(//acr. 
Ixv.),  antl  appeals  to  it  in  his  argument  with 
the  Audiani  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  right  in  holding  this  to  be  the  ancient 
church  cycle  :  on  which  account  he  would  rather 
rest  his  argument  upon  it  than  upon  the  superior 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  must  have  been  familiar 
to  him.  Eusebius  also  mentions  (vii.  20)  that 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his 
Paschal  letters  gives  a  canon  for  8  years,  seem- 
ing to  imply  the  use  of  the  Octaeteris  (about 
250  A.D.). 

The   Paschal   cycle  of  112  years  of   St.  Hip- 
polytus  attained  some  celebrity  and  was  inscribed 
on  the  chair  of  his  statue,  discovered  at  Kome  in 
15."  1,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.     It  was  based  on  a 
double  Octaeteris  of  16  years,  repeated  7  times: 
St.  Hippolytus  having  observed  that  by  using  16 
years,   instead  of  8,   the  week-days  recurred  in 
succession,    though    in  their  natural    order  re- 
versed.    It  extends   from  A.D.  222   to   A.D.  333, 
and  was  evidently  constructed   about  222  a.d.  i 
and  was  based  upon  the  period  of  years  215  to  ' 
222  A.D.  for  which  period   it  is  correct.     Beyond  , 
this  its  defective  nature  soon  appears,  and  after  '■ 
another  period  it  would  be  found  to  be  worthless. 
It  may  be  seen   in  Fabricius's   I{i/>pol'/tus.     See 
also  Idelor,  ii.  222,  and  Onio  Sacclomin,  p.  477.     I 

The  Paschal  canon  of  St.  Cyprian,  called  the 
Computus  P'lschalis,  which  is  extant,  but  without 
the  table,  was  a  repeat  of  St.  Hippolytus,  with  a 
flew  start  from  A.D.  242,  based  on  the  16  years 
from  228  to  243.  | 

3.  When  the  Western  church  discovered  the 
defective  nature  of  the  Octaeteris,  they  took  up 
or    perhaps   returned   to    a    cycle   of    84    years,  j 
which  was  employed  by,  according  to  Epiphanius 
and  Cyril's  Prologue  in  liucherius,  the  Jews  (per-  ' 
haps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem),  then  probablyby  ' 
some  (^uart(i-decim;ms,  and  also  by  some  Latins,  ' 
for  Cyril    in  his   Prologue  implies  that  the   84 
years  cycle  was  forsaken  for  that  of  Hippolytus, 
saying,  "  pejus  aliquid  addiderunt." 

The  84  ye.irs  cycle  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  Cali|)pic  perio<l  of  76  years  (with  the 
correction  of  1  day)  and  a  single  Octaeteris:  and 
as  their  errors  are  in  opposite  dii-ections,  it  has  a  j 
less  error  in  84  years  than  the  Octaeteris  had  in  ' 
8.     Both  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  .•i-'^cribe  it  to  the 
Jews,  and   the   fact    that,    84   being  a  multiple  ' 
of  7,  the  Calendar  moons  would   recur   on  the 
same  days   of  the  week   in   each    period,   would  ' 
duobtless  give  it  a  value  in  their  eyes.     However  i 


this  may  be,  it  became  undoubtedly  the  great 
cycle  of  the  Latin  church,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  till  it  V':is  superseded  bv  the  cvcle  of 
Victorius  of  532  years,  published  in  the  year 
457.  An  84-year  E.aster-table  of  the  Latin 
church  may  be  seen  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  con- 
structed from  a  "  Fasti  Consulares,"  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Noris,  and  beginning  with  the  year 
298.  Muratori  published  another  in  his  Anec- 
dota  ex  Ainhrosiinae  BiOliot/iCcae  0)dicih"s.  In 
both  these  it  appears  th;it  the  Epacts  and  week- 
days of  the  1st  January  were  employed  for  the 
determination  of  Easter.  Bucherius  also  gives 
*  The  Latin  or  Prosper's  cycle  of  84  Years,'  be- 
ginning at  382.  Since  84  Julian  years  <-ontain 
3UG81  days,  and  1039  lunations  30082  d.  6  h. 
48  m.,  the  84-year  cycle  gives  at  its  conclusion 
the  new  moon  30  hours  too  early. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Epiphanius,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  this 
84  years  cycle  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion (for  which  there  is  no  evidence  in  Jewish 
writers),  argues  at  length  {Ilaer.  Ii.)  that,  this 
cycle  being  shorter  than  the  moon's  true  cycle 
(he  means  probably  the  Alexandrian)  the  Jews 
anticipated  the  proper  time  of  the  pjussover  by 
two  days  in  the  year  of  the  Passion,  and  Bu- 
cherius believes  that  he  is  in  the  main  right, 
and  reasons  quite  correctly  from  his  jiremisses 
that,  if  the  Alexandrian  cycle  and  84-year  cycle 
started  together  B.C.  161,  the  latter  wjis  3  days 
in  advance  of  the  moon  and  the  form(?r  1  day. 
And  Bucherius  holds,  in  agreement  with  Peta- 
vius,  that  there  w.as  a  division  amongst  the  Jews 
as  to  *hese  two  calculations,  the  Pharisees  and 
priests  keeping  the  passover  one  day  later  than 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  and  a  great  part  of 
the  nation. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  fallacy  in  the.se 
calculations.  The  cycles  give,  of  necessity,  not 
the  true  moon  of  the  heavens,  but  the  mean  moon, 
and  it  does  not  at  all  tbllow  that,  because  on  the 
whole  they  give  a  good  representation  of  the  mean 
moon,  that  therefore  they  give  the  true  mean 
moon  in  any  particular  year.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  go  by  fits  and  starts,  according  as  the  em- 
bolism has  just  taken  place  or  not;  anil  it  requires 
not  a  general  calculation,  but  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  cycle,  starting  from  some  ab- 
solutely certain  date,  before  we  can  argue  with 
any  certainty  from  such  cycles.  We  have  above 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Jews,  having  been 
for  many  centuries  accustomed  to  the  I'easts  o{ 
the  New  Moon,  did  not  allow  any  cycle  to  carry 
them  away  from  a  close  adherence  to  the  actual 
phase  of  the  moon.  And  we  may  add  that  having 
examined  the  three  Wst  attestei^l  dates — that  o/ 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  n.c.  64,  on  the 
day  of  the  Fiist  (10  Tisri)  according  to  Jo.sephus, 
and  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  on  a  Sabbath; 
the  setting  of  the  Temple  on  fire,  the  9th  Ab  or 
Ixjus  A.D.  70,  a  Sabbath  ;  and  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus  on  the  8th  Gorpiaeus,  or  Elul, 
according  to  Josojihus — .ngain  a  Sabi>ath,  .accord- 
ing to  Dion  (^asiiius,  we  find  that  the  ph.ise  of 
the  moon  gives  in  e.ach  case,  without  any  ambi- 
guity and  without  any  doubt,  these  very  d.ays, 
viz.  n.C.  64,  Oct.  4,  Sjiturday;  Aug.  4.  A.D.  70, 
Saturday,  and  September  1,  A.D.  70,  Saturday. 
The  investigation  of  a  few  such  cases  creates 
a  vivid  impression  that  wt  are  on  firm  ground. 
A  number  of  other  ca«t%  of  a  more  conjectural 
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character,  may  be  seen  in  Browne's  Ordo  Saeclo- 
ntwj,  p.  538. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  the  84- 
ycar  cycle  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  already  referred  to. 
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Easter 
Day. 

Tabular 
Age  of  Moon. 

A.D. 

Real  Age  of  Moon 
(by  Pliase) 
on  Friday. 

448 

4  Apr. 
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28 

XIX 

449 

27  Mar. 

XIX 
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XXI 

450 

16  Apr. 

XX 
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XXII 

451 

1  Apr. 

XVI 

31 

XVIil 

452 

23  Mar. 

XVIII 

32 

XX 

453 

12  Apr. 

XIX 

32 

XXII 

Thus  whilst  the  3rd  column  is  correct  for  the 
)  »ars  A.D.  448-453,  it  is  erroneous  by  4  or  5 
days  for  A.D.  28-33.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
gives  Mar.  25  for  Good  Friday  A.D.  29,  like 
Hippolytus's  cycle. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  19- 
years  or  Metonic  cycle  in  the  church,  and  its 
final  triumph. 

The  Metonic  cycle  and  the  Calippic  period  had 
long  been  known  to  the  Alexandrians,  and  had 
been  in  use  in  Syria  and  adjacent  countries,  so 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  the  Octa- 
eteris  rather  than  this  cycle  as  having  been  first 
in  use,  even  at  Alexandria. 

Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea  about  284,  by 
birth  an  Alexandrian,  enjoys  the  credit,  on  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32)  of  having  been  the 
first  to  arrange  the  19-years  cycle  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  But  the  passage  has  greatly 
perplexed  the  commentators,  and  has  called  forth 
elaborate  attempts  at  explanation  or  emendation 
from  Petavius  and  others.  For  Anatolius  declares 
that  the  sun  "is  not  entering  the  first  segment 
(of  the  zodiac)  on  the  22nd  March,  where  he 
places  the  New  Moon  of  the  1st  year  of  the 
cycle,  but  is  already  on  the  fourth  day  passing 
through  it.  But  this  segment  they  generally  call 
the  first  dodecatemorium,  and  the  equinox,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  months,  &c."  Unless  we 
are  to  reject  all  that  is  said  about  Anatolius's 
knowledge  and  ability,  we  must  take  him  to 
mean  that  the  equinox  fell  on  the  22nd,  but  that 
the  sun  was  not  then  at  the  beginning  of  the 
zodiacal  sign,  but  four  days  advanced  in  it.  This 
U  quite  in  consonance  with  the  statements  of 
Pliny  (xviii.  c.  25)  and  Columella  (ix.  13),  who 
after  Eudoxus  place  the  equinoxes  and  solstices 
at  the  8th  part  of  the  signs.  But  the  account 
respecting  Anatolius  is  further  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  Canon  Paschalis  attributed 
to  him,  which  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
British  church,  but  which,  if  it  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  Bucherius,  was  certainly  forged.  It 
U  strange,  too,  that  so  little  is  heard  of  the  cycle 
for  some  time  afterw;irds.  But  the  19-year  cycle 
probably  gradually  made  its  way  at  Alexandria, 
enly  it  was  found  that  something  more  tlian  a 
cycle  wa.s  wanted  to  insure  uniformity.  An  actual 
catalogue  of  results  was  necessary.  So  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (.J85-412)  framed 
at  the  command  of  Thoodosius  a  cycle  (or  actual 
calendar)  of  418  years  (19  x  22),  which  St.  Cyril, 
who  succeeded  him  in  that  see  in  412,  shortened 
iBto  a  cycle  of  95  years  (19  x  5)  for  convenience' 
sake.  Part  only  of  St.  Cyril's  Comjmtus  I'aschdin 
mnaia^,  but  his  Prodiijuti  survives  in  a  Litin 
tnialation  (in  liucheriu.s).'    Theophilus  had  laid 
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down  dii  .mctly  the  rule  that  when  the  xiv  of 
the  moon  falls  on  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sun- 
day after ;  and  Cyril  states  distinctly  that  Easter 
may  foil  on  any  of  the  35  days  from  March  22  to 
April  25,  onr  modern  mode.  In  fact,  the  two 
chief  soui'ces  of  discrepancy  after  the  Nicone 
council  were  these :  the  Latins  often  celebrated 
on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  xiv  fell,  while  the 
Alexandrians  waited  a  week ;  and  the  Latins 
made  the  18th  March  the  first  day  on  which  the 
xiv  could  fall,  whilst  the  Alexandrians  made 
their  limit  the  21st  March.  They  both  agreed 
that  as  the  passover  was  to  be  kept  in  the  first 
month,  Easter  was  to  follow  the  same  rule  ;  but 
the  Latins  made  (as  Bucherius,  &c.  think  the 
Jews  did)  the  5th  March  the  earliest  possible 
day  of  the  1st  month,  whilst  the  Alexandrians, 
holding  firmly  the  doctrine  that  the  xiv  must  not 
fall  before  the  equinox,  that  is,  according  to  their 
rules,  the  21st  March,  made  the  8th  March  the, 
1st  possible  day  of  the  month.  The  Alexandrian 
rules,  as  we  shall  see,  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  seems  to  be  now  the  time  to  explain  the 
actual  method  employed  by  the  Alexandrians. 

The  years  of  the  cycle  of  19  years  being  num- 
bered in  order,  the  number  of  any  given  year 
was  called  the  Golden  Number.  So  also  the 
letters  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  being  written  against  all 
the  days  of  the  year  in  succession,  the  letter  A 
being  placed  against  the  first  of  January,  the 
same  letter  will  stand  against  any  given  week- 
day throughout  the  year,  except  in  Leap-year, 
when  a  change  will  take  place  after  the  inter- 
calary day.  The  letter  which  stands  against  all 
the  Sundays  is  called  the  Sunday  Letter. 

Again,  the  day  on  which  the  14th  of  the  equi- 
nox moon  falls  is  called  the  Easter  Term.  As  the 
Easter  Terms  recur  every  19  years,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Golden  Number  gives  the  Easter  Term, 
and  if  we  know  the  Sunday  Letter  we  can  pass 
en  from  the  Easter  Term,  its  letter  being  known, 
to  the  next  Sunday,  which  will  be  Easter  Day. 

Rule  1.  To  find  the  Golden  Number.  Add  1 
to  the  numeral  of  the  year,  and  divide  by  19. 
The  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number;  when  there 
is  no  remainder,  19  is  the  Golden  Number. 

Rule  2.  To  find  the  Sunday  Letter.  To  the 
numeral  of  the  year,  add  its  quotient  on  dividing 
by  4,  and  also  the  number  4;  divide  the  sum  by 
7,  and  subtract  the  remainder  from  7.  This  will 
designate  the  place  of  the  Sunday  Letter  in  the 
alphabet.  Ex. :  325  -f  81  -^  4  =  410  ;  410-5-7 
leaves  remainder  4;  the  3rd  letter  C  is  the  Sun- 
day Letter.  In  Leap-year  the  earlier  two  months 
of  the  year  have  the  letter  next  succeeding. 

The  following  Table  will  now  suffice  to  find 
the  Alexandrian  Easter  (old  style). 


Golden 

N08. 

Easter  Terma 

Golden 
Nob. 

11 

Easter  Terms. 

1 

6  Apr. 

^      1 

15  Apr.     G 

2 

25  Mar. 

Q      ! 

12 

4  Apr.     C 

3 

13  Apr. 

K 

13 

24  Mar.     F 

4 
6 

2  Apr. 
22  Alar. 

A 

D 

14 
16 

12  Apr.     D 
1  Apr.     G 

6 

10  Apr. 

B 

16 

21  Mar.     C 

7 

30  Mar. 

E 

17 

9  Apr.     A 

8 

18  Apr. 

C 

18 

29  Mar.     I) 

9 

7  Apr. 

F 

19 

17  Apr.     B 

10 

27  Mar. 

B 

20 

5  Apr.     U 

A*«.  — A.I).  29.    Goldon  numlx-r^n.    Sutidny  I>cl.ttr  B. 
Ea«t«r  Term,  15th  April.     VamUh  l>t\y==^l7ib  April. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
subject  was  always  rcrjanled  from  this  simple 
point  of  view.  It  was  approached  with  old  tra- 
ditionary notions,  so  that  the  19  years  was  spoken 
of  as  made  up  of  8  and  11 — and  the  years  were 
thought  of  as  lunar  years  with  embolisTiis — and 
as  it  hap])ened  that  the  Latins  began  their  cycles 
3  years  later  than  the  Alexandrians,  and  so  in- 
serted embolisms  in  different  years,  this  again 
was  a  cause  of  discrepancy, 

Alexandrian  cycle  : 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  13  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

BEE       B        B        BE 

Western  cycle : 
17  18  19  1  2  3  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  16  16 
E  B  B  B        E  E  K 

We  give  at  the  same  time  the  order  of  the 
cycle  of  Victorius : 

II  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

During  the  popedom  of  Leo  the  Great  doubts 
occurred,  in  the  year  444  A.D.,  and  455  A. P.,  as 
to  the  proper  day  of  celebrating  Easter.  Leo  wrote 
to  St.  Cyril  to  enquire  respecting  444,  who 
answered  that  the  day  was  April  23,  propter 
rationem  embolismi  anni  (not  26  March,  as  the 
Latins  made  it).  It  was  8  of  the  lunar  cycle  of 
the  Alexandrians,  18  of  Victorius*  cycle.  Leo 
acquiesced. 

In  455  the  contention  was  greater.  Here  it 
was  not  a  question  of  a  month,  but  of  ^  week. 
The  Latins  by  the  84-year  cycle  made  it  April 
17:  the  Alexandrians  April  24, 

Leo  then  wrote  to  Martian,  emperor  of  the 
Eas..,  and  to  Eudocia  Augusta,  m  which  he  asks 
them  to  interfere  that  the  Alexandrians  may  not 
name  April  24,  alleging  that  the  viii.  kal.  Mail 
is  beyond  the  ancient  limits.  The  emperor  made 
enquiry  of  certain  eastern  bishops  and  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  Leo  finally  yielded  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  In  the  matter  of  these  limits  the  Alex- 
andrians were  always  firm,  allowing  the  14th  of 
the  moon  to  range  from  March  21  to  April  18, 
Easter-day  from  March  22  to  April  25;  while 
the  Westerns  had  shown  much  vacillation.  Their 
old  14th  day  limits  were  March  18  and  April  21, 
then  the  council  ofCaesarea  (a.d.  19'))  laid  down 
as  the  limits  of  Easter-day  March  22  and  April 
21,  alleging  that  the  crucifixion  was  on  March  22. 
This  authority,  together  with  that  of  the  Nicene 
council,  ordering  that  Easter  should  not  be  kept 
before  the  equinox,  led  the  Latins  to  yield  the 
first  limit;  th^n  Leo  extended  the  2nd  limit  two 
days,  by  understanding  April  21  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, thus  getting  March  22  to  April  23,  33 
days.  Finally  the  Latins  had  to  yield  2  days 
more.  liut  the  Latins  would  only  keep  Easter 
from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  of  the  moon,  so  that 
the  passion  might  be  on  the  14th,  whereas  the 
Alexandrians  often  koj)t  Easter  on  the  ir»th.  In 
the  year  463  Victorius  (or  Victorious)  of  Aqui- 
tainc,  an  abbot  at  Rome,  was  employed  bv  pope 
Hilary  to  correct  the  calendar,  and  lie  was  the  real 
author  of  the  cycle  of  532  years,  found  by  mul- 
tiplying together  19,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
28,  the  cycle  of  the  sun.  Thus,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  peiffct  accuracy  of  the  19-yeHi'8 
cycle,  all  full  moons,  days  of  the  week,  &c., 
would  recur  in  the  same  onier  from  cycle  to 
cycle,  for  ever.  The  cycle  is  given  in  Hucherius : 
it  begins  at  A.D.  239  and  ends  770.     Some  days 


are  marked,  as  differently  taken  by  the  Alei- 
an'lrians  and  Latins,  for  Victorius  commenced 
the  cycle  at  the  11th  year  of  the  Alexandrian 
cycle,  an'l  also  still  adhered  to  the  above-men- 
tioned Latin  rules. 

There  were  many  errors  in  his  tables,  and  the 
revision  of  it  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  obtained  for 
it  the  name  of  the  Dionysian  cycle,  transferring 
to  Dionysius  most  of  the  merit  which  belonged 
to  Victorius. 

But  what  Dionysius  really  did  was  to  continue 
the  95-year  cycle  of  St.  Cyril,  and  he  also  induced 
the  Italians  to  accept  lully  the  Alexandrian  rules. 
He  also  abandoned  the  era  of  Diocletian,  and  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the^modern  Christian  era, 
reckoning  from  the  supposed  date  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Victorius  had  made  his  cycle  begin 
from  the  baptism,  a.d.  28. 

But  the  Piaster  table  of  Victorius  long  held  its 
ground  in  Gaul.  In  the  council  of  Orleans  (541) 
it  was  ordered  that  all  should  observe  Easter 
according  to  the  laterculus  Victorii,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  says  of  A.D.  577:  "In  that  year  there 
was  a  doubt  about  Laster.  In  Gaul  we,  with 
many  other  cities,  celebrated  Easter  on  the  14th 
Calends  of  May:  others  with  the  Spaniards  on 
the  12th  Calends  of  April.  The  former  was  Vic- 
torius's  date:  the  Alexandrians  kept  Easter  a 
week  later,  the  Spaniards  four  weeks  earlier." 
It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century  that 
traces  of  such  diffei'ences  disappear  in  Gaul. 
(Ideler,  iii.  294.) 

The  84-years  cycle  lasted  longer  in  Britain 
than  elsewhere :  and  the  bitter  controversies 
which  were  carried  on  for  a  long  time  between 
the  new  English  church,  founded  by  the  mission 
of  Augustine,  and  the  ancient  British  church 
were  entirely  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  British 
clergy  in  clinging  to  the  old  cycle  of  84  years 
(see  the  letter  of  Althelmus  Auglus  Episcopus, 
about  700  A.D.  in  Bucherius)  ami  old  tradition- 
ary maxims  respecting  the  pa.schal  limits. 

They  kept  the  festival  from  the  14th  of  the 
moon  to  the  20th  :  they  placed  the  eqtiinox  on 
the  25th  March,  and  would  keep  no  festival 
before  it,  and  they  used  as  the  later  limit  of 
the  festival  the  old  limit  of  the  Litins,  the  21st 
April. 

F'or  these  rules  they  appeale<I  to  tradition  and 
the  example  of  St.  John,  and  also  rej^eatedly  to 
the  authority  of  Anatolius.  The  discussion  almost 
always  turns  in  Bede's  narrative,  and  in  the  letters 
preserved,  on  this  point: — Is  the  festival  to  \>e 
kept  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  the  moon  fwith 
the  British  church),  or  from  the  15th  to  the  21st 
(with  the  Roman)?  And  as  the  battle  turned 
so  largely  on  the  14th  of  the  moon,  the  partisans 
of  the  Roman  use  tried  to  fix  on  the  British 
clergy  the  name  of  Quartodocimans,  an<l  so  the 
stigma  of  heresy.  But  they  were  in  no  real 
sense  Quartodecimans.  They  observed  the  E.astor 
festival  on  a  Sunday  and  kept  the  Friday  before 
it,  not  keeping,  .as  did  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  14th  oi^  the  moon,  fall  when  it  might: 
nor  is  there  any  ground  for  connecting  them,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  Quartodecimans, 
with  Asia  Minor.  As  we  have  mentioned  before, 
the  spurious  canon  of  Anatolius,  given  in  Bu- 
cherius, w.is  perhaps  designed  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  British  Christians.  An<i  there  is 
some  ground  for  supjiosing  that  the  laterculn* 
of  100  years,  given  in  Bucherius,  may  have  ht- 
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longed  to  the  British  church,  as  it  falls  in  with 
their  principles. 

Frequently  as  the  differences  respecting  Easter 
are  mentioned  in  Bede  {Eccl.  Hist.),  there  are 
unfortunately  no  dates  given  which  can  throw 
further  light  on  these  discrepancies ;  but  the 
statement  respecting  Queen  Eanfleda  and  her  fol- 
lowers as  still  fosting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday, 
when  King  Oswy  had  done  fasting  and  was  keeping 
his  Easter,  must  refer  to  some  year  not  far  from 
651 ;  and  the  xiv  of  the  moon  fell  on  Sunday  in 
645,  647,  648,  and  651. 

The  Roman  use  finally  prevailed  in  England. 
Archbishop  Theodore,  A.d.  669,  is  believed  to 
have  arranged  everything  according  to  Roman 
customs,  and  from  that  time  general  uniformity 
existed.  Nothing  further  of  importance  occurred 
respecting  Easter  until  the  Giegorian  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  by  which  time  the  accumulated 
errors  arising  from  the  1^  hrs.  excess  of  the 
19-years  cycle  made  the  calendar  moon  about 
four  days  later  than  the  real  moon.  [L.  H.] 

EASTER,  Ceremonies  of.  The  season  of 
Easter,  as  the  epoch  of  the  great  redemptive  acts 
by  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  consum- 
mated, was  from  a  very  early  period  observed 
with  special  solemnity  by  the  Christian  church. 
The  Paschal  season  originally  extended  over  fif- 
teen days,  of  which  Easter  Day  was  the  central 
point,  commencing  with  Palm  Sunday  and  ter- 
minating with  Low  Sunday.  The  first  week 
was  known  as  iraaxo-  (rravpuicriuov,  the  second 
week  as  irda-xo.  at/aaracri/xov  (Suicer,  svb  voc). 
Leaving  to  other  articles  the  solemnities  of  the 
former  period  [Palm  Sunday:  Good  Friday] 
we  propose  to  speak  of  those  of  the  period  of 
Easter,  properly  so  called. 

Easier  Kve. — This  day  was  known  by  a  variety 
of  titles  in  the  early  church — rb  fx^ya  adfifiaTov, 
rh  Sr/iov  (Ta&^aTov,  vv^  ayyehiKT}  (Pallad.),  Sabba- 
tum  Mo'jnum,'*^  Dies  Vujiliarum  PascAac.  (Hieron.), 
iffitpa  rfjs  ixrra.T'qsTovira.a'x^  Travwx'^^os  (Euseh. 
vi.  34).  It  had  a  double  character,  penitential 
and  jubilant  ;  as  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
Lenten  Fast,  and  as  the  prelude  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  was  the  only  Sab- 
bath in  the  whole  year  on  which  fasting  was 
pei-mitted  (A/,ostol.  Corw^tit.  vii.  23).  The  fast  of 
Ea«ter  Eve  was  of  the  strictest  character,  and 
wu  prolonged  at  least  till  midnight.  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Eve  being  a  continuous  fast,  in  sup- 
posed obedience  to  our  Lord's  words  (Matt.  ix.  15). 
The  Apostolical  Cfmstitutions  enjoin  fasting  till 
cockcrow  {Ap.  Const,  v.  18).  The  synod  of 
Anxerre,  a.d,  578  {Can.  xi.)  forbids  the  breaking 
of  the  fast  till  the  second  hour  of  the  night. 
The  89th  Trullan  canon  (Concil.  Quinisext.  Labbe, 
rl.  1180)  limits  the  fasting  at  midnight.  Jerome 
•Migus  08  a  reason  for  the  congregation  not  being 
di.tmi.HRed  on  Easter  Eve  till  after  midnight,  that 
•.YHU  aa  the  Paschal  deliverance  of  Israel  took 
place  at  midnight  (Exod.  xii.  29)  it  was  the 
expectation  of  the  church,  according  to  ajxj- 
•itolical  tradition,  that  Christ  would  return  to 

•  Tb«!  MTWtmi  Instance  of  thf  nm  of  this  (lesiKiwitlon  for 
wUt  Kvn  lit  In  the  liiUr  of  th*-  cliun  h  ol  Sinynm  de- 
filing lh«-  marlyrdoni  of  Polycarj)  (P^uvb  Iv.  15.  I'l). 
Tbeday  on  whl( h  I'olycarjj  wan  ap|>rehiri(l'il  ^^  djBcriN-d 
M  •*  the  (Jr»-al  Sal)l>.«tli  "  ovrot  aatifiarov  jjnyaAoi/  1  he 
tans  ti  evidently  liorrowfd  from  John  xix  31.  J)y  yap 
|^tyiX^  if  ilfUpa  cACiri)  tov  aaftfidjoo. 
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accomplish  the  redemption  ol    His  church  and 
triumph  over  her   enemies   at    the  same    hour. 
That  hour  being  passed,  the  awe  with  which  the 
Lord's  coming  was  anticipated  being  relieved,  the 
Easter  Feast  was  celebrated  with  universal  joy 
(Hieron.  In  Matt.  xxv.  6).     The  same  belief  is 
mentioned  by  Lactantius(///o.  l7ist.  vii.  19),  whon 
he  speaks  of  the  night  being  passed  in  watchful- 
ness on  account  of  the  coming  of  our  King  and 
God.    We  have  evidence  that  iuTertullian's  tim« 
it  was  spent  in  public  worship,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  dilficulty  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a  Christian  wife  from   her  heathen 
husband  during  the  whole  night  at  the  time  of 
the  paschal  solemnities  (Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4).    As 
the  night  advanced  and  Easter  drew  nearer  all 
sign  of  mourning  was  laid  aside  for  the  highest 
festal  jubilee.     One  special  solemnity  indicating 
the  festival  character  of  this  night  was  the  light- 
ing  of  lamps  and  candles,   a    custom    which  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  by  writers   from  the  4th 
century  downwards.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  in- 
troductory Catechetical  lecture  (§  15),  speaks  of 
"  that  night,  that  darkness  that  shows  like  day," 
and  Eusebius  records  {Be  \  it.  Const,  iv.  22)  that 
Constantine  observed  Easter  Eve  with  such  pomp 
that  '*  he  turned  the  sacred  or  mystical  vigil  into 
the  light  of  day  "  by  means  of  lamps  suspended 
in  every  part,  and  setting  up  huge  waxen  tapers 
as  big  as  columns   {Krjpov  Kiovas  uyprfXoTdrovs), 
through  the  whole  city.     We  find  a  reference  to 
the  same  custom   in  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat, 
xlii.  Do  Pasch.),  who   speaks  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  even  magistrates  and  men  and   ladies   of 
rank,    carrying   lamps,  and    setting    up   tapers, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  churches,  thus  turning 
night  into  day  ;  and  again  {Urut.  xliii.)  describes 
this  Upa  vv^j  as  a  "  torch-bearing  "  (SaSoux^a), 
being  as  it  wei'e  a  irpoSpofxos  or  forerunner  of 
the  rising  of  the  great  light,  Christ.     Gregory 
Nyssen  also  describes  the  brilliancy  of  the  illu- 
mination as  a  cloud  of  fire  mingling  with  the 
dawning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  maliing  the  eve  and 
the  festival  one  continuous  day  without  any  inter- 
val of  darkness  (/n  Christ.  L'esurr.  Orat.  v.)    From 
the  poem  of  Prudentius  {Hymn.  v.  ad  Incensum 
cerex  Paschalis,  141-148)  we  learn  that  the  church 
was  illuminated  with  lamps  depending  from  th« 
roof,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment.    In  later  times  one  special  wax  taper  of 
large    size  was  solemnly   blessed,  as  a  type    o^ 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead  to  give  light  to  th* 
world.     The  institution  of  this  custom  was  attri- 
buted to  pope  Zosimus  A.D.  417  [Paschal  Taper]. 
The  latter  hours  of  the  evening  and  the  night 
were  spent   by   the   assembled  congregations   in 
united   prayer   and  supplication,   the   singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  reading  the   Scriptures,  and 
in  hearkening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  (Apost.  Coustit.  v.  19;  Greg,  Nyss. 
Orat.  iv.  in  Christ.  Pesurrect.). 

Easter  Eve  was  the  chief  time  for  the  baptism  of 
catechumens.  The  first  seventeen  catechetical  lec- 
tures of  St.  Cyril  were  delivered  during  the  weeks 
before  Easter  to  those  who  were  preparing  f«r 
baptism  at  the  ensuing  Easter  Eve,  on  which  day 
the  eighteenth  was  pronounced  {Cutcch.  xvii.  20, 
xviii.  .32,  33).  The  nineteenth,  on  Easter  Monday, 
exphiins  "the  deep  meaning  of  what  was  done 
on  the  evening  of  their  baj)ti.sin  "(xix.  1).  On  the 
Easter  Eve  which  succeeded  C'hrys(,stoni'n  tleposi- 
tion,  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  catechumen* 
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awaited  baptism  at  Constantinople,  who  were 
dispei'sed  by  a  body  of  soldiers  bursting  into  the 
baptistorv,  mnny  of  the  female  catechumens  being 
driven  out  only  half  dressed,  having  laid  aside 
their  outer  gnruients  in  preparation  for  the  sacred 
rite.  Tlie  .sacrament,  thus  brutally  iuterjupted, 
was  resume!  in  tlie  baths  of  Constantino,  where 
the  scatterol  congregation  reassembled  ((^hrysost. 
Kp.  iid  fu>,or.  i.;  I'allad.  Vit.  Clmjs.  c.  9).  The 
rite  <it  bnptisin  \v:is  preceded  by  the  solemn  bene- 
diction of  the  water  (A/jost.  Onutit.  vii.  43  ; 
Tertull.  I'c  Jioj,t.cA',  Cyprian,  iv>w<.  70  (69)). 
[Baptism.] 

We  tir.d  in  Jlabanus  Maurus,  c.  8-4-7  (De 
Cleruor.  fnsfit.  ii.  28)  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  observing  Easter  Eve  which  would  not 
difler  much  trom  that  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
All  the  congregation  remained  in  perfect  silence 
and  tr :in(juillity  awaiting  the  hour  of  the  Resur- 
rection, uniting  from  time  to  time  in  prayer  and 
psalmody.  Towards  nightfall  the  ceremonies  of 
the  iN'/X  Doiiiinicn  began  with  the  benediction  by 
the  arclideacon  of  the  paschal  taper.  Tliis  cere- 
mony was  followed  by  lections  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  prayers,  succeeded  by  the  litanies 
of  the  s;iints.  Then  followed  the  administration 
of  baptism.  The  white-robed  neophytes  ascended 
from  the  font — "ascendit  grex  dealbatorum  de 
lavacro  " — and  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
commenced,  of  which  all  were  bound  to  partake 
but  the  excommunicate. 

Compl.iints  of  disorders  consequent  on  these 
nocturnal  assemblies  are  found  as  early  as  the  6th 
century.  These  scandals  led  first  to  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  the  vigil,  and  ultimately  to  the 
tri*Dsference  of  the  observance  to  the  daytime. 

Easter-Day. — Although  nothing  could  exceed 
the  honour  jiaid  to  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion by  tlie  early  church,  by  which  it  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of  the 
whole  year,  there  is  very  little  to  say  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  was  observed.  The 
high-sounding  titles  with  which  the  early 
fathers  delighted  to  decorate  it — "  the  queen  of 
days,"  "  the  feast  of  feasts,  and  assembly  of 
assemblies"  (Greg.  Nyss.  Oral.  xix.  ;  Ihid.  xliii.), 
"the  desirable  festival  of  our  salvation" 
(Chrysost.  Ifninil.  Ix.xxv.  de  Pasch.\  "  the  crown 
and  head  of  all  festivals,"  and  the  like — are  mere 
.rhetorical  flourishes  which  never  obtained  general 
currency,  and  need  not  therefore  he  further 
dwelt  upon.  It  was  commonly  known  as  ri 
fi(yd\7i  KvpiaK'fj.  "  Dominica  gaudii  "  seems  also 
•to  have  been  a  familiar  appellation  (Bingham, 
Orij.  XX.  .').  .^)).  As  a  religious  observance  E.ister 
Day  was  not  distinguished  fVom  other  Sundays 
■except  by  the  vastness  of  its  congregations, 
and  the  general  splendour  and  dignity  of  its 
services.  In  h'ed  it  was  ordained  by  poj)©  ^'igi- 
Hus  in  the  6th  century  (^uM-bb'y)  that  the  mass 
on  Easter  Day  sliould  be  the  same  as  that  on 
other  (lays.  '*  ordine  consueto,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  adiiition  of '' singula  capitula  diebus 
apta"  (/pisi.  nd  jMthrr.  §  5;  Liblie,  v.  313). 
JUv  one  of  tho  so-called  Trullan  canons,  A.D.  692 
.(C'in.  flit;  Labbe,  vi.  118<»)  it  was  forbidden  to 
kneel  In  |>rayt'r  from  tho  entrance  of  the  priests 
•to  the  al'ar  on  tiie  evening  of  i-ji.stcr  Eve  till  the 
evening  of  Ea>t«r  Day,  the  two  days  being  com- 
bined in  one  oontinuoiis  celebration  of  the 
:Rc»arr««(t  iou,  wt  iv  6KoKKi)p<f>  ivrtvQtv  fvxOfiiiXfpoy 
ararriyvpi^nv  tj/uoj  rifv  aydaraaiy.  Gregory  Nyssen 


draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  joyous  crowds  who,  bj 
their  dress  and  their  devout  attendance  at  church, 
sought  to  do  honour  to  the  festival.  All  labour 
ceased,  all  trades  were  suspended,  the  husband- 
man threw  down  his  spa<le  and  plough  and  put 
on  his  holiday  attire,  the  very  tavern-keepers 
left  their  gains.  The  ro.uis  were  empty  of 
travellers,  the  sea  of  sailors.  The  mother  ciime 
to  church  with  the  whole  band  of  her  children 
and  domestics,  her  husband  and  the  whole  family 
rejoicing  with  her.  All  (.'hristians  assembled 
everywhere  as  members  of  one  family.  The 
poor  man  dressed  like  the  rich,  and  the  rich  wore 
his  gayest  attire ;  those  who  had  none  of  their 
own  borrowed  of  their  neighbours;  the  very 
children  were  made  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
feast  by  putting  on  new  clothes  (Greg.  Nyssen, 
Orat.  iii.  in  Christ.  J,es>trrcct.).  Evangelical 
lections  were  read  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tions, so  arranged  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Resurrection  was  gone  through  on  successive 
days  (Aug.  Serin,  de  letup.  137,  140),  and  ser- 
mons preached  instructing  the  |)eojjie  how  to 
keep  the  feast  duly,  Se6i>Tws  fopra^ea-  (Athanas. 
Epist.  (id  Dr  icont.  ad  fin.).  When  the  empire 
became  Christian,  the  emperors,  beginning  with 
Valentinian,  A.D.  367,  testified  to  the  universal 
joy  by  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  granting  a 
general  pardon  (Corf.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  38,  leg.  3, 
6,  7,  8  ;  CkA.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  3  ;  Ca.ssiod. 
xi.  Epist.  ult. ;  Ambrose  Ep.  33  (14)  ),  debtors 
were  forgiven,  slaves  manumitted,  all  actions  at 
law  were  suspended  except  in  some  special  cases 
{Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  leg.  8;  Cfxi.  Theod. 
lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  leg.  2  ;  lib.  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  7),  anc 
liberal  alms  given  to  the  poor.  In  the  words 
of  Gregory  Nyssen  (m.s.)  "  every  kind  of 
sorrow  is  put  to  rest  to-day,  nor  is  there  any  one 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  not  to  find  relief 
from  the  magnificence  of  this  feast.  Now  the 
prisoner  is  loosed,  the  debtor  is  forgiven,  the 
slave  is  set  free,  and  he  who  continues  a  slave 
derives  benefit."  All  games  or  public  spectacles 
were  prohibited  as  being  inconsi.stent  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  season  ((^/n.  Trull.  86;  Labbe, 
vi.  1171;  Cod.  Tliod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  leg.  b). 
What  has  been  said  of  Easter  Day  may  be 
extended  to  the  week  following,  which,  together 
with  that  which  went  before,  was  oonsidere*!  to 
partake  in  the  sacred ness  of  the  festival.  The 
Apostolical  Con'^titut  ons  ordain  that  sl.nve* 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  from  their  work  "«F1 
the  great  week  "  (Holy  Week),  "and  that  which 
follows  it "  (J/).  C(.m>t.  viii.  33).  The  purjxwe 
of  this  rest  was  religious  edification.  St. 
Chrysostom  states  ( f/i  mil.  34  A-  Rexurr^^. 
ChrL-t.)  that  for  seven  days  sacred  a."«semblie« 
were  held  and  .sermons  preached.  The  council  of 
Macon  A.D.  585  (''on.  ii. ;  I^bbe,  v.  981)  also 
forbids  all  servile  work  for  six  days,  during  which 
all  are  to  assemble  three  times  a  day  for  worship, 
singing  paschal  hymns,  and  otVering  their  daily 
sacrifices.  The  Trull.m  canons  (Oni.  86  ;  I^bbe, 
vi.  1171)  also  lay  down  that  the  faithful  onfht 
to  spend  their  time  throtigh  the  whole  week  it 
church,  devoting  themselves  to  psnlmo^iy,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  the  celebration  of  fche 
holy  mysteries. 

The  Fjister  sea.son — O't'-  dn's  tyrophytonrm 
(August.  Fpist.  xiT  cj  Jnntiar.  c  17) — clowe*'. 
with  the  foUowia/  ^^ar.day  (fyOw  S<ir^-iy  with 
ns),  known  by  the  titlca  of  cw-tjit^j  x.*i  *?  ♦'***^ 
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Kvpiai^,  cLvaKaivijO-ifios,  Dominica  in  Octavis 
Paschae,  Pnscha  Clausum  ;  also  with  reference  to 
the  white  dresses  of  the  newly  baptised,  ri  KupiaKrj 
4v  \(vKo7s,  Dies  Neophytorum,  Dominica  in  Alhis. 
The  appellation  Quasi  modo  geniti,  derived  from 
the  introit  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  is  of  later  origin.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  has  been  known  as  the  KvpiaKT] 
Sti>Ha,  and  rifxipa  airocrTC^Xwi/,  with  reference  to 
the  gospel  for  the  day  (John  xx.  19-23),  and  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  Thomas  on  this  day 
(ib.  26-29).  The  special  solemnity  of  this  Sunday 
was  the  laying  aside  by  the  newly  baptised  of 
their  white  baptismal  robes,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  church.  St.  Augustine  refers 
to  the  appearance  of  the  neophytes  in  church  in 
their  white  robes  (^Serm.  de  Temp.  162;  Dominic. 
in  Octav.  Paschae)  :  "  Hodie  vitali  lavaci-o  resur- 
gens  Dei  populus  ad  instar  Resurrectionis  eccle- 
siara  nostram  splendore  nivei  candoris  illuminat." 
The  white  bands  that  were  wrapped  round  the 
heads  of  the  newly  baptised  infants  were  also 
removed  on  this  day,  which  from  this  custom 
sometimes  bore  the  name  of  ociuvae  infantium : 
"  infantes    vocantur    et    habent    octavas    hodie 

recludenda   enim   sunt  capita   eorum " 

(Aug.  Serin,  de  Temp.  160).  We  learn  from 
Rabanus  Maurus  {De  Cleric.  Imt.  ii.  38)  that 
ia  his  time  the  seven  days  after  Easter  Day  were 
known  as  Dies  Alhne,  because  those  who  had  been 
baptised  on  the  holy  night  wore  their  albs  and 
assisted  at  the  holy  mysteries  in  that  dress, 
till  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  bishop's 
hand  was  laid  upon  them  in  confirmation. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  processions — roga- 
tiones — being  made  every  year  at  Easter  tide 
(Greg.  Turon.  Vit.  Patr.  c.  vi.  p.  1175).  [E.  V.] 

ECDICI  ("EkSikoi  or  €KK\r]<TieK5iK0i),  certain 
officers  appointed,  m  consequence  of  the  legal 
disabilities  of  clergy  and  monks,  to  represent  the 
church  in  civil  affairs ;  see  Advocate  of  the 
Church,  Defensor.  The  place  where  they  met 
officially  was  called  (kBik€7ov.  [C] 

ECONOMUS.    [Oecoxomus.] 

ECPHONESIS  CEKc^c^z/T/ms)  denotes  that 
portion  of  an  office  which  is  said  audibly,  in  con- 
trast with  tliat  said  secrete  {fivrrriKus)  \  especi- 
a'ly  the  doxology,  with  which  the  secret  prayers 
generally  conclude.  [C] 

ECTEXE  or  ECTENIA  (*Ekt€./^s  or  in- 
rtvia).  Omitting  from  consideration  certain 
preparatory  prayers,  ihn  liturgies  of  St.  Basil 
and  St,  Chrysostom  begin  with  a  litany,  known 
as  Kctene,  Si/nnpte,  Dinconicae,  or  Eirenicae.  The 
name  Ectene  may  refer  to  the  length  or  (more 
probably)  to  the  earnestness  of  the  supplication. 
Litanies  of  a  similar  form  are  also  found  in  the 
Hour-offices.     See  further  under  Lita.w.     [C] 

ECTHESIS  ("ErtOto-ij),  a  doctrinal  fonnula, 
or  "  wftting  forth  "  of  a  Creed.  Thus  Theodoret 
(Hist.  Ecct.  ii.  17)  5»peakH  of  the  statement  of 
doctrine  put  forth  by  the  "  conciliabulum "  of 
Rimini  as  an  !K0f(Tii.  The  sajne  word  is  again 
n»«d  by  the  Hame  historian  in  Kpeaking  of  the 
criN-d  of  KimomiuK  (//.  /;  Ii.  2:5).  [C] 

'  '   lYI'OMATA.    f  DovA  :  VorrvK  Offek- 
ECCMENICAL  COUNCILS.    [CouNciiiJ.] 

ECCLKHIA      ('F,KK\riffia}.        The     jiriii(-i])al 
tn%«n  of  the  word   K^irlfnia  with  which   we  are 
ivmtd  arc  lh«  following  : — 


I.  The  congregation  or  gathering  together  of 
the  faithful.  "  Ecclesia  est  convocatus  populus 
per  ministros  ecclesiae  ab  to  qui  facit  unanimes 
habitare  in  domo.  Ipsa  domus  vocatur  Ecclesia, 
quia  Ecclesiam  continet "  (Amalarius  De  Eccl. 
Off.  iii.  2). 

II.  As  indicated  in  the  extract  above  from  Ama- 
larius, the  word  came  to  designate  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  Christian  assembly  [Church]  ; 
as  in  1  Cor.  xi.  18 :  "  Appellamus  Ecclesiam 
basilicam  qua  continetur  populus"  (Augustine, 
Epist.  157).  The  principal  designations  of 
churches  of  different  kinds  are  the  following: — 

1.  'H  iKK\Tfaia  is  used  absolutely  to  desig- 
nate the  principal  church  or  "  cathedral "  of 
a  city ;  as  by  Procopius  (De  Bella  Persico,  ii.  9), 
to  designate  the  cathedral  of  Antioch. 

2.  Ecclesia  Baptismalis,  a  parish  church — to 
use  the  modern  term — in  which  baptisms  are 
celebrated.  Walafrid  Strabo  {Te  Reb.  Eccl.  c. 
30)  speaks  of  "  presbyteri  plebium  qui  baptw- 
males  ecclesias  tenent  et  minoribus  presbyteri* 
praesunt."     [Compare  Parish.] 

3.  Ecclesia  Cardinalis.  This  was  also  a  de- 
signation of  parish  churches.     [Cardinal.] 

4.  Ecclesia  Cathedralis,  a  church  in  which  a 
bishop  set  up  his  throne.  [Cathedra:  Cathe- 
dral.] 

5.  Ecclesia  Catholica.     [Catholic] 

6.  E.  Diocesana  (Leges  Wisigofh.,  lib.  iv.,  tit. 
5,  c.  6)  is  equivalent  to  parocJiialis.  [DiocESE : 
Parish.] 

7.  E.  Mater,  Matricialis,  M<itrix,  Matricula, 
may  designate  either  a  cathedral,  as  distinguished 
from  its  subordinate  churches ;  or  a  parish 
church,  as  distinguished  from  mere  oratories. 

8.  Ecclesia  Plebalis  or  Plebeiana,  the  church 
of  a  Plebs,  or  community ;  that  is,  a  parish' 
church.  Sec  the  quotation  above  (II.  2),  and" 
Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.  Plebs. 

9.  Ecclesia  Principalis,  a  cathedral  (Leg.  Wisi- 
goth.  iv.  5,  c.  6). 

10.  Ecclesiae  Patrtarchales,  in  the  Romaii' 
church,  are  those  subject  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  pope. 

11.  Acclcsia  per  se,  a  church  having  its  own 
priest,  and  not  dependent  (as  an  oratory  would 
have  been)  upon  another  church  (Hincmar, 
Epist.  ed.  Labbe,  quoted  by  Ducange).  [C] 

ECCLESIAE  MATKICULA.  [Matricula.] 

ECCLESIARCH  (^EKKK-nondpxvsX  'u  the 
Eastern  church,  was  the  sacrist,  who  had  general 
charge  of  the  chui-ch  and  its  contents,  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  service  by  the  bells  or  other 
means  of  giving  notice.  The  minor  officials  of 
the  church  were  under  his  authority.  The 
Ti/picum  of  Sabas  (c.  1)  represents  the  Ecclesi- 
arch  as  giving  a  rubrical  direction  in  the  same 
way  that  the  deacon  commonly  does :  6/to  ip- 
Xfrai  6  iKK\-r](ndpxr]s,  AeDTt,  irponKw-qau- 
fifv  (Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ;  Daniel's  Codex 
Lit.  iv.  700).  [C] 

ECCLESIASTICAE    LITER  A  E.     [Com- 

MENDATORV  LETTERS:    DiMISSORV   LlOTTERS.] 

ECCLESIASTICAE  KES.  1.  The  term 
rea  ecclcsiaaticae  is  used,  in  a  wide  sense,  to  de-i 
note  all  matters  belonging  to  the  church,  as 
opponed  to  ren  scrnbircs,  terrrnae,  matters  be- 
longing to  the  world.  Things  ecclnsiaHticar 
are  again  divided  into  rrs  s/nritu'ttcs,  ftinc- 
tionH    or    objectH    which     belong    Noiely    to    the 
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priesthood,  as  the  sacraments  and  the  altars; 
and  res  tcmporafcs,  which  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare rather  of  the  brxly  than  the  soul  (Ambrose, 
Epist.  8;>,  lid  MiirccUinuni). 

Again,  of  res  spirituafes  some  are  immaterial 
(•.ncorporales),  some  material  (corporales).  To 
the  former  belong  the  invisilile  gifts  and  graces 
bestowed  on  the  soul  by  0<k1  ;  to  the  latter,  the 
outward  acts  or  objects  connected  with  such 
gifts  or  graces,  that  is,  the  sacraments;  certain 
''  res  sanctae,  sacrae,  sacrosanctae,"  as  churches, 
the  vessels  used  in  the  eucharistic  or  other  rites 
of  the  church,  and  the  vestments  of  its  ministers; 
and  certain  "  res  religiosae,"  such  as  foundations 
or  institutions  for  purposes  of  jjiety  and  benefi- 
cence over  which  the  church  claims  jurisdiction. 
The  molestation  or  injury  of  ecclesiastical  things 
is  Sacrilkge. 

2.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  term  res  eccfe- 
iinsticae  designates  the  Propkrtv  of  the 
Church.  (Lancelotti  Instit.  Juris  Canon,  ii.  1 ; 
Jacobson  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclop.  s.  v.  Kir- 
c/tensnch'u).  [C] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  [Bishop: 
Discii'Line:  Jurisdiction.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LANGUAGE.  [Li- 
turgical Language.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  [Canon  Law.] 

ECCLESIASTICUS.  1.  A  member  of  the 
Catholic  church,  as  opposed  to  a  heretic  or  schis- 
matic (.Jerome,  Epist.  62,  c.  1  ;  in  Ruffinum,  ii.  4). 

2.  Any  person  in  orders,  whether  major  or 
minor.  Thus  the  first  council  of  Vasa  (c.  3) 
desires  presbyters  not  to  send  for  the  chrism  by 
the  hands  of  any  servant  of  the  church  (per 
quemcuaque  ecdesiasticum),  but  by  the  hands  of 
a  subdeacon  at  least.  The  word  is  similarly  used 
in  the  Theodosian  code. 

3.  Lsidore  of  Seville  (^De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  3)  speaks 
of  a  clerk  occupying  his  due  position  in  the  hier- 
archy as  "  clericus  ecclesiasticus,"  in  contradis- 
tinction from  acephali,  or  irregular  clerks. 

4.  Those  who  were  in  any  way  the  "men  "  of 
a  church,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  its  terri- 
tories or  its  service,  were  called  in  a  special 
sense  "homines"  or  "  viri  ecclesiastici  "  (Car. 
Magni  C  pitui.  iv.  3).  "Homines  ecclesiastic! 
scu  fiscalini  "  are  mentioned,  and  their  duties  to 
their  lord  prescribed,  in  Car.  Mng.  Capita!,  v. 
303.  They  are  distinguished  from  servi  (^Conc. 
Sucssion.  ii.  c.  12).  [C] 

EDESSA.  The  tran.slation  of  the  Holy  Icon 
(or  picture)  of  Christ  from  Kdessa  is  comme- 
morated Aug.  16  (Cil.  Byzaut.).  A  great  festi- 
val (Daniel's  CiKiex,  iv.  244).  [C] 

EDILTRUDIS.     [Ktheldreda.] 

KDUCATION.    [Schools.] 

EG  A  HA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Eqareuse  con- 
cUiuin),  held  A.I).  61')  at  Kgara,  now  Teras.sa,  in 
Catalonia  :  to  confirm  what  had  been  enacted  at 
Osca  or  Huesca  sevi-iiteen  years  b»'fore.  Twelve 
bishops,  whose  sees  arc  not  given,  and  a  presbyter 
and  deacon  representing  two  more,  subscribed  to 
it  (M.insi.  X.  Sai).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EJIX'NUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Nicomcdia 
With  seven  others;  commemorated  March  12 
[.Mart.  Adcnis  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EGESirPUS.    [HEOEsirrus.] 


EGYPT.  The  entranco  of  Christ  into  Egrpt 
is  commemorated  Ginbot  24  =  May  I'J  {Cal. 
Ethiop.);  the  Hight  of  Ci  rist  from  Melisa  to 
Hoskuama  in  Egvpt,  Hedar  6  =  Nov.  2  (Cal. 
Ethiop.).  '  [C] 

EGYPT,  FLIGHT  INTO.  It  is  diflicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  name  any  earlier  repre- 
sentation of  this  event  than  the  bronze  casting 
on  the  doors  of  St.  Zenone  at  Verona,  which  is 
at  all  events  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  Chris- 
tian works  in  metal,  and  may  date  from  the 
original  fabric  of  the  9th  century.     [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EGG.  There  seems  some  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  use  of  the  egg  as  a  Christian  symbol, 
lioldetti  (p.  519)  speaks  of  marble  eggs  found  in 
the  tombs  of  St.  Theodora,  St.  Balbina,  and 
others  ;  these  were  of  the  size  of  hen's  eggs.  Egg- 
shells are  occasionally  found  in  the  loculi  of 
martyrs,  and  Raoul  Kochette  refers  them  to  the 
agapae  so  fre<iuently  celebrated  there.  [See 
Eucharist.]  But  Martigny,  with  the  Abbe 
Cavedori  (L'aijguaglio  crit.  dei  Monnm.  dele 
Arti  Crist.)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  egg 
signified  the  immature  hope  of  the  resurrection. 
"Kestat  spes,  quae  quantum  mihi  videtur,  ovo 
comparatur ;  spes  enim  noudum  pervenit  ad 
rem"  (Augustine,  Ser/n.  cv.  8,  0pp.  t.  v,  379). 
The  TJse  of  eggs  at  Easter  has  no  doubt  reference 
to  this  idea ;  but  whether  the  idea  was  really 
attached  to  the  object  or  not,  in  a  generally 
symbolic  sense,  seems  still  a  dubious  matter.  For 
Eggs  and  Ducks  see  the  Medici  MSS.  in  Asse- 
mann.  Catalog.  Bibl.  Med.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EILETON  CLlK-nrSv).  After  the  ecphonesis 
of  the  prayer  of  the  catechumens,  and  imme- 
diatelv  before  the  deacon  warns  the  catechumens 
to  depart,  (^Lit.  Chrysos.,  Daniel  iv.  349)  the 
priest  unfolds  the  eileton,  or  Cortoral,  on  which 
the  chalice  and  paten  are  afterwards  placed. 
Whit  this  signifies  is  explained  by  Germanus 
of  Constantinople  {Theorin  Mi/st.  p.  153,  ed. 
Paris,  1560)  thus:  "The  eileton  represents  the 
linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  wa» 
wrapped  when  it  was  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  laid  in  the  tomb  "  (Suicer's  Thesaurus, 
S.V.).  [C] 

EIRENICA  (ElpnviKd).  (1)  The  earlier 
clauses  of  the  great  litany  in  the  Greek  liturgies 
are  fre«juentlv  chilled  flpriyiKa.,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  prayers  for  peace.  Thus  the  great 
litany  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (c.  14, 
p.  340,  Daniel)  begins  with  "  Let  us  beseech  the 
Lord  in  peace;  for  the  peace  which  is  from 
above  ;.  .  .  .  for  the  yeace  of  the  whole  world ..." 

(2)  See  Pacificae.  [C] 

EISODOS.    [Entrance.] 

ELASIPPUS,  martyr  at  Ferrara.  with 
Speusippus  and  Melasippus,  under  Aurelian; 
commemorated  Jan.  17  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuanli). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

ELDERS  (Seniores).  There  are  some  traces 
of  eliiers  recognised  in  the  church,  yet  distinct 
from  the  clergy.  Augustine  addresses  his  epiatle 
to  the  church  at  Hippo  (Epist.  IM)  to  the 
clergy,  the  elders,  (senioribus),  and  all  the 
people.  In  another  place  (Centra  Creacon.  iii. 
c.  29),  he  mentions  bishops,  presbyters,  deaoons, 
and  elders,  (seniores).  Optatus  (i.  c.  41)  says, 
that  when  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
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forced  to  leave  his  diocese  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  he  committed  the  ornaments 
and  utensils  belonging  to  the  church  to  the 
faithful  elders  (fidelibus  senioribus).  These 
appear  in  some  cases  to  have  been  merely  the 
leading  men  of  the  congregation.  Thus  the 
ccuncil  of  Carthage,  A.D.  419,  committed  the 
office  of  meeting  the  leaders  of  the  Donatists  to 
the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts (Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  c.  91).  But  there  also 
appear  to  have  been  others  who  had  a  special 
position,  and  probably  special  duties,  in  the 
church.  Thus,  in  the  Gesta  Furgat.  Caecil.  et 
Felic.  (p.  263,  in  Optatus,  ed.  Paris,  1676)  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  business  of  enquiring  into  cer- 
tain disputes  there  were  associated  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy  certain  elders  of  the  people, 
who  were  also  officers  of  the  church  (seniores 
plebis,  ecclesiasticos  viros).  Compare  Eccle- 
8IASTICUS.  In  the  same  tract  mention  is  made 
in  one  place  of  the  clergy  and  elders,  and  in 
another  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  elders. 
In  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  a.d. 
419,  mention  is  made  of  certain  elders,  who 
appear  to  have  been  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
council  (Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  cc.  85,  100).  Compare 
Churchwardens  :  Electoral  Colleges. 

[P.O.] 

ELEAZAR,  teacher  of  the  Maccabees,  com- 
memorated Aug.  1  (Cal.  Byzant.) ;  July  29  (Cal. 
Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEAZARIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons,  with  his 
eight  children  and  Minervius ;  commemorated 
Aug.  23  (^Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).       [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS.  1.  See  Alms,  p.  52. 
2.  The  word  is  occasionally  used  to  designate 
the  distributor  for  pious  uses  of  the  effects  of  a 
person  deceased,  i.e.  the  "  executor  "  of  his  will. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Vitis  Fatrum,  c.  8) 
speaks  of  one  from  whose  executors  (eleemosy- 
nariis)  no  small  sums  were  received  in  honour  of 
a  sain*.  (Ducange,  s.v.).  [C] 

ELECTI.  Some  writers  (as  Bona,  De  Feb. 
Lit.  I.  xvi.  4)  consider  the  Catechumens  [p,  317] 
to  be  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Audientes, 
Substrati  or  Genuflectentes,  Competentes,  and 
Electi ;  the  latter  being  those  whose  names  were 
actually  inscribed  in  the  church-list  with  a  view 
to  baptism.  Bingham  (Antiq.  X,  ii.  1)  considers 
the  Electi  \.o  be  identical  with  the  Competentes, 
though  he  also  makes  four  classes  by  adding  one 
of  4^fjc6ovfi(voi.  But  both  these  classifications 
are  of  doubtful  authority.  (See  Martene,  De  Hit. 
Ant.  I.  i.  6.)  [C] 

ELECTION  OF  CLERGY.     The  first  re- 

•rded  election  of  clergy  is  in  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles,  where  Matthia.s  was  chosen  by  casting 

lots.     But  this  example  does  not  aj)[>ear  to  have 

been  followed. 

Clemens  Roman  us  (Epist.  Cor.  i.  c.  42)  says 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  the  ajiostles 
ap[K)inted  their  first-fruits,  proving  them  by  the 
Sjiirit,  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should 
join  the  faith;  and  that  afterwards  the  ministers 
were  appointed  by  other  men  of  considerati«>n 
(hvlpuv  iWoylfiuv)  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  church  (c.  44).  Corr.|mre  I'seudo-Clemens 
(l.j/ixt.  ud  Jacofj.  i.  c.  3).  (y'lemens  Alexaudriiius 
(fcu*eb.  //.  E.  iii.  c.  23,  {  G)  says  that   St.  John 


ordained  such  clergy  as  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Spirit. 

It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  held  that 
the  bishop  had  the  right  of  selecting  the  inferior 
clergy.  Cyprian  (Ep.  29,  ed.  Hartel)  say-  ^hat 
he  had  appointed  Saturus  as  a  lectoi  and 
Optatus  as  a  subdeacon,  insisting  that  he  has  not 
acted  arbitrarily,  but  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  church  in  general.  Ambrose  (Epist.  82  ad 
Vercell.')  speaks  of  bishops  as  admitting  other 
clergy  to  orders  and  benefices,  and  (Oj^c.  i. 
c.  18)  of  a  certain  person  who  was  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  clerical  order  (in  clerum),  bf 
himself.  Jerome  (^Comm.  in  Tit.  i.  5)  speaks  of 
bishops  as  having  power  to  appoint  (constitu- 
endi)  priests  in  every  city,  and  again  (Epist.  ad 
Nepot.)  of  their  selecting  (eligendi)  priests, 
and  (ibid.)  of  their  being  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  placing  in  office  whom  they  would. 
Philostorgius  (N.  E.  iii.  17)  speaks  of  Leontius 
bishop  of  Alexandria  appointing  Aetius  as  a 
deacon.  In  the  Life  of  John  Damascene,  it  is 
said  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  acting  by 
divine  inspiration,  sent  for  him  and  ordained 
him  to  the  priesthood  (Vita  Joann.  Damascen. 
per  loann.  Episcop.  Hierosolym.  inter  opp.  Joan. 
Damas.).  Gregory  the  Great,  while  strenuously 
asserting  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to 
the  free  election  of  bishops,  was  equally  firm  in 
resei'ving  to  the  bishops  the  power  of  selecting 
parish  priests  and  deacons,  on  the  ground  that 
in  choosing  a  bishop,  the  clergy  and  people 
transferred  to  him  all  rights  of  election  to  the 
inferior  offices  (Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl. 
Discip.  ii.  7,  c.  34,  §  10),  The  council  of  Lao- 
dicea  (c.  13)  forbids  the  election  to  the  priest- 
hood (eis  ttpoTcToj')  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
multitude  (ro7s  ox^ois).  But  this  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  election  of  bishops.  The 
4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  22)  provides  that  a 
bishop  shall  not  ordain  any  without  the  advice 
of  his  clergy,  and  shall  also  seek  not  only  the 
testimony,  but  the  assent  ( conniventiam),  of 
the  people.  A  decree  of  the  council  of  Merida 
(Cone.  Emerit.  c.  19)  speaks  of  a  parish  priest  as 
having  been  put  in  charge  of  his  church,  by  the 
appointment  (per  ordinationem)  of  his  bishop. 
Another  decree  of  the  same  council  (c.  18) 
ordains  that  all  parish  priests  shall  provide  a 
supply  of  inferior  clergy  from  the  household 
(familia)  of  the  church.  The  6th  canon  of  Theo- 
philus  of  Alexandria  associates  the  clergy  with 
the  bishop,  providing  that  at  every  ordination  all 
the  clergy  shall  exercise  the  power  not  only  of 
assent,  but  of  choice  (consentiat  et  eligat),  and 
that  the  candidate  selected  by  the  clergy  shall 
be  ordained  in  presence  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  bishop  shall  enquire  of  them  whether  they 
also  can  bear  testimony  to  his  fitness. 

In  these  instances  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
election  rested  with  the  bishoj),  or  with  the 
bishoj)  and  clergy,  Jind  that  the  people  only 
consented.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  the  people  not  only  bore  witness  to 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates,  but  had  themselves 
a  share  in  the  election.  Cyprian  (Ep.  67,  cc.  3 
and  4)  speaks  of  the  jjcople  as  having  the 
greatest  power  of  choosing  worthy  bishops,  since 
by  their  presence  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
will  be  known,  and  the  election  be  just  and 
legitimate  as  <'onfirmed  by  the  general  KuflTiitge 
and    assent.     He    adds    that    this    was  the  apo- 
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stohc  rule  not  only  in  the  election  of  bishops 
and  priests,  but  also  in  that  of  d«?acoui.  Je- 
rome {EjAst,  ad  Jiusticui/i)  appears  to  assert 
that  eithc/  the  bishop  or  the  people  had 
power  to  elect  the  cand  dates  for  ordiD-itinu, 
"  vel  j)opulub  vel  pontifejc  elegerit."  And,  in 
another  place  (Cotnm.  in  Kzek.  c.  ii3,  v.  fi)  speaks 
of  eitlier  a  bishop  or  a  priest  being  a  watchman, 
"speculator,"  of  the  church,  becausj  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  "quia  a  populo  electus 
est."  Siricius  (E/ziat.  i.  ad  Hivierum  Turacon. 
c.  10)  speaks  of  elevation  to  the  olfice  of  priest 
or  bishop  as  depending  on  the  choice  (electio) 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  Chrysostom  (ir«pl 
'Upws.  iv.  c.  2,  §  376,  379)  speaks  of  the  electors 
to  the  oflice  of  the  priesthood  {rohs  iXofxtuovs) 
as  quite  distinct  from  the  bishop  who  or- 
dains. Of  these  electors  he  speaks  as  being  the 
elders  (twi'  irai  fpu:v,  ibid.  i.  c.  3  §  29)  or 
the  leading  (/xfyuKovs)  members  of  the  con- 
gregation {ibid.  i.  0.  14-  §  39).  He  also  speaks 
of  the  election  as  being  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  (ibid.  iii.  c.  4  §  171).  Some- 
times indeed  the  people  appear  to  have  brought 
a  candidate  to  the  bishop  and  insisted  on  his 
immediate  ordination,  as  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  with  St.  Augustine  (Possid.  Vita 
Augustini,  c.  4), 

The  1st  council  of  Orange  (c.  10),  provides 
that  when  a  bishop  is  the  founder  of  a  churoh 
in  another  diocese,  he  may  select  the  clergy  to 
officiate  in  it.  Justinian  (Novell.  123  c.  18) 
allows  the  founders  of  private  oratories  to  select 
their  clergy,  but  if  any  unworthy  were  chosen, 
the  bishop  was  to  have  the  power  of  selecting 
those  whom  he  thought  fit.  [P.  O.] 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGES.  The  evils  of 
a  popular  election  of  bishops  and  other  clergy  in 
a  groat  city,  such  as  Coustantiuople,  were  so 
manifest  (Chrysostom  do  Saccrdutio,  iii.  15),  that 
attemjits  were  sometimes  made  to  commit  the 
choice  of  ministers  to  a  select  body  or  committee. 
We  find  perhaps  a  trace  of  this  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  Clement  of  Rome  (</(i  Cor.  i.  44) 
speaks  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  beiug 
chosen  by  men  of  consideration  (utt'  (K\oyin<i>v 
avhpciv)  with  the  assent  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  (c.  13)  clearly  desires  that 
the  clergy  should  be  chosen  by  some  definitely 
organized  body,  and  not  by  a  mere  mass-meeting 
(tois  i>xA."«s)  [Klkction  of  Clkrgy].  In 
spite  of  tiiis  onliuance,  however,  there  are  only 
too  many  instances  in  later  times  of  the  choice  of 
clergy  by  meetings  which  can  only  be  called 
mobs.  (See  Augustine,  Ej'isf.  15.');  Synesius, 
Epist.  67  ;  Harouius,  an.  .3(»3,  §  22  If. ;  lialuze, 
Misccll.  ii.  102  tl.)  Yet,  generally,  the  inHuence 
of  the  principal  men  in  a  city  could  nut  be 
ignored,  and  wlu-n  Justinian  (Sovel.  cxxiii.  c.  1  ; 
see  Bishop,  p.  216)  detinitely  enjoiufd  tli<vt  the 
clergy  and  chief  mt>n  of  a  city  (jrpuroj  t^v 
w6k*vt)  should  nominate  three  for  a  vacant 
see,  he  probably  did  but  conlirm  an  existing 
practice.  From  the  three  thus  nominated,  one 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  consecrator  (toi;  x*'pO" 
rovovmoi),  generally  the  metro|M>litan. 

If  the  "chief  men"  had  been  define*!,  we 
should  have  had  her«'  an  "  Klecloral  College  "  of 
clergy  and  n«)*ables ;  as  tht'y  were  not,  this 
system  generally  led  to  a  struggle  between  the 
clergy  and  the  civil  goverament.  [C] 


ELEMENTS.  The  two  ,>arts  of  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

I.  Names. — ^The  Latin  won!  elementa  does  not 
api^car  to  have  been  u»ea  in  this  technical  sense 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  though  it  is 
a  very  natural  word  to  express  the  c()ni}>onent 
parts  of  any  thing.  Possibly  the  use  arose  from 
the  analogy  of  baptism,  where  the  outward  sign 
would  naturally  be  sj)oken  of  as  the  '•  element" 
of  water,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  St.  Augustin,  where,  in  speaking  of 
baptism,  he  says,  ''Take  away  the  word,  and 
what  is  the  water  but  water?  The  word  is 
added  to  the  clement,  and  it  becomes  a  sacrament, 
itself  as  it  were  a  visible  word  "  (acceilit  verbum 
ad  elementum  et  fit  sacramentum.  Augustin  in 
Joan.  XV.  1-3,  Tract.  Ixxx.  3).  Gregory  of 
Tours  {De  Vitis  Patfumy  c.  15)  uses  the  word  of 
both  bread  ind  water,  "Nam  esus  illi  panis 
tantum  hordcaceus  erat  et  aqua,  de  utrisijue  elc' 
men'ts  libras  singulas  per  dies  singulos  sumens." 
Words  denoting  sacrifice  or  ofT'cring  were  con- 
stantly used  of  liie  Kiemcnts  ;  to  ayta  Swpa,  as 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  6  Upfhs  flffdyuv  rh 
ayia  5a>pa  ;  or  simply  rii  Siyia,  as  in  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom  and  elsewhere;  so  the  Latin 
Sanctd,*  as  in  Ordo  Rum.  II.  c.  8  (see  Mabillon, 
Cuininent.  J'raev.  p.  xxxvi.) ;  or  again,  simply  to 
Awpo.  Upoffcpopa  was  also  geueially  used  for 
the  Elements  j)laced  on  the  altar.  So  the 
Latin  oblatio  and  o'>Utta  as  in  the  Ordo  Ho- 
m^inus  If.  (c.  9),  "  Archidiaconus  suscipit 
oblatas  duas  de  oblationario  . .  .  et  ponit  [cali- 
cem]  super  altare  juxta  oblationes  jwntiticis." 
The  word  Ilostia,  '•  the  Victim,"  exf)resses  a 
somewhat  ditlerent  aspect  of  the  sacrificial  coa- 
ception.** 

The  unconsecrated  Elements  on  the  altar  ar* 
called  in  Eastern  liturgies  "the  Mysteries;"  the 
bread  alone  the  "Seal  "  {(nppayis),  from  its  being 
divided  by  lines  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (see  below). 

In  certain  Arabic  rubrics  (llenaudot,  Litt. 
Orientt.  ii.  62)  the  Elements  are  called  BarscJiin^ 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek  diropxi^v. 

In  Syriac  they  bear  the  name  of  A'oMr6o»o,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  Greek  hwpov  and  irpo<r- 
<^opo  and  the  Lttin  o'data  ;  the  bread  is  simply 
"Bread  of  the  Sacraments,"  or  "  of  the  Mys- 
teries." 

When  the  Elements  have  been  j)laced  on  the 
altar,  they  acquire  other  names  having  more 
distinct  ret'erence  to  .s:icrifice,  as  "ihe  Limb,"  or 
"the  First-born."  The  Syrians  too  call  the  por- 
tion impressed  with  a  cross  *' the  Seal."  Other 
names  are  given  to  the  various  particles  after 
division  (Ken.  n.  s.  i.  189;  ii.  62)  [KuAcnoN.] 

Again,  the  Element-s  were  calle<l  (ri'fijSoAo, 
rinroiy  fonwie  asiH'iiii'jitt's,  as  outwanl  r«'pre- 
sentations  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The 
word  sfh'cies,  often  supjKised  to  have  the  .same 
force,  probably  in  its  origin  meant  no  more  than 
"  tVuits  of  the  earth" — a  sense  which  it  is  well 
known  to  bear  in  later  latinity,  especially  with 
the  jurists  (Ducange,  s.  v.). 


•  Ry  the  Sanola,  bow«>ver,  we  ounht  probably  here  le 
undi-rstand  the  oooaecrated  Uo«t  re««rved  from  a  fif' 
vidUH  ceU'hrfttion. 

k  S^f  on  lhr..#«  names  the  e«Bay  on  Mcriftclal  torma  in 
itemoriaU  </  Uu  hev.  WktuUm  8  Marriott  (Lcmdon, 
1873). 
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II.  What  'cere  the  Elements  ? 

Throughout  the  uuiversal  church  bread  and 
wine  have  always  been  the  recognised  elements 
in  the  eucharist,  wiih  but  few  and  slight  excep- 
tions which  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
There  was  an  obscure  sect  called  the  Artotyritae 
who  added  cheese  to  the  bread.  St.  Augustin 
(cfe  Haeres.  c.  xlviii.)  says  "  the  Artotyrites  are 
so  called  from  their  oblation,  for  they  offer  bread 
and  cheese,  saying  that  the  first  oblations  which 
were  offered  by  men,  in  the  intancy  of  the  world, 
were  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  sheep." 
There  were  also  sects  which  used  no  wine  but 
water  alone,  and  some  who  did  not  use  wine  in 
their  morning  services,  though  they  did  in  the 
evening  (see  below,  §  VI.) 

III.  Composition  of  the  Bread. 

With  regai'd  to  the  element  of  bread,  whatever 
may  have  been  the-  practice  of  certain  sects, 
there  is  entire  agreement  in  the  church  that  it 
ghould  be  made  of  wheat-flour.  The  mystical 
allusions  to  the  superiority  of  wheat  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^Strom.  vi.  11,  p.  787)  and  Origen 
{Hora.  in  Gen.  xii.  c.  5,  p.  247,  Wirceburg,  1780) 
strongly  indicate,  what  indeed  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  wheaten  bread  and  (ordinarily)  no  | 
other,  was  used  in  the  mysteries.  Alcuin  (Epist. 
90)  speaks  specially  of  the  "  grana  tritici,"  from 
the  flour  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  made.  The 
great  controversy  in  the  matter  has  been  :  Should 
the  bread  be  leavened  or  unleavened  ? 

A.  The  principal  evidences  bearing  on  this 
question  are  the  following : 

1.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  in  the  West 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  at  the  feast  of  the 
Pa.ssover,  and  that  therefore  the  bread  used  was 
the  unleavened  bread  which  the  Jews  were  alone 
allowed  to  eat  at  that  time.  But  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers  of  the  Greek  church  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  held  on  the  11:5th  Misan,  when  i 
leavened  bread  was  still  used  ;  and  there  is  no  , 
direct  statement  either  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  the  wi-itings  of  the  Early  Fathers  to  indicate 
that  azyine,  or  unleavened  bread,  was  used  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  only  "  bread  "  was  men- 
tioned would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  com- 
mon bread  was  meant.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
simply  speaks  of  "breaking  bread"  as  a  solemn 
rite,  or  meeting  together  to  "  break  bread." 
Justin  Martyr  simply  speaks  of  bread,  and  as 
he  is  giving  a  particular  description  of  the 
Christian  rites,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact  had  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  bread  been  used. 

2.  It  is  said  that  as  the  element  of  bread  was 
taken  in  the  early  ages  from  the  offerings  of  the 
people  [Oulation],  which  served  also  for  the 
ftupi^^rt  of  the  ministers  and  dependents  of  the 
church,  it  must  have  been  ordinary,  that  is, 
leavened  bread.  But  this  argument  is  by  no 
means  so  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  ; 
it  ig  gfKKi  for  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr;  but  in 
later  times  there  an;  evident  traces  of  a  double 
offering;  one  of  ordinary  f<jod,  for  the  use  of  the 
dejx-udentH  of  the  church,  and  one  of  bread  and 
win*;  for  the  altar.  The  council  of  .N'antes  (c.  9, 
quoted  by  Marten*')  clearly  di>^tinguihhed  between 
the  (}i,lntii>wH  which  were  intended  for  consecra- 
tion, and  tlie  pnjwH^  or  loaves,  offered  for  the  use 
of  the  church  [tuiXXiiAK].  So  llincmar  ^Cupitul. 


1.  16).  And  when  such  a  separation  was  n.-adc 
between  the  offerings  for  the  m  nisters  and  tho 
offerings  for  the  altar,  the  latter  were  probably 
specially  prepared,  whether  leavened  or  not. 
The  woman  who  smiled  when  Gregory  the  Great 
(Joannes  Diac.  Vita  Greg.  ii.  41)  offered  her  ia 
the  eucharist  that  which  she  had  herself  pre- 
pared, need  not  be  supposed  of  course  to  have 
taken  the  oblation  from  her  household  loaf. 

3.  Epiphanius  (Hae7'es.  30,  c.  16)  says  that 
the  Ebiouites,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  the 
church,  celebrate  mysteries  yearly  in  the  church 
with  unleavened  cakes  (St'  a^vfj.a}t/ 1,  using  water 
for  the  other  element  in  the  sacrament.  Here 
the  azymes  seem  to  be  mentioned,  like  the  water, 
as  a  departure  from  Catholic  practice ;  but  Epi- 
phanius does  not  in  terms  reckon  the  use  ot 
azymes  among  the  heretical  practices  of  the 
Ebionites,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  their  depar- 
ture trom  orthodoxy  may  have  consisted  in  their 
annual,  instead  of  more  frequent,  celebration, 
and  in  their  use  of  water  for  wine. 

4.  The  words  of  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (^De 
Sacram.  iv.  4),  "  tu  forte  dicis,  meus  panis  est 
usitatus ;  sed  panis  iste  panis  est  ante  verba 
sacramentorum ;  ubi  accesserit  consecratio,  de 
pane  fit  caro  Christi,"  are  generally  thought  to 
imply  that  the  bread  used  for  consecration  was 
leavened.  But  the  opposition  in  the  writer's 
mind  is  between  "  common  bread "  and  "  the 
Body  of  Christ,"  not  between  ''  common "  and 
"leavened"  bread,  nor  is  such  an  expression  as 
"panis  usitatus"  absolutely  conclusive,  though 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  desig- 
nates leavened  bread,  such  as  was  everywhere 
most  commonly  used. 

5.  A  custom  of  the  Roman  church,  mentioned 
by  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (cc.  33,  65)  in  the  lives 
of  Melchiades  and  Siricius,  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Innocent  I.  (Epist.  ad  Decenlium,  c.  5). 
Writing  to  the  bishop  of  Gubbio,  he  says  that  his 
correspondent  had  no  need  to  consult  him  about 
the  "  fermentum  "  which  on  Sundays  he  (Inno- 
cent) sent  to  the  parish  churches  (titulos), 
because  that  was  a  custom  confined  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  intended  to  prevent  the  parish  priests 
[see  Cardinal],  who  were  detained  in  their 
own  churches  by  their  proper  duties,  from 
feeling  themselves  cut  off  from  communion  with 
the  mother  church  [EuLOGiAi:].  Even  in  Rome 
it  was  only  sent  to  the  "  tituli "  proper,  not 
to  the  presbyters  of  other  churches.  It  has 
been  supposed  (c.  g.  by  Bona)  that  the  euchar- 
istic  bread  which  was  sent  by  the  poi>e  was 
called  "fermentum"  as  being  made  of  leavened 
bread ;  but,  unless  the  bread  commonly  con- 
secrated in  the  churches  was  tty/leavened,  this 
supposition  does  not  furnish  a  reason  why  these 
particular  oblates  should  be  called  "fermentum" 
by  way  of  distinction,  as  they  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  ;  and  the  coujectiive  of  Sirmond 
(adopted  by  Mahillon)  aeeIIi^.  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  this  "  fermentum  "  was  so  called 
as  being  intended  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Roman  church.  Certainly  the  expressions  used 
in  the  Lives  of  Melchiades  ami  Siricius,  "(juod 
darlnratur,  (juod  noiitinatur^  fermcutum,"  seem 
to  imply  that  the  term  is  usf.d  in  an  improper, 
not  a  strict,  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  \t<U\  council  of 
Tole(b>  (a. I).  693)  is  to  this  effect.  It  having 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  tho  council  that  io 
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some  parts  of  Spain  priests  do  not  oflTer  on  the 
Table  of  the  Lord  clean  loaves,  specially  prepared 
(panes  muudos  et  studio  j)raeparatos),  but  take 
off  a  piece  to  form  a  round  disc  (crust ulam  in 
rotuu<litateni)  from  loaves  prepared  for  their 
own  use,  and  oU'er  it  upon  the  altar  with  the 
wine  and  water;  a  thinsj  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent ;  .  .  .  .  the  council  decides  unanimously,  that 
no  f.tber  kind  of  hread  be  placed  on  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  to  be  hallowed  by  priestly  benediction, 
but  such  as  is  whole  and  clean  and  specially  pre- 
pared (panis  integer  et  nitidus  qui  ex  studio 
fuerit  praeparatus);  nor  is  anything  of  large 
size  to  be  oHered,  but  only  cakes  of  moderate 
size,  according  to  ecclesiastical  custom  (neque 
grande  ali(juid,  sed  modica  tantum  oblata,  secun- 
dum quod  ecdesiastica  consuetudo  retentat). 

This  canon  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates 
both  of  the  leaven  and  of  the  azymes  ;  but  in 
fact  it  is  not  conclusive  for  either.  It  is  decisive 
as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Western  church  in  the 
7th  century  oblates  were  specially  prepared,  and 
were  not  portions  of  a  loaf,  but  "  Integra  ;"  but  it 
is  not  proved  that  the  words  "  nitidus "  and 
*'mundus"  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of 
leaven. 

7.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chelsea 
(Cone.  Calchut.  A.D.  787  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  452)  enjoins  that  the  oblations  be  cakes  or 
loaves,  not  })ieces  of  bread  (panis,  non  crusta). 
Probably  the  same  distinction  is  intended  as  that 
laid  down  by  the  IGth  council  of  Toledo,  between 
a  whole  cake  ])repared  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
piece  taken  from  a  loaf.  The  passage  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  use  of  leaven,  for  "  panis"  may 
be  used  either  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread, 
as  in  "  panes  azymi  et  crustula  absque  fermento  " 
(Exod.  xxix.  2). 

8.  Another  point  of  which  much  has  been 
made  in  the  discussion  is  this :  that  Photius  of 
Constantinople  (A.D.  8G7)  never  mentioned  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist  as  one 
of  the  Latin  errors,  while  Michael  Caerularius, 
also  patriarch  of  Ctuistantinople  (a.d.  1(>')4), 
gave  it  a  prominent  place  ;  it  has  thence  been 
inferred  that  the  use  of  unleavened  eucharist ic 
bread  was  introduced  between  the  years  8<37  and 
1054.  This  is  however  by  no  means  a  certain 
inference;  Photius  may  have  omitted  to  mention 
azymes  ••uniHsg  tho  point«  cf  •i.t^<'.r.-i3ce  Lrtween 
the  (Jreek  and  the  Laim  churches,  because  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  leaven  or  no 
leaven  undetermined,  like  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  at  the  council  of  Florence.  All  that  can  be 
certainly  inferred  from  the  .silence  of  Photius  is, 
that  either  the  use  o*' '>n.l»av"n*:d  bread  was  un- 
known to  him,  t'  i«*  :--:p?.rdt:d  it  as  a  thing  in- 
diflcrtnt.  It  i',  .j  L.'-.ui'.ly  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Leo  IX.  would  hhTC  ?t"ritt<'u  so  strongly  as 
he  did  to  Michael  Caerularius  {Kpist.  ii.  'J4  ;  vi.) 
as  to  file  iinineinorial  use  of  azymes  among  the 
Latins,  if  that  use  had  arisen  since  the  time  of 
Photius  ;  i.e.  not  more  than  a  century  before  his 
own  birth. 

Thji  J  .3  ;3  :a  I J  vliisre  evidence — if  the  docu- 
ments be  genniijc-  as  to  thi  u.sc  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  eucharist  in  the  Western  church 
before  that  date. 

9.  Cyprian  (/.'pint.  63,  c.  13)  says,  that,  as  the 
chalice  is  composed,  not  of  wine  alone,  nor  of 
water  alone,  but  of  the  union  of  the  two:  so  the 
Body  c.iunot  be  meal  alone,  nor  water  alone,  but 


the  union  of  the  two  into  one  ioaf.  This  is  re- 
peated in  almost  the  same  words  by  Isidore  of 
Seville  (I>e  I'tv.  Otf.'^  i.  18).  It  is'dilficult  to 
imagine  that  Cyprian,  and  Isidore  after  him, 
omitted  all  mention  of  so  significant  an  ingre- 
dient as  leaven,  if  it  was  used  in  the  eucharistic 
loaf.  Moreover,  Alcuin  (Epist.  90  [al.  <39]  ad 
Fratres  Luidunenses,  p.  107)  writing  about  A.D. 
790,  uses  the  very  same  expressiou  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  bread,  "ex  aqua  et  farina 
panis  fit  qui  consecratur  in  corpus  Christi."  and 
adds,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  pure  from 
leaven  or  ''ferment"  of  whatever  kind  (abstjue 
fermento  ullius  alterius  infectionis  debet  esse 
mundissimum).  Somewhat  later,  A.n.  819,  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  (De  Clerir.  Instit.  i.  SI."*  p.  319, 
Migne)  lays  it  down  that  the  eucharistic  bread 
should  be  unleavened,  after  the  manner  of  ths 
Hebrew  ofl'erings  (Lev.  viii.  2),  and  holds  that 
the  bread  which  the  Lord  blessed  in  the  List 
Supper  was  undoubtedly  unleavened. 

10.  John  Maro  (quoted  by  Martene),  writing 
at  any  rate  before  the  Trullan  council,  says  that 
those  who  made  the  eucharistic  ottering  in  lea- 
vened bread  reproached  the  Western  churches, 
the  Armenians,  and  the  Maronites,  with  offering 
azymes,  which  were  not  bread  at  all  ;  a  clear 
proof  that  the  Western  churches  generally,  in 
the  7th  century,  were  thought  to  agree  with  the 
Maronites  and  the  Armenians  in  this  respect. 

11.  Again,  allusions  to  ''common"  or  "lea- 
vened "  bread  would  scarcely  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Canon  of  the  Litl'rgv  [p.  272], 
as  is  done,  for  instance,  in  the  liturgies  of  James 
liaradai  and  Mathew  the  Pastor,  if  the  compilers 
had  not  known  of  some  who  used  i/jjleavened 
bread. 

12.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence that  unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the 
eucharist  by  the  Latins,  and  by  some  E;»st?rn 
sects,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries;  and  there  is 
probable  evidence  that  it  was  used  in  the  3rd. 
In  the  orthodox  Eastern  church,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  leavened  bread  has  been  used  from  a 
very  early  period  indeed  ;  if  not  from  the  very 
first,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  when  Judaizing 
sects  insisted  on  using  unleavened  cakes,  like 
those  of  the  Passover,  in  th«»  Lord's  Supper. 

B.  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Suit. — The  Syrian 
Chrrstians,  besides  the  leaven  which  is  common 
to  almost  all  oriental  communions,  mix  with  the 
bread  a  little  oil  and  salt — a  practice  which  they 
defend  by  many  mystical  reasons  (Kenaudot,  I.itt. 
Orient,  i.  191).  The  mixture  of  oil — perhaps 
taken  from  Lev.  ii.  4,  etc. ;  compare  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  v.  Try} ho,  c.  41 — was  probably 
always  a  singularity  of  a  small  sect  ;  that  of 
salt  was  more  general  and  more  hotly  defended. 
Thus  Alcuin  {I  }>ist.  90  [al.  69]  ad  Fratres  lu,f- 
ihiiicns- a)  re))rehentls  certain  }>ersons  in  Spain 
for  insisting,  against  the  custom  of  Home  and  the 
thiirch  in  general,  that  salt  should  be  put  into 
the  eucharistic  bread;  and  adds  mystical  ro.-usonj 
why  three  things  only,  Hour,  water,  ami  wine 
should  be  offered  in  the  Mass.  The  niodt-rn 
(ireeks  eagerly  defend  the  mixture  of  .salt,  which 
(they  say)  represents  the  life,  so  that  a  sacrifice 


•  The  |i(rnuinenera  of  this  treatise  is  douhied  by  BftTO* 
nius.    S«<e  C^ve.  Ilitl.  Lit.  $.  v.  IsUJore. 

*  There  i*<enis  no  roH.-on  to  doubt  (with  Bon*,  De  RA 
Lit.  I.  \\M.  7)  the  gt^niiiucnew  of  this  pusiige. 
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without  salt  is  but  a  dead  sacrifice  ;  and  one  of 
the  reproaches  commonly  directed  against  the 
Aimenians  was,  that  they  used  oblates  containing 
neither  salt  nor  leaven  (Martene,  A.  R.  I.  iii.  7, 

§1). 

IV.  Preparation  of  the  Bread. 

The  rjore  minute  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  the  eucharistic  bread  belong  to  a  later  age 
than  tliat  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Those 
which  fall  within  our  period  are  principally 
these. 

The  canon  already  quoted  of  the  16th  council 
of  Toledo  makes  it  certain  that  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  eucharistic  bread  was  enjoined  in  the 
7th  century.  So  long  as  people  actually  offered, 
they  probably  themselves  prepared  the  oblates 
for  the  altar.  Thus  the  emperor  Valens  is  said 
to  have  prepared  with  his  own  hands  the  gifts* 
which  he  offered  for  the  altar  (Gregory  Nazianz. 
Funeral  Oration  on  St.  Basil,  c  52,  p.  809)  ;  and 
the  Roman  matron  mentioned  by  Joannes  Dia- 
conus  (w.  s.) — probably  a  person  of  rank,  or  she 
would  not  have  received  the  bread  from  the 
pope — had  herself  prepared  that  which  she  re- 
ceived. And  it  seems  that  not  unfrequently 
noble  ladies  undertook  the  preparation  of  the 
oblates  as  a  meritorious  work  ;  Candida,  wife  of 
Trajan,  a  prefect,  prepared  bread  for  oblation 
from  flour  which  she  had  ground  with  her  own 
hands  (Martene,  A.  B.  I.  iii.  vii.  24) ;  so  did  St. 
Radeguud  (t587),  distributing  the  oblates  to 
different  churches  (Life  by  Fortunatus,  in 
Acta  SS.  Bened.  i.  320).  And  this  task  was  not 
unfrequently  undertaken  by  nuns.  Theodulph 
of  Orleans,  however  (c.  A.D.  797),  desired  that 
duty  to  be  discharged  by  the  presbyters  them- 
selves or  their  "boys"^  in  their  presence, 
in  the  following  terms:  "panes  quos  Deo  in 
sacrificio  ofiertis  aut  vobis  ipsis  aut  a  vestris 
pueris  coram  vobis  nitide  et  studiose  fiant " 
{CapituL  n).  And  since  that  time  the  oblates 
have  generally  been  prepared  by  priests  or 
"  religious "  persons.  See  Bethlehem.  For 
further  particulars  of  the  preparation  of  the 
sacramental  bread  in  various  places,  see  Martene, 
A.  R.  I.  iii.  7,  §§  2.3-25  ;  Renaudot,  Litt.  Orientt. 
I.  189;  ii.  63ff.  ed.  1716. 


nius  (Ancoratus,  c.  57)  and  Ca«sarius,  bi'other  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Dial.  iii.  quaest.  169),  speak 
of  the  bread  as  round.  Gregory  the  Groat  (Dia- 
logus,    iv.  55)    speaks    of   a    certam    presbyter 


On  an  ancient  tomb.    (From  Martlgny.) 

bringing  "duas  oblationum  coronas,"  then  the 
usual  form  of  oblation.  These  are  explained  by 
Joannes  Diaconus(in  Martene,  A.  R.  I.  iii.  vii.  26) 
to  be  cakes  made  of  a  handful  of  fine  flour,  and 
in  form  like  a  crown  (ex  pugillo  similae  et  ad 
speciem  coronae) ;  that  is,  round,  whatever  else 
may  be  intended  by  the  comparison.  And  the 
evidence  of  pictorial  representations  agrees  with 
this  so  far  as  it  goes.  Whenever  in  ancient  re- 
presentations the  form  of  the  bread  is  distin- 
guishable, it  is  round.  See  Canister,  p.  264; 
Eucharist,  p.  627. 

A  passage  quoted  by  Martene  (u.  s.)  from  a 
treatise  of  lldephonso,  a  Spanish  bishop,  describes 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  eucharistic  bread 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  thus  :  "  men- 
sura  trium  digitorum  anguli  in  rotundum  panis 
azymi  sic  composita  est ;"  i.  e.  the  azymes  for 
the  euchai'ist  were  made  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
of  three  "  fingers  "  radius.?  The  same  authority 
mentions  that  the  oblate  from  which  the  priest 
was  to  communicate  was  larger  than  those  m- 
tended  for  the  people. 

That  it  is  an  ancient  custom  to  impress  the 
oblates  with  a  cross  is  probable  from  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  (Quol  Chrisius  sit  JJeus,  571  A,  ed. 
Ben.),  where  he  says,  "  on  the  Table  is  the  Cross 
.  ...  in  the  mystic  Supper  the  Cross  of  Christ 
shines  forth  with  the  Body  of  Christ."  The 
woodcuts  represent  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and 


V.  Form  of  the  Bread. 

The  loaf  used  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  seems 
commonly  to  have  been  round,  somewhat  less 
tlian  an  inch  thick,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  readily 
broken,  it  was  scored  with  lines,  frequently  two 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
across,  dividing  the  loaf  into  four  portions 
(Aringhi,  Roma  Suhterr.  II.  v.  9,  p.  278,  quoted 
\>Y  ?r()hv,\.,  Sakramente,  p.  201).  And  such  was 
probably  the  form  of  the  eucharistic  loaf  in  the 
early  ChriHtian  church  (sec  woodcut).  The  Liher 
PoutipC'ilis  ([».  98a,  ed.  Muratori)  attributes  to 
Zephyrinus  (fiope  197-217)  the  order,  that  pres- 

byterrt  hhould  distribute   round   cakes  (coronas)  i    ,  i     i       r         » 

bl.Hsed   by  the   bishop-a  statement  probably  of  ,  ^"pti«  oblates,  which  may  probably  bo  of  c(.nst 
no  great  authority.     In  the  4th  century  Kpipha-    <i''rabh>   antiquity        Ihe    former    bear.s    the   in- 
'  scription  '*  ic  xc  [  Irjo-oi;?  Xi)i(TThs\  viKa\      the 

latter,  "  fi7<os,  Siyi(n,a.-yi()S.,  K^'unos  l,a0au)d. 
It  is  evident  from   what    has    bctcn  said  above, 

that    from  a  comparatively  early  ago   a  strong 


Greek  Oblnte. 


•  The  wwd  Ktpa  cmmoiily  r«-fer«  »o  the  Kkmento ;  In 
thiit  pUcp.  h<'W(V»T,  Ma  La.H  t^k<H  iln-  "  nif  t*  "  for  goW<n 

'  .V1«>«nln((.  pro^iably,  thtmc  devi  (ed  U>  tbe  ncrvice  of  the 
gharcJj— "  obUll." 


L 


ff  Somewhat  IcM  than  three  incbtA 
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objection  was  felt  to  the  practice  of  conspciatins: 
A  portion  of  a  li)af  in  the  eiicharist  ;  a  whole  loaf 
•  cake  was  always  to  be  employed. 


Coptic  ObUte. 

VL   Compositionofthe  Cup. 

With  regani  to  the  element  of  Wine  there  has 
been  less  coutioversv,  though  it  is  an  interesting 
and  unsetthvl  qtiostion  whether  the  cup  was  mixed 
at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  bvour  Blessed 
Lord  himself.  Pfall'  (after  R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora 
and  Maimonides,  in  Miahnam  de  Benedict,  c.  7, 
§5)  asserts  that  the  .lews  as  a  rule  mixed  water 
with  the  wine  in  their  Cup  of  Blessing.  Light- 
foot  (Jemple  Service,  i.  691)  says  that  he  that 
drank  pure  wine  performed  his  duty;  so  that, 
although  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord  used 
the  mixed  cup,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did 
so.  Buxtorf  {De  primne  Coenae  Jiitibus  et  Fonnn, 
§20)  says  that  it  was  indifferent  whether  the 
cup  was  mixed  or  not;  and  in 'his  Siinnfjoga 
Judaica,  where  he  gives  full  details  of  the  Pass- 
over, does  not  mention  a  cup  of  wine  diluted 
with  water.  Again,  the  Babylonish  Talmud  calls 
water  mixed  with  wine  "the  fruit  of  the  vine;" 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  same  term  is  used 
for  pure  wine  in  Isa.  xxxii.  12;  Hab.  iii.  17; 
so  that  nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  that  term.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that  our  Lord  used  a  mixed  cup.  but 
there  is  no  conflusive  evidence  on  the  point. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  nil  hnnds  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hen-tics,  the  church  use<l  for 
many  centuries  wine  mixed  with  water.  Justin 
Martyr,  the  first  after  the  ai>ostles  who  gives  any 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  says, 
*' There  is  then  brought  to  the  brother  who  pre- 
sides a  cup  of  water  and  mixed  wine"  (Kpafiaro^). 
And  afterwards  he  tells  us  that  "the  deacons 
distribute  to  each  one  present  that  he  may  par- 
take of  that  bread  and  wine  and  water  which  has 
been  blessed  by  thanksgiving;"  and  this  food,  he 
says,  is  called  KuchariNtia  {Afx>l.  i.  ch.  <>.')). 
Irenaeus  also  {<idv.  liter,  lib.  v.  c.  2,  p.  2M4) 
speaks  of  the  mixed  cup  {KfKpa\t.ivov  iroT-fjptov). 
And  again  (lib.  v.  c.  'M\)  of  the  Lord's  promise  to 
his  disciples,  "that  he  would  drink  the  mixttire 
of  the  cup  (mistionem  calicis)  new  with  them  in 
the  kingdom,"  which  shows  that  he  thought  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  and  the  mixed  cup  the  same  thing. 
Cyprian  {Kpist.  ii'-i,  <id  Gwciliuin)  has  several 
passages  bearing  on  this  question.  He  says : 
(c.  2)  that  to  mix  wine  with  water  is  to  follow 
the  Lord's  exam}ile;  and  again  (c.  l.S):  "Thus 
m  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  water  cannot 
be  ofl'ered  alone,  as  neither  can  wine  be  offered 
alone;  for  if  the  wine  be  otTered  by  itself  the 
blood   of  Christ   begins  to  be  without    us,  and 


if  the  water  be  alone  the  people  begins  to  be 
withv/Ut  Christ." 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  (c.  24)  orders, 
"that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  bod v  and  blood 
of  our  Lord,  nothing  else  be  offered  but  what  the 
Lord  himself  commanded,  that  is  bread,  and  wine 
mixed  with  water."  The  African  code,  both 
Oreek  and  Latin,  has  this  same  canon,  with 
further  directions  added  {Cod.  Cm.  African. 
c.  87).  All  the  ancient  liturgies  either  contain 
a  direction  for  mixing  water  with  the  wine,  or 
else  in  the  canon  the  mixing  is  alluded  to.  Thus 
in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  {Constt.  Apost.  viii. 
12,  §  IG),  in  reciting  the  words  of  Institution 
the  priest  says:  "Likewise  also  mixing  the 
cup  of  wine  and  water  (^|  oJvov  Ka\  vSutos) 
and  blessing  it,  He  gave  it  to  them."  The 
Liturgies  of  St.  Jam.;s  and  St.  Mark  contain 
like  words,  while  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  order  the  deacon  to  put  wine 
and  water  into  the  cup  before  the  priest  places 
it  on  the  altar.  In  like  manner,  in  some  form  or 
another,  the  mixing  is  mentioned  in  the  Liturgies 
of  Ethiopia,  Nestorius,  Severus,  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Galilean  churches.  In  most  liturgies, 
when  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  wine,  some 
reference  is  made  to  the  blood  and  water  which 
flowed  from  the  Lord's  side  ;  as  {e.g.)  in  the  Am- 
brosian  rite  :  "  De  latere  Christi  exivit  sanguia 
et  aqua  pariter."  Similarly  the  Mozarabic  and 
the  Roman. 

A  peculiar  rite  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  the 
mingling  of  hot  water  with  the  wine.  In  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (c.  34),  after  the  frac- 
tion ct"  the  oblate,  the  deacon,  taking  up  the 
vessel  of  boiling  water  {rh  (fov),  says  to  the 
priest :  "  Sir,  bless  the  boiling  water  ;"  the  priest 
then  says:  "Blessed  be  the  fervency  (ffVjj)^  of 
thy  saints  for  ever,  now  and  always,  and  for  ages 
of  ages;"  then  the  deacon  jwurs  a  small  quantity 
of  the  boiling  water  into  the  chalice,  saying,  "  The 
fervencv  of  faith,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen." 

Various  mystical  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine.  That  of 
Cvprian  has  been  already  quoted.  Gennadius 
{Jie  Eccl.  Jh'piutt.  c.  75),  besides  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  used  the  mixed  cup  at  the  first  institu- 
tion, alleges  as  a  further  reason  that  blood  and 
water  flowed  from  His  pierced  side.  The  same 
reason  is  given  by  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  {!>« 
Sacra7n.  v.  I),  and  generally  by  the  liturgies. 
In  the  comment  on  St.  Mark,  ascribed  to  Jerome, 
another  is  given ;  that  by  one  we  might  be 
purged  from  sin,  by  the  other  reileemed  from 
l)unishment  {(>n  ^f(trk  XfV.).  Alcuin  {Kpist. 
90)  finds  in  the  three  things,  water,  flour,  and 
wine,  which  may  be  j>laied  on  the  altar,  a  mys- 
tical resemblance  to  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. 

The  principal  deviations  from  the  received 
practice  of  the  ehurch  in  this  matter  have  been 
the  opposite  usages  of  the  Aquarians,  who  used 
no  wine  at  all  in  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  mixed  no  water  with  the  wine, 
claiming  the  authority  of  John  Chrysostom. 
Both  the.se  are  censured  by  the  council  in  Trullo 
(c.  .12).  These  Aquarians  or  Hydrofwrastata* 
probably  abstained  from  wine  as  a  bad  thing  io 
itself,  like  the  Kbionites  and  the  Tatianists  or 
Lncratites  described   by  Epiphanius  {Nacres.  30, 

k  See  Acts  XTiiL  3fi ;  Rom.  xU.  11 
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16;  46,  2;  47,  1);  but  others  in  early  times, 
though  they  partook  of  the  mixed  cup  in  the 
evening,  used  water  only  in  the  morning,  lest  the 
smell  of  wine  shculd  bring  scandal  upon  them, 
and  betray  their  celebration  of  the  mysteries  to 
heathen  persecutors.  This  practice  is  noticed 
and  reprehended  by  Cyprian  (Epi'st.  63,  c.  16). 

Some  in  the  7th  century  offered  milk  for  wine 
in  the  eucharist  ;  others  communicated  the 
people  not  with  wine  pressed  from  grapes,  but 
with  the  grapes  themselves  (oblatis  uvis)  (^Conc. 
Bracar.  iii.  c.  1);  errors  bevertly  censured  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  constantly 
insisted  on  the  offering  of  wine,  water,  and  bread 
only. 

A  peculiar  instance  of  an  addition  to  the  cup 
is  the  dropping  of  milk  and  honey  into  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rite,  on  taster-Eve  (Mar- 
tene,  A.  IL  IV.  xxiv.  32),  the  great  day  of  bap- 
tism.    [Baptism,  p.  164.] 

The  Colour  of  the  Wine. 

The  wine  in  use  in  the  church  has  in  general 
been  red,  apparently  from  a  desire  to  symbolise 
as  much  as  possible  the  blood  of  our  Lord.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  red  wine  was  offered  at 
the  Passover.  Ireuaeus  indeed  {Haeres.  bk.  i. 
c.  13,  §  2)  says  that  Marcus  (a  heretic)  claimed 
to  perform  the  eucharistic  ceremony  over  certain 
mixed  chalices,  and  to  make  them  appear  red 
and  purple,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  wine  had  been  originally  white.  But 
Cyprian  {Ep.  63,  c.  7)  speaks  as  if  the  Eucha- 
ristic wine  was  blood-red .;  and  Chrysostom 
(Hom.  82  in  Matt.  xxvi.  34,  35)  speaks  of  the 
tongue  being  empurpled  with  the  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist.  Later  in  the  history  of  the 
church  many  of  the  synods  have  ordered  red 
wine  to  be  used ;  and  although  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  matter,  it  certainly  seems  the 
most  appropriate. 

Literature. — Bona,  Rerum  Liturijicarnm  Lib^'i 
li.  ;  Martene,  iJe  Anti'iuis  Ecck'siae  Ritibus ; 
Krazer,  De  Antiqxus  Ecclesiae  Occidcntalis  Li- 
turgiis  ;  Bingham's  Antiquities;  Vossius,  Theses 
Theol. ;  Brett  on  the  Liturgies]  Wienie's  Eastern 
Church  ;  Vogan's  True  /'octrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
On  the  sj)ecial  question  of  Azymes,  see,  against 
the  antiquity  of  unleavened  cakes  in  the  eucharist, 
Sirniond's  treatise  IJe  Az'^vno  (1651) ;  on  the 
other  side,  Mabillon,  in  the  preface  to  Saec.  iii. 
of  the  Acta  6'-S'.  Bened.,  and  in  a  special  treatise 
De  Azj/iiio  et  Fermentato.  [G.VV.P.  and  C] 

ELESBAAN,  king,  monk  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Justin;  commemorated  Ginbot  20  = 
May  15  {Cat.  Elkiop.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ELKUTIIEKIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr 
»t  31»>siua.  with  his  mother  Anthia  or  Evanthia; 
commemorated  April  18  {Mart.  I/ieron.,  Rom. 
Vet..  Adotiis,  Uhuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  at  Autf'sio<lorum(Auxerre);  com- 
in*'iiiorated  Aug.  26  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3;  Miirtyi-  at  Nicomedia  under  Diocletian, 
"fuiu   alii.H   innumeris;"  commemorated   Oct.  2 

^f'lrt.  Ilieron.,  Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi). 

(4)  heacon,   martyr  at  Paris,   with  liionysius 

"■  hishop  and  KuhticuB  the  prohbyter  ;  comme- 
moiit..  I  Oct.  9  (Mart,  llieron.,  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet., 
Ad'.iiH,  UMuardi). 

(6;  lii^hop  of  Illyncum,  martyr  AD.  290; 
eommemorated  Dec  15  (CW.  Ryzant.).  [W.K.G.j 


ELEVATIO  (in  a  Liturgical  sen^e). 
♦  (1).    Eastern    Church. — In  all   early   Oriental 
liturgies  an  elevation  of  the   bread   by  the  cele- 
brating  priest   is   prescribed   contemporaneously 
with   the   proclamation   ayia  ayiois,   and  before 
the  Fraction.    Thus,  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom    "the    priest,    elevating    the    holy   bread, 
exclaims  '  Holy  things  for  holy  persons;'"  of  St. 
James  :  "  then   he  elevates  the  gifts,  and  saith 
'  Holy  things,'  &c. ;"  of  St.  Basil,  "  the    priest, 
elevating  the  holy  bread,  exclaims  '  Holy  things,' 
&c." ;  the  Armenian,  "  the  priest  lifts  up  the 
sacrifice  before  his  eyes,  and   saith   '  the  Holy  of 
holies.'  "     The  original  intention  of  this  rite  was 
clearly  not  that  the  host  might  be  adored  by  the 
people,  for  it  took   place   within   the  Bema,   the 
doors  of  which    being  closed  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  it  could  be  only  seen  by   the  attendant 
ministers.    This  is  acknowledged  by  Goar ;  "  Non 
ita  tamen  ut  a  po])ulo  conspiciatur  Dominicum 
corpus  elevat  Graecus  sacerdos  "  (Awc/io'o  /.  p.  145, 
note  158,  cf.  pp.  84,  151)  ;  he  adds  that  there  is 
no   allusion    to    eucharistic    adoration    in    the 
earlier  ritualists  :  "  De  majoris  hostiae,  a  populo, 
completa  consecratione,  per  elevationem  conspi- 
ciendae,  nihil  apud  antiques  rituum  expositores." 
The  authority  of  St.  Basil,  to  ttjs    iiriKK-fiaeus 
priixaTa   eirl  ttjs   avaSei^eus  rov   &pTov  rris 
€vxo-P^(^t'^0'S  ''■'S  tc5j/  ayiwv  i'yypa<pa}$  rj/xiu  KUTa- 
\f\onrev  ;  {De  Sp.  Sanct.  c.  27),  is  erroneously 
urged  by  Bellarmin  (De  Eucharist,  ii.  15),  Schel- 
strate  (De    Concil.  Antioch.  p.  219),    and  Bona 
(Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  §  2),  in  support  of  the 
later  practice  of  elevating  the  eucharist  to  show 
it  to  the    people.     For  the  word  avdSci^is  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Albertinus,  quoted 
by   Bingham    (Orig.    Ecci.   lib.    xv.    c.   5,   §  4), 
and  is  acknowledged  by   Renaudot  (i.  270),  to 
be  used  here  in  its  classical  sense  of  "dedication," 
."consecration,"  not  that  of  "displaying."     The 
authorities  alleged  in  support  of  the  earlv  intro- 
'  duction  of  the  practice  of  displaying  the  eucharist 
j  to  the  people  prove   very  weak^on  examination. 
I  The  Pseudo-Dionysius,  whose  writings  cannot  be 
\  placed  earlier  than   the    5th    or    6th    century, 
I  when  speaking  of  the  priest  "  showing  the  gifts," 
I  (tos    Swpfas   riifv    OeovpyiHv  vTroSei|o$),    before 
■  proceeding    to   communion  (De   Eccl.  Ilierarch. 
:  c.  iii.  §  11)  does  not  in  any  way  assert   that  it 
I  was  to  the  people  that  he  showed   them.     The 
I  example  of  St.  Euthymius,  adduced  by  INIartene 
(p.  42;{),  is  little  more  to  the  point.     All  that 
lis  said   is,  that  after  the  an'phora,  "stretching 
forth    his    hands    to     heaven,    and     as    it   wei-e 
displaying  to    them    the    mystery    administered 
I  for    the    sake    of   our    salvation,"    (koI    Socnrfp 
ainoTs    viroSttKvvs  rh    oiKovofi-qQfV  rfjs  (rwrripias 
X'^P^v    ''■^s     T]iJ-fTfpas     iJ.v(TTr}piou),    "  he      cried 
!  with     a     loud     voice,     rk     &yia     rols     a')iois" 
(Cyril  Scythopol.   Vita  S.  Euthym.  apud  Cotelor. 
Eccl.  Grace.  Monum.  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  §81).     The 
passage  quoted  from  Germanus,  and  accepted  by 
Bingham  as  coming  from  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinoj)le  of  that  name,  A.D.  715,  is  from  a  woik, 
Theori'i    Rerutu    Dii  innrurn,    correctly    assigned 
by  Cave  to  his  namesake  and  successor  five  cen- 
turies    later,     a.d.  1222.      The    most    apposite 
pasHage  is  that  given   by  Renaudot  (i.  267)  from 
JameH   bishoj)  of  Ed»'ssa,  c.   651,  which,  if  cor- 
rectly quotwl,    prescriboH   that    the   priest,  after 
uttering  the   &yia    ayinis,    "shall    lift  tlir  sacra- 
ments and  show  them  to  the  whole  poojile  as  for 
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a  witness,"  "turn  elevnt  et  ostemlit  sarramenta 
universe/  populo  tanquam  in  testimonium." 

(2)  \\e<teni  Chirch. — Obscure  and  vague  as  is 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  elevation  of 
the  eiicharist  in  the  Oriental  church,  there  is 
still  greater  uncertainty  when  it  became  the 
practice  of  the  West.  Goar  humbly  confesses 
his  ignorance  (^Eucholng.  p.  14(5,  §  ir)8),  and  liona 
acknowietlges  the  same  (/.Vr.  lAtunj.  lib.  ii.  c.  l;i, 
§  2),  and  professes  his  inability  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  practice  in  the  ancient  sacramen- 
taries  or  the  codices  of  the  <>rdo  h'omnnus,  or  in 
any  of  the  am-icnt  ritual  writers.  Alcuin,  Ama- 
larius,  Walafrid,  &c.  Indceil  there  is  little  doubt, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  all  learned  and  ciindid 
Romanists,  that  the  elevation  owes  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  spread  oi  the  tenets  of  Berengarius, 
c.  1050,  against  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  public 
protest  (Muratori,  Liturq.  Homm.  I'etns,  i.  227). 
This  practice  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
mediaeval  doctrine  of  Tran?ubstantiation,  though 
it  had  little  or  no  authoritative  sanction  before 
the  13th  century.  Although  from  its  late  date 
the  Latin  practice  does  not  belong  to  the  period 
embraced  in  this  Dictionary,  we  may  mention 
that  the  position  of  the  elevation  in  the  Roman 
canon  diJfcrs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  not  taking  place  until  after  the  fraction 
and  consecration  instead  of  before  it. 

(Binterim,  Denhmirdif.  vol.  iv.  p.  3,  pp.  432, 
sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  xv.  c.  5,  §4  ;  Neale, 
Eastern  Ch.  vol.  i.  p.  1,  p.  516  :  Bona,  Rir.  Liturg. 
lib.  ii.  c.  13,  §  2  ;  Goar,  Eu  holoq.  p.  145  sq. ; 
Marlene,  Dc  Eccl.  Kit.  vol.  i.  p.  423 ;  Renaudot, 
Liturg.  Oriental.  Collect,  i.  265-271,  ii.  82,  572, 
603;  Scudamore,  Nutitia  Enc/i(iri4.  ch.  vi.  §  10, 
p.  546  sq. ;  ch.  viii.  §  7,  p.  594  sq.)  [E.  V.] 

ELIBERITANUM  CONCILIUM.  [El- 
vira, Council  of.] 

ELIGIUS,  bishop  and  confessor,  "  gloriosus 
m  miraculis,"  at  Noyon  ;  commemorated  Dec.  1 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ELIJAH,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  Julv 
4  (Cul.  Annen.),  July  20  (Cal.  Byzant.),  Taksas  1 
=  Nov.  27  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELISHA,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Senne 
20  =  June  14  {Cal.  l-.thiop.,  Cal.  Ihjznnt.),  Oct.  12 
{Cal.  Anncn.)\  also  Tekemt  19  =Oct.  16  {Cat. 
Ethiop.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ELIZABETH.  (1)  Mother  of  John  the 
Baptist;  commemorated  Jakatit  16 -Feb.  10 
(C(//.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  6avfjLaToupy6s,  commemorated  April  24 
(Cal.  li!/><t:t.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ELODIA,  virgin,  and  martyr  with  Nunilo  at 
Osca ;  commemorated  Oct.  22  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi ).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ELPIDirilORUS,  and  companions,  martvi-s 
in  Tersi-i,  A.I).  320;  commemorated  .Nov.  2  (Ai/. 
Ihjzant.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ELPIS  (Hope),  daughter  of  SoniiA  (W\s. 
dom),  is  commeniprntod  with  her  sisters.  Faith 
Jind  Love,  S«'pt.  17  {Cil.  Hi/zant.)  [C.] 

ELVIRA,  COUNCIL  OF  (E/ib^.-itanwn  or 
Illibcritmuin  cvncilium),  held  at  Elvira  in  (Jra- 
nada.  There  was  another  Elvira  in  Catalonia. 
The  date  .xv-igned  to  it  in  its  own  act.-s  is  Era 
OCSCLXil=A.D.  324.  But  it  has  been  referred  to 
A.D.  305,  313,  and  eveo  336  by   moderns.     As 


Hosius  of  Corduba  is  placed  second  of  the  nine- 
teen bishops  attending  it,  its  date  cannot  well 
have  been  earlier  than  313,  nor  later  than  324. 
And,  in  either  case,  its  canons  about  the  lapsed 
would  rind  their  counterpart  in  those  of  Ancyra 
or  Nicaea.  Perhaps  the  later  date,  besides  being 
that  of  its  own  acts,  would  accord  best  with  the 
reference  to  it  by  Hosius  himself  in  the  11th 
Sardican  canon,  which  Baluze  points  out.  Its 
own  canons,  all  on  discipline,  seem  to  have 
amounted  to  four.score  and  one;  but  Gratian 
and  others  cite  several  more  not  now  found  in 
its  acts.  Among  the  former,  absence  from 
church  for  three  consecutive  Sundays  is  pun- 
ished by  the  21st.  Superj>ository  f;ists  — on  which 
see  Bingham  xxi.  i.  25 — to  be  observed  in  all 
other  months,  are  relaxed  in  July  and  August 
by  the  23rd.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  co- 
habiting with  their  wives  are  threatened  with 
deprivation  in  the  33rd,  lights  in  cemeteries  are 
forbidden  during  the  day  by  the  34th,  and 
pictures  in  churches  by  the  36th.  A  huge 
dissertation  on  this  council,  in  three  books,  ad- 
dressed to  Clement  VIII.  by  Meudoza,  may  be 
read  in  Mansi,  ii.  58  and  seq.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EMANCIPATIO,  in  a  special  sense,  is  the 
setting  free  of  a  monk,  chosen  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  from  the  obedience  which  he  owes  to  his 
superior.  This  was  done  by  letters  under  the 
hand  of  the  abbat,  called  emancipator  it  le  literae. 
A  form  of  such  letters  is  given  by  Petit  in  his 
edition  of  Theodore's  Penitential^  p.  143.  (Du- 
cange,  s.  v.).  [C] 

EMBALjNIING.  There  are  many  testimonies 
to  the  observance  of  this  custom  among  the 
Christians  of  the  early  centuries.  That  it  was 
practised  in  the  case  of  martyrs  appears  from 
the  instance  of  Tharacus  (Ada  Tharari^  ap. 
Baron,  an.  290,  n.  21),  to  whom  it  was  denied 
bv  his  persecutor  Maximus,  and  his  body  sen- 
tenced to  burning,  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  But  embalming  was  not 
confined  to  martyrs  ;  it  was  a  reproach  cast 
upon  Christians  generally  by  the  heathen  inter- 
locutor in  Minucius  Felix  ((Jctar.  c.  12.  §  6),  that 
"using  no  perfumes  t"or  their  bodies  in  lite,  they 
requireil  all  costlv  ointments  for  thi>ir  funerals.** 
TertuUiau  also  (Apol.  c.  42)  is  a  witness  to  the 
general  observance  of  the  custom :  "  Let  the 
Sab:\eans  know  that  more  of  their  costly  wares  is 
spent  in  the  burial  of  Christians  than  in  otVering 
incense  (fumigandis)  to  their  gfxls." 

The  practice  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Jews.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  only  rectrnJed 
examples  are  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (Gen.  1. 
2,  26)  in  conformity  with  Egyptian  usage;  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  observed  more  or  lert 
generally  during  their  later  history;  and  in  St. 
John's  description  of  our  Lord's  burial,  we  rvA 
that  Jo.seph  of  Arimathaea  and  Nicodoinus  "took 
the  body  of  Jesus  an<l  wound  it  in  linen  clothw 
with  the  spices,  as  tin'  manner  of  tli>'  .•€'»  is  i9 
hum."  Our  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  pious 
offering  of  Mary  to  His  person  (Mark  xiv.  8), 
"She  hath  anointed  my  body  to  the  burial" 
{ivra<pia(Tn6v)  implies  the  use  of  unction  as  « 
recognized  practice.  Various  spices  were  em- 
ployed for  the  emkilming,  especially  myrrh;  •• 
Prudentius  (Cathcmerin.  hym.  4)— 

"  Aspersaque  mjTTha  .S.il»eo 
CorpuA-medlcamiue  •irv»C'* 
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Although  the  custom  of  embalming  was  com- 
mon to  Christians  and  heathens,  thei-e  was  an 
essential  difference  in  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  practised.  As  a  pagan  ceremony  it  was 
intended  to  facilitate  cremation ;  with  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  contrary,  to  whom  "the  old  irre- 
verence of  burning  "  was  always  abhorrent,  its 
object  was  to  preserve  the  body  from  corruption. 
It  was  doubtless  the  expression  of  that  reverential 
feeling  for  the  body,  as  having  been  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  destined  for  restora- 
tion to  an  imperishable  existence,  by  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  exclusively  characterised 
among  all  the  religions  of  the  world.        [D.  B.] 

EMBER  DAYS  (jejunia  quatuor  temporum). 
From  the  Latin  title  has  been  derived  the  name 
of  these  seasons  in  most  European  languages, 
whether  by  translation  [e.  g.  the  French  les 
Quatre-TempSy  or  the  Swedish  de  fyra  faste- 
tider],  or  by  a  corruption  of  the  original  [e.  g. 
the  German  Quatember,  Dutch  Quatertemper,  or 
Danish  A'vatemher].  Hence  too,  if  we  consider 
the  wide-spread  use  of  the  expression  is  a 
probable  derivation  of  the  English  Ember ; 
though  two  others  have  been  proposed,  one 
connecting  it  with  embers  in  the  sense  of  ashes, 
for  which  little  can  be  said,  and  the  other 
identifying  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Yrnbren,  a 
revolution  or  circuit,  to  which  it  has  been 
objected  that  all  church  seasons  are  necessarily 
recurrent.  [In  favour  of  this  last  view,  how- 
ever, may  be  cited  the  phrases  ymbren  dagas,  etc., 
and  such  notices  as  the  canon  of  the  English 
council  of  Aenham,  given  below.]  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  is 
the  true  one,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Danish 
form  Tainperdag,  as  marking  an  intermediate 
stage  between  that  of  the  German  and  of  the 
English.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  is  the 
Welsh  name,  Wythnos  y  Cydgoriau,  week  of  the 
united  choirs  or  processions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ember  Fasts,  we  find  them  at 
an  early  period  associated  with  the  invoking  of 
God's  blessing  on  each  of  the  four  seasons  as 
it  came  round  in  its  turn,  and  the  special 
striving  by  prayers  and  fasting  to  merit  such 
blessings.  Still,  on  the  earliest  occasion  on 
which  we  meet  with  a  mention  of  these  fasts, 
this  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  passage  in  question 
occurs  in  the  treatise  de  Ilaeresifjus  of  Philas- 
trius,  bishop  of  Brixia,  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  As  the  passage  is  of  some  importance, 
we  think  it  well  to  quote  it  at  length.  After 
citing  Zerh.  viii.  19,  as  referring  to  the 
subject,  he  proceeds  *'....  ut  mysteria  Chris- 
tianitatis  ipsis  quatuor  jejuniis  nuntiata  cognos- 
reremus.  Nam  per  annum  quatuor  jejunia  in 
efcIe.Hia  cclebrantur ;  in  Natali  primum,  dcinde 
in  I'ascha,  tertium  in  Epiphania,  quart um  in 
J'enteroste.  Nam  in  Natali  Salvatoris  Domini 
jejunandiim  est,  deinde  in  I'aschac  Quadragesima, 
«tque  in  Ascensione  itidem  in  caelum  post 
Pascha  die  quadragesimo,  inde  UJMjue  ad  Teute- 
costen  diebus  decern :  id  qucxl  poutea  fecerunt 
beati  AfK>sto]i  |>OKt  ABoensionem  jejuniis  ct 
•rationibuH  inHi»tentps."  {Ilnerea.  119,  in  Patrol. 
Xii.  I'JfiG.)  It  BeemH  certain  here,  wliatever  the 
•Iplanation  may  1*€,  whether  of  a  false  leading 
16  the    text,  or  of  an   unusual   meaning  of  the 


word,  that,  as  Fabricius  (not.  in  loc.)  suggests, 
the  fiist  in  Epiphania  refers  to  the  season  of  the 
Ascension,  both  from  the  position  assigned  to  it 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  from  the 
subsequent  reference  to  the  Ascension. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  first  definite  mention  of 
these  fasts  as  associated  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  four  seasons.  Among  the  works  of  Leo  I., 
are  found  numerous  sermons  for  each  of  the 
fasts,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  fast  denmi 
mensis  {Sfrm.  12-20),  the  fast  in  Quadragesima 
(Scrm.  39-50),  the  fast  in  Fentecoste  (Serm. 
78-80),  and  the  fast  sejtimi  mensis  (Serm. 
86-94)  respectively :  and  in  one  passage  (Serm. 
19,  c.  2;  vol.  i.  p.  59,  ed.  Ballerini),  he  thus 
associates  the  fasts  with  the  seasons  they 
introduce,  "jejunium  vernum  in  Quadragesima, 
aestivum  in  Pentecoste,  autumnale  in  mense 
septimo,  hiemale  autem  in  hoc  qui  est  decimus 
celebramus."  Further,  he  appears  to  speak  of 
this  practice  as  resting  on  apostolical  authority 
(Serm.  80,  c.  1  ;  p.  316),  meaning,  probably,  that 
resting  on  the  authority  of  his  church,  they 
claimed  the  i-espect  due  to  apostolic  ordinances. 
The  autumnal  fast  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned 
before  the  time  of  Leo  L,  for  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  arrangement  in  Philastrius 
is  different.  Perhaps,  however,  Leo  or  some  of 
his  predecessors  may  have  added  to  three  existing 
ancient  fasts  this  fourth  one,  and  then  associated 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  with  these  four  re- 
gularly recurring  fasts. 

The  particular  days  on  which  it  was  incumbent 
to  fast  at  the  Ember  seasons  according  to  the 
Roman  rule  were  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  ;  thus  Leo  (Serm.  80,  c.  4,  p.  320) 
enjoins  "  Quarta  et  sexta  feria  jejunemus, 
Sabbato  autem  apud  beatissimum  Petrum  Apo- 
stolum  vigilias  celebremus."  Augustine  (Epist. 
36,  ad  Casulanum,  c.  8  ;  vol.  ii.  105,  ed.  Gaume) 
seems  to  speak  simply  of  the  particular  days  of 
the  week  on  which  the  local  Roman  church  fasted 
in  its  ordinary  practice. 

It  has  been  said  that  Leo  (Serm.  18,  c.  2 ;  p.  57), 
asserts  that  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  were 
celebrated  "  in  universa  ecclesia ;"  but  an 
examination  of  the  passage  will  show  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  institution  of  fasts  generally. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fasts  of 
the  four  seasons  were  at  first  only  observed  in 
that  part  of  the  church  in  immediate  dependence 
on  Rome.  The  language  of  Augustine  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  same  state  of 
things  prevailed  in  Africa  ;  the  church  in  north 
Italy  ditlered,  at  any  rate  in  not  making  Satur- 
day a  fast.  (Ambrose  apud  August.,  Epist.  86  ad 
Casulanum  c.  32  ;  ed.  cit.  120).' 

In  the  eastern  church  there  is  ro  trace  what- 
ever of  an  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons.  The 
j)assage  of  Athanasius,  which  some  have  quoted 
in  sujjport  of  a  different  conclusion  (Ajjol.  de  fuga, 
c.  6  ;  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ed.  Benod.),  mc  rely  proves 
the  existence  of  a  fast  at  Pentecost.  V/i{,h  this 
may  be  compared  an  allusion  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (lib.  v.  c.  20). 

Not  only  is  there  thus  a  lack  of  evidence 
to  eHtablish  the  exi.stencc  of  the  usage  in  early 
timcH  OH  aught  but  a  local  Roman  cust<>iii,  but 
we  find  Jerome  protesting  against  the  iimltiply- 

•  Se«  on  Ibis  point  QuMnell's  sixth  DisittrtatioD  »p> 
p4-ndi-d  to  hit  editlun  ut  Lou  I. 
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ing  of  obligatory  fasts,  and  cle;irly  recognizing 
110  fast  l)Ut  Lent  as  of  universal  obligation  {Kpiat. 
41  ad  M<ircellam  c.  2;  vol.  i.  18f*,  ed.  Vallarsi  ; 
cf.  vi.  7r)0). 

Nor  if  we  take  illustrations  from  a  somewhat 
later  perioii  shall  we  find  the  practice  uniformly 
established.  Thus  the  rule  of  St.  lieuedict  (ob. 
circa  542  A.D.),  carefully  si)ecifics  the  fasts  which 
the  ord(!r  was  to  observe,  but  it^nores  the  Kmber 
seasons  altogether,  and  indeed,  his  rule  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
latter  (^Rejula  S.  Hencd.  c.  41  ;  p.  88,  ed.  Venice, 
1723). 

Later  still  Isidore  of  Seville  (ob.  636,  A.D.), 
speaks  of  the  four  fasts  which  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  church,  ''  secundum  Scripturas  sacras," 
mentioning  those  in  Lent,  Pentecost,  the  seventh 
month,  ;ind  [on  the  authority  of  Jeremiah 
xxxvi.  y],  the  Calends  of  November  (de  off.  Eccl. 
L  cc.  36  sqq.).  He  afterwards  mentions  in 
addition  to  these  four,  that  on  the  Calends  of 
January  and  others. 

As  regards  the  Galilean  church,  the  Ember 
sea.sons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  established 
much  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (567  a.d.)  in  prescribing 
the  fasts  to  be  observed  by  monks,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  f;\sts  of  the  four 
seasons — the  various  Galilean  Liturgies  published 
by  Mabillon  equally  ignore  them ;  and  the 
language  of  the  council  of  Maintz  [813  A.D.],  in 
ordering  their  observance,  seems  to  imply  a 
recently  established  institution,  "  Constituimus  ut 
(|uatuor  tempora  anni  ab  omnibus  cum  jejunio 
observentur,  lioc  est  in  mense  Martio  hebdomada 
prii.ia,  et  feria  quarta,  et  sexta,  et  Sabbato.  .  .  . 
similiter  in  mense  Junio  hebdomada  secunda,  in 
mense  Septembris  hebdomada  tertia,  in  mense 
l>ecembris  hebdomada  i)rima,  quae  fuerit  plena 
ante  vigiliam  Nativitatis  Domini  sicut  est  in 
Komana  Kcclesia  traditum."  {Condi.  Mogunt. 
can.  34;  Labbe  vii,  1249).  We  also  meet 
with  capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian  kings 
to  the  same  effect  (see  e.  </.  lib.  v.  151  ;  vol.  i.  p. 
864,  ed.  lialuzius.  See  also  one  of  769  A.D., 
i'K  p.  192). 

To  return  now  to  the  Roman  church  properly 
BO  called,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  even  there  the  spring  fast  was 
not  at  first  really  Lent  itself,  and  not  the  three 
special  days.  Jt  is  pointed  out  by  Muratori  (see 
below)  c.  3,  that  while  Leo  in  his  sermons  on 
the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fasts,  alludes  to 
the  three  days  Wednesday,  Friday,  autl  Saturday  ; 
he  yet  in  his  sermons  on  the  spring  fast  in  no 
way  refers  to  ihpm,  and  indeed  it  is  dilHcult  in 
any  case  to  see  the  meaning  of  a  fast  within  the 
limits  of  ancthnr  fast,  cxc*:{it  it  were  meant  to  be 
of  a  more  rigorous  kind,  of  which  in  the  present 
ca.sp  we  br.ve  no  evidence. 

Some  would  attemjit  to  solve  this  difficulty  by 
fUp|K>s:Dg  that  the  Kmber  seasons  were  onginallii 
instituted  as  times  for  ordination,  but  it  certainly 
ap})ears  that  this  theory  cannot  bo  borne  out  by 
facts  (se5  c.  (J.  Aifialarlu.<«  Kortunatus,  (7<?  Keel. 
Off.  ii.  2,  and  cf.  Muratori  c.  3).  Kverything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solemnity 
attaching  to  the  seasons  led  to  their  beiug 
choseu  as  fitting  times  for  the  rite.  The  theory 
of  Muratoii  seems  very  probable,  that  the  spring 
fast  is  really  Lent  itself,  and  that  the  fixing  of 
the  three  diys  is  due  to  a  later  development. 


Among  other  evidence  referred  to  by  him  is  the 

fact  that  in  some  ancient  Roman  sacramentaries, 
when  notice  is  appointed  to  be  given  of  the  fasts 
of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  spring  fast,  Lent  being 
assumed  to  be  known  from  other  sources.  (For 
instances  of  this  see  Cardinal  Bona,  Jiei-um 
Liturgii.,  lib.  ii.  c.  16;  vol,  ii.  p.  34-3,  ed.  Aug. 
Taur.  1753;  and  Thomasius,  Codices  Sacramen- 
tontm,  lib.  i.  c.  82 ;  p.  113.)  We  may  further 
refer  to  the  rule  of  the  English  council  of 
Cloveshoe  (747  A.D.),  which  orders  that  no  one 
should  neglect  "jejuniorum  tempora.  id  est, 
quarti,  sej>timi  et  decimi  mensis,"  and  that  due 
notice  should  always  be  given  of  each  (Concil. 
Cloves,  can.  18;  Labbe  vi.  1578).  It  is  inter- 
esting to  add  here  that  the  introduction  of  the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  is  referred  by  a  later 
English  council  (that  of  Aenham  [1009  a.d.],  the 
locality  of  which  apj)ears  to  be  unknown,)  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  "  et  jejunia  quatuor  tem- 
po*um,  quae  Lhbren  vocant  et  caetera  omnia 
pr  )ut  sanctusGregorius  imposuit  genti  Anglorum, 
conservantor  "  {Concil.  Acnitam.  cun.  16;  Labbe 
ix.  792). 

Among  other  evidence  in  favour  of  this  theory 
iray  be  mentioned  an  epistle  in  the  Fals«  Decre- 
tals  bearing    the   name    of  pope    Callistus    (ob.        _ 
223  A.D.),  which  orders  that  to  the  three  already      m 
existing  fasts,  a   fourth  should  be  added.     Now        ■ 
it   may  be  reasonably  argued   that   the  author, 
Isidore,  put  the  matter  in  accordance  with  what 
he  himself  believed   to  be  the  state  of  the  case, 
and    that    thus   we  obtain   an   insight    into  the 
tradition  existing   in   his  time  (circii   800  A.D.). 
A  similar   remark   as   to   Callistus,  occurs  in  a 
JIS.   of  Anastasius  Hibliothecarius,  in  the   Am- 
brosian   library.     Although  the  statement  is  of 
course  false,  still  the  origin  of  the  forgery  may 
have   been  that   the   writer    wished   to  embody 
what  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  fourth  (spring)  fast  was  added  on  later 
A   capitulary  also  of  Ahyto   or   Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercellae  about    945    A. I).,  mentions  the    three 
fasts  in  a  similar  way  (Putrol.  cxxxiv.  43). 

Not  only  does  this  doubt  exist  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  spring  fast,  but  there  seems  much  reason 
for  supposing  that  at  one  time  it  did  not  neces- 
sarilv  fall  in  Lent  at  all,  but  was  fixed  in  the 
first  week  in  March,  though  afterwards  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  it  was  fixed  within  Lout 
always;  also  the  summer  fast  was  at  one  time 
placed  in  the  secon<l  week  of  June,  and  there- 
fore did  not  necessarily  fall  at  Tcntecost.  The 
council  of  Maintz,  it  will  have  been  observed, 
speaks  of  the  fast  as  occurring  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  Lent  not  being  mentioned  at  all;  simi- 
larly also  for  the  summer  fast.  So  too  the  Ordo 
JiomanuSj  "in  primo  mense  {i.e.  March)  quart* 
et  sexta  feria  et  Sabbato  in  prima  hebdomada 
ipsius  mensis  primum  jejuuium  celebratur. 
Secundum  in  quarto  mense  {i.e.  June)  in  secunda 
hebdomada  ipsius  mensis.  Tertium  jejiiniura 
septimi  mensis,  i«l  est  Septembris,  tertia  hebdo- 
mada ipsius  mensis.  Quartum  decimi  mensis, 
i<l  est  Decembris,  quarta  hebdomada  ante  Nat ftlcm 
Domini"  (i.  33,  ed.  Hittorp;  cf.  nis..  Kabanus 
Maurus  (if?  fnst.  Cur.  ii.  24;  and  Amalarius 
dc  Eccl.  off.  ii.  1).  Again  in  many  ancient 
sacramentaries  we  have  many  things  pointing  to 
the  same  result ;  e.g.  in  the  Gilasion  SacrO' 
mcntary,  we  find  a  notice  •*  Istae  orationes  ouae 
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Bequuntur  primo  Sahbato  in  mense  prtmo  sunt 
dicendao"  (Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1069,  and  cf.  others 
cited  by  Muratori,  p.  261).  One  more  example 
may  sulfice :  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
(817  A.D.),  orders  that  no  fast  should  be  in  the 
week  of  Pentecost,  "nisi  statuti  fuerint  dies 
jejuuii  "  (Cone.  Ajuisgran.  can.  51;  Labbe  vii. 
loll).  Consequently,  while  the  summer  fast 
might  fall  in  the  week  of  Pentecost,  it  did  not 
necessarily  do  so.  It  seems  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  at  one  time  the  church 
celebrated  the  fostsof  the  four  seasons  according 
to  this  rule,  a  change  being  subsequently  made 
to  the  present  plan. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  Ember  seasons  as 
times  specially  fixed  for  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy.  We  have  before  said  that  they  were  in 
all  probability  fixed  at  these  times  from  the 
solemnity  attaching  to  them,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  we  find  no  ti'ace  of  such  a  connexion  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Gelasius,  who  enjoins  "  ordi- 
nationes  etiam  presbyterorum  et  diacouortim  nisi 
certis  temporibus  et  diebus  exercere  non  debent, 
id  est  quarti  mensis  jejunio,  septimi  et  decimi, 
sed  et  etiam  Quadragesimalis  initii  ac  mediana 
Quadragesimae  die  sabbati  jejunio  circa  vesperam 
novcrint  celcbrandas"  {Epist.  9  ad  Episcopos 
Lucmiae  et  B/uttiornm,  c.  11;  Patrol,  lix.  52). 
It  will  be  ob::.erved  that  two  periods  in  Lent  are 
specified  here,  a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Muratori's  view  that  the  spring  fast  is  Lent  itself. 

The  Gelasian  S  icramentary  also  furnishes  a 
form  for  this  ordinance,  which  is  headed,  "  Ordo 
qualiter  in  Romana  sedis  apostolicae  ecclesia 
presbyteri,  diaconi  vel  subdiaconi  eligendi  sint, 
mensis  i.  iv.  vii.  et  x.  Sabbatorum  die  in  xii. 
lectionibus  .  .  .  ."  {/'atrol.  Ixxiv.  1069).  Again, 
the  Grejonan  Sacramentary  enjoins  that  the 
greater  orders  are  to  be  conferred  only  "  in 
Sabbatis  duodecim  lectionum  per  quatuor  tem- 
pera" (Grej.  >Sac.  2\^,  and  cf.  Menard's  note). 
The  same  order  is  laid  down  in  the  Pontifical  ot 
Kgbert,  archbishop  of  York  from  732-766  A.D. 
(p.  8,  ed.  Surtees  Society). 

The  irregularity  as  to  the  time  of  the  Ember 
seasons  evidently  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 
Thus  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Maintz 
is  repeated  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
(1072  A.D.),  by  a  council  of  Rouen  (Concil.  Ro- 
tfu/m.  can.  9;  Labbe  ix.  1227);  and  the  fre- 
ouency  with  which  conciliar  rules  occur  on  the 
subject  prove  how  unsettled  the  matter  was. 
(.See  e.g.  the  regulations  of  the  council  of  vSeli- 
penxtadt  [1022  A.D.,  can.  2;  Labbe  ix.  8+5],  of 
those  of  Placentia  [1095  A.D.,  can.  14  ;  ib.  x.  504], 
and  Clermont  [can.  27  ;  ib.  508],  and  even  of 
Oxford  [1222  A.D.,  can.  8;  ib.  xi.  274],  in  the 
very  last  of  which  we  still  meet  with  the 
nicntion  of  Ma-'tH  prima  /leb'/omada.)  The 
•yutem  followed  in  later  centuries  is  ordinarily 
referred  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  councils 
of  Piacentia  and  Clermont. 

It  may  be  well  very  biiefly  to  sum  up  our 
i»»ult«.  The  observance  of  the  P^inber  seasons 
w  purely  a  western  institution,  there  being 
no  certain  trace  of  it  whatever  in  the  eastern 
church.  Jt  was  dfiubtb'ss  at  firRt  a  rite  mi-rely 
f'(  the  local  Roman  church,  whence  it  grsulually 
i))r«:a<l  throughout  the  west,  and  establlKhed 
it*elf  io  Oaul  and  Spain  by  the  eighth  century, 
»•<!  in  England  |»ossibly  earlier,  through  itn 
ap«dal  connection  with  Gregory, 
aiaiifr.  ast. 


It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  in  the  Roman  church  may 
have  been  something  to  this  effect.  Fasts  at  the 
times  of  Lent,  Pentecost,  and  the  Nativity,  are 
certainly  very  ancient;  the  periods  of  these 
would  roughly  correspond  with  three  of  the 
four  seasons,  and  thus  some  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
or  one  of  his  predecessors,  may  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  them  symbolize  the  return  of 
the  seasons,  and  so  added  the  one  necessaiy  to 
complete  the  four.  It  would  soon  come  to  pass 
then  that  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  originally 
ordained  with  that  view.  The  length  of  each 
fast  having  been  more  or  less  settled,  and  the  fasts 
being  now  more  specially  associated  with  the 
seasons,  the  spring  and  summer  fasts  would 
come  more  and  more  to  be  viewed  independently 
of  Lent  and  Pentecost,  and  hence  they  would  fall 
occasionally  outside  these  seasons.  Finally,  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  such  irregularities 
may  have  caused  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
matter  in  its  present  form. 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article,  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  Muraton's  De  iv.  Temporum 
jejuniis  disquisitio  (in  his  Anecd'ia,  vol.  1. 246-266  ; 
Mediolani  1697);  also  to  Bingham's  Antiquities 
of  the  Church,  book  xxi.  ch.  2,  and  Binterim's 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Chnsi-Kidholischen  Kirche, 
vol.  V.  part  2,  133  sqq.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Valfredus,  De  usu  et  institutione  jejunii 
qiutuor  temporum,  Bononiae,  1771.  [R.  S.] 

EMBLEM.     [Symbol.] 

EMBOLISMUS,  also  EMBOLIS,  EMBO- 

LUM,  (1)  an  inserted  or  intercalated  prayer; 
the  name  given  to  the  prayer  which  in  almost 
all  ancient  liturgies  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
founded  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  last  petitions. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  interposed  here,  and 
what  had  been  already  asked  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  expanded,  and  it  is  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  evils  we  seek  to  be  delivered  from, 
viz.  past,  present,  and  future,* together  with  the 
saints  by  whose  intercession  we  strengthen  our 
prayer,  viz.  the  B.  V.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Andrew  (Bona,  lier.  I  it  rg.  ii.  c.  15  §  2). 
Amalarius  (A.D.  810)  says  of  it,  "in  consumma- 
tione  orationis  venit  clausula  universas  petitiones 
et  preces  nostras  collecta  brevitate  concludens" 
(Amalar.  De  Eccl.  Offic.  iii.  29).  The  Emholis- 
mus  was  u.sually  repeated  by  the  priest  in  a  low 
voice,  symbolizing  the  silence  during  the  period 
that  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  ;  but  in  the  Am- 
brosi.'in  rite  it  was  always  pronounced  aloud 
(Ma(;ri,  llicrdec.  s.  v.).  This  practice,  which 
has  left  very  faint  traces  in  the  Western  church, 
being  reduced  in  the  Roniaii  and  Aml)rosiiiu 
rites  to  "Libera  nos  qunesumus  Domine  ah 
omni  malo,"  holds  a  more  important  j)lace  in 
Oriental  liturgies.  The  Emh  lisinus  is  not,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  liasil,  but  appears  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  Theodore  the  lutcrjiretcr,  as  weL 
as  in  the  Armenian,  Mo/.ariibic,  and  Cofttic  St. 
Basil.  As  e.xumples  of  the  sliortcr  A'm/Wism?<.s 
w«;  give  that  of  the  church  of  .leru.salem,  "And 
b-;i(|  us  not  into  temptation,  O  Lord,  the  Lord  o/ 
Hosts,  who  knowest  our  infirmity  ;  but  deliver 
UM  tVoin  the  Kvil  One,  and  his  works,  and  every 
assault  and  will  of  his,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Holy 
name  which  in  called  upon  our  lowlinesH  "  (As- 
MTiian.  vol.  V.   p.  51),  and   the  Syriac  St.  .Janieu, 
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"  0  Lord  our  God,  lead  us  not  int'>  temptation 
which  we  devoid  of  strength  are  not  able  to 
bear,  but  also  with  the  temptation  make  a  way 
of  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  boar  it,  and 
leliver  us  from  evil  through  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 
^Renaud.  vol.  ii.  p.  40). 

(Neale,  Eastern  Ch'rch,  part  i.  1,  p.  51.3; 
2,  pp.  627-629 ;  Scudamore,  Kotit.  Euchur. 
J).  572;  Binterim,  Dinhvriird.  iv.  3,  p.  465; 
Macri,  Hierolex. ;  Ducange,  Glosaar.s.  v.)  [E.V.] 

(2)  Emholismus  al.so  designates  the  excess  of 
the  solar  year  over  twelve  lunar  months,  com- 
monly called  the  Kpact.  See  Duraudus,  A'a- 
tionale,  viii.  10.     (Ducange,  s.v.).  [C] 

EMBOLOS.  A  covered  portico  or  cloister; 
in  ecclesiastical  language  a  cloister  surrounding 
the  external  walls  of  a  church,  serving  as  an 
ambulatory  in  hot,  rainy,  and  dirty  weather,  and 
al.so  affording  a  convenient  passage  for  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  church  from  the  bema  and 
diaconixcin  to  the  nurthex,  used  at  Constantinople 
by  the  patriarch  when  he  proceeded  to  wash  feet 
in  the  nart'iex.  Codinus  speaks  of  these  cloisters 
being  vaulted,  and  Goar  of  their  walls  being  orna- 
meuted  with  mosaic  pictures.  Such  porticos  ran 
along  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  Constan.  Christian. 
lib.  iii.  c.  16),  and  surrounded  the  churches  of  St. 
Michael  at  Anaplus,  and  the  Deipara  at  Jerusalem, 
on  all  sides  but  the  east  (Procop.  de  Aedific.  lib.  i. 
c.  8,  lib.  v.  c.  6).  It  was  in  "the  right  embolos" 
of  St.  Sophia — that  the  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  so-called  eighth  general  council,  that 
of  Constantinople  in  870,  were  drawn  up  (Labbe, 
Concil.  viii.  1421).  In  Moschus  (Prat.  S/iiritual. 
§  66  apud  Coteler.  Eccl.  Graec.  Monum.  ii.  390) 
we  read  of  an  archimandrite  named  George,  who 
buried  in  "  the  right  embolos "  of  a  church  he 
was  erecting,  the  body  of  an  ascetic  who  had 
apj)eared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  warned  him 
where  he  would  find  his  corpse. 

(Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  627  ;  Allatius,  de  Templis, 
Kpist.  ii.  §  4 ;  Ducange,  Gloss.  Grace).    [E.  V.] 

EMERENTIANA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome ; 
commemorated  Jan.  23  (^3Iart.  lioin.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMERITENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Merida, 
Council  of.] 

EMIT>IANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Lower  Ar- 
mcuia  with  Dionysius  and  Sebastian  ;  commemo- 
rated Feb.  8  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Ilieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Numidia,  with  Agapius  and 
Secundinus,  bishops ;  commemorated  April  29 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Dorostorum ;  commemorated 
.July  18  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordova  with  Hier»?- 
mias  ;  commemorated  Sept.  17  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  I'resbyter  and  confessor  in  Tarragona ; 
comm'^morated  Nov.  12  (/6.) 

(6)  ('onfcs.sor  in  Africa;  commemorated  Dec. 
6  (.»/<jrf.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adoni^  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMILIUa.  (1)  Mariyr  in  Africa,  with 
Castu-' ;  commemorated  M:iy  22  {Mart.  Hoin. 
Vet.,  Ik'dat',  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Carth.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sardinia;  commemorated  May 
28  {Mart.  Jiom.  Vct.f  Adouis,  Usuardi^. 
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(8^^  Martyr  at  Capua  ;  commemorated  Oct.  • 
{Mart.  J/ierun.,  Adouis,  Usuardi).       [W.  F.  G.] 

EMITHEHIUS,  martyr  with  Celcd'^uius  at 
Calagurris;  commemorated  March  3  {Mail.  Rom. 
V,.-t.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

EMPHOTION  {'Eti<p<iTtov)  is  one  of  the 
names  for  the  white  robe  {aua06\iov)  with  which 
persons  were  invested  at  baptism.  The  name  is 
no  doubt  derived  from  the  ''enlightening"  attri- 
buted to  the  bajitismal  ceremony.  See  Baptism, 
pp.  156,  163.  [C] 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {'Efx<p6T(v(ns),  a  manner 
of  letting  real  property,  at  first  confined  to  waste 
lands  requiring  much  outlay  to  bring  them  under 
cultivation,  but  afterwards  applied  to  any  real 
property. 

Emphyteusis  is  a  contract  by  which  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  real  property  (res  immobilis) 
is  transferred  by  the  proprietor  to  another, 
either  fo'"  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  or 
for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annual  payment.  It  diriers  from  mere 
letting  (locatio),  in  that  by  emphyteusis  bene- 
ficial ownership  is  transferred  for  the  term, 
while  by  letting  only  the  use  and  enjoyment  of" 
produce  is  transferred  ;  in  that  its  use  is  confined 
to  real  property ;  and  in  that  it  cannot  be  for  a 
less  term  than  ten  years.  It  differs  from  feudal 
tenure  (feodum),  in  that  it  requires  pericnlical 
payments,  not  personal  service,  to  be  given  to 
the  lord  or  proprietor. 

Emphyteusis  is  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay. 
Ecclesiastical  emphyteusis  is  a  contract  by  which 
property  belonging  to  a  church,  monastery,  oi 
other  religious  foundation,  is  granted.  This 
difiers  from  lay  emphyteusis  [See  Smith's  Dict. 
OF  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.  s.  c]  principally 
in  that  it  requires  the  assent  of  the  bishop,  and 
must  clearly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or 
foundation  which  grants  it ;  a  provision  no  doubt 
intended  to  check  the  alienation  of  church  pro- 
perty by  ecclesiastical  persons.  [Alienation 
OF  Church  Property-  :  Property  of  the 
Church.] 

(Ferrai"is,  Prompta  Bibliotheca^  s.  v.  "  Emphy- 
teusis.") [C] 

EMPRESMUS  {'Y.ixirp-n(Tfx6s),  the  great  con- 
flagration ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  {Cal. 
Ityzavt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMUNITAS.    [Immunitif^.] 

ENAFOTA,  ENAFODIA  CEi'V€ci<^an-o). 
In  the  Liber  J'vutifiadis,  we  read  that  po|>e 
Paschal  gave  to  a  church  "canistra  enafota  ex 
argento  duo,  pens.  lib.  x."  two  coronae  of  nine 
lights,  weighing  ten  pounds.  And  Valentine  11. 
gave  ''canistra  euuafodia  duo  pens.  lib.  xv." 
Compare  Canister,  Corona,  Exakota.  (Du- 
cange, s.  v.)  [C] 

ENCAEXIA.    [Dedication-Festival.] 

ENCHANTMENT.    [Magic] 

ENCHEIRION  {'Eyxfiptoy),  the  napkin 
with  which  the  priest  wipes  his  hand.s,  worn  at 
the  girdle.  Towaids  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Niceph<irus  of  Constantinople  to  poj>e  Leo  (in  tht 
Acta  l'otn\  Ep/u's.  p.  313,  ed.  Commelin,  1591), 
we  read  of  a  stole  and  an  encheirion  em- 
broidered with  gold.  It  is  described  by  Gr«r« 
maous  of  Constantinople  {Theoria  Myst.  p.  150| 
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ENCOLPION 

cd.  Pans,  1560)  thus :  "  The  encheinon,  which 
hangs  to  the  girdle,  is  the  napivin  which  wipes 
his  hands ;  and  to  have  a  napkin  at  the  girdle  is 
typical  of  him  who  washed  his  hands  and  said, 
«I  am  innocent'  (Matt,  xxvii.  24)."  (Suicer's 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  [C] 

ENCOLPION  (^•EyK6\Triov,  that  which  is 
worn  on  the  breast),  the  name  anciently  given 
to  small  caskets  worn  round  the  necks  of  the 
faithful,  containing  usually  either  relics  or  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels. 

The  use  of  these  portable  reliquaries  is  of 
the  highest  antiquity;  Chrysostom  ( (^moc?  Ckristus 
stt  Deus,  p.  57}  E,  ed.  Ben.)  speaks  of  particles 
of  the  true  Cross  being  suspended  from  the 
necks  ooth  ^f  men  and  women,  enclosed  in  gold. 
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words,  addressed  appai-eutly  to  Satan :  Crvx 
EST  VITA  MiHi  ||  MORS  INIMICE  TiHi ;  a  cavity 
closed  by  a  screw  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  relics.  Reliquaries  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
are  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great.  He 
sent  one  of  them  to  queen  Theodelinda  with  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross  ;  this  still  exists  at 
Monza,  and  is  used  by  the  provost  of  the 
ancient  church  in  that  city  when  he  officiates 
pontifically.  An  engraving  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Frisi's  Memone  della  Ckicse  Momese  (p.  5'^). 
Two  amulets  given  to  this  princess  by  the 
same  pontiff  for  the  use  of  her  children  are  still 
preserved  among  the  celebrated  treasures  of 
Monza,  one  of  which  contains  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  the  other  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  (Greg. 
Magn.  Epist.  xiv.  12).  Engravings  of  those  ob- 
jects are  given  by  Mozzoni  ( Tavole  cron.  della 
stor.  eccl.  vol.  vii.  p.  79).  The  same  volume  of 
the  same  work  also  contains  (pp.  77  and  84-) 
drawings  of  other  reliquaries  of  the  highest 
interest — namely,  some  of  the  vases  in  which 
oil  from  the  sacred  lamps  of  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  had  been  sent  by  Gregory  to  Theodelinda, 
[Ampulla.] 

From  the  same  pope  we  also  learn  (Epist.  l 
36 ;  vii.  26)  that  filings  from  St.  Peter's  chains 
were  sometimes  enclosed  in  small  golden  keys. 
He  himself  had   sent  one  of  these  consecrated 
keys    to    Childebert,    king    of  the    Franks,    to 
wear   hung   from    his   neck    "as    a   protection 
from    all    evils "  —  "  Claves    sancti    Petri,    in 
quibus    de    viuculis    catenarum    ejus    inclusum 
est,   excellentiae   vestrae   direximus   quae  collo 
vestro  suspensae  a  mails  vos  omnibus  tueantur  " 
(Epist.  vi.  6).     An  illustrious  Gaul  named  Dina- 
mius   also   received,    from   the   same    pontiff,  a 
small  cross  of  gold,   containing  a  similar  relic 
(Epist.  iii.  33) — "  Transmisimus  autem  B.  Petri 
apostoli  benedictionem  crucem  parvulam,  cui  de- 
catenis  ejus  beneficia  sunt  inserta."  [EuLOGiAE.]' 
Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (t828)f 
speaks  of  an  encolpion  set  in  gold,  one  side  of; 
which  was  formed  oY  crystal,  the  other 
of  enamel  (elKovia/xfyri  ST  iyKavaecas^  ; 
containing  another  encolpion,  in  which 
fragments  of  the  true    cross  were  ar- 
ranged  in   a   pattern  (ivmvTr tajx^vaCl 
(Acta  Cone.  Ephes.,  pp.  312,  313,  ed. 
Commelin,  1591). 

The  whole  subject  of  these  reliquaries 
might  receive  abundant  illustration, 
from  the  records  and  the  remains  of- 
mediaeval  antiquity,  were  that  period 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
[See  Amulet.] 

(Meursius's  Glossarium  and  Suicei-'i 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.  iyKoKirwv  ;.  De  la 
Cerda,  Adversaria  Sacra,  c.  36  §  7 ;. 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antlq.  Chr^t.)  [C] 

ENCYCLICAL    LETTERS 

('ETTiO-ToAoi  ijKVHhlOl,  ypd/uLfiaTO 

^yKUKKia).  Letters  of  a  circular  na- 
ture, not  addressed  to  a  particular 
existing  18  one  which  was  found  not  long  since  person  or  community;  a.s,  the  Catholic  Epistles 
upon  the  breast  of  a  corpse  in  the  basilica  of  St.  (Oecumenius  on  St.  James  i.).  The  letters  in 
1-aurence,  oi:t.side  the  walls.  It  came  to  light  in  which  the  members  of  a  council  signified  their 
clearing  ths  interior  of  that  church,  and  we  are  conclusions  to  all  the  churches  were  called  on- 
indebte<l  to  De  Ros.si  for  a  careful  drawing  of  it  |  cyclical;  and  Nicephorus  Callisti  (//isf.  xvi.  3) 
(liuitetino,  Apr.  1803).  On  one  side  it  bears  |  8j.cak8  of  the  encyclical  letters  (iyKVK\ia 
the  inscription,  Emmanovha  [Emmanuel]  No-  j  ypififiara)  which  the  etnperor  P>asiliscas  wrote 
BUCVM    Devb;    01    the    other,    the    following  i  against    the    fourth    council    (Chuloedon,,  A.O. 
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In  1571  two  such  reliquaries,  made  of  gold, 
were  found  in  tombs  belonging  to  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  the  Vatican;  they  are  square  in 
form,  and  are  furnished  with  rings  which  indi- 
cate their  use ;  on  one  side  they  bear  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  between  the  A  and  n  (see 
woodcut).  These  probably  date  from  the  4th 
century. 

The  pectoral  cross  worn  by  bishops  was  also 
called    encolpion.      The    oldest    specimen    now 
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451),  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  church. 
The  same  writer  (c.  4)  speaks  of  divine  and 
apostolic  encyclics  (iyKVKhia).  The  circulars  of 
Basiliscus  just  referred  to  are  styled  by  Evagrius 
(^H.E.  iii.  4)  iyKVK\ioi  a  u  A.  A  a/3  at ;  an  encyclical 
letter  of  Photius  is  mentioned  (ih.  v.  2), 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ])hr;ise  iynvKXia 
•ypti/i^ara  sometimes  (as  Euseb.  //.  A',  vi.  18)  de- 
letes those  subjects  which  the  Greeks  included 
In  the  "  circle  of  the  sciences,"  or  cyclopaedia, 
(Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  'EyKVK\ios.)  [C] 

ENDOWMENT.  The  property  given  by  the 
founder  of  a  church  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
edifice  and  of  the  clerks  who  served  it  was 
■•  called  dos  ecclesiac  or  endowment.  Justinian 
(iVotW  67),  com))elled  those  who  built  churches 
also  to  endow  them  ;  and  without  a  competent 
j)rovision  for  their  maintenance,  no  clerks  were 
to  be  ordained  to  any  church  {Cone.  Epnon.,  a.d. 
517,  c.  25);  whoever  desired  to  have  a  parish 
church  (dioecesim)  on  his  estate  was  to  set  apart 
a  sufiicient  landed  endowment  for  its  clerks 
{Com.  Aurel.  iv.,  A.D.  541,  c.  33);  a  bishop  was 
not  to  consecrate  a  church  until  the  endowment 
of  it  had  been  regularly  secured  by  a  deed  or 
charter  (Cone.  Brcojar.  ii.  [iii.],  A.D.  572,  c.  5) ; 
founders  of  churches  were  to  understand,  that 
they  had  no  further  authority  over  property 
which  they  had  given  to  the  chureh,  but  that  both 
the  church  and  its  endowment  were  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  bishop,  to  be  employed  according 
to  the  canons  (Cunc  Told,  iv.,  a.d.  633,  c.  33). 

In  the  ninth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  655,  a 
special  provision  was  made  (c.  5),  that  a  bishop 
was  not  to  confer  on  any  monastic  church  which 
he  might  found  within  his  diocese  more  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  funds  at  his  disposal ;  nor  on 
any  non-monastic  church,  or  church  destined  for 

I    his  own  burial-place,  more  than  one  hundredth 

i   part  of  the  revenues  of  the  diocese. 

I  If  one  who  held  a  *'  fiscus,"  or  fief,  from  the 
king,  built  and  endowed  churches,  the  bishop 
was  desired  to  procure  the  royal  confirmation  of 
the  gift  {Cone.  Tulet.  iii.,  A.D.  589,  c.  15). 

See  Alm3;  Bknkfice;  Chuuchks,  Maintkn- 
ANCE  OF,  p.  388  ;  Property  of  the  Church. 
During   the   period   with   which    we   are   con- 
cerned, the  Bishop  [p.  233],   with   the  advice, 
and  assistance  of  his  presbytery,  took  charge  of 

■   church  endowments. 

(Wetzer   and    Welte's   Kir chcn  -  lexicon,  s.  v. 
.  Dotalaut  :  Ducange,  s.  v.  Dos  Ecclesiac.)      [C] 

ENEU(;UMP:NI.    [Demoniacs.] 
ENOCH,  the  i)atriarch,  translation  of;  com- 
memorated  Ter    27  =  Jan.    22   {Cat.    Ethiop.) ; 
July  19  {Cal.  Copt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ENTALMA  ("Ej/raA/ua,  ivTa\r-(}pia  ypdfi- 
^ara),  the  docunient  by  wliich  a  bishoj)  confers 
on  ft  mi>nk  the  privilege  of  hearing  confessions 
(Danifl,  C(xltx,  iv.  588).  The  form  of  such  a 
letter  is  given  by  Goar,  Eurholofj.  p.  300.      [C] 

ENTIIT;0NIZATI0N.  l.     The    solemn 

placing  of  (I  bishop  on  his  throne.  See  BiiJUOP, 
p.  224. 

2.  The  word  iydpovid(fiv  is  al.so  used  to  desig- 
nate the  j>laciug  or  "  enthroning  "  of  relics  of  the 
saints  in  tho  altar  <if  a  church  on  consecration 
rCoNSKCRATioN  <>K  ('ill  RCHKs].  Hence  yahi  iv- 
Bpoyioffufyos  dosigoates  a  regularly  consecrated 
church  and  not  a  mere  oratory.     Thus  Germa- 


nus  (in  Daniel's  Coder,  iv.  701)  sp«»ak8  of  a 
church  as  dedicated  in  the  name  of  martyrs  and 
consecrated  over  (or  by  virtue  of)  their  holy 
relics  (iv  to7s  aylois  avruv  Xtiy^dvois  ivBpovi- 
aaQutra). 

3.  The  word  iv6poviafi6s  is  perhaps  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  installation  of  a  ]«resbyter 
in  his  church  (Reiske  on  Constant.  Porphyrog. 
De  Caerim.  617).  [C.J 

ENTHUSIASTAE  (iveovffiaffrai).  Thos* 
who  pretended  to  prophesy  by  the  motion  of  an 
indwelling  daemon  whicli  they  thought  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv. 
11;  Suidas,  suli  voce  ivdovs ;  Bingham,  Ant.  16, 
5,4). 

In  A-D.  428  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  or- 
dained that  these  heretics  (with  many  others) 
"nusquam  in  Romano  .solo  conveniendi  oran- 
dique  habeant  facultatem."  This  constitution 
was  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (16,  5,  25), 
and  in  that  of  Justinian  (1,  5,  5),  but  with  the 
reading  (if  it  be  the  correct  one)  "  nusquam 
in  Romanum  locum  conveniendi  morandique 
habeant  facultatem."  The  same  exclusion  is 
decreed  in  general  terms  by  Justinian  in  his 
37th  Novell,  "  nulla  omnino  haeresis  domum  aut 
locum  orationis  habeto."  [I.  B.] 

ENTRANCE  (Ero-oSos).  Two  of  the  most 
remarkable  ceremonies  of  Eastern  liturgies  arc 
the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Entrance — that  of 
the  Word  and  that  of  the  Sacrament. 

1.  The  Lesser  Entrance  is  the  bearing  in  of 
the  book  of  the  gospels  in  solemn  procession. 
In  the  Lituri^y  of  St.  Chrysostoni  (c.  17,  p.  .343, 
Daniel)  after  the  prayer  of  the  third  antiphon 
(our  '  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostora ')  the  rubric 
runs  :  "  Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon,  standing 
before  the  Holy  Table,  make  three  genuilections 
(irpoffKvvTjfiaTa):  Then  the  priest,  taking  the 
Holy  Book  of  the  Gospels  gives  it  to  the  deacon  ; 
and  so,  going  out  by  the  north  side,  with  lights 
going  before  them,  they  make  the  Lesser  En- 
trance." That  is,  the  deacon  and  priest  pass 
from  the  sanctuar)  into  the  chapel  of  the  pro- 
thesis,  which  is  to  the  north  of  it,  and  so  out 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  where,  by  a  devious 
path,  they  return  to  the  Holy  Doors,  wJiich  are 
open;  the  volume,  often  decorated  uith  great 
magnificence,  is  laid  on  the  Holy  Tab!'-,  whence 
it  is  again  taken  to  the  ambo  when  the  gospel  is 
to  be  read. 

The  rubric  in  St.  Mark's  liturgy  (Dan.  iv.  142) 
is  simplv,  "  Kol  yiytfrai  rj  ftaoSos  tov  eitay' 
y(\iov." 

This  **  Entrance  "  corresj>onds  to  the  carrying 
of  the  gosjiol  bv  the  deacon  to  the  ambo  or  roo<i- 
loft  in  the  Wostern  church,  once  a  rite  of  great 
imiwrtancp ;  for  the  book  wa.s  preceded  not  only 
by  tap«Ms  but  by  a  crucifix  Durandus,  Ration  »/<•, 
iv.  24.  16).     Compare  Ai.LEi.riA,  (iRAHfAU 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Biusil,  the  Greater  Entrance 
precedes  the  Lesser.     See  below. 

2.  ihe  Greater  Entrance. — This  ceiomony  haa 
probably,  like  otb«r»,  be«u  devuloiied  from  bimpU 
beginnings  into  very  great  prominence  and  mag* 
nificence. 

The  liturgy  of  St.  James  (c.  17.  I^aui.d  iv.  9S) 
simply  alludes  in  pas^ing  to  the  l.rinjing  in  of 
the  elements:  '"the  prie:jt  bringing  i»  the  H<ily 
Gifts  &jiy.s  th<«  following  prayer."  St.  Mark 
(c  10,  Dan.  iv.  148)  is  even  more  vague:    "  Um 
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Holy  Things  (ra  ayia)  are  brought  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  priest  prays  as  follows." 
Similarly  the  Mozarabic  (Dan.  i.  67),  "  while 
the  choir  chants  Alleluia,  the  priest  offers  [i.  e. 
places  on  the  altar]  the  Host  and  Chalice,  with 
the  prayers  following."  In  the  Armenian  rite 
(Dan.  iv.  4S0)  the  celebrant  lies  prostrate  before 
the  altar  wnile  the  Great  Entrance  is  made ;  in 
this  rite  (anomalously)  the  elements  are  spoken 
of  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  before  conse- 
cration (Neale,  L'ast.  Ch.  Int.  428). 

In  the  much  more  developed  I'ite  of  Constan- 
tinople (^Lit.  Chrysost  Neale,  u.  s.  373),  after  the 
chanting  of  the  Cherubic  Hymn,  the  ceremony 
proceeds  as  follows.  During  the  previous  part 
of  the  eucharistic  office,  the  elements  have  re- 
mained on  the  tab|,e  in  the  chapel  of  the  prothesis. 
At  the  proper  point,  the  deacon  censes  the  altar 
and  the  sanctuary,  and  then  goes  before  the 
priest  into  the  prothesis.  The  priest  then  lifts 
the  "aer,"  or  covering,  from  the  chalice  and 
paten,  and  lays  it  on  the  deacon's  shoulder,  and 
then  places  upon  it  the  paten,  covered  witli  the 
Asterisk  and  veil.  The  deacon  takes  hold  of 
these  with  his  left  hand,  bearing  the  censer  in 
his  right ;  the  priest  takes  the  chalice  and  fol- 
lows the  deacon,  and  so,  preceded  by  tapers,  they 
move  round  to  the  Holy  Doors,  as  in  the  Lesser 
Entrance.  In  great  churches,  where  there  are 
dignified  clergy  and  many  attendants,  this  pro- 
cession is  one  of  great  magnificence.  Where 
there  is  but  a  single  priest  and  no  deacon,  he 
bears  the  paten  on  his  shoulder,  supporting  it  by 
his  left  hand,  and  the  chalice  in  his  right  hand 
before  his  breast. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Great  Entrance  is 
made  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  liturgy ;  the 
directions  for  it  are  very  curious  and  minute. 
"  The  priest  goes  to  the  Takaddemet  [Prothesis] 
from  which  he  shall  take  the  lamb  [Elements, 
p.  600],  looking  attentively  that  there  be  no  flaw 
in  it.  ...When  he  hath  all  that  he  needs,  the 
lamb,  the  wine,  and  the  incense,  ...he  takes 
the  lamb  in  his  hand  and  wipes  it  lightly,  as 
Christ  the  Lord  was  first  washed  with  water 
before  He  was  presented  to  Simeon*  the  priest ; 
then  he  shall  bear  it  round  to  the  altar  in  his 
hands,  a.s  Simeon  bare  Him  round  the  Temple. 
At  last  the  priest  shall  lay  it  down  on  the  altar 
and  shall  place  it  on  the  paten,  which  signifies 
the  cradle ;  and  shall  cover  it  with  a  linen  cloth, 
as  the  Virgin  did  at  His  Nativity  "  (Renaudot, 
Litt.  Orientt,  i.  186).  A  deacon  seems  to  have 
borne  the  cruet. 

Cortipare  Intboit.  [C] 

ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM.  This  event 
in  our  Lord's  life  is  very  frequently  represented 
Id  the  earlier  art  of  the  Christian  Church,  occur- 
ring on  some  of  the  first  sarcophagi,  though  not, 
a«  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  in  fresco  or 
mojutic  in  the  f;atacombs  or  elsewhere,  excepting 
in  an  anrnent  mosaic  of  the  Vatican  (Bianchini 
iJcmfjiistr.  hist.  Sac.  Saec.  i.  tav.  2,  No.  17),  and 
one  from  the  biuiilica  at  Bethlehem,  rejuvxiuced 
br  Martigny  (p.  .S.'il)  from  Count  de  Vogu^ 
(/.<?«  Etjliset  <le  l/t  Terre  Ste.  pi.  v.).  The  earlieHt 
Ms.  representation  of  it  in  probably  that  in  the 
Kabula  or  I^aujentian  Kvangeliary.  The  treat- 
ment in  almost  always  the  luime;  the   Lord  is 

■  Tfaere  is  an  evldeot  oonfusioo  here  botweeo  Simeon 
and  tbe  Ugb-priBM. 


mounted  on  the  ass,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
her  foal,  and  the  multitude  with  their  palm- 
branches  follow,  or  lay  their  gai-ments  before 
Him  (Aringhi  t.  i.  pp.  277-329;  ii.  p.  159  and 
passim;  Bottari,  tav.  xxi.).  His  right  hand  is 
generally  raised   in   the   act   of  blessing.     The 


From  the  Sarcopbagns  of  Jtmins  Bassru. 

multitude  frequently  raise  their  hands  in  thanks- 
giving. In  one  of  the  oldest  MSS,  of  the  New 
Testament  in  existence,  the  Gregorian  Evanoi;eIiary 
of  St.  Cuthbert  {Pdheographia  Sacra)  the  Lord  is 
represented  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  bearing  a 
large  whip — evidently  with  reference  to  the 
scourge  of  small  cords  used  in  the  expulsion  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  There  is  a 
certain  variety  in  the  examples  taken  from  dif- 
ferent carvings.  In  Bottari  (i.  taw.  xvi.  xxii. 
xxxix.)  Zaccheus  is  represented  in  the  "fig  or 
sycomore  tree "  behind  the  tord,  as  if  to  call 
attention  to  the  beginning  of  His  last  journey  at 
Jericho.  In  the  last  example  the  sycomore  and 
palm  branches  are  carefully  and  well  cut.  In  i. 
tav.  40,  garments  are  being  strewn  before  the 
Lord  (as  in  the  others).  See  also  vol.  ii.  taw.  88, 
89 ;  iii.  tav.  133.  In  one  instance,  without 
Zaccheus,  the  colt  accompanies  the  ass  (iii.  134). 
The  small  stature  of  Zaccheus  is  often  dwelt  on. 
Or  the  figure  may  represent  a  person  in  the  act 
of  cutting  down  branches.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

ENVY— HOW  CENSURED.  Envy  was 
always  reckoned  a  diabolical  sin,  and  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  (Chrys.  Horn.  41  in  Matth. ; 
Cyprian,  J)g  Zelo  et  Livore,  ji.  223);  but  there 
are  no  distinctive  penalties  attached  to  it. 
inasmuch  as  before  it  could  bring  a  man 
under  i)ublic  discipline,  it  required  to  be  dis- 
played in  some  outward  and  vicious  action,  which 
received  ita  appropriate  punishment  (Bingham, 
Ant.  16,  14,  1 ;  Thom.  Aq.  Summa  2,  2,  qu.  36). 

[I.  B.] 

EPACT,  iiraKTal,  i<c.  T^/jLf'pai ;  Lat.  cpactac  ; 
in  Mediaeval  writers,  adjectiones  Luvnc ;  the 
number  of  days  required  to  make  up  the  lunar 
year  to  the  solar: — and  so  the  numeral  of  the 
moon's  age  on  the  Ist  January.  Or  we  may 
say,  with  Scaliger,   on    the    1st    March,    which 
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comes  to  the  snme  thinsj,  and  has  the  aclvantacje 
of  e,scapin;2j  the  anibit^uity  of  Leaj)  vear.  lu  the 
Easter  canon  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  epact 
meant  the  numeral  of  the  moon's  age  on  the 
22nd  March. 

The  old  Latin  cycles  of  84-  years,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  Meier,  ii.  249,  indii-ated 
Easter  by  means  of  the  epacts  of  the  1st  January, 
and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  1st 
January  fell. 

The  method  of  determining  the  months  (lunar), 
was  as  follow.s.  For  the  first  month  of  the  year 
that  month  was  taken,  whose  age  was  expressed 
by  the  epact.  The  day  of  December  on  which  it 
commenced  is  found  by  subtracting  the  epact 
(when  more  than  one)  from  thirty-three.  The 
lirst  mouth  was  always  counted  full,  then  hollow 
and  full  succeeded  by  turns,  so  that  the  last 
month  in  the  year  in  a  common  lunar  year  was 
hollow,  in  an  intercalary  year  full.  From  the 
last  begins  the  new  moon  of  the  following  year. 

The  Easter  new  moon  being  found,  Easter-day 
was,  according  to  the  Latin  rules,  that  Sumlay 
which  fell  on  or  next  after  the  IGth  of  the 
moon,  not  therefore  later  than  the  22nd  of  the 
moon.  The  choice  of  the  month  was  determined 
thus.  New  moon  must  not  be  earlier  than  the 
.5th  March,  and  full  moon  not  later  than  the 
21st ;  the  first  of  these  rules  sometimes  having 
to  give  way,  to  save  the  violation  of  the  latter. 

The  following  rule  is  given  for  the  1st 
January  epact,  viz.,  multiply  the  Golden  Num- 
ber by  eleven,  and  divide  the  product  by  thirty, 
the  remainder  is  the  epact.  But  this  rule  will 
not  give  the  epacts  mentioned  above,  which 
were  constructed  as  we  have  just  described — 
with  a  saltus  lunae,  or  addition  of  twelve  after 
the  10th  year  of  the  cycle,  &c. 

For  the  determination  of  Easter  according  to 
the  Alexanlrian  rules,  with  which  the  later 
Roman  rules  agreed,  sec  under  Easter. 

The  elaborate  system  of  epacts  afterwards 
devised  by  Lilius,  and  Clavius,  belongs  to  the 
system  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  [L.  H.] 

EPAGATUS,  martyr  at  Lyons,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  with  Photiuus  bishop,  Zacharias  pres- 
byter, and  others  ;  commemorated  June  2  (Mart. 
Ilicron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPAPHRAS,  bishop  of  Colossae,  and  mar- 
tyr; commemorated  July  19  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPAON,  COUNCIL   OF  (Epaoncnse  con- 
rili'im),  hebl    A.D.  517  at  a  town  in  Burgundy, 
whose  name  is  thought   to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  modern  village  of  leue  on  the  Rhone.     It 
was  attended  by  twenty-five  bishops  at  the  joint  I 
summons  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  and  Viven- 
ti'dus,   bishop  of  Lyons,   who   presided.      Forty  ; 
canons  on  discipline  are  given  to  it  in  its  acts;  ' 
but    two    more,    called    canons    of    Epaon    by  j 
Egbert  of  York,  and  by  Gratian,  are  not  among 
these.      By    the    4th   of  them,    bishops   priests  I 
and    deacons    are  forbidden    to    keep    hawks    or 
dogs   for  hunting.      By  the  9th,  no  abbot  may 
preside  over  two  monasteries.     By  the  2Gth  no  [ 
altar,    not   of  stone,   may   be    consecrated    with 
ciuism.     By  the  .iPth  slaves,  taking  sanctuary,  ] 
til  »t  have  commit teil  heinous  crimes,  are  only  to  ' 
be   let  off  corporal  punishment.      Most  of  these 
rc'^ulalions   had    previously    become    law   else- 
H  iiere  (Mausi,  viii.  5o5  and  seq.).        [E.  S.  Ff.]    ; 
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EPARCHIA.    [Province.] 

EPARCHUS,  monk,  confessor  at  AngoulSme 
commemorated  July  1  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F,  G.] 

EPARECHIUS,  commemorated  with  Seve- 
rianus  Oct.  29  (Cal.  Annen.).  [\V,  F.  G.] 

EPENDYTES  (infyBirni).  The  ependvtes, 
the  "fisher's  coat"  of  St,  Peter  (John  xxi'.  7), 
was  a  kind  of  cloak  used  especially  by  monks, 
and,  as  the  etymology  would  seem  to  indicate, 
worn  over  another  gannent.  Thus  e.g.  in  the 
Graeco-Latin  Glossary  cited  by  Ducange  (s.  v. 
epidecen),  the  Greek  word  is  rendered  lustrta 
(leg.  fnstrata  or  /nstita)  haec  superaria.  Also 
Augustine  naturally  enough  speaks  of  ^ireVSu/xa 
as  equivalent  to  superiruluirmntum  (Quiest.  in 
Jud.  41 ;  iii.  9.'58,  ed.  Gaume).  Suidas  also  ob- 
serves this  distinction  (uttoSuttji/  rh  i<rwT(pov 
i/xdriov,  4ir€vSvT7)u  5«  rh  itrdvo)).  It  is  thus 
surprising  that  some  should  have  taken  it  to 
mean  an  under-garment,  as  e.  (j.  the  Lexicon  of 
Zouaras  (col,  788,  ed.  Tittmanu),  which  defines 
it  as  rh  iaruTepov  ifiariov^  %s  Ka\  vrroKdixi<rou 
\4yfTai.  Athanasius  mentions  this  dress  as 
worn  by  St,  Antony  (Vita  S.  Anton.,  c.  4G ;  i. 
831,  ed.  Bened.),  and  Jerome  refers  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Hilarion  (Vita  S.  Hilar,  c.  4;  ii.  15,  cd. 
Vallarsi).  It  appears,  at  any  rate  in  the  east,  to 
have  been  made  of  skins;  thus  the  /iTjAon-rjs  of 
St.  Antony  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  Jerome 
describes  that  of  Hilarion  as  pelliccus.  For  other 
references  to  the  dress,  see  Pseudo-Athauas.  de 
Virginitate,  c,  11  (ii.  116),  and  Basil  of  Seleucia, 
De  vita  S.  Theclae.,  i.  62  (Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxv. 
516), 

The  ependytes  would  appear  to  be  the  dress 
worn  by  the  two  figures  (Addon  and  Senxen, 
victims  of  the  Decian  persecution)  who  are  being 
crowned  by  the  Saviour  in  a  fresco  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus,  on  the  Via  Fortrunsis, 
near  Rome.     [See  p.  8,]  [R.  S.] 

EPHEMERIS.    [Calendar,  p.  258.] 

EPHESUS  (C0UNCII5  OF),— (1)  a,d,  197, 
under  Polycrates  its  bishop,  on  the  Easter  ques- 
tion. His  letter  to  Victor  and  the  Roman 
church  is  in  part  preserved  by  Eusebius(v,  24), 
shewing  that  it  had  been  customary  there,  down 
from  the  days  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  to  keep 
Faster  day  on  the  14th  of  the  moon  (I^lansi,  i. 
719-24).  The  interest  of  this  fragment  is 
enhanced  from  its  having  been  translated  by 
Rufmus  and  St.  Jerome. 

(2)  A.D.  245,  otherwise  called  Asiatic,  against 
the  errors  of  Noetus  (Mansi,  i.  789-90). 

(3)  A.D.  431,  the  third  general,  held  in  the- 
church  there  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  soon  after 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  month  of  June,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  Nestorius  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  contended  that  while  the  blessed 
Virgin  might  with  propriety  be  styled  the 
mother  of  Christ,  she  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  styled  the  mother  of  God  (Theotocus).  In 
other  words  he  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  com- 
pound of  two  persons,  as  well  as  two  n.iture.s, 
instead  of  two  natures,  the  I)ivine  and  Human, 
hypostatically  joined  together  in  the  single  Per- 
son of  the  Son  of  God,  The  coutrovei-sy  on  this 
point  culminateil  in  the  celebrated  letter  .ad- 
dressed by  St,  Cyril  in  synod  to  Nestorius,  ending 
with  twelve   anathemas,  to  which  he  is  called 
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upon  to  subscribe  (M;insi,  iv.  1067-84),  and  the 
twelve  counter  anathemas  which  formed  his  only 
reply  to  it  (ib.  p.  1099). 

To  end  the  dispute,  the  emperors  Theodosius 
the  Younger  and  Valentinian  issued  orders  for 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the 
letter  summoning  St.  Cyril  himself  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  is  dated  Nov.  19,  A.D.  430,  and  directs 
him  to  repair  to  Ephesus  by  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost ensuing.  It  forbids  the  introduction  of  any 
innovation  privately  till  then,  and  directs  that 
all  the  disputes  that  have  produced  so  much 
strife  shall  be  there  settled  canouically.  Copies 
of  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  all  metropolitans. 
The  council  met  accordmgly  for  its  first  session 
June  22,  as  is  stated  in  its  sentence  deposing 
Nestorius  (comp.  Be  v.  ii.  103)  which  -^'as  the 
first  thing  done :  St.  Cyril  heading  the  list  of 
the  bishops  present,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  first, 
and  then  as  vice-gcrent  of  the  archbishop  of. 
PkOme,  Celestine :  Juvenal  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
came  next :  Memnon  of  Ephesus  followed.  About 
160  were  there  when  they  commenced  :  198  sub- 
scribed. 

It  met  for  its  sixth  session,  July  22,  to  publish 
what  it  had  defined  on  doctrine.  First  it  recited 
the  Nicene  Creed ;  secondly,  those  passages  from 
the  fathers  which  had  been  quoted  in  its  first 
session ;  and  lastly,  its  own  definitive  sentence, 
that  no  other  profession  of  faith  but  that  of 
Kicaea  should  be  framed  or  propounded  to  any 
desirous  of  coming  over  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  from  Paganism,  Judaism,  or  any 
heresy  whatsoever.  Bishops  and  clergy  framing 
or  propounding  any  other  were  deposed,  and  lay- 
men anathematised.  What  induced  the  council 
"to  define"  this,  was  a  case  just  then  brought 
under  its  consideration  by  Charisius,  steward 
and  priest  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  shewing 
that  two  pi"iests  who  had  come  thither  froiti 
Constantinople  had  been  procuring  subscriptions 
to  a  formula  purporting  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  but  in  many  i-espects  heterodox. 
The  council  condemned  all  who  approved  of  it. 
At  the  seventh  and  last  session,  held  August 
31st,  on  the  petition  of  Rheginus,  bishop  of 
Constantia  in  Cyprus,  and  two  of  his  suffragans, 
complaining  of  attempts  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  to  ordain  in  their  island,  contrary  to  the 
canons  and  established  custom,  a  no  less  stringent 
rule  was  laid  down  on  discipline ;  "  that  no 
bishop  may  act  in  any  province  which  has  not 
always  been  subject  to  him.  .  ."  [Bisiioi', 
p.  234 :  Diocese.]  In  most  of  the  Greek  col- 
lections eight  canons  are  attributed  to  tliis 
council;  but  only  seven  by  Photius  and  John 
Scholasticus,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Latin  col- 
lections. Beveridge  shews  conclusively  (ii,  104) 
that  they  were  not  in  fact  published  as  separate 
canons.  The  first  six,  as  he  points  out,  form 
part  of  a  syno<iical  letter  a<^ldressed  by  the  council 
to  all  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen, 
on  the  defection  of  John  of  Antioch,  and  were 
caaKed  by  it ;  being  directed  against  all  deserters 
or  despisers  of  the  council,  whetlier  favourers  of 
Nestorius,  or  CV-b-Htius  the  Pela^'ian,  and  uphohl- 
ing  ail  who  had  been  depose'l  by  them.  Wliere 
thia  It-tter  should  come  in  the  acts  he  omits  to 
explain.  It  is  placed  by  Mansi  without  com- 
ment at  the  end  of  them  (iv.  1469-74).  Its 
proper  place  doubtlcKs  is  at  the  end  of  th^  fifth 
MMioD,  to  the   final   proceedings  of  which  {ib. 
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1323)  it  is  in  effect  a  corollary.  Then  the 
business  of  the  sixth  session  led  to  the  "defini- 
tion," since  termed  improperly  the  seventh 
canon ;  and  that  of  the  seventh  session  to  the 
decree  since  termed  with  less  impropriety  the 
eighth  canon.  Most  of  the  principal  documents 
relating  to  this  council  are  to  be  found  in  Mansi, 
iv.  577  to  the  end,  and  v.  to  p.  1046,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  specified.  Some  few  more  are 
supplied  by  Marius  Mercator  0pp.  P.  ii.  (Patrol, 
xlviii.  p.  699  and  seq.  ed.  Migne)  Cassian  dc 
Incarn.  (i6.  1.  p.  10  and  seq.)  Soc.  vii.  29-34. 
Evag.  i.  2-7,  with  Garnier's  five  Diss,  on  Theo- 
doret  (Patrol.  Ixxxiv.  89-864). 

(4)  A,D.  440,  under  Basil :  reversing  the 
appointment  of  Bassianus  to  a  distant  see  by 
Memnon  his  own  predecessor,  and  giving  him 
episcopal  honour  and  rank  at  home  (Mansi,  v. 
1199-1204). 

(5)  A.D.  447  under  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria, 
when  Bassianus  its  bishop  was  deposed  and 
Stephen  appointed  in  his  room.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  however,  on  considering  their  case, 
decided  that  neither  had  been  canonical ly  con- 
secrated, Oct.  30,  A.D.  451  (Mansi,  vi.  493-4, 
and  then  vii,  271-94). 

(6)  A,D.  449,  Aug,  10,  under  Dioscorus  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius like  the  last  general  council,  and  held  in 
the  same  church  of  St.  Mary  where  the  last  had 
been ;  but  its  acts  having  been  reversed  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where 
they  are  recited  at  length,  it  was  designated  the 
"robbers'  meeting"  {Latrocinalis,  see  the  title 
to  c.  9,  B.  i.  of  Evagrius)  and  abandoned.  It 
was  inspired  throughout  by  the  eunuch  Chry- 
saphius,  who  patronised  Eutyches  and  was  hostile 
to  Flavian.  There  are  three  letters  from  the 
emperor  to  Dioscorus  in  reference  to  its  com- 
position. First  he  was  to  bring  with  him  ten 
of  his  own  metropolitans,  and  ten  other  bishops 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  orthodoxy, 
but  not  more ;  others  having  received  their 
summons  from  the  emperor  himself  similarly. 
Next  he  was  told  that  Theodoret  had  received 
orders  not  to  appear  there,  unless  invited  unau 
imously  by  the  council  when  assembled.  An- 
other letter  bade  him  admit  the  archimandrite 
Barsumas  to  sit  in  it  as  representing  all  the 
eastern  archimandrites.  A  third  letter  assigned 
him  the  first  place  in  it,  with  the  archbishops 
of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  to  support  him.  St. 
Leo  was  likewise  summoned  from  Rome,  and  sent 
throe  representatives,  one  of  whom  Julius,  bish()p 
of  Puteoli,  seems  to  have  sat  next  after  Dioscorus. 
Altogether  128  bishops  were  present,  but  several 
confessed  to  subscribing  through  others  as  being 
unable  to  write.  Eutyches  having  been  intro- 
duced, made  profession  of  his  faith,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Flavian    in   the    council   of  Constantinople  coii- 

'  demning  him.  The  acts  of  this  council,  as  will 
as  of  tlie  council  held  five  months  afterwards  to 
reconsider  its  sentence,  were  read  out  next;  his 
acquittal  and  .restoration  followed.  Afterwards 
a  pj'tition  was  received  from  some  mr)nks  of  his 
begging  that  his  deposcr  might  be  deposed,  ('n 
this  the  acts  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  thiid 
general  council  were  recited,  and  Injth  Eusobius 
of  Dorylaeum  and  Flavian  of  Constantinople 
deposed,  aH  having  contravened  the  definition 
respecting  the  creed  that  was  laid  down  there. 
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Flavian  who  was  present  said  at  oacc  that  he 
appealed  from  their  sentence.  Hilary,  the 
(ieacou  iVom  Rome,  "contradicted"  it;  others 
accepted  it  only  through  niisapprohension,  as 
they  affirmed  at  Chalcedoa  on  recanting.  Ibas  of 
Edessa,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
and  several  more,  were  similarly  deprived  of 
their  sees,  as  we  learn  from  Evagrius.  Liberatus 
adds  (Brev.  12)  that  great  intimidatiun  was 
j)ractised  by  the  soldi^irs  and  monks  j)resent, 
that  Eusebius  and  Flavian  were  both  given  into 
custody,  and  that  the  latter  died  of  the  injuries 
which  he  there  received  (Mansi,  vi.  50.3-8,  and 
then  587-93G).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EPHESUS,  the  Seven  Holy  Children  of,  or 
Seven  Slkepers,  are  commemorated  Aug.  4 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

EPHORI.     [Bishop,  p.  210.] 

EPHPIIATHA.    [Ears,  Opening  of.] 

EPHRAEM.    EPHRAIM,   or  EPHREM. 

(1)  Syrus,  deacon  of  Edessa,  Holy  Father ; 
commemorated  Ter  7  =  Jan.  2  (Cal.  Etliiop.'),  Jan. 
28  ((7a/.  Byzant.),  Hamle  15  =  July  9  {Cal 
Ethiop.),  Feb.  1  (Mat-t.  Adonis,  Usuardi)  ;  depo- 
sition, July  9  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(2)  Bishop  and  martyr,  a.d.  296  ;  commemo- 
rnted  March  7  {Cal.  Byzant.) ;  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  CHERS0NESU8.  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPICLESIS  (  'EirlK\v(ris  )  =  "  invocation," 
gf-uerally  ;  but  specially  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  elements  displayed 
on  the  Holy  Table,  occurring  in  Eastern  litur- 
gies afte.'-  the  recitation  of  the  Words  of  Insti- 
tution. 

The  evidence  of  Irenaeus  in  the  second,  Fir- 
milian  in  the  third,  and  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  Basil  in  the  fourth  century,  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Epiclesis, 
has  been  already  (juoted  [Canon  of  the  Liturgy, 
p.  269].  To  this  may  be  added  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  In  Coeincterio  (0pp.  ii.  401,  ed.  Ben.), 
where  is  described  the  priest  standing  before  the 
table,  invoking  (KaXwv)  the  Holy  Spirit  to  de- 
scend and  touch  the  elements. 

Of  the  liturgical  forms,  we  may  take  the  Cle- 
mentine (Cunstt.  Apostt.  viii.  12,  §  17)  as  an 
early  example.  The  priett  beseeches  God  to  send 
down  His  Iloly  Spirit  upon  the  sacrifice,  "  that 
He  may  dtcb.re  [or  make]'  (dtrocprivT))  this  bread 
the  Body  of  Thy  Christ,  anil  this  cup  the  Blood 
of  Thy  Christ,  in  order  tnat  they  who  i>artake  of 
it  may  be  confirmed  iu  piety,  obtain  remission  of 
th»>ir  sins,  be  delivered  from  the  devil  and  his 
deceits,  be  tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  made 
worthy  of  Thy  Christ,  obtain  eternal  life,  Thou 
luiing  recon.iled  unto  them,  O  Lord  Almighty." 
Compare  the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  c.  32. 

The  Epiclesis  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  (Chrys. 
0.  30;  Daniel,  GxUx  Lit.  iv.  359,  360),  after 
praying  God  to  send  down  the  H«)ly  Sj)irit  on  the 
'^'it'ts  and  the  worshippers,  proceeds,  "and  make 
(■nolrjaou)  this  Breaii  the  precious  Body  of  Thy 
«'hrist,  and  that  whifh  is  in  this  cup  the  precious 
liliMid  of  Thy  Christ,  changing  them  (/xera/SaAwv) 
hy  Thy  Holy  Spirit." 

•  Nralc  (ntmloffia,  p.  xv.)  compnros,  for  this  sense  of 
the  wi«r<l,  I'lato'b  I'rotag.  349  A.  &>«  also  von  I>n'y, 
fV^jer  die  (\mslit.  Apt>$tol.  p.  llOj  and  H.  feic,  Beitrdgt 
sur  Ar^hd\jl.  11.  56. 


St.  Wark  (c.  17;  Dan.  it.  162)  has:  «' Send 
forth  .  .  .  Thy  Holy  S}»irit  upon  u.s,  and  upon 
these  loaves,  and  upon  these  cups,  that  He  may 
sanctify  and  consecrate  (TtXaucrri)  them,  as  God 
Aliiiigiity  ,  and  may  make  (iroirttrri)  the  bread 
the  iioiJy  and  the  cup  the  Blofnl  of  the  New 
Covenant,  of  the  very  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour, 
our  Almighty  King,  Jesus  Christ." 

Several  of  the  Mozarabic  Post  Secreta  contain 
similar  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  for  in- 
stance, that  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
(Neale,  Eastern  Ch.,  Introd.  499)  has  the  follow- 
ing:  ''We  thy  servants  beseech  Thee,  that  thou 
wouhlest  sanctify  this  oblation  by  the  permixture 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  wouldest  conform  it, 
with  full  transformation,  to  the  Body  and  Bloo<f 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may  merit  to 
he  cleansed  from  the  jK)llution  of  our  sins  by 
this  sacrifice,  whereby  we  know  that  we  were 
redeemed." 

"The  Syrian  churches  postponed  the  oblation 
until  after  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
while  in  the  Jerusalem,  Alexandrian,  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  offices  it  precedes  that  prayer." 
(Neale,  m.s.  500.) 

The  question,  whether  the  consecration  is 
complete  without  the  Epiclesis,  has  been  much 
debated  in  modern  times ;  but  for  our  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  an  Epiclesis  is  uni- 
versal in  Oriental  liturgies,  and  common  iu  litur- 
gies influenced  by  the  East,  as  the  Mozarabic ; 
while  in  liturgies  of  the  Roman  type  it  is  alto- 
gether wanting.  [C] 

EPICTETUS,  and  companions,  martyrs  at 
Rome,  A.D.  296  ;  commemorated  Aug.  22  (Afart. 
Horn.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIGONATION  (iiriyoviTiov,  also  yov<k- 
riov,  liiruyovdriov).  This  ornament,  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  church,  consists  of  a  lozenge-shaped 
piece  of  some  stiff  material,  hanging  from  the 
girdle  on  the  right  side  as  low  as  the  knee, 
whence  its  name.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first, 
like  the  maniple  in  the  West,  merely  a  handker- 
chief, and  it  apparently  continued  iu  this  form 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  as  late  as  the 
11th  century  (Ducange,  Gloss<iriuin,  s.  v.  inoyo- 
fdnov),  and  in  the  Armenian  church  it  has 
remained  thus  to  the  present  day  (Neale,  Edstenl 
Church,  Introd.  p.  311).  Writers  who  delight 
in  finding  symboliciil  reasons  for  the  use  or 
vestments,  have  connected  it  either  with  the 
towel  with  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself,  or 
more  generally  with  the  sword  and  Christ's 
victory  over  death  ;  in  connection  with  which 
latter  idea,  Psalm  xlv.  3,  4,  is  repeated  on 
ashuming  this  ornament  (Litur^jia  S.  OirysO' 
stomi ;  Goar,  Eucholixjion,  pp.  59,  60).  The 
epigonation  is  properly  part  of  the  episcopal 
dress,  but  is  allowed  by  the  rubric  in  this  i>Iace 
to  be  worn  by  other  ecclesi.astics  of  a  cert.iin 
rank   ....<«  icrri  irpoiToavyKfWos  ttjt  y.(y<i\jjs 

(Goar,  /.  c,  and  see  his  note,  p.  112  ;  cf.  also  the 
rule  as  laid  down  at  a  much  later  i>eri(Hl  by 
Symeon  The.ssalonicensis  in  the  loth  century, 
where  the  wearing  of  the  epigonation  by  priest* 
is  spoken  of  as  granted  Kara  Swptav  ap^ifpa' 
TiKvy'y  Marriott,  IVs/iwrrum  Christiinuin,  p.  171). 
In  one  form  given  by  Goar  of  the  consecratiott 
of  a  bi>hop  in  the  Greek  church,  we  fin<i  a 
mention  of  this  ornament  aa  given  to  him  imme- 
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diately  after  a  declaration  of  his  faith  and  the 
subsequent  benediction  by  the  presiding  bishop 
(Goar,  p.  310).  [R.  S.] 

EPILEPTICS.  The  11th  council  of  Toledo 
(a.D.  675),  after  mentioning  the  case  of  those 
possessed  with  demons  [Demoniacs],  who  are 
excluded  altogether  from  the  service  of  the  altar, 
speaks  separately  (c.  13)  of  the  case  of  those  who 
i5ometimes  fall  to  the  earth  from  bodily  disease, 
who  are  excluded  from  ministering  until  they  can 
show  that  they  have  passed  a  whole  year  with- 
out such  attacks  ;  and  desires  (c.  14)  that  per- 
sons liable  to  such  attacks  should  (if  possible) 
hot  be  left  alone  in  the  performance  of  divine 
offices.  These  provisions  clearly  refer  to  the 
ease  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or 
(to  use  the  old  English  name)  "falling  sick- 
bess."  .     [C] 

EPIMACHIUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  With 
Alexander  ;  commemorated  Dec.  12  (Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIMACHUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Home,  with 
Gordianus,  under  Julian ;  commemorated  May  10 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Mieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(2)  Martyr  A.D.  255 ;  commemorated  Oct.  31 
{Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIMANIKION.    [Maniple.] 

EPINIKION.    [Sanctcs.] 

EPIPHANIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in 
Africa,  with  Donatus  and  thirteen  others ;  com- 
memorated April  6  {Mart.  Jlieron.),  April  7 
(^Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  402  ; 
(commemorated  May  12  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.),  June  17  (Cal.  Armen.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPIPHANY,  FESTIVAL  OF  (^  4m- 
ipdvfia,  TO  iTTKpduia,  t)  Oeotpdveia,  to  Oeocpdvia; 
rk  (pSna,  T]^i4pa  twp  (p<i)Twv,  to.  S.yia  (pwra  tSsv 
iiri<l>aulwt/ ;  to,  (payi<pdvia  : — Epiphania,  Theo- 
phania,  Apparilio,  Mdnifestatio,  Acceptio,  festum 
trium  regum  [magorum,  sapientum"],  festum  stel- 
lae ;  dies  luminum  ;  festum  lavacri ;  Bethphania, 
dies  ruitalis  virtutuin  Domini.  The  names  of  this 
Festival  in  European  languages  are  mainly  either 
(l)  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  Latin  derivation 
and  others,  mere  reproductions  of  the  Latin 
name  or  renderings  of  it ;  or  (2)  refer  to  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  as  the  three  kings,  as 
the  Dutch  Drie-honin/jen-d'uj,  the  Danish  Hellvj- 
tre-kongersduf/,  and  an  equivalent  form  in  Bre- 
ton ;  also  the  Welsh  Vstwyll,  if,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, it  is  a  corruption  of  tlie  Latin  stel/a  ;  or 
(3)  indicate  it  as  the  final  day  of  the  Christma.s 
festivity,  as  in  the  familiar  English  Twelfth-day, 
the  old  German  der  Zwelfte,  Dreizehnde,  or  the 
Swedi.sh  Trettorul*;-d<i(jcn). 

1.  I/utory  of  Festival. — It  has  already  beun 
shown  in  a  previous  article  [Christmas]  that 
the  festival  of  the  Ef«iphany  wai  «»rigin'il!y 
viewed  iu  the  Eastern  church  as  a  commomora- 
IJoa  of  our  Saviour's  manifiistation  to  the  world 
to  a  widj  K;n«e  ;  including,  that  is,  His  Nativity, 
or  Ilia  maniifestritiou  in  the  flesh,  together  witl> 
the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity  at  Hi.s  baptism. 
In  the  Western  church,  on  the  other  hnnd,  ko 
far  as  the  matter  can  be  traced  back,  thr;  Nati- 
Tily  apiK^irs  to  have  been  always  celebrated  a.s 


a  separate  festival,  and  in  their  commemoration 
of  the  Epiphany  it  is  the  manifestation  to  th« 
Magi  that  is  mostly  dwelt  on :  and  furthei", 
Christ's  manifestation  in  yet  another  sense  is 
associated  with  these.  His  Divine  power  and 
goodness,  as  shown  in  His  miracles ;  primarily 
the  turning  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  df 
Galilee,  and  sometimes  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Thus  there  are,  besides  the  Nativity 
itself,  three  manifestations  commemorated,  vai-i- 
ously  dwelt  on  and  variously  combined  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  church. 

In  the  Eastern  church  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  we  find,  as  has  been  said,  a 
combined  celebration  of  Christ's  Nativity  and 
Baptism  on  January  6.*  The  date  of  the  sever- 
ance of  the  two  can  be  approximately  fixed,  fot* 
Chrysostom  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  of  merely  a 
few  years'  standing,  in  a  sermon  probably  de- 
livered on  the  Christmas  day  of  386  A.D.  How 
far  back  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  two- 
fold festival  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  the 
earliest  mention  of  any  kind  being  the  allusion 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  baptism  by  the  Basili- 
dians  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  c.  21).''  At  any  rate  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  the  Epiphany 
had  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  ven- 
erable festivals  in  the  Eastern  church. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  fii'st  took  its  rise  in  the 
east  and  then  passed  into  the  west.  This  may 
be  argued  (1)  from  the  comparatively  very  early 
date  at  which  we  find  a  trace  of  it  ia  the  east; 

(2)  from  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Western 
church  as  well  as  the  Eastern  knows  it,  while 
Christmas  is  designated  there  by  a  Latin  name ; 

(3)  from  the  nature  of  the  earliest  allusions  to 
the  existence  of  a  festival  of  the  Epiphany  in  the 
west.  These  it  may  be  well  to  state  somewhat 
fully.c 

The  earliest  instance  of  all  is  the  reference  hf 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the  emperor  Julian's 
visit  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul  to  a  church,  "  feri- 
arum  die  quem  celebrantes  mense  Januario 
Christian!  Epiphania  dictitant"  (lib.  xxi.  c.  2); 
and  we  find  Zonaras,  apparently  alluding  to  the 
same  event,  speak  of  it  as  happening  r^s  yeve- 
6\iov  ScoT^pos  r]fj.ffjas  ((peaTijKuia^  (Annal.  xiii. 
11).  Now  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  took 
place  in  Gaul,  where  the  church  had  close  affinitiei 
with  the  east,  we  are  perhaps  not  claiming  too 
much  in  assuming  that  the  Galilean  church  at 
this  time  celebrated  Epijihany  and  Nativity  to- 
gether on  January  6 ;  and  we  shall  subsequently 
find  a  confirmation  of  this   view   from   an  ex- 


■  In  a  pasKagi!  Id  one  of  the  spurious  sermons  onoo 
wrongly  ascribeil  to  Chrysostom  is  a  mention  of  ihe  Epl- 
pliany  as  celt'brat<;d  on  the  13tli  day  of  tlie  4th  month, 
Kara  'Affiacous  i<'Pp.  vol.  vii.  A  pp.  p.  275).  it  Is  not 
stated  who  liieso  Asiatics  were,  but  tlie  explanation  of 
the  reckoning  may  pr()l)ably  be  fount!  in  a  comparison 
with  that  givon  by  F^pipliuiilufl  (Ilaer.  11.  24). 

b  Neand'T  (Cloirch  llintdry,  1.  .'{46,  trans.  Rose)  con- 
siders it  pr()i)abli'  that  this  (Jnostlc  H<<ct  derived  the  prao 
llw  from  the  .Judaeo-Chrirttlan  churches  in  I'ahstiiie. 

•=  Hesldi-H  tlio  iribtaiices  given  above,  an  eurly  alluhlDii  to 
tiie  Kplphany  Ih  found  in  the  Arta  ol  I'hillji,  hishup  of 
Herar.li'u  (in  liuin.'»rl'M  Aria  I'rinmi am  Atarti/nun),  who 
Huflered  early  In  liie  4th  century,  li  would  be  unnafo, 
liowever,  to  iirgnu  from  a  passage  in  a  documc^iit  lts«lf  of 
doubtful  dulUL 
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amination  of  the  Galilean  liturgy,  where  it  is 
rather  the   manifestation   at    the   Baptism   than 
that   to  the   Magi   that  is  dwelt  on.     Again  we 
find   a  mention   of  the  emperor  Valens,   in   the 
course  of  his  futile  attempt  to  overawe  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  entering  the  church  in  tliat  j^lace  with 
a  great   train  on  the  festival   of  the   Epiphany  , 
(Greg.    Naz.    Orat.    xliii.    52),       Another    early 
allusion  may  be  mentioned  :  Augustine  (Senn.  ccii.  ' 
§   2;  vol.   V,   1328,  ed.   Gaunie)    speaks    of  the  , 
Donatists  as  refusing  to  join  in  the  celebration  | 
of  the   Epiphany,    *'  quia    nee   unitatera    amant, 
nee  orientali  ecclcsuie  .  .  comiaunicnnt"  obviously 
pointing  to  an  eastern   origin    of   the  festival. 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
there   is  no    mention    of  the   Epijihany  in    the 
Calendar  of  Buchorius,  but  in  the  Cal.  Cartha- 
ginense  we  find  riii.  Id.  Jan.  Sanctum  Epipliania 
{patrol,  xiii.  1227). 

On  these  groumls  we  think  it  probable  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  Eastern  church,  at  1 
first  commemorating  Nativity  and  Epijjhany  as  ^ 
one  festival,  afterwards  in  compliance  with 
western,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking, 
Roman,  usage,  fixed  the  former  on  a  separate 
day  ;  so  too,  the  Western  church,  at  first  cele- 
brating the  Nativity  alone,  afterwards  brought 
in  from  the  east  the  further  commemoration  of 
the  Epiphany,  but  with  the  sjiccial  reference 
somewhat  altered.  For  the  early  history  of  the 
Epiphany  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  gradual 
severance  from  it  of  the  Nativity,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  discussion  already  given  [Christ- 
mas], and  it  may  now  be  desirable  briefly  to 
review  further  historical  notices,  arranging  them 
according  to  the  special  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  which  they  mainly  refer. 

o.  Manifcstntion  at  the  Baptism. — This  mani- 
festation of  our  Saviour  as  Messiah  and  as  God  is 
the  prevailing  idea  dwelt  upon  throughout  the 
Eastern  church,  though  in  the  Western  church 
as  a  rule  this  commemoration    has  been  quite 
secondary  to   the    manifestation    to    the    !Magi. 
References  are  continually  met  with  in  the  writ-  ' 
ings  of  Chrysostom   and  others  of  and  at'ter  his 
time  to   this   idea  of  the   festival.     Thus  Chry-  ! 
sostom,    in    a    homily  ai>parently    delivered  on  ' 
Deceml)er  20,  880  A.n.,  and  therefore  after  the  | 
western  plan  of  celebrating  Christmas  separately  ' 
nad  been   introduced,  speaks   of  the  Nativity  as 
in  a  certain  sense   the  parent  of  all  the  other 
great  festivals,  for,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Epi-  I 
phany,  had  He  not  been  born — ovk  hy  i^airriaQr)^  I 
8ir«p    iffrX    TO.    6(o<pdvia   {Horn.  6  in  B.   rhiU-  ' 
goniuin,  c.  3;  i.  407.  cd.   Montfaucon).     So  also 
in  a  homily  probably  delivered  on  the  following  i 
Epiphany,   387   A.l>.  (Horn,  de  Bfptismo  Chriiti,  | 
c.  2;  ii.  369).    In  another  place  {Horn,  do  Sancta  ' 
Pcntfcoste,  c.   1 ;  ii.  458)   he    says,  rotwv  Trap*  \ 
1)uiy  iopr^  irpwTTj  (i.e.  in  the  order  of  the  year) 
tA   'Eiri(pdyia,   where    Montfaucon    (^foltitum    in  I 
Jhm.)  gives  the  jirobable  explanation  that  Chry- 
iftstom  is  .sj>e.iking  according  to  the  old  fashioned  , 
way.     Reference  may  also  bo  made  to  an  oration 
of  Gregory  of  Nazlanzum,  spoken  apparently  on 
the   Epiphany   of  381   A.D.  (Omtio  30  in  Sancta 
Lnmina,  c.  1  ;  i.  677,  ed.  Boned.),  and  to  one  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Orat.  in  liapt.  Christi^  iii.  577  ;  ; 
ed.  Migne). 

From  this  view  of  the  Epiphany  it  nntui-ally 
became  one  of  the  thrt'C  great  seasons  for  bap- 
tism, and  on  this  day  was  the  solemn  cousecra- 
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tion  of  water  for  the  rite  (infra).     Hence  the 

origin  of  the  names  for  the  day,  ra  <pwrsL,  f)ij,4pa 
Tuv  (pwTwu,  reterring  to  the  spiritual  illumina- 
tion of  baptism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  to 
explain  the  name  by  a  reference  to  the  free  em- 
ployment of  lighted  candles  in  icc  solemnities  of 
tiie  day  in  the  Greek  cliurch,  is  a  simple  inver- 
sion of  cause  and  elfect.  For  the  strange  mis- 
take of  some  writers  who  have  sujiposeil  that 
"the  day  of  lights"  is  to  be  interpreted  of 
Candlemas  day,  see  Suicer's  Thesaurus  (s.  v 
<pu>i,  §  12)  and  Bingham's  Antiq>iities  (xx.  4,  7). 

In  the  west  also,  this  manifestation  of  Christ, 
though  not  the  one  most  dwelt  on,  is  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  as  by  Maximus  Taurinensfs 
(Ham.  22,  23,  29,  32,  33,  &c.,  where  see  the  pre- 
fatory remarks  in  the  Roman  edition),  and  Jerome, 
"quiutam  autem  diem  mensis  adjungit,  ut  sig- 
niticet  baptisma,  in  quo  aperti  sunt  Christo  caeli,  J 
et  Epiphaniorum  dies  hucusque  venerabilis  est,  \ 
non  ut  quidam  putant,  Natalis  in  carne,  tunc 
enim  absconditus  est  et  non  apparuit  "  (Horn, 
in  Ezech.,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  v.  3 ;  v.  6,  ed.  Vallarsi). 
To  the  allusions  in  the  Gallican  liturgy  alre.ady 
mentioned  we  shall  again  refer,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  our  own  church  makes  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  the  subject  for  the  second 
lesson  on  the  evening  of  the  Epiphany. 

Further,  the  .association  of  this  day  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  occurred  also  in  the 
west,  for  we  find  Himerius,  a  bishop  of  Tarraco, 
in  Spain,  complaining  to  pope  Damasus  (ob.  384 
A.D.)  of  the  j)ractice  of  baptizing  on  the  Epi- 
phany ;  and  the  latter  having  died,  his  successor, 
Siricius  (ob.  389  A.D.),  enters  his  prohibition 
against  it  and  restricts  baptism  as  a  rule  to 
Easter  and  Pentecost  (Epist.  i.  ad  Ilimenum 
Tarraconcnscm  Episcopum,  c.  2 ;  Patrol,  xiii. 
1134);  and  somewhat  later,  Leo  I.  speaks  of  it 
as  *'  irrationabilis  novitas  "  (Epist.  16,  ad  Sici/ioe 
episcojx).^,  c.  l;-i.  715,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  sjime 
prohibition  was  laid  down  at  a  still  later  perio<l 
(517  A.D.)  by  the  Spanish  council  of  Gerunda 
(can.  4 ;  Labbe  iv.  1568).  See  also  Codex 
vetervm  can.  Eccl.  I/ispofiae,  lib.  iv.,  tit.  26  in 
Cajetan  Cenni's  De  antiqna  Eccl.  Uisp.  i.,  xcviii., 
where  reference  is  made  to  Leo's  injunctions. 
Further,  Victor  Vitensis  alludes  to  this  as  the 
practice  in  the  African  church  (d<  pcrsicuti.ne 
Vandalica,  lib.  ii.  c.  17  ;  Patrol.  Iviii.  216).  Sej 
also  Pamelius's  note  to  TertuUiau  de  BaptismOy 
c.  19. 

/3.  Manifestation  to  the  Magi. — It  ha.s  been  on 
this  idea  that  the  Western  church  has  si>ecially 
dwelt,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above  ;  but 
even  in  these,  save  perhaps  in  the  Gallican 
liturgy,  the  manifestations  at  the  Baptism  and 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  are  brought  in  as  subsidiary 
to  the  main  topic.  Hence  has  arisen  one  com- 
mon western  name  for  the  day,  festum  trium 
regutn,  in  accordance  with  the  legend  by  which 
the  wise  Magi  of  the  cast  became  cxalte<i  into 
kings  and  their  number  restricted  to  three.  We 
shall  si>cak  briefly  hereafter  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  this  wide-spread  legend  (below,  §  3). 
We  have  numerous  homilies  of  the  Latin  fath«»r8, 
dwelling  mainly,  or  exclusively  (as  e.g.  eight  by 
Leo  I.),  on  this  asjicct  of  the  day; 

y.  Manifestati  n  at  the  Marritge  in  Cana  of 
Galilee. — The  manifestation  of  Christ's  Divine 
power  by  His  first  miracle  of  turning  the  water 
into  wine  is  not  unfrecjuently  dwelt  on  in  doca- 
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ments  of  thu-  Western  church.  Thus  Maximus 
Taurinensis,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
associates  this  with  the  two  previous  manifesta- 
tions. See  c.  g.  Horn.  29,  "  ferunt  eoim  hodie 
Christum  Dominum  ^nostrum  vel  stella  duce  a 
gtntibus  adoratum,  vel  invitatum  ad  nuptias 
aquas  in  vino  vertisse,  vel  suscepto  a  Joanne 
baptismate  consecrasse  fluenta  Jordanis."  Hence 
he  speaks  of  the  day  as  virtuium  {Domini)  natalis. 
From  this  cause  comes  the  later  name  Bethphania 
(see  Ducange,  s.  v.).  Cf.  also  Gregory  of  Tours 
{de  uiirac'lis  S.  Martini,  ii.  26). 

We  find  in  the  Eastern  church  too  traces  of 
an  association  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  with  this 
season,  for  Epiphanius  {Haeresis  li.  c.  30 ;  i. 
451,  ed.  Petavius)  speaks  of  it  as  happening 
about  Tybi  11  (=  Jan.  6),  and  adds,  doubtlessly 
in  perfect  good  faith,  that  sundiy  fountains  and 
rivers  (c.  g.  the  Nile)  were  changed  into  wine  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  miracle. 

5.  Manifestation  at  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand. — Less  frequently  met  with  than  any  of 
the  i)receding  is  the  commemoration  of  the  above 
act  of  miraculous  feeding,  which  may  be  speci- 
ally associated  with  the  one  preceding.  Under 
this  point  of  view  the  day  was  known  as  <payi- 
(f>dvM.  We  have  mentioned  below  a  reference 
to  this  in  the  Galilean  use. 

The  first  three  of  these  manifestations  are  all 
referred  to  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (de  off.  eccl.  ii. 
26),  and  the  Ordj  Ho/nanus  also  adds  the  fourth. 
We  may  also  mention  here  a  passage  in  a  sermon 
once  attributed  to  Augustine,  but  palpably  not 
his,  in  which  all  the  four  manifestations  are 
alluded  to  (Serm.  136  in  Append.;  v.  2702,  ed. 
Gaume). 

For  the|6pecial  association  of  the  festival  of 
the  Innocents  with  that  of  the  Epiphany  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  article  on  the  former. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
various  liturgical  forms  for  this  day,  we  may  re- 
mark that  it  was  usual  to  give  notice  on  the, 
Epiphany  of  the  day  on  which  the  Easter  of  the 
ensuing  year  would  fall.  Letters  were  sent  about 
this  time  by  metropolitans  to  their  provincial 
bishops  (epistolae  Faschales,  heortadicae),  in 
which  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  of  a  more  general 
kind  was  given  the  requisite  information.  An 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  this  practice  in  Egypt 
is  found  in  Cassian,  "Intra  Aegypti  regionem 
mos  iste  antiqua  traditione  servatur,  ut  peracto 
Epiphaniorum  die  .  .  .  epistolae  pontificis  Alex- 
andrini  per  universas  dirigantur  ecclesias,  qui- 
bus  initium  Qua  Iragesimae  et  dies  Paschae  .  .  . 
•ignificentur "  {Coll.  x.  2;  Patrol,  xlix.  820). 
Instances  of  such  letters  are  those  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (referred  to  by  Eusebius,  Ilist. 
Kccles.  vii.  20),  Athanasius  (fragments  of  whose 
once  numerous  series  were  first  Ijrought  to  light 
in  a  Syriac  version  by  Mai,  N'jva  JiifjlvAheca 
Patrvrn,  vi.  1-168),  Thoophilus  of  Alexandria 
(three  of  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  and  are  included  among  his  works,  Fpp. 
96,  98,  luO,  ed.  Migue),  and  Cyril,  no  less  than 
thirty  of  whose  are  Htill  extant  (vol.  v.  part  2, 
ed.  Aubrrt) ;  and  besides  these  purely  Egyjitian 
examples  may  be  further  cited  those  of  innocent  1. 
{Ep.  14  de  rntiont:  J'asc/i/tli ;  /'alrol.  xx.  .')17), 
tDtl  Leo  I.  {Fp.  I. ''.8  ad  c]/i^ro/x/8  (Jail,  et  I/iy/an. 
1.  128:J,  ed.  liallerini).  We  find  traces  of  the 
cuiitom  a«  existing  in  Spain,  hut  tbeie  the  noti«.e 
waa  to  be  given  on  ChriBtmau  day,  according  tf» 
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the  third  council  of  Braga,  578  A.D.  {Conc.Bracar. 
iii.  can.  9  ;  Labbe  v.  898). 

This  duty  is  insisted  on  by  several  early  coun- 
cils (e.  g.  Cone.  Arelat.  i.  can.  1  ;  Cone.  Carth. 
iii.  cann.  1,  41 ;  Cone.  Carth,  v.  can.  7 ;  Labbe, 
i.  1427  ;  ii.  1167,  1173,  1216),  and  we  cite  espe- 
cially the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  (541  A.D.), 
which  after  enjoining  that  Easter  is  to  be  kept 
uniformly  according  to  the  Paschal  table  of  Vic- 
torius,  adds  "  quae  festivitas  annis  singulis  ab 
episcopo  Epiphaniorum  die  in  ecclesia  populis 
denuntietur "  {Cone.  Aurel.  iv.  can.  1 ;  Labbe, 
V.  381.  See  also  Cone.  Antissiod.  [578  A.D.], 
can.  2,  op.  cit.  957).  The  form  of  the  announce* 
ment  as  given  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  under 
the  Epiphany,  runs  thus :  "  Noverit  charitas 
vestra,  fratres  charissimi,  quod  annuente  Dei  et 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  misericordia,  die  tali 
mensis  talis  Pascha  Domini  celebrabimus  "  (Pam- 
elius,  Liturgg.  Latt.  ii.  314). 

2.  Liturgical  Notices. — It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  is  recognised  in 
some  form  or  other  in  all  liturgies  both  of  the 
west  and  the  east.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
Roman  liturgy,  the  Leonine,  is  defective  for  this 
part  of  the  year,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  service  for  the  Epiphany  entered  into  it ;  the 
more  so  that  no  less  than  eight  homilies  for  this 
festival  are  found  in  the  works  of  Leo.  In  the 
next  form,  the  Gelasian,  we  find  a  mass  both  for 
the  festiA'al  of  the  Epiphany  itself,  and  for  the 
vigil.  Throughout  the  service  for  both  days 
the  only  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  referred  to  ii 
that  to  the  Magi  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1062). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  we  find  the 
further  addition  of  a  form  for  the  Octave,  though 
it  should  be  added  that  both  this  and  that  for 
the  vigil  are  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  as  the  Codex 
Rodradi  (Greg.  Sac.  15),  and  the  same  remark 
is  true  for  the  Liber  Antiphonarius  {ib.  660). 
In  this  last-named  book  the  seventy-second  psalm 
is  largely  used,  and  very  probably  the  poetic 
imagery  of  this  psalm  suggested  the  special  form 
of  the  legend  of  the  festum  trium  regum  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  In  this  Sacramentary  also,  from 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  collect  for  the 
day  in  our  own  prayer-book  is  derived,  the  re- 
ference is  solely  to  the  manifestation  to  the  Magi ; 
except  in  the  solemn  eucharistic  benediction, 
where  a  mention  of  the  manifestation  both  at 
the  baptism  and  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  is  added,  "  .  .  .  .  qui  super  Unigenitum 
suum  Spiritum  Sanctum  demonstrare  voluit  per 
columbam,  eaque  virtute  mentes  vestrae  exer- 
ceantur  ad  intelligenda  divinae  Legis  arcana, 
qua  in  Cana  Galilaeae  lympha  est  in  vinum  con- 
versa  "  (t6. '16),  and  see  also  the  Liher  Ji'espon- 
S'lis  {ih.  751).  The  Ordo  L'omanus  prescribes 
tbree  lections  for  the  vigil  from  the  j)rophet 
Isaiah  (Iv.,  Ix.,  Ixi.  10-lxiv.  4),  as  well  as  some 
hoinili<'j<. 

The  Ambrosian  liturgy  contains  forms  for  the 
vigil  and  the  festival ;  the  manifestation  to  the 
Magi  is  the  only  one  dwelt  on,  except  in  the 
prefaces  for  the  two  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  three  manifestations  are  alluded  to,  and  the 
lattf.T  of  which  refers  solely  to  the  baptism, 
mentioning  also  the  solemn  consecration  (»ftho 
water  ;  "  susceperunt  hodie  foiites  benedictionena 
tuun  et  abstulerunt  maledic.tionem  nostram" 
(Missa  AinhroH.  in  Pamelius'  Liturgg.  Latt.  i. 
315). 
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We  may  refer  nexi  to  the  liturgies  of  the  old 
Galliciin  church,  and  here  as  before  we  find  a 
recognition  of  the  festival  and  its  vii(il.  In  the 
ancient  lectionary  published  by  Mabillon  (de 
Liturgia  Gatlicma^  lib.  ii.  \i[t.  IIG,  117),  the 
lection  for  the  vigil  introduces  the  lefen-nce  to 
the  Magi,  while  on  the  day  itself  the  prophetical 
lection,  the  epistle,  and  the  gospel,  are  respec- 
tively Isaiah  Ix.  1-16;  Titus  i.  11-ii.  7;  Matt, 
iii.  13-17;  Luke  iM.  23;  John  ii.  1-11,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  gosj)€l  is  compounded  of 
passages  from  three  of  the  evangelists  (as  on 
Good  Friday  it  is  comf)onnded  of  all  the  four), 
dwelling  on  the  baptism  and  the  miracle  at 
Cana  of  Galilee.  In  the  so-called  Gothico-Gallic 
Missal,  we  first  meet  with  a  number  of  different 
prefaces  and  collects  for  the  vigil  in  which  all 
the  three  manifestations  are  referred  to,  but  that 
to  the  Magi  most  frequently,  and  also  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  power  in  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (lib.  iii.  pp.  207  sqq.). 
In  the  actual  masses  given  for  the  vigil  and  the 
festival,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  former 
the  baptism  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  and  the 
collect,  the  miracle  of  Cana  in  the  preface,  and 
the  manifestation  to  the  Magi  in  the  coUectio  ad 
pacem,  while  the  benediction,  as  in  the  Gi^egorian 
Sacramentary,  embraces  all  three.  In  the  latter, 
the  baptism  forms  the  special  subject  of  the 
toUectio  ad  pacem  and  the  contestation  the  miracle 
of  Cana  that  of  the  collectio  post  nomina,  and  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  that  of  two  other 
prayers ;  while  in  the  benediction,  besides  the 
manifestation  at  the  baptism  and  at  Cana,  that 
at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  also  re- 
ferred to.  The  same  blending  of  references 
characterizes  also  the  Gallican  Sacramentary 
edited  by  Muratori  (^Patrol.  Ixxii.  471). 

We  pass  on  next  to  the  Mozarabic  or  Spanish 
Missal.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Breviary,  we 
find  a  mention  first  of  a  Sunday  before  Epiphany, 
and  next  comes  a  mass  "  in  jejunio  Epiphaniae," 
that  is  a  fast  for  January  3-5,  a  relic  doubtless 
of  the  earlier  state  of  things  when  the  subse- 
quent festival  of  the  Circumcision  was  observed 
as  a  fast."*    [Circumcision.] 

For  the  Sunday  referred  to,  the  prophetical 
lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah 
xlix.  1-7,  Heb.  vi.  13-vii.  3,  John  i.  1-18;  and 
for  the  t'ollowing  fast  are  Ecclesiasticus  iv.  2.V3+, 
Numbers  xxiv.-xxvi.  with  omissions,  1  Cor.  xv. 
83-50,  John  i.  18-34  (p.  58,  ed.  Leslie). 

The  mass  for  the  festival   itself  is  headed  In 
Aj'ftai  ifvme  scu    J-'}>ip/iania    Domini  noi^ri   Jesii 
Chru<ti\  the  title  in  the  Hreviary  being   /n  fcsto 
Appai-itiotivi   Domini.     The    prophetical    lection, 
epistle,   and    gosjud    are    Isaiah    Ix.    1-'J<)  (with 
omissions),  Galatians  iii.  27-iv.  7,  Matt.   ii.     In 
I  he  prayers,  kc,  there  are   j)assiiig  allusions  to  ' 
the  baptism  (as  in  the  (fjifirium^  Uom.  vi.  3)  and  ! 
the   miracle   in  Cana  of  Galilee,  but,  as   in  the  , 
various  Roman  liturgies,  it  is  the  manifestation 
to  the  Magi  that  is  mainly  referred  to.     In  one 
passage   of  the   mass  (p.  Oil),  as  well   as   in  the  [ 
Breviary,  is  an  allusion  to  a  name  of  the  festival 
evidently  in  use  among  th«  Visigoth?  in  Spain, 

d  For  an  earlier  alhiKlon  to  the  festival  of  Kplphany  in 
Uic  Spanish  rbtirih  n-rj-rcnce  may  he  miu\e  Ut  n  canon  of 
a  pouiKJl  of  SaniKo.-sa  (381  a.i>.)  evidently  iiinied  at  the 
PriHcillianist  prndtre  of  fiL-<tin(t  nt  the  iMid't  Nativity 
(^Ooncil.  Out.  Aug.  cun.  4,  Lablw  Ii.  lUlU). 
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acccpHo^  aa  obvious  reference  to  Christ's  accept* 
ance  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  We  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  in  Spain 
the  Visigoth  law  enjoined  a  total  cessation  of 
legal  business  on  this  festival  (^Co<.iex  leg.  H't»- 
g»th.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  lex  11  ;  lib.  xii.  tit.  3,  lex  6  : 
in  I/isjxniii  lUu-strata,  iii.  863,  1004;  ed.  Frank- 
fort, 1606.  See  also  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12, 
lex  7),  and  the  Code  of  Theodosius  forbade  the 
public  games  on  this  day  {Cod.  T/'Codos.  lib.  xv. 
tit.  5,  lex  5  [where  there  is  an  allusion  to  Christ's 
baptism],  v.  353,  ed.  Gothofredus,  whose  note  see 
in  he).  It  may  be  added  that  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (viii.  33)  enjoins  upon  masters  the 
duty  of  giving  their  servants  rest  on  the  Epi- 
phany, in  memory  of  the  great  events  comme- 
morated. For  additional  remarks  as  to  the  vigil 
of  the  Epiphany,  reference  may  be  made  to  those 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity.     [Christmas.] 

The  practice  of  the  Greek  church  of  making 
the  Epiphany  one  of  the  solemn  seasons  for  bap- 
tism and  of  the  holding  a  special  consecration  of 
the  water  has  been  already  referred  to.  The 
prophetical  lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  this 
latter  rite  are  respectivelv  Isaiah  xxxv.,  Iv.,  xii. 
3-6  ;  1  Cor.  x.  1-4,  Mark'  i.  9-1 1  (Goar,  Eucho- 
logion,  pp.  453  sqq.,  and  see  his  remarks,  p.  407)  ; 
the  epistle  and  gospel  at  the  liturgy  are  respec- 
tively Titus  ii.  11-14,  iii.  4-7,  and  Matt.  iii. 
13-17. 

We  find  this  practice  of  consecrating  the  water^ 
which  was  done  at  night,  alluded  to  by  Chry- 
sostom  (supra,  ii.  369),  who  speaks  of  people 
taking  home  with  them  some  of  the  consecrated 
water,  and  of  their  finding  it  to  keep  good  for  a 
year,  or  even  three  years.  This  nocturnal  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  water  is  Kterred  by 
Theodorus  Lector  to  Peter  Gnapheus,  who  ap- 
jtointed  T^v  4-k\  ruv  vharwv  iv  to?j  9(o<paviois 
iv  rri  (O-rrfpa  ylvfcrOai  (lib.  ii.  p.  506  ;  ed.  Va- 
lesius;  and  see  also  Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  i.  530) 
.ed.  Bekker;  and  Nicephorus  Callist.,  J/id.  Eccles. 
XV.  28 ;  ii.  634,  ed.  Ducaeus).  It  is  however 
justly  remarked  by  Valesius  {not.  in  he.  p.  169) 
and  Goar  {Euchologion,  p.  467),  that  since  we 
find  Chrysostom  at  an  earlier  period  alluding  to 
this  practice  as  a  familiar  one,  all  that  Peter 
Gnapheus  can  have  done  must  have  been  to 
transfer  the  consecration  from  midnight  to  even- 
ing. (For  remarks  on  the  ceremony  at  a  later 
j»eriod,  see  Georgius  Codinus,  de  off.  c.  viii.  [cf. 
c.  vi.],  and  refer  to  Gretser's  and  Goar's  observa- 
tions, pp.  303  sqq.  ed.  Bekker.  See  also  Neale^ 
Eistern  Church,  Introd.  p.  754,  for  remarks  as  to 
the  sujierstitious  ideas  connected  with  this  water 
in  Russia  at  the  present  day.) 

Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  that  on  this  day 
those  who  lived  near  the  Jordan  bathed  in  the 
river  in  memory  of  Christ's  baj>tism  and  of  their 
cleansing  through  him  {De  gloria  martyrum^  u 
88). 

Two  miscellaneous  notices  may  be  adde<i  here 
as  illustrative  of  the  ideas  with  which  the  fes- 
tival was  viewed.  Chrysostom  censures  those 
who  communicating  on  the  Epi}>hany  did  so  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  lathor  than  after  due 
refiection  {f/om.  iii.  in  Eph. ,-  xi.  25,  ed.  Gaume); 
and  we  learn  from  a  decree  of  Gela.-ius  that  the 
dedication  of  virgins  took  place  especially  on  this; 
day  {Eyist.  9  ad  ejnsc.  Z»ic<mitir,  c.  12;  I\itroL 
lix.  52). 

3.  Legend  of  the  Three  Kings.--y>e  uaro  al- 
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ready  alluded  in  passing;  to  the  title  offestum  tri- 
nin  re<jum.  given  in  the  Western  church  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Epiphany,  viewed  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  visit  of  the  three  Magi  to  the  infant 
Saviour.  Whence  then  has  tradition  invested 
them  with  royalty,  and  why  has  their  number 
been  fixed  as  three?  The  idea  that  the  Magi 
were  kings,  probably  first  suggested  by  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  10  and  simi- 
lar passages,  was  early  believed  in.  Thus  Ter- 
tullian,  after  alluding  to  the  above-mentioned 
psalm,  adds :  "  Nam  et  Magos  reges  fere  habuit 
Oriens  "  (adv.  Judaeos,  c.  9),  though  curiously 
enough  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
which  gives  a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  is  silent  as  to  this  point. 
The  number  three  is  not  improbably  due  to  the 
number  of  the  recorded  gifts,  though  early  pa- 
tristic writers  have  thought  it  to  symbolise 
other  special  reasons.  Thus  some  believed  that 
under  this  number  was  implied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  others  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to 
the  threefold  division  of  the  human  race,  an  idea 
which  is  also  referred  to  in  sundry  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  Magi.  See  e.g.  Bede's  Collec- 
tanea, if  indeed  the  work  is  really  his,  where 
this  point  seems  referred  to  (Patrol,  xciv.  541). 
Not  only  did  early  tradition  fix  the  number  of 
the  Magi,  but  it  also  assigned  them  names. 
These  are  variously  given,  but  the  generally  re- 
ceived forms  are  Caspar,  Melchior,  Baltazar, 
which  are  apparently  first  met  with  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Bede  referred  to  above.  These  names 
point,  Mr.  King  thinks,  to  a  Mithraic  origin,  from 
the  apparent  reference  in  their  etymology  to  the 
sun  (^Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  pp.  50,  133). 

Merely  to  fix  the  names,  however,  was  not 
sufficient,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  bodies, 
firmly  believed  at  the  time  to  be  those  of  the 
Magi,  were  brought  by  the  empress  Helena  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  honours.  These  remains  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  Milan  through  the  influence  of 
Eustorgius,  bishop  of  that  see;  and  in  1162  A.D. 
they  were  again  I'emoved  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  to  Cologne,  where  they  still 
remain,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  appellation  by 
which  they  are  so  commonly  known,  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne.  A  further  discussion  of  this 
legend  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  'Bible  Dictionary,'  8. v. 
Magi,  and  besides  the  authorities  there  men- 
tioned, a  vast  mass  of  information  on  the  whole 
subject  may  be  found  in  Crombach's  Frimitiae 
Gentium  sen  Historia  SS.  trium  regum  magomm. 
Colon.  Agr.  1654. 

4.  Literature. — Reference  has  been  made  to 
Martene,  de  Antu/uis  Ecdesiae  IHtihu^,  iii.  42  sqq., 
ed.  Venice,  1783;  Bingham's  Antvjuities  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  bk.  xx.  ch.  4  ;  Binterim,  Denk- 
viirdigkeiten  der  Christ- Katholisch/m  Kinhe,  v. 
pt.  1,  pp.  310  sqq. ;  Guericke's  Anti'/uities  of 
the  Church,  pp.  163  sqq.  (Eng.  Trans.);  Suicer's 
ThemurVA,  s.  v.  'EirKpdffia,  &c.  ;  Ducangc's  Glon- 
taria ;  besides  other  authorities  cited  in  the 
article.  The  following  may  also  be  consulted  : 
KindJer,  De  Ej/iphmiis,  Vitobergae,  1684; 
Hfcbenstreit,  De  KjAphanvt  et  J.pi/ih'iniis  ajnui 
Oentilis  et  ChrlstuiwtH,  Jenae,  1693;  iJlimien- 
bach,  Anti^iuititcH  Kpifjhaniijruin,  Lipsiao,  1737 
(al.vj  in  Volbeding,  Thrmunn,  i.  1,  Lip^iac, 
IM6,  uum.    10);  Wernadorf,  Ti  'Emcpdvia  Ve- 


terum,  ad  ilhxs'trandum  Hymnum :   Was  furckst 
du  Feind  Herodes  sehr.     Vitebergaf,  1759. 

[R.  S.] 

EPIPODIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons  under  Anto- 
ninus and  Verus ;  commemorated  April  22 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).       [W.  F.  G.] 

EPISCOPA,  the  wife  of  a  bishop.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (c.  13)  expressly  forbids 
a  bishop  who  has  no  wife  (episcopam)  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a  set  of  women.  [C] 

EPISCOPALIA,  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  authority  of  a 
bishop.  Thus  Gerbod  is  said  (Capitul.  Franco- 
furt.  A.D.  794,  c.  8)  to  have  received  his  Episco- 
palia  from  Magnard  his  metropolitan  (Ducange, 
s.  v.).  [C] 

EPISCOPATE.    [Bishop.] 

EPISCOPI  CAEDINALES.    [Cardinal.] 

EPISCOPI  SUFFRAGANEI,  VACAN- 
TES.     [Bishop,  p.  240.] 

EPISCOPUS  EPISCOPORUM.  [Bishop, 
p.  210.] 

EPISTEME,  martyr,  with  Galaction,  A.D. 
285 ;  commemorated  Nov.  5  (Cal.  Bi/zrmt.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPISTLE.  Lections  from  Holy  Scripture 
form  part  of  every  known  liturgy.  These  lec- 
tions, as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  were 
originally  taken  from  the  Old  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions speak  of  "  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  of  the  Epistles,  and  Acts  and 
Gospels  "  (Ap.  Const,  viii.  5  ;  ii.  57),  Tertullian 
mentions  that  the  African  church  united  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  that 
of  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
(De  Fraescript.  36).  St.  Augustine  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  first  of  the  lections  being  taken 
from  the  Prophets :  "  primam  lectionem  Isaiae 
prophetae  "  (Senn.  45,  ed.  Bened.  vol.  v.  p.  218), 
"  lectio  prima  prophetica  "  (Serm.  47,  v.  268), 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  not  universally 
the  case.  In  comparatively  early  times  the  Old 
Testament  lection  in  many  places  dropt  out  of 
use  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  first  Scripture 
lection  in  the  liturgy  was  that  generally  known 
as  the  Epistle.  The  most  ancient  designation 
was  the  Apostle,  the  lections  being  almost  uni- 
versally taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Thus  we  find,  ^^  Apostolurn  audivimus,  Psalmum 
audivimus,  Evangelium  audivimus"  (Aug.  Serm. 
de  Verb.  Apost.  176,  vol,  v.  p.  796),  "sequitur 
apostolus "  (Sacram.  Gregor.  Menard,  p.  2) ; 
hvayivuxTK^Tai  aTT6(rroKos  (Liturg.  Chrgs.)  ;  "  in 
(juibusdam  Ilispaniarutn  ecclesiis  laudes  post 
ajKtstoluin  decantantur "  (Ccmct/.  Tolct.  iv.,  A.D. 
633,  can.  xii.;  Labbe  v.  1700);  "Statim  post 
A/jostoliitn  id  est  post  Ej)istolam "  (Hincmar, 
()pnsc.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  149);  Kaiftrfiyiv  .... 
y\ia\r-i)piov  5iOa|ai  /x«  Koi  rhv  air6(TroKov 
(Cyrill.  Scytliop.  Vit.  S.  Sahae). 

In  all  ancient  Sacrameutaries  of  the  Western 
church  the  Epistle  succi^ods  the  CoLLKCT.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Eastern  liturgies.  In  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysontorn  we  find  a  I'uoKiMi:- 
NON  (irpoKfiixtvov,  or  short  antlifni  prt'ccdiiig  the 
Epistle  as  its  epitome,  consisting  of  »  verse  »uul 
re.sj)on.se,  generally,  but  not  always,  taken  from 
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the  Psalms.  Before  the  epistle  the  deacon  im- 
posed silence  (Trpt^o-x^Mfj  attendamus),  *'  not," 
observes  St.  Chryt^ostom,  "as  doing  honour  to 
the  reader  but  to  Him  who  speaks  to  all  throut^h 
Him,"  Ilomil.  111.,  i.  2  Thess.  After  the  Kpistle  is 
read,  the  jiriest  says,  "  Peace  be  to  thee,"  which  is 
technically  called  (ip-qvfuay  rrjv  iiri(TToXT)v.  In- 
stead of  this  "Thanks  be  to  God"  follows  in 
the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  In  the  Western  church 
the  anthem  epitomizing  the  Epistle,  taken 
fi'om  the  Psalms,  followed  instead  of  preceding 
It.  From  being  sung  on  the  steps  of  the 
ambo,  it  was  called  the  Gradual  [Alleluia  : 
Gradual].  St.  Augustine  frequently  alludes 
to  its  position  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel, 
e.g.  "  Primam  lectionem  audivimus  apostoli. .  .  . 
deinde  cantavimus  psalmum  ....  posthaec  evan- 
gelica  lectio"  (Aug.  Senn.  de  Verb.  Apost.  176; 
Serin.  45,  i6.  49,  u.s.).  Neither  in  the  Eastern 
nor  the  Western  church  was  the  Epistle  always 
selected  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  We 
find  it  sometimes  taken  from  the  Acts  and  the 
Revelation,  and  in  the  Western,  but  never  in  the 
Eastern  church,  even  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Several  of  the  Oriental  liturgies  present  more 
than  one  lection  in  the  place  of  the  Epistle.  In 
the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  there  is  first  a 
lection  from  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  then  the 
Catholicon*  i.  e.  a  lection  from  one  of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  then  a  lection  from  the  Acts,  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriate  prayer ;  a  psalm  is 
then  sung,  and  the  Gospel  is  read  (Renaudot, 
I.  pp.  5-8).  The  Liturgia  Communis  Act/iiupum 
gives  the  same  five  lections  in  the  same  order 
(/6.  pp.  507-510),  in  which  they  also  stand 
in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (lb.  ii.  p.  68).  Canons 
of  the  Coptic  church  ordaining  these  five  lections 
— the  psalm  being  counted  as  one — are  given  by 
Renaudot  (lb.  i.  p.  203).  The  last  lection  is 
always  the  Gospel. 

The  origin  and  date  of  the  arrangement  of 
these  Scripture  lections  will  be  more  properly 
discussed  when  the  early  lectionaries  are  treated 
of  [Lkctionakv].  Binterim  carries  them  back 
as  earlv  as  the  3rd  century  {Dcnkuiirdigkeit. 
iv.  1.228-230;  2.323).  If  the  ancient "  Zcc- 
ti(-nari>nn  of  the  Roman  church,  known  by  the 
title  of  Comi's  [Co.Mt:s],  in  which  we  find  the 
epistles  and  gospels  very  much  as  they  stand  in 
the  English  liturgy  at  the  present  day,  were 
really  drawn  up,  as  is  asserted,  by  Jerome,  we 
should  have  certain  evidence  of  their  arrange- 
ment at  least  as  early  as  the  5th  century. 
But  the  authorship  of  the  Comes  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  writers  of  the  Uth  and  12th 
centuries,  and  though  accepted  by  Bona  (/iVr. 
Litttrg.  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  624)  and  Binterim  («.  s.), 
must  be  regarded  as  e.\ceedingly  questionable. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  sjime  lections  were 
employed  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  as  the  .subjects  of  their  homilies  proves 
the  very  early  date  of  their  assignment  to  par- 
ticular days  (cf.  the  examples  given  by  Augusti, 
Uand'>uck  d.  Christ.  Arch.  bk.  vi.  c.  8,  vol.  ii.  p. 
239). 

•  "  CAthollcon.  ItAvocantur  apud  orientales  Kpisti>lae 
facobi,  Petri,  Joannis  Pt  Judno,  qiian  Catholicae  app<  I- 
lunttir,  i|iiiji  lilt  'tinties  ftcrlptae  Biint,  vx  iiiiibiis  iiuiiin 
voluiii'Mi  contidtiir  qiic»l  ('athoiicim  dicitur.  Iu<)u<- 
cnm  I'hcdtiiftl  liimlunt  iili(|nnni  ex  i>tis  KpiKtolis  s<nton- 
ti'im  dicunt  Jacnbm  in  CatKolico,  Petrut,  he."  lU-nuu- 
dot,  1.  210.    [Catholic,] 


According  to  the  Eastern  ritual  the  Epistle 
was  read  by  the  Reader,  standing  at  the  Koyal 
Doors.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  read  in 
the  8th  century  from  the  ambo  by  the  subdeacop 
standing  on  the  second  step,  the  Gosjiel  being 
subsequently  read  by  the  deacon  from  the  third 
step.  Amalarius  (De  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  11) 
ex])resses  his  surprise  that  this  otlice  is  assigned 
to  the  subdeacon,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  commission  at  his  ordination;  but  the  4th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Rheims,  a.i>.  813,  after 
directing  that  "the  Aj>ostle  "  should  be  read  by 
the  subdeacon,  all  sitting,  adds  ''qualiter  sub- 
diaconi  ministerium  est  apostolum  legere " 
(Augusti,  Ildbch. ;  Binterim,  Dcnki  iirdigk. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig. ;  hona,  Jier.  Liturg.;  Martene,  df 
Eccl.  Hit).  [K.  v.] 

EPISTOLAE  CANONIC  AE,  COM  MEN- 
DATORIAE,  COMMUNICATORIAE,  EC- 
CLESIASTIC AE,  FORMAT  AE,  PACI- 
FICAE,  SYSTATICAE.  [Commendatory 
Letters:  Forma.] 

EPISTOLAE  DIMISSORIAE.  [Dimis- 
SORY  Letters.] 

EPISTOLAE  ENTHRONISTICAE.  [Bi- 
shop, p.  224.] 

EPISTOLAE  SYNODICAE.  [Syxodical 
Letters.] 

EPISTOLAE  TRACTOR  I  AE.  [Trac- 
toria.] 

EPISTOLIUM.  A  term  used  (//.  Cone. 
Tiiron.  c.  6)  for  the  literae  formatae  the  granting 
of  which  is  expressly  limited  to  bishops.  See 
Commendatory    Letters  :    Dimissory    Let- 

TEliS.  [C] 

EPITAPH.  [Catacombs,  p.  308 :  Inscrip- 
tions.] 

EPITRACIIELION.    [Stole.] 

EPOCH.     [Era.] 

EPOLONIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with 
Babylas  the  bishop,  under  Decius ;  commemo- 
rated Jan.  24  (Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPOMADION  CEirundSiou),  the  cord  or 
ribbon  by  wliich  a  pectoral  cross  or  Encolpion 
is  suspended  from  the  neck.  (Suid.is;  Daniel's 
Cod<-x,  iv.  702.)  [C] 

EQUI  CURSUALES.     [Curscales  FxiUi.] 

ERA.  A  succession  of  years,  reckoned  on 
some  common  principle  fVom  a  specified  event,  or 
date,  called  its  epoch.  The  terms  era  and  epoch 
are  frequently  used  a.s  synonymous. 

The  Julian  Period. — 1.  To  compare  dates 
belonging  to  difl'erent  eras,  there  is  no  methoii 
more  u.seful  than  to  refer  them  all  to  the  .lulian 
period,  a  period  introduced  or  revived  by 
Scaliger.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  that 
number  being  formed  by  multiplying  together 
28  X  19  X  15,  the  resj^ctive  }>ericKls  of  the 
cycle  of  the  sun,  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  indict  ions,  the  last  being  a  j)criod  used  in 
the  adniinistration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is 
the  great  cycle  in  which  the  solar,  lunar,  and 
indictional  cycles  synchronize,  after  the  com- 
pleti«>n  of  285  cycles  of  the  sun,  420  of  the 
moon,  and  532  of  the  indictiou.s.  The  great 
cvcle  then  recurs  as  before.  No  two  years  in  the 
same  period  agree  in  all  the  three  numerals  of 
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the  subordinate  cycles,  so  that  by  naming  them 
all,  the  year  is  completely  designated. 

2.  Tlie  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period, 
iL  which  each  of  the  subordinate  cycles  had  the 
numeral  one,  was  the  year  4713  B.C.,  and  the 
noon  of  1st  January  of  that  year,  for  the 
meridian  of  Alexandria,  is  its  chronological 
epoch. 

The  years  are  Julian  years,  i.e.,  of  365  days  in 
common  years,  366  in  leap  year,  which  is  every 
fourth  year,  that  year  in  fact  whose  date- 
numeral  being  divided  by  four,  leaves  the 
remainder  one. 

3.  To  find  the  place  of  any  specified  year  of  the 
Julian  period. — Divide  its  numeral  by  the 
respective  divisors  28,  19,  15.  The  respective 
remainders  give  the  years  in  the  several  cycles. 
The  remainder  0  is  to  be  construed  28,  19,  15. 

4.  To  determine  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
from  the  numerals  of  the  three  cycles.—  Multiply 
the  numeral  of  the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  that  of 
the  lunar  by  4200,  and  that  of  the  indictions  by 
6916,  and  divide  the  sum  of  these  products 
by  7980.     The  remainder  is  the  year  sought. 

6.  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period 
of  any  date  in  the  Julian  period. — Subtract  one 
from  the  numeral  of  the  year-day,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  four,  calling  Q  the  integer 
quotient,  R  the  remainder.  Then  will  Q  be  the 
number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each, 
and  R  the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is 
always  a  leap  year.  Convert  Q  into  days  by 
taking  the  right  multiple  of  1461,  and  R  by 
using  the  annexed  table  ;  then  add  the  days  for 
the  current  day  of  the  given  year,  remembering 
February  29th  in  leap  year. 


Residual  Year 

0 

1            2 

3 

Day    .     .     . 

0 

366 

731 

1096 

6.  To  convert  a  year  of  the  Julian  period  into 
the  year  B.C.,  or  A.D. — If  the  numeral  be  less 
than  4714,  subtract  it  from  that  number,  the 
difference  will  be  the  year  B.C.  If  the  numeral 
be  greater  than  4713,  take  that  number  from 
the  numeral,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
year  a.d. 

T/ie  Olympiads. — 1.  The  era  used  in  Greece, 
instituted  in  776  B.C.  (3938  J.  P.)  consisting  of 
four  years.  July  1st  A.D.,  is  considered  to 
correspond  with  the  commencement  of  the  first 
year  of  the  195th  Olympiad. 

2.  To  reduce  any  given  year  of  an  Olympiad 
to  the  Christian  era,  multiply  the  Olympiad 
immediately  preceding  the  one  in  question  by 
four,  and  add  to  the  product  the  number  of 
years  of  the  given  Olympiad.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  amount  from  777  ;  if  after  Christ, 
subtract  776  from  the  amount,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  beginning  of  the  year 
required,  commencing  from  July. 

3.  For  an  exact  calculation  of  days  tabbjs  are 
required,  .showing  tljc  order  of  the  months  in  the 
ditjerent  yearH  of  the  Metonic  cycle.  These  may 
be  found  in  Ideler  i.  386. 

4.  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
♦cclcsiixstical  historians,  as  Kiisebiusand  Socrates, 
«»«  the  era  of  the  Olympiads  in  a  jKiCuliar 
manner.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  begin 
them    with    the   commencement   of  their   civil 
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year,  September  1st,  or  ten  months  too  early, 
but  they  really  commence  them  a  year  earlier 
still,  or  nearly  two  years  too  eai-ly.  The  same 
reckoning  is  used  in  the  Chrouicon  Paschale.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  one  year  and  ten  months  to 
their  date  to  make  them  accord  with  the 
common  era  of  the  Olympiads. 

Era  of  the  Building  of  Rome. — Amongst  the 
variety  of  dates  assigned  to  this  event,  the 
Varronian  epoch  is  adopted,  being  April  22nd,  B.C. 

753,  or  3961,  J.  P.  The  consular  year  began  on 
the  1st  January. 

To  reduce  the  year  of  I?om£,  to  the  year  before 
or  after  Christ. — If  the  year  of  Rome  be  less  than 

754,  deduct  its  numeral  from  754;  the  difference 
is  the  year  before  Christ.  If  the  year  of  Rome 
be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

Era  of  the  Seleu^idae. — The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  also  called  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  was 
widely  used  in  Syria,  and  by  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  used  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  still  used  by 
the  Arabs.  Its  epoch  is  October  1st,  B.C.  312,  or 
4402  J.  P. 

Julian  Reformation  of  the  Calendar. — This 
took  place  707  U.C,  or  January  1st  B.C.  45. 
4669  J.  P. 

The  Christian  ^ra.  — The  Christian  era  was 
first  introduced  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian 
abbot  in  Rome,  in  the  6th  century,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  era  of  Diocletian,  which  had  been 
used  till  then.  It  was  first  used  in  France  in 
the  7th  century,  but  was  not  universally  es- 
tablished there  till  the  8th  century,  after  which 
time  it  became  general.  Great  diversity,  how- 
ever, long  subsisted  as  to  the  day  on  which  the 
year  should  be  considered  to  commence. 

It  commenced  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  year  of  the  194th  Olym- 
piad, the  753rd  U.C,  and  the  4714th  of  the 
Julian  period.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
not  to  be  the  true  year  of  ^the  Saviour's  birth, 
but  its  use  as  a  chronological  epoch  does  not 
allow  of  its  being  altered. 

The  era  of  Diocletian. — This  era  was  prevalent 
till  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era;  its  epoch 
was  29th  August,  A.D.  284.  It  Avas  introduced 
in  Egypt  by  Diocletian,  after  the  siege  of 
Alexandria,  and  gave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  first 
time,  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  year.  The  first 
Thoth,  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  was 
August  31st,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  change 
was  made  from  a  moveable  to  a  fixed  year,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years.  This  era  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts.  To  reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian 
era  add  283  years  and  240  days,  and  as  the 
intercalation  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  Diocletian  year  next  after  leap  year,  add  one 
day,  from  the  29th  August  to  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  February. 

The  era  of  Constantinople. — The  era  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  Byzantine  era,  first  appears 
in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It  fixed  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  the  55(i8th  year  boforc  (Jlirist,  so 
tliat  A.l>.  1,  fell  in  the  5509th  year  of  this  era. 
The  Russians  followed  this  calculation  till  the 
time  of  Pater  the  Great,  having  received  it  from 
tlie  Greek  church,  by  whom  it  is  still  used. 
The  year  began  on  the  c(iuinox,  Mar<;li  21st. 
It  was  aft(Mwards  made  to  \>*"i\ii,  for  civil 
purjMjscM,  on  Sejiteraber  1st. 
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The  Alexandrians  had  used  an  era  of  the 
creation,  fixed  at  5502  years  before  Christ;  but 
in  A.D.  285,  they  reduced  the  date  by  ten  years. 

To  pass  from  the  year  of  our  Lonl  to  the  era 
of  Constantinoi)le,  or  conversely,  add  or  subtract 
5508  from  January  to  August,  and  5509  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Jewish  era. — The  Jews  now  reckon  by  the 
year  of  the  world,  and  they  place  the  creation 
3761  B.C. 


By  adding  952  to  the  numeral  of  the  Jewisti 

year  we  got  its  date  in  the  Julian  ;»eriod ;  and 
by  subtracting  952  from  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  we  get  the  Jewish  date. 

For  the  Christian  era  we  must  subtract  3761, 
and  add  the  same  for  the  converse  pi"oc€ss.  The 
Jewish  year  begins  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  results  are  selected  from  a  Table 
in  Sir  J.  Herschel's  'Outlines  of  Astrouomv.' 


Inteevals  in  Days  between  the  Comnifncement  of  the  Julian  I'KBroD  and  that  of  some  principal 

Chronological  Era^. 


Names  by  which  the  Era  is  usually  cited. 


Julian  Period 

Olynipiuds  (mean  epochs  in  Rencral  use) 
HuiUlinK  of  Rome  (  Varronlan  eptKih,  U.C.)  . 
Era  of  the  Seleucidae  (or  Era  of  the  Greeks) 
Julian  reformation  of  the  Calendar     .     .     . 

Spanish  Kra 

Actlan  Era  in  Rome 

Actian  Era  of  Alexandria 

Dionysian  or  Christian  Era,  "  of  our  Lord  "  . 
Era  of  Diocletian 


I    First  Day 
!      current 
of  the  Era. 

Julian  Dates  i 

Jan.  1 

July  1 
[      Apr.  22 

Oct.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Aug.  29 

Jan.  1 

Aug.  29 


Chronolo- 
gical 
DeslKnatlon 
of  the  Year. 


Current 

Year  of  the 

Jaliao 

Period. 


Interval 
Days. 


B.C.  4713 

776 

753 

312 

45 

38 

30 

30 

A.D.       I 

284 


1 

3938 
3961 
44Q2 

4676 

4684 
4684 
4714 
4997 


1,438,171 
1,446.502 
1,607,739 
1,704,987 
1,707,544 
1,710,466 
1,710,706 
1,721,424 
1,825,030 


ERACLEAS.    [Heracleas.] 
ERACIJUS.    [Heraclius.] 

ERASMUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in 
Campania,  under  Diocletian  ;  commemorated 
June  3  (^Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Antioch  ;  commemorated  Nov. 
25  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ERASTUS  and  Olympos  and  companions, 
"Apostle;"  commemorated  Nov.  10  {Cal.  Bif- 
zant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EREMITES.    [Hermits.] 

ERENAEUS.    [Irenaeus.] 

ERENACH,  or  HERENACH,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  officials  who  appear  promi- 
nently in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  church  prior  to 
its  reconstitution  in  the  12th  century,  after 
which  time  the  word  was  used  to  denote  an 
ecclesiastic  having  a  position  akin  to  that  of 
archdeacon. 

In  its  earliest  use  the  Erenach,  or  Airchinneack, 
appears  to  have  been  hereditary  steward  and 
tenant  of  the  lands  granted  by  temporal  chiefs 
to  the  church-founding  abbots  of  Ireland;  his 
duties  being  to  sujMjrintend  the  farmers  or 
tenants  of  the  church  or  mouastery — according 
to  Colgan, ''Omnium  colonorum  certi  districtus 
praepositus  scu  praefeotus."  [J.  S — T.] 

ESICHIUS  or  ESICIUS.     [HKSvcinrs.] 

ESroUSAIjy.  [Auriiae  :  Benediction, 
NuiTiAL:  Betrothal:  Marriage.] 

ETIIKLDREDA  or  EDILTRUDIS,  v.rgin- 
queeu,  iii.utvr  in  Britain;  c(>niniemnrate<l  June 
23  (Al'irt.  l'.edae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

ETHEHIUS,  bishop;  deposition  at  Auxerre 
July  2;  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ETiriOPIAN  MOXK8.  Monastic  ism  spread 
rapiilly  from  tgypt  into  Kthiopiii,  and  gained  as 
btrong  a  hold  there  as  in  EgN'pt  or  Syria,  if  not  a 


[L.  H.] 

stronger.  HeVyot  (ffistoire  cks  Ordres  Manas- 
tiques,  I.  xi.)  speaks  of  all  the  mona.steries  in 
Ethiopia  as  professing  to  obey  the  so-called  "  Rule 
of  Antony,"  but  with  different  observauces.  An 
attempt  at  refonnation,  such  as  invariably  recurs 
in  the  life  of  a  monastic  ordor,  was  made  in  the 
7th  century;  Tecla-Haimanot,  as  Helyot  writes 
it,  being  the  second  founder  or  Benedict  of 
Ethiopian  monasticism.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
solidate the  system  under  a  Superior-General, 
second  in  ecclesiastical  rank  only  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Ethiopia,  who  wjis  to  visit  and  ins]>ect  the 
monasteries  personally  or  by  pro.xy.  Several  of 
them,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, like  congregationalists.  Monks  swarmed 
in  Ethiopia,  according  to  Helyot,  long  after  the 
first  fervour  of  asceticism;  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Ethiopian  church  wns  monastic  (Robert- 
son, Church  /list.  i.  300).  The  story  of  a  mili- 
ta'-y  order  of  monks,  like  the  knight-templars, 
originating  in  the  4th  century  is  purelv  fabulous 
(Helyot,  u.  s.  I.  xiii.).  '[I.  G.  S.] 

EUCHARIST  (Evxapifrria).  This  article 
treats  of  the  use  of  the  word  Kw^haristit.  For 
the  nature  of  the  offices  accomjinnying  the  sacra- 
ment, see  LiTURQV,  and  the  several  articles  on 
its  component  parts,  especially  Canon  of  the 
LiTLR(iY  and  Communion,  IIoLv. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  wonl  fvxapf 
aria  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  or 
gratitude  (2  Mace.  ii.  27;  Sirac.  xxxvii.  11; 
Acts  XXIV.  .'I). 

II.  The  expression  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude: 
1.  In  words  =  thanksgiving;  2.  In  act  =  thank* 
offering. 

1.  Evxapicrria,  in  the  sense  of  thanksgirinf» 
occurs  fre<|U»fntly  in  the  New  Testament  ;  it  is 
used  for  the  thanksgiving  in  public  worship 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  1»; ;  2  Cor.  iv.  l.'>,  etc.),  and  for  thi 
expression  of  thankfulne.ss  generally. 

2.  Philo    uses   tvxa^<rria  in   a   wider   seoM, 
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He  speaks,  for  instance  {Dc  Yictimis,  c.  9),  of 
ivxo-pi'OT^o'-  *s  including  hymns,  prayers,  and 
^orifices ;  of  ras  Slo,  Quaiuv  evxapK^Tias  (^Ih. 
c.  4) ;  and  of  giving  thanks  (or  thank-offering, 
6v;^apt(rT^o'at  ri]v  evxaptariav)  to  God  for  the 
creation  of  the  world — a  phrase  noteworthy  as 
suggesting  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  Christian 
eucharist  (Irenaeus,  Haeres.  iv.  18,  4).  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  though  it  is 
used  by  Aquila. 

Ill,  We  have  to  consider  the  application  of 
the  word  euxapiCTio  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
or  the  elements  used  in  it. 

1.  The  verb  ivxo.pi.<TTuv,  like  the  correspond- 
ing substantive,  means  both  to  feel  thankfulness 
and  to  express  it.  The  use  of  the  word  ei'X'*" 
ptcTTT/dp,  in  2  Cor.  i.  11,  implies  further  that 
fuX<ipi<TTe7u  might  be  used  with  an  accusative  of 
the  object  for  which  thanks  are  given. 

The  Lord  in  the  Last  Supper  gave  thanks 
after  taking  the  Cup  {Sc^dfjLeuos  rrorxipiov  ebx^' 
pi(TTT\<Tas  direv.  Luke  xxii.  17  ;  Xafidiv  iror-npiov 
Kal  (vxapia-rfia-as,  Matt.  xxvi.  27);  and  before 
breaking  the  Bread  (^evxapio'r'fiffas  eKXaaev, 
I  Cor.  xi.  24;  Luke  xxii.  19).  Compare  Matt. 
XV.  36;  Mark  viii.  6;  John  vi,  11,  23.  So  the 
disciples  of  the  2nd  century  gave  thanks  over 
the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  we  see  from  the  description  of 
it  in  Justin  Martyr. 

2.  From  this  uttering  of  thanksgiving  over 
the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  word  cvxa-pto^relv  came  to  mean,  to 
bless,  hallow,  or  consecrate  by  the  utterance  of 
the  proper  form  of  thanksgiving  (Grimm,  Lexicon 
Noxi  Test.  s.  v.).  Thus  Justin  Martyr  (^Apol. 
i.  65)  speaks  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  and  Water 
which  had  been  made  eucharistic  (ivxapicrr)- 
64vros  6.pTov  Koi  oXvov  koL  vZaros),  immediately 
after  mentioning  the  thanksgiving  (ei'xap'O'Ttaj/) 
of  the  president  for  God's  mercy  in  granting  us 
the  blessings  of  creation  and  redemption.  Ana 
again  (c.  66),  he  speaks  of  rT]v  Si'  fvxvs  \6yov 
rov  trap'  avrov  (vxo.pi(TTri9ft<rav  'Tpo<pi]U  [Canon 
OF  THK  LiTURGV,  p.  268].  Compare  "  panem  in 
quo  gratiae  actae  sint "  (Irenaeus,  Haeres.  iv. 

•By  an  easy  transition  the  ilxoLpiCTfiOfitra 
rpo<pi)  or  consecrated  elements  came  to  be  called 
Rimply  fuxapicTTia  (lb.  c.  66).  Similarly  in  the 
Igoatian  letter  ad  Sm>/rn.  7.  Irenaeus  (Haeres. 
iv.  18,  5)  says  that  the  Bread  after  the  EPICLESIS 
is  no  longer  common  l>read,  but  eucharistia,  con- 
•i^iag  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly. 

3.  But  the  conception  of  thank-o^erm^  is  also 
foand  in  the  word  eucfuiristui  and  its  correspond- 
ing verb,  when  applied  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
B<>dy  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  iv.  §  I.'{2,  p.  623)  speaks  of  the 
martyr's  blofxl  fx^ured  out  as  a  thank-oflering 
(♦^xopt/TTTjdfVTOj  a'(uaTo$  [Dindorf's  text :  vulg. 
ti/XapurOffrofj);  and  we  might  interpret  Jus- 
tin's (vxa.pKTTfidf'iiTa  rpo<pri  in  the  same  way 
were  it  not  for  its  close  connexion  with  «ux*" 
ptcrioL,  where  the  latter  eviilently  means  thanks- 
giring.  In  the  iJiaUHjvui  vnth  Tnjphi  (k.  117), 
when  Justin  Kfteakn  of  the  (christian  sacnfice 
Y^ich  trtkes  place  (he  sayn)  ^iri  ttJ  fvxo-pi'^'''ia, 
T#C  &f>Tou  Koi  rou  iroTTfpiov,  it  iK  evident  that  he 
S*gards  the  Bread  ainl  the  Cup  as  bein'/  them- 
Mltrat  made  a  thank-offering  or  euchaiiHtia.  And 
•gain,  when  (c.  41)  he  referit  to  the  lej^er'e  oflTer- 
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ing  of  fine  flour  as  a  type  of  the  eucharisti,c 
bread  (rov  &pTov  ttjs  ewxap'O'Tiax)  which  the 
Lord  commanded  us  to  offer  (-rroie^u)  in  thanks- 
giving (ii/a  (vxapio-TUficp)  for  the  blessings  of 
creation  and  redemption,  he  regards  the  elements 
as  themselves  an  expression  of  thankfulness ; 
i.  e.  as  a  thank-offering.  When  Celsus  objected 
to  the  Christians  that  they  were  ungrateful  in 
not  paying  due  thank-offerings  (xapKniipia)  to 
the  local  deities,  Origen  replied  (c.  Celsuin,  xi'i}. 
57;  pp.  415,  416,  Spencer)  that  the  bread  called 
eucharistia  (&pros  euxap'O'Tta  /caAou/Uft'<>s)  was 
the  symbol  or  outward  token  of  thankfulness 
towards  God  (ttjs  trphs  rhv  Qihu  euxapiCTias)  • 
that  is,  he  I'egards  the  bread  itself  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  thank-offering. 

4.  Whether  the  original  meaning  was,  "  that 
over  which  thanks  have  been  given,"  or  "  that 
which  has  been  made  a  thank-offering,"  the  word 
eucharistia  came  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  "the 
consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  Avine,"  or 
sometimes  of  bread  alone.  Thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  §5,  p.  318)  speaks  of  the 
ministers  distributing  the  eucharist  (Tr}u  €vxa- 
piariau  Siavei/mavTcs),  i.  e.  the  elements,  to  the 
communicants ;  and  the  epistle  to  Victor  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  V.  24,  §  15)  of  sending  the  eucharist  to 
neighbouring  churches.  [Compare  Eulogiae.1 
Cyprian  (Epist.  xv.  c.  1)  explains  euchari-tia  by 
the  words,  "  id  est.  Sanctum  Domini  Corf)us." 

5.  The  eucharist  (i.  e.  the  consecrated  bread) 
was  employed  in  the  following  ways,  besides 
that  of  ordinary  administration.  It  was  taken 
home  and  preserved  in  a  casket  [Arca]  ;  it  was 
sent  by  bishops  to  other  churches  as  a  token  of 
Christian  brotherhood  [Eulogiae]  ;  it  was  borne 
before  the  pope  at  a  pontifical  mass  (Ordo  Rom. 
i.  c.  8 ;  see  Martene,  R.  A.  I.  iv.  2,  §  2)  ;  it  wa,s 
reserved  in  churches  [Dove:  Reservation]; 
it  was  enclosed  in  altars  at  cons.'^cration  [Conse- 
cration of  Churches]  ;  it  was  carried  on  a 
journey  (Ambrose  DeObitu  Satyri,in.  19);  Gregory 
the  Great  De  Off.  iii.  36 ;  Dial.  c.  37);  it  was  some- 
times worn  suspended  froirp  the  neck  in  an  En- 
COLPION  (Giraldus  Cambren.  Topograph.  Hibern. 
Dist.  ii.  c.  19)  ;  it  was  used  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease (Augustine,  c.  Julian,  iii.  162) ;  it  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  [Burial  of  the 
Dead]  ;  and  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  ordeal  (Martene,  De  Rit. 
Antiq.  I.  V.  4). 

IV.  The  Greeks  interpret  the  evxapia-riai  of 
1  Tim.  ii.  1  to  be  hymns  or  canticles  sung  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturg. 
iv.  406).  [C."] 

EUCHARIST  (IN  Christian  Art).  The 
earliest  eucharistic  representations,  as  may  be 
expected,  seem  to  refer  principally  to  the  agapae, 
or  suppers  which  preceded  the  actual  euch.J^r 
ristic  breaking  of  the  bread  in  the  earliest  times 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20.)  It  is  to  be  presumed  at  least 
that  the  order  of  the  Lord's  Supper  itself  was 
followed,  and  that  the  celebration,  or  symbolic 
breaking  of  the  bread,  took  place  alter,  or 
towards  the  end  of,  the  meal.  (St.  John  xiii. 
2—4.)  In  the  earliest  days  of  |)ersecution  they 
naturally  began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  catacombs 

'  The  wriU-x  wishes  to  acknowledge  biit  obligation  to 
the  \Uy.  V.  J.  A.  Hort,  Fallow  of  KniniuniDl  Collt-ge. 
(Cambridge,  for  several  BOggestions  on  the  mattbr  troatad 
in  this  article. 
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or  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  [Cella  Memo-  [ 
RIAE.]  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  present  ' 
writer  to  enquire  into  the  connexion  of  the 
arrangements  for  public  celebration  of  the ! 
eucharist  and  Christian  rites  in  general  with  ' 
the  ancient  usages  of  funeral  rites.  But  those  i 
usages  were  so  familiar  to  the  early  church,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  agaj^e  at ; 
least  is  so  frequently  represented  and  the  eucha-  j 
rist  so  distinctly  implied  in  the  various  catacomb 
paintings.  Dr.  Mommsen  {Contemp.  Hevicr^ 
May  1871,  164-  and  171)  mentions  an  agape 
with  bread  and  fish  in  that  very  ancient  cry]»t 
of  Domitilla  on  the  Ardeatine  Way,  which  De 
Rossi  refers  to  Flavia  the  granddaughter  of 
Vespasian."  The  bread  and  fish  occur  again 
repeatedly  in  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  with  a 
man  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread;  seven, 
eight,  or  more  baskets  of  bread  are  placed  near 
a  table  at  which  seven  persons  are  sitting.  The 
table  is  round,  and  fishes  arc  also  placed  on  it. 
The  use  of  the  vine  is  frequent  in  the  oldest 
work,  as  in  the  Domitilla  vault,  where  boys  are 
gathering  the  grapes,  and  the  art  is  quite  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  probably  executed  by 
Pagan  hands.  A  parallel  work  in  mosaic,  of 
later  though  still  very  early  date,  exists  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Constantia  at  Rome  [Vine]. 
(Parker,  Ancient  Mosaics  at  Rome  and  Ravenna.) 
A  connexion  must  always  have  existed  in  the 
Christian  mind  between  the  last  supper  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  last  repast 
of  the  Lord  with  His  disciples,  the  bread  and 
fish  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  (.John  xxi.).  And  His 
words  on  the  former  occasion  cannot  have  been 
unconnected  with  this  discourse  of  Himself  the 
bread  of  life  in  St.  John  vi.  58  sqq.  But  the 
earlier  representations  of  a  memorial  banquet 
seem  to  point  rather  to  the  agape  or  com- 
memorative repast,  than  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  pouring  forth  of  the  wine  in  com- 
memorative sacrifice.     A  sense  of  mystery  and 


treated  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette  {Mem.  de  rinstitut. 
des  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  t.  xiii.  77.5,  &c.).  They 
may,  he  thinks,  account  for  the  relics  of  cups 
and  platters,  knife-handles,  and  egg-shells  [se* 
Kog]  found  in  the  Christian  sejiulchres  (Boldetti, 
lib.  ii.  xiv.  tav.  .5,  59  and  60,  and  pjssim),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  implies,  that  old  Etrus- 
can (or  indeed  human)  custom  or  instinct,  made 
survivors  bury  many  objects  used  in  life  along 
with  their  dead. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  representations  of 
the  eucharistic  offering  is  that  of  the  mosaic  in 
St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  dating  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury.   (See  woodcut.)    On  one  side  Abel  is  repre- 


sented as  standing  with  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
clad  in  cloak  and  short  tunic,  and  just  issued 
from  a  house;  it  is  possible  that  this,  with  the 
streaked  sky  of  the  mosaic,  may  indicate  a 
morning  or  evening  sacrflfice.  At  all  events  the 
presence  of  Abel  connects  the  other  figure  of  the 
priest  and  king  Melchisederh,  with  the  idea  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb,  and  therein  of  the  death 
of  the  Lord.  Melchisedech  is  standing  before  an 
oblong  altar-table,  on  which  is  a  chalice  and  two 
loaves  of  bread  ;  his  hands  are  raiseil  in  prayer, 
not  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  he  is  clad  in  iho 
penula  or  cloak   over  a  long  tunic  and  girdle 
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ARdjio  friim  nn  anciont  ncnlpttirp  in  Uio  chnivh  of  St.  Ambrofrio  at  MiUm. 


awe,  a  pious  reticence,  which  appears  for  the 
present  almost  erased  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousne.ss,  seems  to  have  prevented  represen- 
tation of  the  Lord's  act  of  typical  sacrifice  of 
Himself;  as  representation  of  His  actual  death 
by  crucifixion  was  also  long  delayed.  [Crfcifix.] 
The  subject  of  the  ngapao,  and  the  disorders  to 
which  they  sometimes  gave  occasion,  is  admirably 

•  Thin  vault  is  m^nlloncd  «n  Boldotti  (p.  RBI);  It  is 
callod  tho  S<>pnlchre  of  SS.  Achilla's  nnd  Nprrus,  thf>  relics 
of  tho»»'  niartyrs  having  l)oon  convoywl  thoro.  Of  iU  date 
he  Bays  only,  "  tempo  viciDo  agli  ApooloU." 


This  mosaic  is  an  important  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christian  sj'mbolic 
ornament,  which  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  earliest  times  devoted,  as  a  central  object, 
to  dis])laying  the  fulfilment  of  the  Ohl  Testa- 
ment by  the  New.  In  the  Ijiurentian  MS., 
A.D.  556,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  adminis- 
tering a  small  rounded  object,  evidently  bre.nd, 
to  one  of  eleven  staudituj  figures.  (See  woo<lcut.". 
The  frequent  introduction  of  the  fish  in  th« 
various  representations  of  eucharistic  repasts, 
which  are  found  particularly  in  the  Callixtine 
catacomb,     is    connected    of   course     with    tht 
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anagraramatic  meaning  of  the  word  »x^"^i  ^^ 
well  as  with  the  miracles  of  the  bread  and 
fish,  or  the  Lord's  words  in  John  vi.  The 
connexion  of  the  last  I'epast  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee  with  the  last  supper  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Bede,  In,  Joann.  xxi.  "  Piscis  assus, 


I 


Christus  passus."  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
pursue  it  here,  except  in  its  frequent  illustrations 
on  the  walls  of  St.  Callixtus.  These  will  be 
found  in  De  Rossi's  Roma  Sotteranea,  and  the 
author  refers  them,  from  the  beauty  of  their 
execution,  to  an  early  period  of  the  3rd  century. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a  certain 
uncertainty  and  suspicion  of  repainting  attaches 
more  particularly  to  this  catacomb  in  the  minds 
of  many  antiquarians.  Nevertheless,  if,  as  Mr. 
Parker  thinks,  the  most  extensive  paintings  and 
repaintings  took  place  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  a  highly  respectable  anti- 
quity still  belongs  to  these  subjects.  We  have 
giveu  a  woodcut  [Canistku,  p.  264],  of  the 
most  important  of  these  paintings.  Its  subject 
is  the  mystic  Hsh  bearing  loaves  on  his  back  ; 
they  are  not  decussated  or  crossed,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case  where  they  are  represented 
[Klkmknts,  p.  603],  but  bear  a  central  mark, 
which,  as  Martigny  thinks,  connects  them  with 
Eastern  and  Jewish  ofTerings  of  cakes  made  from 
first-fruits  of  corn  (called  mamphula  or  Syrian 
bread).  The  fish  bears  them  in  a  basket,  which 
ha.s  in  it  besides  another  object.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  vessel  of  win*!,  but,  as  he 
admits,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decijjher  in  the 
original,  and  the  lithograj>h  in  De  Ilossi  is  some- 
what of  a  restoration.  What  it  is  like  in  the 
a«tual  fresco  must  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
miDe.  But  his  reference  to  St.  Jerome  (I'Jp.  ad 
Rustic,  c.  XX.),  "  Nihil  illo  ditius  qui  corpus 
Domini  canistro  viminoo,  sanguinem  portat  in 
ritro,"  corresponds  with  great  exactnoss  and 
very  impressively  with  this  painting.  In  any 
ca«j  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  it 
reprew^nts  the  Lord  ofT'iring  the  bread  of  life 
to  mankind.  These  paintings  are  in  the  crypt 
ftamed  from  St.  (Jorn^'lia ;  another  rejtrchoiits 
■even  }>erw>ns  at  a  table  with  bitrad  and  fish, 
with  seven  bajtkets  of  d«'CiiHsated  lo;ives  at 
hand,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Lonl't;  mira- 
culous reprfKJiirtion  of  them.  Without  disjtiiting 
iftt  the   anngrammatic  fish   is  a  nymixd    »f  the 
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greatest  antiquity  for  our  Lord,  and  that  it 
associates  itself  naturally  in  the  mind  with  the 
two  miracles,  the  repast  of  Tiberias,  &c.,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  anagram  is  not  a 
scriptural  emblem.  Our  Lord  never  likened  Him- 
self to  fish  as  to  bread,  and  His  own  use  of  the 
fish  in  parable  makes  them  represent  mankind 
and  not  Himself.  Nevertheless,  His  act  of  bless- 
ing and  breaking  the  fish  on  three  distinct 
occasions  must  always  connect  them  in  our  minds 
with  the  eucharistic  banquet.''     (See  woodcut.) 


From  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla. 

Representations  of  other  events  or  objects 
symbolic  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  or  anyhow  to 
be  connected  with  Him  as  the  bread  of  life,  have 
of  course  a  relation  to  the  eucharist.  The  decus- 
sated loaves  are  offered  to  Daniel  by  Habbacuc, 
on  a  sarcophagus  found  near  the  altar  of  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome  (Martigny,  Art.  Sar- 
cophages,  with  woodcut),  and  the  author  refers 
to  the  custom  of  sending  a  portion  of  the  eucha- 
rist round  to  imprisoned  confessors  in  time  of 
persecution.  The  manna  and  the  rock  cloven 
for  the  life  of  the  people  are  naturally  connected 
with  John  vi.  3^9.  [RocK.]  The  latter  is 
frequently  in  bas-relief;  the  former  appears  to 
occur  only  in  one  unmistakable  example,  though 
those  in  Bottari,  tav.  164,  fi-om  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla,  and  tav.  .57  from  the  Callixtine,  are 
probably  connected  with  it. 

The  miracle  of  Cana  has  been  held  in  art  to 
possess  an  euchai'istic  signification,  at  all  events 
since  Giotto's  fresco  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua. 
Ruskin,  in  Arundel  Societi/'s  account  of  that 
building.  But  in  the  earliest  examples,  very 
frequent  as  they  are  on  the  bas-reliefs,  the  Saviour 
does  not  raise  his  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing,  as 
the  artist  might  be  expected  to  represent  him, 
had  he  designed  to  connect  the  miracle  with  the 
last  supper.  Nor  is  He  so  depicted  on  the 
tablet  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna  (Bandini  fn  tab. 
ehirneam.  Florence,  1746),  nor  on  the  beautiful 
silver  urceolus  supposed  by  Blanchini  (Not.  ia 
Anastas.  in  Vit.  St.  Urbani)  to  be  of  the  4th 
century.     [Cana,  Miraci.k  of.] 

In  treating  of  representations  of  the  eucharist 
in  Christian   art,   it  is   not   necessary   for   our 


•»  iMartlf^r  Rtves  (».  v.  '  Mew»«')  a  woo<lcut  of  a  fresco 
from  til"  Callixtinn  aitacfnnb,  whrrc  ili«!  brend  and  huh 
aro  apparently  iind/T  the  act.  of  conHccnition  l)y  a  iiiuii  in 
a  pullliim  wliich  leiivfH  hin  rif^lit  unii  aixt  sidt-  Ixir*',  while 
a  woman  prays  with  ii|>lirK-d  IiuiuIh.  Sho  may  be  the 
t<-naiil  of  oru'  of  the  tondw  ii<ar  which  tin-  frcMO  Is  plawd, 
nr  may  rfpnwrit  th<-  ctiurch.  I  lu!  (Iat«  of  this  work 
R«!cmi«  <xp<>H<d  to  that  unrertalnty  whiih  hangs  over  so 
runny  of  ih«^  (uitacoriib  |Miintlng8,  more  particularly  tboM 
of  tbe  Callixtine  ceaivterlec 
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purpose  to  consider  anything  beyond  their  ex- 
pressed meaniiic; — that  is  to  say,  beyond  the 
meunin>:j  which  the  artist  or  inspirer  of  the  woik 
distinctly  meant  to  convey.  The  further  ideas 
he  may  have  suj^^ested  to  fervent  imaginations, 
or  to  miu'ls  predetermined  to  read  meanings 
of  their  own  into  his  work,  are  not  his  or  our 
affair,  thou'rh  they  may  often  be  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  ;ind  even  right  and  true  as  matter  of 
spiritual  thought.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EUCIf  ARISTIA.    [Maundy  Thursday.] 

EUCIIKI.AION  (Evx(\aioy)  is  the  "prayer- 
oil,"  blessed  by  seven  ])riests,  used  in  the  Greek 
church  for  the  unction  of  the  sick  ;  see  SiCK, 
Visitation  of:  unction  (Suicer's  l^hesaurus, 
s.v. ;  Daniel's  Codex  Liturg.,  iv.  503,  606).  [C] 

EUCHERIUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  confes- 
sor ;  commemorated  Nov.  16  {Min-t.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUCHOT.OGION.  The  most  comprehensive 
and  important  Sorvice-Book  of  the  Kastern 
church  co)-res|)onding  to  the  Western  S'lcramen- 
tarius,  and  Li  er  officiorun  of  the  Latins.  Jn 
its  simplest  state  the  Euchologion  includes  the 
liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  and  that  of 
the  Presanctified,  which  for  no  very  certain 
reason  bears  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
To  these  are  usually  added  the  ofKces  of  adminis- 
tration of  tlio  other  sacraments  and  other  forms 
of  prayer,  and  benedictions.  It  cannot  be  allirmed 
with  any  certainty  that  the  present  Enehol' xjion 
existed  previous  to  A.D.  800,  though  the  Eastern 
church  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  office  book,  or 
books  mure  or  less  corresponding  to  it.  The 
edition  of  the  E  chologion  with  learned  notes  by 
James  Ooar.  Paris,  1645,  frequently  reprinted, 
is  the  standanl  authority  on  the  subject.  (Bin- 
terim,  D.-iihriinUj.  iv.  i,  274;  Neale,  E'lstem 
Church,  i.  2,  828).  [K.  V.] 

EUDOCIA,  6(rio/jL(lpTvs,  a.d.  160 ;  comme- 
morated March  1,  Aug.  4  (Cu/.  Byzant.). 

[VV.  F.  G.] 

EUDOCnrUS,  Martyr  under  Theophilus 
the  Icdmiclast ;  commemorated  July  .'^1  (Cal 
Buzunt.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

EUGKNDrS,  abbot  at  the  mona.stery  of  the 
Jurenses  in  Celtic  Gaul  ;  commemorated  Jan.  1 
(^Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

EUGEXIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Gallicims  ;  commemorated  Dec.  'Ih  {Mart. 
Bom.  !<•/.,  llieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
6(r»o/Li<£pri/$,  commemorated  Doc.  24  {Cal.  J?;/- 
zant.). 

(2)  and  Bagan,  virgins;  commemorated  .Ian. 
22  {Cal.  Allium.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

ErGKNIANUS,  martyr;  commemnratod 
Jan.  8  (.i/  rt.  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

EUCJENIUS.  (1)  martyr  with  six  others  in 
Africa ;  oomujemoratcd  Jan.  4  {M^iit.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

8)  M.irtvr  at  Xeocae.sarea  with  three  others; 
lommemorated  Jan.  24  {Mmt.  llieron,,  Adonis, 
•Usuanli). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Syria,  with  Paulus,  Cyrillus, 
and  four  others;  commemorated  March  20 
f^Mart.  Usuardi). 

.(f)  "Martyr  at  Tibur  io  Italy,  with  Sympho- 


rosa,  his  mother,  and  her  six  other  children  ;  com- 
memorated June  27  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  July  21  {M irt.  Bedae). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  martyr  with  his 
500  companions,  or  more  ("  universi  cleri  eccle- 
siae  ejusdem  ")  ;  commemorated  July  13  (/6.). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Toledo,  and  confessor ;  comme- 
morated Nov,  13  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Paris;  commemorated  Nov.  15 

(8)  Martyr  with  Candidus,  Valerianus,  Acylas, 
A.D.  292;  commemorated  Jan.  21  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(9)  Bishop,  and  martyr  A.D.  296 ;  commemo- 
rated March  7  {lb.). 

(10)  Martyr,  with  four  others,  A.D.  290  ;  com- 
memorated Dec.  13  {fb.). 

(11)  and  Macarius ;  commemorated  Aug.  5 
{Cal.  AriiU'n.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

(12)  Invention  of  the  relics  of  those  who  were 
martyred  with  Eugenius  {iv  t61%  Eiryei'ioi/); 
Feb.  22  {Cal.  Byzant).  [C] 

EUGRAPHIUS  or  EUGRAPHUS,  martyr 
with  Mennas  (or  Menas)  and  Hermogenes,  A.D. 
304;  commemorated  Dec.  10  {Cal.  Byzant.)'^ 
Dec.  3  {Cal.  Armcn.). 

EULALIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Barcelont 
in  Spain,  under  Diocletian;  commemorated  Feb. 
12  {Mart.  Bom.  Vd.,  Adonis,  Usuardi)^  Dec.  10 
{Mart.  Bedae), 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Merida  in  Spain ;  com- 
memorated Dec.  10  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuarai,  Cal.  Carthag.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

EULAINIPIA,  martyr  wiih  EULAMFIUS, 
her  brother,  A.D.  296 ;  commemorated  Oct.  10 
{Cal.  Byzaut.).  [W,  F,  G.] 

EULOGETARIA  {^vKoynrdpia)  are  cer- 
tain antiphons  occurring  in  the  Greek  Mornmg 
Office,  so  called  from  the  frequent  repetition  in 
them  of  the  words  (\}\6yriroi  (/,  Kvpif.  (Daniel, 
C<>d<\v  Lit.  304,  703 ;  Neale,  Eastcim  Church, 
Introd.  919.)  [C] 

EULOGIAE  in  an  eucharistic  sense. 

(1)  EitU^/ii  was  used  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century  as  .synonymous  with  fvxo^^fTrla 
for  the  .sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
signification  was  naturally  derived  tVoni  St.  Paul's 
words,  Ti>  trorripiov  rvs  €iiAo7jay  h  tvKoyovfifW 
(1  Cor.  X.  16).  In  commenting  on  this  passage 
Chrysostom's  language  shows  that  the  word  was 
beginning  to  be  used  in  this  restricted  sense, 
(vKoylay  Sray  ftwai  irivTa  kvatrTvffffo}  rhf 
rfjr  (vrpytala^  rov  f>fov  flTjfTavphu.  k.t.\.  (Chrys. 
J/omil.  xxiv.  in  1  C<>r.  x.  It^),  in  which  it  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, sometimes  by  itself  (/.»6.  iv.  c.  2  in  ./o<.inn. 
vi.  p.  260;  i6.  364  ;  Catriit  ad  Jomn.  iii.  27, 
p.  .34;>,  &c.) ;  .sometimes  with  a  qualitying  epi- 
thet, fivariK)]  (vkiyia  {lib.  (ilifih  ,r.  in  Lerit. 
pp.  351,  367  ;  in  Dent.  p.  414 ;  d,'  Adorat.  lil).  ii. 
p.  80);  (v\.  KViv^ariKh  {ib.  I'h.  vi.  p.  177); 
€i»A.  itM)oirmh%  {ib.  lib.  vii.  p,  231),  To  this  we 
may  add  ''tunc  oi'oji',  non  alogia  celebratur  " 
(Aug.  Ep.  86  Cfi^ul.  prc.b.). 

(2)  Euhxjia  then  came  to  be  used  specifically 
for  that  jwrtjon  of  the  eucharist,  r)  tvxo.pt^<^9f^o* 
rpo<pif  (Just.  Mart.  A  nlo/.  §  67),  which  was 
conveyed   in  the   primitive  church  by  the  hands 
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of  the  de.icons  to  those  who  were  absent  as 
well  as  for  that  sent  by  the  bishops,  notably 
those  of  Rome,  to  their  daughter  churches, 
and  to  foreign  bishops  and  churches,  as  a 
symbol  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood.  Ire- 
naeus  is  the  earliest  authority  for  this  practice, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  long  established.  In  his 
letter  to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  in  which  he  entreats  him  not 
to  make  a  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter  a  ground  for  breach  of  com- 
munion, he  refers  to  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, who,  notwithstanding  this  difference, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  eucharist  to  the 
presbyters  of  other  dioceses  who  observed  the  Ori- 
ental rule  (Iren.  apud  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  24). 
With  the  increased  reverence  for  the  material 
eucharist  this  practice  dropt  into  disfavour,  and 
was  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  14th  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicaea,  A.D.  365.  This  canon 
prohibits  "  the  sending  of  the  holy  things  into 
other  dioceses,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  by  way  of 
eulogiac  "  (eis  K6yov  e  v\oy  iwv).  Easter  seems 
to  be  specially  mentioned  as  the  chief  period 
for  this  interchange  of  pledges  of  communion, 
the  prohibition  itself  being  general.  The  32nd 
canon  of  the  same  council,  which  forbids  the 
reception  of  the  eulotjiae  of  heretics,  which  is 
also  prohibited  by  the  second  council  of  Braga, 
A.D.  572,  probably  refers  to  the  eulogiae  of  un- 
consecrated,  but  blessed  bread  (see  below). 

Forbidden  in  the  East,  the  practice  lingered 
considerably  longer  in  the  West.  Sirmond,  in- 
deed, the  learned  Jesuit,  affirms  that  the  custom 
M'  sending  the  eucharist  round  to  other  churches 
and  congregations  arose  subsequently  to  the 
times  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  since  in  their 
writings  there  is  no  allusion  to  it,  and  all 
Christians  who  were  present  at  divine  service 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  and  were 
bound  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  the 
enlogiae  distributed  consisted  of  bread  blessed 
but  not  consecrated  (^de  Azymo,  iv.  527  sq.). 
Bnt  the  passages  adduced  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  on  any  other  hyjjothesis.  Suicer  un- 
doubtedly states  the  case  correctly  when  he  says, 
*'^  (hK6yiai  istae  quae  mittebantur  per  paroecias 
ipsissimae  erant  Eucharistiae  sive  panis  fvxapi- 
oBfVTos,  ex  quo  communio  data  fuerat  praesenti- 
bu8,  particulae,  quae  absentibus  Presbyteris  per 
paroecias  Dioecesis  mittebantur.  Sic  enim  per- 
fecta  ex  eodeni  pane  sanctificato  communio  inter 
omnes  illas  paroecias  unius  dioecesis  institui  vide- 
bntiir"  (T/ies.  sub  voc.  eifKoyia).  After  the 
church  had  been  invaded  by  heresy,  the  eucha- 
rist was  distributed  to  the  orthodox  presbyters 
by  the  bishop  as  a  pledge  of  their  adhesion  to 
the  true  faith,  a«  is  shewn  by  the  ordinances 
relatin'4  ^*'  the  f>:rjni'ntum  of  Melchiades,  A.D. 
311,  and  Siricius,  a.d,  385.  The  letter  of  Inno- 
cent I.  to  Decentius,  c.  410,  informing  him  of 
the  custom  of  s'^n  ling  the  "  fernvutum  "  to  the 
presbyt»T»  of  the  "  tituii,"on  Sundays  as  a  token 
of  amimunion,  and  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  carrying  the  leaven  through  a  whole  diocese, 
"quia  nee  longe  portan  la  sunt  sacramenta," 
iiluBtrateH  the  name  practice  [Kkicmkmi;.m].  A 
practice  very  nearly  alliird  to  this  of  •*hich  we  have 
^Lbfco  ii{)eaking,  wa»  that  which  j>r«!vail(!d  among  the 
^Bftlthful  in  the  fir»t  ngiw  of  the  church,  of  carry- 
^HBK  home  themKciveH  and  transmitting  to  oth'-rs 
^Hfjh^'^'^    ^f  ^^^  coiutecrated    bread  to  be  cua- 


sumed  hereafter.  Thus  Tertulliau  speaks  of  Chris- 
tian womec  being  accustomed  "  secretly  before 
all  other  food "  to  partake  of  the  eucharist 
(Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  5),  and  answers  the  objection 
of  some  against  receiving  the  eucharist  on  a  day 
of  abstinence  lest  they  should  break  their  fast, 
by  the  suggestion  that  they  could  "  take  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  reserve  it  till  the  fast  was  over  ' 
(id.  do  Orat.  19).  Cyprian  tells  of  a  woman 
who  had  lapsed  being  terrified  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  flame  when  she  opened  her  chest 
[Arca]  in  which  "  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  " 
(Domini  sanctum)  was  kept  (Cypr.  de  Lapsis, 
p.  132).  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  when 
fearing  to  be  lost  by  shipwreck  obtained  "  that 
divine  sacrament  of  the  faithful  "  from  some  of 
his  fellow-passengers  (Ambros.  de  Obit.  Fratris, 
iii.  19).  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  of  his  sister 
Gorgonia  "  treasuring  up  with  her  hand  the 
antitypes  of  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  "  (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat.  xi.  p.  187).  We  learn  from  Basil  that 
it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  Egypt  for  the  laity  to  have  "  the 
communion  "  in  their  houses  ;  that  solitaries  did 
the  same,  where  there  was  no  priest  near ;  and 
that  it  was  generally  customary  in  times  of  per- 
secution (Basil,  Efjist.  93).  Jerome  speaks  of 
some  who  scrupled  to  receive  the  eucharist  at 
church,  but  were  not  afraid  to  take  it  at  home 
(Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Pammach.),  and  of  those  who 
"  carried  the  Lord's  Body  in  a  wicker  basket  and 
His  Blood  in  a  glass  vessel "  (id.  Epist.  ad  Rus- 
ticum,  95).  But  universal  as  this  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  its  natural  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  irreverence  and  superstition  gave  rise  to 
evils  which  led  the  church  to  discountenance 
and  ultimately  to  suppress  it.  There  is  no  trace 
of  its  general  observance  after  the  4th  century 
(Scudamore,  Notitia  Eucharistica,  p.  793). 

(3)  With  the  cassation  of  the  practice  of 
sending  the  consecrated  eucharist  to  persons  who 
were  not  present  grew  up  as  a  substitute  that 
of  distributing  the  unconsecrated  remains  of  the 
oblations  among  those  who  had  not  received  under 
the  name  of  culo/ia,  or  in  still  later  times  of 
'in'idoroa  or  substitute  for  the  Swpov,  or  eucha- 
rist proper.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Apostolical  Constit'dions  (lib.  viii.  c.  31) 
these  remains  (tos  TrepKraeuovaas  eV  toIs  ixvffri- 
Koili  fv\oyias\  were  distributed  by  the  deacons, 
at  the  |)leasure  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters,  to 
the  clergy  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The  rule 
prescribed  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
A.I).  385,  permits  "the  faithful  brethren"  to 
share  them  with  the  clergy,  but  prohibits  a 
catechumen  to  partake  of  them.  That  the  cate- 
chumens, however,  in  the  time  of  Augustine  par- 
took of  some  kind  of  sacrament  is  plain  from  his 
words  ('/e  I'eccntor.  Aferitis,  ii.  2G),  "quod  acce- 
jierunt  (catechumeni)  quamvis  non  sit  corpus 
Christi,  sanctum  taincn  est  et  sanctius  quam  cibi 
ipiibus  alimur,  quoniam  sacramentum  est."  As 
tlie  first  love  of  the  church  grew  cold  and  non- 
communicating  attendance  became  common,  the 
unconsecrated  remains  began  to  be  regularly 
distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received, 
that  they  might  not  depart  without  a  semblance 
of  a  blessing.  The  (»r»;ek  names  for  this  prac- 
tice, tuK<»yia,  duriSupoi/,  sulliciently  indicate 
where  it  originated,  Thfl  word  (tccura  in  So- 
crates' account  of  Chrysantlius,  the  biNh(»p  of 
the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  in  the  5th  c«a- 
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tury,  who  declined  to  receive  anything  from  his 
churdies  but  "  two  loaves  of  the  euiogiae  every 
Lord's  Day,"  Svh  &.prnvi  fvKoyiwv  (Socr.  //.  E.  vii. 
12).  In  the  liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  liasil 
the  distrihution  of  the  antidoron  l>y  the  priest 
ij  prescribed — ^triirriv  cixv^  ^^*PX*'''"'  (tltpf^JS 
Ka\  (TTas  4v  T(j5  avv{]dii  T6ir<f  hlhwai  rh  clvt'i- 
Supou  (Goar,  Knchohuj.  8'',  §  U»<'»).  IWit  this  is 
evidently  an  addition  of  late  though  uncertain 
date.  Hal>amon  deduces  it  from  a  desire  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  threat  of  the  second  canon 
of  Antioch  against  non-communicating  attend- 
ance, so  that  even  tliose  who  were  not  able  to 
receive  the  undefilod  mysteries  might  take  the 
culniji  I  of  the  hallowed  fi-agment  from  the  hand 
of  the  celebrant.  But  if  its  original  be  Greek, 
the  earliest  certain  notice  of  it  is  found  in  Latin 
writers,  and  not  earlier,  than  the  9th  century. 
The  decree  of  Pius  L  A.D.  156  (Labbe,  i.  578), 
which  prescribes  it,  is  an  undoubted  forgery,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  Card.  Bona  (^Ii'er.  Litunj.  lib.  i. 
cup.  2.5).  This  decree  appears  nearly  verbjtim 
both  in  the  G  ipiiula  of  Hincmar,  A.D.  353,  c.  7 
and  c.  16  (Labbe,  viii.  570),  and  in  the  canons  of 
Nantes,  c.  a.d.  896  (Labbe,  ix.  470,  canon  ix.). 
it  runs  :  "  ut  de  oblatiouibus  quae  ofleruntur  a 
populo  et  consecrationi  superfluunt,  vel  de  pa- 
nil)us  quos  deferunt  fideles  ad  Ecclesiam,  vel 
eerie  de  suis,  Presbyter  convenientes  partes  in- 
cisas  habeat  in  vase  nitido  et  convenienti,  et  post 
missarum  solemnia  qui  '^;ommunicare  non  fuerint 
parati  Kuloqias  omqi  die  Domiuico,  et  in  omnibus 
testis  exinde  accipiant,  quae  cum  benedictione 
prius  faciat."  This  canon  prescribes  a  form  of 
j)raver  to  be  used  in  the  benediction  (c.  7). 
Leo"  IV.  (847-855)  also  commanded  that  "the 
euloijiae  be  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
Masses  on  Feastdays  "  (Labbe,  viii.  37).  We 
.should  be  transgressing  our  assigned  limits  still 
further  if  we  traced  the  custom  any  later.* 

(4)  When  the  custom  of  sending  the  eucharist 
to  one  another  as  a  symbol  of  Christian  com- 
munion had  ceased  among  Christians,  the  prac- 
tice arose  of  distributing  cakes  of  bread,  which 
had  received  a  special  benediction,  as  a  token  of 
mutual  love.  We  have  a  reference  to  this  prac- 
tice in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
{Orot.  xix.  p.  306)  when  relating  a  dream  of  his 
sister  Gorgouia  when  sick.  "She  thought  that 
I  .  .  .  .  suddenly  stood  by  her  in  the  night  with 
R  basket  and  loaves  of  the  purest  flour,  and 
having  prayed  over  tliem  and  signed  them  as 
our  wont  is,  fed  her."  Dining  the  disputes  which 
succeeded  the  council  of  Kpliesus,  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria  sent  KuOijiae  to 
John  of  Antioch,  in  token  of  communion  (Baluz., 
Nov.  Co'l.  Conril.  867).  The  writings  of  Pau- 
linus,  bishopof  N(dn,  cont.iin  many  notices  of  these 
euloji'ie,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  b  ne/ic- 
tiones,  whirh  were  interchanged  between  him  and 
Augustine  an<l  others.  The  latter  writes  to  Pau- 
linus,  "the  bread  we  have  .sent  will  become  a 
richer  hlcssimj,  (ov  tlie  love  of  your  benignity  in 
nccepting  it"  (Aug.  J.'pi^t.  xxxiv.).  'I'he  coinpli- 
iiienf  is  returned  by  Laulinus.  "The  single  loaf 
which  we  have  sent  to  your  charity,  as  a  token  of 
unanimity,  we  beg  that  yr>u  will  bless  (i.e*.  make 
a  true  fu/(>/i  <)  by  accepting  it"  (Paiiiin.  L'pist. 

•  Thoof  who  wl!<h  to  fdllow  »>p  thfs  pracMce  to  more 
mod'Tii  tinif^  will  find  lh«*  in«t<rial.H  in  S<.uilanu>n;'s 
Notitia  Ji'ucharittua,  cj.  xvl.  i}  2,  pji.  7*4-7^0. 


iv.  p.  16).  Paulinus  also  uends  a  trifid  loaf  to 
Alypius,  "  panem  unum  .  .  in  quo  Trini- 
tatis  soliditas  continetur,"  which  he  will  turn 
into  a  euiojia  by  his  kindness  in  receiving  it, 
(ih.  iii.  p.  12).  He  sends  five  loaves  to  Koma- 
nianus  and  Licinius  (i  >.  vii.  p.  27).  To  Severus 
he  sends  "a  Cami)anian  loaf  from  his  cell,  as 
a  eulogia,*'  together  with  a  boxwood  casket, 
and  begs  him,  as  before,  by  accepting  the  loaf  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  convert  it  into  a  eulogia 
(i'6.  V.  §  21,  p.  30).  The  large  number  of  stories 
in  Gregory  of  Tours  in  which  the  expressions 
eulo(]uis  (icciperc,  dtre,  Jiaf/ifare,  miuu'trare,  pe- 
tere,  jjorru/ere,  /lotutare,  &c.  occur,  prove  how 
common  the  practice  was  as  a  token  of  Christian 
communion  and  a  symbol  of  episcopal  benediction 
in  the  6th  century  (Greg.  Turon.  JJist.  iv.  16  ; 
v.  14,  20;  x.  16  ;  (/e  Glor.  Confess.  31).  From 
.some  of  these  pas.sages  we  learn  that  to  drink  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  to  partake  of  a  morsel  of  bread 
blessed  by  him  in  a  bishop's  house  was  considered 
equivalent  to  receiving  his  benediction,  (i-uojii) 
(id.  J/ist.  vi.  51  ;  viii.  2).  Ducange  (stti  voce) 
aflbrds  a  very  large  number  of  later  references. 
Forms  of  litcrne  S'llutatoriie  to  accompany  euio- 
giae sent  by  a  bishop  to  a  king  or  to  another 
bishop,  and  of  acknowledgment,  are  contained  in 
the  Exeniplaria  of  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  42,  44,  45, 
46. 

(5)  This  was  not  the  only  form  which  enhx^iae 
assumed.  We  have  seen  Paulinus  sending  a 
wooden  box  as  a  eulogia.  The  presents  sent 
by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Pulcheria  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  to  induce  them  to  forward 
his  interests  in  his  disputes  with  John  of  Antioch 
and  the  Oriental  bishops  were  delicately  de- 
scribed as  "blessings,"  "euiogiae."  This  use  of 
the  word  is  borrowed  from  Holy  Scripture,  where 
a  gitY  is  not  unfrequently  styled  a  blessing,  in 
the  LXX.  (vkoyia;  see  Jud.  i.  15;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
27;  XXX.  26;  2  Kin.  v.  15;  2  Cor.  ix.  5; 
Kom.  XV.  29.  We  find  Gregory  the  Great  using 
this  term  of  some  relics  of  .saints  ("  eulogiiis 
S.  Marci  ")  sent  him  by  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria;  and  "benedictio"  of  a  small  cross 
[KN(X)LriON],  containing  some  filings  of  the 
apostles*  chains  (Greg.  Mag.  Fpist.  lib.  xiii.  ep.  42). 
Some  of  Augustine's  opuscula  were  brought  to  the 
abbot  Valentinus  under  this  title  (August.  I  p. 
256).  Kven  sweetmeats,  nuts,  and  dry  figs  were 
incluiled  under  this  title,  when  blessed  by  tlie 
sender.  Some  curious  stories  illustrative  of  thi« 
custom  are  recorded  in  the  Vittie  J'lttrum.  Thus 
.some  /W/<i/i-i  (sweetmeats)  brought  to  the  monas- 
tery where  Valens  was  a  monk  by  some  guests 
and  distributeil  by  the  abbot  Macarius  to  each 
cell,  were  indignantly  rejected  by  Valens,  who 
beat  the  bearer  and  sent  him  bick  with  the 
mes.sage,  "Go  and  tell  Macarius  that  I  am  an 
g«>od  as  he.  What  right  then  has  he  to  .send  me 
a  heiu'dictimi"  (Pallad.  Hi.-t.  Lum.  c.  31).  They 
were  withheld  from  those  who  were  under  ex- 
communication, and  excommunicated  bishops 
were  forbidden  to  send  them  to  others  ((Ji**!?- 
Turon.  lli^t.  viii,  c.  20).  Thus  the  abbot  Arseniue 
took  umbrage  at  some  dry  tigs  not  being  »ent 
him.  and  regarding  himself  as  excommunicated 
reru>ed  to  attend  divine  service  with  his  brethren 
until  the  ban  was  taken  off  {dc  Vit.  Pair.  lib.  r. 
Migne,  Ixxiii.  p.  053).  The  enlfxjia  was  refused 
to  the  king  Merwig,  who  had  ajwistatized  ((Jreg. 
Turon.  nU.  V.  14).     (Bingham^  Urij.  Kcd.  xf 
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4,  3,  and  8  •  Bona,  Berum  Ziturf/. ;  Ducange's 
Glossaries;  ouicer,  Thesaui-us ;  Binterim,  JJenk- 
uiirdig. ;  Augusti,  Christ.  Arch.  ii.  533).  [E.  V.] 

(6)  Eulogiae  in  monasteries.  Iq  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  monks  are  forbidden  to  receive 
"  litteras,  euloglas,  vel  quaelibet  munuscula" 
without  the  abbat's  leave  {lieij.  Bened.  c.  54,  cf. 
Rej.  Donat.  c.  53).  Here  probably  the  word  is 
used  in -its  widest  sense,  for  any  offering  or 
token  of  esteem  (Martene  ad  loc.  citing  Reg. 
Comment.),  or,  more  particularly,  for  bread  sent 
with  a  blessing.     See  (4)  and  (5)  above. 

In  some  monasteries,  e.  g.  that  of  Fulda 
(Mabill.  Ann.  O.S.B.  Praef.  Saec.  III.  vii.), 
eulogiae  weie  distributed  daily  to  the  monks, 
who  had  not  already  received,  in  the  refectory 
before  their  meal ;  in  others  this  was  done  only 
on  Sundays  and  holy-days  (cf.  Rei.  Bened.  Com- 
ment, c.  54).  In  the  life  of  Eligius,  in  the  7th 
century,  it  is  related  that  he  used  to  beg  these 
"  eulogiae  "  or  pieces  of  blessed  bread  from  the 
monks  of  Solignac  (Mabill.  Ann.  O.S.B.  XII. 
ixii.).  When  the  abbess  who  succeeded  Rade- 
gunde  in  the  convent  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Poitiers 
was  accused  of  feasting  she  replied  that  the 
alleged  feasting  was  only  the  partaking  of  the 
"eulogiae  "(/6.  VII.  liii.  589  A.D.).  "Eulogiae," 
in  this  sense,  were  sometimes  given  by  a  bishop 
to  an  excommunicated  person  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation (/6.  III.  1.)  The  other  spelling,  "eulo- 
gium,"  is  condemned  by  Menard  (^Conc.  Regul. 
Bened.  Anian.  c,  61).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EULOGIUS.      (1)    Deacon,   and   martyr  at' 
Tarragona,   with  Fructuosus  the  bishop,  under 
Gallienus  ;  commemorated  Jan.  21  (^Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Constantinople  ;  commemorated 
July  3  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Cordova ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  20  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUMENIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hilaria 
and  others;  commemorated  Aug.  12  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUMKNIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Gortyna,  Uios 
xarifp  Kal  6av/xaroupy6s  ;  commemorated  Sept. 
18  (CVj/.  Bgzant.). 

(2)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  143;  com- 
memorated Tekemt  10  =  Oct.  7  (Ca/.  Ethiop.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUNUCH8,  not  to  be  ordained.  The  feeling 
that  one  devoted  to  the  .sacred  ministry  should 
be  unmutilated  was  strong  in  the  ancient  church. 
Hence,  the  council  of  Nicaea  (c.  1)  enacted  that 
if  any  one,  being  in  health  {vyiaivwv)  dismem- 
bered himself,  after  ordination,  he  should  be 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  or,  being  a  layman, 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders; 
•nd  in  the  Aj/OstoUoil  Canons  (c.  21)  the  reason 
for  Kucii  exclusion  is  added,  viz.,  that  the  oH'endcr 
is  a  fc«lf-murderer  (aijro<pop(vrrji  iavrov)  and  an 
•nemy  of  the  workmanship  of  God.  These 
MnoQH,  and  a  later  one  in  the  2nd  council  of 
Aries  (c.  7),  were  aimed  against  that  j)erverted 
DotioD  of  piety,  originating  in  the  inisint<Mpre- 
tation  of  onr  Lord's  saying  (Matt.  xix.  12),  by 
which  Origin,  among  otiiers,  was  misled,  au'l 
their  obHervance  wan  ho  carefully  enforced  in 
Uter  timex,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two 
i&staDc««  of  the   practice   which   they   condemn 


are  noticed  by  the  historian.  The  case  was 
different  if  a  man  was  born  a  eunuch,  cr  had 
suffered  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  persecutors . 
an  instance  of  the  former,  Dorotheus,  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  vii.  c.  32);  of  the  latter,  Tigris,  pres- 
byter of  Constantinople,  is  referred  to  both  ly 
Socrates  {H.  E.  vi.  15)  and  Sozomen  (^H.  E.  vi. 
24)  as  the  victim  of  a  barbarian  master  (Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  iv.  iii.  9).  [D.  B.] 

EUNUS,  martyr,  with  Julian,  at  Alexandria ; 
commemorated  Feb.  27  (^Mart.  Rom.Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUODUS,  martyr  with  Calliste  and  Hermo- 
genes ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  (^Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUOTUS,  martyr  at  Caesaraugusta  with 
seventeen  others  ;  commemorated  April  16 
{2fart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHEMIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Chalcedon, 
under  Diocletian,  A.D.  288  ;  commemorated 
Sept.  16  [Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi) ;  Sept.  16  {Cal.  Byzant.)  ;  commemoration 
of  the  miracle  which  she  is  said  to  have  wrought 
in  the  church  of  Chalcedon,  July  11  (^Cal.Byzant.y 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Lucia ;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  16  (^Mart.  Hieron.,  Cal.  Allatii  et 
Frontonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIA  or  EUPKAXIA.  (1) Virgin; 
deposition  at  Alexandria,  Feb.  11  (^Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin ;  deposition  in  the  Thebais,  March 

13  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr; 
natale  Jan.  1 4  (l/ar^.  Usuardi)  ;  deposition  Jan. 

14  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Confessor  at  Eliturgis  'i  Spain ;  comme- 
morated May  15  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSIUS,  martyr  in  Africa;  commemo- 
rated March  14  (Mart.  Usuar'di).        [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSYNE    or    EUFROSINA.      (1) 

Virgin,  of  Alexandria ;  commemorated  Jan.  1 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr,  with  Domitilla  and  Theo- 
dora, under  Trajan;  commemorated  May  7  (lb.) 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSYNE,  6<T(a  fj^vT-np,  a.d.  410 ;  c^m- 
memorated  Sept.  25  [Cal.  Byzant.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPLUS,  deacon,  and  martyr  at  Catana  in 
Sicily,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  A.D.  296  ; 
commemorated  Aug.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  11  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPRAXTA,  and  Olympias;  commemorated 
July  25  (Cal.  Byza)U.).     See  Euphrasia. 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPREPIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hila- 
ria and  others;  couimemorated  Aug.  12  (Mart. 
Adonis,  (Jsuanli).  [VV.  K.  G.] 

EUPRKPUIH,  one  of  the  three  brothers  of 
Cosmas  and  Damiaiius,  martyrs  under  Diocletian  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  27  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.J 

EUI'KOIUTR,  bishop  and  martyr,  at  Saintea 
in  Gaul  ;  commumorated  April  30  {Mn<t.  Adonin 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.]  ' 
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EUPSYCHIUS,  martyr  at  Caesarea,  under 
Julian ;  commemorated  April  9  (^Cal.  Jii/zant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSEBKJS.  (1)  Palatinl'S,  martyr  with 
nine  {Horn.  Vet.  ei^ht)  others  ;  commemorated 
March  o  {Mart.  Jioin.   Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Aphrodi.sius,  Carilippus,  and 
Agapius  ;  commemorated  April  28  (^Mart.  Adonis, 
Hsuardi). 

(8)  The  historian,  bishop,  and  confessor,  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine;  commemorated  June  21 
(^.Mart.  Hieron.,  Flori,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bisho])  and  martyr  at  Vercelli  under  Con- 
stantius;  commemorated  Aug.  1  {Mart.  Horn. 
Vef^  Hieron.,  bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Presbyter,  and  confessor  at  Rome,  under 
Constantius  Augustus;  commemorated  Aug.  14 
(Mart.  limn.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Frontonis). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  three  others,  under 
Commodus;  commemorated  Aug.  25  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Adrianopolis  in  Thrace,  with 
Philip  the  bishop  and  Hermes  ;  commemorated 
Oct.  22  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Monk,  and  martyr  at  Tarracina  in  Cam- 
pania, with  Felix  the  presbyter,  under  Claudius  ; 
commemorated  Nov.  5  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(9)  Bishop  of  Samosata,  and  martyr  under 
Valens ;  commemorated  June  22  (Cal.  Byzanf.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSIGNIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  a.d.  361 ; 
comiuemorated  Aug.  5  (Cal.  Bijzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTACHIUS.  (1)  Bishop  and  confessor 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  under  Constantine  (Constan- 
tius.  Ado);  commemorated  July  1(5  (Mart.  liom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter  and  martyr  in  Syria ;  comme- 
morated Oct    12  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Placidi'S,  martyr  at  Rome,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  under  Adrian  ;  comme- 
morated Nov.  2  (Mart.  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTATIIIUS  or  EUSTASIUS.  (1)  With 
his  companions,  ^(yaXouiaprvs  A.D.  100;  com- 
memorated Sept.  20  (Gal.  Bj/zant.). 

(2)  ab  Msketha  or  Mzchcta ;  commemorated 
July  29  (Cul.  Geor,].). 

(3)  and  Theodotus ;  commemorated  Oct.  1 
(Cal.  A- men.). 

(4)  Abbot  of  I.uxtMiil ;  deposition  March  29 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTORGIUS,  j.resbyter  an.l  martyr  at 
Nicomodia  ;  cunimi'morated  April  11  (Mtrt. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

EUSTOSIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch  with  De- 
raetriu.s  the  bishop,  Anianus  the  deacon,  and 
twenty  others;  commemorated  Nov.  10  (Th.) 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTRATirS,  martyr  with  Eugonius  and 
three  others,  a.d.  290;  commemorated  I)ec.  l.'{ 
(Cat.  liyznnt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTHYMIUS.  (I)  Magnu.s,  ?<r.os  Ka\  9fo- 
<f>6pos,  A.D.  4G.') ;  commemorated  Jan.  20  (C il. 
Bi/zant.). 

(2)  I>eacon  of  Alexandria  ;  commemorated  May 
5  (Mart.  Bum.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adouis,  Usuardi). 


'      (3)  of  Athos  ;    commemorated  May  13  ((7a/ 
Gcunj.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  martyr,  A.D.  820: 
commemorated  Dec.  26  {CjI.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUTROPIA,  sister  of  Nicasius  the  bishop, 
martyr  with  him  at  Rheims ;  commemorated 
Dec.  14  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTROPIUS  (1)  and  companions,  martyr 
A.D.  296 ;  commemorated  March  3  (Cal.  By 
zanf.). 

(2)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Arausio  in  Gaul; 
commemorated  May  27  (  ifati.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  sisters  Zosima  and 
Bono.sa ;  commemorated  July  16  (Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F,  G.] 

EUTYCHIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Campania, 
with  Symphorosa  and  eight  others  ;  commemo- 
rated July  2  (Mart  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Aroadius  and  two 
others;  commemorated  Nov.  13  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Pope,  and  martyr  under  Aurelian ;  com- 
memorated Dec.  8  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (1).  Deacon  and  martyr  ia 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  with  two  others ;  com- 
memorated May  21  {^Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sicily  with  Placidus  and  thirty 
others ;  commemorated  Oct.  5  (^Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Spain ;  commemorated  Dec.  11 
(^Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Gala- 
tia  with  Domitianus  the  deacon;  commemorated 
Dec.  28  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  551-582  ; 
commemorated  April  6   (^C.tl.  Byzant.). 

[\V.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHUS  or  EUTYCHES.  (1)  Martyr 
in  Til  race  with  Plautus  and  Heracleas ;  comme- 
morateil  Sept.  29  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Naples  with  Januarius,  bishop 
of  Beneventum,  and  others,  under  Diocletian; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Italy,  with  Maro  and  Victorinus 
under  Nerva ;  commemorated  April  la  (Mart. 
Rom.  }'et.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Di>ciple  of  St.  John,  and  martvr;  comme- 
morated Aug.  24  (Cal.  Byzant.).         [W.  F.  G.] 

EVAGRIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tomi  in 
Scythia,  with  Benignus;  commemorated  April  3 
(Mart.  /.'(/»».  Vet..  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

•  2)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  Priscus  and  Cre- 
scens;  couimemorate<i  Oct.  1  (Mart.  J'om.  Vet^ 
Hieron.,  Adoni.s,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVANGELIARIUM.  EVANGELISTA- 
RITM  (EvayytKitTT-fipioyX  the  book  ontain- 
ing  the  passages  of  the  gosj>els  to  be  read  in  the 
liturgv.  [Gdsi'kl:  Lection ar y  :  Lituroical 
lkx)KS.]  [C] 

EVANGELTARY.    [Lituroical  BooKa] 

EVANGELIST.  The  deacon  is  called  "Kran- 
pelist"  in  his  cap.icity  of  reader  of  the  gospel. 
In  the    liturgy    of  Chrysostom   (c.   19,   p.  34l 


EVANGELISTS 

Daniel)  the  deacon  prays  the  priest,  "  Bless,  sir, 
the  evangelist  {fuayy€\i.a'Tr}v)  of  the  holy 
apostle  and  gospel."  [C] 

EVANGELISTS.  The  Four  Evangelists  are 
commemorated  Oct.  19  {Cal.  Armen.).  [C] 

EVANGELISTS,  symbolic  representations 
of.  We  find  from  Aringhi  (ii.  285)  that  the 
four  symbolic  creatures  are  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) not  the  original  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists.  The  FOUR  RIVERS  of  paradise  are 
perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  gospel,  and 
the  distinct  channels  of  its  diffusion  through- 
out the  world  (Gen.  li.).  These  are  found  in 
some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  unquestionably 
authentic  Christian  decoration,  as  in  the  Lateran 
ci'oss  [Cross,  p.  496],  where  the  lamb  and  stag 
are  introduced.  The  four  books  or  rolls  are 
also  found  in  early  work,  Ciampini  (F.  M.  i.  67 
tab. ;  Buonarotti,  xiv.  2).  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  275,  2,  also  at  end 
of  Bottai'i),  the  animals  are  introduced  drink- 
ing in  the  Jordan.  In  this  case,  either  the 
mystic  river  is  identified  with  the  four  rivers  of 
paradise,  and  made  to  accompany  the  ornamented 
cross  below,  representing  the  gospel,  as  in  the 
Lateran  cross  (see  s.  v.),  or' the  cross  in  St.  Pon- 
tianus, below  the  baptism-picture,  represents  the 
Lord's  death  and  baptism  thereinto.  Mr.  Parker 
gives  an  admirably  clear  photograph  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  important  work,  which  he 
dates  from  a.d.  772.  Tht  Lateran  relic  is  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to  the  crosses  of  the  time  of 
Constantine. 

The  adoption  of  the  four  creatures  of  the 
Apocalypse  (iv.  6)  as  images  of  the  evangelists, 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  generally,  or 
is  not  recorded  on  Christian  monuments,  before 
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I  special  application  was  made  of  each  symlol  to 
each  writer.  This  may  be  referred  to  St.  Jerome 
on  Ezekiel  i.  St.  Matthew  has  the  man,  as 
beginning  his  gospel  with  the  Lord's  human 
genealogy  :  St.  Mark  the  lion,  as  testifying  the 
Lord's  royal  dignity,  or  as  containing  the  ter- 


the  5th  century.  It  involves,  of  course,  a 
peculiarly  imj)rcssive  connexion  between  the 
beginning  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  and  the 
unveiling  of  heaven  to  the  eyes  of  St.  John. 
Thiu  is  unmi.stakable ;  although  in  the  pro- 
phet's vision  the  living  creatures  were  not 
only  four  in  number,  but  each  was  fourfold  in 
ihafte.  "They  four  had  the  face  of  a  man,  and 
the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side  ;  an*!  they 
four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  they 
four  alxo  had  the  face  of  an  eagle."  While  in 
the  A}KK:;tlypse,  "The  first  beast  was  like  a  lion, 
the  wfcor.d  like  a  calf,  the  thiid  had  the  face  of  a 
naan,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  Hying 
••gle."  This  connexion  is  said  by  Mfk.  Jameson, 
{Sacred  arvi  Le icruUir-i  Art,  79)  to  have  been 
noticed  a«  early  »><  the  'Jnd  century,  though  no 
repreftentationH  are  foun<l  till  the  5th.  Nor  was 
It  till  iong  after  the  four  creatures  had  b<?en 
taken  *»  prefiguring  the  four  evangeli»tH,  that  a 
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rible  condemnation  of  unbelievers  at  the  end  ol 
his  gospel :  St.  Luke  the  ox,  as  he  dwells  on 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ :  St.  John 
the  eagle,  as  contemplating  the  Lord's  divine 
nature.  Ingenuity  and  devotion  have  done  their 
utmost  on  this  subject  for  centuries  with  little 
result.     An  ivory  diptych  of  the  5th  century, 


given  by  Bugati  (Memorie  di  S.  Celso  in  fin.)  is 
the  earliest  known  representation  of  this  emblem, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  glass  devices  recorded 
by  Garrucci  or  Buonarotti."  The  well-known 
representation  of  the  four  creature-symbols  in 
the  great  mosaic  of  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana 
at  Rome,  must  we  think  be  left  out  of  reckoning 
altogether  as  an  historic  document.  (See  Mx*. 
J.  E.  Parker's  photographs,  and  the  articles 
thereon  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  the  author 
of  the  present  paper  ;  also  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  l.arlij  Italian  Art,  vol.  i.  chap,  i.) 
The  symbols   are   placed   above  a  7th   century 


cross,  and  on  close  inspection  of  the  photographs, 
appear  to  have  been  rejjaired  in  fresco,  or  by 
painting  of  some  kind.  The  aj)pearance  of  the 
whole  mosaic  in  fact  is  that  of  a  (juantity  of 
material  of  ditlercnt  ages,  some  doubtless  very 
ancient  and  of  great  merit,  combined  us  a  whoU 
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by  a  pointer  ainl  mosaicist  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  power  .n  the  IGth  century.  However,  the 
use  ot'  tlie  qu:idrui»le  .svinliols  is  universal,  in 
east  ami  west,  and  throuijliout  the  Christian 
world,  in  every  kind  of  situation,  and  by  use  of  all 
vehicles  and  methods.  They  are  very  frequently 
placed  on  crosses  of  the  7th  century,  about  the 
same  time  as  that  in  which  the  change  took  place 
from  the  lamb  at  the  inter  ection  of  the  limbs 
of  the  cross  to  the  hiiinin  tniin  crucified.  They 
occur  on  the  cross  of  V'elitrae,  and  on  some  ancient 
German  crosses  mentioned  under  CftUCiFix,  as  the 
station  cross  of  I'lanij;,  &ic.  But  the  most  inter- 
esting 6th  century  representation  of  them  known 
to  us  is  the  qiiaintly  but  most  grandly-conceived 
letramorph  of  the  Rabula  MS.,  which  represents 
the  Lord  at  the  ascension,  mounting  a  chariot  of 
many  wings  and  cherubic  form.  It  shows  that 
the  Syrian  miniaturist  had  a  most  vivid  ima- 
gination, anil  the  highest  power  of  realising  his 
conceptions,  as  ap])e:irs  in  so  many  parts  of  that 
extraonlinary  work.  The  wheels  of  the  chariot, 
a.s  well  as  the  clierubic  forms,  counect  the  vision 
of  Kzekiel  with  the  gritlins  of  Lombard  Church- 
art  as  at  Verona.  Mrs.  Jameson  gives  a  very 
interesting  tetramorph  or  cherubic  form  bearing 
the  evangelic  symbols,  from  a  Greek  mosaic. 
This  symbol  is  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the 
earlier  catacomb  paintings,  and  occurs  first  with 
frequency  in  the  tessellated  apses  and  tribunes 
of  Byzantine  churches,  and  is  of  course  specially 
worthy  of  note  as  explaining  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  vision  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  St.  John. 
The  four  animals  sei)aralely  represented  occur 
p<iss'nn.  both  in  Ka.stein  and  Western  Church- 
work.  (See  Ciampini,  IV.  il/o«.  i.  tab.  48.)  There 
are  grand  exam|)les  in  the  spandrils  of  the  dome 
of  (ialla  IMacidia's  chapel  in  Ilavenna.  as  in  St. 
ApoUinaris  in  Classe,  and  particularly  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Satyrus  at  Milan.  [For  a  singular 
specimen  of  Carloviiigian  grotesques  of  them 
see  MiNiATURK.]  (The  woodcuts,  p.  633,  are 
from  the  latter.)  The  eagle  given  below  is 
taken  from  the  Evangeliary  of  Louis  le  De- 
konnaire  ;  but  the  Hours  of  that  emperor  and 
the  MS.  of  St.  Medard  of  Soissons,  also  contain 
whole  page  emblems  of  the  tour  evangelists. 

In  St.  N'itale  at  Kavenna  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists  accompany  their  sitting  figures.  St. 
Matthew  has  the  man,  St.  Mark  the  (wingless) 
lion  ;  the  calf,  also  wingless,  belongs  to  St.  Luke, 
and  the  eagle  to  St.  John.  The  nimbus  is  some- 
times adde  I,  and  sometimes  the  creatures  bear 
the  rolls  or  books  of  the  gospel  (Ciampini,  V.  M. 
II.  XV.;  in  St.  Cosmas  ami  Damian.  See  also  ibid. 
II.  xxiv.  for  St.  ApoUinaris  in  Classe,  temp.  Felix 
IV.  about  :).H1). 

There  is  a  very  strange  missal  painting  referred 
to  by  Martigny,  whore  the  human  forms  of  the 
evangelists  in  apo>tolic  robes  are  surmounted  by 
the  heails  of  the  creitures.  Tiiis  occurs  also,  he 
^ays,  in  an  ancient  church  of  Aquihia  (Bartoli, 
Le  Antif/.itii  lii  A^iuilt'i'i,  4o4).  Two  examples 
are  given  in  woo  Icut  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  Siic-dl 
iind  J.c n'tuiirt/  Art,  H.\.  One  is  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico,  and  the  liand>,  fe.'t,  and  draperv  of  the  other, 
whicii  is  not  dated,  seem  too  skilt'ullv  done  to  be 
of  early  date. 

But  the  lour  creatures  occuraliko  in  bas-reliefs 
on  altars,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  and 
even  on  bronze  medals.  See  Paciaudi  dr  Cfilm 
iSL  Juan,  b'lpt.  p.  \^\  for  a  bronze  coin  with  the 


man  and  the  eagle  on  one  side,  the  Hon  and  calf 
on  the  other,  lettered  respectively  NA©EO-2 
(sic),  IOHANNIS,  NAPC,  LVCAS.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  relic.  It  may  hi 
suj)posed  that  where  the  Lord  is  surrounded  bj 
saints  and  apostles  the  bearers  of  books  are 
intended  for  the  evangelists,  especially  if  they 
are  four  in  number,  though  on  the  sarcophagus 
in  Bottari   cxxxi.  t.   only  three  are  reitre^ented, 


prohably  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  St. 
Mark  as  companion  and  interj)reter  of  St.  Peter. 
Four  figures  in  the  baptistery  at  Bavenna  hold- 
ing books,  and  placed  in  niches  of  mosaic  ara- 
besques, are  considered  of  doubtful  meaning  by 
Ciampini  ( V.  M.  i.  tab.  7'J);  but  Martigny  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evangelists  are  in- 
tended by  them  (Martigny,  Dictiimnnire  s.  v, 
Evayujelistes).  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

EVE.    [Vigil.] 

EVENING  HYMN.  In  the  vespers  of  the 
Eastern  church,  at'ter  certain  fixed  psiilms,  con- 
cluding with  Ps.  cxxiii.,  expres>ive  of  intense 
expectation,  followed  by  the  "Enlranri,"  so 
called,  of  the  Gospels  considered  as  enshrining 
Christ  Himself,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment ami  hearing  of  Him  as  there 
present  ("Wisdom,  stand  up") — the  Evening 
J/,mn  is  appropriately  sung;  the  triumphant 
"  Hymn  of  the  Evening  Light."  at  once  giving 
thanks  for  the  gift  of  artificial  light,  and  praising 
the  true  "Light  that  shiueth  in  darknes«s  in 
Whom  is  Life,  and  the  Life  is  the  Light  of  men  ** 
— hence  called  by  St.  Basil  iiriKvx^iOs  «ux«P«- 
aria.  "Joyful  Light  of  the  holy  glory  of  the 
immortal  F.ither,  the  heavenly,  the  hcly,  the 
l>lessevl  Jesu  Christ,  we  having  come  to  the 
Setting  of  the  Sun  and  beholding  the  Evening 
light,  praise  (J<nl.  Father,  Son,  and  He  ly  Ghost, 
It  is  meet  at  all  times  that  Thou  shouldst  h* 
hvmned  with  auspicious  voices.  Son  of  G«>d, 
Giver  of  Life  :  wherefore  the  world  glorifietb 
thee." 

There  is  reference  to  the  "Evening  Psalm" 


EVENTITIS 

(rhv  fViKvxviou  ^l/aX/xhu ;  i.  e.  Ps.  cxli.)  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutim-,  which  m;iy  be  consi- 
dered to  represent  the  Eastern  system  of  the  3rd 
or  4th  century  (lib.  viii.  c.  35). 

So  in  the  West.  Hihxry  (in  Ps.  Ixiv.)  writes— 
"  The  day  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the  day  is 
closed  with  hymns  to  God." 

Bingham ;  Palmer,  Orig.  Lit. ;  Freeman,  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Sercice.  [P-  B.] 

EVENTIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Ale.xander  the  pope  and  Theodulus  the 
presbyter,  under  Trajan ;  commemorated  May  3 
(Mart.  Bedae,  ^flrt.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  Cal.  Frontonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EYIGILATOR  ('A(^u7r»/to-Tifs),  an  officer  in 
Greek  monasteries  whose  duty  it  was  to  waken 
the  monks  for  nocturnal  and  matutinal  services. 
Another  officer  of  the  kind  was  the  "excitator," 
who  had  to  waken  a  monk  asleep  in  church  (Du- 
cange.  Gloss.  Lut.  et  Gr.  s.  ■«-v.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EVILASIUS,  martyr  at  Cyzicus  with  Fausta 
the  Virgin,  under  Maximian ;  commemorated 
Sept.  20  (Mart.  Eom.  Fe^.  Bedae,  Adonis.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F,  G.] 

EVIL  SPIRITS.  [Demon:  Demoniacs: 
Exorcism.] 

EVODIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Syracuse,  with 
Hennogenes ;  commemorated  April  25  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Antioch  ;  comme- 
morated May  6  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
aiyii). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Nicaea,  with  Theodota  his  mo- 
ther and  her  two  other  children,  under  Diocle- 
tian:  commemorated  Aug.  2  (/6.,  Mart.  Bedae). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EVOYAE  is  an  artificial  word  made  out  of 
the  vowels    in  the  words    "seculorum   Amen," 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria  Patri.     Its 
■object  was  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  memoria  tech- 
nica  to  enable  singers  to  render  the  several  Gre- 
gorian chants  properly ;  each  letter  in   Evovae 
standing   for  the   syllable   from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  psalms, 
&c.,  wei*e  sung  under  antiphons,   and   that  the 
music  of  the  antiphon,  being  constructed  in  a 
particular  'mode',  or  'scale,'    such    as  Dorian, 
Phrygian,   and    the    like,  the    chant  or   'tone' 
(i.  q.  'tune')  to  the  psalm,  being  not  intended 
to  represent    a   full    stop  or  close,    might  (and 
usually  did)  not   end  on   the    final   belonging  to 
the  mode,  leaving  that  for  the  concluding  anti- 
phon:  thus  different  forms  of  the  same  mode  or 
tone   would  arise,  and  these  were  called  Evovae 
and  sometimes  dijferenfvu;,  Jinitionen,  t:niiciimo>tes, 
and  ap-iies  seculorum.     This  only  applies  to  the 
latter  half  (cadence)  of  the  chant,  as  in  the  'me- 
diation' (at  the  middle  of  the  verse  of  a  psalm) 
scarcely  any  variety  w;i.s  admitted,   except  such 
M  aro-w   from   local    use.     Thus  in   the   various 
workfl    on    the    subject,    and    in    service    bo(»k«, 
varictieH  of  endiugn  arc  to  be  found  of  gieater  or 
l«iMi  antiquity.     Gerbert  mentions  the  fact  that 
In  fome  cases  the   yn-culiar  distinctive   mark«  «)f 
the  tones  had  bewime  confuted,   notably  in  the 
Ut  and   Hth  ;  and   the  only  possible  distinction 
Would    (M»etn    to    be    in  the    a.sMgfiment    of   ac- 
centn.     It  dooH   n<»t  appear  how'-vor  that  accent, 
ia  the  iDo<lern  mtuicai  M!n»«  of  the  word,  was 
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recognised  to  any  extent  by  the  ancients,  Ac- 
CENTUS  being  equivalent  to  what  we  should  now 
call  inflection.  [Accentus  Ecclesiasticus.]  For 
the ,  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
rhythm  was  i-egulated  by  quantity,  which  gra- 
dually gave  place  to  accent ;  and  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  musical  accentuation  remained  in  a 
very  uncertain  state  until  the  17th  century. 
Still  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views  respecting 
accent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing forms. 

(1)  Full  form  of  the  1st  tone,  which  is  in  the 
Dorian  mode  ;  the  dominant  or  xeciting  note  being 
a,  and  the  final  note  D. 


d^ 


-ifS'      f^ — s*- 


m 


Si<;  -  ut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,    et    sem  -  per ; 


-M- 


et  in  secula  secu  -  lo  -  rum.    A     -    men. 
This  ending  would  be  written  thus : 


31: 


E  V  0  V  A  E. 

The  accents  are  supplied  by  the  writer.  Before 
the  invention  of  notes  the  same  would  be  ex- 
pressed thus : 

aaGFGaGFED 

E  V   O   V    A         E 

(2)  A  shortened  form  of  the  1st  tone,  whicn 
does  not  end  on  the  proper  final  D,  leaving  that 
correct  cadence  to  be  supplied  by  the  antiphon. 


g; 


Sic  -  ut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,    et    sem  -  per : 
■^- ^ — ^^ir? — ^ — gp^^iqc 


izss: 


et  in  secula  secu  -  lo  -  rum.        A      -     men. 
The  accents  are  as  before,  and  the  Evovae  thus : 


1 


E  V  0 


E. 


(3)  Sixth  tone,  in  the  Hypolydian  mode  ;  domi- 
nant a,  final  F. 

^_ _ Lgl 


-^-—rz ^ 


>9- 


Sic  •  ut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et   sem  -  per : 


et  in  wculu  uccu   -  lo    -     rum. 


A  -  men. 


The  Evovae  would  be  expresstid  thus  (accents 
being  HUpplied) : 


0o6 


EVURTIUS 
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Any  one  acqu.iinte<l  with  music  can  see  how 
nearly  identiral,  so  tar  as  notes  are  concerned, 
these  two  last  forms  are,  and  that  the  only  ditler- 
euce  of  character  they  can  assume  is  by  reason 
ofdif^'erent  accentuation. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  accent  already  men- 
tioned, it  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  different 
cases  the  same  tune,  and  the  same  ending  of  it, 
would  receive  ditierent  accentuations  according 
to  the  feeling  of  the  compiler  of  the  Psalter  of 
the  church  in  question;  and  this  gives  authority 
for  the  dilferent  versions  that  will  be  found  in 
the  modern  books  of  Gregorian  tones  which  are 
very  accessible,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, as  for  example  the  following  ending  of 
the  sixth  tone  (the  one  most  commonly  heard) 
compared  with  the  one  given  above : 


nSi- 


-^- 


EV 


and  these,  wliich  are  both  alleged  to  be  the  cor- 
rect ending  of  the  second  tone  : 


-    and 


EVOV 


W: 


SE 


* 


EVO  V  A  E. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  modern  notation 
is  here  adopted  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity 
and  defiuiteness. 

The  chief  authority  made  use  of  here  is  the 
supplemental  essay  in  Dyce's  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Common  I'raijer,  with  j)lain  tune  (now  rare) 
which  gives  ancient  authorities,  Elias  Salumonis, 
Adam  de  Fulda,  and  the  lonile  of  St.  Bernard, 
all  referred  to  by  Gerbert.  Although  these  are 
of  later  date  than  the  8th  century,  the  number 
of  variations  which  they  recognise,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  recognition  is  made,  seem  to 
make  it  tolerably  clear  that  these  diflerences  or 
Kvovae  are  of  much  prior  date  to  them.  The 
view  here  taken  by  the  writer  I'eceives  some 
conlirniation  from  the  tact  that  a  modcMn  imita- 
tion of  the  word  Kvovae  proposed  by  j\lr.  Dyce 
has  never  got  into  use,  and  is  a  mere  curiosity, 
inasmuch  as  our  means  of  exjiressing  accent  are 
iiuire  obvidus.  [J.  K.  L.] 

EVUKTIUS,  or  EVORTIUS,  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  confess«»r ;  deposition  at  Orleans,  Sej)t. 
7  {Mart.  U>uardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EWALDUS,  or  EGUALDUS,  name  of  two 
Knglish  piesbyters,  martyrs  among  the  ancient 
continental  Saxons;  cummemoratt'd  Oct.  3(.l/<ir/. 
Bt'dae,  Adoni.H,  IJsuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXACTIONKS  are  extraordinary  revenues, 
whetlu'r  drawn  from  a  now  form  of  impost 
(census  de  novo  im)>ositus),  or  from  raising  the 
rate  of  an  old  source  of  revenue  (augmentatio 
census).  Such  exactions  were  in  early  times 
ron<ipmned  by  the  church  ;  thus  the  ;l.'Jrd  canon 
of  till  third  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589)  and 
the  lifth  of  the  .sixteenth  (A.n.  fJO:})  forbade 
bishops   to  levy  exactions  ujnin  their   dioceses; 


pope  Leo  IV.  (a.d.  So.'i)  also  stigmatized  u 
"exactiones  illiiitae  "  any  demands  for  suppi-Iea 
made  by  bishops  "ultra  statuta  patrum."  Simi- 
lar decrees  were  also  made  by  later  authorities. 
It  is  laid  down  by  canonists  that  an  ''exaction  " 
must  have  manifest  justification  (manit'esta  et 
rationabilis  causa)  and  be  limited  to  the  sum 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  raised  (raoderatum 
auxilium).  {Corpus  Juris  Canon.,  Decret.  P.  ii. 
causa  X.  qu.  3,  c.  G ;  and  Deer.  Greg.,  lib.  iii.  tit. 
39  ;  Herzog,  Keal-Kucycl.  iv.  280.)  [C] 

EXAFOTI.  The  Uter  Pontif.  tells  us  (p. 
250,  D.  ed.  Muratori),  that  Benedict  III.  "obtulit 
canistra  exalbci  ex  argento  purissimo,"  where  the 
true  reading  no  doubt  is  exafota  (i.  c.  i^dipura) 
coronae  of  six  lights.  Compare  Enafotia.  The 
same  authority  .speaks  of  a  corona  of  sixteen 
lights,  "  canistrum  excaedecafotii  "  ((^KaiScfca- 
<pu>Tiov)  (Ducange,  5.  r.).  [C] 

EX  APOSTEIL ARI A  CE|a7ro(TT€»Xa>a)  are 
Troparia,  which  probably  received  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  ^^air6cmiXov  fre- 
quently occurred  in  them,  as  they  were  mainly 
supplications  to  God  to  send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  worshippers.  When  other  subjects 
were  introduced  into  them  another  etymology 
was  imagined,  that  the  word  "  exaposteilarion  " 
referred  to  the  "sending  forth"  of  God's  ser- 
vants into  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel. 

(Neale's  Eastern  CKurch,  Introd.  845  ;  Daniel's 
Codex  Liturg.  iv.  701.)  [C] 

EXACUSTODIANUS  CZ^aKOvaruiZiavhs), 
one  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  406  ; 
commemorated  Oct.  22  (Cat.  Byzant). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EXALTATION      OF      THE      CROSS. 

[Cross,  Exaltation  of  the.] 

EXAMINATION  OF  COMMUNI- 
CANTS.   [CoMMU.MON,  Holy,  p.  417.] 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ORDERS.  It  ap- 
pears always  to  have  been  the  intention  of  tho 
church  that  there  shouhl  be  a  careful  examination 
into  the  titness  of  candidates  for  orders.  As  re- 
garded their  moral  character,  this  was  in  some 
degree  provided  for  by  tho  public  testimony  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  ordination  [Elkction  OP 
Clkrciy],  So  it  is  said  that  when  Alexandc  Seve- 
rus  was  about  to  aj>)>oint  any  governors  of  pre- 
viqces  or  other  otlicials,  he  ordered  that  public 
enquiry  shoulii  be  made  into  their  character,  add- 
ing that  this  was  the  custom  bt>th  of  Jews  and 
Christians  in  the  selection  of  their  priests  (Ael. 
Lamprid.  \  ita  Al<x.  .SctN  r.  c.  45).  In  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  Augustine  (Possid.  Vita  AujtKt.  c.  4), 
it  appears  that  this  may  have  supplied  the  place 
of  any  further  examination.  The  third  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  22),  decreed  that  a  candidate 
for  ordination  must  be  approved  either  by  the 
testimony  of  the  people  or  the  examination  of 
the  bishop.  But  in  general  the  duty  of  exami- 
nation appears  to  have  rested  with  the  bishop. 
Chrysostom  (ir»pl  Itpaxrvyrji  iv.  2,  §  370),  speaks 
of  the  duty  of  the  ordaining  bi.^hop  to  make 
diligent  en<iuiry  into  the  charactei-s  of  thos« 
presented  to  him  by  the  electors.  The  6tli 
canon  of  Theophilus,  archdeacon  of  i^lexandrift 
(Balsamon,  ii.  170),  provides  that  when  th« 
candidates  have  been  selected  by  the  clergj^ 
the  bishop   shall    examine    them.      Basil   how* 
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erer  (£/».  181),  speaks  of  an  examination  con- 
djcted  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  then 
referred  to  the  chorepiscopi.  The  canon  too  of 
Theophilus,  already  quoted,  mentions  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  district  as  having  the 
right  of  examination  m  certain  cases.  Thomas- 
sin  (  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  ii.  1,  c.  32,  §  11-12), 
thinks  it  probable  thit  the  task  of  examining 
candidates  was  delegated  in  the  first  place  to  the 
cathedral  clergy,  and  afierwards,  in  the  provinces, 
to  the  priests  and  deacons. 

The  examination  in  these  cases  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  an  enquiry  into  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  general  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c.  1),  directs  that 
every  bishop  should  be  examined  before  ordi- 
nation, as  to  his  personal  qualities,  such  as 
prudence,  morality,  and  learning,  both  profane 
and  sacred,  and  also  as  to  his  holding  the  right 
faith  as  contained  in  the  creeds.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  the  examination  was  to  be  conducted. 
The  council  of  Narbonne  (c.  11),  forbids  any 
bishop  to  ordain  either  a  priest  or  deacon  who  is 
utterly  unlearned.  This  appears  to  imply  a 
previous  examination  into  literary  as  well  as 
moral  qiralifications.  [^P.  0.] 

EXARCH.  Generically  the  word  "E^apxos 
is  applied  to  any  one  who  takes  the  lead.  Hence 
it  is  used  of  one  who  is  chief  in  any  department 
or  undertaking.  So  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Numa 
has''E|apxos  twi/  Upwv  in  the  sense  of  sacrorum 
princi'ps,  or  summus  pontifex.^  In  its  specific 
ecclesiastical  application  it  has  more  than  one 
sense. 

1.  It  is  perhaps  most  commonly  and  most 
strictly  applied  to  the  great  prelates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  'dioceses'  (AtoiKTjo-e/s,  see  Dio- 
OESk),  as  they  were  called,  which  were  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Constantine. 
Each  of  these  'dioceses'  comprehended  several 
'provinces'  {iirapx'io-Oi  ^od  the  metropolitans  of 
these  latter  were  subordinated  to  the  exarchs  of 
the  former.  The  9th  and  17th  canons  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  recognise,  or  give,''  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  metropolitan 
to  the  exarch.  The  word  therefore  became  nearly 
synonymous  with  patiiarch.  Accordingly,  in 
'  the  Aovels  of  Justinian,  when  imperial  sanction 
is  givon  to  the  principle  expressed  in  the  canons 
of  Chalcedon,  the  word  exarch  is  turned  into 
patriarch. <^  Yet  though  every  patriarch  had 
the  power  of  an  exarch,  every  exarch  was  not, 
propejly  sjteaking,  a  patriarch,  the  latter  name 
being  given  only  to  the  heads  of  the  more  eminent 
dioceses.  Thus  in  the  'Notitia*  given  in  Bing- 
ham, book  ix.  ch.  1,  §G,  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  we  find  the  patriarchs  ofAntioch  and 
Alexan  Iria,  but  the  exarchs  of  Asia,  Pontus, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  others.**  [NOTITIA.] 


•  A  wfll-kn'»wn  application  of  the  t«Tm  In  uccular 
govenrnnnt  Ih  iho  tith  of  ihe  exarch  of  Itavr una. 

^  •*  Utnjiii  onucK  exarchi  L.mr  poU'Htiiein  ante  hf>c 
'■oncillum  exiT<ii<rrinl  n'-cn",  incrlum  fHt :  Hoc  lani'-n 
r«?rtnni,  f-aiii  al>  ho<  conf  ilio  lUi".  prltnb  c^>iiflrinatani  *-sw." 
B«;v<rj(l({»',  J'aruUcl.  Annol.  in  (Janon.  (uricil.  f.'ha'c. 
p  116. 

■  Hi  vero  contra  mHropol itim  tallfi  ailitio  flat  ab 
•cUropo,  atu  cIto,  aiit  aWh  qii&<:iimr)i><'  p'TnoriA,  dio- 
ctf^jm  lUiuii  iK^liwdnm*  patriurclia  himili  minlo  cuuMtni 
Jodlr«-t"      yrn^el  12.'».  c   22. 

*  iW-.Vi  ridge  Iblnkji  tbut  iiaUuDoa  and  Morinus  arc  In 


Subsequently  Constantinople  .absorbed  Pontua, 
Asia,  and  Thrace,  becoming  a  patriarchate.  (See 
Neale,  IIoli/  East.  Church,  General  Introduction.) 

2.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  in  refer- 
ence to  metropolitans.  For  we  find  the  phrase 
exarch  of  the  province  (e|apxos  ttjs  itrapxias) 
as  well  as  exarch  of  t)ie  diocese  {e^apxos  rrji  Sioi- 
Kiiffews).  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  where  the  sense 
seems  beyond  doubt.*"  But  the  word  is  herf 
probably  used  in  its  general  sense  of  chief,  rather 
than  in  any  technical  signification. 

3.  In  later  times  the  name  exarch  was  also 
applied  to  certain  legates  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  api)ear  to  have  been  charged 
by  him  with  the  general  maintenance  of  his 
rights  and  authority,  and  also  entrusted  with 
the  visitation  of  monasteries  subject  to  him. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  ecclesiastics  deputed 
by  him  to  collect  the  tribute  payable  by  him  to 
the  Turkish  government.  These  legates  ap- 
pear to  have  had  large  powers,  and  might  even 
excommunicate,  depose,  or  absolve  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch.  (See  Beveridge,  Fandectae  Ca- 
nonum,  Annotations  on  the  Canons  of  Chalcedon^ 
pp.  120,  121.) 

Authorities. — Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.v.  "Elapxos ; 
Beveridge,  Pandectae  Canonum,  Oxon.  1672; 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  bk.  ii.  ch.  17,  and  bk.  ix. ; 
Thomassinus,  Vetto  et  Nova  Eccles.  Discip.  part  i. 
lib.  1,  cap.  17.  [B.  S.] 

EXCAECATIO.  To  deprive  of  sight  was 
not  a  mode  of  punishment  sanctioned  by  the 
Benedictine  rules.  But  in  the  8th  century  some 
abbats  had  recourse  to  this  barbarity  in  the  case 
of  contumacious  monks.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Charles  the  Great  (Capitul.  A.D.  789,  c.  16)  and 
by  the  council  of  Frankfort  (a.d.  794,  c.  18) ; 
and  abbats  were  strictly  ordered  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  infliction  of  punishments  prescribed 
in  their  rule  (of.  I^'ej.  Bened.  Comment,  c.  25  ; 
Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  Bened.  Saec.  iV.  Praef.  i. 
139).  ^  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXCEPTOR.  (1)  The  wovdi* cxdpere  was 
used  in  later  Latinity  to  express  the  "  taking- 
down  "  of  a  person's  words.  Thus  Augustine 
{Epist.  110),  "a  notariis  ecclesiae  excipiuntur 
quae  dicimus."  Hence  a  reporter  of  judicial 
acts  and  sentences — as  in  the  case  of  Christian 
martyrs — was  called  exceptor.  A  gloss  on  Pru- 
dentius  (apud  Ducange)  speaks  of  '*  exceptores  " 
who  took  down  the  dicta  of  the  judge  and  the 
answers  of  the  martyr.  Compare  Notary. 
(Ducange's  Gloss,  s.  v.;  Bingham's  Antiq.  III. 
xiii.  f)). 

(2)  The  word  is  occasionally  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  audSoxos  [Spo.nsor],  for  which  '*  suscep- 
tor"  is  more  commonly  employed.  [C] 

EXCLUSION     FROM     COMMUNION. 

[CoMMiiNio.N,  Holy  :  Excommunication.] 

EXCLUSIVA  designates,  in  inodt'in  times, 
the  right  claimed  by   certain    Koinan    (y'atholic 


error  in  iipoaking  of  a  Idnd  of  metropolituns  set  over 
ubi.U'  dliKM'w.s  and  yet  not  patriarclis.  Mny  tln-y  not 
huve  m'-uiii  hucIi  aMtlii;  cxurcliH  of  Asia  mid  I'oiitiiri?  (S4-« 
Ilcv.  I'andtit.Can.  Aniutt.  in  C'tinc.  ('hal  p.  121.)  Val«« 
HiiiH  (06j.  (/n  Sucraten'  llitt.  KaUt.  lib.  3,  cup.  9)  cuPit 
tln'H<'  exiirtliM  "  niinor«'H  patriun'b.iH,"  uiid  ttayn  "i'airi* 
ar«ba4'  iioiii>-n  int<'r<liirii  iiniirjifinnit." 

•    I'lic  wordn  ar''  6ia  ypafitiaTiof  tow  i(dp)(Ov  iiTap\ia% 
A(yu»  A«  70V  imanonov  rf/f  /x«)TpoTr<iAcw(. 
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powers  of  excluding  a  particular  cardinal  from 
beinij  olectei  popo. 

The  presnnt  form  of  this  right  is  of  course 
nio<lern,  ami  arises  fiom  tiie  political  circum- 
stances of  tiie  atje  in  Europe;  but  traces  of  the 
very  (leciilcd  iuHuenco  exertci  by  princes  in  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  pajml  elections  are  tound 
at  a  comparatively  early  date.  The  emperor 
Honorius,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  double 
election  and  consecration  of  Kulalius  and  Boni- 
face, decided  (A.D.  418)  in  favour  of  Kulalius, 
afterwards  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  (a.I). 
419)  ordered  the  installation  of  Boniface  (Aictu- 
arium  SyinnKichianuin,  Epistt.  19-31  ;  Baronius, 
an.  419,  §§  '2  and  11,  etc  ).  The  same  em})eror, 
at  the  request  of  Boniface,  made  an  ordinance 
that  for  the  future,  in  case  two  candidates  dis- 
puted the  papal  chair,  neither  should  be  poj>e 
but  a  fresh  election  should  be  held  {Corpus  Juris 
Cawm.  Dist.  xcvii.,  cc.  1  and  2  ;  Hardouin,  Cuncil. 
i.  1237).  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  temporal 
power  diminished  when  Germans  ruled  in  Italy. 
Odoacer  (A.I).  483)  desired  that  no  papal  election 
should  take  place  without  his  concurrence  (sine 
nostra  consultatione),  and  little  heed  was  paid 
by  subsequent  princes  to  the  canon  of  a  Roman 
synod  under  pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  502)  coa- 
demnina;  such  interference  of  the  secular  arm 
(Hardouin,  ii.  977  ;  C.  J.  C.  Di.st.  xcvi.  c.  1,  §  7). 
Theodoric  repeated  the  enactment  of  Odoacer.  On 
the  recouquest  of  Italy  under  Justinian  the  con- 
flrnjatiou  of  the  papal  election  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperors,  who  e.xacted  considerable  sums 
iu  consideration  of  it,  until  the  fee  was  given  up 
by  Con  tantine  Pogonatus  in  the  yearG78  {Li(>er 
J'untf.,  in  Ajutho;  C.  ./.  C.  Dist.  Ixiii.  c.  21). 
Somewhat  later,  in  the  case  of  Benedict  11. 
(a.d.  (38 1)  the  claim  to  confirm  the  jx^pe  was 
also  resigned  by  the  same  emperor.  This,  how- 
ever, led  to  so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  found 
nece.ssary  again  to  invoke  the  co-operation  of  the 
civil  j»ower;  and  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  the 
emperor's  concurrence  is  recognised  in  the  Liber 
JJiurnus  Puutiif.  Ivnii.  (c.  ii.  lib.  3 ;  see  also 
Garuii-r's  IHsscrtntion  iu  his  edition  of  the  Lih. 
Dinni.),  probably  of  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  neces- 
sity foi'  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued when  the  Frankish  chiefs  acquired  the 
imperial  dignity.  Compare  Poi'K.  (Jacobson  in 
llerzog's  Ji(\tl-Enc!/clop.  iv.  280.)  [C] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  {A'>stcnfin,  Awtth- 
enui,  A'x  u  iiinuuiaitio,  ai>dt^fiu.a,  a(f>opi<Tfi6s).  The 
partial  or  total,  temporary  or  perjietual,  exclu- 
sion of  a  member  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

I.    OuniNAUV    KXCOMMIWICATION. 

Excommunioition  belongs  to  the  class  of 
corrective  or  niedicinal  j)enalties  (poenae  medi- 
cinales  or  censurae),  not  to  the  vindictive 
(poenae  vindirativae).  Augustine  (Scnn.  3.'S1, 
c.  12),  distinguishes  between  "  prohibitio  medi- 
cinalis,"  and  "prohibitio  mortalis,"  meaning 
(apparently)  by  the  one,  extlusion  from  the 
mysteries,  by  the  other,  exclusion  fiom  the 
church  and  Christian  fellowship  altogether. 
The  canon  law  {Co^jnis  ./.,  c.  37,  cj«n.  xxiv. 
qu.  iii.),  lay.s  down  generally  that  excommunica- 
tion is  '' discipliaa,  uon  eradic^itio  ;*'  the  excom- 
municated person  is  capable  of  being  restored  to 
his  privileges,  upon  repentance  [I'li.MrL.NCi:]. 


The  exclusion  of  peccant  members  from  social 
privileges  is  a  right  inherent  in  all  .societies;  it 
was  in  practice  among  the  Jews  at  the  Christian 
era,  and  wa^  incorporated  by  our  Lord  into  the 
<;onst,itution  of  His  church.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
purpo.se  to  discuss  the  theological  bearing  of  the 
language  in  which  our  Saviour  conveyed  this 
power  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  ir»-l8,  xvi.  19),  nor  to 
investigate  the  traces  which  the  New  Testament 
contains  of  the  use  to  which  the  apo.stles  put  it 
(Kom.  xvi.  17;  2  Cor,  vi.  14,  17;  Gal.  i.  8,  9 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  0,  14;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  John  10,  11) 
(See  Art.  Iixcuimminication  in  iJi'.t.  of  the  lii'de). 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  a  power  of  cutting 
off  offenders  was  conferred  on  the  apostles  a.s 
rulers  of  the  church,  and  was  by  them  nyide  a 
systematic  part  of  church  government.  There 
are  however  two  instances  of  direct  ex- 
communication by  St.  Paul,  which  must  be 
noticed  in  more  detail,  because  they  supjdied  at 
once  the  language  and  the  model  after  which 
the  church  framed  in  subsequent  ages  her 
censures.  The  apostle  by  a  formal  judgment 
delivered  the  incestuous  Corinthian  "  to  Satan, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  "  (1  Cor.  v.  5)  ;  a 
sentence  which  cannot  signify  less  than  this — 
that  the  man  was  thrust  outside  the  Christian 
fold.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second  epistle, 
some  six  or  nine  months  later,  the  man  on  his 
repentance  was  readmitted  into  the  church.  A 
similar  sentence,  but  prodn-ing  no  similar  peni- 
tence, was  delivered  against  Hymeiaeus  and  Alex- 
ander (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Hymenaeus  jS  mentioned  in 
2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  as  a  teacher  oi"  heresy.  His 
case  therefore  formed  a  precedent  for  excom- 
munication for  heretical  opinion,  as  that  of  the 
Corinthian  for  immorality.  The  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  formula,  Axatiik.ma,  (aj/a^t^o), 
so  common  af'terwards  m  the  Penitential  Canons, 
is  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

The  proofs  that  the  church  has  always 
claimed  and  exercised  the  j>ower  of  exconiuiuni- 
cation,  are  everywhere  patent.  Fathers  (t'.y., ' 
Irenaeus,  J/acres.  iii.  3;  Cvprian,  Dr  Omt.  Dum. 
c.  18  ;  Epist.  41,  c.  2  ;  59  cc.  1,  9,  10,  U  ;  Basil, 
Epist.  Gl,  ad  Ath'nuis.  ;  Leo  the  Great,  Epist. 
32, 'jJ  Fdiistum  ;  Ambrose,  Epist.  40,  ad  Throdos.y, 
and  councils  {e.<].,  Cann.  AjMStt.  c.  8,  &c. ; 
iv.  Carth.  c.  73;  ii.  ^/7fs,  c.  8;  ^'elu't.  c.  3; 
lulcdo,  cc.  15,  16,  18),  all  claim  the  power  01 
excommunication,  of'  greater  or  less  severity  and 
duration,  in  the  case  of  oflenders,  whether 
against  morality  or  against  orthodoxy.  The 
PliNiTKNTlAL  BooKS  Hicution  numberless  cises 
in  which  excommunication  is  the  penalty.  See 
for  instance  the  Penituitial  of  archldshop  Theo- 
dore (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Docu- 
tiutits,  iii.  173). 

J'vrsons  sti'-jct  to  Excommunication. — The 
power  of  excommunicating  was  hehl  to  be  in 
some  measure  correlative  to  that  of  baptising; 
tho.se  who  coulil  admit  into  the  church  could  also 
exclude.  The  unbaptised  were  never  excommu- 
nicatctl,  though  Ciitechumens  might  be,  and  were, 
I  put  back  into  a  lower  grade,  and  their  baptism 
postponed.  Children  were  not  excommunicsited, 
nor  (commonly)  reigning  princes  or  large  .sec- 
tions of  the  church.  With  these  exceptions  all 
Christian  people,  men  or  wome  i,  might  be  cut 
off  from  communion  with  the  faithful.  But 
the  .sentence  was  invariably  a  j>€n>onal  one  for 
l»crsonal  otl'ences  ;  the  innocent  were  not  punished 
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with  the  guilty.  Such  a  process  as  laying  a 
whole  nation  under  an  interdict  for  some  sup- 
posed offence  of  the  people  or  their  rulers  was 
not  known  in  the  early  ages,  nor  before  the  12th 
century. 

Accoi'ding  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii. 
CO.  37,  38,  39)  the  course  of  discipline  was  that  if 
any  offender  did  not  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
acknowledge  his  guilt  he  was  to  be  summoned  by 
the  bishop,  first  in  privacy,  then  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  ;  then  if  he  would  not 
yield,  the  case  was  to  be  told  to  the  church, 
and  if  he  was  still  obdurate,  sentence  would 
proceed  against  him.  No  one  was  to  be  excom- 
municated before  he  had  been  several  times 
admonished,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, "  him  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  tirst  or 
second  admonition,  reject."  Nor  could  any 
offender  be  excommunicated  in  his  absence,  nor 
without  legal  conviction  either  by  his  own 
admission  or  by  credible  witnesses.  On  this 
safeguard  against  abuse  of  power,  Van  Espen 
quotes  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  "  We  can- 
not reject  any  from  our  communion  unless  they 
have  either  voluntarily  confessed  or  been  charged 
and  convicted  before  some  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal"  (St.  Aug.  Serm.  351  de  Foenitent.). 
One  witness  was  not  received  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence oY  guilt,  even  though  the  one  was  a 
bishop.  No  one  could  incur  excommunication 
for  anything  temporal  ;  such  matters  were  left 
to  the  civil  courts,  and  excommunication  in  the 
early  ages  was  a  spiritual  weapon,  cutting  off 
from  spiritual  privileges.  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  some  bishop  whose  name  has  been 
lost,  severely  rebukes  him  for  using  for  his  own 
private  ends,  power  conferred  upon  him  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  his  flock  (Epist.  ii.  34).  It 
was  forbidden  also  to  excommunicate  for  sins  of 
infirmity  and  frailty.  "  There  are  some  sins," 
says  St.  Ambrose  {in  exhoH.  ad  Poenit.),  "which 
may  be  daily  pardoned  by  mere  supplication  to 
God,  in  that  petition  '  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'" 
And  it  was  necessary  that  the  offence  should  be 
public;  for  it  was  always  a  maxim  "  De  occultis 
non  judicat  Ecclesia."  So  St.  Cyprian,  "We  so 
far  as  it  is  committed  to  us  to  see  and  judge, 
look  only  at  the  face  (the  conduct)  of  each  one, 
his  heart  and  his  conscience  we  cannot  investi- 
gate (Cypr.  Epist.  55). 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits 
to  enumerate  the  graver  crimes  for  which  the 
church  cut  off  her  unworthy  members.  They  may 
in  general  be  reduced  under  one  of  the  three  heads 
of  undeanness,  idolatry,  bloodshed.  Upon  Ihe 
treatment  which  men  guilty  of  these  crimes 
•hould  receive,  many  of  the  early  controversies  on 
diftcipline  hinged.  There  were,  moreover,  many 
breaches  of  each  of  the  commandments  which  ren- 
dered the  ofliinder  subject  to  the  highest  censure 
of  the  church,  which  cannot  be  brought  under  this 
clarification.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufKcient  to 
I>oint  out  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
times,  or  which  the  opinion  of  the  piesent  day 
would  deal  with  more  leniently.  The  priurriplo 
underlying  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
censun-H,  wa«  the  preservation  of  sound  membeiK 
of  the  Christian  hfxly  from  the  evil  example  ami 
contagion  of  the  unsound.  Hence,  heresy  was 
erer  reckou«'d  among  the  grave.>»t  sins.  Hnidly  { 
.*M  dai-ge'ou»,  and  hardly  le^  rigorously  pun-  j 


i.sheJ  in  times  t:*  persecution,  or  during  thr 
barbarian  invasions,  was  apostasy  either,  tr 
heathenism  or  to  Judaism.  Any  tampering  with 
idolatry  was  rigidly  prohibited.  A  Christian 
was  forbidden  to  be  a  public  actoi*,  or  to  be 
present  at  any  theatrical  representation,  which 
commonly  in  that  age  ministered  to  lasci- 
viousness ;  or  to  frequent  the  circus,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  false  worship, 
and  detrimental  to  the  majesty  of  God ;  or  to 
use  divination  or  astrology,  for  that  was  to  put 
destiny  in  the  place  of  divine  providence;  or  to 
follow  any  trade,  such  for  example  as  the  train- 
ing of  gladiators,  which  in  its  nature  was  scan- 
dalous ;  or  to  be  a  talebearer,  a  gambler,  or 
a  vagrant.  See  Gregory  Nyssen's  canonical  epistle 
to  Letoius  bishop  of  Melitina,  which  contains  an 
elaborate  classification  of  sins,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Degrees  of  Excommunication. — Morinus  dis- 
tinguishes three  degrees  of  excommunication : 
1st.  All  those  who  were  guilty  of  lighter  sins 
were  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  offering  of 
the  oblations  and  partaking  of  the  communion ; 
2nd.  Those  who  sinned  more  grievously  were  not 
only  altogether  shut  out  from  partaking  of  the 
communion,  but  also  from  being  present  at  that 
service,  and  were  moreover  "  delivered  unto  Sa- 
tan," i.e.  to  certain  bodily  austerities  arid  mortifi- 
cations ;  3rd.  Those  who  persisted  in  offending,  or 
fell  into  deadly  sin,  were  expelled  alike  from  all 
share  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  from  the  very 
building  of  the  church.  (Morin.  de  Foenitent. y 
lib.  4,  c.  11.)  Van  Espen  considei's  that  there 
were  two  degrees  only,  one  of  which  was  called 
"  medicinalis,"  the  other  "  mortalis,"  (Aug.  Horn. 
lib.  1.),  or  more  commonly,  "Anathema"  (Van 
Espen  Jus  Eccl.  Pars  iii.  Tit.  xi.  c.  iv.);  Bing- 
ham also  discovers  two  degrees,  lesser  and 
greater  excommunication  (acpopicr/jLhs,  acpopiaixos 
TTOvTeATj?).  The  former,  which  corresponds  with 
the  first  two  classes  of  Morinus,  excluded  offen- 
ders from  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  did  not  exclude  them  from  the 
church,  for  still  they  might  stay  to  hear  psalms 
and  the  reading  of  the  scripture,  and  sermon  and 
prayer  of  catechumens  ami  penitents,  and  depart 
when  the  service  of  catechumens  ended.  Greater 
excommunication  was  a  rejection  not  only  from 
the  eucharist  but  from  any  presence  in  church 
whatever,  and  any  association  with  Christian 
men  (I>iugham,  Antiq.  lib.  xvi.  c.  11).  There 
remains  a  still  more  terrible  form  of  censure, 
whi(;h  undoubtedly  was  sometimes  imposed,  and 
which  was  an  absolute  and  final  excision  from 
the  church.  St.  Cyprian  (Epist,  55  ad  Aiifon.) 
speaks  of  some  of  his  predecessors  who  closed 
the  door  for  ever  against  adulterers,  but  add.s, 
that  other  bishops  admitted  similar  offenders 
after  a  jieriod  of  penitence  to  the  grace  of  the 
church.  There  are  various  canons  in  the 
council  of  Elvira  (circa  305  A.D.),  which  utterly 
debar  offenders  from  communion  with  the  faith- 
ful for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  "  ncc  in  fine 
communionem  accipere  "  (Con.  Elihcr.  cc.  1,  12, 
l.»,  71,  73).  Can.  4»j  declares  that  if  any  persist 
in  sin  after  having  been  already  punished,  he 
should  be  totally  cast  out,  "peuitus  ab  ecrli-sia  ab- 
jiciatur."  Tiie  council  of  An(:yra(cc.  9,  1(> ;  circa 
.315  A.D.)  fixes  a  limit  to  tho  jx-nalty  atlachtd  to 
those  very  crimes  for  which  that  at  Kliberis  had 
decreed   final   excision,     it  would  ap^Mjar  thore> 
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fore  th;it  total  and  irremediable  exclusion  was  at 
oo  time  a  universal  practice,  but  nevertheless,  at 
certiiin  juMiods,  and  in  certain  localities,  where 
oossibly  the  magnitude  of  ofieuces  re<juired  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a  penalty  ot' equal  magnitude,  it 
was  unhesitatingly  employed.  Tho  practice  of 
excommunicating  the  dead  had  no  existence  in 
the  early  centuries,  or  it'  here  and  there  it  existed, 
was  supported  by  no  canonical  authority.  The 
second  council  of  Constantinople  (553  A,D.),  first 
introdiiced  it  into  the  Eastern  church,  and  about 
100  years  later  it  crept  into  the  Western  (Morin. 
de  J'oimitcnt.  lib.  x.  c.  9). 

Effect  of  Sen!eni-e. — The  punishment  inflicted 
by  a  sentence  t'f  excommunication  varied  not  only 
with  the  gravity  of  tlie  oircnce,  but  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bisliop,  the  customs  of  the  diocese 
or  province,  and  still  more  with  the  age  of  the 
church  in  which  the  ollender  lived.  In  the  early 
centuries  the  church  was  ruled  with  a  gentler 
discipline  than  was  possible  when  her  ranks  were 
filled  up  promiscuously  from  the  multitude.  The 
incestuous  man,  whom  St.  Paul  exj)elled  from 
among  his  Corinthian  converts  with  such  solemn 
denunciation,  was  received  again  on  his  repen- 
tance, probably  within  a  few  months,  certainly 
within  the  year.  And  up  to  the  time  of  Mon- 
tanus,  punishments  even  for  grave  breaches  of 
the  law*  of  the  gospel  were  equally  lenient. 
The  term  of  the  penalty  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  Through  the  whole  of 
TertuUian's  Treatise  d>i  Poenitentia,  and  in  the 
Apostolic  Canons,  with  one  exception,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  time  for  the  duration  of  the 
censure.  And  even  in  the  increasing  severity 
which  prevailed  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
punishments  scarcely  ever  exceeded  one  or  two 
years  (Morin.  de  Poenitent.  lib.  iv.  c.  9). 
Thenceforward,  years  would  not  suffice  where 
weeks  or  months  had  been  deemed  sufficient 
before.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years,  were  no 
uncommon  penalties.  St.  Basil  excludes  a 
murderer  from  the  church  for  twenty  vears 
(can.  5G).  The  council  ofAncyra  decrees  that 
a  murderer  siiould  be  a  penitent  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  be  received  back  into  com- 
munion only  at  the  hour  of  death  (can.  2'1). 
For  murder  combined  with  other  great  crimes 
the  council  of  Elvira  (can.  11),  forbids  com- 
munion even  in  death.  But  at  no  period  did 
any  hard  and  fast  law  prevail ;  if  an  offender 
voluntarily  confesseil  his  guilt,  a  shorter  term  of 
exclusion  was  measured  out  to  him  ;  if  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  had  before  caused 
scandal  was  further  rebellion i  and  obdurate,  his 
sentence  was  doubly  severe.  The  le.sser  excom- 
munication carriecl  with  it  only  an  exclusion 
from  communion,  and  from  the  inner  mvsteries 
and  privileges  of  tht;  faith.  Tliree  weeks  of  this 
8eparati«)n  was  the  punishment  assigned  by  the 
council  of  Elvira  to  those  who  wilfully  ab- 
sented themselves  fVom  church  for  three  succes- 
sive Sundays;  a  year  for  some  more  venial  forms 
of  unchjustity  ;  another  period  for  eating  f'ocM 
in  company  with  a  .lew  (Con.  I  lihi'r.  cc.  'Jl, 
14,50).  And  when  the  term  expired  they  were 
received  again  to  all  the  privileges  of  full  com- 
munion, without  being  callcl  upon  to  submit  to 
public  jK'nance.  Very  dill'erent  fiom  this  was 
the  punishment  attending  the  grnatcr  excom- 
munication, anathema.  For  the  first  .WtO  years 
the  punishtuent   was  exclusively  spiritual,  laid 


upon  the  souls,  not  the  bodies  of  men,  depriving 
them  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  in  no  way  inter- 
fering with  their  political  relations.    Heresiarchs 
however,  and  dangerous  heretical  teachers,  were 
at  all  periods  treated  with  exceptional  severity; 
the  church  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them,  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  or 
to  bid  them  God  speed.     It  was  only  gradually, 
after    the    empire    became    Christian,    that    the 
weapons   of  the  church's   warfare    began   to   be 
more  carnal,  and  the  secular  power  was  invoked 
to  uphold  the  ecclesiastical.     At  no  time  before 
Theodosiu.s,    who   declared    apostates    either    to 
Judaism    or    heathenism    incapable    of    making 
wills  or  receiving  bequests,  and  whose  Co'Iex  de 
Ilaereticis  attaches  other  pains  and   penalties  to 
heretics,    were    any    civil     disabilities     imposed 
upon    those    whom    the    church     had    cast    off. 
Whatever  rights   a   man  had    from  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  as  father,  master,  magistrate,  these 
he    retained  after   the  door  of  the  church  was 
closed  against  him.     Yet  in  the  primitive  ages, 
when  the  congregations  of  Christians  were  com- 
paratively small    and    the    members    known    to 
each   other,  and   the  spiritual  censure  was   fol- 
lowed  by  an  immediate  and  literal  banishment 
from  all  sacred  offices,  from  the  society  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  from  all  association   what- 
ever   with     holy     men    and    holy    things,    the 
sentence   fell  with  overwhelming  severity.     All 
the    man    most    valued    was    taken    from    him. 
He  was  looked   upon  as  under  the  ban  of  God's 
wrath  ;  he  was  cut  ofl"  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  ;  like  the  leprous  man  among  the  Jews, 
he  had  the  visible  plague-spot  cf  sin  upon  him ; 
there  had   been  passed   upon  him  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  presage  of  the  future  jiidgment,  for 
what  God  had  by  his  niiuisters  bound  on  earth, 
he   would   certainly,  it   was  believed,  unless  the 
man  repented,  bind  in  heaven.     The  Ajiostolical 
Canons  (c.  11)  forbad  any  one  even  to  pray  in  a 
house  with   a  man    under  anathema.     The  first 
council   of  Toledo   (400    A.D.),  ordered  (c.    15), 
that  ^^  l{  any  layman  is  under  excommunication, 
let  no  clergyman  nor  religious  person  come  near 
him    nor    his    house.      Also    if  a    clergyman   is 
excommunicated,  let  him  be  avoided,  and  if  any 
is  found  to  converse  or  to  eat  with  him,  let  him 
also  be  excommunicated."     His  name  was  erased 
from  the  Diptychs,  [p.  561];  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  the  erasure  having  been  made  after 
the  man  had  died,  and  his  sins  had  not  come  to 
light    while   he  lived.     His  oblations    were  not 
received   at   the  altar,  and  even  gif'ts  which  he 
had   juTsented  to  the  church   were  rejected  with 
him.     His   books   might  not   ne  read,  nor  might 
any  intermarry  with   him.     And   when   his  end 
came    he    was    refused  all  sacred   ollices  on   his 
deathbed,  and   no  Christian    man   might  attend 
his  funeral,  and  no  Christian  rite   be  performed 
at   it,  unless   he  had  given  proof  of  repentance 
and  p.a.ssfcd  away  bef'ore  being  formally  absolved. 
Nor  could  any  one  hope  to  avoid  judgment  by  a 
voluntary    exile,  for    notice  wa.s   sent  to  other 
congregations,  and  in  the  di.^^cipline  of  tho  early 
church,  a  str.inger  was  not  admitted  into  com- 
munion unless  he   brought   with   him  C^>MMF,x- 
DATOKY  Lkttkrs  from  his  own  dioce>e.     A  man 
once    excommunicateii    was   never   ordained,    or 
if  it  was  discovered    after   his   ordination,   that 
he  had  been  previously  censured,  he  was  removed 
from  the  ministry  {Cone.  Eliber.  can.  30 ;  ConC 
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Xic.  10).  This  latter  strictness  was  not  invari- 
ably enforced,  but  the  axiom  ''  Poenitentes 
ordinari  non  debent,"  became  universal  in  the 
Western  church,  although  not  always  in  practice 
in  the  Eastern.  " 

Excommunicat'On  of  Clergy. — In  some  cases 
the  clergy,  for  offences  for  which  laymen  were 
excommunicated,  were  suspended  and  reduced  to 
lay  communion  [Degradation];  but  they  might 
incur  both  degradation  and  excommunication. 
The  clergy  were  brought  to  trial  with  more  legal 
formalities  than  the  laity,  because  if  found  guilty 
they  were  deprived  not  only  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges but  of  office  and  emolument.  The  Apostolic 
Canons  (30)  decree  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  guilty  of  simony  shall  be  cut  off  from  all 
communion  whatever.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
reducing  clergy  to  "  peregrina  communio,"  com- 
munion of  strangers,  which  would  seem  to 
signify  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  strangers 
who  came  without  commendatory  letters,  allowed 
a  mere  subsistence  from  the  offerings,  but  de- 
nied communion  [COMMUNION,  Holy,  p.  417]. 
By  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451  A.D.)  monks 
were  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  laity. 

Fof-m  or  Bite. — Judgment  was  delivered  in 
the  indicative  mood,  inasmuch  as  it  decreed  a 
punishment  then  and  there  inflicted.  It  was 
declared  after  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  the 
bishop  standing  on  the  ambo.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  any  ceremony  attending  the  delivery  of 
the  sentence  in  the  early  ages ;  but  Martene 
publishes  a  MS.  of  about  the  year  1190  which 
prescribes  that  twelve  priests  ought  to  stand 
round  the  bishop  with  lamps  or  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence they  should  cast  them  on  the  groun  1  and 
stamp  out  the  light  beneath  their  feet,  and  that 
the  bishop  should  then  explain  to  the  people  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  ceremony  they  had 
witnessed.  No  recognised  rite  of  excommunica- 
tion was  in  general  use  before  the  9th  or  10th 
century.  The  formula  ordinarily  employed  was 
founded  on  our  Lord's  words,  "  Let  him  be  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  The  council  of 
Ephesus  degraded  Nestorius  in  these  terms. 
"Wherefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ma- 
jesty he  by  h's  blasphemous  words  has  assailed, 
pronounces  Nestorius,  tlirough  this  sacred  synod, 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  rank  and  degraded  from 
the  fellowship  and  office  of  the  priesthood 
throughout  the  world."  The  sentence  of  excom- 
munication of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais, 
l»y  his  bishop,  Synesius  (410  a.d.),  gives  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  penalties  involved  in  the 
sentence.  "The  church  of  Ptolemais  makes  this 
injunction  to  all  her  sister  churches  thioughout 
the  world.  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  An- 
dronicus and  his  ac<ompli<;es ;  but  let  every  sa- 
cred temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut  against  them. 
The  devil  has  no  j)art  in  paradise;  though  he  pri- 
vily creep  in  he  is  driven^jut  again.  I  therefore  ad- 
monish both  private  men  and  m.igist rates  n^-ither 
to  receive  them  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  : 
and  prients  more  especially,  that  they  neither 
converse  with  them  when  living  nor  attend  their 
funerals  when  dead.  And  it"  any  one  despise  this 
church  a*  being  only  a  small  city,  and  receive 
thwe  that  are  excommunicated  by  ^■er,  let  them 
know  that  they  divide  the  church  by  Hchism. 
And  whow)«ver  (I'kjh  so,  whether  levite,  prenbyter, 
or  bishop,  shall  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
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Andronicus.  We  will  neither  give  them  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  nor  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  them,,  and  much  less  will  we  com- 
municate in  sacred  mysteries  with  those  who 
choose  to  take  part  with  Andronicus"  (Synes 
Epist.  58).     [See  Penitence:.] 

The  following,  from  an  Anglican  Pontifical 
preserved  at  Gemblours,  considered  by  Martene 
{Be  Lit.  Ant.  ii.  322  ;  .ed.  Venet.  11^6)  to  have 
been  written  in  the  8th  century,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  later  forms.  The  bishop, 
denouncing  certain  persons  who,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  had  plundered  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  who,  after  being 
thrice  summoned,  contumaciou.dy  refused  to 
api)ear,  proceeds  :  "  These  tiierefore  we,  by  the 
authority  conferred  upon  us  by  God  ....  and 
the  statutes  of  the  canons,  excommunicate  and 
cut  off  from  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
God,  and  expel  from  the  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian men  ;  and  unless  they  speedily  come  to  a 
better  mind  and  make  satisfaction  to  us,  we  con- 
found them  with  eternal  malediction  and  con- 
demn with  perpetual  anathema.  May  they  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  heavenly  judge;  may  they  be 
deprived  of  the  inheritance  of  God  and  His  elect ; 
may  they  neither  in  this  present  life  have  com- 
munion with  Christians,  nor  in  the  life  to  come 
obtain  part  with  God  and  His  saints;  but  may 
they  be  numbered  with  the  devil  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  receive  the  punishment  of  avenging 
flame  with  everlasting  mourning.  la  heaven 
and  earth  may  they  be  abominable,  and  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  with  the  pains  of  hell.  Cursed  be 
they  in  the  house,  cursed  in  the  field ;  cursed 
be  their  food  and  their  fruit ;  cursed  be  all  that 
they  possess,  from  the  dog  that  barks  for  them 
to  the  cock  that  crows  for  them.  May  they 
have  their  portion  with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
whom  hell  swallowed  up  quick,  and  with  An- 
anias and  Sapphira,  who  lied  unto  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  fell  down  dead,  and  with  Pilate, 
and  Judas  who  betrayed  the* Lord  :  may  they  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  and  so  may 
their  light  be  quenched  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Amen." 

Minister  of  Excommunication. — The  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  excommunication  was 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the  oftender 
belonged.  [Bishop,  p.  2;U.]  The  administration 
of  discipline  was  originally  entirely  in  his  hands; 
it  was  he  who  bound  and  he  who  loosed.  As  the 
church  increased,  the  infliction  of  other  forms  of 
j)enance  was  delegated  to  the  inferior  clergy,  but 
the  great  sentence  of  excommunication  was  a 
weaj)on  which  the  bishop  ke])t  exclusively  in  the 
power  of  his  own  order.  Within  his  diocese  his 
jurisdiction  was  supi'eme ;  ho  might  mitigate  or 
increase  censure  at  his  discretion,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  he  was  indf^pcndcnt  of  his  pres- 
bytery ;  he  sat  indeed  with  it  to  hear  confessions 
which  might  criminate  others,  or  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  the  brethren,  or  to  decide  rights 
and  cau.s<^s  brought  before  him,  and  oH'»;n(X's  might 
then  be  divulged  which  would  expose  the  offender 
to  excommunication,  but  when  once  guilt  was 
establisheil,  either  by  confession,  or  conviction, 
or  notoriety,  the  bishop  alone  im[)osed  the  sen- 
tence. Instances  also  abo\ind  of  bi.ilio[)s  consult- 
ing with  one  another  in  special  ernergencics,  and 
deciding  amongst  them>elvc.s  the  peiiod  of  petii- 
tence   to   be  allotted    t'     s]iecial   sins,   but   sui'h 
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advice  or  support  put  no  limitation  on  each 
bisliop's  original  jurisdiction.  The  council  of  Nice 
(can.  .'))  forliiils  any  one  bishop  to  receive  delin- 
qu2i!ts  cut  oil"  by  another  bishop,  which  clearly 
points  to  each  bishoj)  possessing  the  j)ower  to  act 
alone.  The  emi  of  tlie  same  canon  decrees  that 
a  synod  of  bishops  shall  be  held  in  each  province 
twice  a  year,  before  Lent  and  in  the  autumn 
(compare  Apost.  Can.  .'58),  to  examine  into  the 
cases  of  excommunication  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  province.  There  was  thus  a  right  of 
appeal  aorainst  the  sentence  of  an  individual 
bisbop,  but  only  to  the  bishoj^s  of  the  province. 
This  jtrobably  explains  instances  of  synodical  ex- 
communication, which  do  not  imply  that  the 
bishop  had  not  an  independent  jwwer  to  excom- 
municate, but  that  an  appeal  was  made  from  his 
judgment  to  the  provincial  synod,  whose  sentence 
was  only  a  moje  solemn  confirmation  of  the 
bishop's. 

The  Apostolical  Canons  (74)  decree  that,  if  a 
bishop  is  accused  he  is  to  be  summoned  by  the 
synod  of  bishops,  and  if  he  refuse  to  come  two 
bishops  are  to  go  for  him,  and  on  his  second  re- 
fusal, to  go  again,  and  if  he  is  still  contumacious, 
the  synod  may  proceed  against  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. Accordingly  the  episcopal  rank  of  Nes- 
torius  required  a  synodical  censure,  which  was 
pronounced  by  provincial  synods  under  Cyril  of 
Alexamlria  and  Celestine  of  Rome,  and  confirmed 
431  A.D.  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  And  Euty- 
ches,  who  was  an  abbot  and  so  far  allowed  the 
privileges  of  a  bishop,  was  tried  at  the  provincial 
synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavianus,  and  on 
an  apj-eal  to  a  general  council  was  again  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  at  Chalcedon,  to- 
gether with  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria. 

JMt'ratnre. — Marshall's  I'cmtential  Discipline, 
Loud.  1714,  reprinted  in  '  Auglo-Cath.  Library,' 
Ox.  1844;  Bingham's  Anti'iuities,  bks.  xvi. 
and  xvii.  ;  Moriuus,  De  Disciplind  in  Administr. 
Sacrament.  Poenite lit i<u\  Antv.  1682;  Van  Espen, 
Jus  Ecck'siasiicum,  Ven.  1789,  vols.  4  and  9; 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  ritihus\  Augusti,  Denk- 
rriirdigkeiten  aus  dcr  christlichen  Archdoloiie, 
Leip.1817.  [G.  M.] 

IL  MoNAsnc  Excommunication. 

By  the  Benedictine  rule  contumacious  monks 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  greater  or  the  lesser 
excommunication  a.-cording  to  the  gravity  of  the 
ofVence,  but  not  till  admonition,  first  private  and 
then  pulilic,  had  been  tried  on  them  in  vain,  nor 
in  cases  where,  owing  to  moral  stupidity.  Hogging 
was  likely  to  be  more  eflicacious  {h'c/.  Bcned. 
c.  '2  5).  These  two  kinds  of  excommunication 
are  further  defined  as  excommunication  only 
from  the  common  meal  (;;  niensa)  for  slighter 
faults,  and  excommunication  tVoin  the  chapel 
also  (a  niensa  et  oratorio)  t'or  faults  less  venial. 
Thus  the  subilivision  of  moiiiistic  excommunica- 
tion corresponds  in  its  main  features  with  the 
more  minute  subdivisions  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline generally  (//».  ce.  24,  2.')).  Even  under  the 
lighter  ban  the  ofl'ender  was  forbidden  to  oiKciate 
in  the  choir  as  reader  or  "cantor,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  commentators  on  the  rule,  he  was  to 
lie  prostrate  before  the  altar-stops  while  the 
others  were  kneeling.  In  the  refectory  he  was 
to  take  hi.H  fv»Ki  alone  after  the  rest  had  Hui.shed 
(M.irtene.  /.V'*/,  Cvnuiu^ut.  cc.  2.'),  44). 

A  raouk  under  th«    grav«r  excommunication 


was  debarred  not  only  from  the  common  board,  but 
also  from  all  the  chapel  services  as  well  as  from 
the  benedictory  salutation,  and  indeed  from  all 
intercourse  whatever  with  his  brethren  {^I'dj. 
licncd.  c.  2.')).  He  was  to  lie  outstretched  at  the 
doors  of  the  chaj)el  till  re-admitted  by  the  abbat; 
nor  even  then  might  he  take  any  public  part  in 
the  services  without  express  permission  (Martene, 
u.  s.  c.  44;.  Any  monk  speaking  to  an  exc(.m- 
municated  brother  was  "ipso  facto"  excommu- 
nicated himself  (/.'(7^.  Bened.  c.  26).  But  it  was 
kindly  ordered  by  Benedict,  that  the  abbat 
should  send  some  .svmpathising  brother  to  con- 
sole the  offemler  in  his  loneline.ss  (/6.  c.  27; 
cf.  Reij.  Mag.  cc.  i;'»,  14  ;  Beg.  Caes.  Arelat.  c.  23 ; 
/d.  ad   \'irg.  c.  10). 

The  duration  of  the  punishment  varied,  the 
intention  being  correctional  rather  than  merely 
penal.  By  the  rule  of  Kructuosus,  a  monk  for 
lying,  stealing,  striking,  false  swearing,  if  incor- 
rigible, was,  after  flogging,  to  be  excommuni- 
cated and  kept  on  bread  and  water  in  a  solitary 
cell  for  three  months  (Beg.  F/uct.  c.  17).  By 
the  rule  of  Forreolus,  a  monk  for  bad  language 
was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  mass  or  to 
receive  the  kiss  of  peace  for  six  months  {Beg. 
Fcrr.  c.  2r)).  By  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  a 
canonicus  was  excommunicated  for  what  seems 
so  slight  an  oflence  as  sleeping  after  nocturns. 
It  was  for  the  abbat  to  fix  the  degree  of  excom- 
munication {Beg.  It'enel.  c.  24).  Some  commenta- 
tors argue  therefore,  that  the  severest  form  of 
monastic  excommunication  cannot  be  tantamount 
to  the  severest  ecclesiastjcal  sentence  of  the  kind 
(Mart.  Beg.  Comm.  c.  25). 

Mabillon  cites  instances  {Annal.  x.  46)  of 
monks  (Columbanus  and  Theodorus  Studita) 
excommunicating  lay  people  not  belonging  to 
their  order.  He  relates  an  excommunication  of 
one  of  the  sisterhood  by  an  abbess  in  the  7th 
century  {Fb.  xii.  36).  Abbats  and  abbesses  were 
themselves  liable  to  this  penalty.  Gregory  the 
Great  reproves  a  bishop  for  harshness  in  excom- 
municating an  aped  abbat  of  good  rej)ute.  The 
second  couucil  of  Tours  in  A.D.  567  decreed  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  any  abbat  or 
prior  allowing  a  woman  to  enter  the  monastery 
{Cone.  Tiiron.  c.  16).  See  further  Bened.  Anian. 
Cvncord.  hc'jul.  cc.  30-34  with  Menard's  Commen- 
tary, and  Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.      [1.  G.  S.] 

EXCUBIAE.    [Vigil.] 

EXCUSATI.  (1)  Slaves  who  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  church,  and  then — on  the  owners 
making  oath  upon  the  gospels  that  they  would 
not  punish  them — been  restored  to  their  masters, 
were  called  cxcnsati.  If  the  master  broke  his  oath 
he  was  ytunished  bv  excommunication.  See  Co%c. 
Aurel.  T.  cc.  I  and"  3;    ///.  c.  13;   IV.  c.  24. 

(2)  Those  who  under  .some  terror  or  op|>ressioB 
had  fled  to  a  church  or  monastery  and  remained 
there  were  also  called  cxrus  >ti  (Charter  of  Charles 
the  (Jreat,  quote<l  by  Ducange,  s.c).  [C] 

EXECUTORES.  A  name  given  either  te 
the  Dkkknsokks  themselves  or  to  officers  who 
performed  analogous  functions.  In  one  of  the 
canons  of  a  council  held  at  Carthage,  A.D.  419 
(Co-/.  J^ccl.  Afric.  c.  9G),  it  is  decreed  that  per- 
mission should  be  demanded  of  the  emperor  for 
the  apj)ointment  of  five  "  executores,"  who 
should  reside  in  the  provinces,  and  be  employed 
on  all   occasions  of  necessity  on  behalf  of  the 
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church,  *'  in  omnibus  desideriis  quae  habet  ] 
ecclesia,''  These  are  evidently  distinct  from  the  ' 
"  defensores  scholastici,"  mentioned  in  the  canon  ' 
that  follows.  In  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Gi"eat,  quoted  by  'f  homassin  (  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  j 
Discip.  i.  2,  c.  99,  §  12),  executores  are  men-  ; 
tioned  in  connexion  with  advocates  and  defen-  : 
ders,  "  executores,  vel  advocati  seu  defensores."  j 
Thomassin  {Ibid.  c.  98,  §  3)  speaks  of  the  title  l 
being  given  to  certain  officials  when  employed  in  ' 
carrying  into  execution  the  will  of  the  bishop  of  ! 
Rome,  who  is  himself  the  executor  and  protector 
of  the  canons.  [P.  0.]     j 

EXEDRA  is  explained  by  Ducange,  Binte- 
rim,  and  others  as  a  general  terra  including  all 
buildings  annexed  to  a  church,  or  contained 
within  the  consecrated  area.  In  classical  usage 
an  exedra  was  a  semicircular  room,  or  large 
alcove  with  seats  against  the  wall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conversation  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  6  ; 
de  Orcd.  iii.  5).  Exedrae  are  spoken  of  by  Vi- 
truvius  (vi,  5)  in  connection  with  oeci  (oIkoi)  as 
rooms  for  conversation  and  other  social  purposes. 
The  two  words  ai-e  similarly  coupled  together 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  x.  4,  §  44)  when  describing 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre.  Here  Eusebius 
writes  "  he  provided  spacious  exedrae  and  oeci 
on  each  side  (e|e5pas  Kal  oXkovs  rovs  irap'  cKct- 
repa  fieyicrrovs)  united  and  attached  to  the  royal 
fabric  ()3acri\eiy)  and  communicating  with  the 
entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  temple."  The 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Antioch  is  also 
described  as  "being  surrounded  with  a  large 
number  of  oeci  and  exedrae  in  a  circle,"  oIkois 
re  xKeioffiv  t^eBpais  re  4v  KVK\(f  (Euseb.  de  Vit. 
Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  50).  Augustine  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  a  large  room  or  hall  annexed  to 
the  great  church  at  Caesarea  (de  Gest.  cum 
Emerito).  The  sixth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Nantes  prohibits  interments  except  "  in  atrio 
aut  porticu,  aut  in  exedris  ecclesiae."  *  Bingham 
holds  that  baptisteries  were  included  under 
exedrae.  The  apse  of  a  basilica  was  also  some- 
times termed  exedra  from  its  similarity  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  baths. 

(Bingham,  Grig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  c.  7,  §  1 ;  Au- 
gusti  Christ.  Archaeol.  i.  387 ;  Valesius  ad  Euseb. 
Vit.  C'jnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  50.)  [E.  v.] 

EXEMPTION  OF  MONASTERIES.     In 

the  earlier  stage  of  their  existence,  monasteries 
generally  availed  themselves  gladly  of  the  patro- 
nage of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  [BiSHOP,  p.  231], 
but  as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  strug- 
gled to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  control. 
For  instance,  towards  the  close  of  the  ^jth  century 
the  abbess  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Poitiers,  after  the 
death  of  Radegunde  the  foundress,  who  had  be- 
come one  of  the  nuns,  requested  the  bishop  to 
take  the  convent  under  his  protection.  After 
•ome  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  royal  rank  of 
the  foundress,  or  bwause  she  had  placed  the  con- 
vent under  royal  jurisdiction,  he  consented  "  to 
govern  it  as  the  rest  of  his  parishes"  (Mabill, 
Ann.  0.  H.  H.  VII.  xxxix.  xl. ;  Gregor.  Turon. 
Hint.  '\x.  46).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,  or  later,  for  the  exact  date 
of  the  deed  is  uncertain,  a  monastery  at  Vienne, 
apparently  of  monks  and  nuns  under  one  const  i- 
'•ition,   obtained   absolute  exemption   from    the 

•  In  L*bbc  {Ccmcil.  tz. 470)  the  reading  U  "extra  cc- 
cl«»Uffi." 
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bishop's  authority.  By  this  deed,  no  bishop  had 
any  claim  to  any  property  of  tiie  monastery ; 
no  bishop,  unless  by  invitation  of  the  abbot  or 
abbess,  could  consecrate  altars  or  admit  nuns, 
nor  was  any  fee  to  be  required  for  performing 
these  ceremonies ;  and  the  diocesan  was  not  to 
hinder  any  appeal  of  the  monasteiy  to  the  see 
of  Rome  (Mabill.  Ann.  0.  S.  B.  XIII.  ii.  cf.  App. 
tom.  1).  In  another  fragment  cited  by  Mabillon 
in  the  same  place  no  bishop  even  by  invitation 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  more  private  parts  of 
the  convent ;  nor  was  any  bishop  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  convent,  lest  this  should  be  an 
expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  inmates,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  abbess  in  the  correction  of  the 
nuns,  for  she  was  to  be  responsible  only  to  the 
apostolic  see.  Instances  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied of  the  almost  continual  collision  in  Western 
Christendom  between  the  bishops  and  the  monas- 
teries in  their  diocese^;  in  which  the  monasteries, 
almost  invariably,  had  the  support  of  the  pope, 
and,  frequently,  of  the  royal  authority  ( cf. 
Martene,  Regul.  Comment.  Bened.  ap.  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat.  Ixvi.  pp.  839,  840).  And  the  same 
struggle  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
East..  Thus,  in  the  7th  century,  the  emperor 
Mauricius  granted  to  the  monasteries  of  Theo- 
dorus  Siceota  entire  exemption  from  all  epi- 
scopal authoi'ity,  except  that  of  Constantinople 
(Mabill.  Ann.  0.  S.  B.  xiv.  23).  Monasteries 
subject  only  to  emperor  or  king,  were  called 
"  imperialia  "  or  "  regalia  "  (Ducange,  Gloss. 
Lat.  3.  v.).  [For  exemption  of  monasteries  from 
taxes  see  Monastery.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXEMPTIONS.    [Immunities  of  Clergy.] 

EXEQUIES.  [Burial  of  the  Dead: 
Obsequies.] 

EXERCISES,   PENITENTIAL.     [Peni^ 

tence.] 

EXHORTATION  (Exhortatio),  is  used  in  a. 
special  sense  for  the  admonition  on  the  duties  of 
their  office  addressed  by  the  ordainer  to  a  person 
just  ordained.  See,  for  instance,  the  Coptic 
ritual  of  ordination,  in  Martene,  De  Bit.  Ant.  I., 
viii.  11,  Ordo  23.  [C] 

EXILE  {Exilium,  Peregrinatio).  For  certain, 
offences  a  penitent  was  ordered  to  leave  his 
country  and  pass  some  period  of  his  penitence  in 
distant  lands.  This  mode  of  penance  is  found 
among  the  canons  ascribed  to  some  of  the  British 
councils  of  the  6th  century  ;  but  there  are  strong, 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  are  interpolations 
of  a  later  period,  and  that  the  penance  of  exile 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  earlier  source  than  the 
7th  century.  The  Penitential  of  Theodore  (I.  ii. 
16)  appoints  fifteen  years  of  penance  for  incest, 
of  which  seven  are  to  be  passed  in  a  foreign  land 
(perenni  peregrinatione).  The  Penitential  of 
Egbert  (iii.)  declares  seven  years  of  exile  to 
be  part  of  the  penance  due  to  parricide ;  and 
(v.  9)  orders  a  cleric  who  begets  an  illegitimate 
child  to  go  into  exile  for  either  four,  fire,  or 
seven  years.  Morinus,  however,  considers  (de 
Poenit.  vii.  15)  that  these  wanderings  of  peni- 
tents soon  led  to  abuses,  and  were  checked  in  a 
cajiitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  (vi.  37'i). 

The  practice  thus  begun  in  Hubtnission  to  a 
judicial  penalty  was  continiu'd  as  a  voluntary 
self- discipline,  and  in  the  loth  century  it  began 
tu  be   considered  a   meritorious  action  to  leave 
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home  and  country  and  make  a  jiiljjrimage  to  some 
spot  consecrated  by  association  with  some  holy 
man;  the  earliest  of  which  places  were  Rome, 
Tours,  and  the  sujjposed  burial-place  of  St.  James 
at  Compostella.  This  tendency  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  Crusades,  and  especially  from 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Clermont  {CuHC. 
Clarom.  c.  2),  which  allowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem to  expiate  all  penance  whatever.    [G.  M.] 

EXOCATACOELI.      Five    great    dignita- 
ries of  the  ])atriarchal  church  of  Constantinople, 
-viz.  the  oeconomus  or  steward,   the  senior  and 
junior  kee{)er  of  the  purse  (^(TaKtKKapioi),  and  the 
senior  and  junior  chartophylax,  were  anciently 
-called    i^(j}KaTaKoi\oi.       To    these,    in  tlie    11th 
century,  the  defensor  of  the  church  was  added. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain.     That 
<  of  Ducange  {Gloss.  Gniec.)   that    they    received 
.  their  name  from   having  their  s«ats  of  dignity 
on  a  raised  i)latform,   not   in  the  lower  portion 

•  of  the  floor  {KaraKolKi)  where  less  distin- 
guished  persons  sat,  is  perhaps    as  probable  as 

.  any.     (Thomassin,   £ccl.   Discip.   I.  ii.  99,  §  10 ; 
,  Daniel,  Oxlex  Lit-trg.  iv.  702.)  [C.]- 

EXODIASTICON  i'E^odia(TTiK6y).     As  the 

•  departure   of  a  Christian  was   frequently  spoken 

•  of  as  6^o5oy,  the  service  at  the  death-bed  is  called 
in  Greek  oiHce-books  e^oiiacTTiKov  (Daniel,  Codex 
Lit.  iv.   608,  634).     [Burial  of  the  Dead  ; 

.  Sick,  Visitation  of.]  [C] 

EXOMOLOGESIS  (Exomologesis,  Confessio, 
4^o/j.o\6yr](Tis,  4^a'Y6p€v<Tts).  The  verb  in  St. 
Matt.  xi.  25  expresses  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
and  in  this  .sense  was  used  by  many  Christian 
writers  (Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ^^ofxo\.).  But 
more  generally  in  the  early  fathers  it  signifies 
the  whole  course  of  penitential  discipline,  the 
outward  act  and  performance  of  penance.  From 
this  it  came  to  mean  that  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  which  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  penitence.  Irenaeus  (c.  Haeres.  i.  13,  §5) 
speaks  of  an  adulteress  who,  having  been  con- 
verted, passe<l  her  whole  life  in  a  state  of  peni- 
tence (J\oij.oKoyovfi4vT),  in  exomolngesi)  :  and  (ih. 
iii.  4)  of  Cerdon  often  coming  into  the  church 
and  confessing  his  errors  \i^o^io\oyoviJi(vos\ 
Tertullian  {dc  Poenit.  c.  9)  considers  the  Greek 
"word  f^ofio\6yT}(Tis  more  suitable  than  the  Latin 
confessio;  anil  j)roceeds  to  define  the  term  as 
"the  discipline  of  humbling  and  prostrating  a 
man."  At  the  end  of  the  same  treatise  he  speaks 
of  the  king  of  IVibylon's  humiliation  as  an  ex- 
oraologesis,  and  of  tlie  king  of  Kgypt's  neglect 
of  repentaTice  and  its  attendant  confession.  The 
term  occurs  twice  in  Cyprian  (dc  Lopsis,  cc.  11, 
18),  and  six  times  in  his  Kpistles  (Ejiistt.  4,  ad 
Pompon,  c.  3;  l.=>,  ad  Martgr.  c.  1  ;  16,  ad  Clcr. 
c.  2;  17,  nd  Lair.-,  r,5,  ad  Anton,  c.  24;  59,  ad 
Cornel,  c.  IH,  Oxf.  ed.)  in  the  sense  of  the  course 
of  penitence  and  juiblic  humiliation  ;  three  times 
'Epistt.  IS,  ad  Cler. ;  19,  ad  Cler. ;  20,  ad  Rom.- 
Clcr.  c.  2)  referring  to  the  confession  of  dying 
penitents  :  and  once  {dc  Lapsi-i,  c.  10)  as  applied 
to  Azariah  and  his  comj)anions,  in  the  sense  of 
confession  of  the  lips  generally.  St.  Basil,  de- 
scribing the  niorning  service  of  his  time  (^/>is/. 
207,  aii  Cler.  Aeoaiesiir.),  says  that  after  the  anti- 
phonal  chant,  at  daybreak  they  all  burst  forth 
into  the  psalm  of  confession  {rhu  tt/i  ^^ofxoKo- 
yff<Tf(D%  \\/a\uhu  T(f  Kupi(f>  i.ya(ptpov(n),  meaniag 
BO  doubt  that  which  is  emphatiailly  a  psalm  of 


confession,  the  fifty-first.  This  psalm  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cassian  (De  Instit.  CoeiuJ).  iii.  (i) 
as  occurring  at  the  close  of  matins.  Paciau  in  one 
place  {Paraen.  ad  I'oenit.  p.  372,  Oxf.  ed.)  follow- 
ing Tertullian,  speaks  of  the  degradation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  exomologesis;  in  another  {ihid. 
p.  373),  in  imitation  of  Cyprian,  applies  the 
term  to  the  song  of  the  "  three  children."  At 
the  council  of  Laodicea  (can.  2)  it  is  the 
whole  course  of  penitence:  "As  to  those  who 
sin  by  divers  otfences  and  persevere  in  praver 
of  confession  (^^ofwK.)  and  repentance."  With 
Chrysostom  it  is  in  one  place  {Horn.  10  in  S.  Matt. 
c.  4)  the  course  of  penitence  ;  elsewhere  (Horn.  5, 
de  incump.  Dei  nat.  t.  i.  p.  490 :  Horn.  2,  ad 
ilium.  Catcch.  t.  i.  p.  240,  Bened.  ed.)  it  is  confes- 
sion to  God  only.  Isidore  of  Seville  {Kt'jmol.  vi. 
19)  defines  exomologesis  to  be  that  by  which  we 
confess  our  sins  to  the  Lord.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  same  chapter  he  adduces  an  entirely  ditferent 
meaning  of  the  word.  "  Between  litanies  and 
exomologeses  there  is  this  ditJerence,  that  ex- 
omologesis stands  for  confession  of  sins  only, 
litany  for  prayer  to  God,  and  imploring  His 
pardon;  but  now  each  word  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, nor  is  there  any  difference  between  the  use 
of  litany  and  exomologesis."  The  17th  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  694  (c.  6),  orders  litanies  (exomolo- 
geses) to  be  said  tor  a  whole  year  for  the  church, 
for  the  sovereign,  &o.  &c.  And  the  council  of 
Mayence,  A.D.  813  (Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  32)  quotes 
the  exact  words  of  Isidore  on  exomologesis  being 
equivalent  with  litany  (Coinp.  Morin.  de  Poenit. 
ii.  2  ;  note  L.  on  TertuU.  de  Poenit.,  in  Oxford 
Li'irary  of  the  Fathers). 

Of  these  meanings  the  first  and  last  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  use  of  the 
word  and  need  not  be  pursued  any  further ;  that 
which  signifies  the  whole  course  of  penitential 
discipline  will  be  discussed  under  the  article 
Penitence  :  this  article  will  relate  to  exomolo- 
gesis only  so  far  as  it  signifies  oral  confession. 

Public  Confession.  —  i.  Of  puMic  sins.  —  This 
was  the  first  stage  in  the  restoration  of  a  peni- 
tent. So  long  as  discipline  was  in  force,  any  one 
guilty  of  a  notorious  crime  which  had  subjected 
him  to  censure  [Excommunication]  was  re- 
quired to  make  an  open  acknowledgment  of  his 
crime  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  of  penitence. 
The  confession  took  place  after  the  Missa  Cate- 
chumonorum,  and  when  they  and  the  hearers  had 
been  warned  to  withdraw  fiom  the  church  by  the 
deacon.  Then  if  any  one  had  been  recently  con- 
victed of  any  open  sin,  he  contessed  and  bewailed 
it  betore  the  church,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
gravity  of  his  otfence,  his  penitential  station  was 
assigned  him  by  the  bishop;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  bishop,  yielding  to  the  requests  of  the 
clergy  and  people  who  had  heard  the  confession, 
allotted  a  less  remote  station.  The  bishop  then 
addressed  the  congregation  on  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  they  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the 
offender's  repentance.  This  public  confession 
was  addressed  not  merely  to  the  bishop  or  the 
priest  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  but  in 
a  loud  voice  to  the  congregation  at  large.  It 
signified  that  as  the  church  had  been  scandalised 
by  an  o|)en  sin  in  one  of  its  members,  reparation 
should  be  ma.ie  to  it  by  an  equally  o|>en  admis- 
sion of  sin.  It  also  manifested  the  earnestness 
of  the  offender's  repentance  that  he  was  willing 
to   undergo   this   public  humiliation.     But   the 
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chiet  object  was  that  the  ofleader  might  seek  i 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  to  support  and 
stimulate  his  conversion.  If  any  one  who  was 
notoriously  guilty  failed  or  refused  to  confess,  no 
one  would  communicate  with  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostle's  precept  (1  Cor.  v.  11;  Ephes. 
V.  11).  Again,  if  he  waited  to  be  convicted, 
his  censure  was  heavier  than  if  he  had  made  a 
spontaneous  confession.  The  council  of  Elvira 
(Cunc.  Elib.  c.  76)  orders  that  if  a  deacon  before 
his  ordination  had  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and 
afterwards  confessed,  he  should  be  restored  after 
three  years'  penitence  ;  but  if  detected,  after  five 
vears,  and  only  to  lay  communion.  Basil  {ad 
Amphiloc.  cc.  7,  61)  allows  alleviation  of  punish- 
ment on  three  grounds,  ignorance,  confession, 
and  lapse  of  time.  This  encouragement  to  confes- 
sion reappears  in  the  8th  century  in  the  Rule  of 
Chrodegand  of  Metz  (c.  18),  "  he  who  voluntarily 
confesses  his  lighter  sins  shall  be  visited  with 
lighter  censures."  And  not  only  was  an  offender 
urged  to  confess  for  his  own  sake,  but  any  who 
was  privy  to  his  crime  was  under  a  similar  obli- 
gation to  accuse  him,  for  if  he  failed  or  even 
delayed  to  do  so,  he  was  himself  exposed  to  cen- 
sure (Basil,  ad  Amphiloc.  c.  71). 

ii.  Of  secret  sins. — Such  confession  was  at  no 
time  obligatory.  Sometimes,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  a  priest  who  had  been  consulted,  or 
moved  by  a  sudden  contrition  and  remorse,  some 
wonld  charge  themselves  with  a  secret  sin  before 
the  congregation.  Thus  (Iren.  c.  Haeres.  i.  9)  the 
virgins  seduced  hy  the  heretic  Marcus,  and  the 
wife  of  the  deacon  Asian  us  made  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  which  was  known  only 
to  themselves.  One  of  the  three  men  who  had 
calumniated  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb,  H.  E. 
vi.  9)  publicly  acknowledged  years  afterwards, 
when  his  two  associates  had  died  from  some 
painful  disoi'der,  that  his  charge  against  the 
bishop  had  been  false.  Some  of  the  priests  who 
had  joined  Novatian  (ibid.  vi.  43)  spontaneously 
charged  themselves  before  the  church  with 
heresy  and  other  crimes  ;  one  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  induced  to  consecrate  him  publicly  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  Cornelius,  in  deference 
to  the  intercession  of  the  people  who  witnessed 
the  confession,  admitted  him  to  lay  communion. 
But  public  confession  of  secret  sins  needed  at  a 
very  early  period  to  be  checked  and  regulated  ; 
and  the  people  were  admonished  to  consult  their 
priests  before  divulging  their  sins  to  the  church 
[PESlTKNTiAJiv].  Anything  which  would  create 
a  sc;indai  or  endanger  life  or  liberty  was  for- 
bidden to  be  revealed.  So  Basil  (ad  Amphiloc. 
c.  34)  would  not  permit  a  woman  who  had  pri- 
vately adri)itted  the  guilt  of  adultery  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  the  church  or  even  to  perform  ojjenly 
the  i>enance  generally  demanded  for  such  a  sin, 
le»t  she  Khould  be  murdered  by  her  husband. 
Similar  precautions  arc  laid  down  by  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  Caesarius  of  Aries  (Morin.  de 
Poenit.  ii.  13).  In  the  6th  century  the  practice 
arose  of  making  conffc«»ion  of  public  sins  to  the 
bishop,  of  private  to  the  priest. 

iij.  liefore  the  bishop  arul  his  presbytery. — Ter- 
toUiaD  (de  I'oenit.  c.  0)  says  it  is  part  of  exonio- 
logesis  for  the  penitent  "to  throw  himself  ujion 
the  ground  l»efore  the  presbytery,  and  to  fall  on 
his  knees  before  the  beloved  of  God."  Cyprian 
(</';  L'tf.sis,(:.  18)  praises  the  faith  of  those  who, 
Jwnng  without  any  oT«rt  act  meditated  idola- 


try, made  a  confession  "  apud  sacerdotes  Dei." 
Gregory  Nyssen  (Ep.  ad  Letoiuin,  in  IMarshall 
p.  195)  speaks  of  a  certain  evil  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  ancient  fathers,  from 
whence  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  no  person  who 
was  brought  before  the  clergy  to  be  examined  as 
to  his  life  and  conversation  was  at  all  examined 
upon  that  point.  Before  the  presbytery  con- 
fessions were  made  which  criminated  others  ;  and 
this  frequently  happened  ;  for  any  one  making  a 
public  confession  named  his  confederates,  unless 
by  so  doing  he  exposed  them  to  legal  penalties. 
No  ecclesiastical  censure,  however,  fell  on  any 
who  denied  a  crime  which  his  associate  had  ad- 
mitted :  on  the  principle  that  penitence  was  a 
privilege  not  a  punishment.  The  deacon  and 
virgin  whose  case  is  decided  by  St.  Cyprian  and 
his  presbytery  (Epis.  iv,  ad  Pompon.)  must  have 
had  an  information  laid  against  them  by  some 
associate,  for  their  guilt  had  been  secret.  This 
mode  of  confession  was  afiected  in  the  East  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Penitentiary ;  but  in  the 
West  so  long  as  public  penitence  for  secret  faults 
prevailed,  so  long  did  public  confession  to  bishops 
and  their  assistant  priests.  Probably  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  custom  introduced  into  the 
Benedictine  Rule  of  confession  to  the  abbot  sur- 
I'ouuded  by  his  monks. 

Private  Confession. — i.  General  account. — The 
testimony  of  the  fathers  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
early  fathers  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  hardly 
allude  to  private  confession  at  all ;  and  among  the 
writers  generally  of  the  first  500  years  those  who 
mention  it  do  so  with  some  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  public  discipline.  But  it  is  certain 
that  public  penitence  was  not  assigned  to  all 
sins  which  were  secretly  confessed,  but  only  to 
such  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  priest  required 
it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  offences  of  a 
trivial  nature  might  be  confided  to  a  priest,  or 
offences  of  such  a  character  as  would  scandalise 
the  church  were  they  openly  divulged ;  and 
until  this  spiritual  direction  had  been  given, 
the  offender  would  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
a  public  acknowledgment  would  be  expected  from 
him.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  absolution 
was  given  after  direction  of  this  sort,  or  until 
penitence  had  been  performed.  Such  at  least 
for  many  centuries  was  the  practice  in  the  Latin 
church  (see  Penitenck,  under  which  the  ques- 
tion of  absolution  will  be  discussed):  in  the 
Eastern  church  a  practice  arose  of  pronouncino- 
some  preliminary  absolution  immediately  after 
the  utterance  of  the  confession,  and  a  second 
absolution  when  the  penance  had  been  performed. 
The  evidence  of  this  practice  it^  to  bo  found  in 
the  early  Greek  Penitentials  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century;  but  Morinus  would  carry  back  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Penitentiary  at  the  end  of  the  4th.  To  resort 
to  a  spiritual  guide  for  comfort  and  counsel 
was  one  thing  ;  to  obtain  through  his  ministry 
by  confession  penance  and  absolution,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  communion  with  the  fiiithful 
was  another:  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  two 
were  combined,  jind  that  private  sacramental 
confession  had  any  existence  in  the  first  500 
years  of  the  Christian  church.  The  term  itself 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  documentH  of  the  fir.st 
eight  c«!iituri»'s  :  and  if  the  definition  of 'i'li«n):i8 
Aquinas  (>iwnmu,  pt.  iii.  (^u.  84-90^    in    to    li« 
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accepted  as  a  theological  definition  of  the  term, 
its  growth  must  be  assigned  to  a  much  later 
period.  There  existed  undoubtedly  from  a  very 
early  period  private  confession  followed  by  uo 
penitence,  but  also  by  no  absolution ;  there 
was  also  private  confession  followed  by  public 
penitence,  and  generally  by  subsequent  public 
confession,  to  which  the  private  was  a  prelimin- 
ary :  and  there  was  after  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  private  confession  followed  by  pri- 
vate penitence,  but  the  penance  was  always  ex- 
acted, and  ditVered  only  from  public  penance  in 
solemnity;  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  canons 
or  sacramentaries  or  penitentials  one  i)unishmeut 
for  private  penitence  and  another  for  public. 
The  sins  thus  privately  confessed  with  a  view  to 
penitence  were  those  only  of  a  grievous  character, 
sins  which  excluded  from  communion  or  jjublic 
prayer,  or  even  from  the  church  itself,  which 
required  a  long  and  painful  course  of  penance 
before  they  were  blotted  out,  and  into  which  if 
the  sinner  relapsed,  there  was,  certainly  in  the 
rigour  of  the  primitive  ages,  no  second  door  of 
reconciliation  open  to  him.  Sozomen  indeed, 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  says  in 
reference  to  penitence  that  there  is  pardon  for 
those  who  sin  again  and  again,  but  this  is  not 
the  language  of  antiquity.  There  was  but  one 
admission  to  solemn  penance.  Moreover,  sins  for 
which  penance  was  to  be  performed  were  de- 
scribed by  canons  and  in  canonical  epistles,  and 
sins  which  did  not  fall  within  these  canons  were 
neither  confessed  nor  made  subject  to  penance. 
Sins  of  frailty  incidental  to  mankind  were  to  be 
healed  by  daily  prayer  and  confession  to  God 
only.  So,  among  numerous  authorities  that  peni- 
tence, and  confession  as  a  part  of  penitence,  was 
not  exacted  for  venial  sins,  Augustine  (de  Symb. 
ad  Catech.  t.  vi.  p.  555,  ed.  Ant  v.),  "  those  whom 
you  see  in  a  state  of  penitence  have  been  guilty  of 
adultery  or  some  other  enormity,  for  which  they 
are  put  under  it :  if  their  sin  had  been  venial, 
daily  prayer  would  have  been  sulHcient  to  atone 
for  it."  The  Greek  Penitentials  of  the  end  of 
the  6th  century,  and  the  Latin  ones  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  give  no  hint  of  habitual  confession  of 
common  infirmities,  or  of  private  confession  being 
a  matter  of  indispensable  obligation,  still  less  of 
the  doctrine  that  one  may  daily  confess  and  be 
daily  and  j)lcnarily  absolved. 

ii.  la  the  Wcstcim  Church. — In  the  times  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian  public  discijiline  was  in  full 
vigour,  and  as  j)art  of  it  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  :  the  passages  which  have  already 
been  adduced  from  these  fathers  contain  nothing 
to  show  that  they  regarded  confession  in  any 
other  light  than  as  one  stage  of  the  act  of  peui- 
tenre. 

Ambrose  (de  Pocnit.  ii.  6)  speaks  of  confession, 
but  it  is  confession  to  God.  "If  thou  wilt  be 
justified  confess  thy  sins;  for  humble  confession 
looses  the  bonds  of  sin."  Another  passage, 
selected  by  Bellarmine  to  support  secret  confes- 
sion, relates  manifestly  to  the  course  of  disci- 
pline ;  for  having  jit  the  end  of  the  previous 
section  said  that  "  very  many,  out  of  fear  of 
future  punishment,  conscious  of  their  sins,  seek 
admission  to  penitence,  and  having  obtained  it 
are  tlrawn  back  by  the  shame  of  public  en- 
treaty," Ambrose  thus  proceeds  (i?>.  c.  10), 
"  Will  any  one  en<lure  that  thou  shouldest  be 
ashamed  to  ask  of  God,  who  art  not  ashamed  to  ask 


men  ?  that  thou  be  ashamed  to  supplicate  Rim 
f'njin  whom  thou  art  not  hid,  when  thou  art  not 
ashame<l  to  confess  thy  sins  to  man  iVom  whom 
thou  art  hid  ?"  Another  passage  (in  Luc.  x.  22, 
p.  5,  1787)  commenting  on  St.  Peter's  denial 
of  Christ  and  subsequent  repentance,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  a  custom  of  pri- 
vate confession  in  his  time.  "  Let  tears  w.ish 
away  tlie  guilt  which  one  is  ashamed  to  confess 
with  the  voice.  Tears  express  the  fault  without 
alarm  ;  tears  confess  the  sin  without  injuring 
bashfulness;  tears  obtain  the  pardon  they  ask 
not  for.  Peter  wept  most  bitterly,  that  with 
tears  he  might  wash  out  his  offence.  Do  thou 
also,  if  thou  wouldest  obtain  pardon,  wash  out  thy 
fault  with  tears." 

Augustine's  own  confessions  contain  no  hint 
that  he  either  practised  or  inculcated  private  con 
fession.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  men  that 
they  should  hear  my  confession,  as  if  they  could 
heal  all  my  infirmities"  (x.  3).  Bellarmine  quotes 
from  the  same  writer  (on  Fs.  66,  c.  7)—"  Be 
downcast  before  thou  hast  confessed ;  having 
confessed,  exult  ;  now  shalt  thou  be  healed. 
While  thou  confessedst  not,  thy  conscience  col- 
lected foul  matter;  the  imposthume  swelled, 
distressed  thee,  gave  thee  no  rest ;  the  physician 
foments  it  with  words,  sometimes  cuts  it,  em- 
ploys the  healing  knife,  rebuking  by  tribulation. 
Acknowledge  thou  the  hand  of  the  physician ; 
confess  ;  let  all  the  foul  matter  go  forth  in  con- 
fession ;  now  exult,  now  rejoice,  what  remains 
will  readily  be  healed."  But  Augustine  is 
commenting  on  the  text,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord 
all  the  whole  earth;"  and  confession  can  be  con- 
fession to  God  only,  as  surely  the  physician  who 
heals  by  tribulation  can  be  none  other  than  God. 
In  Scrm.  181  (fin.)  he  speaks  of  daily  prayer  as 
the  sponge  which  is  to  wipe  away  sins  of  infir- 
mity and  contrasts  them  with  death-bringing 
sins  for  which  alone  penitence  is  performed. 
Elsewhere  (deSyryih.  ad  Catech.  tom.  vi.  p.  555,  ed. 
Antv.)  he  again  speaks  of  the  "  three  methods  of 
remitting  sins  in  the  church,  in  baptism,  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  humility  of  the  greater 
penitence,"  and  he  limits  penance  and  conse- 
quently confession  to  sins  which  deserve  excom- 
munication. And  in  many  similar  passages  he 
is  a  witness  that  up  to  his  time  no  confession 
was  required  of  any  sins  but  such  as  subjected  a 
man  to  penitential  discipline. 

Leo  in  his  Kpistle  toTheodorus  gives  plain  testi- 
mony of  the  connection  of  confession  with  penance 
(A)).  91,  c.  2).  But  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Cami)ania  he  gives  some  directions  which  mark  if 
thev  ilo  not  make  an  era  in  confession  in  the  Latin 
church.  The  epistle  is  too  important  not  to  be 
quoted  at  length  (£)>.  80,  ad  K}nsc.  ('iir/i;vin.). 
"That  presum))tion, contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule, 
which  1  have  lately  learned  to  be  practised  hv 
home,  taking  unduly  upon  themselves.  1  direct 
should  by  all  means  be  removed,  and  th;it  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  each 
shoulti  not  be  publicly  rehearsed,  since  it  suffices 
that  the  guilt  of  the  conscience  be  laid  open  to 
the  j)riests  alone  in  secret  confiMsion.  For  al- 
though that  fulness  of  faith,  which  out  of  the 
fear  of  Got!  fears  not  to  take  shame  before  nun, 
seems  to  be  praiseworthy,  yet  because  the  sins 
of  all  are  not  of  such  sort,  that  they  who  ask  tc 
do  peuitence  fear  not  their  being  published,  let 
so  unalvisablc    a    custom    be    done    away,  le^t 
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many  be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penitence  ; 
either  being  ashamed,  or  fearing  that  actions  for 
which  they  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  should 
be  discovered  to  their  enemies.  For  that  con- 
fession suffices,  which  is  made  first  to  God,  then 
to  the  priest  also,  who  draweth  near  to  pray  for 
the  sins  of  the  penitents.  For  so  at  length  may 
more  be  stirred  up  to  penitence,  if  the  sins  con- 
fessed by  the  penitents  be  not  published  in  the 
ears  of  the  people."  In  the  early  ages  public 
confession  was  only  remitted  in  case  of  danger 
to  the  individual  or  scandal  to  the  church  :  by 
this  constitution  of  Leo  secret  confession  to  the 
priest  was  to  take  the  place  of  open  confession, 
and  the  priest's  intercession  of  the  intercession  of 
the  church.  The  door  thus  opened  for  escaping 
from  the  shame  of  public  confession  was  never 
afterwards  closed,  and  secret  confession  gradually 
became  the  rule  of  the  church. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
be  found  of  the  existence  of  public  confession  : 
and  even  after  private  confession  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  men  to  submit  to  public  discipline  (^Expos. 
in  1  Eeg.  t.  iii.  15,  p.  342).  "The  sign  of  a  true 
confession  is  not  in  the  confession  of  the  lips,  but 
in  the  humiliation  of  penitence The  con- 
fession of  sin  is  required  in  order  that  the  fruits 
of  penitence  may  follow Saul,  who  con- 
fesses and  is  not  willing  to  humble  and  afflict 
himself,  is  a  type  of  those  who  make  a  sterile 
confession  and  bear  no  fruit  of  penance." 

In  the  7th  century,  the  stern  rule  that  solemn 
confession  as  a  part  of  penitence  was  received 
only  once,  had  become  obsolete,  but  habitual  con- 
fession had  not  yet  taken  its  place.  The  first 
council  of  Chalons,  a.d.  650  (1  Cabil.  c.  8),  de- 
clares that  all  agree  that  confession  to  the  priest 
is  a  proof  of  penitence.  The  Penitential  of  Theo- 
dore (I.  xii.  7)  gives  a  rule  which  shows  that 
auricular  confession  was  not  yet  obligatory. 
"  Confession  if  needful  may  be  made  to  God  only." 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.]  Bede  (tom.  v.  L'xp. 
in  S.  Jac.  v.)  reverting  to  the  old  practice  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  confession  of  frailties  and 
of  heinous  sins.  "  We  ought  to  use  this  discretion, 
our  daily  light  sins  confess  to  one  another,  and 
hope  that  by  our  prayers  they  may  be  healed  ; 
but  the  pollution  of  the  greater  leprosy  let  us 
according  to  the  law  open  to  the  priest,  and  in 
the  manner  and  the  time  which  he  directs, 
purify  ourselves."  The  second  council  of  Cha- 
lons, A.D.  813  (2  Cone.  Cahil.  c.  32)  complains  that 
peo[)Ie  coming  to  confess  neglect  to  do  so  fully, 
and  orders  each  one  when  he  comes  to  examine 
himMilf  and  make  confession  of  the  eight  capital 
■ins  which  prevail  in  the  world — which  are  then 
enumerated — and  by  implication,  of  no  others. 
Ther>fiulph's  Cajiitulary  (c.  30)  draws  a  <listiiic- 
tion  between  confession  made  to  a  priest  and  that 
to  (ifKj  only,  and  (c.  .31)  inetitious  the  same  eight 
principal  sinx  as  the  council,  and  appoints  that 
everyone  learning  to  confesH  should  be  examined 
on  uhut  occa-sions  and  in  what  manner  he  liad 
been  guilty  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently  be 
•ubjctted  to  no  further  examination.  Chrodegand 
(c.  32)  ordern  "confession  to  be  made  at  ea<,)»  of 
the  three  fjwts  of  the  year,  *  et  qui  plus  {oamyM 
ineliux  facit;'  and  moukn  to  confe.sK  on  each  Sim- 
day  to  their  binhop  or  prior."  But  thi-re  is  no 
other  document  «howing  that  confession  iiad 
J9i  become  periodical.      That   Mcret  confe-suion 


was  not  yet  a  matter  of  obligation  is  clear 
from  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalons 
(2  Cone.  Cahil.  c.  33).  "  Some  say  they  ought 
to  confess  their  sins  to  God  only,  and  some 
think  they  are  to  be  confessed  unto  the  pi-Jests, 
both  of  which  not  without  great  fruit  are  prac- 
tised in  the  Holy  Church  ....  the  confession 
which  is  made  to  God  purgeth  sins,  that  made 
to  the  priests  teacheth  in  what  way  those  sins 
should  be  purged."  And  so  it  remained  an  open 
question  for  the  next  300  years,  for  Gratian 
{de  Poenit.  Dist.  i.  89)  summing  up  the  opinions 
of  different  doctors  on  necessity  of  confession 
leaves  it  still  undecided.  "  Upon  what  autho- 
rities or  upon  what  strength  of  reasons  both 
these  opinions  are  grounded,  I  have  briefly  de- 
clared ;  which  of  them  we  should  rather  cleave 
to  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  for  both 
have  for  their  favourei's  wise  and  religious  men." 
And  it  was  not  determined  till  the  famous  de- 
cree of  the  Lateran  council,  A.D.  1215  (4  Cone. 
Lateran.  c.  21)  ordering  all  of  each  sex  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  to  confess  at 
least  once  a  year  to  their  own  priest. 

iii.  In  the  Eastern  Church. — The  duty  of  con- 
sulting a  priest  when  the  conscience  is  burdened 
is  urged  more  strongly  by  the  Greek  than  by  the 
Latin  fathers ;  there  are  consequently  more  dis- 
tinct traces  of  secret  confession  to  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  church.  Or i gen 
has  one  passage  speaking  directly  of  confession, 
not  to  God  only  but  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church ;  the  purpose  of  the  confession  however 
is  not  to  obtain  absolution,  but  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  after  having  spoken  of  evil  thoughts 
which  should  be  revealed  in  order  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  by  Him  who  died  for  us,  he 
continues  {Horn.  17  in  Luc.  fin.),  "  if  we  do  this 
and  confess  our  sins  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those 
also  who  can  heal  our  wounds  and  sins,  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  by  Him,"  &c.  In  another 
passage,  which  is  even  more  explicit,  he  speaks 
of  the  care  required  in  choosing  a  discreet  and 
learned  minister  to  whom  to  open  the  grief,  and 
the  skill  and  tenderness  required  in  him  to  whom 
it  is  confided  (^Hom.  2  in  Fs.  37, 1. 11,  p.  088,  ed. 
Bened.). 

Athanasius  (Vit.  Ant.  Erem.  p.  75,  ed.  Augs.) 
narrates  an  injunction  of  Anthony  to  his  fellow- 
recluses,  that  they  should  write  down  their 
thoughts  and  actions  and  exhibit  the  record 
to  one  another,  which  probably  was  the  be- 
ginning of  habitual  confession  among  monastic 
orders,  where  there  are  many  grounds  for  sup- 
posing it  prevailed  long  before  it  became  the 
custom  of  the  church.  Basil  lays  it  down  even 
more  definitely  than  Origen,  that  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  resort  should  be  had  to  a  priest; 
and  in  his  time  such  a  priest  was  sjiecially 
appointed  in  each  diocese,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  such  private  confessions  and  decide 
whether  they  should  be  afterwards  openly 
acknowledged.  [Pknitkntiary.]  Thus  in  Basil, 
Iic(j.  hreiK  trad.  (Q.  229)  the  question  is  pro- 
posed, "  Whether  forbidden  actions  ought  to 
be  laid  open  to  all,  or  to  whom,  and  of  what 
«ort?"  And  the  answer  is,  that  as  with  bodily 
di.seane,  "  «o  al.so  the  discovery  of  sins  ouglit 
to  be  made  to  those  able  to  cui'c  them."  Again 
(Q.  288)  liasil  asks,  "  he  who  wishes  to  con- 
fess his  sins  ought  he  to  confess  them  to  all, 
or  to  any  chance  person,  or  to  whom  ?"  an<l  re- 
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plies,  "  it   is  necessjiry    to  coufess   to  those  en-  I 
truated  witii  the  oracles  of  God."     There  would  , 
have  been  no  necessity  for  regulations  like  these 
had  not  private  confession  been  in  fre<juent  prac-  , 
tice.     In  Serm.  Ascet.  (t.  ii.  p.  S'2'.i,  e<i,  Bened.) 
monks   are   directed,  by   a  rule  similar  to  that 
of  Anthony,   to  tell    to   the  common   body   any 
'•'■  thought    of  things    forbidden,    or    unsuitable 
words,  or  remissness  in  prayer,  or  lukewarmness 
in  psalmody,  or  desire  after  ordinary  life,"  that 
through  the  common  prayers  the  evil   may   be 
cured.     Like  instructions  are   found  in  the  7?e</. 
JUS.   tract.  (Q.  26)    "On    referring    everything, 
«ven  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  to  the  superior." 

Gregory  Nyssen  (£"/>.  od  Letoiwn,  in  Mar- 
shall, p.  100)  in  one  place  speaks  of  secret 
confession  which  is  to  be  followed  by  penance  : 
"  he  who  of  his  own  accoi'd  advances  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  sins,  as  by  his  voluntary  accusation 
of  himself  he  gives  a  specimen  of  the  change  that 
is  in  his  mind  towards  that  which  is  good,  will 
deserve  lighter  correction,"  alluding  to  the  well- 
established  rule  that  voluntary  confession  was 
allowed  to  mitigate  the  subsequent  penance : 
in  another  place  he  writes  as  if  he  com- 
mended the  custom  of  confessing  all  transgres- 
sion of  positive  law  whether  it  involved  penance 
or  not,  ''  if  he  who  has  transferred  to  himself  the 
property  of  another  by  secret  theft  shall  unfold 
his  oB'ence  to  the  priest  by  secret  confession,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  guilt  by  a  contrary 
disposition." 

The  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  Penitentiary 
made  undoubtedly  a  great  break  in  the  practice 
of  confession  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  ac- 
count is  given  in  Socrates  (^H.  E.  v.  19)  and 
Sozomen  {H.  E.  vii.  16).  [Penitentiary.] 
It  is  difTicult  to  believe  that  the  scandal  which 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Peniten- 
tiary had  not  some  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  immediately  afterwards  suc- 
(ieeded  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  He  both 
recommended  and  enforced  penitence,  but  any 
confession  which  had  not  immediate  reference  to 
discipline,  he  taught  should  be  made  to  God 
alone.  None  of  the  fathers  bear  equally  strong 
testimony  against  auricular  confession  {f/om.  5 
de  incomp.  Dei  nat.  p.  490).  "  1  do  not  bring 
you  upon  the  stage  before  your  fellow-servants, 
nor  do  I  comi>el  you  to  discover  your  sins  in  the 
presence  of  men,  but  to  unfold  your  conscience 
to  God,  to  show  Him  your  ail  and  malady,  and 
seek  relief  from  Him."  So  {Horn.  '20  in  Gen.  p. 
175).  "He  who  has  done  these  things  (grievous 
sins)  if  he  would  use  the  assistance  of  conscience 
for  his  need,  and  hasten  to  confess  his  sin.  and 
show  his  sore  to  the  physician  who  healeth  and 
reproacheth  not,  and  converse  with  Him  alone, 
none  knowing,  and  tell  all  exactly,  he  shall 
soon  amend  his  folly.  For  confession  of  sins  is 
the  effacing  of  offences."  For  numerous  other 
examples  compare  Daillc'  (iii,  14,  iv.  25),  Hooker 
(vi.  c.  iv.  16),  note  on  Tertull.  de  Pocnit.  in  Ox- 
ford Library  of  the  Fathers,  p.  4<)1. 

From  the  time  of  Chrysostom  to  the  time  of 
the  (ireek  Penitent ials  there  is  no  material 
evidence.  Joannes  Climacus  (cited  by  Daille') 
has  a  rule  which  j^oints  to  the  existence  of  con- 
fes.sion  in  the  exstern  monasteries  «tfthe  6th  cen- 
tury :  a  similar  notice  from  Themlorus  Studites, 
in  his  lite  of  Plato,  shows  that  the  practice  had 
a  greater  hold  on  the  monks  of  the  9th  century. 


It  appears  from  the  Penitentials  that  some 
form  of  absolution  was  given  in  the  east  im- 
mediately after  confession,  a  practice  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  for  many  centuries  later  in  the 
Latin  church.  Joannes  Jcjuuator  orders  that 
immediately  after  the  confession  is  over  and  the 
priest  has  said  the  seven  prayers  of  absolution. 
i.e.,  absolution  in  the  precatory  form,  he  is  to 
raise  the  penitent  from  the  ground  and  kiss  him, 
and  exhort  him  thus — "  behold  by  the  mercy  ol 
God  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  you 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  penitence,  and  made  a 
confession,  and  been  freed  from  all  your  former 
wicked  works,  do  not  therefore  corrupt  yourselt 
a  second  time,  &c.  &c.  ;"  after  this  the  }»enitence 
is  imposed.  In  the  contemporary  Penitential  ut 
Joannes  Monachus  the  form  of  absolution  directly 
after  confession  is  still  stronger.  "  iMay  Gud 
who  for  our  sake  became  man,  and  bore  the  sins 
of  all  the  world,  turn  to  your  good  all  these 
things  which  you,  my  brother,  have  confessed  to 
me,  His  unworthy  minister,  and  free  you  from 
them  all  in  this  world,  and  receive  you  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  bring  all  to  be  saved,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever."  But  this  absolution  did  not 
entitle  the  penitent  to  Holy  Communion,  nor  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  subsequent  penitence, 
which  often  continued  for  years  after  this,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  another  and  more  formal  and 
perfect  absolution  was  granted.  (Morin.  ile 
Poenit.  vi.  25.)  On  the  practice  of  confession 
among  the  sects  which  broke  away  from  the 
Orthodox  church,  see  Daniel  {Codex  Liturgicus, 
iv.  p.  590). 

iv.  Confession  before  receiving  Holy  Coirvnunion 
may  have  been  an  occasional  practice,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong  against  its  having  been 
a  general  one.  Socrates  {H.  E.  v.  19),  in  his 
account  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Penitentiary,  states  that  Nectarius  was  advised  to 
strike  his  name  from  the  roll  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,  and  allow  each  one  henceforwaixi  to 
communicate  as  his  own  conscience  should  direct ; 
a  notice  which  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  time  of 
Nectariu.s,  who  was  Chrysostora's  predecessor  at 
Constantinople,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
people  to  consult  with  the  Penitentiary  before 
presenting  themselves  to  receive  the  eucharist. 
But  the  passage  is  an  isolated  one  ;  it  is  supported 
by  no  other  authority  ;  and  whatever  value  it 
may  have,  it  is  a  two-e<lged  testimony,  for  if  it 
proves  that  the  custom  prevailed  at  that  time, 
it  also  proves  that  after  that  time  it  ceased. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  this  class  of  indirect 
evidence,  that  no  such  preparation  was  generally 
enforced.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  vi.  4.'i),  relates  that 
during  the  episcopate  oi  Cornelius  at  Kome, 
1050  widows  and  destitute  |>eople  receivetl  ahns 
from  the  church ;  the  Roman  church  must 
therefore  at  that  time  have  consisted  of  many 
thousands,  to  minister  to  whom  were  the  bishop 
himself  an<l  forty-six  presbyters;  and  when  the 
frequency  with  which  the  faithful  commuuicjited 
even  at  the  latter  half  of  the  3rd  century,  is 
borne  in  mind,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
physically  impossible  that  each  one  should  ntake 
an  individual  confession  before  communicating. 
Similar  evidence  is  furnished  from  the  ancient 
liturgies,  in  which  special  directions  are  given 
to  the  deacon  to  warn  to  depart  from  the  ciiurch 
the  catechumens,  penitents,  and  others  who  were 
not   allowed    to   communicate,   but   no   hint   is 
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given  that  those  who  had  failed  to  confess  were 
to  be  excluded.  Stronger  evidence  is  supplied  by 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  confession  among 
the  preparations  required  for  a  worthy  reception 
of  the  sacrament.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
1.  1,  p.  318,  Potter)  seems  to  imply  that  soine 
ministers  judged  who  were  or  were  not  worthy 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  413],  though  he  himself 
thought  the  individual  conscience  the  best  guide. 
Chrysostom  {Horn.  27  in  Gen.  p.  268,  ed.  Bened.) 
similarly  leaves  each  one  to  judge  of  his  fitness, 
'*  If  we  do  this  [reconcile  ourselves  with  the  bre- 
thren], we  shall  be  able  with  a  pure  conscience 
to  approach  His  holy  and  awful  table,  and  to  utter 
boldly  those  words  joined  to  our  prayers — the 
initiated  know  what  I  mean  ;  wherefore  I  leave 
to  everyone's  conscience  how,  fulfilling  that  com- 
mand, we  may  at  that  fearful  moment  utter 
these  things  with  boldness."  Augustine  also 
tells  his  hearei's  that  their  own  conscience,  and 
that  alone,  must  determine  their  fitness  (Serm. 
46  de  Verb.  Dom.)y  "  considering  your  several 
degrees,  and  adhering  to  what  you  have  professed, 
approach  ye  to  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  approach 
ye  to  the  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  whoso  proveth  him- 
self not  to  be  such,  let  him  not  approach."  The 
second  council  of  Chalons  (2  Cone.  Cabil.  c.  46), 
gives  detailed  directions  on  the  manner  and  order 
of  receiving,  but  no  word  about  confession — an 
omission  which  bears  so  much  the  more  strongly 
upon  the  question,  because  private  confession 
had  undoubtedly  begun  to  take  the  place  of 
penitential  confession  in  the  9th  century. 

V.  At  the  hour  of  death. — The  evidence  on 
this  head,  still  more  than  on  the  preceding,  is 
negative.  If  confession  immediately  before  death 
had  been  customary,  some  notice  of  it  would 
have  found  a  place  in  the  narratives  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  early 
church.  But  no  such  records  appear.  Cyprian 
in  three  of  his  epistles  {Ep.  18-20,  Oxf.  ed.), 
allows  the  confession  of  the  lapsed  to  be  received 
on  their  deathbed  preparatory  to  imposition  of 
hands ;  but  this  was  only  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  sudden  illness  overtaking  penitents  ;  it  was 
no  part  of  a  systematic  practice.  Athanasius  in 
his  account  of  the  death  of  Anthony  (in  Vit.  Ant. 
Eremit.  fin.),  has  no  allusion  to  a  previous  con- 
fession. Equally  silent  is  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  21),  on  the  death  of  Athana«ius  ;  and 
{Orat.  19),  on  the  death  of  his  own  father, 
Gregory  bishop  of  Nazianzum ;  and  (Orat.  20), 
in  the  eulogy  which  he  delivered  at  the  tomb  of 
Basil.  Gregory  Nyssen  {de  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumat.) 
has  no  account  of  the  deathbed  confession  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  :  nor  has  Ambrose  (de 
Ohit.  Theod.)  of  that  of  Theodosius.  Augustine 
{Confess,  ix.  10,  11),  record.s  the  last  hours  of  his 
mother,  but  he  records  no  last  confession ;  his 
own  last  hours  which  Possidiu.s  {dc  Vit.  Aug. 
c.  31)  has  described,  were  spent  in  penitence, 
but  the  only  confe.ssion  made  was  to  God,  *'  He  was 
wont  to  say  to  us  that  even  proved  Christians, 
wheth«?r  clergy  or  laity,  Hhould  not  depart  from 
life  without  a  full  and  fitting  penitence,  and  thi.s 
ht  (tarried  out  in  hi«  last  illness.  For  he  had  the 
IKiDJtential  pKalms  copied  out  and  arranged  against 
the  wall  in  sets  of  four,  and  read  tncm  as  he  lay 
in  \)*"i,  all  through  his  sicknesH,  and  freely  and 
bitterly  wept.  And  he  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  interrupted,  and  that  we  would  not  go  into 
hU  room  except  when  his  phyHicians  came,  or  he 


needed  food.  And  all  that  time  we  neither  read 
nor  spoke  to  him."  Bede,  narrating  {Eccl.  His. 
iv.  3),  the  death  of  bishop  Ceadde,  and  {ib.  iv.  23), 
the  abbess  Hilda,  and  {Cuth.  Vit.  c.  39)  Cuthbert; 
states  that  each  received  the  Holy  Communion 
at  the  last,  but  not  that  it  was  preceded  by  con- 
fession. Similar  is  Eginhard's  account  (  Vit.  Car. 
Mag.\  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (see 
Daille'  iv.  3,  where  the  evidence  is  drawn  out 
in  detail). 

vi.  Time  and  Manner. — ^The  time  of  public  con- 
fession was  originally  whenever  the  penitent  felt 
moved  to  acknowledge  his  sin  before  the  church  ; 
afterwards,  in  common  with  the  whole  course  of 
discipline,  the  time  was  restricted  to  certain 
seasons  [Penitence].  Priv^ate  confession  not 
being  part  of  the  recognized  order  of  the  church, 
had  necessarily  no  time  assigned  to  it.  The 
capitulary  of  Theodulph  (c.  36)  indeed  orders 
confessions  to  be  made  the  week  before  Lent, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  instance.  There  is 
an  example  of  a  confession  made  in  writing  by 
Potamius,  archbishop  of  Braga  to  the  10th 
council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  656,  charging  himself 
with  misdemeanours.  The  confession  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  for  the  council  having  no  suspicion 
of  his  guilt  could  not  at  first  believe  him ;  but  on 
his  reaffirming  the  fact,  he  was  deposed  and 
subjected  to  penitence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  ;  allowed,  however,  out  of  compassion  to  retain 
his  title,  his  successor  signing  himself  bishop  and 
metropolitan.  Robert,  bishop  of  the  Ceuomani 
(Le  Mans),  also  made  a  written  confession,  but 
the  council  to  which  it  was  made  absolved  him 
(Morin.  de  Poenit.  ii.  2  ;  v.  10). 

It  appears  from  the  Greek  Penitentials  that  con- 
fession was  made  sitting  ;  the  penitent  kneeling 
only  twice  while  making  his  confession,  at  the 
beginning,  when  the  priest  asked  the  Holy 
Spirit's  aid  to  move  the  man  to  disburden  his  soul 
completely,  and  at  the  end,  when  a  prayer  was 
offered  that  he  might  obtain  grace  to  perform  his 
sentence  conscientiously.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  was  the  great  length  to  which  the  form 
and  process  of  confessing  extended.  The  practice 
has  since  continued  in  the  Greek  church,  for  both 
priest  and  penitent  to  sit  (Martene  de  Rit.  1.  3  ; 
Daniel  Codex  Liturg.  iv.  p.  588).  The  Penitential 
of  Joannes  Jejunator  gives  the  following  instruc- 
tions on  the  order  and  manner  of  confessing ; 
*'  he  who  comes  to  confess  ought  to  make  three 
inclinations  of  the  body  as  he  approaches  the 
sacred  altar,  and  say  three  times  '  I  confess  to 
thee  0  Kather,  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
whatever  is  in  the  secret  places  of  my  heart.* 
And  after  he  has  said  this  he  should  raise  himself 
and  stand  erect ;  and  he  who  receives  his  con- 
fession should  question  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  which  he  who  confesses  should  also 
if  possible  present,  and  kiss  his  hand,  especially 
if  he  sees  the  penitent  to  be  depressed  by  the 
severity  of  his  sorrow  and  shame,  and  after  that 
ho  should  say  to  him  in  a  cheerful  and  gentle 
voice  "  .  .  .  .  and  then  follow  95  questions,  and 
the  priest  ordei's  the  penitent,  if  not  a  woman,  to 
uncover  his  head  even  though  he  wear  a  crown : 
he  then  prays  with  him  :  after  that  he  raises 
him  and  bids  him  recover  his  head,  and  sits  witii 
liiin,  and  asks  him  what  penance  he  c!in  bear. 
The  Penitential  of  Joannes  Monachus  directs 
that  the  priest  should  invite  the  penitent  into  u 
church  or  some  other  retired  spot,  with  a  cboer- 
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ful  countenance,  as  though  he  were  inviting  him 
to  some  magnificent  feast,  and  exhort  him  to 
make  a  confession  of  his  sins  to  him  :  the  i)riest 
should  then  recite  with  him  the  69th  Psalm,  and 
the  Trisagion,  and  bid  him  uncover  his  head,  and 
neither  should  sit  down  before  the  priest  has 
minutely  investigated  all  that  is  in  his  heart. 
The  penitent  should  afterwards  prostrate  himself 
on  the  earth  an<l  lie  there,  while  the  priest  j)rays 
for  him  :  the  jirieat  is  then  to  raise  him  and  kiss 
him,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his  neck  and  comfort 
him,  after  that  they  are  to  sit  together.  Alcuin, 
or  the  autlior  of  J)e  Divinis  ojficiis,  orders  the 
penitent  coming  to  confess  to  bow  humbly  to  the 
priest,  who  is  then  on  his  own  behalf  to  say 
'*  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  after- 
wards to  order  the  penitent  to  sit  opposite  to  him, 
and  speak  to  him  about  his  sins;  the  penitent  is 
then  to  rehearse  the  articles  of  his  faith,  and 
afterwards  kneel  and  raise  his  hands,  and  implore 
the  priest  to  intercede  with  God  for  all  the  sins 
which  have  been  omitted  m  the  confession;  he  is 
then  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground,  and  the 
priest  is  to  suffer  him  to  lie  there  awhile,  and 
afterwards  raise  him  and  impose  a  jjcnance  upon 
him :  afterwards  the  j)enitent  is  again  to  pros- 
trate himself,  and  ask  the  priest  to  pray  that  he 
may  have  grace  given  him  to  persevere  in 
performing  his  penance  ;  the  priest  then  offers  a 
prayer,  which  is  followed  by  six  others,  which 
are  found  in  all  the  Western  Penitentials  ;  the 
penitent  then  rises  from  the  ground  and  the 
priest  from  his  seat,  and  they  enter  the  church 
together,  and  there  conclude  the  penitential 
service.  Compare  Morinus  (de  Poenit.  iv. 
18-19). 

Literature. — Morinus  (de  Poenit.  lib.  ii.  et 
passim)  who  is  however  hampered  by  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  obligatory  confession,  and  contains  far 
fewer  details  on  this  than  on  the  other  stages  of 
discipline.  What  is  to  be  said  on  the  distinctively 
Roman  side  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in 
Bellarmine  (de  Poenit.  lib.  iii.) ;  and  on  the 
Protestant  side  in  Ussher  (Ansicer  to  a  Challenije, 
s.v.  Confession,  Lend.  1625).  The  subject  is 
more  thoroughly  treated  from  the  same  side  in 
Daille  (de  Auric.  Confess.  Genev,  1661),  a  very 
leai'ned  controversial  work,  and  the  source  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  Protestant  writings, 
which  deal  with  confession.  Also  Bingham  (-.4/j.'i7. 
xviii.  3),  Marshall  (Penitential  Disi  ipli)u;\  and 
a  long  note  on  i^onfession,  founded  on  Daille, 
appeuded  l)y  the  oditor  of  the  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers 
to  Tertulliau  (de  Poenit.).  [G.  M.] 

EXONARTHEX  CEfu.vc{p0T?O.  Monastic 
churches  sometimes  have  (besides  the  ordinary 
Nartiikx  at  the  west  end)  an  outer  narthex, 
where  the  monks  may  say  those  portions  of  their 
devotions  which  bear  the  character  of  penitence 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  inHux  of  the 
general  congregation.  Cedrenus  says  that  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  had 
four  narthocps,  but  other  authorities  attribute 
to  it  only  two  (Daniel,  Qxiex  Lit.  iv.  202).  [C] 

EXORCISM  (8^»fi*'(r»r,  i^opKiafihs,  iwop- 
KKT/xh^,  aipopKia/xhs  atljuratio,  inrcMtttiu)  is  the 
employment  of  ailjuratiou,  and  especially  the 
naming  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  view 
to  exptd  an  evil  spirit.  "  Kxorcismus  est  sermo 
iDcrepationis  contra  imnunidiim  s|>iritum  in  on- 
erguraeoitt  sivc  catechumeuis    fuctus,  per  t^uem 


ab  illis  diaboli  nequissima  virtus  et  inveterata 
malitia  vel  excursio  violenta  fugetur  "  (Isidore, 
De  Div.  Off.  ii.  20). 

1.  To  the  early  Christians  the  heathen  world 
presented  itself  as  under  the  dominion  of  evil 
spirits;  everywhere  they  recognized  the  need  of 
driving  these  spirits  from  their  ancient  seats, 
whether  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  in  the 
brute  creation,  or  in  inanimate  objects.  They  saw 
themselves  surrounded  by  squadrons  and  gross 
bands  of  daemonia,  supernatural  beings  who 
worked  for  evil  under  their  several  captains 
(Origen,  contra  Celsum,  bk.  vii,  p.  378,  Spencer; 
viii.  p.  399);  daemonia  were  the  great  officers 
of  the  evil  world,  and  might  well  have  fasces 
and  toga  j)raetexta  (Tertullian,  De  Ld<Aol.  18); 
the  gods  of  the  nations  were  daemonia  (i"6.  20 ; 
Orig.  c.  Cels.  p.  378,  quoting  Ps.  xcvi.  5) ;  dae- 
monia were  by  some  devilish  magic  compelled  to 
inhabit  the  statues  in  an  idol's  temple  (Minucius 
Feli.x,  Oct.  c.  27;  Tert.  u.  s.  7  and  15;  Orig. 
c.  Cels.  vii.  p.  374);  the  theatre  was  the  very 
special  dominion  of  evil  spirits  (Tertul.  de 
Sjyectac.  26).  Demons  ruled  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  lots,  the  oracles  ;  they  troubled  men's  minds, 
disturbed  their  rest,  crept  with  their  subtle  in- 
fluence into  botlies  and  caused  disease,  distorted 
limbs;  they  compelled  men  to  worship  them,  in 
order  that,  fed  with  the  savour  of  the  offerings, 
they  might  release  those  whom  they  had  bound 
(Minucius,  Oct.  c.  27).  And  the  members  of 
this  great  supernatural  army  were  driven 
from  their  seats  by  the  mere  word  of  a  simple 
Christian  naming  over  them  the  name  of  Christ 
(Acts  xii.  13;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  c.  8; 
Dial.  w.  Trypho,  c.  85  ;  Tertul.  -id  Scapxtiam, 
cc.  2  and  4,  Apol.  c.  23 ;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  iii.  p.  133) 
with  no  parade  of  incantations  or  magic  formulae, 
by  mere  prayers  and  adjurations  (SpKuataiv, 
Orig.  c.  Cels.  vii.  p.  334),  or  by  sentences  of 
Scripture  (»6.  p.  376);  and  that  not  only  from 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  but  from  haunted 
places  and  from  the  lower  animals ;  for  these  too 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  demons  (/.  c).  Fnim 
such  expressions  as  these  it  is  evident  that 
exorcism  was  practised  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  church. 

In  one  foi-m,  indeed,  exorcism  was  practised 
by  the  Lord  Himself  and  His  disciples,  namely, 
in  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  from  those  who 
were  in  a  special  sense  "possessed"  or  "de- 
moniac;" and  such  exorcism  was  continued  for 
>-(iint'  generations  in  the  church  [Di:moniac: 
Kx(M;cist].  But  we  are  at  present  concerned 
with  the  more  general  form  of  exorcism,  by 
which  the  inherent  evil  demon  was  to  be  ex- 
pelk'(l  from  some  creature  or  substance  not 
specially  "possessed,"  but  belonging  to  the  "evil 
world." 

2.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  full  of  the  conception  of  an  all-j»er- 
vading  army  of  evil  spirits  in  the  world  around 
(hem,  they  should  endeavour  to  free  from  thi« 
influence  those  whom  they  received  from  hea- 
thenitim  into  the  holy  ground  of  the  church. 
Hence,  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  we  find 
candidates  for  baptism  not  only  renouncing  for 
themselves  all  aliogiance  to  Satan  and  his  jwwers, 
but  having  pronounced  over  them  a  formula  of 
exorcism. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  the  us« 
of  exorcism  was  confiQcc'   to  the  case  of  those 
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wlio  entered  the  church  from  heathenism  ;  but 
ID  the  4th  century,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  clearly 
applied  to  all,  for  it  is  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  chui'ch  recognized 
the  presence  of  original  sin  even  in  infants. 
Thus  Optatus  (o-.  Dotuitist.  iv.  6,  p.  75)  insists  that 
no  one,  even  though  born  of  Christian  parents, 
can  be  destitute  of  a  foul  spirit,  which  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  man  before  he  comes  to  the 
font  of  salvation ;  this  is  the  work  of  exorcism, 
by  which  the  foul  spirit  is  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness.  And  pope  Celestinus  (^Ad  Episcop. 
Gall.  c.  12)  says  that  none  came  to  baptism, 
whether  infants  or  "juvenes,"  until  the  evil 
spirit  had  been  driven  out  of  them  by  the  ex- 
orcisms and  insufflations  of  the  clerics.  Compare 
Augustine,  Epist.  194,  ad  Sixtum,  §  46  ;  De  Sym- 
bolo  ad  Catechumenos,  i.  5  ;  Contra  Jtilianum,  i.  4. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (^Procatechesis.  c.  9,  p.  7  : 
Catech.  i.  c.  5,  p.  18)  begs  his  catechumens  to  be 
earnest  in  receiving  their  exorcisms  (eTrop/citr- 
uovs) ;  whether  the  v  had  been  insufflated  or 
exorcised  (k&j/  4p  ViV-qdris  Khu  kiropKiaOris),  he 
prays  that  they  U)ay  be  blessed.  And  again 
(c.  Ic5)  he  says,  "  \\  ^on  ye  have  entered  before 
the  hour  of  the  exoi  isms,  let  every  one  speak 
things  that  conduce  to  piety,"  as  if  the  exorcisms 
began  the  catechetic  office  on  each  occasion. 
These  instructions  are  evidently  *  for  all  the 
catechumens,  and  not  for  those  only  who  had 
come  over  from  heathenism.  And  Chrysostom 
(Catech.  I.  ad  Initian.  c.  2,  p.  227)  speaks  of 
the  catechumens,  after  instruction,  proceeding 
to  hear  the  words  of  those  who  exorcise  (rwv 
i^o()Kt^6vTut')'.  to  this  exorcism  they  went  bare- 
footed and  stripped  of  their  upper  garments. 
There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
body  of  those  whom  Chrysostom  catechised  were 
born  of  Christian  families. 

3.  Formulae  of  Exorcism. — Celsus,  who  wrote 
against  the  Christians  probably  in  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century,  says  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
possession  of  certain  presbyters  "  bai'baric  books 
containing  names  of  daemons  and  gibberish  (repa- 
T€taj)  "  (Orig.  c.  Celsum,  vi.  p.  302) ;  and  again 
the  same  opponent  says  that,  "  to  name  the  de- 
mons in  the  barbarous  tongue  ($ap^dp(os)  is 
efficacious ;  to  name  them  in  Greek  or  Latin  is 
useless  "  (ib.  viii.  p.  402).  Origen,  in  answer  to 
this,  alleges  that  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  Chris- 
tians in  their  prayers  use  the  name  of  God  in  the 
tongue  in  which  they  were  born ;  but  he  does 
not  deny  the  superior  efficacy  of  names  or  for- 
mulae in  one  language  over  those  in  another. 
On  the  contrary,  he  admits  (ib.  i.  p.  19)  the 
mystic  power  of  Hebrew  names,  and  declares 
that  Kgy[)tian,  Persian,  and  other  names  have  a 
peculiar  efficacy  over  certain  demons ;  and  else- 
where (fn  Matt.  ser.  110,  p.  232,  ed.  Wirceb.) 
complains  that  those  who  practised  exorcisms 
(adjurationibus)  used  improper  books,  as,  for 
instance,  books  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
From  all  this  it  seems  clear  that  formulae  of 
exorcism  which  to  a  Roman  seemed  "barbaric" 
were  in  use  in  the  2nd  century.  That  written 
forms  of  exorcism  w«;re  used  in  the  4th  is  clear 
from  the  7tli  of  the  Statuta  AntX'iwi  \_Coru:. 
Carlh.  IV.\  which  orders  the  bishop  to  deliver 
to  an  KxoiujisT  on  ordination  a  book  containing 
such  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  exoicism,  we  find 
ancient  authorities  the  following  particularit. 


\Vo  have  already  seen  that  to  name  the  name 
of  ChribL  was  regarded  as  being  of  the  utmost 
efficacy  for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  85 ;  compare 
c.  30)  which  says  that  every  spirit  ('5aiix6viov) 
is  conquered  and  subjected  on  being  adjured  "  by 
the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God  and  fu'st-born  of 
every  creature.  Who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  and 
became  Man  capable  of  suffering  (■naQfirov'),  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  by  your  [the 
Jewish]  people,  and  died,  and  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,"  renders  it 
probable  that  a  recitation  of  the  redeeming  acts 
of  the  Lord  accompanied  the  naming  of  his  name. 
And  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
words  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  i.  p.  7),  who  says  that 
demons  were  expelled  by  the  name  of  Jesus, 
"  together  with  the  recitation  of  the  acts  related 
of  Him  "  (yU€TO  T^s  07ra77eA.ias  ruv  irepl  avrhv 
IcTTopiiov).    See  Probst,  p.  49. 

The  words  of  Tertullian  again  (Apol.  23),  that 
the  power  of  Christians  over  evil  spirits  derives 
its  force  from  naming  Christ,  "and  from  the 
making  mention  of  those  punishments  which 
await  them  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
judge,"  make  it  probable  that  the  awful  punish- 
ment which  was  to  overtake  the  evil  ones  was 
spoken  of  in  the  formula  of  exorcism.  So  Ter- 
tullian :  "  representatione  ignis  illius"  (Apol.  23). 
And  if  in  another  passage — "  Satanas  .  .  .  quem 
nos  dicimus  malitiae  angelum  "...  (De  Testim. 
Animae,  c.  3) — we  are  to  take  "  dicimus  "  in  a 
i-itual  sense,  it  would  appear  that  the  exorcists 
of  Tertullian's  time  cursed  and  reviled  Satan. 

That  prayer  was  added  to  the  exorcism  proper 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Minucius  Felix 
(Octav.  c.  27,  §5). 

The  actions  which  formed  part  of  the  rite  of 
exorcism  were  touching  and  breathing  on  the 
afflicted,  and  signing  them  with  the  cross. 

As  to  the  first,  Tertullian  tells  us  (Apol.  23), 
that  the  evil  spirits  depart  unwillingly  from  the 
bodies  of  men  at  the  touch  and  on-breathing  of 
Christians  (de  contactu  deque  afflatu  nostro). 
\'incentius  of  Thibari  (Sententiae  Episcoporum, 
No.  37,  in  Cy]u-ian's  Works),  contending  that 
heretics  require  baptism  at  least  as  much  as 
heathens,  distinctly  refers  to  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  exorcism,  quoting  (incorrectly)  Mark 
xvi.  17,  18.  So  Origen  (on  Jo  hua,  Horn.  24,  c.  1) 
speaks  of  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  exor- 
cists which  evil  spirits  could  not  resist.  Simi- 
larly the  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  (Can.  19, 
§  6,  and  Can.  29,  quoted  by  Probst,  p.  50).  The 
same  canon  enjoins  the  exorcist,  after  the  adju- 
rations, to  "sign"  (no  doubt  with  the  cross)  the 
breast,  forehead,  ears,  and  mouth.  And  at  an 
even  earlier  date,  when  Justin  (Dial.  c.  131) 
speaks  of  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  and  then  immediately  after  of 
the  power  of  Christ  crucified  over  evil  spirits,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  alludes  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  So  when  we  read  (Origen 
on  Exodus,  Horn.  6,  §8)  how  the  demons  treinhle 
before  the  cross  which  they  see  on  Christians, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  exorcism.  Lactantius  (Div. 
fust.  iv.  27)  distinctly  mentions  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (signum  passiouis)  for  the 
expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  Th*;  first  council  of 
Constantinople  (c.  7)  describes  the  course  of 
proceeding  with  those   heretics  who  were  to  bo 
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received    as    noD-Christiaus    (ij  'EAXtjkoj)   as 

follows:  "the  first  day  we  make  them  Christians; 
the  second,  catechumens;  then  the  third  we 
exorcise  them,  after  breathing  thrice  upon  the 
face  and  ears,  and  so  we  catechise  them,  and 
cause  them  to  stay  in  the  church  and  hear  the 
Scriptures;  and  then  we  baptize  them." 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church. 
"  Shameless  is  he,"  says  P.seudo-Cyprian  {l)e 
Sjjectac.  c.  4),  ''  who  exorcises  in  a  church  de- 
mons whose  delights  he  favours  in  a  theatre." 
During  the  exorcism  the  patient  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground  (Origen  on  Matt,  Hum.  13,  §  7). 

Most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  form  of 
exoicism  which  we  have  traced  in  ancient  times 
are  found  in  existing  rituals.  For  instance,  in 
the  ancient  Roman  form  of  receiving  a  heathen 
a.s  a  catechumen  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  i.  171), 
after  the  admonition  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  priest  "exsuttlat 
ab  eo  saevam  maligni  spiritus  potestatem  dicens  — 
*  Exi,  immunde  spiritus,  et  da  locum  Spiritui 
Sancto  Paraclito.' "  Then  he  signs  him  with 
the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  breast.  At  the 
seventh  scrutiny  [Scrutinium],  which  took 
place  on  Kaster  Eve,  after  the  recitation  of  the 
Creed  by  the  candidates  for  baptism,  the  priest 
lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each  severally, 
saying — "  Nee  te  lateat,  Satanas,  imminere  tibi 
tormeuta,  imminere  tibi  diem  judicii,  diem  sup- 


plicii,  diem  qui  venturus  est  velut  clibanus 
ardens,  in  quo  tibi  atque  universis  angelis  tuis 
aeternus  veniet  interitus.  Proinde,  damnate,  da 
honorem  Deo  vivo  et  vero :  da  honorem  Jesu 
Christo  filio  ejus  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  in  cujus  no- 
mine atque  virtute  praecipio  tibi  ut  exeas  et 
recedas  ab  hoc  famulo  Dei,  quem  hodie  Dominus 
Deus  noster  Jesus  Christus  ad  suam  sanctam 
gratiam  et  benedictionem  fontemque  baptismatis 
vocare  dignatus  est,  ut  fiat  ejus  templura  per 
aquam  regenerationis  in  remissionem  omnium 
peccatorum :  in  nomine  Dommi  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  qui  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mor- 
tuos  et  saeculum  per  ignem  "  (Daniel,  u.s.  177). 
Then  follows  the  epheta  [Ears,  tol'CHinq  of], 
and  the  anointing  on  the  breast  and  between  the 
shoulders  with  holy  oil. 

In  the  Vetus  Missale  Gallicanum,  published  by 
Thomasius  and  reprinted  by  Mabillon  (Lit.  Gall. 
bk.  iii.  p.  338)  the  essential  part  of  the  form  of 
exorcism  is  as  follows :  *'  Aggredior  te,  immun- 
dissime  damnate  spiritus  .  .  .  Te,  invocato  Do- 
mini nostri  Jesu  Christi  nomine,  .  .  .  adjuramm 
per  ejusdem  majestatem  adque  virtutem,  pas- 
sionem  ac  resurrectionem,  adventum  adque  judi- 
cium ;  ut  in  quacumque  parte  membrorum 
latitas  propria  to  confessione  manifestes,  exagi- 
tatusque  spiritalibus  flagris  invisibilibusque 
tormentis  vas  quod  occupasse  aestimas  fugias 
expiatumque    post    habitationem  tuam   Domino 


derelinquas  .  .  .  Abscede,  abscede  quocnnque  es, 
et  corpora  Deo  dicata  ne  repetas.  Interdicta  sint 
tibi  ista  in  p«'rpetuo.  Jn  nomine  Patris  et  Filii 
ot  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  in  gloria  dominicae  jins- 
sionis,  cujus  cruore  salvantur,  cujus  adventum 
expectant,  judicium  confitentur.    Per  Dominum." 

The  (ielasian  Snrranientari/  (i.  3.")),  in  the 
Exorcisiui  sujht'  /sVcciov,'  gives  the  following 
form.  The  acolytes,  laying  their  hands  on  the 
can'iidate,  after  praying  Gt>d  to  send  forth  His 
angel  to  keeji  them,  proceeds  :  "  Ergo,  maledicte 
diabole,  reccgnosce  sententiam  tuam,  et  da 
honorem  Deo  vivo  et  vero,  et  .  .  .  Jesu  Christo 
Filio  t'jus  et  Spiritui  Sancto;  et  recede  ab  his 
famulis  Dei ;  quia  istos  sibi  Deus  .  .  .  vocare  dig- 
natus est  :  per  hoc  signu»n  snnctao  crucis,  t'ron- 
tibus  eorum  quod  nos  damns,  tu,  nialedicte 
diabole,  nunquam  audeas  vicdare.  .  .  .  Audi, 
maledicte  Satanas,  adjuratus  p»>r  nomen  aeterni 
Dei  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Filii  Dei,  cum  tua  victus 
iuvidia,  tremens  gemenscjue  discede." 

An<l  again,  the  foul  spirit  is  adjured  to 
depart,  in  the  ca^  of  the  males,  ia  the  name  of 

•  i.  e.  the  accepted  candidntrs  for  baptism. 


Him  who  walked  the  water  and  stretched  out  His 
right  hand  to  Peter;  in  the  case  of  the  females, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  sight  to  him  that 
was  born  blind,  and  raised  Lazarus  from  his  four 
days'  death. 

The  form  given  from  the  Roman  ritual  by 
Probst  (j>.  53)  presents  a  remarkable  parallelism 
with  the  passage  of  Tertullian  (Apol.c.  23)  be- 
fore referred  to. 

Greek  forms  similar  in  character  to  those 
given  above  may  be  seen  in  Daniel's  Codex 
Litur,,.  iv.  493  f 

4.  Rcjirt' sent  niton  of  Krorcism. — Paciaudi  (De 
Christian  >nitn  Balru^s,  pp.  136  ff.,  143  iX.)  describes 
AD  urn  or  water-vessel  found  nearPisaura,  which 
he  btdieves  to  l>e  not  of  later  date  than  the  7th 
centurv.  One  of  the  ba.s-reliefs  on  this  vessel 
(see  womicut)  evi<lently  represents  an  exorci-^m. 
The  contortions  of  the  person  on  the  ground 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  an  exorcism  of  one 
posse5se<i.  Now,  if  the  vessel  was  a  font  for 
holding  the  ba|)tismal  water,  it  would  .seem  more 
appropriate  to  represent  uj>on  it  the  ordinary 
pre-baptismal  exorcism.  It  seems  therefore 
more  probable    that    it    was    intended    for  th» 
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Atrium  of  a  church,  where  it  might  be  used  to 
contain  HoLV  Watf.r. 

5.  Besides  human  beings,  various  inanimate 
objects  were  exorcised.  Of  these  we  may  men- 
tion especially  water  [Baptism,  §§  30,  42  :  Font, 
Benediction  of  :  Holy-  WathIr],  salt  for  use 
in  sacred  offices  [Salt,  Benediction  of],  and 
oil  for  various  uses  [Chrism  :  Oil,  Holy], 

(Jklartene,  De  Ritihus  Antiquis  ;  Probst,  Sakra- 
viente  und  Sakramentalien,  Tubingen,  1872  ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  Kirchenyeschichte  der  Drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderte,  c.  6.)  [C.] 

EXORCISTS.  Exorcists  are  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xix.  13),  and 
then  without  any  reference  to  the  power  given 
to  Christians  to  cast  out  devils.  [See  DiCT.  of 
Bible.]  In  the  early  days  of  the  church,  it 
appears  to  have  been  considered  that  the  power 
of  exorcising  evil  spirits  was  a  special  gift  of 
God  to  certain  persons,  who  are  therefore  called 
exorcists.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(viii.  c.  26),  it  is  said  that  an  exorcist  is  not 
ordained,  because  the  power  of  exorcising  is  a 
free  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
and  that  whoever  has  received  this  gift  will  be 
made  manifest  in  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  added 
that  if  expedient  an  exorcist  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  Exorcists  are  not 
named  among  those  who  received  ecclesiastical 
stipends,  nor  are  they  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  though  probably  their  office  is  alluded  to 
in  the  direction  that  a  Gentile  convert  who  has 
an  evil  spii'it  may  not  be  received  into  the 
church  till  he  has  been  purified  (/ca^opitrfleJs, 
Can.  70).  Thomassin  (  Vet.  et  2\ov.  JEccl.  Discip. 
i.  2,  c.  30,  §  1,  8),  thinks  that  exorcists  were 
either  priests  or  deacons.  So  Eusebius  makes 
mention  of  one  Romanus,  as  deacon  and  exorcist 
in  the  church  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (Z>e 
Martyr.  Palest,  c.  2). 

Tertullian  speaks  as  if  all  Christians  were 
exorcists,  driving  away  evil  spirits  by  the 
exorcisms  of  their  prayers.  Thus  {De.  Idol.  c.  11), 
he  forbids  Christians  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  things  used  for  the  purposes  of 
idolatry,  asking  with  what  consistency  they 
could  exorcise  their  own  inmates,  to  whom 
they  had  offered  their  houses  as  a  shrine 
(cellariam) ;  and  in  another  place  (Z>e  Cor.  Mil. 
c.  11),  uses  as  an  argument  against  Christians 
entering  the  military  service,  that  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  guard  the  heathen  temples,  so  as 
to  defend  those  by  night  whom  by  their  exor- 
cisms they  had  put  to  flight  during  the  day. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  later  times  they  were 
reckone'I  among  the  minor  orders  of  clergy. 
Cyprian  (£//.  G9,  Mag.  Vil.),  s|>eak8  of  exorcists 
aa  casting  out  devils  by  man's  word  and  God's 
power,  and  in  his  epistle  to  Firmilian  {Ep.  75), 
Mys  that  one  of  the  exorcists,  inspired  by  the 
grace  of  Gfxl,  cast  out  a  certain  evil  spirit  who 
had  mafie  pretensions  to  sanctity.  Cornelius  in 
bis  epLstU  (Euseb.  //.  K.  i,  c.  43)  names  forty- 
two  exorcists  among  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  home.  EpiphauiuH  (^A'xjxjs.  Fid.  c.  21),  inen- 
tioas  them  among  the  clergy,  ranking  them 
with  the  hermeneutae,  inmiediately  after  the 
1eacone,»e«.    I'aulinun  of  Noja  (iJe  -S.  Felv:.  Natal. 

trm.  4),  s|K;akH  of  St.  Felix  as  having  bucn 
I  romote*!  from  the  order  of  lectors  to  the  ollice 
■'I    eiorcist.     The   council  of  Laodicea  (c.   24), 
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mentions  them  among  the  minor  clergy,  placing 
them  between  the  singers  and  the  doorkeepers, 
and,  in  another  canon  (c.  2C),  forbids  any  to 
exorcise  either  in  church  or  in  private  houses, 
who  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  office  by  the 
bishops.  The  council  of  Antioch  (c.  10),  places 
them  after  the  subdeacons,  among  the  clergv 
who  might  be  appointed  by  the  chorepiscopi. 
The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  7),  provides  an 
office  for  the  ordination  of  an  exorcist.  He  was 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a  book, 
in  which  were  written  forms  of  exorcism,  with 
the  bidding,  "  Take  and  commit  to  memory,  and 
receive  power  to  lay  hands  on  energumens 
whether  baptized  or  catechumens."  The  same 
council  also  provided  that  exorcists  might  lay 
hands  on  an  energumen  at  any  time  (c.  90),  and 
(c,  92)  gave  it  into  their  charge  to  provide  the 
energumens  with  their  daily  food  while  remaining 
in  the  church.     [Demoniacs.] 

The  names  of  four  exorcists,  designating  them- 
selves by  no  other  titles,  are  found  among  the 
signataries  of  the  first  council  of  Aries  (Routh's 
Belliq.  Sac.  iv.  p.  312). 

There  seems  little  reason  for  connecting  the 
exorcists  with  the  form  of  exorcism  that  was 
used  in  the  case  of  all  catechumens.  Their  work, 
as  expressly  allotted  to  them  by  the  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  7),  lay  among  all  energumens, 
whether  baptized  or  not.  [P.  0.] 

EXPECTATION  WEEK  {Hehdomada  Ex- 
pectationis),  the  week  preceding  Whitsunday, 
because  in  that  week  the  apostles  waited  for  the 
Comforter  from  on  high,  which  the  Lord  had 
promised  at  His  Ascension.  (Ducange,  s.  v.  Jleb- 
domida.)  [C.] 

EXPEDITUS,  martyr  in  Armenia  with  five 
others ;  commemorated  April  19  (^Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXPOSING  OF  INFANTS  [compare 
Foundlings].  The  frequency  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  infants  among  the  an^jient  heathens  is 
a  fact  to  which  both  the  mythology  and  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  bear  frequent 
witness.  Among  the  early  Christian  writers 
we  find  exposition,  together  with  actual  in- 
fanticide, constantly  cast  in  the  teeth  of  their 
Pagan  opponents.  "  I  see  you,"  writes  Minucius 
Felix,  "  now  casting  forth  the  sons  whom  ye 
have  begotten  to  the  wild  beasts  and  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air"  {Octavius,  c.  30,  §  2;  31, 
§  4).  Lactantius  (bk.  vi.  c.  20)  inveighs  against 
the  false  pity  of  those  who  expose  infants. 
Justin,  Tertullian,  Augustine  and  others  might 
be  quoted  to  much  the  same  effect. 

A  law  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  has  been 
retained  in  Justinian's  Code  (bk.  viii.  t.  Hi.,  1.  i. ; 
A.D.  225),  allowed  the  recovering  of  an  infant 
exposed  against  the  will  or  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  owner  or  person  entitled  to  the 
services  of  its  mother,  whether  slave  or  adscri/)- 
titvi,  but  only  on  condition  of  repaying  the  fair 
cost  of  its  maintenance  and  training  to  a  trade, 
unless  theft  could  be  established — an  enactment 
obviously  framed  only  to  secure  the  rights  of 
slave-owners,  and  not  inspired  by  any  considera- 
tion of  humanity  for  the  infants  themselves. 
There  is  xomething  of  a  higher  spirit  in  a  law  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximin,  A.D.  295  ((-'odi;,  bk.  v., 
t.  iv.,  1.  1(>),  enacting  that  where  a  female  infant 
hud  been  ca*t  forth  by  her  father  and  brought 
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ijp  by  another  person,  who  sought  to  many  her 
to  liis  own  son,  the  father  was  bound  to  consent 
to  tlie  marriage,  or  in  case  of  refusal  (if  we  con- 
strue tlie  text  aright),  to  pay  for  his  daughter's 
maintenance.  Constantine  (a.d.  '^'M),  by  a  law 
contained  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii., 
1.  I),  but  not  reproduced  by  Ju.>,tinian,  enacted 
that  whoever  took  up  an  infant  cast  forth  from 
its  house  by  the  will  of  a  father  or  master,  and 
nourished  it  till  it  became  strong,  might  retain 
it  in  whatever  condition  he  pleased,  either  as  a 
child  or  as  a  slave,  without  any  fear  of  recovery 
by  those  who  have  voluntarily  cast  out  their 
new-born  slaves  or  children.  The  growth  of 
Christian  humanity  is  shown  in  a  constitution  of 
Valentiiiian,  Valens  and  Gratian,  adopted  by 
Justinian  (Code,  bk.  viii.,  t.  lii.,  1.  2 ;  A.D.  374), 
which  absolutely  forbade  masters  or  patrons  to 
recover  infants  exposed  by  themselves,  if  charit- 
ably saved  by  otliers,  and  laid  down  as  a  duty 
that  every  one  must  nourish  his  own  offspring. 
A  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code  (a.d.  412),  repeated  the 
prohibition,  observing  that  "none  can  call  one 
his  own  whom  he  contemned  while  perishing," 
but  required  a  bishop's  signature  by  way  of 
attestation  of  the  facts  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii.,  1.  2). 

The  law  last  referred  to  may  seem  in  some 
degree  to  explain  a  canon  of  the  council  or  synod 
of  Vaison,  a.d.  442.  There  is  a  universal  com- 
plaint, it  says,  on  the  subject  of  the  exposition 
of  infants,  who  are  cast  forth  not  to  the  mercy 
of  others,  but  to  the  dogs,  whilst  the  fear  of 
lawsuits  deters  others  from  saving  them.  This 
therefore  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  princes  the  church  be  taken  to 
witness;  from  the  altar  on  the  Lord's  day  the 
minister  is  to  announce  that  the  church  knows 
an  exposed  infant  to  have  been  taken  up,  in 
order  that  within  ten  days  any  person  may 
acknowledge  and  receive  it  back  ;  and  any  who 
after  the  ten  days  may  bring  any  claim  or  ac- 
cusation is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  church  as  a 
manslayer  (cc.  9,  10).  A  canon  almost  to  the 
same  effect,  but  in  clearer  language,  was  enacted 
by  the  slightly  later  2nd  council  of  Aries,  A.D. 
452,  indicating  that  which  serves  to  explain 
both  the  law  of  Honorius  and  the  two  canons 
just  referred  to,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
expose  infants  "before  the  church"  (c.  51). 
The  council  of  Agde,  in  506,  simply  confirmed 
former  enactments. 

In  the  East,  the  full  claims  of  Christian 
humanity  were  at  last  admitted  by  Justinian, 
as  towards  foundlings  themselves,  though  with- 
out sullicient  consideration  for  parental  duties. 
He  pot  only  absolutely  forbade  the  re-vindica- 
tion of  exposed  infants  under  any  circumstances, 
but  alsfi  the  treating  of  them,  by  those  who 
have  taken  charge  of  them,  either  as  slaves, 
freednu'U,  coloni  or  adscrijititii,  declaring  such 
children  to  be  ab.solutely  free  (Co<le,  bk.  viii., 
t.  lii.,  1.  3;  A.D.  5J9;  see  also  bk.  i.,  t.  iv., 
1.  24;  A.D,  530).  This  applied  to  infants  cist 
away  either  in  churches,  streets  or  any  other 
place,  even  though  a  plaintiff  should  give  some 
evidence  of  a  right  of  ownership  over  thorn  (bk. 
viii.,  t.  lii.,  1.  4).  The  l.')3rd  Novel,  however, 
shows  that  it  was  still  the  practice  in  certain 
districts  ( Thessalonici  is  specified)  to  expo.se 
new-born  infants  in  the  churches,  and  after  thev 
had  been  brought  up  to  reclaim  them  as  slaves ; 


and  it  again  expressly  ■'nacts  the  freedom  of 
exposed  infants. 

The  Wisigothic  law  contains  some  rather  re- 
markable provisions  as  to  the  exposition  of 
infants  (bk.  iv.,  t.  iv.,  cc.  1,  2).  Where  a  person 
has  out  of  compa.ssion  taken  up  a  foundling  of 
either  sex,  wherever  exj>osed,  and  when  it  is 
nourished  uj)  the  parents  acknowledge  it,  if  it 
be  the  child  of  a  free  person,  let  them  either 
give  bacba  slave  in  its  place  or  pay  the  price  of 
one  ;  otherwise,  let  the  foundling  be  redeemed 
by  the  judge  of  the  territory  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  parents,  and  let  these  be  subject  to 
perpetual  exile.  If  they  have  not  wherewithal 
to  pay,  let  him  serve  for  the  infant  who  cast  it 
forth,  and  let  the  latter  remain  in  freedom, 
whom  the  pity  of  strangers  has  preserved.  If 
indeed  slaves  of  either  sex  have  cast  forth  an 
infant  in  fraud  of  its  masters,  when  he  has  been 
nourished  up,  let  the  nourisher  receive  one-thinl 
of  its  value,  the  master  swearing  to  or  proving 
his  ignorance  of  the  exposing.  But  if  he  knew 
of  it,  let  the  foundling  remain  in  the  power  of 
him  who  nourished  it. 

In  a  collection  of  Irish  canons,  ascribed  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  is  one  "on  infants  cast 
forth  in  the  church,''  which  enacts,  in  very 
uncouth  and  obscure  Latin,  that  such  an  infant 
shall  be  a  slave  to  the  church  unless  sent  away ; 
azd  that  seven  years*  penance  is  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  cast  infants  forth  (bk,  xli.,  c.  22). 

A  capitulary  of  uncertain  date  (supposed 
about  744)  enacts,  in  accordance  with  the  canon 
of  the  synod  of  Vaison  betbre  referred  to,  that 
if  an  infant  exposed  before  the  church  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  compassion  of  any  one,  such 
pei'son  shall  allix — probably  on  the  church  door 
— a  letter  of  notice  (contestationis  ponat  .  . 
epistolam).  If  the  infant  be  not  acknowledged 
within  ten  days,  let  the  person  who  has  taken  it 
up  securely  retain  it  (c.  1). 

The  "  Lex  Romana,"  supposed  to  represent  the 
law  of  the  Roman  population  of  Italy  in  Lom- 
bard times,  contains  a  less  liberal  provision  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  the  earlier  imperial 
law.  If  a  new-born  infant  has  been  cast  out  by 
its  parents  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  pre- 
cincts (i>latea),  and  any  one  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  father  or  mother  and  of  the  master  has 
taken  it  up  an<l  nourished  it  by  his  labour,  it 
shall  remain  in  his  power  who  took  it  up.  And 
if  a  person  knew  not  its  father  or  mother  or 
master,  and  wished  nevertheless  to  take  it  up, 
let  him  present  the  infant  before  the  bishop 
(pontificem)  or  the  clerics  who  serve  that 
church,  and  receive  from  the  hand  of  that 
bishop  and  those  clerks  an  epi^toUi  coUertioniSy 
and  thenceforth,  let  him  have  power  either  to 
give  such  infant  liberty,  or  to  retain  it  in  per- 
petual slavery  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii,),  [J.  M.  L.] 

EXPULSION   FROM  A  MONASTERY. 

So  soon  as  there  began  to  be  any  sort  of  disci- 
pline among  the  a.scetirs  who  dwelt  together  in 
a  community,  expulsion  inevitably  became  :• 
nece.ssarv  part  of  it.  In  the  so-calletl  "  Rule  o* 
Paihomius,"  expulsion  (or  a  flogging)  was  the 
jienalty  for  insubordination,  licentiousness,  tjuar- 
relling,  covetousness,  gluttony  (cf  Ca.ss,  Inft.  iv. 
Ifi).  Menard,  however,  think»<  that  this  waj 
only  expulsion  for  a  stated  time  (Bened.  .Vniau. 
Cuncord.  Regg.  xxxi.  5).    By  the  Regula  Oncntalii 
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(c.  35)  obstinate  offenders  are  to  be  expelled. 
Benedict,  with  characteristic  prudence,  prescribed 
expulsion  for  contumacy  {Reg.  c.  71),  on  the 
principle  that  the  gangrened  limb  must  be  lopped 
o'S.  lest  the  rest  of  the  body  should  be  infected 
with  the  poison  {ib.  c.  28),  while  with  charac- 
teristic gentleness  he  allowed  such  offenders  to 
be  re-admitted,  if  penitent,  so  often  as  thrice,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  the  lowest  place  among 
the  brethren  (ib.  c.  29).  Some  commentators, 
however,  take  this  permission  as  not  extending 
to  the  case  of  a  monk  expelled  for  such  vices 
AS  could  hardly  fail  to  corrupt  the  community 
(Mart.  Reg.  Comm.  loc.  cit.).  The  Benedictine 
reformers  generally  made  expulsion  more  com- 
mon and  readmission  more  ditticult.  Fructuosus 
orders  all  incorrigible  offenders  to  be  expelled 
{Reg.  cc.  8,  16);  and  the  Regula  Cujusdam,  still 
more  severe,  enacts  expulsion  for  lying,  forni- 
cation, persistent  murmuring,  and  even  abusive 
language  (cc.  6,  8,  16,  18),  At  a  later  period, 
under  the  stern  discipline  of  Citeaux,  a  monk 
was  to  be  unfrocked  and  expelled,  even  for  theft 
above  a  certain  value  (Mart.  Reg.  Comm.  c.  33). 
Obviously  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  such 
a  penalty  as  expulsion  depended  on  the  monas- 
tery being  regai'ded  rather  as  a  reformatory  or 
as  a  place  of  ideal  perfection.  [I.  G.  S.J 

EXSECRATIO.  [Anathema:  Desecra- 
tion.] 

EXSUPERANTIUS,  deacon  and  martyr  at 
Spoletum,  with  Sabinus  the  bishop,  and  others, 
under  Maximian  ;  commemorated  Dec.  30  {Mart. 
Rum.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXSUPERIA,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Simpro- 
nius  and  others;  commemorated  July  26  {Mart. 
L'suiirdi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXSUPERIUS.  (1)  One  of  theThebau  legion, 
martyr  at  Sedunum  in  Belgic  Gaul  (the  Valais), 
under  Maximian  ;  commemorated  Sept.  22  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Toulouse ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  28  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Vienna  with  Severus  and  Feli- 
cianus;  commemorated  Nov.  19  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  [Sick,  Visita- 
noNOFTHE:  Unction.] 

EX  VOTO.    [Votive  Offerings.] 

EYES,  TOUCHING  OF.  1.  The  first 
council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  laid  it  down 
(c.  7)  that  Arians  and  certain  other  heretics 
were  to  be  received  into  the  church,  without  re- 
baptism,  on  renouncing  their  heresy  and  being 
crossed  or  anointed  with  holy  unguent  {fivp<f}) 
on  the  forehead,  eyes,  &c.  So  in  the  form  of 
baptism  given  by  Daniel  {CfxJex  Lit.  iv.  507) 
from  the  Greek  EuchAogu/n,  the  priest  after 
baptism  anoints  the  neophyte  with  holy  unguent, 
mak  g  the  uign  of  the  cross  on  forehead,  eyes, 
nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  brea,st,  hands,  and  feet. 
Haying,  "the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit. 
Ainen."  Compare  Martene,  De  Kit.  Ant.  I.  i.  17, 
Ord,  24,  25. 

2.  In  extreme  unction,  the  eyes  are  anointed 
with  holy  oil.  Thuji,  in  the  Ratold  MS.  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacrame/itan/  (p.  549,  ed.  Me'nanl),  the 
pne*t  it  directed  to  anoint  the  eyes,  with  the 
worda:  "  Uugo  ocul'ja  tuos  de  oleo  Banclihcato, 
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ut  quicquid  illicito  visu  deliquisti  per  hujus  olei 
unctionem  expietur." 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  touch 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  sense, 
with  the  moisture  remaining  on  the  lips  after  com 
municating  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,    Catech.   Myst. 
v.  22  :  see  Communion,  Holy,  p.  413 ;  Ears, 

TOUCHING  OF).  pci 

EZEKIEL,  the  prophet  ;  commemorated 
April  10  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi);  Miaziah  5  =  March  31,  and  Hamle  27  = 
July  21  {Cat.  Ethiop.)',  Sept.  3  {Cal.  Armen.]. 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EZRA,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Jakatit 
10  =  Feb.  4,  and  Hamle  6  =  June  30  {Cal. 
Ethiop.),  July  13  {Mart.  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 


FABARIUS.  The  Cantores  anciently  fasted 
the  day  before  they  were  to  sing  divine  offices, 
but  ate  beans,  as  being  supposed  to  benefit  the 
voice  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xx.  6);  whence  they 
were  called  by  the  heathen  Faharii  (Isidore,  De 
Div.  Off.  ii.  12).  [C.] 

FABIANUS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Decius;  commemorated  Jan.  20 
{Mart,  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ai'di).  [VY.  f.  G.] 

FABIUS,  martyr  at  Caesarea ;  "Passio" 
July  31  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FABRICA  ECCLESIAE.  [Churches, 
Maintenance  of,  p.  388.] 

FACE,   BRANDING  IN  THE.     It  was 

;  enacted  under  Constantine  {Code,  lib.  ix.  tit.  47, 
1.  17),  that  branding  should  not  be  in  the  face, 
as  disfiguring  the  heavenly  beauty  [Corporal 
Punishments,  p.  470].  [C] 

FACITERGIUM  (also  facietergium,  facts- 
iergium,  facitergula  ;  facialis,  faciale).  This,  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  a  handkerchief  for  wiping 
the  face  ("  facitergium  et  manitergium,  a  ter- 
gendo  faciem  vel  manus  vocatur."  Isidore,  Etym. 
xix.  26).  Mention  of  this  is  occasionally  found 
in  various  monastic  rules.  It  is  appointed  as 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  monk's  couch  in  the 
Rule  of  St.  Isidore  (c.  14;  p.  127,  part  2,  in 
Holstenius,  Codex  Regularum ;  ed.  Paris,  1663). 
See  also  Magistri  Regula,  cc.  17,  19,  81  {op.  cit. 
pp.  214,  216,  257).  The  last  passage  ordains 
that  there  shall  be  dealt  out  "  singula  fticitergia 
per  decadam."  Gregory  of  Tours  {Vitae  Fa- 
trum,  viii.  8  ;  p.  1191,  ed.  Ruinart)  speaks  of  the 
value  set  uj.on  the  "  facitergium  dcpendentibus 
villis  intextum,  quod  Sanctus  [i.e.  Nicetius  hug- 
dunensis]  super  caput  in  die  obitus  sui  habuit." 
The  ficitergia  used  by  nuns  were  at  times  em- 
broidered (Caesarii  Regula  ad  Virgines,  c.  42; 
Holstenius,  part  3,  p.  22).  Again,  Venantius 
Kortunatus,  in  his  life  of  St.  Radegundis  of 
France,  describes  her  on  one  occasion  as  "  circa 
aitare  cum  facistergio  jacentem  pulverem  coi- 
ligens"  (c.  2;  Patrol.  Ixxii.  653).  One  more 
ex,tmple  may  suffice,  where  the  word,  perhaps, 
appears  in  the  transitional  state  of  its  meaning: 
"donata    etiam   particula   sancti   orurii,   id   est 
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facialis"  (Ilypomnesticon  de  Anastasio  Apocri- 
siario,  etc.,  in  Anast.  BiMioth.  Collectanea:  Pa- 
trol, cxxix.  685).  For  further  exanipl<;s,  see 
Ducange's  Glossarium,  s.  vv.  [R.  S.] 

FAITH.    [Sophia.] 

FAITHFUL.  The  present  article  is  in- 
tendod  to  give  an  account  of  the  princip;'.l  names 
applied  to  Christians  in  early  times,  whether  by 
themselves  or  by  others. 

The  names  most  common  rimong  Christians  in 
the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  ages  seem  to  have 
been  Saints  (fiyjot),  Klect  {iKK(KToi),  Brethren 
(d5fA(/>oi),  and  Faithful  (nia-Toi),  often  followed 
by  the  words,  4v  'Irttrov  Xpiarcp. 

The  words  iriarht  and  Fidelis  were  also  used 
in  a  special  sense  to  distinguish  the  baptized 
Christian  from  the  catechumen.  Thus  Augustine 
(^Tract,  in  J<j<m.  44,  c.  9)  says  that  if  a  man  tells 
us  that  he  is  a  Christian,  we  have  to  ask  further, 
whether  he  is  catechumen  or  "  fidelis."  Hence 
Buch  an  inscription  as  Christiana  Fidklis  (Le 
Blant,  Tnscrij't.  de  la  Gaule,  i.  373)  is  not  a  mere 
pleonasm.  So  the  council  of  Elvira  (C.  Elib. 
c.  67)  seems  to  distinguish  between  "  fidelis " 
und  *'  catechumena."  In  the  liturgies,  the  portion 
of  the  olfice  at  which  catechumens  were  not 
allowed  to  be  present  was  called  Missa  Fidelium, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  Fiddium  Oratio.  See 
Suicer's  Thesawus,  s.v.Tli(rT65.  Eusebiiis  (Praep. 
Evang.  i.  1)  repudiates  the  charge  that  Chris- 
tians were  called  ttkttoL  from  their  credulity. 

Fidelis  is  a  frequent  epithet  in  inscriptions, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  young  children,  who 
might  otherwise  be  supposed*  to  have  died  uu- 
baptized.  Thus  an  inscription  given  by  Maran- 
goni   {Acta    S.   Vi:tori7ii,   103)   runs    thus:     llic 

RliQVn:SCIT    IX    pace   FILIPPUS  II  INFAS    FIDELIS. 

Similar  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  died  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  nine 
months  (fh.  p.  109),  and  of  another  who  died  at 
the  age  of  five  years  and  five  months  (lb.  p.  96). 
Another  may  be  seen  in  Cavedoni  {Ant.  Cimit.  di 
Chiusi,  p.  33).  On  a  marble  at  Florence  (Gori, 
Inscr.  Ant.  Etrur.  iii.  314)  it  is  said  of  a  child  of 
three  years  and  three  months,  niCTH  ETEAET- 
THCEN.  In  one  case  given  by  Alarini  {Frat. 
Arval.  p.  171),  the  inscription  describes  an 
ancestress  (major)  begging  baptism  for  a  child  at 
the  point  of  death:  petivit  ah  ecclesia  ut 
FIDELIS  DE  SECVLO  RECECISSET  (i.e.  recederet). 
In  another  case  (Odurico,  Inscr.  IV<.  p.  267),  one 
of  two  brothers,  wlio  died  at  eight  years  old, 
is  described  as  NEOi'lTVS,  while  the  brother,  who 
died  at  seven,  is  described  as  fidelis.  And 
again  a  guardian  described  as  fidelis,  erects  a 
monument  to  a  nursling  who  was  yet  among 
the  "audientes"  or  catechumens:  alvmnak 
AVDIEXTI  (Gori,  u.  s.  i.  228). 

Such  inscriptions  .as  vixiT  in  pace  fidelis, 
or  REQViK8<JiT  FIDELIS  IN  PACE,  are  too  commoD 
to  need  particularizing  (Martigny,  Diet,  des 
Anti'j.  Chr^t.  s.  v.  FiiUlia). 

Other  names  given  to  Cliristians  were  perhaps 
either  (I)  I't  signations  of  some  peculiarity  of  their 
practice  or  profession,  rather  than  recognized 
titles;  more  epithets  than  names;  or  (2)  names 
given  them  f>y  the  out^ide  world,  either  in  deri- 
sion or  by  mistake. 

i.  Under  th»-  first  head  may  be  classed  (a)  'Ikt- 
ffoic:,  Jes.saeans,  a  name  which  Kpiph.inius  {Ilacr. 
29,  n.  4)  says  may  be  derived  from  Jesus,  or  (as 


seems  far-letched  and  improbable)  from  Jesse, 
the  lather  of  David.  Epiphaniu.s  (u.  s.)  considers 
this  name  earlier  than  that  of  "  Christian.** 

Another  such  name  was  (6)  yyuxxTiKol,  applied 
to  Cliristians  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {^trmn. 
i.  p.  1*945  ii.  p.  383;  vi.  p.  665;  vii.  p.  748)  as 
having  the  true  knowledge.  Ljiter  we  find 
Athanasius  (ap.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23)  using 
the  term  of  the  Ascetics  of  Egypt,  and  Socrates 
{ibid.)  tells  us  that  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a 
book  for  the  use  of  these  Ascetics,  called  '*  The 
Gnostic,  or  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Life." 

(c)  &(o<p6poi,  a  name  claimed  by  Ignatius  in 
his  interview  with  Trajan  {Acta  Ljn  d.  ap.  Grabe, 
Spicil.  t.  ii.  p.  10),  because  he  "  carried  i,'hrist  in 
his  heart,"  and  seemingly  conceded  especially  to 
him,  was  commonly  used  of  all  Christians,  as 
Pearson  {Vimi.  Iijnat.  par.  ii.  c.  12,  p.  397) 
shows  by  quotations  from  many  writers  of  the 
2nd  century. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  agreeing  -about  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  gives  the  varieties  of  it 
@fo<popci)V  and  &fo<popovixfuos,  and  Eusebius  (viii. 
10)  quotes  a  letter  of  Phileas,  bishoj)  of  Thmuis, 
to  his  flock,  in  which  he  calls  the  martyrs  Xpi<r- 
ro<f>6poi. 

(d)  St.  Ambrose  {de  obit.  Valentin,  t.  iii.  p.  12) 
speaks  of  Christians  as  Christi,  i.e.  "anointed," 
and  justifies  his  use  of  the  title  by  reference  to 
Ps.  cv.  15,  "nolite  tangere  Christos  meos,"  all 
Christians  receiving  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Jerome  commenting  on  the  p.assage 
(Ps.  civ.  [cv.]),  justifies  it  by  the  same  refer- 
ence. 

(c)  The  name  Ecclesiastici  was  used  within 
the  Christian  body  (Bingham,  i.  1,  §8)  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clergy  from  the  laity,  and  with  a 
modification  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  Eusebius 
(iv.  7)  speaks  of  "  ecclesiastical  writers;"  and  it 
was  also  used  of  Christians  generally  in  contrast 
to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  e/cKATjcria,  as 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  Bingham  quotes 
Eusebius  (iv.  7,  v.  27),  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
{Catech.  15,  n.  4),  as  employing  the  word  in  this 
sense,  and  Valesius  (not.  in  Euseb.  1.  ii.  c.  25) 
finds  the  same  use  of  it  in  "  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
Jerome,  and  others  "  [Eoclesiasticus]. 

(/)  Bingham  asserts  that  Christians  were 
called  oi  rov  dSynaros,  "They  of  the  Faith," 
giving  as  his  authority  for  this  statement  the 
rescript  of  Aurelian  against  Paul  of  Samosata, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (vii.  30),  in  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  arc  called  ixl- 
(TKoirot  Tov  56yixaTos. 

((/)  Christians  also  called  themselves  Catholic 
[see  the  word];  and  (A)  Pisciatli,  allutling  to  the 
mystic  Fish  [Baitism,  p.  171 ;  Fish]. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  says  Bingham  (i.  1,  §6) 
that  all  these  names  express  some  relation  to 
God  or  to  Christ,  and  that  none  of  them  were 
taken  from  the  names  of  men,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  heresies  and  sects.  He  quotes  Chry- 
sostom  {/lorn.  33  in  Act.),  Epiphanius  {Hucr.  42. 
Marciouit.,  also  Hacr.  10.),  Gregory  Nazianzen 
{(hat.  31,  p.  506)  and  others  as  noticing  these 
opposite  tendencies.  The  name  of  Christian  was 
neglected  bv  the  heretics  for  the  names  of  their 
leaders,  while  the  Christians  thought  it  enough 
without  any  other  title  derived  from  parenfa, 
country,  city,  quality,  or  occupation;  see  the 
case  of  the  deacon  Sanctus  martyred  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninua,  related  by  Eusebius  (v.  1^ 
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II.  Among  tlie  names  given  to  Christians  from 
without  their  body  are  probably  to  be  reckoned 

(1)  XprjfTToi,  a  name  which  would  easily  arise 
from  a  misunderstanding  or  mispronunciation  of 
the  name  Xpiaroi,  and  was  naturally  not  refused 
by  Christians  ;  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
{Apol.  i.  4),  Lactantius  (^Inst.  iv.  7),  Tertullian 
lApol.  c.  3),  and  others. 

(2)  It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  called  Jews  by  the  heathen  world,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  this.  Bingham  (i.  1,  §  10) 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Dio's  Life  of  Domitian,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  martyr  Ocilius 
Glabrio  (Baronius,  an.  94,  §  1),  being  put  to 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews'  religion. 

Again,  Suetonius  says  (Cland.  c,  26)  that 
Claudius  "  expelled  the  Jeus  from  Rome  because 
they  made  disturbances  at  the  instigation  of 
Chrestus  ;"  and  Spartianus  (in  Caracal,  c.  i.)  says 
that  Caracalla's  playfellow  was  a  Jew,  Caracalla, 
according  to  Tertullian  (ad  Scapul.  c.  4),  having 
been  "  lacte  Christiano  educatus." 

(3)  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  word 
Christian,  a  name  which  differs  from  those 
already  spoken  of  in  being  traceable  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  aud  with  great  probability  to  a 
particular  year.  The  reason  why  the  name  arose 
when  and  where  it  did,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  long  stay — "  a  whole  year  " — (Acts  xi. 
26)  made  in  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  after 
their  return  from  Tarsus,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
church  there  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  by  frequent 
addresses  to  the  people. 

The  question  whether  the  Christians  assumed 
the  name  themselves  or  received  it  from  the 
Jews,  or  from  the  Gentiles,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  an  approach  to  certainty. 

(a)  The  only  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Christians  assumed  this  name  is  the  language 
of  Acts  xi.  26,  xRVM-o^'^^f^o-t  "^^  irpwrov  iv  'AvTi- 
oxc?  Toi/s  fj.adT]Tas  XpiffTiavovs,  because  XPV- 
Hari^ca,  when  used  of  acquiring  a  name  gener- 
ally means  to  assume  one ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  both  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles, 
Christians  speak  of  themselves  as  "  brethren," 
"  believers,"  "  disciples,"  "  saints,"  and  only  in 
':ree   places   in  the  N.T.  is  the  word  Christian 

ed  (Acts  xi.  26,  xxvi.  28;  1  Peter  iv.  16),  in 
only  one  of  which,  and  there  doubtfully,  is  the 
word  us«id  by  Christians  of  themselves. 

(/>)  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  give 
them  a  name  which  would  virtually  concede  the 
claim  made  by  Christians,  and  so  strenuously 
denied  by  Jews.  For  "  Christ  "  being  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  "Messiah,"  to  call  the  followers 
of  Christ  "Christians"  would  be  to  acknowledge 
Christ  a.s  the  Messiah ;  nor  would  they  have 
used  *o  Racred  a  name  in  derision  even  for  the 
take  of  insulting  a  despised  and  hated  sect. 
When  they  wanted  to  designate  them,  they  used 
a  name  derived  from  a  place  they  held  in  con- 
tempt (John  i.  46,  vii.  41  ;  Luke  xiii.  2),  and 
called  St.  i'aul  "  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
'Nazar«nes'"  (Acts  xxiv.  5). 

(')  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Gentiles, 
«»;eini;  the  wide  aim  of  this  new  community,  its 
rea'iitiefls  to  admit  all  sorts  of  people,  and  even 

'I  di»pen<<e  with  the  rite  of  circunjcision   in   its 

oDverfs,  should  have  earlv  come  to  di.-itinguish 

'    from   the  sects  of  the  Jews,  with  which  they 
very    na'urally    at    first  confounded    it,   and   so 
ciiRiKr.  a:<t. 


should  have  attached  to  it  a  new  name.  And 
this  probability  is  increased  when  we  remembej 
that  "  Christ "  was  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
new  sect,  represented  his  peculiar  office  to  them, 
and  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  in  their  letters  and  conversation.  It 
would  be  adopted,  of  course,  by  the  Gentiles 
from  them,  as  we  know  it  was  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
44),  and  in  a  city  like  Antioch,  "  notorious  for 
inventing  names  of  derision,  and  for  turning  its 
wit  into  channels  of  ridicule "  (cf.  Procopius, 
Bell.  Fers.  ii.  8,  quoted  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  130),  the  new  society  would 
soon  get  its  name.  The  form  of  the  word  indi- 
cates its  Roman  origin  (cf.  Sullani,  Pompeiani, 
and  later  Othoniani  and  Vitelliani),  and  that  it 
was  first  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  may  be 
gathei'ed  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Tacitus  in 
the  passage  referred  to  above,  "  quos  per  flagitia 
iuvisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat."  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Gentile  converts 
would  soon  turn  what  was  at  first  a  nickname 
into  a  title  of  honour,  and  the  predominance  of 
Rome  in  the  world  naturally  made  the  Roman 
name  what  it  has  become,  the  universal  one.  It 
is  interesting  to  contrast  with  "  Christian  "  the 
name  *'  Jesuit,"  as  unlike  the  other  in  its  com- 
paratively modern  date  and  Greek  form  as  in  its 
history  and  significance. 

See  Conybeare  and  Howson  (vol.  i.  p.  129  ff.), 
from  whom  this  note  on  the  word  Christian  is 
derived.  [E.  C.  H.] 

III.  The  following  names  were  appellations  of 
scorn,  or  "  nick-names,"  given  to  Christians  by 
their  enemies. 

1.  That  they  should  be  called  Atheists  was 
inevitable  in  an  empire  in  which  the  vulgar  at 
least  knew  of  no  gods  that  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  art  and  man's  device.  And  Atheism 
was  in  fact  a  common  charge  against  them.  See 
Athenagoras  (^Leg.  pro  Christ,  c.  3)  and  Justin 
Martyr  (Apil.  I.  c.  6).  *'  Down  with  the  Athe- 
ists "  (a/pe  rovs  adeovs)  was  a  mob-cry  against 
the  Christians  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.'lS,  §  6). 

2.  From  the  time  that  Christians  were  first 
recognised  as  a  sect,  they  were  contemptuously 
called  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5;  Epiphanius, 
Haercs.  29,  c.  1  ;  Jerome  on  Isaiah  XLIX. ; 
Prudentius,  PeHsteph.  ii.  25).  This  no  doubt  at 
first  designated  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Lord 
and  the  disciples  from  Nazareth  ;  but  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  word  is  written  (No^apTjvo), 
Ha^apoioi^  Na^wpaioij  Na^r/paToj,  "Na^ipaloi^ 
seems  to  show  that  in  later  times  various  senses 
were  attached  to  it.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  some- 
times used  to  designate  a  sect  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  rather  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
church. 

3.  The  name  Galilaei  was  one  which  the  })hi- 
losophic  emperor  Julian  (/Jpist.  7)  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  the  Christians  (see  Gregory  Na- 
zianz.,  (hat.  iii.  p.  81  ;  Socrates,  //.  Ei  iii. 
12),  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  express  the  con- 
tempt of  a  cultivated  man  for  a  sect  which  arose 
in  a  despised  district  of  Palestine,  among  shep- 
herds and  fishermen.  His  last  words  were,  ac- 
cording to  Theodoret  (//.  E.  iii.  21),  vtviKr^Kaiy 
ra\i\a7f,  "Thou  hast  conquered,  0  Galilaean  1" 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (o.  Julian,  iii.  p.  39)  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  name  "Galilaean,"  if 
it  im])lied  roughness  and  want  of  culture,  was 
no  more  applicable  to  Christians  than  to  Julian 
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and  his  friends  (Gibbon's  Boine^  ch.  23;  iii.  162, 
ed.  Smith). 

4.  Graecus,  Graeculus.  It  was  probably  with 
reference  to  the  falseness  and  want  of  jirincij)le 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
pire, that  Christians  came  to  be  called  "Greeks," 
that  is,  impostors.  The  Christian  in  the  streets 
was  saluted  with  the  cry,  d  rpaiK^s  iiridirris 
(.Jerome,  £/>i.s<.  \Qy  ad  Furan.').  If  his  tunic  was 
not  white,  he  was  ''impostor  et  Graecus  "  { Th. 
Epist.  19,  ad  MarcclL).  The  recognising  a  Chris- 
tian by  the  want  of  the  "  tunica  alba,"  perhaj)s 
indicates  a  time  when  the  alb  had  become  with 
them  almost  wholly  a  ministerial  dress. 

5.  Syhillists  was  an  appellation  given  to  Chris- 
tians by  Celsus  (Origi'n  c.  C'cls.  bk.  v.  p.  272, 
Spencer).  The  early  Christians  did  in  fact  pay 
great  respect  to  the  SibjUine  books  (Tertullian, 
ad  Natiojies,  ii.  12),  and  discovered  in  them  clear 
prophecies  of  Christ.  Celsus  accused  them  of 
having  interpolated  these  books. 

6.  From  peculiarities,  or  supposed  peculiari- 
ties, of  their  worship,  they  were  called  cross- 
worshippers,  (TTavpSKarpai,  or  Crxicicolae,  a  re- 
proach as  old  as  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  often 
repeated  (Tertul.  Aijol.  16  and  Ad  Nat.  i.  7,  12), 
and  from  which  they  were  not  slow  to  vindicate 
themselves  (Minucius  Fel.  Oct.  29).  Whether 
Christians  in  general,  or  a  sect  of  them,  were 
called  ovpavoKarpai,  Coelicolae,  sky-worship- 
pers, seems  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Hypsistarii.  That  they  were 
called  Sun-worshippers  and  Ass-xcorshippers  is 
certain.  [Asinarii  ;  Calumnies  against  Chris- 
tians.] 

7.  The  miracles  of  the  early  church  procured 
Christians   the    reputation   of  being  Magicians. 
[Magic]     Hence  Suetonius  (Nero,  c.   16)  calls  ! 
Christians  "gens  homiuum  superstitionis  male- 
ficae,"  a  set  devoted  to  the  black  art.    The  stead-  ! 
fast    endurance    of  torture  was    often    thought  ' 
the  effect  of  some  charm.      Asclepiades    (Pru- 
dentius,  Peristeph.  xii.  868),  ascribed  to  magic  \ 
the    endurance   of  Romanus   the   martyr;    and, 
St.    Ambrose    (Serm.    90,   in   Agncn)   mentions  ' 
that  the   crowd   shrieked    against   her,    "Tolle 
magam  !  tolle  maleficam  !  "  l 

8.  Several  nick-names  were  given  by  the  hea- 
then  to  the  Christians  in  consequence  of  their 
inexi)licable     endurance    of   martyrdom.      They 
were  ^loOdvaroi,  as  dying  violent  deaths,  often, 
as  it  sfumed,  little  better  than  suiciiles.     They 
were    J'arahohmi  (irapaPoXai'oi)    and    Ihspcrati, 
an  freely  risking   their  lives.     They   were    Sar- . 
mcntitii,  from  the  faggots  (sarmenta)  which  con- 
sumed    tlu'm  ;    and    Sniiiaxii,    from    the    stake 
(semia.xis)  to  which  they  were  bound.     (Tertull.  I 
Apol.  50).     They   were   Cinerarii,  from  the  re-  ] 
spect   which    they  paid    to  the   ashes   of  their 
martyrs.  I 

(Bingham's  Antiq.  i.  ii. ;  Augusti's  Handbuch 
der  CUristl.  Archdol.  ii.  i.)  [C]    ! 

FALDESTOLIUM,  or  FALDISTORIUM.  ' 
The  first  form  of  this  word  points  to  its  true 
etymology  and  signification.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Gorman  faldcn,  "to  fold,"  and  dnhl, 
"a  chair,"  and  indicates  a  folding-chair,  ''sella 
plicatilis,"  answering  to  our  modern  "  cam}v 
stool"  (Mur.itori,  tom.  iii.  p.  (546,  not.  IS).  A 
false  etymology,  ot'tcn  given,  "  fandistolium 
(^iiMi  fandi  locus"  is  at  variance  with    its   use, 


and  would  better  apply  to  a  pulpit.  Fuldistoriumf 
originally  employed  for  any  portable  seat,  be 
came  limited  in  ecclesiastical  use  to  a  low  arm- 
less folding-chair,  in  which  a  bishop  or  mitred 
abbot  sat  at  the  altar  after  his  enthronisation, 
or  on  other  solemn  o«;c.xsions,  offered  himself  to 
the  gaze  of  the  people  in  his  full  official  attire. 
According  to  Macri  (s.  v.)  it  was  also  placed  at  the 
epistle  corner  of  the  altar  for  the  bishop,  when 
celebrating  in  a  church  in  which  he  had  no  juris- 
diction, or  if  a  superior  dignitary  was  present 
(Macri,  Ificrolcx.  s.  v. ;  Ducange,  s.  v. ;  Augusti, 
Ild'jch.  der  Christ.  Arch.  iii.  556).  [E.  V.] 

FALSE  WITNESS.    [Perjury.] 

FAMILY.  The  influence  of  thu  Christian 
religion  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  family 
life  was  very  considerable,  even  from  the  first: 
although  it  did  not  aim  at  making  any  abruj)t  or 
sudden  changes,  except  in  those  things  which 
were  necessarily  sinful. 

The  great  Christian  doctrines  which  so  power- 
fully affect  the  feelings,  hopes,  and  whole  inner 
life  of  those  who  heart. ly  receive  them,  led  at 
once  to  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  in  all  its 
forms,  and  of  the  excesses  and  licentiousnesseg 
then  so  common  and  so  little  thought  of;  and  in- 
culcated new  principles  of  thought  and  action, 
which  operated  more  or  less  powerfully  in  everv 
direction.  But  the  ordinary  usages  of  domestic 
life,  which  were  not  directly  connected  with 
the  religious  and  moral  obliquities  of  the  old 
polytheism,  were  apparently  left  untouched  bv 
any  positive  interference  or  command.  Chris- 
tiauity  proved  itself  the  salt  of  the  earth  by 
gradually  interpenetrating  the  surrounding  mass 
of  pagan  civilisation,  and  not  by  shrinking  from 
all  contact  with  it. 

The  elevation  of  the  female  sex  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  indirect  results  which 
rapidly  followed  the  reception  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  position  of  women  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  received  them 
as  his  disciples  and  friends,  must  have  taught  the 
apostles,  if  they  needed  any  such  teaching,  what 
place  women  were  entitled  to  hold  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  church.  And  according! v, 
wherever  Christ  was  proclaimed,  women  were 
invited  and  welcomed  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nities, and  were  admitted  equally  with  men  to  all 
Christian  privileges.  Hence  in  a  Christian 
family  the  wife  and  mother  held  an  honourable 
place;  and  the  conjugal  union,  the  source  of  all 
other  family  relationships,  being  thus  honoured, 
communicated  a  happy  influence  throughout  th* 
household. 

Another  result,  only  less  important  than  the 
former,  wa.s  the  amelioration,  and,  in  the  course 
»/f  time,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Apostolic 
Christianity  did  not  endeavour  to  remove  this 
nefarious  but  inveterate  evil  by  any  direct  or 
violent  denunciation,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  rudely  upset  the  existing  framework  of 
society,  and  would  have  proved  as  ruinous  to  the 
slave,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  unjust  to 
the  master  ;  but  it  distinctly  taught  the  equality 
of  all  men  in  Christian  privilege  and  religious 
position  ; — it  taught  most  emphatically  the  duty 
of  caring  for  others; — it  taught  the  ma-ster  that 
he  had  a  Lord  over  him  who  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  the  slave  that  he  was  Christ'i 
freedman.     And    thus    slavery    in   a   Christian 
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family  was  relieved  from  some  of  its  most  gall-  ' 
lug  burdens.  This  happy  change,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
[>ei'sonal  feeling  and  will  of  the  master ;  for 
slavery  was  not  legally  and  publicly  alleviated 
to  any  great  extent,  until  the  tin'e  of  Justinian,  j 
who  did  much  to  promote  its  extinction,  after 
which  it  was  gradually  discontinued  or  changed 
to  serfdom  (Milman,  Hist.  Christ,  iii.  343,  and 
Latin  Christ,  i.  391  ;  and  Slavery  in  this 
work).  In  the  mean  time  Christians  in  general 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  have  bondmen  in  their 
service  (Clem.  Alex.  J'aedag.  iii.  12). 

But  besides  particular  results  of  this  nature, 
Christianity  to  some  extent  changed  the  general 
habits  of  men,  and  tended  to  make  them  more  ' 
domestic  and  less  public  in  their  feelings  and  : 
pursuits.  More  especially,  while  Christians  w^ere 
small  communities  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  population,  they  f^lf  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  themselves  in  some  degree 
from  public  affairs ;  they  were  less  frequent  in 
their  attendance  on  courts  of  law ;  they  could 
not,  without  scruples  and  repugnance,  be  present 
at  many  of  the  ordinary  amusements  and  popular 
festivities,  mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the 
idolatry  and  some  of  the  worst  moral  abomina- 
tions of  paganism.  Thus  they  were  thrown  back 
more  upon  the  society  of  each  other,  and  upon 
their  own  family  life.  And  although  afterwards, 
when  the  new  religion  became  dominant,  and 
was  at  length  the  religion  of  the  people,  the 
objections  to  public  life  greatly  disappeared,  the 
family  life  with  its  attractions  and  its  virtues 
continued  to  maintain  a  wholesome  influence, 
which  has  indeed  never  since  been  lost.  (See 
Milman,  Hist.  Christ,  iii.  134.) 

But  to  look  more  closely  at  the  family  life  of 
Christianity,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  abne- 
gation of  idolatry  caused  a  displacement  of  the 
hou-sehold  and  hearth  gods — the  J'enates  and 
Lares  of  the  Romans, — together  with  all  family 
rites  which  savoured  of  idol  worship,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  Christian  observances  in  their  stead. 
And  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  reli- 
gious Romans  to  offer  their  prayers  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  in  the  Lararium,  or  house- 
hold shrine  (Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  29.  31)  ; 
ko  family  prayer,  in  which  the  different  members 
of  a  Christian  household  joined,  appears  to  have 
had  its  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  new 
religion.  Such  united  prayer  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  remark,  "  that  your  prayers  be  nut 
hindered "  (1  Pet.  iii.  7)..  And  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
testifien  to  the  same  thing  when,  commenting  on 
the  words,  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
t<jgether  in  my  name,"  he  says  that  the  three 
mean  a  huHband,  a  wife,  and  a  child  {6.vhpa.,  Ka.\ 
yvvaiKo^  Koi  TiKvov  Tuvi  Tpf7s  Kfyti,  t^tnniud. 
in.  10).  And  the  same  author  speaks  expressly 
of  "prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (tux^ 
«tal  k¥ayvu<Ti%)  in  Christian  families  (^I'aedag.  ii. 
li»4). 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertul  .ian  {ad 
ffxorem,  ii.  4)  and  subseqiitntly  of  Cyprian  {JJe 
Lap»it,  c.  26)  that  Christians  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  home  jKirtions  of  the  euchariKtic  bread, 
and  eating  a  small  piece  of  it  every  morning,  as 
aa  act  of  devotion  [Ki'U>iiAK,  p.  ♦329]. 

The   practice  also  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
apoD   the    ff-rehead,    to    which  at  a   later 
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period  so  much  efficacy  was  su}  erstitiously 
ascribed,  had  become  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  a  perpetually  repeated  ceremony 
in  Cliristian  families,  being  used  "  on  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed,  on  putting  on  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes,  on  walking  out  or  sitting  down,  at 
table  or  at  the  bath  ;"  in  short  in  every  act  or 
movement  of  the  day  (see  Tertuliian  de  Cor.  Mil. 
§  3).  This  little  symbolical  action  may  in  the 
early  times  have  been  a  useful  memento  to 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  however  much,  like  some 
other  practices  once  innocent  and  salutary,  it 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  service  ^' formalism 
and  error.  And  the  same  desire  of  being  con- 
stantly reminded  of  their  Christian  position  led 
them  to  adorn  their  goblets  with  the  figure  of  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  lamb,  and  their  seal-rings 
with  a  dove,  an  anchor,  and  other  similar 
devices.     (Neander,  Hist.  Christ,  p.  399.) 

Besides  these  there  were  other  domestic 
observances  which  from  time  to  time  interested 
the  piety  as  well  as  the  natural  affections  of 
Christian  households,  especially  those  which 
were  connected  with  the  bajjtism  of  children, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  more  particularly  noticed 
in  separate  articles  [BAPXibii,  Children,  Mar- 
riage, Burial].  Christians  cheri:.hed  the  me- 
mory of  departed  relatives  as  those  with  whom 
they  trusted  to  be  reunited  in  rest  and  glory, 
and  not  unfrequently  held  family  banquets  over 
their  remains  in  a  room  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose [Cella  Memoriae]. 

But  besides  those  festivals  which  were  exclu- 
sively Christian,  there  were  some  celebrations  of 
an  older  date,  in  which,  as  they  were  not  mixed 
up  with  any  idolatrous  rites,  Christian  families 
might  unite  with  their  pagan  neighbours,  and 
which  they  might  retain  for  their  own  use. 
Even  Tertuliian,  who  was  so  strict  in  forbidding 
all  semblance  of  participation  in  idol  worship, 
saw  no  objection  to  Christians  joining  in  the 
domestic  ceremony  of  "  putting  on  the  toga 
virilis,"  which  corresponded  wfth  our  "coming 
of  age,"  or  to  their  being  present  at  weddings,  or 
the  "  naming  of  childien  "  {No/m'naliu  or  Dies 
lustrici ;  Tertul.  de  Idolol.  IG). 

As  the  facility  of  divorce  was  a  primiry  prin- 
ciple of  corruption  in  Roman  social  and  family 
life  ;  so  Christianity,  having  invested  marriage 
with  a  religious  sanctity,  and  not  allowing 
divorcement  under  any  circumstances,  except 
those  mentioned  by  Christ  himself,  drew  more 
closely  together  not  only  the  husband  and  wife, 
but  all  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  relationship  between  parents  and  children 
was  greatly  influenced  for  good.  The  barbarous 
practice  of  infanticide,  which  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  iininediately  dis- 
continued. Under  the  old  lionian  law  ))arents 
might  at  any  time  put  the*ir  children  to  death, 
or  sell  them  as  slaves  ;  but  tliis  severity  was  at 
once  voluntarily  softened  in  Christian  families; 
and  the  power  was  afterwards  taken  away  by 
Christian  emperors;  who  further  directed  that 
in  cases  of  great  poverty,  when  parents  might 
be  tempted  to  sell  their  chiMren,  relief  might 
be  given  them  out  of  the  pul)lic  revenues,  thus 
affording  an  example  of  an  incipient  poor-law 
(CVx/.  Theod.  vi.  27,  in  liinghani,  xvi.  ix.  1). 

Parental  authority,  however,  and  family  tie* 
were   itrongly   upheld.     Children  were    not  aU 
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l(iwt'<l  to  in;<n-y  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  (Tertul.  '(/  Uxor,  ii,  9),  ;in<l,  iimler  the 
Christian  emperors,  in  the  case  of  daughters  thus 
marrying,  the  most  dreadful  punishments  were 
ordered  to  be  inHicted  on  all  who  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  marriage  {Cod.  Tlicod.  ix.  24). 

Tiie  education  of  their  children  assumed  a  new 
interest  with  Christian  parents,  but  at  the  same 
time  caused  them  new  anxieties  and  cares  ;  since 
in '' brinifiug  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,"  it  was  needful,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  times,  to  guard  them 
from  the  evil  influences  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live  J, — from  the  contact  of  idolatry  all 
around  them, — from  the  contagion  of  companions 
on  every  side.  Further  difficulties  too  presented 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  future  occu- 
pation of  their  children,  inasmuch  as  many  em- 
ployments oj)en  to  others  were  closed  against 
them.  For  a  Christian  had  to  avoid  all  the 
numerous  trades  and  arts  which  were  connected 
with  idt)ls  and  idol-worship,  together  with  some 
otfices  of  civil  and  military  life. 

While  children  were  young  their  superin- 
tendance  and  education  engaged  especially  tne 
mother's  care  and  vigilance ;  but  besides  this 
and  otl.er  strictly  domestic  duties,  it  was  usual 
for  Christian  women  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  doing  good  beyond  their  own  homes ; 
and  Tertuliian  shows  that  in  his  days  it  was  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  would 
attend  on  the  sick,  go  round  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  relieve  the  needy,  and  visit  imprisoned 
martyrs  (Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4). 

One  source  of  uneasiness  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fe.ss«d,  introduced  into  the  household  in  Christian 
times,  which  had  not  existed  previously.  After 
the  institution  of  monastic  orders,  a  husband,  a 
wife,  or  a  child  might  desire  to  adopt  the  "re- 
ligious" life,  even  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  had  a  claim  iipon  their  services  and  society. 
Where  the  persons  interested  consented,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Ammon  and  his  wife  (Socrates,  //.  E. 
iv.  2.'? ;  Palbulius,  Hist.  L((U<iac.  c.  8),  and  of 
Martianus  and  Maxima  (Victor  Uticensis  [or 
Vitensis],  J)e  f'ersec.  Vmidd.  i.  5),  no  harm  was 
done  ;  but  in  many  cases  monastic  fanaticism  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  households  and  sundered 
their  members.  It  is  evident  from  the  references 
to  the  matter  (for  instance)  by  Paulinus  (Ej/ist. 
14,  ad  Cchint.)  and  Augustine  {Epist.  45  [al. 
127],  Arin-ntario  et  l\oUiiuie ;  J.'pist.  199  [al. 
262],  ad  Ei'diritin),  that  in  the  4th  century  the 
qwestion  of  the  relative  claims  of  domestic  duty 
and  a.scetic  life  was  felt  to  be  a  pressing  <yne. 
Uasi'l  the  Great  in  the  Larger  Rule  (Qu.  12) 
dirt'ctK  that  a  married  person  offering  to  enter  a 
mi)iiast»:ry  .should  be  questioned  as  to  the  con- 
sent of  tlip  other  ))arty ;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
pre*"€]it  iWxtut  hating  father,  mother,  wife,  or 
children  to  be  Christ's  disciple  (Luke  xiv.  2(5) 
applies  to 'this  case;  and  in  another  place  {Epist. 
45,  nd  M<'n  f»Vium  f.apsum)  he  certainly  mentions 
ft  man's  decliuing  domestic  cares  and  the  society 
of  his  yot-e-f^Wow,  for  an  ascetic  life,  without 
the  smallest  censure.  Jerome  {Epi.st.  14,  ad 
//«7i'y/.)  expresses  similar  views.  The  feeling  of 
the  church  on  thi*  subject  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced in  the  •!th  century,  for  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  (Co-U'X,  lib.  i.  tit.  .t,  De  Epis\  et 
Cler.  leg.  .">{)  allowe<l  married  persons  to  desert 
•  their  yokc-f'ellow5. for ''.religion  "  with  impunit'y, 


and  to  reclaim  their  own  fortunes.  So  iu  the 
case  of  children.  The  council  of  Gangra  in  the 
4th  century  (c.  I'J)  anathematized  children — 
especially  children  of  Christians — who  should 
withdraw  from  their  parents  on  pretence  of  re- 
ligion {6(o(T(^tias)  and  refuse  them  due  honour. 
So  Basil  {lieg.  Maj.  qu.  1.5)  enjoined  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  receive<i  into  monasteries  un- 
less offered  by  their  parents,  if  the  parents  were 
alive.  But  here  again  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
(u.  s.  leg.  55)  betrays  the  presence  of  a  feeling 
that  "  religion  "  might  override  domestic  obliga- 
tions, in  that  it  forbids  parents  to  restrain  their 
children  from  becoming  monks  or  clerics,  or  to 
disinherit  them  for  that  cause  alone.  And  thi« 
feeling,  in  spite  of  the  not  unfrequent  protests 
of  jurists,  was  very  prevalent  fri'm  that  time- 
onward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  parents 
to  devote  their  children  to  ''ridigion"  Decame 
in  time  almost  absolute ;  they  wtio  had  been 
devoted  by  their  parents  were  as  nuch  bound  as 
those  who  had  entered  of  their  own  accord  in 
mature  age  {Cone.  Tolei.  IV.  c.  49,  A.D.  6.':i3 ; 
see  Ojilati). 

In  our  view  of  the  family  life  of  Christians, 
their  use  of  music  and  singing  must  not  be  un- 
noticed. Among  the  Greeks  especially,  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  Romans  also,  their  songs 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  social  life. 
These,  however,  from  their  generally  expressing 
and  encouraging  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
old  religions,  could  not  be  used  in  the  Christian 
family  circle.  But  the  want  was  rapidly  sup- 
plied. Christian  songs  and  hymns  were  soon 
composed  and  extensively  multiplied;  and  these 
became  an  abundant  source  of  recreation  to  all 
the  members  of  the  household,  while  at  meal 
times,  and  in  all  family  or  friendly  unions,  they 
thus  expressed  their  habitual  faith,  and  hoj>e, 
and  joy. 

Before  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  and 
established  religion,  families  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  molested  by  popular  violence, 
and  of  being  utterly  broken  up  in  times  of  legal- 
ised persecution.  But  besides  these  dangers  and 
troubles  there  were  sometimes  others  hardly 
less  painful  within  the  family  itself,  when  only 
apart  of  the  household  had  become  Christians. 
The  antagonism  and  consequent  discomfort,  if 
not  positive  misery,  must  then  have  been  almobt 
perpetual  ;  and  the  dithculty  cf  maintaining  re- 
ligious faithfulness,  without  losing  family  atl'ec- 
tion  or  breaking  family  tics,  must  have  been 
very  great.  Je.sus  himself  had  warned  his  dis- 
ciples beforehand  that  "a  man's  foes  might  b« 
those  of  his  own  household  ;"  and  that  his  re- 
ligion, in  such  cases,  might  bring  "not  peace  but 
a  sword."  St.  Paul,  while  de.sinnis  that  this 
difference  of  religion  should  not  actually  sej»arate 
a  husband  and  wife,  .ndmitte<l  that  it  would  and 
must  sometimes  have  this  effect.  Tertullian  {ad 
Uxor.  ii.  4)  describes  in  detail  the  .sort  t>f  hin- 
drances, opposition,  and  ridicule,  which  a  Chris- 
tian woman  must  expert  if  she  married  a  hus- 
band who  was  an  unbeliever  ;  and  how  impos- 
sible she  would  find  it  to  fulfil  in  peace,  if  she 
could  fulfil  at  all,  her  Christian  duties, — even  if 
nothing  worse  occurred.  But  in  times  of  pers«- 
cution,  or  of  any  strong  excitement  of  «ntichri«- 
tian  feeling,  it  was  not  merely  difhoulties  »nd 
discomforts  that  ha«l  to  be  eucountered.  Th« 
stroufi^ett  words  of  Christ  were  then  often  liter- 
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ally  realised,  when  the  most  powerful  natural 
ariec'tions  were  shattered,  and  Christians  were 
betrayed  and  denounced  by  their  nearest  rela- 
tives and  given  up  to  the  persecutor's  sword. 
See  an  early  instance  of  this  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  li.  2.  [G.  A.  J.] 

FAMIl-Y— THE  HOLY.  The  subject  which 
bears  this  title  in  modern  art  is  generally  a 
group  consisting  of  the  Virgin  Mother  bearing 
the  Sacred  Infant,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  frequently 
of  the  younger  St.  John  Baptist,  and  occasionally 
of  St.  Elizabeth.  It  is  frequently  treated  in  an 
academic  or  purely  artistic  spirit,  and  chosen 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  age  of  St. 
Klizabeth  or  maturity  of  St.  Joseph,  to  the  high 
ideal  of  feminine,  infantine,  or  youthful  beauty 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  infant  or  St.  John. 
As  a  complete  and  isolated  group  of  this  kiad 
the  subject  is  hardly  ever  treated  in  art  of  the 
earliest  Christian  age,  unless  the  three  Oranti 
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Supposed  H0I7  Family,  from  M&rtigny. 

given  by  Martigny  (from  Bosio  Homa  Sott.  p. 
279 ;  see  woodcut)  are  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting it.  He  is  inclined  to  think  so,  though 
liosio,  Aringhi,  and  Bottari  consider  the  group 
as  an  ordinary  Christian  family  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  though  the  boy  is  moi*e  decidedly 
in  that  attitude  than  either  the  father  or  the 
mother.  He  mentions  another  lately  discovered, 
but  also  somewhat  conjectural  monument,  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  and  says  that  the 
Rubject  occurs  on  sarcojthagi  of  the  South  of 
France,  naming  one  in  the  museum  of  Aries, 
•No.  2H,  where  St.  Joseph  leads  the  Saviour  by 
the  hand  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  probably  repre- 
M;nting  Luke  ii.  48,  "Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?"  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

^  FAMILY  TOMBS.     [Catacomls,   p.  300  ; 
Ckij.a  .M  KMOiti a k  ;  Ci:m i:ti:ky.] 

FAN.    [Flabellum.] 

FANATICL  From  their  frequenting  Farm, 
thrineH  of  heathen  deities,  all  heathen  were 
•ometimes  tailed  "  fanatiri  " ;  thus  Clevis  be- 
fore his  conversion,  is  said  {Grata  lieg.  Franc. 
c.  10),  to  have  been  "fanaticus  et  |)aganuH."  In 
a  special  sense,  priests  of  idol -temples  were 
**  fanatici  **  (Ij»o  Maginter  on  Prudentius,  quoted 
by  l)urrange,  s.v.);  and  those  who  professed  to 
prophesy  by  the  aid  of  the  demon  atta<:hed  to 
the  place  [Kxokcism  ;  and  see  Jerome  on  Isaiah, 


c.  6,  and  Augustine  on  Psalm  40];  these  were 
condemned  with  others  who  piactised.  such  evil 
arts  {Code,  lib.  ix.  tit.  16,  1.  4;  Macri,  Hierolex., 
s.  v. ;  Bingham's  Ant.  xvi.  v.  4).  [C] 

FANDILA,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cordova* 
commemorated  June  13  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FANON.  (1.)  A  head-dress  worn  by  the 
pope  when  he  celebrated  mass  pontifically.  It 
is  described  by  Ciampini  (  Vet.  Mon.  i.  239)  and 
Macri  {Hierolex.  s.  v.)  as  a  veil  variegated,  like 
the  Mosaic  ephod,  with  four  colours,  symbolising 
the  four  elements,  put  over  the  head  after  the 
pope  was  vested  with  the  alb,  and  tied  round  the 
neck,  forming  a  kind  of  hood,  the  tiara  or  other 
head-dress  being  put  on  above  it.  The  lower 
part  was  concealed  by  the  planeta  (Bona,  Rer. 
Littirg.  1.  24.  15).  Ciampini  gives  the  annexed 
figure  from  a  small  brass  statue  on  the  doors  of 
the  oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  Lateran. 
At  the  Pedilavium  the  "Caerimoniale  Romanum  " 
directs  that  the  pope  should  wear  the  fanon 
alone  without  the  mitre. 


(2.)  The  napkin  or  handkerchief,  mappula, 
sudarium,  used  by  the  priest  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  to  wipe  away  perspiration  fi'om 
the  face,  &c.  (Bona,  Iter.  Liturg.  i.  24.  5 ;  Rab., 
Maur.  de  Inst.  Cler.  i.  18 ;  Augusti,  Handbch. 
der  Christ.  Arch.  iii.  504).     [Facitp:rgium.] 

(3.)  In  later  times  the  wl^ite  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 
"  Populus  dat  oblationes  suas,  id  est  panem  et 
vinum,  et  offerunt  cum  fanonibus  oandidis"  Ordo 
hoinxxnus  ;  "  cum  fanonibus  offerunt,"  Amalar. 
de  offic.  Miss. ;  Martene,  de  Eccl.  7-it.  lib.  i.  c.  4, 
§  6  ;  Augusti,  u.  s.  ii.  649.  The  word  is  some- 
times erroneously  spelt  "farones." 

(4.)  A  still  later  use  of  the  word  is  for  the 
chur(;h  banners,'' vexilla  Ecclesiastica,"  employed 
in  processions.  This  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than 
the  French  and  German  writers  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury (Augusti,  n.  s.  iii.  348,  355). 

(5.)  The  strings  or  lappets  of  the  mitre  (Wil- 
lemin.  Monuments  in^dits.  pis.  68,  76,  90)  [E.  V.] 

FARA,  virgin,  of  Meaux  ;  "Natalis"  Dec.  7 
{Mart.  Usuardi;.  [VV.  F.  G.] 

FARO,  bishop,  and  confessor  at  Meaux  ;  com- 
memorated Oct.  28  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FAST  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  DESERT, 
THE,  is  comn)om<)rated  in  the  Aethii>pic  Calen- 
dar on  Feb.  4  (Dani.fl's  Coder,  iv.  2.72).        [C] 

FAHTINfJ  {vfiffTt'ia,  jcjuniuin,  abstincntia). 
Fasting  was  total  or  partial  abstinence  from  food 
for  a  certain  period;  it  also  Kigni<ie<l  abstinence 
from  pleanure,  or  from  the  celebration  of  birthdays 
or  iriarriages  or  <;hurch  festivals;  and  it  ha<l  the 
further  spiritual  signification  of  abstinence  from 
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sia.  See  tlie  passages  collected  in  Gunning  (Lent 
hast,  pp.  130-150)  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
ftistin^'. 

1.  The  stated  fasts  of  the  Western  church 
were  these : 

(i.)  The  great  ante-paschal  Fast  of  Lent 
(Qtuilra  irsiitiii). 

(ii.)  The  fasts  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  months,  called  also  Emiiek  Fasts,  or  the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  (Jejunia  quatuor  tein- 
jx>rum). 

(iii.)  The  weekly  fasts  of  the  Stations,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  (fen  i  quart  i  ct  sexta^  stationes, 
$einij('Junia,  rtrpas  Koi  irapaaKfvr]). 

(iv.)  The  Rogations  (rogationes,  litaniae). 

(v.)  Tiie  Vigils  or  Kves  of  holy  days  (pe>~noc- 
tationcs,  pcrvigilia). 

.  2.  The  Greek  church  kept  in  addition  to  Lent 
three  fasts  of  a  week  each :  1st  the  Fast  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  immediately  after  Pentecost 
[Ai'OSTLKS*  Festivai-s  AND  Fasts]  ;  2nd  the 
Fast  of  tlie  Holy  Mother  of  God  (Sanctue 
fjeij^arae)  in  August ;  3rd  the  Fast  of  the 
Nativity  (Suicer  Thesaurus  s.  v.  j/Tjcrrc/a ;  Neale 
Introductton  to  Eastern  Church,  p.  731).  Some 
have  supposed  (Morinus  de  Penit.,  Appendix, 
p.  124)  that  the  Fast  Sanctae  Bei/Hirae  at  one 
j>eriod  lasted  forty  days,  and  began  originally  on 
Gth  of  July  and  afterwards  on  1st  of  August, 
and  that  the  Fast  of  the  Nativity  was  also  one 
of  forty  days,  and  began  on  liith  of  November. 

3.  Other  fasts  had  only  a  local  or  partial 
observance.  The  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  23)  in- 
troduced into  Spain  fasts  of  superposition  (jeju- 
ni'n'um  superpositiones)  for  every  month  in  the 
year  except  July  and  August,  It  does  not  appear 
on  wliat  days  of  the  month  they  were  kept,  but 
their  name  implies  that  they  were  something 
over  and  above  the  usual  fasting  days.  Bingham 
(Antiq.  xxi.  11  §  5)  quotes  from  Philastrius  the 
mention  of  a  fast  of  three  days  before  Epiphany. 
In  the  Dialogue  of  Egbert  of  York  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs*  Councils  and  Eccl.  Do<ninicnts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  413)  there  is  the  appointment,  in  addition  to 
the  Ember  fasts,  of  a  period  of  twelve  days  before 
the  Nativity  to  be  spent  in  fastings,  watchings, 
pravers,  and  alms;  on  which  twelve  days  not 
only  were  the  clergy  but  laity  also,  with  their 
wives  and  households,  exhorted  to  resort  to  their 
confessors.  The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo 
A.D.  ti94  (c.  G)  orders  litany-fasts  (exomolo- 
geses)  to  be  kept  every  month  in  the  Spanish 
and  Gallic  churches  to  supplicate  "  for  the  safety 
of  the  sovereign,  for  the  jireservation  of  the 
|)eople,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  devil  from  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful."  Tiie  fasts  to  be  o"bserved  throughout 
the  ye.ir  in  the  western  mcmasteries  are  given  in 
detail  by  the  second  council  of  Tours  (A.D.  567, 
c.  17):  "  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  let  dinner  be 
served  to  the  brothers  every  day  except  on  Ko- 
gat  ion-days ;  after  Pentecost  let  them  fast  an 
entire  week;  thence  till  the  1st  of  August  let 
ftll,  except  those  who  are  sufl'ering  from  illness, 
fa-st  three  days  a  week,  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  days,  in  August  because  the  J/ivvi  Sanc- 
torum is  daily  celebrated,  let  them  eat  their 
dinner;  through  the  whole  of  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  fast  three  days  a  week,  and 
io  Decembe."  every  day  till  the  Nativity.  And 
because  between  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany 
all  days  are  festivals,  with   the  exception  of  the 


three  when  private  litanies  are  to  be  said,  thejr 
shall  eat  their  dinner ;  and  from  Epiphany  to 
Lent  fast  three  days  a  week." 

4.  Special  fasting  was  occasionally  ordered  or 
advised  in  a  diocese  by  the  bishop,  as  Tertullian 
(de  Jejun.  c.  1  '.),  after  he  became  a  Montanist 
unwillingly  bears  witness.  It  was  also  one  o/ 
the  means  used  for  prep.iring  for  the  recej)tion 
of  a  sacred  ordinance.  Fasting  before  Holy  ('om- 
munion,  if  not  invariable,  had  become  a  comm«>n 
practice  in  the  4th  century  [Communion].  Fast- 
ing before  baptism  can  be  traced  to  a  much 
earlier  date.  Justin  Martyr  (Afwlog.  i.  61) 
mentions  among  the  customs  of  the  Christian 
church  that  candidates  "are  taught  to  pray 
fasting,  we  fasting  and  praying  with  them."  Ter- 
tullian (de  Bapt.  c.  20)  exhorts  those  who  are 
about  to  receive  baptism  to  pray  with  frequent 

;  prayers  and  fastings.     And  the  fourth  council  of 
I  Carthage.  A.D.  398  (c.  85),  appoints  abstinence 
from  wine  and  meat  among  the  preparations  fnr 
I  baptism    (Apost.   Cunstt.    vii.   22).      The    only 
I  authority  which  Martene   (de  Hit.  viii.   4)  dis- 
covers for  the  practice  of  fasting  before  ordination 
is  from  Leo,  who  (Ep.  ad  Diosc.)  with  reference 
to  ordinations  taking  place  on  Sunday,  speaks  of 
the  Saturday's  fast  continuing  both  for  candidates 
and   bishop   till    the    ordination   was    over.     No 
notice   of  fasting   before    confirmation   is    to   be 
found  before  the   13th  century  (Martene  de  Lit. 
iv.  1). 

5.  Penitential  Fasting. — For  the  first  500 
years  fasting  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imposed  as  a  special  penance,  or  to  have  taken 
plac-i  of  other  penitential  exercises;  but  in  all 
ages,  so  long  as  penitential  discipline  was  in 
force,  a  penitent  was  required  to  abstain  from 
delicacies  of  food  as  from  all  other  bodily  grati- 
fications during  his  period  of  punishment.  Ter- 
tullian (de  Penit.  c.  9)  defines  a  trueexomologesis 
to  consist,  among  other  duties,  in  ''  the  use  of 
simple  things  for  meat  and  drink,  and  in  cherish- 
ing prayer  by  fasts."  Pacian  (Laracn.  ad  Penit. 
c.  19)  makes  his  penitent,  when  invited  to  a 
feast,  reply,  "These  things  belong  to  the  happy, 
but  as  for  me  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord." 
In  the  6th  century  fasting  began  to  be  infiicted 
as  a  special  and  separate  mode  of  penance.  One 
of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Agde,  A.D.  50(J 
(c.  60),  appoints  to  those  who  lapse  into  heresy, 
in  j»lace  of  the  longer  term  of  penitence  allotted 
by  the  early  church,  a  fast  of  two  years,  to  Ihi 
kept  on  the  third  day  of  the  week  without  any 
break;  if  at  least  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
rather  obscure  language  of  the  canon  (ut  hiennio 
tertio  sine  relaxatione  jejunent).  The  pen.mre 
of  fasting  is  f'ound  in  the  early  British  penitential 
canons  attributed  to  Gildas ;  and  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore  sentences  of  a  fast  of  so  many 
davs  or  weeks,  or  even  years,  are  very  common 
(Penitentiid  1.  viii.  3,4,  8,  9;  xii.  8';  xiv.  **X 
and  no  less  so  in  the  Penitential  of  Rnie  (iii.  5; 
vii.  11),  and  in  that  of  Egbert  (iv.  fi;  v.  3 ;  xiii. 
4).  The  crimes  for  which  these  sentences  were 
inflicted  in  these  early  English  j>enitential  b<M^ks 
are  such  as  couhl  exist  only  among  a  jieople  just 
emerging  from  heathenism.  In  the  Penitential 
of  Thewlore  (II.  xiv.  i.)  is  found  the  first  notice 
of  the  appointment  of  three  regular  fa.st«  of  forty 
days  in  the  year  (tria  legitima  quadragesimn), 
forty  days  before  Easter,  forty  days  before  the 
Nativity,   and  forty  days  after  Pentecost.     The 
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Rule  of  Chrodegang  (c.  32)  with  i-eference  to  the 
same  observance,  orders  confessions  to  be  made 
at  each  of  these  three  annual  quadragesimal  fasts. 
And  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  (vi. 
184)  repeat  in  identical  words  the  injunction  of 
Theodore  on  the  three  quadragesimal  fivsts,  and 
add  that  "although  some  of  them  lack  canonical 
authority,  yet  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  together  to 
observe  this  custom  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  people  and  of  our  forefathers." 
These  fasts  were  probably  first  appointed  as 
appropriate  penitential  seasons  for  the  perform- 
ance of  long  periods  of  penance ;  afterwards,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  canon  in  the  Capitu- 
laries, they  came  into  partial  use  with  the  people 
at  large.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  existed 
earlier  than  the  7th  century,  for  the  councils 
prior  to  Theodore  which  are  strict  in  ordering 
the  people  to  keep  Lent  (e.g.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  12 ; 
4  Cone.  Aurelian.  c.  2),  contain  no  hint  of  there 
being  more  than  one  such  season  in  the  year  ; 
and  the  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Toui-s 
which  enumerates  the  fasts  of  the  monks,  and 
approaches  nearer  the  time  of  Theodore,  evidently 
recognises  no  Pentecostal  Quadragesima,  for  it 
ordei-s  monks,  whose  self-denial  would  be  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  fast 
only  three  days  a  week  from  Pentecost  till 
August.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Theodore 
introduced  these  as  penitential  fasts  into  the 
Western  church  from  the  East,  for  in  the  Greek 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  two  fasts  of 
forty  days  in  addition  to  Lent  are  imposed  upon 
penitents,  the  former  of  which  was  called  the 
Quadragesima  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
latter  the  Quadragesima  of  St.  Philip.  One  of 
the  councils  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  about 
A.D.  821  (^Conc.  apud  villam  Theodonis  cc.  2-5) 
held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  clergy,  inflicts  five  quadragesimal 
fasts  on  any  one  slandering  or  wounding  a  sub- 
deacon,  six  on  the  slanderer  of  a  deacon,  twelve 
of  a  priest,  and  a  lifelong  fast  on  the  slanderer  of 
a  bishop.  Even  after  absolution,  a  penitent  was 
sometimes  ordered  to  fast  one  day  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — a  sentence  opposed  to  the 
earlier  practice,  by  which  admission  to  commu- 
nion was  a  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  past 
otfences. 

The  penitential  fasts  were  observed  with 
various  degrees  of  severity.  In  the  East  the 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  allows  ])enitents 
on  the  becond,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  week 
to  eat  oil  and  beans  with  oil,  but  orders  them  to 
abstain  from  cheese,  eggs,  flesh,  and  fish  ;  on  the 
third  and  fifth  days  eat  everything  freely  except 
fle.sh ;  and  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  use 
wiue  and  flesh  as  if  under  no  punishment.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  Egbert  (/'en  tential  iv. 
l.'>)  directs  penitents  to  fast  three  days  each 
week,  without  specifying  the  days,  from  wine, 
mead  (merlo),  and  flesh,  till  the  evening,  and  eat 
only  dry  food  ;  and  also  keep  three  quadragesimal 
faiitH  in  the  year  on  dry  forxl,  two  days  a  week 
till  the  evening,  and  three  days  till  three 
o'clock,  burchard  (/Secret,  xix.  9,  10)  referring 
to  this  direction  fiom  the  Penitential,  states  the 
following  to  have  been  the  maunei-  in  which  a 
faitt  of  two  years  on  bread  ana  water  was  kept. 
"For  first  year  fast  three  days  in  each  week, 
»ec<ind,  fourth,  and  sixth,  on  bj-ead  and  water  ; 
Md  three  days,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  nbst^iin 


from  wine,  mead  (medo),  beer  flavoured  with 
honey  (mcllita  cervisia)  flesh  at^d  blood,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  rich  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  eat  only 
small  fish  if  they  are  to  be  got,  but  if  not,  fish 
of  one  kind  only,  and  beans,  and  herbs,  and 
apples,  and  drink  beer."  This  list  makes  no 
mention  of  Lent,  because  it  is  assumed  to  b« 
spent  entirely  on  bread  and  water.  "  The  next 
year  the  penitent  should  fast  two  days,  second 
and  fourth,  till  the  evening,  and  then  reft-esh 
himself  with  dry  food,  i.e.  bj*ead  and  dry  cooked 
beans,  or  apples,  or  raw  herbs ;  let  him  select 
one  of  these  three,  and  drink  beer  sparingly  ;  on 
the  sixth  day  let  him  ftvst  on  bread  and  water." 
In  some  cases  no  additional  time  of  abstinence 
was  imposed,  but  only  a  greater  rigour  during 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  fasts.  A  very  old 
sacramentary,  assigned  by  Morinus  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, directs  the  actual  incarceration  of  a  penitent 
through  Lent ;  *'  Take  him  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  Lent  and  cover  him  with  ashes, 
and  pray  for  him,  and  shut  him  up  till  the 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week  (feria  quinta  in  coena 
Domini),  and  on  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week  he 
may  come  forth  from  the  place  in  which  he  has 
perforaaed  his  penance."  A  Gothic  codex  from 
the  monastery  of  Remigius  of  Rheims,  dating 
probably  from  the  next  century,  also  orders 
imprisonment  through  Lent,  but  instead  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  penitent  being  covered  with 
ashes,  directs  that  a  few  should  be  sprinkled  on 
his  head,  and  that  they  should  be  blessed.  This 
severity  was  relaxed  before  the  10th  century, 
and  penitents  were  assigned  a  parish  or  district 
in  which  to  confine  themselves  through  Lent. 
But  both  incarceration  and  confinement  within 
bounds  were  deviations  from  an  older  practice  of 
shutting  up  a  penitent  in  a  monastery  (1  Cone. 
Matiscon.  cc.  5,  8). 

6.  Exemptions  from  Fasting. — A  superstitious 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  on  pretence  of 
keeping  a  stricter  fast  was  forbidden.  The 
Api;stolieal  Canons  (cc.  52,  53)  ^direct  that  if  any 
of  the  clergy  abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or 
wine,  not  for  exercise,  but  abhorrence,  forgetting 
that  God  made  all  things  very  good,  they  shall 
be  deposed  {Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  14;  Cone.  Gangr.  c. 
2).  The  first  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563  (c.  14), 
orders,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  clergy 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  from 
meat,  to  eat  vegetaoies  boiled  with  meat,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  infected 
with  the  Priscillian  heresy. 

Fasting  was  strictly  forbidden  on  all  Sundays 
throughout  the  year  in  every  part  of  the  church. 
The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  that  fasting 
WHS  held  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  so 
high  a  festival.     [Lord's  Dav.] 

The  observance  of  Saturday  was,  as  is  well 
known,  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  the  E<'i«t 
it  was  always  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Paschal  Vigil,  the  Great  Sabbath, 
in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  which  was 
kept  as  a  fast  both  in  East  and  West  (Apost. 
Constt.ii.  59;  v.  15,20;  vii.  23;  viii,  33;  Cone. 
Lfuxl.  cc.  49,  51;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  55).     [Sab- 

IJATII.] 

It  was  not  customary  to  fast  on  any  festivals, 
nor  ct>nne((uently  to  hold  festivals  during  seasons 
of  fasting.  The  council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  320 
(c.    51),    forbids    the  celebration  of  festivals   o/ 
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martyrs  in  Lent,  but  orders  them  to  be  kept  on 
Saturdays  aud  Sundays.  Another  canon  (<;.  52) 
forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages  or  birthdays 
in  Lent.  The  Greek  church  held  no  festival 
through  Lent  except  the  Annunciation,  a  festival 
which  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  656(c.  1), 
ordered  to  be  held  eight  days  before  Christmas. 
[Mary  the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.]  The 
church  at  Milan  held  no  missa  sanctorum  what- 
ever throughout  Lent. 

The  non-observance  of  a  fast  was  permitted  in 
the  case  of  weakness  or  sickness  (^Apost.  Can.  68, 
2  Cone.  Twon.  c.  17).  To  these  grounds  of 
excuse  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  653  (c.  9), 
adds  old  age  or  strong  necessity.  The  council  of 
Eliberis  (c.  23)  had  allowed  the  Spanish  churches 
to  omit  the  monthly  fasts  in  the  sultry  heat  of 
July  and  August. 

7.  Manner  of  Fasting.—  A  fast  day  in  the  early 
church  was  kept  by  a  literal  abstinence  from 
food  till  the  evening,  and  then  a  simple  meal  was 
eaten.  Ambrose  (dc  Elia  et  .Icjun.  c.  10)  speaks 
of  the  fast  during  Lent  continuing  through  the 
whole  day ;  and  Chrysostom  (//o/n.  6  in  Gen. 
p.  60;  ILm.  8  in  Gen.  p.  79)  rebukes  the  folly 
of  those  who  abstain  all  day  from  food  and  do  not 
abstain  from  sin.  There  was  no  restriction  uj)on 
the  kind  of  food  eaten  at  the  evening  meal, 
provided  only  it  was  partaken  of  sparingly. 
Many,  no  doubt,  refused  meat  or  wine  during 
the  greater  fasts,  and  contented  themselves  witli 
bread  and  water,  Xeropluigia  (Tertullian  de  Jejun. 
c.  11);  but  that  there  was  no  settled  rule,  and 
that  the  choice  of  diet  was  left  very  much  to 
individual  discretion  is  evident  from  the  account 
given  by  Socrates  (//.  E.  v.  22)  of  the  variety  of 
the  observances  of  the  Western  church  ;  "some 
abstain  from  every  sort  of  creature  that  has  life; 
others  eat  fish  only  of  living  creatures;  others 
eat  birds  as  well  as  fish,  because,  according  to 
the  Jlosaic  account  of  the  creation,  they  too 
sprung  from  the  water;  others  abstain  from 
fruit  covered  with  a  hard  shell,  and  from  eggs; 
some  eat  dry  bread  only,  others  not  even  tliat; 
others  again  when  they  have  fasted  till  three 
o'clock  eat  varieties  of  food."  The  Greek 
cliurch  kept  Lent  very  strictly,  eating  neither 
fish,  nor  eggs,  nor  milk,  nor  oil  ;  but  on  the 
other  fasts,  except  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days, 
these  were  allowed.  The  great  Sabbath  fast  of 
the  I'aschal  Vig'l  was  sustained  not  only  till  the 
evening,  but  till  cockcrowing  on  Kaster  morning 
{Apost.  Const.  V.  18).  But  the  other  appointed 
seasons  were  kept  with  less  rigour  than  that  of 
Lent,  an<l  the  fast,  instead  of  continuing  till  the 
evening  meal,  was  broken  at  the  ninth  hour 
(three  o'clock),  the  hour  or.  which  our  Lord 
expired  on  the  cross.  This  was  the  liour  at 
which  the  fast  of  the  Stations  ceased  (Kpiphanius 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  22).  And  the  English  council  of 
Clovesho,  A.D.  747  (c.  16),  orders  the  Rogations 
to  be  kept  till  three  o'clock.  The  fo«)d  which 
was  thus  .saved  by  abriilging  the  number  of 
meals  it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  bestow 
ajKtn  the  poor  (Oiigen,  Hom,  10.  in  I.erit.  ;  Leo, 
Serm.  3  cfc  Jejun.  Pentecost. ;  Chrysol.  Serm. 
8  de  ./ejun.).  Another  practice  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (</<■  Orat.  c.  IM)  wa.s  retraining  from 
the  kiss  of  }>eace  while  a  fast  laste<i.  A  change 
of  dress  during  fasting  was  confined  chieflv  to 
penitents  [Pknitknck],  although  Tertullian 
(^Apolo<j.   c.  40),  if  his   language    is  not  merely 


rhetorical,  speaks  of  pious  Christians  in  contrast 
with  heathen  self-indulgence,  "  being  dried  up 
with  fasting  and  prostrating  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes."  And  at  a  much  later  date  the 
council  of  Mayence,  A.D.  813  (c.  33),  orders  the 
greater  Litany  to  be  observed  for  three  days  by 
all  Christians,  "  not  riding  nor  clothed  in  rich 
garments,  but  barefoot  and  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes."  [G.  M.] 

8.  Fast  after  Communion. — St.  Chrysostom, 
on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ppeaks 
as  follows:  "Before  receiving  thou  fastest,  that 
thou  mayest  by  any  means  appear  worthy  or 
the  communion.  But  when  thou  hast  received, 
it  being  thy  duty  to  persevere  in  self-control, 
thou  undoest  all.  Not  that  sobriety  before  this 
and  afterwards  are  of  equal  importance.  For  it 
is  our  duty,  indeed,  to  exercise  self-control  at 
both  times,  but  especially  after  receiving  the 
Bridegroom ;  before  this  indeed  that  thou  mayest 
be  worthy  to  partake  ;  but  afterwards  that  thou 
mayest  not  be  found  unworthy  of  that  of  which 
thou  hast  partaken.  What !  Ought  we  to  fast 
after  partaking?  I  do  not  say  so,  nor  do  I  u.se 
constraint.  For  indeed  this  also  is  good,  but  I 
am  not  enforcing  it,  only  advising  you  not  to  be 
self-indulgent  to  excess  "  (//om.  xxvii.  ad  c.  xi. 
V.  27.)  We  should  infer  from  this  passage  that 
the  hearers  of  St.  Chrysostom  neither  had  them- 
selves, nor  knew  of,  any  custom  of  abstaining 
from  ordinary  food,  for  however  short  a  time, 
after  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  Nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  his  advice  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  habit  in  the  members  of  the 
Greek  or  Oriental  churches.  In  the  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  occasional  notices 
of  the  practice  from  the  6th  century  downwards  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  survived,  as  the  pious 
custom  of  a  few,  to  the  14th,  or  even  later.  A 
canon  of  the  council  of  Macon  held  in  585  con- 
tains the  earliest  reference,  if  the  writer  mistake 
not,  to  this  post-communion  fast.  We  give  the 
decree  in  full :  "  Whatever  relics  of  the  sacrifices 
shall  be  left  over  in  the  s;icrarium  after  the 
mass  is  finished,  let  innocent  children  be  brought 
to  the  church  on  Wednesday  or  Friday  by  him 
whose  business  it  is,  and,  let  them,  beiwj  enjoii)cd 
a  fast,  receive  the  said  relics  sprinkled  with 
wine "  (Can.  6 ;  Labb.  Cotu\  tom.  v.  col.  982). 
Among  the  Forged  Decretals  is  an  epistle  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Clement  of  Home  to 
St.  James  the  Lord's  brother.  The  greater  jwrt 
of  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  comi>osed  in 
the  8th  century,  and  in  that  earlier  portion  we 
find  a  direction  to  this  effect,  viz.  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consecrated  elements  *•  is  n(»t  to 
be  kept  till  the  morning,  but  is  by  the  c;»re  of 
the  clerks  to  be  consumed  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. But  they  who  consume  the  remainder  of 
the  Lord's  body,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
sacrarium,  are  not  to  assemble  f'orthwith  to 
partake  of  common  fcMxi,  nor  to  presume  to  mix 
fowl  with  the  holy  portion  ....  If  therefore 
the  Lord's  j>ortion  be  given  to  them  at  an  eaily 
hour,  let  the  ministers  who  have  consume*!  it  fa^t 
till  the  sixth;  and  if  they  have  received  it  at 
the  third  or  the  fourth,  let  them  fast  till  eveu- 
ing  "  (^I'raecepta  S.  Petri,  inter  O/p.  S.  Leonis,  ed. 
Bailer,  tom.  iii.  p.  674).  There  is  a  law  of 
Charlemagne,  A.D.  809,  with  this  heading, 
"Touching  thosf  *ho  have  communic^ite<l,  tljat 
they  wait  three  hours,  on  account  of  the  mixing 
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of  the  food.'*  The  decree  itself  says  "two  or 
thi*ee  hours  (Capituiaria  Regum  Franconum, 
tom.  i.  col.  1213.  Similarly  col.  1224).  Regino 
(^De  EccL  Discipl.  lib.  1,  c.  cxcv.)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  century,  and  Gratian  {Deer.  P. 
iii.  Dist.  ii.  c.  xxiii.)  in  the  12th  give  the  passage 
from  pseudo-Clement  as  above  quoted.  It  was 
therefore  well  known  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  13th  century  we  find 
it  cited  from  Gratian  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
acknowledges  the  principle,  while  he  declares  the 
rule  obsolete  {Summa  Iheol.  P.  iii.  Qu.  Ixxx.  Art. 
\-iii.  ad  6?n).  There  is,  however,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  some  reason  to  think  that  the  practice 
which  Aquinas  evidently  considered  altogether 
gone  by  was  yet  observed  by  some  long  after  his 
time.  lu  England  John  de  Burgo,  a.d.  1385, 
refers  to  our  subject  in  this  manner :  "  After 
taking  the  eucharist  it  is  meet  for  reverence 
thereof  to  abstain  for  some  time  from  food,  but 
not  very  long.  For  preparation  by  abstinence 
and  devotion  is  more  required  before  receiving 
the  eucharist  than  after.  For  the  sacrament  has 
its  effect  at  the  reception  itself,  and  therefore 
actual  devotion  is  required  then  ;  but  after  the 
reception  habitual  devotion  suffices"  (^Pupilla 
Oculi,  P.  iv.  c.  viii.  ad  lit.  H.).  It  is  also  thus 
mentioned  by  Duranti,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  partisans  of  the  League  in  1589,  "  Not  only 
ought  men  to  be  fasting  when  about  to  sacrifice 
and  communicate,  but  they  ought  also  in  honour 
of  the  sacrament  to  abstain  from  all  food  some 
time  after"  {De  Eit.  EccL  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  6.) 

[W.  E.  S.] 

FATHER  {Pater).  1.  A  name  rhetorically 
given  to  the  priests  of  any  religion  (Arnobius, 
Adv.  Gent.  lib.  4,  c.  19). 

2.  Commonly    applied   to    Christian   bishops. 
Epiphanius  {Haeres.  Adv.  Aerian.  n.  4)  says  that 
the  reason  of  the  title  is  that  by  their  right  of 
ordaining    they    beget    fathers    to    the    church,  i 
Jerome  {Ep.  52,  ad  Theopli.  ed.  Migne)  says  that  j 
bishops  are  content  with  their  own  honour,  for  I 
they  know  that  they  are  fathers  and  not  loi-ds.  ' 
Augustine    {C'/mm.    in    Ps.    44)    says    that    the 
church    itself  calls   them   fathers.     Chrysostom 
(f/om.  3,  ad  Pop.  Antioch.)  speaks  of  looking  to 
the   bishop's  throne    and  not   seeing  the  father 
upon  it.     The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  are 
u.^ualiy  cited  as  those  of  the  318  fathers  (/.  Cone. 
A'ic.  Proem.;  I.  Cone.  Const  i.ntin.  c.  1). 

3.  To  a  godfather.  In  the  life  of  Epiphanius 
it  is  Haid  that  one  Lucian  became  his  father  in 
holy  baptism  {hj/iph.  Vita,  n.  8).  So  Ruffinus 
(in  Hienm.  fnvect.  c.  1)  says  that  the  same 
IM?r^n  was  his  instructor  in  the  creed  and  his 
father. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Martel  sent  his  son 
iVpin  to  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
<ut  his  iiair according  to  custom,  "juxta  morem," 
and  thus  became  his  father,  "  ei  pater  effectus 
e»t  "  (Paulus  Diacouus,  Hist.  Loni/o/xird.  vi.  53). 

5.  To  the  priest  by  whom  baptism  was  ad- 
miDitttercd.  Avitus  of  Vienne  (//o/«.  de  Pogat.), 
•a/H  that  Mainertus  was  both  his  predecessor 
aiul  his  spiritual  father  by  baptism,  "spiritalis 
ft  baptismo  pater."  So(The<»dijri  Cantuar.  I'ocni- 
tentiale,  11.  iv.  8)  it  is  stated  that  one  father  is 
■ufficient  to  administer  baptism,  "  in  caterhumeno 
H  conhrmatione  et  baptismo  unus  ]>otest  esse 
pater." 


6.  To  a  confessor.  One  of  the  Benedictine 
rules  provided  that  no  monk  should  become  a 
spiritual  father  without  the  consent  of  th« 
abbot  {Peg.  Tarnat.  a.d.  circa  570 ;  Migne's 
Patrol,  t.  66,  coll.  977). 

7.  The  title  "  father  of  fathers "  was  some- 
times assigned  to  eminent  bishops.  In  one  place 
it  is  given  to  the  apostle  Paul  {Quaesf.  ad  Ortho^ 
dox.  c.  119,  apud  Justin  Mart.  0pp.).  Athaaa- 
sius  {ad  Solitar.  Vit.  Agent,  c.  1)  speaks  of 
Hosius  as  being  by  universal  consent  called  the 
father  of  bishops.  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  19; 
De  Funeb.  Patr.  §  44)  says  that  his  father  was 
called  the  father  of  all  the  bishops  {apxi^p^as). 
Gregory  the  Great  {Epist.  vi.)  addresses  Lupus 
of  Troyes,  as  "  father  of  fathers,  bishop  of 
bishops."  In  a  letter  from  the  African  bishops 
which  was  read  at  the  1st  Lateran  council,  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  styled  "  father  of  fathers."  In  a  letter  read 
at  the  6th  council  of  Constantinople  (Act  13), 
Sergius  is  addressed  in  the  same  manner.  At  the 
2nd  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787  (Act  6),  Gregory 
Nyssen  is  said  to  have  been  called  "  father  of 
fathers  "  by  universal  consent. 

8.  The  head  of  a  monastery  was  naturally- 
called  Pater  by  Latins,  as  Abbas  by  Orientals  ; 
thus  Augustine  {De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cith.  i.  31) 
speaks  of  th^  respect  to  be  paid  by  the  Decani  to 
the  one  "  quern  Patrem  appellant ;"  and  Gregory 
the  Great  {Dial.  i.  1  ;  cf.  ii.  3  ;  iii.  23)  speaks 
of  one  who  was  "  Pater  "  in  a  monastery  over 
200  monks.  [P.  0.] 

FAUSTA.    [EviLASius.] 

FAUSTINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Brescia ;  com- 
memorated with  Jovita,  virgin,  Feb.  15  {Mart. 
Usuardi),  Feb.  16  {3Iaii.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Simplicius,  his 
brother,  and  Beatrix,  his  sister,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  ;  commemorated  July  29  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
AUatii  et  Frontonis). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Milan  in  the  time  of  Aurelius 
Commodus ;  commemorated  Aug.  7  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FAUSTUS.    (1)  [Felix  (5).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Bonus  the  pres- 
byter, Maurus,  and  seven  others  ;  commemorated 
Aug.  1  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Holy  Father,  A.D.  368  ;  commemorated 
Aug.  3  {Cal.  Bijzant.'). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Milan ;  commemorated  Aug.  7 
{Mart.  Horn.  Vet.). 

(5)  Saint,  at  Antioch ;  commemorated  with 
Timotheus,  Sept.  8  {'Mart.  Usuardi,  Hieron.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Cordova  with  Januarius  and 
^Lirtiuiis  ;  commemorated  Sej)t.  28  {Mart.  Horn. 
Vet.,  Adonis);  "Passio"  Oct.  13  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Deacon  and  martyr;  commemorated  Nov. 
19  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi)  ;  with  Eusebius 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(8)  [DiL's  (2).]  [\V.  F.  G.] 

FEASTH  OF  CHARITY.    [Agaiak.] 

FEBRONIA.  (1)  With  Marina,  virgins;  com- 
memorated Sept.  24  {Cal.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nisibis,  a.d.  2^'6;  comm<Mnorate4 
June  25  {Cal.  liyzant.).  \\S .  F.  G.] 
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FEET,  WASHING  OF.  [Baptism,  §§  34, 
67;  Maunov  TiiLiiSDAV.] 

FEILIRE.  THE.  OF  Aknous  the  Culdee. 
The  word  Keilire,  derived  from  '*  feil  "  the  Irish 
equivalent  of  vigilia,  is  np])lied  to  the  metrical 
festology  composed  by  Aengus  the  Culdee  about 
the  year  780.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  five 
martyrolotrjes  belon^jing  to  Ireland.  The  others 
are  (1.)  The  martyrology  of  Tamhlacht,  which 
must  have  been  written  after  Sib.  (2.)  That  of 
Maelmuire  ua  Gorman,  dating  from  between 
1156-1 17:>.  (3.)  The  Saltair  na  Rann,  which, 
however,  contains  only  four  Gaelic  entries;  and 
(4.)  The  Kalendar  of  the  Drummond  Missal, 
published  in  Rishop  Forbes'  Kalendars  of  the 
Scottish  saint.s. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Aengus  we  know 
that  he  was  educated  in  Cluain  Ednach  in 
Queen's  County,  and  travelling  into  Munster 
founded  Disert  Aeno;usa  in  co.  Limerick.  At  the 
time  of  the  e.xpedition  of  king  Aedh  Oirdnidhe 
against  Leinster  in  799  he  was  residing  at  Dis- 
ert Bethec  near  Monasterevin.  Latterly  he  went 
to  abbot  Maelruain  at  Tamhlacht,  when  he  from 
humility  concealed  his  gifts,  and  passing  himself 
as  a  serving  man  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  mill  and  kiln,  till  at  last  his  learning  was 
discovered  by  accident. 

The  P'eilire  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  Five 
quatrains  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  poet  and 
his  work.  2.  A  preface  of  220  quatrains ;  and 
3.  The  festology  itself  in  365  quatrains  for 
every  day  in  the  year  (O'Curry,  Early  Eccl. 
MSS.  of  freland,  pp.  359-371.  [A.  P.  F.] 

FELICIA  NT'S,  a)  Martyr  at  Rome  with 
Fortunatus,  Kirmus,  and  Candidus ;  commemor- 
ated Feb.  2  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Primus  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian;  conmiemorated  June  9 
{Mart.  R  in.  Vet..  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Altatii  et  Frontonis,  Sacrainetitariwn  Gregorif). 

(3)  [Victor  (10).] 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lucania  with  Jacinctus,  Qui- 
ritus,  and  Lucius ;  commemorated  Oct.  29  {Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  [KxsuPKHirs  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICISSIMA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Falari 
with  (Jraciliauus;  "  Passio "  Aug.  12  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICISSIMUS.    (1)  [Hfc:RACLiU8(3).] 
(2)  [Fklix  (U).] 
(8)  [SixTUS  (2).] 

(4)  l^Llrtyr  in  Africa,  with  Rogatianus,  the 
presbyter,  umler  Deciu.s  and  Valerian ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  26  {.Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(6)  Saint,  of  i'erugia  in  Tuscany  ;  "Natalis" 
Nov.  2+  {Mart.  Hienm.,  Usuardi).      [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICITA8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tuburbo  (at 
Carthage,  Jirdr)  with  Pcr|»etua,  Revocatus,  Sa- 
turninus,  and  Sectmdohis,  under  Severus  ;  com- 
memor.Ttfd  AL'inh  7  (Mn-t.  Rom.  \et.,  Hieron., 
Bedae,  A«ionis,  Usuardi.  Cal.  Bwhtr.'). 

(2)  Martyr  under  Antoninus ;  commemoratoci 
Nov.  23  {Mart.  Jioai.  \  et.y  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis, 
U.suardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICULA.      (1)    Martyr    at    Rome    with 
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Vitalis  and  Zeno ;  commemorated  Feb.  14  {Mori 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome;  commemorated 
June  13  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

FELIX.  (1)  Saint,  at  Heraclea  ;  comme- 
morated with  Januarius,  Jan.  7  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  confessor  at  Nola  in  Campania ; 
commemorated  Jan.  li{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Carth."). 

(3)  [Dativi:s(1).] 

(4)  [Hilary  (2).] 

(6)  Martyr  at  Caesaraugusta  with  seventeen 
othei*s:  Apodemus,  Ca.ssianus,  Cecilianus,  tvotus, 
Faustus,  Fronto,  Januarius,  Julius,  Lupercus, 
Matutiuus,  Martialis,  Optatus,  Primitivus,  Pub- 
lius,  Quintilianus,  Successus,  Urbanus  ;  comme- 
morated April  16  {Mart.  Usuardi),  April  15 
{Mart.  Adonis). 

(6)  Saint,  of  Alexandria;  commemorated  with 
Arator,  presbyter,  Fortunus,  Silvius,  and  Vita- 
lis, April  21  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Valence  in  France 
with  Fortunatus  and  Achilleus,  deacons;  com- 
memorated April  23  (/6.). 

(8)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Spoletum  under  Maxi- 
mian ;  commemorated  May  18  (J/a»-<.  Usuardi). 

(9)  Martyr  in  Istria  with  Zoelliu.";.  Servilius, 
Silvanus,  and  Diodes  ;  commemorated  May  24 
(/6.). 

(10)  Saint,  in  Sai-dinia  ;  commemorated  with 
Aemilius,  Priamus,  Luciauus,  M.ty  28  {Mart. Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  the 
emperor  Claudius;  commemorated  May  oO  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(12)  Martyr  in  Aquileia  with  Fortunatu.s 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian;  "  Passio  "  Juno 
11  (/6.). 

(13)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Tuscany ;  comme- 
morated June  23  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(14)  Martyr  in  Campania  with  Aristo,  Cre- 
scentianus,  Kutvchianus,  Felicissimus,  Justus, 
Martia,  Svmj>horo.sa.  Urbanus.  and  Vitalis;  com- 
memorated July  2  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(16)  Son  of  Felicitas  (2),  martyr  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus;  commemorated  with  his  six  bro- 
thers, Alexander,  Januarius,  Martialis,  Philip, 
Silvai.us,  Vitalis,  July  10  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bo  lie.  Adonis.  Usuardi). 

(16)  Martvr  in  Africa;  commemorate*!  with 
Januarius,  Marinus,  and  Nubor,  July  10  {Mart. 
Rom.   Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(17)  [SCILI.ITA.] 

(18)  The  jwpe,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Con- 
stautius  Atigustus;  commemorated  July  29 
{Mart.  Rom.  Iff.,  Bedae,  Usuardi);  "Passio" 
Nov.  10;  de|x>sition  Nov.  17  {Mart.  Adonis). 

(19)  Martyr  at  Gerona  in  Spain;  commemo- 
rated Aug.  {'{.Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi), 

(20)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aprilis.  Martialis, 
Saturninus,  and  their  companions;  c«  mmemo- 
rate«l  Aug.  22  {Maii.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  AdonK 
Usuardi). 

(21)  [GEORGirs  (4).] 
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(22)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Adauctus 
Dnder  Diocletian  and  i\Iaximian  ;  commemorated 
Aug.  30  (Mart,  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi,  Cal.  Allatii  et  F/ontonis). 

(23)  Bishop  of  Tubzoca,  martyr  at  Veuusia  in 
Apulia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  with  Audactus 
and  Januarius,  presbyters,  Fortunatianus  and 
Septiminus,  readers  ;  commemorated  Aug.  30 
(Mart.  Bedae),  Oct.  24  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(24)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Neme- 
sianus  and  Lucius,  bishops ;  also  with  Dativus, 
Felix,  Jader,  Litteus,  Polianus.  and  Victor,  under 
Decius  and  Valerian ;  commemorated  Sept.  10 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(25)  [Felix  (24).] 

(26)  Martyr  at  Nuceria  with  Constantia,  under 
Nero ;  commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(27)  Martyr  at  Autun,  with  Andochius,  pres- 
byter, and  Tyrsus,  deacon,  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian  ;  commemorated  Sept.  ^-^  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(28)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Cyprian 
and  4976  others,  under  Hunnericus ;  commemo- 
rated Oct.  12  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ai-di). 

(29)  [EusEBius  (8).] 

(30)  Martyr  at  Toniza  in  Afinca ;  comraemo- 
rated  Nov.  6  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(31)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nola  in  Campania  with 
thirty  others;  commemorated  Nov.  15  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FEMORALIA  or  FEMINALIA.  These 
are  drawers  or  breeches  covering  the  thighs  and 
loins,  as  the  derivation  implies.  (See  Isidore 
Hispal.  Etijm,.  xix.  22.)  They  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
(Ex.  xxviii.  42,  43),  and  as  such  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  fathers  (see  e.  g.  Jerome,  Kpist. 
64,  ad  Fahiolam  ;  i.  360,  ed.  Vallarsi),  many  of 
whom  are  delighted  to  find  a  symbolical  meaning 
in  this  as  in  other  vestments. 

The  injunction  as  to  the  wearing  of  breeches 
during  divine  service  is  repeated  in  sundry 
monastic  rules.  Thus  the  Rule  of  Fructuosus, 
bishop  of  Bracara,  when  settling  the  dress  to 
be  worn  by  monks,  permits  the  use  of  femoralia 
to  all,  but  "  m.'ixime  his  qui  ministerio  impli- 
cADtur  altaris"  (/ie;jula  S.  Frw.ttujsi,  c.  45:  in 
Holstenius,  Codex  Re(/u'aruiii,  part  2,  p.  139,  ed. 
Paris,  1663;  of.  Grinilaici  Solitariorum  Recjula, 
c.  49;  op.  cit.  p.  341).  For  general  rules  as  to 
this  and  other  articles  of  mocajitic  dress  see 
Magistri  Reg-ila,  c.  81  (op.  cit.  p.  257).  The 
Jtuie  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  that  monks  who 
were  going  on  a  journey  hhould  borrow  femoralia 
from  the  Vestiarium,  and  on  their  return  should 
restore  them  thither  washed  : — "  femoralia,  ii 
qui  dinguntur  in  via,  de  Vestiario  accipiant,  qui 
revertente*  lota  ibi  re-.tituant "  (c.  55  ;  p.  117,  ed. 
Venice,  1723).  For  further  roferences,  see  Du- 
cange's  Glong^iriuin,  h.  vv.,  and  Menard'n  note  to 
the   Coiu:ordi^i   Rejularum    <  I'atrol.    ciii.    1235). 

[R.  S.] 
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FERETRUM,  a  bier  on  which  the  corpse, 
after  washing,  was  placed  and  carried  to  ])urial 
[Burial  of  the  Dead].  It  was  as  a  rule  made 
of  wood,  in  which  Ambrose  (in  Luc.  vii.  14)  sees 
a  mystical  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  drawn 
from  the  miracle  at  Nain  (Durant.  de  Ritib.  lib. 
i.  c.  23).  The  feretrum  of  Constantine  the  Great 
appears  to  have  been  of  gold,  like  his  coffin 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  66).  The  bier  was 
covered  with  a  pall,  more  or  less  costly,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  That  of  Con- 
stantine was  of  purple  (aXovpyiKfj  aKovpylSi). 
That  of  Blesilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  was  of 
cloth  of  gold,  against  which  Jerome  remonstrated 
vehemently  as  an  unchristian  extravagance 
(Hieron.  Ep.  25).  Constantine's  bier  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  lights  burning  in  golden 
candlesticks  (Euseb.  n.  .<?.).  The  bier  was  carried 
to  the  grave  sometimes  by  relations  or  neai 
friends,  sometimes  by  officials  designated  to  that 
duty  (Copiatae,  decani.,  leticirii),  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  high  dignity  or  sanctity  by  bishops 
and  nobles,  e.g.,  Basil  by  his  clergy  (Greg.  Mag. 
Orat.  XX.),  his  sister  Macrina  by  Gregory  Nyssen, 
and  other  clergy  (Greg.  Nys.  Vit.  Macr.  tom.  ii. 
p.  201) ;  Paula,  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine, 
"  cervicem  feretro  subjicientibus  "  (Hieron.  Ep. 
27).  [E.  v.] 

FERIA.  The  proper  sense  of  this  word  is 
that  of  a  holyday,  of  a  festival  viewed  in  the 
aspect  of  a  day  of  freedom  from  worldly  business. 
It  is  in  this  meaning  that  we  find  the  word  in 
classical  Latin,  though  here  it  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  plural.  Besides  this,  ho\vever,  the  woid 
has  been  used  in  a  special  sense  in  the  Christian 
church  from  very  early  times  to  denote  the  days 
of  the  week,  feria  secunda,  tertia,  &c.,  for  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  system  of  notation  cannot 
be  stated  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  explained 
by  Ducange  (Glossnriu  n,  s.  v.)  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  week  following  Easter  Day  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Constantine  to  be  ob- 
served as  one  continuous  festival,  and  that  origi- 
nally the  year  began  with  Easter.  Hence  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  of  Easter  Week  would  be 
respectively  secunda  feria,  tertia  feria,  &c.,  and 
in  this  way,  following  the  example  of  the  first 
week  of  the  year,  the  names  passed  to  all  other 
Mondays,  &c.,  of  the  year.  The  great  objection 
to  this  view,  which  seems  to  have  found  many 
supporters  (see  e.g.  Pelliccia,  De  Christianae  Ec- 
clesiiie  politia,  i,  277,  ed.  Colon.  1829),  is  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Constantine  we  find  Ter- 
tullian  speaking  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  as 
qiuirta  and  sexta  feria  (de  jejunio  adv.  Psychicos, 
c.  2). 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  explain  the  phrase 
as  being  akin  to  and  probably  derived  from  the 
Jewish  system  of  notation  under  which  such  an 
expression  as  e.g.  fj  ^ia  tuv  ffa&^aroov  (Mark 
xvi.  2  ;  Acts  xx.  7,  and  often  in  the  New  Testa- 
[  ment)  means  the  "first  day  of  the  week."  This 
extension  of  the  word  Snbbilli,  which,  besides  tlie 
instances  adducible  from  the  New  Testament, 
occurs  also  in  the  Targun)K(see  e.  g.  Esther  ii.  9), 
is  merely  a  natural  transference  of  a  word  from 
its  (irimary  meaning  of  the  j)oint  of  time,  as  it 
were,  to  express  the  periods  marked  out  by  such 
pointx;  and  an  exact  parallel  is  found  in  tht 
Hebrew    C'lh,  which     i.s    primarily    the    new 
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moon,  and  hence  the  month,  or  period  between 
two  new  moous.  The  real  feria  then  beincj  Sun- 
dav,  the  other  days  of  the  week  are  reckoned  as 
in  the  above  instances  with  reference  to  this.  On 
this  view  see  Heinichen  on  Eusebius,  Hist.  Kccles. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  87).  The  explanation  given  by  Du- 
ran'Ius  0lntion  de  dirinorum  officiontm,  vii.  1.  11) 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  though  of  course  not  ad- 
missible as  a  solution — "  vocantur  ergo  feriae  a 
feriando,  quia  t,to  tein/>ore  a  vitiis  fcriari,  id  est 
V  iC'tre,  dc'hentus,  non  quod  sit  a  necessariis  vitae 
operibus  feriandum." 

With  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  the  name 
S'lhbatnm  was  so  closelv  associated  that  it  was 
nearly  always  used  instead  of  scptinia  feria, 
though  Ducangc  (s.  v  )  gives  an  example  of  this 
last  phrase.  In  like  manner,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  from  its  association  with  the  Resurrection, 
became  ''  the  Lord's  Day  "  from  apostolic  times, 
and  thus  though  the  phrase  prinvi  feria  does  now 
and  then  occur  (see  e.  g.  in  one  of  the  spurious 
sermons  once  attributed  to  Augustine,  J'atrol. 
xxxix.  2005),  JJomiiiiia  is  the  regular  word  for 
Sunday  in  ancient  liturgies.  The  days,  however, 
from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive  are  habitually 
designated  as  secuWa /m/,  &c.,  of  which  practice 
an  examination  of,  e.  g.,  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  will  furnish  abundant  examples.  A 
good  illustration,  showing  how  completely  the 
word  ferin  had  j)assed  into  this  new  sense,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  use  of  the  phrase  feriie  legitiime 
m  the  JJhri  J'oeuitentiates  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
and  of  Bede,  as  when  for  some  offence  a  sj)ecial 
fsist  is  enjoined  "  praeter  legitimas  ferias  "  (see 
e.  g.  Patrol,  xcix.  968),  that  is,  in  addition  to 
those  days  of  the  week  which  were  fasts  under 
all  circumstances. 

For  furthei  lemarks  on  this  subject  see  Du- 
aiuge's  (Jlossarium,  (s.  v.),  and  Augusti's  Hand- 
bucli  dcr  christlichen  Arc/tdotojie,  i.  467  sqq. 

[li.  S.] 

FERIALES  (i.e.  Lihri)  were  books  contain- 
ing a  record  of  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs. 
Thus  Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  writing  to 
Jerome  (Hieron.  Ep{st.\  beg  him  to  search  for 
the  Feriales  from  the  archives  of  Kusebius  of 
Caesarea,  as  a  guide  to  the  feast-days  of  the 
martyrs  [Calkndar:  Martyrolooy]  (Duoauge, 

6.  T.).  [CO 

FEUMKNTUM.  I.  The  earliest  Ordo  Eo- 
vuinus  extant,  which  is  suj>posed  to  represent 
the  ritual  of  Home  in  the  age  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  a.d.  r)9ti.  orders  a  portion  of  reserved 
eucharist  (Sancta)  to  l)e  brought  into  the  riiiiit  li 
betbre  the  ceh-bration  by  a  subdeacon,  to  be  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  archdeacon  after  the  canon, 
and  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  by  tlie  latti-i-. 
saying,  "The  I'eace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you 
alway."  {Ord.  Ji.  /.  nu.  8,  17,  18,  in  Mus.  ftal. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  8,  I'J,  \',\).  The  bishop  of  Rome  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  and  to  celebrate.  The 
particle  tlius  used  was  calleil  Fcnru-ntum,  the 
leaven,  n.  'J2,  p.  16.  if  the  pope  wa."*  not  pre- 
sent, '*a  particle  of  the  leaven,  which  had  been 
con.secrated  by  the  apostolical,  was  brought  by 
the  oblationary  subdt'acon,  ami  given  to  the  arch- 
deacon ;  but  he  handed  it  to  the  bisliop,  who, 
signing  it  thrice,  and  saying,  'The  Teace,  &c.,' 
put  it  into  the  chalice."  The  reason  of  the 
name  /Vrmrntittn  is  now  obvioiis.  Leaven  is 
dough    reserved  from   one   baking   to  be   mixed 


with  that  pre]iared  for  another,  and  may  b« 
said  to  make  the  bread  of  both  one.  The  eucha- 
ristic  leaven  connected  successive  celebrations 
with  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  a  token  of  union  between  con- 
gregations locally  separated  from  each  other. 
If  we  may  trust  to  the  Li'jer  J'ontiticalis,  the 
custom  of  sending  the  Fermentum  to  the  several 
churches  in  Rome  originated  with  Melchiades. 
A.D.  311.  The  .same  authority  tells  us  that 
Siricius,  A.D.  385,  "  ordained  that  no  presbyter 
should  celebrate  masses  through  the  whole 
week  unless  he  received  a  certified  (declaratum), 
consecrated  (portion)  from  the  bishop  of  the 
place  appointed  (for  a  station),  which  is  called 
the  leaven"  (Anast.  I'iblioth.  de  Vitis  Pont. 
Rom.  nn.  32,  39,  ])p.  12,  22).  The  custcm  is 
noticed  at  some  length  in  a  letter  ascribed  to 
Innocent  I.,  A.D.  402,  but  apparently  composed 
by  a  later  and  inferior  writer.  From  this  docu- 
ment we  learn  that  the  pope  " sent  the  leaven 
per  titulos,"  i.e.  the  churches  within  the  city 
only  (those  without  being  in  the  suburbicariaa 
dioceses),  and  that  it  was  done  on  Sundays, 
"  that  the  presl«yters  who  on  that  day  couid 
not  meet  him  (in  worship)  on  account  of  the 
people  committed  to  them,  might  not,  above  all 
on  that  day,  feel  themselves  cut  off  from  com- 
munion with  him  "  (Innoc.  Ep.  a  i  Decent,  in 
Cigheri,  V.  PP.  Theohg.  Univ.  tom.  iv.  p.  178). 
The  writer  had  been  asked  by  another  bishop, 
if  it  was  proper  to  send  the  Fermentum  about 
through  a  diocese  (».  e.  beyond  the  walls  of  an 
episcopal  city).  The  qiie.stion  shows  that  the 
practice  had  .spread.  In  the  writings  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  A.D.  573,  we  meet  with  a  story  which 
proves  incidentally  that  it  was  not  unknown  in 
France,  We  are  told  of  a  certain  deacon,  in  a 
town  in  Auvergne,  who,  ''  when  the  time  to 
of^er  the  sacrifice  was  come,  having  taken  the 
tower  in  which  was  kept  the  mystery  of  the 
Lord's  liody,  began  to  carry  it  to  the  door  (of 
the  church),  and  entered  the  temple  to  place  it 
on  the  altar,"  &c.  (l/iV*-.  L.  I.  cap.  86). 

Betbre  the  custom  became  obsolete,  its  observ- 
ance was,  it  aj)pears,  reduced  by  authority  to  a 
hw  days  in  the  year.  For  in  an  ancient  gloss 
on  the  letter  ascribed  to  Innocent,  found  by 
Mabillon  in  the  library  of  St.  Lmmeran  at  Ratis- 
bon,  the  following  statement  occurs:  "Touch- 
ing the  leaven,  which  he  mentions,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  that  a  portion  be  re- 
served from  the  mass  whith  is  sung  on  Maundy 
Thursday  and  the  taster-Lve,  and  on  the  holy 
day  of  tester,  and  at  Rentecost,  and  on  the 
holy  day  of  the  Lord's  Nativity,  throughout 
the  vear ;  and  that  of  the  said  mass  there  be 
put  into  the  chalice,  everywhere  at  the  stations, 
if  the  pope  hiniM'lf  be  not  j)resont,  when  he 
says.  The  IN-ace,  &c.  .  .  .  and  this  is  called  Fer- 
mentum. Nevertheless,  on  hlaster-F.ve,  no  pres- 
byter in  the  baptismal  chiirches  communicates 
anv  one  before  there  be  sent  to  him  of  that  very 
sjime  holy  thing  which  the  Lord  Po[)e  hath 
offered"  (Mabillon,  Itui.  Orntuin.  Ihsc'-ipt.  p. 
65;  Hamb.  1717).  The  rite  was  observed  at 
Rome  under  the  second  Ordo  Hmn^niiis.  now  ex- 
tant (pp.  4:J,  9),  which  is  probably  at  least  a 
century  later  than  the  first.  Amalarius,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  827,  cites  some  wonls  that 
relate  to  it  from  Ord,>  It.  §  12  (p.  49)  ;  but  thert 
cjin  be  little  doubt  that  he  understood  them  of 
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the  "  comni/xture  "  of  a  particle  of  the  newly- 
consecrated  oblate  {De  Eccles.  Off.  lib.  iii.  c.  31). 
II.  There  was  another  use  of  the  reserved 
element,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  at  the 
ordination  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  earliest 
notice  occurs  in  a  very  ancient  Roman  directory, 
and  refer.s  (as  indeed  all  the  strictly  Roman 
documents  doj  to  bishops  only.  The  pope  at  the 
communion  which  followed'  the  consecration, 
gave  a  whole  oblate  to  the  newly-made  bishop, 
of  which  he  took  a  part  at  the  time,  but  "  re- 
served the  rest  of  it  to  serve  for  communions  for 
forty  days"  (Ordo  VII f.  y>.  S9).  The  practice 
may  have  spread  from  Rome,  but  it  was  at  one 
time  so  widely  observed  that  we  are  compelled 
to  assign  its  origin  to  a  very  early  though  not 
primitive  date.  In  the  opinion  of  Morinus  (De 
Sacr.  Ordin.  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII.  c.  ii.  §  iv.),  it 
sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  8th  century.  Fulbert, 
•bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  born  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, asserts  that  it  was  observed  by  all  the  bishops 
of  his  province  at  the  ordination  of  presbyters, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  universal  {Ep.  IT.  ad 
Einard.  apuJ  Martene,  de  J  i*t.  Eccl.  Bit.  L.  I. 
c.  viii.  Art.  IX.  n.  xx.).  Rubrics  presciibing  it 
at  the  consecration  of  bishops  are  found  in  old 
pontificals  of  Concha,  in  Spain  (Martene,  u.  s. 
Art.  X.  n.  xxi.);  of  Saltzburg  (/7)/rf.  Art.  XI. 
Ord.  VIII.)  ;  of  Toulouse,  Rouen,  Rheims  (Mo- 
rinus, de  Sacr.  Ord.  P.  II.  p.  281  ;  and  P.  Ill,  p. 
130),  and  the  Latin  church  of  Constantinople 
(Mart.  u.  s.  Ordo  XIV.  note  at  end),  where  the 
term  was  forty  days  ;  and  of  Mayeneo  (Morinus, 
P.  II.  p.  278),  where  it  was  thirty.  The  pon- 
tificals of  Ccnipifegne  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord.  VII.)  and 
of  Sultzburg  (Ibid.  Ord.  IX.)  testify  to  the  cus- 
tom at  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  former  fix- 
ing forty  days  for  them,  and  the  latter  only 
seven.  In  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church  of 
Apamea  in  Sy.ia,  the  pope,  who  is  supposed  to 
consecrate,  is  directed  to  give  a  "  whole  Host " 
tt)  the  new  bishop,  but  its  use  is  not  mentioned. 
Afterward,,  however,  it  is  said  that  "for  forty 
days  from  tbe  day  of  his  consecration  he  ought, 
if  possible,  to  sing  mass  daily  for  the  people  com- 
mitted to  hmi."  (Mart.  u.s.  Ord.  XIV.).  This 
evidently  indicates  the  original  purpose,  and 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  wherever  in  the 
west  we  find  an  order  that  the  newly  ordained 
shall  celebrate  for  forty  days  (and  this  was  a 
common  rule :  see  Morinus,  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII. 
c.  ii.  §  vii.  p.  132),  there  had  also  existed  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  custom  of  reserving  for  those 
celebrations  from  the  communion  at  the  ordina- 
tion. 

Mabillon  (Conm.  in  Ord.  Bom.  p.  xxxix.)  states 
expressly  that  the  particles  of  the  reserved  oblate 
were  put  day  by  day  into  the  chalice  by  the 
newly-made  bishop  or  priest,  as  in  the  rite  be- 
fore described.  This  is  more  than  j)r«)bablf;  ; 
bat  it  is  right  to  mention  that  he  gives  no  refe- 
rence, and  that  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact 
ban  com*"  wit  bin  the  knowledge  of  the  j)resent 
writer.  [W.  E.  S.] 

FEItHEOIJJR.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at 
B«»an,on  with  Ferrutio,  the  deacon  ;  comme- 
morated June  16  {Mart.  Bedae,  Adonia,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Vienna;  commemorated  Sej)t, 
18  {Mart.  AdoniH,  Uuardi).  [W.  F.  (J.] 
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FERTUM  is  "the  oblation  which  is  brought 
to  the  altar,  and  sacrificed  by  the  priest "  (Du- 
cange,  s.  v.  quoting  Isidore  and  Papias);  i.  e.  the 
element  of  bread  otfered  on  the  altar  and  conse- 
crated. [C] 

FERULA.    [Narthex  ;  Pastoral  Stafi  .] 

FESTIVAL  (eopTTj,  festum,  dies  fest'is).  The 
history  of  the  first  rise  of  festivals  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  a  subject  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  During  the  first  few  years,  while 
the  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  church 
continued,  the  Jewish  yearly  festivals  were 
doubtlessly  observed,  especially  the  Passover  and 
Pentecost,  which  later  events  had  raised  to  a  far 
higher  pitch  of  dignity.  The  Sabbath  also  con- 
tinued to  be  observed,  and  with  it  the  first  day 
of  each  week  became  a  lesser  Easter  day. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
church  became  proportionately  diminished,  with 
the  breach  between  it  and  the  Gentile  part  con- 
tinually widening.  Indeed  the  tone  of  the 
language  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the  2nd 
century,  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  undisguised  hostility.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  the  tendency  would  be 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  reject  such  Jewish 
festivals  as  had  not  in  some  sort  been  made 
Christian,  and  thus,  e.g.,  though  some  have  seen 
in  Christmas  a  higher  form  of  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  younger  from  the  older  church, 
so  far  as  festivals  are  concerned,  consists  of  the 
ennobled  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  "  first 
day  of  the  week  "  was  no  doubt  a  Christian 
festival  from  the  earliest  times.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  festival  than  these 
three.  Gradually,  however,  from  a  belief  in  the 
lessons  of  good  derivable  from  a  celebration  of 
great  events  in  the  history  of  our  faith,  and 
perhaps  too  from  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
festivals  of  the  older  religions,*  fresh  commemora- 
tions arose,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  Epiphany, 
from  which  afterwards  arose  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  as  a  separate  festival.  The  exact 
time  of  the  first  rise  of  these,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  is  uncertain  ;  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles.  [Christ- 
mas, Epii'Hanv.]  The  time,  too,  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  long  festal 
sea.son,  and  in  this  period  a  special  distinction 
began  to  be  attached  to  Ascension-day,  in  the 
3rd  or  more  probably  in  the  4th  century.  To- 
gether with  these  festivals  and  similar  ones 
which  were  gradually  added  {e.g.  those  of  the 
Presentation  and  Annunciation  in  the  6th 
century),  all  commemorative  of  the  great  events 
in  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  we  find  also 
festivals  of  another  kind,  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  viewed  as  his 
natal  day  into  the  better  life.  These  would  be 
at  first  confined  more  or  less  to  special  churches, 
but  would  subKequently  obtain  in  many  cases  a 
general  observance.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  we  find  a  wide-spread  ol»servan<e  of 
festivals  of  e.g.,  St.  Stephen,  SS.  Petei-  an<l  Paul, 
and  the  Maccabeos.  The  festival  of  St.  John  the 
haptist,  which  at  an  early  period  became  one  of 
great  importance  (see  eg.  the  canon  of  the  council 
of  Agde,  cited  f>elow),  is  not  howev(!r  of  the  above 
claHh,  being  a  commemoration  of  the  actual  birth* 
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day,  as  one  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
Saviour  Himself. 

We  find,  however,  considerable  diversity  of 
feeliutj  la  the  primitive  church  on  the  subject  of 
festivals.  Ou  the  one  hand,  it  was  most  justly 
felt  that  a  festival,  as  being  a  cessation  from  the 
world's  everyday  cares  and  ])leasures,  sliould 
claim  regard  as  a  special  means  of  help  for  the 
soul  in  its  heavenward  way  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged  with  equal  truth,  that  when  the 
shadows  of  Judaism  had  become  the  realities 
of  Christianity,  to  lay  any  special  stress  on  the 
observance  of  times  and  seasons  was  at  any  rate 
to  incur  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  reason 
why  festivals  were  established  at  all,  and  the 
rather  that  in  Christianity  every  day  was  in  a 
new  sense  consecrated  to  God.  It  was  the  dis- 
regard of  one  or  other  of  these  two  co-ordinate 
truths  to  which  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
false  ideas  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of 
festivals.  Protests  on  the  second  point  were 
deemed  necessary  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Mati. 
xii.  8 ;  Mark  ii.  27),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Romans 
xiv.  5,6;  Gal.  iv.  9-11;  Col.  ii.  16).  In  like 
manner  too,  Origen  {contra  Ccl^um  viii.  22) 
urges  that  the  Christian  who  dwells  on  the 
thought  of  Christ  our  Passover,  and  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  every  day  keeping  an 
Easter  and  a  Pentecostal  feast.  Similar  remarks 
are  found  also  in  Chry.>«ostom  {Horn.  i.  de  S. 
I^entecosle,  c.  i. ;  vol.  ii.  458,  ed.  Montfaucon : 
cf.  J/oni.  XV.  in  1  Cor.  c.  3;  vol.  x.  128).  These 
passages,  however,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  celebration  of  festivals, 
but  rather  as  answers  to  those  who  saw  in  them  but 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  TertuUian,  in  very  sweep- 
ing language,  condemns  the  practice  of  holding 
festivals  altogether  on  this  ground, — "  Horum 
igitur  temponi  observantes  et  dies  et  menses 
et  annos,  galaticamur.  Plane,  si  judaicarum 
caerimouiarum,  si  legalium  soUemnitatum  ob- 
servantes suiiius.  .  .  ."  and  asks  why  in  the 
face  of  St.  Paul's  language  as  to  times  and 
s«asons,  taster  is  celebrated,  and  why  the  period 
from  thence  to  Whitsunday  is  spent  as  one  long 
season  of  rejoicing  {cle  jcjunio  adv.  I'si/chicos,  c.  14). 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  while  endorsing  such 
views  as  those  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
held  by  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  proceeds  further 
to  maintain  the  definite  advantages  arising 
from  tlie  observance  of  festivals  {Coinm.  in  Gal. 
iv.  10;  vol.  vii.  4.')6,  ed.  Vallarsi :  cf.  Socrates, 
Jlist.  L'cc/es.  V.  22). 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  chief  points  in 
which  a  festival  was  sj)ecia!ly  distinguished  in 
Its  obsorvan<-e  from  ordinary  ilays.  (l)Tlieessential 
idea  of  a  Christian  fe.>itival  was  obviously  such 
as  to  make  ordinary  festivities,  other  than  those 
of  a  religious  character,  unseemly  at  such  times; 
and  thus  numerous  imperial  edicts  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time,  proiiibiting  public 
games,  etc.  on  Christian  holy  days  (Kusebius, 
Vita  Cons'antini  \v.  18,  2;{  :  S«>zonu'n,  Jfist. 
Eccles.  i.  8:  t'^i.  T/ioxhs.  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  II.  2, 
5;  vol.  iv.  po.  C150,  8');?,  eil.  Gothofredus:  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  1.  li  ;  p.  2»  K,  ed.  Gotho- 
fredus). Of  the  two  references  to  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  former  enjoins  that  "  Nullus  Solis  die 
populo  spectaculum  praeb*>at ;"  the  latter  specifies 
Sundavs,  ('hristu).i.s,  the  Kpiphauy,  Kaster,  and 
the  anniversary  of  hpo.<itoIic  martyrdoms  as  the 
dayt  to  which  the  prohibition  extended,  '*.... 


omni    theatrorum    atque   Circensium    voluptate 
per  universoo  urbes  earundera  populis  denegata." 
(2)  In    like  manner  all    legal   business  had  to  be 
suspended.     (Cod.  T/wodos.  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  11.  1,  2  ; 
vol.  i.  pj..  118,  121:   Oxi.  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12, 
11.   7,   11  ;  pp.  207,  208).     A  special  exemption 
was  allowed  in  the  case  of  emancipation  or  manu- 
mission (Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  1.  1 ;  supray. 
[  ('i)  The    celebration  of  public    worship   was    of 
course    a    necessary   concomitant   of  a   festival. 
The  council  of  Kliberis  [305  A.D.]  condemns  the 
I  man    who    on    three    consecutive    Sundays    was 
absent  from  the  church  (can.  21  ;  l^bbe  i.  973). 
I  The  council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.)  while  sanctioning 
generally    the    practice    of    communicating     in 
;  private  chapels,  forbids  it  elsewhere  than  in  the 
I  public  assembly  on  the  more  important  festivals. 
These  are  specified  in  another  canon  of  the  same 
council    as    Easter,    Christmas,    the    Epiphany, 
Ascension-day,    Pentecost,    the    Nativity    of    St. 
I  John   the    Baptist,   "  vel  si   qui  maximi  dies  in 
I  festivitatibus  habentur."     (cann.   18,  21  ;   L-^bbe 
iv.  1386:    cf.   Concil.  Aurel.  iv.  [541  A.D.]  can. 
3;    Labbe    v.    382).       (4)   Fasting  was  a  thing 
utterly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  such  days;  indeed 
it  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  sundry  heretics 
'  to  turn  the  festivals  into  seasons  of  fasting.    The 
'  so    called    Apostolic    Canons   censure   those  who 
would    fast  on   the    Lord's  day   or  the   Sabbath 
I  {i.e.  Saturday,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
regarded  in  the  East  as  a  day  of  distinctly  festal 
character),  and  orders  that  any  of  tlie  clergy  who 
does  so  shall  be  deposed  {Kadaipficrdw,  cj»n.  65, 
al.    66,    Labbe    i.    40) ;     and   a   previous    canon 
(52   al.   51)   had  spoken   of  a   bishop,   priest  or 
deacon,    who  abstained   from   flesh   and   wine  on 
a  festival  as  "  a  cause  of  scandal  to  many."     (See 
also  TertuUian,  de   Corona  Militis   c.   3;   Cncil. 
Gant]rcn^e   [circa    324  A.D.]  can.   18;    Labbe  ii. 
424';    Concil.   Carthig.   iv.  [398   A.D.]  can.   64; 
Labbe  ii.  12().")).     On  these  days  in  earlier  times 
were    held   Agapae  [Agai'Ae],  a  custom   which 
was    afterwards    changed    into    the   plan   of  the 
richer  members  of  a  Christian  community  leeding 
the  poorer  (ct'.  e.g.,  TertuUian,  Ajol.  c.  39).     (5) 
Among  minor  but  significant  ways  of  distinguish- 
ing a  festival  it  may  be  added  that  at  such  time* 
it  was  usual  to  otl'er  prayer  standing,  not  kneel- 
ing ;    "  die    dominico    nefas  .  .  .  .  de    geniculi.s 
adorare.      Eadem    immunitate  a  die   Paschae   in 
Pentecosten    usque    gaudemus "    (TertuUian,    de 
'  Corona    Militis  c.  3).     Irenaeus.  in  ret'erring  to 
I  the  same  practice,  speaks  of  this  absence  of  kneel- 
ing  as    figurative    of    the    resurrection     (/■'rvi</. 
7  ;  vol.  i.  p.  828,  ed.  Stieren  :  cf.  Justin  Martyr, 
i  Qtiac^t.   et   Jiesp.   ad    Orthodoxos    115:    Jerome 
!  iJi/ilot/iis  contra  Luciferianos  c.  8;  vol.  ii.  180: 
I  Epiphanius  £xpos.  Fidei  c.  22  ;  vol.  i.  1105,  ed. 
Petavius:  Isidore  de  Eccl.    Off.  i.  33:   Ilabanus 
(  Maurus  de  Inst.   Cler.  ii.  42.     See    also   Coned. 
Aiounuin   i.   [325  A.D.]   can.  20;  I^bl>e  ii.   37: 
also  Dr.  Pusey's  note  to  the  Oxford  translation 
of  Ephrem  Syrus,  pp.  417  sqq.). 

Festivals  may  be  divided  into  ordlnanj  and 
extrai>r,fin'try  {ferine  statutae,  indiftie),  accord- 
ing as  they  came  in  regular  course  in  the 
Chrihtian  year,  or  were  specially  appointed  in 
consequiMice  of  some  particular  event.  The 
former  may  again  be  divided  into  iinuwrrabU  and 
tnovea'ile  {j'Tiae  iuimobiles,  rnobiles\  according  as 
they  did  or  did  not  fall  on  the  same  day  in  every 
year  ;  those  in  the  latter  division  obviously  con- 
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sisting  of  such  as  depended  on  Easter,  the  time  of 
which,  depending  on  the  Jewish  or  lunar  calendar, 
to  which  the  Paschal  festival  originally  belonged, 
varies  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the  Julian 
or  solar  year  [Easter].  It  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  Sundays  between  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  again  between  Easter  and  Christmas,  is  vari- 
able. Besides  the  obvious  divisions  of  feriae 
majores,  minores,  thei'e  is  further  that  into 
feriae  integrae,  intercisae,  according  as  the  festival 
lasted  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  day.  Such 
divisions  as  those  made  by  the  Roman  church 
of  festum  simplex,  duplex,  semiduplex,  to  say 
nothing  of  further  subdivisions  (principale  du- 
plex, rwijus  duplex,  etc.'),  fall  quite  beyond  our 
period.  (For  information  concerning  them,  see 
Ducange's  Glossariu.-n,  s.  v.  Fedum).  On  the 
subject  of  the  repeated  commemorations  of  the 
more  important  festivals,  see  Octave,  and  for 
the  preliminary  preparation  for  festivals,  see 
Vigil. 

Among  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian festivals  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 
Hospinianus,  Festa  Christianorum ;  Tiguri, 
1593.  Dresser,  de  fesfis  diebus  Chrtstianori.m, 
Judaeorum  et  Ethnicorum  liber,  quo  origo,  causa 
ritus  et  usus  eorum  exponitur.  Lipsiae,  1594. 
Greis^r,  de  festis  Christianorum,  Ingolstadt,  1612. 
Gueti,  Heoriologia.  Parisiis,  1657.  Lambertini, 
Commenta'-ii  duo  de  Jesu  Christi  matrisque  ejus 
Festis  et  de  Missae  Sacrificio.  Patavii,  1752. 
Augusti,  die  Feste  der  alten  Christen.  Leipzig, 
1817.  UUmann,  Vergleichende  Zusammenstellmg 
des  Christlictien  Festcyclus  mit  Vorchristlichen 
Festen,  als  Anhang  zu  Creuzer's  Symbolik.  Leipzig, 
1821.  Nickel,  Die  heiligen  Zeiten  und  Feste 
nach  ihrer  Geschichte  und  Feier  in  der  KathoU- 
schen  .  Kirche.  Mainz,  1825-38.  Binterim, 
Denhrurdigktiten  der  Christ- Katholischen  Kirche 
(vol.  V.  part  1,  pp.  119  sqq.)  Mainz,  1825-38. 
Staudenmaier,  Der  Geist  des  Christenthums, 
dargestcllt  in  den  heiligen  Zeiten,  heiligen  Hand- 
lungen  und  der  heiligen  Kunst.     Mainz,  1838. 

[R.  S.] 

FKSTUM.    [Festival.] 
FESTUS.    (1)  [Jasuarius  (10).] 
(2)  Saint    in  Tuscany;    commemorated    with 
Joannes,  Dec.  21  (^Mart.  R/m.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FIDEI  ADVOCATUS.  [Advocatus;  De- 
fensor.] 

FIDEJUSSORES.    [Sponsor.] 

FIDELE8.    [Faithful.] 

FIDELIUM  MISSA.    [Missa.] 

FII)ELH:M  ORATIO.  [Lori/s  prayer.] 

FIDES.    (1)  [Soi-hia.] 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Agen ;  commemorated 
Oct.  6  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adoni«,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FILIOLA  (Spanish,  //iju/r/zi),  a  name  given 
10  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  to  the  Veil  of  the 
chnlict;.  One  of  the  rubrics  relating  to  the 
oblation  of  the  frlementH  is  :  "[The  Priest]  places 
the  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  takes  the  Filiola, 
aod  without  bleHsing  it  puts  it  on  the  chalice." 
(M^billon,  Pe  l.itnrg.  Gall.  p.  42;  Neale,  Eatftcrn 
Ckmxk,  introd.  439).  [C] 
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FILLET,  THE  BAPTISMAL.  [Baptism, 
p.  163  ;  Chrism AL.] 

FINCHALE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Finchallense 
Concilium),  held  A.D.  798  or  9,  at  Finchale,  near 
Durham,  and  presided  over  by  Eanbald,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  which,  after  the  faith  of  the 
first  five  general  councils  had  been  rehearsed 
from  a  book,  a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  them 
was  reiterated  in  the  words  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore, and  the  council  of  Hatfield,  A.D.  680  (see  c. 
of  H.),  and  other  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
church  in  Northumbria  and  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  keeping;  of  Easter,  were  passed  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  iii.  527).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

FINES  (mulcta,  emenda,  iiriTi/xia).  Mulcta 
signified  a  fine  paid  by  way  of  penalty  to  the 
judge  :  emenda,  satisfaction  made  to  the  injured 
party.  On  the  variations  from  this  usage,  see 
Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Emenda,  Fines  are  found  in 
the  records  of  the  early  English  church  among 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences. 
The  laws  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  A.D.  597-604 
(c.  i.)  require  the  following  compensation  to  be 
made  for  injuries  ;  "  to  the  property  of  God  and 
the  church  twelve  fold,  a  bishop's  property 
eleven  fold,  a  priest's  property  nine  fold,  a 
deacon's  six  fold,  a  clerk's  property  three  fold." 
The  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  690  (c.  2), 
order  a  man  to  have  his  child  baptized  within 
thii'ty  days,  "  if  it  be  not  so,  let  him  make 
'  bot'  with  thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  die  with- 
out baptism,  let  him  make  'bot 'for  it  with  all 
that  he  has ;"  (c.  3)  a  lord  to  pay  thirty  shillings 
who  compels  his  '  theouman'  to  work  on  Sunday,  a 
freeman  working  without  his  lord's  command  to 
pay  sixty  shillings ;  and  (c.  13)  any  one  committing 
perjury  before  a  bishop  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings.  In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent,  A.D.  696,  it  is  decreed  (c.  9)  that  if  an 
'  esne '  do  work  contrary  to  his  lord's  command 
from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday,  he 
must  make  a  '  bot '  of  eighty  shillings.  The 
Penitential  of  Egbert  (vii.  4)  directs  an  offender 
for  certain  crimes  either  to  do  penance  or  pay  a 
fine  to  the  church,  or  divide  money  among  the 
poor;  and  elsewhere  (xiii.  11)  allows  a  fine  to 
take  the  place  of  fasting  ;  but  this  latter  instance 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  Redemption  than  a 
direct  penance.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils 
and  Feci.  Documents^  vol.  iii.  pp.  42,  214,  233.) 

[G.  M.] 

FINTANUS,  presbyter,  and  confessor  in  Ire- 
land ;  commemorated  Feb.  17  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FIR-TREE  OR  PINE.  See  Aringhi,  vol. 
ii.  p.  632-3.  "  Praetpr  cupressum,  et  pinus 
quoque  et  myrtus  pro  mortis  symbolo,  etc. 
Et  pinus  quideni,  quia  semel  excisa  nuuquam 
reviviscit  et  repullulascit."  These  are  rather 
general  or  human  reasons  for  choice  of  the  pine 
&n  an  emblem  of  death,  than  As  conveying  any 
specially  ('hri.stian  thought.  See  Herodotus  vi, 
37,  on  the  threat  of  Croesus  to  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacuH.  But  the  fir,  or  some  tree  much  rostMiibliHg 
it,  accompanieK  the  figure  of  the  Good  Sh<'j)herd, 
Aringhi,  ii.  293,  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla.  Also  at  pp.  75  and  25;  and  it  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  reprcs«Mitcd  among  the  trees 
which  surround  the  same  form  in  vol.  i.  577.  The 
latter    painting    is    from   tht*   Cailixtine,   and    it 
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tert.iinly  an  adaptation  from  the  common  fresco- 
subjects  of  Orpheus.  Thr  she[>herd  bears  the 
syrinx  or  reeds,  b»it  sits  in  a  half-reclining  posi- 
tion, as  Orj)heus  with  the  lyre;  and  various  trees 
are  surrounding  him.  This  association  of  the  fir 
or  i>ine  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  both 
with  Orpheus,  would  account  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  diflerent  sj)ecies  of  "  trees  of  the  wood," 
the  fir  being  also  characteristic  of  the  mountains 
or  wilderness  in  which  the  lost  sheep  is  found. 
Herzog  thinks  it  was  placed  on  Christian  graves 
(as  well  as  others),  as  an  evergreen  tree,  and 
therefore  a  symbol  of  immortality ;  which  is  by 
no  means  unlikely.  \_R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FIRE,  KINDLING  OF.  In  the  first  Ordo 
Koinanus  (c.  82,  p.  21  ;  cf.  p.  31),  among  the 
ceremonies  of  Maundy  Thursday,  the  following 
IS  mentioned.  At  the  ninth  hour  fire  is  pro- 
duced by  a  flint  and  steel  sutficient  to  light  a 
candle,  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  reed ;  a 
lamp  lighted  from  ♦his  is  kept  unextinguished 
in  the  cliurch  unt.:  Easter  eve,  to  light  the 
Paschal  taper,  which  is  to  be  blessed  on  that  day. 
The  directions  of  pope  Zacharias  (Epist.  12,  ad 
Bonif.)  are  difi'ereut.  He  says,  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Romish  church  was,  that  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  three  lamps  of  more  than  usual 
capacity  were  set  alight  in  some  hidden  spot  in 
the  church,  with  oil  suflficient  to  last  till  Kaster 
eve,  and  that  from  the-e  on  the  latter  day  the 
baptismal  tapers  were  to  be  lighted.  "  But,"  he 
<'ontinues,  "as  to  the  crystals  which  you  mention 
we  have  no  tradition."  The  latter  words  seem 
to  prove  incontestably  that  the  custom  men- 
tioned in  the  Ordo  Rom.  /.,  of  striking  fire  from 
flint  or  "crystal,"  was  not  introduced  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Zacharias  (t7o2),  when  it  was 
already  practised  in  some  churches — probably  in 
Gaul  or  Germany — known  to  Boniface.  Pope 
Leo  IV.,  however  (t8r)5),  recognises  it  as  an 
established  custom  to  produce  fresh  fire  on  Easter 
eve,  saying  {//om.  JJe  Cura  Past.  c.  7),  "in 
sabbato  paschae  extincto  veteri  novus  ignis  bene- 
dicatur  et  per  populum  dividatur."  Amalarius 
(/>e  Ord.  Antiph.  c.  44)  says  that  he  learned 
from  Theodorus,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  that  no 
lamps  or  tapers  were  used  in  the  Roman  church 
on  Goo<l  Friday,  but  that  on  that  day  new  fire  is 
kmdled,  the  flame  from  which  is  preserved  until 
the  nocturnal  oflice.  Compare  Martene,  Jiit. 
Ant.  IV.  xxiii.  6. 

For  the  kindling  of  tapers  on  Candlemas  Day, 
•ee  Majiv  tiik  Viur.iN,  Fkstivals  of.       [C] 

FIRE,  ORDEAL  OF.     [Ordkal.] 

FntMAMENT.  The  male  figure  observed 
beneath  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  in  representations 


j  of  the  dispute  with  the  doctors  (see  Bottan, 
tav.  XV.,  Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  and  wood- 
cut No.  1)  is  said  to  be  intended  for  Uranus,  or 
the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  is  always  holding  a 
veil  or  cloth  above  its  head,  which  appears  to 
symbolize  the  stretching  out  of  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain,  Ps.  civ.  2  ;  Is.  r\.  22 ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly Ps.  xviii.  9,  of  "the  darkness  under 
God's  feet." 

In  another  instance,  fiom  a  tomb  in  the  Vati- 
can   (Bottari,    tav.    xxxiii.,    woodcut    No.  2),    a 
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feminine  bust  is  snown  holding  a  floating  drapery 
over  its  head,  which  seems  inflated  by  the  wind. 
The  figure  above  seems  to  walk  firmly  over  it. 
On  the  significance  of  this,  see  Buonarruoti, 
Vetriy  p.  7;  Bottari,  i.  p.  41  :  Visconti,  M.P.C. 
torn.  iv.  pi.  418.  Garrucci  (Ifagiogl/pti,  p.  92, 
note  1)  does  not  assent  to  the  common  belief  that 
this  represents  the  firmament.  (Martignv,  Diet, 
des  Antiq.  Chrct.,  s.  v.  Cxel).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FIRMATUS,  deacon  ;  deposition  at  Auxerre, 
Oct.  5  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FIRMINUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Amiens  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  25  (.\fart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Uzetia;  commemo- 
rated Oct.  11  (16.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FIRMUS.  [Fei.tcianu8(1).] 

FIRST  FRUITS  (PHmiti'ic,  of  anmials  cr 
men,  irpwT6roKa;  of  raw  produce,  irpco'royfvyr,- 
Hara  ;  of  prepareil  proiluce,  dirapiral.  Aug. 
Qwicst.  in  iV'um.  xviii.).  Compare  Fruits,  Of- 
fering OF. 

The  custom  of  dedicating  first  fruits  to  God 
obtained  early  in  the  church  (Orig.  c.  Ccls.  viii. 
83,  34).  Irenaeus  thinks  that  Christ  enjoined 
them  when  he  tiwk  bread  an<l  wine  at  the  last 
supper  (//(!<•/•.  iv.  32),  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  paid  (OjKirtet,  ib.  34).  Origin  says  their  pay- 
ment is  beconnng  and  expedient,  and  refusal  is 
unworthy  and  impious,  yet  he  distinctly  stat«»s 
that  the  Levitical  law  of  first  fruits  is  not  binl- 
ing  in  the  letter  xi]\on  the  Christian  church. 
(Num.  xviii.  /font.  xi.).  But  as  the  idea  grew 
that  the  clergy  had  succeeded  to  the  ,>osition 
and  to  the  rights  of  the  Levites,  first  fruits  were 
considered  obligatory,  to  withhold  them  wa«  to 
defraud  God;  they  are  more  incumbent  upon 
Christians  than  Jews,  for  Christ  bids  his  follower* 
to    sell    all    they    have,  and    also  to  exceed  th« 
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righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  the 
priest  whom  they  support  will  bring  a  blessing 
on  the  house  by  his  prayers,  the  offerer  by  his 
spirit  of  thankfulness.  (.Jerome  in  Ezek.  xliv.  ]  in 
Mai.  iii. ;  Greg.  Naz.  Epist.  80,  Orat.  15.  Apost. 
Const,  ii.  25.)  Yet,  though  the  payment  was  so 
vigorously  pressed,  we  find  in  Cassian  (Collat. 
ixi.  1  seq.)  that  abbot  John  regards  first  fruits  as 
voluntary  gifts,  while  Theonas  says  he  has  not 
even  heard  the  reason  for  paying  them  before. 
The  council  of  Friuli  (a.d.  791,  can.  14),  quotes 
Malachi  iii.  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  obligation 
of  first  fruits. 

Most  stress  is  laid  upon  paying  first  fruits  of 
the  corn-floor  and  the  wine-press,  but  the  Aposto- 
lic Constitutions  mention  others  and  regulate 
their  distribution.  First  fruits  of  the  corn-floor 
and  wine-press,  of  sheep  and  oxen,  of  bread  and 
honey,  of  wine  in  cask,  are  to  be  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  priests,  but  of  clothing,  money, 
and  other  possessions  for  the  orphan  and  widow 
(Const,  vii.  30).  The  bishop  alone  has  the  right 
to  receive  and  apportion  first  fruits  (ii.  25). 
At  first  they  were  brought  with  the  other 
oblations  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
This  was  found  incouvenient,  and  it  was  ordered 


tural  or  anagrammatic  meaning  is  perhaps  th* 
most  popular  at  the  present  day.  In  Matt,  xiii 
47-49  ;  Luke  v.  4-10  ;  it  is  used  in  the  parable 
of  the  net  for  the  members  of  the  church  ;  and 
our  Lord  there  assigns  it  its  significance;  Hi.« 
parabolic  use  of  it  is  frequently  imitated  in  early 
Christian  art,  where  the  fishes  in  the  church's 
net,  or  caught  by  the  hook  of  the  fisher,  corres 
pond  exactly  to  the  lambs  of  the  fold,  or  to  the 
doves,  which  also  represent  the  faithful  on  many 
Christian  tombs  and  vaultings  (see  s.  vv.)  But 
the  anagrammatic  use  of  the  word  IXQTC  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  early,  l^  was  derived, 
as  all  know,  from  the  initials  o.  the  word ; 
'Irjaovs  Xpiarhs  Qeov  Tibs  Scor^p.  This  appears 
to  be  in  the  mind  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(^Faedag.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  106),  and  to  have  been  so 
well  understood  in  his  time  as  to  have  required  no 
explanation,  since  he  recommends  the  use  of  the 
symbol  on  seals  and  rings,  without  giving  an 
explanation  of  its  import.  The  other  devices  he 
commends  are  the  dove,  ship,  lyre,  and  anchor. 
At  so  early  a  period  as  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century,  and  under  the  continual  dangers  of 
persecution,  the  use  of  such  a  symbol  for  the 
person  of  the  Lord   was  perfectly  natural,  as  it 


(Canon.  Ap.  4)  that  they  should  not  be  brought  i 
to  the  altar,  but  to   the  bishop  aud  presbyters,  | 
who  would  distribute  to  the  deacons  and  other  | 
cleri<».     The   church   of  Africa  (CW.   Can.  Afr. 
37),  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  honey  and 
milk,  which   were  needed  as  accompaniments  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

The  payment  of  first  fruits  was  accompanied 
by  a  special  formula  (Jerome  on  Ezek.  xlv.); 
lo,  I  have  brought  to  thee  first  fruits  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  0 
I^rd,  The  priest  replied  with  the  blessing 
written  in  I>eut.  xxviii.  3.  A  special  form  of' 
thanksgiving  is  found  in  A/xjst.  Const,  viii.  40. 

The  amount  of  first  fruits  was  not  fixed  by  the 
Critical  Ihw,  but  lf;ft  to  the  liberality  of  the 
worshipjicr.  Tradition  handed  down  one-sixtioth 
n%  the  minimum,  those  who  wfie  more  religious 
gave  one-fortieth,  the  rest  something  between. 
(Jerome  oaL'zek.  xlv.;  Cassian  Coll.  xxi.  3).  [J.  S.] 

FIPH.    [See  Eucharist  in  Christian  Art, 

p.  02n.] 

The  Fish  wa«yml>ol  of  almost  univarsal  occnr- 
rence  in  the  painting  anrl  Hculptura  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  Like  the  Dove  or  tfic  I.j«mh  it  ia 
u*H  in  more  than  one  nrnsc ;  and  its  non-«crii»- 
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would  attract  no  notice  from  the  outer  world ; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  with  even  more  obvious 
reasons,  the  form  of  the  cross  was  frequently 
disguised  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  [See 
Cross.]  But  see  also  Tertullian  {Da  Baptismo, 
c.  1)  "  Nos  pisciculi  secun  iuni  Ix^vv  nostrum 
in  aqua  nascimur."  Also  Jerome  ad  Bonosum, 
Ep.  43,  "  B,  tanquam  txdvos  filius  aquosa  petit." 
[Baitism,  p.  171.]  But  the  mystic  senses  as- 
signed to  the  emblem  by  various  fathers  often 
seem  to  the  modern  mind  somewhat  gratuitous 
and  ill-founded.  They  strain  their  in)aginations, 
apparently,  to  find  reasons  in  the  nature  of  thiags 
for  a  devoutly  ingenious  arrangement  of  initial 
letters;  and  seem  to  assume  tliat  there  must  be 
real  analogy  between  the  Uivine  Lord  and  the 
fish,  because  the  initials  of  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  one  made  the(ireek  name  of  the  other.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  the  anagram,  or  tiie  facility 
it  may  have  given  for  f-oiicealing  (Jhiistian 
doctrine  from  the  heathen,  seem  occasionally  to 
have  overcome  the  thought  that  the  Lord  Him- 
Kelf  used  the  fish  as  an  enitilem  of  His  people 
only,  not  of  Himself — of  the  sheep,  not  the 
Shepherd.  Aringhi  dwells  more  naturally  on  the 
S(Ti|itural  meaning,  and  the  various  examfile^ 
he  gives  (vol.   ii.   p.   684;   ii.   p.   (J20  ;  also  that 
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from  the  inscription  matle  in  Stilicho's  consulship 
A.D,  400,  vol,  i.  p.  ly)  all  si)eak  of  the  fish  in 
the  Scrij)tuial  sense  as  a  ty[)e  of  the  disciple. 
The  lamp  in  Arini^hi  (ii.  620  ;  see  woodcut)  has  the 
monogram  on  the  han.ile,  and  the  two  fishes  on 
the  central  part.  He  also  refers  to  the  dolphin 
as  king  of  fishes,  speaking  of  its  reported  love 
for  its  offspring;  with  reference  to  the  tomb  of 
Baleria  or  Valeria  Latobia,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
Martigny  states  that  because  Christ  is  man,  He 
therefore  is  a  fish  of  His  own  net,  and  gives 
prophetic  significance,  following  Aringhi,  to  the 
8tory  of  Tobias  and  the  fish  which  delivered 
Sara  from  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit.  This 
he  literally  accepts,  and  follows  the  various 
attempted  connexions  of  the  anagram  with  the 
fish  of  the  last  repast  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  and 
sees  in  them  the  sacramental  representatives  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  «juoting  St.  Augustine, 
(^Tract  cxxiii.  in  ,/oann.  xvi.)  and  Bede's  observa- 
tion on  the  same  passage,  Piscis  assus,  Christus 
est  passus.  These  analogies  are  difficult  to  follow, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  Scriptural  use 
of  the  emblem  from  the  Lord's  own  mouth. 

Tlie  fish  as  the  believer,  (Ambrose,  iv.  in  Luc. 
V.  "  pisces  qui  hanc  enavigant  vitam  ")  is  more 
frequently  represented  on  the  hook  of  the  gospel 
fisherman,  than  in  the  net  of  the  church.  [See 
Fisherman.]  Bread  and  fish  are  the  universal 
viands  of  tlie  representations  of  earlier  Agapae, 
as  frequently  in  the  Callixtine  catacomb.  The 
genuineness  of  some  at  least  of  these  paintings  is 
generally  allowed,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen 
mentions  in  particular  an  Agape  with  bread  and 
fish,  in  the  vault  named  after  Domitilla,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Ardeatine 
way  and  near  the  ancient  church  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilles.  lu  this  painting  so  impartial  and 
accurate  an  observer  has  full  confidence,  as  coeval 
with  the  vault;  though  he  thinks  the  case  in- 
complete for  the  vault  itself  being  so  early  as 
95  B.C. ;  and  observes  that  the  painting  of  this 
subject,  as  of  those  of  Daniel,  Noah,  and  the 
Good  Shepherd,  is  less  excellent  than  that  of  the 
vine  in  the  vaultings  of  the  original  chamber  of 
Domitilla  without  the  catacomb,  which  is  quite 
like  a  work  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  use  of  this  emblem  is  connected  by 
Martigny  with  the  "disciplina  arcani  "  of  the 
early  church.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
revert-iit  mystery  was  observed  as  to  the  eu- 
charist,  and  that  in  ages  of  persecution,  till  Con- 
•tantine's  time,  no  public  use  of  the  cross  was 
made,  .is  a  sign  of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  Till 
then,  the  fish-anagram  was  perhaps  in  special 
and  prevailing  use,  and  it  may  have  yielded  its 
place  from  that  time  to  the  cross,  the  sign  of 
full  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  secret 
discipline  after  the  time  of  Constantine  seems  to 
have  consiste<l  mainly  in  the  gradual  nature  of 
the  instructions  given  to  catechumens,  and  the 
f.ict  that  for  a  time  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  not  brought  before  them. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

The  tesserae  given  to  the  newly-baptized  were 
frequontlv  in  the  form  of  the  symbolical  fish,  aj 
pledges  or  tokens  of  the  ri^'hts  conferred  in  baf>- 
tisiii  (Alleirranza.  Op'is  .  Ermi.  p.  1(»7).  Of  this 
kind  is  ))robably  the  bronze  fish  given  by  Cos- 
tadoni  {l>i'l  }'<sce,  iv.  •J2\  inscribed  with  the 
word  CowCAlC.     Sec  woodcut. 


FISHERMAN 

Boldetti  {Os-^ervaz'oni,  p.  516)  discovered  m 
the  catacombs  three  glass  fishes,  with  a  number 
mscribed  upon  each  ;  thus,  x.  xx.  xxv.  The  pur- 
pose  of  the  numbers  is  altogether  uncertain. 


The  custom  of  decorating  baptisteries  with 
fish  has  a  similar  origin.  In  the  ruins  of  ao 
ancient  baptistery  near  the  church  of  St.  Prisca 
at  Rome,  two  beautiful  mosaics  representing  fish 
were  discovered,  which  are  now  in  the  Kircher 
museum  (Lupi,  Dissert,  i.  83).  See  Baptism, 
P-  171.  [c.] 

FISHERMAN.  Our  Lord  or  His  disciples 
are  frequently  represented  as  the  fishers  of  men 
in  ancient  art,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses 
the   simile  for  both.     Hi/mn  to  the  Saviour^  v. 
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24  sqq. ;  Paedagog.  iii.  106.  See  also  Aringhi,  ii. 
620.  Martigny  gives  an  example  (see  cut  No.  1.) 
from  an  article  by  Costadoni,  Del  pesce  (vol.  41, 
p.  247,  in  the  collection  of  Calogera,  Venice, 
1738-1787),  representing  a  man  clothed  in  the 
skin  of  a  fish,  bearing  a  sporta  or  basket,  which 
may,  as  Polidori  supposes,  represent  the  divine 
or  apostolic  fisher,  or  the  fish  of  the  church's 
net.  The  net  is  more  rarely  represented  than 
the  hook  and  line,  but  St.  Peter  is  represented 


casting  the  net,  in  an  ancient  ivory  in  ^lamachi 
(Costiwii  i.  prt-faz.  p.  1).  The  net  of  St.  Peter, 
with  the  Lord  fishing  with  the  line,  is  a  device 
of  the  papal  signets.  In  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb (De  Rossi,  IXeTC  tab.  ii.  n.  4)  the  fisher- 
man is  drawing  forth  a  huge  fish  from  the 
waters  which  How  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  (see 
cut  No.  '2),  See  also  Bottari,  tav.  xlii.,  and  a  cor- 
nelian given  by  Costadoni,  J'es<e  tav.  xxx^  on  a 
small  glass  cup  given  by  Garrucci  (  Vctrt,  vi.  10), 
a  figure  in  tunic  and  pallium  (supposed  to  re- 
present the  Lord)  holds  iu  his  hand  a  large  fiih 
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AS  if  just  drawu  from  the  sea  (cut  No.  3).     At  I 
St.  Zenone  id  Verona,   the  patron  saint  is  thus 
represented,  and  this    sub- 1 
ject,   with  those    of  Abra- ! 
ham's  sacrifice,  Noah's  ark,  | 
and  others,  on   th-i  bronze  i 
doors  and   marble  front  of. 
that  most  im})ortant  church,  | 
are    specially    valuable    as  j 
connecting  the  earlier  Lom- 
bard carvings  with  the  most  | 
ancient  and  scriptural  sub- 
jects  of  primitive  church- 
work.     This   symbol,  like  tlie  Vine,  is   adopted 
from  Pagan  decoration,  which  of  course  proves 
its  antiquitv.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FISHERMAN'S  RING.    [Ring.] 

FISTULA  (called  also  calamus,  canna,  can- 
nula, siphon,  arundo,  pipa,  picgillaris).  A  tube, 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  by  suction  thi-ough 
which  it  was  formerly  customar}''  to  receive  the 
wine  in  communicating.  The  ancient  Ordo  Bo- 
manus  thus  explains  its  use  :  "  Diaconus  tenens 
calicem  et  tistulam  stet  ante  episcopum,  usque- 
dum  ex  sanguine  Christi  quantum  voluerit  su- 
mat ;  et  sic  calicem  et  fistulam  subdiacono  com- 
niendet."  Among  other  instances,  five  silver- 
gilt  fstulae  ad  commwiicandum  are  enumerated 
among  the  sacramental  vessels  of  the  church  of 
J^Iayence  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  pope  Victor  III. 
left  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  "fistulam 
auream  cum  angulo,  et  fistulas  argenteas  duas." 
Pope  Adrian  I,  is  said  by  Anastasius  to  have 
offered  *'  calicem  majorem  fundatum  cum  siphoue 
l>ensantem  libras  xxx."  ;  and  the  ancient  Carthu- 
sian statutes  recite  that  the  Order  has  no  orna- 
ments of  gold  or  silver  in  its  churches,  "  praetev 
calicem,  et  calamum,  quo  Sanguis  Domini 
sumitur." 

The  adoption  of  the  fistula   doubtless   arose 
from  caution,  lest  any  drop  from    the    chalice  ' 
should  be  spilt,  or  any  other  irreverence  occur  j 
m   communicating.      This    seems    intimated    by  I 
the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order  (^Lib.  Us.  Ord.  [ 
Cist.  cap.  53),  which  says  that  the/s^«/a  is  not  i 
necessary  in  Missa  solennis,  when  the  ministers  j 
alone  communicate;  but  that  when  more  com- 
'nunicate  it  should  be  used.     Gregory  of  Tours  , 
(ffist.  Franc,  iii.  HI)  states  that  it  was  the  cus-  j 
torn  of  the  Arians  to  communicate  by  drinking 
from  the  chalice,  as  if  the  use  of  the  fstula  was 
for  that  reason  preferred  by  the  orthodox. 

The  fistula  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
practice  of  communicating  in  one  kind  has  pre- 
v-iiled.  It  is,  however,  still  retained  in  solemn 
papal  celebrations  for  the  communion  of  the 
|>'>p€.  The  senior  cardinal  bishop  purifies  the 
tiibe  (calamum  aureum  Papae)  with  wine,  and, 
after  kissing  it,  places  it  in  the  chalice,  which 
he  delivers  into  the  right  hand  of  the  poj)e,  who 
communicates  by  suction.  Cardinal  Bona  states  j 
that  the  fistula  was  used  in  his  time  in  the  liene-  \ 
dictine  monastery  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  in  France,  where  also  the  aKsistants  com- 
municated in  both  kinds. 

The  fistula  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  hlastern  church,  which  made  use 
'  a  sjKKm  for  communicating.  [.Sec  Voigt, 
llittoria  fiitulttc  Kw  haristicne  ;  Kra/.er,  Lit.  pp. 
204-5;  lifjna,  Her.  Lit.  ;  Martene,  De  ant.  rit. 
Lib.  It.  ;  Catalani,  Caerem.  &c.]  [H.  J.  II. J 
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FLABELLUM  {iynri^iov,  (uTTis).  Among 
the  evidences  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  use  of  fans,  jiabella,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  HaViUg  its 
birthplace  and  earliest  home  in  a  climate  teem- 
ing with  insect  life,  where  food  exposed  uncovered 
is  instantly  blackened  and  {/olluted  by  swarms 
of  flies,  it  was  natural  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  its  sacramental  feast  should  be  guarded  from 
defilement  by  the  customary  precautions.  The 
fiabelluin,  or  muscariu  a,  having  been  once  intro- 
duced among  the  furniture  of  the  altar  for 
necessary  uses,  in  pi'ocess  of  time  became  one 
of  its  regular  ornaments,  and  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  moi'e  temperate  climates  t)f  the 
West,  where  its  original  purpose  was  almost 
forgotten. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  fiabelluin  as  a  litui- 
gical  ornament  is  in  the  Apostoli  at  Constitutions 
(viii.  12),  which  direct  that  after  the  oblation, 
before  and  during  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
two  deacons  are  to  stand,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  holding  a  f\in  made  of  thin  membrane 
(parchment),  or  of  peacock  feathers,  or  of  fine 
linen,  and  quietly  drive  away  the  flies  and 
toher  small  insects,  that  they  may  not  strike 
a-gainst  the  vessels.  In  the  liturgies  also  of  St. 
Chry.sostom  and  St.  Basil,  the  deacons  are 
directed  to  tan  the  holy  oblations  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  This  fanning,  according 
to  Germanus  (^Contemp.  rer.  E:cl.  p.  157),  who, 
though  a  late  authority  (a.d.  1222),  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  earlier  usage,  ceased 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  not  resumed. 
Early  writers  furnish  many  notices  of  the  use  of 
the  fiabelluin  as  an  essential  part  of  the  liturgical 
ceremonial.  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Euthymius,  §  78  (c.  A.D.  550),  describes 
Domitian  standing  at  the  right  side  of  the  holy 
table,  while  St.  Euthymius  was  celebrating,  with 
the  mystical  fan  (yuero  ttjj  ixv(ttiki]S  ^iiridos) 
just  before  the  Trisagion.  Moschus  also  (Prat. 
Spirit.  §  196)  when  narrating  how  someshephei'd 
boys  near  Apamea  were  imitating  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  in  childish  sport,*  is  careful  to 
mention  that  two  of  the  children  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  celebrant,  vibrating  their  handker- 
chiefs like  fans  (to7s  <paKio\iois  [fasciolis]  4ppi~ 
iri(ov).  The  life  of  Nicetas  (ap.  Surium,  April 
3)  describes  St.  Athanasius  assisting  at  the 
divine  mysteries,  "  ministerii  flabellum  tenens 
erat  enim  diaconus."  Among  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria  specified  in  the  in- 
ventory given.  Chronic.  Alexand.  a.d.  624  (ap. 
Menard,  ad  Sacr.  Gregor.  ]>.  319)  are  riyna 
fniriSia. 

As  the  deacons  were  the  otTicers  appointed  to 
wave  the  fan  over  the  sacied  oblations,  the  de- 
livery of  the  flabellum,  or  {tiiri^iov,  constitutes  a 
part  of  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  for  the  ordi- 
nation to  the  diaconate.  Thus  Eucholo;/.  j).  253, 
after  the  updpiot/or  stole  has  Ixmmi  given  and  placed 
on  the  left  shoulder,  the  holy  fan  {S.yiov  l>ivi- 
Siov),  is  put  into  the  deacon's  hands,  and  he  is 
placed  "at  the  side  of  the  holy  table  to  fan;" 
and  again,  p.  251,  the  deacon  is  directed  to  take" 
the  Pnrliiov,  and  stand  at  the  right  side  of  the 
table,  and  wave  it  over  the  holy  things  (Jmriitt 


•  W<'  may  a>mpurc  with  thlH  the  well  known  Bfory  of 
St.  AtliaiiaitiuM  acting  tbo  txiy  l)t:^ll<)|)  iinil  LuplUilDg  bif 
compatiions  on  the  shore  at  Alexandria. 
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PL A BELL UM 


iiravu  twv  ayiojv)  (cf.  M<rtene,  dc  Ritlh.  Ecd. 
li.  52')).  M.irtenc  gives  simihir  examples  from 
the  ordinatioa  of  the  Maronite  deacons  {de  Hit. 
ii.  54o),  chorepisropi  ('Slia- 
coni  tenentes  flabella,"  i6. 
p.  o54-),  and  patriarchs 
(i''.  559);  as  well  as  of  the 
Jacobite  deacons  (/6.  579, 
580).  Kenaudot  (ii.  80) 
asserts  that  though  men- 
tioned in  the  ordination  ser- 
vices, the  ^iviBiov  does  not 
appear  in  the  Syrian  litur- 
gies. A  Jhibelhtin,  formed 
of  a  silver  disk,  was  used 
in  the  Armenian  church,  as 
it  still  is,  Neale  (Ensteni 
Ch.  p.  396)  remarks  that 
the  use  of  the  fi'ihellum 
was  much  more  frequent 
among  the  Armenians  than 
in  the  Greek  church. 

The  ftabelhiin  in  ordinary- 
use  in  the  Greek  church 
represented  a  cherub  or 
seraph,  with  six  wings,  in 
Tliese  wings  were  by  pre- 
ference made  of  peacocks'  feathers,  originally 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  subsequently  with 


Ko.    1.  Greek  K)abeUtim 
From  Alartiguy. 

allusion  to  Is,  vi.  2. 


Mo.  2.    Amionlan  Deaoni.  with  FlAbellnm.    From  MartlrDj. 

mystical  reference  to  the  living  creatures  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  iv.  6,  8).  Goar  (Enchol. 
p.   137)  gives  the    annexed   figure    of    a  Greek 


Ho.  3     rUJb«ll«  with  |i«ndenl  B«I1*.    Fmm  the  •  Book  of  K4IU. 
Wwtwiiuil'k  .ViiK-^iax.  and  ln»h  MS8. 


flabt'Uwn  (No.  1),  consist 
Affixed  U>  the  cad  of  a 


by  the  six  wings  surrounding  the  tace  (Bona, 
A'er.  Liturg.  lib.  x.  c,  25,  §  6).  The  fiabclla  of  the 
Armenians  and  Maronites  were  formed  of  disci 


No.  4.     Figure  holding'  Flabellum  and  Ite  Holy  Knife.     From  the 
'Go8i>cldoi  lru\ue.'     (.WubivsiKXt,  ADg-bax.  and  Irish  MSS.) 

of  silver  or  brass,  surrounded  with  little  bells. 
The  figure  (No,  2)  given  by  Martigny  from  I.e 
Brun  (vol.  v.    p,    58)  represents  an    Armenian 


No.  6.     Deacon  with  FUbellum.    From  BoMetU. 

deacon  with  his  fiabellum.  We  give  also  similar 
examples  from  the  Book  of  h'clls  (No.  3)  and  the 
Gospels   of  Treves  (No.  4),  derived  from  West- 


No.  S.    Daaran  with  KUhflliini.    Fran  VS.  tB  ttw 
Barbcrini  I.ilintry. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  fn'sh  MSS.  pi.  53,  No.  7, 
1)1^0  (see  also  p.  153). 


FLABELLUM 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  tlie  flahellum 
in  the  Ordo  Ro-manus,  or  Latin  ritual  books, 
there  is  no  doubt  that^t  was  used  by  the  West- 
ern church  at  an  early  time.  This  is  evidenced 
by  a  story  given  byMoschus  {Prat.  Spiritual. 
§  150)  of  a  deacon  who  had  falsely  accused  his 
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No.  7.    Deacon  with  Flabellum.     From  MS.  in 
Public  Library,  Rouen. 

bishop,  being  removed  from  the  altar  when  he 
was  ho'ding  the  fan  in  the  presence  of  pope 
Agapetus,  A.D.  53o,  because,  he  hindered  the  de- 
scent of  tJie  Holy  Spirit  on  the  gifts.  An  earlier 
example  is  furnibhed  by  a  gilded  glass  found  in 
the  catacombs,  representing  a  deacon  fanning 
the  infant  Saviour,  seated  on  the  knees  of  His 
Virgin  Mother  (Boldetti,  Osservazioni,  p.  202), 


ment  attached  to  a  handle.  Bona,  u.  s.,  cite.s 
also  the  ancient  Cluniac  Consuetudinal,  and  that 
of  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon,  together  with  a  Ponti- 
fical Ceremonial  of  the  tine  of  Nicholas  V.  c. 
1447.  The  flabellum  often  appears  in  inven 
tories  of  church  furniture.  In  that  taken  at 
St.  Riquier,  near  Abbeville,  in  831,  mention  is 
made  of  a  "  flabellum  argenteum  ad  muscas  a 
sacrificiis  abigendas."  Other  later  examples, 
including  some  from  our  own  country,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Albert  Way's  paper  on  the  Flabellum 
(^Archaeol.  Journ.  v.  203),  sufficiently  establish- 
ing its  use  in  the  churches  of  the  West,  where 
it  could  be  scarcely  regarded  as  requisite  as  re- 
garded its  original  intention.  We  may  cite  also 
a  letter  of  St.  Hildebert  of  Tours,  c.  1098  (^Ep. 
2,  71),  accompanying  the  present  of  a  flabel- 
lum made  to  a  friend,  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
pounds its  mystical  signification  ;  the  flies  repre- 
senting the  temptations  of  the  devil  to  be  driven 
away  by  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  flabellum  appears  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Western  church,  and 
to  have  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  14th 
century.  At  the  present  day,  the  only  relic  Oi 
the  usage  is  in  the  magnificent  fans  of  peacocks' 
feathers,  carried  by  the  attendants  of  the  pop« 
in  solemn  processions  on  certain  great  festivals. 

Though  the  original  intention  of  the  flabellum 
was  one  of  simple  utility,  various  mystical  mean- 
ings collected  round  it.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  idea  that  these  feather  fans  typified 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim  surrounding  the 
heavenly  throne,  ai  pnriSes  (Is  tvttov  elal  rwv 
Xfpov^ifji.  (German,  u.  s.  p.  163),  ra  ^iiriSia  Kol 
01  SioLKOVOi  ffj.<paivov(n  ra  e^airrepvya  '2,epa<p]fi 
Kai  TTf]V  rSiV  Tro\voixixdruv  Xfpovfil^  i/xcpcpetav 
(76.  p.  169).  Germanus  also  holds,  according  to 
Neale  (^Eastern  Ch.  p.  396),  that  the  vibration 


Ifo.  8.    The  Monn  FUbollnm.    Fr<jni '  ArchMologicAl  Jonmal.' 


of  which  we  j^ive  a  woodcnt  (No.  .5).  The  an- 
nexed engraving  (No.  6),  showing  a  deacon  vi- 
brating his  fan  during  the  cf-lebration  of  the 
eucharJRt,  is  from  a  miniature?  in  the  liarboritii 
I.ihr.iry  (Martijjny,  c//-  /'  ux'Ufe  dn  flah'llmn).  In 
the  next  illustration  (No.  7)  from  an  illumiua- 
tion  In  a  MS.  in  the  Ptibiic  Library  at  Kou«mi,  a 
biahop  is  seen  lx)wing  his  head  in  the  act  of  «'le- 
vafinir  the  wafer,  over  whirh  the  attendant  d'-a- 
eon  wavea  a  flahellum,  apparently  made  of  parch- 


of  the  flabella  typifies  the  tremor  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  angels  at  our  Lord's  J*aKKion.  We 
fine!  the  same  idea  in  a  passage  from  the  monk 
.Job,  given  by  I'hotius  (cod.  ccxxii.  lib.  v.  c.  25), 
who  also  states  that  another  purpose  of  the  vi 
bration  of  the  fluhclla  was  the  raising  of  the  mind 
froin  the  material  elements  of  the  encharist,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  .v|)iritual  realities. 

Two  flahc'lla  are  still   presej'ved,  thatofTheo- 
delinda  of  the  latter  part  uf  the  fiilh  century,  in 
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t)ie  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza,  and 
that  of  the  Abbey  of  Tournus,  now  in  ilie  Mu- 
seum of  tl)«  Hotel  do  Cluny,  assi(;ned  by  Du  Som- 
merard  to  the  niutli.  The  former  (No.  8)  is  con- 
structed like  a  modern  lady's  fan,  only  circular, 
formed  of  purple  vellum,  illuminated  with  gold 
and  silver,  with  an  inscription  round  the  upper 
edsje  on  either  side,  describinjj  its  purpose, 
which  was  evidently  domestic  and  not  liturgical. 
The  fan  is  contained  in  a  wooden  case,  with  silver 
ornaments,  probably  a  reconstruction  on  the  ori- 
ginal plan  (\V.  Burges,  Arcfuicol.  Journ.  xiv.  ])p. 
17-li^)     The  Tournus  fan  was  liturgical  (No.  9). 


Ho  9    Fla»Hl!uraoftliPAt.boy  ofToTirunn.    Prom  Dn  Sommenrd. 
'  \a»  ArUi  dn  Muyen  Ajte.' 

It  is  described  by  Du  Sommerard,  Arts  du  Moyen 
Age  (ii.  19.\  iii.  2ol,  v.  2;U),  and  figured  in  his 
Atlas  (ch.  xiv.  |>1.  4),  and  ^/6Mm  (ix.  se'rie,  p.  17). 
It  is  circular  when  fully  expanded,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  the  figures  of  fourteen  saints,  in  two 
concentric  zones  <.n  either  side.  On  one  side 
are  re|uesented  four  female  saints,  the  lilessed 
Virgin  with  Our  Lord  in  her  arms,  St.  Lucy, 
St.  Agnes,  and  8t.  Cecilia,  in  one  zone,  and  St. 
F*otrr,  St.  Paul,  and  Sf.  Andrew,  in  the  second  ; 
ou  tht?  other  side,  the  two  zones  contain  male 
figures  ainue,  St.  Maurice.  St.  Donvs,  St.  I'hili- 
bert,  St.  Hilary,  an.l  St.  Martin,  with  a  "  Jud»'x," 
and  a  "  Levita."     Litin  hexameters  and  penta- 


metersare  inscribed  on  three  concentric  bands  on 
the  fan,  describing  itK  use  and  lis  oblation  m 
honour  of  Gmi  and  St.  Fhilibert.  The  relics  of 
this  saint,  who  died  in  684,  were  translated  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tournus,  where  he  was  held  in 
esjiecial  honour.  The  verses  are  verv  curious. 
We  give  one  of  the  three  series.  It  will  be 
observed  that  some  words  have  been  misplaced 
by  the  j>ainter  to  the  confusion  of  the  metre  :  — 

"Sunt  duo  quae  modicum  conrert  estate  fldl>cllum 
Iiifestas  ub  git  muscas  et  tnitigat  cstum, 
Kt  sin'-  dat  tedio  giistare  manus  ciborum.  (sic) 
PropU'rea  cjili  lum  qui  vult  traiisire  per  annum, 
Et  tutus  rupit  ab  uiris  o.xistere  muscis     (sic) 
Omni  81-  stud^at  csioto  mnniri  flabello     (tic) 
Hoc  quoquf  fldlx-lliiin  traiiquillas  cxcltdt  auras 
P>tiiscvmi  favct  (frrvt't.>)  vt-ntumfacitatquPbercnuro 
Fugrtt  ft  obscenas  itnportunasque  volucres." 

The  handle  is  of  ivory,  measuring  about  2  tee- 
in  length;  round  the  pommel  is  inscribed  the 
maker's  name,  "  -f-  Johel  me  scae  fecit  in  honore 
Mariae."  Wlienshut  up  it  goes  into  a  case  orna- 
mented with  ivories,  representing  subjects  from 
Virgil's  Eclogues. 

The  making  of  fans  of  p;ilm  leaves,  both  for 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  purposes,  employed 
the  leisure  of  the  Syrian  solitaries.  St.  Ful- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Kuspium,  while  still  an  ancho- 
rite, is  recorded  to  have  made  fans  for  the  use 
of  the  altar  (ap.  Sia-ium,  ad  Jan.  1).  The  fans 
sent  by  Marcella  to  the  Koman  ladies,  for  which 
she  is  thanked  by  St.  Jerome  (lib.  i.  Epist.  41), 
were  for  ordinary  not  religious  use. 

(Martigny,  de  l^usacje  du  flubellum  ;  Bingham, 
viii.  6,  §  21,  XV.  3,  §  6 ;  Bona,  Her.  lAtwg.  \. 
25,  §  6 ;  Martene,  //.  cc. ;  Augusti,  Christl.  Ar- 
chdol.  iii.. 536  sq.  ;  Archaeol.  Juurn.  v.  200,  xir. 
17.)  [E.  v.] 


FLAGELLATION  (Flujcllatio).     Flogging 
was  a  punishment  inflicted  on  certain  ordei-s  of 
the  clergy,  on  monks,  nuns,  serfs,  and   slaves ; 
but    all    orders    of   the    clergy    were    forbidden 
(^Apost.  Can.  28)  themselves  to  strike  an  offender 
either  for  correction  or  in  self-defence.    Augustine 
is  a  witness  (Ep.  159  drf  Afarccll.)  that  this  mode 
of  discipline  was  employed  not  only  by  schixil- 
masters    and   parents,   but    by    bishops  in   their 
courts.   In  the  church  of  Mount  Nitria(l'alladiiis, 
Hist.  Ldusiac.  c.   6,  quoted   by  Bingham)  thit'e 
whips  wore  kept  hanging  up;  one  for  chastisintf 
offending  monks,  another    f'or   robbers,  and   the 
third  for  strangers  who  misconducted  themselves. 
The    council   of  Agde,   A.D.  506   (c.  38),  onler* 
monks  who  will  not   listen  to  admonition  to  be 
corrected  with  stripes,  and  (c.  41)  the  secular 
clergy    who    are    guilty    of  drunkenness    to    b« 
flogged.      The   1st   council  of  MAcon  (c.  8)  .sen- 
tences   any  of  the   junior  clergy  who  summt^n 
an  ecclesiastic  before   a  lay  tribunal   to  receive 
"forty  stripes,   save  one"  (Cone.    ]'cnet.   c.   6; 
Cone.  E/Ktorwiis.  c.  15).     The  rule   of  Isidore  o( 
Seville    (c.    17)  directs    that    minors   snail    not 
be  excommunicated  but  be  beaten.     The  higher 
orders    of   the    clergy    are    exempted    from    the 
degradation  of  personal  chastisement  by  the  4th 
council  of  Brag.o,  A.D.  675  (c.  6).     The  laws  of 
Ine    king    of  Wes.sex,    A.   D.    690   (Hadd;<n    and 
Stubbs,    Counnls    uud  Kocl.   Docuiiwnts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  214)  grant  a  pardon  from  his  scourging  to  any 
one  who  takes  refuge  in  a  church.  [G.  M.] 
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FLAMEN 

FLAMEN.  Bishops  are  supposed  by  Du- 
cange  (s.  v.)  to  be  called  by  the  old  ethnic  title 
of  jiamen  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  canons 
of  the  council  of  Elvira.  But  the  "  flamines  " 
there  mentioned  are  almost  certainly  priests  of 
heathen  deities,  who  are  warned  against  relap- 
sing into  their  former  practices  after  conversion 
(Bingham,  Aniiq.  XVI.  iv.  8).  [C] 

FLAMINA.  A  name  occasionally  used  for 
the  banners  borne  in  a  procession.  Thus  Wolf- 
hard,  in  the  life  of  St.  Walpurgis  (iii.  11,  in  Acta 
SS.  Feb.  25)  speaks  of  crosses  and  "  signifera 
flamina,"  being  borne  in  a  procession  (Ducange, 
s.  v.).  [C] 

F.LATTERY.    [Captatores.] 

FLAVIANA,  virgin;  deposition  at  Auxerre, 
Oct.  5  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAVIANUS,  martyr;  *'Passio"  Jan.  30 
(Hart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAVIUS,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with  Augus- 
tus and  Augustinus  ;  "  Passio  "  May  7  (Mart. 
Adonis,  UsuardiX  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLENTES.    [Penitence.] 

FLORA,  with  Maria,  virgins ;  martyrs  at 
Cordova;  commemorated  Nov.  24  (Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTIA,  martyr  at  Agde  with  Mo- 
destus  and  Tiberius,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Nov.  10  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTINUS.  [Hilary  (6).] 

FLORENTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Carthage 
with  Catulinus,  the  deacon,  Januarius,  Julia,  and 
Justa  ;  commemorated  July  15  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  confessor  in  Poitou ;  comme- 
morated Sept.  22  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Cassius  and  many  others ; 
commemorated  Oct.  10  (ib.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Orange ;  commemorated  Oct. 
17  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Trichateau  in  France ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  27  (i6.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FL0RIANU8,  martyr  in  Austria;  comme- 
morated May  4  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORUS.    (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  with 
Laurus,  Aug.  18  (Cal.  B'^zant.). 
(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FL0WP:RS.  1.  Use  of  natural  flowers.— Tha 
early  Christians  rejected  the  ancient  heathen 
custom  of  strewing  the  graves  of  the  dead  with 
flowers  and  wreaths.  This  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Minucius  Felix,  who(Oc/'/f;.  12,  §6  ;  cf. 
.'-58,  §.i),  makes  the  heathen  Caecilius  reproach  the 
^  .iii.tians  with  refusing  wreaths  even  to  sepul- 
c.iw (■'*..  But  they  had  adopted  the  practice  in  the 
4th  century  ;  thus  St.  Ambrose  (iJe  t/hitu  Valenti- 
niiini,  c.  hh)  says,  as  of  a  lawful  custom,  *'  I  will 
not  sprinkle  his  tomb  with  flowers,  but  with  the 
Aweel  scent  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  let  others  sprinkle 
basketful*  of  lilies;  our  lily  is  Christ;"  and 
't  rne  (Epint.  20,  ad  I'amnvir.hium)  Rays,  "other 
' mdij  strew  over  the  tombs  of  their  wives 
tioiets,    roM's,    lilies,    and    purple    (lowers,    and 
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soothe  their  grief  of  heart  by  these  kind  offices." 
So  also  Prudentius  has  an  allusion  to  it  (Cathe- 
merin.  hymn  x.,  circa  exequias  Defunctorum, 
177-8). 

"  Nos  tecta  fovebimus  ossa 
Violis  et  fronde  frequenti." 

And  the  same  writer  again  (Peristeph.  \x. 
201,  ff.)  exhorts  the  votaries  of  St.  Eulalia  on  her 
festival  (Dec.  10),  to  pluck  such  flowers  as  the 
genial  winter  yielded  -the  violet  and  the  crocus 
— to  heap  their  baskets,  while  he  (the  poet) 
would  bring  his  garlands  of  verse,  woven  in 
dactylic  strain  ;  "  thus  should  we  venerate  the 
relics,  and  the  altar  set  above  the  relics." 

In  course  of  time  the  churches,  many  of  which 
in  their  origin  wei'e  but  memorials  or  vast 
sepulchres  of  martyrs,  came  to  be  adorned 
with  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
basilica  of  Paulinus  at  Nola,  for  instance,  appears 
to  have  been  ornamented  in  this  manner. 
Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Heliodoruni)  notes  it  as  especi- 
ally praiseworthy  in  Nepotianus,  that  he  had 
decorated  both  basilicas  and  memorial  churches 
of  martyrs  (basilicas  ecclesiae  et  martyrum  con- 
ciliabula),  with  various  flowers  and  foliage  and 
vine  -  leaves,  mentioning  distinctly  the  two 
classes  of  churches,  those  which  were  built  over 
the  remains  of  martyrs,  and  those  which  were  not. 
St.  Augustine  mentions  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8)  a 
blind  woman  bringing  flowers  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Stephen,  when  the  relics  were  translated. 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
St.  Rhadegund  (Ca}-mina,  viii.  9),  gives  a  some- 
what more  detailed  description  of  the  floral 
decoration  of  a  church  for  Easter.  In  spring- 
time (he  says)  when  the  Lord  overcame  hell, 
vegetation  springs  more  freshly.  Then  do  men 
decorate  the  door-posts  and  desks  with  flowers ; 
women  fill  their  laps  with  roses,  these  too  for  the 
temples.  The  altars  are  covered  with  wreaths  ; 
the  gold  of  the  crocus  is  blended  with  the  purple 
of  the  violet ;  white  is  relieved  with  scarlet.  So 
rich  are  the  flowers  that  they  surpass  gems  in 
colour,  frankincense  in  odour.  Gregory  of 
Tours  (De  iUor.  Mart.*c.  50)  tells  us  that  the 
basilica  of  Severinus  was  decorated  with  lilies ; 
and  further  («.  s.  c.  91),  that  at  Menda,  in 
Spain,  three  trees  were  planted  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Eulalia,  the  flowers  of  which,  being  carried 
to  the  sick,  had  often  wrought  miracles.  He 
also  informs  us  (De  Gloria  Confess.  31)  that  St. 
Severus  used  to  gather  lilies  and  other  flowers  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  his  church. 

At  Whitsuntide  a  profusion  of  flowers  was 
(in  some  places)  showered  down  from  some 
elevated  spot  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  to  sym- 
bolize the  outpouring  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Martene,  De  Hit.  Ant.  IV.  xxviii.  17). 

2.  Sculptured  or  painted  flouers.~The  word 
*'  paradise  "  (meaning  garden)  having  been  used 
in  the  church  from  an  early  period  to  designate 
the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  the  custom 
would  easily  and  naturally  arise  of  ornamenting 
with  flowers,  the  cemeteries  and  crypts  contain- 
ing tlie  venerated  remains  of  martyrs,  and  even 
the  hiiiiiblu  graves  of  the  faithful.  Here  accord- 
ingly we  find  flowers  lavished  in  every  direction, 
and  in  every  device,  in  wreaths,  in  bunches,  in 
crowns,  in  vases,  in  baskets.  In  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  we  trace  a  beautiful  idt'a  from  the 
anti'iue  in  the  decoration  of  the  enr ranee  to  th« 
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first  chamber — little  winged  genu  carryinj;  on 
their  shoulders  sm;ill  baskets  filled  with  Howers, 
to  be  strewed  on  the  graves  of  the  saints  who 
repose  within  (Uottari,  S<:u(tire  e  J'itiure,  tav. 
cxxxix.).  In  the  churches  of  Rome  and  P.aveuna 
the  mosaics  of  the  apse  usually  represent  the 
delights  of  paradise  ;  thej'e  we  Hnd  figures  of 
our  Lord  with  the  Virgin  and  other  saints  upon 
a  groundwork  of  grass  and  flowers  (Ciamj)ini, 
Vet.  ynoiiiin.  I.  tab.  xlvi.  et  passim).  The 
bottoms  of  ancient  glass  cup?  have  been  found 
embellished  with  the  same  subjects  treated  in 
the  same  manner  [Glass,  CiiRisriAN]. 

A  Hower  rising  out  of  a  crown  placed  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  place  where  the 
monogram  generally  aj»pears  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Lord.  An  example  may 
be  seen  on  a  gilt  vase  (Buonarruoti,  Fiuiniuenti 
di  ]'etro,  xvi.  1). 

(Martene,  I>e  TUt.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  §  13; 
Biuterim's  DcnkrurdUfheiten,  iv.  1,  130;  Mar- 
tigny,  l>icti<jJi)uiire,  s.  v.  Fleurs).  [C] 

FOLIATI.    [Shoe.] 

FONT,  BAPTISMAL.  In  the  article  Bap- 
tistery, full  particulars  have  been  given  of  the 
building  or  chamber  set  apart  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  It  remains 
now  to  sj)eak  of  the  cistern  or  vessel  for  contain- 
ing the  water.  This  was  known  under  ditl'erent 
names;  the  general  Greek  appellation  being  ko\- 
vu$-i]dpa,  the  Latin,  iriscina.  Other  names  were 
Kdyxv^  viTou6jxos.  iavacrum,  natntorium  (Du- 
cange,  Const mtinopol.  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c.  81,  p.  73). 

The  material  in  the  Western  church  was,  as 
a  rule,  stone  ;  frequently  porphyry,  or  other 
rich  marbles.  It  was  permitted  by  the  council 
of  Lerida,  a.d.  524,  that  if  the  presbyter  could 
not  procure  a  stone  font,  he  might  provide 
liimself  with  a  "  vas  conveniens  ad  bnjjtizandi 
olKcium "  of  any  material  (Labbe,  Concil.  iv. 
1G1.">),  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  that  sacra- 
ment alone  (Leo.  IV.  de  Cura  Pastoral. ;  Labbe, 
Concil.  viii.  37).  In  the  Eastern  church  the 
font  was  usually  of  metal  or  wood,  and  seldom 
or  never  possessed  any  beauty.  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  i.  214.) 

The  usual  form  of  the  font  was  octagonal, 
with  a  mystical  reference  to  the  eighth  day,  as 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurre(;tion,  and  of  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  (cf.  Ambros.  Kpist.  20, 
44).  Tills  explanation  of  the  octagonal  form  is 
given  in  the  fidlowing  lines  attributed  to  St. 
Ambrose,  first  published  by  Gruter,  Thes.  Inscr. 
p.  llGti,  di'scrij>tive  of  the  baptistery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thecla,  in  which  Alypius  and  his 
companions  were  baptized  by  him,  Laster,  A.D. 
387. 

"Octnchorum  sanctos  t»'nii)linn  Cdnsurgit  in  usus, 

Octagonus  Koim  i-st  riiuinre  dignus  to. 
Hoc  iium»To  dfcull  .siicri  llapiisiualis  aulam 

Surgerequa  jHipulis  vera  ruIuh  rttliit. 
Luce  resurgfiiii.s  Chil»ti  qui  cliiu:-tra  rcsolvit 

Muriis  I't  a  tumnlls  aiiscipit  exaninics. 
Confcsftosquo  reos  nutciiloHo  criniine  solvens 

Fontlfe  puriflui  dlluit  irriguu." 

The  piscina  is  sometimes  found  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  ocrnsioualiy,  though  verv  rarely  (as 
at  Aquileia)  hexagonal  (cf.  Uai'TISTKuv,  wood- 
cut, p.  17.^).  Gregory  of  Tours  {de  Glor. 
Martyr,   lib.   i.  c.  23),  speaks  of  a  font  in  the 


shape  of  a  cross  in  Spain.  The  form  of  a 
sepulchre  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes 
adopted,  in  allusion  to  the  Christian's  burial  with 
Christ  in  baptism  (liom.  iv.  4). 

The  piscina  usually  formed  a  basin  in  the 
centre  of  the  baptistery,  rather  beneath  the  level 
of  the  pavement,  surrounded  with  a  low  wall. 
It  was  entered  by  an  ascent  and  descent  of  steps. 
According  to  Isidore  Hispal.  (On}/,  xv.  4  ;  dc  Ihr. 
Off.  ii.  24)  the  normal  number  was  seven  ;  three 
in  descent  to  symbolize  the  triple  renunciation  of 
the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil  ;  three  in 
ascent  to  symbolize  the  confession  of  the  Trinity, 
and  a  seventh,  "  sejttimus  .  .  .  qui  et  quartus  " 
at  the  summit  of  the  enclosing  wall,  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  stand  on.  But  the  rule 
concerning  the  number  was  not  invariable.  At 
Nocera,  the  number  of  steps  is  five,  two  in 
ascent,  and  three  in  descent.  The  descent  into 
the  piscina  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  by  four  steps. 
We  find  frecjuent  references  in  the  fathers  to 
the  catechumens  going  down  into  the  font  for 
immersion,  c.(j.  Cyril,  Myst.  ii.  §  4  ;  "ye  were 
led  to  the  pool  of  Divine  baptism  ....  and 
descended  three  times  into  the  water,  and  as- 
cended again;"  Id.  Mjst.  iii.  §  1.  "After  you 
had  come  up  from  the  pool  of  the  sacred 
streams";  Ambrose,  de  l^acr.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  "Ve- 
nisti  ad  fontem,  ingressus  es."  The  most  detailed 
description  of  a  baptismal  font,  is  that  given  in 
the  life  of  St.  Sylvester,  in  the  Bibl.  Pap.  of  the 
so-called  Anastasius  (§  37).  This  font  is  sjiid  to 
have  been  presented  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  church  of  the  I^teran,  in  which  he  is 
falsely  recorded  to  have  been  baptized  himself. 
The  description  is  at  any  rate  of  value  as  indi- 
cating the  decoration  and  arrangements  of  an 
early  font.  The  cistern  is  stated  to  have  been  of 
porphyry,  overlaid  within  and  without  with 
silver.  In  the  middle  of  the  font  were  two 
pillars  of  porphyry,  carrying  a  gohlen  dish,  in 
which  the  Paschal  lamp  burnt,  fed  with  balsam, 
and  with  an  asbestos  wick.  A  lamb  of  pure  gold 
on  the  brim  of  the  basin,  and  seven  silver  stags, 
in  allusion  to  Ps.  xlii.  1,  poured  out  water;  on 
either  side  of  the  lamb  were  silver  statues  of 
Christ,  and  the  Baj)tist.  The  font  erected  by  St. 
Innocent  at  the  church  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  c.  410,  was  also  ornaniente«i  with  a 
silver  stag,  pouring  out  water  (Anastas  §  57), 
Over  the  fonts,  doves  of  silver  or  gold  were 
sometimes  suspended,  in  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Christ's  baptism.  [E.  V.] 

FONT.  BENEDICTION  OF,     In  the  4th 

century,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  to 
be  used  in  baptism  was  already  regarded  as  of 
high  antiquity.  Basil  the  Great,  says  expressly 
{be  Spiritu  S.  c.  27),  that  the  beue<ii'ction  of  the 
baptismal  water  was  one  of  the  rites  which  the 
church  had  received  tVom  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
not  directly  from  Scripture;  i.  <*.  it  was  then  of 
immemorial  usage.  The  principal  traces  r.(  it 
in  the  remains  of  early  literature  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  passage  sometimes  cited  from  the  IgnatiaD 
letter  to  the  Kphesians  (c.  18),  that  Christ  wa« 
Ditptize<i  to  purity  the  water,  is  very  far  frona 
proving  that  any  s|)ecial  benediction  of  the  water 
took  phice  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  heretics  mentioned 
by  Irenaeus  {Hacres.  i.  21,  §  4),  who  poured  oil 
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and  water  over  the  hi-ad  of  those  whom  they 
baptized,  did  so  as  imitatino-  the  consecration  of 
the  water  by  potu'nsj  in  chrisin,  as  practised  by 
the  orthodox.  But  \\\nn\  Te\:\u\\\i\n(de  Baptismo, 
c.  4),  after  sj)eaking  of  the  aboriginal  consecra- 
tion of  the  element  of  water  at  creation  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  goes  on  to  say,  "Therefore  all 
waters  acquire  the  blessing  of  consecration  (sacra- 
raentum  sanctificationis)  from  their  primaeval 
prerogative,  God  being  invoked  (invocato  Deo)," 
he  probably  alludes  to  a  sjjecial  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  water  which  took  place 
before  baptism.  Some  years  later,  Cyprian  (^Epist, 
70,  c.  1)  says  that  the  water  for  baptism  should 
first  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest.  So 
bishop  Sedatus  of  Thu^urbum  (^Sententiae  Episc. 
n.  18,  in  Cyprian's  Works),  speaks  of  baptismal 
water  consecrated  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
(aqua  sacerdotis  prece  in  ecclesia  consecrata). 
The  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  (can.  19,  p.  75, 
quoted  by  Probst,  p.  77),  direct  the  candidates 
for  baptism  to  stand  by  the  font  of  pure  water 
made  re^idy  by  benediction.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Catech.  iii.  3)  says  that  simple  water,  having 
uttered  over  it  the  invocation  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  acquires  a  power  of  holiness 
(ayij^TT/Tos).  Ambrose  {De  lis  qui  initiantur,  c. 
5)  mentions  exorcism,  benediction,  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  prayers.  We  have  here, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the 
exorcism  of  the  baptism;d  water.  An  example 
of  the  form  of  exorcism  may  be  seen  in  BAPTISM, 
§  30.  p.  158. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  benediction,  we 
have  already  seen  that  Tertu'llian  speaks  of  an 
invocation  over  the  water.  Probably  the  earliest 
form  extant,  which  cannot  be  assumed  with 
certainty  to  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  is  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (vii.  43),  in  which  the  priest,  after  a  recita- 
tion of  the  mercies  of  God  analogous  to  the 
Preface  of  the  eucharistic  office,  proceeds, 
"Look  down  from  heaven,  and  sanctify  this 
water,  and  grant  grace  and  power  that  he  who 
is  baptized  according  to  the  command  of  Thy 
Christ,  may  with  Him  be  crucified  and  die  and 
be  buried  and  rise  again  to  the  adoption  which  is 
ii  Him,  by  dying  unto  sin,  but  living  unto 
righteousness."  Compare  Dionysius  Areop.  Hier- 
urch.  Eccl.  c.  2. 

Another  ceremony,  the  pouring  in  of  chrism, 
generally  so  as  to  form  a  ci'oss  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  was  probably  of  later  introduction, 
though  it  is  found  at  least  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  [Baptism,  p.  159].  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Dc  Gloria  Mart.  i.  23)  after  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  the  miraculous  filling  of  certain  fonts  in 
Sjuiin.  proceeds  to  say  that  the  water  was  .sancti- 
fied by  exorcism  and  sprinkled  over  with  chrism  ; 
a  pa.'>.sage  which  proves  that  in  the  time  of 
Gre'^ory  (f594),  the  j>ouring  in  of  chrism  was 
regarded  a.s  a  matter  of  course.  And  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  illustraticjn,  that  according  to  Klo- 
doard's  description  of  the  bai)tism  of  Clovis 
{Hint.  Remens.  he  I.  \.  13),  it  was  after  the 
benediction  of  the  font  that  chrism  was  found 
wanting,  and  huj^jdied  by  the  advent  of  the 
miraculous  Ampulla;  on  receiving  which,  St. 
Kemi  sprinkled  the  font  with  chrism  (chris- 
mate  frmt«rm  consjHMsit). 

In  Mabillon's   Vctus  Missale  Onllioanum  (c.  25, 
362),  we  find  exhortation,  prayer,  exorcism 
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of  the  water,  preface,  benediction  of  the  font, 
another  preface  (called  Contest  tio  Fontis) 
then  the  rubric,  "  Postea  facis  tres  cruces  de 
chrisma."  In  the  Gallican  Socramcntary  prmted 
by  Martene  (1.  i.  18,  ordo  3)  from  a  MS.  at 
Bobbio,  a  somewhat  more  explicit  description  is 
given  of  the  making  of  the  cross  on  the  water 
with  chrism,  ",  Deinde  in  fonte  chrisma  decur- 
rente  signum  t  facis."  And  again  (Martene, 
u.  s.  ordo  10),  the  priest  "  accipiens  vas  aureum 
cum  chrismate  fundit  chrisma  in  fonte  in 
modum  crucis,  et  expandit  aquae  cum  manu 
sua."  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  Missale 
Aethiopicum  quoted  by  Biuterim  (I.  i.  86),  where 
the  threefold  infusion  of  oil  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  is  described,  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
unconsecrated  oil  (oleum  non  benedictum). 

The  description  in  Amalarius  (I)e  Eccl.  Off.  i. 
25)  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  these 
sacramentaries.  Amalarius  expressly  mentions 
insufflation  as  one  of  the  rites  in  Exorcism  [see 
that  word].  After  the  expulsion  of  the  evil 
spirit  by  exorcism,  he  simply  says,  "  munitur 
aqua  crucis  signaculo,"  not  distinctly  mentioning 
the  pouring  in  of  chrism  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (pp.  71-73)  is 
mentioned  another  rite,  that  of  plunging  tapers 
into  the  water  to  be  consecrated.  Two  lighted 
tapers  are  carried  before  the  bishop  to  the  font ; 


after  the  benediction,  the  aforesaid  two  tapers 
are  plunged  into  the  font,  and  the  bishop  "  in- 
sufflates "  on  the  water  three  times.  After  this 
the  chrism  is  poured  into  the  font,  and  the 
children  are  baptized.  This  dipping  of  the  taper 
into  the  font  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  from  a  Pontifical  of  the  9th  century 
[compare  the  cut  on  p.  159],  where  however 
only  one  taper  is  given.  The  ceremony  mentioned 
by  Amalarius  {De  Eccl.  Off.  i.  25)  of  plunging 
the  tapers  of  the  neophyles  [Baptism,  p.  162, 
§59)  into  the  font,  seems  to  be  distinct  from  this. 
(Martene,  De  Ji'it.  Ayit.  ;  Binterim's  Denk- 
viirdujkeiten ;  Probst,  Sahramente  u.  Sakramcn- 
talien.)  [C] 

FOOTPRINTS  ON  skpulchral  slabs,  and 
8i:al  uiN(iS.  Sepulchral  slabs  have  been  found 
in  the  catacombs  and  elsewhere,  incised  with  foot- 
prints."    The  two  feet  as  a  rule  point  the  same 

»  Th'!  whiti'  marble  hhiJi  prcMTvod  in  the  chinch  of  St. 
SchfiHtlun  oiilHidc  Hoiik',  nuld  lo  Imv  b'  en  hr>>iinht  from 
tlifi  chupel  of"  \)(mi\n<'  quo  vodis  "  b  arltif?  tlie  piintH  of 
two  feet,  plouhly  b  •licvcd  to  Im-  thortn  <i|  oui  FU<'hso<l  Lord, 
wb'-n  m  t  by  St.  I'lW  coniinir  to  bo  ci  'icillcti  a  80<;ond 
liriH',  In  the  city  Ipini  wblih  his  upoi-tr  waH  fl>  ring,  is 
prolMil)ly  notbitiK  more  than  a  Hfptd.  hral  ht-one  of  the 
kind  d«!f<crlb»'d  abovfi,  round  wblrli  ihi-  <x<)iii>itily  beau- 
tiful Ifgend,  found  flr»t  in  Anibroac,  has  cryBiulllzed.     It 
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way,  though  soniotimes,  hut  rarely,  they  are 
turned  in  oppo.site  directions  (Kabretti,  Inscript. 
Andi/.p.  47J).  A  shibinthe  Kircherian  Museum, 
giTen  by  Lu))i  {l^j'it-i/ih.  .^frt-r.  Mo'  t;jr.  p.  68), 
bears  two  pairs  of  footprints  pointed  contrary 
ways,  as  of  a  person  going  and  returning  (Hg.  1). 
Soine  of  these  shibs  are  certainly  Cluistian, 
though  the  tact  in  other  cases  is  uncertain.  A 
slab  given  by  Boldetti  (c.  vii.  p.  419).  inM.ribed 
with  lANOTPIA  EN  0  (Junwtnu  in  Deo)  at 
one  end,  be:irs  the  sole  of  a  foot,  with  IN  DKO 
incised  up.m  it,  at  the  other.  Terret  gives  a 
slab  erected  liy  a  Christian  husband  to  his  wife, 
with  a  pair  «d'  footprints  incisctl  on  it,  not  bare, 
as  is  customary,  but  .shod  in  shoes  or  sandals 
{Ciititron.bes,  vol.  V.  pi.  26,  No.  o;}).  Sometimes 
but  more  rarely  we  find  a  single  foot  seen  in 
profile  {lb.  1)1.  52,  No.  :^7). 

The  signification  of  this  mark  is  much  con- 
troverted! lioldetti  (]>.  507)  and  others  regard 
the  footprint  as  the  symbol  o^  po.ssession,  de- 
notiiiir  that  the  burial-'phice  had  been  purchased 
by  the  individual  as  his  own.  This  view  is 
based  on  the  false  etymology  of  "  possessio," 
quasi  "/«-ds  positio,"  given  by  Paulus  (/%.  41, 
tit.  2,  §  1),  and   probably  needs  no   refutation. 


Fig.  1. 


Monumental  s1h)i  wiUi  KootprlnUt,  in  the  Kircherian 
Miueitm.     From  Liipi. 


The  idea  of  Pelliccia  ((/<?  Christ.  Eccl.  Polit.  iii. 
22.5)  and  Cavedoui  {Ra  i!iii'i;il.  di  m'<num.  dcH'  Art. 
Crist,  p.  40)  that  a  sense  of  their  loss  and  a  deep 
regret  and  affection  for  the  departed  was  thus 
indicated,  is  a  mere  romantic  fancy.  More  may 
be  said  for  Lujii's  view  («.  s.  p.  69),  that  a.s 
such  emblems  were  sometimes  dedicated  as  votive 
offerings  by  travellers  on  their  return  from  a 
journey,  they  were  intended  on  a  Christian  slab 
to  indicate  a  holy  tli.mkfulness  for  the  safe  coni- 
}iletion  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  departed. 
Another  more  prosiic,  but  by  no  means  improb- 
able, interpretation,  especially  ofa  single  foot,  is 
that  fitund  in  Thomassinus  ((/»■  Ihmtriis,  c.  7)  and 
Kabietti  (/tisrri/t.  c.  vi.  p.  467),  quoted  by  Lupi 
(«.  s.),  that  it  was  a  th.-mk-otfering  for  recovery 
from  gout  or  other  disease  ati'ecting  the  foot. 

Bbould  l<e  reniarkfd  X\ui  the  bsisilirn  of  St.  Shastiun 
wa«  c  ectetl  ovrr  fne  of  tlx-  chuf  Cliristian  crniet'rie«, 
tb.\t  from  wlilcli  tlie  nniiu'  catacomb  has  Ih-cu  truns- 
fcrrtil  U>  I  In-  roi't,  so  tlml  ih«'  preseiicf  of  bucii  a  memo- 
rliil  Blub  i.s  oiihlly  nrixiiint<-(l  for.  In  the  churdi  of  Su 
Ra<l<giiinl  at  rolli-rHM  w.  11  d.  thicd  f(K>tniark  In  tin- 
Btono  8'ij>|>>>o«t  to  In  ;icrtt<>  tlie  s|x>l  wJierc  our  Siivlour 
up|X'ar«^l  to  tliut  -^Jiiiit.  pr  tvilMy  IiaH  u  siniiliir  oriKin. 
'I  lie  Uoiiian  ri  main.n  nt  I'oltii'rF  are  numermm.  TliP 
footprints  shown  nR  our  l-nnl's  In  th*-  chur'.b  of  the 
Atken.sU)n  on  ihc  Mi'unt  of  OhvrB  mpntl>n>d  by  Augus- 
tine ^iH  Jiiann.  Horn,  xiv  I.  4 ,  Jerome  dr  locit  Ihlrraic. ; 
Ik'da  df  ti»in.  l»c  in  Act.  Aposl.)  arc  xtaU'd  hy  StanWy 
(V.  it  /^  p  4b2)  t"  h-  "nolliiiiK  but  a  simple  caviiy  in 
tl)e  rock  with  no  more  rc»<-nii>l4uioc  to  •  buman  foot  than 
to  aDythiDK  else." 


FORMA 

The  sr-.me  emblem  is  frequently  found  on  seal 
rings.  The  .sole  of  the  foot  bears  .sometimes  the 
name  of  the  owner,  e./;.,  KOliTV.MVS  (lioldetti, 
p.  f)06  ;  I'erret,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xi.  No.  4);  JVSTVS 
(Aringhi,  ii.  C98  ;  Agincourt,  >'cW/(^  pi.  viii.  No. 
2'^),  from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes;  some- 
times a  Christian  motto  or  device,  e.  </.,  srics 
IN  DKO  (fig.  2)  ( I'erret,  u.  s.,  No.  5),  and  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ  {Ilj.  No.  6).  In  an  example 
given  by  Terret  (vol.  iv.  p.  xxiii.  No.  21),  we 
see   the  stamp  of  auch   a   seal    bearing  the  sole 


Kig.  2.    Seal-ltinp  from  tlie  Kircherian  Moac-nin.     From  Perrel. 

of  a  foot,  with  PAVLI  incised  on  it,  five  times 
repeated  on  the  mortar  in  which  a  gilt  glass 
had  been  embedded,  in  the  catacomb  of  St 
Sixtus.  [E.  v.] 

FORGERY  is  a  particular  case  of  the  oflence 
called  FalsHin. 

Fals7im  is  any  perversion  or  corruption  of 
truth  done  with  malice  (dolo  malo)  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another.  It  may  be  committed  either 
by  word,  as  in  the  case  of  perjury  ;  by  act,  as  in 
the  case  of  coining  base  money;  or  by  writing, 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  forgery.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  ciime  of  faleum  is  ef|ually  committed 
whether  a  man  has  written  a  document  which  is 
not  what  it  profes.ses  to  be,  or  forged  a  seal  or  a 
signature,  or  erased  or  destroyed  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  a  document  maliciously  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another.  Fiilsmn  was  jmnished  umier 
the  empire  by  deportation,  or  even  (in  extreme 
cases)  by  death  (CWfX  Thc<xi.  lib.  ix.  tit.  li*,  11. 
1  et  2).  The  speci.il  precautions  taken  by  the 
authorities  of  the  church  against  the  forgery  of 
ecclesiastical  documents  .seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
1  eriod  than  that  with  which  we  are  concerneil ; 
imt  no  doubt  the  /•tisurins,  like  other  otfenders 
against  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  incurred 
ecclesiastical  censures.  (  Ferraris,  Ili'>liot''ec^t 
rron)f.ita,  s.  v.  Falsuin ;  Hiugham's  AiUiq.  XVI. 
xii.  14.)  [C] 

FOIIM.X.  An  impre.ssion  or  rej>resentation, 
as  (for  instance)  the  stamp  on  coins,  whether 
elKgy  or  mark. 

(1.)  It  is  used  for  the  impression  ofa  seal ;  and 
it  seems  highly    probable  that   liter.'g  j\,nnat<i« 

[COMMl-NPATOUY  LkTTKKS,  DlMISSORY  LKlTERSi 

derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  .seals  were 
appended  to  them.  Sirmond  quotes  a  VaticnD 
gloss  whi<-h  interprets  the  term  '•  formata  epi- 
stola  "  by  "sigillata,"  and  the  Grefk  interpreter 
of  the  2:^rd  canon  of  the  Codex  Kcrl.  Afric.  [I' 
Ciirth.  c.  28].  renders  "  formatam  "  by  T€Ti;ir»- 
fitirnf,  clearly  in  the  .^ense  of  "sealed."  The 
second  council  of  Chalons  (c.  41),  testifies  to  the 
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fact  that,  seals  were  appeuded  to  such  docu- 
ments. 

And  not  only  is  the  word  formaPi  used  abso- 
lutely for  a  sealed  official  document,  but  forma 
caine  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  Capi- 
tolinus  describes  Antoninus  as  consulting  his 
friends  before  he  drew  up  authoritative  docu- 
ments (formas) ;  and  the  word  is  similarly  used 
by  Christian  writers  (Ducange,  s.  vv.  Forma, 
Formatae). 

(2.)  From  the  same  use  of  the  word  Forma 
for  an  effigv  or  stamp,  it  arises  that  the  word 
Formatu  designates  the  formed  or  stamped  bread 
used  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Ordo  Roiwmus 
in  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  has 
the  following ;  "  cum  autem  venerit  ad  com- 
municandum  Dominus  Poutifex  porrigit  ei  for- 
nfttam  atque  sacratam  olLilationem  integram." 
Menard  takes  this  to  mean  an  "  epistola  for- 
mata ;"  but  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  consecrator  would  present 
an  official  document  to  the  newly- ordained 
bishop  at  the  moment  of  communicating,  and 
Ducange  (s.  v.  Formata)  has  shown  that  the 
word  is  elsewhere  used  to  designate  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread. 

(3.)  The  word  Forma  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  seats  or  stalls  used  by  clerks  or  monks  when 
saying  their  offices  in  choir  The  gloss  on  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  (De  Supellcct.)  explains 
Forma  as  "sella  arcuata,  BpSvos."  The  desk 
in  front  of  such  a  stall,  on  which  its  occupant 
niigiit  lean,  seems  to  be  sometimes  called  for- 
iiiula  (Supplex  Lib.  Monach,  Fuld.  Car.  Magno, 
c  5.  in  Migne's  Patrol,  cv.  p.  419;  compare 
Gregory  of  Tom's,  De  Glor.  Confess,  c.  92 ;  Nist. 
Franc,  viii.  31).  [C] 

FORMARIUS,  the  person  in  a  monastery 
who  was  especially  a})poiuted  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  brethren,  and  to  be  a 
model  of  life  to  them,  "  qui  in  bonis  sit  forma  " 
(lie/ula  S.  Ferreoli,  c.  17);  an  elder  brother 
fitted  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  monks,  who 
should  studiously  devote  himself  to  watching 
over  them  (lie;/.  S,  Benedicti,  c.  58).  The  corre- 
sponding person  in  a  monastery  of  women  was 
called  Fomuiria  (R>g.  S.  Caesarii  ad  Virgines, 
c.  37  ;  Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C] 

FORMATA.    [Forma.] 

FORNICATION  (Fornkatio,  wopvda)  is  de- 
fined to  be  "copula  carnalis  soluti  cum  soluta"; 
a  sin  committed  by  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  are  not  connected  by  blood  within  the  prolii- 
bited  degrees  of  kindred,  and  are  neither  married 
nor  contracted.  Tliis  is  in  .substance,  Augustine's 
definition  (Quaeat.  in  Iieuieron.  n.  37).  The  older 
definitions  of  fornication  seem  to  refer  almost 
eRtirely  to  the  freedom  of  the  woman  from  the 
marriaj^e  bond,  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  man  [AijCLTKKy].  Thus  Basil  {ad  Amptn- 
I'lfh.  c.  21^  regards  the  sin  of  a  niarri<'d  man 
with  an  unmarri»?d  woman  as  simple  Tropvfia.  not 
noixfia;  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (/fnitt.  Canonira) 
'Irhnex  fornication  to  be  a  gratification  of  lust 
which  takes  place  without  wronging  another  ; 
which  wonl.H  iSalsamon  (in  loco)  ex])lains  to  mcai, 
Interrourse  with  a  woman  who  in  not  niarriwd 
{Xlopttla  Kiytrai  Tj  X^f^^  a.?itKia%  irtpov  /i^^«i, 
ffyouv  T>  irphx  iKtvdipav  avhph\  yvuaiKa).  To  the 
•ame  eflect  Theophylact  (on  .St.  Matt.  v.  .32)  nays 
that  foroicatioQ  is  coDimitte<l  with  a  woman  not 


under  marriage  bond  (e/s  awoXeKvfjLciT^u).  Am- 
brose, however,  lays  down  the  wider  and  truer 
principle,  "nee  viro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  licet; 
eadem  a  viro  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimonia  " 
{De  Patriarch,  i.  4).  Concubinage,  the  continued 
cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man  with  an  un- 
married woman,  is  a  special  case  of  fornication. 

The  word  fornicatio  is  also  used  to  designate 
all  kinds  of  sexual  sin  and  unnatural  crime  ;  see, 
for  instance,  Theodore's  Penitential,  I.  ii.  Forni- 
cation in  this  widef  sense  is  commonly  called 
luxury  by  later  canonists. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  apostolic 
church  to  repress  this  evil  held  so  venial  among 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  20;  1  Cor.  vi.  18;  Eph. 
V.  3,  5)  ;  nor  were  the  rulers  of  the  church  in 
later  times  less  anxious  to  put  down  all  forms 
of  unclcanness.  Basil  (ad  Amphil.  c.  22)  lays 
down  the  rule,  that  men  practising  concubinage 
after  seduction  should  be  excluded  from  com- 
muuion  for  four  years,  in  the  first  of  which 
they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  pray  era, 
and  weep  at  the  door  of  the  church  ;  in  the 
second  to  be  received  as  hearers;  in  the  third  to 
penitence  (jels  fx^ravoiav)  ;  in  the  fourth  to  attend 
divine  service  with  the  congregation,  abstaining 
from  the  offering ;  and  then  to  be  admitted  to 
communion  of  the  good  (KOivoovlav  tov  ayadov). 
In  the  case  of  concubinage,  the  great  bishop 
evidently  feels  that  the  times  will  not  bear  due 
severity.  He  holds  (ad  Amph.  c.  26)  that  it 
is  best  that  persons  living  together  in  fornica- 
tion should  be  separated  ;  but  if  they  persist  in 
living  togethei",  "  let  them  be  warned  of  the 
penalty  of  fornication ;  but  let  them  not  be 
meddled  with  (acpieadoio-av),  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  upon  them."  So  previously  (c.  21)  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  treating  certain 
cases,  and  confesses  that  custom  is  too  strong 
to  be  contended  against.  For  fornicators  in 
general  he  enjoins  (lb.  c.  59)  seven  years' 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments  ;  two  among  the 
Flentes,  two  among  the  Audientes,  two  among 
the  Sjibstrati,  and  one  among  the  Consistentes 
[Penitence]. 

The  treatment  of  sins  of  uncleanness  occupies 
a  large,  perhaps  an  undue  space  in  later  Peniten- 
tials;  as  (e.g.)  in  those  of  Theodore  (I.  ii.),  Bede, 
(c.  3),  Egbert  (cc.  2  and  4),  Halitgar  (i.  IG,  17), 
and  others. 

Periods  of  penance  are  prescribed,  varying 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  offender,  and 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  offence  of  a  cleric 
was  naturally  more  heinous  than  that  of  a  simple 
lay  person,  and  might  be  punished  by  degrada- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  same  kind  of  penalties  as 
those  inflicted  on  the  laity.  And  it  is  evident 
from  the  repeated  denunciations  of  such  sins  by 
bishops  and  councils,  and  the  elaborate  provision 
made  to  separate  the  clergy  and  the  monks  from 
the  society  of  women,  that  the  celibate  clergy 
were  only  too  liable  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  iucon 
tinen<:e  (Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Feci.  Discip. 
I.  ii.  »il,  §^  8-12).  [C.J 

FORTUNATIANUS.     [Felix  (23).] 

FORTUNATUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Smyrna 
with  I{(!Vocatus  and  Vitalis;  commemorated  Jau. 
'J  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Felicianu8(1).] 

(3)  [Felix  (7).1 
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(4)  [Fkux(IJ)] 

(6)  M.irtyr  in  Africa;  commemonited  with 
Crescentiauus  and  I^ucianus,  June  13  {Atari. 
Bed  at'). 

(6)  [IlKUMAdOUAS.] 

(7)  bishop  at  Todi ;  "  Natalia  "  Oct.  14  (3fart. 
Usuardi). 

(8)  Saint,  of  Rome;  commemorated  Oct.  15 
(ib.).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

FORTUNUS.  [Fklix  (6).] 

FORUM.    [Jurisdiction.] 

FOSSARII  or  F0S80HP:S.  The  grave- 
diggers  or  sextons  of  early  Ciiristian  antiquity 
were  known  l>y  tliese  designations.  [Copiatak; 
Dkca.nus.] 

I*a(ire  Marchi  has  drawn  a  very  definite  picture 
of  guilds  of /o»so' ('■•?,  organized  under  .special  re- 
gulations, attached  to  each  of  the  titu/i  of  Home, 
and  actiutr  under  the  directions  of  the  bishops 
and  presbyter.s.  (Monuni.  Primit.  pp.  87-91.) 
But  the  evidence  he  adduces  is  of  the  slightest 
texture;  and  the  good  father  probably  did  not 
intend  his  description  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  j)leasing  hyj)othesis. 

The  term  fossor  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs.    Marciii,  p.  91, 
gives  several  epitaphs  o( Jossores.     Boldetti,  i.  16, 
gives  the  following  from  St.  Callistus  :   "  Sergius 
et   Junius   Fossores  ||  B.  N.  M.   in   i)ace   bisom." 
But  the  most  common  appearance  of  the  term 
is   in   the   later  epitaphs,   which    testify   to   the 
purchase  of  graves  from  individuals  of  this  chiss. 
The  burial  of  the  departed  was  j)robably  at  first 
a  work  of  Christian  charity,  j)erformed  without 
fee    or    reward    by    their    surviving    brethren. 
Afterwards,  when  the  church  had  become  more 
numerous,  it  was  carried  out  at  the  pul)lic  ex- 
pense under  the  s|)ecial  care  of  the  presbyters  of 
the   tituii  of  Rome.      When  Christianity  became 
tlie.  established   religion,   the  fossores  evidently 
established  a  kind  of  })roperty  in  the  catacomb.s, 
which  autliorized  them   to  sell  graves  either  to 
living  persons  ft.r   their   own  burial,  or  to  the 
frieijils  of   the  deceased.      This  state  of   things 
seems  to  have  had  a  wide-spread  but  transient 
existence.    The  examples  are  almost  innumerable 
in  which  the  purchase  of  graves  of  the  fossores 
is  plainly  stated  in  the  epitaph.    No  trace  of  such 
bargains  appears  befure  the  latter  years  of  the 
4th  century,  uor  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  r)th  century.     According   to  De  Uossi  (i?.  6'. 
i.  p.  -It)),  the  last*  known  mention  o( fossores  is 
A.n.  4"JG.    As  examples  of  these  bargains,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  when  interment  had  become  the 
private  ei;ferpii,se  of  the  fossores,  and  Christian 
burial  had  been  degraded  into  a  trade,  we  may 
refer    to    the    instances    alieady    given    under 
Catacomhs.     The  eager  craving  after  sepulture 
in  the  proximity  of  the  lioly  dead,  to  which  some 
of  these    epitaphs    bear  witness,  has    been   the 
cau.se  of  the    de>tructiou  of  many   paintings  of 
high  interest.     The  fossores  could  not  allord  to 
have  a  taste  either  ;irchaeological  or  artistic,  and 
pierced  the  painted  walls  to  make  new  liighlv- 
priced    loculi,    as     recklessly    as    the     ex«iuisite 
carved  work   of  so  many  of  our  cathedral^;  has 
been    cut    away    for    the    erection    of    tastele.ss 
monuments. 

'i'he  fossor  at  his  work  apj>€ars  frequently  in 


the  frc.icoes  of  the  catacombs.  (Bosio,  pp.  305, 
3;}5,  ;}.}9,  373;  Aringhi,  ii.  pp.  2.3,  63,  67,  IGl.) 

Bottari,  tom.  ii.  tav.  118.  gives  two  pictures 
from  the  catacon:b  of  Marcellinus  and  Peter. 
One  represents  a  young  man,  his  beard  closely 
shaven,  in  a  short  tunic,  girt  round  his  waist, 
his  legs  and  feet  bare,  excavating  the  rock  with 
his  j)ick,  a  lamp  hanging  by  his  side.  The  other 
depicts  an  older  man  in  a  long  tunic,  not  <it 
work,  holding  a  lamp  affixed  to  a  long  handle 
ending  in  a  sharji  point,  and  a  little  below  on  the 
shaft  a  hook  tor  susj>ension. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  of  these  re- 
presentations is  that  of  a  fossor  named  Diogenes, 
from    the   cemetery   of  Callistus  (^ee   woodcut). 
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He  wears  a  tunic  marked  with  gammulia  on  its 
hem,  carries  a  jtick  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  a 
lamp  in  his  left  hand,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
heap  of  levers,  ])icks,  and  other  tools  employed 
in  his  work.  Above  is  the  inscrijition  :  •'  Dio- 
genes Fossor  in  pace  depositus  Octabu  Kalendas 
bctobris."  (Boldetti,  lib.  i.  cap.  15;  Bottari,  tom. 
ii.  p.  126,  tav.  09.)  A  fo.ssor's  pick  has  been  dis- 
covered by  De  Rossi  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus, 
much  oxidised,  but  still  recognizable.  (Martigny, 
JJid.  dcs  Anti'i.  Chrit.  p.  281.)  [E.  V.] 

FOUNDATION.  [Endowment;  PROPEBir 

OF  tup:  CllUUCH.] 

FOUND  KR.   [Patron.] 

FOl'NDLIN(iS  (Alumni).  Compare  Ex- 
posing OF  Infants. 

From  an  early  period  the  church  provided 
Ori'hana(;ij>  [see  the  word]  for  the  reception  of 
children  left  destitute  by  the  death  or  desertioQ 
of  their  parents  But.  independently  of  such 
institutions,  it  also  maintained  a  lar^'e  numl)er 
by  appeals  to  individual  charity,  and  exhorted 
the  faithful  to  feed  and  shelter  the  innocent 
creatures  in  their  own  houses.  The  number  of 
these  (ilumni.  "  nurslings,"  was  large  ;  the  rescue 
of  a  deserted  infant  being  considered  as  an  act 
specijilly  inspired  by  Christian  charity.  Th* 
word  alumnus  consequently  occurs  much  oftener 
in  Christian  than  in  pagan  inscrij)tions.  Some- 
times we  tiiul  the  adopting  parents  raising  ft 
tomb  to  their  alumnus  (Perret,  Ciiticombe$,r. 
xlvi.  i;l).  In  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus  tht 
name  of  a  young  j>er.son  departed  is  inscribed 
u|>on  a  circular  ivory  tablet  thus:  k.mkrinvs  | 
vicroaiNAE    II   ALVMNAE   SVAE   (Fabretti,  /»• 


foujjtai:n  or  well 
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script.  Antiq.  iii.  S.'U).  In  other  instances  the 
titulus  is  a  token  of  the  child's  gratitude  to  his 
benefactors,  whom  he  calls  father  and  mother 
(Perret,  xlii.  4).  Fklicissimvs  Alvmnvs  iu  the 
following  inscription  e.\i)resses  the  happiness  of 
the  adopted  son  under  the  care  of  his  tutelary 
parents. 

ANTONIVS    DISCOLIVS    FILIVS   ET   BIBIVS 
FEI.ICISSIMVS   ALVMNVS.  VALERIE   CRESTENI 
^ATRI   BIDVE   ANNORVM   XIII.    INTERIANTOS. 

De  Rossi  (rnsc'ipf.  Christ,  i.  46)  gives  the 
epitaph  of  an  alumnus  of  the  date  A.D.  340. 
Le  Blant  (fuscr.  Chre't.  de  la  Gaule),  mentions  an 
inscription  at  Treves  to  the  mcimory  of  an 
alumna  who  survived  only  one  month  and  a  few 
days.  Infants  were  generally  exposed  at  the 
dooi-s  of  churches  (^Conc.  Aries  II.  can.  51,  A.D. 
451). 

A  person  wishing  to  adopt  an  exposed  child 
was  required  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  the  church  near  wliich  it  was  found 
a  written  statement  giving  the  sex  of  the  child 
with  the  time  and  place  of  its  discovery,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  parents  if  they 
wished  to  reclaim  it.  if  no  such  claim  were  put 
forward  within  ten  days  after  its  exposure,  the 
child  belonged  by  right  to  those  who  had  given 
it  shelter  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chre't.,  s.  v. 
Enfaiits  Trouve's).  [C] 

FOUNTAIN  OR  WELL.  [See  Rock,  and 
KvANGELiSTS,  REPRESENTATIONS  OF.]  Our  Lord 
is  represented  (in  Bottari,  tav.  xvi. ;  Buonarotti, 
^'ctri,  tav.  vi.  et  passim)  as-  the  Source  of  the 
Gospel  and  Fons  Pietatis,  from  under  whose  feet 
flow  the  four  Rivers  of  Paradise.  [See  Four 
KiVEKS.]  In  the  Lateran  [Cross,  p.  496]  and 
other  baptismal  crosses  the  Holy  Dove  is  the 
fount  or  source  from  which  the  sacred  rivers 
flow.  The  well  springing  in  the  wilderness  is 
rather  a  Hebrew,  Arab,  or  universally  Eastern 
image,  than  a  specially  Christian  one.  In  some 
early  baptisms  of  our  Lord,  as  that  in  the  ancient 
baptistery  of  Ravenna,  the  river-god  or  presiding 
deity  of  the  source  of  Jordan  is  introduced.  For 
the  fountain  or  stream  flowing  from  the  Rock  of 
Moses,  and  fishes   therein.      [See    Fisherman.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FOUNTAINS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 
CHUUCHES.  The  natural  symbolism  which 
required  external  purity  in  the  worshippers,  as 
an  index  of  the  cleanness  of  heart  necessary  for 
approaching  Gofi  with  acceptance,  dictated  the 
election  of  fountains  or  cisterns  of  water  in  the 
atria,  or  forecourts  of  the  primitive  churches,  for 
the  [>^ople  to  wash  their  hands,  feet,  and  faces, 
before  they  entered  the  sacred  building.  Such  a 
fountain  was  known  by  different  designations, 
Kfrffin}  (Euseb.  //.A',  x.  4  ;  Chiys.  //om.  57,  Kd. 
Savil.),  ippfap  (Socr.  If.K.  ii.  :J8),  (pid\rf  (Paul. 
Silentiar.  ii.  vers.  177),  ifx^iTrfs  (Theophanes), 
KoKvfx0(7otf  (tlucholog.),  C'lntliarns  (Paul.  Nolan. 
A'/j.  xiii.  xxxii.),  j\ ijmph'icum,  (Anastas.  §  61>). 
The  earliest  notict;  we  have  of  this  arrangement 
is  ID  Eusebius'  description  of  the  church  erected 
by  Paulinns  at  Tyre  (Euseb.  II. E.  x.  4).  He 
■peakH  of  "fountains"  being  placed  as  ''symbols 
of  purification"  in  the  centre  of  the  cloistered 
fttrium,  affording  meaoH  of  cleansing  to  those 
who   were    going    into    the   church.      A  similar 

a^io  was  erected  by  I'auiinuA  of  Nola,  in   the 


atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  its  purpost 
being  expressed  by  the  following  verses  over 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  opposite  cloister — 

"  S.tncta  niiens  faniulls  int(  rluit  atria  lynipbis 
Oanihaius,  Intrantumque  manna  lavat  amne  ministro." 
Paul.  Nolan.  Ep.  32  ad  Sever. 

This  "  cantharus "  was  protected  by  a  brazen 
canopy,  or  turret  of  lattice  work  — 

"  Quern  cancellato  tegit  aerea  culmine  turris." 

Paulin.  Fof.m.  28  (A'af.  x.) 

Other  brazen  basins  supplied  from  the  same  source 
stood  in  different  parts  of  the  forecourt,  as  well 
as  a  row  of  marble  basins,  conchae,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  (i6.). 

Paulinus  also  describes  a  "  cantharus  "  in  the 
ati'ium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  (-£'p. 
13,  p.  73),  "  ministra  manibus  et  oris  nostris 
fluenta  ructantem."  This  was  covered  by  a 
dome  or  thoius,  of  brass,  supported  on  four 
columns,  typifying  the  fountain  of  living  water 
flowing  from  the  four  gospels,  the  foundation  of 
the  evangelical  faith.  This  cantharus  and  its 
quadriporticus  were  adorned  with  marbles  and 
mosaic  by  Symmachus,  c.  500,  who  also  erected 
another  external  fountain  below  the  steps  of  the 
atrium  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  throng- 
ing thither  "ad  usum  necessitatis  humanae " 
(Anastas.  de  Vit.  Font.  §  79).  Another  was 
placed  by  Leo  III.  c.  800,  outside  the  silver  gates 
of  the  same  basilica  (ib.  §  360).  The  popes  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  these 
fountains.  Leo  the  Great,  c.  450,  placed  a  very 
remarkable  one  in  the  atrium  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  way,  for  the  supply  or 
which  he  recovered  a  long-lost  spring,  as  re- 
corded in  the  verses  of  Erinodius. 

•'Perdiderat  laticum  longaeva  inctnMa  cursus 
miios  tibi  nunc  pleno  cantharus  ore  vonuL 
Provida  pasiori^<  per  totum  cura  Leoni> 
Haec  ovibus  Christi  larga  fluenla  dc-dit  " 

Eiinod.  Carm^  149,  ed.  Sirmond. 

Anastasius  also  describes  a  "  nymphaeum  " 
erected  by  Hilarus,  c.  465,  in  the  triporticus  of 
the  oratory  of  St  Cross,  adorned  with  columns  of 
vast  size,  and  pillars  of  porphyry  from  apertures 
in  which  the  water  flowed  into  a  porphyry  basin 
(Anastas.  u.  s.  §  69).  Ennodius  also  (u.  s.)  speaks 
of  the  water  of  the  baptistery  of  St.  Stephen 
coming  through  the  columns,  "  per  columnas." 
In  other  cases  the  water  issued  from  a  statue 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  of  grotesque  form,  oi" 
from  lions'  mouths,  from  which  arrangement  the 
basin  erected  by  Justinian  in  front  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  was  called  \iovTdpiou  (Du- 
cange,  Cunstantmop.  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c.  22). 
This  fountain  was  made  of  jasper,  with  incised 
cro.sses.  There  were  other  smaller  basins  in  the 
cloisters  for  the  lustrations  of  the  people  (Du- 
cange,  «.  s.).  A  cantharus  discovered  at  Con- 
stantino[>le  bore  the  palindrome  given  by  Gruter 
(/n.'.oript.  p.  1046). 

NITON  ANOMHMA   MH   MONAN   OTIN. 

These  fountains  were  usually  supplied  with 
wafer  from  running  springs,  as  that  at  St.  Paul's 
already  mentioned.  Where  springs  were  absent, 
the  supply  came  from  rain  wafer  tanks,  as  at 
the  basilica  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola  (Paul.  Nolan. 
J'oi-m.  27  (Nit.  ix.)  v.  463,  sq.). 

Such  fountains  were  solemuly  consecrated  and 
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blessed  on  the  annu:il  rerurrenco  of  the  vigil  of 
the  Kpiphany  (idcutidi-d  in  juimitive  times  with 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  baptism, 
when  tlic  element  of  water 
was  hallowed,  Chrys.  Ilomil. 
in  li'ijtt.  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  -"WjO, 
Montf),  or  of  the  festival 
itself  (Durante,  «.  s.).  The 
olfico  is  t^ivea  in  the  Eucho- 
lo'/u>u. 

We  find  tVoquent  refcicnce 
in  the  early  fatlici's  to  this 
custom  of  wasliinjj  the  hands 
and  face  before  entering  tlie 
church,  e./j.  Tertull.  de  Orat. 
c.  11;  Chrysost.  U(/mil.  r)l, 
ill  Miitt.  ;  iH  Joinn.  72  ; 
Ilirmil.  .'J,  in  Efhes. :  in  Psdlm. 
140,  ad  Pop.  Ant.  36,  &c.  Cf. 
also  Baronius,  a  I  mm.  57,  No. 
10()-110.  [HoLV  Watkr.] 
The  accompanying  woodcut 
•".  from    one  of   the  mosaics   of 

iu\.iiim.'-i    ***^'  St.   V'italis  at    Ravenna,    re- 
presenting  the   dedication  of 
that   church   by  Justinian   and   Theodora,   gives 
a  contemporary  picture  of  one  of  these   foun- 
tains. [E.  v.] 

FOUR  RIVP:RS,  the.  In  ancient  art  our 
Lord  is  frequently  represented,  either  in  person 
or  under  the  iigureof  a  lamb,  standing  upon  a 
hillock  from  whence  issue  four  streams  of  water. 
(See  woudcut.)  These  are  supposed  by  many 
to  signify  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  which  went 
forth  to  water  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  10);  others 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  73,  §  10,  ad  Jubaian. ;  Bede, 
Expos,  in  Gen.  II.  •  Theodoret,  In  Psalm. 
XL  V. ;  Ambrose,  De  Paradiso,  c.  3)  discern 
ID  them  the  four  gospels,  flowing  from  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  spread  throughout  the 
world    the    riches   and    the    life-giving    powers 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  St.  Ambro.se  again 
(h.  s.)  iv  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers  are 
emblems  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  The 
four  first  oecumenical  councils,  so  often  by 
early  writers  plnce<l  on  a  par  with  the  gos- 
|K'Is  themselves,  are  .sometimes  compared  to  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise.  .Ies>e.  bi^lup  of  Amiens 
in  the  eighth  century,  in  writin.:  to  his  clergy, 
thus    illustrate    the   renerutioa   due    to   these 
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FRACTION 

august  assemblies  (Longueval,  Hist,  dff  l^Egl. 
GnUicinc.  torn.  v.  p.  144). 

In  several  sarcophagi  of  ancient  Gaul,  we  find 
two  stags  (|uenching  their  thirst  at  these  streams; 
these  are  sujjposed  to  represent  Christians  par- 
taking in  the  gospels  and  the  eucliarist  of  the 
"  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life."  [ClU)S.s,  p.  496.]  The  two  stags  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  mosaics,  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Vatican  for  example  (Ciampini,  De  Sucr.  Acd<f. 
tab.  xiii.). 

However  we  explain  it,  this  subject  was  ex- 
tremely |)Opular  in  the  primitive  church  ;  welind 
it  reperited  over  and  over  again  in  the  catacombs, 
either  in  frescoes  or  in  the  sculptured  ornaments 
of  sarcophagi,  and  sometimes  on  the  bottoms  of 
glass  cups,  which  have  been  discovered  therein.  It 
appears  also  in  the  mosaics  of  some  basilicas,  for 
instance,  in  that  which  is  described  by  Paulinus 
(Epist.  32,  nd  Seve  .),  and  in  that  mentioned 
by  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons  (Mabillon,  Aiuilect  i, 
p.  416,  ed.  Paris.  See  also  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
ii.  tab.  xxxvii.  xlvi.  xlix.  lii.,  &c.).  To  illus- 
trate this  passage  of  Paulinus, 

"Petr..iTi  suprrstu  ipso  P»tra  l-xclesiae 
I)e  qua  soiiorl  qiiatuor  fonUs  meant," 

Rosweid  refers  to  the  mosaic  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
and  the  sarcophagus  of  Probus  and  Prob.i,  as  re- 
presented by  Bosio.  We  are  informed  by  Spon 
{Reclierdies  curieuses,  p.  34)  that  the  lour  rivers 
of  Paradise  in  human  form,  with  their  names  be- 
neath, are  represented  in  mosaic  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Rheims  Cathedral  (Martignv,  Diet,  dcs 
Antiq.  Chret.).  '  [C] 

FRACTION.  The  rite  of  breaking  the  bread  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  technically 
so  called.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fractions, 
which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  ;  though 
but  one  of  them  is  essential  to  the  sacrament, 
and  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  infancy 
of  the  church.  The  three  are,  (1)  a  fraction 
illustrative  of  the  words  of  institution,  and 
therefore  a  direct  imitation  of  our  Lord's  action, 
(2)  purely  symbolical  tractions  at'ter  the  conse- 
cration has  been  comjdeted,  (3)  the  necessary 
fraction  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  among 
the  communicants. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  has  a  place  in  the  Engli.sh 
office,  the  celebrant  being  ordered  to  ''break  the 
bread"  while  he  utters  the  words,  "He  brake 
it."  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
in  reciting  the  words  of  institution,  the  priest 
should  "suit  the  action  to  the  won!,"  and  break 
the  bread  as  "  Jle  brake  it."  It  is  very  probable, 
tiiorefore,  that  this  was  a  common,  if  not  the 
universal,  practice,  in  what  we  may  call  the  first 
ritual  jH'rioii.  Traces  of  it  are  found  both  in  the 
PLiist  an<l  West.  In  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  SL 
Biusil,  the  celebnint  is  ordered  at  tho.se  worJ« 
to  "break  the  oblation  into  tliree  parts;"  but  he 
is  at  once  to  reunite  them,  "so  that  they  be  io  a 
manner  as  not  divided."  (Renaudot,  liturg, 
(frieiU.  i.  p.  !.'•>.)  They  are  j.ut  tt>getiier  again  with 
a  view  to  a  later  and  purely  symbolical  traction. 
There  is  but  one  extant  Latin  mis.sni.  which  is 
reported  to  contain  an  order  tor  the  actual  traction 
at  this  time,  viz.,  that  of  Rheims,  of  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  in  which  the  following  rubric 
occurs,  "  DiceDs  fregit  frangit  modicum."  (!)• 
Vert,  Kxf>Ueiiti„n  dis  Ctfri'tnonies  tfo  C E<jlise,  torn, 
i.  p.  262.)     In  our  own  country  the  missaU  of 
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Sarum  and  York  to  the  last  ordered  tne  celebrant 
to  "touch  the  host,"  while  a  manuscript  Manual 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  Blew  goes 
further,  and  prescribes  "  the  sign  of  a  fraction." 
The  frequency  of  the  latter  custom  in  EnelanJ 
may  be  likewise  inferred  from  its  condemnatioil 
by  John  de  Burgo,  a.d.  1385  (Pu/nlla  Ocuii, 
pars  iv.  cap.  .\.),  and  its  prohibition  in  the 
Manual  authorised  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  reign 
of  i\Iary.  The  foregoing  facts  are  mentioned 
because  the)*  appear  to  support  the  antecedent 
probability  that  the  fraction,  which  is  now 
peculiar  to  the  Knglish  and  Coptic  liturgies,  was 
once  general.  The  reason  for  giving  it  up  need 
not  be  sought  for.  When  the  bread  was  once 
broken,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  priest  to 
perform  the  subsequent  symbolical  fraction, 
introduced  at  a  later  period,  with  the  same  con- 
venience and  effect. 

(2)  From  an  early  period  we  find  other  cere- 
monial fractions,  more  or  less  elaborate,  em- 
ploved,  the  evident  intention  of  which  was  to 
develope  and  enforce  the  devotional  allusion  to 
our  Lord's  surt'erings  on  the  cross.  No  frac- 
tion of  any  kind  is  mentioned  in  St.  Cyril's 
account  of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  {Cate- 
chesis  Mysta/].  v.  cc.  17,  18),  nor  in  the  Cle- 
mentine liturgy,  which  exhibits  the  ritual  and 
worship  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  [Aposto- 
lical CONSTITUTIOXS.]  In  that  of  St.  Mark, 
which  from  its  long  disuse  has  undergone  less 
change  than  any  other  which  was  ever  in  actual 
use,  the  fraction  for  distribution  is  alone  men- 
tioned (Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  162).  In  St. 
James,  which  is  still  used  at  stated  times,  and 
has  been  much  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
celebrant  "  breaks  the  bread,  and  holds  half  in 
his  right  hand,  half  in  his  left,  and  dips  that  in 
the  right  in  the  cup,  saying,  '  the  union  of  the 
all-holy  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  "  (Assemani, 
tom.  v.  p.  54-.)  In  the  Office  of  Prothesis  in  the 
common  Greek  liturgy,  there  is  a  preparation  of 
the  bread  by  the  aid  of  a  knife  {^K6yx'i)i  accom- 
panied by  symbolical  allusions.  [Froth i:sis.] 
After  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  which  follows  close 
upon  the  Consecration,  "  The  priest  dividing  it 
('the  holy  loaf)  into  four  parts  with  care  and 
reverence  says  'The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  is  dismembered  and  divided,  &c.'  Then 
he  takes  the  u])permost  part  of  the  holy  loaf 
(which  is  stamped  with  the  letters  ic,  for  'I77- 
novi),  and  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  deacon 
pointing  with  his  orarion  to  the  hf-^ly  cup,  says. 
Kill,  M.'tster,  the  holv  cup.  And  the  priest  says, 
The  fuWiess  of  faith  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  casts  it  into  the 
holy  cuj)  "  {Ew:lioU)(jium,  Goar,  pp.  60,  81,  17'>). 
These  rites,  though  not  perhaps  in  their  present 
form  precisely,  must  have  been  in  use  before  the 
•eparation  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians 
from  the  church  ;  but  whether  they  were  known 
to  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  the  alleged  re- 
inodellers  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  On  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing 
ceremony,  Symeon  of  The.ssalonica,  the  mys- 
tical exfxisitor  of  that  rite,  observes,  "  lie 
divides  the  bread  into  four  parts,  and  these  he 
arranges  in  the  form  of  a  cress,  and  in  this 
he  behfilds  JesuH  cruci^e<l."  J>e  I'cmplo  (Jr. 
printed  in  Goar,  p.  228.  In  the  Coptic  liturgies 
the  rit«  i*  still  more  elaborate.     There  i*  (ir.st  a 


special  prayor,  Prooemiiim  ante  fraclionem,  prece- 
ding it  ;  which  is  in  fact  an  act  of  thank.sgiving, 
and  is  called  a  Benediction  in  the  office  itself. 
After  crossing  both  the  bread  and  the  cup  with  a 
finger  dippe-l  in  the  latter,  he  savs  a  "•  Prayer  of 
Fraction."  Later  on,  in  preparation  for  the  com- 
munion, "he  divides  the  body  into  three  parts,  as 
he  had  done  before  at  the  words  He  b)-  ike  it '" 
but  this  time  transversely  to  the  former  fractures. 
The  piece  from  the  midJle  of  the  Corban  is  the 
largest,  and  from  this  he  takes  a  small  piece 
(Isbodicon,  or  in  the  Greek  Alexandrian  liturgies 
^TToudiKou,  corruptions  of  AfaTroTiK6i>,  the  Lord's 
body),  which  he  sets  aside.  The  larger  piece 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  put  in  the  middle  of 
the  paten,  and  the  other  eight  are  placed  about  it 
so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  allusion  to  the 
Passion  is  thus  expressed  by  an  act  rather  than 
by  words.  The  priest  next  breaks  up,  in  pre- 
scribed order,  all  but  the  large  piece  in  the 
middle,  and  "  collects  about  that  the  holy  body 
which  he  has  broken."  The  Ishodicon  is  put 
into  the  cup;  a  rite  corresponding  to  the  Com- 
mixtio  of  the  West.  The  fraction  now  described, 
into  which  a  devout  pi-iest  could  evidently  infuse 
great  solemnity  is  common  to  the  three  Coptic 
liturgies;  which  fact  implies  that  the  former 
fraction  at  the  words  He  brake  it  is  so  also ; 
although  it  is  only  prescribed  in  that  of  St. 
Basil.  (See  Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  19-23;  and 
Gabriel's  Ritudi;  ibid.  p.  258.)  Whether  the 
same  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  Greek 
liturgies  of  Egypt  cannot  be  decided,  owing  to 
the  brevity  of  the  rubrics  and  the  absence  of 
commentaries ;  but  the  Coptic  of  St.  Basil  carries 
us  up  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  conquest  of 
Amrou  in  the  7th  century.  The  rubrics  of  the 
Ethiopic  liturgy  do  not  prescribe  any  fi'action, 
but  as  it  was  derived  from  the  Coptic,  and 
retains  the  Coptic  Oratio  Fractionis,  we  may- 
infer  that  it  had  a  solemn  fraction  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described. 

In  the  Syrian  rite  the  priest^(in  a  short  office 
of  Prothesis)  "divides  the  bread  into  as  many 
pieces  as  may  be  necessary,  censes  them,  and 
sets  them  on  the  altar,  saying,  He  was  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep,  etc." 
(Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  3.)  After  the  consecration 
he  breaks  a  small  piece  off'  with  the  words, 
"Thou  art  Christ  our  God,  who  on  the  top  of 
Golgotha  in  Jerusalem  wast  pierced  in  Thy  side 
for  us,  etc.,"  or  something  conveying  the  same 
allusion.  (Ajt?.  pp.  22,  40,  etc.)  Before  the  com- 
munion he  dips  this  particle  (pearl)  "into  the 
chalice  and  signs  the  rest  with  it  crosswise,  say- 
ing, The  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  sprinkled  on  His 
Bofly,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,"  etc.  The 
pearl  thus  used  is  then  put  into  the  chalice  with 
a  prayer  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood  in  Christ  (Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
3,  41).  Another  symbolical  action,  viz.  that  of 
touching  the  body  in  the  paten  with  the 
moistened  pearl,  is  not  marked  in  the  rubricH. 
It  is  done  in  allusion  to  the  piercing  of  our 
Lord's  side  with  a  s])ear  (Bar.salibi,  ihid.  p.  111). 
Among  the  Nestorians  the  consecrated  oblate  is 
broken  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  is  laid  on 
the  paten,  and  with  the  other  the  priest  cros.ses 
the  cup.  He  then  dijts  the  latter  to  the  middle 
in  the  cup,  and  "  .signs  with  it  the  body  which  is 
in  the  paten."  Both  signs  are  made  with 
appropriate    words.      He    then    unites    the    two 
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pieces  of  tho  ohi.itc;  anil  it  is  here  that  we  find 
the  passion  symljolizeii,  the  wounded  and  Meed- 
ing  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  bfing  eviclently 
represented  by  the  broken  and  wine-stained  bread. 
He  further  with  his  ritjhl  thumb  crosses  the 
oblate  "so  as  to  make  a  slii^ht  crack  in  it,  where 
It  has  been  dipped  in  the  bU)od.  and  j)Uts  a  part 
of  it  into  the  chalice  in  the  form  of  a  cross." 
(IJenaud.  torn.  ii.  p.  h9-i.)  The  Armenian  cele- 
brant breaks  the  oblate  into  two  parts  over  the 
chalice,  savins;,  "The  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then  dividing  one  part  into  three  he  casts  them 
into  the  chalice  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  "  (Le  Brun,  L'x/jH  ati'.n  ilc  1 1  Messe,  Diss.  x. 
Art.  XX.). 

There  are  no  directions  for  any  fraction  in  the 
early  Homan  sacramentaries,  nor  for    the  com- 
mixture   which     now    follows    the     symbolical 
fraction ;     but    in    the    first    Ordo   Hoinnnus,    a 
directory  of  worship  of  the  8th   century,  if  not 
earlier,  wo  find  the  followin<;'  nietliod  prescribed. 
The  bishop  (tor  a   ])ontitical  celebration   is  de- 
scribed) ''  breaks  an  oblate  on  the  right  side,  and 
leaves  on  the  altar  the  piece  (particulam)  which 
he  breaks  ofV."     It  is  explained  that  this  is  done 
*' in  order  that   the  altar  be  not  without  sacri- 
fice," while  the  mass  is  performed,  a  piece  (fer- 
mentum)    reserved   from    a    former  celebration, 
and  placed  on  the  altar  before  the  service  began, 
having   just  before  been    put    into    the   chalice. 
This  is   the   only    fraction  before  that    for   dis- 
tribution,   and    there    is    nothing    to    give    it  a 
symbolical  character  {Ordo  Horn.  i.  §  19,  p.  1.3). 
There    aj)pears   to  have   been    no   symbolical  or 
merely  ritual  fraction  in  the   primitive  liturgy 
of  Milan,  although  for  "many  ages"  an  oblate 
has  been   broken  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
the  words,  "  Thy  Body  is  broken,  0  Christ,"  etc. 
(Muratori,  /.itur./ia  Rom.  Vet.  Diss.  c.  x.  tom.  i. 
col.  1.34).     An  anthem,  called  Confractoriwn^  is 
sung  during  this  fraction,  but  with  no  special 
reference    to    the    Passion    (Pamelii    Lituri/icon, 
tom.  i.   p.   304).     There   is  some  evidence  of  a 
symbolical  fraction  in  the  Galliain  church  before 
its    liturgy     was     tyrannically    sup|)re.ssed     by 
Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne,     in  an  ex])osition  of 
the    old  (lallican   liturgy  written  by   (iermanus 
bishop  of  Paris,  A. I).  T).")."),  or  one  of  hi.s  disciples, 
we  read,  "The    confraction  and  commixture  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord  was  set  forth  of  old  by  the 
holy    fathers"   (Martene    do  Ant.  Eccl.    Ji.t.   i. 
c.  iv. ;  Art.  xii.  Ord.  i.).    The  sacramentaries  are 
without    rubrics;    but    several  of  the    prayers, 
post  aecntit,  which  were  said  imme<liately  atK-r 
the  fraction,  ret'er  expressly  to  the  sull'erings  of 
the  cross.     Thus,   for    example,    in    the  Missale 
Gothicuin   in   the    /'vst   Sccrctn    for   Christmas : 
**  We   believe,   0  Lord,  Thy   Advent;    we  com- 
memorate   Thy    Passion.      For    Thy    Body    was 
br<>ken  (confractum)  in  the  remission  of  our  sins  ; 
Thy  holy  lilood   was  shed   for   the   price  of  our 
redemption"     (Mabillon,      LitHr<;ia      GaUicumi, 
p.  192).      In  the  semi-Oriental  ritual    of  Gothic 
Spain  and  Gallia    Narbonensis,  the    priest  broke 
the  oblate    in    halves  anil  divided   one-half  into 
five  parts,  the  other  into  four.      He  then  torme<l 
a  cross  with  seveu  of  them,  putting  five  in  a  line 
to  make  the   stem,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
second  tVom  the   top  to   make   the    arms,      Kach 
piece  hail  a  name   given  it.     The   uppermost  in 
the  stem  was  c^illeil  ('orf>oratin  (i. <•.  Incarnation). 
Then  followed    in  onler  Aativilas,    Ciixtuncisio, 


Ap/)aritio  (Ejjiphany),  I'assio,  The  piece  which 
formed  the  let't  arm  of  the  cross  (taken  from  the 
spectator)  was  called  Mors;  that  on  the  right 
J.'esurrectio.  The  two  remaining  pieces  Gloria 
and  Jic'i/num  were  placed  in  the  paten  below 
licsurrcHio  in  a  line  with  it.  See  the  illustra- 
tion below.  Thus  the  whole  course  of  our  Lord's 
being,  acting,  and  suH'ering  in  the  fiesh,  with  the 
fruits  of  it,  was  in  a  manner  represente<l  {.Mis- 
sale  Mixtum  dictum  Mozurabes,  ed.  Leslie,  pj). 
5,  6,  230-1). 


In  some  of  the  ancient  liturgies  the  fraction 
now  described  took  place  before,  and  in  some, 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  followed,  or  more 
properly  closed,  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Id 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  tgyptian  St.  Mark  it 
comes  after.  In  the  Gallic;in  {Lit'ir<j.  Gall. 
p.  192),  the  Milanese,  Mozarabic,  Coptic,  and 
apparently  in  all  the  Syrian  liturgies  (Kenaudot, 
tom.  ii.  pp.  22,  38,  131,  138,  etc.)  it  comes 
before.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Kthiopic,  but, 
in  that  liturgy,  as  in  our  own,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  said  after  the  communion  (Kenaud.  tom.  L 
p.  .M8). 

(:])  The  earliest  notices  of,  or  allusions  to,  a 
fraction  refer  only  to  the  necessary  division  of 
the  bread  for  distribution  among  the  commu- 
nicjmts.  St.  Augustine:  "That  which  is  on  the 
Lord's  Table  ...  is  blessed  and  hallowed,  and 
brf>ken  small  (comminuitur)  tor  distribution" 
(Kpist.  cxlix.  (id  Panlin.  §  16).  t'lement  of 
Alexandria:  "Some  having  divided  the  eucharirt 
according  to  custom,  permit  every  one  of  the 
people  to  take  his  own  share"  {>tronytt'\,  L.  i. 
c.  i.  §  5).  Pseudo-  Dionysius:  "Having  ex}>o.sed 
to  view  the  bread  that  was  covered  and  undivided, 
and  divided  it  into  many  parts,  and  having 
divided  the  oneness  of  the  cup  unto  all,  he  symbol- 
ically multi}dies  and  distributes  unity."  Again: 
"  Bringing  into  sight  the  covered  gifts,  and 
dividing  their  oneness  into  many  parts  .  .  .  h« 
makes  those  who  partake  to  have  communion 
(with  each  other)  in  them  "  {De  Eccirs.  Hier» 
iirch.  c.  iii.  §  iii.  nn.  12.  13).  In  the  liturgy  of 
St.    Mark,    in    immediate    preparation    for   th« 
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cnniinunion,  "  the  pi'iest  breaks  tlie  bread,  and 
says,  Praise  ye  God  in  [i.e.  Psalm  cl.  as  in  the 
Stptuagiut].  The  priest  divides  the  bread,  say- 
ing to  those  present  [/.<?.  to  the  deacons,  &c. 
who  assist].  The  Lord  shall  bless  and  minister 
with  you,"  &c.  Then,  alter  a  few  versicles 
entirely  iVee  from  any  mystical  allusion,  he 
communici'tes.  In  St.  James  the  later  Greek 
rite  of  putting  the  bread  into  the  chalice  has 
been  adopted.  "  When  he  distributes  a  single 
])ortion  into  each  chalice,  he  says,  A  holy  por- 
tion of  Christ,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  glory, 
&c.  Then  he  begins  to  divide  [i.  e.  the  bread 
in  the  chalices  with  a  spoon],  and  to  say.  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  &c.  (Ps.  xxiii.).  In  the 
common  Greek  rite,  a  second  part  of  the  pre- 
pared loaf  which  is  stamped  XC  (for  XpiarSs)  is 
divided  for  the  communion  of  the  priest  and  his 
assistants,  who  receive  the  elements  separately. 
The  other  two  (marked  NI  and  KA ;  see  Ele- 
ments, p.  603)  are  also  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  the  other  communicants,  and  put  into 
the  chalice.  As  intinction  began  to  appear  in 
Spain  in  the  7th  century  (see  Can.  ii.  Co7ic. 
Braccar.  Labb.  torn.  vi.  col.  563),  the  method  of 
fraction  now  described  as  attendant  on  it  was 
probably  in  use  among  the  Greeks  so  early  as  the 
6th.  In  the  4th  and  5th  we  find  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, still  recognizing  the  practice  of  receiving 
•n  the  hand  (see  Scudamore's  JS'otitia  Ev^haris- 
tica,  p.  632,  and  Communion,  Holy,  p.  416), 
which  is  incompatible  with  intinction.  We 
have  already  described  the  last  fraction  in  the 
Coptic  liturgy.  The  rubrics  do  not  specify  any 
further  preparation  for  the  communion.  Nor  are 
those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  or  Syriac  more 
explicit.  1  he  last  named  liturgy,  however,  may 
receive  illustratfon  from  the  Nestorian,  in  which 
"another  fraction  of  the  same  Host  into  lesser 
particles  for  the  distribution  of  the  communion  " 
is  expressly  ordered,  though  no  method  is  pre- 
scribed (Kenaudot,  tom.  ii.  j)p.  595,  611). 

In  the  West  the  Jlozarabic  priest  preparing 
lor  the  communion  i)ut  the  "particle"  called 
Hefjnum  into  the  chalice,  received  hin)8elf  that 
called  Gloria,  and  if  any  others  received  must,  it 
is  presumed,  have  rjsed  the  remainder  for  their 
communion,  breaking  them  up  as  the  number  of 
communicants  might  require.  We  say  presumed, 
for  the  present  rubrics,  which  recognize  but  one 
Host,  divided  as  before  described,  direct  him 
afterwards  to  consume  all  the  particles  in  order. 
The  tract  of  Eldefonsus,  printed  by  Mabilhm  in 
an  appendix  to  his  dissertation  De  I'une  Kucha- 
ristico  (Anale't'i  Vttern,  p.  549),  prescribes  the 
use  of  several  Hosts,  the  number  varying  with 
the  festival  or  .sea.son.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  the  early  practice  of  the  Gallican  and 
Italian  churches.  In  an  Ordfj  J\ominus  which 
probably  carries  us  up  to  the  7th  century,  and 
certainly  to  the  8th,  the  last  fraction  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  bishoj)  of  Kome,  it  should  be  said, 
i»  the  chief  officiant.  "Then  the  acolytes  go 
ihind  the  bishops  ab<iut  the  altar  ;  tlie  rest  go 
iwn  to  the  })r<'sbyterH  ;  that  they  may  break 
the  HoHtH  [which  were  tlien  small  loavoH].  A 
•aten  goes  before  near  the  throne,  two  regionary 
'.iilxleacons  cirrying  it  to  the  deacons,  that  they 
may  break.     liut  they  look   on  the   face  of  the 

IntifV  that  he   may  give   the  hignal   to   break. 
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And  when  he  has  given  it  by  a  motion  of  the 
head,  having  again  saluted  the  pontiff,  they 
break  them"  (^Ordd.  Horn.  i.  ii.  iii.  pp.  14,  49, 
59).  [W.  E.  S.] 

FRANKFORT,    COUNCIL    OF  (Franco^ 

ford  ense  concilium),  held  at  Frankfort,  a.d.  794, 
"  by  favour  of  God,  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
command  of  Charlemagne,  wlio  was  present  and 
attended  by  all   the  bishops  of  the   kingdom  of 
France  and  Italy,  with  the  province  of  Aquitaine" 
(300  in  number,  according  to  later  writers),  as 
we   read    in   the    first   of    the    fifty-six    canons 
ascribed  to  it.     From  the  same  canon  we  leara 
that  the  first  thing  discu.ssed  in  it  was  the  heresy 
of  the  Spanish  prelates  Felix   and  Elij)and,  since 
called  Adoptionism,  which  was   condemned ;  and 
from  the  second  canon  that  a  decree  of  a  recent 
synod  of  the  Greeks,  visiting  all  with  anathema 
who    would  not  worship  and  serve  the    images 
of  the  saints    as   they    would   the    Trinity,   was 
repudiated  as  well  as  condemned.     This  is  about 
all  we    know  of  what  passed  at  Frankfort ;  at 
any  rate  we   have  no  direct    authentic  record 
extant  of  its  proceedings  beyond  its  canons.    And 
of  these   the  second   has  been  made  a  subject  of 
hot    controversy   both    in   ancient    and    modern 
times.     Contemporaries  aver  that  bishops  Theo- 
phylact  and  Stephen  (without  naming  their  sees) 
represented  pope  Adrian  at   Frankfort,  and  that 
the   council   repudiated  there  was   that  "falsely 
called  the  7th."     In  the  moderu  heading  to  this 
council,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
"the  acts  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council   respecting 
images  were  confirmed  there."     There  are  four 
dogmatic    epistles  printed    in   the   collections  oi 
councils   as   having   emanated    from    Frankfort. 
(1)  A  letter  from  pope  Adrian  to  the  bishops  of 
Spain.     (2)  Another    from  the  bishops  of  Italy 
against  Elipand.     This  is  better   known  as  "  the 
sacrosyllabus"  of  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  but  it  is 
said  to   have  been  published  at   Frankfort,  and 
sent  by  order  of  the  council  into  Spain.     (3)  A 
third  is  from  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany 
to   the   bishops    of  Spain.     (4)  A    fourth    fiom 
Charlemagne    to    Elipand    and    the    rest  of   thf 
Spanish  bishops.     In  this  the  three  preceding  ar*" 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  him  after  holding  a 
council,   and   conferring  with    the  pope  on  the 
subject  of  which   they   treat,   without   however 
naming   Frankfort.     Still,  after  reading  the  Ist 
canon    of  Frankfort,    we   may  not    douH    their 
having  been  brought  out  there.    As  little  can  wc 
d()ubt    another  work    having    been    brought   out 
theie  also,  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  canon  2. 
The  title  given  originally  to  this  work  was  "the 
capitulary  respecting  images;"  but    it  is  in  four 
books,  now   known    as  the   "Caroline."     It   has 
been  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  Angilbert,   and   Angil- 
ranin   in    turn;    it    is    ascribed    lo    Alcuin    still 
{liUA.  Her.  Germ.  tom.  vi.   220).      What  it  says 
of  itself  (/Vrte/.)  is,  that  it  was  jointly  composed    • 
by  Charlemagne  and    his   pielatcs   in  refutation 
of  two  councils  "  held  in  tlio  parts  of  hithynia  " 
{\>(,ik  (:allin<j  t/wmfelves  the  seventh) ;  one  icono- 
clastic (tnat  of  Constantinople,   A.D.   754),   the 
other    in    favour    of    images    (the    2nl    Niccno, 
A.I).  7H7),  and  within  three  years  of  this  last  (oi 
foui'    years   b«'lore    it  waa    brought  out).     But, 
in    reality,    thc^re    was   no   nee<l    of  reiiiting   thf 
firht  of  them,  as  this   had   br-eti    already  done  l)y 
the   laHt  {Art,  Cone,  A^tc.    ii.).     The    lust    >iloQ« 
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therefore,  now  stood  for  refutation.  "  De  cujus 
destructione,"  says  Hincinar  (m  oi'isa  I/mc.  L.  c. 
'20),  "  uou  modicuni  voluincn,  fiuo<l  in  j)alatio 
adolescent ul us  legi,  ab  eoiiem  ini|)eratore  Komam 
e»t  i)er  (luo.sdam  episcoj/os  inissum  " — an<i  then 
follows  a  refeience  to  c.  28  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  identities  it  at  once.  Further,  not  only 
was  it  sent  to  Rome,  but  it  elicited  a  formal 
reply  from  the  pope,  as  pope,  vindicatin;^  in  detail 
the  te;iching  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council  which  he 
had  confiriiied  himself  (Mansj  xiii.  7')9  and  seq.). 
In  this  work  it  is  the  2ud  Nicene  council  accord- 
ins;ly  which  is  attacked  all  through  :  the  creed  of 
Polagius  the  heretic  (St.  k\\%.  Oft.  x.  App.  pt.  ii. 
Kd.  lien.)  is  paraded  in  the  opening  c.  of  the  .3rd 
book  as  iSt.  Jerome's,  and  called  '*the  tradition 
of  the  Catholic  t'aith  in  its  integrity,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council,  which 
is  attacked  further  on  for  wanting  the  "  Filioque" 
clause  (c.  8):  while  c.  17  of  the  same  book  un- 
ravels the  statement  of  canon  2  of  this  council, 
by  shewing  that  what  is  condemned  there  as 
having  been  decreed  by  the  2ud  Nicene  council 
under  anathema,  was  no  more  than  the  informal 
utterance  of  one  of  the  bishops  who  sj)oke  there, 
named  Constantinus.  If  the  pope  then  was 
really  represented  at  Frankfort  by  his  legates, 
they  must  have  left  after  the  condemnation  of 
Adoptionism,  or,  at  all  events,  before  this  canon 
was  framed.  Most  of  the  other  canons,  indeed, 
are  couched  in  a  style  of  their  own,  "  Statutum," 
or"definitum  est  a  Domino  Kege,  et  a  sancta 
synodo."  The  ;5.')rd  canon  runs  thus  :  "Ut  Catho- 
lica  fides  sanctae  Trinitatis,  et  oratio  Dominica, 
et  symbolum  fidei  omnibus  praedicetur  ^t 
trad'itur."  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  was 
meant  here  by  "Catholica  tides"  is  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  But  it  would  seem,  rather,  from 
the  two  verbs  which  follow,  that  as  by  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  are  meant  what  had  to 
be  '' delivered, "  so  by  the  "Catholic  faith"  is 
meant  merely  what  had  to  be  *^ preached." 
liesides,  this  phrase  was  apjdicd  to  so  many 
things  then  (Ffoulkes'  Ath.  C.  Append,  p.  32  and 
seq,),  that  its  actual  meaning  cannot  be  a.ssumed 
where  the  context  is  not  e.\|»licit.  The  55th  is 
remarkable  as  shewing  how  Angilramu  had  been 
employed.  "  Dixit  Doniinus  rex  .  .  .  se  a  sede 
apostolica  .  .  .  liccntiam  habuisse,  ut  Angilram- 
num  archiepiscopuin  in  suo  palatio  assidue 
haberet,  propter  iitilitates  ecdesiasticas."  Now 
the  only  work  extant  with  which  his  name  is 
associated,  is  a  collection  of  canons  said  to  have 
been  given  by  him  to  the  pope,  or  received  from 
the  pope  when  he  was  at  Home,  containing  indis- 
putable germs  of  the  fal.se  Decretals.  In  the 
next  canon  Alcuin  is  commended  to  the  fellow- 
ship au<l  prayers  of  the  council.  There  is  a 
strong  family  likeness,  in  conclusion,  between 
this  council  and  that  of  I'aris,  A. P.  825,  which 
shoubl  not  bo  overlookinl  bv  aiivbiMly  wishing  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  cither  (Mansi  xiii.  859  and 
863  and  seci.).  [K.  S.  Ff.] 

FRATKR.  FItATFRNITAS.  1.  The  name 
Vratcr  was  applied  ntnong  themselves  to  all 
Christians  [Faitmhil].  Tertullinn  {Apolog.  c. 
39)  savs  that  those  who  recognise  one  Ciod  as 
their  father,  and  have  drunk  of  one  Spirit,  are 
called  brethren.  Jerome  {Pr  J'rr/H't.  Virij.  c. 
15)  says  that  all  Christians  are  called  brothers. 
Ihe    I'seudo  Clemens  [L'jjist.  ad  Ja<<jb.  Proem.) 
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speaks  of  the  jiriests  ajid  deacons,  and  all  the 
other  brethren.  Hence  the  title /'/(//rrn/f'/s  wa.i 
commonly  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the 
chuixh.  or  of  a  particular  church,  regarded  col- 
lectively; as  by  Teitullian  {A/xjlog.  c.  39;  and 
])erhaps  JJe  IV/y/.  ]  el.  c.  14),  and  Cyprian  (Epi^t. 
51,  c.  1)  where  "  fraternitas"  is  equivalent  to 
"  clerus  et  ])lebs." 

Frater  and  Fraternitas,  in  this  sense,  are  fre- 
quently fouml  in  inscriptious.  Thus,  in  an  Alge- 
rian inscri}»tion  (Heinier,  fns.  de  I'Alij^rie,  No. 
4025),  a  church  is  designated  KCCLl-aiA  kratrvm. 
In  a  Greek  ejiitaph  copied  by  Marini  {ArvaL 
Prefaz.  p.  xx.),  from  the  Olivieri  collection  at 
Pesaro,  the  body  of  the  faithful  is  addressed  with 
the  salutation,  '•  j-eace  to  the  brethren,"  EIPHNHN 
EXETE  AAEA«l>OI.  Another  (Muratori,  Ihesnur. 
t.  iv.  p.  MDCCCXXIV.  9)  is  dedicated  by  "the 
brethren"  (fratres  reildiderunt)  to  Alexander, 
their  brother.  Another  (Hrunati.  p.  108)  appeals 
to  the  "good  brothers"  (fratres  boni).  In 
another,  from  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  "the 
brethren  "  bid  firewell  to  Leontius. 

Some  proper  names  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
this  idea  of  brotherhood.  'As  that  of  Adelphius, 
which  is  found  on  a  marble  in  the  mu.seum  of 
Lyons  (Boissieu,  p.  5t)7,  Ixi.).  f  Martigny,  Diction- 
naire  dcs  Antiq.  Chre't.  ;   Art.  Fraternity  ). 

2.  Persons  of  the  same  official  body  styled 
each  other  Fratres;  thus,  not  only  does  Cyprian 
speak  of  fellow-bishops  as  Fmtres,  but  he  ad- 
dresses presbyteis  and  deacons  by  the  same  title 
(e.g.  Epist.  16).  When  in  the  same  epistle  (c.  2), 
he  says,  that  "  fraternitas  nostra "  has  been 
deceived  by  certain  persons,  it  .seems  doubtful 
whether  he  means  the  body  of  bishops,  or  the 
members  of  the  church  in  general.  Hosius  {Cone. 
Sardic.  c.  8)  speaks  of  a  fellow-bishop  as  "  frater 
et  coepiscopus."  P'rom  this  official  use  of  the 
word  "  Frater,"  it  arose  that  the  members  of  a 
council  speak  of  themselves  as  "  concilium  frater- 
nitatis"(/.  Cone.  Ln,jd.  c.  6),  i.  e.  of  the  epis- 
copal  brotherhood  So  1.  Syn.  ii'om.  c.  2 ;  I\'. 
[///.]  Syn.  Rom.  c.  1. 

3.  A  monastic  order  is  emphatically  a  brother- 
hood (fraternita.s),  and  its  members  Fratres,  or 
Fratres  Sj/irituaU's  (Fructuosi  Reijula,  cc.  4  and 
8).    See  BuoTiiKRiiooD,  Monastery.      [P.  0.] 

FRATERNUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Auxorre  ;  commemorated  Sept.  29  ^AMart.  Usu- 
ardi) :  deposition  Sept.  29  (JIart.  Hieron.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FRESCO.  The  object  of  this  article  is  tc 
furnish  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  pictorial  decoration  in  the  religious 
buildings  of  the  early  Christians.  Embellishmenta 
in  mosaic  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  artiile, 
but  all  other  wall  rlecorations  will  be  included, 
not  those  only  strictly  comj)rehended  under  the 
title  frescoy^  i.  e.  when  the  coloui-s  are  mixed 

•  The  word/re.>!co  Is  by  a  popular  rrror  conimoulr  u*«l 
for  all  kinds  of  w.nn-paintin.{.  Acrurately  iip<nking  it  U 
rebtrictwl  U>  that  which  tlie  woid  imlirntes,  jwlniinff  oo 
/rfi/iiv-/ui<lpl;>sioT,  exwiiU- 1  while  the  wall  is  i*till  damp^ 
ia  wat-  r  colours  and  pi^iu  ots  not  liable  to  he  injured  bf 
th<'  lime.  Dry  J'rticn  i«  jHiiatiiiK  on  old  plaster  wptt*d 
afresh.  VisUmper  {u  Uinpr.a)  is  on  a  dry  wall  witk 
oputjur  coluurs.  mad<'  up  with  wmie  viscous  UH-dioHit 
size,  whit"  of  <gK,  ludk,  or  Riim,  diluted  or  "  tom|«rfd* 
w ith  water.  J-.'ncauttii  pui'fUit-j;  is  painting  with  waa  M 
a  vrhiclr.  tbc>  colours  being  burnt  io  aflerwank. 
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with  water  simply,  and  applied  to  fresh  plaster 
while  wet.  This  was  the  ordinary  mode  of 
colouring  walls  among  the  wealthier  Romans ; 
but  the  care  and  skill  it  required,  and  the  tedious 
processes  necessary  for  preparing  the  walls  for 
the  colours,  forbade  its  use  where  economy  was 
an  object.  In  the  better-class  houses  at  Pom- 
peii, Rome,  and  elsewhere,  the  wall-decorations 
are  executed  in  fresco ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  paintings  in  ordinary  dwellings  are  in  dis- 
temper of  various  degrees  of  excellence.  We 
are  at  present  deficient  in  accui'ate  information 
as  to  the  exact  process  employed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  catacombs ;  but  considering  the  general 
absence  of  wealth  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, it  is  probable  that  the  less  expensive  me- 
thod would  be  adopted.  WTienever  paintings 
were  repainted  or  touched  up,  the  plaster  being 
dry,  the  distemper  process  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily employed.  That  encaustic  painting  in 
wax  was  also  employed  in  early  religious  pic- 
tures is  certain  from  the  references  in  the  fathers 
to  that  process.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  {Centra 
Sahellian.  p.  805)  in  the  East,  and  Paulinus  in  the 
West,  may  be  cited.  The  latter  speaks  of  •'  ima- 
gines ceris  liquentibus  pictas "  (-£/>.  xxx.  §  6), 
while  Chrysostom  more  than  once  refers  to  Kr]p6- 
yyros  ypaipri.  Hermogenes,  the  African  painter, 
is  reproached  by  the  vehement  Tertullian  as 
being  "  bis  falsarius,  et  cauterio  et  stilo  "  (Adv. 
Eermog.  c.  1).  The  fact  is  that  Christian  art 
followed  the  technical  rules  of  the  period,  and 
adopted  whatever  processes  were  in  use  among 
the  artists  of  the  day,  and  were  most  suited  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand,  whether  fresco, 
tempera,  or  encaustic. 

Xor  was  it  only  in  the  processes  adopted  but 
also  in  the  character  of  the  pictorial  decorations 
themselves  that  the  early  Christians  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  As  has  been 
remarked  with  perfect  truth  by  Raoul  Rochette, 
'*  un  art  ne  s'improvise  pas."  A  school  of  paint- 
ing is  the  result  of  a  long  previous  train  of  edu- 
cation, and  cannot  spring  into  existence  in  a 
moment  "  fully  formed,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter  "  (Northcote,  Rom.  Sott.  p.  198). 
There  was  nothing  exceptional  about  Christian 
art.  It  was  no  more  than  the  continuation  of 
the  art  Christianity  found  already  existing  as 
the  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  with  such 
modifications  as  its  purer  faith  and  higher  mo- 
rality rencljsred  necessary.  The  artists  employed 
were  not  necessarily  Christian  ;  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  earliest  times,  they  wouhl 
probably  be  pagans,  working  in  the  style  and 
depicting  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  ac- 
cuatomed,  only  restricted  l>y  the  watchful  care 
of  their  employers  that  no  devices  were  intro- 
duced which  could  offend  the  moral  tone  of 
Christians.  In  the  earliest  examples  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  distinctive  of  the  religion 
professed.  "  At  first,"  writes  Mr.  Burgon  (/.ot- 
ter a  from  Home,  p.  250),  "they  even  used  many 
of  the  same  devices  for  mural  flecoration  as  the 
pagans  had  used,  always  excepting  anything  that 
wa*  immoral  or  idolatrous;  introducing,  how- 
ever, every  here  and  there,  as  the  ideas  occurred 
to  them,  si^raething  more  significant  of  their  own 
creed,  until  by-and-by  the  whole  was  exclu- 
•ively  Christian."  The  deep-rooted  aversion  of 
the  early  Christians  to  all  sculptured  or  pictorial 
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representations,  natural  in  a  community  that  had 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  church, 
for  a  considerable  period  forbade  all  attempts  to 
depict  the  person  of  the  Saviour  or  the  events 
of  either  Testament,  and  limited  the  efforts  of 
Christian  art  to  the  simple  naturalism  of  the 
decorations  already  common,  or  the  arabesques 
in  which  the  fancy  of  the  artists  loved  to  indulge. 
The  earliest  Christian  frescoes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  present  the  same  subjects  from 
pastoral  life  and  the  vintage,  the  trellised  vines 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  the  bright-plumaged  birds 
and  painted  butterflies,  the  winged  genii  and 
gracefully  draped  female  figures,  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  wall-decorations  of  the  Roman 
baths  and  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  By  degrees 
the  natural  instinct  for  the  beautiful  asserted 
itself,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  eye  a  channel 
for  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  revelation  led 
to  the  introduction  of  symbolic  representations, 
which,  without  attempting  directly  to  depict 
sacred  things,  conveyed  to  the  initiated  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  believed  by  them.  The 
actual  change  in  the  character  of  the  siibjects 
represented  was  at  first  inconsiderable.  The 
A'ine  laden  with  clusters  became  a  recognised 
symbol  of  Christ  "the  True  Vine  "and  the  "much- 
fruit,"  by  which  Christians,  as  "branches," 
were  called  to  glorify  the  Father.  The  pastoral 
subjects,  especially  those  in  which  the  Shepherd 
was  the  principal  figure,  at  once  led  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
the  "Good  Shepherd."  To  the  devout  imagina- 
tion a  Fish  represented  at  once  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, the  anagrammatic  IX0T2,  and  the  human 
object  of  His  salvation,  the  Christian  deriving 
his  life  from  the  waters  of  baptism  (cf.  Tertull. 
de  Baptism,  c.  i.),  while  the  Fisherman  spoke  ot 
Him  who  by  the  Gospel-hook  takes  men  for  life, 
not  for  death.^  [Fisii ;  Fisherman.]  Not  only 
were  these  natural  emblems  made  to  breathe  a 
Christian  spirit  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  element 
of  life,  but  even  directly  mythological  personages 
were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church. 
Orpheus  captivating  the  wild  beasts  by  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  was  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  Christ 
subduing  the  savage  passions  of  men  by  the 
melody  of  the  gospel,  and  Ulysses  deaf  to  the 
alluring  voices  of  the  sirens  represented  the  be- 
liever triumphing  over  the  seductions  of  worldly 
and  sensual  pleasure  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Ant. 
Chret.  pp.  447,  643 ;  De'  Rossi,  Bulletino,  1863, 
p.  35).  The  hold  which  the  old  forms  still  main- 
tained long  after  the  ideas  of  which  they  were 
the  exponents  had  passed  away,  is  seen  in  the 
combination  with  Scriptural  scenes  of  those 
personifications  of  Nature  under  the  human  form 
so  frequent  in  pagan  times,  which  lasted  even 
down  to  a  late  date.  In  the  delineation  of  the 
ascension  of  Elijah,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
repeated  subjects  of  early  Christian  art,  the 
Jordan  is  represented  as  a  river  god,  with  his  urn. 


•»  This  image  is  beautifully  developed  in  the  grand 
Orphic  bymn  (ittributcd  to  CI.  mcnt  of  Alexandria,  thua 
nobly  rendered  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  {Ante  Nicene 
J-'athers,  vol.  i.  p.  344): — 

"  Klster  of  men  whom  Thou  to  life  dost  brine; 
From  evil  Hca  of  Hin, 

And  fr(;ni  llie  billowy  strife^ 
Oathc-ring  pure  flxhcs  in 
Caught  V.  ith  sweet  bait  of  life." 
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Tims  also  "a  mountain  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented by  a  mountain  god,  a  city  by  a  goddess 
with  a  mural  crown,  night  by  a  female  figure 
with  a  torch  and  star-bespangled  robe,  &c." 
(Kugler,  Hdiidhook  of  Paintiivj,  part  i.  p.  9). 

So  slow  and  timid  was  the  commonceinent  of 
Christian  art.  The  profane  abuse  of  sculpture  and 
painting  which  had  associated  these  forms  of  art 
with  idolatry  and  licentiousness  formed  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  recognition  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  Tlie  earlier  fathers  viewed  all 
sculptural  or  pictorial  representations  with  sus- 
]noion  if  not  decided  disaj)probation.  The  stern 
Tortullian,  transferring  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  absolutely  condemned 
all  representations  of  religious  objects,  and  re- 
proached Hermogenes  as  vehemently  for  painting 
as  for  his  defence  of  second  marriages  :  "  pingit 
illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit "  (TertuU.  adv. 
Jlermog.  c.  i. ;  De  fd-dolatr.  c.  5;  cf.  Neander, 
Antignosiicus,  Bohn's  tr.  pp.  225,  451).  We  find 
similar  but  milder  condemnations  of  the  pictorial 
art  in  Clement  Alex.  (I'rutrept.  c.  4)  and  Origen 
{co)tt.  Cels.  lib.  iv.  c.  31).  Sacred  art  being  thus 
frowned  on  it  was  only  by  gradual  and  cautious 
steps  that  symbolism  gave  way  to  direct  historical 
representation,  the  events  selected  to  be  depicted 
being,  at  first,  themselves  symbolical  of  those 
great  gospel  facts  which  a  deep-seated  reverence 
as  yet  forbade  them  to  portray.  The  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  included 
within  the  limited  cycle  in  which  Christian  art 
originally  moved  had  all  a  typical  or  allegorical 
reference  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  reminded  the  devout  worshipper  of  the  Sa- 
crifice, Resurrection,  and  Redemption  of  Christ. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  the  cycles  of  0.  T. 
subjects  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

It  was  something  that  in  spite  of  the  profane 
and  licentious  associations  of  pictorial  art,  and 
the  aversion  of  some  of  its  most  influential 
teachers,  painting  should  have  secured  admission 
thus  far  into  the  service  of  Christianity.  But  it 
was  still  halting  at  the  threshold,  and  timidly 
shrinking  from  the  province  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs, so  long  as  it  was  restricted  to  allegory. 
It  could  only  accomplish  its  object  in  elevating 
the  mind,  and  connecting  beautiful  and  ennobling 
ideas  with  the  external  facts  on  which  the  faith 
is  founded,  when  it  adequately  depicted  the  Person 
of  the  Saviour  and  chief  events  of  His  saving  life. 
Referring  to  the  article  Jksus  Chuist  for  fuller 
details  of  the  pictorial  history  oi  the  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  slow  degrees  with  wliich  the  pious 
horror  of  any  direct  delineation  of  His  outward 
form  was  broken  down  (of  the  persistence  of 
whii'h  feeling  the  notorious  decree  of  the  council 
of  Elvira,'  a.d.  305,  forbidding  the  depicting  of 
the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  on  the 
walls  of  churches  is  a  remarkable  evidence),  it 
will  be  enough  here  to  say  that  portrait-like  re- 
presentations of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  found 
amona:  the  early  wall-paintings  in  the  Roman 
ontaoombs,  and  that  a  limited  number  of  events 
from  His  life  on  earth,  belonging  to  a  strictly- 
ilefiiied  cycle,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
t-ame   locnliticn.      It   deserves   notice  that  this 


«  •'  riacult  picturasin  cccWla  et«e  non  dtbere,  ne  quod 
ixilitur  et  adomtur  In  parietlbus  lirplngatur  "  {Cvnc.  Illib. 
can.  30;  LablA  Concil.  vol.  \.  p.  »T4). 


cycle  does  not  include  any  representations  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion  or  Crucifixion.  A  feeling 
of  awful  reverence  forbade  any  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  atoning  death  of  Christ  in  anv  but  a 
symbolical  or  allegorical  form.  "The  catacombs 
of  Rome  .  .  .  offer  no  instance  of  a  crucifixion, 
nor  docs  any  allusion  to  such  a  subject  of  art 
occur  in  any  early  writer  "  (Milman,  «.  s.  p.  398), 
The  most  ancient  instance  known  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  8th  century  (Munter,  SinnhiUer, 
p.  77).  P>eyond  the  domain  of  sacred  alleeorv 
and  ScHptural  painting,  Christian  art  busied 
itself  in  the  representation  of  sr.intly  personages 
and  of  the  martyrdoms,  the  memory  of  which 
was  still  so  vivid  in  the  church.  It  is  difficult 
to  point  to  indubitably  early  examples  of  the  first 
class,  and  all  traces  of  the  latter  class  have 
perished.  That  representations  of  holy  persons 
were  not  unfrequent  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
is  certain  from  his  reference  to  wall-paintings  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  commonly  existing, 
"pluribus  locis  .  .  .  pictos  "  {de  C-tisens.  Evatig. 
i.  10).  But  the  paintings  of  St.  Cornelius  and  St. 
Cyprian,  in  the  crypt  of  Cornelius,  in  theCallistine 
catacomb,  are  in  the  style  of  the  8th  century,  while 
the  Orante  called  St.  Cecilia  by  De'  Rossi,  in  the 
crypt  bearing  her  name,  is  of  the  9th  ;  and  the 
figure  of  St.  Urban,  in  the  same  crypt,  "can  hardly 
have  been  executed  before  the  10th  or  11th" 
(Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  159).  The  paintings  of  saints 
in  the  catacombs  of  Naples  may  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  period  :  some  belonging  to  the  5th,  others 
to  the  8th  century.  Although  all  representa- 
tions of  martyrdoms  have  perished,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  existed.  Prudentius  (c.  405) 
speaks  of  a  i)icture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cas- 
sianus,  of  which  he  says  expressly,  "  Historiam 
pictura  refert  "  {Periste/>h.  Ifi/mn.  ix.  v.  5),  and 
he  elaborately  describes  the  paintings  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Hippolytus,  which  embellished  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  th« 
saint  had  been  deposited  {Peristeph.  Hpnn.  xi.  v. 
141  sq.).  Paulinusof  Nola  also  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  5th  century,  decorated  a  chapel 
erected  by  him  with  martyrs  {Poem,  xxviii.  v. 
20,  21).  At  a  still  earlier  period  we  have  th« 
testimony  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  practice  in  the  Eastern  church. 
He  describes  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Theodore  as 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  church  dedicated  to 
that  saint.  "The  fiery  furiface,  the  death  of  the 
athlete  ot"  Christ  .  .  .  the  painter  had  expressed 
by  colours  as  in  a  book  .  .  .  The  dumb  wall* 
speak  and  edify  "  {Ontt.  in  Thcod.  tom.  iii.  p. 
579).J 

Early  Christian  paintings  may  be  conveniently 
treated  of  under  three  divisions,  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Lombardic. 

I.  Jiotivin. — All  the  earlier  Christian  building* 
above  ground  having  yielded  to  time  and  human 
violence,  the  catacombs  are  the  only  source  of 
examples  ot  primitive  Christian  art.  In  them, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  earliest  ex- 
amples offer  nothing  exclusively  Christian,  and 
differ  hardly  at  all  from  the  contempor.-ineous 
pagan  decorations.  Agincourt  long  sine  called 
attention  to  this  fact  in  his  great  work  ( // //i.«f mW 
de  CAi-t  par  les  3f(<nutnnis),  proving  by  comp^rar 
tive  representations  in  successive  platen  (/V.'nfurc, 


d  Sec  Posey,  XoU  to  Ttrtuttian*!  Afology,  IJb.  of  thf 
Fatben,  voL  x.  p>.  109  sq. 
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pi.  V.  ri.),  that  the  first  Christian  sepulchral 
chambers  were  arranged  and  decorated  after 
heathen  modela.  The  artists  probably  adhered 
to  the  old  faith ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
they  were  onlj  accustomed  to  work  in  one  style, 
and  couid  not  extemporize  a  new  one.  In  some  of 
the  most  ancient  chapels  of  the  catacombs  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  "  you  are  not  certain 
whether  you  are  looking  on  a  pagan  or  a  Chris- 
tian work.  There  is  the  same  geometrical  divi- 
sion of  the  roof,  the  same  general  arrangement 
of  the  subjects,  the  same  fabulous  animals,  the 
same  graceful  curves,  the  same  foliage,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  birds  in  both"  (Burgou,  Letters 
from  Rome,  p.  250  ;  Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  190). 
Agincourt  could  discover  no  difference  in  style, 
except,  perhaps,  what  was  not  unnatural,  greater 
signs  of  hurry,  and  coarser  execution.  It  is  only 
the  occurrence  of  the  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  usually  occupies  the  central 
position,  or  some  Scriptural  subject,  such  as 
Jonah  or  Daniel,  or  some  Christian  symbol,  that 
clears  up  the  doubt  as  to  the  religion  of  the  art 
we   are  studying.      The  entire   absence   of  all 
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No.  1.  PaintijQg  on  Oiling.    From  the  Cemebsry  of  St.  DomitillA. 

gloomy  associations  in  connection  with  death 
deserves  remark.  The  cheerful  symbolical 
decorations  which  adorn  the  sepulchral  chambers 
— the  graceftil  vine,  the  clustering  grapes,  the 
birds  and  bright  landscapes — bespeak  a  faith 
which  nerved  its  possessors  to  meet  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  with  calmness  and  even  with 
delight,  as  the  path  to  never-ending  joys,  and  to 
Tiew  death  as  the  door  to  eternal  life,  the  true 
birthday  of  the  soul.  Every  thing  that  meets 
the  eye  excites  pleasurable  emotions,  and  indi- 
cates a  heart  full  of  peace  and  happiness. 

As  an  example  of  Christian  mural  decorations 
of  the  very  earliest  period  we  may  instance  the 
Cat'icom^j  of  Domitilla  on  the  Appian  way  (see  p. 
314).  This  cfitacomb  is  attributed  to  P'lavia  Domi- 
tilla, a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Domitian — 
fierhaps  his  niece,  the  daugiiter  of  his  sinter  who 
We  the  same  n-ime.  Siie  was  the  wife  of  Klavius 
Clemens,  the  a)usin  of  Domitian,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  con.su Iship  a.d.  95,  who  wa-s  accused  of 
'•atheism,"  by  which  we  are  almpst  cert;iiiily  to 
understand  Christianity,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor.     Domitilla  waa    banished    on    the 


same  charge  to  the  island  of  Pontia  (DiMonary 
of  Christian  Biography,  Domitilla).  In  thi." 
burial-place,  therefore,  we  have  work  of  the  end 
of  the  1st  or  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
The  frescoes  which  ornament  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  sepulchral  chambers  and  their  recesses 
or  cubic'ila,  are  clearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  original  building,  and  are,  especially  in  the 


No.  2.    Spring.    From  the  Cemetery  of  S6.  Nerena  and  Achiileub. 

subordinate    embellis'nments,    of    rare    beauty 
There   is   a   vaulted    roof,    over   which   a   vine 
trails  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature,  laden  with 
clusters,  at  which  birds  are  pecking,  while  winged 
boys  are  gathering  or  pressing  out  the  grapes, 
of  which   no   decorative   artist   of  the  Augus- 
tan age  need  be   ashamed  (Mommsen,  Contemp 
Rev.  May  1871,  p.  170).      The  annexed  wood 
cut  (No.  1)  gives  a  faint  idea   of  its  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty.    Traces  of  landscapes  also  still 
exist  here,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  later 
Christian  burial  vaults.     In  the  portion  of  this 
catacomb  known  by  the  names  of  St.  Domitilla's 
chamberlains,    St.  Nereus    and  St.  Achilleus,  a 
painted  cubiculum  exhibits  representations  of  the- 
four  seasons,  which  ai'e  very  curious.     They  are- 
represented  as  female  figures,  with  small  buttei-^ 
fly  wings  attached  to  their  shoulders.     We  give 
woodcuts   of  Spring   and  Autumn  (Nos.  2,  3). 


No.  3.    Antnjnn.     Prom  thu  Cemetery  uf  S.\  NtTeiu  luid  AoliiDeux 

The  latter  has  an  attendant  genius  emptying  out 
a  cornucopia  of  fruit.  Thei-e  is  an  entire  absence 
of  anything  distinctively  Christian  in  these  deco- 
rations, which  reproduce  the  wall-jKtintings  of 
the  best  period  of  Greco-Koman  art.  On  the 
walls,  however,  we  find  the  usual  all'egoncal  and 
Scriptural  tubjects  —  the    Good    Shepherd,   the 
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Fislierman,  an  Agape^  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den, 

&c.« 

Another  equally  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
vine  ornamentation  is  exhibited  on  the  vault  of 
a  square  chamber  of  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus, 
otherwise  known  as  that  of  St.  Urban,  beneath 
the  church  of  the  same  name,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Via  Appla,  near  the  circus  of  Maxentius. 
This  burial-p'ace  belongs  to  the  earliest  period, 
and  the  character  of  the  decorations  corresponds 
with  heathen  art  of  the  2nd  century,  and  is  not 
at  all  inferior  to  the  best  works  of  the  age. 
The  accompanying  Avoodcut  (No.  4)  gives  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  elaborate  beauty  of  the 
design.  The  vault  of  the  chamber  is  divided 
into  four  bands,  each  containing  a  continuous 
wreath  of  foliage  and  flowers,  among  which  are 
nests,  and  the  birds  visiting  their  young.  The 
highest  wreath  is  of  laurel  or  bay,  a  symbol  of 
victory,  indicative  of  the  Christian  triumph. 
Immediately  round  the  arch  of  the  arcosolium  is 
a  band  of  reapers  cutting  down  corn  and  binding 
up  the  sheaves.  The  jdafond  of  the  recess  origi- 
nally bore  the  Good  Shepherd  with  a  sheep  upon 
.  his  shoulders;    but  the  design  has  been  almost 


No.  4.     Frescoed  Vault  of  Arcnsoliuin  iu  the  Oemetery  of 
8t.  Praetcxtatua. 


destroyed  by  the  excavation  of  later  locuH.  The 
paintings  are  small  and  exquisitely  beautiful, 
even  in  their  present  state  of  decay.  The  family 
to  whom  this  burial-place  belonged  was  evidently 
one  of  consi<lerable  wealth  and  dignity.  But  the 
specimens  already  adduced  seem  to  have  been 
surpa-ssed  by  th«  great  vine  of  the  Callistlne 
catacomb  (liottari,  vol.  11.  tav.  15),  the  "antique 
style  of  beauty"  of  which  is  noticed  by  Kugler. 
A  stem  of  a  vine  encircles  each  side  of  the  arch 
of  an  arrosulium  with  its  graceful  spirals,  lovely 
little  naked  boys  standing  on  its  branches  and 
plucking  the  dusters.  The  sotlit  of  the  arch  is 
similarly  decorated  with  vintage  scenes.  The 
wall  of  the  recess  presents  what  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  designated  the  Dispute  n  ith  tfie 
Doctors.  Christ,  rejuesented  as  a  beardless 
young  man  seated  on  a  curule  chair,  hoMs  a 
scroll  in  his  left  hand  and  turns  towards  a 
number    of   hearers,    probably  intended    for   his 


'  The  vrry  early  date  of  these  decoration*  Is  acknow- 
kdgf-d  by  I>»  Sornian;,  who  c^nsiiWra  some  of  the 
paintings  in  St  I>i>mitilItt'H  cenu-tery  to  be  of  the  same 
•tyle  as  those  In  the  woll  kiMwn  pyramidal  tomb  of  Caius 
Se.\tius.  B.O.  .32. 
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apostles,  some   of  whom  are  seated  and  othen 
standing  (woodcut  No.  5). 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  mural  deco- 
rations of  the  sepulchral  chambers  or  cubicula  of 
the  Unman  catacombs  is  remarkably  uniform.    The 
arch-headed    tomb    recesses    or   arcosolii,  which 
occupy  three  sides  of  the  square  chambers,  have 
the  back  wall,  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  and  the  wall 
above  them  painted,  in  the  earlier  examples  with 
mere  ornamental  arabesques,  in  the  later  with 
subjects  drawn   from  the  narrow  Scriptural   or 
symbolical  cycle  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.     The  ceilings  are  even  more  richly 
decorated,  the  subjects  being  usually  depicted  in 
panels  distributed  round  a  central  picture,  which 
most  commonly  exhibits  a  representation  of  tb<j 
Saviour    under    a    typical    fonn.      The    general 
appearance  of  these  cuhiculi,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  paintings,  is  shown  In  the  accompanying 
illustration  from  the  cubiculum  of  the  Ocean  in 
the    catacomb    of    St.  Callistus   (No.   *5).      The 
paintings  are  early — probably  of  the  3rd  century 
—  representing    trellis    work    overgrown    with 
flowers,    peacocks  and    other  birds,  and  winged 
g^nli.     In  the  centre  of  the  vault  is  the  head  of 
Ocean,  giving   its   name  to  the  chaml>er.     The 
ornamentation  of  an  early  ceiling  is  exhibited  in 
woodcut    No.   7,    representing    the   roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Callistus.     The  central  panel  con- 
tains Christ  under  the  typical  form  of  Orpheus. 
Four  of  the  eight  circumscribing  panels  contain 
Biblical  subjects — (1)  Moses  smiting  the  Kock  ; 
(2)  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den;   (3)  The  Raising 
of  Lazarus;    (4)  David   armed   with   his  Sling. 
The  intermediate  panels  represent  pastoral  sub- 
jects— two    of  sheep,   two   of  cattle.      Another 
chamoer,  depicted   by  De'  Rossi  (vol.  i.  pi.  10^ 
called   that  of  Orpheus',   is   quite   Pompeian    in 
character.     The  ceiling  is  a  beautiful   work  of 
art.     Orpheus  is  seen  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  heads  of  genii  with  dishevelled  and   flowing 
hair,  and  supported  by  eight  oblong  panels,  two 
containing  the  Good  Shepherd,  two  female  orantes, 
and   the   remaining    four   winged    genii    bearing 
crooks,  floating  lightly  in  the  air.     The  panelled 
walls  are  embellished  with  a  rich  profusion  oi 
arabesques,  combining  doves,  peacoi^ks,  and  other 
birds,  dolphins,  and  sea  monsters,  the  only  un- 
mistakably Christian    emblem   being   the    lamb 
bearing  the  eucharistlc  bread. 

The  style  of  these  earliest  etforts  of  Chrlstin 
art  has  been  unduly  depreciated.  They  are  ch  - 
racterized  by  Lord"  Lindsay  (^/lS^  of  Christ.  A  . 
vol.  1.  p.  39)  as  "poor  produitions,"  where  'M  •• 
meagreness  of  invention  is  only  equalled  by  t. 
feebfeness  of  execution,"'  "  inferior,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  worst  specimens  of  contem|)orarT 
heathen  art."  Such  a  verdict  evidences  bi;t 
slender  acquaintance  with  the  paintings  which  <  • 
the  subjects  of  his  criticism.  The  earlierChrlsttan 
frescoes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  quite  on  a  level 
with  tlie  best  specimens  of  j>agan  art  of  the  time, 
and  the  rajiid  decadence  m.'mltVsted  in  the  later 
examples  belongs  not  to  Christian  art  alone  but 
to  art  in  general.  The  judgment  of  Kugler  is 
far  more  favourable.  He  speaks  of  the  *'  grandecr 
of  arrangement  "  exhibited  by  the  earliest  paint- 
ings, and  admires  the  "peculiar  solemnity  and 
dlgnitv  of  style"  which  characterize  them, 
though  he  acknowledges  that  these  excellenciw 
are  "accompanied  by  certain  technical  defl- 
ciencie.s,"  chiefly  such  as  naturally  arose  from 
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alight  hasty  execution  (Kugler,  u.  s.  p.  14).  [  outlines  of  their  figures  with  strong  dark  lines. 
The  mode  of  execution,  according  to  Crowe  The  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  similarly  defined 
and    Caralcaselle    was     as    follows    (^Hist.    of  j  with  black  lines.     A  dash  of  warm  yellow -red 


Ho.  8.     Tlu)  C'dUi.-uIuiu  of  (JctAn.     From  Ui«  Cemetery  (n  nt.  t^aij in im.     )■  n/in  Du   lU/ul 


Pamttiry],  vol.  i.  p.  3,  note).  The  artists  l)oMly 
•tftined  the  rough-f;0/'it«d  walls  with  light  wat»'r- 
ooloun  of  a  lively  tint,  and  rapidly  defined  the 


t'.n*;  was  thrown  over  tho  Hesh  portions  of  tli« 
figure,  the  shadows  heiiig  workcid  in  in  bi  oad 
masses  with  a  deeper  tint  of  tlio  saint-  vv;irm  hue. 
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The  details  were  Almost  entirely  left  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  beholder.  The  draperies  were 
coloured  in  the  primary  keys,  indicating  a  tole- 
rable acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  harmony. 
The  general  efl'ect  of  these  simple  processes  is 
pronounced  by  the  same  critics  to  be  good.  The 
"  attitudes  are  not  without  grandeur,  nor  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade  without  breadth,  nor 
the  drapery  without  simplicity."  The  artists 
were  evidently  capable  of  much  better  things. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  general  decay 
of  artistic  power  in  Rome,  corresponding  to  the 
universal  deterioration  of  taste  and  gtnius  which 
characterized  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  we 
notice  a  very  sensible  decline  in  the  decorations 
of  the  catacombs.     The  design  becomes  increjfs- 


another  and  always  unlike  unture"  (Northeote, 
«.  s.  J).  197).  in  fact,  as  Dean  Mi'rnan  has 
truly  remarked  (Lot.  Christ,  vi.  6o5),  tho 
characteristic  of  ChiUtian  painting  was  not 
art  but  worship,  and  its  highest  aim  was  tc 
awaken  religious  emotion  and  suggest  religious 
thought.  Thus  '.mitation  took  the  j)lace  of  in- 
vention, and  imagination  was  crushed  by  prece- 
lient.  The  gradual  decadence  of  the  art  may  \>e 
clearly  traced  in  the  chronological  tcrie«  given 
in  Aginco'jrt's  plates  (Peintwe,  y\.  v.-xii.).  The 
excellep-*  of  design,  freetlom  of  drawing,  and 
harmony  of  colouring  which  mark  the  earlier 
frescoes  gradually  disappear  as  we  advance.  We 
fiiid  proofs  of  declension  at  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  (PI.  viii.).     The  drawing  is  not  bad,  but 


No.  7.    Ceiling;  of  lUa  OuUicalum  uf  St.  OaUirfui.    Fium  Ferret. 


ingly  rude  and  clumsy,  and  the  execution  shows 
greater  carelessness  and  neglect  of  detail.  The 
figures  are  ill-jiroportioned  —  sometimes  square 
and  short,  at  others  inordinately  elongated.  The 
free  play  of  the  earlier  designs  is  succeeded  by  a 
lifele>s  rigidity.  This  mechanical  stiffness  was 
fostered  by  tlie  narrowness  of  the  cycle  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects  represented,  and  the  unimaginative 
sameness  of  the  mode  of  representation,  ll^ich 
subject  had  received  a  well-detinod  traditional 
type,  consecrateil  by  repetition,  from  which  it 
was  deemed  iiMeverence  to  ijeviate.  Thus  Chris- 
tian art  became  "almost  hieratic  in  its  character, 
as  in  ancit'nt  Kgvpt  or  modern  Greece,  so  lixed 
aud   imnmvable  wore  its  tyjK-s;   always  like  one 


there  is  no  movement  and  little  expression,  and 
the  treatment  is  monotonous.  In  the  two  succeed- 
ing centuries  the  deterioration  proceeds,  though 
the  decline  is  not  so  rapid  as  might  have  been 
auticipated.  Classic  forms  continued  till  the 
end  of  ther>th  and  first  half  of  the  (Uh  centuries. 
Cavalcaselle  instances  as  an  examj>le  of  the  art 
of  this  })eriod  a  chajvel  in  the  cjitacomb  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Marcellinus  (otherwise  called  St. 
Helena).  The  vault  is  de»H.rated  with  a  large 
figure  of  Christ  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  in  the 
act  of  l»encdiction.  The  head  is  verv  fine  and 
pure.  IJelow,  above  the  tomb,  are  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Marcellinus  anil  two  others  r.ing«»d 
on  either  side  of  the  Holy  Lamb  standing  oi  s 
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rock,  whence  issue  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise. 
The  frames  are  long  and  attenuated,  the  heads 
small,  the  hands  and  feet  defective  in  drawing. 
Another  typical  example  is  the  colossal  head  of 
Christ  in  the  act  of  benediction,  from  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Pontianus.  For  the  first  time  the 
jewelled  nimbus  bears  the  Greek  cross.  The 
Saviour  is  of  imposing  aspect,  but  conventional. 
The  execution  is  hasty,  and  the  decline  marked. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  7th  century,  but  is 
assigned  by  Martigny  to  Hadrian  I.  772-775. 
The  celebrated  paintings  which  decorate  the  well 
or  baptistery,  the  jewelled  cross,  and  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  are  described  in  the  articles  Baptistery, 
p.  174;  and  CATACOMBS,  p.  313.  These  pic- 
tures, in  their  present  state,  are  probably  restora- 
tions of  the  originals,  coarsely  painted  over  an 
older  underlying  picture  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  catacomb  by  Hadrian  I.  (cf.  Tyrwhitt,  Art 
Teaching  of  Primitive  Church,  p.  173).     These 


duces  the  original  painting,  and  that  any  argu- 
ments founded  upon  such  uncertain  data  must  be 
precarious.  The  words  of  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
with  regard  to  a  particular  instance,  may  be 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  these  frescoes,  "  the 
workmanship  is  so  grosslv  rude  and  careless, 
that  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  ancient  retouchings 
have  taken  place  at  some  time  in  the  bathos  of 
art ;  and  the  addition  of  the  coarsest  outlines, 
both  on  the  lighted  and  shaded  side  of  the  objects, 
seems  to  show  that  the  original  painting  had 
nearly  vanished  from  the  wall  when  some  well- 
meaning  and  totally-ignorant  restorer  made  an 
attempt  at  securing  its  meaning"  (^Art  Teaching^ 
&c.,  p.  130).  The  fact  of  these  restorations  has 
been  lately  made  patent  to  those  who  have  no' 
opportunity  cf  examining  the  originals  by  the 
invaluable  series  of  photographs  taken  in  the 
catacombs  by  the  magnesium  light,  which  we 
owe  to  the  unwearied  zeal  and  munificent  libe- 


No.  8.    Ceiling  of  the  Vestibtile  of  the  Catacombs  of  Naples.    From  BeUermann. 


restorations  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
retouchings  and  repaintings  of  earlier  originals 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  when  the  cata- 
combs became  the  objects  of  religious  visits,  and 
which  render  it  so  difficult  accurately  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  any  particular  picture.  In 
the  catacombs  at  Naples  which  have  not  boen 
80  much  cared  for,  and  are  less  tampered  with 
by  mo<lern  restorers,  the  wall-pictures  miy  be 
seen  in  several  instances  peeling  off,  disclosing 
successive  strata  one  behind  another.  There  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
original  restorers,  who  probably  followed  the 
outlines  of  the  decaying  subjects  as  far  as  they 
could  make  them  out,  and  only  supplied  forms  and 
detailn  wiifn  the  original  ha/l  <juite  disappeared. 
But  it  mu>-t  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  examin- 
ing the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs,  that  we  are  in 
all  proLibility  looking  at  a  work  of  the  8th  or 
iven  a  Ut«r  century,  which  only  partially  rejiro- 


rality  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  The  rude  later 
touches  and  hard  outlines  are  in  many  instances 
clearly  to  be  traced  over  the  original  painting. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  decline  of  religious  art  any  further.  The 
power  of  drawing  grew  feebler  and  feebler,  all 
sense  of  beauty  of  form  perished,  proportion 
was  disregarded,  the  colouring  became  crude 
and  inharmonious,  until,  with  the  close  of  the 
8th  century,  «i  period  of  darkness  set  in,  when 
Christian  art  was  lost  in  the  Western  world, 
and  only  dragged  on  an  unnatural  and  mechanical 
existence  in  the  traditional  Byzantine  art  of  th» 
La.st. 

The  remarkable  series  of  frescoes  which  em- 
bellish the  catacombs  of  Naples  must  not  h>i 
passed  over.  They  have,  however,  been  so  fully 
described  in  a  previous  article  ((Jatacomus, 
p.  316),  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  u|)on  them 
here.     The  chief  authorities  for  these  paintings 
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are  the  plates  of  Bellermann's  work  (Hamburg, 
1839).  The  greater  part  there  giveu  are  no 
longer  visible.  The  vault  of  the  vestibule  is 
painted  in  the  Pompeian  style,  and  probably  by 
pagan  artists,  some  of  the  subjects  being  dis- 
tinctly heathen.  It  belongs  to  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (No.  8).  The  vault 
has  been  subsecjuently  plastered  over,  and  a 
second  set  of  subjects  of  the  8th  century  painted 
over  it.  But  the  new  coat  did  not  adhere  well, 
and  has  fallen  otl'  to  a  large  extent,  exhibiting 
the  first  painting  below  it.  There  is  also 
a  good  painting  of  a  pe.acock,  with  v.-ises 
and  flowers,  belonging  to  the  first  period. 
Among  the  paintings  that  decorate  the  chapels 
we  may  enll  attention  to  one  presenting  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Paul  with  a  scroll,  and  St, 
Laurence  with  his  crown  of  martyrdom  in  his 
liand.  They  are  not  nimbed,  and  are  assigned 
by  I^Ir.  J.  H.  Parker  to  the  5th  century  (No.  9). 
Half-lengths  of  St.  Desiderius  and  St.  Agutius, 
in  another  recess,  deserve  notice  as  exemplifying 
the  bad  drawing  of  the  8th  century.  The  faces 
are  elongated,  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  exaggerated 
in  size,  the  hands  enormous  and  clumsy,  and  the 
whole  displays  a  barbaric  ignorance  of  form  and 
blindness  to  beauty. 


No.  9.    SS.  Paul  and  Lanrence,  Gataoomb  at  Naples. 


n.  Byzantiiie. — Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  7th  century  there  was  no  decided  diflerence 
between  Eastern  and  Western  art.  Wherever 
Roman  civilization  extended  Christian  art  was 
essentially  the  same.  It  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  that  the  distinction  between 
Roman  and  Byzantine  art  began  to  arise.  That 
was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  decadence  of  art  in 
the  Wt'st,  crushed  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  while 
in  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  a  new 
and  vigorous  intellectual  life  was  rapidly  deve- 
loping itself  and  manifesting  its  energy,  as  else- 
wliere,  in  the  domain  of  art.  This  new  influence 
rapidly  made  itself  felt  through  the  civilized 
world.  The  style  of  art  universally  prevailing 
in  the  latter  i)art  of  the  7th  and  the  8th  cen- 
turies and  onward  was  that  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  school,  is  known  hy  ■ 
the  title  of  Byzantine  (Ku^ler,  Hamlhook  of 
Paintinij,  i.  p.  47^  'i'he  characteristic  ment^il 
dillVM-euca*  of  the  West  and  the  East  were 
resetted  in  their  artistic  works.  The  con- 
templative prevailed  in  the  productions  of  the 
Eiyzantine  art  schools,  ns  the  practical  did  in 
those  (>{  Rome.  The  idea  of  dramatic  historical 
painting  was  alien  to  the  Byzantine  genius. 
Kven  the  movements  of  life  were  distasteful. 
Calm,  motionless  figures  ollered  themselves  to 
the    devotion   of  the    wori>hip(>«rs   in   digattieii 


repose.  Ease  stiffened  into  rigidity,  tradition 
usurped  the  place  of  invention,  the  study  of 
nature  was  laid  aside,  and  the  artist  followed  a 
strictly  prescribed  tyjje  which  allowed  no  scope 
for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  ended  in  a 
system  of  mere  mechanical  copying,  where,  in 
Kugler's  words  (u.  5.  p.  5G),  "the  capacity  of 
the  artist  was  only  regulated  by  the  numlwr  and 
quality  of  the  tracings  which  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors." 
A  fuller  discussion  of  Byzantine  art  and  the 
chief  examples  rem.iining,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  article  treating  on  mosaic  decorations 
(Mosaics).  Byzantine  frescoes  of  the  6th,  7t  1, 
and  8th  centuries,  it  is  believed  do  not  exist ; 
though,  from  the  permanence  of  the  traditional 
type,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  artistic  rules, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  later  compositions  enable 
us  to  realise  their  character  with  great  accuracy 
We  have  no  account  of  catacomb  paintings  in 
the  East,  though  it  is  po.ssible  that  such  are  only 
awaiting  more  thorough  research.  One  sucli 
was  not  long  since  discovered  at  Alexandria,  and 
is  described  by  De*  Rossi  (BuUetino,  Novemii. 
1864;  Agost.  1865),  and  Northcote  {Rom.  Sott. 
p.  221).  It  contains  a  liturgical  painting,  appa- 
rently representing  the  participation  in  the 
eucharist,  together  with  the  miracle  at  Cana 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
with  Greek  inscriptions  over.  But  it  belongs  to 
a  period  anterior  to  the  development  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  and  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
{)aintings  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 

III.  Lombardic. — The  relics  of  the  new  style  of 
art  consequent  on  the  Lombard  invasion  in  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  are  very  scanty,  and  quite 
insufficient  to  furnish  data  for  determining  its 
character  with  any  minuteness.  It  is  probable, 
howevei",  that  the  "naturalism  and  insistence  on 
fact,  the  vigorous  imagination  of  truth  and  wild 
play  of  fancy  in  fiction,  the  delight  in  action, 
motion,  and  contest,  the  taste  for  hunting  and 
battle,  the  irresistible  or  unresisted  ^iste  for 
the  humorous  grotesque,"  described  so  vividly 
by  j\Ir.  Ruskin(67w»<,'so/  Venke,  vol.  i.  ajtpend.  8), 
as  characterizing  their  more  lasting  works  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  were  exhibited  in 
their  pictorial  efforts,  in  which,  with  all  their 
rudeness  and  total  license  of  style,  there  lay,  as 
Kugler  remarks  (p.  45),  "a  germ  of  freedom  from 
which,  later,  a  new  school  of  development  was  to 
s]>ring."  The  historical  subjects  which  Queen 
Theodelinda  caused  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of 
her  palace  at  Monza,  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  have  unhappily  perished,  if,  indeed, 
they  were  frescoes  and  not  mosaics. 

Some  account  is  given  by  Von  Rumohr  (/fti/. 
Forschwuj.  vol.  i.  p.  193, 'Bcrl.  1827)  of  the 
examples  of  the  Lombardic  style  still  existing  in 
the  remains  of  the  ii'tiiii'oaii  i«  t^-trihnwr  nf^fh^ 
•obtcrranean  church  at  Assisi,  and  in  the  crypt 
of  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso  at  Verona.  The  former 
are  placed  by  him  in  the  8th  century.  The 
lights  are  laid  on  in  im/xxsto,  an  art  suksequently 
lost.  The  frescoes  at  Verona  are  very  similar  in 
design  and  execution.  Several  Biblical  scenes  are 
there  ruilely  painted  on  a  coarse  white  ground. 

IV.  Cycles  of  Scriitturiil  Suhjots. — Attention 
has  been  already  drawn  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  out  of  the  almost  infinite  wealth  of  his- 
torical subjects  in  the  Old  and  New  Test** 
ments  suitable    for  pictorial  representation,  by 
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which  important  doctrines  are  set  forth  or 
holy  lessons  imparted,  a  comparatively  small 
lumber  were  selected,  and  that  the  limits  thus 
laid  down  were  scarcely  ever  transgressed  by 
the  artists.  Nor  were  these,  generally  speak- 
ing, precisely  the  subjects  that  we  should  have 
a  priori  expected  to  have  been  the  object  of  ex- 
clusive preference.  Majiy  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  the  0,  T.,  and  the  most  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  entirely  passed 
over,  while  some  which  appear  to  us  subordinate 
are  repeated  times  without  number.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  procedure  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
principle  of  typical  parallelism  which  guided  the 
church  from  the  first  in  her  choice  of  subjects 
for  delineation.  Her  leading  idea  was  to  veil 
the  great  facts  of  Redemption  "  under  the  parallel 
and  typical  events  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
dispensation — admitting  no  direct  representations 
from  gospel  history  but  such  as  illustrated  the 
kingly  office  of  the  Saviour  and  the  miracles  by 
which  He  prefigured  the  illumination  of  the 
spirit  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body"  (Loi-d 
Lindsay,  Christian  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  48).  It  fol- 
lowed therefore  that  even  these  events  were  not 
treated  so  much  as  facts  of  history,  to  be  por- 
trayed with  any  idea  of  reproducing  the  incident 
as  it  may  be  conceived  to  have  occurred,  but  as 
types  in  which  the  spiritual  meaning  was  pre- 
dominant. Consequently,  not  the  choice  of  the 
subject  alone  but  the  mode  of  treating  it  was 
matter  to  be  regulated  by  authority.  Nothing 
beyond  the  minor  details  and  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution was  left  to  the  artist.  The  church  dic- 
tated what  should  be  painted  and  how.  "The 
symbolical  system  of  this  hieratic  cycle,"  says  De* 
Rossi,  "is  established  beyond  all  dispute,  not 
only  by  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects, 
but  also  by  the  mode  of  representing  them." 
"  Christ's  resurrection,  with  that  of  the  church  in 
His  Person,  is  the  theme  on  which  in  their  pecu- 
liar language  the  artists  of  the  catacombs  seem 
never  weary  of  expatiating  "  (Lord  Lindsay,  u.  s. 
p.  51),  and  representing  to  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  the  beholders  under  every  vaiied  form  of 
symbol,  type,  and  allegory.    The  earliest  allusion 
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every  sarcophagus  of  the  early  Christian  church. 
The  same  events,  with  the  others  belonging  to 
this  cycle,  are  continually  referred  to  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers,  who  thus  evi- 
denced the  hold  they  had  taken  of  the  popular 
mind,  as  familar  illustrations  of  the  truths  of 
revelation. 

We  may  select  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  of 
most  frequent  recurrence  in  early  Christian  art 
to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  ad- 
herence to  a  traditional  type,  even  when  quite 
at  variance  with  all  historical  probability.  No 
subject  meets  us  more  constantly  than  Noah  in 


No.  10.    Noah  in  the  Ark. 

the  ark  receiving  the  dove  with  the  olive-branch, 
in  evident  allusion  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
and  salvation  in  the  church  (1  Pet.  iii.  31).  But 
with  slight  modifications  of  detail  the  type  never 
varies.  As  in  the  illustration  given  above  (No. 
10),  the  ark  is  always  a  small  square  box  with 
an  open  lid,  out  of  which  a  man  many  sizes  too 
large  for  his  receptacle  appears,  and  welcomes 
back  the  dove.  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is 
of  perpetual  recurrence.*^  Both  are  usually  clad 
in  tunics.  In  an  example  from  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla,   Abraham    wears'    fiigh priestly   robes. 


No.  11.    Jonah.    From  tiM  Oemetery  of  8t  CUliatua    De'  Rossi. 


to  a  cycle  of  this  kind,  not,  it  is  true,  containing 
^__reference  to  pictorial  representation,  occurs 
m  trie  ApmhtUeal  C'jnstitutvms  (lib.  v.  c.  7). 
Some  of  the  Scriptural  eYwii*  -there  spoken  of  as 
types  or  pledges  of  the  resurrection  of  aaanj  viz. 
the  deliverance  of  Jonah  from  the  whale's  belty, 
the  preservation  of  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
from  the  0.  T.,  and  the  cure  of  the  man  sick  of 
the  pal.sy,  and  of  the  blind  man  on  wliose  eyes 
Chri.st  laid  clay,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  miracle  of  Cana,  and  the  raising  of  Lazaruft, 
are  those  which  meet  us  pfrj>etually  painted  in 
almo&t  every  atby.-uium,  and  carved   on   almost 


The  ram  is  a  frequent  accessory.  The  his 
tory  of  Jonah,  the  type  of  His  work,  death, 
and  resurrection,  chosen  by  Christ  himself, 
in  its  tiiree  scenes,  when  once  seen  will  be 
universally  recognised,  from  the  sameness  of 
the  form  of  the  sea-monster  and  the  details  of 
the  ^tture.  In  our  illustration  (No.  U)  all 
these  tyfrttsul^  events  are  combined  into  one 
picture.  Daniel  So.  the  lions'  den,  infinitely  re- 
peated, adheres  on  tlie  whole  to  the  same  form 
and   arrangement.     One  glren  by  I'enet  ropre- 

'  Angusttne  Bpcaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  luxsfi,  "  tut  locis 
pictum"  (.Cont.  FnuMt.  lib.  xxll.  c.  12). 
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•ents  liim  <is  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  which 
also  usually  distinguishes  hi"  companions  the 
three  ciiildren  in  the  furnace,  another  of  the 
most  commonly  occurring  types  of  deliverance 
(No.  12).  The  j)ermanence  of  one  tvpe  sanctioned 
by  ecclesiastical  tradition  exhibited  in  these  and 
almost  evf^ry  other  Scriptural  representation  in 
these  early  paintings,  anticipates  the  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  church  made  some  centuries 


No.  12.     riie  Three  CliUdren.     From  tlie  Cemetery  of  St.  Hermes. 
(Bodio,  p.  K6.) 

later  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  "  Non  est 
imaginum  structura  picturarum  inventio,  sed 
ecclesiae  catholicae  probata  legislatio  et  traditio" 
(Cone.  Nic.  ii.  art.  vi.,  Labbe  Concil.  vol.  vii.  p. 
831). 

The  same  restriction  to  one  cycle  and  adhe- 
rence to  one  authorised  pictorial  form  are  seen 
in  tue  frescoes  from  the  N.  T.  (See  Jesus 
Christ.) 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  tolerably 
complete  account  of  the  cycle  of  the  0.  T.  subjects 
found  in  the  catacombs.  We  have  only  included 
those  which  had  received  a  fixed  traditional 
form,  and  were  constantly  repeated,  excluding 
those  only  occurring  once  or  twice  : —  S 

I.  (1)  The  Fall,  with  Adam,  Eve,  the  tree,  and 
the  serpent.  (2)  The  Otfering  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
(8)  Noah  receiving  the  Dove.  (4)  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  (.'))  Mose;  ii-moving  his  Shoes.  (G) 
Moses  striking  the  1;<  k  (7)  David  with  his 
Sling.  (8)  Klij.ah's  Tran.^lation.  (9)  The  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.  (10)  Daniel  in 
the  Lions'  Den.  (11)  Jonah  (a)  Swallowed  by 
the  Whale  ;  ('>)  Disgorged  ;  (f  )  Reposing  under 
his  Booth.  (12)  Job  on  the  Dunghill;  to  which 
may  be  added,  tliuugh  of  much  rarer  occurrence, 
(13)  Toliias  with  the  Fish,  and  (14)  Susanna  and 
the  Elders. 

The  New  Testament  cycle,  under  the  same 
restriction,  is  as  follows  : — 

II.  (1)  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  (2)  The 
Miracle  at  Cana.  (.3)  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria.  (4)  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic,  the 
man  carrying  his  bed.  (r»)  The  Healing  of  the 
Blind  Man.     (6)  The  Cure  of  the  Woman  with 

f  The  moet  <lotall«"(l  doscrlpUon  of  the  mmitMrs  of  *hcsc 
Scriptural  cycloH,  with  rcforeno'H  to  the  looilitlos  in 
whi'h  lh<  y  miiy  ho  MUKht  for,  Is  (*iipplio<l  l)y  the  Danish 
bishop  Itr  Fred.  Muntcr,  in  his  work  of  l<arnc»l  r^•^carch, 
Sinnbilder  und  KutiMtvontellutiffeti  der  alter  ChritUn, 
Altona,  1H25. 
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the  Issue  of  Blf>od.  (7)  The  Multiplication  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  (8)  The  liaising  of  La- 
zarus. (9)  Zacchaeus.  (10)  The  Trium|)hal 
Entry  into  Jerusalem.  (11)  Christ  before 
Pilate,  the  latter  washing  his  hands.  (12) 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  Shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  after  the  Resurrection,  with 
bread  and  fish.  To  these  may  be  added,  though 
not  strictly  belonging  to  the  cycle,  (Li)  tlie 
Annunciation  (liottari,  t<tv.  176),  (14)  Our  Lord's 
liaptism,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,  and 
(l.'j)  the  Five  Wise  Virgins,  from  St.  Agnes 
(Perret,  ii.  42). 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  frescoes 
representing  the  Ayajye  which  so  frequently  meet 
us.  In  many  of  these  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Christian,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks 
on  the  close  resemblance  between  the  Agape  of 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Domitilla,  and  St.  Callistus, 
and  the  confessedly  heathen  banquet  of  the  seven 
priests  in  the  Gnostic  catacomb.  That  of  which 
we  give  a  woodcut  (No.  1.-5),  from  the  catacomb 
of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter,  already  described 
(p.  312),  presents  nothing  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine whether  the  feast  depicted  had  a  reli- 
gious charactei-  or  not.  In  others,  however,  the 
decussated  loaves,  the  bread  and  fish  in  seven 
baskets,  and  the  seven  persons,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  interview  between  Christ  and  seven 
of  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  evidence  the 
Christian  origin  and  purpose  of  the  painting. 


No.  IS.    A^pe.    From  Uie  Cemetery  of  SS.  MMXJelliniu  and  Petros 
( tVioio.) 

We  have  already  lamented  the  entire  absence 
of  all  examples  of  religious  paintings  derived 
from  churches  or  basilicas,  owing  to  the  <lest ruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  themselves,  or  of  tlie  decay 
or  removal  of  the  pictures.  This  want  however 
is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by  contem- 
poraneous lists  of  the  subjects  represented,  an! 
to  some  extent  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  depicted,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  the  Am- 
brosian  basilica  at  Milan  w;us  decorated  with  a 
cycle  of  21  Scriptural  paintings,  all  but  four 
of  which  representetl  O.  T.  subjects.  They  are 
de.scribed  in  the  ^^  J'istirha  ad  picturas  sict-as  in 
Jiasilica  Atnbrosiana"  given  in  the  ^' Inni  Sinceri  di 
SatiV  Am'iroiju)"  published  by  Biraghi  (Milano, 
18(>2).  The  subjects  are  (1)  Noah  and  the  Dove. 
(2)  Abrah.mi  beholding  the  Stars.  (3)  Abra- 
ham entert.iining  the  Angels.  (4)  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  (5)  The  Meeting  of  I.saac  and  Rjbccca. 
(G)  Jacob  craftily  obtaining  the  Birthright.  (7) 
Jacob  and  the  Speckled  and  King-st raked  Flocks, 
(8)  Joseph's  Cuat  shown  to  Jacob  by  his  Soni* 
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(0)  Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren.  (10)  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  Wife.  (11)  Joseph's  Dreams. 
(12)  Absalom  caught  by  his  Hair.  (13)  Jonah 
swallowed  by  the  Great  Fish.  (14)  The  Wolf 
lying  down  with  the  Kid.  (15)  Jeremiah's 
Prophetical  Commission.  (16)  The  Ascension 
of  Elijah.  (17)  Daniel  in  the  Lions' Den.  (18) 
The  Annunciation.  (19)  Zacchaeus  in  the  Syca- 
more Tree.  (20)  The  Transfiguration.  (21) 
St.  John  reclining  on  Christ's  Breast.  This 
cycle  is  remarkable  as  including  several  subjects 
seldom  or  never  occurring  in  existmg  remains. 
Subjects  (1),  (4),  (13),  (16),  and  (17)  are  among 
the  most  frequent,  but  all  the  rest  are  found 
most  rarely,  while  of  the  majority  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  an  example. 

The  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  decoration 
of  a  church  with  Scriptural  paintings  are  those 
given  by  Pauiinus  of  Nola  in  the  early  years  of 
the  5th  century,  when  describing  the  basilica 
erected  by  him  in  honour  of  St.  Felix  (Poem. 
xxvii.).  We  here  find  the  first  direct  enunciation 
of  the  principle  set  forth  by  Joannes  Damascenus 
(^Orat.  I.  de  Inuiyin.  vol.  i.  p.  314),  and  con- 
stantly repeated  since, , that  "pictures  are  the 
books  of  the  unlearned,"  The  festival  of  St. 
Felix,  which  occurred  in  the  winter,  gathered 
together  an  immense  concourse  of  country  folk, 
who  thought  to  do  honour  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  by  passing  the  night  in  feasting,  too  usually 
resulting  in  a  gross  debauch  : 

•'  male  credula  sanctos 
Perfosis  halante  mero  gaudere  sepulchris." 

(i6.  V.  565.) 

In  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  gross  minds  of 
these  illiterate  peasants  from  the  sensual  de- 
lights which  were  their  chief  attractions,  and 
awakening  purer  thoughts  and  holier  aspirations 
by  the  examples  of  the  holy  personages  there 
depicted,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  view  of 
imparting  to  them  some  knowledge  of  the  chief 
facts  of  sacred  history,  and  at  any  rate  of  leaving 
them  less  leisure  for  their  coarser  pleasures, 
Pauiinus  adopted  the  somewhat  unusual  expedient 
(raro  mure)  of  embellishing  the  portico  of  the  new 
basilica  with  a  series  of  Scriptural  paintings.  They 
occupied  either  the  ceiling  or  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wall,  only  to  be  seen  with  up-turned  face 
and  head  thrown  back  (ib.  vv.  511-513),  The 
series  embraced  subjects  from  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  and  liuth.  Those  particularised  by  Pau- 
linas (ib.  vv.  515-535,  607-635)  are  the  Creation 
of  Man,  Abraham's  Departure  from  Ur,  the 
Angels  received  by  Lot,  Lot's  Wife,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Lsaac,  Isaac  opening  the  Wells,  Jacob's  Dream, 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  the  Crossing  of 
Jordan,  Naomi  and  her  Daughters-in-law,  and 
the  Passage  of  the  Rod  Sea.  The  titles  of  the 
various  pictures  were  written  over  them  : 

"  ut  litcra  monstret 
Quod  manna  exp  Icuit."— (/b.  684.) 

The  de«cri[)tion  of  the  last  two  subjects  indicates, 
M  Dean  Milman  remarks  (Hist,  of  Christifinihj, 
vol.  ilL  p.  399  note),  if  it  was  drawn  from  the 
picture  it.self,  consi<lerable  talent  on  the  painter's 
part  for  composition  and  landficape  ;\n  well  as  for 
the  drawing  of  figurcH.  Not  content  with  tfie.se 
liictorial  embelliKhments  of  his  new  basili<;a, 
raulinus  decorate<l  the  old  ba.silica  of  St.  Felix 
in  a  similar  manner,  selecting  subjects  from  the 
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New  Testament,  that  thus  "  that  which  was  new 
might  be  an  oinament  to  the  old,  and  the  old  to 
the  new."  These  occupied  a  lower  position,  and 
could  be  viewed  "  lumine  recto  "  (Poem,  xxviii. 
vv.  167-179).  Three  narrow  chapels  (celiac) 
opening  out  of  the  atrium,  exhibited  examples  of 
male  and  female  virtue.  One  was  painted  with 
the  history  of  Job  and  Tobit ;  another  with  those 
of  Esther  and  Judith.  That  in  the  centre  com- 
memorated martyrs  of  both  sexes  (ib.  vv,  15-27). 
The  paintings  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica  at  Fondi 
are  also  described  by  Pauiinus  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Severus  (Ep.  xxxii,  17).  The  subject* 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  many  still  extant  in 
the  apses  of  basilicas;  a  crowned  cross  standing 
in  the  flowery  meads  of  Paradise,  and  the  Holy 
Lamb  anointed  by  the  Dove  and  crowned  by  the 
Father,  with  the  sheep  and  goats  on  either  hand. 
These  may  have  been  worked  in  mosaic. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  walls  of 
civil  and  domestic  buildings  were  also  decorated 
with  paintings,  sometimes  secular,  sometimes  re- 
ligious. Those  of  the  palace  of  Queen  Theode- 
linda  at  Monza  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  describes  the  villa  of  his 
friend  Pontius  Leontius  at  Bourg,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  as  profusely 
ornamented  with  wall-paintings,  one  series  repre- 
senting the  Mithridatic  campaign  of  Lucullus, 
another  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
"  recutitorum  primordia  Judaeorum,"  Sidonius 
expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  lustre  and 
durability  of  the  colours  (Sid.  Apoll.  Cann.  xxii,). 
We  learn  from  Ernandus  Nigellus  (lib,  iv,)  that 
the  whole  Scripture  history  was  painted  on  the 
walls  of  Charlemagne's  palace  at  Ingelheim,  It 
is  needless  to  say  all  these  have  perished. 

Authorities. — Alt,  Heiligenhilder ;  Bellermann, 
Katakoinben  zu  Neapel ;  Bingham,  Origines,  bk. 
viii.  c.  8  ;  Boldetti,  Osservazioni ;  Bosio,  Eoma 
Sotterranea ;  Bottari,  Sculture  e  pitture ;  Ciam- 
pini,  Vetera  Monnmenta;  Kugler,  Handbook  of 
Painting ;  Lindsay,  Lord,  Sketches  of  Christian 
Art ;  Munter,  Sinnbilder ;  Northcote  and  Brown- 
low,  Roma  Sotterranea ;  PaiJcer,  J.  H.,  Photo- 
graphs :  Perret,  Les  Catacombes  de  Pome  ;  Piper, 
Mijthol.  u.  Sgmbol.  der  Christlich.  Kunst ;  Raoul 
Rochette,  Tableau  des  Catacombes ;  Discours;  Rio, 
Art  Chre'tienne ;  Rossi,  De',  Roma  Sotterranea; 
Seroux  d'Agincourt,  VHistoire  de  VArt  par  les 
monum^ns ;  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  [E.  v.] 

FRIDAY,  GOOD,    [Good  Friday,] 

FRIULI,  COUNCIL  OF  (Forojuliense  con- 
cilium), held  at  Friull,  A.D.  796,  not  791,  as  Pagi 
shews  (Mansi  xiii.  854)  under  Pauiinus,  patriarch 
of  Afjuileia,  whose  letter  to  Charlemagne,  for- 
merly misconnected  with  the  synod  of  Altino, 
A.D.  802  (ibid.  p.  827),  assigns  three  causes  for 
its  meeting:  (1)  the  orthodox  faith;  (2)  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  (3)  recent  outrages,  pro- 
bably by  the  Huns.  The  first  of  tiiese  isexplaine'd 
in  his  sj)e<;ch,  which  is  an  elaborate  ajjology  for 
the  reception  into  the  Western  creed  ot  the 
"  Filioque,"  which  Charlemagne  had  attacked, 
and  the  pope  vindicated,  the  2nd  Nicene  council 
two  years  before  for  not  having  in  theirs  :  Pau- 
iinus himself  endeavouring  to  prove  both  right 
The  resemblance  between  parts  of  this  speech 
and  the  Athanasian  creed  has  been  remarked 
and  is  very  close.     Besides  which  it  is  observable 
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that  ull  priests  are  required  to  commit  to  memory 
the  entire  exposition  of  "the  Catholic  faith," 
with  wliich  he  concludes:  while,  for  everybody 
else,  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  prescribed.  Of  the  canons, 
the  1st  threatens  simony;  the  2nd  drunken- 
ness ;  the  4th  and  5th  deprecate  secular  employ- 
ments and  amusements  for  the  clergy,  liy 
the  10th  divorced  couples  are  forbidden  to 
remarry  till  one  of  the  two  dies  ;  antl  by  the 
13th  all  are  inhibited  from  working  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  (Mansi  xiii.  830  and  seq.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

FRUITS,  OFFERING  AND  BENEDIC- 
TION OF.  I.  The  Eastet-n  JRite.—ln  the  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  29)  the  duty 
is  inculcated  of  giving  to  the  priests  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  press  and  of  the  floor,  of  honey, 
grapes,  shell-fruits,  &c.,  and  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  and  herd,  that  the  stores  of  the  giver  and 
the  produce  of  his  land  may  be  blessed  (euAo- 
yridwaiv).  As  this  precept  or  exhortation  comes 
in  the  midst  of  others  relating  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, we  might,  perhaps,  infer  from  it  alone 
that  in  the  East  those  things  were  oflered  and 
blessed  during  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament. 
They  were  at  least  brought  to  the  altar,  and  at 
that  time ;  for  the  third  (or,  as  in  some  editions, 
the  second)  apostolical  canon  forbids  anything 
but  ears  of  new  corn  and  grapes  in  their  seasons, 
oil  for  the  lamps,  and  frankincense,  to  be 
"  brought  to  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  holy 
sacrifice."  At  a  later  period  they  certainly  were 
blessed  during  the  liturgy;  for  the  council  in 
TruUo  (a.d.  691)  found  that  in  some  churches 
the  grapes  brought  to  the  altar  wei'e  "joined  to 
the  i.ubloody  sacrifice  of  the  oblation,  and  both 
distributed  together  to  the  people  ;"  whereupon 
it  decreed  that  "  the  priests  should  bless  the 
grape  separately"  (^Can.  xxviii.).  In  book  viii. 
c.  xl.  of  the  Constitutions  is  a  thanksgiving  for 
first-fruits  offered.  In  the  book  it  follows  the 
*'  morning  laying  on  of  hands ; "  but  as  it  comes 
after  the  dismissal,  it  is  clearly  independent  of 
that.  It  might,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  used, 
when  occasion  required,  at  the  celebration  or  any 
other  service.  It  begins  thus,  "  We  give  Thee 
thanks,  0  Lord  Almighty,  Creator  and  Provider 
of  all  things,  through  Thine  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  not  as  we  ought,  but  as 
we  can,  for  the  first-fruits  offered  unto  Thee." 
The  whole  form,  which  is  rather  long,  is  a 
thanksgiving  in  this  strain.  Later  forms,  though 
ai)iiarently  of  very  great  antiquity,  are  conceived 
in  a  different  spirit,  and  appropriately  entitled, 
"  Prayers  on  behalf  of  those  who  otfer  first- 
fruits"  (Etu:holo(j{oti,  pp.  655,  656,  ed.  Goar). 
They  are,  with  one  exception,  rather  petitions 
for  a  benotit,  than  ascriptions  of  j)raise.  They 
are  use<i  at  the  benediction  of  "  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  a])pU's,  poaches,  plums." 
fJrapes,  if  ripe,  were  blessed  in  the  (ircek  chui'ch 
on  tlie  6th  of  August  {Kwholoi/ion,  p.  695). 

II.  T/ic  Western  Uitr. — One  jtroof  of  the  groat 
antiquity  of  the  benediction  of  gra|>es  is  that  it 
took  |ilacc  in  the  West  (as  a  rule)  on  the  6th 
of  August,  as  well  as  among  the  (Jreeks  (.Sacnim. 
Greijiir.  in  Lit.  Ivnn.  \\t. ;  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  col. 
109).  The  earliest  extant  forms  are  in  the  (»e- 
lasian  sacramentary,  the  substance  of  which  is 
at   least   as  old   as  the   fitth  century.      There, 
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among    the    Orutioncs   et    Prcccs  for   Ascension 
Day,  we  find  this  rubric  and  prayer :  "  Then  a 
little    before    the  end  oi'  the  canon  thou  shalt 
bless  the  new  fruits  (fruges  novas).     The  liene- 
diction  follows:   Bless,  0  Lord,  these  new  fruits 
of  the  bean,  which  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  vouch- 
safed to   ripen,   &c.,   in   the   name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus   Christ ;    by    whom    Thou,    O   Lord,   dost 
alway  create  all  these  good  things,  &c.     FinisU 
the  Can  n"  (Muratori,  tom.  i.  col.  58H).     Else- 
where,  in   the   same  sacramentary,   the   praver 
occurs  again  slightly  altered,  and  with  the  alter- 
natives, "  grape  or  bean"  {Ibid.  col.  746).     It  is 
here   followed   by  another   benediction   of  first- 
fruits  of  any  kind   (primitias  creaturae  Tuae), 
and  by  a  "  Benediction  of  Apples."     From  some 
MSS.  of  the  later  Gregorian  sacramentary,  we 
learn  that  apples  were  blessed  on  the  viii.  Kal. 
Aug.,  i.e  ,  on  St.  James'  Day  (Martene,  De  AtUi'/. 
Eccl.  Hit.  L.  iv.  c.  xxxiii.  §  xi.).    The  praver  from 
which  we  have  quoted  above  is  preserved  in  the 
last-named   sacramentary   as   a   Iieucd<ctio  Uvae 
(Muratori,  tom.  ii.  col.  109).     The  oldest  MS.  of 
the  Gelasian  does  not  reach  beyond  the  eighth 
century,  nor  that  of  the  Gregorian  beyond  the 
ninth  ;  but  we  have  proof  that  the  custom  was 
known  in   the  West  before  the  eighth  century, 
and  therefore  that  the  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Koman  sacrament aries  was  not  an  interpolation 
of  that  period.    The  prayer  aboVe  cited  from  the 
Gelasian  occurs  with  the  title,  Bcncdictio  omni 
(sic)  crcaurae  (sic)  I'omorum,  in  the  mauuscrijit 
Galilean  sacramentary,   written   in   the  seventh 
century,  if  not  earlier,  found  by  Mabillon  in  the 
monastery    at    Bobio,    in     Italy,    and    i)robably 
carried  thither  from  Luxeuil  by  its  founder,  St. 
Columbanus,  A.D.  613,  or  by  one  of  his  followers 
(see  the  Musaatm   Italicum,  tom.  i.  p.  390;  or 
Muratori,   u.  s.  tom.   \i.  col.  959).     In  the  Lec- 
tionary  of  Luxeuil,  another  happy  discovery  of 
Mabillon,    we    find   the   Eucharist ic  lessons  Ad 
jilissam  de  n'jvos  Fructus  (sic).     The  prophecy  is 
taken    from    Joel    ii.    21-27;    the    epistle   from 
1  Cor.  ix.  7-15;  and  the  gospel  from  St.  John, 
vi.  49-52  {De  Liturgid  Gallicaiid,  p.  161).    From 
this  coming  after  the  LetjeiuLi  of  the  Passion  of 
St.    John    the    Baptist,    Sept.  24  (Lituiy.  Gall. 
p.  458),  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
lessons,  we  infer  ttiat  it  is  the  benediction  of  the 
new  corn  for  which  provision  is  here  made.    The 
rite   was   probably   carried   by  our  countryman 
Bonitace  (Wiufred),  A.D.  72.">,  with   the  common 
Koman  offices,  to  his  converts  in  Germany  ;   for 
we  find  the  Gela.sian  benedictions  of  fruit,  &c., 
with    certain    others,    among    the    Mvnwneuta 
Vcteris  Litunjiac  Alemannicae,  published  by  Ger- 
bert  (Part  I.   p.   307).      A   very  brief  example 
jjoculiar   to   this   collection   may    be    given : — 
"Bless,   0   Lord,   this  fruit   of  now  trees,  that 
they  who  use  thereof  may  be  sanctified  ;  through, 
&c."     It  is  interesting  to  add  that  similar  bene- 
dictions were  practi.sed  in  our  own  country.     In 
the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  who  became  archbishop 
of  York    in  732,  are   the  six   following  formu- 
laries : — (i.)  Beiudietio  lul  omnia   qn  ic  voluer^^ ; 
(ii.)  Bcncdictio  ad  Vnujcs  no: as;  (iii.)  I^cncdictio 
/'otnontm  ;  (iv.)  Alia  ;  (v.)  Benedicti"  PaKit  *iori ; 
(vi.)  i4/i'(i.      There  is,  of  cour.se,  no  mention  of 
grapes,  nor  is  the  Gel.xsian  i)rayer  that  we  hare 
(;ited  given  with  any  other  application.     Of  the 
ab'ive,   ii.   and   v.  arc  not  in  the  Koman  sacra- 
mcntaries.    The  last  runs  thus:  "  Bless,  0  Lord, 
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this  creature  of  bread,  as  Thou  didst  bless  the 
five  loaves  in  the  wilderness,  that  all  who  taste 
thereof  may  receive  health  both  of  body  and  of 
soul;  through,  &c."  (^Pontificale  Ecgberhti,  p. 
115;  ed.  Surtees  Society,  1854). 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  East,  the  offering  of  first-fruits  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  All  soon  degenerated 
into  a  mode  of  asking  for  a  blessing  on  the  con- 
sumption of  His  gifts.  It  should  be  understood, 
also,  that  both  in  the  East  and  West  the  first- 
fi-uits  brought  to  be  blessed  were  left  for  the  use 
of  the  priests.  "  It  is  becoming  and  expedient," 
says  Origen,  A.D.  230,  "  that  the  first-fruits  be 
offered  also  to  the  priests  of  the  Gospel."  "  For 
if  one  believed  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
given  to  him  by  God,  he  would  surely  know  how 
to  honour  God  from  His  gifts  and  benefits  by 
giving  thereof  to  the  priests  "  (^Hom.  xi.  in  Num. 
§  2,  tom.  X.  pp.  105,  106 ;  ed.  Lommatzsch). 
Similarly  St.  Jerome,  commenting  on  Ezekiel 
xliv.  30 :  "  The  first-fruits  of  our  foods  are 
offered  to  the  priests  ;  that  we  may  taste  nothing 
of  the  new  fruits,  before  the  priest  has  tasted 
them.  For  we  do  this,  that  the  priest  may  lay 
up  a  blessing  and  our  offering  in  his  house  ;  or 
that  the  Lord  may  bless  our  houses  at  his 
prayer." 

We  have  already  quoted  a  rubric  from  the 
Gelasian  sacramentary,  which  orders  that  the 
benediction  of  fruits  shall  take  place  "  a  little 
before  the  end  of  the  canon."  The  prayer  was  in- 
serted immediately  after  the  words,  "  not  weigh- 
ing our  merits,  but  pardoning  our  offences  "  (now 
in  our  first  Post-Commuuiou  Collect),  and  im- 
mediately before  the  concluding  clause,  "  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  This  clause  (altered  in 
this  manner,  "  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ")  was  thus  made  to  close  the  benediction. 
After  it  the  priest  added, ''  Per  quem  haec  omnia, 
Domine,  semper  bona  creas,  sanctificas,  vivificas, 
benedicis  et  praestas  nobis.  Per  ipsum,"  &c. 
These  words  are  now  a  permanent  part  of  the 
canon  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  it. 
The  words,  "  haec  omnia  "  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  eucharistic  elements 
clone.  Hence  some  ritualists,  as  e.  g.  Grancolas 
{Anciennes  Liturgies,  p.  657),  and  De  Vert  (^Ex- 
plic.  des  C^re'nwn.  tom.  iv.  Remarque  xxx.),  &c., 
suppose  that  this  doxology  was  at  first  only  used 
when  other  things  were  offered  to  be  blessed,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass.  Le 
Brun  (Explication,  p.  iv.  art.  xvi.).  Bona  (Rer. 
Lit.  1.  2,  c.  xiv.  §  v.),  D'Achery  (Spicil.  tom.  iv. 
Praef.),  and  others,  maintain  that  it  was  a  con- 
stant part  of  the  liturgy,  but  that  when  there 
was  a  benediction  of  fruits,  it  applied  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  elements.  [W.  E.  S.] 

FRONTAL  (Frmtalis  or  Frontak)  is  defined 
by  Lindwood  to  be  *.'  apparatus  pendens  in  fronte 
altaris,  qui  ali;is  dicitur  Palla."  [Altar-cloths  ; 
ASTKf'f;.NDiUM.]  The  word  is  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  charter 
of  Chindasuintha,  king  of  the  Goths,  of  the  year 
645  A.D.  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.)  runs:  "  of- 
ferimus  .  .  .  vestimeuta  altaris  omnia  ad  ple- 
num, nive  frrmtalia,  sive  principalia  .  .-."  A 
later  charter,  quoted  by  the  same  authority, 
•peaks  of  "  quatuor /ron^//c«  de  serico."        [C] 


FRONTO,  (1)  Abbot,  martyr  at  Alexandria; 


commemorated  April  14  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Adouis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(3)  Bishop  at  Petragoricas ;  commemorated 
Oct.  25  (^Mart.  Adonis,  Usup.rdi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

FRUCTUOSA.  [DoNATus  (8).] 

FRUCTUOSUS,  bishop,  martyr  at  Tarra- 
gona with  Augurius  and  Eulogius,  deacons,  in 
the  time  of  Gallienus  ;  commemorated  Jan.  21 
(^Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FRUCTUS  MEDII  TEMEORIS.  [Va- 
cancy.] 

FRUMENTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  with 
Victorianus  and  another  Frumentius,  under  Hun- 
nericus  ;  commemorated  Mai'ch  23  (Mait.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  or  Salama  ;  commemorated  Maskarram  23 
=^  Sept.  20  (^Cal.  Ethiop.)  [Salama].    [W.  F.  G.] 

FUGITIVES  (from  a  monastery).  Monastic 
codes  shew  that  their  framers  had  to  guard  on 
the  one  hand  against  a  leniency  which  might 
encourage  desertion  on  the  part  of  monks  tired 
of  their  seclusion  and  eager  for  the  world,  and 
on  the  other  against  a  severity  which  might  close 
the  door  too  fast  against  deserters  wishing  to  be 
readmitted.  The  rule  of  Benedict,  as  always, 
is  very  lenient  on  this  point.  A  monk  who  escapes 
from  a  monastery,  like  one  who  is  expelled,  is 
to  be  received  again  if  he  vows  amendment,  even 
after  three  desertions  (Reg.  Ben.  c.  29,  cf.  Reg. 
Cuj.  ad  Virg.  c.  21),  but  only  into  the  lowest 
grade  (Reg.  Ben.  ib.  cf.  Reg.  Fachom.  c.  79,  Reg. 
Fruct.  c.  20,  Reg.  Cuj.  ib.).  Some  commenta- 
tors, indeed,  take  this  rule  as  implying,  that 
the  abbat  may  readmit  even  after  a  fourth  de- 
sertion, though  the  culprit  has  no  right  to 
require  it  (Martene,  Reg.  Comment,  in  loc).  But 
later  commentators  (e.g.  Menard,  Haeften)  in- 
terpret it  more  strictly  (Martene,  Reg.  Comm. 
ib.)  The  first  council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  511,  cen- 
sures abbats  lenient  to  fugitive  monks,  or  who 
receive  monks  from  other  auonasteries  (Cone. 
Aurel.  i.  c.  19).  The  second  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  567,  allows  fugitives  to  be  re-admitted  on 
doing  penance. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  wise  tolerance  Benedict 
is  silent  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
back  the  fugitive,  apparently  judging  it  best  to 
leave  him  alone,  if  without  any  desire  to  return 
(Mart.  Reg.  Comm.  ib.).  But  Ferreolus  pre- 
scribes that  the  fugitive  is  to  be  recalled  (Heg. 
Ferr.  c.  20),  and  Fructuosus^  forbids  him  to  be 
admitted  into  another  monastery ;  and  orders 
him  to  be  brought  back',  by  force  if  necessary, 
as  a  criminal,  with  hands  tied  behind  his  back 
(Reg.  Friict.  c.  20).  It  was  enacted  by  Justi- 
nian that  a  monk  returning  to  the  secular  life 
should  be  degraded  by  the  bishop  and  governor 
of  the  province  from  his  civil  position,  and  be 
sent  back  with  his  worldly  goods  to  his  monas- 
tery ;  if  he  deserted  again,  he  was  to  bo 
drafted  into  the  army  (Novell.  123).  A  similar 
decree  was  jiassed  by  the  seventh  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  646  (Cone.  Tolet.  c.  5).  The  second 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  55.3,  scntcfnced  an 
abbat  who  vhould  be  remiss  in  seeking  to  bring 
back  the  stray  sheep  into  the  monastic  fold  to 
dejirivation. 

Later  enactments  are  very  severe  agamst  fugi- 
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tives.  The  Cistercian  rule  forbids  the  reception 
eveu  into  the  lowest  raulc  of  a  monk  who  has 
deserted  twice,  or  has  stayed  away  more  than 
eleven  days.  The  renegade  is  in  any  case  to 
wear  a  distinctive  dress,  as  badge  of  his  disgrace, 
and  to  be  excluded  from  the  choir ;  the  abbat 
who  fails  to  enforce  this  rule  is  to  do  penance. 
The  original  statutes  of  the  Carthusians  unfrock 
the  renegade  ;  the  modern  compel  hitn  to  re- 
same  the  dress  of  his  order.  The  Augustinian 
rule  tempers  severity  with  mercy.  The  rene- 
gade is  to  live  outside  the  monastery  itself,  but 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop,  and  the  abbat  is 
to  shew  kindness  to  him,  if  penitent  (Mart.  Reg. 
Comm.  in  loc.  cit.).  [I.  G.  S.J 

FULGENTIUS,  bishop  in  Africa  ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  1  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FUNERAL.  [Burial  of  the  Dead  ;  Obse- 
quies.] 

FUNERAL-FEAST.  [Catacombs,  p.  312 ; 
Cella  Memoriae.] 

FUNERAL-SERMONS  (EjAtaphia,  \6yoi 
inirdcpioi).  Chri.stians  followed  the  old  custom 
of  many  of  the  heathen  nations,  of  holding  an 
oration  over  the  remains  of  famous  men  departed 
[Burial  of  the  Dead,  p.  253].  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  discourses — triumphal  rather  than 
sorrowing — delivered  overthe  remains  of  martyrs, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  held  funeral  orations  on  the 
death  of  the  empresses  Pulcheria  and  Placilla,  and 
of  bishop  Meletius.  On  the  death  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  several  bishops  celebrated  his  praises, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  exercised  his 
pathetic  eloquence  over  the  bier  of  his  brother 
Caesarius,  of  his  father  and  his  sister,  and  over 
that  of  Basil  the  Great ;  Ambrose  preached  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Satyrus,  of  Valentinian, 
and  of  Theodosius.*  The  tone  of  these  orations 
is,  for  the  most,  eulogistic  of  the  "  famous  men  " 
through  whom  "  the  Lord  hath  wrought  great 
glory"  (Ecclus.  xliv.  1,  2). 

Jerome  {h'pist.  ad  Ilcliod.  c.  1)  says  that  the 
old  custom  was  for  sons  to  speak  the  funeral 
orations  over  parents.  He  alludes  here  probably 
to  a  pagan  custom,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  (Kirchmann,  I)e  Fun.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  c. 
18);  but  Christianity  also  (as  we  have  seen) 
furnislies  examples  of  a  similar  practice.  Nor 
were  the  clergy  the  only  orators  in  such  cases ; 
Constantino  himself  did  not  disdain  to  pronounce 
a  funeral  oration  on  one  of  his  court,  in  which. 
Bays  Kusobius  (  Vuu  Const,  iv.  55)  he  spoke  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  blessings  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked. 

Funeral  sormons  were  not  always  delivered  at 
the  time  of  the  burial,  though  some — as  several 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen's — contain  indications  that 
they  were  so  delivered.  Euscbius  ( IV/a  Const. 
iv.  71)  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  funeral 
orations  over  Constantino  A^ere  delivered  while 
the  remains  of  the  departed  lay  in  state  on  a 
lufty  bier  [Ferktkum].  Ambrose  evidently  de- 
livered his  sermon  over  Satyrus  (see  §  78)  while 
the  body  was  yet.  waiting  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave.     His  oration  on  Valentinian,  on  the  cod- 

•  Wo  might  nimoflt  incltuJp  in  fiinrral  orntlonn  Jerome's 
Kpiti'phiiim  Nepoliani,  tbough  it  is  in  form  a  letter  to 
UeliudoruA. 


trary,  was  delivered  two  months  (see  Opera,  ii. 
117U,  ed,  Beued.),  that  on  Theodosius  furty  days, 
after  the  death  of  the  person  commemorated. 
The  death  of  bishop  Meletius  was  tlie  occasion  of 
sermons  everywhere  (Theodoret,  H.K.  v.  8); 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  probably  delivered 
on  the  day  when  the  remains  of  Meletius,  brought 
from  Constantinoi)le,  were  received  at  Antioch. 
That  of  Chrysostom  on  the  same  bishop,  was  de- 
livered on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  death. 
The  oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  Basil  was 
delivered  over  his  tomb  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  death,  in  the  presence  (it  is  said)  of  150 
bishops. 

When  the  sermon  took  place  at  the  time  of  a 
commemorative  service  for  the  dead,  it  probably 
took  place  at  the  j)oint  in  the  liturgy  where  the 
sermon  was  ordinarily  introduced.  Tlie  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  {Ilierarck.  Eccl.  c.  7)  speaks  of  the 
funeral -sermon  being  delivered  after  the  catechu- 
mens had  departed,  but  while  the  penitents 
remained.  The  eulogy  of  Hilary  of  Aries  on 
Honoratus  (quoted  by  Binterim,  v..  lii.  442), 
which  proves  incidentally  that  the  ci  rpse  was 
carried  uncovered,  and  that  the  oeo;  le  presse<* 
round  to  kiss  the  face,  or  the  colhn  of  the 
illustrious  dead — was  probably  delivered  at  the 
end  of  some  office.  The  orations  over  the  remains 
of  Constantine  were  clearly  delivered  after  the 
funeral  service  (Euseb.  u.s.  iv.  71;  Binterim's 
Denkyciirdigkeiten,  vi.  iii.  435,  flf.).  [C] 

FURNACE.  In  Bottari  (clxxxvi.  6)  the  three 
Hebrew  brethren  arc  represented  standing  in 
something  like  a  kiln  or  smelting  furnace  (see 
woodcut);  also  cxcv.  and  perhaos  cxliii.  Ixi. ; 
also  in  Parker's  photographs  from  the  catacomb 
of  St.  Marcellinus.  The  furnace  is  literally  in- 
sisted CD,  in  a  way  which,  as  it  appears  to  the 


author,  may  possibly  have  been  adopted  from  one 
of  the  ustrina  (or  ae)  used  for  cremation  in  Kome. 
One  of  these,  or  its  remains  or  traces,  the  author 
believes  he  saw  in  Pompeii,  Christmas  1859.  See 
Murray's  Handbook  for  South  Jtah,  p.  327. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FURSEAS,    bishop,   confessor   at    Peronne; 
commemorated  Jan.  1(3  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FUSCIANUS,  martyr   at  Amiens;  comme- 
morated Dec.  11  (J/(ir^  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FUSCOLUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Orleans 
commemorated  Feb.  2  {Mart.  Usuardi). 
(2)  [Don  ATI  ANUS  (2).]  [W.  F.  0.] 
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GABALUM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Gabilitanum 
concilium),  at  which  the  wife  of  the  count  of 
Auvergne  was  condemned  for  adultery,  says  Sir 
H.  NiCidas  (Chron.  p.  222),  A.D.  590.  Gabalum, 
where  it  was  held,  was  not  far  from  Mende,  on 
the  river  Lot  (Gall.  Christ,  i.  83).       [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GABATHA  or  GABATA.  A  name  of  pen- 
sile lamps  suspended  in  churches.  The  word  is  of 
uncertain  orthography  and  etymology.  We  find 
the  forms  Grabata,  Gavata,  and  Cavata,  which  last 
points  to  the  derivation  given  by  Isidore  His- 
palensis  (Eti/mol.  lib.  xx.  c.  4)  from  covus 
*' hollow."  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
"  a  dish  "  or  "  bowl ;  "  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Martial  (Epigr.  vii.  47  ;  xi.  32),  and  of  which 
the  Glossary  of  Ducange  furnishes  abundant  ex- 
amples. From  its  shape  it  came  to  be  employed 
for  a  lamp,  which  is  its  most  usual  ecclesiastical 
signification.      The  annexed  woodcut  from  Maori 


Gabbatha,  from  MacrL 

ehows  one  of  two  bowl-shaped  gahathac  preserved 
in  the  pontifical  chapel  of  the  Lateran,  in  which 
in  his  time  a  wax  light  was  always  burning 
before  the  sacrament.  Gabathae  frequently  occur 
in  the  catalogues  of  papal  gifts  to  the  churches 
of  Rome  contained  in  Anastasius.  Thus  Leo  IH. 
(a.d.  795-816)  gave  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's 
15  gabathae  of  purest  gold  set  with  gems,  to 
hang  on  the  screen  (pergula)  before  the  altar 
(§  382),  and  6  of  silver  with  an  appended  cross 
to  hang  before  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  3  on  each 
side  (§  389).  These  gabathae  were  of  different 
metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  electrum.  They 
were  frequently  embossed  {'iiuiglypha  §  392, 
ic),  or  decorated  in  bas-relief  (interrasiles),  and 
ornamented  with  lilies  {lilvitae)  heads  of  gry- 
phons (§  366)  or  lions  (as  in  the  woodcut),  or 
even  fashioned  in  the  form  of  that  animal  "  in 
modum  leonis."  Like  the  coronae  used  for  light- 
ing, they  very  often  had  crosses  attached  to 
ihpxw  (si)n/}christfte,  §  418,  &c.).  The  epithet 
fil'ipnrea  is  frequently  applied  to  gabathae  in 
Aaasta.sius,  and  would  seem,  from  a  comparison 
with  the  expression  pari  filo  (Lucr.  ii.  341),  to 
signify  of  equal  size  or  thickness.  The  ejiithot 
$nxicae  or  aaxiscac  is  irterpreted  by  Ducange  to 
mean  of  Saxon  workmanship;  but  this  interpre- 
tation is  precariou.«».  [E.  V.] 

GAHINIUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at 
Rom^  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  ;  comin<;morated 
Feb.  19  {.\fnrt.  lU/m.   Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi), 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sardinia  with  (-'riHpoIuH,  undi-r 
Adrian  ;  commemorated  May  30  (lb.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

CHKIbT.  AtiT. 


GABRA.  (1)  Mantis  Kodus  (t.  e.  servant  of 
the  Holy  Spirit),  saint  of  Ethiopia ;  commemo- 
rated Magabit  5  =  March  1  (Gal.  Etkiop.). 

(2)  Maskal  (t.  e.  servant  of  the  Cross),  king  of 
the  Ethiopians  ;  commemorated  Hedar30  =  Xov. 
26  (Cal.Lthiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GABRIEL,  IN  ART.    [Angels.] 

GABRIEL,  the  archangel :  commemorated 
March  26  and  July  13  (Cal.  Byzant.)  ;  Magabit 
30  =  March  26,  Senne  13  =  June  7,  Taxas  19  = 
Dec.  15  (Cal.  Ethiop.)]  also  with  John,  July  12 
(Cal.  Geo7'g.),  and  with  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Nov.  8  (Cal.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAIANA,  and  companions,  virgin-martyrs  ; 
commemorated  June  4  (Cal.  Armen.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAIUS,  saint  at  Bologna  ;  commemorated 
with  Aggeus  and  Hermes,  Jan.  4  (Mart.  Usu- 
ardi).   See  Caius.  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALACTION.    [Episteme.] 

GALATA,  martyr  at  Militana  in  Armenia, 
with  Aristonicus,  Caius,  Expeditus,  Hermogenes, 
Rufus ;  commemorated  April  19  (Mart.  Rom,. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALILAEI.     [Faithful.] 

GALILEE.     [Nartiiex.] 

GALNABIS  (also  Galnapcy  Galnapes  [Isid 
Hispal.  Etym.  xix.  25],  Gaunape).  This  is  a  kind 
of  rough  blanket  or  rug,  forming  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  monk's  couch,  which  according  to 
the  Rule  of  St.  Isidore  is  to  include  "  storea  et 
stragulum,  pellesque  ianatae  duae,  galnabis 
quoque  et  facistergium,  gemiuusque  ad  caput 
pulvillus "  (Regula  3.  Isidori,  c.  14 ;  in  Hols- 
tenius,  Codex  Regularum,  part  2,  p.  127,  ed. 
Paris,  1663),  Similarly  the  Rule  of  Fructuosus, 
bishop  of  Bracara  in  Spain,  speaks  of  "  calnabes 
yillatus  "  (c.  4 ;  op.  cit.  part  2,  p.  139).  The 
galnabis  was  apparently  used  sometimes  as  an 
article  of  personal  dress,  for, in  the  testament 
of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  we  read  "  simul 
cum  casula  villosa  et  tunica  vel  galnape,  quod 
melius  dimisero  "  (Patrol.  Ixvii.  1140). 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful :  w« 
may  perhaps  connect  it  with  the  word  gaunacnm, 
used  by  Varro,  and  possibly  also  with  the  Greek 
yavva.KT]s,  KavvaKrjs,  which  is  defined  by  Hesychius 
(under  the  latter  spelling)  arpwfxara,  ^  67rt- 
f56\aia  (TfpofxaWrf.  Another  derivation  has 
been  suggested,  connecting  the  word  with  galba- 
num,  and  making  it  descriptive  of  the  colour, 
but  this  is  very  improbable.  For  further  refer- 
ences, see  Ducange's   Glossarium  s.  v.       [R.  S.] 

GALLERIES.  The  only  galleries  known  in 
early  ecclesiastical  architecture  were  construc- 
tional integral  parts  of  the  building,  not  additions 
to  it.  In  this  they  corresj>ouded  to  the  triforia 
of  mediaeval  churches,  which  in  their  original 
idea  were  galleries  for  the  reception  of  worsliip- 
pers  or  auditors,  for  which  j)urpose  they  arc 
still  used  in  Germany,  and  where  they  exi.st  in 
Italy  (e.g.  St.  Ainbrogio  at  Milan),  Jiud  to  .some 
extent  in  England.  The  first  (Christian  churches 
in  the  We.st  were  either  basilicas,  or  Ijuildinga 
erected  on  the  basilican  plan,  and  tJH-y  naturally 
retained  the  upper  galb-ry,  niiiniiig  eutir*?ly 
round  the  building  above  the  princi]>al  coh^nnade, 
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for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  men  on  one 
side  and  women  on  the  other,  which  we  know 
to  have  formed  an  essential  portion  of  the  basi- 
lican  arrangement  (Vitruv.  v.   1).     Like  them 


No.  1. 


A^-nu»i  Rome. 


the  church  galleries  were  reached  by  an  outside 
staii'case,  and  were  protected  towards  the  nave 
by  a  low  wall  or  balustrade  (pluteiis).  The 
only  Roman  basilican  churches  that  exhibit  this 
arrangement   are    those   of   St.  Agnes  (tig.   1), 


Sophia,  (or  SS.  Sergius  and  Basilius,)  ei>ected  by 
Justinian  (fig.  3),  also  exhibits  a  gallery  or  upper 
story  running  all  round  it.  In  the  churches,  in 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Byzantine  style, 
of  which  St.  Sophia  is  the  most  magnificent 
example,  the  side  gallery  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  There  is  a  good  example  in  the 
church  of  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna  (.see  woodcut, 
p.  376). 

Its  usual  designation  was  gj/nrieronitis,  from 
being  the  place  where  the  women  were  accom- 
modated. It  was  also  calleil  the  caterhumimium, 
because  the  women  assembled  there  to  listen  to 
instruction  (Leo.  Novell.  73,  apud  Ducange  Con- 
staiitinopol.  Christ.),  or  simply  "  the  upper  cham- 
bers," vTTfpfZa  (Paul.  Silent,  i.  256).  These  gal- 
leries ran  along  the  side  of  the  trapcza  or  nave, 
sometimes  quite  up  to  the  sanctuary  or  henia.  The 
I'seudo-Amphilochjus  records  that  St.  Basil, 
having  detected  a  woman  making  signs  to  the 
deacon  attending  upon  him  at  the  altar,  gave 
orders  that  curtains  should  be  hung  over  the 
gallery  to  prevent  such  indecorum. 

The  women's  galleries  at  St.  Sophia  are  of 
vast  size  (fig.  4),  ranged  to  the  north  and  south 


Jl, 


ililii' 


No.  2.    Section  of  St.  Micbele,  PavU. 


St.  Laurence,  in  its  more  ancient  portion,  and 
the  church  of  the  Quattro  Santi  Coronati,on  the 
Coelian.  A  similar  upper  gallery  occurs  also  in 
the  Lateran  baptistery  of  Constantine.  The 
passion  for  mosaic  pictures  of  sacred  subjects 
led  to  the  abolition  of  th's  gallery  in  the  basilican 
churches,  the  space  it  should  have  occupied  being 
devoted  to  pictorial  representations,  as  at  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  old  St. 
Peter'B,  at  Rome  (see  illustrations  on  pages 
370,  371),  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  St. 
Apollinare  Nuovo,  at  Ravenna.  But  it  reap- 
peaiHid  in  the  early  Lombard  churches,  as  at 
S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  S.  Michele  at  Pavia 
(fig.  'J),  where  there  are  well  developed  trifcrial 
galleries.  But  the  arrangement  never  took  root 
in  Italy,  and  was  soon  lost. 

In  the  Last,  when  the  "  dromic  "  or  basilican 
form  was  adopted,  it  carried  with  it  the  upper 
gallery  above  the  side  aisles.  (.)f  this  we  have 
an  example  in  the  church  of  St.  .b>hn  at  Con- 
Btautinoplc  (A.n.  463),  illustrated  in  Salzenburg's 
wcrk.     The  domical  church  of  the  lesser  Santa 


of  the  central  area,  occupying  the  upper  story  of 
the  transeptal  space.  Each  gallery  is  supported 
by  four  monolithic  columns  of  Egyjitian  granite, 
and  is  itself  faced  by  an  arcade  of  six  smaller 


pillars.  The  galleries  are  vaulted  :ind  paved 
with  marble,  and  protected  towards  the  church 
by  a  low   marble   wall,  four    feet    high,  sha^td 


I 


V  GALLERIES 

like  a  desk,  on  which,  according  to  Paul  the 
Silentiaiy,  the  women  reposed  theii*  arms. 

ipyomyotK  ayKtova^  inripKuravro  yvi^MC««.— 1.  263. 
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of  the  cupola.  On  the  same  level  as  the  women's 
galleries,  further  east,  were  two  large  vaulted 
apartments  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  hema,  iu 
one  of  which  the  empress  had  her  position  witi. 


Thete  galleries  were  approached  by  external 
•taircaues  contained  in  the  immense  buttresses 
46 


her  ladies  at  the  time  of  divine  scr.vica     In  tha 
Kastern  church  the  women's  giillery  by  dcgreea 
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became  disused,  the  narthex  serving  its  purpose. 
(Ducange,  Const'ititinojx)!.  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c.  38—40  ; 
Willis,  Aixh.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p,  109,  sqq. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  art.  i. ;  Evag.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  iv,  c.  31  ;  Paul.  Silentiar.  i.  256-263  ;  ii.  125.) 

[E.  v.] 

GALLICAN  COUNCILS;  councils  known 
to  have  been  celebrated  in  France,  but  at  some 
place  unknown. 

1.  A.D.  355.  At  Poitiers  or  Toulouse  possi- 
bly: where  St.  Hilary,  writing  to  the  Easterns 
A.D.  360,  says  he  five  years  before  then  with 
the    bishops    of    France     withdrew    from     the 

,  communion  of  the  Arian  bishops  Ursacius  and 
'  Valcns,  and  of  Saturninus  of  Aries,  who  had 
espoused  their  cause.  The  opening  chapters 
of  his  work  addressed  to  Constantius  are 
thought,  in  short,  to  have  emanated  from  this 
council  (Mansi,  iii.  251). 

2.  A.D.  376.  At  least  there  seems  a  reference 
to  one  such  in  a  law  of  that  year,  dated  Treves, 
in  B.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  §  23,  of  the  Theodosian  code  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  where  or  for  what  object 
(Mansi,  iii.  499). 

3.  A.D,  444,  in  which  Hilary  of  Aries  ])re- 
sided,  and  Chelidonius  of  Besan^on,  where  this 
council  may  have  met  therefore,  was  accused  of 
being  husband  of  a  widow  and  deposed.  On 
appealing  however  to  St.  Leo  he  was  restored ; 
as  having  been  condemned  on  a  false  charge. 
Both  their  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  are 
preserved  among  his  epistles  (Ajo.  xcix.  and  cii. ; 
comp.  Mansi,  vii.  873). 

4.  AiD.  678,  at  some  place  unknown  :  when 
St.  Leodegar  or  I^ger  bishop  of  Autun  was 
degraded  as  having  been  accessory  to  the  death 
of  king  Childeric  11.  five  years  before  (Sirmond, 
Cone.  Gall.  i.  510  ;  comp.  Mansi,  xi.  173  and 
1095). 

5.  A.D.  678  or  679,  against  the  Monothelites: 
as  appears  from  the  reference  made  to  it  by  the 
Galilean  bishops  subscribing  to  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Agatho,  preserved  in  the  4th  act  of 
the  6th  council  (Mansi,  xi.  175  and  306),  but 
they  do  not  say  where. 

6.  A.D.  796,  at  Tours  possibly,  where  Joseph, 
bishop  of  Mans  and  a  suffi*agan  of  Tours,  was 
deposed  for  cruelty  (Mansi,  xiii.  991). 

7.  Three  more  councils  may  be  grouped  under 
this  head,  usually  called  councils  of  Auvergne, 
but  this  name  is  misleading,  as  it  means  the  town 
formerly  s«»  called,  not  the  province.  When, 
however,  the  town  changed  its  name  toClennont, 
councils  held  there  subsequently  were  styled  by 
its  new  name,  while  the  earlier  retained  its  old. 
We  may  save  confusion,  therefore,  by  classing 
them  under  Gallican.  Of  these  the  fii-st  met  8th 
November,  A.D.  535,  in  the  second  year  of  king 
Theodt'ltert,  and  passed  sixteen  canons,  to  whicli 
Ifteen  bishops,  headt'd  by  Honoratus,  metropolitan 
of  Bourges,  subsLril)eti :  his  suHYagan  of  Auvergne 
subscribing  second.  Thoir  ivinons  deprecate  lay 
inriuences  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
lay  intfrfi-renre  between  bishops  and  clergy.  No 
furniture  belonging  to  the  church  may  l)€  used 
for  private  funerals  or  marriages.  The  appoint- 
ment of  .lews  ;»s  judges,  and  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  are  denounced.  Presbvters 
an<l  deacons  marrying  are  to  be  deposeii.  In  a 
collective  note  to  king  Theodebert,  the  bishops 
entreat  that    neither    the    clergy,    nor    others. 


living  in  his  dominions  may  be  robbed  of  their 
rightful  possessions,  and  in  their  fifth  canon  they 
declare  all  spoliations  of  church  prrrperty  null 
and  void,  and  the  spoilei-s  excommunicate,  where- 
ever  it  occurs.  Several  other  canons  are  given 
to  this  council  by  Burchard  (Mansi,  viii.  859- 
67), 

The  second,  A.D.  549,  was  attended  by  ten 
bishops,  but  only  to  receive  the  canons  passed 
at  the  5th  council  of  Orleans  (Mansi,  ix.  141-4). 

The  third,  A.D.  588,  was  occupied  solelv  with 
a  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Rodes  and 
Cahors  (Mansi,  ix.  973).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GALLICANUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  under 
Julian ;  commemorated  June  25  (Murt.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALLICIA  COUNCIL  OF,  held  a.d.  447 
or  448,  in  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain  on 
the  north-west  against  the  Priscillianists :  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to 
Tuv'ibius,  bishop  of  Asturia,  who  had  appealed 
to  him  for  advice  {Ep.  xv.  ;  comp.  Mansi,  vi. 
491)  ;  but  is  that  letter  genuine  ?       [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GALLL'S,  presbyter  and  confessor  in  Ger- 
many ;  commemorated  Feb.  20  (^Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GA]\XALIEL,  invention  of  his  relics  at  Jeru- 
salem, Aug,  3  {Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMING.     [Dice.] 

GAMING-TABLE  (Tabula  lusoria,  ttKlv- 
0ioy).  Besides  the  natural  feeling  which  led  the 
survivors  to  jdace  'n  the  tombs  articles  dear  to 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  the  comparison  of 
the  life  of  man  to  a  game  of  chance  was  a  fami- 
liar thought  to  the  ancients.  We  may  trace  it 
through  all  their  literature,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman  (see  Raoul-Rochette,  Me'in.  de  FAaidtfin. 
dcs  xnscript.  tom.  xiii.  p.  634).  Hence  astragali 
and  dice  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tombs  of  the  Campagna  than  playthings 
of  any  other  description,  though  the  amuse- 
ments of  every  age  and  condition  are  there 
i-epresented.  The  dice  (tali,  tesserae.)  are  usually 
made  of  ivory,  occasionally  of  bone;  the  dice- 
box  (fritillus,  turi-icula)  is  generally  of  ivory, 
and  the  gaming-table  marble. 

Five  of  these  gaming-tables  have  come  down 
to  our  times  with  inscriptions  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  use.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  in  several  Christian  cemeteries  In  Rome 
sepulchral  niches  have   been   found  closed  with 
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Ol-EBATE^ 
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these  marble  gaming-tables,  as  occasionally  with 
other  incised  marbles.  One  of  the  tables  t.iken 
from  the  cemetery  of  Ba.«iilla  may  be  seen  in  the 
Kircher  museum,  and  w.-xs  rirs^  des'.ribeil  by  Lupi 
(Dissert,  in  nnprr  iuri'nt.  Scv:rae  epitoph.  p.  57, 
tab.  ix.  n.  6).     An  engraving  A  it  is  given  above. 


GAMMADIA 

The   inscription,   which   was   turned    inside   the 
tomh,  is  easily  read :  VICTVS  Lebate  H  lvdere 

NESCIS  II  DA  LVSORI  LOCV  \\, 

Boldetti  (Osservazioni,  p.  449)  gives  a  second 
from  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  domine  frater 

II  ILARIS      semper  II  lvdere 

TABVLA  II — ;  also  a  dice-box 
found  elsewhere,  used  for  the 
same  game.  The  interior  of 
the  box  is  here  shewn,  di- 
vided into  three  sections  as 
a  security  against  fraud  in 
throwing  ;  two  dice  are  lying 
at  the  bottom. 

A  third  table  of  the  same 
kmd  from  the  Capponi  museum  is  reproduced  in 
Muratori's  collection  (i.  DCLXI.  3),  and  bears 
an  inscription  almost  identical  with  the  fore- 
going :  semper  in  hang  ||  tabvla  hilare  1| 
LVDAMTS  amici  |1  .  The  fourth  table,  from  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  is  given  by  Marangoni 
{Acta  S.  Victorini  in  append,  p.  140).  The 
words  of  the  inscription,  though  evidently  re- 
lating to  play,  are  difficult  of  interpretation. 
Of  the  remaining  table  the  place  of  discovery 
is  uncertain.  Cardinal  Passionei  ^Inscr.  Ant. 
appendix,  p.  176)  transcribes  a  gaming-table 
inscription  which  Raoul-Rochette  quotes  as  an 
additional  example,  but  it  appears  more  likely 
to  be  that  of  the  Kircher  museum  incorrectly 
copied. 

These  having  all  been  discovered  in  Christian 
sepulchres,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  use  amongst  Christians.  Nothing  in 
the  gaming-tables  themselves,  nor  in  their  in- 
scriptions militates  against  such  a  supposition  ; 
and  in  fact  it  is  well  known  that  the  business  of 
making  dice,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature, 
was  one  followed  by  Christians.  Boldetti,  for  in- 
stance, gives  (p.  416)  a  Christian  sepulchral  in- 
scription over  an  artifex  artis  tessalarie, 
who  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  maker 
of  dice.  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.,  s.  v. 
"  Jeu,  Tables  de.")     See  Dice.  [C] 

OAMMADIA  (ya/MfidSioL,  or  70/x/iaTta).  A 
(ruciform  ornament,  embroidered  on  the  borders 
or  woven  into  the  texture  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, both  in  the  West  and  East.  It  takes  its 
name  from  being  composed  of  four  capital  gammas 
(f")  placed  back  to  back,  thus  forming  a  voided 

I  I  Greek  cross.  The  gam,m/is  were  also  some- 
».  -«  times  placed  face  to  face,  so  as  to  consti- 

'  '  tute  a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  cross  was  inscribed.  Vestments  so 
i'.'corated    were    known   by  the  name    of  poly- 
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(Gloss.  Graec.  fig.  vii.).  Balsamon  assigns,  among 
"ther    marks    of   the    patriarchal    dignity,   the 

robe  dintiajfoished  by  gammas,"  Sta  yafifidruyy 
TTiyiptov  {de  Patrttircli.  p.  446).  These  crosses 
■v'  >•  fH.'caliar  to  the  white  eucharistic  vest- 
'ii't -..  those  of  a  purple   valour  b<;ing  destitute 

'   "  <'m  (Ducange,  «.  c.  iroKvcrravpiov).     In  the 

rn  church   the  word  f/anit/uidi'i  is  of  frc- 

i       *  'M;ciwTence  in  the  later  papal   biographies 

in  Aii  i,f .i.,iu»,  iu  the  lists  of  oflii.-rings  made  to 

'■iie  basilicas  and  cbarche»,  e,g.,  Leo  III.,  among 


gifts  to  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  gave  a  \.  irjde 
vestment,  "  habentem  iu  medio  crucem  de  chry- 
soclavo  ,  .  .  atque  gammadias  in  ipsa  '  vcste 
c/irysoclav'S  quatuor  "  (§  36C),  and  Leo  IV.  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Anagni,  "  vestcm  .  .  . 
cum  gammadiis  auro  textis "  (§  536).  These 
gammadia  were  of  gold,  others  were  of  silver 
(§  397),  or  of  Tyrian  velvet  (§  462),  (cf  Goar, 
Eucholog.  p.  315,  col.  2).  Not  gammas  alone 
but  other  letters  also  are  frequently  seen  em- 
broidered on  the  borders  of  the  i-obes  of  the 
sacred  personages  represented  in  early  Christian 
mosaics  and  frescoes,  especially  H.  I.  T.  X.  The 
precise  meaning  of  these  marks  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined  (cf  Bosio.  Born.  Sott. 
c.  xxxviii.  p.  638).     [Lettep^s  on  Vestments.] 

[E.  v.] 

GANGRA  (Council  of),  for  which  widely 
different  dates  have  been  assigned ;  some  placing 
it  before  that  of  Nicaea,  some  not  long  after ; 
others  indefinitely,  between  it  and  that  of 
Antioch,  A.n.  341  (see  the  notes  of  Valesius  and 
Reading  on  Soc.  ii.  43,  and  Mansi,  ii.  1095)  :  all 
which  discrepancies  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  synodical 
letter  addressed  by  the  assembled  bishops  to  their 
colleagues  in  Armenia  contains  the  name  of 
Hosius  of  Corduba  amongst  the  former.  But 
the  episcopate  of  Hosius,  as  Cave  shews  (Hist. 
Lit.  i.  v.),  extends  over  a  period  of  seventy  years, 
ending  with  A.D.  361 :  accordingly  Pagi  finds  it 
possible  to  place  this  council  as  late  as  A.D.  358 
and  admit  Hosius  to  have  been  there,  on  his  way 
back  to  Spain.  And  this  was  unquestionably 
the  year  of  the  council,  as  we  shall  see  from 
other  considerations,  so  that  the  absence  of  his 
name  in  the  Greek  heading  of  the  letter  need 
not  be  pressed.  His  presence  was  always  coveted 
by  the  Easterns ;  but  as  his  name  occurs  among 
the  last  on  the  list,  we  may  assume  that  he 
attended  in  no  other  capacity  than  that  of  a 
simple  bishop.  The  object  of  holding  the  council 
is  stated  in  its  synodical  epistle  to  have  been  to 
condemn  the  errors  of  Eusta\hius — otherwise 
written  Eustasius  or  Eustachius — and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  him  Socrates  and  Sozomen  are 
doubtless  correct  in  making  identical  with 
Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  Minor 
— else  why  should  the  bishops  of  either  Armenia 
have  been  addressed  on  the  subject  ?  The  father 
of  bishop  Eustathius  was  Eulalius  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  or  rather  Neo-Caesarea,  in  Pont  us,  and 
it  was  at  a  council  held  there  under  his  own 
father  this  same  year,  according  to  Pagi,  that  he 
was  first  deposed.  Sozomen  indeed  seems  to  say 
that  he  had  been  already  condemned  as  a  pres- 
byter by  his  father;  if  so,  this  would  account 
for  the  severity  of  the  new  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  particularly  had  he  been  propagating  his 
errors  as  bishop  in  his  father's  see.  Then,  on 
his  resisting  this  sentence,  as  there  seems  fair 
reason  for  supposing  he  would,  his  father  wouly: 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  provincial  synod, 
which  we  may  assume  to  have  met  on  this 
occasion  at  Gangra,  as  the  first  bishop  on  the 
list  is  Eusebius,  clearly  the  metro})olitan  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  whom  St.  Basil  ruc- 
cfedcd,  and  in  whose  juris'liction  Gangra  Jay, 
while  the  name  of  Eulalius  occurs  further  on. 
I>iu»  (probably  Dianius,  the  jiredccessoi  of 
EuKcbius,  is  intended)  whom  the  Liftellus  synod- 
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VHs  asserts  to  have  presided,  is  not  found  in  ' 
either  version.  Gangra  therefore  was  held  to 
confirm  what  had  passed  at  Neo-Caesarea  respect-  j 
lUg  Eustathius.  The  simihirity  of  names  seems 
to  have  led  Sozomen  to  assert  that  he  was  first 
deposed  by  Eusebius  of  Constantinople,  who  died 
as  far  back  as  A.D.  342  :  and  Socrates,  who  says 
in  one  place  (ii.  43)  that  the  synod  of  Gangra 
was  .ubsequent  to  the  Constant in{)))olit«n  synod 
of  A.D.  360,  contradicts  himself  in  the  very  next 
chapter  by  telling  us  that  Meletius  succeeded 
Eustathius  at  Sebaste,  and  then  either  as  bishop 
of  Sebaste  or  Beroea — it  does  not  much  matter 
which — attended  the  council  of  Seleuoia,  which 
we  know  met  A.D.  359,  and  in  so  domg  fixes  the 
true  date  of  the  synod  of  Gangra,  namely,  mid- 
way between  it  and  that  of  Keo-Caesarea  the 
year  before.  These  j)laces  were  not  remote 
from  each  other ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
there  had  been  synods  held  at  Antioch,  that,  for 
instance,  of  a.d.  358  under  Eudoxius,  and  at 
Melitine  in  Armenia,  unfavourable  to  Eustathius, 
whose  judgments  he  had  set  at  nought  equally 
with  that  of  Neo-Caesarea.  Hence  the  greater 
solemnity  with  which  that  of  Gangra  was  con- 
vened, far  enhanced  however  by  the  weight 
which  has  attached  to  it  ever  since  ;  Pope  Sym- 
machus  in  a  Roman  synod  a.d.  504  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  its  canons  had  been  framed  by 
apostolic  authority,  meaning  that  of  his  see-  in 
other  words,  that  his  predecessors  had  received 
and  approved  them  (Pagi  ad  Baron.  A.D,  319,  n. 
v.).  Of  these  there  are  twenty  in  number,  and 
almost  all  in  condemnation  of  the  errors  ascribed 
to  Eustathius  and  his  followers  in  the  synodical 
letter  before  mentioned,  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  and  so 
forth.  Their  reception  by  Rome  lends  additional 
interest  to  canon  4,  which  says :  "  Should  any 
separate  himself  from  a  presbyter  that  fuis 
7narried-~ as  though  it  were  not  right  to  partake 
of  the  oblation  when  he  is  celebrant — let  him  be 
anathema."  And  the  epilogue,  reckoned  in  some 
collections  as  a  21st  canon,  is  woi'th  tran- 
scribing, not  only  for  "the  admirable  temper 
and  good  sense"  which  distinguishes  it,  as  Air. 
.Ithnson  remarks  ( Vade  Mccwn,  ii.  86),  but 
because  it  may  well  be  thought  to  account  for 
their  having  been  incorporated  into  the  code  of 
tjie  universal  church.  The  rulings  of  fifteen,  or, 
if  Hosius  was  there,  sixteen  bishops  only,  must 
have  owed  their  place  there  to  some  great  in- 
triu.--ic  excellence.  "  We  commit  these  canons 
to  writing,"  so  they  terminate,  "not  as  if  we 
would  cut  ofl'  those  who  exercise  themselves  in 
works  of  severity  and  mortification  in  the  church 
of  God  according  to  the  Scriptures :  but  those, 
who  under  pretence  of  such  exercise,  do  insult 
l.hose  who  live  in  a  more  plain  and  simple  man- 
ner, and  would  bring  in  innovations  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  canons  of  the  church. 
We  therefore  admire  virginity,  if  attended  with 
liumility  and  a  regard  for  continence,  if  accom- 
j)i\nied  with  true  piety  and  gravity,  and  a  retreat 
from  worldly  business,  with  a  modest  humble 
temper.  But  at  the  s.-ime  time  we  honour 
honest  marriage,  nor  do  we  despise  riches  when 
employed  in  good  works  and  in  doing  justice. 
We  commend  a  plain  and  coarse  habit,  w'thout 
art  or  gaudiness,  and  have  an  ;:version  t«  a.i 
luTurious  ostentation  o*^  apparel.  We  honour 
the   houses  of  Gcni,  and  affectionately  embrace 
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the  assemblies  made  therein  as  holy  and  bene- 
ficial ;  not  as  if  we  confined  religion  within  those  . 
houses,  but  as  having  a  respect  to  every  plac-*  1 
that  is  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
apjjrove  of  the  church  assemblies  as  being  for 
the  public  good  ;  and  pronounce  a  beatitude  uj>on 
signal  acts  of  charity  done  to  our  brethren,  as 
being  done  to  the  poor  of  the  church  according 
to  tradition;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  we  c;in- 
not  but  wish  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  the 
church  according  to  the  traditions  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  apostles."  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GARLANDS.  [Baptism,  p.  164;  Crown, 
p.  511 ;  Flowliis.] 

GARDEN  OF  EDEN.  Represcnte^l  by 
trees  in  various  bas-reliefs  of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
as  on  the  tomb  of  Junius  Bassus  (Bottari, 
tav.  XV.  &c.  &c.).  A  most  ancient  ilo.  picture 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  occurs  in  the  Viennt  MS. 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  which  is  giv^n  by  D'Agin- 
court.  Professor  Westwood  has  shown  the  pre- 
sent writer  an  extraordinary  representation  of 
the  Fall  of  Man,  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Old 
Testament  now  in  the  Vatican  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century,  where  the  garden  is  much  dwelt  on. 
There  is  a  quadruped  serpent  or  dragon  looking 
up  at  the  tree  of  knowledge.  These  pictures 
were  brought  to  this  country  in  facsimile  by 
bishop  Forbes.  [R.  St,  J,  T,] 

GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE.  During 
the  first  four  centuries  and  a  half  at  least  the 
subject  of  our  Lord's  passion  seems  to  have  been 
aj)proached,  but  not  entered  \i\yon — as  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  betrayal,  the  scene  before 
Pilate,  &c.  In  No.  90  of  Professor  West  wood's 
ivory  carvings,  he  is  brought  before  Pilate  and 
Herod  together,  or  perhaps  Annas  and  Caiaph."\s. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  great  ciisket  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia,  and  is  reterred  to  the 
5th  or  6th  century,  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  the  Rabula  MS,  when  the  cruci- 
fixion began  to  be  represented  (see  Cui'CiFix). 
The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  approaches  to  actual  delineation  of  our 
Lord's  sutierings.  The  MS.  Gospel  of  St.  Awjus- 
tiyie,  very  possibly  made  use  of  by  the  bishop 
himself,  contains  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
the  betrayal  in  the  garden,  which  is  represented 
not  only  by  trees,  but  by  a  curious  serpentine 
representation  of  the  brook  Kedron,  bursting  out 
of  a  rock  like  the  Barada  at  Aia  Ff fi,  or  the 
Jordan  at  Tell-el-Khady.  This  subject  is  carved 
on  the  casket  of  the  Brescian  library  (Westwood, 
ivory  casts,  No.  90),  dating  from  the  5th  or  6th 
century. 

Indications  of  a  garden  occur  in  various  Greek 
rei)resentation8  of  the  crucifixion  combined  with 
the  resurrection.     See  crucifixion  in  the  h'a^niin 
MS.  in  Asseraani,  /^i6/i.  Laurent.  Catuiogtis,  where       i 
olive-trees  are  certainly  intended. 

In  later  MSS.  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  of  Alcuirij 
and  in  a  MS.  given  by  count  Bastard,  which 
belonged  to  Drogon,  grandson  of  Charlemagne. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GATES  OF  CHURCHES.  Our  Lord's  do- 
signation  of  Himself  as  "the  Door"  'A'  Hi* 
church  (John  x.  7,  9)  impres-sed  a  deep  religious 
signification  in  the  minds  of  tne  early  Christians 
on  tne  entrances  to  their  sacred  buildings,  which 
they  evidenced  by  the  care  displayed  in  their 
construction  and  the  richne-^s  of  their  ornaraenta* 
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tion.  As  a  rule  the  actual  gates  (yalvae)  of 
churches  were  ot'  wood  of  the  most  excellent  and 
durable  kind.  The  doors  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  were,  until  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1823,  of  wood,  roughly  chiselled,  and  were 
reported  to  have  been  brought  from  Constantin- 
ople. The  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  on 
the  Aventine  are  of  cypress  wood,  caiTed  in  re- 
lief with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. They  are  of  great  antiquity,  though 
Mamachi,  the  annalist  of  the  Dominican  order, 
gives  them  too  early  a  date  in  placing  them 
before  the  7th  century.  The  church  of  the 
jionastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  re- 
tains the  ancient  richly-carved  doors  of  cypress 
wood  erected  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  stated 
by  Mr.  Curzon  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  first  set 
up  (Xeale,  Hist,  of  East.  Ch,  Introd.  p.  258). 
Doors  of  wood  were  very  commonly  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metals  and  inlaid 
with  ivory  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Demetr.  viii.),  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  These  plates  were 
frequently  richly  sculptured  with  scriptural 
subjects  in  relief.  Thus  Paulinus  of  Xola  speaks 
of  "  aurea  limina  "  (^Poem.  xiv.  98),  and  com- 
mends the  piety  of  those  who  covered  the  doors 
of  the  church  of  St.  Felix  with  metal  plates — 

**  Sanctaque  praefixis  obducant  limina  lamnis." 

(Poeni.  xviii.  34). 

The  papal  memoirs  of  Anastasius  supply  re- 
peated references  to  this  mode  of  ornamentation. 
[Doors,  §  3,  p.  574.]  The  "  portae  argenteae  " 
of  St.  Peter's  are  often  mentioned.  These  wei-e 
overlaid  by  pope  Hadrian  (a.d.  772-795)  with 
silver-gilt  plates  embossed  with  the  effigy  of  our 
Lord  and  others  (Anastas.  §  332).  Pope  Hilary 
(a.d.  461-467)  erected  silver  gates  at  the  Con- 
fessio  of  the  basilica  of  Holy  Cross,  and  gates  of 
bronze  inlaid  with  silver  at  the  oratory  of  St. 
John  Lateran  (/"6.  §69).  This  last  is  an  early 
example  of  those  doors  of  bronze  of  which  we 
have  in  later  times  so  many  magnificent  ex- 
amples, bearing  representations  of  Biblical  events 
in  high  relief,  which  reached  their  artistic  climax 
in  the  western  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and 
those  of  the  baptistery,  "  le  porte  del  Paradiso  " 
at  Florence.  We  have  another  early  example  in 
the  gates  of  the  "  eso-narthex  "  of  St.  Sophia. 
These  are  of  bronze  exqui^itely  embossed  with 
floriated  crosses  set  in  doorcases  of  marble.  The 
great  central  doorway  has  above  it  an  image  of 
Chnst  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  a 
kneeling  emperor  with  the  virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  on  either  hand.  The  chief  entrance 
of  the  cathedral  of  Novgorod  has  bronze  doors  of 
very  early  date.  They  are  described  by  Adelung 
(die  Korsun'schen  Thurcn  zu  Novcgorfxl)  us  11  feet 
high  by  3  feet  broad,  divided  into  24  compart- 
ments containing  scriptural  reliefs. 

Church  doors  were  often  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions either  ujkju  or  above  them.  These 
included  texts  of  Scripture,  doxologies,  prayers, 
pious  aphorisms,  &c.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Ej). 
xxxii.  §  12)  gives  the  following  inscription  placed 
by  hirn  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Felix  : — 

"  Pax  tiM  flit  quicumque  Del  penetralia  Chrlutl 
f'fxtore  paciflco  candidiu  ingrederli." 

Above  the  entrcnce,  he  infoniu  Ui,  was  a  crowned 
crou  with  these  iiutu  : — 


*'  Ceme  coronatam  Domini  super  atria  Christi 
Stare  crucem  duro  spoudentem  cflsa  labori 
Praemia.    Tolle  crucem  qui  vis  auferre  coronam." 

The  door  of  the  outer  basilica,  which  was  en- 
tered through  a  garden  or  orchard,  he  also  tells 
us,  has  these  inscriptions  on  the  outer  face  : — 

"  Coelestes  intrate  viae  per  anioena  vireta 
Christicolae :  et  laetis  decet  hue  ingressua  ab  hortis 
Unde  sacrum  meritis  datur  exitus  iu  paradisum." 

And  this  on  the  inner  : — 

•' Quisquis  ab  aede  Dei  peifectis  ordine  votis 
Egrederis,  remea  corpore,  corde  mane." 

Church  doors  were  also  often  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  builders  and  the  date  of  the 
building.  [E.  V.] 

GATIANUS,  bishop  and  confessor  in  Tou- 
raine ;  commemorated  Dec.  18  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAUDENTIA,  virgin,  saint  at  Rome  ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  30  [Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GAUGERICUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Cambray  (t619  A.D.);  commemorated  Aug.  11 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAZA  in  Palestine  (Council  of),  a.d.  541, 
to  which  Pelagius  the  first  pope  of  that  name, 
then  a  deacon  and  envoy  from  Rome,  came  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  letters 
ordering  the  deposition  of  Paul  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  accoi'dingly  carried  out 
(Mansi,  ix.  706).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

GAZOPHYLACIUM.  The  treasury  or 
storehouse  attached  to  a  church,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  made  either 
in  bread  and  wine,  or  in  money,  for  the  service 
of  the  altar,  the  susteutation  of  the  ministers, 
or  distribution  among  the  poor  (Possid.  Vit.  S. 
Augustin  c.  24).  These  oblations  were  depo- 
sited in  the  gazophylacium  either  after  having 
been  offered  on  the  altar,  or  until  enquiry  had 
been  made  by  the  deacons  whether  the  olferers 
were  orthodox  and  persons  of  good  life,  that  the 
table  of  the  Lord  might  not  be  profaned  by  the 
gifts  of  the  unholy  (Binius  in  Can.  iv.  Apost. 
Labbe  i.  5o).  By  the  93rd  canon  of  the  fourtii 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  399,  the  reception 
before  enquiry  even  into  "the  gazophylacium  or 
sacrarium"  (the  modern  sacristy)  was  forbidden. 
Chrysostom  {Homil.  22  de  E/eemos.)  sjieaks  of 
treasuries  in  the  churches,  ra  ya^o(pv\dKta  ra 
evraiida  Kftficva;  Augustine  appears  to  recognize 
their  existence  "  quid  est  gazophylacium  ?  Area 
Dei  ubi  colligebantur  ea  quae  ad  indigentiam 
servorum  Dei  mittebantur"  {Homil.  in  I's.  63); 
and  Possidius  in  his  life  of  that  father  (u.  s.) 
records  his  having  warned  his  hearers,  as  Am- 
brose had  also  done,  of  the  neglect  of  the 
"gazophylacium  and  secretarium,  from  which 
the  necessaries  fur  the  altar  are  brought  into  the 
church."  Cyprian  refers  to  the  place  of  otforiiig 
as  corljfmn  (de  Op.  et  Elccinos.  c.  5),  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  a.s  menH'i,  which  he  comph.ins  stood  too 
often  for  sight  rather  than  use,  "  visui  tantum 
non  Usui  "  (!Senn.  d42  Gazophyl.  Ep.  M).  [E.  V.] 

GELASIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aquili- 
nus,  Donatu.s,  Ci«,'ininus,  Magnus;  commemoiated 
Feb.  4  (Mart.  Jlieron.,  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 
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GEMELLIONKS.  Amoug  the  vessels  to 
be  borne  before  the  po))e  in  the  great  Easter 
procession  are  mentioned  (Ordo  Hum.  I.  c.  3) 
"  genieiliones  argentei."  Tiie  purpose  of  these 
is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  (lilic  the 
*'  urceola  argentea  "  mentioned  elsewhere)  they 
were  water-vessels  (Binterim's  Denkwiirdijkeiten, 
iv.  i.  184).  [C] 

GEM  INI  ANUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with 
Lucia  under  Diocletian  ;  commemorated  Sept,  16 
(Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi), 

[W.  F.  G,] 

GEMINUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  with 
A'^uiliuus,  Eugenius,  Martianus,  Quiutus,  Theo- 
dotus,  Tripho ;  commemorated  Jan.  4  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Gelasius.]  [W.  F.  G.] 

GEMS  were  employed  in  very  early  times 
for  a  great  variety  of  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
some  articles  being  made  wholly  of  stones  more 
or  les3  precious,  and  others  being  decorated 
therewith.  Thus  Chalicks  and  other  sacred  ves- 
sels were  occasionally  made  of  precious  stones, 
but  more  frequently  ornamented  with  them  ;  and 
little  crystal  Fish,  probably  used  as  hospitable 
emblems,  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.  The  walls,  the  Altars,  the  Altar- 
cloths,  the  service-books  [Liturgical  Books], 
and  other  furniture  of  churches  were  from  the 
fourth  century  onward  often  ornamented  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  as  were  also 
Crosses  and  the  Crowns  and  diadems  of  Christian 
sovereigns.  In  the  following  article,  however, 
account  will  be  taken  of  such  gems  only  as  are 
engraved,  and  these  were  mostly  used  as  orna- 
mental or  signet  rings,  more  rarely  for  other 
purposes. 

The  following  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Pacd i(f.  iii.  11,  p.  246d)  is  the  locus  classicus 
relating  to  Christian  signet  gems: — "A  man 
should  not  wear  the  ring  on  the  finger  joint,  for 
this  is  effeminate,  but  upon  the  little  finger,  as 
low  down  as  possible;  for  the  hand  will  thus  be 
most  free  for  action,  and  the  seal  least  likely  to 
slip  off,  as  being  guarded  by  the  larger  joint. 
But  let  our  signet  devices  be  a  dove  or  a  fish,  or 
a  ship  coursing  against  the  sky,  or  a  musical 
lyre,  which  Polycrates  employed,  or  a  ship's 
anchor,  which  was  the  seal  of  Seleucus,  or  if  it 
be  a  fisherman,  it  will  remind  us  of  an  apostle 
and  of  boys  saved  from  water."  Subjects  de- 
rived from  heathen  mythology  or  representa- 
tions of  weapons  and  drinking  vessels  he  con- 
demns as  unfit  for  Christians.  A  little  before  he 
allows  Christians  only  one  ring  as  a  signet, 
saying  that  all  other  rings  should  be  eschewed: 
a  wife  also  may  have  a  gold  signet  ring  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  her  husband's  goods. 

The  number  of  engraved  stones  which  can  be 
securely  referred  to  the  eaily  ('hristian  centu- 
ries is  not  very  considerable,  but  their  rarity  has 
perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated.' 

•  "  IntAKti  roprosonfinK  purely  Christian  Pubjocts  are  of 
the  rari'si  possible  occurr^'iio-,  that  is  in  works  of  Indu- 
bitable antiquity"  (King,  Anli<iiie  (itnu,  p.  352.  lA)ndon, 
1>60).  Some  ttiat  have  In-en  pul)li8he<l  are  now  known 
to  be  false  (Martigny,  IHrt.  p.  39).  Vhf  Cliri>tian  gi'm§ 
bearinsc  Gre«»k  inscriptions  have  been  published  by 
Klrcbuff  in  BGckb'a   Corp.   Inter.  Grace,  n.  9u77-ui09. 


The  principal  subjects  of  extant  works  if  thii 
kind,  including  all  those  mentioned  by  Cement, 
are  as  follows  ;  various  specimens  of  each  type 
are  described  at  length,  others  more  briefly. 

(i.)  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd. — This  type, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Clement,  deserves  to 
hold  the  first  place,  being  so  often  toand  m  very 
early  Christian  works  of  art  of  different  kinds. 
Mr.  Fortnum,  who  observes  that  forgeries  of 
this  subject  are  frequent,  describes  and  figures 
a  red  jasper  in  his  own  possession  (purchased  at 
Rome)  in  its  original  octagonal  bronze  setting : 
the  shepherd  is  standing  on  his  left  leg,  the 
right  leg  being  bent ;  he  suj)ports  himself  bv  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  holds  out  a  branch  (per- 
haps of  olive,  as  a  symbol  of  peace)  to  two  sheep 
at  his  feet.  Behind  him  is  an  olive  (?)  tree. 
Christian  work  of  the  third  or  fourth  century 
(Archaeological  Journal,  xxvi,  141  [18»j9];  xxviii. 
275  [1871]).  The  British  Museum  has  seven 
intagli  in  which  the  Good  Shepherd  bears  a 
lamb  on  his  shoulders.  In  one  of  them  (a  tiny 
onyx)  he  stands  between  two  fish,  or  rather  per- 
haps between  a  fish  and  a  palm-branch  ;  in  two 
others  (red  and  brown  jaspers)  he  holds  a  staff, 
having  a  dog  at  his  feet,  which  looks  up  at  him,  a 
tree  being  behind  ;  in  a  fourth  (cornelian)  are  two 
dogs  at  his  feet,  looking  up,  and  an  obscure  and 
barbarous  legend,  which  hits  been  read  ESIVKEV 
(Hertz,  Cat.  n.  2.344 ;  King,  Aw'ieiit  Gems,  p. 
353),  "  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  apj>ears  to  be 
intended,  together  with  some  other  a]ipell»tion 
or  title,"  perhaps  Lord (Kvpif^  Jesus  (King,  Giios- 
tics,  p.  142),  or  JesuA,  Son  of  Goil  (lESSV  VE 
TEV,  Greek  in  Latin  letters  and  barbarised);  an- 
other of  the  same  type  (uiccolo)  has  no  legend  : 
the  sixth  has  only  the  shepherd  bearing  the 
lamb,  but  is  inscribed  IH.  XP.  (plasma);  in 
the  seventh  (red  jasper)  he  is  accompanied  by 
sheep  and  a  dove  on  a  tree.  One  in  the  Bib- 
liothfeque    Impe'riale,  in  niccolo,  set  in  a  silver 

Among  them  are  sevcml  which  may  be  referred  with 
little  or  no  doubt  to  a  period  later  than  that  with  which 
we  are  concfnieil ;  and  as  nothing  Is  said  about  the  pro- 
bable antiquity  of  almost  all  of  iheni,  it  has  betn  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  work  w^ith  some  caution.  Possibly 
the  Ijooks  referred  to  under  the  particular  gems  may  (jive 
some  infonuatlon  upon  this  point.  In  the  Briti>h  Mu- 
seum are  contained  upwards  of  twenty  early  Tbristian 
gems  seen  by  the  writer,  and  there  may  probably  at  this 
time  (1874)  be  more.  In  various  private  cwlloctions  la 
ibis  country  (as  of  Messrs.  Kortnum,  King,  and  I^ewis) 
are  contained  a  fair  nunit)er  of  olhors.  The  Hibliotheque 
Imperiale  at  Paris  contained,  In  1858,  only  eight  punly 
Christian  engraved  stones,  excluding  Byr.antine  camei 
(Chabo  illlfi.  ratal,  pp.  191.  282,  who  says  ihat  Christian 
Intagll  are  "  d'une  grandf  raret^').  About  fifty  c;i>t8  of 
Christian  gems  have  been  received  from  Sigiior  SaulIni, 
Via  Haluiino,  Rome,  ^ome  of  which  are  in  the  Vatican, 
others  in  the  Mii"*»h>  Vettori,  now  acquired  for  the  Vatican ; 
but  the  general  absence  of  indication  either  of  the  collection 
or  the  kind  of  stone  employed  greatly  detracts  from  their 
value:  fourt»H>n  of  them  give  the  Good  Shepherd,  eight 
have  an  anchor  (with  or  without  accompaniment.),  three 
have  a  U)al  or  ship,  five  bear  a  dove,  others  have  fi^h 
(written  in  Greek,  or  depictedX  the  chrisma,  or  the  Crvxis 
Oihers  which  are  of  large  size,  exhibiting  the  Cruclfixiun 
or  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  are  prolmhiy  later 
than  yoo  A.u.  Among  some  casts  from  gems  in  Ucme. 
received  Irom  Slgnor  tVlelli  of  Rome,  are  a  few  which 
are  evidently  Chr'siinn,  the  mo»t  remarkable  Ix^lng  an  in 
taglio  reprcwnting  the  raising  of  Lii7Jinm  in  a  style  of 
art  like  that  whleh  we  have  in  tho  catacomba,  where  the 
same  subject  is  represented. 


The  Goud  Shepherd  (King). 
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ring,  has  the  Good  Shepherd  as  before  bearing 
a  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  with  two  other  sheep 
at  his  feet  (Chabouillet,  Cat.  p.  282,  n.  2166). 
Another    example,     in    red    jasper,     represents 
the  shepherd  still  as  before,  having  two  dogs, 
or  rather  perhaps  having 
one  dog  and  one  sheep, 
at   his   feet   and  a  star 
and  crescent  in  the  field, 
with  retrograde   legend 
lAHN,  perhaps  for   Jah 
is  his  name.     This   fine 
gem  is  considered  by  Mr. 
King,  who  possesses  it, 
to  be  a  work  of  about 
the  end  of   the  second 
century.      He  considers 
"  the  Sun  and  Moon  con- 
joined "  as  "  emblems  of 
the  Divine  presence  "  (^Precious  Stones,  pp.  160, 
431) ;    they  may,    however,    be    indications   of 
astral  genii,  and  if  so,  the  gem  may  be  the  work 
of  a  Christian  Gnostic.     "  The  most  interesting 
of  all  examples  of  this  type,"  however,  he  ob- 
serves  (^Ant.  Gems   and  Rings,  vol.   ii.    p.    30, 
London,   1872),  "  occurs    on   a    large    cornelian 
brought  recently  from  the  North   of  India  (Col. 
Pearse),  on  which    the  Good  Shepherd   stands, 
bearing   his   lost    and    found    lamb   across   his 
shoulders,    surrounded    by   the    mystic   letters 
I.X,0.T.C.,  the  reverse  engraved  with  XPICTE 
CwZE  KAPniANON  AEHOTE  (sic)  :    '  0  Christ, 
save  Carpianus  for  ever.'     This  is  cut  in  exactly 
the  same  coaz'se  lettering  and  similarly  arranged 
in   consecutive  lines  as    the  Gnostic  legends  of 
the   fourth    century."     Three  others  are   men- 
tioned  in   Bockh's    Corp.   Inscr.    Grace.       One 
(n.  9084)   figured   by  Perret  (Catac.  de  Borne, 
iv.  t.  xvi.  n.  12),    where  the  shepherd   bears  a 
lamb  accompanied  by  a  dove    and  branch,  and 
by  an  anchor  and  fishes,  with  legend  IX0TC;  an- 
other (n.  9098),  figured  by  Paciaudi  (Be  Bain. 
Christ,  on  the  title-page)  in  a  square  hematite, 
having  on    one  side  the    Good    Shepherd    with 
two  crosses,  and  a  legend  on  the  other,  seemingly 
meant   for  ^AydOuva   fioridri  ;   and   a   third   (n. 
9107),  figured   by   Le    Blant  (Bull,   de  CAth^n. 
Fraw;.  Feb.  1856,  t.  1,  n.  10),  on  plasma,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  accompanied  by  the  legend 
AOTKI[OT],  the  owner  of  the  gem.     There  are 
several  other  gems  on  which  this  subject  is  re- 
presented slightly  difiering  from  the  preceding. 
(See  note  at  the  beginning.) 

(ii.)  The  following  five  types  are  mentioned  by 
Clement;  of  which  Christ 
us  the  Fish  occurs  per- 
haps    more     frequently 
than    any    other.      The 
examples  here  given  may 
suffice,  but  the  enumera-  ' 
tion  might  he  extended. 
One  on  some  burnt  stone, 
figured  by  Mr.  King,  is  of 
o^ofxi  early  work,   repre- 
•onting  Kome   large-heaued   fish,   and   reads  hou- 
ttrophedon   HA   EIC  |  SX   HI,   i.e.    Jeaus  Christ  j 
in  one  God  (Kl) ;  see  hi«    ingenious   remarks  in  ' 
Ant.  Gani  and  Rintjs,  ii.  27.     A  similar  fish,  ac-  j 
companied  by  a  crook  and  palm  branch  is  on  a  sard 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  also  con-  j 
tains  the  following  intagli:  A  fish  on  which  rcKtsa 
croM;  a  dove  on  each  limb    IHCOTC  above  and 
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KUh.    (King.) 


FiBh  snpporting  a  Cross ;  Dove 
on  each  limb.  (Brit  Museum.) 


below,  in  a  broken  cornelian :  ^  a  fish  upon  which 
is  a  dove,  a  sprig  behind  her ;  to  the  left  is  the 
chrisma  (;^)  to  the  right  the  oWner's  name, 
RVFI,  in  cornelian  :  also 
a  fish  well  engraved, 
in  an  emerald  set  in  a 
massive  gold  ring  of 
angular  form ;  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  dove 
seated  on  a  branch 
between  the  letters 
AE  I  Ml  I  LIA,  cut  on 
the  bezel  itself.  An 
intaglio,  the  stone  is 
not  particularised,  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum 
at  Rome  bears  the  en- 
graving IX0TC  MT 
"around  an  anchor  in 

the  loop  between  its  lower  arms,  which  are 
recurved,  and  upon  the  stem  of  which  a  fish  is 
placed"  (Archaeol.  Journ. 
xxviii.  288  [1871]).  A  sard 
published  by  Le  Blant  has 
a  representation  of  a  fish, 
with  IX0TC  (retrograde) 
below  it :  the  Copenhagen 
Museum  possesses  a  gem 
having  the  same  type  and 
legend,  but  written  in  the 
usual  way  :  and  the  legend 
only,  the  X  being  converted 
into  the  chrisma,  is  found  on  a  gem  in  the  Vati- 
can (Bockh,  nos.  9083,  9085,  9086).  The 
legend  IX0TC  inclosed  in  a  wreath  is  inscribed 
on  a  cornelian  in  the  British  Museum.  A  sard, 
figured  by  Ficoroni  (Gemm.  litt.  t.  xi.),  has 
IX0TC  only.  A  very  curious  ancient  gem, 
which  is  best  mentioned  in  this  place,  is  figured 
by  Martigny  (Diet.  p.  546).     It   represents   an 


Fish,  Dove,  and  Chrisma, 
inscribed  BVFL  (Brit. 
Museum.)  , 


Episcopal  Chtiir.     (Martigny.) 


episcopal  chair  with  legend  IXT0  (for  IX0TC) 
in.scribed  upon  it,  besides  a  monogram  on  either 
side,  as  being  the  chair  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
bishop  sits.  The  same  chalcedony  is  figured  by 
Passeri,  who  has  a  dissertation  upon  it  (Thes. 
Gcrnm.  Astrif.  iii.  221),  and  is  now,  having  under 
gone  various  fortunes,  in  the  Berlin  Museunc 
(Bockh,  n.  9080). 

Other  gems  which  are  of  this  tyjx!,  but  with 
out  any  suggestive   adjuncts,  are   cither  known 
or  8UH[>ected  to  be  Christian.     Mr.  K'\\i<f,(Gnostica, 
\t\.  v.  n.  3)  figures  a  fish  neatly  engraved  on  anic- 

^  Radly  figured  by  I'erret,  u.  I.  n.  26,  and  mlfdewnibed 
in  liockb,  O.  J.  U.  9(M9. 
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coIo,  bearing  the  owner's  name,  T.  ACI.  AGLAVS, 

whom  he  regards  as  a  Christian.  The  Uzielli  Col- 
lection (Robinson's  CataL  n.  293  [277]<^)  ha<l  an 
intaglio  of  bloodstone  in  its  original  bronze 
setting,  bearing  a  doljihin,  which  is  considered 
to  be  "probably  early  Christian;"  and  Signor 
Castellani  possesses  a  fine  amethyst  cameo** 
about  1^  inch  by  \,  presumed  to  be  Christian, 
from  one  side  of  which,  the  more  convex,  a  fish 
of  the  form  of  a  carp  projects  boldly,  the 
other  side  bearing  the  name  of  the  possessor, 
VALERIAE,  in  incised  letters.  But  the  most 
interesting  exami)le  of  this  kind  is  the  epis- 
copal ring  of  Arnulphus,  consecrated  bisliop 
of  Metz  in  a.D.  614,  now  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral treasury;  it  is  set  with  "an  opaque  milk- 
white  cornelian,"  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
representing  a  fish  whose  head  appears  above  the 
containing  basket,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a 
smaller  fish  :  the  work  is  presumed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century.  This  is  regarded  by 
Cav.  de  Rossi  as  a  curious  illustration  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tertullian  {De  Bapt.  c.  1)  :  "  Nos  pisci- 
culi  secundum  Piscem  nostrum  in  aquis  nasci- 
mur,  nee  nisi  in  aquis  permanendo  salvi  sumus" 
(Pitra,  Spicil.  Solcsm.  torn.  iii.  p.  578,  tab.  iii. 
n.  4.  Paris,  1855.  Waterton  in  Arch.  Journ.  xx. 
237  [1863];  Fortnum,  ibid,  xxviii.  274  [1871]; 
Marriott,  Test,  of  Catac.  p.  123  [with  a  figure], 
Lond.  1870).  This  type  occurs  also  in  subordina- 
tion to  that  of  the  anchor,  about  to  be  mentioned. 
Besides  the  gems  of  the  fish  type  here  enume- 
rated, the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  casts  of 
some  others,  and  would  also  direct  the  reader  to 
Didron,  Christ.  Icon.  p.  345  (Millington's  transl. 
in  Bohn's  *5cjVn^.  Lihr.)  ;  Perret,  ?/.  s. ;  Martigny, 
Diet.  s.  V.  *'  Poissou  ";  and  Fortnum,  Arch.  Journ. 
xxviii.  274,  for  further  information  and  refer- 
ences. "  De  Rossi  alone "  [in  his  Be  Christ, 
monum.  IX0TN  exhib.  in  Spicil.  Soles^m.  iii.  555, 
576,  577  ;  see  Pitra's  Auct.  578,  Paris,  1855], 
says  the    last-named   author,    "  describes   about 

thirty  genuine  gems 
OL  which  the  fish 
and  variations  of  the 
word  IX0T^  occur. 
Some  others  have 
since  been  found.  .  .  . 
It  is  moreover,"  he 
tells  us,  "  more  fre- 
quently forged  than 
perhaps  any  other." 
A  remarkable  sard 
intaglio,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  writer, 
may  be  mentioned  as 
a  kind  of  postscript. 
The  device  is  a  fan- 
tastic compound  animal,  a  gryllus  of  the  common 
type,  being  probably  Roman  work  of  the  second 
or  third  century.  Some  Christian  possessor  has 
written  the  word  IX©TC  about  it,  in  order,  it 


ChiiMlAntxed  Oryllns.     (In  the 
Colli«tUi)ii  of  the  wrlUtr.) 


^  The  nnmb(>r  in  the  brackets  is  that  of  the  sale  cata- 
\offyic  (coinpiI<'«i  fnmi  Mr.  liobinson's  privately  printed 
CAUilogu<>),  lx)ndun,  1R61. 

d  A  (irawinK  liua  b«*en  sent  l)y  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Jones. 
With  the  cxct'ption  of  Into  Byzantine  works  Christian 
canifi  are  very  rare.  Sipior  S.nillni  srnds  a  cabt  of  a 
fanit-o  (?)  (pni,  stono  not  specitietl,  of  n  htill  Inrg-T  tilie, 
represontini:  two  similar  fishes,  l<H»klng  op|x>si(o  waj'S, 
the  lower  inverted  ;  it  is  also  ligurt-d  by  J'crret,  u.  <. 


would    seem,   to    christianize    sach    a   heathen 
production.     See  IX6TC. 

(iii.)  Anchor. — The  anclior,  originally  as  Cie- 
ment  observes,  the  signet  ofSeleucus  (see  Eckhel, 
Doct.  Aum.  Vet.  iii.  212),  and  frequently  oo 
curnng  on  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  whence  it 
passed  over  to  the  Jewish  m^nev,  was  frequently 
employed  as  a  gem  type  by  the  Christians,  and 
so  m<ich  the  more  readily  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  cross ;  whence  the  motto.  Crux  inca  an- 
chora.  This  type  occurs  both  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  and  also  independently  of  it.  Of 
the  former  sort  the  British  Museum  contains 
the  four  following  examples,  all  probably  of 
Christian  work  :  anchor 
between  two  fish,  around  it 
the  letters  APF,  in  black 
jas])er;  another  with  dol- 
phin twisted  round  it,  like 
the  modern  Aldine  device, 
about  it  the  preceptive 
legend  EOITTXANOT 
(/.ay  Jiold)  in  red  jasper; 
anchor  between  two  fishes, 
in  niccolo ;  another  be- 
tween two  branches  and 
two  fishes,  on  whose  arms 
two  doves  are  seated,  in 
chalcedony.  But  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  important  and  unquestionably 
Christian.  A  sai'd  figured  by  Miinter  (Autiq. 
Abhandl.  1816,  p.  57,  t.  i.  n.  3),  of  an  octa- 
gonal form,  gives  an  anchor  with  two  fishes  and 
the  legend  IHCOT  (Bockh,  n.  9090).  The  Berlin 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  gem  bearing  an 
anchor  and  a  sheep  and  the  legend  IX0TC :  ujwn 


Anchor  anil  Dolphin. 
(British  Mtuenm.) 


IX6TC  and  Anchor.    (Martigny.) 

the  anchor  sits  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch  in 
its  mouth  (Bockh,  n.  9081).  Passeri  {Thes. 
Gemm.  Astrif.  iii.  278)  figures  a  rins;  c^imeo  in 
the  Vcttori  Museum,  inscribed  IHCOTC  above, 
XPEICTOS  below,  having  between  the  words  an 
anchor,  with  a  fish  hanging  trom  each  end  ot 
the  stock.  An  opal  in  the  siime  museum,  figured 
by  Martigny  (Diet.  p.  545),  has  on  one  side  a  cru- 
ciform anchor,  on  the  other,  enclosed  in  an  orna- 
mented border,  the  legend  IX0TC  written  Kiotnf' 
S6v.  The  Berlin  Museum  has  a  red  jasper 
having  the  word  IXeTC  and  the  letters  MT, 
perhaps  the  owner's  initials,  disposed  around  an 
anchor  (liockh,  n.  9(»79).  But  the  author  has 
also  other  accompanying  symbols.  Thus  an- 
other gem  in  the  same  museum  (Biickh,  n.  9<'82) 
has  around  the  figure  of  an  anchor  the  boustro- 
phedon  legend  IH  |  SX  (Jestm  Christ),  and  also 
the  accompanying  symbols  of  a  tree,  a  .<heep, 
doves,  a  palm,  and  a  human  hand.  (For  others 
see  above  under  the  Oowl  Shepherd.)  There  are 
also  gems,  presume*!  to  be  Christian,  of  which 
casts  have  been  receiveii  from  .Signor  Saulini,  in 
which  the  anchor  is  figured  by  itself  alone. 
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(iv.)  Dove. — This  type,  usually  symbolical  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
.jccurring  on  gems  in  conjuaction  with  other 
Christian  types.  Besides  these,  Passei'i  {Thes. 
Gemm.  Astif.  iii.  235)  describes  and  figures, 
after  Mamachi,  a  gem  in  which  occurs  the  dove 
on  a  palm  branch,  a  star  above,  and  the  chrisma 
(>P:)  on  the  left.  The  British  Museum  has  a 
garnet  with  the  same  device,  but  no  chrisma ; 
and  also  a  portion  of  a  cornelian  ring,  on  the  flat 
bezel  of  which  is  engraved  a  dove  holding  a 
branch,  considered  by  Mr.Fortnum  to  be  Christian 
work  of  the  second  or  third  century  {Arch.Journ. 
1869,  p.  140).  A  sapphire  in  the  same  collection 
bears  the  same  device.  The  French  collection  con- 
stains  a  cornelian,  the  work  of  which  appears  to  be 
*of  the  sixth  century,  on  which  is  engraved  a  dove, 
a  palm,  and  a  crown,  with  a  monogram  of 
Veranus  (?),  in  style  resembling  those  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kings  of  Italy  (Chabouillet,  Catal. 
n.  2167).  The  dove  occurs  also  on  Christian 
gems  found  in  Rome  or  preserved  in  the  Roman 
collections,  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  the 
chrisma  (Saulini,  Ferret).  A  pale  sard  *  intaglio 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ready  has  two  rudely- 
engraved  doves  with  a  cross  between  them. 
"  One  of  the  prettiest  devices  of  the  class 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  King 
(^Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  note), 
"  shews  the  dove  with  olive  twig  in  beak, 
perched  upon  a  wheat-sheaf,  apt  emblem  of  the 


Dove  and  Sheaf.    (K.i  g.) 

Church,  having  for  supporters  a  lion  and  serpent. 
It  pictorially  embodies  the  precept  to  be  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  (In  possession 
of  F.  Taylor.)"  The  British  Museum,  in  fine,  has 
a  gem  of  large  size  and  late  work,  reading  in 
minuscule  letters  avaaraffi.  -\-  rov  Stj^ou;  below 
the  legend  is  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and  two  doves 
with  olive  branches  below,  indicating  that  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest  of  souls  will  be  in  peace. 
Other  examples  are  named  by  Martigny,  M.S. 

(v.)  Fishernuin. — The  type  alludes  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  as  fishers  of  men.  It  is 
rarely  found  on  Christian  gems,  but  we  have  a 
few  examples.  M.  de  Belloc,  in  his  work  en- 
titled La  Vierge  au  I'oisson  de  Raph/xel  (Lyon, 
18'i3),  figures  an  engraved  cornelian,  which  he 
cfjnsiders  to  be  Christian,  upon  which  is  a  fisher- 
man holding  a  bxsket  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  line  from  which  a  fish  is  suspended  ;  the 
word  1X0T2  is  written  near  the  fish  (Didron, 
Christviii.  Irjmogr.  pp.  .345,  364  in  Bohn's  fUustr. 
LH)r.).  This  would  seem  to  be  a  different  gem 
from  a  cornelian  mentioned  by  Vallarsi  in  his  notes 
on  St.  Jerome  (i.  IS),  of  the  same  type  with  the 
lame  in.scription  (Didron,  u.  s.  p.  349);  Martigny 
Kpeakfl  of  it  as  excellent  in  workmanship  and 
probably  of  great  antiquity:  he  regards  the 
tinherman  iw  the  Saviour  (/>'»c^  p.  518  ;  Garrucci, 

*  [Thl»  provM  to  be  a  pacte,  aiid  belong*  to  olajs,  $ 

IlL  C.B.]] 


Hagiogl.  p.  111).  A  sard  intaglio,  regarded  by 
Mr.  King  as  "  purely  Christian,"  in  his  own 
collection  is  figured  in  his  Gnosiirs,  pi.  x.  n.  7  ; 
it  gives  two  winged  figures,  probably  Cupids,  in  a 
boat,  one  fishing,  the  other  steering ;  "  the  mast 
with  the  yard,  making  a  true  cross,  forms  a 
significant  and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  design  " 
(p.  224).  Its  Christianity,  however,  seems 
rather  questionable.^ 

(vi.)  Boat  or  Ship. — These  occur  on  Christian 
gems,  as  being  typical  of  the  church,  and  then 
sometimes  resting  on  a  fish,  or  of  the  voyage 
of  the  soul  to  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest, 
Mr.  Fortnum  describes  and  figures  a  fragment 
of  a  ring  of  dark  green  jasper,  probably  of  the 
second  or  third  century,  purchased  in  Rome,  on 
the  bezel  of  which  is  engraved  a  boat  bearing  a 
bird  and  a  branch,  probably  a  cock  and  palm 
brancii.  The  boat  is  supposed  to  be  the  church, 
and  the  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  world  to  be 
indicated  by  the  other  types^  (^Arch.  Jour.  1869, 
p.  140).  Aleander  (^Nav.  Eccles.  Ref.  Symb.  p.  13, 
Rom.  1626)  figures  a  ring-stone  ;*?  and  Ficoroni 
gives  another  (Gemme  Antiq.  p.  105,  t.  xi.  8),  on 
which  the  ship  seems  to  rest  on  a  fish.  A  ring 
figured  by  cardinal  Borgia  (Be  CruceVelit.  p.  213) 
is  set  with  an  antique  jasper  intaglio,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  ship,  having  six  rowers  on  one  side, 
which,  supplying  the  corre- 
sponding six  on  the  other,  would 
represent  the  twelve  apostles ; 
there  is  also  a  pilot,  or  helms- 
man, and  the  name  IHCQT  in- 
scribed on  the  reverse  (Fort- 
num in  Arch.  Journ.  1871,  pp. 
274,  275;  Mart.  Did.  p.  432). 
A  cornelian  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (intaglio)  has  a  ship  with 
mast  and  yard-arm  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bear- 
ing also  a  cross  at  the  prow.  A  fine  black  jasper 
intaglio,  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewi ., 
shows  a  boat  with  a 
Greek  cross  in  the 
centre.  A  cornelian, 
belonging  to  count 
Marcolini,  an  impres- 
sion of  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Lippert  (iii. 
361),  bears  a  trireme 
with  the  labarum,  on 
which  is  the  chrisma 
and  two  palm  trees ; 
the  prow  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bird's  head  ; 
the  vessel  enters  into 
port,  and  the  sea  is  marked  by  a  fish 
field  are  two  stars  and  the  unexplained  letters 
E.T.  RA.;  below,  VGBP.  (Raspe's  Cat.  of  lassie's 
Engraved  Gems,  n.  2715).     Other  gems,  whose 


Boal  Willi  Cnws. 
(British  Musenin.) 


Boat  with  Cmciform  Mnat.    (In  th« 
Collection  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewia.) 


in  the 


H      ULC.B.] 


•  The  Kern  rppro<luc<d  by  Martigny  {u.  g.)  from  Costa- 
doni,  showing  a  fl»h  in  human  form  liolditig  a  buskci, 
which  Polidori  interprijts  to  b*,'  the  Saviour,  is  rather,  to 
judge  by  the  figure,  un  Assyrian  or  R.il)yloriian  mm,  re- 
prcttcnling  Dagon  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  lilblt,  vol.  1. 
p.  381). 

'  Willi  this  may  be  compared  an  anti(|iic'  paste  in  the 
Hertz  0»ll»i;tion  (.No.  2525),  iiaving  a  stiip  with  c«)cl<- 
Mhapcd  prow,  rowed  i)y  four  iHiticln-s  of  HailorM;  a  butter- 
fly ab*jv»!.  The  ulluHlon  to  tlie  lmin«)rtality  of  the  bouI 
can  tianlly  be  doubt<(l,  but  tiiu  emblem  \»  pagan  ratbei 
than  Cliriittiati. 

f  ThiM  gem  la  more  fully  dcitcribcd  below,  $  xii. 
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impressions  have  been  sent  from  Rome,  bear  a 
boat  with  the  chrisma,  or  the  chrisma  accom- 
panied by  a  palm  above.  A  sard  (intaj^lio)  with 
the  same  type  is  set  in  a  ring  in  the  Naples 
Museum  (Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  280). 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  we  have  examples  of 
all  the  types  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
the  lyre  only  excepted,  occurring  on  gems  which 
are  either  certainly  known  or  reasonably  i)re- 
sumed  to  be  Christian.  This  type  also  occurs, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  gem  on  which 
it  is  found  is  to  be  considered  of  Christian  work, 
(vii.)  Lyre. — Employed  probably  as  the  type 
of  harmony  and  concord.  The  only  example 
known  to  Martigny  {iJes  Anneaux  chcz  les  pre- 
vdcrs  Chretiens,  Macon,  1858)  which  he  could 
regard  as  Christian  is  one  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Turin,  of  very  indiHerent  work,  in  a  style  like 
many  Christian  gems,  figured  by  Perret,  Catn- 
coinbes  (vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  n.  60).  Nor  can  he  add 
another  in  his  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
written  seven  years  later  (p.  40).'' 

The  following  types  are  not  mentioned  by 
Clemens ;  the  first  three  of  them  have  been 
already  indicated  in  connection  with  those  gems 
which  have  been  described;  but  they  occur  on 
other  gems  also. 

(viii.)  Palm. — This  symbol  of  victory,  among 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  occurs  frequently 
on  engraved  stones  and  metal  rings,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given 
engraving  is  to  be  considered  Pagan  or  Christian 
(Arch.  Journ.  1871,  pp.  275,  276,  280,  282).  It 
has  already  been  noticed  that  the  palm  occurs 
as  an  accessory  type  on  some  of  the  Christian 
gems  above  described  ;  it  occurs  also  in  other 
combinations.  On  a  coi'nelian  in  the  British 
Museum  a  hand  holds  a  palm 
branch  erect,  the  chrisma  is 
above  and  MNHMONETE 
below.  In  the  same  museum 
is  a  cornelian,  presumably  of 
Christian  work,  on  which  is 
a  palm  branch  placed  ver|i- 
cally,  inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel:  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
branch  are  the  proper  names 
*'"\Bn;;iirMZrr'  Zo-TIKOC  and  TEPTVA.\A, 
who  may  possibly  have  been 
martyrs.  A  sard  in  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King's 
collection  bears  a  palm  branch  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  below  it  the  acclamation  (probably 
Christian),  SVLK  VIVE  (letters  partly  m- 
verted).  The  palm  branch  occurs  also  by 
itself  or  accompanied  by  inscriptions  on  various 
othi-r  gems  and  rings,  which  are  reasonably 
supposed  or  suspected  to  be  of  Christian  work, 
which  is  distiiigui.ihed,  in  Mr.  Waterton's 
ojiinion,  by  the  rude  manner  of  the  representa- 
tion, more    truly    figuring   the    natural    object 

•»  Among  those  bcarinR  this  tyiw  «lrscrib«-<i  by  Iia>po 
(u.i.  Nos.  3(i32-:i044\  orcoiitiiri.*!  In  the  Horlz  Cull- c- 
tion  (Nos.  1094  K  97).  there  Ix  not  uiw  which  can  wifely 
be  pronounced  to  Ik-  Chriatian,  but  lh<Te  are  two  antlrjuo 
pastes  111  tliL"  liitt'r  (Nini.  i(i9»,  10"J5)  In  which  tho  Kldcs  of 
the  lyn-  arc  fomiM  of  dolphins  or  HBht's.  The  Koiindlnx- 
jMuinl  of  onf  of  lh''v  ha«  thi-  forni  of  a  8lo«'plnn  unlninl. 
Th-  oriKlnal,  tia  It  would  wv-m.  of  this,  a  pliu.iiia  intaglio, 
Is  In  the  cuUcrtlon  of  the  Hcv.  S.  S.  I/ewls.  I'he  ocrur- 
rcnci-  of  tisli  in  this  connection  auRgi'tita  that  the  gnns 
may  U' <'lui.stian,  hut  a«  th'<  dolphin  ia  oonnecled  with 
Apullu  the  iufcn-Jici!  U  hazardous. 


(Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  276).  For  some  of  thess 
see  King's  Cat.  of  I  enke's  Gans  in  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge,  p.  9.  Fortnum  in  Arch. 
Journ.  1869,  p.  142;  and  1871,  p.  276. 

(ix.)  Cross. — This  ty]»e,  in  connection  with 
the  dove,  or  in  a  disguised  form  as  vard  and 
mast,  has  been  more  than  once  descril)ed  above. 
But  it  occurs  on  other  gems  without  disguise.' 
A  Greek  cross  in  conjunction  with  a  lion,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Alexandria,  occurs  on  an  onyx  intaglio  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Fortnum  (Arch.  Journ.  1869, 
p.  147).  An  iron  ring,  set  with  a  cornelian  in- 
taglio (burnt),  is  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  device  is  a  cross,  accompanied  by 
some  animal  very  rudely  engraved  (Fortnum, 
Arch.  Journ.  1809,  p.  146).  Beger  (  Thes.  Pal  d.) 
figures  a  gem,  having  a  tall  Latin  cross,  from  the 
arms  of  which  hang  two  fishes.''  Garru(u:i  (  A'm- 
mism.  Costantin.  p.  261,  (at  the  end  of  his  Vetri 
Ornati,  Rom.  1864)  mentions  other  gems  with  the 
cross  type,  three  of  which  are  in  the  poss-ession  of 
M.  Van  den  Berghe.  Mr.  Fortnum  describes  a 
massive  gold  ring  in  the  Castellani  collection, 
embossed  with  figures  of  doves  in  the  shoulders, 
which  is  set  with  a  garnet,  on  the  face  of  which 
is  engraved  a  draped  figure  seated  between  two 
Greek  crosses  potent  (Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  281). 
It  is  now  in  the  British  ^luseuni,  and  seems  late 
work.  The  Museum  has  also  a  burnt  cornelian 
inscribed  TATPINOC,  where  a  female  holds  a 
cross.  A  gem  is  figured  by  Garrucci  (Hagio- 
qhi])ta,  praef.  p.  v.),  where  a  Greek  cross  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  acclamation  Vivas  ix  (Dko,  sc), 
Martigny,  in  fine,  observes  that  on  several  gems 
(one  is  figured  by  Perret,  vol.  iv.  pL  xvi.  n.  74), 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  considerably  older 
than  Constantine,  we  have  engraved  representa- 
tions of  the  cross  '  (Diet.  p.  185).    See  also  §  xvii. 

(x.)  Chrisma,  or  3Iono<iram  of  C'lrist. — This 
emblem  (>^  ),  w'hich  is  thought  by  high  autho- 
rities to  be  earlier  than  Constantine  (Mart. 
IHct.  p.  416),  is  found  either  by  itself  or  in 
various  combinations  upon  a  considerable  number 
of  gems,  and  somewhat  varying  in  form.  A  fine 
spherical  sapphire,  ''where  the  preciousness  of  the 
material  attests  the  rank,  perhaps  patriarchal,  of 


*  De  Corte  (Syvtag.  de  Annulis,  p.  125,  Antv.  17M) 
thinks  that  Eusebius  (Demonstr.  Ki'anyd.  \\.  25)  speakd 
of  an  universal  custom  of  Chri.-lian.'<  wearing  the  lile- 
glving  sign  (i.  e.  the  cross)  on  their  rings.  "  Salutari  biguo 
pro  aiinuli  noti  ututes."  This  is  taken  froni  the  I>atit. 
version  of  F.  Viger :  the  Grit'k,  however,  has  a^tpaylSi 
Xponitt'oii  ;  and  the  allusion  set^ms  rather  to  )H.-long  to 
the  practice  of  signing  thems«'lves  with  the  cross. 

k  Referred  to  by  King  (Of^ostics,  p.  142). 

'  It  may  perhaps  ju>t  be  worth  ineiititming  here  that 
certain  large  pieces  of  crystal  bearing  the  figure  of  the 
cross  may  be  as  early  as  the  period  eral>raceil  In  the  pre- 
sent work.  iKmglas  {.S'aeti.  Jfrit.  L  xx.  f.  11)  figures  a 
crystal  exbuniwl  In  175S  In  a  barrow  near  Ixiwcstofl 
along  with  coins  of  .\ Vitus  (a.d.  456)  and  otli«r  money 
of  the  liower  Empire,  m>w  in  the  Ashmol^an  Museum  at 
Oxford.  It  la  a  boat-shaped  pi<-c<-  (1  X  if  in.),  on  which  is 
engraved  in  intaglio  a  I.^ttn  cross  potent.  It  may  pro- 
>»ably  N-  of  the  Siixon  p-rio*!,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might 
once  have  been  luvrt^il  In  a  liturgical  b<H>k  corer  <»r  in 
the  lid  of  a  box.  Rut  it  is  not  eany  to  sp^ak  of  the  datrs 
of  these  crystJiU  and  o^her  a'onos,  some  of  which,  en- 
graved or  plain,  have  bc-n  al«j  found  in  Ireland  (VaJ- 
lanwy.  Coll.  de  lifb.  Hit  em.  vol.  iv.  pi  11  n.  13;  Wilde, 
rat.  nf  Mat.  qf  Hoy  Irish  Acad.  pp.  127,  128).  Mo«t  of 
them  ap)H-ar  tu  luve  bei^'U  amulct» 
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the  possessor  "  (King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rings, 
ii.  28),  in  the  British  Museum  gives  the  mono- 
gram, having  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  P  on  its  summit  ( 5F )'  which  forms  a 
Tau,  allusive  to  the  cross.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  a  crystal  signet  ring,  "  annulus  vetustis- 
simus,"  formerly  in  cardinal  Barberini's  museum 
(its  resting-place  being  now  unknown,  Fortnum, 
in  Arch.  Journ.  1871,  p.  272),  figured  by  De  Corte 
(Syntag.  de  Ann.  p.  120),  where  a  serpent,  pecked 
by  two  cocks,  entwines  itself  about  the  base  of 
the  Tau  :  on  either  side  of  the  upper  part  are 
the  letters  A  and  u,  and  the  stone  is  also  in- 
scribed beneath  the  bezel  with  the  word  SALVS. 
Mr.  Fortnum  has  a  ring  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, purchased  at  Athens,  of  massive  gold,  set 
with  an  cnyx  intaglio  bearing  the  chrisma,  "  the 
P  being  crossed  with  the  third  stroke  "  (Arch. 
Journ.  1869,  p.  142).  Mr.  King  (Gnostics,  p.  142) 
mentions  a  ring  cut  out  of  crystal,  bearing  the 
chrisma  alone,  on  the  face  of  an  oblong  tablet, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Provence.  The  same 
author  (I.  c.  p.  141)  mentions  an  elegant  device 
given  in  Gorl.  Dactyl.  211,  where  the  sacred 
monogram,  cut  on  the  face  of  a  solid  crystal 
ring,  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  Cupid  (or  angel  ?) 
on  each  side  of  whom  stands  a  dove.  This  style 
he  considers  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sassanian  stone  i-ings.  Passeri  (Thes.  Gcmm. 
Astrif.  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  t.  cc.)  figures  a  gem  on 
which  the  chrisma  is  surmounted  by  a  star,  the 
X  being  formed  by  two  branches  of  palm.  This 
symbol  is  also  sometimes  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions both  Greek  and  Latin.  Martigny  (Did. 
p.  418)  mentions  a  cornelian  given  by  Macarius 
(Hieroglypta,  p.  235,  ed.  Gar.),  inscribed  with  the 
word  IX0TC,  the  X  being  combined  with  a  P  to 
express  the  chrisma  ;  possibly  the  same  gem  -^s 
that  described  above  under  §  ii.  The  Berlin 
Museum  has  a  heliotrope  in  which  the  chrisma 
is  accompanied  by  a  fruit-bearing  tree  and  the 
following  inscription  :  iiriKoKovfiai  'ItjcoCj/  Xpej- 
arhv  fia^apTjuhv  Uarepa  .  .  .  (Bockh,  n.  9094  ; 
the  fragment  is  here  given  in  part  only  and  in 
minuscules).  The  Bri- 
tish Museum  contains  a 
cornelian  bearing  the 
acclamation,  Devsdedit 
VIVAS  IN  Deo,  to  the 
right  of  which  is  the 
chrisma,  and  to  the  left 
a  small  wreath.  Mr. 
King  figures  a  gem  in 
the  Vernon  Collection 
(Antique  Gems  and  Rings, 
ii.  28,  37)  where  the 
chrisma  of  a  not  quite 
usual  form  appears  in 
the  middle  of  an  olive- 
garland,  with  the  name 
of  the  possessor,  ♦OlBEIoN,  Phoebion  (like 
Hepha.stion,  from  Hepha.stus),  of  which  the 
Work  is  unusually  fine.  The  sacred  monogram 
under  varioun  forms  L»  found,  a«  Mr.  Fortnum 
ohwrves  (Aich.Jou>^.  1871,  p.  271),  "more  fre- 
qaentjy  than  any  other  on  Christian  rings.  .  .  . 
We  find  it  alone  and  accotn[»auied  by  almost 
•il  the  other  ^mblemn,  with  inscrintions  and 
monogramH.""* 


(TbrlJuna.    (iCing.) 


in.scriptions 


.     ■  Viiriouii  Impreiwloni  of  ^nuxti  (K.-aring   the  chrintna, 
[vhicb  fere  more  or  lets  slalUu-  to  thoM  deitcrlbcd  abo\c, 


(xi.)  Animals. — It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  "  a  lion,"  which  Mr.  Fortnum  connects  with 
St.  Mark,  occurs  en  an  onyx  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  cross.  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia  about 
511,  has  an  epigram,  De  annulo  Firminae,  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  bore  a  lion  : 

"  Gestatidus  manlbus  saevlt  leo." 
Whether  the  lion  was  intended  to  have  any 
Christian  significance  is  tincertain.  The  phenix 
occurs  on  an  engraved  stone  in  conjunction  with 
the  palm,  a  combination  which  occurs  on  other 
monuments  which  are  indubitably  Christian, 
Perret  (vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  68 ;  Martigny,  Diet. 
p.  534).  In  the  British  Museum  are  more  than 
one  gem  bearing  sheep,  from  the  collection  ot 
the  abbe'  Hamilton,  of  Rome,  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  Christian.  On  one  are  two  sheep, 
on  each  side  a  dolphin  ;  on  another  are  two 
sheep  and  palm  branches.  It  might  not  be 
difficult  to  increase  the  enumeration  of  these 
ambiguous  types  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  more  extended  notice." 

Before  proceeding  further  we  may  observe  that 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  large  pale  sard 
in  which  the  pastor,  the  chrisma,  dove  and 
branch,  fish,  dolphin,  ship,  and  various  adjuncts 
are  combined ;  another,  of  smaller  size,  in  two 
compartments,  has  the  pastor,  dove,  anchor, 
fishes,  with  other  figures  and  animals  ;  they  were 
formerly  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  and  are 
figured  (with  several  others  from  the  same  col- 
lection, which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum)  bv 
Pcn-et  (iv.  pi.  xvi.  figs.  5,  8). 

The  following  subjects  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  upon  gems  at  a  later  period  than  the 
types  already  mentioned." 

have  been  sent  from  Rome  by  Signer  Saulini :  on  one  the 
X  is  formed  of  two  fishes,  one  holding  a  wreath  (crown  of 
thorns?)  the  other  having  a  dove  on  its  tail;  palm  on 
either  side  of  the  monogram. 

n  Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  p.  28)  men- 
tions that  the  frog,  whose  body  passes  through  so  many 
stagfts,  was  employed  for  a  Christian  signet  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Re.'jurrection ;  he  does  not,  however  refer  to  any 
authority  tor  this.  In  Raspe's  Catalogue  of  Tassie's  (iems 
(No.  13,355)  is  a  gem  bearing  a  frog  with  n  palm  and  a 
serpent;  these  adjuncts  rather  suggest  that  the  work 
may  be  Christian.   See  Glass, 

°  The  first  place  would  be  due  to  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  If  such  really  existed  in  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  work,  abhorrent  as  such  images  may  appear 
to  many.  Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  32) 
mentions  "a  large  niccolo  In  an  antique  nias.sy  gold  ring, 
engraved  with  the  Ifeaveiily  Father  enthroned  amidst  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  the  work  carefully  finished  and  well 
drawn."  This  gem,  which  he  saw  In  the  posstssion  of 
the  late  Mr,  Forrest,  appeared  to  him  to  date  from  the 
times  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  there  seems  to  be 
some  error  here.  "  During  the  first  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity," says  Didron  (Christian  Iconogr.  p.  201,  Engl, 
trans.),  "  even  as  lat<i  as  the  12th  century,  no  portraits  of 
Gml  the  Father  are  to  be  seen."  The  band  secniB  to  have 
l^-en  the  only  p«'rmitted  symbol.  Either,  therefore,  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  Inter  than  the  12th  century,  or  (more 
prrjbiibly)  the  intrrjirctatlon  of  the  group  is  erroneous. 
Orie  might  auMixct  the  Saviour  and  the  apo-'^tlfs  to  be 
int"nd«'d.  {J]n>n  a  corn<!lan  fonmrly  In  th"  iKwsesBlon 
of  I>r.  Nott,  the  Saviour  Is  repn-Hcnte*!  on  a  column,  with 
ext'-ndfd  arum,  having  six  fIgureH  on  ejicb  si<lt',  in  the 
»x<rgue  a  ttlu-f-p :  in  the  field  and  exergue  EHCO  '^nlc.  for 
IHCOTC)  XPECTOC-  It  is  obvious  that  these  are 
th'-  twelve  ufni^tles,  but  the  Jewish  and  Genille  churchei^ 
iM  hynilx)llp*e(|  by  them,  are  most  probably  intended.  Si.-e 
^  xlll.  and  Glass.  (A  oust  sent  from  Home  ty  Signof 
SauUul.; 
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(mi.)  The  Snviour. — In  the  earlier  gems  the 
Saviour  appears  only  in  the  form  of  emblems, 
as  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Fish,  and  (more 
rarely)  as  the  Fisherman ;  but  from  about  the 
fourth  century  onwards  the  representations 
become  more  realistic.  Le  Blant  has  a  sardonyx, 
bearing  a  dead  Christ,  with  the  inscription, 
SALVS  RESTITVTA,  ascribed  to  the  fourth 
centuiy  (Martigny,  Des  aniuaux  chez  les  prcm. 
Chret.  p.  3G).  An  ancient  onyx,  figured  by  Perret 
(iv.  pi.  xvi.  85),  exhibits  the  Saviour  reaching 
out  his  hand  to  St.  Peter  as  he  is  about  to  sink 
in  the  waves;  their  names  (in  an  abbreviated 
form)  are  written  near  them  in  Greek  charac- 
ters: IHC.  IlET.  ;  the  boat  is  seen  tossed  by  a 
storm,  a  fish  just  below  (Mart.  Dit.  p.  5'59.  See 
also  Aleander,  m.  s.  ;  Mamachi,  Oiij.  et  Antiq. 
Christ,  t.  iv.  p.  260,  ed.  Matr.,  and  Garr.ucci  in 
Macarius,  ILujiogl'Dta,  p.  237).  A  green  jasper 
intaglio  in  the  British  Museum,  considered  by 
Mr.  King  to  belong  most  jirobably  to  the  date  of 
the  Western  empire,  exhibits  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Saviour  being  accompanied  by 
three  figures,  one  bearing  a  palm  {Guost.  p.  140). 
When  the  coffin  of  bishop  Agilbert,  of  Paris 
(seventh  century)  was  opened,  De  Saussay,  who 
was  present,  saw  on  his  finger  a  gold  ring  with 
a  jewel,  on  which  was  a  likeness  of  our  Lord  and 
St.  Jerome  (MaiTiott,  ^'elitiar.  Christ,  p.  222, 
London,  1868).  A  cameo  in  agate,  probably 
early  mediaeval  Italian  work  of  uncertain  date, 
represents  the  Saviour  teaching  the  three 
^avoured  disciples,  one  by  his  side,  the  others 
fronting  him  ;  two  angels  behind  :  the  disciples 
are  bearded,  the  Saviour  beardless;  in  the  Bibl. 
Imperiale  (Chabouillet,  n.  294 ;  King,  Anti'iue 
Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  35,  3G).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Byzantine  cameos,  and  of  one  or  two  gems 
presumed  to  be  Gnostic,  "  no  ancient  portraits 
of  the  Saviour  exist  on  gems  "  (King's  Gnostics, 
p.  137). P  Among  the  earlier  Byzantine  camei 
is  to  be  mentioned  a  fine  oval  plaque  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  probably  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius  to  king  Dagobert  (a.d.  628—638),  which 
remained  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  Denys  for  a 
thousand  years  :  on  one  side  was  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  that  of  his  mother  (King, 
Handhodk,  j>.  104;  id.  in  Arch.  Journ.  1870, 
p.  185).^ 

The  Fronch  collection  contains  several  Byzan- 
tine camei  bearing  portraits  of  Christ.  Some 
of  these  on  ann'thyst  anil  jasper,  with  legend, 
\C.  XC.  (i-*^-  'iTj^oi'y  XpiarSs),  represent  Him 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  in  a  long  robe,  holding 
the  gos^iels  in  the  left  hand,  and  giving  the 
benediction  with  the  right  (Chabouillet,  Cut. 
DOS.  2.">8-'J('>0 ).  These  remind  us  of  the  coins 
of  Justinian  II.  (a.d.  685-711),  and  may  perhaps 

p  For  the  KmeraJd  VeniicU  of  the  Vatican  (now  lost), 
said  U)  preserve  u  irue  likeness  of  the  Saviour,  executed 
by  comniund  of  Tiberius,  which  BiO-tz^t  11.  gave  to  pope 
Inri'-ccrit  VIM.  uIkjui  a.d.  1 188,  see  C.  W.  King  in  Arch. 
Joiini.  l^'TO,  pp.  lMl-190,  and  A.  Way  In  \ich.  Journ. 
1 872,  pp.  I(i9-H9.  The  gem  was  probably  a  plasma  of 
the  onrly  Myzantine  school  F'alntlngs  copied  froru  the 
Vrmicle  In  the  16th  cintury  exist ;  and  also  engravings 
profe8se<lly  copies  of  the  saoio  goni.  from  which  photo- 
graphs have  b«>n  made  which  are  now  everywhere  in 
oircuiatioii.  But  the  engraving  la  In  fact  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  .Sjivlour's  head  in  Ilftphael'e  cartoon  of  the 
Miraculous  hrauRht  of  Klsli*^.  which,  however,  may  have 
been  InfluoncLd  by  these  paintings. 
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be  earlier  than  a.d.  800.  So  much  c;«n  hardly 
be  said  of  a  large  bloodstone  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  represents  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour  in  high  relief;  the  style  rather  re- 
sembles that  of  the  age  of  John  Zimisces  (tenth 
century), (King's  Gnostics,  p.  141).  A  chalcedony 
in  the  same  museum,  representing  the  Saviour, 
half-length,  holding  a  book,  and  in  the  act  ot 
blessing  (ly'^X  ^  inches)  appears  to  be  earlier. 

(xiii.)  Christ  as  the  L<inib  of  Gijd. — Garrucci 
(in  Macar.  Htvj.  pp.  222,  244  ;  Martigny,  Dirt. 
p.  226,  with  figure)  has  published  an  annular 
engraved  stone,  representing  the  Lamb  of  Gf»d 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus  which  includes  the 
chrisma,  standing  on  a  column,  the  symbol  of 


The  lArab  of  Ood.      0*rniocl.) 

the  church ;  twelve  gems  (Rev.  xxi.)  on  it  repre 
sent  the  twelve  apostles ;  at  the  base  of  the 
column  on  either  side  are  two  lambs,  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers,  looking  up  at  Him  :  around 
is  the  acclamation,  lANV^AKI  VIVAS.  For  the 
same  subject  see  Glass. 

(xiv.)  The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
— The  British  Museum  has  a  small  sardonyx 
cameo  of  black  and  white  strata  (from  the  Hertz 
collection,  n.  1825),  of  very  neat  Byzantine  work, 
and  possibly  of  very  high  antiquity,'  represent- 
ing the  Annunciation.  The  Virgin  stands  in- 
clined towards  the  winged  Cupid-like  angel  : 
above  is  the  legend,  O  XAIPETICMOC.  and  the 
names  of  the  figures,  TABPIHA  and  MP.  er. 
(/iTjTTjp  6fov,  i.e.  mother  of  God)  are  written  near 
them.  The  British  Museum,  the  Hertz  collec- 
tion (n.  1824),  and  the  Paris  collection  ((.'ha- 
bouillet,  nos.  262,  263),  have  other  larger  camei 
on  sardonvx  (an  inch  or  more  wide),  reprtseutini: 
the  same  subject,  bearing  the  barbarous  legend. 
XAIPE  (or  XEPE),  KE.XAPITOMENH  (or  KAI- 
XAPITOMENH),  O  KC.  META  COT  (Luke  i.  28). 
The  second  of  these  is  referred  to  "  the  oldest 
Christian  period"'  (Hertz,  Catahjne,  p.   125); 

q  Mr.  King  (Ant.  Gtmt  and  Ring$,  II.  31)  thinks  that 
It  may  prohably  date  as  far  Kick  as  Constantine's  reign- 
But  It  may  \ie  doubtetl  whether  the  title,  fi^-.-rjp  fitov, 
goes  so  far  iMck.  Se*"  Pearson,  On  the  (^fed,  Af  III. 
With  regard  to  the  style  of  the  gfm  Itself,  ihe  wrlier 
Is  inclined  to  put  it  considerably  later  than  the  fourth 
century. 

'  This  gem  iia.«eod  Into  the  Uilclli  Collwllon  (Fvobio- 
son's  Cat.  No.  lli9  [646.  a.]\  where  it  Is  called  "  B/zau* 
tine  Greek  work  of  una.'rtain  period." 
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the  others  are  considered  by  Chabouillet  to  he 
of  the  fifth  century.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
rather  regarded  as  early  mediaeval  (see  King's 
Handbook,  p.  111). 

(xv.)  The  Virgin  and  Child. — An  intaglio  in  the 
British  Museum,  green  jasper,  of  very  rude  worlc- 
manship,  "  executed  with  the  peculiar  technique 
of  Gnostic  work,"  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  ap- 
parently about  the  fourth  century*  (see  King, 
Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  31),  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  seated,  with  an  angel  on  each 
side,  two  others  hovering  overhead.  The  Ma- 
donna and  child  in  her  arms  (both  with  nimbus), 
accompanied  by  their  names,  |"c'.  XC.  ^"^^  MP- 
©T.,  is  represented  on  a  Byzantine  cameo  of  red 
jasper,  in  the  Paris  collection  (Chabouillet, 
n,  265).  A  similar  one  on  bloodstone  (l^^xlj'g 
inches)  is  in  the  British  Museum.  These  may 
perhaps  be  early  mediaeval. 

In  the  Uzielli  collection  (n.  284  [300])  was  an 
intaglio  on  cornelian  Q  by  |  of  an  inch),  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  XAIPE  and  MP.  0T., 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  calls  "  Byzantine  or 
mediaeval  Greek  w^ork  of  uncertain  date."  A 
gem,  published  by  Oderico,  gives  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  legend,  MP.  0T.  H  nHFH,  i.e.^  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  the  Foun- 
tain, erected  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian,  but 
this  gem  may  be  of  much  later  date  (Bockh, 
C.  I.  G.  n.  9109).  It  is  probable  that  this 
general  type  would  be  engraved  on  Byzantine 
gems  during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  onwards. 

(x^'^.)  Saints  or  persons  unknown. — Bosio  and 
Mamachi  {Dei  costumi  dei  primit.  Grid.  Prefaz.) 
figure  a  cornelian,  on 
which  are  engraved  the 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Mart.  Diet.  pp.  40, 
539).  A  red  jasper  inta- 
glio, a  graceful  new  year's 
gift,  exhibits  a  female 
saint,  perhaps  St.  Agues, 
kneeling  before  an  execu- 
tioner, who  is  about  to 
cut  off  her  head  with  a 
great  razorlike  sword  ;  be- 
fore her  a  dove  holds  a 
branch ;  above  is  the 
chrisma,  to  declare  the  presence  of  her  Redeemer 
in  the  hour  of  trial ;  in  the  field  are  the  letters 
AS  FT  (Annum  norum  felicem  tihi):  good  work, 
probably  about  the  age  of  Constantino'  (King, 
Aw:.  Gems,  pp.  352,  353,  figured). 

A  cameo  in  the  British  Mu.seum,  cut  in  a 
beautiful  sardonyx,  po.ssibly  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,"  gives  a  full-length  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  with  his  name  (King, 
Antique  Gems  antl  Rings,  ii.  31).  The  same 
uaint  is  represented  on  a  cornelian,  published  by 
Vett^jri  (pars  ii.  c,  ix.).  The  Berlin  Museum  has 
a  black  jasper  intaglio,  reading  EIC  0EOC,  and 
haring  rudely  engraved  upon  it  a  female  with 

•  In  this  CAM  aIco  It  seems  poselblc  that  the  date  may 
be  much  later. 

•  In  hl.i  lat^iit  work  (Aniir/w  (Jemt  and  Mnqt,  l(.  3.1) 
Mr.  Klrif?  thtnks  that  It  "cm  hanlly  \f'  plao-d  lower  t'mn 
the  h\tf  of  ThfwJwIiKi,  whow;  b<nt  (f>fns  it  certainly  ro- 
•^mhl'fi  \xA\i  in  utylc  and  workmatmhip." 

■  It  trntrm*,  howevpr,  that  If  may,  with  at  lo/wt  pqual 
OroiMbiiity,  be  hwAffjxeA  to  about  the  t^tith  o-ntury. 


Martyraom  of  a  Saint. 
(King.) 


hands  uplifted  in  prayer  (Bockh,  C.  T.  G.  n. 
9103).  The  British  Museum  has  a  Virgin,  half- 
length,  with  circular  nimbus,  and  uplifted  hands, 
a  cameo  on  bloodstone,  with  the  legend  MP.  0T. ; 
which  may  perhaps  be  early  medieval.  Besides 
these  examples  still  existing,  we  haA'e  the  fol- 
lowing literary  notices  of  rings  bearing  similai 
types  being  woi-n  by  bishops  and  others. 

St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  in  his  time  many 
Christians  of  Antioch  v/ore  in  their  rings  the 
likeness  of  St.  Meletius  (who  died  a.d.  381),  and 
impressed  it  on  their  seals  (Horn,  de  S.  Melet. 
t.  ii.  p.  519,  ed.  Venet.  1734).  St.  Augustine, 
writing  to  bishop  Victorinus,  says  that  his 
epistle  is  sealed  "  annulo  qui  exprimit  faciem 
hominis  attendentis  in  latus  "  [Epist.  59  [217]). 
Ebregislaus,  bir.hop  of  Meaux  in  060,  wore  in  his 
ring  an  intaglio  representing  St.  I'aul,  the  first 
hermit,  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  and  above 
his  head  the  crow,  by  which  he  was  miraculously 
fed  (AnnaL  S.  Benedict,  t.  i.  p.  456  ;  Waterton  in 
Arch.  Journ.  1863,  p.  225).^ 

To  the  above  should  perhaps  be  added  a  By- 
zantine cameo,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter, 
of  streaked  jasper,  representing  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  nimbus,  seated,  and  holding 
the  gospel  in  his  hand.  In  the  field  O  A  (i 
ayios)  ico  O  ©EOAOFOC  ;  in  the  Bibliothfeque 
Imperiale  (Chabouillet,  C tt.  n.  266).  This  gem 
may  possibly  fall  within  our  period,  and  is 
classed  near  to  some  that  probably  do  so ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  particular  age  of 
medieval  Byzantine  camei  is  almost  insuperable. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  in  Mr.  King's  skilled 
judgment,  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Comneui 
{Arit.  Gems  and  Rings,  i.  307). 

(xvii.)  Imperial  or  Roijal  Personages  uith 
Christian  Accessories.  —  The  art  of  cameo-en- 
graving, which  had  fallen  into  complete  abey- 
ance from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  many  fine  camei- 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  family,  sprang  into 
a  new  but  short  life  under  Constantino.  Camei 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  sons,  "  admirable  for 
the  material,  and  by  no  ifleans  despicable  for 
the  execution,"  are  found  in  various  private 
and  public  collections,  on  .sardonyx  stones  of 
large,  sometimes  very  large,  dimensions  (King, 
Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  i.  304).  One  fine  gem,  at 
least,  marks  the  change  of  the  imperial  religion ; 
it  is  not  however  exactly  a  cameo,  but  a  solid 

»  A  sardonyx,  published  by  F.  Vettori,  has  on  the  ob- 
verse a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  with  the  usual  letters 
MP.  0Y.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  cross  with  contracted 
legend  KEB.  (for  Kupte  /So^flei).  AEOTI  AEOnOT., 
I.  e.  0  Lord !  help  Lord  Leo !  Conjccttirally  referred  to 
Leo  (the  Wise^i  a.u.  8:^6-911,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
8<jn ;  It  is  Just  pos-sible  that  the  gem  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted wlihin  the  period  embraced  in  this  work  See 
FJockh,  C.  /.  G.  n.  9100.  A  very  interesting  gem  Is  in- 
serted In  a  silver  plate  (gilt)  of  the  age  of  Justinian;  the 
(treat  martyr  (jatyoAo^aprvs)  Demetrius  Is  invoked  aH  a 
mediuUir  with  Ood  (^fxtairevaov  np'o<;  Oehv)  to  aid  Justi- 
nian, "  king  of  the  lioman.-i  u|K)n  earth,"  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  plate,  Just  above  a  plcturu  of  St.  DemelrluH,  "opero 
teKSJ'lato,"  Irt  "  amethyntus  insculpta,  more  canieolae  facio 
imberhl."  This  may  probably  Ihj  meant  for  Demetrius 
aliM),  but  an  |c  XC  (J<'8us  Christ)  NIKA  (fix^)  occurs 
higher  tip,  It  Is  not  very  clear  whether  it  may  not  fx;  a 
portrait  of  the  Saviour.  The  iriHCriptiun  Is  g'vcn  at  length 
in  IVx;kh'B  (!.[.(}.  n,  8012,  from  Miirlrd'n  paptrn,  pub- 
lish' d  by  Mai.    iScrijit.  Vet.  N<jv.  CoH.  v.  30.  no  figures.) 
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bust.  An  agate,  measuring  nearly  four  inches,  in 
the  liibliotheque  Imperiale,  shows  his  bust  with 
the  pahiilamentum  and  cuirass,  on  the  latter  is  a 
cross.  His  head  is  naked,  and  his  eyes  are  raised 
to  heaven,  as  on  some  of  his  coins.  Formerly 
the  ornament  of  the  extremity  of  the  choir-staif 
(15th-century  work)  in  La  Sainte-Chapelle. 
Chabouiliet,  Cat.  n.  287,  who  refers  to  Morand's 
J/ist.  Jc  la  Sainte  Chn/>cl/c  (I>i  J'aliis,  (p.  5<>)  for 
a  fissure  of  the  gem  incorporated  with  the  baton.) 
Besides  this  noble  piece  we  have  several  others 
also,  but  of  inferior  execution. 

Passeri  describes  and  figures  a  gem,  preserved 
at  Venice,  representing  a  horseman  spearing  a 
dragon  with  a  long  lance  terminating  in  a  oross 
above  :  he  regards  it  as  a  representation  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  conquering  his  enemies  with 
the  cross;  a  star,  an  emblem  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, in  his  judgment,  is  seen  above  (T/ies. 
Gemm.  Astrif.  t.  2,  pp.  289-297).  This  inter- 
pretation is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  types 
of  certain  coins  of  the  fourth  century,  to  which 
age  this  coin  may  probably  be  assigned. 

The  Mertens-Schautl'haussen  collection  pos- 
sessed an  agate  intaglio,  which  passed  into  the 
Leturcq  cabinet,  exhibiting  a  full-faced  bust  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  wearing  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  lower  empire,  and  holding  a  globe, 
on  which  rests  a  Greek  cross  inscribed,  L).  N. 
MAVRITIVS  P.  P.  A.  Supposed  to  be  a  work 
of  the  sixth  century,  Leturcq,  Catal.  n.  210. ^ 
The  Leturcq  collection  contained  also  a  green 
jasper  intaglio,  giving  full-faced  portraits  of  Con- 
stans  IL  (crowned)  and  of  his  son  Constantine  IV. 
(Pogonatus),  both  bearded,  with  a  Greek  cross 
between  their  busts,  having  a  scorpion  engraved 
on  the  back  in  the  rude  style  of  the  so-called 
Gnostic  gems  (n.  211).  The  same  collection  in 
fine  had  an  agate  intaglio  bearing  busts  of  Leo  IV. 
and  his  son  Constantine  VI.  (Flavins),  inscribed, 
D.  N.  LEO  ET  CONSTANTINVS  P.  P.  A.,  both 
full-faced  and  crowned,  and  holding  between 
them  a  double-handled  cross  (n.  212).  These 
rare  portraits  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  appear  to  be 
in  the  same  general  style  as  those  which  appear 
on  their  money  (see  Sabatier,  Monn.  Bjz.  pi. 
xxiv,  xxxiv.  xli.). 

There  is  one  more  gem  of  this  class,  which 
falls  a  few  years  later  than  the  chronological 
limits  of  this  work,  but  which  ought  hardly  to 
be  passed  over  here  in  consequence  of  its  extreme 
interest  in  helping  to  fix  the  limits  of  gem- 
engraving  in  the  West  before  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  magnificent  gold  cross  of  king 
Lotharius,  said  to  be  of  about  the  date  823,  now 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
gems,  rubies,  sajiphires,  amethysts,  and  emeralds 
with  which  its  surface  is  studded.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  arms  is  inserted  a  very  fine 
onyx  cameo  of  Augustus,  probably  a  contem- 
porary work,  and  just  below  this  an  ov.nl  intaglio 
of  rock  crystal,  of  Frankish  work  and  of  very 
tolerable  execution,  two  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  giving  the   bust  of  Lotharius, 


7  Mr.  King,  however,  has  •ome  doubt  aboat  W*  gentiine- 

nes.*  (.tn^'/Mf  f.Vwiji,  pp.  183,  164).  lht>  Ix-iurcq  cMiinet 
was  st>!(l  by  Mtssrs.  Sotlnby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  in 
1874,  ihp  aaonipanying  catalogue  by  the  owner  being 
m  French  and  Knglisb. 


"his  head  covered  with  a  close-fitting  helmet, 
with  a  slightly-projecting  frontlet,  like  those  of 
the  latest  Koman  period;  around  the  bust  is  the 
legend,  in  well-formed  Homan  letters,  -|-  XPE 
ADIVVA  HLOTILaKIVM  KEG."  (figured  in 
Cahicr  et  Martin,  M€L  d' Arch.  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxi. ; 
King's  Ant.  Geitis,  p.  .'505;  King's  Handbook  of 
E'ni/nired  Gems,  p.  116). 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  some  an- 
cient gems  bearing  manifest  traces  of  Christianity, 
which  may  be  separately  classed,  viz.,  the  Gnostic 
and  the  Sassanian. 

Gnoitic  Ceins. — A  Gnostic  origin  has  been 
hesitatingly  a.ssigned  to  one  or  two  gems  already 
mentioned,  and  a  great  number  of  gems  called 
Gnostic  have  been  described  in  Chabouillet's 
Catdogue.  (See  also  Adrasax  m  the  Dic- 
tionary OF  Christian  Biographv.)  Of  these, 
a  considerable  number  bear  the  word  ABPA- 
CAE,  more  rarely  (in  the  Greek)  ABPAHAC,  (vari- 
ously written  in  Latin);  and  this  in  itself,  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  proves  a  Gnostic  origin. 
Assuming  that  Basilides,  a  Christian  Gnostic  of 
the  second  century,  be  the  inventor  of  the  wcid,* 
as  St.  Jerome  evidently  thought  and  as  several 
other  Christian  writers  appear  to  intimate  (see 
the  authorities  collected  by  Jablonski.  Oprisc. 
t.  iv.  pp.  82-86,  and  Bellermann,  Ue'ier  die 
Gemmen  der  Alien  mit  dem  Abraxas- BUde,  Erst 
Stiick,  pp.  J 0-28),  the  numerous  stones  on  which 
the  word  is  written  must  either  be  looked  on  as 
Gnostic  or  else  as  derived  through  Gnosticism  to 
other  forms  of  faith  or  superstition.  The  h.tter 
view  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  more  probable ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word,  as  trans- 
formed into  the  magical  Abracadabra^  passi^d 
over  to  the  pagans,  and  was  even  employed  in 
Christian  times  until  quite  lately  as  a  charm 
against  various  forms  of  disease  (Passeri,  De 
gemm.  Basilid.  in  'J'hnt.  Gcmm.  Astrif.  vol.  ii. 
p.  2.36,  sqq.;  King  in  Ar  h.  .Juurn.  1869,  p.  33; 
Halliwell,  I>ict.  of  Archaic  Words,  s.  v.  Abraca- 
(labra).  We  have  Abraxas  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  names,  lAfl  (Jehovah),  CABAcod, 
AAuNAI,  and  with  the  titles  or  representations 
of  Harpocrates,  Mithras,  Mercury,  ic.  (see  Pas- 
seri, u.  s.  &c.),  but  in  no  single  instance  known 
to  the  writer,  though  very  possibly  such  may 
exist,"  does  this  word  occur  on  any  engraved 
stone  in  any  connection  which  can  be  safely 
counted  upon  as  Christian.  These  stones  con- 
sequently, SIS  well  as  all  others  which  have  been 
called  Gnostic,  but  shew  no  manitest  sign  of 
Christianity  are  pa.ssed  over  in  this  article. 
Very  few  of  them,  if  any,  can  be  fixed  to  any 
particular  Gnostic  sect  or  to  Gnosticism  gene- 


*  Some,  as  Mosbelm  (fie  Rtb.  Christ,  ante  Cnv$tant. 
p.  35(1)  bave  thought  Uiat  the  word  in  probably  older  than 
Basilides:  on  what  groui)d8  we  know  not.  'ibis  matter 
deserves  a  searching  exHniinatiun. 

»  A  very  few  monuments  which  must  needs  hm 
Christian,  bear  !h«  word  ABPACAH.  A  large  Ivory 
ring,  found  at  Aries,  \ycan  the  monogram  of  Llirist  be- 
tween A  and  11  (a.-*  it  appears  on  (he  aiin?*  of  Onstantius  II. 
Jtc.ofthe  (ourlh  century),  but  accompanied  by  tiie  title 
ABPAOAH,  "a  sufflcient  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
piraonages  in  the  eslimaiion  of  ita  owner"  (King's  .^n- 
tiqtu  arms,  p.  35ti).  A  copper  amulet  found  at  K'  IT 
(Sicca  S'encrea),  which  Is  very  distinctly  Christian,  om- 
laitw  the  same  wonl  apitarently,  but  in  a  corrupt  form 
(^PAXCACA).    Jjee  I.NBCKiiTio.va. 
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Portrait  of  Christ.    (Eaonl 
Rjchette.) 


rail)  *  by  much  the  greater  part  appear  to 
have  been  charms.  The  following  verj-  scanty 
list,  however,  of  unmistakeably  Christian  gems 
may  be  with  some  reason  looked  on  as  Gnostic  : — 
(1,)  A  portrait  of  Christ,  beardless,  to  the 
right  ;  XPICTOT  above, 
a  fish  underneath.  Figured 
by  Raoul-Rochette  (Tableau 
des  Catacombes  de  Rome, 
frontispiece,  Paris,  18.33) 
who  regards  it  as  Gnostic 
(p.  265)  from  the  original 
in  the  possession  of  the 
marquis  de  Fortia  d' Urban, 
formerly  in  the  Lajard 
collection.  The  stone  is 
white  chalcedony,  the  foi'm 
is  oval ;  ascribed  to  the  second  or  third  century 
(Mart.  Diet.  p.  40). 

(2.)  Another  portrait  with  the  same  types  and 
legend,  on  a  truncated  cone  of  white  chalcedony, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale  (Chabouillet,  n. 
1334).  This  gem,  probably  of  Eastern  fabric, 
is  considered  to  be  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  "presents  the  combina- 
tion of  the  ancient  Oriental  form  and  of  Greek 
decoration  in  the  same  monument "  (King, 
Gnostics,  p.  143).  Figured  by  Perret,  M.  s.  n. 
47  ;  very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Epiphanius  makes  it  a  charge  against  the 
Carpocratians  that  they  kept  painted  portraits 
and  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  mate- 
rials, which  they  pretended  to  be  portraits  of 
Jesus  {IJqeres.  c.  27,  §  6).  These  gems,  therefore, 
may  probably  be  the  work  of  some  Gnostic  sect.<^ 


*>  The  seven  vowels,  the  "  Music  of  the  Spheres  "  occur 
frequently  on  this  class  of  stones,  and  are  also  mentioned 
in  the  lately  discovered  Gnostic  work  entitled  Fistis, 
Sophia ;  but  their  veneration  or  magical  use  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  Marcosian  or  Gnostic  (see 
Walsh,  Ktiay  on  Ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems,  pp. 
48-51;  King's  Gnostics,  p.  93;  King  in  Arch.  Journ. 
l>J6i,  pp.  I<j5-1o7).  From  the  names  of  the  angels  men- 
tioned Matter  {Hist.  Crit.  du  Gnost.  Pi.  p.  16,  t.  I.  E.  9) 
thinks  that  a  gem  which  he  figures  after  ChifHet  (fig.  24) 
may  belong  t/j  the  sect  of  the  Ophites.  One  of  the  very 
few  gems  which  really  appear  to  savour  of  the  Gnostic 
philosophy  is  a  sard,  of  which  an  impression  has  been 
sent  by  the  Pv€v.  W.  T.  T.  Drake ;  reading  o  8ta  travroiv 
vov<;.  ai9rip,  rrvp,  nveuiJia.  eAioeif,  eAoxii' ;  i.e.  Klohim ; 
therf  was  also  an  in.scriptlon  round  the  edge  which  has? 
be'-n  a  good  d»'al  broken  :  in  the  field  are  monograms  or 
mybtic  characters.  The  letters  may  be  of  the  third  or 
four.h  century. 

If  ind<f'd  we  a>uid  with  Bellermann  (Gemmen  r/iit 
d/!in.  AbraT/is-RiliU,  iii.  pp  11,12)  interpret  the  letbrs 
CEMEC  El  AAM  (misread  by  him)  f>ccurring  on  gems  with 
the  ABF.\CAH  li-g'-nd  or  figure,  to  mean.  This  is  the  Afes- 
tiih  o/ OVi,  pi^  ^*S^'D  nt'  the  number  of  Gnostic  gems 
might  be  incr'a.'w-d  ronsiderably ;  but  in  truth  the  words 
•IgnlTy  In  Hebrew  Mernal  Sun  (Matter,  u.t,  pp.  17,29, 
1 1.  P.  5  ;  King.  Gnostics,  p.  76) 

•  The  ntimerouB  i»'jrtrait'i  of  the  RavloDr  which  existed 
hi  SL  Augu-tine>  time  differed  much  from  each  other; 
•o  that  hi.s  fac  "  innumerabillnm  cf>gItationum  diversl- 
tate  variatnr  ft  fingitur,  quae  tamen  una  erat,  quaecum- 
qae  erat"  (Aug  /><:  Trir.it.  viii.  4).  A  p^iftrait  quiU;  dlf- 
f<rfnt  from  th'-  a\x>v>-  U  riidf ly  '-rigravf-d,  apparently  by 
a  much  latf-r  band,  on  the  \MfV.  of  a  tiny  ancl<nt  cornelian 
In  Ihf  prxw-wilon  of  M.  Forget,  which  l^earH  on  the  other 
■id^  a  fl>h  only  :  It  la  figured  by  \j:  Hlant,  Ivscr.  Chret. 
lit  la  Gaule,  vol.  |.  p.  371.  Thi-  realistic  r»pre»enia»ion  m 
b«-r«»,  u  In  both  the  preceding  gem<,  combined  wltb  the 

■Jfflbdi. 
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(3.)    The   sun   between    two  stars,   EICWC. 
1'  .  rABPIE[A.]  ANANIA.  AME[N.]  in 

two  lines  (Passeri,  Thes.  Gemm.  Asirif.  ii.  p.  277, 
who  does  not  name  the  stone).  The  names  of 
angels,  as  planetaiy  or  astral  genii,  were  in- 
voked by  the  Ophites,  and  probably  by  other 
Gnostic  sects  ;  Gabriel  presided  over  the  serpent 
(King,  Gnostics,  p.  88).  This  gem  (n.  155  in 
the  Cappello  Museum),  which  is  doubtless 
magical,  may  well  have  been  produced  by  some 
Christian  Gnostic,  perhaps  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  similar  barbarous  orthography  occurs. 

(4.)  Four-winged  deity,  standing  on  a  circle 
formed  by  a  serpent,  holding  two  sceptres  ;  legend 
obliterated.  R  The  chrisma  in  the  midst  o. 
a  circle  formed  by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail. 
Hematite,  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Impe'riale  (Cha- 
bouillet, n.  2178).  The  figure  is  a  good  deal 
similar  to  one  on  another  gem,  bearing  the  in- 
scription ABPAHAC  (Chabouillet,  n.  2176); 
the  reverse  shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian, perhaps  of  a  later  Basilidian. 

(5.)  lao  (Jehovah)  under  the  form  of  a  four- 
winged  mummy,  which  has  the  heads  of  a  jackal, 
a  vulture,  and  a  hawk  ;  in  the  field  three  stars, 
legend  effaced ;  below  on  a  cartouche,  lAH.  R. 
Trophy  between  a  monogram  made  up  of  I  and 
N  (possibly  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  and  the 
chrisma ;  at  the  base  of  the  trophy  is  another 
chrisma.  In  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale ;  ser- 
pentine (Chabouillet,  n.  2220). 

Chabouillet  regards  the  trophy  as  a  figure  of 
the  cross  triumphant,  and  thinks  the  gem  belongs 
to  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  who  especially  re- 
vered the  Saviour. 

Later  Persian  and  Sassanian  Gems. — This  is  a 
class  of  engraved  stones,  which  may  best  be 
treated  separately  as  being  of  a  different 
form,  conical  or  hemispherical,  to  those  already 
named ;  and  bearing  legends,  when  legends  are 
present,  in  the  Pehlevi  character.  The  following 
meagre  list  consists  •wholly  of  intagli ;  those  in 
the  French  collection  are  thought  by  Chabouillet 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  some  appear  to  be  Jater. 

(1.)  I  he  Sacrifice  of  Abrahon. — The  patriarch 
holds  the  knife  to  slay  his  son  lying  on  an  altar 
(shaped  like  a  Persian  fire-altar);  he  turns  back 
and  sees  the  angel  pointing  out  the  ram  ;  striped 
sardonyx.  Bibl.  Impe'riale  (Chabouillet,  n.  1330). 
Another  gem,  of  which  Mr.  King  sends  an  im- 
pression, represents  an  aged  Jew,  in  the  field 
a  child  :  whether  this  be  the  same  subject  or 
not,  is  uncertain. 

(2.)  The  Visitation  of  the  F/r^in.— St.  Elizabeth 
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and  the  Virgin  standing,  joining  hands  ;  star 
and  crescent  (sun  and  moon)  between  them : 
Pehlevi  legend,  characters  connected;  cornelian  ; 
French  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1332).  Same 
subject  probably,  but  without  legend  ;  long  cross 
between  the  figures;  sard  (King,  Antique  Oems 
and  Ritijjs,  ii.  p.  45,  pi,  iv,  n.  13).  The  latter 
gem  is  supposed  by  Mr.  King,  its  ownei-,  to  be 
"  the  signet  of  some  Nestorian  Christian." 

(3.)  'Tfie  Vinjin  and  Child.— '\\\(i\\rg\n  Mary 
seated,  holding  the  infant  Saviour:  Pehlevi  le- 
gend; garnet;  Bibliothfeque  Imjxj'riale  (Chabou- 
illet, n.  1331).  The  cursive  form  of  the  Pehlevi 
character  indicates  a  late  age,  i.  e.  that  it  is 
probably  of  Nestorian  work  (King,  Handbook, 
p.  103). 

(4.)  The  Fish. — Fish  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Christian  monogram,  which  is  formed  of  the 
letters  IX  (Jesus  Christ).  Annular  seal ;  cor- 
nelian ;  same  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1333). 

(5.)  The  Cross. — An  elegant  cross  patde,  en- 
graved on  a  seal,  accompanied  by  a  Pehlevi 
legend  in  the  latest  character  (E.  Thomas,  Notes 
on  Sass'tnian  minl-ynarks  and  Gems,  with  a  figure  ; 
King,  Gnostics,  p.  144). 

Before  bringing  this  account  of  Christian  gems 
to  a  close,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  some 
of  them  bear  inscriptions  only,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  these  may  better  be  named  here  than 
under  the  article  INSCRIPTIONS. 

(1.)  Greek  Inscriptions. — A  red  jasper  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  an  antique  gold  setting  of 
corded  wire,  is  inscribed,  0EOC  ©EOT  TIOC 
THPEI,  i.e.  0  God,  Son  of  God,  guard  me !  A 
gem,  figured  by  Ficoroni,  has  XPICTOT,  sc. 
Soxj\os  (Bockh,  C.  /.  G.  n.  9091).  On  a  sar- 
donvx,  published  by  Le  Blant,  we  read  — 
XPEICTOC  IHCOTC  MET  EMOT,  i.e.  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  me!  (Id.  n.  9096).  A  broken 
gem  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  reads  more 
at  length  to  the  same  effect  (Id.  9095).  An 
inscription  on  a  gem  published  by  Quaranta,  at 
Naples,  whose  date,  though  uncertain,  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  late,  very  possibly  later  than  the 
period  embraced  by  this  work,  reads,  IHCH* 
CYNnAPACTAOHTI  |  EMOI  KAI  TOIC  EP- 
rOIC  I  MOT  KAI  AOC  MOI  XAPIN,  i.e.  0 
Joseph,  aid  me  and  my  works,  and  grant  me  grace! 
(/"(/.  9099).  A  few  other  unimportant  gems  bear 
inscriptions,  sometimes  in  raised  letters,  which 
mav  ])robablv  be  Christian,  such  as  MAPIA 
ZHCAIC  nOAAOIC  ETECIN,  and  the  like  (see 
Bockh,  nos.  9104-9106). 

(2.)  Latin  Inscriptions.  —  The  acclamation 
VIVAS  IN  DEO  occurs  (varied)  on  several 
engraved  stones,  figured  by  Ficoroni  {Gcinm. 
Ant.  Lit.  tabb.  vii.  xi. ;  Martignv,  Diet.  p.  8); 
we  have  also  MAXSENTI  VIVAS  TVIS  F. 
(for  cum  tuif  feliciter).  (Perret,  vol.  iv,  t.  xvi. 
n.  58  ;  Martigny,  u.  s.y  On  a  cameo  .sard  found 
in  a  Christian  grave  we  read  KOXANE  D 
(dulris),  B  (l>enc),  QVESQVAS  (^uiesca^),  (Buon- 
arotti,  Vctr.  Cimit.  p.  170,  t.  24).  Occasionally 
the  inscription  is  figured  in  metal  roumi  the 
stone,  as  in  a  gold  ring  inscribed  VIVAS  IN  DEO 
ASBOLI,  found  in  the  Soane,  the  stone  of  which 
is  lost;  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth 

<i  This  gem  beara  three  heads,  doubtless  thoee  of 
Maxpnllus  iind  hl§  family:  It  does  not  htrlctly  fall 
» itliin  this  section,  but  U  placed  here  to  accompany  the 
uthiT  Aimilur  acclamations. 


century  (Le  Blant,  laser.  Chr^.  de  la  Gaule, 
tom.  i.  p.  64,  pi.  n.  6).  It  was  not  uncommon 
from  the  sixth  century  onwards  for  signet  rings, 
both  in  stone  and  metal,  to  be  marked  with  the 
owner's  name  in  monogram.  Avitus,  bishop  oi 
Vienne,  had  such  a  signet  in  iron ;  and  a  red 
jasper  of  the  Lower  empire,  in  the  Bosantjuet 
collection,  reads,  ANTONINVS,  in  monogram, 
which  may  not  improbably  be  Christian  (King, 
Handboijh,  p.  107).  One  of  the  earliest  episcopal 
gems  extant  is  probably  one  which  was  found  at 
Villaverde  in  Spain,  set  in  a  bronze  ring,  inscribed 
FEBRVARiVS  |  EPiSCOPVS  (the  stone  is  not 
specified);  it  may  in  all  likelihood  be  referred 
to  the  Visigothic  period  (Hnbner,  Tuscr.  HisjKin. 
Christ,  n.  205).  The  series  may  fitly  close  with 
a  red  cameo  gom,  preserved  in  the  j»ublic  library 
at  Madrid,  reading  in  three  lines,  the  text  of 
Joh.  xix.  36.  OS  NON  COMINVElIS  ES  (sic) 
EO.  (Hiibner,  u.  s.  n.  208). 

The  preceding  enumeration,  though  profess- 
edly incomplete,  is  more  full,  it  is  believed, 
than  any  hitherto  published ;  the  great  rarity 
of  Christian  gems  renders  an  apology  for  a  de- 
tailed catalogue  unnecessary.  A  few  words  in 
conclusion  on  the  materials  and  the  style  of  art 
and  uses  of  these  gems.  The  most  usual  material 
is  the  sard,  of  which  the  cornelian "  is  only  an 
inferior  form,  and  the  allied  stones,  the  onyx, 
sardonyx,  and  chalcedony;  next  to  these  in  point 
of  number  may  be  placed  other  kindred  stones, 
the  jaspers,  whether  red,  green,  or  black.  Some- 
times the  stone  is  heliotrope  (or  bloodstone), 
niccolo,  crystal,  amethyst,  plasma,  emerald,  opal, 
lapis  lazuli,  serpentine,  and,  very  rarely,  sapphire 
Garnet  is  occasionally  found,  a  stone  in  which 
the  Sassanian  gem-engravings  are  often  formed, 
and  among  these  we  have  a  Christian  example. 
The  hematite  is  especially  the  material  on  which 
the  syncretistic  designs,  commonly  called  Gnostic, 
are  engraved  ;  and  one  of  the  few  Christian  gems 
of  that  class  in  this  enumeration  is  of  that 
material. 

In  engravings  which  range  in  all  likelihood 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  century  ""(and  some 
of  those  here  mentioned,  being  of  uncertain 
date,  may  be  later  even  than  that),  we  must 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation  in  the  style  and  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.  When  the  work  is  fine,  the  fact 
has  been  recorded,  if  known  to  the  writer.  Much 
more  commonly  the  work  is  mediocre.      "  The 


'  These  are  not  well  dltftingulsbed  in  the  preceding 
enumeratiuu ;  the  nomenclature  here  adopted  Is  that  of 
the  atitiior  who  names  the  gem  ;  and  this  remark  must  be 
extended  to  the  other  stones  mentioned.  For  much  in- 
formation in  a  small  space  on  the  materials  of  gems 
Prof.  Story  Maskdyne's  Introduction  to  the  MarUxtrough 
Gtmt  (pp.  xxvil.-xxxvi.  1870),  may  In-  consulted  ;  as  well 
as  Mr.  King's  elaborate  work  on  ITtciout  StoncM  and 
Gems,  London,  1865. 

f  It  is  but  rarely  that  anything  save  the  work  of  the 
stone  itself  supplies  dal*'  for  conjecturing  itj*  age.  How- 
ever the  fine  emerald  Ivariiig  a  fish,  dtscribed  above, 
is  enclosed  in  an  hr.\Hgoi)al  gold  wtting,  %vhtch  Mr.  King 
caUs  "  a  pattern  announcing  for  date  the  early  years  of 
the  third  century"  {Avt<qtif  (irm$  and  Uivgt,  Ii.  29). 
De  Rossi  admits  thf  great  difflvulty  of  tlxing  the  «?»•  of 
Christian  gems,  but  thinks  that  a  good  m.iny  of  those 
which  hear  the  fivh  (tyi»e  or  leg»'nd)  and  anchor  are  of 
the  fourth  and  flith  centuries,  none  being  later  (in  Pltra'f 
Spicil.  Solttm.  Ui.  655,  5M). 
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art  exhibited  in  early  Christian  gems  is  almost 
invariably  of  a  low  order,"  observes  Mr.  Fort- 
num  ;  "  they  were  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duction of  a  period  of  decadence.  The  greater 
number  have  been  cut  by  mp;ms  of  the  wheel. 
Hence  arises  an  additional  'difficulty  in  distin- 
pujshiug  the  genuine  from  the  false.  Their 
rude  workmanship  is  easy  to  copy  with  the  same 
instrument  as  that  with  which  they  were  cut; 
antique  stones  are  abundant  at  hand,  and  Roman 
artists  are  apt  and  facile  in  imitation "  (^Arch. 
J  (mm.  1871,  p.  292). 

Bv  much  the  greater  part  of  the  gems  men- 
tioned were  used  for  Hnger-rings,  those  in  intaglio 
being  also  employed  as  seals.  Others,  however, 
especiallv  the  Gnostic,  were  amulets,  and  carried 
about  the  person,  suspended  or  otherwise,  as 
charms.  The  larger  camei,  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  church  plate  or  other  ecclesiastical 
objects.  (Martigny,  Des  anneanx  chez  les  pre- 
miers Chretiens  et  de  Vanneau  episcopal  en  par- 
ticulier,  Macon,  1858;  Fortnum  in  Arch.  Journ. 
1869  and  1871;  Early  Christian  Finger-rings; 
and  King,  Anti'iv^  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
24-37  {Early  Christian  Glyptic  Art),  Lond.  1872, 
as  well  as  his  earlier  books  referred  to  above. ^ 
Much  information  also  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
various  catalogues  of  gems  and  other  books, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above  works 
and  in  this  paper.)  [C.  B.] 

GENERALIS.     [Victor  (14).] 

GENEROSA.    [Scillita.] 

GENEROSUS.    [Scillita.] 

GEXESIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian ;  commemorated  Aug.  25 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  IJsuardi) ;  Aug.  24 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Cal.  Allatii  et  Frontonis). 

(2)  Martyr,  of  Aries  (circa  A.D.  303)  ;  comme- 
morated Aug.  25  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bom.  Vet.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENETHLIA.    [Calendar;  Festival.] 

GENETHLIACI,  says  Augustine,  who  con- 
demns all  such  arts  {De  Doc.  Christ,  ii.  21), 
were  so  called  on  account  of  their  founding  their 
predictions  on  the  planets  which  ruled  a  man's 
birthday  {ytveGKLo)  ;  a  more  common  name  was 
Mathenudici  [AstroixktKRS  ;  Divination].  He 
again  refers,  in  the  Confessions  (iv.  3;  vii.  6), 
to  the  folly  and  impiety  of  supposing  that  a 
man's  vices  were  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  or  Saturn  presided  over 
bis  birth.  The  passage  relating  to  this  matter 
giren  is  the  Decree  of  Gratian  (causa  26,  qu. 
4,  c.  1  )  as  from  Augustine,  is  in  fact  from 
Rabanug  Maurus  De  Mag.  J'raesti;/.,  and  was 
by  him  com[>i!»;d  mainly  from  Augustine  and 
Uidore.  In  another  passage  of  Augustine 
(Conff.  iv.  3,  quotpd  in  De  ret.  can.  26.  qu.  2, 
c.  8)  Gratian  seoms  to  have  read  "  planetarios  " 
for  the  *'  pianoH  "  of  recent  editions.  All  augurs, 
aruapices,  mathematici,  and  other  impostors  of 
that  kind    were   condemned   by  a  law  of  Con- 


t  To  the  lant-namM  author  the  writer  la  deeply  In- 
delnrt  frir  iniy>re«MionM  <if  i»*v«^al  Kemii  and  f'»r  tho  'oan  of 
h\m  bautirul  plaU-B  for  tti«  prent'nt  artWIe:  ihey  ar«! 
irawti,  )lk«!  all  th»r  fitlurn  (whi-n  not  c/.pli-d  from  other 
beoka)  to  twice  the  (ltaiuft<fr  of  the  origiual*. 
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star.tius,  A.D.  357  {Code,  lib.  v. ;  De  Malefcis  et 
Mathematicis,  in  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum^ 
p.  iii.  tit.  iv.  cc.  12-14).  [C] 

GENIUS  OF  THE  EMPEROR.      In  the 

early  centuries  of  the  ciiurch,  one  of  the  tests 
by  which  Christians  were  detected  was,  to  re- 
quire them  to  make  oath  "  by  the  genius  or  the 
fortune  of  the  emperor ; "  an  oath  which  the 
Christians,  however  willing  to  pray  for  kings, 
constantly  refused  as  savouring  of  idolatry. 
Thus  Polycarp  (Euseb.  N.  E.  iv.  15,  §  18)  was 
required  to  swear  by  the  fortune  {tvxv)  of 
Caesar.  And  Saturninus  {Acta  Martt.  Scillit. 
c.  1,  in  Ruinart,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  adjured  Speratus, 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  Scillita,  "  tantum  jura 
per  genium  regis  nostri ;  "  to  which  he  replied 
"  Ego  imperatoris  mundi  genium  nescio." 

Minucius  Felix  {Octavius,  c.  29)  reprobates 
the  deification  of  the  emperor,  and  the  heathen 
practice  of  swearing  by  his  "genius"  or  "dae- 
mon ; "  and  Tertullian  {Apol.  c.  32)  says  that, 
although  Christians  did  not  swear  by  the  genius 
of  the  Caesars,  they  swore  by  a  more  august 
oath,  "per  salutem  eorum."  We  do  not,  says 
Origen  (c.  Celsum,  bk.  8,  p.  421,  Spencer),  swear 
by  the  emperor's  fortune  {tvxv^  0a<Ti\eus),  any 
more  than  by  other  reputed  deities ;  for  (as 
some  at  least  think)  they  who  swear  by  his 
fortune  swear  by  his  daemon,  and  Christians 
would  die  rather  than  take  such  an  oath  (Bing- 
ham's Antiquities,  xvi.  vii.  7).  [C] 

GENII.    [Fresco,  p.  693.] 

GENOFEVA  or  GENOVEFA,  virgin- 
saint,  of  Paris  (f  circa  514  A.D.);  commemorated 
Jan.  3  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  transla- 
tion Oct.  28  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENTILLY,  COUNCIL  OF  {Gentiliacense 
Concilium),  held  A.D.  767,  at  Gentilly,  near 
Paris,  but  authentic  records  of  its  proceedings 
are  wanting.  Annalists  of  the  next  age  say  that 
it  was  assembled  by  Pepin  to  consider  a  twofold 
question  that  had  arisen  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  respecting  the  Trinity  and 
the  images  of  the  saints  {Pcrtz,  i.  144).  Quite 
possibly  the  it;onoclastic  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  754,  may  have  been  discussed  there, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  dispute  between 
the  two  churches  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  commenced  as  yet.  The  letter  of 
pope  Paul  to  Pepin  (Mansi,  xii.  614)  is  much  too 
vague  to  be  relied  on,  and  what  embassies  are 
recorded  to  have  come  from  the  east  in  his  reign 
are  still  less  to  the  purpose  {f  >id.  p.  677  ;  comp. 
Pagi,  ad  Baron.  A.D.  766,  n.  3).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GENUFLECTENTES.     [Penitknts.] 

GENUFLEXION,  PROSTRATION,  ETC. 

The  early  Christians  used  five  ditlt'rcnt  postures 
in  their  worship.  They  stood  upright,  or  with 
the  head  and  back  bent  forward,  they  knelt  on 
both  knees,  and  they  j)rostratcd  themselves  at 
length  {prostrato  omni  corpore  in  terra  ;  said  of 
penitents  at  their  reconciliation,  Sacrain.  Gelas. 
lib.  i.  nn.  xvi.  xxxviii.  in  JAturg.  Rom.  Vet.  Ma- 
rat, torn,  i.  coll.  504,  550). 

Standinjf  iiad  been  the  more  common  posture 
in  j)rayer  among  the  .Jews  (Neh.  ix.  2—4  ;  St. 
Matt.  vi.  5;  St.  Luke  xviii.  11,  13);  but  they 
knelt  (2  Chron.  vi.  13  ;  Dan.  vi.  10;  Ezra  ix.  5) 
txud   prostrated  thcnisclves  ahio  (Num.  xiv.   5; 
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Josh.  V.  14;  1  Kings  xviii.  .'59,  tStc.) ;  an^l  the  first 
converts  t»j  the  gi>.spel  imj)'))-ted  their  former 
customs  into  the  churc^h.  Thus  Stephen  knelt 
IQ  his  lust  prayer  (Acts  vii.  60);  St.  I'eter  knelt 
when  he  hesought  Gwi  tor  the  life  of  Dorcas  (ix. 
40);  St.  Paul,  when  at  Ephesiis  he  prayed  for 
the  ehlers  (xx.  ;^(J);  the  brethren  at  Tyre  and 
their  wives  and  children  knelt  with  him  on 
the  shore,  when  he  left  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  .">).  In  the  language  of  the  same  apostle, 
"bowing  tlie  knee"  to  God  is  synonymous  with 
"praying"  to  him  (Kph.  iii.  14).  The  Christian 
knelt  in  prayer  more  than  the  unconverted 
Jew  ;  am!  tliis  was  natural,  for  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  (jod  })roduced  a  stronger  sense  of  un- 
worthinei^s,  and  thus  led  to  more  maiked  and 
frequent  expre.ssions  of  humility  in  drawing  nigh 
to  him.  "Tlie  bending  of  the  knees  is  as  a  token 
of  penitence  and  sorrow  "  (Cassian.  Coll.  xxi.  c. 
XX.  p.  79')).  This  was  the  recognized  principle, 
and  it  ruled  the  occasions  on  which  the  posture 
was  employed.  "  The  knee,"  says  St.  Ambrose, 
"is  made  Hexible,  by  which,  beyond  other  mem- 
bers, the  oriWnce  of  the  Lord  is  mitigated,  wrath 
appeased,  grace  called  forth  "  (^Hexaemeron^  lib. 
vi.  c.  ix.  n.  74), 

Before  we  proceed  it  should  bo  explained  that 
the  early  church  made  no  distinction  in  language 
between  "kneeling"  and  "prostration."  It  is 
evident  that  men  did  not  kneel  upright,  but 
threw  thom^elves  more  or  less  forward,  so  that 
the  postuie  might  have  either  name.  Some- 
times indeed  they  so  supported  themselves  by 
putting  their  hands  or  arms  on  the  ground,  that 
"  kneeling"  was  a  position  of  rest  compared  with 
standing.  Thus  Cassian  complains  that  some 
western  monks,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
"often  wisiied  that  same  bowing  of  the  limbs 
(which  he  expressly  calls  genu  flcdere)  to  be 
prolonged,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  prayer 
as  of  refreshment"  {Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  7).  The 
same  intorcnce  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  third  class  of  public  penitents  were  indiH'e- 
rently  called  kneelers  or  j)rostrators,  were  said 
cither  -y6vv  KA.Vfji',  <jcnic  flectere,  or  iiroiriiTTfiy,  se 
snbsteni'  re.  Thus  iu  a  canon  made  at  Neocaesarea 
in  Pontus  about  A. D.  314,  we  read,  can.  v.,  "Let 
a  catechumen  ....  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  if  he 
be  a  kncplor  {y6vv  kKIvuv),  become  a  hearer." 
Similarly  the  eighty-second  canon  of  the  so-called 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  held  in  ;198 :  "Let 
penitents  (the  prostrators  were  especially  so 
called)  kneel  even  on  days  of  relaxation."  lint 
the  same  class  were  far  more  frequently  described 
a«  prostrators.  For  example,  in  the  eleventh 
canon  ot"  Nicaea,  a.d.  vS'Jo,  it  is  decreed  that  cer- 
tain ortomlers  "shall  be  prostrators  (^unoirfaovy- 
Toj)  for  seven  years."  (Compare  can.  xii. ;  Cone. 
Aiiri/r.  cnnn.  iv.  v.  &c.  ;  Greg.  Thaum.  viii.  ix.  ; 
Basil.  >i({  Amp'iitorh.  Ivj.  Ivii.  &c.  ;  and  many 
others.)  A  more  direct  piece  of  evidence  comes 
from  the  7th  century.  P.seudo-I)ionysius  (/V 
L'ccles.  liier  irch.  c.  v.  sed.  iii.  §  2,  tom.  i.  p.  3t>4) 
says  that  "  the  approach  to  the  Divine  altar  and 
the  prostnitunt  (of  candidates  for  holy  orders) 
intimates  to  all  who  ai-e  admitted  to  priestly 
functions  that  they  nmst  fntirelv  submit  their 
personal  life  toCuHl,  from  whom  th«Mr  con.secration 
comet<,"  v^«;. ;  whereupon  his  scholiast  Maximus, 
A.n.  64.'>,  explains  "prostration"  to  mean  "  kneel- 
ing **  (p.  .'i7.'>).  So  in  the  West,  as  late  as  the 
9th  oeflturj-,  in  the  same  canon,  "  fixis  in  terrnm 


genibus  "  and  "  humiliter  in  terram  prosterni  " 
{^C'nc.  Turoii.  A.I).  8 Li,  can.  37)  are  employed 
to  describe  the  same  p<>sture.  Other  indications 
of  similar  usage  will  be  observed  in  .some  passages 
below. 

Kneeling  or  prostration  was  probably  the 
general  posture  of  the  early  Chri.-itiaus  in  prayer 
not  regulated  by  public  authority.  Thus  Cle- 
mens Homanus,  in  a  general  exhortation,  "  Let 
us  fall  down  before  the  Lord,  and  beseech  Him 
with  tears,"  &c.  {Kpist.  i.  <  d  Ci>> .  c.  48).  When 
St.  Ignatius  prayed  for  the  churches  before  his 
martyrdom,  it  was  '*cum  genuflexione  omnium 
fratrum  "  (^Mnt jitu/n  S.  Ign.  c.  vi.).  Hermas 
represents  himselt'.  before  his  first  vision,  "  kneel- 
ing down  and  beginning  to  pray  to  God  and  con- 
fess his  sins"  (lib.  i.  vis.  i.  §  1).  Hegesippus, 
A.D.  170,  relates  that  St.  James  the  Just  "  used 
to  enter  the  temple  alone,  and  to  be  found  lying 
on  his  knees  (Kct/xfi/os  *VJ  roll  ySvaai)"  (tuseb. 
Hist.  Ercl.  lib.  ii.  c.  xxiii.).  He  adds  that  his 
knees  from  continual  kneeling  became  callous 
like  tho.<;e  of  a  camel.  When  tusebius  relate.s 
the  story  of  the  Alelitine  legion  in  the  Mar- 
comannic  war,  about  174,  he  says  of  the  Christian 
soldiers,  "They  put  their  knees  on  the  ground, 
as  our  custom  is  in  prayer"  (^Ihut.  lib.  v.  c.  v.). 
Tertullian,  having  referred  to  the  same  event 
some  sixteen  years  after  its  occurrence,  asks, 
"  When  have  not  even  droughts  been  driven 
away  by  our  kneelings  and  fastings?"  {Ad 
Sca/ndain,  c.  iv.).  We  read  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Cyprian,  by  Pontius  his  deacon,  that  on  his  way 
to  death  he  "knelt  on  the  earth,  and  prostrated 
himself  in  prayer  to  God"  {Viti  Op/i.  praerixa). 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantine  the  Great 
used  "  at  stated  times  every  day,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  secret  closets  of  his  palace,  there  to 
converse  alone  with  God,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
to  ask  importunately  for  the  things  whereof  he 
had  need  "  (  Vita  C'listunt.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxii.).  In 
his  last  illness,  "kneeling  on  the  ground,  he  was 
a  suppliant  to  God,"  &<;.  {fbid.  c.  Ixi.).  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  speaking  of  his  sister's  habits  of  devo- 
tion, mentions  "the  bowing  of  her  knees  become 
callous,  and  as  it  were  grown  to  the  ground" 
(^(Jmt.  viii.  §  13.  Compare  St.  Jerome  in  h'pist. 
ad  Marcellain  de  Aselld).  Augustine,  relating  a 
miraculous  answer  to  prayer  in  the  healing  of 
a  sick  person,  says,  "  While  we  were  fixing  our 
knees  and  laying  ourselves  on  the  ground  (terrae 
incumbentibus)  in  the  usual  manner,  he  flung 
himself  forward,  as  if  thrown  heavily  down  by 
some  one  pushing  him,  and  began  to  pray,"  &c. 
{[>€  Civ.  Dn,  lib.  xxii.  c.  viii.  §  2).  Kl.sewherc 
the  same  father,  s|>eaking  of  private  prayer, 
says,  "  Thev  who  pray  do  with  the  members 
of  their  btxly  that  which  befits  suppliants,  when 
they  fix  their  knees,  stretch  forth  their  hands,  or 
even  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground"  (/>e 
Curd  pro  .^fort'lis,  c.  v.).  Only  in  this  last  jxi-ssage, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  kneeling  and  prostration 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

But  the  early  Christians  knelt  or  prostrated 
themselves  as  each  cht^e.  in  the  stated  coromoa 
worship  of  the  church  also.  Thus  Arnobius  : — 
"To  Him  (i.  e.  Christ)  we  all  by  custom  prostrate 
oui*selves  :  Him  with  united  (ctdlatis)  prayers  we 
adore  "( /l</r.  Ocnt.  lib.  i.  c.  27).  Kjtiphanius: 
"The  church  commrtnds  us  to  .send  up  prayers 
to  God  without  ceasing,  with  all  freqtiency,  and 
earnest  supplication.s,  and   kneeling   on  the  ap* 
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nointed  days,  by  night  and  in  the  day,  and  in 
some  places  they  celebrate  si^naxes  even  on  the 
sabbath,"  &c.  {I>e  Fide.  ^  24).  St.  Jerome  says 
that  it  is  according  to  "  ecclesiastical  custom  to 
bend  the  knee  to  Ciirist "  (Cw'/(/n.  in  !sai.  c.  xlv. 
V.  23).  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn,  xviii.  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  24),  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion : — "Again,  after  we  have  shut  out  from  the 
sacred  precincts  those  who  cannot  partake  of  the 
Holy  Table,  there  must  be  another  kind  of  prayer, 
and  we  all  in  like  manner  lie  on  the  floor  {6fj.oiais 
iv'  iSdtpovs  KeiiJ.(6a),  and  all  in  like  manner  rise 
up."  We  undersl;.nd  this  better  on  a  reference 
to  the  liturgy  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. There  we  find  (lib.  viii.  c.  ix.  Coteler. 
torn.  i.  p.  396)  that  the  "  first  prayer  of  the 
faithful"  was  said  by  all  kneeling,  the  deacon 
crying  out,  "  Let  us,  the  faithful,  all  kneel." 
During  the  rest  of  the  liturgy  all  stood. 

At  other  times  of  service  the  rule  was  for  all 
to  kneel  in  prayer,  except  on  Sundays  and  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Few  customs 
are  more  frequently  mentioned  by  early  writers, 
and  none  perhaps  more  frequently  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  earliest 
witness  is  Irenaeus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  on 
Easter  preserved  in  the  "  Questions  and  Answers 
to  the  Orthodox,"  Quae  t.  115,  ascribed  to  Justin 
Mai'tyr.  Irenaeus  traced  it  to  the  apostles.  In 
answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  reason  and 
origin  of  the  custom,  the  latter  writer  says, 
*' Since  it  behoved  us  always  to  remember  both 
our  own  fall  into  sir.s  and  the  grace  of  oui- Christ 
through  which  we  have  arisen  from  the  fall, 
therefore  our  kneeling  on  the  six  days  is  a  sign 
of  our  fall  into  sins,  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  sign  of  the  rising  again,  through 
which,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  have  been 
delivered  from  our  sins  and  from  death,  their 
due,  now  itself  put  to  death."  Ibid.  Other  wit- 
nesses are  Tertullian,  sreaking  both  of  Sunday 
and  the  paschal  .season  (Be  Cor.  Alii.  c.  iii. ; 
similarly,  De  (/rat.  c.  xxiii.) ;  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  301,  can.  xv.  of  Sunday  only.  The 
council  of  Nicaea,  325,  both  of  Sunday  and  the 
days  of  Pentecost,  can.  xx. ;  St.  Hilary,  also  of 
the  "  Week  of  Weeks  "  and  the  Lord's  day  both 
(hrolfjq.  ill  Pmlm.  §  12),  who  refers  it  to  the 
ajKtstles.  His  expression  is,  "  No  one  worships 
with  his  body  prostrated  on  the  ground."  Epi- 
phanius,  also  of  both  {De  Fide,  §  22).  St.  Basil, 
of  both,  as  an  apostolical  tradition  {De  Sjjvitu 
Sancto,  c.  Ixvi.,  al.  xxvii.).  St.  Jerome,  likewise 
of  both  {iJi'tl.  fontr.  Lxu:iferiitnos,  c.  iv.) ;  and 
again,  of  the  fifty  days,  in  Frooem.  in  Fp.  ad 
Fph.,  *'  We  neither  bend  the  knee  nor  bow  our- 
t*lves  to  the  ground."  St.  Augustine,  after 
giving  the  Scriptural  reason,  says,  "On  this 
account  both  are  f;i.sts  relaxed  [during  the 
pa.«chal  quinquagesima]  and  we  pray  standing, 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  resurrection,  whence  also 
the  kame  is  ol»erved  at  the  altar  on  all  Lord's 
dayn."  {Fp.  Iv.  ad  Januar.  c.  xv.  n.  28.  Compare 
c.  XVII.  n.  32.)  From  St.  Maximus  of  Turin, 
A.I).  422,  we  learn  the  same  facts  and  the  reason 
(Ili/m.  iii.  De  J'entec).  Cassian,  A.D.  424,  men- 
tions the  restriction  on  kneeling  at  those  times 
(fuM  it.  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii.  ;  (olLit.  xxi.  c.  xx.).  In 
th«  collection  of  canonn  put  forth  by  Martin,  a 
Pnnnonian  by  birth,  but  bishop  of  iJracara  in 
Spain,  A.l>.  560,  the  same  prohibition  occurs, 
btrrowed  from  a  Greek   or  oriental  source  (can. 


Ivii.)  His  words  are,  "non  prostiiti,  nee  humi- 
liati."  The  90th  canon  of  the  Trullan  council, 
held  at  Constantinople  in  691,  forbids  kneeling 
"  from  the  evening  entrance  of  the  priests  to  the 
altar  on  Saturday  until  the  next  evening  on  the 
Lord's  day."  The  council  does  not  mention  the 
longer  period,  and  its  object  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  settle  the  hours  at  which  the  obser- 
vance should  begin  and  end. 

From  the  fact  that  the  20th  canon  of  Xicaea 
is  not  found  in  the  abridgement  of  canons  by 
Ruffinus  {Hist.  Feci.  lib.  x.  c.  v.),  nor  in  an 
ancient  codex  supposed  to  be  the  authorised  col- 
lection of  the  church  of  Rome,  Quesnel  {Diss. 
xii.,  at  the  end  of  St.  Leo's  Works,  c.  v.)  supposed 
that  the  custom  of  not  kneeling  on  Sunday,  &c. 
was  never  received  at  Rome.  See  Routh,  Opus- 
cula,  torn.  ii.  p.  444,  or  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  torn.  iv. 
p.  75,  ed.  2.  We  find,  however,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  enforced  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Frankish  princes  after  they  had  imposed  the 
Roman  office  on  their  subjects.  Those  times 
were  excepted  from  the  general  order  for  kneel- 
ing at  prayer  made  by  the  third  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  813,  can.  37.  It  was  forbidden  by  a  capitu- 
lary of  Louis  the  Godly,  A.D.  817  {Capit.  Beg. 
Franc,  torn.  ii.  col.  586,  cap.  Ii.)  during  "  the 
Pentecost  week."  Rabanus  Iilaurus,  also,  at 
Mentz,  A.D.  847,  says,  as  if  vouching  for  a  present 
fact,  "On  those  days  the  knees  are  not  bent  in 
prayer."  "  On  the  Lord's  day  we  pray  standing  " 
{De  Instit.  Cler.  lib.  ii.  cc.  41-2).  It  is  very 
improbable,  therefore,  that  the  custom  was  not 
known  and  observed  at  Rome. 

In  all  the  ancient  liturgies  except  the  Roman, 
if,  indeed,  that  be  an  exception  (see  Scudamore's 
Notitia  Fuc/iaristica,  p.  579),  the  bishop  gave  a 
blessing  before  the  communion.  In  all  but  the 
Clementine  this  was  preceded  by  a  monition  from 
the  deacon :  e.g.,  in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil, 
"  Let  us  bow  down  our  heads  unto  the  Lord  ; " 
in  St.  Chrysostom,  "Bow  down  your  heads  unto 
the  Lord""  {Liurg.  PP.,  pp.  32,  QQ,  102);  in 
St.  Mark,  "  Bow  your  heads  to  Jesus  Christ " 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  160);  in  the  Mozavabic, 
"  Humiliate  vos  benedictioni "  {Alitisale,  Leslie, 
pp.  6,  246);  in  a  Roman  Ordo,  earl^,  but  of  un- 
certain date,  "Humiliate  vos  ad  benedictionem  " 
(Ord.  vi.  §  11,  Mus.  Dal.  tom.  ii.  p.  75),  Several 
liturgies  had  a  benediction  after  the  communion 
also,  for  which  the  people  bowed  themselves. 
In  some,  indeed,  the  deacon  here  repeated  his 
direction.  See  St.  James  {Lit.  PP.  p.  39);  the 
Greek  Alexandrine  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Cyril 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  85,  125).  In  Egypt,  for  thK> 
reason,  benedictions  were  usually  called  "  Prayers 
of  Inclination,-'  or  "  Of  Bowing  the  Head  "  (Re- 
naud. u.  s.  pp.  35,  36,  50,  77,  &c.).  The  same 
gesture,  similarly  bidden  by  the  deacon,  was  em- 
ployed in  other  parts  of  the  service.  See  St. 
James,  (/.  s.  p.  9,  and  Renaud.  u.  s.  pp.  77,  79, 
105,  &c.  In  particular,  the  catechumens  bowed 
v/hile  the  prayer  jiroper  to  them  was  said  before 
their  dismissal.  Thus  the  deacon,  in  St.  Basil 
and  in  St.  ChryM»stom  :  "Ye  catechumens,  bow 
down  your  heails  unto  the  Lord"(/>i/.  I'P.,  pp. 
48,  87).  The  Malabar  :  '  Incline  your  heads  for 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  receive  the  blessing" 
{If int.  Fol.  Afnluh.  Raw  I  in,  p.  304). 

Two  sermons  of  Catwarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
A.D.  602,  illustrate  our  subject,  as  regards  th« 
habits  of  the  people,  in  a  graphic  manner: — "I 
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intreat  and  admonish  you,  dearest  brethivn,  that 
as  oft«Mi  as  prayer  is  said  by  the  clergy  at  the 
altar,  <>r  j>rayer  is  hidden  by  the  dearon,  ye  laith- 
fnlly  bow,  ni)t  yoiir  hearts  only,  but  your  bodies 
also;  for  when  I  often,  as  I  ought,  and  heedfuUy 
take  notice,  as  the  deacon  cries,  'Let  us  bond  our 
knees,'  I  see  the  greater  part  standing  like  up- 
right columns,"  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to 
him,  who  I'rom  some  weakness  cannot  bend  his 
knees,  either  to  bow  his  back  or  intline  his  head." 
Again:  *'lu  like  manner  I  admonish  you  of  this, 
dearest  brethren,  that  as  often  as  the  deacon 
shall  proclaim  that  ye  ought  to  bow  yourselves 
for  the  benediction,  ye  faithfully  incline  both 
bodies  and  heads  ;  because  the  benediction, 
though  given  to  you  through  man,  is  yet  not 
given  from  man."  {Scnn.  Cues.  Ixxxv.  §§1,5; 
Sim.  Ixxxiv.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  priest  himself  often  inclined  his  head 
during  the  prayers.  (See  St.  James,  u.  s.  pp.  7, 
13,  17,  &c.,  and  St.  Mark,  u.  s.  pp.  150,  153.) 
Many  observances  of  this  kind  are  lost  to  us 
from  the  want  of  rubrics  in  the  ancient  liturgies, 
or  from  their  incompleteness.  Tliis  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  of  the  West ;  but  there  is  one 
Ordo  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  in  which  the 
priesi,  is  directed  to  say  the  j)rayer  /n  spiritu 
humilit  itis  ''bowed  before  the  altar."  (Martene, 
I)e  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  v.). 
We  might  here  also  cite  the  Mozarabic  and 
Milanese  missals,  if  the  antiquity  of  their  rubrics 
vere  not  generally  uncertain. 

From  pseudo-Dionysius  we  learn  that  while 
bishops  and  j)riests  at  their  ordination  knelt  on 
bolTi  knees,  deacons  knelt  on  one  only  (/>(?  Keel. 
I/icr.  c.  v\  §  ii.  torn.  i.  j).  364).  [W.  E.  S.J 

GEOGRAPHY,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [No- 

TITIA.] 

GEORGIUS.  (1)  Chozebita,  Holy  Father, 
A.D.  820 ;  commemorated  with  Aemilianus,  Jan. 
8  (Cul.  I^yzant.). 

(2)  Of  Malaeum,  Holy  Father,  (saec,  V.  VI.)  ; 
commemorated  A|)ril  4  {fO.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Mitylene  (f  circa  816),  Holy  Fa- 
ther; commemorated  April  7  (/^.). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordova  with  Aurelius, 
Felix,  Nathalia,  and  Liliosa,  A.D.  852  ;  commemo- 
rnted  Aug.  27  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  M(ya\oijL(ipTvp  Ka\  TpoTTain<p6pos,  A.D. 
296;  oommemorate.l  April  23  (Cat.  Byz'int.); 
"Natale,"  April  23  (Mart.  Bedae);  the  dedica- 
tion (iyKalvia)  of  his  church  in  Lydia  is  comme- 
morated on  Nov.  3  (CaL  Byzant.). 

(6)  De  monteAtho;  commemorated  June  27 
(Cul.  Gror.j.). 

(7)  Victoriosus;  commemorated  Sept.  28  (Cal. 
Arvun.).  [W.  F.G.] 

(iKKASIMITS,  Holy  Father,  6  4v 'lopSdfr,, 
in  the  time  of  (Jonstantine  I'ogonatus;  comme- 
morated March  4  (Cal.  Byzant.).         [W.  F.  G.] 

GERP'ON,  martyr  with  318  others  at  Co- 
logne under  Maximian;  ctimmemorated  Oct.  10 
(Mart,  liedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERMANICA  CONCILIA,  councils  cele- 
brated in  (Jermany,  but  at  places  unknown. 

I.  A.D.  743,  probably,  being  the  first  of  five 
t«id  to  have  met  under  St.  Ik>nifuce  by  his 
biographer,  but  great  obscurity  hangs  over  their 
date,   number^   and    canouii,    to   say    the   least. 


GERONA,  COUNCIL  OP 

Mansi  really  settles  nothing  (xii.  355  and  scq.\ 
and  the  Oxford  editors  of  Wilkins  still  less  (iii. 
382,  note).  Again,  in  the  j)reface  to  this 
council  it  is  Carlonian,  mayor  of  the  palace  who 
speaks,  and  its  seven  canons,  besides  running  in 
his  name  form  the  first  of  his  capitularies 
(Mansi,  ih.  366,  and  App.  104).  Certainly, 
the  first  of  them  constituting  Boniface  arch- 
bishop over  the  bishojis  of  his  dominions  cannot 
have  been  decreed  but  by  him.  True,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Boniface  to  pope  Zacliary  requesting 
leave  for  holding  a  synod  of  this  kind,  which 
was  at  once  given  (Mansi,  ib.  312-19),  and  ia 
another,  purporting  to  be  from  Boniface  to  arch- 
bishop Cuthbert  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CoUwHSj 
iii.  376),  three  sets  of  canons  are  quoted  as 
having  been  decreed  by  the  writer,  of  which 
these  form  the  second.  Still,  even  so,  when  and 
where  were  the  other  two  sets  passed  ?  What 
Mansi  jtrints  (xii.  383)  as  "  statutes  of  St.  Boni- 
face "  in  one  place,  were  probably  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  as  he  says  in  another  (ih.  362). 

2.  A.D.  745,  at  Mayence  possibly,  where  Alde- 
bert  and  Clement  were  pronounced  heretics,  and 
Gervilion  of  Mayence  deposed  to  be  succeeded  by 
Boniface  (Mansi,  ib.  371). 

3.  A.D.  747,  at  which  the  first  four  general 
councils  were  ordered  to  be  received.  Possibly 
the  tenth  of  the  letters  of  pope  Zachary  may 
relate  to  this  (Mansi,  ih.  409  and  342). 

4.  A.D.  759,  at  which  Othmar,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  was  unjustly  condemned  (Mansi,  ib. 
660).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GERMANICUS,  martyr  at  Smyrna  under 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Aurelius ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  19  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  L'su- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERMANUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
confessor  (t^'^76  A.D.) ;  commemorated  May  28 
(Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  translation  (de- 
position, Ado)  July  25  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Auxerre  and  confessor;  "  tran- 
sit us"  commemorated  July  31  (Mart.  Hiero^., 
Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  1  (Mart.  Bedae);  trans- 
lation (iiotalis,  Ado)  Oct.  1  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  [DONATIANl'S  (2).] 

(4)  Martvr  in  Spain  with  Servandus ;  com- 
memorated Oct.  23  (.Mart.  Bo^n.  ]  ct.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with 
Caesarius,  Theophilus,  and  Vitalis,  under  Decius; 
commemorated  Nov.  3  (lb.). 

(6)  Of  Constantinople,  A.D.  730;  commemo- 
rated May  12  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERONA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Gcntmi<mxr  con- 
ciliuin),  held  A.D.  517,  at  Gemna  iu  Catalonia, 
and  passed  ten  canons  on  discipline,  to  which 
seven  of  the  ten  bishops  present  at  the  synod  of 
Tarragona  the  year  before  subscribed.  By  the 
first  the  order  laid  down  for  celebrating  mass  and 
saying  the  psalter  and  ministering  iu  general 
throughout  the  province  of  Tarragona  is  to  be 
that  of  the  metropolitan  church.  By  the  la*t 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  to  be  said  on  all  days  after 
matins  and  vesj>ers  by  the  priest.  By  the 
second  and  third  rogation  days  are  to  be  kept 
with  abstinence  twice  a  year:  viz.,  the  three  last 
days  of  Whitsun  week,  an«i  the  first  three  days  in 
November  ;  or,  one  of  them  being  a  Sunday,  th« 
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three  last  days  of  the  week  following  (Mansi, 
viii.  547  and  seq.).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GERONTIUS,  bishop  of  Sevilla  la  Vieja  in 
Spain  (saec.  I.);  commemorated  Aug.  25  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERTRUDIS,  virgin,  martyr  iu  Ireland; 
commemorated  March  17  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERUNDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Gerona, 
Council  of.] 

GERVASIUS,  martyr  at  Milan  with  Prota- 
sius,  his  brother,  under  Nero  ;  commemorated 
June  19  (Mart.  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Cal.  Carthag., 
Cal.  et  Sacrament.  Frontonis,  Mart.  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi) ;  also  with  Nazarius,  and  Celsus,  June  19 
(Mart.  Horn.  Vet.\  and  Oct.  14  (^Cal.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GERVASIUS  AND  PROTASIUS,  SS., 
IN  Art.  The  basilica  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan 
was  dedicated  by  him,  June  19th  387,  to  these 
martyrs,  whose  bones  he  transferred  to  it.  The 
name  of  the  church  has,  however,  been  derived 
by  posterity  from  that  of  its  founder.  The 
author  may  refer  to  the  personal  testimony  of 
Father  Ambrose  St.  John  of  the  Oratory,  as  to 
a  late  discovery  of  bones  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Ambrose,  which  seems  strongly  to  confirm  the 
tradition  of  the  burial  of  actually  martyred 
persons  among  its  foundations.* 

St.  Gervasius  appears  repeatedly  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Ambrosian  basilica,  especially 
in  the  great  mosaic  of  the  apse  (Sommerard, 
Album  des  Arts,  pi.  xix.  9  serie).  St.  Protasius 
is  with  him,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  church. 
This  mosaic  cannot  be  later  than  the  9th  century, 
and  may  probably  be  of  the  same  date  as  that  iu 
the  great  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe  at 
Ravenna,  7th  century.  (SeeCiampini  Vet.Monu- 
m^iita,  tom.  ii.  pi.  xxv.  No.  11,  and  p.  95  in  text.) 
Two  portrait  medallions  of  these  saints  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Vitale  in  the  same 
city.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GETULIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aman- 
tius,  Cerealis,  and  Primitivus,  in  the  time  of 
Adrian  (circa  124  A.D.) ;  "  passio,"  June  10 
(J/arf.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adoais,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GIDEON  or  GEDEON,  the  prophet ;  com- 
memorated with  Joshua,  Sept.  1  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GIFTS.    [Arrhae;  Elements,  p.  600.] 

GILBERTU8,  "in  territorio  Parisiacensi, 
Tico  Christoilo;"  commemorated  with  Agoadus, 
and  innumerable  others  of  both  sexes,  June  24 
(Muri.  Uhuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GILDARDUS,  bishop  of  Rouen  (fpost  508); 
natal  is  "  June  8  (Ma/i.  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 

GILDING.  A  frefjuent  mwle  of  decorating 
the  interiors  of  churches  was  by  gil<ling.  The 
eariifst  reference  we  have  to  it  is  in  the  letter 
of  the  em|>eror  Con.stantine  to  Macarius,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  relating  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  he  was  about  to  have  built, 
consulting   him,  among  other  points,  as  to  the 

•  8«e  notp,  p.  433,  J.  II.  Newman'H  Ilitturicul  Sketchn, 
PWkertiiK.  1H72.  A  li-Uer  «if  Uu-  (ip-eiiU  Ht  JnU-reHt,  which 
•eem*  t»»  I'-ave  little  r<M,in  for  floiii)t  an  to  the  tiitheiiticity 
of  tbe  bodies  of  St.  Atubruse  aitd  the  two  martyiH. 
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character  of  the  ceiling  he  wished  to  have  con- 
structed. The  emperor  evidently  inclined  to  a 
ceiling  divided  into  panels  (KaKu>vapia,  laqueata), 
inasmuch  as  it  could  be  decorated  with  gold 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  c.  32).  This  plan  was 
carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and, 
*'  by  means  of  compartments,  stretched  its  vast 
expanse  over  the  whole  basilica,  covered  through- 
out with  resplendent  gold,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  temple  dazzling  as  with  a  blaze  of  light " 
(lb.  c.  36).  The  beams  of  the  roof  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  originally,  A.D.  386, 
covered  with  gold-leaf. 

"Bracteolas  trabibus  sublevit.  ut  omnis  aurulenta 
Lux  esset  Intus.  ceu  jubar  sub  ortu." 

(Petron.  Fassio  Beat.  Jpost.) 

The  church  built  by  St.  Paulinas  at  Nola  had 
also  a  panelled  ceiling,  "alto  et  lacunato  cul- 
mine "  (Paulin.  Epist.  xxxii.  12),  but  gilding 
is  not  expressly  mentioned.  References  to  these 
ceilings  of  gilded  panelling  are  frequent  in 
Jerome,  who  speaks  of  "  the  laquearia  and  roofs 
gleaming  with  gold,"  "  the  gilded  ceilings,"  and 
the  like,  with  some  expression  of  regret  that  so 
much  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  Christ's 
poor  was  lavished  on  architectural  decoration 
(Hieron.  lib.  ii.  in  Zach.  viii. ;  Epist.  ii.  ad  Nepot. ; 
Epist.  viii.  ad  Bemetriad.).  From  the  last-quoted 
passage  we  learn  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
were  also  gilt,  and  tliat  the  altars  were  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  jewels.  In  the  more  mag- 
nificent churches  erected  in  Justinian's  reign, 
the  altars  were  often  of  silver  plated  with  gold. 
The  altar  given  by  Pulcheria,  A.D.  414,  to  the 
chuixh  at  Constantinople  was  elaborately  con- 
structed of  gold  and  precious  stones  (Soz.  H.  E. 
ix.  1).  This  was  surpassed  by  the  altar  given 
by  Justinian  to  St.  Sophia,  which  was  all  of  gold 
resplendent  with  gems  (Ducange,  Constantinop. 
Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  47).  The  altar  at  St.  Ambrogio, 
at  Milan,  made  A.D.  835,  is  covered  with  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  subjects  in  high  relief 
[Altar,  p.  64].  The  domes  which  crowned  the 
early  churches  in  the  East  we^re  often  gilt  ex- 
ternally. (Bingham,  Ch-ig.  Eccl.  VIII.  viii.  5 ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  182.)    [E.  V.] 

GIRDLE  (^diivi)',  halteus,  cinguhnn,  zona). 
Among  nations  who  wore  long  flowing  robes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  girdle  would  be 
necessary  for  convenience  in  walking,  or  in  active 
work.  This  very  way,  however,  of  using  the 
girdle  would  cause  it  to  be  more  or  less  hidden 
by  the  dress:  and  thus  we  are  a  priori  prepared 
for  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries  we  continually  meet  with  the  girdle 
used  as  a  matter  of  j)ractical  convenience,  it 
is  not  till  the  eighth  century  that  we  find  it 
recognized  as  an  ecclesiastical  veirtment  strictly 
so  called.  The  use  of  it  in  these  earlier  times 
seems  not  uufrequcntiy  to  have  carried  with  it 
the  idea  of  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
prophets,  and  thus  to  have  been  worn  by  those 
who  followed  a  mon.istic  life,  and  those  who 
l)rofe»Ked,  in  reality  or  in  seeming,  to  imitate 
their  austerities.  We  find,  for  exaniplf,  p(i[)e 
Celestinus  I.  (ob.  432  A.D.)  finding  fault  with 
those  who,  by  affecting  this  style  of  dress 
("amicti  pjiilio  et  luinhos  pruecincti"),  seemed 
to  claim  for  themselves  a  8an<;tity  of  life  not 
rightly  theirs  (Kjiust.  4  ad  Ejrsc.  Vinin.  et 
\  Suib.   c.    2  ;  J'utrol.   I.   431).       SulvianuH   (ob, 
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circa  495  A.D.)  refers  to  the  same  i.lea,  in  the 
words  addressed  to  an  unworthy  HKmk,  "  licet 
fidem  cint;ulo  afferas "  {A<1(-.  nvaritian  iv,  6; 
I\itrol.  liii.  232).  See  also  Basil  (Epist.  45  aJ 
mon<i«huni  la/'Sim;  Patrol.  Or.  xxxii.  366).  To 
take  au  iustance  ot'  a  dlHerent  tyj>e,  Fulgentius 
(ob.  533  A.D.)  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
liuspe,  is  said  in  his  biography  (formerly  attri- 
buted to  Ferrandus  Diaconus)  to  have  retained 
the  girdle  with  the  re.vt  of  the  monastic  habit — 
*'pelliceo  ciugulo  tanquam  monachus  utebatur" 
(c.  37;  PutroL  Ixv.  136).  The  Mule  of  St. 
Benedict  forbad  the  laying  aside  of  the  monastic 
girdle  even  at  night ;  for  the  monks  were  to 
sleep  "  vestiti  .  .  .  et  cincti  cingulisaut  fuuibus  " 
(Jiejula  S.  Benedicti,  c.  22  :  see  also  Regula  S. 
Donatio  c.  65). 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  girdle 
was  commonly  worn  as  an  ornament  by  so- 
vereigns and  nobles.  Thus,  in  a  homily  once 
Assigned  to  Chrysostom,  but  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
girdle  is  spoken  of  as  an  ordinary  ornament  of 
kings,  and  with  this  royal  use  of  it  is  compared  the 
girdle  of  our  Lord  (//o«i.  de  Uno  Legislatore,  c.  3  ; 
vol.  vi.  409,  ed.  Montfaucon).  It  will  readily 
be  seen  how  important  a  bearing  the  above  facts 
have  on  the  main  general  question,  to  which  we 
can  only  refer  thus  in  passing,  as  to  whether 
the  dr«ss  of  the  early  Christian  ministry  was 
derived  from  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
In  this  last,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  girdle 
was  a  very  important  element. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  not  till  the  8th 
century  that  v/e  meet  with  the  girdle  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  with  references 
to  it  at  an  earlier  period,  as  to  that  worn  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  which  later  generations  are 
said  by  his  biographer  to  have  regarded  as  a 
jirecious  relic  ( Joannis  Diaconi  Vita  S.  Greg. 
Magni,  iv.  80;  Patrol.  Ixxv.  2J8).  Still,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  use  of  an  article  of  dress  by 
ecclesiastics  is  a  totally  diH'erent  thing  from  their 
use  of  it  because  they  are  ecclesiastics  ;  and  for 
instances  of  this  latter  we  must  pass  on  to 
a  later  i)eriod. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  of  this  kind  is 
one  by  Germanus,  pafriarch  of  Constantinople 
(ob.  740  A.I).),  in  his  description  of  tlie  various 
priestly  vestments  (^Ilistoria  Ecdesiastica  ct 
Mi/.stica  Cmtc'/iiflatM ;  Patrol.  Gr.  xcv'm.  394), 
in  which  he  also  alludes  to  the  napkin  attached 
to  the  girdle  worn  by  deacons  {vh  iyxfipiop  rb 
inl  TTJi  (^uvrjs).  Kabanus  Maurus,  in  his  trea- 
tise dc  Instittitioue  Clericomm  (i.  17  ;  I'atrol. 
evii.  306),  a  work  probably  written  about  th.e 
year  819  A.D.,  lefei-s  to  the  girdle  as  one  of  the 
regular  Christian  vestments,  iind  dwells  on  the 
symbolism  of  it  at  some  length.  A  curious  in- 
junction, for  which  a  curious  reason  is  given,  as 
to  the  wearing  of  the  ginlle,  is  tound  in  one  of 
the  so-called  Arabic  canons  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  edited  by  Abraham  Kcchelousis  (can.  66  ; 
Labbe  ii.  335).  According  to  this,  the  clergy 
are  forbidden  to  wear  a  girdle  during  divine 
service. 

In  earlier  times  the  girdle  was  often  doubt- 
lessly richly  adorned :  the  reference  we  have 
already  given  to  its  regal  use  is  illustrative  of 
this,  and  we  may  further  cite  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
in  j'sal,  48;  vol.    v.    621),   where,    inveighing 


against  various  articles  of  luxury  in  dress,  he 
s))eaks  of  golden  giidles.  Ajiparently,  too,  this 
state  of  things  prevailed  after  the  girdle  became 
a  recognited  ecclesiastical  vestment,  the  exces- 
sive ornamentation  being,  it  would  seem,  viewed 
as  a  secular  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  dress. 
Thus  we  find  Durandus  (ob.  1296  A.D.)  sj)eaking 
of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  the  cinpemr  Louis 
L,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  as  la)Ir.g  a.<ide 
"  Cingula  auro  texta,  exquisitas  vestes,  et  alia 
secularia  ornamenta  "  {Rationile  Div.  Of.  iii.  1). 
A  further  illustration  of  tiiis  is  furnished  by  the 
will  of  Riculfus,  bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  A.D), 
n  which  he  bequeaths,  among  other  precious 
articles,  "  zonas  quinque,  una  cum  auro  et  gem- 
mis  pretiosis,  et  alias  quattuor  cum  auro  "(^Patrol. 
cxxxii.  468). 

Later  liturgical  writers  [e.j;.  HouoriusAugus- 
toduuensis  {Gennii'i  Aiiiirute,  i.  206 ;  Patrol. 
clxxii.  606),  Innocent  iii.  (de  Sacra  Alta'-is  mifs- 
terio,  i.  52  ;  Patrol,  ccxvii  793),  and  Durandus 
{Bat.  Div.  Off.  iii.  4)]  speak  further  of  an  under 
girdle  ( subcinguluin,  subcino'oriuirL,  succincto- 
rium),  and  generally  as  a  vestment  peculiar  to 
bishops.  So  in  the  ancient  mass  given  by 
Menard  (Greg.  Stcr.  col.  249)  from  the  Cd. 
Ratoldi,  the  bishop  puts  on  both  a  cingulum  and 
a  balteiis,  the  former  perhaps  the  unseen  anc 
simple  primitive  girdle,  the  latter  the  elaborate 
ornament  of  later  times.  This  subject,  however, 
falls  beyond  our  limits ;  reference  may  be  made 
to  Bona  de  Rebus  Litm-g.  i.  24.  15. 

A  brief  remark  may  be  made  in  passing  as  to 
the  special  significance  of  the  girdle  in  reference 
to  the  bestowal  or  deprivation  of  otlice.  Thus 
Gregory  the  Great  congratulates  a  friend  "  prae- 
fecturae  vos  suscepisse  cingula"  (Epi>t.  x.  37; 
Patrol.  Ixxvii.  1094).  Atto,  bishop  of  Ver- 
cellae  (ob.  circa  960  A.D.),  writing  to  one  bishop 
Azo,  orders  that  a  man  who  should  contract  a 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  "cii:j'.ili 
sui  patiatur  amissiouem "  {Epist.  5;  P<tr->1. 
cxxxiv.  107).  Similar  references  are  often 
found  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  elsewhere 
(see  e.g.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  viii.  tit.  i.  1.  11  ;  lib. 
X.  tit.  26,  1.  1),  in  a  way  that  often  suggests  the 
belt  of  knighthood  of  later  times. 

For  tui'ther  references  to  the  subject  of  the 
girdle  in  its  ditlerent  aspects,  see  I>ucange's 
GlosMiriuin  s.  vv.  ;  Marriott's  Vesli  iritini  Chris- 
thiHHin.  p.  213,  etc. ;  Hefele,  Pie  litHrgiscftfti 
Geudnder,  j)p.  178  sqq. ;  Bock,  Gvschichte  der 
liturgischen  Geuandc'r  des  MiltelalterSy  ii.  pp.  50 
sqq.  [R.   S.] 

GLADIATORS.  A  passion  for  gladiatorial 
combats  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  pagan  Rome;  and  under  the  empire 
magnificent  amphitheatres  were  built  for  such 
exhibitions,  and  others  of  an  almost  equally 
barbarous  nature,  which  seem  to  have  presented 
a  peculiarly  fascinating  attraction  both  to  men 
and  women  in  tho.se  times. 

Augustine  mentions  a  c.ise  in  which  even  « 
Christian,  having  been  induced  to  be  present  at 
one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  having  kept  his  eyes 
clo.sed  for  a  lime — on  opening  them,  at  u  sudden 
outcry  which  he  heard,  instead  of  being  shocked 
or  disgusted  at  the  sight,  was  hurried  along  with 
the  spirit  of  the  a.ssembletl  people — wa«  over- 
come with  a  wild  and  savage  delight  at  beholding 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  death,  and  carried 
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awav  with  hira  an  inextinguishable  desire  to 
witness  the  same  spectacles  again  (August. 
Conf.  vi.  8). 

Some  pagan  moi'alists  expressed  more  or  less 
strongly  their  disapprobation  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  as  being  inhuman  and  demoralizing 
{Seneca,  Ep.  vii.  and  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  22);  but 
they  were  too  popular  to  be  checked  by  such 
remonstrances ;  and  uothing  effectual  was  done 
to  stop  them  until  they  were  opposed  and  finally 
suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  Christian  neroism. 

The  church  expressed  its  abhorrence  of  these 
barbarous  games  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact 
with  them,  not  only  by  discountenancing  attend- 
ance at  them,  but  by  refusing  to  admit  gladiators 
to  Christian  baptism  (see  Constit.  Apostol.  viii. 
32).  In  this  canon,  charioteers,  racers,  and  many 
others,  are  included  in  the  same  condemnation ; 
probably  because  the  public  exhibitions  in  which 
they  took  a  part  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  idolatry.  And  for  the  same  reason  such 
persons,  if  they  had  already  been  received  into 
the  church,  were  to  be  punished  by  excommuni- 
cation {Concil.  Are'at.  i.  4). 

The  first  imperial  edict  prohibiting  the  exhi- 
bition of  gladiators  was  issued  by  Constantine  in 
A.D.  325,  just  after  the  council  of  Nice  had  been 
convened  {Cod.  Theod.  xv.  12,  1).  Forty  years 
later  Valentinian  forbade  that  any  Christian 
criminals  should  be  condemned  to  fight  as  gladi- 
ators;  and  in  a.d.  367  he  included  in  a  similar 
exemption  those  who  had  been  in  the  imperial 
service  about  the  court  (Palatini)  {Cod.  Theod. 
is.  40,  8  and  11). 

Honorius,  at  the  end  of  this  century,  oi'dered 
that  no  slave,  who  had  been  a  gladiator,  should 
be  taken  into  the  service  of  a  senator  (Cod.  'Theod. 
IV.  12,  3). 

All  these  edicts  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
Christian  principles  and  feelings,  and  they  show 
the  rise  and  growth  of  a  more  civilized  opinion, 
which  these  imperial  utterances  also  helped  to 
promote;  but  they  produced  little  or  no  direct 
effect  in  ])Utting  a  stop  to  such  exhibitions. 

The  decree  of  Constantine  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied only  to  the  province  of  Phoenicia — to  the 
prefect  of  which  it  was  addressed ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  very  soon  became  a  dead  letter ;  for  a 
few  years  later  Libanius  alludes  to  gladiatorial 
shows  a.9  still  regulai-ly  exhibited  in  Syria 
(I-ibanius,  de  vita  sua,  3).  And  although  they 
were  never  seen  in  Constantinople  —  where  a 
passion  t'or  chariot  races  seems  to  have  supplied 
their  place  —  yet  at  Rome  and  in  the  Western 
empire  they  continued  unrestricted,  excejit  by 
tome,  trifling  regulations,  Kven  Theo<losius  the 
Oreat,  though  in  some  things  very  submissive  to 
church  authorities,  compelled  Ins  Sarmatian 
prisoners  to  fight  aK  gladiators ;  for  which  he 
WHH  applauded  by  Syinniachus,  as  liaving  imi- 
tated approved  examples  of  older  times,  and 
haring  made  those  minister  to  the  i)leasure  of 
the  [HM*jile,  who  had  i>reviously  been  their  dread 
(.Syminachus,  Tp.  x.  HI). 

Thus  these  sanguinary  games  held  their  place 
among  the  popular  arriusenietits,  and  atforded 
their  savage  gratification  to  the  multitude  until 
their  Bup|)reHsioD  wa«  at  hi»t  etiected  by  the 
w>urage  and  selfwlevotion  of  an  individual 
Chrintian. 

In  the  year  404,  while  a  show  of  gladiatori 


was  being  exhibited  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the 
victories  of  Stilicho,  an  Asiatic  monk  named 
Telemachus,  who  had  come  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  stop  this  barbarous 
practice,  rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and 
strove  to  separate  the  combatants.  The  spec- 
tatoi's — enraged  at  his  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  favourite  amusement  —  stoned  him  to 
death.  But  a  deep  impression  was  produced. 
Telemachus  was  justly  honoured  as  a  martvr, 
and  the  emperor  Honorius — taking  advantage  of 
the  feeling  which  had  been  evoked — effectually 
put  a  stop  to  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were 
never  exhibited  again  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  26). 

[G.  A.  J.] 

GLASS,  (i.)  Window  gla^s. — The  use  of  gla?* 
in  windows  in  Roman  times  was  much  more 
common  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  ex- 
amples of  such  glass  have  been  met  with  not 
only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  our  own  country  in 
various  places.  It  was  also  used  by  Christians 
in  early  times,  though  perhajis  not  very  com- 
monly, for  the  windows  of  their  churches,  and  then 
it  was  sometimes  coloured.  Thus  Prudentius, 
speaking  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  built  by 
Constantine,  says  :  "  In  the  arched  window  ran 
(panes  of)  wonderfully  variegated  glass  :  it  shone 
like  a  meadow  decked  with  spring  flowers."  * 
Glass,  probably  of  the  church  destroyed  A.D.  420, 
has  been  lately  found  at  Treves  {Archaeol.  xl.  194). 
Venantius  Fortuuatus  {cirra  560)  thus  speaks 
(lib.  ii.  poem.  11)  of  the  windows  of  the  church 
in  Pans  : 

"  Prima  capit  radios  vitreis  ocnlata  fenestris  ; 
Artificisque  manu  clausit  in  arce  diem." 

From  Gaul  artists  in  glass  were  first  introduced 
into  Britain  (a.d.  676)  by  Benedict  Biscop 
for  the  church  windows  at  Weremouth  in  Dur- 
ham, "ad  cancellandas  ecclesiae  porticuumque  et 
coenaculorum  ejus  fenestras"  (Bed.  1  it.  S.  Bene' 
diet.  §  5).  Otht;r  early  examples  may  be  seen 
in  Ducange,  s.  v.  Vitreae,  and  Bent  ham's  Hist, 
and  Antiq.  of  Ely,  p.  21  (ed.  '2).  Pope  Leo  III. 
{circa  795)  adori.ed  the  windows  of  the  apse  of 
the  basilica  of  the  Lateran  with  glass  of  several 
colours,  "  ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  "  (Anastasius 
Vitae  Pontiff,  p.  208,  C.  ed.  Murat.) ;  and  this, 
as  some  think,  "  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  cited  with  confidence"  (Winston, 
Anc.  Glass  Paint.,  p.'2  ;  Fleury,  //.  E.  xlvi.  20). 
Painted  glass  belongs  apparently  to  an  age 
a  little  later  than  the  present  work  embraces. 
"  It  is  a  fact,"  says  M.  Labarte,  "  acknowledged 
by  all  archaeologists,  that  we  do  not  now  know 
any  painted  glass  to  which  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  11th 
century  "'>  {Handbook,  p.  69).  The  invention 
itself,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
earlier.* 

•    "Turn  camuros  hyalo  IiisIkhi  varlfi  cucurrit  arena. 
Sic  pnita  vernis  floribus  n'nldciit." 

I'eritt'ph.  xii.  53,  B4 

Tho  abfjve  Interpn'tation,  which  is  suhKtuntiiill.v  that  of 
Kiiif;ric  |)avi(l  find  Lubartc,  wcinn  imicii  i)r(f'<"ial>l<- to  that 
which  n)ak'H  hi/alo  in<an  inosaicy  (Ijubart"-,  llaiulbook  qf 
Arti  of  Middle  Af)fi,  c.  il.  p.  tifi,  KtiRl   tranB.). 

•>  Two  cxutiiiilcH  only,  U'lonnlnn  ro  tliln  a-ntnry,  are 
flj{urwl  hy  M.  IjihU-yrle  in  his  RrcAt  work,  llintnirt  de  la 
feivtiire  tur  Vertf.. 

e  i'li*^  art  is  dfrhrrUx'd  with  many  dfiailH  by  thp  monk 
Theophilas,  whowj  age  1>>  unfortunutij'y  titicirtulii.  Ixiaslng 
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(ii.)  Glass  vessels. — These  were  used  by  the 
Christians  as  well  as  by  tlie  heathen  for  inter- 
ment with  the  dead,  and  the  so-called  lacryma- 
tories,  which  are  really  unguent  bottles,  have  been 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Home  (Seroux  d'Agin- 
court,  I/id.  de  CArt  jmr  .srs  Alonwn.  t.  viii.  f.  21, 
•'Sculpture"),  and  elsewhere,  as  Todi,  Villeja, 
and  Sardinia  :  the  vessels  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  sometimes  ornamente<l  with  letters  and 
sometimes  with  palm-branches  (De  Rossi,  Bull. 
Arch.  Crist.  18G4,  p.  89).  Perret  figures  a  long 
drinking-glass,  copied  here,  ornamented  with 
palms  (incised),  from  the  catacombs;  at  the 
bottom  is  some  red  substance :  see  below.  The 
Slade  Collection,  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  contains  a  vessel  of  the  same  general 
form,  of  white  glass,  found  at  Cologne,  probably 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  with  incised  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  Moses  striking  the  rock. 


Glass  incised  Cap.    (Perret.) 

The  Sloane  Collection  in  the  same  museum  has 
a  plain  glass  beaker  from  the  catacombs  em- 
bedded in  the  original  plaster:  likewise  a  glass 
ampulla  marked  with  a  cross  and  on  each  side, 
also  from  the  catacombs.  At  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the>e  small  ves.sels  has  been  found  a  dark 
erust,  and  it  has  l)een  made  a  question  whether 
this  is  the  sediment  of  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
buried  there  or  of  some  other  substance.  There 
are  even  some  ves.sels  inscribed  SANGVIS,  or 
SANG,  or  SA  (Aringhi,  Ruin.  ,Suht.  t.  i.  p.  499); 
but  I)e  Kossi,  Garrucci,  and  Martigny  (IHrt. 
p.  59'2  7.  r.)  are  agreed  that  they  are  lorgeries. 
These,  however,  do  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  sub.>.tance  found  in  genuine  gla.ss  vessels  is 
never  in  any  case  blood  ;  ami  according  to  Mar- 
tigny, the  chemical  researches  of  Broglia  in  1845, 

lappoMHi  that  ho  wrote  in  the  9th  century ;  If  this  were 
■o,  the  inveiillon  niiiy  linvp  b<>cn  btforu  |iOO ;  but  it  is 
now  ficncrullv  H<linitt<*<i  tlmt  liis  iige  nniMt  Ite  lai'r:  I^- 
bartf-  tlitnks  tlmt  ii--  prot>ftl>lj  livid  in  ll>o  lith  coiitury. 
His  Divrfirum  itrtium  Schtdula  (iocs  not  t(|M-nk  of  the 
art  of  glus.^  Hit  b<>ing  a  new  iovt-Dlion.  Si'c-  Lubarte  u. «. 
pp.  48-61. 


and  others,  have  shewn  that  at  the  bottom  0/ 
glass  vessels  found  in  Christian  tombs  at  Milau 
blood  is  still  to  be  recognised.  Without  im- 
pugnmg  the  honesty  or  the  correctness  of  these 
researches,  although  as  regards  the  latter  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  some  contirinatory 
evidence  should  be  discovered,  it  is  allowable  to 
suppose  that  the  usual  unguents  (or  perhaps 
wine)  may  have  been  contained  in  other  of  these 
vessels.  The  early  Christians  also  employed 
glass  as  one  of  the  materials  for  chalices.**  See 
Chalice.  Their  most  remarkable  glass  vessels, 
however,  are  those  which  have  figures  in  gold  leaf 
inside  their  flat  ba.ses ;  and  these  have  hitherto 
been  found  almo.st  exclusively  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  and  are  generally  considered  to  have 
been  made  in  Rome  alone.  Of  these  some  (about 
thirty)  are  in  the  British  Museum,  a  smaller 
number  in  Paris,  a  few  others  in  various  Italian 
museums  and  in  jjrivate  continental  and  English 
collections,  more  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
shere  ;  from  which  last  the  South  Kensington 
Loan  Court,  and  the  Leeds  Art  Exhibition  in 
1868,  having  been  largely  enriched,  these  curious 
relics  have  become  tolerably  familiar  to  many  of 
our  countryman.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Kirche- 
rian  Museum  and  in  that  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
above  all,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  that  the 
greatest  number  are  preserved.  From  these 
various  sources,  and  from  the  works  of  Aringhi, 
Buonarotti,  Boldetti,  &c..  Padre  Garrucci  drew 
up  his  great  work  on  tlie  subject,  entitled  Vdn 
ornati  di  figure  in  oro,  fol.  with  42  plates,  com- 
prising figures  of  about  320  specimens,*  many, 
however,  being  quite  fragmentary  and  of  little 
value.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  Rome  in 
1858,  the  second  (much  enlarged)  in  1864.  As 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  contained  in 
this  one  work,  which  has  been  also  used  in  illus- 
tration of  various  articles  in  this  Dictionary, 
a  somewhat  slight  notice  may  suffice  for  this 
place.  The  greater  piirt  of  the^^e  glasses  are 
manifestly  the  bottoms  of  drinking  cups  (the 
inscriptions  on  many  of  them  implying  as  much), 
some  few  have  been  plates.  "Their  i)eculiarity," 
say  Me.ssrs.  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  "  consists 
in  a  design  having  been  executed  in  gold  leaf  on 
the  fiut  bottom  of  the  cup,  in  such  a  manner  a* 
that  the  figures  and  letters  should  be  seen  from 
the  inside.  .  .  .  The  gold  leaf  was  protected  by  a 
l)late  of  gla.ss  which  was  welded  by  fire,  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass  with  the  cup.  These  cups, 
like  the  other  articles  foun<l  in  the  catacombs, 
were  stuck  into  the  still  sot't  cement  of  the 
newly  closed  grave  ;  and  the  double  gla.ss  Ixittom 
imbedded  in  the  plaster  has  resisted  the  action 
of  time,  while  the  thinner  jMU'tion  t>f  the  cup, 
exjtosed  to  accident  and  decay  by  standing  out 
from  the  j)laster,  has  in  almost  every  instance 
perished.  Boldetti  int'orms  us  that  he  found  two 
or  three  cups  entire,  and  his  representation  of 
one  of  them  is  giveti  in  Padre  Garrucci's  work, 
t.   xxxix.   ?•,  7**"  {glioma   HvtUrraiwa,    p.   276). 

<i  The  far-famtnl  .Socro  C<tlno  orOrnoa,  laken  by  the 
Crusaders  at  C.iesarca  in  1 101.  made  of  gl.i.-s  (iiol,  as  for- 
merly s»ippo«Hl,ot  a  single  eni'-ntUi)  has  Iveii  fiible<l  to  b# 
the  (lisli  um<d  at  the  .'saviotirV  I^iuit  Supper;  but  altbotigh 
it  ts  uiuloubtitlly  very  ancient,  iU  history  is  quit"  an- 
known.  Some  account  of  it  is  Riven  in  Munay'a //aiMl' 
bi/ok  of  yottherii  lUiij/,  under  "  Genoa." 

•  About  tw.tiiy  ■  tliir>  are  det«rib*>d  only ;  tbefeiiulQ» 
Dcsa  of  soiuc  uf  I  hem  is  suspected. 
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The  cup,  whose  figure  is  reterie'l  to,  is  a  species 
ofcylix.  with  two  small  hiuiilles(tlieir  bases  being 
recurved)  at  the  sides,  without  a  stem  :  upou  its 
flat  bottom  are  two  three-quarter-length  figures 
in  a  medallion,  inscribed  PETRVS,  PAVLVS, 
the  two  apostles  who,  above  all  persons,  are 
by  far  the  most  frequently  represented  in  the 
glass  of  the  catacombs.  Garrucci  figures  a  frag- 
ment of  another  vessel  with  channelled  ribs, 
which  must  have  been  nearly  of  the  shape  of  our 
tumblers  (t.  xxxviii.  f  9,  b).  He  thinks  that 
others  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  half-egg 
{Pref.  p.  vii.).  Many  of  the  medallions  found  in 
the  catacombs  are  of  very  small  size,  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter;  these  were  long  sup- 
posed to  be  centres  of  the  bottoms  of  small 
drinking-cups,  but  the  discovery  in  1864-  and 
1860  of^  two  flat  gilded  glass  plates  at  Cologne 
(both  broken)  has  revealed  their  real  character. 


GIhm  Cyliz,  with  Teter  au'i  }'>tiil  in  ^oM  leaf.     <Garracci,  from 
BciliJettJ.; 

On  one  of  these  plates,  found  near  the  church  of 
St.  Severinus,' about  10  inches  in  diameter,  made 
of  clear  glass,  were  "inserted,  while  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  a  number  of  small  medallions  of  green 
glass  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  Kome, 
and  which  together  form  a  series  of  scriptural 
•ubjectH.K    These  medallions  being  of  double  glass 


'  "Th"  ftaUrtia  found  near  the  church  of  St.  UrKula 
dlfft-rs  from  the  oth<r  iliHcov^rcd  two  years  txfore,  in 
hdvlnj?  the  huhj'ct'*  depleted  in  Koid  /inrl  coImihh  on  tht 
»urJ(ifA  of  the  gbsu  ini<t<ad  of  Ixmiir  vntuin  nmdallv/rit  of 
dfiuUe  jflfut.  Ttie  drawing  Is  aJM*  of  a  b«au;r  Htyk;  of 
*rt.  It  |j*  now  in  lh<-  Slide  O^H'Ction  "  (Brownlow  and 
Nortbcotp.  u.».  pp.  277  29 » ;  flKured  In  Calahfjw  of  SUule 
ColUctif/n,  p.  &0)  Thp  HUliJectM  r»pr.  N/nt,<d  on  tlil^  glass 
are  Momk  at  the  He*]  S'-a,  .J<.Mah,  iMniel  in  the  lldns'  don. 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  ftirnace,  the  fcicrillc-  of 
lauc,  the  Nativity,  aod  tlie  healing  of  the  man  iiicic  of 
the  pa  lay. 

t  A  figure  of  the  two  fragmenU  of  thl<»  platfl  ia  given 
ky  lieMm.  Brow  lilt  w  and  NorthcoU-,  u.  i.  p  2U0.     '1  h<  y 


have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  accidents, 
which  have  destroyed  the  more  thin  and  fragile 
glass  of  the  j/ateiia.  De  Rossi  has  seen  in  the 
plaster  of  loculi  in  the  catacombs  the  impression 
of  large  plates  of  this  description,  which  have 
probably  perished  in  the  attempt  to  detach  them 
from  the  cement "  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
u.  s.  p.  291). 

The  cups,  whose  bottoms  (or  parts  of  them) 
now  remain,  were  of  various  dimensions  ;  the 
largest  hitherto  found  have  medallions  of  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  others  are  about  half 
that  size :  around  the  painted  part  there  was  a 
margin  of  plain  glass.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely  as  it  would  seem,  the  side  of  the  cup  as 
well  as  the  bottom  was  ornamented  with  figures 
in  gold  leaf.  Garrucci  figures  one  fragment  of 
such  a  side  which  is  preserved  in  the  Kircherian 
Museum  ^  (t.  xxxix.  f.  9).  The  figures  on  the 
gold  leaf  were  rendered  more  distinct  by  edging 
the  outlines  and  other  parts  with  dark  lines ; 
and  other  colours  as  green,  white,  and  red  of 
various  tints  were  sparingly  introduced  :  al.so 
on  the  outside  of  the  glass  bottoms  various 
colours  are  found,  especially  azure,  also  green, 
violet,  indigo,  and  crimson  (Garrucci,  Fref. 
p.  vii.).i 

The  subjects  represented  on  these  glasses  mav 
now  be  considered.  A  few  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  classical  mythology  or  represent  secu- 
lar subjects,  whether  games  or  trades,  and  these 
may  probably  not  have  been  the  works  of  Chris- 
tian artists  at  all.''     It  is  indeed  an  unexplained 

contain  twenty  medallions.  Eight  of  these  have  only 
a  star  in  the  centre.  Three  others  appear  to  have  the 
three  children  in  the  Babylonian  furnace,  one  figure  in, 
each  medallion.  Four  others  have  the  history  of  Jonah 
in  as  many  parts; — in  the  ship;  nnder  the  gourd;  swal- 
lowed by  the  whale ;  and  vomited  out  by  the  same. 
Another  gives  Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpent  round  the  tree 
being  between  them.  The  interpretation  of  the  others  is 
less  certain.  One  has  a  figure  holding  a  rod,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Saviour  ;  probaqjy  another  medallion 
contained  Lazarus.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  I'epys  of 
Cologne.  See  De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  pp.  89-91, 
and  a  beautiful  figure  in  gold  and  colour. 

h  He  observes  :  "  e  I'unico  esempio  di  figura  dipinta  in- 
torno  al  corpo  di  una  taz>;a  e  non  sul  foiuio. . .  .Kuppre- 
senta  poi  I'e-stremo  lembo  di  un  pallio  orlato  di  una 
btriscia  di  porpora,  e  notato  ancora  del  segno  I  in  color  di 
porpora  "  p.  82. 

'  Tlie  figures  in  Garrucci's  work  are  uncoloured,  at  least 
no  coloured  copy  has  been  seen  by  the  writer.  Jn  Messrs. 
Brownlow  and  Northcote 's  work,  so  often  laid  under 
contribution,  are  two  beautiful  plates  (xvii.  and  xviil.) 
shewing  the  pal"  blui.sh  colour  of  the  glass  an<l  the  pen- 
cilling of  the  gold  leaf  with  deep  green.  Martigny  gives 
examples  ot  the  use  of  colour  in  the  following  specimens, 
figured  by  I'erret,  vol.  iv.  Purple  in  bands  on  the  dra- 
pery (pi.  xxxlii.  114)  :  green  in  the  sea-waves  (y.xix.  76): 
flesh-tolour  in  llie  face  of  tlie  Saviour  (xxxiii.  102). 
Silver  is  oecahionally  used  for  v\liit<!  garmenis  and  the 
baiidagert  of  a  c<)ri)se  (Lazarus).  In  otlier  cases  we  have 
gold  01  silver  figures  on  an  azure  ground  {iJiii.  p.  279). 

k  ( jarrucci  and  Wisp-inan  conwider  this  art  t.o  have  l>een 
oxerci>ed  by  the  ChriHtluns  aone;  but  this  is  both  ^rtmd 
Jar.ie  iniprobuhle  and  doen  not  very  well  acconl  with  the 
existence  of  pagan  ty|)es  on  some  spec iniens  "  such  as  no 
Christian  artist  ol  the  early  ug'S  would  ever  havi>  thought 
of  (lepi<  titig,"  being  wholly  incapablo  of  any  Chriatiaii 
ad.-tptation.  .See  Brownlow  and  Northcoii-,  u.s.  p.  278. 
it  inu-.l  \><^  cm\U-hH'i\,  iiowever,  thiitdarrucci  (pref.  p.  xlv.) 
iit  able  U)  refer  to  a  nilver  cuHkut  bearing  ('hriallan  ern- 
bleniM  and  ulno  u  li  ilon  and  a  ni'reld  ;  as  well  a.H  to  SidoniOiH 
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difficulty  liow  such  jjlasses  as  represent  Hercules, 
Minerva  Serapis.  and  the  like  should  have  been 
found  in  Chiistian  catacombs  at  all ;  if  indeed  it 
be  ceriain  that  tliey  were  found  there.'  It  is 
beside  the  present  purjmse  to  say  more  of  these." 
The  greater  part  of  the  desijjns,  however,  are 
connected  with  the  .Jewish  or  Christian  relii^ion  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  seen  in  part,  subjects 
from  the  01  1  ami  New  Testaments  are  .sometimes 
grouped  together  on  the  same  glass.  A  descrip- 
tion of  two  perfect  bottoms  of  cui)s,  tbrming  in 
each  case  a  circular  medallion,  will  show  the 
mode  of  treatment. 

(1)  A  bust  draped  in  the  centre,  enclosed  in  a 
circle  with  legenl  ZKSKS  {^lAvc '.  i.e.  enjoi/  life!). 
Around  without  distinction  into  compartments, 
but  with  leaves  and  pellets  interspersed,  are: 
Jesus  turning  the  water  into  wine;  Tobit  and 
the  fish  ;  Jesus  ordering  the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy  to  carry  his  bed;  .Jesus  present  with  the 
Three  Children  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace 
(Garrucoi,  t.  i.  f.  1). 

(2)  Two  busts  (a  man  and  his  wife?)  draped 
in  the  centre,  enclosed  in  a  circle  as  before,  with 


Groap  of  Scriptural  subjpri.'<  i>n  tnttom  of  a  gliiss  tamoI. 
(iJarrucui.) 

legend  PIK  ZESKS  (Drink!  live!).     Aroun.!,  in 
the  same  style  as  before,  are  the  following  sub- 


Apullinaris  and  Ennodius  for  examples  of  the  same  kind 
of  tbinR:  y<t  wlilioiit  dwelling  on  the  f.ict  ihul  the  mo- 
nument no  less  tliiui  the  aiiihors  very  p<i.s.-,il.ly  b«Moii^8  to 
a  ihtUkI  \vhcn  pjgHnism  had  no  long  r  any  \i»<oron8  life 
(Vlnconti,  tifeie  i(i»ie,  t.  1.  p.  212,  thinks  It  is  ol  tht* 
fourth  or  fflk  rcnlury,  the  hitler.  U)  Judue  fr<)m  the 
monument  ilhelf.  whli  h  now  rej^scs  In  the  l<nti-<h 
Mu«ouin.  wem*  at  l<a>t  as  prohahle  as  tlie  former^,  and 
might  tliorefore,  uh  now,  afTurd  subj-cls  lor  Christian 
ariiats,  yet  the  paganism  on  these  glussiti  ia  more  srrlously 
pronounn-d:  e.g.  t.  xxxv.  l,  "  In  iiumine  Hiieulis  Aeher- 
oniini  (wrongly  written  Aceronlino)  .  ,  .  felices  bibatis," 
See  also  t.  xx.w.  h. 

•  Moasf^.  Ur.iwnUfvv  and  Nortlicot«  observe  of  tke 
Vatican  ('ollection  of  Ohrlatlan  Anti<juiti«8.  that  but  very 
rarely  has  any  aceonnt  of  the  hx'ality  in  which  they  have 
been  discovered  Ix-en  pr<Kerve<l.  It  i8  to  be  8n>|v'cted 
that  some  glasses  with  pagan  subjects  are  from  unknown 
localiti'S  and  have  Ix-i  ii  as>um<Hl  U.)  come  from  Cliristian 
caLacomlis  where  Bo  many  works  of  this  fabiichave  been 
dlaCOVereti. 

■  They  are  figured  In  Garnicci,  t.  xxxiii.-xxxvi ,  and 
are  brictly  noticed  in  Hrownlow  and  Nurtba>te,  u.i. 
P.SY9. 


jects  :  Christ  foretelling  redemption  to  Adam 
and  Eve ;  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ;  Moses  striki'ig 
the  rock  ;  Jesus  telling  the  sick  man  to  carry  his 
bed  ;  Jesus  raising  Lazarus  (id.  t.  i.  f.  3). 

More  usually,  however,  a  single  subject  occu- 
pies the  bottom  of  the  gla.ss.  Thtis  we  have  on 
one  (t.  vi.  f.  1)  CJirist  as  the  Good  Shepherd  bt  ar- 


The  Good  Shepuurd.    (Garruod.) 

ing  a  lamb  on  his  shoulders,  with  a  sheep  and  tre« 
on  each  side,  all  enclosed  in  a  circle  ;  and  the 
Greek  legend  enclosed  in  another  circle  outside, 
POY*E  niE  ZHCAIC  META  TcuN  CwN 
riANTwN  BOIY  (tor  BIOT?),  i.e.  Drink,  liufus, 
mail  !/('^  enjoii  life  with  all  yours!  kmg  life  to 
you!  On  another  glass  (t.  vi.  f.  9)  occurs  the 
same  subject  treated  a  little  dirterently,  with 
the  nearly  equivalent  Latin  legend:  DlGNlTAS 
AMicoRVM  VIVAS  CVM  TVis  FKLiciTER,  i.e.  Here's 
to  our  worthy  friends !  may  you  liv^  hapfnly  uith 
all  yours!  Dijnitas  ainicoruin,  a  frequently  re- 
curring acclamation  on  these  glasses,  is  thought 
to  be  equivalent   to   di^iii  a/nici^   the    form   in 


ChrUI  ramlng  Water  Into  Wlna.    (Oarrwsci.) 


which  a  Roman  host  drank  his  friends'  health. 
On  another  (t.  vi.  f.  7),  bearing  the  same  subject 
enclosed  in  a  square,  we  have  the  legend  :  liiHAi 
(doubtless  for  vims)  IN  PACK  Dki  concordi,  a 
double  border  of  dentels  being  enclosed  in  another 
outside  square.  On  another,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented at  full  length  in  the  midst  of  seven  vratw 
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pots  (for  the  six  of  the  Gospel  are  invari;ibly 
changed  into  seven,  probably  from  a  symbolical 
feeling,  and  with  a  secret  reference  to  the 
eucharist),  surrounded  by  the  legend  DiGNlTAS 
AMICORUM  vivaS  im  (sic)  PACE  Dki  Zeses  : 
where  vivas  may  either  be  taken  for  bibas,  or 
^ which  seems  better)  zeses  may  be  regarded  as 
a  su])erfluous  repetition  of  rivas  (t.  vii,  f.  2). 

It  will  now  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to 
indicate  brieHy  the  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment including  the  Apocrypha  and  from  the 
New,  which  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  or 
probability  upon  these  glasses,  excluding  those 
on  the  Cologne  fragments.  They  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  first  eight  plates  of  Garrucci's 
work,  but  are  here  set  down  nearly  in  their 
Biblical  order.  Adam  and  Eve ;  Noah  in  the 
Ark  ;  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  Joseph  in  the  pit  (?) ; 
Moses  striking  the  rock  ;  Moses  lifting  up  the 
brazen  serpent  (?) ;  the  candlestick  and  other 
instruments  of  Mosaic  worship  ;  the  Spies  bear- 
ing the  grapes  of  Canaan  ;  Joshua  commanding 
the  Sun  to  stand  still  (?)  ;  Jonah's  history  (in 
several  parts) ;  the  Three  Children  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace ;  Daniel  and  the  lions ; 
Daniel  destroying  the  Dragon ;  Susannah  and 
the  Elders  (?)  ;  Tobit  and  the  Fish. 

The  Wise  Men  offering  gifts  (?)  ;  Christ  turn- 
ing water  into  wine  ;  Christ  healing  the  sick  of 
the  palsy  ;  Christ  multiplying  the  seven  loaves  ; 
Christ  raising  Lazarus ;  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

The  chrisma  or  monogram  of  Christ  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Saints,  sometimes  interposed  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  sometimes  between  a  and  co 
(taw.  i.  vii.  xi.  xiv.  xvii.  xx.  xxv,  xxA'i.  xxix. 
xxxix.). 

The  only  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
(t.  xl.  1)  is  considered  to  be  false. 

"The  Blessed  Virgin  is  re))resented  sometimes 
alone,  with  her  name  (MARIA)  over  her  head, 
praying  betv/een  two  olive-trees,  sometimes  with 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  on  either  side  of  her  ; 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  virgin  martyr 
St.  Agnes"  (Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u,  s. 
p.  280).  The  apostles  most  frequently  repre- 
sented (on  more  than  seventy  glasses)  are  St. 
Peter  and  St.  F'aul.  their  names  being  added  ; 
sometimes  singly,  more  often  conjointly.  "  The 
two  apostles  are  represented  side  by  side,  some- 
times standing,  sometimes  seated.  In  some  in- 
stances Christ  is  represented  in  the  air  .... 
holding  over  the  head  of  each  a  crown  of  vic- 
tory ;  or  in  other  instances  a  single  crown  is 
suspended  between  the  two,  as  if  to  show  that 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  This 
crown  becomes  sometimes  a  circle  surrounding 
the  labarum  or  chrisma,  which  is  often  sup- 
ported on  a  pillar,  thus  symbolising  '  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  '  "  (Brownlow  and 
Northcote,  u.  «.  p.  28o).»     We  have  also  single 

■  Thntiti  WmH  writers  try  to  persuade  Ih^mwlvpu 
thai  thpsti  gliLHi«ott  gUe  us  real  fortralis  of  the  apoHiW, 
"fxcfptlrig  A  few  which  ar»»  of  very  inferior  fxe' utioti." 
Th»!y  nly  principally  on  ih'ir  Tff^fnM.nici:  to  a  br  u/.f 
mHal  said  to  have  hf-en  found  In  th<-  win«^'Ty  of  I>(»nii- 
tllia,  now  in  th*-  Vaikan,  of  wlilcii  they  give  a  U-aulful 
AfTirt-  (pi.  xvll  ),  and  which  th'-y  H.iy  "  haa  t-vcry  iipfXMr- 
anc- i<f  having  b<fn 'xrwuiM  in  tim  lini**  of  tiit^  Huvian 
••mi*- rom,  wh«-n  <ir<»<ian  ait  null  fJonrUhfjil  In  l{oni<-." 
IM  Koaal,  who  also  Ogur<«  this  medal  {Bull.  Arch.  Crul. 


examples  of  the  names  of  John,  Thomas,  Philip, 
and  Jude,  most  ]>robably  the  apostles;  and  two 
or  three  other  names  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  also  found  :  Lucas.  Silvanus,  Timo- 
theus,  Stephen  (written  Istephanus);  these  are 
probably  the  same  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  (For  the  glasses 
on  which  these  names  occur,  see  Garrucci's  Index, 
p.  109.) 

There  are,  besides  the  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  a  good  many  others  which  are  of  note 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  St.  Agnes  occurs  more 
than  a  dozen  times,  St.  Laurence  seven  times, 
and  St.  Hippolytus  four  times  ;  the  following 
among  others  occur  less  frequently,  St.  Cal- 
listus,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Marcellinus,  the  last 
of  whom  was  martyred  under  Diocletian,  A.D.  304 
(see  Garrucci's  Luiex,  as  above).  Besides  these, 
many  other  proper  names,  probably  of  the  pos- 
sessors, occur  either  along  with  their  miniatures 
or  without  them  (see  Garrucci's  Index.,  as  before). 
There  is  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  real 
portrait  in  any  of  these  representations,  which 
ax'e  mostly,  perhaps  all,  executed  in  the  debased 
style  of  the  4th  century ;  and  as  the  saints  have 
no  emblems  attached  their  figures  have  but  little 
interest.  We  have  also  on  these  glasses  scenes 
of  domestic  Christian  life — married  life,  and 
family  life.  The  occurrence  of  the  chrisma 
makes  their  Christian  character  certain  :  where 
this  or  the  name  of  Christ  or  God  does  not  occur, 
it  is  rash  to  say  anything  definite  (Garrucci, 
taw.  xxvi.-xxxix.). 

A  few  more  words  may  suffice  for  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  acclamations,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens have  been  given,  are  mostly  of  a  convivial 
character,  and  either  in  Greek  (rarely),  or  in 
Latin  (most  usually),  or  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  (not  unfrequently) :  "  none  of  them  at  all 
favour  the  supposition  that  they  were  used  as 
chalices.  Other  acclamations,  as  Vivatis  in  Deo; 
and  Martvra  Epecietk  vivatis,  express  good 
wishes  to  the  married  couple  {id.  t.  xxvi.  11,  12). 
On  a  very  few  of  the  glasses  Ve  have,  as  it  ap- 
pears, invocations  of  saints  or  legends  which 
acknowledge  their  i)atronage.  Thus  a  broken 
fragment  has  PETRVS  PROTEG. ;  whether  any 
letters  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  the 
word  may  either  be  protegit  or  jirotegat  or  even 
protege  {id.  t.  x.  f  1).  Another  fine  but  meagre 
fragment  exhibits  the  Saviour  (apparently)  with 
the  chrisma  and  the  a  and  cu,  beaiiug  a  Latin 
cross  with  legend,  ..  ..  ane  (Xa/r/a/tc,  or  some 
other  proper  name)  vivas  in  Cr[isto  ijt]  Lav- 
RKNTio((d'.  t.  XX.  f.  1).  Another  (".  s.  t\  2),  which 
is  also  bioken,  but  slightly,  has  Vno  (or  perhaps 
Victor)  [viv]as  IN  nomine  Lavrijti  (for  Jmil- 
renti).  The  inscription  PETRVS,  written  in  two 
instances  against  Moses  striking  the  rock  {id.  t.  x. 


Nov,  l«6i),  thinks  It  la  of  the  second  or  tliird  century. 
NotwitiKtanding  theae  high  but  Homowliat  dlHcordaut 
auth«iritl<'H,  the  wnter  venturos  to  cxprcHH  bia  oun  strong 
Buspicion  thul  the  htyle  of  tht;  medal  be.  pfika  the  age  of 
tin*  Ri  nil»Hance  ■  It  Is  most  probably  of  the  15ili  century 
or  thercal>«ut.-*. 

o  v\e  give  here  two  or  thne  of  tills  mixed  charactei . 

CVM  TVIH  FKMCITKB  ZKSK8  (Oarr.  f.  Xil.  1);  DKiNITAS 
AMICOKVM    )TK     ZHBKH     CVM    TVrS    OMMIIVS     lllltl'.    KT    PIU)- 

itNA  (»  xil.  2).  (B<jlh  thfi  above  glaHWrt  havf  llgiireH  of 
IVt<!r  and  i'aul,  with  their  nanien  adile<l.)  On  the  wimn 
piaU'  are  other  exampleN  of  billnKiU'l  redundancy:  uuch 

aa-VlVA8    I-IK   /KSM,    VIVAH  CVM    TVIS  ZkSKM. 
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f.  9;  BrownKiw  an<l  Northcote,  '(.  s.  pi.  xvii.  2. 
and  p.  '-^87),  is  also  of  some  theolo£jic;il  import- 
ance as  iu'licating  that  Peter  was  then  lo(»ked 
upon  as  tlie  Moses  of  the  new  Israel  of  God,  as 
Prudentius  speaks.  The  honour,  however,  ap- 
pears to  he  divided  between  Peter  and  Paul  on 
another  tjlass.  unfortunately  mutilateil.  Christ 
stands  on  a  hill  between  Peter  and  Paul.  Above 
is  the  common  letjend  PIK  Z[KSK.S]  :  below  are 
the  words  IKRVSALK  .  lOKDANKS  .  BKCLE 
(for  In'tkl<  hem.  C  -  0  ?).  Peter  is  here  the  apostle 
of  the  .lews,  Paul  of  the  CJentiles,  who  first  wor- 
shipped the  Saviour  at  Bethltdiem.  Below  are 
sheep  adorincr  the  Lamb  on  a  hill  between  them, 
symbolisiui.':  both  churches  (Carrucci,  t.  x.  f.  8.) 
The  orthography  of  the  legends  is  sometimes 
barbarous.?  Thus  Jesus  is  written  ZESVX 
(viii.  5);  Zi;svs  (vii.  17),  &c.  CiiRisrvs  is 
spelt  Cristvs  (viii.  5,  xii.  1,  &c.) ;  Timotiievs 
becomes  Timotkvs  (xvii.  2);  Hipi'OLYTVS,  Kpo- 
LiTvs  (xix.  7),  or  Ippoltvs  (xxv.  5);  Cyprianvs, 
Cripranvs  (xx.  6);  Svcixvs,  Tzvcinvs  (xxviii. 
6);  Si:vKRi:,  Skukre  (xxix.  5);  Philippvs, 
FiLPVS  (xxv.  6).  We  have  also  Bihas  for  Vivas 
(vi.  7);  VilJATiS  for  ViVATis(xxix.4);  Im  pace 
for    Lv    Pace    (vii.  2,  xv.  3);    PIE    for    niE 


T>ie  Adoratluu  of  the  Saviour.    (0*rmcd.) 

(i.  3.  &c.)  ;  PiKZ  for  n/7;y  (xxvi.  10).  There  are 
a  few  other  instances  of  similar  orthographic 
changes,  to  say  nothing  of  such  blumlers  as 
Dion  ri  as  for  Diomtas,  and  Critsvs  for  Cristvs 
(CfoistHs)  (Garr.  p.  b:\). 

The  dates  of  these  works  are  defined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  their  subjects.  On  one  of  them  (xxxiii.  5) 
a  heap  of  money  is  depicted,  among  which  we  re- 
cognise the  coinsof  Caracal  la  and  one  of  the  Faus- 
tinas. On  another,  as  has  been  said,  occurs  the 
same  of  Marcellinus,  probably  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  martyred  A.D.  304. i  The  martyrdtmi  of 
St.  Agnes,  who  is  so  often  represented,  probably 
took  place  about  the  same  time.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  dress,  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and 
of  the  general  art  and  orthographv  induces  Gar- 
rucci  (/''•<•/.  p.  ix.)  to  consider  them  all  anterior 
to  Theotlosius  (A.D.  380).     De   Kossi  attempts  a 

p  GarruccI  lays  Btrew  on  tlils  orthography  for  fl-xing 
the  (luU- :  "qiusUi  nmnltTii  di  scrittuni  loA  costiiute  rln- 
vin  ul  wcolo  quarto"  (pnf.  p.  Ix.).  He  app- ars  tu  con- 
sider tluit  thpfli-  K'>i'^''es  ull  N-l<  ng  U>  tluit  c-eniury. 

'*  llie  iiuirtyriloms  ot  Vinonliim  and  of  (teneti|u^ 
whoso  tmnn's  bimilarly  m-cur,  also  to^  k  nl.ice  under  IMo- 
deliaii  (Vjarrucct«prcf.  p|>.  viii.  ix.). 


more  jirecise  limitation,  and  thinks  that  the? 
range  from  the  midille  of  the  3rd  to  the  t*- 
ginning  of  the  4th  century  (Brownl.)w  and 
Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  279).  We  shall  probably  be  not 
far  wrong  in  r.aying  that  few  or  none  of  them  are 
much  earlier  or  later  than  the  4th  century.'  The 
art  of  the  coins  of  that  century,  as  well  as  of  the 
MS.  illuminations  which  are  assigned  to  about 
the  same  age.  strongly  remind  us  of  these  glasses, 
more  esf)ecially  of  those  on  which  the  chrisma 
ii  depicted.*  The  execution  of  some  glasses  is 
indeed  better  than  that  of  others,  and  occasion- 
ally reaches  considerable  excellence  ;  but  to  speak 
generally,  they  belong  to  a  period  in  which  taste 
and  vigour  and  correctness  of  drawing  have  sen- 
sibly declined.  They  possess,  however,  apart  from 
their  main  subjects,  much  interest  as  showing  the 
styles  of  borders  an  I  other  ornamentations  then 
prevalent,  besides  giving  costume  and  a  variety 
of  domestic  objects.' 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  these  glasses  a  con- 
sideration of  the  types,  coupled  with  the  inscrip- 
tions, will  lead  us  to  secure  conclusions.  Kven 
if  it  were  well  established  "  that  in  Tertullian's 


'  Mr.  Marriott  {Testim.  of  Vie  Catacombs,  p.  16),  after 
observing  that  "  thcso  glasses,  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  a  period  of  very  degraded  art."  con>i<li  rs  that  "there 
are  very  strong  reasons  of  a  technical  kind,  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  nimbui*,  for  a«*igning  many  of  ihini  to  the 
5lh,  if  not  to  the  6ih  century."  Hut  if  the>e  classes  were 
found  in  the  c<itac(iml)s,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  place  any 
of  them  later  than  the  first  quarjor  of  the  5th  century: 
after  the  year  410  no  inscriptions  occur  in  the  caiaronitw, 
and  they  have  become  rarer  and  rarer  from  the  b  ginning 
of  the  last  (juarter  of  the  -Ith  c  ntiiry.  See  Insc.iitions. 
It  Is  tiiie  that  •'  Popes  Syinniaclms  Vlgilius  and  J  •hn  111. 
did  their  best  to  r«  pair  the  damage  which  had  been  done 
in  the  catacombs  by  the  Lombards  and  others"  in  re- 
storing the  inscrijitions  of  Pope  Damasus,  but  th<'y  would 
scarci  ly  have  replaced  the  glass  ves.sel8  which  had  l>een 
stuck  Into  the  cement  which  closed  the  graves.  See 
Browiilow  and  Northcote,  u.s.  p.  170. 

•  fhe  chri.sma  with  the  a  and  (•>  (xxxix.  1)  is  identical 
In  treatment  wiih  the  same  tyf)e8  ujvn  the  coins  of  Oin- 
stantius  IL,  Magnentius.  and  Decenlius.  And  thi-  mono- 
gram, whenever  it  occtus,  with  scarcely  an  e.\c  ption  (see, 
however,  xvii.  7,  where  the  general  style  and  art  differ 
also),  is  of  the  same  form  C^  \  that  is  usual  on  the  coins 
of  the  fourth  century:  another  form  (U)  is  said  to 
occur  on  a  coin  of  l.iclniiis  Jun.  (Harrucci,  Xumism.  Can- 
.<!Unilin.  p.  102;  appendix  to  his  Vetri  Oriutti) 

»  Marligny  obseivcs  that  tho.sc  of  tlie  best  work  (In- 
st^mcing  the  Good  Sht  plierd.  Garr.  vii.  1,  reproduced  here, 
whiih  is  perhapj  the  Ik'sI  executed  of  all  and  Ih-  oldest) 
have  Greek  legends,  being  probably  the  work  of  Greek 
artists  (IHct.  p.  279). 

"  Is  it  alt»>gethcr  certain  that  calices  are  ch  dices  for 
the  communion?  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  tho.«e  "qui 
calices  ad  sepuKra  ni.artyrum  deferunt  atqut  Ulic  in 
vesfieram  bihutit  "  (/V  nhtest.  el  racr.  fx^Lmt.)  U  not,  it 
may  thi  n  well  be  that  Tertullian  Is  alluding  to  some 
•uch  glasses  as  these:  but  scarcely  any  whith  remain  to 
ns  can  lx>  so  early  as  a.i>.  2ii0.  Chrysostom  {liomil.  in 
S.  M'let.)  says  that  the  iK>rtrait  of  Meletius  was  de- 
plct«>d  fi*  f«ciruiu(i(ri  «ai  4>iaAatf ;  sv.^h  vossels  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens ;  if  so,  the  art  will  p.'•v^*lbly  he  Asiatic  as  well  «■ 
Kuropean.  We  have  indeed  a  bottom  of  a  small  glaM  ■ 
M-s-sel  which  simply  reads  Mkliti  (for  MtUti  probably) 
I>\ixi8  ANiv*  (.\xxvill.  4):  yet  this  can  hardly  be  tbe 
same  person;  It  may  bo  a  pre->enl  fn^m  a  pan-nt  to  a 
child,  or  the  like.  The  remark  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
appears  U)  be  well  found<><l,  that  "  not  a  sinRle  author, 
o^rtainly  not  a  single   profane  author,    nicuiluuii    tbt 
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time  the  Good  Shepherd  was  depicted  on  chalices, 
nossibly'//<is.s  clialices  ("  procedant  ipsae  picturae 
caliouni  vestrorum,  si  vel  in  illis  perlu-ebit  inter- 
pretatio,"  Be  pudicit.  c.  7  ;  see  also  c.  10),  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  glasses  bearing  that 
type  or  any  other  type,  which  would  bear  out 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  chalices  for  the 
communion."  They  were  at  once  sacred  and  con- 
vivial, and  must  therefore  have  been  used  in 
meetings  which  were  both  one  and  the  other. 
Such  were  the  agapae.  such  were  the  commemo- 
rations of  martyrs,  such  were  Christian  mar- 
riages. On  all  such  occasions,  and  perhaps  others, 
these  glasses  were  used  ;  more  especially,  it  may 
be,  in  the  commemorations  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (so  often  represented  thereon),  which  were 
*'  observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  Rome  during 
the  fourth  century,  very  much  as  Christmas  now 
is  among  ourselves  "  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
M.  s.  p.  283).  In  a  well-known  passage  of  St. 
Augustine  (Confess,  vi.  2),  he  mentions  that  his 
mother  Monica  never  took  more  than  one  cup 
(pocilluin)  to  the  commemoration  of  the  various 
raartyi's — implying  that  some  took  more  ;  per- 
haps bearing  effigies  of  the  particular  martyrs  to 
be  commemorated. 

With  regard  to  the  plates,  large  fragments  of 
which  have  been  found  at  Cologne  and  smaller 
ones  at  Rome,  as  well  as  impressions  in  mortar 
of  entire  plates  at  the  latter  place,  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  them  would 
be  that  they  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  fes- 
tivities as  those  in  which  the  glass  cups  were 
employed.  Monica,  at  Milan,  as  her  son  informs 
us,  "  brought  to  the  commemorations  of  the 
Saints,  as  was  the  custom  in  Africa,  pulse  and 
bread  and  wine  "  (Gmfess.  vi.  2).  We  may  then 
reasonably  suppose  that  these  plates  were  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  bread  or  other  solid  food 
used  in  the  same  commemorations  as  those  in 
which  wine  was  drunk.  A  different  view,  how- 
ever, as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  is  taken  of 
them  by  those  who  (like  Messrs.  Brownlow  and 
Northcote)  think  that  "  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  our  glasses  may  be  fragments  of  chalices  " 
(u.  s.  p.  293).  Anastasius  in  the  Vitje  Pontif. 
s.  V.  Zepliyrinus,  says  "that  he  made  it  a  consti- 
tution of  the  church,  that  ministers  should  carry 
glass  pa'ens  (patenie  vitrea)  into  the  church  in 
front  of  the  priests,  while  the  bishop  celebrated 
mass  with  the  j/riests  standing  before  him,  and 
♦hat  in  this  manner  .  .  .  the  j)rie.st  should  re- 
f:eive  the  bread  to  administer  it  to  the  people." 
Messrs.  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  say  (u,  s.  p.  293)  :  "  The  fragments 
of  the  two  large  palenae  discovered  at  Cologne, 
c^>rri-spond  exactly  to  the  kind  of  glass  here  men- 
tioned. The  scriptural  subjects  and  the  absence 
of  any  allusions  to  secular  feasting"  there  are  no 
1  litter ipt  ions  at  all  on  these  glasses  **  accord  well 
with  so  sacred  a  purpose,  and  we  may  therefore 
fiirly  presume  that  those  otlier  smaller  glasses" 
t'jund  in  Rome,  "of  which  we  have  also  spoken, 
may   alno   be   remains   of  the   pateoae   used  to 

««xUt«nefl  of  ihiH  art"  (f-rrturt,  p.  7).  'FTie  nioijt  thai 
tin  hf.  wild  U  that  Tcrtulllan  and  Chiyw>fllom  may  poi- 
iJbly  alliid*-  to  it.  Ihw  pftMHaic  quot»<l  \>y  (iamic  i  from 
Ml*  monk  Ttifjophihw  ( ttin.  Art.  Sclnd.  v.  i:j),  who  pri>- 
babty  livwl  about  the  I2h  CJ'iitiiry,  i^Wsn  t<*  a  diirt-n-nl 
awdo  of  d'-cor/itlon.  a«  he  lilmmlf  of«irvf»  fpnf,  p  vi.). 

•   A»  iVildettI  and  varloiin  oihern  hav«;  thought.     Ttielr 
MCOiaeaU  are  <llitcu«(io<l  by  UarruccI  (pref.  pjr  x.-xlll.) 
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convey  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  +he  pope's 
altar  to  the  parish  churches  of  Rome.  Padre 
Garrucci  thinks  this  not  improbable,  although 
he  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  catacomb 
glasses  ever  formed  portions  of  eucharistic  cha- 
lices." The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  subjects  on  the  patenae  being 
much  the  same  as  those  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
cups,  it  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  probable 
supposition,  that  the  purpose  of  the  plates  and 
of  the  cups  was  one  and  the  same,  whatever  that 
purpose  was.  (Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati  di  fiqure  in 
oro,  Roma,  1858  and  1864  (ed.  2),  fol.  42  plates  : 
the  preface  contains  an  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  and  a  discussion 
of  the  date  and  use  of  these  vessels ;  De  Rossi, 
Bull.  Arch.  Crist,  for  1864  and  1866;  Brownlow 
and  Northcote,  Roma  Sotterranea,  c.  vii.  1869. 
Wiseman  (Card.),  Lecture  delivered  in  Dublin, 
1858,  published  by  M.  Walsh,  Dublin,  1859  ;  cer- 
tainly not  revised  by  the  Cai'dinal  himself,  but 
giving  a  fair  view  of  the  subject  in  a  short 
space.) 

(iii.)  Glass  pastes. —  Another  use  of  glass 
among  Christian  as  well  as  other  artists  was  to 
make  imitations  or  copies  of  gems  therein.  A 
few  such  have  come  down  to  our  times.  A  paste 
in  imitation  of  red  jasper,  published  by  Le  Blant, 
which  exhibits  a  Pastor  Bonus  of  the  usual  type, 
with  the  legend  AOYAOC  XPICTOT,  may  serve 
as  an  example  (Bockh,  C.  I.  G.  n.  9093).  Other 
gem  pastes  in  imitation  of  niccolo  and  garnet 
exhibit  varieties  of  the  chrisma  (British  Museum, 
Castellani  Collection).  Of  morf;  importance  are 
the  following.  A  Nativity,  in  green  glass,  pub- 
lished by  Venuti  (Acad,  di  Cortona,  t.  vii.  p.  45), 
and  described  and  figured  by  Martigny  (Diet.  p. 
431),  which  is  ascribed  to  the  6th  century  ;  it 
is  a  semicircular  plaque,  bearing  tfte  words  H 
TENNHCIC  above,  and  a  defaced  legend  below : 
the  Magi  adore  the  Savioui*,  at  whom  an  ox  and 
an  ass  are  gazing:  Mary  is  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
Joseph  is  seated  in  meditation.  The  Vettori  Mu- 
seum, now  in  the  Vatican,  has^  large  oval  plaque 
of  coloured  glass  (Vettori,  Num.  Aer.  expl.  p.  37  ; 
Martigny,  Did.  p.  431,  with  a  figure),  which 
seems  to  be  early  medieval ;  it  is  also  a  Nativity  : 
the  infant  Saviour  has  a  cruciform  nimbus  ;  two 
oxen  look  at  him  in  the  manger ;  Joseph  and 
Mary  are  seated  near  him  ;  the  moon  and  the 
star  of  the  Magi  are  in  the  field.  (A  cast  sent 
from  Rome  ;  the  British  Museum  has  three  other 
examples  cast  from  the  same  mould;  one  is  red, 
in  imitation  of  jasper;  the  others  are  of  deep 
colour.)  See  Nativity.  A  large  glass  plaque 
of  the  same  general  form,  but  less  regular  (If 
by  2:^  inches),  now,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Vatican, 
of  uncertain  date,  represents  a  dead  saint  pros- 
trate;  in  the  centre  a  semiaureole  resting  upon 
her,  including  the  Virgia  with  cruciform  nimbus 
an(i  Child  without  any  nimbus,  a  glorified  head 
with  circular  nimbus  (.Joseph  ?)  near  the  Virgin's 
knees,  fT;  xd  in  field  :  outside  the  aureole  on 
both  sides  saints  and  angels  (both  with  circular 
nimbus)  in  the  act  of  adoration  :  i)erha[)s  early 
medieval.  (A  cast  sent  from  Rome.)  We  have 
also  glass  pastes  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter 
wliich  are  supposed  to  have  bcjeri  i)endantrt  for 
necklaces,  and  are  considered  to  go  back  to  the 
early  (Christian  centuries:  one  in  groon  glass 
shews  two  Israelites  contemplating  the  brasrn 
serpent ;  another,  a  red   paste,  has  the  Saviour 
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blessing  the  twelve  apostles;  a  thinl.  probably 
Christian,  has  a  frog,  which  was  sometimes  taken 
as  a  svmbol  of  the  Kt'siirrection,  being  found  on  a 
Christian  lamp,  accompanied  by  a  cross  and  the 
inscrii)tion,  EFw  EIMI  ANACTACU  (Chabou- 
illet,  nos.  :U74,  :U7.'),  :ur)3).  M.  Le  Hlant  has 
a  small  oblong  glass  pla(jue,  which  he  acquired 
ia  Rome,  which  was  once,  he  thinlcs.  part  of  an  an- 
cient Christian  necklace  ;  it  bears 
in  golden  characters  the  word 
in  two  lines,  encloseil  in  a  paral- 
lelogram and  a  crenulated  outer 
margin.  He  regards  it  as  a 
"  concise  expression  of  the  charity  which  should 
unite  all  men"  (fn^r.  Chr^\  dc  la  (i'lulc,  vol.  i, 
p.  4'?,  with  a  figure).  The  Hritish  Museum 
and  the  French  Collection  contain  various  other 
Christian  works  in  this  material,  some  of 
which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  already  described,  or  to  the  Byzantine 
camei  named  under  Gems;  but  as  they  are  of 
uncertain  date  (perhaps  none  of  them  being 
earlier  than  the  9th  century^  while  some  may 
probably  be  much  later)  they  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  here. 

(iv.)  Mosaics. — Glass,  in  fine,  was  employed 
from  very  early  times  in  the  construction  of 
mosaics.  The  cubes  were  sometimes  coloured; 
sometimes,  in  the  ages  of  the  Lower  Kmpire, 
underlaid  with  a  ground  of  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
"  by  this  means  shedding  over  the  large  works  of 
the  artists  in  mosaic  a  splendour  before  un- 
known "  (Labartc,  «.  s.  p.  94).     See  Mosaics. 

[C.  B.] 

GLEBE.  The  word  Gleba  is  used  for  a  farm 
or  estate  in  the  Tlieodosian  (/odex  {Leg.  72,  De 
Decurion.) ;  but  the  technical  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  PInglish  writers,  to  designate  certain 
lands  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  is 
later  than  our  period.  See  Kndovvment,  Pro- 
PERTV  OF  THE  ClIURCII.  [C] 

GLORIA.    [Nimbus.] 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  history  of 
this  hymn,  because  at  one  period  both  it  and  the 
Sanctus  weie  entitled  indiscriminately  Hi/mnus 
Autielicus.  In  later  years  the  latter  is  called 
I/i/innus  Seraj'hicus ;  whilst  the  title  Hi/rnnus 
Anijclicns  or  ][i,7nnns  Aiitjehruu  is  confined  to 
the  former.  The  hymn  is  found  in  various 
forms. 

1.  We  have  simply  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  ii. 
14.  This  is  of  course  the  |)rimitive  form,  every- 
thing that  has  been  added  to  it  having  been 
composeil,  — as  the  4th  coun('iI  of  Toledo  (A.n. 
633,  Mansi,  x.  6'_'.'5)  reminds  ns,  —  by  the 
ecclesiastical  doctors.  For  this  reason  the  coun- 
cil would  not  allow  any  expanded  form  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches.  In  this  short  form  the 
wonis  were  recited  by  the  priest,  according  to 
the  liturgy  of  St.  .lames,  when  the  j)riest 
''sealed"  the  gifts.  (I)ani(d,  Cixler  Litunjicvs, 
iv.  10.3.)  The  same  simple  form  may  be  seen  I 
elhewhore :  and  is  continued  to  this  day  ia  the  ' 


y  A  kuRt  of  the  Saviour  (Ui  be  ronjparrd  with  the 
earlier  nyzjiiitiiic  coln.s)  on  acitular  plaque  of  blue  glass 
(U  liicli  IJi  'lijinii'tvr)  l)roni;lit  from  ("onsiHiitinoplr,  now 
in  the  Sliulo  CoII'Ttion;  H>ulapisU»  p<.lycljr>ime  rowtte, 
Iniicritv'd  nKXP-KICAT  N(VS  1)-;  (Clulv.iiillet,  n.  3478) 
maj  probdbly  not  Ite  laler  than  tliat  ct-nturjr. 


morning   service   of  the    Horology   (p.    35,   ed. 
Venice,  1870). 

2.  The  seventh  book  of  the  A)wstolic  Cons'ittt' 
lions,  c.  47,  contains  an  enlarged  form  of  the 
hymn, — without  any  introduction  in  the  oldest 
manuscript;  but  two,  of  the  14th  an<l  l^Ith  cen- 
tury respectively,  entitle  the  chapter  ''Morning 
Prayer."  (Lagarde,  p.  2"29.)  This  version  has  ;» 
peculiar  reading:  "We  worship  Thee  through 
the  great  High  I'riest,  Thee  who  art  one  God,  un- 
begotten,  alone,  inapproachable."  We  read  too 
"  0  Lord,  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Holy  Spirit."  The  hymn  ends  "Thou  only  art 
holy.  Thou  only  art  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  F'ather.     Amen." 

3.  The  treatise  which  is  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sius  "  de  Virginitate  "  (Migne,  xxviii.  2.51)  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  but  it  gives  some  insight 
into  the  life  of  a  Greek  virgin,  within  our  chro- 
nological limits.  In  §  20  (Migne,  ut  sup.  275) 
we  read  "  In  the  morning,  say  the  Psalm  0  God, 
my  God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee  (Psalm  Ixii.). 
At  dawn,  the  'Benedicite*  and  Glory  to  God  in 
the  Highest,  and  the  rest."  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  Basle  and  English  MSS.  But  others  pro- 
ceed with  the  first  three  clauses:  "We  hymn 
Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  and  the 
rest."  As  this  difference  of  the  text  may  be  due 
to  a  late  interpolation,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  words  of  the  hymn  when  this  treatise 
was  coinposed.  (Mr.  Palmer,  Oruj.  Litunj.  ii.  158 
does  not  note  the  doubts  regarding  this  passage.) 

4.  The  fainous  Cxix  Alexamtrinus  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  close  of  the  5th  centurv, 
puts  some  of  our  doubts  at  rest.  This  manu- 
script, at'ter  the  psalms,  contains  the  thirteen 
canticles  of  the  Greek  church  :  i.  the  song  of 
Moses  in  P^xodus;  ii.  ditto  in  Deuteronomy;  iii. 
the  prayer  of  Hannah ;  iv.  prayer  of  Isaiah 
(xxvi.  9-20):  v.  prayer  of  Jonah;  vi.  of  Habak- 
kuk;  vii.  of  Hezekiah  (Isaiah,  xxxviii.);  viii.  cf 
Man  isseh  ;  ix.  prayer  of  the  throe  children 
{(vX6yr)ros,  Daniel  iii.  2(5) :  x.  hymn  of  the  three 
children  (our  Benedicite)  entitled  '*  Hymn  of  our 
fathers;"  xi.  prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
God;  xii.  ofSymeou;  xiii.  ofZ;»chariah  (compare 
Canticlks).  The.se  conclude  with  the  (Gloria  in 
Excelsis  in  Greek,  the  hymn  being  entitled 
Supoi  iwtfivSs.  This  •version  has  been  ot'ten 
printed,  as  by  Usher,  in  his  tract  J^e  5(/;nV>/o 
Jiomano :  Bunsen,  Awilccla  ante-Nicnena,  iii.  8<> ; 
Dr.  Campion,  fn'erlearrd  Prayer  Book,  1873,  p. 
321.  It  ditfcrs  slightly  from  the  version  of  th^ 
Apostolic  Constitfitions,  and  proceeds  with  words 
which  distinctively  mark  it  as  a  morning  hymn, 
some  of  which  words  have  passed  into  our  Te 
Deum.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  beautiful  Zurich 
psalter  reprinted  by  Tischendt>rf  in  his  Monii- 
incnta  Sacra,  and  in  other  great  p^alfors  ;  and, 
in  a  form  very  nearly  resembling  this,  it  is  used 
in  the  Greek  communion  to  this  day  (Horology, 
xtt  sip.  pp.  ()9,  70). 

5.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  Greek  version  of 
the  "Gloria  in  Kxcelsis."  adapted  tor  cn*nin/j 
prayer,  is  contained  in  the  book  of  hymns  of  the 
ancient  Irish  church,  which  once  belonged  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  which  has  beea  edited  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  and  C-eltic  Society  bj" 
Dr.  Todd  (part  ii.  p.  179).  In  the  famous  Bangor 
antiphonary  discx)vered  at  Milan  by  Muratori, 
and  reprinted  imperfectly  by  him  in  his  Anei\i'  t » 
torn.  iv.  pp.   121,  &c.  (see  Migne,  torn.  72)  we 
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tmd  at  the  very  end  "  ad  vesperum  et  ad  matii- 
tinum  :  Gloria  iu  Kxcelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  &lc." 
but  Muratori  unhappilj-  did  not  copy  it  out. 
Thus  we  are  ignorant  of  the  text.  However,  the 
hymn  given  by  Thomasius  (Psalterium  cum 
canticis,  Rom.  1G97,  p.  76^',  or  Oper.  tom.  iii.  p. 
tjl3)  as  the  Hyrnnus  Aiiijelvus  of  the  Ambrosian 
breviary,  is  another  and  independent  translation 
of  the  Greek  form  of  the  hyniU.  It  was  directed 
to  be  used  daily  at  matins. 

6.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  well 
known  Latin  form  of  the  hymn  was  inserted  in 
the  Latin  psalters,  it  was  used  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  hour  sei'vices  of  the  clergy.  We  have 
additional  evidence  of  this  in  the  rule  of  Caesa- 
rius,  c.  xxi.  and  in  that  of  Aurelian,  It  is 
there  ordered  to  be  used  at  matins  on  Sundays. 

7.  This  Latin  form  Bunsen  considered  to  have 
been  as  old  as  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  to  whom 
indeed  Alcuin  ascribed  the  additions  to  the  scrip- 
tui-e  words.  The  Roman  Catholic  ritualists  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  Alcuin,  and 
seem  to  consider  that  the  hymn  in  the  modern 
Latin  form  is  of  more  recent  origin.  Yet  it  is 
found  in  this  form  in  a  very  interesting  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum — Royal  2  A  xx. — 
which  is  of  the  eighth  century :  in  the  famous 
Codex  Bobiensis,  from  which  Mabillon  extracted 
the  "  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum"  {Museum 
Itiilicum,  i.  273  ;  Muratori,  Liturg.  Rom.  Vet.  ii. 
776  ;  or  Migne,  72,  p.  456) :  in  the  so-called 
Mozarabic  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Isidore  (see 
Migne,  8*5,  p.  531)  and  in  a  form  very  slightly 
different  in  the  Gothic  breviary  (Migne,  86,  p. 
886). 

8.  The  first  introduction  of  the  "  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  "  into  the  Eucharistic  service  has  been 
ascribed  to  Telesphorus.  but  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  tradition.  The  sacramentary  of 
Gregory  directed  that  a  bishop  might  use  the 
"Gloria  in  Lxcelsis"  on  all  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals :  a  presbyter  only  at  Laster.  This  rule 
continued  long  in  the  Kom;in  church,  and  con- 
stituted one  point  of  ditl'erence  between  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  churches,  in  the  latter  of 

vhich  no  such  difference  between  bishop  and 
fjfesbyter  had  been  observed.  Etherius  and 
Beatus  shew  that  in  Spain  they  always  sang  it 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  ;  but  they  quote  only 
the  scriptural  words,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
decree  of  Toledo,  we  may  suppose  that  only 
these  words  were  used  (the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
bhews  many  marks  of  interpohitions).  In  the 
liturgies  tlie  hymn  was  generally  sung  at  the 
commencement  of  the  service;  but  Mr,  Palmer 
notes  that  in  the  Gallican  sacramentary  (see 
above)  it  was  used  amongst  the  thanksgivings 
after  communion. 

9.  The  absence  of  the  hymn  from  St.  Ger- 
manus's  account  of  the  Gallican  liturgy  has  been 
noted.  He  oays  that  the  wordh  at  the  end  of  the 
gosj)f;l,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee  O  Lord,"  were  uttered 
in  imitation  (?)  of  the  j^ngois'  words  "Glory  to 
Go«l  in  the  highest"  (clamaiitibus  clericis  Gloria 
tibi  Domine  in  specie  ang»d(>!um  qui  nascentc 
I>omino  Gloria  in  excel.^is  pasturibus  api)ar«'nti- 
bu»  cecinerunt.  Migne,  72,  p.  91),  St.  Gcrnia- 
nu.H  died  about  the  year  585  or  587.  This 
te«rmH  to  give  a  superior  limit  to  its  introduction 

'ito  the  euchari.stic  aervice. 

10.  It  iH  worthy  of  notice  that  whiUt  the 
AUxandrine  mauuscript  has    in  the  text  of  St. 
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Luke  (hZoKias  (the  reading  of  N*  P.*  D)  yet  in 
the  morning  hymn  it  as  well  as  all  the  other 
copies  of  the  hymn  read  evSo/cia.  [C.  A.  S.] 

GLORIA  PATRI.     [Doxology.] 

GLOVES.  (xf'po0i9«i7 :  Chirotheca,  Gantus^ 
Gwantus,  Vantus,  Wantus,  Wayito.)  It  would 
seem  that  gloves  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
were  unknown  to  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(See  on  this  point  Casaubon's  Aniimtdv.  in  Atlie- 
naeum,  xii.  2.)  That  they  were  in  use,  how- 
ever, among  the  ancient  Persians  appears  from 
Xenophon  {Cyropaedia,  viii.  8.  17).  The  Euro- 
pean custom  of  wearing  them  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  German  nations,  as  the 
Teutonic  origin  of  the  common  Latin  word  for 
them  clearly  shews :  and  although,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  properly  so  called,  gloves  do 
not  appear  till  the  12th  century  (the  first  extant 
mention  of  them  in  that  character  being  in 
Honorius  Augustodunensis,  ob.  circa  1152  A.D,), 
they  had  been  used  for  ceutuiies  as  articles  of 
practical  convenience.  Thus  we  find  them  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas 
Bobbiensis  (formerly  included  among  the  works 
of  Bede)  — "  tegumenta  manuum  quae  Galli 
wantos  vocant "  (^Vita  S.  Coiumbani,  c.  25; 
Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1026),  In  the  above  instance, 
the  gloves  are  spoken  of  as  used  "  ad  operam 
laboris,"  but  sometimes  they  were  obviously  of 
a  costly  nature,  for  in  the  will  of  Riculfus, 
bishop  of  Helena  (ob,  915  a,d.),  in  a  long  list  of 
valuable  articles,  he  mentions  "annulum  aureum 
unum  cum  gemmis  pretiosis  et  vuantos  pariu 
unum  "  (Patrol,  cxxxii,  468). 

The  employment  of  a  glove  in  connection  with 
the  granting  or  bequeathing  of  land,  is  a  custom 
which  hardly  falls  within  our  present  limits: 
an  example  may,  however,  be  given,  (See 
Notgeri  Leodiensis  [ob,  1008  a,d,]  Vita  S.  I/ad  t- 
liiii,  c,  10;  Patrol,  cxxxix.  1146:  also  Martene, 
Anecd.  i,  57,)  For  further  early  references  to 
the  subject  of  gloves,  see  Diicange's  Glossarium, 
s.  vv.  ^  [R,  S.] ' 

GLYCERIA,  martyr  a.d.  141  ;  commemo- 
rated May  13  (Cal.   Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GNOSTIC,     [Faithful.] 

GOAR,  presbyter  and  confessor  at  Treves 
(saec.  VI.);  "natalis"  July  6  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet, 
Usuardi);  deposition  July  6  {Mart.  Adonis), 

[W.  F,  G,] 

GOD  THE  FATHER,  Representations 
OF."  For  the  first  four  centuries,  at  least,  no 
attempt  was  made  at  rcprcscn  iiuj  the  actual 
Presence  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  It 
was  indicated  invariably  by  tlie  symbolic  HAND 
proceeding  from  a  cloud.  Martigny  (juotes  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  (A/'ii/.  cxlviii.  4),  "Quum 
audimus  manus,  operationem  intelligere  debc- 
mus,"  from  which  it  would  soein  that  the  great 
father  saw  a  tendency  to  antiiropomorphic  mis- 
a[>pli(:ation  of  the  words  hand  and  oye,  or  ear 
of  God,  as  they  are  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  distinctiou  between  analogy 
and  similitude  has  been  so  t  ften  ncghuited,  that 
bodily  parts  as  well  as  passions  (lil;('  those  of 
anger,   repentance,  &c.)  are  often  attributed  ho 


•  Mort  rpprcflontattona  of  tbo  Divine  presence  have 
lli';lr  |iio|;«;r  |)Uce  uiidtT  llie  word  I'binitv. 
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the  incorporeal  and  infinite  being.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed,  as(e.  g.)  by  Drs.  Whately 
t\n<i  M;insel.  St.  Aui^ustine's  expressions  show 
that  he  was  thorougiily  awake  to  the  miscon- 
ception, and  consequent  irreverence,  involved  in 
the  forgetful  use  of  such  terms  as  the  Divine 
hand  or  eye  for  the  Divine  power  or  know- 
ledge. "  Quidquitl,"  he  says,  "  dum  ista  cogitas, 
corporeae  siniilitudinis  occurrerit,  abige,  abnue, 
nega,  respue.  fuge." 

The  symbolic  hand  appears  in  Christian  repre- 
sentations of  several  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, principally  connected  with  events  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  The  two  are  found 
corresponding  to  each  other  in  Bottari  (^culture  c 
Pitt,  sugre,  vol.  i.  tav.  27  ;  also  i.  tav.  89).  Moses 
is  receiving  the  book  of  the  law  in  ii.  tav.  128. 
Elsewhere  Abraham  is  alone  (vol.  ii.  tav.  59, 
and  i.  tav.  o3,  from  the  Callixtine  catacomb). 
In  vol.  iii.  '.il  (frr>m  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes),  the 
Deity  appears  to  hy\  represented  in  human  form. 
He  is  delivering  to  Adam  and  Eve  respectively 
the  ears  of  corn  and  the  lamb,  as  tokens  of  the 
labours  of  their  falh'n  state,  and  their  sentence 
to  "  delve  and  sj)in."  See  also  Buonaruotti,  p.  1. 
Cardinal  Bosio,  and  latterly  M.  Perret  (vol.  i.  o7 
pi.),  give  a  copy  of  a  painting  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  and  also  in  the  act  of  loosening  the 
shoe  from  his  foot.  Ciampini's  plates  (  Vet.Mon. 
t.  ii.  pp.  81,  tav.  xxiv.  also  taw.  xvi.  and  xx. 
tav.  xvii.  D.)  are  important  illustrations  of  this 
iymbol,  more  especially  those  of  the  mosaic  of 
the  Transfiguration  in  St.  ApoUinaris  in  Classe, 
and  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  St.  Vitale.  The 
author  does  not  find  the  hand  as  representing 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  pictures  of  the 
Jiapt'sm  of  our  Lord  ;  but  it  probably  occurs  in 
that  connexion. 

The  hand  proceeding  from  clouds  appears  in 
the  Sacramentary  written  for  Drogon  bishop  of 
Metz,  and  son  of  Charlemagne,  above  the  Canon 
•f  the  Mass. 

The  Creator  is  represented  in  the  MS.  of  Al- 
cuin.     See  Westwood's  Palaeographia  Sacra. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GODFATHERS.    [Sponsors.] 

GOI.DEN  NUMBER.     [Kaster.] 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  The  anniversary  of 
Christ's  Passion  and  Death  wjis  from  very  early 
times  observed  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
church.  It  was  known  by  various  names,  ///nf'pa 
ToC  (TTavpov,  (TUT-qpia,  or  to  crwr-qpia  ;  t6.<txo- 
(rravpuffi^op,  in  contrast  to  iracrxa  avacrTdtTtnov, 
Kaster  Day;  or,  adopting  the  .lewish  designation 
(Joh.  xix.  14,  31,  42),  wapacrKfuri,  either  alone, 
or  with  the  adjectives  fxcydKr},  or  ayla :  in  the 
Latin  church  /'arnscciu;  Fcrui  Sexta  in  Para- 
srcue  {Antiphonar.  Greifur.),  Scxta  Fcrui  Major, 
in  f/ierusdlcin  (Sacranientar.  Gregor.).  The  day 
was  observed  jus  a  strict  fast,  which  was  conti- 
nued by  those  who  coubl  endure  it  to  beyond 
midnight  m  the  following  day  (A/K^st.  Constit. 
V.  18).  The  foTirth  coimcil  of  Toledo,  a.D.  633, 
severely  condemned  those  who  ended  their  fast 
on  this  day  at  3  P.M.  and  then  indulged  in 
fexHting,  and  ordered  that  all  save  the  very 
young  and  the  very  «>ld  and  the  sick  should  ab- 
stain from  all  foo<l  till  after  the  services  of  the 
day  were  concluded.  All  who  refused  obedience 
U>  this  rule  were  dtnied  a  pbrti«'i|)atron  in  the 


Paschal  Eucharist  (can.  viii. ;  Labbe,  Conctl.  T. 
1707).  Not  food  alone,  but  the  use  of  oil  and 
the  bath  were  forbi  Iden  by  a  canon  of  Cangra 
(Nomocanon,  can.  434,  apud  Coteler.  Eccl. 
Graec.  Monum.  i.  138)  with  the  indignant  apo- 
strophe, 'O  Xpj<rTos  iv  T(p  (Travp^  koI  av  iv  r<f 
$a\ay(ief> ;  In  process  of  time  the  day  came  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ritual  and  cus- 
toms marking  the  solemn  character  of  the  day. 
The  bells  were  silent  from  the  midnight  of  Wcl- 
nesday  {Ord<>  I.'onuin.  a))ul  Muratori,  ii.  714). 
The  kiss  of  peace  w.as  ])rohibited  (Tert.  de  Oral. 
18).  The  altar  was  stript  of  its  ornaments,  and 
even  of  ita  covering.  The  processions  were  without 
chanting  (Sacrum.  Gelas.  Muratori  i.  559).  The 
lamps  and  candles  were  gradually  extinguished 
during  matins  (JJrdo  Ruinan.  u.  s.).  A  long 
series  of  intercessory  collects  was  used.  A  cross 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  altar,  blessed,  and 
adored  (Sacram.  Gelas.  u.  s.).  There  was  no 
consecration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  re- 
served eucharist  of  the  previous  day  was  par- 
taken of  by  the  futhful. 

This  communion  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  "  the  ^Lass  of  the  Presanctified,"  Missa 
Praesanctificatoruin.  but  incorrectly,  the  term 
Missa  usually  implying  consecration.  Thus 
Amalarius  states  that  on  Good  Friday  "  the  mass 
is  not  celebrated  "  (dc  Eccl.  Offic.  iv.  20 ;  Rab. 
Maur.  de  Instlt.  Clcr.  ii.  37 ;  pseudo-Alcuin, 
Hittorp  col.  251).  The  rea.son  of  this  prohibi- 
tion of  celebration  is  evident.  The  eucharist 
being  the  highest  Christian  feast,  was  deemed 
out  of  harmony  with  the  penitential  character 
of  the  day,  for  "how,"  says  Balsamon  (Bevereg. 
Pamiect.  i.  219),  "can  one  mourn  and  rejoice  at 
the  same  time  ?"  As  early  as  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  c.  A.n.  3<jo,  this  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Lent,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturdays  and  Sun  lays  (can.  49  ;  Labbe  Condi. 
i.  150G).  In  the  letter  to  Decentius  ascribed  to 
Innocent  I.  c.  A.D.  402,  but  probably  not  to  be 
placed  so  early,  the  restriction  is  limitetl  to 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Eve,  on  which  days  the 
tradition  of  the  church  was  that  the  sacraments 
were  not  to  be  celebrated  at  all;  *' isto  biduo 
sacramenta  penitus  nou  celebrari "'  (Labbe  Condi. 
ii.  1246).  At  this  period  there  was  no  com- 
munion of  any  kind  on  Goml  Friday.  How  early 
the  natural  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Body  and  Bloo-1  on  the  day  when  it 
was  olVercd  for  us  on  the  cross,  led  to  the  reser- 
vation of  the  previously  consecrated  elements  for 
the  purpose  of  communion,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  It  is  evident  from  a  decree  of  the  4th 
council  of  Toledo.  A.l>.  633,  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  there  was  no  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  Good  Friday  in  Spain.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  wide-spread  custom,  which 
the  council  condemned,  to  keep  the  doors  of  the 
churches  closed  on  (lood  Friday,  so  that  there 
was  no  divine  service,  nor  any  preachini;  of  the 
Pa.s.sion  to  the  i>eople.  The  council  ordamed  thai 
the  Lord's  death  should  be  preached  on  that  day, 
and  that  the  people  should  pray  for  the  pardon 
of  their  sins,  that  so  they  might  be  better  fitted 
to  celebrate  the  resurrection  and  partake  of  the 
eucharist  at  F^»ster  (can.  viii.  l^bbe  Condi,  v. 
1707).  We  learn  also  from  the  acts  of  the 
16th  council,  held  sixty  years  later,  A.D.  693, 
that  on  that  day  "the  altars  were  stript  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  celebrate  mass  "  (/i.  ri. 
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1355).      In   the    Greek    church   the   custom    of  I 
communicating   in    the    previously    consecrated 
elements  whs  established   before  the  middle   of 
the  seventh    century,   for  we  find  it   mentioned 
as  a  general  practice  during  the  whole  of  Lent, 
m     the   acts    of    the    Trullan    (or    Quinisext) 
council  A.D.  692  (can.  52,  Labbe  vi.   1165).     It 
first  appears  in  the  West  in  the  Bcgula  Magistri, 
a  monastic  rule  compiled  probably  in  the  seventh 
century,  printed  by  Brockie  {Codex  Regul.  I.  ii. 
p.  269).     It  was  established  in  Rome  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth   century,  when  the  ritual  of 
Good  Friday  is  pi-escribed  in  the  Ordo  Homanus 
(Muratori  Liturg.  Rom.  Vet.  ii.  995).    The  observ- 
ance of  Good  Friday  commenced  at  midnight,  when 
all  rose  for  service.     Nine  Psalms  were  said  with 
their  responsions,  these  were  followed  by  three 
lections     from    the   Lamentations,    commencing 
Lam.  ii.  8,  "  Cogita\nt  Dominus  dissipare  ;"  three 
from  the  Tractatus  of  St.  Augustine  on  Psalm 
63,  and  three  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
beginning    c.     iv.    11,    "Festinemus    ergo   &c." 
Mattins  then  followed,  during  which  the  lights 
in   the    church    were    gradually    extinguished, 
beginning  at  the  entrance,  until  by  the  end  of 
the  third  nocturn  only  the  seven  lamps  burning 
at  the  altar  were  left  alight.     These  were  also 
put  out,  one  by  one,  alternately  right  and  left  at 
the  commencement   of  each  Psalm,  the  middle 
lamp,  the  last  left  burning,  being  extinguished  at 
the  gospel.    At  the  third  hour  all  the  presbyters 
aud  clergy  of  the  city  assembled  in  expectation 
of   the    pontiff.     On  his   arrival  the  subdeacon 
commenced  the  lection  from  Hosea  v.  15,  "  Haec 
iicit  Dominus  Deus  ;   in  tribulatione  sua,  &c.," 
and  then  was  sung  as  an  antiphon  Hab.  iii.  1-3, 
"  Domine  audivi,  &;c."     After  some  prayers  said 
by  the  pontiff,  and  the  second  lection,  Exod.  xii.  1, 
"In  diebus  illis  dixit   Dominus   ad    Moysen   et 
Aaron,  &c.,"  Ps.  xci.  or  cxl.  was  sung,  and  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John  was  recited  by  the 
deacon.     This  over,  two  deacons  stript  the  altar 
of    the    white    linen   cloth,    previously  put   on 
"  sub     evangelic,"      in     a      stealthy     manner, 
•*  in     modum     furantis."       The     pontiff    came 
before  the  altar  and  recited  a  series  of  eighteen 
prayers,  a  portion  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Good  Friday  collects  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  first  and  last  collect  stand  alone.    The  other 
•i-tteen  are  in  pairs.  Before  each  pair  the  deacon 
warned  the  people  to  kneel  and  after  it  to  rise. 
"  Adnuntiat  diaconus  flectnmus  geniuz ;   iterum 
dicit  letate."     These   collects   are — (1)  for  the 
peace   and  unity  of  the  church  ;  (2)  for  perse- 
rerance  in  the  faith  ;  (3)  for  the  pope  and  chief 
bishop  (antistes) ;    (4)  for  the   bishof)S  of  their 
diocese ;  (5)  for  all  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,   &c.  ;   (6)  for  all  orders  of  men  iu  the 
holy  church  ;  (7)  for  the  emperor  ;  (8)  for  the 
Roman  emi>i re  ;  ('.))  (10)  for  catechumens;  (11) 
agaiu'.',  bicxnfss,   famine,   pestilence,  and    other 
evils;   (12)  for  all   in   trouble;    (13)  (14)    for 
heretics  and  schismatics;    (15)  (IG)  for  Jews; 
(17)  (18)  for  pagans  and  idolaters.     A  direction 
is  given  that  the  prayers  for  the  Jews  are  not  to 
b«  said  kneeling.     The  collects  are  given  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  as  printed  by  Pamelius, 
and  in  that  of  Gelasius,    as   well  an   in   the  old 
Galhcan  misHal.     This  last  contains  the  direction 
to  the  celebrant  "eadem  die  non  saiutat  (i.e. 
does  not  «ay  fytx  vofnacum),  nee  psallet."     Those 
collects  finished,  all   were  to  leave  the  church 
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in  silence  :  the  presbyters  going  to  perform  the 
same  service  in  their  own  churches. 

"  Adoration  of  the  cross  succeeds."  The 
cross  is  placed  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the 
altar,  supported  on  either  side  by  acolytes.  A 
kneeling  stool  being  placed  in  front,  the  pontiff 
kneels,  and  adores  and  kisses  the  cross,  followed 
by  the  clergy  and  people  in  order.  The  Ambro- 
sian  naissal  given  by  Pamelius  contains  four 
prayers  for  the  ceremony  :  "  Oratio  super 
crucem  ;"  "  Benedictio  crucis ;"  "Oratio  ad 
crucem  adorandam ;"  "  Oratio  post  adoratam 
crucem."  In  the  Antiphonarium  of  Gregory  also 
given  by  Pamelius  we  have  an  "  Antiphon  ad 
crucem  adorandam."  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
.sanctified.  "Two  presbyters  enter  the  sacristy 
or  other  place  in  which  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
which  remained  from  the  previous  day  was  placed, 
and  put  it  in  a  paten,  and  let  a  subdeacon  hold 
before  them  a  chalice  with  uuconsecrated  wine, 
and  another  the  paten  with  the  Body  of  the 
Lord.  One  presbyter  takes  the  paten,  the  other 
the  chalice,  and  they  carry  and  set  them  on  the 
stript  altar"  (Ord.  Rom.  u.  s.).  The  cross  is 
meanwhile  saluted  by  the  laity,  while  the 
hymn  Ecce  lignum  Crucis  is  sung,  and  Ps.  cxix. 
recited.  The  sahitation  of  the  cross  being  com- 
pleted, the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited,  "  and  when 
they  have  said  Amen  the  pontiff  takes  of 
the  holy  thing,  and  puts  it  into  the  chalice 
saying  nothing  (nihil  dioens),  and  all  communi- 
cate cum  silentio."  The  rubrics  of  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Ordo, 
except  that  they  speak  of  the  reservation  of  the 
Blood  as  well  as  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  and 
direct  that  the  reserved  sacrament  be  brought 
out  of  the  sacristy  and  set  on  the  altar  by 
deacons  instead  of  presbyters.  The  adoration  of 
the  cross  by  the  cl-ergy  succeeds  the  placing  of 
the  consecrated  elements  on  the  altar,  and  is- 
followed  by  the  actual  communion  (Muratori  u.Si. 
i.  559,  sq.)  It  merits  notice  that  all  early 
authorities  prescribe  a  general^  communion  on:> 
Good  Friday,  "  all  communicate  silently."  This 
custom  had  entirely  ceased  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  (Amalar.  de  EccU 
Off.  i.  15),  and  though  it  lingered  for  a  long  time 
in  some  parts,  it  gradually  died  out  in  the  West, 
and  at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  church  no 
one  but  the  celebrant  communicates  on  Good 
Friday.  The  pontiff  pronounces  peace  to  them 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c."  The  people 
answer,  "and  with  thy  spirit."  "After  a  little 
space  each  says  his  vespers  privately,  and  so  they 
go  to  table  "  (Muratori  ii.  995-996).        [E.  V.] 

GOODS,  COMMUNITY  OF.  The  idea 
that  all  property  should  belong  to  a  community 
and  not  to  individuals  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
high  antiquity.  The  Pythagorean  society  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  constituted  on 
the  basis  of  a  community  of  goods,  though  pro- 
bably only  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 
grade  of  the  initiated  renounced  all  private 
posse«5ions(Ritter  and  Preller,  Hist.  I'ML^y.  58). 
Plato,  also,  in  his  imaginary  Republic,  condemns 
the  institution  of  private  pmpeity  in  the 
strongest  manner,  as  the  souico  of  all  greed  and 
nn'anucKH ;  he  therefore  allows  it  only  to  the 
third  and  lowest  class  of  his  citi/.<'ris — those  who 
are   by    nature  qualified   to  seek   culv    low  and 
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material  en'ls  in  life:,  and  are  consequently 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  The  two  higher  classes  are  to  live 
wholly  for  the  state,  a  condition  —  the  philosopher 
holds  —  incompatible  with  the  possession  of 
private  property  {PolitUij  iv.,  p.  421  C  fT. ; 
Leges,  v.  p.  7.S9  B.). 

To  turn  from  heathen  to  Jewish  social  insti- 
tutions, Josophus  tells  us  {Bclium  Jud.  ii.  8, 
§  3)  of  the  Essenes,  that  ea(-h  member  on 
entrance  threvv  his  goods  into  the  common  stock, 
so  that  there  was  found  among  them  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  In  like  manner  the  Thera- 
peutae  on  Lake  Moeris  had  all  things  in  common. 

It  was  while  the  Therapeut;<e  and  Essenes 
were  still  flourishing  communities  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  was  first  proclaimed.  And  here, 
too,  we  read  of  the  earlier  church  of  Jerusalem, 
that  they  ''had  all  things  common"  (Acts  ii. 
44) — a  passage  which  has  often  served  fanatical 
sects  as  a  justification  of  their  communism.  And 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  book  of  the  Acts  itself 
that  property  made  over  to  the  community 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  gift ;  th<j^e 
who  entered  the  church  were  not  deprived  of 
the  rijht  to  possess  property  (Acts  v,  4); 
Ananias  was  not  punished  for  failing  to  con- 
tribute the  whole  of  his  property,  but  for  fraud 
and  lying  in  pretending  to  give  the  whole  while 
he  only  gave  part. 

In  the  apostolic  age  generally  it  is  past  all 
controversy  that  nothing  like  a  community  of 
goods  existed  in  the  church.  The  churches  are 
evidently  contemplated  as  containing  the  same 
variety  of  wealth  and  station  as  ordinary  society  ; 
contributions  are  made  of  freewill ;  the  rich  are 
charged  to  "be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate;"  the  cheer- 
ful giver  is  commended  (2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
17,  18).  The  disturbed  state  of  the  Thessalonians, 
and  their  unwillingness  to  labour  while  they 
expected  the  immediate  advent  of  Christ,  had 
(so  far  as  appears)  no  connexion  with  any  com- 
munistic views.  Nor  does  the  testimony  of  the 
next  age  favour  the  idea  that  the  earliest 
Christian  society  was  communistic.  The  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (c.  5)  speaks  of  a 
"  common  table,"  and  no  more.  Tertullian,  in- 
deed (Apolofj.  c.  39),  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  Christians  had  all  things  in  common  except 
their  wives  (omnia  indiscreta  sunt  apud  nos 
practer  uxoros)  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  characteristically  violent 
expression  for  their  mutual  love  and  charity; 
for  in  the  very  same  chapter  he  states  expressly, 
that  the  contributions  of  the  brethren  to  the 
common  fund  were  wholly  voluntary  (modicam 
unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die,  vel  quum 
velit,  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit). 
I^ctantius  {I  jtit.  Div.  Institt.  c.  38)  especially 
condemns  communism  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
rices  of  Plato's  Republic,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  if  he  had  supposed  the  same  principle 
to  have  animated  the  first  society  of  believers. 
The  iiiterpntation  of  Acts  ii.  44  as  relating  to 
nn  absolute  ronimuuity  of  goods  seems  in  fact  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  Chrysostou)  (//om.  xi. 
in  Act't  App.).  Some  writers  in  modern  times 
have  seen  in  this  sujiptised  communism  of  the 
early  ("nristians  at  Jerusalem  an  indication  of  an 
h^sene  iiiriueuo*.  (See  against  this  view  Von 
VVegnern,  in  lllgeu's  Zcitsckrij't  xi.  2.  p.  1  ff.). 


As,  however,  within  the  church  so  strong  an 
expression  was  given  to  the  duty  of  mutual  love 
an<l  succour,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
Christ,  it  could  scarcely  fail  but  that  here  and 
there  enthusiastic  sects  would  exaggerate  and 
develope  these  principles  into  absolute  renun- 
ciation of  property.  This  was  in  fact  the  ease. 
During  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  in  Africa  in 
the  4th  century,  the  Donatists  were  never  weary 
of  reproaching  their  orthodox  opponents  with 
the  wealth  and  power  which  they  derived  from 
their  connexion  with  the  state.  Some  of  their 
own  adherents,  in  consequence  of  these  denun- 
ciations, renounced  private  possessions  altogether 
— a  renunciation  which  led  to  vagabondage  and 
mendicancy  rather  than  to  holiness.  These 
CiRCUMCELLiONS — as  they  came  to  be  calle<i — 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  band  of  discontented 
peasants  and  runaway  slaves,  whose  excesses  at 
last  required  the  forcible  interterence  of  the 
government  to  put  them  down.  And  other  sects 
also  rejected  the  idea  of  property  ;  the  Apotactici 
or  Apostolici,  as  they  arrogantly  called  them- 
selves (says  St.  Augustine,  De  Ifacrcs.  c.  40), 
admitted  none  into  their  community  who  lived 
with  wives  or  possessed  private  property  (res 
proprias  habentes)  ;  and,  a  common  characteristic 
of  heresy,  denied  salvation  to  all  outside  their 
own  sect.  The  Eustathians  also,  who  were  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Gangra  about  the  year 
370  {Cone.  Gangr.  Praef)  held  that  those  who 
did  not  give  up  their  private  wealth  were  beyond 
all  hope  of  salvation.  The  laws  of  the  empire 
imposed  upon  Apotactici  the  same  penalties  that 
were  laid  upon  other  heretics,  except  the  con- 
fiscation of  goods  ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
that  which  they  had  already  renounced  (Codex 
Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  5,  de  H'terct.  11.  7  et  11). 

When  Pachomius  (f  348)  first  drew  together 
into  one  body  [Coenobium]  a  number  of  an- 
chorites and  wandering  mendicants  at  Tabennae 
in  Upper  Egyjit,  he  instituted  a  system  of 
organized  labour  and  common  participation  in 
the  fruits  of  labour.  Stewards  [Oecxjnomcs] 
managed  the  property  of  the  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  distributed  the  excess 
of  income  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict,  and  other 
founders  of  monastic  orders,  enjoined  the  same 
rule  of  individual  poverty  on  the  members  o' 
their  societies,  and  so  there  arose  throughout 
Christendom,  in  East  and  West,  religious  s<x-ieties 
of  celibates  organized  on  communistic  principlai 
[Monasticism].  From  the  8th  century  onward- 
the  secular  clergy  also,  who  lived  the  canonical 
lite,  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  principle  of 
community  of  goods  [Canosici].  [C."" 

GORDIANUS.     (1)  [EpiMAcnrs(n.] 
(2)  Martyr  with  Macrinus  and  \  aleriaDUs  at 
Nvou;  commemorated  Sept.  17  {Mirt.  L'suardif 
l/ieron.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GOHDI  AS,  martvr,  circa  320  A.n. ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  3  {Cal./h^zmit.y  [W.  F.  G.] 

GORGONIUS.  [l)«>ROTHKi's  (3).] 

GOSPEL,    THE    LITURGICAL.     I.  /i»- 

troductioH. — Among  the  Jews,  certainly  fruno  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  probably  before,  OL« 
lesson  from  the  Pentateucii  and  another  fr<»m  the 
"Prophets"  {i.e.  from  some  of  the  later  histo- 
rical books,  and  from  those  more  proi>erlj  call«d 
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prophetical)  were  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
sabbath  day.  Fifty-four  portions  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch (called  Paraschioth),  and  as  many  from 
the  "  Prophets "  (Haphtoroth),  were  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  Jews  intercalated  a 
month  every  second  or  third  year,  this  number 
was  required.  When  there  were  not  fifty-four 
sabbaths  in  a  year,  they  read  two  of  the  shorter 
lessons  together,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as 
might  be  necessary ;  so  that  the  whole  of  both 
selections  was  read  through  annually.  The 
Paraschioth  are  generally  very  long,  some  ex- 
tending over  four  or  five  chapters ;  but  the 
Haphtoroth  are  as  a  rule  shoi*t,  often  only  a 
part  of  one  chapter.  Tables  of  both  may  be 
seen  in  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures^  pt. 
iii.  ch.  i.  sect.  iv.  The  foregoing  facts  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  how  far  the  first  Christians 
were  indebted  to  the  traditions  of  the  synagogue 
for  the  practice  of  i-eading  Holy  Scripture  in 
their  synaxis,  and  for  the  method  of  reading  it. 
At  all  events  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Old 
Testament,  so  long  the  only  known  repository  of 
the  "  oracles  of  God,"  and  still  acknowledged  to 
be  "  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15),  would  be  no  more  neglected  in  their 
common  exercises  of  religion  than  it  was  in  their 
private  study.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  when  the  New  Testament  came  to 
be  written,  lessons  from  that  should  be  read 
either  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  those  from  the 
Old.  There  was,  however,  a  short  period  during 
which  the  Old  Testament  only  would  be  read  in 
Christian  assemblies,  viz.  before  the  events  of 
the  Gospel  were  committed  to  writing;  and 
there  is  in  the  most  ancient  liturgy,  that  of  St. 
James,  a  rubric,  evidently  genuine,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  framed  during  this  interval. 
"Then  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Old  Covenant 
and  of  the  Prophets  are  read  at  great  length  (5t- 
f^oSiKwTaTCL,  some  understand  "  consecutively," 
but  the  Jewish  precedent  favours  the  former 
reading);  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  His  sufferings.  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  ascension  into  heaven,  and,  again.  His  second 
coming  with  glory,  are  set  forth."  As  Mr. 
Trollope  points  out  (The  Greek  Liturqii  of  St. 
James,  p.  42),  we  have  here  the  Old  Testament 
read,  but  the  great  events  of  the  Gospel  related 
to  th«  f>eople  as  if  not  yet  in  writing. 

n.  Evidence  of  w^e. — Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140, 
describing  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  say.s, 
**  The  commentaries  of  the  apostles  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  time  per- 
mits" (Apol.  i.  c.  67).  A  lesson  from  the  gos[>eIs 
was  without  doubt  included  under  the  former 
head.  St.  Cyprian,  A.D.  2.30,  speaks  of  a  con- 
fessor whom  he  had  ordained  lector,  as  '*  reading 
the  precepts  and  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  "  from 
t>i«  stand  (pulpitum)  (A'/>.  xxxix.).  Eusebius, 
A.O.  '.ilo,  says  that  St.  Peter  authorised  the  use 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  "in  the  churches." 
For  this  he  refers  to  the  //jj/M>ti/jxj8e8  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (not  of  Rome,  as  iiona  and  others) 
and  to  Papias ;  but  elsewhere  he  cites  both  pas- 
Mges,  and  neither  of  them  contains  the  words 
'*  in  the  churches."  What  he  says,  therefore, 
does  not,  as  many  have  imagine<i,  prove  from 
Papias  the  custom  of  the  apostolic  church,  but 
is  only  a  proof  of  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  in 
the  light  of  which  he  read  those  earlier  writers 
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(see  ffist.  Eccl,  lib.  ii.  c.  xv.;  and  compare  lib.  Vi. 
c.  xiv.,  lib.  iii.  c.  xxxix.).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  350,  speaks  vaguely  of  the  "  reading  of 
Scripture "  (Praef.  in  Catech.  §§  iii.  iv.) ;  nor 
are  any  of  his  catechetical  homilies  on  lessons 
from  the  gospel.  Optatus,  A.D.  368,  addressing 
the  Donatist  clergy,  says,  "  Ye  begin  with  the 
lessons  of  the  Lord,  and  ye  expand  your  ex- 
positions to  our  injury ;  ye  bring  forth  the 
go'<pel,  and  make  a  reproach  against  an  absent 
brother  "  (De  Schism.  Donat.  lib.  iv.  c.  v.).  Th» 
so-called  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles  put  an 
order  into  their  mouths,  which  begins  thus : 
"  After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  our  epistles,  and  the  acts  and  the  gospels, 
let  "  &c.  (lib.  viii.  c.  v.  Cotel.  tom.  i.  p.  392). 
Pseudo-Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  the  liturgy, 
after  the  Psalms,  "  follows  the  reading  of  the 
tablets  of  holy  writ  by  the  ministers "  (De 
Eocles.  Hierarch.  c.  iii.  §  ii.  tom.  i.  p.  284). 
These  tablets  are  explained  by  Maxim  us  the 
scholiast  on  Dionysius,  A.D.  645,  to  be  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  (Ibid.  p.  305).  St.  Chry- 
sostom  frequently  gave  notice  of  the  text  on 
which  he  proposed  to  preach  some  days  before  ; 
but  in  one  homily  he  says,  "  On  one  day  of  the 
week,  or  on  the  sabbath  (Saturday),  at  least,  let 
each  take  in  his  hands,  and,  sitting  at  home,  read 
that  section  (inpiKoirriv)  of  the  gospels  which  is 
going  to  be  read  among  you"  (Horn.  xi.  in  St.Joh. 
Ev.  §  1).  This  implies  that  they  knew  what  the 
lesson  from  the  gospels  would  be  ;  and  therefore 
that  a  table  of  such  lessons  was  di*awn  up  and 
accessible  to  all.  St.  Augustine,  in  Africa,  often 
preached  on  the  gospel.  Thus  one  of  his  ser- 
mons begins,  "The  chapter  of  the  holy  gospel 
which  we  heard,  when  it  was  just  now  read," 
&c.  (Serm.  Iv.  §  1).  Another  :  "  We  heard,  when 
the  gospel  was  read,"  &c.  (Serm.  Ixii.  §  1).  The 
council  of  Laodicaea,  probably  about  365,  has  a 
canon  ordering  the  "  gospels  to  be  read  with 
other  scriptures  on  the  sabbath "  (Can.  xvi.). 
The  omission  of  the  gospel  on  Saturday  had 
without  doubt  been  merely  a  Igcal  custom.  A 
council  of  Orange,  A.D.  441,  can.  xviii.,  ordered 
that  thenceforward  the  gospel  should  be  read  to 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  the  faithful,  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  province.  That  of  Valen- 
cia, A.D.  524,  ordered  that  "  the  most  holy  gospels 
be  read  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  before 
the  illation  of  the  gifts,  in  the  order  of  lessons 
after  the  apostle,"  i.  e.  the  epistle  (Can.  i.). 
In  France,  554,  a  constitution  of  Childebert 
mentions  the  gospels,  prophets,  and  apostle,  as 
read  from  the  altar  (Capit.  Reg.  Franc,  ed. 
Baluz.  tom.  i.  col.  7).  Germanus  of  Paris, 
A.D.  5r)5,  in  his  exposition  of  the  liturgy,  simi- 
larly recognises  the  prophecy,  apostle,  and  gospel 
(printed  by  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  lib.  i.  c. 
iv.  art.  xii.).  Gregory  of  Tours,  A.D,  573,  tells  a 
story  of  certain  clerks  in  the  days  of  Childebert, 
who  "  having  laid  the  three  books,  i.  e.  of  the 
prophecy,  the  apostle,  and  the  gos/>els  on  the 
altar,"  prayed  for  an  augury  from  the  passages 
at  which  they  should  open,  each  "  having  made 
an  agreement  among  themselves  that  every  one 
should  read  at  mass  that  which  he  first  opened 
OB  in  the  book"  (Hist.  Franc,  lib,  iv,  c.  xvi,). 
This  implies  that  in  Gnul  at  least  the  le.s- 
Hons  were  still  left  to  the  choice  of  those  who 
were  to  read  fhem.  In  the  next  century,  how- 
ever, the  Gallican  church   had   a  lectionary,  a 
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copy  of  which,  nearly  complete,  in  Merovingian 
characters,  was  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Luxeuil.  It  provides  a  gospel  for  every 
mass  (Litur;/.  Gall.  lib.  ii.  pp.  97-178).  Lu.xeuil 
is  in  the  jirovince  of  Hesan'.on ;  but  the  eucha- 
ristic  lessons  (of  which  the  gosj)el  is  alwavs  one) 
in  the  Sacramentary  found  at  liobio,  which  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  use  of  that  province,  and  ia 
certainly  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  lectionary, 
differ  nevertheless  from  those  in  that  book. 
From  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  although 
the  lessons  were  then  generally  fixed,  every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  selection. 
There  is  another  ancient  lectionary,  ascribed  to 
St.  Jerome,  and  known  as  the  Lihcr  Coinitis,  or 
Comes  Ilicromjmi ;  but  from  internal  evidence 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  Gallican  compiler  in 
the  8th  century.  This  has  been  printed  from 
two  MSS.,  one  of  which  provides  thi-ee  lessons 
for  above  two  hundred  days  and  occasions  ;  the 
other  for  the  most  part  only  two  ;  but  the  gospel 
is  never  omitted  in  either.  The  shorter  recen- 
^eion  may  be  seen  in  the  Ritu  ilis  SS.  Patrum  of 
Pamelius,  tom.  ii.  pp.  1-6L  The  longer  is 
printed  by  Baluze  in  the  Capitnlaria  Regum 
Francornm,  tom.  ii.  coll.  1309-1351. 

III.  Provision  for  use. — In  the  West,  generally, 
a  gospel  has  been  alwaj's  provided  for  every 
Sunday  and  for  other  holy  days.  The  number 
of  gospels  (and  other  lessons)  in  the  Liber  Comitis 
already  mentioned  suggests  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  partial  attempt  to  assign  proper 
lessons  to  every  day  in  the  year.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Roman  use  retained  them  for  every 
day  in  Lent,  and  the  ^lozarabic  for  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  (except  the  first)  during  that 
season  (see  Missale  Mixtum,  Leslie,  pp.  89-154). 
There  was  no  such  provision  in  the  Gallican 
Sacramentary  found  at  Bobio  (see  Murat.  Liturg. 
Rom.  Vet.  tom.  ii.  coll.  815-835,  or  Mus.  Ital. 
tom.  i.  pp.  301-319),  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
in  the  Lectionary  of  Luxeuil  (Mabillon,  Liturg. 
Gall.  p.  124).  Eight  leaves  are  missing  in  this 
MS.  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  Palm  Sunday, 
but  they  could  hardly  have  contained  more  than 
the  Sunday  lessons.  The  ancient  Irish  Sacra- 
mentary, of  which  but  one  copy  exists  in  manu- 
6crij)t,  probably  of  the  6th  century,  is  singular 
in  the  West  in  having  but  one  gospel  and  epistle 
for  the  whole  year,  the  former  being  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  the  latter  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St,  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  See  O'Connor's  Append,  to  vol.  i. 
of  the  Catal.  of  the  MSS.  at  Stowe,  p.  45.  The 
fact  is  also  attested  by  Dr.  Todd  (see  Pref.  to  the 
Liber.  Eccl.  de  B.  Terrenani  de  Arbuthnott, 
y.  xxiv.). 

In  the  West  the  gospels  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  without  any  reference  to  their  i)lace  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  in  the 
Greek  church,  those  four  books  have  been 
divided  into  lessons  (r/x-fjijiara,  fM(pr),  irfpiKoirds, 
kvayvwcTnara,  kva-yvoxTfis)'^  so  that  thev  may 
be  read  through  in  order,  only  interrupted  when 
a  festival  with  its  proper  lesson  intervenes  (Leo 
Allatius,  De  Ubr.  Keel.  Gr.  Diss.  i.  p.  35).  It 
is  probably  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement 
that  the  canon  of  Laodicaea,  already  cited,  does 
not  order  lessons  from  the  gospels,  or  sections, 
or  portions,  or  the  like,  to  be  read  on  Saturday 
with  other  scriptures,  but  /A<7^o.<!;)<'/s  themselves, 
t.e.  the  four  books  so   called.     From  this  it  may 
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be  inferred  that  the  Greek  method  was  tht 
normal  j)ractice  of  the  whole  En  stern  church 
before  the  separation  of  the  N«.*storians  and 
Monoj)hysites.  There  was  an  exception,  how- 
ever, at  one  period,  whether  beginning  before  or 
after  that  separation,  in  the  church  of  Malabar, 
the  ancient  liturgy  of  which  presents  but  one 
epistle  and  gospel  for  every  celebration — the 
former  composed  from  2  Cor.  v.  1-10,  and  Heb. 
iv.  12,  13;  the  latter  taken  from  St.  John  v. 
w.  19-29.  As  neither  have  any  special  refe- 
rence to  the  Eucharist,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  peculiarity  was,  unlike  that  of  the  Irish 
missal,  unintentional,  and  resulting,  probably, 
from  the  destruction  of  sacred  books  in  a  season 
of  persecution,  and  from  the  ignorance  that 
followed  it. 

IV.  The  Book  of  the  Gospels. — The  book  which 
contained  the  four  gospels  as  divided  for  eucha- 
ristic  use  was  called  by  the  Greeks  'E.vayyiXiov. 
The  oldest  writer  cited  as  using  the  word  in  this 
specific  sense  is  Palladius,  A.D.  400  :  "He  brings 
the  'gospel'  to  him  and  exacts  the  oath."  (I/ist. 
Lausiic.  c.  8G.)  Another  i)roof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  usage  is  the  fact  that  the  Nestorians, 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  church  in  the  5th 
century,  retain  the  term  Euanghelion  in  this 
limited  sense  to  the  present  day  (Badger's  Nesto- 
ri<i7is,  V.  ii.  p.  19).  The  book  is  similarly  called 
"the  gospel"  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  (Renaud. 
tom.  i.  p.  136)  and  others. 

V.  By  whom  read. — In  Africa  the  eucharistic 
gospel  was  read  by  those  of  the  order  of  readers 
in  the  3rd  century  (see  Cypr.  Ep.  xxxix.  and  Ep. 
xxxviii.).  It  was  generally,  however,  assigned 
to  a  higher  order:  "After  these  (i. <?.  the  other 
lessons),  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  the  gos- 
pels "  (Coiistit.  Apostol.  lib.  ii.  c.  Ivii.).  Sozomen, 
A.D.  440,  tells  us  that  among  the  Alexandrians 
the  "  archdeacon  alone  read  that  sacred  book  (of 
the  gospels) ;  but  among  others  the  deacons,  and 
in  many  churches  the  priests  only  "  {Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  vii.  c.  xix.).  He  adds  that  "  on  high  days 
bishops  read  it,  as  at  Constantinople,  on  the  first 
dav  of  the  paschal  feast."  The  liturgies  of  St. 
Mark  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  138),  St.  li^isil,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  (Goar,  pp.  161  and  69)  give  this 
othce  to  the  deacon.  This  was  also  the  common 
practice  in  the  West.  Thus  St.  Jerome  says  to 
Sabinian,  "Thou  wast  wont  to  read  the  gospel 
as  a  deacon  "  (Ep.  xciii.).  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
writing  about  the  year  610,  is  a  witness  to  the 
same  practice  (^De  Eccl.  Of.  lib.  ii.  c.  8).  We 
observe  it  also  in  the  most  ancient  "  Urdines 
Romani"  (Mus.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pp.  10,  46);  and  it 
became  the  rule  throughout  Europe,  when  a 
deacon  was  j)rcsent. 

VI.  Where  read.  —  The  gospel  was  perhaps 
generally  read  from  a  stand  called  Am-'>o  (^Afi- 
^wv)  or  Pulpitum  even  in  the  earliest  ages.  It 
certainly  vcas  so  when  the  celebrant  himself  did 
not  read  it.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  as  before  quoted, 
speaks  of  Celerinus,  the  reader,  as  othciating 
"on  a  pulpit,  i.e.  on  the  tribunal  of  the  churi-h," 
and  generally  of  confessors  raiscil  to  that  order 
as  "coming  to  the  pulpit  after  the  stocks" 
(^Epp.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  The  Ordo  Romanus  in 
use  in  the  8th  century  orders  the  gospel  to  be 
read  from  the  higher  stop  of  theambo,  the  epistle 
having  been  read  from  a  lower  (Ord.  ii.  nn.  7,  8). 
In  some  churches  there  was  a  separate  ambo  for 
the  gospel.     An  example  occurred  in  the  church 
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of  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  where  also  the  gospel 
ambo  was  a  "  little  higher  and  more  ornate " 
(Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  iv. 
n.  iii.).  This  became  to  some  extent  a  rule 
(Scuiamore,  Notitia  £ucharistica,  p.  222).  We 
hear  jf  the  ambo  in  the  East  also.  Thus  Sozo- 
men,  speaking  of  a  tomb  over  which  a  church 
had  been  built,  says  that  it  was  "near  the  ambo, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rostrum  (jStj/xo)  of  the  readers" 
(Rist.  Eccl.  lib.  ix.  c.  ii.).  The  same  historian  tells 
US  that  St.  Chrysostom,  that  he  might  be  better 
Iheard,  used  to  preach  at  Constantinople  "sitting 
on  the  rostrum  of  the  readers  "  (lib.  v.  c.  v.),  and 
Socrates,  referring  to  a  particular  occasion, 
speaks  of  him  as  "seated  on  the  ambo,  from 
which  he  was  wont  also  before  that  to  preach  in 
order  to  be  heard"  (^Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  v.). 
The  council  in  TruUo,  a.d.  691,  forbade  any  who 
had  not  received  the  proper  benediction  to 
"  proclaim  the  words  of  God  to  the  people  on 
the  umbo"  (can.  xxxiii.).  In  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  deacon  who  reads  the  gospel 
"  stands  elevated  on  the  ambo  or  in  the  appointed 
place  *'  (Gear,  p.  69). 

VII.  Read  towards  the  South.  —  It  was  an 
early,  but  we  think  not  primitive,  custom  in  the 
West  for  the  gospeller  to  "  stand  facing  the  south, 
where  the  men  were  wont  to  assemble  "  (^Ord. 
Rom.  ii.  c.  8).  Amalarius,  an  early  commentator 
on  the  Ordo  Romanus,  suggests  that  this  was 
because  the  men  were  supposed  to  receive  the 
gospel  first,  and  to  teach  it  to  their  wives  at  home 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  35).  See  his  Ecloga,  n.  xv.  Mus.  Ital. 
torn.  ii.  p.  553.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
different  custom  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
France,  or  very  soon  after.  For  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th  century  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
tells  us  that  "  the  Levite  (deacon),  when  about 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  the  gospel,  turns  his 
face  towards  the  north,"  as  defying  Satan,  who 
was  supposed  (from  Isai.  xiv.  13)  to  dwell  there 
{De  Celeb.  Missae,  ad.  calc.  Lihri  Pseudo-Alcuini, 
de  Div.  Off.  Hittorp,  col.  280). 

VIII.  Attendant  rites. — From  a  very  early 
period  the  reading  of  the  gospel  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  solemnity.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  has  for  many  ages  been  brought  into 
the  church  out  of  the  chapel  of  Piothesis  in  a 
rite  known  as  the  Little  Entrance,  th-j  bringing 
in  of  the  gifts  being  the  Great  Entrance.  While 
the  choir  is  singing  the  Glory  at  the  end  of  the 
third  antiphon  the  priest  and  deacon,  aftei-  bow- 
ing thrice  before  the  altar,  go  out  for  the  book 
of  the  gospels.  They  return  into  the  church, 
the  deacon  carrying  the  gospel,  preceded  by 
lights,  and  welomed  by  a  Rjtecial  anthem.  After 
a  circuit  of  some  length  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  they  stop  at  the  holy  do<»rs,  where  the 
priest  Bays,  secretly,  the  "  Prayer  of  the  En- 
trance." The  deacon  then  aaks  for,  and  the  jjriest 
gives,  a  "  bles«ing  on  the  Entrance,"  troi>(iri<i 
being  hung  meanwhile.  When  they  are  ended, 
the  deacon  shows  the  gospel  to  the  people,  say- 
ing, "  Wisdom.  Stand  uj*."  They  then  enter 
the  bema,  and  the  book  is  laid  on  the  holy  table 
till  re'juired  for  use  (KucUo  o<iium,  Goar,  pp.  67, 
124,  160).  This  is  lound  in  the  older  liturgy  of 
St.  lJ.'«sil,  aH  well  an  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  but 
it  U  inipossil  le  to  nay  how  much  of  it  was  prac- 
tiMd  in  the  A^e  of  those  gn-at  bishops.  There 
in  no  trace  of  the  Little  Entrance  in  the  liturgy 
of  Jerusalem,  fronj  which  that  of  Caesarfea  (St. 
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Basil)  was  derived,  nor  in  the  Nestorian  litur- 
gies, which  came  from  an  independent  source 
before  the  5th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  rite  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy,  which  was  borrowed  from 
Caesarea  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  and  influenced 
in  its  subsequent  growth  by  the  residence  of 
St.  Chrysostom  in  Armenia,  where  he  died 
(Le  Brun,  Diss,  sur  les  Liturgies,  x.  artt.  iv. 
xiii.).  We  observe,  also,  an  elaborate  render- 
ing of  the  same  rite  in  liturgies  that  can 
hardly  have  been  indebted  to  those  of  the  Greek 
church  after  the  6th  century  at  least.  "As  the 
book  of  the  gospels,"  remarks  Renaudot,  "  is 
carried  to  the  ambo  with  great  ceremony  among 
the  Copts,  so  it  is  certain  that  it  is  in  like  man- 
ner done  among  the  Syrians ;  and  they  received 
it  from  the  Greeks  "  (tom.  ii.  p.  69).  For  the 
Coptic  Entrance  see  tom.  i.  p.  210.  A  shcrt 
rubric  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  tells  us  when 
the  Entrance  takes  place ;  but  it  is  not  described 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  136). 

Another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Little 
Entrance  is  found  in  its  resemblance  to  a  cere- 
mony practised  at  Rome  in  certain  pontifical 
masses  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  The  gospel 
was  brought  in  a  case  or  casket  from  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  regionary  church  in 
which  the  celebration  took  place  by  an  acolyte 
in  attendance  on  the  bishop,  but  under  the  care 
of  the  archdeacon.  It  was  made  ready  by  the 
reader  at  the  door  of  the  Secretarium,  while  the 
bishop  was  within  preparing  for  the  service. 
The  acolyte  then  carried  it  "  into  the  presbytery 
to  before  the  altar,"  preceded  by  a  subdeacon, 
who  then  took  it  from  him,  and  "  with  his  own 
hands  placed  it  with  honour  upon  the  altar " 
{Ord.  Rom.  i.  §§  3,  4,  5  ;  ii.  2,  4,  5). 

As  an  example  of  the  ritual  when  the  gospel 
was  to  be  read,  we  may,  for  the  East,  cite  St. 
Mark :  "  The  deacon,  when  about  to  read  the 
gospel,  sags,  '  Bless,  sir.'  The  priest,  '  The  Lord 
bless  and  strengthen,  and  make  us  hearers  of  His 
holy  gospel,  who  is  God  blessed  now  and  ever, 
and  for  ever.  Amen.'  The  deacon,  *  Stand,  let 
us  hear  the  holy  gospel.'  The  priest,  '  Peace  be 
to  all.'  The  people,  ^  And  to  thy  spirit.'  Then 
the  deacon  reads  the  gospel" — (Renaud.  tom.  i. 
p.  138).  At  Rome,  in  the  pontifical  masses 
before  mentioned,  the  deacon  having  received  a 
blessing  from  the  bishop,  "The  Lord  be  in  thy 
heart  and  on  thy  lips,"  after  kissing  the  gospels, 
took  the  book  off  the  altar,  and  went  towards 
the  ambo,  preceded  by  two  subdeacons—  one  with 
incense— and  followed  by  a  third.  There  tlia 
acolytes  made  a  passage  for  the  preceding  sub- 
deacons  and  the  deacon.  The  latter  then  rested 
his  book  on  the  left  arm  of  the  subdeacon  with- 
out a  censer,  who  opened  it  at  the  place  already 
marked.  The  deacon  then,  with  his  finger  in 
the  place,  went  up  to  that  stage  of  the  ambo 
from  which  he  was  to  read,  the  two  subdeacons 
gr)ing  to  stand  before  the  steps  by  which  he 
would  descend.  The  gosj)el  ended,  the  bishop 
says,  "  Peace  be  to  thee,"  and  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you."  Resp.,  "And  with  thy  spirit."  As 
the  deacon  came  down,  the  subdeacon  who  had 
opened  the  book  took  it  from  him,  and  handed  it 
to  the  third  subrleacon  who  had  followed.  He, 
holding  it  on  his  jijaneta,  before  his  l>rea«t,  offers 
it  to  be  kissed  by  all  engaged  in  thu  rite,  and 
then    puts    it    into    the    case    or  casket    bci'oro 
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mentioned,  held  ready  by  the  acolyte  who  had 
brought  it  into  the  church  {Ord.  Jium.  i.  §11). 
An  Ordo,  somewhat  later,  but  not  lower  than  the 
8th  century,  tells  us  that  ''the  candles  were  ex- 
tinguished in  their  place  after  the  gospel  was 
read"  (Ord.  ii.  §9).  The  custom  ot"  lighting 
caudles  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel  came  from 
tne  East,  where  it  prevailed  in  the  4th  century. 
"Through  all  the  churches  of  the  East,"  says 
St.  Jerome,  "  when  the  gospel  is  to  be  read,  lights 
are  burned,  tiiough  the  sun  be  already  shining" 
(Contra  Vvjilant.  §7).  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
a  work  written  in  636,  says  that  "acolytes  in 
Greek  are  called  ceroferarii  in  Latin,  from  their 
bearing  wax  candles  when  the  gospel  is  to  be 
read,"  &c.  (Etymol.  lib.  vii,  c.  xii.  §  29).  This 
is  probably  the  earliest  notice  in  the  West, 
though  the  first  Ordo  Romanus  belongs  almost 
certainly  to  the  same  century.  The  symbolism 
of  the  lights  needs  no  explanation  (see  St.  John 
i.  9 ;  viii.  12). 

IX,  Heard  standing. — It  was  probably  from 
the  very  Hi'st  the  custom  for  the  people  to  hear 
the  gospel  standing,  out  of  reverence.  Thus  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  ii.  c,  Ivii. :  "  When 
the  gospel  is  being  read,  let  all  the  presbyters 
and  the  deacons  and  all  the  people  stand  with 
great  quietness."  Philostorgius,  A.D.  425,  says 
that  Theophilus  the  Indian,  when  visiting  his 
native  country,  about  the  year  345,  found  that 
the  people  "performed  the  hearing  of  the  gospel 
lessons  sitting,  and  had  some  other  practices 
which  the  Divine  law  did  not  sanction  "  {Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  §5).  His  language  shows  how  im- 
portant the  rite  was  considered.  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  412,  says,  in  the  same  spirit,  "  When  the 
True  Shepherd  becomes  present  through  the 
opening  of  the  adorable  gospels,  the  bishop  both 
rises  and  lays  aside  the  habit  (the  Qi3^o<p6piov) 
which  he  wears  symbolical  of  Him  "  (Ep.  cxxxvi. 
Jlcrmino  Comiti).  In  accordance  with  this, 
Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  xix.)  tells  us  that 
there  was  "  a  strange  custom  among  the  Alex- 
andrians, for,  when  the  gospels  were  read,  the 
bishop  did  not  stand  up,  which,"  he  adds,  "  I 
have  neither  known  nor  heard  of  among  others." 
The  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  West.  Ama- 
larius,  writing  about  827,  says:  "During  the 
celebration  of  these,  i.e.  the  lesson  (ei>istle)  and 
the  prophecy,  we  are  wont  to  sit,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancients."  Then,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gospel:  "Up  to  this  time  we  sit;  now  we 
must  rise  at  the  words  of  the  gospel  "  (De  Eicl. 
Ojf.  lib.  iii.  cc.  11,  18).  At  the  same  time  all 
turned  to  the  East,  and  laid  down  the  start"  on 
which,  at  that  period,  they  commonly  leaned, 
"  nor  was  thei-e  crown  or  other  covering  on  their 
heads"  (Ord.  Rum.  ii.  §  8  ;  Amal.  u.s.  c.  18). 

X.  The  I>(>xulogies. — The  doxology  now  com- 
mon after  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  is 
mentioned  by  writers  within  our  period.  Thus 
Ileterius  autl  lieatus,  in  Spain,  A.D.  785:  "The 
deacon  commands  all  to  be  silent,  and  says,  '  The 
lesson  of  the  holy  gospel  according  to  Matthew.' 
All  the  people  answer,  'Glory  be  to  Thee, 0  Lord'" 
(Adr.  Elipaud.  lib.  i.  c.  Ixvi.).  Compare  the 
Mczarabic  Missal  (Leslie,  pji.  2,  45,  Sic).  Ama- 
laiiiis  only  recommends  it  After  advising  the 
])eople  to  i»ray  for  a  profitable  hearing,  he 
adds:  "Let  him  who  is  not  quick  to  take  ia 
the  words  of  the  gospel,  at  least  .say,  'Glory,'" 
&c.    (lib.    iii.    c.  18).      Th«    practice    probably 
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came  through  Spain,  like  several  other  rite«, 
from  the  East.  In  the  homily  De  Circa,  ascribed 
incorrectly  to  St.  Chrysostom,  we  read,  "  When 
the  deacon  is  about  to  oj^en  the  gospel,  we  all 
Hx  our  eyes  on  him  and  keep  silence;  but  when 
he  begins  the  course  of  reading,  we  forthwith 
stand  up,  and  resjwnd,  *  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O 
Lord ' "  (Opp.  St.  Chry.s.  torn,  viii.  p.  723,  ed. 
Gaume).  Compare  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  (Goar,  pp.  161  and  69).  The  use 
of  this  form  was  probably  not  very  extensive 
before  the  6th  century,  or  we  should  have  found 
it  in  all  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  rites.  The 
liturgy  of  Malabar  (Nestorian),  however,  does 
give  "Glory  to  Christ  the  Lord"  (Hist.  End. 
Malah.  Raulin,  p.  306);  the  Ethiopic,  "Glory 
be  to  Thee  alway,  O  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God," 
&c.  (Renaud.  torn.  1,  p.  510);  and  the  Annenian, 
"Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  our  God"  (Xeale's 
Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p,  414). 

There  is  no  very  early  evidence  of  a  doxology 
after  the  gospel.  The  liturgy  of  Malabar  repeats 
that  given  above.  The  Ethiopic  has,  "The  che- 
rubim and  seraphim  send  glory  up  to  Thee." 
The  Armenian,  like  the  Malabar,  has  the  same 
after  as  before.  There  was  none  in  the  early 
Roman  liturgy,  and  Amen  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  response  in  the  middle  ages  (Notitia 
Eurharistica,  p,  228). 

XL  In  what  language  rend. — As  the  first  con- 
verts to  the  gospel  spoke  Greek,  all  the  liturgies 
were  originally  in  that  language.  It  is  not 
known  when  Latin  was  adopted  in  the  services 
at  Rome,  but  the  church  there  had  been  founded 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  it  pro- 
duced a  single  Latin  writer.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  Greek  should  be  occasionally  and 
partiallv  used  in  the  services  after  the  general 
use  of  Latin  had  begun.  In  particular  the 
eucharistic  lessons  were  on  certain  days  read  in 
both  languages.  The  chief  evidence  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  continued  as  a  traditionary  cus- 
tom throughout  the  middle  ages  (see  Notitia 
Euch.  p.  207);  but  we  also  find  some  early  testi- 
mony to  the  usage.  Thus  Amalarius:  "Six 
lessons  were  read  by  the  .incient  Romans  [on  the 
Saturdavs  of  the  Ember  weeks]  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (which  custom  is  kept  up  at  Constan- 
tinople to  this  day),  for  two  reasons,  if  I  mistake 
not;  the  one,  because  there  were  Greeks  present, 
to  whom  Latin  was  not  known ;  the  other,  be- 
cause both  people  were  of  ^)ne  mind"  (A*  AV/. 
(/»/.  lib.  ii.  c.  1).  This  statement  obtains  col- 
lateral support  from  the  earliest  Ordo  Romanu?, 
in  which  the  four  lessons  used  at  the  general 
baptism  on  Easter  Eve  are  ordered  to  be  read  ia 
Gi-eek  and  Latin  (§  40>  Nichohis  1.,  a.d.  8.')8, 
writing  to  the  emperor  Michael,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Amalarius  as  to  the  practice  at 
Con.stantinople.  He  affirms  that  "daily,  or  any 
how,  on  the  principal  fejists,"  the  church  there 
was  ''  reported  to  recite  the  apostolic  and  evan- 
gelic lessons  in  that  language  (the  Latin)  first, 
anil  afterwards  pronounce  the  very  same  lossons 
in  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks"  (A';>.  viii^ 
Labb,  Cone.  torn.  viii.  col.  298).  When  John  VI J L, 
in  the  s^ime  century,  gave  jwrmission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  th« 
Sclavonic  tongue,  he  made  this  proviso,  thr.t, 
"  to  show  it  greater  honour,  the  gosp<d  siioulJ 
be  reaii  in  Litin,  and  afterwards  published  is 
Sclavonic  in  the  ears  of  the  people  who  did  not 
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understand  Latin ;  as  appears  to  be  done  in  some 
chuuhes"  {Ep.  ccxlvii. ;  Labb.  Cone.  torn.  ix. 
col.  177).  In  the  churches  of  Syria  the  gospel 
and  epistle  are  still  read  both  in  the  old  Syriac 
and  in  the  better  understood  Ai-abic  (Renaud. 
torn.  ii.  p.  69) ;  and  in  Egypt  in  both  Coptic  and 
Arabic  (Renaud.  torn.  i.  pp.  5-8).  When  they 
were  first  read  in  Arabic  we  do  not  know ;  but 
it  was  probably  before  the  9th  century,  as  both 
countries  were  conquered  and  overrun  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  former  half  of  the  7th. 

XII.  From  the  6th  century  downward  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  a  custom  of 
inclosing  the  gospels  in  cases,  covers,  or  caskets, 
adorned  with  gems  and  the  precious  metals. 
The  first  Ordo  Romanus,  in  giving  directions  for 
the  pontifical  mass,  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  orders,  that  on  festivals  the  keeper  of  the 
restry  at  St.  John's  Lateran  shall  give  out  "  a 
larger  chalice  and  paten,  and  larger  gospels 
under  his  seal,  noting  the  number  of  the  gems 
that  they  be  not  lost"  (§  3).  Childebert  I., 
A.D.  531,  is  said  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to  have 
returned  from  an  expedition  into  Spain,  bringing 
with  him,  among  other  sj>oils,  "  sixty  chalices, 
fifteen  patens,  twenty  cases  for  the  gospels 
(evangeliorum  capsas),  all  adorned  with  pui-e 
gold  and  precious  gems "  (Hist.  Franc,  lib.  iii. 
c.  I.).  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome  caused,  to  be  made  for  the 
church  at  Lyons  "a  case  for  inclosing  the  holy 
gospels  and  a  paten  and  chalice  of  pui-e  gold 
and  precious  stones "  (De  Glor.  Confess,  cap. 
Ixiii,),  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  the  king  of 
the  Lombards  "  a  lectionary.(lectionem)  of  the 
holy  gospel  inclosed  in  a  Persian  case  (theca)  " 
{Epp.  lib.  xii.  Ep.  vii.  ad  Theodel.)     [W.  E.  S.] 

GOSPELLER.     [Gospel,  §  V.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS,  BOOK  OF.  [Liturgical 
Books  :  Gospel,  §  IV.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS  IS  ART.  [See  Four  Rivers, 
Evangelists.]  The  sources  of  the  four  rivers, 
represented  continually  on  the  sarcophagi  (Bot- 
tari,  Sculture  e  Pitture,  tav.  xvi.  and  passim) 
have  doubtless  reference  to  the  four  gospels,  as 
well  as  to  the  streams  which  watered  the  garden 
(f  Eden.  See  also  the  woodcut  of  the  Lateran 
Cross  s.  V.  Cross. 

Rolls  of  the  gospels,  or  other  sacred  books 
are  often  represented  on  glasses  and  cups  (Buo- 
naruotti,  Vetri,  tav.  ii,  viii.  1,  xiv.  2).  A  case 
containing  the  gospels  is  represented  in  the 
chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna  (see  Ciam- 
pini,  Vet.  M'/n.  I.  Ixvii.).  They  are  generally 
rolls,  sometimes  with  umbilici  and  capsae.  In 
Buonaruotti,  Frammenti  di  txisi  antichi,  tav. 
tii'u  1,  the  rolls  of  the  four  gospels  surround  a 
representation  of  the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves, 
with  probable  reference  to  Matt.  iv.  4,  "Man 
ihall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Gofl. ' 

The  portraits  or  symbolic  representations  of 
the  Ev  very  commonly  bear  the  gospels 

from  f  •  date  :  inde»id  the  symbol  of  four 

•CI' '1  !    u:ed   in  the  four  angles  of  a 

Gr.    r:     ,  <rted   by  Mrs.  Jameson  to  be 

the  fearli>->t  tyjxr  <•[  the  Four  Kvanj^elists,  and 
inait  certainly  b»:  among  the  «'arlie8t.  In  the 
baptistery  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  V.  M.  I.  p. 
234^   tbero   is  a   mosaic   of  the   fonr  gospels 


resting  on  four  tables,  each  with  its  title.     This 
dates  from  a.d.  451. 

The  fig\:res  of  apostles,  passim  in  ancient  me- 
diaeval and  modern  art,  bear  rolls  or  volumes  in 
their  hands ;  but  Martigny  i-emarks  very  inge- 
niously and  thoughtfully,  that  in  the  earliest 
examples  of  apostles  the  volume  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  that  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
to  which  and  to  whom  they  referred  all  men  in 
their  preaching,  even  from  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
In  one  instance  a  picture  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup 
representing  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  (Buona- 
ruotti ix.  3)  the  book  of  the  gospels  is  placed  near 
one  of  the  three,  in  token  of  their  being  the  first, 
with  the  shepherds,  to  bear  the  good  tidings  of 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

A  symbol  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  evangelists, 
of  the  highest  antiquity  (indeed,  as  Mr.  Hemans 
thinks,  of  the  Constantinian  period)  is  the  paint- 
ing of  four  jewelled  books  at  the  juncture  of  the 
arms  of  a  large  cross,  also  jewelled,  on  the  vault 
of  a  hall  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Trajan ; 
consecrated  for  Christian  worship  by  pope 
Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  still 
serving  as  a  crypt-chapel  below  the  church  of 
SS.  Martino  e  Silvestro  on  the  Esquiiine  Hill. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GRACE  AT  MEALS.  The  Jews  were 
wont  to  give  thanks  at  table,  one  of  the  com- 
pany saying  the  prayer  "  in  the  plural  number, 
Let  us  bless,  &c.,"  and  the  rest  answering  Arnen 
(Beracoth  cap.  vii. ;  Lightfoot  Horae  Hebr.  in  St. 
Matt.  XV.  36).  When  our  Lord  was  about  to 
feed  the  multitudes  He  took  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  "blessed"  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  19;  St.  Mark  vi. 
41;  St.  Luke  ix.  16)  or  "gave  thanks"  (St. 
Matt.  XV.  36  ;  St.  Mark  viii.  6  ;  St.  John  vi.  11) 
before  He  distributed  them.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  custom,  which  thus,  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Lord's  example,  passed  into 
His  church.  St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
Matt.  xiv.  19-21,  says  that  He  then  "taught  us 
that  we  should  not  touch  a  table  before  giving 
thanks  to  Him  who  provides  -this  food "  \Hom. 
xlix.).  In  commenting  on  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  he  refers  to  the  "  Grace "  said 
after  meat  also  : — "  He  gave  thanks  before 
distributing  to  the  disciples,  that  we  may  give 
thanks  too.  He  gave  thanks  and  sang  hymns 
after  distributing,  that  we  may  do  the  same 
thing"  (Art  -S"^.  Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Horn.  Ixxxii.). 
That  this  was  the  general  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  is  proved  by  many  testimonies.  St. 
Paul,  to  whatever  else  he  may  allude  beside^ 
certainly  recognizes  it  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5.  Meats, 
he  there  teaches,  were  "  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth."  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
192,  both  owns  the  principle,  and  vouches  for 
the  observance.  "As  it  is  meet  that  before  tak- 
ing food  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  these  things, 
so  also  does  it  become  us,  when  drinking,  to 
smg  psalms  unto  Him  ;  forasmuch  as  we  are 
partaking  of  His  creatures  "  {I',icdi(j.  lib.  ii. 
c.  iv.  §  44  ;  see  also  §  77).  Of  the  model  Chris- 
tian, he  says,  "His  sac-riHces  are  prayers  and 
praises,  and  the  n'adin;^  of  Scripture  before  the 
banqueting;  psalms  and  hymns  after  \\"  {Strom, 
lib.  vii.  c.  vii.  §  49).  Again:  "Referring  the 
reverent  enjoyment  of  all  things  to  God,  he  ever 
offers  to  the  giver  of  all  things  the  lirst-fruits 
uf  meal  and  drink  and  anointing  oil,  yielding 
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thanks,"  &c.  (fbid.  §  36).  TertuUian,  writing 
probably  in  202  :  *'  We  do  not  recline  (at  an 
entertainment)  before  prayer  be  first  ta.ste>l 
.  .  .  After  water  for  the  hands  and  lights,  each, 
a»  he  is  able,  is  called  out  to  sing  to  God  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  from  his  own  mind.  In 
like  manner  prayer  puts  an  end  to  the  feast " 
{Liber  Ajol.  adv.  Gentes,  c.  .Txxi.\.).  St.  Cyprian, 
writing  in  246  :  "Nor  let  the  banqueting  hour 
be  void  of  heavenly  grace.  Let  the  temperate 
entertainment  resound  with  psalms,  and  do  ye 
each  undertake  this  wonted  duty  according  to  the 
strength  of  your  memory  or  excellence  of  voice  " 
(Ad  Donit.  sitb  fin.).  St.  Basil,  A.D.  .370  :  "  Let 
prayers  be  said  before  taking  food  in  meet  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  gifts  of  God,  both  of  those 
which  He  is  now  giving  and  of  those  which  He 
has  put  in  store  for  the  future.  Let  prayers  be 
said  after  food  containing  a  return  of  thanks  for 
the  things  given,  and  request  for  those  pro- 
mised "  (AyA  ii.  ad  Gre-^.  Naz.  §  6).  Sozomen, 
A.D.  440,  says  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  that  he 
would  eat  nothing  "  before  he  had  blessed  the 
Creator  of  all  things"  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  Oral,  ad 
Imp.  libro  i.  praefixa). 

Examples  remain  of  the  early  Graces,  both  of 
the  East  and  West.  E.g.  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (lib.  vii.  c.  49)  furnish  the  following 
Evxh  f  t'  apicTTCf),  Praiier  at  the  midday  meal : 
'*  Blessed  art  Thou,  OLord,  who  feedest  me  from 
my  youth  up,  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh.  Fill 
our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness  ;  that  always 
having  a  sulficiency  we  may  abound  unto  every 
good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  through 
whom  be  glory  and  honour  and  power  unto  Thee, 
world  without  end,  Amen"  (P atres  Aftostol. CoieX. 
ton?  i.  p.  385).  This  prayer  (slightly  varied)  is 
also  given  to  be  said  alter  meals  in  the  ti'eatise 
De  Vinjinitatc  ascribed  (most  improbably)  to  St. 
Athanasius.  The  writer  first  gives  it  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows  :  "  And  when  thou  art  seated 
at  table  and  hast  begun  to  break  the  bread, 
having  thrice  sealed  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  thus  give  thanks,  *  We  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy  holy  resurrection  [t.  e. 
wrought  and  to  be  \rrought  in  us,  if  the  reading 
be  correct] ;  for  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
hast  Thou  made  it  known  unto  us  ;  and  as  this 
bread  upon  this  table  was  in  sej)arate  grains,  and 
being  gathered  together  became  one  thing,  so 
let  Thy  church  be  gathered  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom  ;  for  Thine 
is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.*  And  this  prayer  thou  oughtest  to  say 
when  thou  breakest  bread  and  desirest  to  eat  ; 
but  when  thou  dost  set  it  on  the  table  and  sittest 
down,  say  Our  Father  all  through.  But  the 
prayer  above  written  (Blessed  art  Thou,  O  God 
[Lord,  Const.  Apost.y)  we  .say  after  we  have  made 
•ur  meal  and  have  risen  from  table"  (§§  12,  13, 
inter  Athauis.  Opp.).  A  short  paraphrase,  as  it 
api)ears,  of  an  Eastern  Grace  at  meals  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  anonymous  commentary  (probably 
of  the  sixth  century)  on  the  Book  of  Job  printed 
with  the  works  of  Origen  (lib.  iii.). 

The  following  examples  from  the  Gelasian 
Sncramcntary  are  probably  the  most  ancient 
Graces  t>f  the  Latin  church  now  extant  :  Prayers 
before  Met.  (1)  "  Refresh  us,  O  Lord,  with  Thy 
gift/?,  an<l  sustain  us  with  the  bounty  of  Thy 
riches;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lonl.  Amen." 
(2)  "Let   us    be    refreshed,   0  Lord,  from  Thy 


grants  and  gifts,  and  satiated  with  Thy  blessing 
through,  &c."  (3)  "  Protect  us,  0  Lord  ouj 
God,  and  afford  needful  sustenance  to  our  frailty  • 
through,  &c."  (4)  "  Bless,  0  Lord,  Thy  gifts', 
which  of  Thy  bounty  we  are  about  to  take; 
through,  &c."  (5)  "0  God,  who  dost  alway 
iuvite  us  to  spiritual  delights,  give  a  blessing  oa 
Thy  gifts;  that  we  may  attain  to  a  sanctified 
reception  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  eaten 
in  Thy  name;  through,  &c."  (6)  "May  Thy 
gifts,  0  Lord,  refresh  us,  and  Thy  grace  console  us; 
through,  &c."  Prayers  after  Meals. — (1)  'Satis- 
fied, O  Lord,  with  the  gifts  of  Thy  riches,  we 
give  Thee  thanks  for  these  things  which  we 
receive  from  Thy  bounty,  beseeching  Thy  mercy 
that  that  which  was  needful  for  our  boclies  may 
not  be  burdensome  to  our  minds  ;  through,  &c." 
(2)  "  We  have  been  satisfied,  0  Lord,  with  Thy 
grants  and  gifts.  Pteplenish  us  with  Thy  mercy, 
Thou  who  art  blessed  ;  who  with  the  Father  and 
Holy  Ghost  livest  and  reigt^est  Goa  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen."  Muratori,  Liturgia  Bom.  Vetus, 
torn.  i.  col.  745.  Compare  the  Benedictio  ad 
Mensam,  and  Bcnedirtio  pobt  Mensam  levatam  in 
the  Gallican  Sacramentary  of  the  7th  century 
found  at  Bobio  (Ibid.  torn.  ii.  col.  959). 

[W.  E.  S.] 
GRACILIANUS.  [Felicissima.] 

GRADO,  COUNCIL  OF  (Gradense  con- 
cilium),  held  A.n.  579  at  Grado  for  the  transfer 
thither  of  the  see  of  Aquileia,  supposing  its  acta 
genuine,  but  Istria  was  at  this  time  out  of  com- 
munion with  Rome  for  not  accepting  the  5th 
council,  and  the  part  assigned  to  Elias,  bishop  of 
Aquileia,  throughout  is  suspicious.  A  legate 
from  Rome  at  his  instance  exhibited  a  letter  as 
trora  pope  Pelagius  II.  to  him  authorising  thia 
change,  which  was  accordingly  confirmed.  Thea 
he  requested  that  the  definition  of  the  4th 
council  might  be  recited,  which  was  also  done. 
In  the  subscriptions  which  follow  his  own  comes 
first,  after  him  that  of  the  legate,  nineteen 
bishops  or  their  representatives  follow,  and  last 
of  all  twelve  presbyters  in  their  own  names. 
Mansi  regards  it  as  a  forgery  (ix.  927). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

GRADUAL  (liesponsorium  Gradtuile  or  Gra- 
dile ;  or  simply  Responsorium  or  Rcsi.K>nsum ; 
or  Graduate.  In  mediaeval  English  Grayl 
spelt  variously.) — I.  This  was  an  anthem  sung 
after  the  epistle  in  most  of  the  Latin  churche*. 
Originally,  it  seems  that  a  whole  psalm  w;i« 
sung,  at  least  in  Africa,  as  we  gather  Irom  seve- 
ral allusions  in  the  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine. 
Thus  in  one  he  says,  "To  this  belongs  that  which 
the  apostolic  lesson  (Col.  iii.  9)  before  the  can- 
ticle of  the  psalm  pre.signified,  saying  '  Put  off, 
&c.'  "  (Senn.  xxxii.  c.  iv.).  "  We  have  heard 
the  apostle,  we  have  heard  the  psalm,  we  have 
heard  the  gospel  "  (Scnn.  clxv.  c.  i.).  Again  : — 
"  We  have  heard  the  first  lesson  of  the  apostle, 
'This  is  a  faithful  saying,  &c.'  (1  Tim.  i.  15) 
Then  we  sang  a  psalm,  mutually  ex- 
horting one  another,  saying  with  one  voice, 
one  heart,  '  0  come,  let  us  worship,'  &c. 
(Ps.  xcv.  6).  After  these  the  gosj>el  lessoD 
showed  us  the  cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers'* 
(Sertn.  clxxvi.  c.  i.).  In  his  Retract  itionA  (lib. 
•ii.  c.  xi.)  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  a  custom  which 
began  at  Carthage  in  his  'jne  of  ".saying  hymn* 
at  the  altar   from  the    Book  of  Psalms,  either 
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before  tlie  oblation  or  when  that  which  had 
been  offered  was  being  distributed  to  the  people." 
The  hymn  before  the  oblation  has  been  under- 
stood by  some  to  be  the  psalm  before  the  gospel  ; 
but  a  hymn  sung  before  the  catechumens  left 
would  hardly  have  been  called  by  so  precise  a 
writer  as  Augustine  a  hymn  before  the  oblation. 
He  must  rather  have  meant  the  offertory  which 
immediately  preceded  the  offering  of  the  ele- 
ments. Nor  was  the  Gradual  sung  at  the  altar, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  lector's  ambo.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  psalm  after  the  epistle 
was  a  custom  of  the  church  before  the  age  of 
St.  Augustine.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a.d. 
495,  tells  us  th?t  Musaeus,  a  presbyter  of  that 
city,  A.D.  458,  at  the  request  of  his  bishop, 
selected  "  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  lessons  suit- 
able to  tlie  feast-days  of  the  whole  year,  and 
besides,  responsory  chapters  of  psalms  adapted 
to  the  seasons  and  lessons  "  (^De  Viris  Illust.  c. 
Ixsix.).  Another  witness  is  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  relates  that  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
year  585,  his  deacon  "who  had  said  the  re- 
sponsory at  the  masses  before  diy"  was  ordered 
by  king  Guntram  to  sing  before  him,  and  that 
afterwards  all  the  priests  present  sang  a  respon- 
sory psalm,  each  with  one  of  his  clerks  {Hist. 
Franc.  L.  viii.  §  iii.).  The  Antiphonary  ascribed 
to  Gregory  I.  must  have  undergone  changes 
down  to  the  11th  or  r2th  century,  if  it  was  not 
originally  compiled  then.  It  contains  Graduals 
(there  called  Responsories)  for  use  throughout 
the  year ;  but  from  our  uncertainty  about  their 
age,  we  need  only  state  the  fact.  It  was  printed 
by  Pamelius  (Liturgicon,  torn.  ii.  p.  62),  and  by 
Thomasius  at  Rome  in  1683.  The  earliest  Ordo 
Romanus  extant,  which  describes  a  pontifical  mass 
of  the  7th  century,  fully  recognizes  the  use  of 
the  Gradual :  "  After  he  (the  subdeacon)  has  read 
(the  epistle)  the  cantor  ascends  [the  steps  of  the 
ambo]  with  the  cantatory,  and  says  the  Re- 
sponse" (§  10;  Mus.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Again  : 
"  With  regard  to  the  Gradual  Responsory,  it  is 
[in  Lent]  sung  to  the  end  by  him  who  begins  it, 
and  the  verse  in  like  manner"  (§  26,  p.  18). 
Compare  Ordo  ii.  §  7.  Amalarius  (^Prol.  in  Lib. 
de  Ord.  Antiph.  Hittorp.  col.  504)  explains  the 
tei-m  'cantatory.'  "That  which  we  call  the 
Gradual  (Gradale)  they  (the  Romans),  call  Canta- 
torium ;  which  in  some  churches  among  them  is 
■till,  according  to  the  old  custom,  comprised  in 
one  volume,"  It  was,  in  fact,  a  book  containing 
all  the  Graduals  for  the  year. 

II.  Strictly  only  the  first  verse  of  the  anthem 
was  called  the  Gradual.  The  rest  was  technically 
called  the  "  verse."  The  mode  of  singing  it  was 
not  everywhere  the  same;  but  Amalarius  de- 
scribes at  «ome  length  how  this  was  done  at 
Rome,  whence,  he  a.ssures  ub  (De  Eccles.  Off. 
L.  iii.  c.  11  ;  De  Ord.  Ant.  u.s.),  the  Gradual  was 
derived  to  other  churches: — ''The  precentor  in 
the  first  row  sings  the  Responsory  to  the  end. 
The  succentors  respond  (i.  ^.  sing  the  Responsory) 
.1  like  manner.  The  precentor  then  sings  the 
■  ".me.  The  verse  being  ended,  the  succentors  a 
<-cond  time  begin  the  Responsory  from  the  first 
won!,  and  continue  it  to  the  end.  Then  the 
precentor  sings,  'Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  being 
end»?d,  the  Bnccentorn  take  up  the  Res[»on.sory 
a^K.^t  tJK'  middle,  and  oontintie  it  to  the  end. 
La^tljr  the  precentor  bcgiuit  the  liebjK^nkory  from 
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the  first  word  and  continues  it  to  the  end. 
Which  being  over  the  succentors  for  the  third 
time  repeat  the  Responsory  from  the  beginning 
and  continue  it  to  the  end."  Amalarius  also 
tells  us  that  "  the  Gloria  was  not  sung  with 
Responsories  from  the  first "  (De  Ord.  Antiph. 
c.  18);  from  which  we  infer  with  probability 
that  they  were  in  use  before  that  doxology  was 
composed. 

III.  The  mode  of  singing  adopted  for  the  Gra- 
dual, in  which  one  sang  alone  for  a  while  and 
many  responded  was  probably  in  use  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  church.  In  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  the  apostles  are  made  to  direct 
that  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist 
one  of  the  deacons  shall  "  chant  the  hymns  of 
David,  and  the  people  subchant  the  ends  of  the 
verses  "  (L.  ii.  c.  Ivii.).  When  St.  Athanasius 
(a.d.  356)  found  his  church  surrounded  by  more 
than  5000  soldiers,  and  a  violent  crowd  of  Ari- 
ans,  he  placed  himself  on  his  throne  and  "di- 
rected the  deacon  to  read  a  psalm,  and  the 
people  to  respond,  'For  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever  ' "  (Apol.  de  Fugd  sua,  §  24).  Eusebius, 
too,  citing  Philo's  account  of  certain  "  Ascetae  " 
in  Egypt,  among  other  of  their  customs  which 
he  declares  to  belong  to  the  Christians,  mentions 
that  one  would  "  chant  a  psalm  in  measured 
strains,  the  rest  listening  in  silence,  but  singing 
the  last  parts  of  the  hymns  together  "  (Euseb. 
Hist.  L.  II.  c.  xvii.).  Whether  those  ascetics 
were  Jews  or  Christians  the  narrative  of  Philo 
shows  that  the  practice  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Jewish  converts  of  the  1st  century,  and 
may  even  then  have  been  adopted  by  them. 

IV.  FVom  Easter  Eve  to  the  Saturday  in 
Whitsun  week  inclusively  the  Gradual  was  fol- 
lowed, and  at  last  supplanted  by  the  Alleluia. 
This  had  been  long  known  in  the  West  and  used, 
though  not  prescribed,  on  public  occasions  oi 
religious  joy.  At  Rome  it  was  only  sung  on 
Easter  day,  as  Sozomen  informs  us  (Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.),  and  his  statement  is  copied  by 
Cassiodorius(//a.sf.£'cc/.  Trip'uJ,.  L.  xiii.  c.  xxxix.), 
who  lived  at  Rome,  a.d.  514.  Their  authority, 
however,  can  only  prove  the  fact  for  an  age 
before  their  own ;  for  Gregory  I.  affirms  that  it 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  masses  by  St.  Jerome 
(who  had  learnt  it  at  Jerusalem)  in  the  time  of 
Damasus,  a.d.  384  (Epist.  lib.  vii. ;  Ep.  Ixiv,). 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  its  use  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost;  as  Gregory  himself  extended  it 
"  beyond  the  time  of  Pentecost  "  (ibid?).  In 
the  Antiphonary  ascribed  to  him  it  is  only 
omitted  between  Septuagesima  Sunday  and 
Easter  (Pamel.  Litunj.  tom.  ii.  pp.  81-110). 
Amabirius  (u.s.  cap.  13)  speaks  of  it  as  "sung 
on  feast  days." 

V.  Tlie  Tract  was  another  anthem  sometimes 
sung  after  the  ei)istle.  Originally  it  was  always 
from  the  liook  of  Psalms;  and  like  the  Gradual 
was  a  remnant  and  evidence  of  their  early  use 
in  celebrations  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Tract  and  Gradual  differed  at  first,  in  all 
probability,  only  in  being  sung  differently;  or 
in  other  words  the  Tract  was  nothing  more  than 
the  Gradual  as  it  was  chanted  in  seasons  of 
humiliation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wo  treat 
of  tliem  together.  Very  soon,  however,  a  Tract 
wa.-»  often  snng  after  the  Gradunl;  or,  as  it 
would,  we  picsuiiie,  be  tlwii  vi«'\vt'd,  a  thinl 
verse  was  added  to  the  autheut,  which  was  sung 
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tractim  ;  i.  c.  continuously  by  the  cantor  without 
any  assistance  from  the  choir.  Although  the 
language  is  obscure,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
they  were  sometimes  sung  together  under  the 
first  Ordo  Komauus.  "  If  it  shall  be  the  time 
for  the  Alleluia  to  be  said,  well ;  but  if  for  the 
Tract,  well  again;  but  if  not  let  the  response 
(Gradual)  only  be  sung"  (§  10).  The  Tract  is 
never  used  without  a  responsory  in  the  so-called 
Gregorian  Antiphonary.  Though  properly 
penitential  (Amalarius  De  Eccl.  Ojf.  lib.  ii.  c.  3), 
the  Tract  was  not  always  of  a  mournful  cha- 
racter. "Sometimes,"  says  Amalarius,  "the 
Tract  expresses  tribulation,  sometimes  joy " 
(^fbiJ.  lib.  iii.  c.  13).  It  was  sung  from  the 
same  place  as  the  Gradual  (Ore?.  L'om.  /.  §  10; 
//.  §  7),  and  at  first  by  the  same  cantor  (Ore/.  /. 
§  7)  ;  but  later  on  by  another  (  Ord.  III.  §  9).  The 
origin  of  the  name,  from  caiitus  ^/-oc^ms,  a  sustained 
unbroken  chant,  appears  certain.  Honorius  of 
Autun,  A.D.  1130,  is  the  earliest  extant  authority 
for  it  {Gemma  Anirnaej  lib.  i.  c.  96)  ;  but  it  is 
approved  by  all  the  best  ritualists. 

The  mode  of  chanting  the  Tract  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  early  monks,  who  sang  the 
psalms  by  turns,  one  at  a  time.  Thus  Cassian, 
A.D.  424,  "  One  rises  to  sing  psalms  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  company "  (^De  Coenob.  Instit. 
lib.  ii.  c.  v.).  "  They  divide  the  aforesaid  num- 
ber of  twelve  psalms  in  such  a  manner  that  if 
two  brethren  be  present,  they  sing  six  each  ;  if 
three,  four ;  if  four,  three  "  (/6td  c.  xi. ;  see 
also  c.  iii.).  St.  Jerome  has  an  allusion  to  it 
when,  writing  to  a  monk  (-£/?.  xiv.  ad  Rustic. 
ifon.\  he  reminds  him  of  the  obligation  to  rise 
before  sleep  would  naturally  leave  him  and 
"say  a  psalm  in  his  turn." 

VI.  The  Gradual  and  Tract  were  sung  from 
the  same  step  of  the  ambo  from  which  the 
epistle  was  read.  According  to  the  second  Ordo 
liomanus  (§  7),  the  Epistoler  "  went  up  on  to 
the  ambo  to  read,  but  not  on  to   its   upj)er  step 

^  (or  stage,  gradum),  which  only  he  who  read  the 
gospel  was  wont  to  ascend.  After  he  had  read 
the  cantor  ascended  with  the  cantorium  (  =  can- 
tatorium)  ....  not  to  a  higher  place ;  but  he 
stood  in  the  same  place  as  the  reader."  It  was 
for  this  reason  tliat  the  anthem  was  called 
Oraduid:  it  was  the  chant  from  the  step  of  the 
ambo.  This  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Kabanus  Maurus,  A.n.  847,  and  is  accepteil  by 
Bona,  Le  lirun,  Gerbert,  Martene,  and  perhaps 
all  tlie  great  writers  on  ritual. 

VII.  The  fact  that  the  Grailual  and  Tract  were 
both  sung  from  the  lesson  desk,  and  that  by  a 
single  cantor,  detached  thither,  like  the  loaders, 
from  tlie  choir,  seems  to  indicate  their  common 
origin  in  that  extended  use  of  the  Hook  of  Psalms 
with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  which  we  know 
to  have  prevailed  during  the  first  ages.  Both 
arrangements  were  appropriate  and  natural  if 
the  psalms  were  said  in  some  sort  as  n  lesson  ;  but 
inapjirnpriate  as  well  as  inconvenient  for  a  mere 
anthem.  The  sense  of  this  at  length  led  to  the 
Gradual  being  sung  by  the  cantor  in  his  usual 
place.  Amalarius,  indeed,  exhibits  the  cantor  as 
a  teacher  and  preacher  no  less  than  those  who 
read  the  other  Scriptures.  "  By  the  office  of  the 
cantor  we  may  understand  that  of  a  prophet 
....  By  the  responsory  we  may  understand  the 
preach in^4  (if  the  New  Testament  ....  The  cantor 
discharges  the  functions  of  a  faithful  preacher," 


&c.  (De  Eccl  Off.  1.  iii.  cap.  11).  This  was,  wt 
presume,  the  traditional  view.  It  is  suggested 
by  St.  Augustine's  manner  of  referring  (see  above) 
to  the  psalms  which  in  his  day  formed  part  of 
the  eucharistic  service  in  Roman  Africa,  as  well 
as  to  the  epistles  and  gospels.  The  same  thought 
underlies  the  mysticiil  comment  of  Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius.  The  psalms  sung,  according  to  him,  put 
tJie  soul  into  harmony  with  things  divine,  and 
then  those  things  which  have  been  mvstically 
shadowed  forth  in  them  are  jjlainly  and  fully 
taught  in  the  lessons  from  the  other  parts  of 
Holy  writ  (De  Eccl.  Ilier.  c.  iii.  n.  iii.  §  5). 
Psalms  are  to  this  day  sung  before  the  gospel  in 
the  Coptic  rite  (Kenaud.  torn.  i.  pp.  7,  210).  In 
the  Armenian  "  a  suitable  psalm  is  recited  "  im- 
mediately before  the  first  eucharistic  lesson 
(the  prophecy)  is  read  (Le  Brun,  Diss.  x.  art. 
xiv.).  In  the  Milanese  a  Psalmellus  (Pamelii 
Liturgicon,  tom.  i.  p.  295),  and  in  the  Mozarabic 
an  anthem  headed  Psallendo  (Leslie,  Miss.  Moz. 
pp.  1,  222),  in  Lent  a  Tractus  {ibid.  pp.  98,  101, 
&c.)  is  sung  between  the  prophecy  and  the 
epistle.  In  these  psalms  or  anthems  we  find 
the  evident  remains,  akin  to  the  Roman  Gradual 
and  Tract,  of  the  psalmody  which  accompanied 
the  reading  of  the  other  Scriptures  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  There  was  also,  we  may  mention 
in  conclusion,  a  substitute  for  it  left  in  the  Old 
Galilean  liturgy  in  the  Hymn  of  Zacharias, 
often  called  the  prophecy,  which  was  sung  be- 
fore the  Old  Testament  Lesson  ( S.  Gerraani 
Expos.  Brev.  in  Martene  De  Aiit.  Eccl.  Hit.  1. 
i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  i. ;  Mabill.  Liturg.  Gall.  1. 
ii.  pp.  251,  322,  &c.),  and  in  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  (  Germanus,  m.  s. ;  Mabill.  ibid 
p.  107)  which  was  sung  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel.  [W.  E.  S.] 

GRANATARIUS,  in  a  monastery,  one  of 
the  four  deputies  or  assistants  of  the  house- 
steward  ("sutfraganei  cellerario,"  quaintly  styled 
"so/a/ui  cellcrarii"  in  the  old  Benedictine  rule), 
the  receiver  of  the  yearly  corn-harvest  of  the 
monastery,  and  keeper  of  the  granary  (Mart. 
lieg.  lieii'd.  Cvmm.  c.  31)  and  of  the  farm  stock 
(Isidor.  £eg.  c.  19).  In  some  monasteries  his 
office  was  to  provide  all  household  necessaries 
(Ducange  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.).  The  word  is  also 
spelt  "granarius"  or  "  granetarius."   [I.  G.  S.] 

GRATA.  [PnoTiNua] 

GRATIAS  DEO.    [Deo  Gratias.] 

GRAVES.  [Arcx>solium  ;  Area  ;  Bisomus; 
Catawmbs;    Cemetery;  Cella    Memoriae; 

ClIUKCHYAKD.] 

GREAT  WEEK.    [Holy  Week.] 

GREEK,  USED  IN  SERVICES.  [Creed, 
§  17  ;  Gospel,  §  XI.  p.  7+4.] 

GREEN  THURSDAY.    [Maundy  Thurs- 
day.] 
GREETING.     [Salutation.] 

GREETING,  THE  AN(}ELICAL.  [Hail, 
Mary.] 

GREETING -HOUSE,  a  reception-room 
(aaira<rT»Kos  oIkos,  receptorium,  sahuatorium, 
.salle  d'entree,  piirloir)  next  to  the  proaula  or 
proaulium  (Ducange  (lUms.  L<<t.  s.  v.  saluta- 
torium).  In  the  narrative  of  the  famous  inter- 
view   between    Ambrose    and    Theodosius,   th« 
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bishop  is  described  as  sitting  in  his  reception- 
room  before  going  to  the  church  (Theodoret, 
Ecc.  Hist.  V,  18),  and  Gregory  the  Great  speaks 
of  a  bishop  as  proceeding  from  his  reception- 
room  to  church  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  iv.  54).  Bingham 
corrects  the  opinion  of  Scaliger  that  the  place 
spoken  of  by  Theodoret  was  a  part  of  the  bishop's 
palace  used  for  entertaining  strangers,  and  pro- 
nounces it  "  a  place  adjoining  the  church " 
("  exedra  ecclesiae  adjuncta,"  Ducange,  v.  s.)  for 
th«  bishop  "  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the 
people  "  coming  for  his  "  blessing,"  or  on  "  busi- 
ness "  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eccles.  viii.  vii.  8 ;  cf. 
Vales.  Annotat.  in  Theodoret.  1.  c).  It  is  re- 
corded of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  that  he  sat  on  a 
three-legged  stool  in  a  room  of  this  kind,  in  pre- 
ference to  using  the  bishop's  throne  which  was 
there  (Sulp.  Sev.  Vit.  S.  Mart.) ;  and  that  on  his 
visitations  he  spent  night  and  day  in  this  room 
(Sulp.  Sev.  Ep.  1).  In  this  "  salutatorium  "  the 
rule  of  the  convent  was  read  over  to  candidates 
for  admission  (^Eeg.  Aurel.  ad  Virgines,  c.  1).  The 
nuns,  and  even  the  abbess,  were  forbidden  to  see 
any  stranger  here  alone  (^Heg.  Donat.  ad  Virg.  c.  57 ; 
Be^.  Gaesarii  ad  Vtrg.  c.  35) ;  and  by  the  council 
of  Macon,  A.D.  581,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
as  well  as  laymen,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  reception-room  of  a  nunnery,  Jews  especially 
being  excluded  ((7onc.  Matiscon.  c.  2).*  On  the 
same  principle,  women,  eyen  nuns,  were  excluded 
from  the  bishop's  *'  salutatorium  "  (Ducange,  s.  v.). 
In  a  Benedictine  monastery  this  chamber  was 
usually  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  be- 
tween the  chapter-house  and  the  south  transept 
of  the  church  (Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Whalley, 
p.  124,  4th  ed.  1874). 

A  room  of  this  kind  was  used,  according  to 
Mabillon,  for  robing,  for  hearing  causes,  for 
synods,  for  keeping  relics  in,  and  sometimes  for 
temporary  residence  (Mabill.  Ann.  Bened.  Saec. 
iv.  i.  p.  370,  cited  by  Ducange  Gloss.  Lot.  v.  s. ; 
cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Ep.  i.).  According  to  Menard, 
there  was  a  similar  room  for  the  use  of  the 
privsts  f  Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Begul.'y.  25;  cf. 
Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  II.  i.). 

This  receiving-room,  or  audience-chamber, 
seems  identical  with  the  "  sacrarium,"  or  vestry, 
where  the  vessels  for  use  in  church  were  kept 
(Ducange  Gloss.  Lat.  s.  v.)  See  Diaconicum, 
Gazophylacium.  [I.  G.  S.] 

GREGORIAN  MUSIC.    [Music] 

GREGORY.  (1)  Bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia(t390  A.D.);  commemorated  March  ^{Mart. 
Rom.  Vet. J  Adonis)  ;  Jan.  10  {Cal.  ligzant.);  Hedar 
2«>  =  Nov.  22  (Cal.  Ethtop.);  deposition  March  9 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Magnus,  the  pope,  "apostolus  Anglorum" 
(t  604  A.D.);  commemorated  with  Innocent  I,, 
March  12  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi)  ;  deposition  March  12  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(8)  Bishop  and  confessor  of  Kliberis  (Wvira) 
(sH»;f;.  IV.);  commemorated  April  24  (Mart. 
L'.iUitrdi). 

(4)  TheologUM,  biHhop  of  Nazianzua  and  of 
CoDbtaotioople  (f  389  A.D.);  commemorated  Jan. 


•  TJie  r«-aflinn  In  the  text,  ***xtf»  BaluUtorium,"  ob- 

Umnlj  wr(;n((,  Im  corncted  by  Ijahhc.  in  th«:  tnnTnin  to 

"Infra."     Th'r  "oraturluiu  "  here  mr-titloiif^  anrl  In  thR 

pa*-*.|5»  qiiotMj  atxjve   from    the  Rule  of  Dormtuii,   la 

pertupt  AnottuT  place. 


25  (Cal.  Byzant.,  Mart.  Bedae)  ;  May  9  (Mart, 
-ffom.  TW.,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  K\xg.^(Cal.Armen.'). 
(6)  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea 
and  martyr  (-f  circa  270  A.D.)  ;  commemorated 
July  3  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi);  July  27  (Cal.  Armen.)',  Nov.  17  (Mart. 
Bedae,  Cal.  Byzant.);  Hedar  21  =  Nov.  17  (Cal. 
Ethiop.). 

(6)  The  Illuminator,  bishop  and  patriarch  of 
Greater  Armenia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(t  325—330  A.D.),  Upofxaprvs ;  commemorated 
Sept.  30  ((7a/.  ^y^an^);  March  23  (Ca/.  Armen., 
Cal.  Georg.);  Maskarram  19  =  Sept.  16  (Cal. 
Ethiop.);  invention  of  his  relics,  Oct.  14  (Cal. 
Armen.). 

(7)  Bishop  of  Agrigentum  ;  commemorated 
Nov.  23  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Auxerre ;  commemorated  Dec. 
19  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(9)  Presbyter  and  martyr  at  Spoletum  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian  ;  commemorated  Dec.  24  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet,., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Ab  Shandzai ;  commemorated  Oct.  5 
(Cal.  Georg.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GRIFFIN.  See  «  Cherub  "  in  Dictionary 
OF  THE  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  300  sqq. ;  and  Ruskin's 
Modern  Bainters,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

The  connexion  between  the  various  symbolisms 
of  Cherub  and  Gritfin  in  Biblical  and  Northern 
tradition  is  strengthened  by  the  etymological 
resemblance  of  the  words.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  likeness  between  the  names  ypvir  (with  s 
afformative)  and  Q-HI).  Both  are  titles  of  the 
most  ancient  existing  symbols  of  Divine  om- 
nipotence and  omniscience ;  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt  and  winged 
bulls  or  lions  of  Assyria  conveyed  kindred  ideas 
to  the  hieratic,  or  indeed  the  popular  mind.  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  chief  races  of  men  have 
been  taught  to  set  forth  such  ■mysterious  forms  ; 
as  this  composite  idea  is  so  nearly  universal. 
Some  figure  of  this  kind  must  have  been  the 
popular  shape  of  the  cherub  or  gryps  known  to 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  permitted  and  prescribed  image,  taken  toge- 
ther with  the  command  to  make  the  brazen 
serpent,  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
structure of  iconodulist  arguments.  See  Johannes 
Damascenus  I)e  Imaginibis,  Orat.  ii.  Such  in- 
stances of  griffin  forms  as  appear  in  the  earliest 
Christian  decoration  seem  to  the  writer  to  be 
in  all  probability  merely  ornamental ;  as,  in 
fact,  unmeaning  adaptations  of  Gentile  patterns. 
See,  however,  Guenebault,  Dictionnaire  Icono- 
graphique,  s.  v.  "  Griffon."  The  use  of  the  sym- 
bolic griffin  by  the  Lombard  race,  however, 
dates  from  well  within  our  period  ;  though  the 
great  Veronese  works  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  Professor  Huskin  are  probably  as  late  as  the 
11th  century.  Those  of  the  duomo  of  Verona 
and  the  church  of  San  Zenone  deserve  especial 
mention. 

That  the  grillin  is  the  Gothic-Christian  repre- 
sentation of  the  cherub,  the  "  Mi^jlity  one,"  or 
the  "  ('arveil  Image"  of  Hi)l)r<;\v  sculpture, 
seems  highly  probable,  furth<ir,  from  the  follow- 
ing ronnexion  of  ideas  in  diHi-nMit  ages. 

The  glorifn-d  forms  of  living   creatureH  and  of 
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wheels  in  the  great  opening  vision  of  Ezekiel  have 
necessarily  been  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  Z(ia,  the  lieasts  of  the  Apocalypse  [See  Kvan- 
GELISTS,    p.    033].     The   latter,  as  reiiro-i-nting 
the  writers  of  the  four  gospels,  are  an  universal 
symbol  after  the  5th  century.     It  diii  not  esca])e 
the    eye    of  Professor  Ruskin    that    the    marble 
wheel  by  the  side  of  his  Veronese  griffin   is  an 
indisputable  reference   on   the   part  of  the   un- 
known Lombard  artist  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezekiel   (Ezek.  i.  21):    "When    those    (Living 
Creatures)  went,  these  went :  and   when   those 
stood,  these  stood,  and   when   those  were   lifted 
up  from   the  earth,    the  wheels  were  lifted   up 
over  against  them :  for  the  spirit  of  the  Living 
Creatures  was  in  the  wheels."     And  this  is  fully 
confirmed   (were   that   necessary)   by   Dr.    Hay- 
man's    researches   in   the   Dictionary  of  the 
BlULE.     But  the  wheels  appear  in  a  more  an- 
cient   work     by    a    great    and    mystical    genius 
whose   nam*  and  date   alone  remain  to  us,  the 
monk    Rabula,    scribe    and    illustrator    of   the 
great  Florentine  MS.,   A.D.  586  (See  Assemani's 
Cataloijue  of  the  Laurentian  Lihrari/).     A  wood- 
cut  of  this   is   given  in  this  work,  p.  85.     It 
represents  the  Ascension ;  our  Lord  is  borne  up 
by  two  ministering  angels  on  a  chariot  of  cloud, 
under  which  appear  the  heads  of  the  Four  Crea- 
tures :  the  flaming  wheels  are  on  each  side,  with 
two  other  angels,  who  are  apparently  receiving 
His  garments,   the  vesture    of  His  flesh.     The 
sun  and  moon   are  in   the  upper  corners  of  the 
picture ;    which   is   one  of  the   most   important 
works  in  Christian  art  as  a  specimen  of  imagin- 
ative symbolism  of  the   highest   character,  and 
also  as  a   graphic  illustration  of  the  connexion 
between  Hebrew  and  Christian  vision,  or  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  Unseen.     And  to  this  the  Veronese 
griffin  and   its  wheel,  and  the  whole  Christian 
usage  of  that  composite  form  as  a  symbol,  really 
refers.     "  The  winged  shape  becomes  one  of  the 
acknowledged  symbols  of  Divine  power :  and  in 
its  unity  of  lion  and  eagle,  the  workman  of  the 
middle  ages  always  meant  to  set  forth  the  unity 
of  the  human  and  Divine  natures.     In  this  unity 
it  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the  church,  set  for  ever 
as  the  corner  stone." 

In  its  merely  ornamental  use  it  is  derived 
simply  from  Heathen  or  Gentile  art  and  litera- 
ture. [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

GROTESQUE.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Mommsen  for  assitruiug  the  word  Kpv-nro) 
as  the  original  derivation  of  this  adjective,  formed, 
probably,  immediately  from  grot  or  grotto,  a 
cavern  or  subterranean  recess,  and  therefoie 
connected  in  its  use,  as  a  word  of  Renais- 
sance origin,  with  ideas  of  Pan,  the  Satyrs,  and 
other  cavern-liauntiiig  figures,  combining  noble 
with  ignoble  form.  The  very  numerous  and 
various  meanings  of  the  word  all  point  to  the 
idea  of  novel  contrast  ;  either  between  the  noble 
and  ignoble,  or  less  noble,  or  of  the  beautiful  with 
the  less  beautiful.  In  Christian  art,  moreover, 
both  of  earlier  and  later  date,  a  large  number  of 
works  may  be  called  grotesque  in  the  general  or 
popular  sense  of  the  wonl,  because  they  are  very 
singular  in  their  appearance.  This  may  arise  in 
one  or  in  two  ways,  or  be  cjtused  by  one  or  both 
of  two  conditions:  either  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  suliject,  ur  the  archaic  style  of  the  workmen, 
or  by  a  mixture  of  originality  of  mind  and  im- 
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perfect  skill  in  craft.  Many  heathen  grotesques 
of  the  earlier  empire,  as  those  of  Pompeii,  the 
Baths  of  Hadrian,  and  the  newly-discovered 
frescoes  of  the  Doria  Pamphili  Villa  (see  Parker, 
Anti'/uities  of  I.onie,  and  appendix  by  the  present 
writer)  are  extremely  beautiful  and  perfect  in 
workmanship,  and  come  under  the  first  or  second 
classes  mentioned,  where  the  less  pleasing  form 
is  contrasted  with  the  more  beautitul ;  this  is 
the  principle  also  of  much  cinque-cento  gro- 
tesque. Early  Christian  work  of  this  kind  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  catacombs,  as  in  the 
"Seasons"  of  the  catacombs  of  SS.  Domitilla 
and  Nereus,  in  many  of  the  mosaic  orna- 
ments of  St.  Constant ia  and  the  other  Graeco- 
Roman  churches.  The  employment  of  actual 
ugliness  for  surprise  or  contrast  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Northern  races, 
found  in  Italy  only  in  the  earlier  work  of  the 
Lombard  race,  and  then  always  distinguishable 
in  its  manner  from  that  of  the  French  or  Ger- 
mans. Excepting  the  carvings  of  St.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Mithele  at 
Pavia  and  Lucca,  this  species  of  grotesque  is  not 
part  of  our  period  ;  but  the  most  characteristic 
and  important  of  all  these  buildings,  St.  Zenoue 
at  Verona,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  It 
seems  as  well  to  classify  the  various  meanings 
of  the  Grotesque  as  follows,  according  to  the 
examples  found  in  various  places  and  periods. 

1.  Grotesque,  where  more  elaborate  or  serious 
representations  are  contrasted  with  easier  and  less 
important  work  by  the  same  hand,  as  in  orna- 
mental borders  round  pictures,  fillings-up  of 
vaultings  or  surfaces  round  figures,  &c.  This 
embraces  all  the  earlier  grotesque  of  ornament, 
as  in  the  frescoes  of  Hadrian's  villa,  or  the  Doria 
Pamjihili  columbarium. 

2.  Grotesque  where  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  workman's  real  interest  in  it, 
are  for  a  time  played  with  ;  he  being  led  to  do 
so  by  the  natural  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  by 
temporary  fatigue  of  mind,  or  other  causes — this 
includes  the  Lombard  work. 

3.  Grotesque  where  either  the  imperfection  of 
the  workman's  hand,  or  the  inexpre>sible  nature 
of  his  subject,  render  his  work  extraordinary  in 
ap]iearance,  and  obviously  imperfect  and  unequal. 
This  applies  to  the  productions  of  all  times  and 
places  where  thoughtful  and  energetic  men  have 
laboured.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic examples  are  the  Triumph  of  Death 
by  Orgagna  at  Pisa,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Torcello  ;  its  most  quaint  and  absurd  appearance 
may  be  in  the  strange  Ostrogothic  mosaic  in  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Ravenna; 
or  see  Count  Bastard's  Pcinturcsdes  MSS.  passim; 
but  this  description  of  grotesqueness  applies  to 
almost  all  the  Byzantine  apses  and  arches  of 
triumph  where  the  spiritual  world  is  depicted, 
and  indeed  to  all  Byzantine  work  in  as  tar  as  it 
attempts  naturalist  representation,  unless  it  be 
in  the  single  pictures  of  birds,  found  in  MSS., 
and  occasionally  in  mosaic,  as  at  St.  Vitale  at 
R;ivenna. 

Few  of  the  works  of  the  catacombs  have  any 
pretence  to  beauty.  The  birds  and  vino  orna- 
ment of  the  tomb  of  Domitilla  (perhaps  the 
earliest  Christian  sej>ulchre,  which  is  known  by 
dated  bricks  to  be  certainly  not  later  than  Ha- 
drian, and  is  very  probably  the  actual  grave  of 
a  granddaughter  of  Ve«pasian)  arc  of  the  same 
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date  as  ♦he  tomb,  which  is  anterior  to  the  cata- 
comb. These,  with  some  remains  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  catacomb,  and  the  2nd  century  paint- 
ings of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus,  are 
beautiful  examples  of  playful  naturalistic  orna- 
ment, probably  the  work  of  heathen  hands, 
under  Christian  direction,  and  taken  in  the 
Christian  sense.  They  are  mentioned  here, 
rather  as  parallel  works  to  the  beautiful  secular- 
Roman  grotesques,  than  as  true  grotesques 
themselves.  They  are  symbolic  m  the  strict 
sense  (see  J.  H.  Parker's  Photographs  and  Anti- 
quities of  Home,  and  art.  '  Symbolism  '  in  this 
Dictionary). 

The  grotesqueness  of  the  early  mosaics  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  forms  and  figures 
in  the  best  glass-painting.  In  both,  the  advan- 
tages of  light  and  shade,  correct  drawing  and 
oerspective,  are  sacrificed  entirely  to  colour  and 
graphic  force  of  impression.  To  express  the 
plainest  meaning  in  the  brightest  and  most  gem- 
like colour  is  the  whole  object  of  the  artist.  Of 
course  in  the  works  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
centurv,  down  to  the  bathos  of  Graeco-Roman  art, 
the  rigid  strangeness  of  the  mosaics  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  incapacity  of  the  work- 
men. Nevertheless  the  gift  of  colour  is  seldom 
wanting  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  painful 
asceticism  of  faces  and  forms  in  these  works, 
points  to  an  Eastern  element  in  the  minds  and 
education  of  these  artists.  The  great  Medici  MS. 
of  Rabula  is  perhaps  the  central  example  of  the 
genius  and  originality  of  design  and  graphic 
power,  possessed  by  some  of  the  unknown  ascetics 
of  Syria  and  the  East.  The  mosaic  of  the  Trans- 
figuration at  Mount  Sinai,  of  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian and  many  of  those  in  Rome,  as  the  apses  of 
SS.  Cosmas  and  DSimianus,  of  St.  Venantius, 
and  above  all  St.  Prassede,  are  instances  giving 
evidence  of  necessarily  imperfect  treatment  of  a 
transcendent  subject.  Those  of  Ravenna  have 
been  already  mentioned  ;  but  their  workmanship 
greatly  excels  that  of  tha  Roman  mosaics,  and 
their  quaintness  strikes  one  less  than  their 
beauty. 

The  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy  dates  568  A.D., 
and  it  is  in  the  earliest  work  of  this  extraor- 
dinary race  that  the  Christian  grotesque,  pro- 
perly speaking,  may  be  said  to  arise.  The  best 
account  of  some  of  its  examples,  in  Pavia,  Lucca 
and  Verona,  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  8  of 
Raskin's  Stc/nes  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  p.  360-65, 
accompanied  by  excellent  descriptive  plates,  and 
comparisons  between  the  Lombard  subjects  and 
workmanship  in  St.  Michele  and  St.  Zenone, 
and  the  Byzantine  masonry  and  carvings  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Invention  and  restless 
energy  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new  and 
itrong  barbarian  race ;  graceful  conventionalism 
and  exact  workmanship,  with  innate  but  some- 
what languid  sense  of  beauty,  belong  to  the 
Greek  workmen.  Neither  of  them  can  ever  be 
undervalued  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
bearings  of  art  on  history ;  lor  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  as  the  Lombard  churches  are  the 
fimt  outbreak  of  the  inventive  and  graphic 
•pirit  which  grew  into  the  great  Pisan  and  Flo- 
rentine Kchools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  so  the 
?'  irjo-Grcek  or  Eastern  iufluence,  generally 
1  liyzantine,  extended  over  all  the  Cliristian 
•A  ;  I  of  the  early  mediaeval  ages.  To  trace  the 
Cm utian   grotesque    northward    and    wcjitward 


through  early  MSS.,  bas-reliefs,  and  church  deco- 
ration would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Christian 
art  in  the  dark  ages.  One  of  the  first  accom- 
plishments of  the  denizens  of  a  convent  would 
of  course  be  calligraphy,  and  to  multiply  Evan- 
geliaria  and  missals  was  a  part  e  'en  of  the 
earliest  missionary  work. 
On  the  edge  of  every  wave 
of  progress  made  by  the 
Faith,  the  convents  arose 
first  of  all  things,  and  the 
monks  at  once  employed 
themselves  on  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  a 
Schola  Graeca,  a  regular 
set  of  artists  working  ac- 
cording to  Greek  traditions 
of  subject  and  treatment  in 
art,  existed  in  Rome  from 
the  6th  century,  if  not  be- 
fore and  received  a  great 
accession  of  strength  in 
the  8th  during  the  Icono- 
clastic struggle  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  many  eccle- 
siastical artists  must  have 
withdrawn  thence  to  Rome. 
There  in  fact,  as  elsewhere, 
the    first    faint   revival   of 

Christian  art  took  place  entirely  in  churches 
and  convents,  and  under  what  are  called  By- 
zantine forms.  Whether  Byzantinism  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  embers  of  Graeco-Roman 
art,  kept  alive  by  Christianity  for  the  Northern 
races,  or  as  the  first  sparks  of  a  new  light 
feebly  struggling  for  existence  through  all  the 
centuries  from  the  6th  to  the  11th,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the   characteristics  of  Bvzantinism 


No.  1.  MeroTingian  Initia] 
and  Bird. 


No.  2.   CurloTlnelftn,  8th  century.    (Bastard,  vol.  i.) 

— many  of  them  characteristics  of  weakness,  no 
doubt — prevailed  in  Christian  ornamental  work 
of  all  kintls,  and  were  grotesque  in  all  the  senses 
of  the  word.  The  beautifully  illustrated  works 
of  Prof.  Westwood  on  Saxon,  Irish  and  Northern 
MSS.  in  particular,  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
this  connection,  and  are  in  lact  almost  the  only 
works  genei-ally  accessible  in  this  country,  wliii-h 
illustrate  the  connection  between  the  Eastern  and 
English  churches  through  the  Irish,  by  way  of 
lona  and  Lindisfarne  (see  MiNrAlX'Ki;). 

The  splendid  works  of  D'Agincouri  and  Count 
Bastard  are  the  best  authority  and  sources  of 
information  on  the  Southern  Grotesque  in  minia- 
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ture  carving  within  the  limits  of  our  period, 
and  the  art  of  photogra})hy  is  now  hriui:jing  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Lombard  churches  within 
reach  of  most  persons  interested  in  them.  De- 
scriptions fail  in  great  measure  without  illustra- 
tion, and  few  pictures  or  drawings  are  really 
trustworthy  for  details  of  ornamental  work  (see 
Stones  of  Venice,  App.  vol.  i.  ubi  sup.).  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  secured  many  valuable  records  by 
his  own  pencil  and  those  of  his  trusted  workmen. 
Didron's  Annales  Archeologiqucs  contain  much 
excellent  illustration ;  and  a  parallel  work  of 
equal  value  is  still,  we  believe,  carried  on  in 
Gcimany,  called  the  Jahrhu  h  des  Vereins  von 
Alterthums-freundcn  in  Rhcinlande.  Mr.  Parker's 
photographs  and  Iloman  Antiquities  above  men- 


No.  3.    Medicos  Sapiens.    (Bartard,  toI.  i.) 

tioned,  are  of  great  value  to  the  historical  student 
of  ai  t  or  of  ai'chaeology.  The  Northern  Teutonic 
grotesque  of  actual  sport  of  mind,  ultra-natu- 
ralism, and  caricature  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  period.  But  the  term  grotesque 
is  genciajly  ai)plied  to  so  many  things  within 
it,  that  some  early  specimens  of  Gothic  humour 
seem  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  three  selections  from  Count  Bas- 
tard's work  are  accordingly  given.  No.  1  is  a 
Merovingian  initial  letter;  No.  2  Carlovingian 
of  the  8th  century;  and  No.  3  is  the  initial 
portrait  of  a  monk-physician  in  a  Icttrcs-a-jour 
MS.  of  the  8th  century  of  the  medical  works  of 
Orbaces,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Dioscoridcs.  All 
will  be  found  in  colour  in  Count  Bastard's  first 
volume,  with  innumerable  others.    [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GUARDIANS.  The  duties  and  liabilities  of 
guardians  as  defined  by  the  old  Roman  laws, 
were  but  slightly  aHected  by  the  Christian 
religion  [See  DicT.  OP  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq. 
8.  V.  Tutor"]. 

The  principal  church  regulation,  which  con- 
cern«;il  them,  aiose  from  the  generally  admitted 
maxim,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  entangled 
in  secular  affairs.  Hence  a  guanVian  was  not 
allowed  to  be  ordained  to  any  eccletiastical  func- 
tion, until  after  the  expiration  of  his  guardian- 
ship. {Concil.  Cartfia.j.  I.  c.  9,  A.D.  ;}48.)  P^or  the 
same  reason  none  of  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 
be  appointed  guardians;  nnd  those  who  nomi- 
nated any  of  them  to  such  an  office  were  liable  to 
church  censures.  Thus  Cyprian  mentions  the 
case  of  a  person  named  Geminius  Victor,  who 
having   by    his    will    appointed    a    jH-esbyter   as 
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guardian  to  his  children,  had  his  name  struck 
out  of  the  DiiTYCHS,  so  that  no  prayer  or  obia- 
tion  should  be  offered  f'ir  him.  (Cyprian  Ep. 
^^.,  ad  Cleruni  Fumit.) 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  a  guardian  wa« 
forbidden  to  marry  his  ward,  or  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  his  son,  except  by  special  license 
from  the  emperor  (^Cod.  Justin,  v.  6). 

But  Constantine  altered  this  restriction,  so  far 
as  to  allow  such  marriages,  provided  that  the 
ward  was  of  age,  and  that  her  guardian  had 
offered  her  no  injury  in  her  minority,  in  which 
case  he  was  to  be  banished  and  his  goods  confis- 
cated.    (Cwf.  T/ieod.  ix.  8.)  [G.  A.  J.] 

GUBA  on  the  Euphrates  (Council  of), 
A.D.  585,  a  meeting  of  the  Monophysites  of 
Antioch  under  their  patriarch  Peter  the  younger, 
to  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  an  archimandrite 
named  John,  and  Probus,  a  sophist,  his  friend, 
and  ending  in  their  condemnation  (Mansi,  ix. 
965-8).  [L.  S.  Ff.] 

GUDDENE,  martyr  at  Carthage,  A.D.  203 ; 
commemorated  July  18  (^Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GURIAS,  martyr  of  Edessa,  A.D.  288 ;  com- 
memorated with  Abibas  and  Samonas,  Nov.  16 
{Cal.  Byzant.,  Cat.  Armen.).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

GUTHBERTUS.  [Cdthbert.] 

GYNAECONITIS.     [Galleries.] 

GYROVAGI,  vagabond  monks,  reprobated 
by  monastic  writers.  Benedict,  in  the  verr 
commencement  of  his  rule,  excludes  them  from 
consideration,  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  monks 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  1).  He  pronounces  them  worse 
even  than  the  "  sarabaitae,"  or  "  remoboth " 
(Hieron.  Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c.  34),  who.  though 
living  together  by  twos  and  threes,  without  rule  or 
discipline,  at  any  rate  were  stationary,  and  built 
themselves  cells  ;  whereas  the  "  gyrovagi  "  were 
always  roving  from  one  monastery  to  another. 
After  staying  three  or  four  days  in  one  monas- 
tery, they  would  start  again  for  another  ;  for 
after  a  few  days'  i-est  it  was  usual  for  strangers 
to  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  monas- 
tery, to  the  same  fare,  labour,  &c.,  as  the  in- 
mates (Martene  Reg.  Coinm.  ud  loc.  cit.)]  always 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood they  would  be  most  likely  to  find 
comfortable  quarters  (Reg.  3f<igist.  c.  2;  cf. 
Isidor.  Pelus.  I.  E/k  41,  Joann.  Climac.  ^V<i/.  Grad. 
27).  Martene  (v.s.)  and  Menard  (Bened.  Anian. 
Concord.  Regul.  iii.  ii.)  identify  these  "gyrovagi  " 
with  the  "  circumcelliones,"  or  "  circelliones." 
[v.  Circumcellionf:s.1  They  were  of  import- 
ance enough  to  be  condemned  in  one  of  tiie  canon* 
of  the  Trullan  council,  A.D.  691,  and  are  there 
described  as  wandering  about  in  black  robes  and 
with  unshorn  hair  :  they  arc  to  be  chased  away 
into  the  desert,  unless  they  will  consent  to  enter 
a  monastery,  to  have  their  hair  trimmed,  and  in 
other  ways  to  submit  to  discipline  {Cone.  Qui- 
nisextum  c.  42).  Bingham  (Origin.  Eccles.  vii. 
ii.  12)  and  Hospinian  (de  Orig.  Monach.  ii.  i.) 
merely  repeat  what  is  contained  in  the  rule  of 
Benedict.  [I.  G.  S.] 
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HABAKKUK,  the  prophet ;  comraemorateil 
Ginbot  24  =  May  19,  and  Hedar3  =  0ct.  30  {Cal 
Ethiop.)\  also  Dec.  2  {Cal.  Byzant.).  See  also 
Abacuc.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HABIT,  THE  MONASTIC.  {Habitus 
mnnasti^us,  (rxn!^o-  f^ovaSiKhv  or  fiovaxi'K6v).  A 
distinctive  uniform  was  no  part  of  monachism 
originally.  Only  it  was  required  of  monks  that 
their  dress  and  general  appearance  should  indi- 
cate "  gravity  and  a  contempt  of  the  world " 
(Bingh.  OiHg.  Eccles.  Vii.  iii.  6).  Hair  worn 
long  was  an  effeminacy  (August,  de  Op.  Mon.  c. 
31.  Hierott.  Ep.  22,  ad  Eustoch.  c.  28,  cf. 
Epiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  Ixxx.  7),  the  head  shaven 
all  over  was  too  like  the  px'iests  of  Isis  (Hieron. 
Comrn.  in  Ezek.  c.  44.  Ambros.  Ep.  58  ad  Sabin.). 
In  popular  estimation  persons  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  silken  apparel  were  often  called 
monks  (Hieron.  Ep.  23  ad  Marcell.').  The  same 
writer  defines  the  dress  of  a  monk  merely  as 
"cheap  and  shabby"  {Ep.  4  ad  Rustic,  Ep.  13 
ad  Paulin.).  And  the  dress  of  a  nun  as  "  sombre  " 
in  tint,  and  "coarse"  in  texture  {Ep.  23  ad 
Marcell.).  He  warns  the  enthusiasts  of  asceti- 
cism against  the  eccentricity  in  dress,  which  was 
sometimes  a  mere  pretence  of  austerity,  a  long 
untrimmed  beard,  bare  feet,  a  black  cloak, 
chains  on  the  wrists  {Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c.  28, 
cf.  Pal  lad.  Hist.  Laus.  c.  52),  So  Cassian  pro- 
tests against  monks  wearing  wooden  crosses  on 
their  shoulders  {Coll.  viii.  3).  Hair  closely  cut, 
and  the  cloak  (pallium),  usually  worn  by  Greek 
philosophei's  and  lecturers,  were  at  first  badges 
of  a  monk  in  Western  Christendom  ;  but  even 
these  were  not  peculiar  to  him.  The  cloak  was 
often  worn  by  other  Christians,  exposing  them 
to  the  vulgar  reproach  of  being  "Greeks"  and 
"impostors"  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  4),  and 
any  one  appearing  in  public  with  pale  face,  short 
h.'iir,  and  a  cloak,  was  liable  to  be  hooted  and 
jeered  at  by  the  unbelieving  populace  as  a  monk 
(Salv.  de  Gubernat.  viii.  4). 

Cassian  is  more  precise  on  a  monk's  costume, 
and  devotes  to  it  the  first  book  of  his  Institutes. 
But  he  allows  that  the  sort  of  dress  suitable  for 
a  monk  in  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  may  be  very 
unsuitable  elsewhere,  and  he  condemns  sack- 
cloth, or  rather,  a  stuff  made  of  goats'  hair  or 
camels'  hair  (cilicina  vestis)  worn  outside  as  too 
conspicuous.  He  speaks  in  detail  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  monk's  dress  ;  the  HOOD  (cucuUus), 
■vhich  is  to  remind  the  monk  to  be  as  a  little 
■  ild  in  simplicity;  the  sleeveless  tunic  (COIX)- 
iiU'M),  in  Egypt  made  of  linen,  which  reminds 
mm  of  self-mortification  ;  the  GIRDLE  or  waist- 
'^tnd  (ringulum),  to  remind  him  to  have  his  "  loins 
;;-irdjd  "  as  a  "  gorxl  w>ldier  of  Christ  ;"  the  caj)e 
over  ihi;  shoulders  (mafors,  palliolum);  the 
hheepskin  or  goatskin  round  the  waist  and  tliighs 
(m«lote«,  f>era,  j>enula);  and  for  the  feet  the 
(Lirirl.il!*  (CALIGAK),  only  to  be  worn  as  an  oc- 
.  il  luxury,  never  during  the  divine  service 

..n.-,iaD  /ivitit.  i.  cc.  1-10  cf,  Kuffin  Hi»t.  Alon. 
'    3). 

K<'nedirt  characteristically  passps  over  this 
itrm  in  the  monastic  discipline  vf;ry  quickly; 
•umriiini,'  up  his  directions  about  it  in  oneof  tlie 
\tu-i  chH{it<>rH  of  hifl  rulw  ;  and  diiK:r<;etly  [tnviug 
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questions  of  colour  and  material,  as  indifferent, 
to  be  decided  by  climate  and  other  circumstances 
He  lays  down  the  general  principle,  that  there 
are  to  be  no  superfluities,  adding,  that  a  tunic 
and  hood,  or,  for  outdoor  work,  a  sort  of  c;ipe  to 
protect  the  shoulders  (scapulare),  instead  of  the 
hood,  ought  to  suffice  generally  ;  two  suits  of 
each  being  allowed  for  each  monk,  and  some 
suits  of  rather  better  quality  being  kept  for 
monks  on  their  peregrinations.  The  worn  out 
articles  of  dress  are  to  be  restored  to  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  for  the  poor.  Benedict,  how- 
ever, "  to  avoid  disputes  "  appends  a  short  list, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  Cassian's,  of  things 
necessary  for  a  monk,  all  which  are  to  be 
supplied  to  the  brethren,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
abbat,  and  none  of  them  to  be  the  propertv  or 
"  peculiare  "  of  any  one.  The  only  addition  to 
the  Egyptian  costume  is  that  of  socks  (pedules) 
for  the  winter ;  the  Benedictine  "  bracile " 
apparently  corresponding  with  "  cingulum,"  and 
the  "scapulare"  with  "palliolum."  Benedict 
allows  trowsers  [femoralia]  on  a  journey,  and 
on  some  other  occasions ;  underclothing  he  is 
silent  about ;  consequently  commentators  and 
the  usages  of  particular  monasteries  differ  on  this 
point.  To  the  list  of  clothing  Benedict  adds,  as 
part  of  a  monk's  equipment,  a  knife  (cultellus) 
a  pen  (graphium),  a  needle  (acus)  a  handkerchief 
or  handcloth  (mappula),  and  tablets  for  writing 
on  (tabulae).  He  specifies  also  as  necessaries 
for  the  night,  a  mattress  (matta),  a  coverlet 
(sagum),  a  blanket  (laena),  and  a  pillow  (c;tpi- 
tale)  (Bened.  Heg.  c.  55).  Martene  quotes 
Hildemarus  for  the  traditional  custom,  by  which 
each  monk  was  provided  with  a  small  jar  oi 
soap  for  himself  and  of  grease  for  his  shoes 
{Beg.  Bened.  Comment,  ad  loc). 

Laxity  of  monastic  discipline  soon  began  to 
provoke  fresh  enactments  about  dress,  sometimes 
more  stringent  and  more  minute  than  at  first 
(e.g.  Beg.  Isidor.  c.  14,  Beg.  Mag.  c.  81).  Coun- 
cils re-enact,  and  reformers  protest.  The  council  of 
Agde,  A.D.  506,  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  repeat  the  canon  of  *the  4th  council  of 
Carthage  A.D.  398,  "  ne  clerici  comara  nutriaut  " 
{Cone.  Agath.  c.  20  ;  Cone.  iv.  Toletan.  c.  40 ; 
Cone.  iv.  Carthag.  c,  44).  Ferreolus,  in  southern 
Gaul,  A.D.  558,  repeats  the  old  edict  against 
superfluities,  and  forbids  his  monks  to  use  per- 
fumes, or  wear  linen  next  the  skin  (Ferreol. 
Beg.  cc.  14,  31,  32).  In  Spain,  Fructuosus  of 
Braga,  A.D.  656,  insists  on  uniformity  of  apparel. 
Irregularity  about  dress  seems  with  monks,  as 
in  a  regiment,  to  have  been  an  accompaniment 
of  demoralisation.  (See,  further,  Menard  Cone. 
Begul.  Ixii. ;  Alteserr.  Asceticon.  v. ;  Middendorp. 
Origin.  Ascet.  Sylva.  xiii.). 

The  Greek  Euchologion  gives  an  oflfice  for  the 
assumption  of  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  mouK 
{oLKoAoudia  Tov  /xiKpov  o'X'^/xotos),  and  another 
Hnr  assuming  the  greater  or  "  angelic "  habit 
distinctive  of  those  ascetics  who  were  thought 
to  have  attained  the  perfection  of  monastic  life 
(ttK.  TOV  fifyd\ov  Kol  iLyytKiKov  <rx'/>M"Tov).  isee 
Daniel's  Codex  Lit.  iv.  659  il.     [See  Novici:.] 

[I.  G.  S.] 

HA  EREDIPETAE.    [Captatorics.] 

HAGGAI,  the  pr<»phet;  commemorRted  Tak- 
uau  20  =  Dec,  16  {Cal.EtUiop.y  Col.  By^^nnt.). 

LW.  V.  G,J 
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HAOIOSIDEROy.  One  of  the  substitutes 
for  IJKLLS  still  used  in  the  East  is  the  Hagiosi- 
deron  (rb  at^j^povv,  Kpovfffia)  [see  Semantrox]. 
These  usually  consist  of  an  iron  plate,  curved 
like  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  which  is  struck  wita  a 


hnmmer,  and  produces  a  sound  not  unlike  that 
of  a  gong.  They  are  occasionally  made  of  brass. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  Dr.  Neale's  work 
(Neale's  Eastern  Church,  Int.  217,  225;  Daniel's 
Codex  Lit.  iv.  199).  [C] 

HAIL  MARY  or  AVE  MAKIA.     An  ad- 

dress  and  prayer  commonly  made  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  the  unreformed  Western  churches. 

What  it  is,  and  vhen  used. — It  consists  of  two 
parts:  1.  The  words  used  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
in  saluting  St.  Mary,  as  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
slightly  altered  by  the  addition  of  St.  Mary's 
name,  "Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace;  the  Lord  is 
with  thee  ;"  followed  by  the  words  of  Eliza- 
beth, "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."  2.  A  prayer, 
subsequently  added  to  the  salutation,  *'  Holy 
Llary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now, 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death." 

This  formula  is  ordered  by  the  breviary  of 
pope  Pius  V.  to  be  used  daily,  after  the  recita- 
tion of  compline,  and  before  the  recitation  of 
each  of  the  -other  canonical  hours,  i.e.,  matins, 
prime,  terce,  sext,  nones,  and  vespers.  It  is  also 
commanded,  on  the  same  authority,  to  be  used 
before  the  recitation  of  the  "  OiHce  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  and  before  each  of  the  hours  in  the 
"  Little  Office."  It  is  also  used  nine  times  every 
day  in  what  is  called  the  "Angelus."  It  is  also 
used  sixty-three  times  in  the  devotion  called  the 
"  Crown  of  the  Virgin,"  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  in  the  "  Rosary  of  the  Virgin."  It 
also  occurs  in  many  of  the  public  offices,  and  is 
used  before  sermons,  and  it  most  commonly 
forms  a  part  of  the  special  devotions  appointed 
by  bishops  for  obtaining  indulgences. 

/ts  date. — Cardinal  Baronius  and  Cardinal 
Bona  have  used  an  expression  which,  while  not 
committicg  them  to  a  declaration  of  fact,  or  a 
statement  of  their  own  belief,  has  yet  led  sub- 
setjueut  writers  (see  Gaume,  he.  inf.  cit.)  to  claim 
their  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  the  second, 
or  precatory,  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  was  adoj)ted 
iu,  or  immediately  after,  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  "At  that 
time,"  says  Baronius  (loc.  inf.  fit.'),  "  the  an- 
gelical salutation  is  believed  to  have  received  th<it 
addition,  '  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us,  &c.,'  which  came  to  be  constantly  repeated 
by  the  faithful."  "The  angelical  salutation," 
says  Bona  {lor.  inf.  ril.),  "  is  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived this  addition  in  the  great  council  of  Ephe- 
sus." It  is  quite  certain  tliat  the  two  cardinals 
and  their  followers  have  ante-datod  this  part  of 
tlie  Ave  Maria  by  more  than  a  thousautl  years. 
The  frst,  or  Scriptural,  part,  consisting  of  the 
words  of  the  angel  aud  of  Elizabeth,  is  older  by 
some  five  hundred  years  than  the  seroud,  or  pre- 
catory, jtart,  which  has  been  attached  to  it,  and 
the  first  part  did  not  become  used  as  a  formula 
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until  the  end  of  the  11  th  century.  The  earliest 
injunction  authorising  its  being  taught  together 
with  the  previously  existing  formulas  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  found  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Odo,  who  became  bishop  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1196.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen, 
in  1706,  maintained  the  following  thesis:  "Th« 
angelical  salutation  began  to  be  in  use  in  the 
12th  century,  but  these  words  'Holy  Miry, 
Mother  of  God,  jiray  for  us,  &c.,*  seem  to  have 
been  added  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  the  16th 
century  :  "  a  thesis  which  was  denounced  by  the 
then  bishop  of  Bayeux  as  scandalous,  but  waa 
defended  and  maintained  against  him  by  Ptre 
Massuet.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  first,  or 
scriptural,  part,  is  in  the  Liber  AntiphonianuSy 
attributed  by  John  the  Deacon  to  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  generally  published  with  his 
works.  If  St.  Gregory  is  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Antiph'/nianns,  and  if  the  antiphon  in 
which  these  words  occur  (p.  657,  Ed.  inf.  cit.} 
is  not  a  later  insertion  (the  same  words  in  tht 
previous  page  are  undoubtedly  a  modern  in- 
sertion), the  angelical  salutation,  as  found  in  the 
Bible,  was  used  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century ;  not,  however,  as  a  formula  of 
devotion,  but  as  we  might  use  an  anthem  on  one 
day  of  the  year.  This  passage  from  St.  Gregory 
is  the  only  thing  which  brings  the  Ave  Maria 
within  the  chronological  limits  assigned  to  this 
Dictionary,  for  it  is  allowed  (see  JIabillon,  loc. 
inf.  cit.)  that  similar  words  in  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  St.  James  the  Less  are  of  late  intro- 
duction there. 

The  addition  of  the  second,  or  precatory,  part 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  is  stated  by  Pelbertus  to  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  a  direct  injunction 
of  St.  Mary,  who  appeared  to  a  pious  woman, 
and  gave  her  instructions  to  that  etlect.  The 
use  of  it  sprang  up  in  the  15th  century,  and  is 
first  authorised  in  pope  Pius  Vth's  breviary,  in 
the  year  1568. 

The  "Crown  of  the  Virgin  "  consists  of  sixty- 
three  recitations  of  the  Ave  Maria,  one  for  each 
year  that  St.  Mary  was  supposed  to  have  lived, 
with  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  after 
every  tenth  Ave  Maria.  Its  institution  is  attri- 
buted by  some  to  Peter  the  Hfrmit.  It  ap])ears  " 
to  have  sprung  up  and  spread  in  the  r2th  and 
13th  centuries. 

The  "  Rosary,  or  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin" 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Maria^ 
at'ter  the  number  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  to- 
gether with  fit'teen  Pater  Nosters,  distributed  at 
e(iual  intervals  among  the  Ave  Marias.  Its  in- 
stitution is  attributed  by  some  to  St.  Dominic, 
and  to  the  year  1210. 

The  "Angelus"  consists  of  three  recitations 
of  the  Ave  Maria  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
bell  in  the  morning,  three  at  midday,  and  three 
at  night.  On  each  occasion  the  first  Ave  Maria 
is  to  he  preceded  by  the  sentence,  "  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  announced  to  ^L^ry,  and  yhe conceived  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  the  second,  by  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Ixird.  lie  it  unto  me  according 
unto  thy  word;"  the  third,  by  "The  Word  was 
made  fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  The  Angelus 
appears  to  have  been  originated  in  the  year 
1287,  by  Buonvicino  da  Kiva,  of  Milan,  of  the 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  who  began  the  practice 
of  ringing  a  bell  at  the  recitation  of  the  Are 
Maria.     In  1318  John  XXll.  gave  an  indulgence 
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of  ten  days  for  saying  an  Ave  Mari.i  to  the  sound 
jj"  a  bell  rung  at  night.  In  1458,  Calixtus  111. 
gave  thret  years  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days' 
ndulgence  for  reciting  the  Ave  Mar-i  and  the 
Pater  Noster  three  times  a  day-  In  l.'ilS,  Leo 
X.  ordered  that  the  Angelus  bell  should  be  rung 
three  times  a  day,  and  he  gave  500  days'  in- 
dulgence for  saying  the  Angelus  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening.  Finally,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  gave  a  plenary  indulgence,  to  be 
obtained  once  a  month,  to  all  who  recited  it 
three  times  daily. 

The  dates,  therefore,  are  as  follow  : — • 

The  earliest   known  use  (in  the  form  of  an 

antiphon,    or    anthem)   of   the    Scriptural 

words,  afterwards  adopted  as  the  first  part 

of  the  Ave  Maria — the  7th  century. 
The  earliest  known  use  of  the  same   pai't  as  a 

formula — the  11th  century. 
The  earliest  authoritative  recommendation  of 

the  said  formula — the  12th  century. 
The  Crown  of  the  Virgin — the  12th  century. 
The  Rosary  or  Psalter  of  the  Virgin — the  13th 

century. 
The  Angelus — the  14th  century. 
The  earliest  known  use  of  the  prayer  which 

fonns  the  second  part  of  the  Ave  Maria — 

the  15th  century. 
The    earliest    authoritative    recommendation 

and    injunction   of    the    same  —  the    16th 

century. 
Authorities  and  References.  —  Breviarium  Ro- 
manum  Pii  V.  Pont.  M.  jussu  editum  ;  Baro- 
nius,  Anruxl.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  431,  torn.  vii.  p.  404, 
num.  179,  Lucae,  1741  ;  Bona,  Divinae  Psal- 
modiae,  c.  16,  §  2,  p.  497,  Antverpiae,  1694; 
Gaume,  Catechismo  di  Perseveranzu,  vol.  iii.  p. 
506,  Milan,  1859 ;  Marchantius,  Hortus  Pas- 
torum,  tract  iv.  Lugd.,  1672  ;  Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Mar.  25,  Aug.  4,  pp.  539,  422,  Ant- 
Terpiae,  1668,  1733  ;  S.  Gregorii  Magni  Opera, 
torn.  iii.  p.  657,  ed.  Ben.  Venet.  1744;  Hospi- 
nianus,  De  Festis,  p.  69,  Genevae,  1674;  Mabillon, 
Praefationes  in  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordniis  S,  Bene- 
dicti;  Prnefatio  in  Saecl.  v.  p.  439,  Venet.,  1740; 
Migne,  Sumin/.i  aurea  de  Laudibns  Virginis,  tom. 
iv.,  Liturgi'i  Mariana :  De  cultu  p"blico  ah  Ec' 
ciesia  b.  Mariti.e  exlaito  :  Dissertationes  iv.  v.  vi. 
Tii.  auctore  J.  C.  Trombelli,  p.  2(t9,  Parisiis, 
1862  ;  2^ccariH.  Dissertazioni  varie  Italinne,  Dis- 
•ertazione  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  242,  Romae,  1780; 
Enciclopedia  deli'  Ecclesiastico,  s.  v.  "Ave  Maria," 
Napoli,  184.-3.  [F.  M.] 

HAIR,  WEARING  OF.  The  regulations 
of  the  ancient  church  on  this  subject  may  be 
divide  I  into  three  distinct  classes,  as  relating — 
i.  to  the  ciergy  ;  ii.  to  penitents ;  iii.  to  be- 
lierern  in  general. 

i.  The  hair  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have 
b«cn  NometimeH  worn  at  great  length.  Thus 
Kns<fbiu8  (//.  A",  ii,  23),  speaking  of  James  the 
Apostle,  notes  that  a  razor  never  cam^  upon 
hU  head.  But  shortened  hair  appears  to 
hare  been  considered  a  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  teacher.  Thus  Gregory  Naziunzen 
(Orat.  28)  says  of  Maximus,  that  he  brought  no 
qaalihf^Ttion  to  the  pastoral  oHicc  ex< :t;pt  that  of 
»hort«;ni»g  his  hair,  which,  before  that  time,  he 
hod  worn  disgracefully  long.  It  is  aKo  recorded 
«f  ooe  Theotiuiuj,   bishop  of  Scythia,   that    he 
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still  retained  the  long  hair  which  he  had  worn 
when  a  student,  in  token  that,  in  becoming  a 
bishop,  he  had  not  abandoned  philosophy  (Soz. 
II.  E.  vii.  26).  But  this  liberty  was  restricted 
by  various  decrees  of  councils.  The  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398  (c.  44),  provides 
that  the  clergy  shall  neither  permit  their  hair 
nor  beards  to  grow.  Another  reading  of  this 
decree  is,  that  they  were  neither  to  let  their  hair 
grow  nor  shave  their  beards.  The  first  synod  of 
St,  Patrick,  A.D.  456  (c.  6),  provides  that  the 
hair  of  the  clergy  should  be  shorn  according 
to  the  Roman  fashion,  and  (c.  10)  that  any 
who  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  church.  The  council  of  Agde, 
A.D.  506  (c.  20),  ordains  that  clergy  who  retain 
long  hair,  shall  have  it  shortened,  even  against 
their  will,  by  the  archdeacon.  The  first  council 
of  Barcelona,  A.D.  540  (c.  3),  provides  that  no 
clergyman  shall  let  his  hair  grow  nor  shave  his 
beard.  The  first  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563  (c. 
11),  provides  that  lectors  shall  not  have  love- 
locks (granos),  hanging  down,  after  the  heathen 
fashion.  The  second  council  of  Braga,  A.D,  572 
(c.  66),  decrees  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to 
discharge  their  sacred  functions  with  long  hair, 
but  with  closely-cut  hair  and  open  ears.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D,  633  (c.  41), 
denounces  certain  lectors  in  Gallicia,  who, 
while  retaining  a  small  tonsure,  allowed  the 
lower  portion  of  the  hair  to  grow.  The  council 
in  Trullo,  A.D,  692  {Cone.  Quinisex.  c.  21), 
ordains  that  clergy  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  oflice,  should,  on  their  repentance,  be  shorn 
after  the  fashion  of  the  clergy  ;  if  they  refused 
this,  their  hair  was  to  be  left  long,  in  token  of 
their  preference  of  a  worldly  life.  At  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  A.D,  721  (c.  17),  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  any  of  the  clergy  who  should 
allow  his  hair  to  grow.  The  same  was  repeated 
at  another  Roman  council,  held  A.D.  743  (c.  8). 

These  decrees,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
difficult  of  enforcement.  Heretical  sects  espe- 
cially appear  to  have  been  fqnd  of  adopting 
eccentric  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard 
as  badges  and  tokens  of  their  opinions.  Epi- 
phanius  (^Ilaeres.  in  Massil.  n.  6,  7)  denounces 
certain  heretical  monks,  dwelling  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  monasteries  which  he  calls  '•  Mandras," 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  shaving  the  beard  and 
letting  the  hair  grow,  and  contends  that  such 
practices  are  contrary  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tions. Jerome  (Comm.  in  Ezek.  c.  44)  says  that 
the  clergy  should  neither  have  their  heads 
closely  shaven,  like  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Sera- 
pis,  nor  let  their  hair  grow  to  an  extravagant 
length,  like  barbarians  and  soldiers,  but  that 
the  hair  should  be  worn  just  so  long  as  to  cover 
the  head.  In  another  place  (h'pisi.  18,  al.  22, 
ad  Eustoch.),  he  denounces  certain  monks  who 
indulged  in  beards  like  goats  and  ringlets  like 
women.  In  his  '  Life  of  Ililarion,'  he  commends 
the  saint  for  cutting  his  hair  once  a  year,  at 
Easter.  Augustine  (De  Op.  Mon.  c.  31)  speaks 
of  certain  monks  who,  fearing  lest  they  might 
lose  reverence  by  their  shorn  heads,  "  ue  vilioi 
habeatur  tonsa  sanctitas,"  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow,  in  order  to  suggest  to  those  who  saw 
them  a  re.<«eniblance  to  Sairnnd  and  the  elder 
prophets.  Against  these  he  (juotes  the  saying  of 
the  a{>ostle,  that  in  Christ  the  veil  shall  be 
takeo  away  (2  Cor.  iii.  14).     Gregory  the  Great 
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(Paster  'I.  p,  2,  c.  7)  says  that  priests  arc  rightly 
.'?rbi<i  icn  either  to  shave  their  heads,  dr  to  let 
their  hair  t;ro\v  long.  The  hair  on  the  head  ot' 
a  priest,  is  to  be  kept  so  long  that  it  may  cover 
the  skin,  and  cut  so  close  that  it  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  eyes.  The  practice  seems  to  have 
been,  to  wear  the  hair  short  an<l  the  beard  long. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (J'Jpist.  iv.  24)  sj»eaks  of 
one  MaxinuiN  I'alatinus,  a  clergyman,  as  wearing 
his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long.  (Gregory  the 
Great  is  descrilied  <is  wearing  a  beard  of  the  old 
fashion  an!  of  moderate  size,  a  large  round 
tonsure,  and  his  hair  neatly  curled,  "  intorto," 
and  hanging  to  the  middle  of  his  ears  (Joann. 
Diac.  ^itlt  (ircij.  Mdx.  c.  4,  c.  8:5).  liede  (h'ccl. 
Hist.  1.  4,  c.  14),  describing  a  vision  of  iSS.  Peter 
and  PiUil,  says  that  the  one  was  shaven  (at- 
tonsus),  as  a  clergyman,  the  other  wore  his 
beard  long.  For  other  particulars  regarding  the 
hair  of  the  clergy,  see  TOXSURE. 

ii.  Closely-cut  hair  was  always  enjoined  on 
penitents,  as  a  condition  of  their  reception  into 
the  church.  The  council  of  Agde  (c.  15)  pro- 
rides  that  no  j)enitents  shall  be  received  unless 
they  have  j)arred  with  their  hair,  "  comas  depo- 
suerint."  The  Hrst  council  of  liarcelona  (c.  6) 
speaks  of  the  shaven  heads  of  male  penitents. 
The  third  council  of  Toledo  (c.  12)  provides  that 
the  first  step  to  the  admission  of  a  male  penitent, 
shall  be  io  shave  his  head.  So  Ojitatus  {^Contra 
Donatist.  ].  2;^)  finds  fault  with  the  Donatists 
for  having  shaven  the  heads  of  certain  priests 
whom  they  had  admitted  to  penance.  With 
regard  to  women,  Ambrose  (^Ad  Virrj.  Laps. 
c.  8)  8j)eaks  of  cutting  off  the  hair,  which  by 
vain  glory  had  tempted  to  the  sin  of  luxury; 
but  Jcromi',  in  describing  the  repentance  of 
Fabiola  {^Ip.  ■')(),  al,  84,  ad  Ocean.),  speaks  of  her 
dishevelled  hair.  But  before  their  restoration,  pe- 
nitents and  excomuHiuicated  persons  were  obliged 
to  let  the  hair  and  beard  grow.  Thus  a  certain 
Ursicinu;,  bisliop  of  Cahors,  being  excommuni- 
cated, was  forbidden  to  cut  either  his  hair  or 
his  beard  (Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  8,  n.  20). 
In  general,  neglected  hair  appears  to  have  been 
a  sign  of  mourning,  Chrysostom  (^Senn.  3,  on 
Job)  says  that  many  in  time  of  mourning  let 
the  hair  grow,  whereas  Job  shore  his.  The 
reason  ijoiug.  that  where  the  hair  is  honoured,  it 
is  a  sign  of  mourning  to  cut  it  short,  but  where 
it  is  worn  short,  it  is  a  sign  of  mourning  to  let 
it  grow.  P.aronius  (Anwiics,  A.D.  631,  n.  4)  | 
speaks  of  a  certain  bishop,  named  Lupus,  exiled 
byClothajre.  who  came  mourning  to  the  king  with  I 
long  disiu'vened  locks,  and  the  king,  in  token  of 
torgivenc^s,  commanded  his  hair  to  be  shoVn. 

iii.  T!u'  l.iity  were  sometimes  recognised  as 
usually  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  council  in 
TruUo  ('Vm'".  Quitiisext.  c.  21)  ordains  that  de- 
linquent and  impenitent  clergy  should  wear  their 
hair  long,  as  the  laity.  Yet  immodeilttely 
lengthened  h.-iir  appears  to  have  been  considered 
a  token  of  rtie-ninacy  and  luxuriousness.  When 
the  empcroc  lleraclius  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
his  hair  was  immediately  cut  short  (Haronius, 
Annal.  a.d.  (510,  n.  .'>).  Many  attempts  were 
thedefore  made  to  restrain  the  lil)erty  of  the 
laity,  in  this  respect,  within  due  bounds,  founded 
partly  on  a  sense  of  what  was  tlecent  and 
becomiog.  partly  on  the  principle  that  it  is  not 
right  eiliicr  tor  men  or  womvn  to  obliterate  the 
•«haracteristita   of    the  r    sex.     The   council    in 


Trullo  (c.  9G)  assorts  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  baptismal  profession,  that  baptised  men 
should  wear  their  hair  in  cunningly  woven 
piuits  or  tresses,  and  orders  that  such  as  would 
not  obey  this  admonition,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated. The  council  of  Gangra  (c.  17)  anathe- 
matizes any  women  who,  through  pretended 
asceticism,  should  cut  close  the  hair  which  was 
given  to  them  as  a  token  of  sultjection.  The 
decree  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Theo<losius, 
with  the  addition  that  any  bishop  who  shouiJ 
admit  such  women  into  the  church,  should  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (Soz.  //.  K.  vii.  26).  In 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (i.  3),  the  followers 
of  Christ  are  ordered  not  to  promote  the  growth 
of  their  hair,  but  rather  to  restrain  and  shorten 
it.  Men  are  forbidden  to  wear  ringlets,  or  to 
use  ointments,  or  in  any  way  to  imitate  the 
adornments  in  use  among  women.  They  are  also 
forbidden  to  collect  their  hair  into  a  knot  or 
crown,  iroiflv  (U  %v  8  iffn  ffiraraXiov,  or  to 
indulge  in  tresses,  either  artt'ully  dishevelled  or 
carefully  arrangeil,  ^  airox^yM  ^  .uf^fpio-^fVTji/, 
or  to  curl  and  crisp  it,  or  dye  it  yellow.  They 
are  also  forbidden  to  shave  the  beard,  as  if 
thereby  obliterating  the  peculiar  distinction,  rrjv 
fxop(ft^v,  of  manliood.  Clemens  Alexandrinu* 
(Paedagog.  ii.  c.  8)  speaks  of  the  folly  committed 
by  aged  women  in  dyeing  their  hair  ;  and  (/6. 
iii.  3)  reprehends  the  folly  of  which  some  men 
were  guilty,  in  eradicating  the  hair,  apparently 
not  only  from  their  beards,  but  from  all  parts  of 
their  bodies,  with  pitch  plaisters.  He  also  (/''. 
iii.  11)  gives  full  directions  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair.  The  hair  of  men  is  to  be  cut  close, 
unless  it  is  crisp  and  curlv,  oZ\as.  Long  curls 
and  love-locks  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  effemi- 
nate and  unseemly.  The  hair  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  over  the  eyes,  and  a  closely- 
cropped  head  is  alleged  not  onlv  to  be  becoming 
a  grave  man,  but  to  render  the  brain  less  liable 
to  injurv,  by  accustoming  it  to  endure  heat  and 
cold.  The  beard  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow,  since 
an  ample  beard  becomes  the  male  sex  ;  if  cut  at 
all,  the  chin  must  not  be  left  quite  bare.  The 
moustache  may  be  clipped  with  scissors,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  dirtied  in  eating,  but  not  shorn 
with  a  razor.  Women  are  to  wear  the  hair 
modestly  arranged  upon  the  neck,  and  fastened 
with  a  hair  pin.  The  habit  of  wearing  false 
hair  is  strongly  denounced,  since,  it  is  said,  in 
such  cases,  when  the  priest,  in  bestowing  his 
b'^ne  liction,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head,  the 
blessing  does  not  reach  the  wearer  of  the  hair, 
but  rests  upon  the  pei"son  to  whom  the  hair 
belongs.  [P.  0.] 

HAIR-CLOTH  (Cilicium).  The  rough  hair- 
cloth for  which  Cilicia  was  anciently  famous 
was  used  in  several  ways,  both  as  an  actual 
instrument,  and  as  a  symbol,  of  mortification. 

1.  The  hair-shirt  has  frequently  l>een  worn, 
as  is  well  known,  as  a  means  of  mortifying  th« 
flesh  without  ostentation.  Thus  Jerome  (/-'/*- 
t't/'h.  Xepot.  c.  9)  says  that  some  other  may 
narrate  how  the  young  Ne|>otianus,  when  in  th« 
im|>erial  service,  wore  hair-doth  under  hit 
chlamys  and  fine  linen.  And  Paulinus  Petricor- 
diensis'  (  J  i/.i  N.  Mxrtini,  ii.  p.  1019  D,  Mif:t»*) 
says  of  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  : 

"  Multis  vcstis  erut  seti^  oont<>xt«  camfli" 
So  in  H'jcbald's  Life  of  St.  Ricimdis,  who  died 
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about  A.D.  688  (c.  9,  in  Mabillon's  Acta  SS. 
Bened.  Saec.  ii.),  we  read  that  the  saiut  wore  an 
inner  garment  of  hair-cloth  (esophcrio  amicitur 
cilicino).  One  of  the  saints  who  borr  tr.e  name 
of  Theodore  was  distinguished  as  rp'x^vas  from 
his  constant  habit  of  wearing  a  hair-shirt  (Macri 
Ilierolcx.  s.  V.  Tri'y.itias). 

Monks  frequently  used  the  hair-shirt.  Cassian, 
however  (l/istit.  i.  1)  dees  not  consider  it  suit- 
able for  their  ordinary  garb,  both  as  savouring 
of  over-righteousness  and  as  hindering  labour 
[Habit,  the  Monastic].  In  his  time — Cassian 
died  about  A.D.  430 — few  monks  seem  to  have 
used  it ;  in  after  times  we  find  it  constantly 
used,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  claimed  superior 
sanctity.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  0.  Zockler, 
Krit.  Geschichte  der  Askese,  p.  82  [Frankf.-a.- 
M.  1863]. 

2.  Of  the  symbolic  uses  of  hair-cloth  the 
following  are  the  principal : — The  candidates  for 
baptism  anciently  came  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination [Scrutinium]  with  bare  feet,  and 
standing  on  hair-cloth  (Augustine,  De  S^iiib.  ad 
Catech.  ii.  1;  compare  iv.  1).  Penitents  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Ash  Wednesday  were  clothed  with 
a  hair-cloth,  as  well  as  sprinkled  with  ashes 
(Martene,  Hit.  Ant.  IV.  c.  xvii. ;  Onld.  7,  16, 
etc.).  The  altar  was  sometimes  covered  with 
hair-cloth  in  times  of  affliction  {lb.  III.  iii.  2). 
Tlie  dying  were  covered  with  a  hair-cloth 
blessed  by  the  priest  (76.  I.  vii.  4,  Ordo  19). 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  sometimes  wrapped 
in  hair-cloth;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Bernard 
of  Hildesheim  (^Life,  c.  43;  in  Surius,  Mov.  20). 
Cl'.arles  the  Great  was  buried  in  the  hair-shirt 
which  he  had  worn  in  lif«  (Life  by  the  monk  or 
Angouleme,  c.  24;  quoted  by  Martene,  III.  xii. 
13).  In  an  ancient  form  for  the  reception  ot 
penitents  on  Maundy  Thursday,  given  by  Mar- 
tene (IV.  xxii.  §  ii.  Orio  6)  from  a  Sarum  missal, 
a  banner  of  hair-cloth  (vexillum  cilicinum)  is 
directel  to  be  borne  in  the  procession  to  the 
church.  [C] 

HALLELUJAH.     [Alleluia.] 

HAND,  THE,  is  used  as  symbolic  of  the 
manif'.'sted  jnesence  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Father. 

The  declining  skill  of  the  earliest  Christian 
workman,  and  their  utter  technical  incapacity 
after  the  time  of  Constantine,  appears  in  the 
strongf-st  light  in  their  attempts  to  delineate 
the  extremities  of  the  human  figure.  Mar- 
tigny  remarks  that  the  hands  of  the  martvrs 
presenting  or  receiving  th»dr  crowns  in  heaven 
are  covered  or  concealed  in  token  of  adoration; 
but  this  applies  only  to  the  left  hand.  The 
eomparative  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  with  which 
these  |)arts  of  the  body  are  treated,  might 
possibly  be  a  test  of  ancient  work  in  the  cata- 
combs, could  paintings  be  discoveied  of  very 
andent  date,  and  thorouglily  aHcertained  authen- 
ticity without  mrnlern  rt*tf)Uch. 

The  hand  rej»resenting  G^kI  occurs  in  the 
^eat  Transfiguration  of  St.  AfK)Ilinaris  in  (Masse 
at  Ravenna  (.Martigny,  p.  fi39,  n.  v.  Transfigu- 
ration). Also  in  a  carving  of  the  same  Hub- 
j«ct  on  the  Ivory  Casket  of  the  library  at 
I5«»r^ria  (  \\'ettwoO<J,  Fic'ue  fvory  (Jixts,  94,  p.  37, 
«-^'-"'"',"io).  [K.  St.  .J.T.] 

HAXDH,  IMPOSITION  OF.   [Imkwitio.n 


HANDS,  THE  LIF1ING  OF  IN 
PRAYER.  I.  The  strict  obsf  ,'ance  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  the  importance  attached  to  it  among 
the  early  Christians,  will  hardly  be  understood, 
unless  we  take  into  consideiation  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  their  Jewish  and  heathen  forefathers. 
It  was  a  rite  that  had  descended  to  them  from 
both.  Among  the  children  of  Israel  it  accom- 
panied acts  of  praise  as  well  as  praver.  Witness 
the  Book  of  Psalms  :— "  Thus  will'  I  bless  Thee 
while  I  live  :  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  Thy 
name "  (Ps.  Ixiii.  4) ;  "  Lift  up  your  hands  in 
holiness,  and  bless  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxxxiv.  2). 
Before  Ezra  read  the  law  to  the  people  after 
their  return  from  Babylon,  he  '-  blessed  the 
Lord,  the  great  God,  and  all  the  people  answered 
Amen,  Amen,  with  lifting  up  of  their  hands  " 
(Neh.  viii.  6 ;  compare  1  Esdr.  ix.  47).  In  prayer 
the  gesture  was  so  universal  that  to  pray  and  to 
lift  up  the  hands  were  almost  convertible  terms. 
Thus  in  Lamentations,  "  Lift  up  thy  hands  to- 
wards Him  for  the  life  of  thy  young  children  " 
(Ch.  ii.  19).  Again  in  Psalm  xxviii.  2:  "Hear 
the  voice  of  my  supplications,  when  I  cry  unto 
Thee  ;  when  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  Thy 
holy  oracle."  When  Heliodorus  came  to  take 
away  the  treasures  in  the  temple,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  '•  all  holding  their  hands  to- 
ward heaven,  made  supplication  "  (2  Mace.  iii. 
20;  comp.  xiv.  34;  Ps.  cxli.  2;  Is.  i.  15;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  73 ;  Ecclus.  Ii.  19).  This  gesture  in 
prayer  was  without  «loubt  so  highly  valued 
among  the  Jews,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  Amalekites,  while  the 
hands  of  Moses  were  held  up  (Exod.  xvii.  11)  ; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  '*  not  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers."  We  might  infer  this  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  related ;  but  more 
conclusively  from  the  fact  that  the  same  rite 
prevailed  among  the  Gentiles.  "  All  we  ot 
human  kind,"  says  Aristotle,  "  stretch  forth  our 
hands  to  heaven,  when  we  pray  "  (De  Mundo,  c. 
vi.  comp,  Hom.  fl.  viii.  347  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  176 ; 
X.  667).  Miuutius  Felix  proVes  that  it  was 
still  common  among  the  heathen  in  the  3rd 
century,  "I  hear  the  common  people,  when  they 
stretch  their  hands  towards  heaven,  say  nothing 
but  God"  (Octavi'S,  c.  5). 

II.  A  practice  thus  universal  and  of  such  anti- 
quity, could  not  fail  to  have  a  place  in  the  re- 
ceived ritual  of  the  first  Christians.  It  is  more 
than  once  recognized  in  the  New  Testament 
itself;  as  when  St.  Paul  says,  "I  will  therefore 
that  men  jjray  everywhere  lifting  up  holy 
hands"  (1  Tim.  ii.  8).  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  192,  is  an  early  witness  to  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite.  After  defining  prayer 
to  be  *'  converse  with  God,"  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  therefore,  as  if  reaching  up  to  Him, 
we  "raise  the  head  and  lift  the  hands  to- 
wards heaven  "  (Strom,  vii.  c.  vii.  §  40).  Ter- 
tulliao,  his  contemporary: — "Worshipping  with 
modesty  and  humility  we  the  more  commend 
our  prayers  to  God,  not  even  lifting  up  our 
hands  too  high,  but  with  self-restraint  and  be- 
comingly "  I  iJe  Oral.  c.  xiii.).  Again:  "We 
Christians,  looking  upwards,  with  Lands  out- 
spread, because  free  from  guilt;  with  h»'a<l  bare, 
because  we  are  not  ashamed  ;  lastly,  without  a 
remembrancer  [of  the  names  of  the  g^nlsl,  l>«- 
canse  we  pray  from  the  heart"  (Aftol.  c.  xxx.). 
Origen,  A.D.   230,  says  that    among    the    many 
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gestures  of  the  body,  we  ought  without  doubt 
in  prayer  to  prefer  "the  stretchinoj  forth  of  the 
hamls  and  tlie  lifting  up  of  the  eyes  "  {Dc  Orat. 
c.  M) ',  and  that  when  the  devout  man  prays  he 
"  stretches  forth  his  soul  towards  God,  beyond 
his  hands,  as  it  were,  and  his  mind  further  than 
his  eyes"  (Ibid.).  According  to  Eusebius,  Con- 
stantine  had  himself  represented  on  coins  and  in 
^>ictures  "  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  stretching 
forth  his  hands  like  one  praying"  ( IjYa  Con- 
stant. 1.  iv.  c.  XV,).  See  the  epitaph  of  I'etronia, 
under  ToMU. 

III.  The  hands  when  thus  lifted  up  were 
often,  and  perhaps  generally,  so  extended  on 
either  side  as  to  make  the  figure  of  a  cross  with 
the  body.  See  the  boy  in  the  group  on  p.  661. 
"  We  "  (Christians),  says  Tertnllian  (in  contrast 
with  the  Jews),  "  not  only  lift  up  our  hands,  but 
spread  them  out  too,  and  disposing  them  after 
the  mode  of  the  Lord's  Passion  and  praying,  (so) 
contess  Christ  "  {De  Orat.  c.  xi.).  In  allusion  to 
this  he  says  elsewhere,  "  The  very  attitude  of  a 
Christian  at  prayer  is  prepared  for  every  inflic- 
tion "  (Apol.  c.  XXX.).  Asterius  Amasenus,  A.  D. 
401  :  "  The  erect  attitude  of  prayer,  in  which 
one  holds  the  hands  outstretched,  by  its  figure 
represents  the  passion  of  the  cross"  {Horn,  de 
J  h  iris,  et  Pvhl.  in  Photii  L'Moth.  cod.  271). 
St.  Maximus  of  Turin  :  "  We  are  taught  to  pray 
with  uplit'ted  hands  that  by  the  very  gesture  of 
our  members  we  may  confess  Christ  "  (/ve  Crrue ; 
Hoin.  de  puss.  ii.).  St.  Ambrose,  when  dying, 
*'  prayed  with  hands  spread  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  "  (  Vita,  a  Paulino  conscr.  §  47).  Pruden- 
tius,  describing  the  death  by  fire  of  certain 
maityrs,  relates  that,  when  their  bonds  were 
burnt,  they  lifted  up  the  hands  thus  set  free 
"to  the  Father  in  the  form  of  a  cross"  (Z><? 
Coron.  Hymn  vi.  1.  107).  Many  Christian 
writers  believed  that  this  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  hands  of  Moses  were  held  up  during 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  and  that  the 
victory  was  thus  granted  to  the  cros.s.  See 
Ep.  J>ar)uib.  c.  xii.  ;  Justin  M.  Dialoj.  cum  Tryph. 
cc.  91,  111  :  Tcrtull.  Adv.  Jud.  c.  x. ;  Cyprian 
Ado.  Jud.  I.  ii.  c.  xxi. ;  Maximus  Taur.  «.  s. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  : — "  They  held  up  the  hands 
of  Moses  that  Amalek  might  be  subdued  by  the 
cross  so  long  befoi-e  shadowed  forth  and  figured" 
{Ornt.  xii.  §2  ;  Sim.  Carmina,  lib.  ii.  §  1,  c.  1). 

IV.  At  baptism  the  early  Christians  lifted  the 
h«nd  as  in  defiance  of  Satan.  Thus  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  addressing  the  newly-baptized  : 
"Standing  with  your  face  to  the  West,  ye  heai"d 
yourselves  commanded  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
and  renounce  Satan  as  present"  {Cat'h. 
Mifstiiij.  I.  c.  ii.).  Pseudo-Dionysius  describes 
the  same  thing;  but  from  him  we  learn  furtlier 
that  at'ter  the  candidate  had  timce  renounced 
Satan,  the  priest  "turned  him  towards  the  Kast, 
and  commanded  him  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and 
lifting  up  (aj/oTtiVai/Ta)  his  hand  to  enter  into 
compact  with  Cln  ist "  (AVc/.  Hiernrvh.  cap.  ii. 
§  6  ;  comp.  c.  iii.  §  h).  St.  Rasil.  when  exhorting 
cateihuniens  not  to  defer  their  baj)tism,  appears 
to  allude  to  thi.s  second  lif'ting  of  the  hands: 
"  Why  dost  thou  wait  until  baptism  becomes  the 
g\i\  of  a  fever  to  thee,  when  thou  wilt  not  be 
able  to  utter  the  Ralutary  words  .  .  .  nor  to  lift 
up  thy  hands  to  heaven,  nor  to  stand  up  on  thy 
feet?"  (Horn.  xiii.  Exhort,  ad  S.  P't/tuim.  §  3). 
The  office  ©f  the  modern  Greek  church  {Euchoi. 
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Goar,  p.  338)  still  witncs.ses  to  the  lifting  up  of 
the  hands  at  the  renunciation  ;  but  thev  are  now- 
held  down  when  the  desire  to  take  service  under 
Christ  is  pr*>f't'S*ied.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  authorities  now  cited  all  belong  to  the 
East.  There  is  no  evidence  so  far  a«  the  present 
writer  knows,  to  show  that  the  custom  before  us 
prevailed  in  the  West  also.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HANDS,  WASHING  OF.     I.  In  the  law  or 

Moses   (Exod.  xxx.  lb-21)  it  was  ordained   that 
"  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and 
the  altar"  there  should  stand  a  brazen  laver  full 
of  water,  at  which  the  priests  were   to  "  w;ish 
their  hands  and  their  feet  "  before  they  entered. 
When   the  temple  was  built,  this  laver  was  re- 
placed  by  the  "  molten  sea,"  "for  the  priests  to 
wash  in  "  (2  Chron.  iv.  2,  6).  Again,  when  murder 
had  been  committed  by  an   unknown  person,  the 
declaration  of  innocence  made  by  the   elders  of 
the  nearest  city  was  associated  with  a  ceremonial 
washing  of  the  hands  (Deut.  xxi.  6).     These  two 
provisions  of  the  law  would,  it  is  conceived,  be 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  create   among 
those  subject  to  it  a  general  custom  of  washing 
the  hands   before  drawing  near  to  God  in   the 
more  solemn  acts  of  worship  and  religion.     That 
such  a  rite  prevailed  and  was  held   to  be  of  a 
highly  sacred  character  may   be    inferred   from 
more  than  one  allusion  in  the    Book  of  Psalms. 
"  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency  ;  so  will  I 
compass  Thine  altar"  (Psalm  xxvi.  6);  "  Verily 
I   have  cleansed  my  heart   in  vain,  and  washed 
my     hands    in     innocency"    (Ixxiii.    1.3).      The 
metaphor  of  "  clean  hands  "  to  denote  righteous- 
ness oould  not  have  come  into  such  frequent  use 
(Job  ix.  30;  xvii.  9;  xxxi.   7;   Ps.   xviii,  20,  24; 
xxiv.  4),  if  there  had   been   no   familiar   rite  ot 
washing   the  hands   before  entering    into  God's 
presence.     To  give  an  example   of  later  usage, 
Josephus   tells    us    that    the    seventy-two    who 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  at  the 
instance  of  Ptolemy  were  wont  each  morning  to 
"  wash    their    hands     and     purify    themselves," 
before  they  entered  on  their  sacred   task  (Anti'i], 
b.  xii.  ch.  ii.  §   13).     It   is  most   probable,   how- 
ever,   that    the    custom    before    us    was   much 
oilier  than  the  law  of  Moses,   for  it  appears  to 
have    been    general  among    the    heathen    at   an 
early    period.      Thus    Hesiod    gives   a    warning 
"  never  with   unwashed   hands   to   pour  out  the 
black  wine  at   morn   to  Zeus  or  the  other   im- 
mortals"  {Opera  et   Dies,   line   722).     He   also 
forbids  the   passage  of  a  stream  on  foot  before 
washing   the    hands   in    it  with    prayer  (i6i(/.  I. 
735).     According    to    some    ancient    authorities 
temples  were   Ciilled  delubra  from  dclu>,  bec.ui.se 
tht'V  sii'iiorally  had  fountains,  or   pm^ls  so  called, 
attached    to    them    for    the    use    of    those    who 
entered   (Servius  ad  Virg.   Aen.   ii.   225).     Nor 
was  the  kindred  rite  before  mentioned  unknown 
to  the  heathen.      Pilate  "  took  water  and  washed 
his  hands   before  the  multitude,"  when  he  |>ro- 
tested    his  innocence    of   the     blood    of  Christ 
vSt.  Matt,  xxvii.  24).  Compare  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  719. 
Generally,   indeed,   "  it  wa.s  a  custom  with  the 
ancients,  at'ter    the    killing    of  a  man  or  other 
slaughtei-s,   to  wash    the    hands  with   water  to 
remove    the    pollution"    (Scholiast,    io  Sophoci. 
Ajac.  1.664,  vol.  i.  p.  80;  Lond.  1758). 

II.  A  rite  thus  familiar  to  all  cla.s«es  of  the 
early  converts,  and  so   patient  of  a   Chrutian 
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adaptation,  was  certain  to  be  retained  in  some 
ibrm  or  other.  To  facilitate  its  observance  there 
was  in  the  atrium  of  many  churches  a  FOUN- 
TAIN or  reservoir  of  water  resembling  those 
with  which  the  temples  had  been  furnished. 
Thus  Pauliuus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  in  an  open  space  before  a  church 
which  he  built  in  that  city,  caused  to  be  made 
"  fountains  opposite  the  temple,  which  by  their 
plentiful  flow  of  water  afforded  the  means  of 
cleansing  to  those  who  passed  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts  into  the  interior  "  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
1.  X.  c.  4).  In  the  West,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
A.D.  393,  gives  a  poetical  description  of  a  basin 
(cantharus)  in  the  court  of  a  church  built  by 
him.  "  With  its  ministering  stream,"  he  says, 
"  it  washes  the  hands  of  those  who  enter  "  (ad 
Sever.  Ep.  xxxii.  §  15).  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn  that  there  was  a  cantharus  in  the 
atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
which  "spouted  streams  that  ministered  to  the 
hands  and  faces  "  of  the  worshippers  (ad  Pam- 
rnach.  Ep.  xiii.  §  13).  St.  Chrysostom  says,  "  It 
is  the  custom  for  fountains  to  be  placed  in  the 
courts  of  houses  of  pi-ayer,  that  they  who  are 
going  to  pray  to  God  may  first  wash  their 
hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer"  (ffom.  de 
Div.  N.  T.  loc.  n.  xxv.  on  2  Cor.  iv.  13).  Socrates 
tells  us  that  in  a  riot  at  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius  "  the  court  of  the  church 
(of  Acacius  the  martyr)  was  filled  with  blood, 
and  the  well  thei-ein  overflowed  with  blood " 
(^Hist.  Keel.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

III.  Frequent  allusions  to  the  practice  for 
which  public  provision  was  thus  made  occur  in 
Christian  writers.  For  example,  Tertullian, 
A.D.  192:  "What  is  the  sense  of  entering  on 
prayer  with  the  hands,  indeed,  washed,  but  the 
spirit  unclean  ?"  {De  Orat.  c.  xi.).  This  is  said 
of  all  prayer,  private  as  well  as  public.  With 
regard  to  private  prayer  in  the  morning,  the 
Apostolic  1 1  Constit  it  ions  give  the  following  direc- 
tion :  "  Let  every  one  ot  the  faithful,  man  or 
woman,  when  they  rise  from  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  doing  work,  having  washed  [not 
bathed  the  whole  body,  but  viy^dpavui,  having 
washed  parts  of  it,  especially  the  hands]  pray  " 
(lib.  viii.  c.  32).  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  speaking  of  public  worship  in 
general  :  "  I  see  a  custom  of  this  sort  prevailing 
among  the  many,  viz,  tliat  they  study  how  they 
may  come  (into  church)  with  clean  clothes,  and 
how  they  may  wash  their  hands,  but  consider 
not  how  they  may  present  a  clean  soul  to  God. 
And  I  do  not  say  this  to  prevent  your  washing 
bunds  or  face,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  wash, 
as  is  befitting,  not  with  water  only,  but  with  the 
virtues  correlative  to  the  water"  {Horn.  li.  in 
at.  AhUtk.  Ev.  c.  XV,  17-20). 

More  frequently  it  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  For  example, 
M.  Chrysostom:  "Tell  me,  wouldst  thou  choose 
to  draw  near  to  the  sacrifice  with  unwashen 
handH  ?  I  think  not;  but  thou  wiuldst  rather 
not  draw  near  at  all  tlian  with  fiitliy  hands. 
Wouldst  thou,  tiien,  while  thus  cair-ful  in  the 
little  ni.iit«;r,  draw  near  havin;^  a  filthy  soul  ?" 
(//<wi.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  2U-2.i).  .Similarly 
iu  the  We»t,  Caewirius  of  Aries,  a.i>.  502  :  "All 
th«  men,  when  they  intend  to  ajiproach  the 
iltar,  wa.sh  their  hands,  and  all  the  women  use 
Uti  linen  clothit  on  which  to  receive  the  body  jf 
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Christ  ...  As  the  men  wash  their  hands  with 
water,  so  let  them  wash  their  souls  with  alms,'* 
&c.  (Serm.  ccxxix.  §  5  in  App.  iv.  ad  0pp. 
S.  August.).  Again:  "If  we  are  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  touch  the  eucharist  with  filthy  hands, 
much  more  ought  we  to  be  afraid  to  receive  the 
same  eucharist  in  a  polluted  soul  "  {Serm.  cexcii. 
§  6  ;  ibid.). 

IV.  The  celebrant  and  his  assistants  washed 
their  hands  between  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens and  the  oflfering  of  the  gifts.  Thus  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  :  "  Let  one  subdeacon 
give  water  to  the  priests  for  washing  their 
hands,  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  souls  consecrated 
to  God"  (lib.  viii.  c.  11).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : 
"  Ye  saw  the  deacon  who  gave  to  the  priest  and 
to  the  elders  surrounding  the  altar  of  God 
(water)  to  wash  (their  hands,  v(\l/a(r6ai)  .  .  . 
The  washing  of  the  hands  is  a  symbol  of  guilt- 
lessness of  sins "  (Catech.  My  stag.  v.  §  1). 
Pseudo-Dionysius :  "  Standing  before  the  most 
holy  symbols  the  high  priest  {i.e.  the  bishop) 
washes  his  hands  with  the  venerable  order  of  the 
priests "  {Be  Eccl.  Hierarch.  cap.  iii.  sect.  3, 
§  10  ;  sim.  sect.  ii.).  We  find  the  same  rite  in  the 
West.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Questions  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  probably  compiled  bv 
Hilary  the  deacon,  A.D.  354,  it  is  implied  that 
at  Rome  the  deacons  did  not  "pour  water  on  the 
priest's  hands,  as  "  (adds  the  writer)  "  we  see  in 
all  the  churches  "  (Qu.  ci.  On  the  Arrogance  of  the 
Roman  Levites  in  App.  iii.  ad  0pp.  Aug.).  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Clementine 
liturgy,  as  above  quoted,  assigns  th«  office  to  a 
subdeacon.  In  the  earliest  Ordo  Romanus  ex- 
tant, probably  of  the  7th  century,  it  is  ordered 
that,  after  the  reception  of  the  gifts,  the  bishop 
"  return  to  his  seat  and  wash  his  hands,"  and 
that  "  the  archdeacon  standing  before  the  altar 
wash  his  hands,  when  the  receiving  (of  the  obla- 
tions) is  completed  "'(()?•(?.  i.  §  14;  Mns.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  p.  11 ;  coixipare  Ord.  ii.  §  9,  p.  47). 

Since  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people,  washed 
their  hands  before  they  entered  the  church,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  they  cam"e  to  do  so  a  second 
time?  Ancient  writers  give  only  a  symbolical 
reason,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  custom 
originated  in  that.  The  words  of  the  Ordo 
Eoiiianus  suggest  that  the  hands  might  be  soiled 
by  the  oblations,  which  at  that  time  were  large 
and  various  in  kind.  They  certainly  weie 
washed  immediately  after  these  were  taken  from 
the  ofTerers,  and  before  the  celebrant  proceeded 
to  offer  the  elements  selected  out  of  them  for 
consecration.  Another  reason  which  might 
make  it  necessary  is  suggested  by  Sala  {Nota  (1) 
in  Bona,  Rer.  Eit.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  6),  viz.,  that  a 
little  time  before  the  bishop  and  priests  had 
laid  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents.  The  washing  of  the  hands,  or 
rather  fingers,  by  the  celebrant  after  his  com- 
munion, now  onlered  in  the  church  of  Home, 
was  not  practised  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ.  [W.  E.  S.J 

HANGINGS.  Some  few  notices  may  be 
addoil  to  those  alieady  given  undf-r  CLKTAINH. 
The  curtains  which  closed  the  doors  of  the 
chancel  screen  in  later  times  often  bore  the 
|>ietorial  representation  of  some  s.iint  or  angelic 
being.  At  the  present  day  St.  Michael  is  ollcu 
reprevented  upon  them  as  prohibiting  uli  acce.sa 
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to  tne  bema  (Nuale,  /'usteni  Ch.  i.  19o).  If. 
wiis  ou  the  curtain  of  the  brma  of'  the  church  at 
Anablatha  that  St.  Kpi))hanius  saw  the  painted 
figure  which  gave  liiin  so  much  offence,  and 
caused  him  to  tear  the  curtain,  and  desire  that  it 
should  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  single  colour 
(PLpiphan.  Epixt.  ad  Joann.  p.  319).  The  censure 
passed  by  Asterius  of  Aniasia  on  the  excessive 
luxury  displayed  in  the  texiilo  fabrics  of  his  day 
proves  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceuttiry  re- 
presentations of  sacred  facts  were  woven  in  the 
stuffs  in  ordinary  use  for  hangings,  and  even  for 
dresses.  The  same  author  also  describes  the 
painted  hangings  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Kuphe- 
mia  at  Chalcedon  i'ej>reseuting  the  martyrdom  of 
that  saint  (Aster.  Amas.  Jf(jiuil.  de  THvit.  et 
Lazaro;  Enarrat.  in  martyr.  Enp/wm.).  Paulinus 
of  Nola  is  another  authority  on  the  decoration 
of  these  vela  with  pictorial  designs  : — 
"  Vela  coloratis  textiim  fucata  figuris." 

A  velum  concealing  the  altar  from  the  gaze 
of  the  laity  is  mentioned  in  the  office  for  the 
dedication  of  a  church  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gregory.  When  the  bishop,  having  brought  the 
relics  which  were  to  be  deposited  within  it, 
had  arrived  at  the  altar,  he  was  to  be  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  the  people  by  a  veil,  before 
he  proceeded  to  anoint  the  four  corners  with 
the  chrism  (extenso  velo  infer  clerum  et  popu- 
lum,  Muratori,  ii.  481).  An  ofliering  of  hangings 
vela  was  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  by  a 
lady  of  rank  named  Rusticiana,  which  were 
cjirried  to  their  destination  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  chanting  a  litany  ((jreg.  Magn. 
Epist.  ix.  88).  The  supposititious  Second  E/jistlc 
of  Clement  to  James  the  Lord's  6/  other ^  "  de 
sacratii  vestibus  et  vasis,"  gives  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  washing  of  the  altar  cloths  and 
other  vestments  of  the  church  by  the  deacons 
and  other  ministers  of  the  church,  in  vessels 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  near  the 
sacristy.  The  door-keepers  are  also  enjoined  to 
take  care  that  no  one  thoughtlessly  wiped  his 
hands  on  the  curtain  of  the  door,  and  to  remiuJ 
those  who  were  guilty  of  such  irreverence  that 
"  the  veil  of  the  Lord's  Temple  is  holy  "  (Labbe, 
Concil.  i.  99).  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us  that 
on  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  solemn  processions 
were  instituted  in  the  streets,  which  were 
shaded  with  j):iinted  veils,  while  the  churches 
were  adorned  with  white  curtains  (Greg.  Turon. 
Jlist.  Franc,  ii.  \\\).  According  to  Hefele  {liei- 
trdje  znr  Arrhdofoijie,  ii.  'Joii),  tajjestry  curtains 
were  emploved  to  protect  the  ajwrtures  of 
windows  in  cliurch«s  before  the  general  intro- 
duction of  glazing.  [K.  v.] 

HARK.  The  boy  who  rej)resonts  Spring 
among  the  Four  Seasons  frequently  carries  a 
haie  in  his  hand.  The  idea  of  speed  in  the 
Christian  course  was  as.sociated  with  it.  It  is 
sometimes  connt'cted  with  the  horse  (Ferret  v. 
Ivii.)  or  with  the  ))alm  (Boldetti,  506).  Its 
presence  in  C'liristian  dnioration  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Uoman  taste  t"or  ornamenting 
their  rooms  with  domestic,  agricultural,  or  hunt- 
ing subjects.  Many  jdacrs  of  assembly,  no  doubt, 
contained  pictures  by  Pagan  hands  in  the  earliest 
days;  and  the  ingenuity  of  Christian  preachers 
would  in  all  probability  m:»kc  use  of  them  for 
type  and  metaphor ;  and  so  the  animal  or  other 
object  would  become  a  recognized  and  customary 


s:./jject  of  Christian  ornament,  acquiring  a  svm* 
l>olical  meaning.  In  such  examples  as  the  vine 
or  shepherd,  that  meaning  of  cuui'sc  existed 
before;  and  the  distmction  between  scriptural 
and  all  other  symbols  is  on  the  whok-  >ntficientlj 
well-majked  in  early  work.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

HAKIOLL    [A.sxrtoixwY ;  Divination'.] 

HARLOTS.  Compare  Fornication.  The 
maintaining  and  harbouring  of  harlots  wai 
severely  puni.shed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire;  a 
man  who  permitted  his  house  to  become  a  jilace 
of  assignation  for  improper  purposes  was  puni.shed 
as  an  adulterer  (I'audect.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  o,  1.  8); 
if  a  man  discovered  his  wife  to  be  a  procures.s,  it 
was  a  valid  ground  of  divorce  (Cudt'x  Thrtxl. 
lib.  iii.  tit.  16,  1.  1);  careful  jirovision  was  made 
against  fathers  or  mastei's  prostituting  their 
cluldren  or  slaves  (Codex  Just.  lib.  xi.  tit.  40, 
1.  6).  Socrates  (II.  E.  v.  18)  commends  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  for  demolishing  the  houses  of 
ill  fame  in  Rome.  Theodosius  the  younger  per- 
formed the  same  service  for  Constantinople, 
enacting  that  keepers  of  infamous  houses  should 
be  jjublicly  whipped  and  expelled  the  city,  while 
their  slaves  were  set  at  liberty  (Theodos.  Sorel. 
18,  do  Lenonibus).  All  these  laws  were  confirujed 
by  Justinian  (A'oie/.  14)  who  also  increased  the 
severity  of  the  punishments. 

The  church,  as  was  natural,  visited  prostitu- 
tion with  the  severest  censure.  Baptism  was 
denied  to  harlots  (iropvai)  and  to  those  who 
maintained  them  {iropvofioffKovs).  (Constf.  Apost. 
viii.  32).  The  council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  30.^,  onlains 
that  if  a  parent,  or  any  Christian  whatever, 
exercise  the  trade  of  a  procurer,  forasmuch  as 
they  set  to  sale  the  person  of  another,  or  rather 
their  own,  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion, no,  not  at  their  last  hour  ;  and  the  sjmie 
penalty  is  denounced  (c.  70)  by  the  same  council 
against  a  wife  who  j)rostitutes  herself  with  her 
husband's  connivance.  [(".] 

HATFIELD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Ilaethfel- 
tlwnse,  or  Ileiltfcldcn-'se,  Con'ilium),  17  Sept. 
A.D.  680,  at  Bishop's  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire, 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  Britain.  Theo- 
dore, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presiding,  held 
for  making  a  declarati(>n  against  Kutychian- 
ism  and  Monothelism.  l^})e  Agatho  wi>he<l 
that  Tiie<Hlore  should  have  attende«l  his  council 
of  I2b  bishops  at  Konip,  March  27  of  the  same 
year,  jireliminarily  to  the  6th  general  council,  and 
had  sent  .John,  }>recentor  of  his  church  of  St. 
Peter,  with  the  acts  of  the  Laterau  council 
under  pope  Martin  I.,  A.D.  649,  against  Mono- 
theii.Nm,  to  invit«  him  thither.  But  Tiieodore, 
being  cither  unable  to  leave  for  other  reasons,  or  ' 
unwilling  to  come  from  knowing  that  Wilfrid,  ; 
bishop  of  York,  whose  case  had  causetl  so  much 
strife,  was  already  there,  c«illecteil  this  council  ' 
instead,  and  despatched  a  copy  of  its  synodical 
letter  to  Rome  by  .loiin,  where  it  was  read  with  i 
great  .satisfaction,  and  j)robably  before  the  6th 
council,  which  met  Nov.  7,  had  commenced. 
Bede.  who  was  about  eight  years  old  when  thii 
synod  took  place,  gives  three  difVerent  extracts 
from  its  letter,  in  sul)stance  a.s  follows: — 

1.  The  bishops  decl.ire  that  "  they  have  set 
forth  the  right  and  orthodox  tarth,  as  delivered 
by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  and  hande<l  down 
in  the  symbol  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  by  all  the 
sacred  and  universal  synods,  and  bj  the  whole 
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bouy  of  approved  doctors  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Following  whom,  they  also  confess  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity, 
consubstautial,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  one 
God  in  three  consubstautial  Persons  of  equal 
honour  and  glory." 

2.  They   ''  receive  the  five  general  councils," 
mentioning  each  by  name. 

3.  "  Likewise  the  synod  of  Rome,  a.d.  649, 
under  Martin  I.,"  after  which  they  say :  "  We 
receive  and  glorify  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  they 
glorified  Him,  neither  adding  nor  subtracting 
anything.  We  anathematise  from  the  heart  all 
they  anathematised,  and  receive  all  they  re- 
ceived :  glorifying  God  the  Father  without  be- 
ginning, and  His  only  begotten  Son,  born  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  ineffably  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
according  to  the  preaching  of  the  above-named 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  nnd  doctors,  to  all 
which  we  have  subscribed,  who  with  archbishop 
Theodore  have  expounded  the  Catholic  faith." 
This  assertion  of  procession  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  the  Father,  which  is  not  found  in  any  docu- 
ment received  by  the  6th  council,  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  interpolated  form  of  the  creed 
had  got  into  Britain  by  then  ;  but  it  may  be 
explained  in  another  way.  We  are  told  in 
another  place  by  Bede,  that  when  Theodore  was 
consecrated  at  Rome  by  Vitnlian,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  abbot  Adrian  should  ac- 
company him  into  England  :  "  tt,  ut  ei  doctrinae 
coojjeraior  existens,  diligenter  attenderet,  nequid 
ille  contrarium  veritati  Hdei,  Gr  lecorum  more,  in 
ecclesiam  cui  praesset,  introduceret  "  (£".  ^.  iv. 
1).  Adrian  remained  in  that  capacity  till  his 
death,  a.d.  710,  and  Theodore  commenced  work, 
"  per  omnia  comitante  et  coop(,rante  Adriano " 
(i6.  c.  2).  Now  Adrian  was  a  foreigner,  as  well 
as  Theodofe.  He  was  a  learned  African,  and 
Africa  wtus  the  country  that  boasted  of  the 
clearest  authorities  as  yet,  for  procession  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father,  in  SS.  Austio  and 
Fulgentius.  In  conclusion,  Bode  tells  us  that 
John  the  precentor  also  took  part  in  this  synod, 
and  was  flocked  to  by  the  wliole  country  for 
instruction  in  the  Roman  chant  (Mansi,  xi.  175- 
8U;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  141-.jl). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HAWKING.     [Hunting.] 

HEAD,  COVERING  OF  THE.  Christian 
men  in  ancient  days  prayed  with  uncovered 
head,  according  to  the  ajjostolic  injunction 
(1  Cor.  xi.  4,  .'»).  Chrysostom's  comment  on  the 
pass.'ige  shows  clearly  that  this  was  the  practice 
of  hii^  own  time,  as  whU  as  of  the  apnstf)lic  age. 
Tertullian  {A}>ol.  c.  .'^0)  says  that  Chiistian  men 
prayed  with  bare  head,  as  having  no  need  to 
conceal  a  blush,  insinuating  that  the  heathen 
might  well  bluhh  for  some  of  the  prayers  which 
they  uttered;  and  Cyprian  may  perhaps  be  al- 
luding to  the  Bame  ciistom,  when  he  says  (/><? 
Lapsiit,  c.  2)  that  the  head  o(  a  Christian  was 
uncontamiiiatefl  by  the  head-c<rvering  of  the 
tieathen  Ka«:rificcr.  On  the  other  hand,  as  both 
the  ayxihtolic  precept  and  tlie  custom  of  the  hast 
made  it  indecent  foi-  women  to  he  seen  with  un- 
covere<l  he.ul,  the  wom'MJ  of  the  Oriental  and 
African  churche*  covered  their  heads  not  (dily  in 
th^  foO'^regati  >n,  but  gem-rally  wiien  they  ap- 
pealed   in    public.     The    breaking   iu   U{'OQ    this 


custom  led  Tertullian  to  write  his  treatise  Dt 
Virginibufs  Velandis,  in  which  he  contends  that 
not  only  matrons,  but  maidens — who  had  been 
allowed  a  somewhat  greater  licence — should 
cover  their  heads  effectually.  He  is  especially 
severe  (c.  17)  on  those  who  wore  a  simple  band 
or  fillet,  which  did  not  cover  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  or  laid  a  mere  slip  of  linen  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  did  not  reach  even  to  tlie  ears ; 
he  insists  that  the  veil  or  head-covering  should 
at  any  rate  come  down  to  meet  the  top  of  the 
dress ;  the  whole  space  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  hair  if  it  were  let  down  should  be  covered 
by  the  veil ;  and  he  holds  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation  the  Arab  women,  who  so  covered  the 
head  and  face  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  visible. 
Contrary  to  Roman  practice,  they  preferred  to 
see  rather  than  to  be  seen.  But  most  of  all  does 
he  inveigh  against  those  women  who,  even  when 
psalms  are  said  and  the  name  of  God  named, 
continued  uncovered,  or  with  veils  thrown  back 
(retectae  perseverant) ;  who  even  in  i)rayer  fan- 
cied themselves  covered  with  a  strip  of  lace  or 
fringe  on  the  top  of  the  head.  But  Tertuilian's 
rigoi'ous  views  were  not  those  of  the  Church  at 
large ;  as  a  general  rule  Christian  women  have 
worn  the  head-dresses  of  their  country  and 
station,  and  have  covered  their  heads  in  the 
place  of  assembly.  Men,  to  speak  generally, 
have  always  prayed  with  uncovered  head.  Yet 
about  the  8th  century  the  Ordo  Bomanus  II. 
(c.  8,  p.  46)  says  that  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  neither  crown  nor  any  other  covering  is 
kept  on  the  head,  an  expression  which  seems  to 
imply  that  during  the  saying  of  some  portions 
of  the  office  crowns  or  other  coverings  were 
retained. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  head-covering  of  clerics, 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentart/  (p.  38)  lays  down 
the  rule,  that  no  cleric  stands  in  the  church  at 
any  time  with  covered  head,  unless  he  have  an 
infirmity.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  generality 
of  the  expression  "  ullo  tempore,"  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  probably  limited  by  the  words 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  rubric,  "  per 
totam  Quadragesimam."  That  some  kind  of 
ceremonial  head-dress  was  worn  by  bishops  and 
priests  from  the  4th  century  onward  seems 
certain.     See  Infula,  Mitick. 

3.  For  the  head-covering  of  monks,  see  Cu- 
cuLLA,  Hood.  [C] 

HEAD  OF  ALL  CHURCHES.  The  emperor 
Justinian  in  a  rescript  (Codex,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 1.  24) 
gives  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  "  Head  of  all  the  Churches  "— "  Con- 

tantinopolitana  ecclesia  omnium  aliarum  est 
ca{)ut."     See  Patriarch;  Popi:.  [C] 

HEARERS.  [AuDiENTES;  Catkciiumens  ; 
DfxrroK.] 

HEATHEN,  THE,  in  relation  to  the  Church. 

1.  The  duty  of  [)raying  for  the  heathen  was 
amjily  recognized  by  the  early  (Christians.  Thu.s 
in  the  Ignatian  letter  to  the  Ephesiaus  (c.  10) 
we  find  the  exhortation,  "pray  also  without 
(teasing  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  for  there  is  in 
them  a  h«)pe  of  repentance;,  that  they  may  attain 
to  God."  St.  Augustine  (h'piHt.  217,"'/  \  'tufcm, 
c.  2)  declares  that  one,  wh<»  did  not  believr-  that 
the  Heed  of  faith  was  sown  in  the  heart  by  (Jod, 
must  niM'ds  mock  at  the  wonl.i  of  the  priest  at 
the  altar  exhorting  the  peojdc  to  j»ray  for  un- 
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believers,  that  God  may  turn  them  to  the  faith. 
And  again  {Dc  Dono  I'ersev.  c.  22,  §  63)  he  aslis, 
•'  When  was  not  ])rayer  made  in  the  Church  for 
unbelievers  and  lor  its  enemies,  that  they  might 
believe?"  Prosper  {De  \oc(it.  (iititium,  i.  12) 
tells  us  that  "  the  Cliurch  prays  to  God  every- 
where, not  only  tor  the  holy  and  those  already 
regenerate  iu  Christ,  but  also  for  all  unbelievers 
and  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  all  wor- 
shippers of  iflols.  .  .  .  And  what  does  she  ask 
for  them,  but  that  leaving  their  errors  they  may 
be  converted  to  God  ?"  Such  prayers  occur  in 
the  liturt;ies;  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  for  instance, 
we  have  (Kenaudot,  Litt.  Orient,  i.  153),  "Turn 
back  those  who  have  gone  astray,  enlighten  those 
who  are  in  darkness."  So  the  Clementine 
^Constt.  A/t-st.  viii.  1.')):  "We  beseech  Thee  on 
behalf  of  those  who  hate  us  and  persecute  us  for 
Thy  Name's  sake,  for  those  outside  the  Church 
and  iu  error,  that  Thou  mayest  turn  them  to 
good  and  sot'ten  their  hearts."  In  the  West,  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  an  especial  subject 
of  prayer — as  it  is  still  in  the  Knglish  church — 
on  Good  Friday.  Thus,  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentanj  (i.  41;  Migne's  Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1105  B) 
the  deacon,  after  bidding  prayer  for  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  Jews,  proceeds,  "  Let  us  pray 
also  for  the  pagans,  that  Almighty  God  may  take 
away  the  wickedness  from  their  hearts,  and  that 
forsaking  their  idols  they  may  turn  to  the  true 
God  and  His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ."  So  in  the 
Gregorian  (p.  04).  the  prayers  to  be  used  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Holy  Week  include 
one  for  the  pagans.' 

2.  While  it  is  clear  that  heathen  were  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  Christian  mysteries,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  from  the  earliest  times  they 
were  admitted  to  that  part  of  Christian  worship 
which  consisted  mainly  of  instruction.  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  23)  evidently  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  heathen  entering  the  place  where 
preaching  took  ))lace,  whether  it  were  in  the 
shape  of  an  utterance  in  "tongues,"  or  prophesy- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the2ud  century,  all  portions 
of  divine  worship  were  not  open  to  all  alike  ; 
for  Tertullian  {Do  Pracscript.  c.  41)  reproaches 
certain  heretics  with  their  want  of  order  and 
discipline,  in  that  not  only  catechumens  were 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  faithful, 
but  even  heathen,  if  they  chanced  to  enter  the 
place,  had  equal  access;  so  did  the  heretics  cast 
their  mock-pearls  before  swine.  In  this  it  is 
im}»lie<l  that  the  orthodox  were  more  caretul  of 
their  treasure.  [DisciPLiNA  Arcani.]  The 
words  of  Origen  (c.  dlsum,  iii.  p.  142,  Sj)encer), 
where,  speaking  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  cate- 
chumens, he  says  that  Christians  had  iu  view  to 
prevent  jx-rsons  of  evil  life  from  coming  to  their 
common  assembly  (^iri  rhv  Koivhv  avrwv  avWo- 
yov).  seem  to  imj)ly  that  some  kind  of  scrutiny 
took  place  bet'ore  men  were  admitted  to  any 
Christian  assembly  whatever;  for  he  contrasts 
the  Cvnii'  j>racti(<«  of  receiving  all  roniers  to  their 
harangues  with  that  of  the  Christians,  and  the 
won!  (TvWoyos  dovs  not  appear  to  be  taken  (like 
auya^ts)  in  the  limited  sense  of  "  the  tucharistic 
mystery."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  a.",  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  At'rican 
canc&s  (/r.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  y4)  specially  provide 

•  Fur  the  6ub8tanf*  of  this  paniKraph  the  writer  is 
Indebuv!  lo  lh<*  Kev.  W.  v..  5?cmluiuurc. 
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that  the  bishop  is  not  to  hinder  any  one,  whether 
heathen,  heretic,  or  Jew,  from  entering  the 
church  and  hearing  the  word  of  Go<l,  as  far  .as 
the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  (usque  ad 
missam  catech.) ;  and  a  later  Council  (Cone. 
Vali  tinum,  c.  1  ;  a.d.  524)  orders  the  Gospel  to 
be  read  after  the  Epistle,  before  the  bringing  in 
of  the  gifts  [Fntra.nck,  §  2]  or  the  dismissal  of 
catechumens,''  in  order  that  not  only  catechu- 
mens and  penitents,  but  all  who  belong  to  the 
contrary  part  (e  diverso  sunt)  may  hear  the 
wholesome  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesus  or  the 
sermon  of  the  bishop  (sacerdotis)  ;  for  many  had 
been  drawn  to  the  faith  by  the  preaciiing  of  the 
prelates  (pontificum).  The  liberty  which  wa.n 
granted  to  heathen  does  not  seem  in  all  cases  to 
have  been  allowed  to  heretics  (^f'onc.  Lnod.  c.  6). 
The  liturgies  themselves  contain  evidence  that 
heathen  were  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
introductory  portion  of  the  tucharistic  ollice. 
In  the  Clementine,  for  instance  {Cuns't.  A^>o»tt. 
viii.  12),  the  deacon  proclaims  before  the  oHer- 
tory,  "  Let  no  one  of  the  catechumens,  no  one 
of  the  hearers,  no  one  of  the  unbelievers  (rwv 
a-nlaruv').  no  one  of  the  heterodox  [be  present]  ;" 
from  which  it  ap]iears  that  heathens  had  not 
been  excluded  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious service. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  infant  children 
of  heathen  parents,  remaining  in  the  heathen 
family,  were  in  ancient  times  ever  baptized.  It 
would  have  been  held  a  j)rofanation  of  the  s;icra- 
ment  to  baptize  those  who  were  likely  to  be 
brought  up  as  pagans.  But  baptism  was  not 
refused  to  children  of  heathen  slaves  brought  to 
baptism  by  their  owners,  who  could  of  course 
ensure  them  Christian  nurture  ;  and  orphans  and 
foundlings — the  latter  at  anv  rate  almost  always 
the  ort'spring  of  heathen — were  frequently  pre- 
sented tor  baptism  by  the  virgins  or  t)thei-s  who 
had  taken  chiu-ge  of  them  (Augustine,  Ppist.  2;J, 
lid  Buntfac. ;  compare  Pseudo-Ambros.  de  \'oc-jt. 
Gent.  ii.  18),  We  may  probably  di.>cover  in  this 
l)resentation  of  infants  for  baptism  by  persons 
other  than  their  parents  the  origin  of  Spoxsok.s. 

When  the  time  came  that  Paganism  was  pro- 
scribed and  Christianity  enjoiue<l,  special  care 
was  taken  that  whole  families  should  be  brought 
within  the  jtale  of  Christianity,  and  that  the 
head  of  a  household  should  not  undergo  baptism 
}jro  fornui,  while  the  household  remained  h.eathea. 
"As  for  those  who  are  not  yet  baj)tiziHl,"  siiys 
the  Code  of  Justinian  (lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  dc  J'aganii, 
1.  10),  "let  them,  with  wives  and  children  and 
all  their  houseludds,  betake  themselves  to  the 
holy  churches;  and  let  them  provide  that  their 
infants  (parvuli)  be  baptized  without  delay;  but 
let  the  older  children  (majores)  before  b;»ptism 
be  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  acconling  to  the 
canons.  But  if  any.  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
public  service,  or  to  acquiring  an  otlice  or  a  pro-  . 
pertv,  go  through  a  form  of  baptism  (fmgant 
baptizari)  ami  leave  in  their  error  their  children, 
wives,  and  others  who  belong  to  and  depend  uj>on 
them;  they  are  to  be  punished  by  couli>cat'on  ol 
go«Kls  and  other  }>enalties,  and  excluded  tVom  the 
public  service."  The  special  case  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  provided  for  by  another  law  {Sovcl.  144, 
c  2);  adults  were  to  pass  through   two  year*' 

»»  This  Is  Kivi"!!  from  the  text  of  Bruns  (C<mon<i  ii.  2i) 
•ome  ttxtd  have  '  ii>  luL-sa"  for  "vol  mifaam." 
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iQstruction  and  probation,  while  children  not 
capable  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism  at  once. 
Both  these  laws  were  inciiuled  by  Fhotius  in  his 
Nomocanon  (tit.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  9u7)  [Codex 
Canon  UM,  p.  400]. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  in  the 
earliest  times  had  special  organizations  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  wns  of  course  the 
duty  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  any  church  to 
endeavour  to  bring  over  to  the  faith  those  pagans 
who  dwelt  about  them,  and  men  were  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  who  went  forth  into  lands 
entirely  heathen.  The  monastic  orders,  in  par- 
ticular, especially  that  of  St.  Columba,  were 
constantly  active  in  propagating  the  faith  of 
Christ  [Moxasticism].  The  lives  of  the  great 
missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  in  the  Coronation- 
office  given  by  Menard  with  the  Gregorian 
Sacrameatary  (^Ad  Beginam  bencdicendam,  pp. 
263,  264)  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations  is 
regarded  as  especially  the  work  of  a  queen. 
After  putting  on  the  ring,  the  consecrating 
bishop  prays  that  the  queen  on  the  point  of 
being  crowned  "may  be  enabled  to  call  barbarous 
nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

5.  The  social  intercourse  of  heathen  and 
Christian,  while  paganism  was  still  a  flourishing 
system,  was  rendered  dithcult  by  two  circum- 
stances ;  the  prevalence  of  more  or  less  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  family  life  of  h«>athens — liba- 
tions, feasts  on  sacrificial  meats,  songs  implying 
the  recognition  of  pagan  deities,  and  the  like ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  horror  and  hatred  with 
which  the  heathen  came  to  regard  the  votaries  of 
what  they  thought  an  "  ill-omened  superstition," 
destructive  of  the  greatness  of  the  empire. 
[Family  ;  Idolatry.] 

Christians  who  feasted  with  the  heathen  in  a 
spot  appropriated  to  heathen  festivities,  even  if 
for  fear  of  defilement  they  took  with  them  their 
own  food  and  ate  no  other,  were  sentenced  to  a 
iwo-years'  penance  among  the  Substrati  [PenI- 
tknck].     (Cone.  Anc'/r.  c.  7;  a.d.  314.) 

6.  Until  Christianity  had  developed  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  those  Christians  who  studied 
literature  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scripture, 
of  course  studied  pagan  literature;  but  at  the 
«»ad  of  the  4th  century  we  find  the  peremptory 
)»rohibition  (fV.  Con':.  Carth.  c.  16),  "that  the 
bishop  should  not  read  the  books  of  the  gentiles." 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however  that  this  precept 
was  literally  and  univeisally  observed  ;  the  vast 
l»ns;an  learning  (for  instance)  of  Jerome  and 
Auvustine  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  was  wholly  acf|uired  before 
they  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  Jerome, 
indeed  (h'pist.  10  [al.  70]  ad  .J/'/'/nu^/i),  expressly 
lefendu  Christian  writers  against  the  charge  that 
they  Wf-re  ignorant  of  pagan  writings,  and  points 
with  pride  to  the  long  series  of  writers  who  had 
d»'fende  i  ( 'hristianity  with  weapons  drawn  from 
the  pagan  armoury.  See  further  under  I'RO- 
HIIJITEIJ  lUxjKS.  [C.J 

HEAVEN.  [.See  Firmamknt.]  Th«  veu^d 
ti'4'ire  on  the  Mar';o|)haguH  of  Junius  I'.ahsus 
(rxjttari,  tav,  xv.  and  f.-lsewhere  a  female  head, 
iiJ.  tnv.  xxxiii.)  is  always  held  to  represent 
the  tirnianicnt  fjf  lnMvi-n.     CoO)>idering  tl>«  word 


as  denoting  the  future  spiritual  state  of  happiness 
in  the  pi>vence  of  God,  we  can  hardly  pass  over 
the  symbolic  representations  of  the  Lord  in 
glory  wliich  seem  from  the  Gth  century  to  have 
been  the  accustomed  decollations  of  Byzantine 
churches.  The  choir  and  apse  of  a  church  from 
that  date  were  constantly  made  to  symbolize 
heaven  and  earth :  the  churches  triumphant  and 
militant,  the  new  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  re- 
newed earth  of  the  soul  regenerated  in  baptism. 
The  churches  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus, 
St.  Venantius,  and  especially  of  St.  Prassede,  at 
Rome,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  Byzantine 
treatment  of  this  great  subject.  In  the  former 
Our  Lord  stands  on  the  firmament  of  clouds,  a 
figure  of  indescribable  grandeur.  He  is  not  only 
come  to  His  sanctuary,  and  present  with  a  con- 
gregation of  the  church,  but  he  is  also  and  at 
the  same  moment  in  heaven,  apart  from  time, 
with  the  church  triumphant.  Accordingly,  here, 
and  in  St.  Prassede,  the  apse,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  arch  of  triumph  in  advance  of  it,  represent 
Him  in  glory  with  His  own  ;  saints  and  martyrs, 
in  white  robes  on  gold  ground,  casting  their 
crowns  before  Him.  But  at  their  feet  flows  the 
mystic  Jordan,  the  river  of  baptism  into  His 
death,  and  also  the  river  of  death,  the  Lethe  of 
life  and  death.  It  separates  the  glorified  church 
in  heaven  from  the  sheep  of  the  fold  below,  who 
are  yet  militant  on  earth. 

Parallel  representations  of  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  martyrs  in  glory  are,  of  course,  uni- 
versal from  the  Gth  century ;  the  great  proces- 
sions at  St.  Apoliinare  Nuova,  in  Ravenna,  will  be 
remembered  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Last  Judgment  of  Torcello  has  its 
side  of  accepted  souls  (see  s.  v.).      [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HEBDOM  A  DARIUS.  The  word  signifies  a 
weekly  officer,  and  was  applied  in  monasteries  to 
those  monks  who  served,  a  week  in  rotation,  the 
office  of  cook  or  reader  during  rei\iction.  In 
Egypt  and  theThebaid  it  was  customary  in  the  5th 
century  for  all  the  monks  in  turn  to  act  as  cooks, 
and  Cassian  traces  the  custom  to  the  monasteries 
in  the  East  (Cas8.  Instit.  iv.  19,  cf.  Hieron. 
Reg.  Pachom.  Prol.  Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c,  35). 
But  see  Cass.  Instit.  iv.  22.  Similarly  Benedict 
ordered  that  none  should  be  excused  from  this 
duty  except  on  the  score  of  health  or  urgent 
occupations,  intending  thus  to  promote  a  fellow- 
ship of  brotherly  feeling;  but  with  his  usual 
consideration,  he  allowed  those  who  might  be 
unskilful  in  this  sort  of  work  to  have  assistants 
(Bene<l.  Ji'eg.  c.  35). 

By  the  rule  called  of  Magister  each  "decad" 
or  "decuria"  (ten  monks)  under  its  two  deans 
(praepositi),  was  to  hold  this  office  for  five 
weeks  together,  two  of  the  number  in  turn  with 
one  dean  being  told  off  each  week  for  the  kitchen, 
and  the  rest,  under  the  other  dean  working  in 
the  field  (Reg.  Mag.  c.  17).  Even  abl)ato, 
though  not  unfrequently  of  illustrious  birth, 
were  not  always  exempt.  By  the  rule  of  Fer- 
reolus,  written  in  the  south  of  France  during 
the  Gth  century,  the  abbat  was  to  bo  cook  on 
three  great  festivals  in  the  year,  at  Christmas, 
at  Pentecost,  and  on  the  Founder's  Day  (Reg. 
Ferreol.  c.  38).  It  is  recorded  of  I'cni'ilictua 
Aniansis  the  compiler  of  the  Conrordla  Ri-gU' 
lani/H,  that  he  would  be  intent  on  literary  work 
while  at  work  in  the  kitchen  (  Vita  JiencJ.  Aniari, 
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c.  14).  By  the  rule  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of 
Aries  m  the  Gtli  ceutury,  abbats  and  priors  were 
excused  alt()<;etlier. 

In  some  monasteries  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  liebdomadarii  to  prepare  the  diuner-table. 
and  to  act  as  waiters.  Benedict  indeed,  dis- 
tinguishes the  '' Sejjtimanarii  coquinae  "  from 
the  "  servitores  "  (l'>eucd.  lieg.  cc.  '.So,  ;J8);  but 
the  rule  of  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Seville,  in  the  7th 
century,  combines  the  ottices  (Isid.  Reg.  c,  11); 
and  in  the  rule  of  "  Magister  "  the  cooks  or  their 
assistants  are  ordered  not  only  to  wait  at  table, 
but  to  carry  water,  chop  wood,  clean  shoes,  wash 
towels,  dust  the  mats  in  the  oratory,  and  per- 
foim  various  other  menial  tasks  (/«*<//.  Ma^i.  c. 
19).  In  the  same  rule  it  is  provided,  that  if  the 
weekly  oHicers  are  negligent  in  having  the  table 
ready  for  the  refection,  the  abbat  himself  is  to 
put  them  to  the  blush  by  doing  it  himself 
publicly  {[h.  c.  23).  In  the  Cluniac  and  Cis- 
tercian monasteries  the  heh»domadarii  were 
waiters  as  well  as  cooks  (Marten.  Heg.  Beued. 
Coinm.  ad  loc.  cit.). 

The  week  of  the  hebdomadarii  commenced  on 
Sunday  by  a  solemn  form  of  admission  in  the 
oratory  after  "  matins  "  {Heg.  Bened.  c.  35),  or 
after  "prime"  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  19);  the  monks 
going  out  of  offi»-e,  as  well  as  those  just  coming 
in,  entreating  tiie  prayers  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  blessing  of  their  abbat.  On  the  Saturday 
those,  whose  term  of  ollice  was  over,  were  to 
deliver  up  to  the  "cellarer"  for  the  use  of  their 
successors  all  the  utensils  &c.  under  their  charge 
in  perfect  order  (/icy.  Bened.  v.  s.  Re/.  jVag.  v.  s.). 
It  was  an  old  custom,  symbolic  of  humility  and 
brotherly  love,  for  the  hebdomadarii,  closing 
and  commencing  their  week,  to  wash  the  feet  of 
their  brethren,  during  which  operation  silence 
was  to  be  kept,  or  psalms  chanted  (Cassian. 
Instlt.  iv.  19.  Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.).  By  the  rule 
of"  Magister,"  they  were  to  set  about  preparing 
the  refection  three  hours  before  the  hour  fixed 
for  it;  immetliately  after  "nones"  if,  as  was 
usual,  the  dinner  was  at  midday,  immediately 
after  "  sext  "  for  a  dinner  ac  three  in  the  after- 
noon {Icj.  Mag.  V.  s.).  The  refection  was  to  be 
served  on  the  stroke  {Heg.  Bened.  v.  s.) ;  for  any 
anpunctuality  they  were  to  be  mulcted  of  the 
ration  of  bread  or  a  part  of  it  for  certain  days 
(^Reg.  Mag.  c.  19);  the  Concordia  Rcgulantiu 
quotes  an  anonymous  rule  (not  the  "  Kegula 
Oujusdam,"  usually  ascribed  to  Columbanus) 
sentencing  hebdojiiadarii  guilty  of  any  trivial 
irregularity  to  twenty-five  strokes  of  the  open 
hand  {Reg.  Cujusd.  c.  12),  just  as  Ca.ssian 
cautions  them  against  losing  even  a  pea  (Cass. 
/iistit.  iv.  '20).  Benedict  wisely  arranged  that 
the  cooks  should  have  some  refreshment,  a  jiiece 
of  bread  and  a  small  cup  of  beer,  (panem  ac 
singulos  bil^eres)  an  hour  before  the  refection,  on 
ordinary  days;  on  festivals  they  were  to  wait 
till  after  the  midday  mass  (Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.). 
Various  reasons  are  supposed  by  commentators 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  injunction  (Martene 
RcfJ.  Comni.  ad  loc.  \ 

The  "  lector  hebdomadarius  "  or  reader  aloud 
during  refection  held  ollice,  like  the  "  loqui," 
for  a  week;  but  Benedict  ordered  that  only 
those  brethren  should  be  readers,  whose  reading 
was  likely  to  edify  (liened.  Reg.  c.  38).  On  the 
Sunday  commeniiug  his  week  of  oflice  the 
reader  wa<   thrice  to  repeat  in  the  oratury  the 


"  Domine,  aperi  os  meum,"  and  before  begioDiDg 
to  read  was  to  ask  the  prayers  of  his  hearera, 
lest  he  should  be  elated  with  pride  (/'^.).  Not  a 
word  was  to  be  sjioken  during  the  lection  even 
by  way  of  asking  a  question  on  what  was  being 
read;  unless  the  j>ri(>r  (or  abbat  i,  should  think 
right  to  interpose  an  explanation  or  exhortation  ; 
the  monks  were  to  help  another  to  anything 
wanted  without  a  word  (/'->.).  The  reader  wa-i 
to  have  a  little  bread  and  wine  (for  so  "mix- 
tum  "  is  to  be  understood,  according  to  Martene, 
and  not  as  wine  and  water),  just  before  reading, 
for  fear  of  faintness  or  exhaustion ;  he  was  to 
dine  with  the  other  hebdomadarii  at"ter  the  public 
meal  (/6.).  The  passages  for  reading  were  chosen 
by  the  abbat  either  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
from  lives  of  saints.  Cassian  derives  the  custom 
of  reading  aloud  at  refection  from  Cappadocia 
(Cass.  Instlt.  iv.  19).  [See  also,  Alteser.  Jlscf^cor, 
ix.  10].  [I.  G.  S.] 

HECATOXTARCHAE.  The  council  in 
Trullo  (c.  61)  condemns  to  six  years'  excom- 
munication those  who  resort  to  "  the  so  called 
hecatontarchae,  or  such-like  persons"  (tou 
Xeyo/xfvois  k Kar ovr apx"'-^^  ^  tiiti  toiovtois)  with 
the  view  of  learning  from  them  what  they  may 
choose  to  reveal.  The  titJe  of  "  hecatontarches," 
is  said  by  Balsamon  (quoted  by  Van  tspen,  iii. 
415)  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Primicerius ;"  and  t« 
have  been  conferred  on  certain  old  men  who  gave 
themselves  out  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
knowledge  and  deceived  the  simple.  Gothofred 
(quoted  by  Bingham,  Antlj.  XVI.  v.  6)  thinks 
that  these  hecatontarchae  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  "  centenarii  "  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
(lit.  xvi.  tit,  10,  1.  20),  who  were  officers  of 
certain  corporations  or  comjianies  for  managing 
idolatrous  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and  frecjuently 
claimed  the  power  of  divination.  [DiVlXATiON  ; 
Soothsay  Kits.]  [C] 

HEDFELDENSE   CONCILIUM.     [Hat- 

FiKLD,  Council  of.] 

lIEDISTirS.  martyr  at  Ravenna  (saec.  iv.); 
commemorated  Oct.  l2(J/arf.  Rom.  IVf.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEGESIPPUS,  historian,  "  Vicfnus  Aposto- 
licorum  temporum  "  (fcirca  180  A.D.);  comme- 
morated April  7  {Mart.  Hieron.,  I^mn.  IVf., 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

^  ^     C     C  -o 

HEGIRA  or  HIJRAH  (k*  a^v^i).    The 

era  commonly  used  by  the  Mohammedan  his- 
torians is  that  of  the  Hijrah,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed  fntm  Mecca  to  Medina.  The  epoch 
i>  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  Moharrem,  of 
the  year  in  which  this  took  place  (not  the  day 
itself,  which  was  about  sixty-seven  days  later). 
The  epoch  fell,  according  to  the  best  Anibian 
authors  and  astronomers,  cited  in  Ideler  {llind- 
buch,  ii.  483).  on  Thursday,  .luly  15,  A.t\  622  ;  but 
according  to  civil  usage  and  the  phase  of  the 
moon,  a  day  later.  This  di.screpanoy  has  to  be 
noted.  We  shall  take  as  the  epoch  .July  16,  A.D. 
622,  or  5335  .hiliau  Period,  with  interval  day» 
from  Christian  era  [Kka],  227,014. 

In  Mohammedan  authoi*8  the  year  h  a  lunar 
year  of  3U  nud  29  days  alternately,  having  354 
days.  In  intercalary  years,  of  which  there  are 
II  in  every  30  years,  viz.,  those  marked  •  in 
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Table  I.,  the  last  month  has  one  more  day.  In 
i  complete  cycle  of  30  years  there  are  10,631 
days. 

To  convert  a  Mohammed  m  Date  into  Old 
Style. — Find  the  number  of  cycles  by  dividing 
the  Mohammedan  year-date  less  1  by  30.  Let  Q 
be  the  quotient,  K  the  remainder.  Multiply  Q 
by  10,631,  to  which  add  the  number  of  days 
corresponding  to  R  in  Table  I.  and  the  number 
of  days  corresponding  to  the  months  and  days  in 
Table  II.,  and  also  227,014-.  the  interval  days  from 
the  Christian  era.  The  number  of  days  divided 
by  1461  will  give  the  number  of  quadriennia 
A.D.,  and  table  in  Era  §  o,  p.  623,  will  suffice  to 
find  the  residual  year  and  day  of  year. 

Add  1  for  the  current  year. 

To  convert  an  0.  S.  Date  into  Mohammedan. — 
Convert  into  days  from  Christian  era,  by  same 
rule  as  in  Era,  §  5.  Subtract  227,014 ;  divide 
remainder  by  10,631.  Let  quotient  be  Q  and 
remainder  R.  To  30  x  Q  add  the  number  of 
years  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in 
Table  I.  next  less  than  R,  and  with  those  over 
iind  the  months  and  days  in  Table  II. 

Add  1  for  the  current  year. 

Table  I. 


Years. 

Days. 

Years. 

Days. 

Y'ears. 

Days. 

1 

354 

11 

3898 

21* 

7442 

2* 

709 

12 

4252 

22 

7796 

3 

1063 

13* 

4607 

23 

8150 

4 

1417 

14 

4961 

24* 

8505 

5* 

1772 

15 

5315 

25 

8859 

6 

212b 

16* 

5670 

26* 

9214 

7* 

2481 

17 

6024 

27 

9568 

8 

2«<35 

18* 

6379 

28 

9922 

9 

3189 

19 

6733 

29' 

1(277 

10* 

3544 

20 

70^7 

30 

10631 

Table  II. 


Mentha.  Days. 

Months.  Days. 

Months.  Days. 

1   30 

5    148 

9    266 

2    69 

6    177 

10    295 

3    fc9 

7    2('7 

1 1    325 

4   118 

8    236 

12  354  or  355 

Observe  tliat  two  Mohammedan  years  may 
begin  in  the  same  Julian  year.  This  happens 
every  33  or  34  years. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Persian  era 
of  Yezdegird  commenced  June  16,  632,  ten  years 
later.  [L.  H.] 

HEGUMENOS.  {'}^yov^liuos)  The  Hogu- 
menos  of  a  monastery  in  the  (tvuvV.  church  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  Xh\:\'V  (see  that  word). 
He  was  also  termed  archimandrite.  liut,  ac- 
cording to  Helyot  {H'ist.  des  'irdr.  Momist.  Diss. 
Prelim,  c.  11),  the  term  archimandrite  passed 
io  time  from  the  suj»eri<»r  of  a  monastery 
to  the  Huperior-general,  originally  called  the 
exarch,  whose  otfice  it  was  to  "  visit  "  all  the 
monasteries  in  a  jirovince.  Any  monastery  so 
deniroas  at  it»  foundation  was  exempted  from 
the  hi«hop'h  juris^liction  and  placed  umler  the 
■ole  authority  of  the  f.atriarch  ;  ami  the  sup«- 
riof  g»;upral  of  thes«;  monasteries  was  a  grand 
•rchimandrite  (<;f.  ThomasH.  Dist\  Kcclcn.  I.  iii. 
23),  The  words  ff»?giiiriene  {^Hyov^i*vr)),  Hcgu- 
meneion  ' ^Hynvtitvtlnv),  and  Hegurrieneia  ('Hy«i/- 
iuv*'a)  (all  from  th*-  classiral  tcriti  for  the  hoad- 
•hlp  of  a  confederauy)  kignify  abbe»«,  monastery 


(or  abbat's  rooms),  and  office  of  abbat.  (Suic 
Thes.  Eccles.  s.  v.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

HEILETON.     [EiLETON.] 

HELENA.  (1)  Mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (fcirca  328  A.D.)  ;  commemorated  Aug.  18 
{MaH.  Usuardi);  Maskarram  18  =  Sept.  15  (Ca^ 
JSthiop.).     See  also  Constantine. 

(2)  Virgin-saint  of  Auxerre  :  "  Natalis  "  May 
22  {Mart.  Usuardi)  ;  translation  and  deposition 
May  22  (J/arf.  Adonis,  in  Appendice). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HELIAS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Cordova 
with  Isidorus  and  Paulus,  monks  ;  commemorated 
April  17  (Mart.  Usuardi;.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELIMENAS,  or  HELYMAS,  presbyter 
of  Babylonia,  and  martyr  at  Cordula,  under 
Decius,  with  Chrysotelus  and  Parmenius,  pres- 
byters, and  the  deacons  Lucas  and  Mucius  (or 
Lucius  and  Mucas);  commemorated  April  2i' 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HELIODORUS,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Ve- 
nustus  and  seventy-five  others  ;  commemorated 
May  6  (31art.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELIOLATRAE.    [Faithful.] 

HELISAEUS,  HELIZAEUS,  or  ELISHA, 

the  prophet ;  commemorated  June  14  (Mart. 
Ii'om.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  See  also 
Elisha.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELL.  A  frequent  subject  of  mediaeval 
ChristUiU  art  in  the  sense  of  the  appointed  place 
or  state  of  future  punishment ;  but  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  such  rejiresentation  of  un- 
questionable date  and  authenticity  within  the 
first  eight  centuries,  unless  the  judgment- 
mosaic  of  Torcello  may  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception, which  is  very  doubtful.  See  Last 
Judgment.  The  Book  of  Kells,  and  Saxon  and 
Irish  MSS.  contain  numerous  dragons,  and  even 
grotesque  devils;  but  they  certainly  seem  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  pre,vailing  taste  for 
lacertine  or  serpentine  ornament,  and  general 
melancholy  or  ferocity  of  mind,  than  with  any 
doctrinal  idea  of  evil  spirits.  Tlie  regular 
Inferno  begins  with  the  early  Florentine  revival, 
in  the  baptistery  of  St.  Giovanni.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

HELLADIUS,  Upofidprvs  ;  commemorated 
May  28  (Cat.  liyzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELPIDIUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Lyons  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  2  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

IIEMIPHORION  (i)fjLi<p6piov\  seemingly 
some  kind  of  upjier  gMrment,  worn  by  men  and 
women.  Epiphanius  (Kaeresis  69,  §  3)  describes 
Arius  as  wearing  a  colobion  (see  the  woi'd)  and 
a  hemiphorion ;  the  latter  ])robably  over  the 
former,  which  was  a  close  tunic.  And  Palladius 
(//Lst.  Lausiuc'iy  p.  148)  says  that  the  younger 
Melania  gave  her  silken  liemiphoria  to  make 
*^ KaKvfi.^araro'is  Buaicurrripioii"  hangings  lor  the 
san(;tuary,  <^r  altar-tdoths,  whi(hev(!r  it  may  be. 

Ilesycliiusand  Suidas  wiite  the  word  r]iJ.i0dpiov, 
connecting  it  with  <f>dpoi  (a  shawl  or  wrapper^ 
and  translating  it  "  dimi'iiiiiii  vestis,"  "tlinii- 
diata  vestis,"  It  was  probably  therefore  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  the  jialliuni,  sujaller  than 
that  commonly  worn.  (Suicer'n  Thehaurus,  h.  v.). 

[C] 
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HEOTHIVA(Ta  ea>0t^).  The  Ilcoihinon  \& 
an  antlic'in  sung  in  the  (Irt'ek  office  of  lauds  {rh 
opdpop),  and  occurs  af'ter  the  ali/ot:  (i.e.  on  ordi- 
nary days,  Pss.  cxlviii.,  cxlix.,  cl.,  on  Sundays 
and  iiTii)ortant  festivals,  a  short  equivalent)  :  and 
certain  versicles  called  .9/j'7(o«  and  short  anthems 
CiiUed  Sti  hera  whicli  follow  tliem,  and  is  placed 
between  the  clauses  of  the  doxology,  "glory, 
&c."  {h6i,a).  and  "  both  now,  &c.  "  {kolX  vvp).^ 
The  Heothinon  vaiies  with  the  niusiciil  tone  of 
the  week;  there  being  one  to  each  tone;  and 
they  are  louud  in  the  Puraclcticc,  or  book  con- 
taining the  various  autiphons  or  tropiria, 
arranijed  accoidiug  to  the  ditl'erent  tones.  The 
form  ot'  the  Heothinon  is  that  of  any  other  Greek 
antiphon. 

(2.)  ra  kuiQiva.{(vayy(\ia).  These  are  Gospels 
relating  to  the  Resurrection,  one  of  which  is 
I'ead  on  Sundays  in  the  Greek  office  of  lauds. 
They  are  eleven  in  number.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HERACLEAS.  (1)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  246;  commemorated  July  14  {Aftrt.  Usu- 
ardi)  ,  Taksas  8  =  Dec.  4  (Cat.  'Ethiop.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Thrace  with  Euticus  and 
Plautus;  commemorated  Sept.  29  {MaH.  Usu- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERACLIDES,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Heros,  Plutarchus,  Potamiena,  Serenus,  and 
three  others;  commemorated  June  28  (Mart. 
Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

HERACLIirS.  (1)  Bishop  and  confessor  at 
Sens  (fcirca  522  A.D.) ;  comitiemorated  June  8 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Saint,  of  Nyon ;  commemorated  with 
Prulus  Aquilinus,  and  two  others.  May  17  (/6.) 

(3)  Martyr  at  Tuder  in  Tuscany,  with  Feli- 
oissimus  and  Paulinus;  commemorated  Mav  26 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).       [\V.  F.  G.] 

HERASTUS,  or  ERASTUS,  bishop  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  martyr  ;  commemorated  July  26 
(Mart.  Usuardi,  Ado  de  FeAiv.  SS.  Apostolunim). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HERCULANl'S.  (1)  Saint,  of  Home  :  "  Na- 
talis"  Sei)t.  5  (Mart,  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Soldier,  saint  at  Lyons;  commemorated 
Sept.  2.")  (.Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Perugia ;  commemorated 
Mov.  7  (Mart,  lioin.   Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HERESY,  considered  as  a  delictum,  or  offence 
«gain>t  the  law  of  the  church. 

The  Greek  word  aiptcris  imports  (1)  a  choosing 
(Lev.  xxii.  IH,  I.XX.;  1  Maccab.  viii.  iiO);  (2)  that 
which  is  chosen,  especially  an  opinion  which  one 
chooses  to  hold,  as  alpfcras  airwAfioy  (2  Pet.  ii. 
1);  used  by  ecclesiastical  I  writers  for  opinions 
deviating  fruni  the  true  Christian  faith;  (H)  a 
body  of  men  holding  a  particular  oi)inion,  as 
(e.g.)  those  holding  particular  opinions  in  phi- 
losophy (Diog.  Laert,  i.  l,'?  etc.).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  of  the  Sadducees  (Acts  v.- 
17),  the  Pharisees  ( /6.  xv.  .'>,  and  perhaps  xxvi. 
5),  of  the  Chn.stian  community  (lb.  xxiv.  5,  14; 


•  The  Greek  f>  rm  of  duxoloiiy  *fl«T  the  Psalinii  do«>  not 
contain  iho  clause  "Su.ut  eral  in  prlDclpio*'  (Uoar 
£u€]wl.  tiutac  in  I^aud.  Off.). 


xxviii.  21).  So  Constantine  (Euseh.  H.  E.  x  5, 
§§  21,  22)  speaks  of  tiie  church  as  ^  alptais  if 
KadoKiKTj,  7/  ayjcuTttTTj  alpf(Tis.  We  are  con- 
cerne<l  with  the  term  mainly  in  the  second  ot 
these  significations. 

The  word  was  u.sed  by  the  early  fathei-s  with 
a  good  deal  of  latitude  to  designate  systems 
which  adopted,  or  professed  to  adopt,  any 
Christian  element  whatever  (Burton,  Bampton 
Lcct.  p.  12);  so  the  Trullan  council  (c.  9.">) 
applies  the  word  "  heretic  "  alike  to  those  who 
were,  and  to  those  who  were  not,  reckoned 
Christians  ;  but  it  is  generally  applieii  to  those 
who,  holding  the  leading  truths  of  the  faith, 
deviate  in  some  point  or  points. 

To  define  heresy  is,  as  St.  Augustine  says  (De 
Haeret.  Praef.),  "altogether  imjiossible,  or  at 
any  rate  most  difficult;"  and  when  first  asked 
to  write  a  book  on  heresy  himself,  he  illustrated 
the  difficulty  by  pointing  out  (Kp.  222,  ad  Quod- 
vult.)  that  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  hi.s 
book  of  heresie.s,  enumerated  28  which  had 
originated  among  the  Jews  before  Ciirist.  and 
128  afterwards,  but  that  Epipiianius  of  Cyprus 
discovered  only  80  altogether.  But  he  is  careful 
to  note  (I'pist.  43)  that,  whatever  be  the 
definition,  it  is  not  the  mere  f'al.sene.ss  of  an 
opinion,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  held,  that 
constitutes  heresy;  they  who  do  not  defend  a 
wrong  opinion  in  an  obstinate  temper  (pertinaci 
animositate),  especially  they  who  are  in  error 
mainly  by  the  accident  of  birth,  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  heretics.  With  which  accords  the 
common  definition,  that  heresy  is  "  pertinai 
defensio  dogmatis  ecclesiae  universalis  judicio 
condemnati."  See  De'^rctuin  Grat.  Can.  xxiv. 
qu.  iii.  c.  29  ff.  The  law  of  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
dated  A.D.  .S95,  and  given  in  the  C'xiex  Tfwod. 
(XVL  v.  28),  is  the  first  legislative  definition. 
"  Qui  vel  levi  argumento  a  judicio  c;\tholicae 
religionis  et  tramite  dctecti  f'uerint  deviare," 
which  is  modified  by  another  expression  of  the 
same  Arcadius  (Code,  L.  13,  De  J\ii/ants),  "qui 
a  Catholicae  Religionis  dogmate  deviare  com- 
tendunt"  where  the  word  "contendunt"  is  held 
to  refer  to  the  same  pertinacity  in  maintaining 
an  oj)inion  on  which  Augustine  dwells  (Van 
Lspen,  pt.  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  22  tf.).  Van  Kspen  con- 
siders this,  if  not  an  absolutely  accurate  descrip- 
tion, to  be  that  which  has  governed  the  sub- 
.sequent  practice  of  the  church.  He  maintains 
its  soundne.ss  as  a  definition,  because  on  th«?  ^ne 
hand  it  allows  no  deviation  whatever  from  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  on  the  other  tolerates  n 
reasonable  latitude  of  speculation  by  taking  no 
cognizance  of  constructive  heresy.  To  a^a- 
stitute  the  canonical  oH'ence  the  heresy  must 
consist — i.,  in  a  departure,  not  from  the  implied 
belief  of  Christianity,  but  from  that  which  the 
church  through  her  creeds  and  canons  iiai 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  faith;  ii.,  the  error 
must  be  persistent  and  wilful,  and,  as  Augustine 
points  out  (I)e  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  .M),  after  admo- 
nition;  iii.,  it  must  not  only  be  susjKHte<l  but 
detected  and  adjudicated  upon.  (Van  Ks|>en, 
Jtts  Ercl.  III.  iv.  2;  Field,  Of  the  Church,  iii. 
cc.  3,  4). 

2.  i.  The  cognizance  of  heresy  was  veste<l  io 
the  bishops  separately,  as  well  as  coliectiveir. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  office, 
says  Ambrose  (Ep.  21),  addressing  the  emjxror 
Valentinian,  tu  decide  on  matters  of  doctrioc 
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The  episcopate  was  held  to  be  one,  where  the 
faith  was  coocerned,  and  each  bisho-p  was  charged 
with  maintaining  it,  although  for  practical  con- 
venience his  government  extended  only  over  a 
single  diocese.  This  jurisdiction  granted  to  the 
bishop  in  matters  of  faith  appears  from  the 
power  possessed  by  him  in  the  ante-Niceue 
church  of  varying  the  expressions  of  the  creed 
in  use  in  his  diocese,  in  order  to  meet  prevailing 
heresies ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  fun- 
damental unity  of  the  foith  was  unimpaired  ; 
instances  of  such  variations  are  given  in  Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  II.  vi.  3.  The  reference  to  the 
l)e!ief  of  individual  bishops  as  a  standard  of 
doctrine  is  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  Theodosius  in  a  rescript  quoted  in  Sozomen 
(^H.  E.  vii.  4)  exhorts  his  subjects  to  keep  the 
faith  delivered  by  St.  Peter,  and  by  Daraasus  of 
Rome,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Other  references 
of  the  kind  are  collected  in  Gothofred's  com- 
mentary on  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  1,  de  fide  Catholicd. 
It  was  an  exercise  of  this  authority  by  Gelasius 
bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  492-6,  condemning  in  a 
decretal  epistle  the  writings  of  Faustus  the 
Semi-pelagian  archbishop  of '  Riez,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  first  Roman  catalogue  of  forbidden 
books.  After  the  empire  became  Christian, 
attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  emperors  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  this  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops.  The  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
unless  the  laws  of  Theodosius  on  heretics  are  to 
be  regarded  as  such,  is  that  of  the  usurper 
Basiliscus,  emperor  of  the  East,  475-7,  who 
issued  an  encyclic  letter  condemning  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  laying  down  definitions  of 
faith.  An  example  followed  with  more  success 
by  Justinian,  whose  edicts  on  doctrine  as  well  as 
discipline  obtained  acceptance  by  being  pro- 
mulgated through  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans, 
and  bishops.  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Charlemagne  also  trenched  upon  the  same  pre- 
rogative ;  discussion  was  permitted  in  the  synods 
gammoned  by  him,  but  the  emperor  reserved  the 
decision  to  himself,  and  issued  the  decrees  in  his 
own  name.  But  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
superseded  that  of  the  bishops  till  A.D.  1204, 
when  two  Cistercian  abbots  were  sent  by 
Innocent  III.  to  the  south  of  France  to  inves- 
tigate the  Albigensian  heresy;  and  in  1231 
Gregory  IX. 'issued  a  commission  to  the  Domini- 
cans to  constitute  a  special  court  of  heresy  ;  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Inquisition.  (Van  Espen, 
Ju9.  h'crl.  I.  xxii.  3.) 

ii.  The  general  power  of  each  bishop  to  defend 
the  faith  was  restricted,  in  dealing  with  an 
individual  heretic,  to  his  own  diocese.  If  the 
a«;cu>ed  was  one  of  the  clergy,  the  bishop  was 
required  in  the  African  church  to  take  neigh- 
Uiuring  bishops  to  sit  with  him  (1  Cone.  Carthag. 
c.  11;  2  Cone.  Carifvp}.  c.  10);  but  this  rule 
was  not  confined  to  accufl«tion»  of  heresy.  With 
the  bishop  in  some  instances  sat  the  presbyters — 
whether  or  not  this  privilege  was  universally 
conceded  to  them.  The  synfKl  of  Antioch,  a.d. 
204,  which  condemned  F'aul  of  Samosata,  con- 
tained presbyterH  (Kuseb.  //.  K.  vii.  28).  So  the 
first  rond^-mnation  of  Arius  was  not  {)ronoijnced 
by  Aiexandffr  hinhop  of  Alexandria,  KM.  319,  till 
he  had  summoned  the  presbytery  au  i  Hom«!  oth«*r 
bi«bo|is  to  h^-ar  the  charge  (Kpiphan.  Hacr.  fJ9,  c. 
3).  And  the  accu.nation  a<4aiit.-«t  Pt-lagius  was  firnt 
biarl    l^efore   John,   bisliop  of  Jerus;il(-m,  and  a 


synod  of  his  presbyters,  a.d.  415.  If  objection 
was  made  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  an  appeal 
lay  to  a  larger  council,  either  of  the  province,  or 
finally  of  the  whole  church;  instances  of  which  ai-e 
too  notorious  to  need  citing.  A  bishop  charged  with 
heresy  could  be  tried  only  by  a  synod  of  bishops. 
The  officer  charged  with  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation is  designated  by  one  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian  {^ovel.  137,  c.  5).  "If  any  clergyman 
is  accused  in  point  of  faith,  if  he  is  a  bishop  he 
shall  be  examined  before  his  metropolitan,  but 
if  he  is  a  metropolitan  then  before  the  patriarch." 

3.  The  penalties  attached  to  heresy  wei'e  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

i.  By  ecclesiastical  law  an  obstinate  heretic 
was  excommunicated,  and  if  he  continued  con- 
tumacious, his  exclusion  from  church-member- 
ship was  made  more  rigorous.  The  6th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  those  who 
continue  in  their  heresy  to  enter  the  house  of 
God.  But  this  exclusion  could  not  have  been 
universal,  for  the  4th  council  of  Carthage., 
A.D.  398  (c.  84)  distinctly  prohibits  the  bishop 
from  preventing  Gentiles,  Jews,  or  heretics  from 
being  present  in  church  during  the  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum  ;  and  the  council  of  Valentia,  A.D. 
524  (c.  i.)  orders  the  gospel  to  be  read  before 
the  oblations,  so  that  heretics,  among  others, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  [cf. 
Heathen].  Another  stigma  affixed  to  heretics 
was  the  rejection  of  their  evidence  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court  against  a  Catholic.  The 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  74)  say  expressly  that  the 
evidence  of  a  heretic  shall  not  be  received  against 
a  bishop.  The  129th  canon  of  the  African  code 
also  mentions  heretics  among  other  infamous 
persons  whose  testimony  was  inadmissible 
^4  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  96).  The  so-called  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381, 
guards  this  disability  from  abuse  by  confining 
it  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  if  a  heretic 
had  a  civil  cause  of  complaint  against  a  bishop, 
the  council  allowed  him  his  remedy ;  but  the 
Justinian  code  deprived  hina  even  of  this. 
Another  class  of  penal  enactments  was  dii-ected 
to  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  from  the 
infection  of  heresy.  One  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (c.  45)  forbids,  under  pain  of  suspension, 
any  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  to  pray  with 
heretics,  or  permit  them  to  officiate ;  another 
(c.  63)  inhibits  either  clergy  or  laity  from  wor- 
shipping in  a  synagogue  of  heretics.  The  council 
of  Laodicea  (c.  9)  would  not  permit  Catholics 
to  frequent  the  cemeteries  or  celebrations  of 
so-called  martyrdoms  of  heretics,  nor  (c.  33) 
tolerate  any  devotions  with  them.  The  4th 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398  (c.  71),  pronounces 
the  a.ssemblies  of  heretics  to  be  not  cliurches  bul 
conventicles;  and  (c.  72)  prohibits  both  praying 
and  singing  psalms  with  them.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Lerida,  A.D.  523  (c.  13),  rejects  the 
oblation  of  any  who  has  presented  his  children 
for  baptism  by  a  heretic  ;  this  must  mean,  not 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  where  it  would  be  aditiitti^d, 
but  deliberately.  (liingham,  Antiq.  XVI,  i.  4). 
Social  intercourse  with  heretics  was  also  jiro- 
hibited.  "A  clergyman  must  avoid  l»oth  the 
entertainments  and  the  society  of  heretics" 
(4  Cone.  Ciirt/uvf.  c.  70;  1  Co/ic.  Tolct.  c.  15; 
1  Cone.  Turon.c.  ^\  Com;.  Venct .  v.  W).  Augustine 
relates  {(.'imfesH.  iii  .  II)  that  while  he  was  a 
Mauichaeun    his   mothiT    would    not    sit    at   tbn 
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sairiR  table  wilh  him.  The  council  of  Laodicea 
(c.  32)  forbids  Christians  to  ix'ceive  tlie  Ki'lXXilAK 
of  heretics,  and  also  (cc.  10,  M)  to  intermarry 
with  them.  This  last  jtrohibition  apjiears  to 
hare  been  universally  enforced  {Cotic.  Kliher. 
c.  16;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  7J).  The  laws  of  the 
church  are  not  so  strict  as  the  civil  edicts  after- 
wards became  in  jirohibiting  the  study  of  here- 
tical books  ;  then*  is  one  canon  (4  C<mc.  Curthag. 
c.  16)  which  forbids  a  bishop  to  read  heathen 
authors  under  any  circumstances,  and  heretical 
ones  unless  time  or  necessity  require. 

ii.  The  civil  pi-oceedings  against  heretics  began 
with  some  edicts  of  Constantine  against  the 
Donatists,  a.d.  310;  but  a  much  more  extensive 
series  of  laws  w;is  enacted  by  Theodosius  the 
Great  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions 
of  the  church  arising  from  the  controversies  of 
the  4th  century,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
belief  by  legal  penalties.  The  first  of  tiiese  was 
passed  immediately  after  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  and  between  that 
period  and  a.d.  394,  fifteen  other  such  edicts 
were  published.  A  further  law  was  enacted  by 
Honorius,  A.D.  408,  and  others  in  the  East  by 
Arcadius  and  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  others 
again  by  Justinian,  A.D.  529.  The  laws  are 
chiefly  contained  in  book  xvi.  tit.  v.  de  Hacretkis 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  although  a  few  are  to 
be  found  under  other  titles.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  bare  abstract  of  the  most 
severe  of  them.  Heretics  were  deprived  of  all 
offices  of  profit  or  dignity  in  the  state;  they 
could  neither  receive  nor  bequeath  property  ;  no 
civil  contract  with  them  was  binding;  they  were 
fined,  banished,  subjected  to  corporal  punishments, 
and  even  sentenced  to  death.  Other  laws  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  pi'opagation  of  heresy. 
Ko  heretical  assemblies  might  be  held,  nor  con- 
venticles built,  nor  clergy  ordained;  their  books 
were  to  be  burnt  and  their  children  disinherited. 
These  edicts  were  not  directed  against  all  heretics 
indiscriminately,  but  against  various  sects  which 
were  held  to  be  most  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals.  From  the  account  of  Sozomen  (//.  E. 
vii.  12),  they  were  intended  to  strike  terror 
rather  than  to  be  executed  ;  but  heretics  were 
always  exposed  to  them,  and,  in  one  conspicuous 
instance,  the  most  severe  penalty,  that  of  death, 
was  inflicted  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  his 
.•adherents;  the  first  example  in  the  church  of 
any  one  being  put  to  death  for  his  opinions. 

4.  i.  The  admi.vsion  of  heretics  to  the  church 
i.s  closely  involved  with  the  controversies  of  the 
4th  century  on  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism 
[Bai'TISm,  Itkuation  ok,  p.  172].  Their  bear- 
ing on  the  reconciliation  of  heretics,  and  the 
further  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
practice  of  anointing  converts  trom  heresy 
stands  towards  the  rite  of  confirmation,  are 
discussed  in  Morinus  {de  J'ot'tiit.  ix,  7-11). 
This  article  is  concerned  only  with  anv  rites  or 
terms  of  admission  which  indicate  the  course  of 
canonical  discipline.  The  council  of  Kliberi.s 
(c.  22)  appoint*  ten  years'  penance  to  tho.se  who 
had  deserted  the  faith  and  afterwards  returned, 
with  a  proviso  that  if  they  had  lapsed  in  infancy 
they  should  be  received  back  without  delav. 
Later  councils  {Cimr.  Aijuth.  c.  G() ;  Onir.  Epuon. 
C.  29)  depiecating  this  seventy,  reduce  the  temi 
to  two  years,  on  condition  that  the  j>enitent 
iast»  three  days  a  week  and  comes  frequently  to 


church.  Longer  penalties  were  exacted  from 
those  who  had  submitted  to  re-b.iptism  among 
the  heretics,  the  earlier  practice  in  this  too  being 
more  severe  ;  the  1st  council  of  Valence,  A.D.  374 
(c.  3),  denies  communion  to  them  till  the  hour 
of  death,  that  of  Lerida,  A.D.  523  (c.  9),  only  tor 
nine  years.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  point:* 
of  discipline,  much  was  let't  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop  {Cone.  Agaih.  c.  60 ;  4  Cone.  Aurel. 
c.  8).  Id  general  the  practice  of  the  church, 
which  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  a|»pears  to 
have  been  to  admit  converts  without  any  actual 
penance,  submitting  them  however  to  some  out- 
ward form  or  ceremonial  of  penitence  {sub  imagine 
poenitentiiie,  Innocent :  Ep.  18,  ad  Alexun.  c.  3). 
A  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  {Ejnst.  ix.  61,  ad 
Quirin.)  directs  that  those  who  had  once  been 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  should 
be  received  by  imi)osition  of  hands,  which  was 
the  Western  use,  or  by  unction,  which  was  that 
of  the  tast,  or  by  a  jtrofession  of  faith. 

Of  these  forms  of  reconciliation  that  by  impo- 
sition of  hands  was  the  earliest.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vii.  2)  as  a  practice  which 
was  ancient  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.D,  2b'6-l ;  Cyprian  also  calls  it  the 
ancient  custom  in  his  time  {Ep.  li  ad  Quintum). 
It  was  prevailing  in  the  time  of  Innocent  {Epp. 
2  ad  1  ictric.  c.  8,  22  ad  Epis.  Muccdon.  cc.  4, 
5) ;  it  was  known  to  Augustine  {dc  Bapt.  c. 
Donat.  iii.  11,  ibid.  vi.  15),  and  was  the  subject 
of  the  decrees  of  various  councils  (1  Cunc.  Anlat. 
c.  8  ;  Cone.  Jsicaen.  c.  8).  By  a  canonical  epistle 
of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  384-98,  heretics 
were  to  be  admitted  by  imposition,  together  with 
invocation  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  statement  of 
Gregory  that  imposition  of  hands  was  the  Western 
custom,  and  unction  the  Eastern,  is  only  partially 
correct.  Unction  was  in  use  in  both  the  Spanish 
and  the  Gallic  churches  (1  Cone.  Aratisie.  c.  1  ; 
Cone.  Epaon.  c.  16),  and  it  is  likely  that  when 
Gregory  wrote  he  was  referring  only  to  the 
principal  church  of  the  West,  that  of  Rome 
(Martene  dc  Eit.  iii.  6). 

ii.  In  the  4th  century,  converts  from  some 
heresies  were  received  into  the  church  by  unction, 
with  formal  renunciation  of  their  errors  (^Cvno. 
Laod.  c.  7  ;  1  CVn<;.  Constant,  c.  7).  The  TruUan 
council,  following  the  1st  of  Constjintinople,  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  admission  ;  "  We  receive 
Arians,  Macedonians,  Novatians,  Quartodecimans 
and  ApolHnarians,  when  they  give  in  written 
forms  of  belief  (Ai)3fAAouj  ;  for  instances  of  this 
practice  .see  Soc.  //.  E.  iv.  12,  Soz.  //.  E.  iii.  22^ 
and  anathematize  every  heresy  not  according 
with  the  mind  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  church; 
sealing  (that  is,  anointing)  them  with  the  holy 
ointment  on  the  forehead,  and  eyes,  and  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  and  ears;  and  as  we  .seal  them,  we 
say,  'The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'" 
The  Arabic  version  of  the  Micene  canons  (c.  31, 
Hardouin,  vol  i.  p.  468)  has  another  form  of 
admission.  "  If  any  one  is  converted  to  the 
orthodox  faith  he  n)ust  be  received  into  the 
church  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter, 
who  ought  to  instruct  him  to  anathematize  all 
who  oppose  the  orthodox  faith  and  coutndict 
the  a}>ostolic  church.  He  ought  al.so  to  anathe* 
matize  Arius  and  his  heresy,  antl  oj>enly  &ud 
sincerely  profess  the  faith.  After  this  the  bishop 
or  priest  whose  office  it  is.  shall  receive  him  .ind 
auoint  him  with  the  unction  of  Chrism,  and  rig« 
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him  three  times  while  anointing  him,  and  pray- 
ing over  him  in  the  prayer  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  and  prayer  shall  be  made  earnestly 
to  God  for  him,  and  then  he  may  be  received." 
With  regard  to  other  heresies,  the  canon  of  the 
TruUan  council  already  cited  proceeds  to  make 
the  following  provisions.  "  About  the  Pauli- 
anists  the  Catholic  church  defines,  that  they  are 
to  be  baptized  anew  ;  but  as  to  the  Eunomians, 
who  baptize  with  one  immersion,  the  Montanists 
....  and  the  Sabellians  ....  and  all  the 
other  heresies  .  .  .  .  ;  all  who  will  come  over 
to  orthodoxy  from  these  we  receive  as  converts 
from  paganism  (ws  "EWrfvas) ;  and  the  first  day 
we  make  them  Christians,  the  second  catechu- 
mens, and  on  the  third  day  we  exorcise  them, 
after  breathing  thrice  on  the  forehead  and  ears 
[Exorcism]  ;  and  so  we  go  on  to  catechise  them, 
and  cause  them  to  tarry  in  the  church  and  listen 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  then  we  baptize  them. 
And  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  Valentinians,  and 
the  Marcionites,  and  those  who  come  from  such- 
like heresies  must  give  in  libelli,  and  anathema- 
tize their  own  heresy,  and  Nestorius  and  Euty- 
ches,  and  Dioscorus  and  Severus,  and  the  other 
ringleaders  of  such-like  heresies,  and  those  who 
hold  their  own  and  the  other  aforenamed  here- 
sies ;  and  so  they  may  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion." 

iii.  In  the  case  of  those  who  came  into  the 
orthodox  faith  from  the  heresies  of  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  the  church  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  by  the  convert. 
This  is  frequently  insisted  upon  by  Leo  (Epp.  i. 
6 ;  vi.  2 ;  xiv.  xxvii,  4).  The  2nd  council  of 
Seville,  A.D.  618,  received  .in  this  form  at  its 
twelfth  sitting  an  heretical  Syrian  bishop.  The 
bishop  made  a  solemn  statement  of  his  errors  and 
of  the  truth,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In 
later  periods  an  oath  became  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  ceremonial.  A  Roman  synod  under 
Leo  III,,  A.D,  799,  requireil  a  certain  bishop 
Felix  not  only  to  abjure  his  heresy  and  write  out 
a  form  of  faith,  but  also  to  swear  over  the  holy 
my.steries  to  observe  his  orthodox  profession ;  he 
was  then  required  to  place  it  over  the  body  of 
St.  Peter,  and  swear  he  would  never  dare  repeat 
his  heretical  o|)inions.  Cotelerius  (Apost.  Const., 
v.  1.3,  note)  prints  part  of  an  ancient  Eastern 
ritual  containing  a  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
Armenian  heresy,  which  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing imprecation:  "If  I  make  this  profession 
'A'ith  hypocri.sy,  or  rettirn  to  my  heresy  openly 
or  secretly,  may  all  calamifies  overtake  me,  the 
dread  of  Cain  and  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  may  I  be  anathema  and  cata- 
thema,  and  may  my  soul  be  sent  to  Satan  and 
hi«  devils." 

iv.  The  form  of  admission  in  use  in  the  East  in 
the  8th  century  is  given  by  Moiinus  (fie  J'fjenit. 
IX.  9)  from  a  very  ancient  Greek  Euchologion. 
Ihose  to  be  received  must  f.ist  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  and  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer  morning 
and  evening  like  the  Catechumens  ;  they  may  then 
b*  thought  worthy  of  the  orthorlox  faith  and  be 
initiated.  The  priest  is  to  bring  each  into  the 
baptistery,  and  say  to  him,  "Curse  .V.  and  his 
doctrines,  and  tho.se  who  agr»'e  with  him,  for  I 
rifnounce  him  an!  every  heretical  doctrine,  and  I 
believe  in  the  holy  and  consnbstantial  Trinity." 
Awl  the  priest  .shall  nay  to  the  conv»;rt  three 
tlmoH,  "Dost  thou  believe  in  the   lioiy  and  coii- 
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substantial  Trinity  ?"  and  the  convert  -hall  reply 
"  I  do."  He  shall  then  kneel,  and  tho  priest 
shall  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  pi  ay  as 
follows  ....  After  which  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  oil  with  the  same  form  as  if  he  were  a 
neophyte,  and  say  this  pi-ayer  .  .  .  The  convert 
may  then  communicate,  and  he  must  be  instructed 
not  to  eat  flesh  seven  days,  nor  wash  his  face, 
but,  as  the  baptized  do,  persevere  for  seven  days, 
and  on  the  8th  day  wash  and  be  dismissed. 

The  following  example  of  a  prayer  used  for 
those  who  were  reconciled,  after  having  be«n 
rebaptized  by  heretics,  is  from  a  ritual  found  at 
Toulouse,  at  Rheims,  and  in  Sicily :  "  God  who 
restorest  man,  made  after  thine  own  image,  to 
that  which  Thou  hast  created,  look  down  in 
mercy  upon  this  Thy  servant,  and  whatever 
ignorance  and  heretical  perverseness  has  crept  into 
him,  do  Thou  in  Thy  pity  and  goodness  pardon, 
so  that  any  wickedness  which  he  has  committed 
through  the  fraud  of  the  devil  or  the  iniquity  of 
the  Arian  falsehood,  may  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  that  having  been  transrbrmed  by 
Thy  mercy,  and  having  received  the  communion 
of  Thy  truth  at  the  sacred  altars,  he  may  be 
restored  a  member  of  the  catholic  church." 

Heresy  as  a  canonical  offence  is  dealt  with  by 
"Van  Espen  {Jus  Eccl.  Pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  2). 
The  admission  of  heretics  to  the  church  is  a  very 
complicated  subject,  owing  to  the  endless  varieties 
of  heretical  sects.  See  Martene  {de  Hit.  iii.  6), 
Morinus  {de  Poenit.  ix.  7-11),  Suicer  (s.  v.  o/pe- 
tik6s),  and  Bingham  (Antiq.  A'/.f.  ii.).  A  list  of 
the  early  and  mediaeval  writers  on  heresy  is 
given  in  the  preftice  to  Burton's  Bampton  lectures 
on  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  [G.  M.] 

HERETICAL  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  Iter- 
ation OF,  p.  172.] 

HERMAGORAS,  bishop  and  martyr  under 
Nero  at  Aquileia,  with  Fortunatus  his  arch- 
deacon ;  commemorated  July  12  (^Mat.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMAS,  saint  (supposecl  bishop  of  Phi- 
lippi) ;  commotmorated  May  9  (^Mart.  Usuardi, 
Ado  de  Fe-itiv.  Apostolorum).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMEAS,  of  Comana,  Upoixaprv;  under 
Antoninus ;  commemorated  May  31  (Ca/.  Bij- 
zant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMELANDUS,  abbot  in  Antron,  an 
island  of  the  Loire  (fcirca  720  A.D.) ;  comme- 
morated March  25  {Mart.  Usuardi).   [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMELLUS.  martyr  at  Constantinople; 
commemorated  Aug.  3  {Mart.  Iloin.  Vet..  .Adonis, 
Usuardi).  '  [W.  F.  G.] 

IIERMENEGILDUS,  son  of  Loovigildus, 
king  of  the  (ioths,  martyr  in  S|)ain  (ffj^ij  a.d.); 
commemorated  April  13  {Mart.  Adonis,  ll.>uardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

IIERMENEUTAE.    [Intkrprktkr.] 

HEKMEH.     (1)  [Gaius.] 

(2)  Saint  at  Marseilles;  commemorated  with 
Adrianus,  March  1  {Marl.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(3)  One  of  the  seventy;  commemorated  with 
AgabuM,  Asyncritu.s,  Hcfrodion,  I'lili-L'jnti,  Riit'uH, 
April  H  {Cil.  Jii/zant.). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  (a.d.  1  IC»);  commemorated 
An;;.  28  {Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi). 
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(6)   [EUSEBIUS(7).] 

(6)  Exorcista,  saint  of  Retiaria;  commemo- 
rated Dec.  31  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  U.j 

HERMITS.  Some  mediaeval  writers  on 
monastic-ism  define  hermits  (eremitae)  as  soli- 
taries in  cells,  and  anchorites  (anachoretae)  as 
solitaries  without  any  fixed  dwelling  place; 
more  correctly  anchorites  are  solitaries  who 
have  passed  a  time  of  probation  as  coenobites,  and 
hermits  thf)se  who  enter  on  the  solitary  life 
without  this  preparation  (Martene,  h'e(f.  Comm. 
Bened.  c.  1  ;  isid.  De  Div.  Off.  ii.  1.')).  Generally 
the  word  "  eremite"  includes  all  solitary  ascetics 
©f  one  sort  or  another  ;  other  designations  of 
them  in  early  ecclesiastic;il  writers  are  a6\r]Tai, 
otTKTjTai,  /Lioi'a^ovTf J,  <pi\69(oi,  (piKoaocpovyrcs, 
KaTdpyfifvoi,  viri  Dei,  renunciantes,  continentes, 
cellulani,  inclusi,  reclusi,  monachi,  &c.  ;  and, 
later,  religiosi.  The  words  fiovax^^  a^nd 
fiova(TTrjploy  were  soon  transferred  from  the 
hermit  in  his  solitary  cell  to  the  coenobite  in  his 
community. 

The  asceticism  of  the  desert  was  among 
Christians  the  first  step  towards  the  asceticism 
of  the  cloister.  It  was  prompted  by  a  passionate 
longing  to  fly  from  tlie  world  to  escape  not 
merely  the  fury  of  the  Decian  or  Diocletian  per- 
secutions, but  the  contaminations  of  surrounding 
heathenism.  It  commended  itself  to  devout 
Christians  by  reasons,  which,  however  specious, 
really  contradict  an  1  cancel  each  other,  for  it 
seemed  at  once  a  refuge  from  spiritual  dangers, 
and  a  bolder  challenge  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  do  their  worst;  at  once  a  safer,  quieter  life 
than  the  perilous  conflict  day  by  day  with  an 
«vil  world,  and,  in  another  aspect,  a  life  of 
sterner  self-denial.  In  the  pages  of  its  pane- 
gyrists the  solitary  life  presents  itself  now  in 
one  and  now  in  the  other  of  these  irreconcileable 
phases,  according  to  the  mood  or  temperament  of 
the  writer.  It  may  be  replied,  that,  far  from 
being  either  more  heroic  or  more  free  from 
danger,  it  is  neither. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the 
more  austere  Christians  were  only  distinguished 
by  such  epithets  as  o'l  (rirov5a7oi  or  oi 
4K\fKT6Tfpoi,  without  withdrawing  from  the 
society  of  their  fellows  (e.  q.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  11  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  ILmil.  "  Quis  Dives?"  n.  36). 
About  that  time,  Antony  and  Ammon  in  Egypt, 
and  Paul  in  the  Thebnid  led  the  way  to  the 
desert ;  and  their  example  soon  found  a  crowd  of 
imitators  (Socr.  //.  K.  ir.  23;  Soz.  H.  K.  i.  13, 
U;  Hier.  Kp.  22,  ad  I-Mstoch.).  In  Syria 
Hilarion,  in  Armenia  Enstathius,  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Cappa<locia  Ba-^il  urijeii  on  the  move- 
ment. It  spread  ijuickly  through  Pontus,  lllyri- 
cum,  and  Thrace  westwards;  and  the  personal 
prestige  of  Athanasius,  an  exile  from  his  see, 
helped  to  make  it  popular  in  Italv  at  Rome 
(Niceph.  //.  /•;.  ix.  16;  Aug.  de  Op.  Man.  c.  23  ; 
Hier.  A'/).  16;  Kpit'ph.  Afurcel.).  But  the  soli- 
tary life  never  louud  so  many  votaries  in  Europe, 
as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East  ;  partly  because  of 
the  comparative  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and 
the  proportionate  nerd  of  more  appliances  to 
support  life,  partly  of  the  more  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  West. 

The  institution  of  Lauras  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  hermitage  and  the  inonasterv, 
ia  the  later  and  more  ordinary  use  of  that  word. 


Pachomius  at  Tabennn  in  Upper  Egypt  had 
already  begun  to  organise  a  community  of  hT- 
mit.s,  by  arranging  that  three  should  ocou])y 
one  cell,  and  that  all  who.  were  near  enough 
should  meet  together  for  the  dailv  meal  (Soz. 
H.E.  iii.  14;  Palh.d.  I/ist.  Laus.).'  The  monks 
of  Mons  Nitrius,  too,  near  the  Lake  Mare(»tis, 
though  many  of  them  in  separate  cells  (o/fc^/uara 
fiovax^Ka  (nropa^r}u,  ra  KfAA/'a,  Soz.  //.  E.  vi.  31) 
had  refectories  for  common  use,  chapels  in  their 
midst  for  common  worship  on  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days and  holy  days,  certain  presbyters  appointed 
to  officiate  in  these,  and  certain  lay  otficers, 
(oeconomi)  elected  '  by  the  older  hermits  to  pro- 
vide for  their  tLmj)oral  wants,  such  as  they  were, 
and  to  transmit  their  scanty  alms  (diaconia) 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  the  rush  mat« 
which  they  wove  (Cass.  Inst.  v.  26,  40;  Coll. 
iii.  1 ;  X.  2  ;  xviii.  5;  xxi.  9).  In  the  Thebaid  a 
hermit  named  .loannes  presided  over  a  large 
number  of  hermits  (Soz.  I/.  E.  vi.  28,  29).  One 
of  the  first  "  Lauras,"  or  irregular  clusters  of 
hermits  dwelling  close  together,  was  at  Pharan 
near  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  4th  century;  another 
was  founded  near  Jerusalem  in  the  next  century 
by  Sabas  a  hermit  from  Cappadocia,  under  the 
patronage  of  Euthymius. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  histories  teem  with  the 
almost  suicidal  austerities  of  the  more  celebrated 
hermits.  Not  content  with  imposing  on  them- 
selves the  burden  hard  to  be  borne  of  a  lifelong 
loneliness — for  even  without  any  vow  of  con- 
tinuance it  was  very  i*arely  that  a  hermit  re- 
turned to  the  companionship  of  his  fellows — and 
of  a  silence  not  to  be  broken  even  by  prayer, 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  devising  self- 
tortu"es;  wandering  about,  almost  naked,  like 
wild  beasts;  barely  supporting  life  by  a  little 
bread  and  water,  or  a  few  herbs;  only  allowing 
their  macerated  frames  three  or  four  houi-s  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  tho.se  on  the  bare  rock 
or  in  some  narrow  cell  where  it  was  impossible 
to  straighten  the  limbs;  counting  cleanliness  a 
luxury  and  a  sin  ;  maiming  themselves,  some- 
times with  their  own  hands,  to  escape  being 
made  bishops  by  force  ;  and  shunning  a  moment's 
intercourse  even  with  those  naturally  dearest 
(Cass.  l7ist.  V.  26,  40;  Coll.  ii.  6,  17;  Socr. 
y/.  E.  iv.  23  ;  Soz.  //.  E.  vi.  29,  34 ;  cf.  Rosweyd 
Vifae  Pair.  pass.).  It  was  only  in  the  decline  of 
this  enthusiasm  that  hermits  began  to  take  up 
their  abode  near  cities.  The  "  father  of  hermits  " 
used  to  compare  a  hermit  near  a  town  to  a  fish 
out  of  water  (Soz.  //.  K.  i.  13). 

Usuallv  the  hermit's  abode  was  in  a  cave,  or 
in  a  small  hut  which  his  own  hands  had  rudely 
put  together  (Evagr.  H.  E.  i.  21);  but  some, 
like  the  "  possessed  with  evil  spirits  "  in  Gadara 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  had  their 
dwellings  in  tombs  (Theodoret.  Phdoth.  c.  12); 
hence  they  were  calleil  ;u«juopiTa(,  and  the  kee|>«r 
or  superintendent  of  these  tombs  {\\e  yiffxopo<pv\a^ 
(Altes.  Ascetic,  i.  7).  Othei-s  roved  aU>ut  inces- 
santly, to  avoid  the  visits  of  the  curious,  like  the 
"  gyrovagi  "  in  having  no  fixed  abo«le,  but  unlik* 
them  in  keeping  always  alone  (Sulp.  Sev.  Dinl. 
de  Mon.  i.  9),  and  in  feeding  only  on  the  wild 
herbs  which  they  gathered  [see  B(i9Cl].  Others, 
the  ''Stylitae,"  aspiring  to  yet  more  utter  isola- 


"  Ho.^pliilantis  wonRly  speaks  of  the  prttbyUn  m  thus 
elected  (De  Orig.  MonacJt.). 
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tion,  planted  themselves  on  the  summit  of  solitary- 
columns.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the 
Simeon,  who  in  Syria  during  the  5th  century  is 
gaid  to  have  lived  forty-one  years  on  a  tall  pillar 
the  top  of  which  was  barely  three  feet  in 
diameter  (Evagr.  H.  E.  i.  1 3  ;  ii.  9  ;  Theodoret, 
Philoth.  c.  26) ;  his  namesake  who  followed  his 
example  in  the  6th  century  (Evagr.  H.  E.  vi. 
22)  ;  and  a  Daniel,  who  chose  for  the  scene  of  his 
austei'ities  a  less  dreary  neighbourhood,  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople  (Theodor.  Lect.  H.  E.  i.  32). 
Other  ''stvlitae"  are  mentioned  by  Joannes 
Moschus  {Prat.  cc.  27,  28,  57,  129).  This  pecu- 
liar form  of  eremitism  was  very  unusual  in 
Europe.  A  monk  near  Treves  in  the  6th  century 
tried  the  experiment  on  the  top  of  a  column 
rising  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff;  but  by  order 
of  the  bishop  soon  relinquished  the  attempt  on 
account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate  (Greg.  Turon. 
Hist.  viii.  16). 

The  reverence  with  which  hermits  were 
popularly  regarded  led  to  their  aid  being  fre- 
quently invoked  when  controversies  were  raging. 
Thus  in  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Antony,  who 
IS  also  said  to  have  more  than  once  broken  the 
spell  of  his  seclusion  in  order  to  go  and  plead  the 
cause  of  some  poor  client  at  Alexandria  (Soz. 
H.  E.  i.  13),  being  appealed  to  in  the  Arian  con- 
flict not  only  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
but  made  a  visit  in  person  to  Alexandria  on 
behalf  of  Athanasius  (Soz.  If.  E.  ii.  31  ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  33,  ad  Castruc).  The  hermit  Aphraates 
boldly  confronted  the  emperor  Valens,  as  did 
Daniel,  the  later  of  the  two  pillar-hermits  of 
that  name,  the  emperor  Basiliscus  (Theodoret, 
H.  E.  iv.  23  ;  Theod.  Lect.  Collectan.  i.  32,  33). 
The  great  Theodosius  consulted  the  hermit 
Joannes  (Soz.  B.  E.  vii.  22).  The  hermits 
near  Antioch  interceded  with  good  effect  when 
the  magistrates  of  that  city  were  about  to 
execute  the  cruel  orders  of  the  exasperated 
•mperor  (Chrys.  Homil.  ad  Ant.  xvii.).  But 
not  rarely  the  unreasoning  zeal  of  the  her- 
mits provoked  great  tumults ;  and  sometimes  in 
.\  misguided  impulse  of  indiscriminating  pity  they 
endeavoured  by  force  to  liberate  criminals  con- 
demned by  the  law.  Nor  were  their  sympathies 
always  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox.  When 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  denounced  the  error  of 
tne  Anthroj)omorphitac,  almost  all  the  Saitic 
monks  w«>re  fiercely  incensed  against  him  as  an 
atheist  "  in  their  simplicity  "  as  Ca.ssian  adds, 
(C-iss.  Coll.  X.  2). 

On  the  comparative  excellency  of  the  eremitic 
or  of  the  coenobitic  life  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  writers  who  extol 
a»ceticism  ;  the  same  writer  inclining  now  to  the 
■olitary  lite,  and  now  to  the  life  in  a  community, 
a«  he  views  the  question  from  one  side  or 
another.  Sozomen  calls  the  eremitic  life  the 
"psak  of  philosophy ''  (//.  E.  vi.  31).  Chrysostom 
tod  Basil  Ki>eak  to  the  same  effect  (Chrys.  Ep.  1  ; 
Ba«.  Kp.  nd  Chiton.).  But  Basil  in  the  rule  for 
monkn  a«cribed  to  him  commends  the  coenobitic 
life,  as  more  truly  unselfish,  more  rich  in  oppor- 
ttmitien  both  for  helj)irig  and  for  being  h«'lped 
(B^g,  c.  7  I  ;  and  no  Bpeaks  his  friend,  Gregory  of 
Nazianza  (Or^i/.  21).  Jerome,  with  all  his  ifiv** 
of  anstfrity,  cautionn  h'\n  friend  and  pupil  against 
the  darl'^"•rH  of  »/)litude  (Ep.  4,  wl  Jiuatic). 
Augu«itiii<;  praisex  hermits;  and  yet  allowft  that 
ooraobites  nave  a  more  unqueHtionable  title  to 
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veneration  (De  Mar.  Eccl.  c.  31).  Cassian  oftea 
speaks  of  hermits  as  having  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  excellence  (e.g.  Inst.  v.  36  ;  Coll.  xviii,  4) ; 
at  other  times  he  deprecates  the  solitary  life  as 
not  good  for  all,  and  as  beyond  the  reach  ©1 
many  ;  and  he  relates  how  a  devout  monk  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  returned  to  his 
brother  monks  (Co//,  xix.  2,  3 ;  xxiv.  8). 

It  was  from  the  first  very  earnestly  enjoined 
by  the  leaders  of  asceticism,  that  none  should 
venture  on  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the  solitary 
life,  without  undergoing  probation  as  a  coenobite 
(Hieron.  Ep.  4  ad  Exist. ;  Cass.  Inst.  v.  4,  36  ; 
Coll.  xviii.  4 ;  Joan.  Clim.  Scala,  iv.  27).  Bene- 
dict compares  the  hermit  to  a  champion  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  the  army  for  single  combat 
with  the  foe,  and  therefore  insists  on  his  province 
himself  and  his  armour  beforehand  (Beg.  c.  1). 
Councils  repeatedly  enforce  this  probationary  dis- 
cipline (Cone.  Venet.  a.d.  465,  c.  7  ;  Cone.  Tolet. 
iv.  A.D.  633,  c.  63;  vii.  a.d.  646,  c.  5;  Cone. 
Trull.  A.D.  692,  cc.  41,  42).  The  permission  of  the 
abbat  was  required  (Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  i.  5),  some- 
times, also,  the  consent  of  the  brethren  (Martene, 
Comm.  in  Reg.  Ben.  c.  1)  and,  sometimes  of  the 
bishop  (Cone.  Franco/,  a.d.  794,  c.  12).  The 
length  of  this  period  of  probation  varied  (Mart.r.s. 
cf.  Isid.  Be  Div.  Off.  ii.  15).  Even  those  who 
most  admired  the  hei'mit-life  fenced  it  round 
with  prohibitions  as  a  risk  not  lightly  to  be 
encountered. 

The  civil  authorities  were  naturally  jealous  of 
this  subtraction  of  so  many  citizens  from  the 
duties  of  public  life.  Theodosius  ordered  all 
those  who  evaded  their  public  resi)onsibilities  on 
pretence  of  asceticism  to  be  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights  unless  they  returned  to  claim  them 
((7od  Theodos.  xii. ;  Tit.  1 ;  Lex  6:?) ;  and  it 
was  forbidden  for  slaves  to  be  admitted  into  a 
monastery  without  their  masters'  leave  (Cone.. 
Chalc.  a.d.  451,  Act  xv.  c.  4).  In  Western. 
Europe  Charles  the  Great  decreed  that  all  her-- 
mits  infesting  towns  and  cities  for  alms  should 
either  return  to  their  hermitages  or  be  shut  up  in: 
monasteries.  By  the  law  of  the  Eastern  church, 
a  bishop  who  became  a  hermit  was  ipso  facto 
deprived  of  his  office. 

It  was  not  unusual,  particularly  in  the 
monasteries  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  for  one 
of  the  brethren  most  advanced  in  asceticism  to 
be  immured  in  a  separate  cell,  sometimes  under-- 
ground,  always  within  the  precincts,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  the  monastery  (Menard,  Observ.  Crit, 
in  Bened.  Anian.  Cod.  L'egul.  ii.).  After  a  solemn 
religious  ceremony  the  devotee,  thus  buried 
alive  by  his  own  consent,  was  left,  with  no  other 
api)arel  than  what  he  was  wearing,  to  end  his 
days  alone.  The  doorway  was  walled  up,  or  the 
door  nailed  to  and  sealed  with  the  bishop's  ring, 
whose  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  abbat  and 
chapter,  was  requisite.  Only  a  little  aperture 
was  left,  not  such  as  to  allow  the  inmate  to  see 
or  be  seen,  for  letting  down  provisions  to  him 
(Menard,  «.  s.).  These  "  inclusi  "  are  not  to  l>€ 
confounded  with  the  aged  or  sickly  monks, 
allowed  neparate  cells  because  of  their  infirmities 
(Cass.  fmt.  ii.  12;  Cone.  Agath.  c.  38).  [See 
Hkhycmahtak.]  The  rule  ''for  solitaries'^  of 
GrimlaicuH,  probably  a  monk  in  or  near  Metz 
about  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  seems  in- 
tended not  for  a  Beparate  order,  init  for  theite 
"inclufii"    generally    (liened.   Anian.  u.  a.),       It 
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IS  n  characteristic  ditTcrence  between  Asiatic 
and  F.uroj-ean  asceticism,  that  the  eremites,  or 
desert  mouks  of  the  east  find  their  western 
counterpart  in  solitaries  within  the  precincts  of 
the  coniimmit}'. 

As  might  be  expected  for  obvious  reasons  there 
have  been  few  female  hermits.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Ste. 
Croix,  I'oJtiers,  who  retired  to  a  hermitage  by 
permission  of  the  abbess  Radegumla  {ILst.  vi. 
29).  Usually  these  female  solitaries  had  their 
cells  in  close  contiguity  to  the  wall  of  a  church 
or  of  a  monastery  (Martene,  v.  s.). 

[See  further  Rosweydii  Vitae  Pafnim,  Ant- 
verpiae,  l')'i8;  Hos|)iniauus  Dc  Motutc/iis,  TigxiY. 
1609  ;  Middendorpii  Orijinmn  Anachoretdram 
i:^ylva,  Col.  Agrijjp.  1G15;  Anton.  Dadin.  Alte- 
serr.ie  As'Cticon,  Par.  1674  ;  Bingham's  Orvjines 
Eccletiu^tic'ic  (lik.  vii.)  Lond.  1840.  See  also 
AscKTicisM  in  this  Dictionary,  Antony  (St.)  &c. 
in  the  Dictionary  of'Christian  Bionraphv.] 

r.i-  G.  s.] 

HERMOGENES.     (1)  [Peter  (6).] 

(2)  [C;  A  LATA.] 

(3)  [EVODIUS  (1).] 

(4)  [EvoDcs.] 

(5)  [EUGRAPHUS.] 

(6)  [DONATUS  (10).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMOGRATES.    [Hermolaus.] 

HERMOLAUS,  presbyter  of  Nicomedia, 
UpofidpTvs,  a.d.  304 ;  commemorated  with  the 
brothers  Plernempus  and  Hermogrates,  July  27 
{Mart.  Jxom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  and  July 
26  ((7a/.  Ihjzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMYLUS,  martyr  with  Stratonicus; 
(+315  A.D.)  commemorated  Jan.  13  ((7a/.  B>i- 
zant.).  [W.  E.G.] 

HERNEMPUS.    [Hermolaus.] 

HERODION.     [Hermes  (3).] 

HERON,  or  HERDS.  (1)  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  successor  to  Ignatius:  "  Natalis,"  Oct.  17 
(J/a/t.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [DioscORUS  (3).]  • 

(3)  [Heraclides.] 

HERTFORD,  COUXCIL  OF  (Hemifordiae 
concilium).  Held  at  Hertford  A.D.  673,  Sept.  24; 
all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  then 
living,  except  Wini,  the  simoniacal  bishop  of 
London,  being  present  in  person  or  by  deputy 
(Haddan  and  Stubhs'  Councils  and  Documents,  iii. 
121,  note).  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  had 
summoned  them,  recited  ten  canons  from  a  book, 
in  all  |>r«>bal)iiify  the  collection  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  frnm  their  being  all  found  there,  to 
which  all  subscribed  {lb.  ;  comp.  Mausi  xi.  127). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HERUDFORDENSE  CONCILIUM. 

[Hertford,  Coi'ncml  of.] 

HESYCHASTAE  ('U<rvxa<TTa{).  Etymo- 
logically  a  term  »i|uivalent  to  *•  (|uietists."  It 
was  applied  to  those  members  of  a  monastery 
who  were  allowed  to  have  separate  cells  within 
the  precincts  that  their  meditations  might  be  un- 
interrupted. (Bing.  <>ri4f.  /'(c/cs.  VII.  ii.  14; 
Menard  on  Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  litujul.  c.  29; 
cf.  Justinian   Novell.    5,    33.)     Riddle,   however, 


(CVi'-.  Antiq.  VH.  vii.),  takes  it  a?  a  designation  of 
monks  bound  to  silence;  and  Suicer  (Tfies. 
Eccles.)  as  meaning  anchorites,  although  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  Balsamon  (ad 
Cone.  Nic.  U.  A.D.  787)  distinguishes  Hesy- 
chasteria  from  "  monasteria "  and  the  cells  of 
"anachoretae."  In  the  14th  century  it  wajs 
applied  to  the  mystics  of  Mount  Athos  (Herzog 
Ixcal-Encyklop.  s.  v.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

HESYCHIUS,   ESICHIU8  or  ESICIU8. 

(1)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Circesium  (saec.  i.)  ; 
commemorated  with  Euphrasius,  Indalecius,  Se- 
cundus,  Tesiphon,  and  Torquatus,  May  15  {M-irt. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Mesia  ;  commemorated  June  15 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).   [W.  F.  G.] 

HETAERIAE  {kraip'iai)  were  originally 
political  clubs;  but  the  word  came  to  signify 
any  association  of  men  for  objects  not  recognized 
by  the  law.  Thus  Trajan  (Plinii  Kjnst.  x.  34 
[al.  43])  was  unwilling  to  sanction  a  company 
(collegium)  of  firemen  at  Nicomedia.  because  he 
had  found  that  in  that  district  such  companies 
were  liable  to  degenerate  into  hetaeriae  ;  and  it 
was  as  hetaeriae  that  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
state  {fb.  X.  96  [al.  97],  §  7),  and  so  persecuted 
(Augusti,  Handhuch,  i.  40)  [C.J 

HETERODOXY.    [Heresy.] 

HEXAPSALMUS  {kia^^(^x^los).  By  this 
name  are  denoted  six  unvarying  Psjilms,  which 
are  said  daily  in  the  Greek  otHce  of  lauds  {rl 
opOpov).  They  are  Pss.  iii.,  xxxvii.  (xxxviii.), 
Ixii.  (Ixiii.),  Ixxxvii.  (Ixxxviii.),  cii.  (ciii.),  cxlii. 
(cxliii.)  They  occur  near  the  beginning  of  the 
office;  and  are  introduced  by  the  clause  ''Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  among  men,"  and  by  the  verse  "  Thou 
shalt  open  my  lips,  O  Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall 
show  thy  praise."  After  the  first  three  Psalms 
are  said  the  j)riest  comes  out  from  the  bema,  and 
while  the  last  three  are  being  said,  recites  the 
twelve  morning  prat/ers  {ras  (uidivas  (vxds) 
secretly  before  the  icon  of  our  Lord.  They  are 
concluded  with  three  Alleluias;  and  three 
Reverences.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HEZEKIAH.  the  king  of  Judah;  commemo- 
rated Nahasse  4  =  July  28  {Cal.  £thioj>.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HIBERNICA     CONCILIA.       [Ireland, 

COUNCII^  OF.] 

HIEMANTES.  The  word  x*',"<^C*'^^«* 
means  primarily  "  to  be  8torm-to^sed  "  (Acts 
XX vii.  18).  Thence,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  it 
passed  on  to  the  tempest  of  the  soul.  Thus 
Chrysostora  {Horn.  liii.  in  Matt.)  says  that  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  has  many  artificial  wants  is 
storm-tossed  (x«4M«^C*<^^"0-  Compare  James 
i.  6. 

The  seventeenth  canon  of  the  council  of  An- 
cvra  (a.d.  314)  orders  those  who  have  committed 
unnatural  crimes,  or  who  are  or  have  been 
lepers,  to  be  placed  at  j)ublic  prayer  among  the 
storm-tossed  «)r  storm-beaten  (tij  toui  x^'M^C*^ 
fityovs  «f/x»<T0a»).  This  is  rendered  in  the 
"  Versio  Prisca,"  "  cum  eis  qui  tempestatem 
patiuntur  orare  ;"  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  "inter 
eos  oraie  qui  spiritu  pcriclitantur  iramondo^ 


HIERArOLIS,  COUNCILS  OF 

lylsidoius  Mercator,  "  qui  teinpestate  jactantur, 
qui  a  nobis  euergumeni  appellantur  [jil.  furiosi 
sive  eneigumeui  iutelliguntur]."  To  the  same 
effect  Martin  of  Braga  {Collect.  Can.,  c.  81), 
"  inter  daemoniosos  orare."  The  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Clementine  liturgy  (Constt.  Apost.  viii.  12, 
§  20) — irapoKaXoC/ucV  ce  virlp  tmv  x^'M^C'^M^''''^'' 
vvh  Tov  aWoTpiov — makes  it  almost  cer'tain  that 
the  x^^H-°'-C^H-^^oi  or  Hiemantes  are  identical  with 
the  Energumeni  or  Demoniacs,  who  had  a  special 
place  assigned  them  outside  the  church  proper, 
whether  in  the  porch  or  in  the  open  air. 
(Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  X^i^d^ofiai ;  Van 
Kspen,  Jus  Eccl.  in.  132  ;  ed.  Colon.  1777).  [C] 

HIERAPOLIS,  COUNCILS  OF.    (1)  a.d. 

173,  of  twenty-six  bishops,  under  its  bishop,  Apol- 
linarius,  against  the  errors  of  Montanus,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  sect  called  from  the  province  in 
which  it  originated,  and  in  which  Hierapolis  was 
situated,  "Cataphryges"  (Mansi,  i.  691-4).  Euse- 
bius  has  preserved  extracts  from  a  work  written 
by  ApoUinarius  himself  against  them  (v.  16). 

(2)  A.D.  445,  under  Stephen,  its  metropolitan, 
when  Sabinianus  was  ordained  Bishop  of  PeiThe 
instead  of  Athanasius,  deposed  at  Antioch  under 
Domnus  the  year  befors.  Later,  Athanasius  was 
restored  by  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria.  But  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Oct.  31,  A.D.  451,  deciding 
for  the  moment  in  favour  of  Sabinianus,  referred 
the  final  adjudication  of  the  question  to  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  a  synod  to  be  held  by  him 
within  eight  months  to  enquire  into  the  charges 
brought  against  Athanasius.  Should  they  not  have 
been  made  good  by  then,  he  was  to  regain  his  see, 
and  Sabinianus'  to  be  allowed  a  pension.  (Mansi, 
vi.  465-6  ;  and  then  vii.  313-58.)      [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HIERARCHY.  1.  The  word  Upipxns  de- 
notes properly  a  steward  or  president  of  sacred 
rites  (Bockh,  Inscrip.  i.  749).  By  Christian 
writers  it  is  occasionally  used  to  designate  a 
J5ISM0P  (p.  210).  Thus  Maximus,  commenting 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  says,  *' /caXetJ/  ilwOiv  lepapxas  tovs 
(tr i(TK6irovs"  he  commonly  calls  the  bishops 
hierarchs  (Suicer's  T/iesaurus,  s.  v.).  Hence  the 
word  iepapx^a  came  to  designate  the  order  of 
bishops.  Bingham,  however  (Ant.  III.  i.  6), 
considers  the  hierarchy  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  to 
include  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  quoting 
Hallier's  Defensio  Ilierarch.  Eccl.  (lib.  i.  c.  3 ; 
lib.  iii.  sec.  ii.  cc.  1  and  2). 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  word  Hierarchy  is 
taken  to  include  the  whole  series  of  the  orders 
of  ministry  in  the  Christian  church.  See 
Bishop,  Oudkpj?.  [C] 

HIERATEION.     [Bkma.] 

IIIEREMIAS.    (1)  [Jeremiah.] 

(2)  [Pktkh  (9).] 

(3y  [Kmilianls  (4).] 

HIERIUS,  [tresbyter  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Philip;  coinmemorated  Nov. 
4  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [\V.  F.  G.] 

HIERONYMUS.  (Ij  Presbyter  (t420  a.d.); 
dtpobition  at  Bethlehem  Judah,  Sept.  30  (Mart. 
Jt'nn.   Vet.,  Hieron.,  ikdae,  Adonis,  LJsuardi). 

(2)  With  ANTIIKMIU.S,  commemorated  Sept.  26 
(Cal.Anrun.y  fW.  K.  G.] 

UIEROSOLYMITANA        CONCILIA. 

[Jkkusalkm,  Councils  of.] 
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HIEROTHEUS,  bishop  of  Athens ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  4  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIERURGIA.     [Liturgy.] 

HILARIA.    (1)  [EuMENiA.] 

(2)  Wife  of  Claudius,  the  tribune ;  martyr 
with  Claudius  and  their  two  sons,  Jason  and 
Maurus,  and  seventy  soldiers,  under  Numerian ; 
commemorated  Dec.  3  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HILARINUS,  monk  at  Ostia,  martyr  under 
Julian :  "  Passio,"  July  16  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.f 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HILARION.  (i)  The  younger  (6  j/eJs),  A.D. 
845  ;  commemorated  March  28  and  June  6  (Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(2)  The  Great  (6  fxcyas),  Holy  Father,  A.D. 
333  ;  commemorated  Oct.  21  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Commemorated  Nov.  19  (Cal.Gcorg.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HILARIUS,  or  HILARY.  (1)  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  and  confessor  (t369  A.D.) ;  commemo- 
rated Jan.  13  (Mart.  Rom.  Fef.,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
deposition  Jan.  13  (Mart.  Bedae,  Hieron.). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Aquileia  (t285  A.D.);  martyr 
with  Tatian  the  deacon,  Felix,  Largus,  and  Diony- 
sius ;  commemorated  March  16  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Aries  and  confessor  (t449  A.D.)  • 
commemorated  May  5  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Proclus,  A.D.  106  ;  comme- 
morated July  12  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(5)  The  pope  (1^67  A.D.) ;  commemorated 
Sept.  10  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Florentinu.s  at  Semur ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  27  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Gavalis  [Gevaudan 
in  Languedoc]  ;  commemorated  Oct.  25  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIPPO,  COUNCIL  OF.  [African 
Councils.] 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Romanus,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch, UpoixdpTvs,  A.D.  ^69 :  "  Passio,"  Jan.  30 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  {by- 
zant.); Revelatio  corporis,  Jakabit  6  =  Jan.  31 
(Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIRELING.  The  flight  of  the  hireling  from 
the  wolf,  as  contrasted  with  the  form  of  our 
Lord  standing  in  the  door  of  the  sheepfold  pre- 
pared to  defend  His  flock,  is  beautifully  carved 
on  the  Brescian  casket,  5th  or  6th  century. 
(Westwood,  Fictile  Ivory  Casts,  p.  36,  no.  93. ) 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HIRMOLOGION.  An  office  book  in  the 
Greek  church  consisting  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
the  Hirmoi ;  but  containing  also  a  few  other 
forms.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HIRMOS  (fipM'^O-  The  Canons,  which  form 
so  im[)ortant  a  part  of  the  Greek  offices,  are 
divided  into  nine  ades,  or  practically  into  eight, 
as  the  second  is  always  omitted.  Each  ode  con- 
sists of  a  varying  number  (three,  ff»ur  or  five  are 
the  numbers  most  frequently  found)  of  trnparia, 
or  short  rhythmiciil  strophes,  each  formed  on  the 
model  of  one  wliich  j)recedes  the  ode  ;  and  wliirh 
IS  called  the  Ilinnos.  The  Jlirmos  is  usually 
independcQt  of  the  ode,  though  coDtnioiog  a  refer 
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ence  to  the  subject  matter  of  it;  sometimes 
however  the  first  tro/>  iriun  of  an  O'/c  is  called  the 
Hinnos.  It  is  di^tinsjuished  by  inverteii  commas  , 
("  ")  in  the  oflice  books.  Sometimes  the  first  i 
words  alone  of  a  Hirinos  are  given,  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  placed  at  the  end  of  the  (Hie  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  name  is  considered  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hutixos  draicin-g  the  Troparin 
after  it.«  model  ;  i.e.  into  the  same  rhythmical 
arrangement.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HISPALENSIA  CONCILIA.      [Seville, 

CoUNCIIi?  OF.] 

HISPANUM  CONCILIUM.  Held,  a.d. 
793,  at  some  place  in  Spain,  under  Elipand,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo ;  from  whom  the  document 
criticised  in  the  letters  despatched  to  Si)aiu  from 
Frankfort  emanated  (Mansi,  xiii.  di'tl ;  comp. 
8 '35  and  sqq.).  [E.  S,  Ff.] 

HOLIDAYS.    [Festivals.] 

HOLY!  HOLY!  HOLY!    [Sanctus.] 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.  In  instituting  a 
)iarallel  between  the  arrangements  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  and  that  of  a  Christian  church,  the 
Bema  or  sanctuary  of  the  church,  containing 
the  altar,  was  naturally  held  to  correspond  with 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple  (tJ)  a-yiov  ruiv 
ayiwv).  and  was  frequently  called  by  that  name. 
But  with  the  Nestorians  the  "  Holy  of  Holies  " 
IS  not  the  sanctuary,  but  a  small  recess  at  the 
east  end,  into  which  not  even  the  priest  enters, 
containing  nothing  but  a  cross  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  pp.  177,  189,  quoting  Etherege,  Si^rxan 
Churches,  p.  109).  [C] 

HOLY  BREAD,     [c^ulogiae.] 

HOLY  OIL.    [0I^  Holy.] 

HOLY  PLACES.  I.  By  this  phrase  were 
understood,  in  the  first  three  or  four  centuries 
after  Christ,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension.  Of  these,  therefore,  we  will 
speak  first.  In  212,  Alexander,  the  friend  of 
(irigen,  **  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
i5ake  of  prayer  and  investigation  of  the  places  " 
(tcSv  t6'it(m}v  IcTTopias,  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi. 
c.  11).  St.  Jerome  {De  Vir.  fl/ustr.  cap.  Ixii.) 
savs  that  he  was  drawn  thither  "  desiderio  sancto- 
rum locorum."  If  this  was  the  motive,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it,  Alexander  is  the 
first  on  record  whom  religious  feeling  drew  to 
those  hallowed  spots.  Origen  himself  seems  to 
have  carried  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land  more 
of  the  spirit  of  a  learned  and  devout  traveller  of 
our  own  day.  He  was  in  Palestine  in  216  on  a 
rather  short  visit.  In  2U1,  he  began  a  residence 
of  some  duration  at  Caesarea,  in  that  count rv, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  uncertain  length,  in  2H8 
he  opened  a  catechetical  school  there.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  known  the  Holy  Land  well,  and 
his  writings  show  it  ;  but  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  he  uses  his  knowledge.  In  one 
pas,sage,  as  a  critic,  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  '•  Bethabara,"  not  "  Bethany,"  ought  to  bo 
the  reading  in  St.  John  i.  28,  "as  he  had  been 
in  the  places,  on  a  search  at'ter  the  footstej)s  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  the  prophets"  {Cmn- 
ment.  in  Et.  .UKinn.  toni.  vi.  §  •_'4).  In  another 
work,  writing  against  an  unbeliever,  about  247, 
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he  alleges  the  ca"e  of  Bethlehem  as  a  piece  of 
evi  ieuce.  If  any  one  desire  further  proof  than 
Scrij)ture  atfords  of  our  Lord's  birth  in  that 
place,  '*  the  cave  is  shown  where  He  was  born, 
and  the  manger  in  which  He  was  swaddled,  and 
that  which  is  shown  is  widely  spoken  of  in  those 
places,  even  among  aliens  from  the  faith,  viz., 
that  Jesus,  who  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  by 
the  Christians,  was  born  in  that  cave  "  (C/ni/a 
Celstim,  1.  i.  §51).  From  the  writings  of  Origen, 
we  should  not  infer  that  either  he  himself  had 
visited,  or  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  day  to 
visit,  the  holy  places  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stimulating  devotion,  or  under  the  notion  that 
prayer  in  them  was  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  when  made  elsewhere.  The  spirit  which 
animated  the  pilgrims  of  a  later  age,  had  not  vet 
been  awakened.  Its  awakening  was  probaljly 
much  delayed  by  the  attempts  of  the  heathen  to 
obscure  the  locality  of  events  sacred  to  the 
Christian.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  vast 
mound  of  earth  was  raised  over  the  sjKit  where 
our  Lord  was  buried  and  rose  a^ain,  and  a 
temi)le  dedicated  to  Venus  was  built  on  it 
(Eu^eb.  \'ita  Constantini,  1.  iii.  c.  26;  Hieron. 
L]p.  xlix.  ad  Paulin.). 

The  first  great  impulse  given  to  the  veneration 
of  the  holy  places,  came  from  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  year  326,  when 
nearly  80  years  of  age,  travelled  to  Jerusnlem, 
that  she  might  so  "  pay  the  debt  of  pious  feeling 
to  God  the  king  of  all,"  for  the  elevation  of  her 
son,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  her  faniih. 
After  due  reverence  done  to  the  footsteps  of  tl.i 
Saviour,  she  "left  a  fruit  of  her  piety  to  pos- 
terity" in  two  churches  which  she  built,  "  oi,. 
at  the  cave  of  the  nativity,  the  other  on  ti,. 
mount  of  the  ascension"  (Euseb.  m.  s.  cc.  4_'. 
43).  On  the  site  of  the  burial,  Constantii^ . 
after  his  mother's  visit,  first  caused  an  orator\ 
to  be  built,  and  later  sent  directions  to  Macariu-. 
the  bishop,  for  the  erection  of  a  magniticti:t 
church  {llAii.  cc.  25-40).  To  this  period,  an  ! 
perhaps  to  Constantine  and  Helena,  we  may  pr^  - 
bahly  refer  two  "very  small  oratories,"  oiit 
built  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  site  of  the  pa5si«>n, 
the  other  on  the  spot  where  our  Lord's  bodv 
was  said  to  have  been  embalmed  and  the  cro>- 
found,  which  the  Latirs,  when  they  took  Jen;- 
salem,  inclosed  withm  the  same  wall  with  tht 
Holy  Sepulchre  (Gulielmi  Tyrii,  Hist.  licnm. 
Transmar.  lib.  viii.  c.  3).  They  were  only  > 
stone's  throw  from  each  other  (Tillemont,  not-- 
iv.  s'lr  Stc.  H^lene)',  and  hence  the  church  :" 
the  Resurrection,  or  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  oft.  i 
spoken  of  as  on  Golgotha  (Cyrill.  Hicros.  Cat.  i. 
§  1  ;  xiii.  §  12  ;  xvi.  §  2).  Very  soon  after  th. 
recovery  of  these  important  sites  we  find  them 
noticed  in  the  ftinerarium  of  a  Christian  tra- 
veller from  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
333.  He  saw  the  "crypt  where  His  body  wns 
placed  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day"  (Iff. 
/.'<>m.  ftinernria,  p.  594,  Amstol.  1735),  and  "the 
little  hill  Golgotha  where  the  Lord  was  criici- 
fiei"(p.  593).  He  also  went  to  "  Bethleh.-m, 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born.  There." 
he  ftilds,  "  a  basilica  was  built  by  the  commandi 
of  Constantine"  (p.  598). 

11.  From  this  time,  the  holy  places  were 
visited  by  believers  of  every  rank  and  almost 
every  age.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  settled 
at  Jerusalem,  and   by  their  alms  assisted,  and 
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perhaps  attracted,  many  of  the  poorer.  The 
city  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  prosperity  ; 
and  soon,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
became  as  notorious  for  crime  and  profligacy, 
as  it  was  famous  for  its  religious  monuments. 
About  the  year  380,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  called 
thither  by  the  aflfairs  of  the  church,  and  received 
impressions  which  it  will  be  well  to  put  before 
the  reader  in  his  own  words.  In  an  epistle, 
written  not  long  after,  he  tells  his  friend  that 
he  learned  there  what  it  was  to  keep  holy  day 
to  God,  "  both  in  beholding  the  saving  symbols 
of  God  the  giver  of  our  life,  and  in  meeting  with 
souls  in  which  like  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  are 
spiritually  contemplated ;  so  that  he  believes 
Bethlehem,  Golgotha,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Resurrection  to  be  verily  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  God  "  {Ep.  ad  Eustathinm,  &c.,  p.  16, 
ed.  Casaub.).  The  latter  thought  in  this  sen- 
tence then  carries  him  away,  and  he  seems, 
probably  out  of  tenderness  to  the  devout  women 
to  whom  he  wrote,  to  avoid  further  reference  to 
the  holy  places.  Some  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  a  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
some  unknown  friend,  in  which  he  earnestly  dis- 
suaded from  visiting  Jerusalem  on  religious 
grounds.  He  begins  by  denying  that  it  is  any 
part  of  a  Christian's  duty  "  to  visit  the  places  in 
Jerusalem  in  which  the  symbols  of  our  Lord's 
sojourn  in  the  flesh  are  to  be  seen,"  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows  :  "  Why,  then,  is  there  such 
zeal  about  that  which  neither  makes  a  man 
blessed,  nor  fit  for  the  kingdom  ?  Let  the  man 
of  sense  consider.  If  it  were  a  profitable  thing 
to  be  done,  not  even  so  would  it  be  a  thing 
good  to  be  zealously  affected  by  the  perfect. 
But  since,  when  the  thing  is  thoroughly  looked 
into,  it  is  found  even  to  inflict  injury  on  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  entered  on  a  strict 
course  of  life,  it  is  not  worthy  of  that  gi'eat  zeal, 
but  rather  to  be  greatly  shunned."  He  next 
enlarges  on  the  danger  to  the  morals  and  repu- 
tation of  all,  but  especially  women,  in  their 
travels  through  the  luxurious  and  pi'ofligate 
cities  of  the  East ;  and  then  proceeds  to  ask, 
"  What  will  one  gain  by  being  in  those  places  ? 
— As  if  the  Lord  were  still  in  bodily  presence  in 
them,  but  departed  from  us,  or  as  it  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  overflowing  abundantly  at  Jerusalem, 
but  were  unable  to  come  over  to  us."  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  he  declares  that  city  to 
be  in  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  degradation. 
"There  is  no  species  of  impurity  that  is  not 
dared  therein.  Flagitious  actions  and  adulteries 
and  thefts,  idolatries  and  witchcrafts,  and  envy- 
ings  and  murders;  and  this  last  evil,  above 
others,  is  common  in  that  place,  so  that  nowhere 
else  is  there  such  a  readiness  to  commit  murder 
2Li  in  those  places "  {D<;  Euntibus  HieroaoUjmi^ 
pp.  8-l.':5,  ed.  Petr.  Molinaei).  Speaking  for 
himself,  he  adds,  "  We  confessed  that  Christ  who 
ajjpe.'tred  (there)  is  true  God,  before  we  were  at 
the  place ;  nor  afterwards  was  our  faith  either 
lesAened  or  increased.  And  we  knew  the  incarna- 
tion thiough  the  Virgin  before  we  went  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  believed  the  resurrection  from  the  j 
dead  before  we  saw  the  monument  of  it,  and  \ 
acknowledged  the  ascension  into  heaven  to  be  . 
true,  apart  from  our  seeing  the  mount  of  Olives. 
TniH  is  the  only  benefit  fiom  our  journey,  that  | 
we  know,  by  comj»ari.w  jn,  our  own  parts  to  bo 
much  more  holy  than    fonMgn.     Wherefore,  ye  j 
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that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  Him  in  thoso  places  in 
which  ye  are"(/6a^.  p.  14).  St.  Jeiome,  who 
lived  at  Bethlehem,  sometimes  speaks  very  much 
in  the  same  strain.  At  other  times  he  en- 
courages and  praises  those  who  visited  the  holy 
places,  especially  if  their  intention  was  to  dwell 
in  retirement  near  them.  This  is  eas'ily  under- 
stood. The  multitude  would  be  injured  by  fami- 
liarity with  the  memorials  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth  ;  while  the  few  might  through  them  be 
brought  into  closer  spiritual  communion  with 
Him.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  too,  whether  he 
would  have  encouraged  any  one  to  stay  at  Jeru- 
salem, except  under  the  protection  of  the  mo- 
nastic life ;  and  even  that  he  was  far  from 
thinking  altogether  safe  in  such  a  city.  Writing, 
in  393  or  thereabouts,  to  Paulinus,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Nola,  St.  Jerome  says,  "  Not  the  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  but  having  lived  well  there 
is  to  be  praised  ....  The  court  of  heaven  is 
equally  open  from  Jerusalem  and  Britain.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Anthony,  and 
all  the  swarms  of  monks  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  saw 
not  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  gate  of  Paradise  is  open 
to  them  without  (a  knowledge  of)  this  city. 
The  blessed  Hilarion,  though  he  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  Palestine,  only  saw  Jeru- 
salem on  a  single  day  ;  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  despise  the  holy  places  on  account  of  their 
nearness,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confine  God 
to  place."  He  warns  Paulinus  not  to  "  think 
anything  wanting  to  his  faith,  because  he  had 
not  seen  Jerusalem  "...."  If  the  places  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  resurrection  were  not  in  a  city 
of  very  great  resort,  in  which  there  is  a  court,  a 
military  station,  in  which  there  are  harlots, 
players,  buffoons,  and  all  things  that  are  usual 
in  other  cities ;  or  if  it  were  frequented  by 
crowds  of  monks  alone,  an  abode  of  this  kind 
would  in  truth  be  one  that  should  be  sought  for 
by  all  monks ;  but  as  things  are,  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  renounce  the  world,  to  give  up  one's 
country,  to  forsake  cities,  to  profess  oneself  a 
monk,  and  then  to  live  among  greater  crowds, 
with  greater  danger  than  you  would  in  your 
own  country "  (^Epist.  xlix?).  Nevertheless, 
when  Desiderius  and  his  sister  had  resolved  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  (about  396)  to  en- 
courage them,  begging  them  to  visit  him  and 
Paula  "on  occasion  of  the  holy  places."  "At 
least,"  he  adds,  "  if  our  society  shall  be  un- 
pleasing,  it  is  an  act  of  faith  (or  perhaps,  "  a 
part  of  your  vow,"  pars  fidei  est)  to  have  wor- 
shipped where  the  feet  of  the  Lord  have  stood, 
and  to  have  seen,  as  it  were,  the  recent  traces  of 
His  nativity,  and  cross  and  passion"  (Epist. 
xlviii.).  In  the  same  spirit  he  invites  Marcella 
(about  389)  to  Bethlehem  (Epist.  xlv.);  and 
bids  Kusticus  (a.D.  408)  seek  peace  of  mind  at 
Jerusalem.  "  Thou  art  a  wanderer  in  thy  own 
country ; — or  rather  not  in  thy  country,  for 
thou  hast  lost  thy  country.  That  is  before  thee 
in  the  venerable  places  of  the  resurrection,  the 
cross,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour" 
(Epist.  xc).  In  the  famous  epistle  of  Paula 
and  Eustochium  (about  389)  to  Marcella,  every 
inducement  is  held  out  to  her  to  join  them  at 
Bethlehem  ;  the  number,  eminence,  and  holiness 
of  those  who  visite<i  the  holy  places  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  psalms  of  praise  in  every 
tongue   continually    ascending    from    them,  thfi 
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high  religious  interest  of  the  places  themselves, 
no'l,  in  jiarticular,  the  great  i)iety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  liethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  hut 
the  truth  is  not  lost  sight  of,  that  men  might  be 
as  holy  and  devout  elsewhere  :  '•  We  do  not  say 
this  to  deny  that  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  is  within 
us,  and  that  there  are  holy  men  in  other  coun- 
tries,  too,"   &c.  (^Inter  Epji.  Hieron.   ep.   xliv.). 

III.  Before  the  middle  of  this  century  (about 
3+7),  it  was  reporte<l  throughout  the  Christian 
world  (see  Cyrill.  Hier.  Catech.  iv.  §  7  ;  x.  §  9 ; 
xiii.  §  '2)  that  the  very  cross  on  which  our 
Saviour  died  had  been  discovered,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  Jerusalem.  According  to  Cyril,  who 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  350  to  380,  the 
discovery  took  place  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
{Epist.  (id  Cuiistantium,  §  2).  As  he  died  in  337, 
and  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  cross  or  its  dis- 
covery by  the  traveller  from  Gaul,  already  cited, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  333,  the  story  must 
have  arisen  and  the  exhibition  of  the  supposed 
relic  must  have  begun  some  time  between  those 
years.  Later  writers  (as  Ambrose,  de  Ohitu 
T/ieodosii,  §§  43-47  ;  Pauliaus,  h'p.  xxxi.  §  5  ; 
Ftuffinus,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  7  ;  Sulpicius,  and 
later  on  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  &c.)  as- 
sert that  it  was  found  by  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine;  but  that  j»rincess  died  five  years 
before  the  anonymous  Gaul  visited  Jerusalem  ; 
and  even  if  we  had  not  his  negative  testimony, 
the  silence  of  Cyril  with  regard  to  Helena,  and 
tiie  silence  on  the  whole  subject  of  Eusebius,  who, 
in  his  panegyric  on  Constantine,  written  in  337, 
has  zealously  heaped  together  whatever  could 
tend  to  his  honour,  or  his  mother's,  throw  just 
doubt  on  her  connection  with  the  discovery,  even 
if  that  be  true  [CROSS,  Finding  of,  p.  593].  It 
is  painful  to  suspect  that  the  cross  exhibited  was 
not  authentic,  but  when  we  find  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  (See  Greg.  Turon. 
Jlirac.  1.  i.  c.  7),  if  not  long  before,  the  lance, 
reed,  sponge,  crown  of  thorns,  &c.,  used  at  the 
Passion  were  all  exhibited,  and  reverenced  with 
equal  confidence,  we  surely  have  (not  to  mention 
certain  ditliculties  in  the  story  itself)  some 
excuse  for  hesitating  to  affirm  that  the  cross 
shown  at  Jerusalem  in  the  4th  century  and 
downward,  was  that  upon  which  our  Saviour 
died.  It  was  believed,  however,  and  our  business 
is  chicHy  with  the  consequence  of  that  belief. 
"  Prostrate  before  the  cross,"  says  Jerome, 
speaking  of  Paula's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
'•  she  worshipped,  as  if  she  saw  the  Lord  hang- 
ing thereon  "  (Ep.  Ixxxvi.  ad  Eustoch.).  Paula 
herself  refers  to  it,  when  urging  Marcella  to 
join  her  in  Palestine  :  "  When  will  that  day  be 
on  which  it  will  bo  permitted  us  to  enter  the 
oave  of  the  Saviour ;  to  weep  with  sister,  to 
weep  with  mother,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  ; 
tiien  to  kiss  (lambere)  the  wood  of  the  cross  ; 
and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  lifted  up  in 
desire  and  mind  with  the  ascending  Lord?" 
This  will,  porhajis,  sufhciently  illustrate  the 
importance  of  the  alleged  discoverv,  as  a  means 
of  attracting  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  From 
Pauliuus  we  learn  tliat  the  cross  was  only  exhi- 
bited "to  be  adored  by  the  people"  on  Good 
Friilay ;  but  that  .sometimes  it  was  shown  to 
'•very  religious"  persons,  who  had  travelled 
thither  on  purpose  to  see  it  (A/),  xxxii.  §(5). 

IV.  P'rom  one  cause  or  another,  tlu-n,  the 
resort  to  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  eoutinued 


and  increased.  E.  g.  Cassian,  A.D.  424,  speaks 
incidentally  of  some  monks  who,  while  he  was 
at  liethlehem,  had  "come  together  at  the  holy 
places  from  parts  of  Egypt  orationis  causa  "  {Be 
Coenoh.  fnslit.  1.  iv.  c.  31).  Eudocia,  the  wife  of 
Tlieodosius,  bound  herself  by  a  vow  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem, if  she  should  live  to  see  her  daughter 
married,  which,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband, 
she  fulfilled  in  the  year  438  (Socr.  Hist.  Eccl. 
1.  vii.  c.  47).  Palladius,  a  Galatian  by  birth, 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  Palestine,  writing 
in  421,  tells  us  that  Melania  the  elder  showed 
hospitality  to  pious  f)ersons  going  to  visit  the 
holy  places  from  Persia,  Britain,  and  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  {Hist.  Lausiaca,  c.  118). 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  a  Briton  who,  in  his 
time,  came  to  Tours  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
(I/ist.  Franc.  1.  v.  c.  22).  Towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  Arculfus,  a  bishop  of  Gaul, 
"  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
places,"  and  being  afterwards  a  guest  of  Adam- 
nan,  abbot  of  lona,  gave  him  an  account  of  them. 
The  latter  put  it  in  writing,  and  his  work  is 
still  extant  {Acta  Bened.  saec.  iii.  p.  ii.  See 
Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  Angl.  1.  v.  cc.  15-17). 

V.  From  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  or 
thereabouts,  some  other  places  had  been  ac- 
quiring such  a  character  for  holiness,  as  the 
scene  of  a  martyr's  triumph  or  the  shrine  of  his 
relics,  that  they  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  a 
distance,  and  even  received  the  conventional  title 
of  Loca  Sancta.  Thus  Rome  was  famous  for  the 
martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  St. 
Chrysostom,  alluding  to  the  chain  with  which 
St.  Paul  was  bound,  says,  "  I  would  be  in  those 
places,  for  the  bonds  are  said  to  be  there  still. 
.  .  .  .  I  would  see  those  bonds,  at  which  devils 
are  afraid  and  tremble,  but  which  angels  rever- 
ence "  {Horn.  viii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  iv.  1).  But 
with  him  such  a  pilgrimage  would  have  been 
only  'Yv^Jil■a(rla  -nphs  Ofoaf^ftav ;  for  he  more 
than  once  tells  his  hearers  that  they  need  not 
cross  the  .sea,  foi'  God  will  hear  them  equally 
where  they  are.  "  Let  us  each,  man  and  woman 
[remaining  here  at  Antioch],  both  when  gather- 
ing in  church  and  staying  in  our  houses,  call 
very  earnestly  on  God,  and  He  will  certainly 
answer  our  prayers  "  {ffotn.  de  Statuis,  iii.  §5  ; 
cf.  Horn.  i.  tV.  Ep.  a' I  Philcm.  c.  i.  1-3).  And  he 
claims  a  .similar  sanctity  for  Antioch,  in  which 
city  he  then  live<l,  A.D.  388,  as  having  been  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  ajwstles,  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  righteous  "  {Fbid.  §  3).  St.  Augustine, 
A.D.  404,  sent  two  persons,  who  accused  each 
other  of  crime  to  a  "  holy  place,"  viz.  the  shrine 
of  St.  Felix,  at  Nola,  in  the  hope  that  "  the 
more  terrible  workings  of  Gtxi "  there  "  might 
drive  the  guilty  one  to  confession,  by  punish- 
ment (divinely  inflicted)  or  by  fear"  (A)).  Ixxviii. 
§3).  He  asks,  "Is  not  Africa  full  of  the  bodies 
of  holy  martyrs  ?  And  yet,"  he  adds,  "  we  do 
not  know  that  such  things  arc  done  anywhere 
here  "  {IbiiL).  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  b<H>k  of 
the  Citii  of  God,  which  was  written  -about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  427,  he  records  many 
wonders  a.s  wrought  in  Africa,  within  the  few 
years  previous,  at  the  Memoriae  of  St.  Stephen 
and  other  martyrs  {Be  Civ.  An,  1.  xxii.  c.  8). 
Prudentius,  himself  a  native  of  Spain,  A.n.  405, 
celebrating  the  praise  of  two  martyi-s,  whc 
surt'ered  at  Calahorra  in  that  country,  says  that 
the  dwellers  in  that  city  "frequented  the  sasd* 
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stained  with  their  sacred  blood,  beseeching  with 
voice,  vows,  gift ;  that  foreigners,  too,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  came  thither," 
and  that  "  no  one  there,  in  his  supplication, 
multiplied  pure  prayers  in  vain."  The  poet 
affirms  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  there 
by  the  power  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  Christ 
conferred  that  blessing  on  the  town,  when  He 
gave  their  bodies  to  its  keeping  (^De  Coronis, 
Hymn  I.).  We  must  remember  that  the  writer 
is  a  poet,  but  hardly  more  could  have  been  said 
of  a  popular  shrine  in  the  9th  century. 

VI.  Probably  not  very  long  after  the  time  of 
these  writers,  a  custom  began  of  sending  peni- 
tents to  various  shrines  (ad  limina  sanctorum),* 
partly  as  a  penance,  and  partly  that  they  might 
more  effectually  obtain  the  intercession  of  the 
martyr  of  the  place.  Most  writers,  following 
Morinus  (^De  Sacrarn.  Poenit.  1.  vii.  c.  15),  have 
supposed  that  this  form  of  penance  was  not  in 
use  till  the  7th  century ;  but  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Homilies  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  (a.d.  502), 
hrst  printed  by  Baluzius  in  1669,  ^piplies  that 
it  was  known  in  France,  at  least,  before  the  close 
of  the  5th  : — "  Frequenting  the  thresholds  of 
the  saints,  they  (penitents)  would  ask  for  aid 
against  their  own  sins,  and,  persevering  in  fast- 
ings and  prayers,  or  in  almsgiving,  would  strive 
rather  to  punish  than  to  nourish,  or  add  to, 
those  s:ns  "  {Horn.  iii.  p.  23).  The  great  evils  to 
which  this  practice  would  soon  lead  are  obvious, 
and  we  need  only,  in  conclusion,  cite  a  canon  of 
the  council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  a.d,  813,  by 
which  Charlemagne  and  his  advisers  sought  to 
restrain  them : — "  A  great  mistake  is  made  by 
some,  who  unadvisedly  travel  to  Rome  or  Tours 
(to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin),  and  some  other 
places,  under  pretext  of  prayer.  There  are 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
who,  living  carelessly,  think  that  they  are  purged 
from  their  sins  and  entitled  to  discharge  their 
ministry,  if  they  reach  the  aforesaid  places. 
There  are  also  laymen  who  think  that  they  sin, 
or  have  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they 
frequent  these  places  for  prayer."  Some  of  the 
powerful,  it  adds,  under  pretext  of  a  journey 
to  Rome  or  Tours  "  for  the  sake  of  prayer  or 
visiting  the  holy  places,"  oppressed  the  poor  by 
their  exactions,  while  many  of  the  poor  made 
such  pilgrimages  an  occasion  of  begging  with 
more  success :  some  falsely  pretending  to  be  on 
their  way  to  the  holy  places,  others  going  there 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  "  cleansed  from 
Rins  by  the  mere  sight "  of  them  (can.  xlv.  Gone. 
Cahil.  IL).  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  dove  is  the  invariable 
and  exclusive  symbol  which  expresses  special 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  article  under  that  word 
will  be  found  to  contain  some  information  as  to 
the  use  of  the  symbol  in  this  its  highest  sense. 
Luke  iii.  22,  Matt.  iii.  16,  Mark  i.  10.  The  bap- 
tistery of  St.  Pontianus,  in  the  catacomb  of  that 
name  (Aringhi  ii.  275),  contains  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  paintings  of  the  Holy  Dove, 
referable  to  the  early  7th  century ;  but  the 
Lateran  cro»»  is  reputed  to  be  of  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  Constantine,  and  is  a  yet 
more  striking  example.     [See  Dovio,  j).  576.] 

[K.  St.  J.  T.] 

HOLY  TABLE.    [Altar.] 


HOLY  THINGS.    [Ecclesiasticae  Res.] 

HOLY  THURSDAY.    [Ascension  Day.] 

HOLY  WATER.  I.  The  use  of  lustral 
water  in  the  Christian  church  appears  to  have 
had  a  manifold  origin. 

(1)  At  an  early  period  we  find  fountains,  oi 
basins,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  near  the  prin- 
cipal doors  of  churches,  especially  in  the  East, 
that  they  who  entered  might  wash  their  hands 
at  least  [see  Hands,  washing  of],  before  they 
worshipped.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ritual  use  of  water  under  the  name  of  holy 
water  (aqua  benedicta,  ayiaa^ios,  vharu  eu- 
A.0710S,  &c.)  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
undue  importance  which  naturally  attached 
itself  to  this  custom,  as  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion began  to  prevail  amid  the  troubles  of  the 
Western  empire. 

(2)  Again,  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  person 
legally  unclean  was  not  restored  to  social  inter- 
course, and  to  communion  in  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
until  he  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  water  of 
separation,  and  had  "  washed  his  clothes  and 
bathed  himself  in  water  "  (Numb.  xix. ;  compare 
Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25). 

(3)  The  courts  of  heathen  temples  were  com- 
monly provided  with  water  for  purification  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  as  a  belief  in  the  gods  declined 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  many 
would  neglect  to  use  it  as  they  entered.  Hence, 
we  may  suppose,  the  custom  for  a  priest  to 
sprinkle  them  at  the  dooi*,  lest  any  should 
present  themselves  unpurified.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Sozomen.  When  Julian  was  about 
to  enter  a  temple  in  Gaul,  a  "  priest  holding 
green  boughs  wet  with  water  sprinkled  those 
who  went  in  after  the  Grecian  manner  "  (Hist. 
Eccl.  1.  vi.  c.  6).  This  bore  such  a  resemblance 
to  the  later  rite  of  Christians  as  to  mislead  one 
transcriber  of  the  work  of  Sozomen,  and  induce 
him  to  substitute  ^Y.KKKTfaiaaTiK^,  Ecclesiastical^ 
for  'EWrjviKcfi,  Grecian  (Annot.  Vales,  in  loco, 
p.  109). 

(4)  We  may  add  that  the  notion  of  a  lustra- 
tion by  water  prevailed  also  among  the  earliest 
heretics.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  threw  oil  and 
water  on  the  head  of  the  dying  to  make  them 
invisible  to  the  powers  of  darkness  (Iren.  Haeres. 
1.  i.  c.  2,  §  5).  The  Ebionites  immersed  them- 
selves in  water  daily  (Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  §  16). 
The  founder  of  the  sect  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  been  wont  to  plunge  into  the  nearest  water, 
salt  or  fresh,  if  by  chance  he  met  one  of  the 
other  sex  (ibid.  §  2). 

H.  Many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  means  of  water,  and  to  this  also  we 
attribute  a  certain  influence  in  giving  both 
authority  and  shajje  to  the  superstitions  which 
arose  with  regard  to  holy  water.  Count  Joseph 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  sprinkled 
an  insane  person  with  water  over  which  he  had 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  his  reason  was 
restored  (Epiphan.  u.  a.  §  10).  We  are  told  that 
by  the  same  means  he  dispersed  the  enchant- 
ments by  which  the  Jews  sought  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Tiberias  (^ibid.  §  12).  An 
evil  spirit  who  hindcre<l  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Apamea,  a.d.  3H5,  was, 
according  to  Theodoret,  (Irivcn  away  hy  the  u.se 
of  water  which  the  bishop  had  blessed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  {/list.  Eccl.  1.  v.  c.  21 ;  Cdssiod 
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Hi-t.  Tripurt.  1.  ii.  c.  34).  Gregory  of  Tours  \ 
describes  a  certain  recluse  named  Kusilius  (a.d. 
532),  in  the  diocese  ot"  Limoges,  as  so  gifted  with 
power  to  cure  those  afflicted  with  (juartau  fever, 
that  by  "  giving  them  water  to  drink  merely 
blessed  (by  him),  he  restored  them  t'orthwith  to 
health  "  (De  Glor.  Confess,  c.  82).  Water  from 
a  well  dug  by  St.  Martin  "gave  health  to  many 
sick,"  and  in  particular  cured  a  brother  of 
St.  Yriez,  who  was  dying  of  fever  {De  Mir. 
S.  Martini,  1.  ii.  c.  39) ;  and  many  were  in  like 
manuer  said  to  have  been  healed  by  the  waters  of 
a  sjiring  at  Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  martyr  Julian  (a.d.  304)  had  been 
washed  {Mirac.  1.  ii.  c.  3  ;  see  also  cc.  25,  26, 
and  the  Li'icr  de  Passione  S.  Juiani).  The 
same  author  relates  how  a  certain  bishop  "  sent 
water  that  had  been  blessed  to  a  house  "  in  which 
many  had  died  of  fever,  and  how,  "  when  it  was 
sprinkled  on  the  walls,  all  sickness  was  forthwith 
driven  away  "  (  \'itue  I'atruni,  c.  iv.  §  3). 

III.  The  tendency  to  ascribe  virtue  to  water 
blessed  by  the  priest,  was  without  doubt  greatly 
promoted  by  a  superstition  with  regard  to 
baptism,  and  by  the  use  sometimes  made  of  the 
water  employed  at  it.  St.  Augustine,  writing 
in  408,  says  that  some  persons  in  his  day  brought 
their  children  to  be  baptized  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  spiritual  benefit,  but  "because  they  thought 
that  they  would  by  this  remedy  retain  or  recover 
their  bodily  health  "  (A'/j.  xcviii.  §  5,  ad  Bonif. 
Com.).  In  the  last  book  of  the  Citi^  of  God, 
written  about  the  year  427,  the  same  father  tells 
us  of  two  ])ersons  who  were  at  their  baptism 
suddenly  and  entirely  cured  of  very  serious 
maladies  of  long  continuance  (lib.  xxii.  c.  8, 
§§  4,  5).  It  was  but  a  short  step  from  belief  in 
such  miracles  to  suppose  that  the  water  used  at 
a  baptism  might  have  virtue  available  for  the 
benefit  of  others  than  those  who  were  baptized 
in  it.  It  would  be  often  tested,  and  several 
alleged  results  of  the  trial  are  on  record.  At 
Osset,  near  Seville,  was  a  font  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  which,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  was 
every  year  miraculously  filled  with  water  for  the 
Easter  baptisms.  From  this  font,  after  it  had 
been  duly  exorcised  and  sj)rinkled  with  chrism, 
every  one  "  carried  away  a  vessel  full  for  the 
safety  of  his  house,  and  with  a  view  to  protect 
his  fields  and  vineyards  by  that  most  wholesome 
aspersion "  {Mirac.  1.  i.  c.  24  ;  see  also  I/ist. 
Franc.  I.  vi.  c.  43).  A  mother  put  on  the  mouth 
of  her  daughter,  who  was  dumb  from  birth, 
"  water  which  she  had  sometime  taken  from  the 
fonts  blessed  "  (by  St.  Martin),  and  she  became 
capable  of  speech  {De  Mirac.  S.  Mart.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

In  the  Kast,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  the  water  from  the  baptisms  at  the 
Kjiiphany  was  carefully  kept  throughout  the 
year,  and  believed  to  remain  without  putrefac- 
tion. "This  is  the  day  on  which  Christ  was 
liaptized,  and  hallowed  the  element  of  water. 
Wherefore  at  midnight  on  this  feast,  all  draw  of 
the  waters  and  store  them  up  at  home,  bec^iuse 
on  this  day  the  waters  were  consecrated.  And  a 
manifest  miracle  takes  place,  in  that  the  nature 
nf  those  waters  is  not  corrupted  by  length  of 
time  "  (A'  B<ipt.  Christi,  §  2).  In  the  West  two 
centuries  or  so  later  we  find  a  similar  reservation, 
practised  at  Home  at  least,  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  a  more  delinite  purpose.  There, 
after  the  consecration  of  the    water    on    Luster 
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eve,  "  The  whole  people,  whoever  wished,  took  A 
blessing  {hcncdictionein ;  com])arc  the  use  of 
a-yia(Tn6%)  in  their  vessels  of  the  water  itself^ 
before  the  children  were  baptized  in  it,  to 
sj)rinkle  about  their  houses,  and  vinevards,  and 
fields,  and  fruits  "  {Ordo  Rom.  i.  §  42  ;  Musae. 
Iial.  tom.  ii.  p.  26).  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  water  was  now  considered  holy  for  this 
puipose  after  being  blessed,  and  before  any  one 
had  been  baptized  in  that  font.  It  was  an  easy 
transition  from  this  stage  of  practice  and  belief 
to  the  benediction  of  water  without  any  reference 
to  baptism,  which  should  nevertheless  have  the 
same  jjower  of  protecting  and  benefitting  house, 
fielil,  and  person,  that  was  ascribed  to  water 
taken  from  the  baptismal  font. 

IV.  The  earliest  example  of  an  independent 
benediction  of  water  for  the  above-mentioned 
uses  occurs  in  the  so-called  Ap^jstolicai  Constitu- 
tioJis.  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one 
of  the  corrupt  ad'litions  made  to  the  original  re- 
cension probably  in  the  5th  century.  "Let  the 
bishop  bless  water  and  oil.  If  he  is  not  present 
let  the  presbyter  bless  it,  in  the  presence  of  the 
deacon.  But  if  the  bishop  be  there,  let  the 
presbyter  and  deacon  assist.  And  let  him  say 
thus :  *  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  God  of  hosts,  creator  of 
the  waters  and  giver  of  the  oil  .  .  .  who  hast 
given  water  for  drink  and  cleansing,  and  oil  to 
cheer  the  face  .  .  .  Thyself  now  by  Christ 
sanctify  this  water  and  the  oil  .  .  .  and  give  it 
virtue  imparting  health,  expelling  diseases,  put- 
ting to  flight  devils,  scattering  every  evil  design, 
through  Christ,"  &c.  (lib.  viii.  c.  29).  Yrom 
Balsamon  we  learn  that  holy  water  was  "  made  " 
in  the  Greek  church  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month.  The  observance  of  any  festival  at 
the  new  moon  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  691  ;  and  he  regarded  this 
rite  as  in  some  manner  a  substitute  for  that  relic 
of  heathenism.  "  Owing  to  this  decree  of  the 
canon,  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  has  ceased  from 
time  beyond  memory,  and  instead  of  it,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  propitiatory  prayers  to  God  and 
benedictions  {ayiaafiol)  by  the  faithful  people 
have  place  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and 
we  are  anointed  with  the  waters  of  blessing,  not 
of  strife"  {Comm.  in  Can.  Ixv.). 

In  the  West  the  earliest  mention  of  holy 
water  not  blessed  for  baptism,  occurs  in  one  of 
the  Forged  Decretals,  ascribed  to  Alexander  I., 
A.D.  109,  but  composed  probably  about  8'iO.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  these  fictitious  orders, 
put  forth  in  the  names  of  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
did  not,  except  possibly  in  a  very  few  cases, 
create  the  practices  which  they  pretended  to 
regulate.  The  rite  existed  before,  at  least  in 
.some  locality  familiar  to  the  author  of  the  fraud. 
The  following  decree,  therefore,  is  witness,  we 
may  a.ssume,  to  a  custom  already  of  some  stand- 
ing. "  We  bless  water  sprinkled  with  salt,  that 
all  being  therewith  besprinkled  may  be  sanctified 
and  purified.  Which  also  we  command  to  be 
done  by  all  priests  "  (Gratian,  p.  iii.  l>e  Cons. 
d.  iii.  c.  20).  In  the  same  century  Leo  IV., 
A.D.  847,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  says,  "Every 
Lord's  day  before  mass  ble.ss  water  wherewith 
the  people  may  be  sprinkled,  and  tor  this  have 
a  pro|>er  vessel  "  (Cone.  Labb.  tom.  viii.  col.  37). 
The  same  order  occurs  in  three  similar  "  syuo«lal 
charges  "  of  about  the  same  period,  which  have 
been  printed  by  Baluze  (App.  ad  lib.  KeginonM 
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de  Eccl.  Discipl.  pp.  503,  6,  9).  In, a  "  visitation 
article  "  of  the  9th  century,  vt  is  asked  whether 
the  presbyter  blesses  water,  as  directed,  every 
Sunday  {Ibid.  p.  10).  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  the 
contemporary  of  Leo,  after  directions  similar  to 
his,  adds  a  permission  that  all  who  wish  may 
ciirrv  some  of  the  water  home  "  in  their  own 
clean  vessels,  and  sprinkle  it  over  their  dwellings, 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  over  their  cattle  also, 
and  their  provender,  and  likewise  over  their  own 
meat  and  drink  "  (cap.  v.  Cone.  Labb.  tom.  viii. 
col.  670). 

We  have  argued  in  effect  that  the  prevalence 
>f  a  custom  in  the  9th  century  implies  that  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  unknown  in  the  8th. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  a  direct  proof  beside. 
In  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  (p.  34 ;  Surtees 
Society,  1853),  who  was  archbishop  of  York  from 
732  to  766,  are  forms  of  prayer  for  exorcising 
and  blessing  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  a  church.  Referring  to  the  Gelasian 
Sacx'amentary  {Liturgia  Bom,  Vet.  Murat.  tom.  i. 
col.  738),  we  find  the  same  forms  to  be  used  over 
water  for  the  purification  of  any  house,  the 
exorcism  only  being  adapted  by  Egbert  to  the 
occasion.  The  same  benediction  occurs  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  and  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  same  previous  exorcism  (^Ibid. 
tom.  ii.  col.  225).  As  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Egbert  borrowed  his  formulae  from  a  Roman 
source,  we  infer  that  the  office  for  making  holy 
water  was  in  the  Roman  Sacramentaries  a  century 
before  the  practice  was  enjoined,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Leo  IV.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  headings  of  these  prayers  speak  only  of  water 
"  to  be  sprinkled  in  a  house,"  and  they  were 
obviously  drawn  up  with  reference  to  that  only 
(Murat.  tom.  i.  col.  738) ;  but  as  they  are 
followed  closely  (as  in  the  modern  Rituale)  by 
benedictions  of  new  fruits,  &c.  (^Ibid.  col.  742 ; 
tom.  ii.  col.  231),  and  no  other  express  benediction 
of  water  is  prescribed  (except  in  the  Gelasian,  for 
the  dispersion  of  thunder),  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  water  once  blessed  for  one  jjurpose  was  con- 
sidered available  for  general  use.  In  all  the  offices 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  salt  which 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  is  itself  previously 
exorcised  and  blessed.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOLY  WEEK  [Easter  Eve,  Maundy 
Thur-soav,  Good  Fuiday].  The  week  imme- 
diately preceding  the  great  festival  of  Easter, 
commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  including 
the  anniversaries  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  was 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity  from  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  (Chrysost.  Iloin.  xxx.  in  Genes. ; 
Iloin.  in  Is.  cxlv.).  It  wa.s  designated  by  various 
names — f^SofiUi  fieyaK'f},  ayia,  or  rwu  ayiwv  \ 
He'td/jmas  major,  snn  ta,  the  former  being  the 
earlier  title  in  the  Western  church  (Missal. 
Arrt/jros.  apuil  Painel.  p.  339)  uutkentica  (ibid.) 
ultirrui  (i.  e.  of  Leut)(Ambros.  Epist.  33).  P'rom 
the  restriction  as  to  food  then  enjoined  it  was 
called  <33.  ^r)po<payia$  (Ejjiph.  Ilncr.  Ixx.  12) 
Jle't'ifjm/i.'i  Xcropluujiae :  as  commemorating  our 
Va)Y<{\  .suir<:ring>,  tfiZ.  TcJy  ayiuv  irddwi/]  j]/x(pai 
'waBr)fi,aT(t>Uy  aranftuxTifiai  ;  Ilchd.  jjoemjsa,  Iw:- 
twj.H  /,  nifjra,  l'im<  nt'itionum:  from  the  cessation  of 
buhiuftHs,  438.  iirpaitroi,  I/elxJ.  mutu :  and  su* 
ushering  in  the  Paschal  absolution.  Ilchdom/is 
Indultjentiae. 


The  observance  of  Holy  Week  belongs  to  very 
early,  if  not  to  primitive,  antiquity.  As  the 
historian  Socrates  has  justly  remarlced  (//.  E. 
V.  22),  no  commemorative  seasons  were  appointed 
by  the  apostles,  or  found  any  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  apostolic  church.  But  as  Easter  naturally 
succeeded  to  the  commemoration  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  so 
the  anniversary  of  the  passion  took  the  place 
of  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  while 
the  saiictity  of  these  holy  days  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  week  preceding  Easter, 
which  therefore  assumed  a  special  character  in 
the  Christian  year.  The  observance  of  Holy 
Week  is  accordingly  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Easter,  and  is  probably  but  little  later  in  its 
origin.  The  earliest  notice  of  Holy  Week,  which 
speaks  of  it  as  universally  accepted,  is  in  the 
Apo  tolical  Constitutions,  which  represent  the 
Eastern  custom  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century.  About  the  same  time,  c.  260,  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  also  mentions  it  as  of  uni- 
versal observance.  If  we  may  accept  as  genuine 
the  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great  given 
by  Scaliger  (de  Emendat.  Temp.  p.  776)  and 
Beveridge  (Pandect,  ii.  163)  the  sanctity  of 
this  week  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  one  was 
consulted  by  enforced  abstinence  from  public 
business  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  whole  week  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept 
as  a  strict  fast,  from  midnight  on  Palm  Sunday 
till  cockcrow  on  Easter  Day. 

By  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (v.  18,  19), 
abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh  was  commanded, 
and  the  diet  restricted  to  bread,  and  salt,  and 
vegetables,  with  water  as  a  beverage.  Total 
abstinence  was  enjoined  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
or  at  least  on  Saturday  "  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  have  been  taken  from  them,"  while  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week  no  food  was  to  be 
eaten  till  3  p.m.  or  the  evening,  according  to 
ability.  The  fast  was  observed  in  this  manner  in 
the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (c.  A.D.  260), 
who  in  his  canonical  epistle  speaks  of  some  who 
fasted  through  the  whole  six  days  (■^jue'pas  Tracos 
vTTipriQeacnv  &artTOi  SiarcAoufTes),  others,  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  power  of 
physical  endurance  ;  while  some  kept  no  fast  at 
all,  and  others  faring  delicately  during  the  first 
four  days  sought  to  make  up  for  their  self-in- 
dulgence by  excessive  strictness  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon.,  Routh.  lieliq, 
Sacr.  iii.  229).  Epiphanius  describes  the  practice 
in  his  days  almost  in  the  same  words  (vvfpTiBe- 
ficuoi  StereAouz/) ;  some,  he  adds,  ate  every  two 
days,  others  every  evening  (Epiphan.  Haeres. 
xxix.  5;  Expos.  Fid.  22).  TertuUian  speaks  of 
the  continuous  fasts  of  this  week  in  the  phrases 
jejunia  conjuntj'  re,  Sabbntum  continnare  jcjuniis 
Parasceves.  (Tertull.  de  Patient.  13;  de  Jcjun. 
14.)  Epiphanius  in  another  place  describes  the 
bodily  mortifications  j)ractised  this  week,  such  as 
sleeping  (in  the  ground,  strict  continence,  watch- 
ings,  xeroph;igy,  &c  ,  and  charges  the  Arians 
with  i>assing  the  time  in  jollity  and  meiriir,n.x 
(K|»ij)h.  Ilaeres.  Ixxv.  3).  Sozomen  (//.  K.  i.  11) 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Spyridon,  bishop  of  Trimy- 
thuH  in  Cyprus,  illustrating  the  habit  of  con- 
tinuouK  fuHting,  iiri(riiudirT(iv  rriv  p-qffriiaf,  at 
tbjb  season.  All  work  was  as  far  sis  possible 
laid  aside,  and  business,  private  and  public, 
suspended  during  the  week.     From  the  time  of 
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Theodosius  (a.D.  389)  actions  at  law  ceased,  and 
the  doors  of  the  courts  were  closed  for  seven 
days  before  and  after  taster  (C-(i.  Thcodos. 
lib.  ii.  tit.  viii.  ;  De  Fer.  leg.  ii.  [sec  Gothofred's 
Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  124] ;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  xii. ;  de  Fer.  legg.  vii.  viii. ;  August.  Serm. 
lix. ;  Ed.  bened.  vol.  i.  p.  741).  Those  in  prison 
for  debt  and  other  oflences,  with  the  exception 
of  those  guilty  of  more  heinous  crimes,  were 
ordered  to  be  released  by  a  law  of  Valcntinian's, 
A.u.  367,  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  according  to 
Gothofred  Cummcnt.  vol.  ii.  p.  273  (Cod.  T/uodos. 
lib.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii. ;  de  IndxUij.  Crim.  legg.  iii.  iv. ; 
Ambros.  Kpist.  33  ;  Chrysost.  u.  s.).  Slaves  were 
manumitted,  and  there  was  a  general  cessation 
from  labour  during  this  and  the  following  week, 
not  only  to  attbrd  the  servants  rest  but  also 
oj)port unity  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  faith  {Apost.  Cunstit.  viii.  33  ;  Greg.  Ny>sen. 
Hinn.  III.  de  Resurr.  torn.  iii.  p.  420 ;  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  xii. ;  de  Fer.  leg.  viii.).  The 
week  was  also  distinguished  by  liberal  alms- 
giving (Chrysost.  u.  s.). 

The  observance  of  the  week  may  be  said  to 
rinve  commenced  with  the  preceding  Saturday, 
when,  with  reference  to  John  xii.  1-9,  the  church 
commemorated  the  raising  of  Lazarus — an  event 
assigned  erroneously  by  Epiphauius  to  that  day 
(Epiphan.  Homil.  els  to.  ^aia  torn.  ii.  pp.  152, 
153;  Neale  Eastern  Ch.  ii.  747).  The  Galliam 
liturgies  commemorated  this  miracle  the  next 
day  (Palm  Sunday),  known  therefore  as  Doiiiinic:a 
Lmari,  as  appears  from  the  collects  of  the 
Missale  Gtdlicum  Vetus,  and  the  Sacram.  Galli- 
ca;mm  (Muratoriii.  718,  834).  On  the  Saturday 
the  pope  was  accustomed  to  give  special  alms 
at  St.  Peter's,  in  allusion  to  Christ's  words 
spoken  that  day  (Mar.  xiv.  7).  (^Comcs  Uieronymi 
aj)ud  Pamel.  ii.  21  ;  Sacram.  Gregor.  ib.  244.) 

The  Sunday  next  before  Easter,  the  first  day 
of  Holy  Week,  was  distinguished  by  many  ditier- 
ent  names.  The  earliest  and  most  constant, 
indicating  the  great  event  of  the  day,  being  Pcdrn 
Sundai/  ;  KvptaKrj,  iof/TT]  ruiv  ^aiwv  ;  r)  fiaio<p6pos 
iopTT] ;  Dominica  J'al/narwn,  or  in  J'almis, 
Florum,  or  Ramorntn,  or  Osunna.  A  later 
appellation  derived  from  the  same  event  was 
Fasi  ha  Jlonim,  or  jloridum.  From  the  Easter 
absolution  which  followed  it  was  known  as 
Dominica  induijentiae ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
great  Paschal  baptism,  I'ascha  pctitum,  or 
competentium  {Ordo  Ji'otnanus),  while  the  mass 
was  styled  iMissa  in  S'lmboli  traditione,  because 
on  this  day,  or  according  to  the  Ambrosian  rite 
the  day  before  {Mi^s.  Ambros.  apud  Pamel.  i. 
33G)  the  creed  was  recited  to  the  comjx'tcntes, 
or  candidates  for  l)a]»tism,  to  be  learnt  by  Easter 
eve,  as  was  ordained  by  the  13th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506  ( Labbe,  Condi,  iv. 
1385;  cf.  Isid.  de  Feci.  Off.  i.  27.  ii.  21).  The 
works  of  Augustine  and  other  fathers  contain 
sermons  delivireil  on  this  and  the  following  days 
to  the  competcntes  in  exjKisition  of  the  creed 
(Aug.  Serin.de  'J'emp.  113-135).  Palm  Sunday 
w.'is  also  called  cii/ntilavium  because  on  that  day 
the  heads  of  the  catechumens  were  washed  in 
preparation  for  bajitisra  and  conHrmation  (Kaban. 
De  /nH.  Clcr.  c.  35). 

The  ceremony  of  the  bene<liction  of  the  palm 
brandies,  or  other  branches  that  were  substituted 
for  them,  especially  olive  boughs,  appears  in  the 
Sacramcntary  of  Gregory,  where  it  has  a  sj.ecial 


collect  (Pamel,  ii.  245).  The  jubilant  processions 
which  have  long  formed  so  characteristic  a  part 
of  the  ritual  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  East  as  !■ 
the  West,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nyssen  (/.  c.) 
and  were  introduced  almost  universally  by  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  (August!  J/dbch.  der 
Christ.  Arch.  Mi.  338). 

Each  day  in  this  Holy  Week  was  one  of  special 
sanctity,  designated  ue7aA7;  hivripa.  ^(ydKrj 
rplrr),  &c.  (lievereg.  Fandect.  ii.  163),  the 
observances  gradually  rising  in  solemnity  to 
the  Thursday  in  Cncna.  Domini  [Mauxdy  Thurs- 
day], and  the  Friday,  Fassio  I'omini  [GoOD 
Fuiday].  The  history  of  our  Lord's  Passion  waa 
recited  on  successive  days,  beginning  with  that 
by  St.  Matthew  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  closing 
with  that  by  St.  John  on  Good  Friday.    [E.  V.] 

HOMICIDE  (I/omicidium,  (p6yos).  Murder 
was  regarded  by  the  church  as  one  of  the  gravest 
crimes.  It  is  joined  by  Cyprian  ('/<?  fat.  c.  9) 
with  adultery  and  fraud,  by  Pacian  (I'araen.  ad 
I'oenit.  c.  9)  with  fornication  and  idolatry,  by 
Augustine  (jie  Fid.  et  Op.  c.  19)  also  with  forni- 
cation and  idolatry,  as  one  of  the  three  mortal 
sins  which  were  always  to  be  visited  with 
excommunication.  By  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
emperors  murderers  were  expressly  excej)ted 
from  the  general  pardons  granted  to  criminals  on 
occasions  of  great  festivals  (CW.  IVteod.  IX. 
xxxviii.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8),  and  were  refused  the 
right  of  appeal  {ibid.  XL  xxxvi.  1).  In  some 
dioceses  the  peace  of  the  church  was  denied  for 
ever  to  wilful  murderers  (Tert.  de  Fudicit.  c.  12, 
Gregor.  Thaumat.  Can.  Ep.  c.  7,  Comp.  Cyitrian 
Ep.  bb  ad  Aixton.  on  the  j>ractice  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  with  reference  to  the  other  great 
crime  of  adultery).  But  in  general  a  murderer 
was  re-admitted  to  the  church  after  a  long  term 
of  exclusion.  By  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Ancyra  a.D.  314,  c.  22,  this  term  was  lifelong; 
by  Grregory  of  Nyssa  (A)),  ad  Letoi.)  it  was 
fixed  at  twenty -seven  ye^irs;  by  Basil  {<id 
Amphil.  c.  56)  at  twenty.  In  t"ho  Penitential  of 
Theodore  (I.  iv.  1),  a  murder  committed  to 
revenge  a  relation,  was  punished  by  seven  or  ten 
years'  penance;  but  if  restitution  was  made  to 
the  next  of  kin,  half  the  term  was  remitted.  If 
one  layman  slew  another  (^ihid.  c.  4),  he  must 
either  relinquish  arms  or  do  penance  feven  years, 
three  of  them  without  wine  and  flesh  ;  but  {ibid. 
c.  5)  if  a  monk  or  one  of  the  inferior  clergy  wa* 
slain,  the  slayer  must  either  relinquish  arms  and 
serve  God  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or  do  penance 
seven  years,  as  the  bishop  should  direct;  if  a 
presbyter  or  bishop  was  the  victim,  the  matter 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  king  (Bed.  Foeni- 
tent.  iv.  1-8,  Egbert  Focnitent.  iv.  10,  11).  In 
the  Dialotjxte  of  Egbert  (Haddan  and  Stubbs 
Ccnmcils  and  Eccl.  Doc.  iii.  403),  there  is  some 
variety  in  the  j>enalty;  a  layman  who  slew  a 
bishop  was  to  pay  the  fine  and  submit  to  the 
term  of  penance  a  council  should  a])|>oint,  if  he 
slew  a  priest  the  fine  was  to  be  eighty  t^htkels  ; 
if  a  deacon,  sixty  ;  if  a  monk,  forty.  The  eccle- 
siastical law  in  these  instances  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  .system  of  early 
English  jurisprudence,  which  allowed  homicide 
and  every  v.iriety  of  personal  injury  to  be 
expiated  by  money  payments.  See  the  laws  of 
Ethelbert,  between  A.D.  597,  and  604,  on  the 
payments  to  be  made  for  murders  (cc  5-7,  13X 
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and  for  injuries  to  the  person  (cc.  33-72).  The 
laws  of  Ine  of  Wessex  a.d.  690  (c,  76),  contain 
the  provision  that  if  a  man  slew  another's  god- 
son or  godfather,  he  must  pay  "  hot  "  (fine  to 
justice),  as  well  as  "  wer "  (reoompence  to 
kindred)  ;  and  that  if  the  slain  was  a  bishop's 
son  (i.e.  confirmation  son),  only  half  the  payment 
was  to  be  exacted.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
laws  on  injuries  to  the  person,  see  Turner 
Angl 'Saxons^  vol.  ii.  pp.  436-447,  ed.  1852. 

Murder  joined  wuth  other  great  crimes  was 
more  severely  punished.  One  who  used  magical 
arts  to  slay  another,  thereby  adding  idolatry  to 
murder,  was  denied  comnwinion  even  at  the  last 
{Cone.  Lliher.  c.  6).  The  same  sentence  was 
decreed  against  a  woman  who  added  murder  to 
adultery  by  slaying  the  offspring  which  she  had 
conceived  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  {ibid.  c. 
63),  and  the  council  of  Lerida  a.d.  523,  more 
than  two  centuries  after  that  of  Eliberis,  when 
the  terms  of  penance  had  become  much  easier, 
assigned  (c.  2)  a  lifelong  exclusion  to  any  who 
used  sorcery  to  get  rid  of  the  offspring  of 
adultery.  In  an  English  Penitential  code 
(Theodor.  Poenitent.  I.  vii.  1)  the  punishment  of 
homicide  combined  with  adultery,  was  seclusion 
in  a  monastery  for  life.  The  parricide  or  the 
slayer  of  any  near  blood  relation  was,  by  the 
civil  law  {Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xv.  1),  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Roman  custom,  to  be  sewn  in  a  sack 
with  serpents  and  thrown  into  the  water :  and  if 
this  were  generally  executed  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  early  church  to  attach 
any  special  stigma  to  the  crime.  In  England  a 
woman  who  slew  her  son,  was  to  do  penance 
fifteen  years,  with  no  relaxation  except  on  the 
Lord's  day  (Theodor.  Poenitent.  I.  xiv.  25).  The 
parricide  or  fratricide  was  assigned  by  some 
seven  years,  by  othei's  fourteen,  of  which  half 
were  to  be  passed  in  exile  (Egbert  Poenitent. 
iv.  10). 

The  modern  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter  was  not  invariably  observed.  In 
the  council  of  Ancyra  a.d.  314  (cc.  22-23) 
a  shorter  term  is  imposed  upon  involuntary  than 
upon  wilful  homicide.  But  in  the  canonical 
epistle  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  involuntary  homicide 
is  explained  to  mean  that  which  occurs  through 
simple  accident ;  but  homicide  which  is  the 
result  of  passion,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  wilful 
murder,  even  if  deliberation  and  intention,  which 
constitute  the  legal  crime  of  murder,  are  absent. 
The  distinction  however  appears  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  where  it  is  decreed  (I.  iv.  7) 
that  if  a  man  kills  another  by  accident,  he  shall 
do  penance  one  year ;  if  in  a  passion,  three 
years ;  if  over  the  wine  cup,  four  years  ;  if  in 
strife,  ten.  Homicide  committed  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  master  or  in  war  was  to  be  subject 
{ibid.  I.  iv.  6)  to  forty  days'  penance.  The 
chastisement  of  a  slave  with  such  severity  that 
he  died,  which  was  a  crime  on  the  borderland  of 
maofllaughter  and  murder,  was  not  dealt  with  so 
•everely  as  wilful  homicide  {Cone.  Eliber.  c.  5, 
^'f/tu:.  kjMion.  c.  34). 

Cauiting  abortion  in  any  stage  of  conception, 
or  taking  or  even  administering  drugs  for  that 
pur(Kj.s«,  was  treated  as  a  form  of  murder,  and  a 
long  periofi  of  penance  was  allotted  to  it  (Tert. 
Aytloij.  c.  9  ;  lia»il  nd  Amphiltx:.  cc.  2,  8  ;  (Jonc. 
Ancyr.  c.  21  ;  Cunc.  flt^rtl.  c.  2;  Con<:.  in  Trull. 
c.    91j.     But    that    tliere     was    i>ome    laxity    of 


opinion  on  the  crime,  appears  from  one  of  the 
English  Penitentials  (Bed.  Poenitent.  iv.  12), 
which  excludes  from  communion  for  a  longer 
term  a  woman  who  procured  abortion  in  order 
to  conceal  her  shame,  than  one  who  did  so 
because  she  was  too  poor  to  maintain  her  child. 
Closely  allied  to  this  crime  was  the  EXPOSING 
OF  INFANTS.     [See  that  head.] 

Anger  and  strife  as  tending  to  murder  (Matt. 
V.  22)  were  brought  under  discipline.  In  the 
African  church  {Stat.  Eccl.  Antitj.  c.  93,  ed. 
Bruns)  the  oblations  of  those  who  were  at 
enmity  with  their  brethren  were  received  neither 
at  the  altar  nor  in  the  common  treasury,  and 
they  were  consequently  excluded  from  com- 
munion. A  similar  decree  prevailed  in  the 
Gallic  church  (2  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  50),  those  who 
broke  out  into  open  strife  were  to  be  removed 
from  all  church  assemblies  till  they  were  recon- 
ciled. The  discipline  of  the  English  church  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law.  He  who  wounded  another  in 
strife  was  to  pay  him  a  recompence,  and  help 
to  support  him  till  he  had  recovered,  and  do 
half  a  year's  penance;  if  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port him,  the  penance  was  to  extend  to  a  whole 
year  (Bed.  Poenitent.  iv.  9).  [G.  M.] 

HOMILY    AND    HOMILIARIUM.      The 

word  o/xiXla  designates  generally  "  intercourse," 
implying  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
by  words.  In  a  special  sense,  it  is  used  for  the 
instruction  which  a  philosopher  gave  his  pupils 
in  familiar  conversation  (Xenophon,  Mem.  1.  ii. 
6  and  15).  In  this  sense  of  "familiar  instruc- 
tion" it  passed  into  Christian  usage.  Thus 
St.  Luke  uses  the  word  6/xtArjfras  of  the  same 
address  which  he  had  previously  described  by 
the  word  8ia\€y6fi€vos  (Acts  xx.  9,  11).  Com- 
pare Euseb  lI.E.  vi.  19,  §  17.  Photius  {Bib- 
lioth.  no.  174,  4,  in  Suicer's  Thes.  s.  v.)  notices 
that  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  were  properly 
called  b/miXiai,  rather  than  \6yoi,  as  being 
simple,  inartificial,  popular  addresses,  in  a  style 
rather  conversational  than  formal,  while  a  \6yos 
was  constructed  according  to*  the  rules  of  art, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  and  elevation  or 
style.  Similarly  the  French  Conference.  The 
council  of  Ancyra  (c.  1)  a.d.  314,  forbidding 
presbyters  who  have  sacrificed  to  idols  irposcpcpeiv 
fl  b^iXflv  ^  oAws  \eiTovpyc7y  seems  to  use  the 
word  dfXiXuu  as  the  common  technical  ex- 
pression for  the  address  of  the  presbyter  in  the 
liturgy. 

Probably  the  earliest  extant  addresses  com- 
monly called  Homilies  are  those  of  Origen,  who 
(if  he  himself  applied  the  term  to  his  discourses) 
no  doubt  took  it  from  the  schools  of  ))hilosophy. 

The  word  seemingly  did  not  j)ass  into  common 
use  in  Latin  before  the  fifth  century;  for  Victor 
Vitensis  {I'emec.  Vandal,  i.  3,  p.  10,  Kuinart), 
writing  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  s))eaks 
of  Augustine's  popular  addresses,  "quos  Graeci 
hoinilias  vocant,"  as  if  "homilia"  were  still  to 
some  extent  strange  to  his  Latin  readers. 

Augustine  had  himself  made  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  tbe  word  (On  Ps.  118  [Hi*),  Pref  ; 
Kpint.  2,  U'l  QuodiultdiUin).  And  he  also  sup- 
plies alHiiidant  evidence  that  those  h()iniii<;s  were 
intentionally  careless  and  colloquial  in  style.  So 
long  as  all  are  instructed  (lie  says),  let  us  not 
fear   the  critics  (J:lerm.  37,  c.  10,  p.  187);   lot 
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not  wovd-cJVLoherB  ask  whether  it  is  Latin,  but 
Christians  whether  it  is  true  (>crm.  2y9,  p. 
1213);  it  is  better  that  the  preacher  should  be 
barbarous,  and  his  hearers  understand,  tiiau  the 
preacher  scholarly  and  the  people  lacking  {On 
Ps.  30,  Scnn.  3,  p.  285);  it  is  better  that 
critics  should  blame,  than  that  the  people  should 
miss  the  meaning  {On  I's.  138,  p.  1545). 

See  further  on  preaching,  and  its  place  in  the 
liturgy,  under  S:;rmon. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  we  find  that 
the  custom  arose  of  delivering  the  sermons  of 
others  in  churches  where  the  priest  was,  for 
some  reason,  unable  to  jireach.  Mr.  Scudamore 
(p.  2'JO)  gives  the  following  instances: — 

Augustine  (/><?  Duct.  Chr.  iv,  02)  thinks  it 
well  that  those  who  have  a  goo«l  delivery,  but 
no  power  of  composition,  should  adopt  the 
sermons  of  others.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (a.d. 
412)  wrote  a  homily  to  be  delivered  by  his 
friend  Dorotheus,  which  was  declaimed  with 
much  applause  (E^ist.  iii.  382).  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria is  said  by  Gennadius  (De  Vir.  Illnst.  c. 
57  in  Fabricii  Bihtioth.  EccL  p.  27)  to  have  com- 
posed many  homilies,  which  (he  adds)  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  Greek  bishops  for 
delivery.  The  same  author  relates  (u.  s.  c.  67, 
p.  31)  that  Salvian  of  Marseilles  made  many 
homilies  for  bishops.  Some  of  the  Dictiones 
Sacrae  of  Eunodius,  bishop  of  Ticino  (a.d.  511) 
are  manifestly  written  to  be  preached  by  some 
other  than  the  writer,  and  two  of  them  bear  the 
titles;  *'Sent  to  Houoratus,  bishop  of  Novara, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  basilica  of  the  Apostles," 
and  "  Given  to  Stephanus  .  .  to  be  pronounced 
by  Maximus  the  bishop."  The  second  council 
of  Vaison,  A.D.  529,  licenses  all  presbyters  to 
preach  in  their  districts,  and  provides  (c.  2) 
that,  in  case  the  presbyter,  from  sickness,  is 
unable  to  preach,  homilies  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
should  l)e  recited  by  the  deacons  [DeacOX,  p. 
529].  Caesarius  of  Aries  (t  542)  is  said  {Life 
by  Cyprian,  c.  31  ;  in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  i.  645)  to 
have  com])osed  homilies,  which  the  bishops  in 
the  Frank  territory,  the  Gauls,  Italy,  or  Spain, 
to  whom  he  sent  them,  might  cause  to  be 
preached  in  their  churches.  To  read  the 
sermons  of  others  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a 
recognised  practice  in  the  Gallican  church. 
Tnus  Germ:mus  of  Paris  {Expositio  Brcvis,  in 
Migne's  PutnA.  Ixxu.  91)  says,  that  the  homilies 
of  the  saints  which  are  read  after  the  Gospel,  are 
to  be  taken  merely  as  preaching,  that  the  pastor 
or  doctor  of  the  church  may  explain  in  popular 
language  to  the  jtoo]>le  what  has  been  delivered 
in  the  Prophecy,  Kpistle,  or  Gospel. 

This  constant  habit  of  using  the  sermons  of 
others  led  in  pr(  cess  of  time  to  the  formation  of 
collections  of  iiomilies,  of  which  those  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  compose  sermons  might 
avail  thciusfjlve*.  liede's  fhnnilkie  dv  I'cmpore 
are  said  to  have  been  much  used  in  this  way. 
This  ctdlection  contains  33  homilies  for  the 
summer  half  of  the  year,  15  for  the  winter;  22 
for  Lent ;  32  for  the  Saints'  Days  of  the  summer 
half.  16  for  those  of  the  winter  half;  and 
various  Sennvnes  nd  PopuUtm.  Probably  several 
other  collections  were  in  circulation  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  See  Mabillou, -4of  t 
•!?>'.  licued.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  556  ff.  But  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  all  the  homiliaries  in  common 
u*e    in    the   Frankish    kingdom   were    found    to 


labour  un'/er  great  defects ;  the  homilies  which 
they  contained  were  in  many  ca*es  written  by 
men  of  no  authority,  and  they  were  full  of 
errors  both  of  style  and  matter.  The  king, 
therefore,  commissioned  Paul  Warnefrid,  the 
well-known  historian  of  the  Lombard.s,  to  draw 
up  a  collection  of  homilies  from  the  Fathers 
which  should  be  free  from  these  faults.  This 
ta.sk  he  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  probably  not  later  than  a.d. 
780;  for  Charles,  in  the  recommendation  pre- 
fixed to  the  book,  does  not  style  himself  Im- 
perator.  In  this  preface  (Mabillon's  Awilect. 
Vet.  p.  75,  ed.  1723)  the  king  states  that  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  protection  which  He 
had  given  him  in  war  and  peace,  he  had  set 
himself  to  promote  the  welfare  of  tiie  cliurch 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge;  he  refers  to 
the  eHbrts  which  he  had  made  to  secure  a 
correct  text  of  the  Scriptures  [Caxoxical 
Books],  and  then  proceeds  to  recommend  the 
homiliarium  for  adoption  in  the  Gallican  churches, 
which  his  father  Pepin  had  already  furnished 
with  chants  after  the  Roman  model  (Komanae 
traditionis  cantibus).  In  this  collection'  thp 
discourses  are  arranged  according  to  the  series 
of  Sundays  and  Festivals;  that  form  of  the 
Vulgate  text  is  adopted  in  quotations  from 
Scripture  which  had  been  in  common  use  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

In  the  year  813  the  council  of  Rheims  (c.  15) 
enjoined  the  bishops  to  preach  sermons  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  in  the  dialect  of  their  several  dioceses, 
so  that  all  might  understand,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  third  council  of  Tours  (c.  17)  ordered 
that  every  bishop  should  have  homilies  prepared 
containing  needful  admonitions  lor  the  use  of 
those  under  them,  and  that  each  should  en- 
deavour to  translate  the  said  homilies  clearly 
into  the  rustic-Roman  or  the  Teutonic  tongue, 
so  that  all  might  more  easily  understand  the 
things  spoken.  To  the  same  efl'ect  the  council 
of  Mayence  (c.  2),  in  the  year  847. 

The  collection  of  Aelfric  (generally  sup^Kised 
to  be  the  archbishop  of  York,  1023-1051)  does 
not  fall  within  our  period  ;  but  it  was  prooably 
the  successor  of  various  other  collections  of 
English  homilies,  some  of  which  may  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Charles. 

John  Beleth  (A.D.  1162)  calls  the  Book  of 
Homilies  (/>iu.  Off.  Expl.  c.  60)  the  HomcUo- 
nari'is,  and  mentions  a  Sennolojus  separately 
among  the  books  which  a  church  ought  to  have. 


»  It  WA8  commonly  attributed  in  the  Mlddlo  Ages  to 
Alcuin,  and  be^rs  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  153ii  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  Homiliae  sou  mavis  8«'rmoiii'?.  five  con- 
cioni's  ad  |)opnl;ini  praestantiiKinionim  t-cclcsiae  d(Ktorum 
Hieroiijrnii  Augnstini  Ambrobii  Gregorii  Crlgmifc  Chry- 
Bostomi  Bedae  etc.  in  huiic  ordinem  digestae  \^r  Al- 
cliuinum  Icvilani  idqiie  tr\jung«'iite  «'i  Oirulo  Mag.  Rom. 
Imp.  cui  a  Bocrelis  luit,"  I'osMbly  the  mistalte  arot« 
from  ili(>  fact  that  Alciiin  revised  thr  M>-calU'd  Comt4 
Uieiiinymi  [LfutionakvJ;  or  he  may  huve  revlso»l  the 
work  ul  Warnefrid.  See  on  this  point  Mabillon  {Ann, 
O.  S.  lien.  ii.  32H)  and  Uivet  (Uitt.  Lit.de  hi  Franc*, 
I V.  3.37;.  The  hxiiiio  Prinops  Is  that  ot  Sp«-yer.  MM. 
The  aulbor  of  the  ancient  Life  of  Alcuin  ^fabiUon, 
Acta  N>'.  //«".  Saoc,  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  168)  sayn  that  .\lctiin 
Cill*'Ct*><l  two  volumeB  t>f  Homilies  from  the  works  of  th# 
Fathers.  If  he  did  — which  I*  Hcarccly  proKible  when 
Warm-frid'fl  colh-ctlon  bad  Just  been  aulborlsed — tbe 
work  Is  losL 
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Durandus  uses  (Rationale,  vi.  i.  §  §  28.  32)  the 
form  Homiliirius  [i.e.  Liber]  as  well  as  Homelio- 
narius. 

(Bioterim's  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  iv.  3.340  ff. ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kircheulexicon,  x.  307  ; 
Scudamore's  Notitia  Euchnristica,  290  ff. ;  Ranks 
in  Studien  und  Kritiktn,  1855,  ii.  p.  387  ff.)    [C] 

HOXEY  AND  MILK.  1.  The  giving  of 
honey  and  milk  to  a  person  newly  baptised,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  nourishment  of  the  renewed  soul, 
has  alreauv  been  mentioned  [Baptism,  §  66, 
p.  16  A 

2.  Among  the  thmgs  enumerated  by  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  3),  which  the  bishop  is 
forbidden  to  bring  to  the  altar  [or  sanctuary], 
are  honey  and  milk.  The  24th  canon  of  the 
third  council  of  Carthage  also  excludes  honey 
and  milk  from  the  offerings  on  the  altar,  in  that 
it  forbids  anything  to  be  placed  upon  it  but 
bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  But  the 
27  th  of  the  African  canons,  repeating  this,  adds: 
''  Primitiae  vero,  seu  mel  et  lac  quod  uno  die 
solemnissimo  in  infantum  mysterio  solet  offerri, 
quamvis  in  altari  offerantur,  suam  tamen  habeant 
propriam  benedictionem,  ut  a  sacramento  Do- 
minici  Corporis  et  sanguinis  distingaantur ;  noc 
amplius  in  primitiis  offeratur  quam  de  uvis  et 
frumentis."  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  at  the 
time  when  these  canons  were  drawn  up,  the 
custom  had  arisen  of  placing  on  the  altar  the 
honey  and  milk  for  the  neophytes  at  Easter,  and 
(apparently)  of  consecrating  them  with  the 
bread  and  wine.  It  is  this  latter  practice  which 
is  here  forbidden  ;  the  honey  and  milk  are  to 
have  a  benediction  of  their  own,  but  not  that 
given  to  the  eucharistic  elements.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  the.  placing  of  honey  and 
milk  on  the  altar  was  wholly  forbidden  {Cone,  in 
Trullo,  c.  57  ;  cf.  c.  28). 

(Bingham,  Ant.  XV.  ii.  3 ;  Van  Espen,  Jus 
Eccl.  iii.  329,  414;  ed.  Colon.  1777.)  [C] 

HONOR.  1.  The  word  is  used  specially  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  or  orders.  Thus  Optatus 
of  Milevis  (c.  Donat.  ii.  24)  says,  speaking  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Donatists  to  annul  the  orders  of 
Catholic  priests,  "  quid  prodest  quod  vivi  sunt 
homines  et  occisi  sunt  honores  a  vobis?"'  So 
Augustine,  Adv.  h'pist.  P-rmen.  ii.  11;  and 
Cone.  Arelat.  IV.  cc.  1  and  2.  In  Charles  the 
Great's  Capitnl' tries  (v.  8).  •'  honorabilis  persona  " 
is  used  apparently  to  distinguish  one  in  major 
orders  from  "  ecclesiastici  viri"  who  wei-e  only 
in  minor  ordei-s  (Ducange,  s.  v.). 

2.  The  second  council  of  Hriiga,  a.d.  572,  lays 
down  (c.  2)  that  no  bishop  making  a  visitation 
of  his  diocese  should  take  anything  from  the 
churches  besides  the  customary  honorarium  to 
the  see  (praeter  honoiem  cathedrae  suae)  of  two 
solidi.  We  may  perhaps  discern  here  the  germ 
of  the  later  use,  according  to  which  "  honor " 
means  a  benefice.  [C] 

HONORATUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Aries  <  1429 
▲.D.);  commemorated  Jan.  16  {JJart.  Adonis, 
Ufoardi). 

(2)  [Demetbil-8  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

HC)OD  (KOVKOvWlOy,    KOUKDvXlOV,   KOVKOVWa, 

Kawo{>T(iov,  &i/(0  KUfiaKavxfl ;  cnj/itium,  caj/utiam, 


*  Dnpln resdi,  "quia  vivont  hotT)in«s,et  bnnore  a  vohis 
oeelil  null?" 


cucnllus,  cucuUa,  cucullio,  capa,  cappa).  Gar 
ments  intended  for  outdoor  wear  were  very 
frequently  provided  with  a  hood  as  a  protection 
for  the  head  against  rain  or  cold,  which  might 
be  drawn  forward  when  need  required,  or  might 
be  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  the  shoulders. 
This  would  of  course  be  ordinarily,  but  not 
necessarily,  attached  to  the  dress.  The  lacerna^ 
for  example,  was  generally  furnished  with  a 
hood  or  cowl  (see  e.g.  Martial  xiv.  132,  139  ;  and 
cf.  Juvenal  vi.  117,  330  ;  viii.  145)  ;  so  also  was 
the  caracalla,  which  was  introduced  into  Rome 
from  Gaul,  and  from  which  the  emperor  Aurelius 
Antoninus  derives  the  name  by  Avhich  he  is 
ordinarily  known.  Jerome  refers  to  it  by  wav 
of  illustration  in  his  description  of  the  ephod  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  "  in  modum  caracal- 
larum,  sed  absque  cucullis "  {Epist.  64  ad 
Fahiolam,  §  15 ;  vol.  i.  364,  ed.  Vallarsi),  where 
the  last  words  imply  what  was  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  it.  A  hood  was  also  the  appendage  of 
the  casula,  which  Isidore  (^de  Origin,  xix.  24) 
describes  as  testis  cuculiata  ;  of  the  colobion  (see 
e.g.  Honorius  Augustodunensis,  Gemma  Animae^ 
i.  211  ;  Patrol,  clxxii.  607),  and  of  the  cope 
(see  e.g.  Durandus,  Pi^at.  Div.  Off.  iii.  1.  13,  who 
speaking  of  the  symbolism  associated  with  the 
pluviale,  or  cappa,  adds  "  habet  etiam  caputium, 
quod  est  supernum  gaudiura").  As  regards  the 
last  of  these,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  Isidore  (^de  Origin,  xix.  31)  uses 
the  word  cappa  distinctly  in  the  sense  of  hood, 
"  cappa  .  .  .  quia  capitis  ornamentum  est."  As 
an  example  of  this  more  restricted  meaning  of 
the  word,  we  may  cite  a  remark  in  a  letter  of 
Paulus  Diaconus,  in  the  name  of  abbot  Theo- 
demar,  to  Charlemagne  as  to  the  dress  of  the 
monks  of  Monte  Cassmo,  "  illud  autera  vestimen- 
tum,  quod  a  Gallicanis  monachis  cuculla  dicitur, 
et  nos  capam  vocamus  .  .  ."  (Pauli  Diac. 
Epist.  i. ;  Patrol,  xcv.  1587).  He  had  just  be- 
fore remarked  that  the  word  cuculla  with  them 
meant  the  same  dress  "  quam  alio  nomine  casu- 
1am  vocamus."  A  latei  instance  is  found  in  the 
records  of  a  council  of  Metz  (a.d.  888),  which 
enjoins  the  use  of  the  capa  (in  the  sense  of  hood) 
to  monks  and  forbids  it  to  laymen  (can.  6, 
Labb.  ix.  414).  An  earlier  council,  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (a.d.  816),  had  restricted  the  use  of 
the  cuculla  to  monks,  excluding  other  ecclesiastics 
(can.  125,  Labb.  viii.  1395).  It  may  be  added 
here  that  the  congress  of  Galilean  abbots  and 
monks,  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  following 
year,  carefully  fixed  the  size  of  the  cowl,  "  men- 
sura  cucullae  duobus  consistat  cubitis  "  (cap.  21 ; 
op.  cit.  1508).  With  reference  to  the  foregoing 
prohibitions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Theodosian  code  had  expressly  permitted  to 
slaves,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of  the 
bi/rru3  and  ciicidlus  {Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xiv. 
tit.  10,  1.  i). 

The  most  prominent  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
hood  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  monastic  cowl, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  various  Rules, 
and  which  formed  a  special  part  of  the  monkish 
dress  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  hermit  Hilarion  was,  according  to  this 
father,  buried  "in  tunica  cilicina  et  cuculld  " 
{Vitt  S.  JliUtr.  cc.  44,  46;  vol.  ii.  39,  40,  cd. 
Vallarsi).  We  meet  with  several  allusions  :o 
the  cuculla  in  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Rule  (>{ 
the  Egyptian  Pachomius  (see  e.g.  cc.  81,  91,  99, 
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op,  cit.  ^>T.  sqq.).  Thus  the  monks  in  tliis 
system  were  to  have  two  cowls,  which  were  to 
bear  tokens  indicative  of  the  particular  monas- 
tery, and  without  his  cowl  and  "pellicula"  no 
tnonk  was  to  appear  at  divine  service  or  at  meals. 
The  Kule  of  St.  Benedict  allowed  to  each  monk, 
in  the  case  of  dwellers  in  temperate  climates,  a 
frock  and  hood  {'ttcutla),  the  latter  to  be  '*  in 
hyeme  villosa.  in  aoNtate  i»ura  aut  vetusta " 
(/.'ey.  S.  Dened.  c.  55  ;  in  Holstenius,  Oxlex  Jirgu- 
lirtim,  pt.  ii.  p.  32  ;  ed.  Paris,  1G63).  The  same 
distinction  between  hoods  for  summer  and  winter 
wear  is  also  found  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Fructuosus 
(c.  4  ;  op.  cit.  p.  139),  which  allows  a  couple  to 
each  monk,  "  villata  et  simplex."  The  Keijula 
Magi.stri  lays  down  a  wholesome  provision  as  to 
the  hoods  and  frocks  of  the  monks  who  dis- 
charped  the  weekly  office  of  cook  (c.  81  ;  op.  cit. 
p.  257).  The  word  cucul  a  passed  from  Latin 
into  Greek,  where  it  apjjcars  as  koukovWiov,  etc. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  monastic  dress  by  Sozomen  {Hist. 
£cdes.  iii.  14,  where  he  remarks  on  the  Kgyptian 
monks),  Pseudo-Athanasius  (de  Viniinitatc,  c.  11  ; 
vol.  ii.  lit),  ed.  ^lontfaucon),  and  by  Germanus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (ob.  740,  A.D.),  who 
also  appears  to  allude  to  the  cross  on  the  cowl, 
still  worn  by  bishops  and  aravpucpopoi  in  the  Greek 
church  {IJii  oria  Ecclesuistica  ct  Mystica  Con 
te/nplntio ;  Patrol.  Gr.  xcviii.  396).  The  name 
6.VW  Kai.i.r]\avxiov  (variously  spelled)  is  given  to 
the  hood  which  covers  the  under  headdress  (Kctro* 
Ka/xri\avxioy)  worn  by  a  Greek  patriarch  who 
has  been  a  member  of  a  monastic  order  (see 
Ducange's  G/oss(trium  Grnec.  s.v.  KUfifKavKiov). 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Goar's 
Eucholotii  n  (p.  156;  cf.  also  p.  518),  where  the 
patriarch  Bekkus  is  thus  figured.  This  name, 
however,  belongs  to  a  date  subsequent  to  our 
period. 

We  may  briefly  refer  in  passing  to  the  hood 
worn  after  baptism,  which  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  white  baptismal  robe,  but  as 
distinct  from  it  (see  e.g.  Theodulf,  bishop  of 
Orleans  [ob.  821  A.D.],  de  Ordine  Dapiismi,  c.  16  ; 
Patrol,  cv.  234 :  Jesse  Ambianensis  [ob.  836 
A.D.],  E}>ist.  de  Baptismo,  ib.  790:  Rabanus 
Maurus,  de  Inst.  Cler.  i.  29;  Patrol,  cvii.  313). 
We  may  perhaps  further  refer  to  an  epistle  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  blames  one  Peter,  a  Jew, 
for  having  on  the  day  after  his  baptism  entered 
a  synagogue  and  placed  there,  among  other 
thincs,  "  birrum  album,  quo  de  tbnte  resurgens 
indutus  fuerat ''  (Epi.-it.  lib.  ix.  ep.  6  ;  vol.  iii. 
930,  ed.  liened.).  For  further  remarks  on  this 
species  of  hood,  reference  may  l)e  made  to  Mar- 
teiie,  dr  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Jtitil'US,  i.  54,  ed. 
Venice,  1783;  Ducange's  G/ossanuHi  Grace,  s.v. 
KovKovKKa  ;  Goar's  Eucholvgion,  p.  366.    [R.  S.] 

HOPE.  [Sophia.] 

HOROLOOIIIM  (i^po\6yioy).  An  office 
book  of  the  (Jreek  church,  containing  the  daily 
hours  of  jirayer,  and  certain  other  forms,  and 
which  therofore  corresponds  in  a  general  manner, 
though  with  important  difltrences,  to  the  Litin 
breviary. 

The  contents  of  the  Great  Iforologium 
{wpo\6ytov  TO  fxiya)  which  is  the  fullest  form, 
as  descrilied  in  the  edition  published  at  Venice 
1856,  and  approved  by  the  oecumenical  patriarch, 


are  arranged  in  three  genei-ic  p'trts  (rpia  ytriKh 
fifpv)  Jis  follows : 

1.  The  office  for  the  day  and  night  houi's  of 
the   church  from    matins  to  compline  {anh  tov 

flfffOVVKTlKOV    tWS   TOV   iiro5<  JITfOI/). 

This  part  therefore  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
the  "  P.salterium  cum  Ordinario  Officii  de  Tem- 
pore "  of  the  Latin  breviary. 

2.  The  variable  antiphons  and  hymns,  by 
whatever  name  they  are  distinguished,  taken 
from  the  Mcnohxjy  (which  answers  to  the  Roman 
Martyrology)  and  from  the  other  office  books 
which  contain  the  variable  portions  of  the  office; 
and  whatever  is  sung  in  it  on  Sundays,  festivals, 
and  ordinary  days. 

This  part  therefore  corresponds  in  some 
measure  to  the  "  Proprium  de  Tempore"  of  the 
Ljitin  breviary. 

3.  Various  short  offices  (o»coAou0i'ai),  prayers, 
and  canons  ;  independent  of  the  hours;  and  for 
occasional  use.  Into  the  details  of  these  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter ;  and  wouid  be  impossible 
without  considerable  explanation. 

This  part  therefore  may  be  compared  to  the 
collection  of  short  offices  and  forms  of  prayer 
which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  bre- 
viary ;  though  the  offices  contained  in  it  are  for 
the  most  part  different  from  and  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  breviary. 

The  Horologion  is  often  preAiced  by  the 
calendar  of  the  Menology,  which  begins  with 
September  ;  sometimes  (as  in  a  copy  I  possess, 
printed  at  Venice  1523)  by  '*the  gospel "  ac- 
cording to  St.  John:  ,1.  e.  the  introduction,  and 
four  last  chapters :  and  sometimes  (as  in  another 
copy  in  my  possession,  printed  at  V^epice  1775 
"  con  Licenza  de'  Superiori  "),  by  the  Athanasian 
creed  in  Greek,  of  course  without  the  words 
which  imply  the  double  procession.      [H.  J.  H.] 

HORRES,  martyr  at  Nicaea  with  Arabia, 
Marcus,  Nimpodora,  Theodora,  Theusetas ;  com- 
memorated March  13  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HORSE.  The  horse  is  represented  attending 
on  the  Orpheus  shepherd  [Fri-:sco,  p.  696].  As 
a  servant  or  companion  of  mankind,  he  occurs 
frequently  in  representations  of  the  Magi(Bottari, 
tav.  cxxxiii.  &c.).  Two  horses  act  as  cross-bearers 
(tav.  iii.);  and  horses  of  course  occur  in  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  translation  of 
Elijah  which  are  found  on  sarcophagi  and  else- 
where. The  horses  of  Egypt  are  commemorated 
in  representiitions  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  331),  where  a  mounted  horse- 
man accompanies  the  chariots.  In  Bottari  (tav. 
clx.)  there  are  two  quadrig.ie,  with  horses  dec'>- 
rated  with  palm-branches  or  plumes.  Martiirny 
states  in  this  connexion  that  the  horse  syniUd 
has  been  very  fVe<iuently  found  in  the  graves 
of  martyrs,  quoting  the  titulus  of  the  youth 
Florens  (Lupi,  PHasert.  clctt.  i.  p.  258),  and  the 
horses  loose  and  grazing  in  the  tribune  of  th« 
cemetery  of  Basilla  (Bianchini  Nut.  od  Anast. 
Prolegomena^  i.  iii.).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HORSE-RACING.    [Charioteers.] 

HORTULANUS,  the  gardener  of  the  moDa>- 
tery.  The  rule  of  Benedict  provided  certain 
deputies  (solatia)  to  assist  the  cellarer  (cellei- 
arius)  in  the  larger  monasteries.  These  were, 
tisually,   a   farm  baiiifT  (graaatarius),  a  butler 
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(custos  panis  et  vini),  an  '  -x  gardener  (hortulanus) 
(^Reg.  Uencd.  c.  31  ;  cf,  iiened.  Anian.  Concord. 
Regul.  Ixxi.  17).  [I.  G.  S.] 

HOSANNA  (or  Osanna).  This  word,  adopted 
from  the  salutation  of  the  populace  at  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  occurs  in  the  Mass  at  the 
end  of  the  Sanctus,  which  ends  thus  :  *'  Hosanna 
in  excelsis.  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis."  The  same  words 
are  found  in  the  Greek  form  of  the  Sanctus^ 
called  iiTLviKios  vjj.uos  ;  as  given  in  the  liturgies 
of  SS.  Basil,  Chrj-sostom,  &c. 

The  word  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  anti- 
phons  and  other  parts  of  the  service  for  Palm 
Sunday  as  given  in  the  Latin  Processionals,  as 
for  instance  in  the  hymn  at  the  Procession : 

"  Israel  es  tu  flex,  Davidis  et  inclyta  proles, 

Nomine  qui  in  Domini,  Rex  benedicte,  venis : 
Gloria  laus  et  honor  tibi  sit,  Rex  Christe  Redemptor, 
Cui  puerile  decus  prompsit  Osanna  pium." 

[H.  J.  H.] 

HOSEA,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  Jaka- 
bit  27r=Feb.  21  (Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HOSPITAL  ARIUS.    [Hospitium.] 

HOSPITALITY.  Hospitality,  or  a  friendly 
reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers,  was  a 
Christian  virtue  strongly  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  practised  most  liberally  by  the 
early  Christians,  until  long  after  the  apostolic 
times. 

The  feeling  of  Christian  union  and  sympathy 
was  so  strong,  that  every  Christian  was  ready  to 
receive  another  as  a  friend  and  brother,  although 
previously  unknown:  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment,  and  even  the  hatred  and 
misrepresentations  of  pagan  opponents  (Tertul. 
ApoL  39  ;  Lucian,  de  mort.  perig.  13).  And  one 
of  the  means  by  which  Julian  hoped  to  restore 
the  old  Roman  paganism  was  an  imitation  of  this 
Christian  liberality.  In  a  letter  of  his,  addressed 
to  Arsaces  a  chief  priest  of  Galatia,  the  emperor 
urges  him  to  take  great  care  of  strangers,  and  to 
establish  houses  for  their  reception  (J^ivo^ox^'ici) 
[Hospitals]  in  every  city,  after  the  example  of 
the  Christians  (Sozomen,  v.  16). 

All  Christian  families  in  the  earlier  times 
considered  it  their  duty  to  exercise  this  hospi- 
tality, and  Tertullian  mentions  it  as  one  great 
objection  to  a  Christian  woman  marrying  a 
pagan,  that  she  wouM  not  be  able  to  entertain 
any  Christian  strangers  in  her  house  (Tertul.  ad 
Ux.  ii.  4). 

But  presbyters,  and  afterwards  bishops,  were 
specially  expected  to  excel  in  this  virtue.  Thus 
Jerome  extols  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  young 
presbyter  Nepotian  (Epit.  Nepotiani  c.  10).  And 
Chrysostom  mentions  it  .as  a  high  praise  of 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  his  house  was 
always  open  to  strangei-s  and  travellers,  where 
they  received  so  kind  and  generous  an  entertain- 
ment, that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  called  the  travellers'  home, 
iostead  of  his  (Chrys.  in  Genes,  i.  4). 

Monaxteries  also  were  distinjjuished  by  their 
ready  hos|)italify  to  Christians  coming  fiom  dis- 
tant parts  [HcjSFi  rn.'Mj.  I'ailadiiis  (/hi/ori/i.  Luxi- 
tinca,  ('..  fj)  desrril»es  the  hospital  or  guest-house 
{^tvohox*'iov)  which  adjoined  the  church  of  the 
Nitrian  monks,  in  which  pilgrims  might  stay,  if 
they  cho»e,  two  or  three  yearn  ;  the  first  week  a 
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guest  was  not  required  to  work  ;  if  he  stayed 
longer,  he  must  work  in  the  garden,  the  bake- 
house, or  the  kitchen ;  or  if  he  was  a  person  oi 
too  much  consideration  for  menial  labour,  the 
monks  would  gi%'e  him  a  book  to  read.  In  our 
monastery,  says  Jerome,  hospitality  is  our  delight. 
We  receive  with  a  joyful  welcome  all  who  come 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  heretics  (Jer. 
adv.  Ruff.  iii.).  In  the  Rule  of  Benedict 
of  Aniane,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  particular  directions  are  given  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  poor 
and  of  strangers.  They  were  first  to  join  in 
prayer  with  the  monks  ;  they  then  received  the 
kiss  of  peace  ;  water  was  brought  for  their  hands 
and  feet;  and  in  their  subsequent  entertainment 
the  strict  monastic  rules  of  fasting  were  to  be 
relaxed  in  honour  of  the  guests.  There  was  a 
distinct  kitchen  for  the  strangers'  use,  with 
officers  to  superintend  it,  so  that  the  regular 
order  of  the  monastery  might  not  be  disturbed 
(^Concor.  Reg.  8.  Benedict.  §  60,  de  hospitibus 
suscipiendis).  This  relaxation  of  strict  ascetin 
rules  on  occasion  of  hospitality  to  strangers  is 
also  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cassiau 
(^Collat.  i.  26,  and  xxi.  14,  &c.).  The  council  of 
Aix  in  816  (ii.  c.  28),  desired  a  place  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  gate  of  a  monastery  where  all 
comers  might  be  received. 

The  openhanded  hospitality  of  Christians  natu- 
rally led  sometimes  to  the  practice  of  deceit  and 
imposture  on  the  part  of  applicants ;  and  to 
guard  against  the  admission  of  pretenders,  or 
otherwise  unworthy  and  dangerous  persons,  it 
became  customary  for  letters  of  recommendation 
[Commendatory  Letters]  to  be  required. 
Christians  going  into  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
any  place  where  they  were  not  known,  com- 
monly took  with  them  such  letters  from  theii 
bishop,  or  some  other  well-known  Christian ; 
which  letters  were,  if  necessary,  to  be  ex- 
amined, on  their  presentation,  by  the  deacons  of 
the  place  (Constit.  Apostol.  ii.  58). 

In  the  earlier  times  Christians  received 
strangers  into  their  own  homes ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  when  such  hospitality  became  incon- 
venient, and  hardly  sufficient  for  what  was 
needed,  houses  were  specially  built  or  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  (^eroSuxft^o). 
These  were  established  in  places  where  travellers 
were  most  likely  to  resort,  or  whei*e  Christian 
strangers  were  commonly  most  numerous,  such 
as  along  the  lines  of  travel  taken  by  pilgrims, 
when  the  practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  had  become  usual. 

At  these  houses  Christian  travellers  were 
entertained  according  to  their  need,  and  were 
sent  forward  on  their  way  in  peace. 

A  singular  remnant  of  this  ancient  hospitality 
still  remains  at  St.  Cross  near  Winchester,  where 
any  one  who  applies  at  the  porter's  lodge  re- 
ceives gratuitously  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  slice  of 
bread.  [G.  A.  J.] 

HOSPITALS.  1.  General  account  of  Hospi- 
tals. — The  remarkable  outflowing  of  bciiovolence 
and  sympathy  with  others,  which  inaiked  the 
very  commencement  of  Christianity,  led  imme- 
diately to  a  care  fi)r  the  poor,  esjiocially  in  times 
of  sickness  and  distress. 

From  the  earlicKt  times  the  funds  of  the  church 
were    applied    to    the   maintcDance   of   widowi 
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and  orphans,  sick  and  poor,  prisoners  and  so- 
journers (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I.  c.  67).  It 
was  the  sptecial  duty  of  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses to  attend  to  the  sick  at  their  own 
houses  (Constit.  Apost.  iii.  19,  and  Kpiphan. 
Fidci  Expos.  21).  But  all  Christians,  i)articu 
larly  the  wonien  who  had  the  most  leisure  for 
this  purpose,  considered  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  visit  and  relieve  the  sick  poor  (Epist.  <id 
Zen.  et  Seren.  c.  17,  in  Justin  Martyr's  WorkSj 
p.  41 G  ;  Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4).  Ami  this  they 
di  1  without  being  ileterred  by  any  foar  of  infec- 
ti(m  in  the  case  of  plagues  or  other  contagious 
diseases;  of  which  a  notable  example,  among 
many  others,  was  seen  in  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  Christians  at  Alexandria  during  the  great 
plague  there  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
licnus  (a.d.  260-268).  See  the  account  given  in 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecdes.  viii.  22). 

Public  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
the  needy,  and  the  stranger,  began  to  be  erected 
as  soon  as  Christianity,  being  freed  from  per- 
secution, could  display  its  natural  tendencies 
without  danger  or  restriction.  Houses  were  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers  or  sojourners 
(\ivohQxf^o-)i  for  the  poor  (7rT(DXoTpo</)6ra),  for 
orj'hans  (6p(pauoTpo<p€7a),  for  foundlings  {$pf<po- 
Tpo<pe7a),  and  for  the  aged  (yepui'TOKoiLif7a),  as 
well  as  for  the  sick  (vo(roKoiJL€7a).  [HOSPITALITY, 
Exposing  or  Children,  Foundlings.]  Several 
of  these  objects  were  often  combined  in  one  esta- 
blishment, so  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  treat 
of  them  under  one  head. 

Epiphanius  (Haeres.  75,  c.  1)  mentions  that 
Acrius,  afterwards  known  as  a  heretic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  was  made  by  the 
bishop  Eustathius  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
(^^(yohoxf7ov,  says  Epiphanius,  called  in  Pontus 
TrTu)XOTpo(pe7ov)  at  Sebaste  in  Pontus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  hospital  was  then  first  esta- 
blished, and  Epiphanius  mentions  it  as  a  common 
custom  for  bishops  of  the  church  to  provide  for 
the  maimed  and  infirm  by  setting  up  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  most  complete  hospital  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  antiquity  was  built  by  Basil  the 
Great,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  see,  near 
Caesarea  in  Pontus.  St.  Basil,  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  gain  unJue  in- 
fluence, which  had  been  brought  against  him 
before  the  jirefect  of  the  place,  says  (Papist.  94 
[al.  372]  (td  HeUam),  "  Whom  do  we  injure,  in 
building  lodgings  {Kar ay wyia)  for  the  strangers 
who  stay  with  us  in  passing  through,  and  for 
those  who  need  attendance  (StpaTreias)  in  conse- 
quence of  infirmity?  What,  in  supplying  neces- 
sary comfort  for  these  persons,  nurses,  medical 
attendants,  means  of  convoying  them  (ra 
yuTo<p6pa),^  and  persons  to  take  charge  of  them 
in  removal  (tovs  wapaTrf/.iirouTas)?  And  these 
things  must  of  nece^sity  carry  with  them  handi- 
crafts, both  such  as  are  recjuired  for  sustenance 
an<l  such  as  conduce  to  decorum,  and  these  again 
require  workshops."  He  n\6o(Epist.  142  [al.  374]) 
begs  an  official  of  the  empire  to  exempt  his  jwor- 
Ijou^e  from  state  taxation,  and  speaks  (Epist,  14.3 
[al.  428])  of  its  being  managed  by  a  chorepi.scopus. 
St.  iSasil's  hospital  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Crogory  of 
Nazianzus  (who  had  him.'ielf  seen  it)  in  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  saint  {'Jtat.  20,  p.  359,  ed.  ColoQ. 


*  Oompnre  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  34. 


1690).  "Go  forth  a  little  from  the  city,  and 
behold  the  new  city,  the  treiisure-house  of  godli- 
ness ....  in  which  the  superfiuities  of  wealth 
— nay,  even  things  not  superfluous — have  been 
laid  up  in  store  at  his  exhortation ;  ...  in 
which  disease  is  investigated  (<piKo(To<p(7Tai)  and 
sympathy  proved  .  .  .  We  have  no  longer  to 
look  on  the  fearful  and  pitiable  sight  of  men  like 
cor{)ses  before  death,  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  limbs  dead  [from  leprosy],  driven  from 
cities,  from  dwellings,  from  public  places,  from 
water-courses  ,  ,  .  Basil  it  was  more  than  any 
one  who  persuaded  those  who  are  men  not  to 
scorn  men,  nor  to  dishonour  Christ  the  head  of 
all  by  their  inhumanity  towards  human  beings." 
P'rom  this  it  appears  that  at  least  a  i>ortion  of 
St.  Basil's  hospit.il  was  for  lepers.  Sozomen, 
again  (//.  E.  vi.  34)  speaks  of  Prapidius  having 
been  principal  of  this  "  Basiliad,  that  most 
famous  lodging  for  the  poor  founded  by  Basil, 
from  whom  it  received  the  appellation  which  it 
still  retains."  Of  St.  Chrysostom,  too,  Palla^Jius 
(  Viift  Chrys.  p.  19,  ed.  Montfaucon)  relates  that 
he  diverted  the  superfluous  expenses  of  his  see  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  (voaoKo^ieToy), 
and  that  as  the  need  increased  he  founded  several, 
over  which  he  set  two  presbyters  of  high  cha- 
racter ;  he  engaged  further  physicians  and  cooks, 
and  kind  unmarried  attendants  to  work  und«r 
them.  St.  Chrysostom  himself  (/To/n.  66  [al.  67] 
in  Matt.)  pointing  triumphantly  to  the  large- 
handed  bounty  of  the  church,  says,  "consider 
how  many  widows,  how  many  virgins,  the  church 
sustains  day  b}'  day  ;  the  number  on  the  roll  is 
not  less  than  three  thousand  [in  Constantinople]. 
And  she  provides  also  for  those  who  are  in  dis- 
tress in  the  guest-house;  for  those  who  are 
maimed  in  body  ;  and  yet  her  substance  is  not 
diminished."  It  is  evident  that  a  regular  system 
of  providing  for  the  poor  in  connexion  with  the 
church  was  organised  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century ;  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  3) 
especially  recognises  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  needy  generally  as  one  of  the 
justifications  for  a  cleric's  engaging  in  secular 
affairs  (jcocr^ujKa)  SioiKTjfffis),  if  he  does  it  at  the 
command  of  his  bishop. 

The  emperor  Julian  recognised  the  importance 
of  institutions  such  as  those  of  St.  Basil ;  "  these 
impious  Galilaeans,"  says  he  {Fragment,  p.  305, 
quoted  by  Rheinwald)  "  give  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  humanity  ;  as  men  allure  children  with  a 
cake,  so  they,  starting  from  what  they  call  love 
and  entertaining  and  serving  of  tables,  bring  in 
converts  to  their  impiety;"  and  again  he  bids 
Arsacius  (  A'pisf.49,  n.s.), ''  establish  abundance  of 
hospitals  in  every  city,  that  our  kinilness  may  be 
enjoyed  by  strangers,  not  only  of  our  own  people, 
but  of  others  who  are  in  need." 

Placilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
devoted  her.sclf  much  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
She  cared,  says  Theodoret  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19),  for 
those  who  were  maimed  and  injured,  not  devolv- 
ing the  charge  of  them  on  subordinates,  but 
attending  to  them  [personally,  going  into  the 
places  where  they  were  received  (rij  rovrwv 
Karayuyi-i)  ami  supplying  their  several  wants. 
So  also,  making  the  round  o{  the  hospitals 
({ffw^'OT)  of  the  churches,  she  attended  on  those 
who  were  confined  to  bed,  herself  handling  th« 
pots  and  tasting  the  broth,  bringing  1h)wIs, 
breaking  bread,  and  ollering  moutht'uls,  wofhicg 
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cups,  and  performing  other  services  which  are 
generally  done  by  domestics. 

Samson  of  Constantinople  received  the  name  of 
"Xenodochus  "  from  his  devotion  to  the  care  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  and  is  said  to  have  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Justinian  to  give  up  his  own 
palace  for  the  purposes  of  a  xenodochion  (see  the 
Byzantine  Meniea,  June  27).  Procopius  how- 
ever {De  Aedif.  Just.  i.  2)  gives  a  somewhat 
different  acci.uat  of  the  matter.  There  was,  he 
says,  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  built  in 
former  years  by  the  pious  care  of  one  Samson,  of 
which  there  were  in  Justinian's  time  some  re- 
mains in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  the  emperor 
restored,  decorated,  and  amplitied  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  He  increased,  says  Procopius, 
both  the  ninnber  of  wards  (oIki^'iwv,  domuncu- 
larum)  and  the  annual  revenue.  Whether  by  the 
expression  oIkiSiwp  we  are  to  understand  detached 
buildings,  or  rooms,  is  doubtful  ;  if  the  former, 
Justinian's  hospital,  like  that  of  Basil  previously 
described,  would  resemble  a  little  town,  a  place 
of  many  buildings  within  a  wall.  Justinian  fur- 
ther built,  in  concert  with  Theodora,  two  other 
hospitals  (lei/ajvas).  Of  the  empress  Eudocia  it 
is  related  (  Vita  Euth'jmii,  c.  16,  in  Acta  SS. 
January,  vol.  ii.  p.  317)  that  she  built  many 
churches,  gerontocomia,  ptochotrophia,  and  mon- 
asteries. She  is  .said  also  to  have  prepared  food 
for  the  sick  with  her  own  hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  pious  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
general  recognition  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
sick  and  infirm  brethren,  that  by  the  so-called 
Arabic  canons  of  Nicaea  the  bishop  was  expressly 
bound,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  institute  hos- 
pitals. Canon  70  (Hardouin,  Coicilia,  i.  475) 
prescribes,  that  in  every  city  a  place  should  be 
set  apart  for  strangers,  sick,  and  poor,  which 
should  be  called  a  xenodochium ;  and  that  the 
bishop  should  select  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
desert,  himself  a  foreigner,  far  from  home  and 
family,  and  a  man  of  integrity,  to  take  charge  of 
the  hospital,  to  procure  for  it  beds  and  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  the  sick  and  poor  ;  and  that 
if  the  property  of  the  hospital  be  inadequate,  he 
should  make  a  collection  from  the  Christians, 
according  to  their  several  means,  and  with  this 
provision  sustain  the  brethren  who  are  strangers, 
poor,  or  sick,  as  each  may  have  need. 

Most  of  these  instances  behjiig  to  the  Eastern 
church  ;  but  the  Western  church  was  not  behind 
in  the  good  work.  Paulinus  of  Nola  has  left  us 
{Poeni.  XX.  114)  a  brief  description  of  the  hospital 
which  he  himself  built,  which  ajjpcars  to  have 
l>e«n  rather  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  old 
than  of  the  sick,  as  such  : 

*•  DiHpoHiti  trino  pr  longa  Bodilia  CRtu 
Obntrepuere  fi«nefl,  inopum  mi>erabilc  vulgus, 
Et  socio  canae  residcntes  agmine  matre8." 

This  description  suggests  long  wards,  provided 
with  "hedilia" — perhHj)s  "berths,"  or  divans 
running  along  the  wall — in  which  the  inmates 
were  ueparated  into  three  classes — poor,  old 
men,  and  old  women. 

Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Fammachiuj*  (Kpist.  66 
[*«.  26],  c.  11,  written,  ac<;or<ling  to  Vallarsi, 
A.D.  .'<87)  Rf>eakB  of  a  xenfxlochium  wliich  the 
latt*r    had     built    in    the  Portus    iiomanus,    of 
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which  he  (Jerome)  had  just  heard.  This  was 
probably  attended  to  by  Pamma<;hius  himself 
and  the  monks  for  who-m  he  had  provided  a  con- 
vent in  the  neighbourhood.  Jerome  himself 
founded  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
and  the  stranger  in  Bethlehem  ;  finding  his 
means  insufficient  to  finish  it,  he  sent  his  brother 
Paulinianus  (m.  s.  c.  14)  to  sell  his  remaining  pro- 
perty in  his  native  country,  to  provide  money  for 
its  completion.  Fabiola,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  also 
founded  a  hospital  at  Kome.  Having  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband 
on  account  of  his  intolerable  profligacy,  she 
married  another  before  his  death.  On  becomino- 
a  widow  she  learned  that  according  to  church 
law,  of  which  she  had  been  previously  ignorant 
("  nee  evangelii  vigorem  noverat,"  says  Jeroma 
£p.  77  [al.  30],  c.  3),  it  was  unlawful  for  her 
to  have  married  again  during  her  first  husband's 
life,  however  justly  she  had  separated  from  him. 
Upon  this  she  submitted  to  a  humiliating  pen- 
ance ;  and  afterwards  devoted  all  her  property 
to  charitable  purposes,  and  among  other  good 
works  built  a  hospital,  where  she  ministered  to 
the  sick  with  her  own  hands  (ib.  c.  6). 

Jerome  remarks  that  Fabiola  was  the  first 
person  who  founded  a  hospital  (prima  omnium 
votroKOfxeiov  instituit).  But  this  perhaps  only 
means  the  first  hospital  in  Rome  or  Italy.  And 
the  fact  that  Jerome  uses  the  Greek  word 
vo(TOKOfi(iov,  and  not  the  Latin  valetudinarium, 
tends  to  confirm  the  account  which  points  to  the 
Eastern  church  as  the  first  to  exhibit  such  acts 
of  benevolence. 

Rome  itself  had  an  ancient  fame  for  its  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor  (Prudentius,  Peristeph.  ii. 
140  ff.).  Its  hospitals  were  frequently  the  ob- 
jects of  the  munificence  of  the  popes.  Anastasius 
{Vitae  Pontt.  134  A,  ed.  Muratori)  tells  us  of 
Pelagius  II.  (578-590),  that  he  caused  his  own 
house  to  be  made  a  refuge  for  the  poor  and 
aged  (ptochium  pauperum  et  senum).  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  the  Great  {Dialogus,  iii.  35, 
p.  243)  seems  to  say  that  he  had  taken  Amantius 
from  his  own  dwelling  to  pass  some  davs  in  the 
infirmary ;  and  John  the  Deacon  relates  of  him 
that  he  set  over  the  several  hospitals  careful  and 
conscientious  men,  who  had  to  submit  their 
accounts  to  himself,  that  the  beneficence  of  the 
people  towards  those  institutions  might  not  be 
checked  by  mismanagement  of  the  funds.  He 
also  provided  Probus  with  money  to  build  a 
xenodochium  on  a  large  scale  at  Jerusalem,  and 
supported  it  by  an  annual  subvention  ( Vita 
Greg.  ii.  7).  Other  hospitals  in  Rome  of  an 
early  date  are  known  to  us  at  least  by  name. 
Pope  Symmachus  (498-514)  is  said  by  Ado 
{Curonicon,  in  Migne's  Patrol,  cxxiii.  106  b)  to 
have  founded  or  restored  three  hospitals  (pau- 
peribus  habitacula)  known  by  the  names  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence  respectively. 
Stephen  HL  (752-757)  is  said  by  Anastasius 
{Vitae  Pontiff,  p.  165,  c.  D.)  to  have  restored  four 
xenodochia  and  founded  two  others,  which  were 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  regionary  deacons  of 
St.  Maria  and  St.  Silvester ;  and  Adrian  L 
(772-795,  ih.  p.  190,  D)  to  have  founded  three 
DiACONiAK  (see  the  word)  "  foris  portum  Beati 
Apostolorum  Principis." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  iiome  that  such  institutions 
were  found.  In  (iaul  they  existed  at  any  rate 
l>«fore  the  death  of  St.  Kemi  (1532),  if  wo   may 
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truBt  Flodoard.  The  saint  is  made  (Hu^-t.  He- 
mens.  i.  18)  to  entreat  his  successors  to  preserve 
inviolate  his  statutes  for  thi?  inaungement  of  his 
poor-houses  (ptochia),  coenohia.  martvria,  dia- 
coniae  and  xenodochia,  as  lie  had  (Hone  those  of  his 
predecessors — an  expression  which  implies  that 
8ome  at  least  of  these  foundations  existed  before 
St.  Kenii  came  to  the  see  of  Reims  before  496. 
The  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  r)49,  jjlaces  (c. 
l.-J)  the  property  of  xenodochia  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, with  regard  to  alienation,  as  that  of  churches 
and  monasteries;  and  (c.  15)  makes  j:pecial  pro- 
vision ftr  the  magnificent  hospital  which,  under 
the  inriuence  of  its  bishop  Sacerdos,  Childebert 
with  his  queen  Ultragotha  had  founded  in  Lyons, 
forbidding  the  bishop  of  that  cit\  to  merge  any 
of  its  pro|)erty  in  that  of  his  church,  or  to  dimi- 
nish its  privileges  in  any  way,  ami  enjoining  him 
to  take  care  that  active  and  Cio(l-feariiig  super- 
intendents Cpraepositi)  be  always  appointed,  and 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers  be  always  maintained  according  to 
the  statutes. 

We  do  not  trace  the  existence  of  hospitals  in 
the  African  fathers  or  councils.  In  Victor's 
account  of  the  Vandal  persecution  (i.  8),  we  find 
that  Deogratias  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  465, 
turned  two  churches  into  hos|)it;»ls  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wretched  captives  who  were  poured 
on  the  African  shores  from  Italy ;  but  this  was 
a  temporary  expedient,  such  as  has  often  been 
adopted  in  times  of  calamity.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  sick  of  the  African  church 
were  ill^cared  for;  the  houses  of  the  bishops,  the 
clergy  and  the  monks  often  served  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick.  Augustine  (Possidius,  Vita 
Auff.  cc.  22,  23)  exercised  constant  care  for  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  (Reu'da  ad  Servos  D  i,  c.  5) 
gives  directions  to  monks  as  to  their  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  directions 
in  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  case  not 
only  of  feeble  members  of  the  monastic  body,  but 
of  sick  persons  brought  in  from  without. 

In  the  Teutonic  countries,  we  have  of  course 
no  accounts  of  hospitals  of  .so  early  a  date  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  Chrodegang,  however  {L'eijnla,  c.  45,  in 
Migne'.i  I'alroL  89,  lOTG),  recommends  that  a 
guest-room  (hospitale)  should  be  formed  in  a 
suitable  phu^e.  convenient  for  the  brothers  to 
visit;  and  desires  the  brothers  of  his  Rule,  even 
if  they  cannot  maintain  a  hosjntal  at  other 
times,  at  least  in  Lent  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
j)Oor  in  a  hospital  or  guest-room.  The  famous 
Alcuin  at  a  somewhat  latei'  date  also  warned  the 
bishops  of  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  forni- 
iug  hosj)ital.s,  anil  probably  also  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  patron  Charles  the  (Jreat  to  the 
«ame  subject.  To  Kanbald,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
on  his  see,  Alcuin  wrote  urging  him  to  est.al)lish 
"xenodochia,  id  est,  hospital  ia  "  (y'///j.«t/.  5(i,  ad 
IJanh.,  Ale.  <fp/>.  i.  05)  in  which  the  poor  and  the 
«trangers  migiit  be  received.  Jn  accor<laU(;e  with 
the  Rule  of  C'hroilegang  and  the  wish  of  Alcuin, 
the  synod  ()f  Aix,  in  the  year  81H,  ordered  (c.  28) 
tAiat  every  ecclesiastical  foundation,  whether  ca- 
Sixnical  or  nionastic,  should  provide  acct)mmoda- 
t4oci  for  tlie  poor,  the  sick,  the  widows,  and  the 
straD«>e'""*-  ''he  poor-liouse  was  to  be  placed  near 
the  cliurch,  and  a  priest  w.is  to  be  its  su|M}rin- 
tendeut:;  the  infirm.iry  was  to  be  within  the  con- 
\ireait,  as  .were  also  tin-  waids  for  thi'  widows  and 


poor  maidens,  though  probably  in  a  building  sepa- 
rate from  that  which  contained  the  cells  of  the 
canons  or  monks  {Ctxc.  Germ.  i.  539).  The 
Frankish  Capitularies  also  take  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Thus  it  is 
ordered  (i.  c.  70,  a.d.  789)  that  "  hospites,  pere- 
grini  et  pauperes  "  have  the  due  entertainment 
in  various  places  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
the  canons  ;  a  passage  in  which  "  peregrini  "  are 
probably  monks  from  other  houses,  "hospites"  aie 
lay  guests.  And  again  (ii.  c.  29)  they  bring  xeno- 
dochia, ptochotrophia,  nosocomia,  orphanotro- 
phiii,  gerontocomia,  and  brephotrophia  under  th« 
same  law  as  churches  and  monasteries  with  re- 
gard to  the  non-alienation  of  their  property. 

The  establishment  of  many  of  tiie  hospitals 
which  existed  in  the  northern  countries  in  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  is  due  to  the  Irish  mis- 
sionaries, who  cared  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  the  i)eople  among  whom  they  preached. 
Hence  they  received  the  name  of  "  Hospital ia 
Scotorum,"  •*  an  expre.ssion  found  both  in  the 
canons  of  Meaiix  (C.  Meldense,  c.  40),  and  in  the 
petition  of  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Reimft 
and  Rouen  to  Lewis  tiie  Pious  (c.  10,  lialuze,  Ca/)i/. 
Franr.  ii.  Ill),  These  hosj)itals  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  monasteries  founded  by  the  same 
missionaries.  Gretser  {Ad  Vit.  S.  WitlibcUdi, 
lib.  i.  observ.  19;  Grets.  Opera,  x.  778)  enume- 
rates some  of  the  hospitals  of  their  foundation, 

2.  Administration  of  I/ospittls. — In  the  first 
instance,  the  hospitals,  like  other  institutions  of 
the  church,  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  bishops.  In  many  cases,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  founded  by  the  bishops 
themselves  from  the  funds  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  church,  and  so  the  oversight  of 
them  naturally  fell  to  the  founder  and  his  suc- 
cessors. And  even  when  endowed  by  private 
persons,  such  foun<lation  was  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  alms,  and  so  given  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were,  directly  or  imlirectly,  the 
universal  almoners.  The  property  of  hospitals  was 
regarded  (as  has  been  shewn  above)  by  kings  and 
rulers  as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  property 
of  the  church.  And  the  attendants  on  the  sick 
were,  at  least  in  very  many  cuises,  drawn  from 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  or  houses  of  canons. 
When  the  duty  was  laid  upon  bishops  of  pro- 
viding, so  far  as  in  them  lay,  food  and  clothing 
for  tho.se  who  in  consecjuence  of  infirmity  were 
unable  to  earn  their  own  living  (Cone.  Au>cl.  I. 
c.  16),  it  naturally  followed  that  they  super- 
intended and  directed  the  establishments  for  at- 
taining this  end. 

It  must  however  have  been  from  the  first 
impossiiile  for  a  much-occupied  bishop  to  give 
personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a  large 
hospital,  and  therefore  other  clerics  were  em- 
j)loyed  under  him  on  this  behalf.  We  have  seen 
already  that  Aerius  was  a  hospital-suj>erintendent 
under  his  bishop  Ku-^tathius ;  and  as  early  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  a.d.  451,  we  find  the 
clerics  attached  to  the  poor-houses  (rwy  ittux*^' 
a>y)  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
monasteries  and  martyr-churche^s.  and  admonished 
to  obey  their  bishops  acconling  to  the  tradition 
of  the  fathers  (c.  8),  a  pa.ssiige  which  probabljr 
indicates  that  they  had  been  diiipoi»ed  to  assert 
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period  we  are  to  uiiderfftind  natives  of  Ireland. 
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too  great  independence.  The  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian provided  carefully  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  hospitals.  Thus  {Codex,  1.  42,  §  9,  Be 
Jipiscopi-i  et  Clericis)  it  is  provided  that  prefects 
of  hospitals  (of  whatever  kind)  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  the  judgment  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  place  ;  and  again  (/6.  1.  46, 
§  3)  bishops  are  enjoined  not  to  administer  the 
hospitals  within  their  dioceses  personally,  but 
to  appoint  superintendents,  and  to  act  themselves 
as  visitors  and  auditors,  in  case  of  need  removing 
the  otHcials.  The  same  law  desires  that  men  be 
appointed  to  such  offices  who  have  before  their 
eyes  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment.  The  same  code  (1.  28)  makes  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  the  exocutor  of  a  will 
containing  a  bequest  for  pious  uses,  where  no 
executor  has  been  named  in  the  will  itself;  and 
desires  him  (!.  49)  in  cases  where  the  testator 
has  not  designated  special  objects  of  his  bounty, 
to  apply  the  bequest  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
of  the  citv,  or  to  the  poorest  hospital,  where  there 
were  more  than  one.  In  deciding  the  question, 
which  is  poorest,  he  is  to  take  counsel  with  his 
clercrv.  But  in  case  there  be  no  hospital  (xenon) 
iu  the  city,  then  the  oeconomus  or  the  bishop  is 
to  take  the  bequest,  and  apply  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  case  the  bishop  is  negligent  in 
discharging  this  duty,  then  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province  or  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
[see  Djcjcese]  may  enquire  into  the  matter  and 
compel  the  bishop  to  act.  Or  (1.  46,  §  6)  any 
inhabitant  of  the  city  interested  in  the  matter 
m?y  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  will. 

That  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the 
xenodochia  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  is  clear  from  several  passages  in  his 
letters.  Thus  {Epist.  iv.  27)  he  desires  Janua- 
rius,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  to  take  care  that  the 
xenodochi  render  their  accounts  to  him  ;  and 
begs  him  not  to  let  the  hospitals  fall  to  decay 
by  his  neglect ;  and  he  desires  that  men  of  proved 
integrity  may  be  appointed  prefects  of  xenodo- 
chia, and  these  only  ecclesiastics  (religiosi),  who 
cannot  l)e  harassed  by  lay  tribunals.  To  those 
whom  he  himself  had  appointed  prefects  of  dia- 
coniae  or  xenrvlochia  he  gave  full  power  over  the 
funds,  expressly  exem[)ting  them  from  rendering 
an  account  to  any  one  (Joan.  Diaconus,  \ita  Gretj, 
ii.  c.  51). 

The  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Reims  and 
Rouen,  in  iheir  petition  to  Lewis  the  Pious,  son 
of  Charles  the  Great,  beg  that  the  rectors  of 
monastfrics  and  x<'no<lochia  be  made  subject  to 
the  authority  of  their  bishops  (c.  10,  in  Baluze 
Capit.  Franc,  ii.  111). 

'4.  Dediratii/n. — Martigny  (referring  to  Werns- 
Aori  De  (JolunJxte '"imulacris)  nvLy%  that  hospitals 
were  in  ancient  times  commonly  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  represented  under  the 
"form  of  a  dove,  either  on  the  fa(,ade,  or  on  some 
other  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  The 
prinripal  hrmjiital  in  Home  bears  this  designation, 
and  has  ^K)rne  it  from  a  very  remote  period 
(Fantucci.  7'ritt.  di  tnttc  la  ojtere  fie  nell'  ulimi 
citta  di  lOmia,  c.  1.  quote'l  by  Martigny). 

(ThomaMin,  VctuK  et  Aova  Kiel.  IHsciplin/i, 
P.  I.  lib,  ii.  c,  89  ;  Van  KHjwn,  ./ua  Kmicsi'istiium, 
P.  II.  Mc.  iv.  tit.  6  ;  binterim,  iJenkniirdi'i/.citeu, 
Bd.  VI.  Th.  iii.  p.  32  ff.-,  kheinwald,  Kinkliche 
/rchdoUffie,  |  41,  p.  10:^  fl". ;  Martigny,  Diet,  deft 
Anliq.  Chrtft.  K  V.  J/opitaux.)     [(J.  A.  J.  and  C] 


HOSPITIUM  (also  Hospitale).  One  of  the 
characteristics,  perhaps  the  most  commend- 
able, of  monasticism,  was  its  unvarying  hos 
pitality  to  all  comers.  None  were  to  be  re- 
fused admission ;  all  were  to  be  made  welcome 
(Bened.  Heg.  c.  53) ;  especially  monks,  clergy, 
poor,  and  foreigners  {Reg.  Pachom.  c.  51  ; 
Isidor.  Reg.  c.  23 ;  Mart,  ad  Bened.  Reg.  c.  53). 
No  questions  were  to  be  asked  {Reg.  Futr.  c.  4) 
unless  by  the  abbat's  order  {R<g.  Tarnat.  c.  7.) 
Even  passing  wayfarers  were  to  be  pressed  to  eat 
before  going  on;  if  they  could  not  wait  for  the 
usual  hour,  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  three 
hours  sooner  than  usual ;  or,  if  they  could  not 
stay  even  so  long,  they  were  to  have  their  meal 
separately  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  72).  Everything  was 
to  be  done  in  courtesy,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  guests.  The  prior  (or  some  others  of  the 
brethren),  was  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  few 
words  of  prayer  by  way  of  salutation,  as  well  as  by 
way  of  precaution  against  any  Satanic  illusion, 
was  to  give  and  receive  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  on  tfieir 
arriving  and  departing  he  was  to  make  obeisance 
to  them,  as  recognising  in  them  a  visit  from  the 
Saviour  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  53).  He  was  to  lead 
them  straightway  on  arrival  to  the  oratory  or 
sacristy,  (usually  in  Benedictine  monasteries 
close  to  the  entrance-gate),  and  after  pi-aying 
together  (cf.  Reg.  PacUom.  c.  51)  awhile,  was  to 
sit  with  them,  reading  aloud,  fii-st  some  holy 
book  (lex  divina),  the  Scriptures  especially 
(Mart.  loc.  cit.),  and  then,  these  primary  duties 
attended  to,  conversing  amicably  ("  Omnis 
humanitas  praebenda,"  Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.)  The 
abbat  himself  was  to  bring  water,  this  was  to  be 
done  at  bedtime,  and  the  footsore  were  to  be 
rubbed  with  oil,  according  to  the  rule  (c.  10)  of 
Fructuosus,  and  with  certain  brethren  in  rota- 
tion (so  Martene  understands  "  omnis  congre- 
gatio ")  was  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  without 
distinction,  repeating  a  verse  of  the  Psalms 
(Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.).  In  compliment  to  the 
guests,  the  prior,  though  not  the  other  monks, 
was  excused  from  observing  a  fast  day,  unless  one 
of  special  obligation  {ib.).  Ii  sick  or  delicate, 
some  dainties  ("  pulmentaria  ")  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  (Fruct.  Leg.  c.  10).  Nor  were 
the  guests  to  leave  the  monastery  empty-handed; 
for  the  journey,  the  best  that  the  monastery 
could  afford  was  to  be  supplied  as  a  parting  gift 
(viaticum). 

In  the  annals  of  the  monastery  of  Micy  (Mici- 
anura),  it  is  recorded  in  praise  of  an  abbat  in  the 
6th  century,  that,  though  the  monastery  was  then 
very  poor,  its  guests  were  always  regaled  with 
wine,  without  being  allowed  to  see  that  the 
brethren  were  drinking  only  water  (Mab. 
A.  A.  O.  S.  B.  I.  ad  fin.).  Caesarius  of  Aries  is 
similarly  extolled  by  his  biographer  for  keeping 
open  house  as  abbat  (  Vit.  Cues.  Arclat.  i.  37,  ap. 
Mab.  rb.). 

Such  hospitality  was  sure  to  be  largely  used 
in  days  when  travelling  was  so  difJicult  and  so 
ilangerous.  Benedict  wisely  provides  for  a  con- 
stant influx  of  strangers  ("  nuiiquam  dcsunt 
monasterio,"  Reg.  c.  53).  Nowhere  indeed  in 
his  rule  is  its  tenderness  ami  forethought  more 
remarkable  than  about  the  reception  of  guests. 
In  some  of  these  arrangements  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated. CaKsian  speaks  of  one  of  the  older 
monks  being  stationed  ))y  the  abbat,  with  th^ 
advice  of  the  Hcuiors,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
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monastery,  Lo  receive  strangers  as  they  arrived 
(Cass,  [nsiit.  iv.  7).  Benedict  placed  them 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  cellarer,  or 
house-steward  (/Vc«/.<;.  in  ),  and  his  dejtuties.  Sub- 
sequently, a  distinct  ()tK(;er  was  created,  the 
"  hospitalarius,"  corresponding  to  the  eastern 
*'  Ifi/oSox'jy  "  (Mart,  ad  luc.  cit.  Alteserr.  As- 
ccticm,  ix.  9;  l)u  Cange,  s.  v  v.),  whose  duties, 
however,  diil  not  extend  to  the  refectory.  One 
of  the  brethren,  selected  as  a  sj>ecially  God- 
fearing man  ("Cujusaniinam  timor  dei  habeat  ") 
was  appointed  by  liene<lict  to  look  after  the 
guestj'  dormitory  ("  cella  hospitum")  (liened. 
lieg.  c.  5.'))  (usually  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bene- 
dictine quadrangle,  over  the  "  hospitium  "  •)  ; 
and  two  others  were  told  otf  annually  for  the 
guests'  kitchen,  which  adjoined  the  abbat's 
kitchen  (usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle *  with  a  window  between  (Mart.  <id.  loc.)  ; 
these  officials  were  to  have  extra  a.ssistance,  as 
occasion  required  (t'^.).  Kvery  precaution  was 
taken,  lest  the  influx  of  strangers  should  either 
disturb  the  placidity  of  the  "  house  of  God  "  (V).), 
or  lead  to  the  propagation  of  silly  rumours  about 
it  (//-».).  Their  sitting-room,  donnitc)ry,  and 
kitchen  were  all  to  be  separate  from  those  of  the 
monks  (t6.  cf.  c.  56).  None  of  the  monks,  unless 
expressly  ordered,  might  exchange  even  in  pa.ssing 
a  word  with  a  guest,  except  to  ask  a  blessing 
(i6.  cf.  I\eg.  Mac.  c.  8).  Nor  were  the  guests  to 
be  trusted  to  themselves  without  supervision. 
Care  was  to  be  taken  that  the  monks'  wallets 
were  not  left  about  in  the  guests'  dormitory  ;  and 
two  of  the  monks,  whose  turn  it  was  to  help  in 
the  kitchen  and  otherwise  for  the  week  ("  heb- 
domadarii  "),  were  to  keep  close  to  the  guests 
night  and  day  {licg.  Mug.  c.  79).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Benedict  intended  the  guests  to  be 
entertained  in  the  refectory  at  a  separate  table 
with  the  abbat,  or  with  him  in  a  separate  table 
(Bened.  Beg.  c.  56);  Martene  thinks  in  the  re- 
fectory (^Beg.  Comment,  ad  loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Cone. 
Aijuisgr.  c.  27).  'I'he  abbat  on  these  occa- 
sions might  invite  a  few  of  the  brethren  to  his 
table,  leaving  the  charg«'  of  the  rest  to  the  prior, 
and  might  make  some  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fare  (Bened.  Beg.  c.  56  ;  Mart,  ad  I.e.  ;  Mab.  Ann. 
0.  S.  B.  V.  xiii.).  It  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Saragossa,  a.d.  691,  for  lay  persons 
to  be  lodged  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  monastery 
("  intra  claustra  "),  even  with  the  abbat's  special 
permission,  lest  contact  with  them  should 
demoralise  the  brethren  or  give  rise  to  scandals  ; 
they  were  to  be  lodged  in  a  separate  house 
within  the  precincts  (intra  septa)  (Cone.  Caesar- 
au]nst.  A.D.  691;  cf.   Mab.   Ann.   0.  S.  B.  xviii. 

XV.) 

Bene<lict  orders,  that  monks  coming  from 
another  country  (peregrini)  may,  if  orderly,  pro- 
long their  stay  in  the  monastery  {Reg.  c.  61)  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  (Mart.  Beg.  O  m- 
tnent.  1.  c.) ;  an<l  that  any  suggestions  which 
they  make  for  its  better  management  are  to  be 
welcomed  as  j)rovidential  (Bened.  h'eg.  ib.).  They 
are  then  trither  to  be  dismissed  kindly 
("  honeste  ")  or  formally  admitted,  not,  however, 
unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  from 
their  tormer  abbat,  or  otherwise  give  proof  of  his 
consent.  Once  a<lmitte<l,  they  may  be  promoted 
without  delay  at  the  abbat's  discretion,  to  places 


•  Whltaker'B  Hittory  tf  WKalley,  4lh  ed.  1874.  p.  124. 


of  authority  ;  as  may  clergy  similarly  admitted 
{ib.).  Laymen,  willing  to  stay  on,  are  either  to 
take  the  vow,  or  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
monastery  in  some  sort  of  work  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging  (  Beg.  Mag.  c.  79). 

It  was  part  of  the  discipline  of  candidates  for 
the  n(»vitiate  to  wait  on  the  guests  in  their  sit- 
ting-room ("  cella  hospitum,"  or  "  hos]>itium  "), 
according  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  for  some  days 
{Beg.  c.  58),  or,  according  to  some  later  rules, 
for  three  months  (Isid.  Beg.  c.  5  ;  Fruct.  Beg.  c. 
21  ;  Menard  ad  Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Begxil. 
Ixii.)  [see  Novick]. 

History  shows  how  the  simple  and  frugal  hos- 
pitality enjoined  by  Benedict  and  monastic  law- 
makers degenerated  in  time  into  luxury  and  dis- 
play, burden^ome  to  the  revenues  of  the  monas- 
teries, demoralising  to  their  inmates,  and  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  their  fall.         [i.  G,  S.] 

HOST,  from  the  Latin  Ifostia,  a  victim.  It 
was  ajiplied  to  .sacriHces,  or  otferings  of  various 
kinds  in  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  West. 
E.g.  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Kom.  xii.  1,  we 
have  "  Ut  exhibeatis  corjwra  vestra  hostiam" 
(K.  V.  sacrifice)  "  viventem,  sanctam,  l>eo  i)lacen- 
tem,  rationabile  obsequinm  vestrum  : "  and 
similarly  in  the  Missale  Gothicum^  the  people  are 
bid  to  pray  that  God  ''  muy  cleanse  the  hearts  of 
all  the  offerers  unto  (i.e.  that  they  may  become) 
a  sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  sanctification,  reason- 
able and  well-j)leasiug  unto  Himself"  {Litnrg. 
Gall,  ed  Mabill.  p.  237).  In  the  Vulgate  of 
Phil.  iv.  18,  it  if,  used  of  almsgiving,  "Hostiam 
acceptam,  placentem  Deo."  Christ,  the  one  trui 
victim,  is  called  hostia,  as  in  Eph.  v,  2,  "  Tra- 
didit  semetipsum  pro  nobis  oblationem  ct  hos- 
tiam." Similarly  Heb.  x.  12:  "  LInam  pro  nobis 
ofterens  hostiam."  Compare  Heb.  ix.  26.  This 
is  frequent  in  the  old  Lit  in  liturgies.  Thus  in 
the  Gothic  Missal,  "  Suppliant  to  Thee  who  wast 
slain  a  victim  (hostia)  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  we  pray,  &c."  {Lit.  Gull.  p.  2;{5);  and 
"Whom  Thou  didst  will  to  be  delivered  up  a 
sacrifice  (hostiam)  for  ns"  {ibid.  p.  257;  comp. 
p.  198).  In  the  fcdlowing  example  the  chuich 
commemorates  and  pleads  that  sacrifice  : — "  We 
offer  unto  thee,  0  God,  an  immaculate  victim 
(hostiam),  whom  the  maternal  womb  brought 
forth  without  defilement  to  virginity  "  (3/Ks.sa/e 
Moznr.  Leslie,  p.  39).  As  the  thank-uflVring 
(Eucharist)  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  chilled 
hostia  laudis  (Ps.  cxvi.  17),  or  hostia  cratiarum 
(Lev.  vi.  13),  so  was  the  Christian  thank-otler- 
ing,  the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  E.g.  "Receive  we  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord,  the  sacriifice  (hostiam)  of  propitiation  and 
praise,  and  these  oblations  of  Thy  servants" 
{Mis$.  Goth.  u.  s.  p.  253). 

As  the  word  properly  expresses  a  concrete 
notion,  it  would  readily  pass  from  the  last  mean- 
ing to  attach  itself  to  the  material  symbols 
offered  in  the  rite.  In  the  Miss<ile  Gothiuin^  io 
a  prayer  said  after  the  consecration,  we  rea<l, 
"We  offer  unto  thee,  O  Ixird,  this  immaculate 
host,  raisonable  host,  unbloody  host,  this  holy 
bread  and  salutary  cup"  («.  s.  p.  29H).  The 
following  example  is  from  the  Mozarabic  Mi.ssal: 
— "This  host  of  broad  and  wine,  which  have 
been  placed  on  Thy  altar  by  me  unworthy" 
(Uslie,  p.  445).  It  will  be  observed  that  ia 
these  extracts  the  bread  and  wine  (after  coose- 
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cration)  are  together  called  the  host.  Even  in 
the  11th  century  Anselm  affirmed  correctly, 
"  One  host  in  bread  and  wine.  .  .  .  They  call  both 
together  by  one  name,  oblation  or  host "  (^Ad 
Walerannum,  c.  2).  Long  before  this,  however, 
it  was  sometimes  restrained  to  the  bread  alone, 
as  in  the  three  earliest  Ordiues  liomani,  which 
range  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  century: — "The 
acolytes  (carrying  the  consecrated  bread)  go 
down  to  the  presbyters  that  they  may  break  the 
hosts  "  (^Afusaeuin  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pp.  13,  49,  59). 
In  these  ancient  directories  the  unconsecrated 
loaves  are  always,  and  the  consecrated  more  fre- 
quently, called  by  the  older  name  of  "oblates." 

When  the  phrase  "  immaculate  host  "  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  Missal  towards  the 
11th  century  (Le  Brun,  Explic.  de  la  Messe, 
P.  iii.  art.  6)  from  that  of  Spain,  the  mistake 
was  made  of  applying  it  to  the  unconsecrated 
bread.  See  Scudamore's  Notitia  Eucharistica, 
p.  370.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOST,  THE  ADORATION  OF.     In  the 

modern  church  of  Rome,  the  worship  of  latrit, 
i.e.  such  worship  as  is  due  to  God,  is  paid  to  the 
consecrated  symbol  of  our  Lord's  body  in  the 
eucharist,  under  sanction  of  the  dogma,  that 
the  bread  is,  in  all  but  appearance  and  other 
"  accidents,"  converted  into  that  body,  and  that 
His  human  soul  and  His  divinity,  being  united 
to  His  body,  are  therefore  in  that  which  has 
become  His  body ;  so  that  whole  Christ,  God 
and  man,  is  in  it,  and  in  every  particle  of  it 
(Catech.  Trident,  p.  ii.  de  Euch.  cc.  33,  35).  Of 
such  adoration  of  the  host  the  church  knew 
nothing,  and  could  know  nothing,  before  the 
.opinions  which  at  last  shaped  themselves  into 
that  dogma  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men.  But  the  Latin  word  adoratio,  and  the 
Greek  TrpoffKuvrjCis,  like  the  old  English  worship, 
have  a  great  latitude  of  meaning,  and  are  ap- 
plied to  the  simplest  outward  tokens  of  respect, 
no  less  than  to  that  highest  homage  of  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  For 
example,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  9,  where  the  English 
has  "did  obeisance,"  the  Septuagint  gives  irpofre- 
KvvT\aav  and  ■xpoo'fKvvovu ;  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
adorarr.  Exod.  xi.  8  :  Eng.  "  Thy  servants  .... 
shall  bow  down  to  me " ;  Sept.  irpoaKwiitTovai 
fif  ;  Vulg,  (idorabunt  me.  See  Scudamore's 
Notitia  Eucharistica,  p.  844.  In  this  lower 
•ense,  we  find  the  word  "  adoration,"  and  its 
equivalents,  employed  within  the  period  which 
It  is  our  part  to  illustrate,  to  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  reverence  to  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
are  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

With  this  pil^vious  explanation,  we  give,  in  chro- 
nological order,  a  catena  of  passages,  which  will 
exhibit  sufficiently,  a.s  we  hope,  both  the  feelings 
of  reverence  which  the  early  Christians  had  for 
the  sacred  symlKil.**,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  expressed  it  by  word.«,  or  gesture,  or  care- 
ful handling,  and  the  like.  Among  these  are 
several  which  have  often  been  mistakenly  ad- 
duced H»  affording  testimony  to  the  anti<iuity  of 
the  Rftman  worship  of  the  host. 

Tertullian,  A.b.  192,  "  We  are  distresse*!,  if 
•ny  of  our  cup,  or  even  bread,  be  ca.st  on  the 
frouDd  "  (De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii.).  The  context 
shows  that  the  alluHion  is  to  a  religious  rite. 
Origen,  a.d.  230:  "  Ve  who  are  wont  to  be 
presfot    at    the    Divine    MyHteries,    know    how, 
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when  ye  take  the  body  of  the  Lord,  ye  keep  it 
with  all  care  and  reverence,  lest  any  particle 
fall  therefrom,  lest  aught  of  the  consecrated 
gift  be  spilled.  For  ye  believe,  and  rightly 
believe,  yourselves  to  be  guilty,  if  aught  fall 
therefrom  through  negligence.  But  if  ye  use, 
and  justly  use,  so  great  care  about  the  keeping 
of  His  body,  how  do  ye  think  it  involves  less 
guilt  to  have  been  careless  about  the  word  of  God, 
than  to  have  been  careless  about  His  body  ?"(//om. 
in  Exod.  xiii.  §  3).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
350 :  "  When  thou  drawest  near,  do  not  draw 
near  with  hands  expanded  or  fingers  wide  apart ; 
but  making  thy  left  hand  a  throne  for  thy  right, 
as  about  to  receive  a  king,  and  making  the  palm 
hollow,  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  answering 
Amen.  Partake,  therefore,  having  heedfully 
sanctified  thine  eyes  with  the  touch  of  the  holy 
body,  taking  care  that  thou  drop  nought  of  it. 

Then,  after  the  communion  of  the  body 

of  Christ,  approach  thou  also  to  the  cup  of  His 
blood,  not  stretching  forth  thy  hands ;  but  with 
head  bowed,  and  with  gesture  of  adoration  (npoa- 
Kvp-ncrecos)  and  reverence,  saying  Amen,  be  thou 
sanctified,  partaking  also  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
And  while  the  moisture  is  still  on  thy  lips, 
touching  them  with  thy  hands,  sanctify  both  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  " 
(Catech.  Myst.  v.  §§  18,  19).  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who  may  have  written  as  early  as  362,  in  a 
highly  rhetorical  passage,  makes  the  following 
apostrophe  to  the  sacrament :  "  But,  0  most 
divine  and  sacred  celebration  (reXerr}  ;  in  the 
Latin  translation,  Sacramentum'),  do  thou,  un- 
folding the  enigmatic  wrappings  that  with 
symbols  enshroud  thee,  manifest  thyself  to  us  in 
clear  light,  and  fill  our  mental  vision  with  the 
only  and  unshrouded  light "  (De  Eccl.  Hier. 
cap.  iii.  n.  iii.  §  2).  Owing  to  the  word  TeAerrj 
(celebration  of  mysteries)  having  been  rendei'ed  by 
Sacramentum,  this  passage  has  been  often  brought 
forward  as  an  address  to  "  the  Sacrament ;"  i.e, 
to  the  consecrated  host  (Bellarm.  Disput.  tom. 
iii.  1.  iv.  c.  29  compared  with  1.  ii.  c.  3).  Had 
the  word  been  capable  of  that  meaning,  it  would 
still  have  been  only  an  apostrophe,  not  an 
example  of  adoration  directed  to  the  sacred 
element.  Gorgonia,  the  sister  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  A.D.  370,  is  said  by  him,  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  to  have  "prostrated  herself  before  the 
altar,  and  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  Him 
who  is  honoured  thereon  "  (Orat.  viii.  §  18). 
This  has  been  understood  ( Bellarm.  u.  s. ) 
to  mean  that  she  worshipped  the  host  on  the 
altar ;  which  for  several  ceuturies  after  that 
time  was  not  reserved  there.  St.  Gregory  him- 
self goes  on  to  tell  us  that  "  she  mingled  with 
her  tears  whatever  her  hand  had  treasured  of 
the  antitypes  of  the  precious  body  and  blood." 
St.  Ambrose,  A.D.  374,  commenting  on  the  words 
of  the  98th  Psalm,  udorate  scdbellam  pedum.  Ejus, 
considers  that  "  by  the  footstool  the  earth  is 
meant,  and  by  the  earth,  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
which  to  this  day  we  adore  in  the  mysteries,  and 
which  the  apostles  adored  in  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(De  Sjrir.  S.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  n.  79).  Here  it  is 
implied  that  a  reverence  is  due  to  the  conse- 
crated earthly  elements,  not  equal  to  that  which 
is  due  to  Christ  Himself,  but  in  swch  proportion 
to  it,  more  or  less,  as  our  loyal  n-spcct  for  the 
insignia  of  royalty  has  to  that  which  w«  enter- 
tain  for   the    person    of  the   king   himself.     St. 
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Augustine,  a.d.  390,  explains  the  same  {Kissage 
at  greater  length,  but  (ii>es  not  lead  us  to  a 
ditl'erent  view  ot"  tiie  adoration  intended:  "He 
took  earth  of  the  earth ;  for  flesh  is  of  the  earth, 
and  He  took  Hesh  of  the  Hesh  of  Mary.  And 
because  He  walked  here  in  the  Hesh  itself,  and 
gave  His  tiesh  itself  to  be  eaten  by  us  unto  sal- 
vation, but  no  one  eats  that  Hesh  unless  he  has 
first  adored,  we  have  found  out  how  such  a  foot- 
stool of  God  may  be  adored,  and  how  we  not 
only  do  not  sin  by  adoring,  but  sin  by  not 
adoring"  {Enarr.  in  J's.  xcviii.  §  9).  Com- 
menting on  Ps.  xxi.  29  (Lat.  30),  the  same 
father  says :  the  rich  of  the  earth  "  have  them- 
selves been  brought  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and 
take  of  His  body  and  blood ;  but  they  only 
worship, — are  not  also  satisfied,  because  they  do 
not  imitate  "  (A/?,  cxl.  ad  J/onorcituin,  cxxvii. 
§  66  ;  Sim.  J-Jnurr.  i.  in  J's.  xxi.  v.  30).  Here, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
at  all  in  view  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sacra- 
mental body.  He  rather,  perhaps,  is  thinking  of 
communion  as  accompanied  by  prayer,  and  as 
the  crowning  act  of  the  eucharist,  or  thanks- 
giving. The  following  words  of  St,  Chrysostom, 
A.D.  398,  have  been  supposed  (Bellarm.  u.  s.)  to 
refer  to  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist :  "  Are 
thy  garments  filthy,  and  it  concerns  thee  not  ? 
But  are  they  clean  ?  Then  recline  {audirfaat, 
rendered  imi)roperly  adurale)  and  partake " 
(^I/om.  in.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  vv.  20-23 ;  often 
quoted  from  the  cento  known  as  Hvm.  Ixi.  ad 
Antioeh.).  Again,  a  worship  of  the  elements 
has  been  inferred  (Bell.  u.  s.)  from  this  sentence: 
"This  table  is  in  the  place  of  the  manger,  and 
here  also  will  the  body  of  the  Lord  lie  ;  not, 
indeed,  as  then,  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes, 
but  clothed  all  around  with  the  Holy  (ihost. 
The  initiated  understand.  And  the  Magi  then 
did  aothing  but  adore;  but  we  will  permit  thee 
both  to  receive,  and  having  received  to  return 
home,  if  thou  draw  near  with  a  clean  conscience  " 
(Be  lient.  J*hilo(jono,  §  3).  Other  passages,  to 
which  controversialists  refer,  in  the  works  of  St. 
('hrysostom  (as  I/oin.  Ixxxiii.  in  St.  Matt.  :  xxiv. 
in  Ep.  J.  ad  Cor.  &c.),  only  exalt  the  sacrament, 
do  not  speak  of  any  adoration.  Theodoret,  A.D. 
423 :  "  The  mystic  symbols  do  not,  after  the 
consecration,  pass  out  of  their  own  nature;  for 
they  remain  in  their  former  substance,  and  form, 
and  appearance,  and  are  visible  antl  j)alpable,  as 
they  were  before  ;  bi:t  they  are  mentally  per- 
ceived as  what  they  have  become,  and  are 
believed  to  be,  and  *w-"e  adored  as  being  what 
they  are  believed  to  be  "  {Diilog.  ii.  tom.  iv. 
p.  85).  Here  the  worship  of  latrin  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  intended,  because  the  author,  in  the 
same  sentence,  teaches  that  the  "creatures  of 
bread  and  wine  "  are,  after  consecration,  bread 
and  wine  still.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that 
aknuugn  many,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  foregoing 
extracts  may  be  seen  quoted  in  favour  of  tlie 
modern  cultus  of  the  host,  there  is  not  one  that 
is  really  to  the  purpose.  Nor  's  it  until  the  7th 
century,  an  age  in  which  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  religion  multiplitd  rapidly,  that  we  find 
any  definite  gesture  of  respect  to  the  host  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  then  to 
reserve  a  portion  o{  the  eucharist  [see  Fku- 
MKNTUM],  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  at  the  next 
oe'iebration.  The  earliest  Ordo  Komanus  (§  8, 
Muiac.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  8)  directs  that  when  this 


is  brought  out  for  use,  "  the  bishop  or  deacon 
salute  the  holy  things  {saTu:ta)  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head."  Jn  Ordo  H.,  which  is  a 
revision  of  the  first,  and  |>erhaps  a  century  later, 
the  bishop,  "  his  head  bowed  toward  the  altar, 
first  (idores  the  holy  things,"  &c.  (§  4,  p.  43). 
See  also  the  Eclofja  of  Amalarius,  who  comments 
on  this  Ordo  (§  6,  p.  5o0).  The  significance  of 
the  action  may  be  estimated  by  the  similar 
respect  paid  in  some  churches  to  the  gospel,  e.(f, 
"The  priests  and  bishops  standing  by  uncover 
their  heads,  lay  down  their  sticks,  and  worship 
the  gospel  by  an  inclination  of  the  head"  {liitU' 
a/js  (jabriel,  Kenaud.  tom.  i.  p.  211).  The  last 
passage  to  which  we  shall  call  attention,  occurs 
in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinojile,  A.D. 
754:  "  As  that  which  He  took  of  us  is  only  the 
matter  of  human  substance,  perfect  in  all  things, 
without  expressing  the  proper  form  of  a  j)€rsou, 
that  no  addition  of  person  may  take  place  m  the 
Godhead,  so  also  did  He  command  tht  image, 
chosen  matter,  to  wit  the  substance  of  bread,  to 
be  offered,  not,  however,  fashioned  after  the  form 
of  man,  lest  idolatry  should  be  brought  in " 
(in  Act.  vi.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.  Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  448). 
It  is  evident  that  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
in  its  modern  sense,  could  not  have  been  known 
when  this  was  written. 

As  elevation  is  often  supposed  to  imply  adora- 
tion, it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  was  no 
elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  West 
before  the  twelfth  century;  and  that  the  so- 
called  elevation  of  the  East  was  merely  a  "show- 
ing of  the  gif^s,"  designed  to  second  the  invitation 
to  communicate  conveyed  by  the  proclamation, 
"  Holy  things  for  the  holy  "  (see  is'otitia  L'ltrhu- 
rtstica,  pp.  546,  595).  [VV.  E.  S.] 

HOURS  OF  PRAYER.  I.  This  phrase 
was  inherited  from  the  elder  church.  "Peter 
and  John  went  up  together  into  the  temple  at 
the  Hour  of  Prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour" 
(Acts  iii.  1).  At  first  the  observance  of  the 
hours  was  of  devotion  only,  but  it  was  al'ter- 
wards  made  obligatory  by  canon  on  the  clergy 
and  monks,  and  they  began  to  be  called 
Canonical  Hours.  The  earliest  use  of  this  ex- 
pression is  found,  we  think,  in  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  (c.  67 ;  in  Holsteuii  Codex  lieqularuin^ 
P.  ii.);  but  it  does  not  aj>pear  to  have  been  very 
common  within  the  periwl  of  which  we  treat. 
It  occurs  in  the  Re^ula  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
who  died  in  636  (cap.  7  ;  Hoist.  «  .  s.).  St.  Kloy, 
A.D.  640,  employs  it :  "  To  whom  should  it  be 
sjiid  that  '  men  ought  always  to  pi-ay  and  not  to 
faint '  (St.  Luke  xviii.  1),  if  not  to  him  who  daily 
at  the  Canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  rite  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  ]>raises  and  beseeches  the 
Lord  without  ceasing  in  the  accustomed  }vsalmody 
and  prayers"  (//cm.  xi.  in  Biblioth.  J' I',  torn, 
xii.).  Bede  in  our  own  country  (a.d.  701),  in  his 
commentary  on  those  wonls  of  St.  Luke,  copies 
this  sentence  from  St.  Eloy.  The  "Canonical 
Hours"  are  mentione*!  in  the  excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  a.d.  740  (can.  28  ;  Johnson's  En(jl. 
Canons},  and  in  the  canons  of  Cuthbert,  747  (c. 
15;  ibid.). 

II.  W/iat  is  meant  h»/  an  Hour. — By  an  hour 
was  understoml  a  twelfth  part  of  the  natunil 
day,  reckonetl  from  sunrise  to  sun.set,  of  what- 
ever h-njith  it  might  be.  U|>on  the  use  of  thi* 
natural  measure  o{  time  by  the  Jews  i;i  founded, 
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that  saying  of  our  Lord:  "Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  If  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he 
stumbleth  not ;  because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world  "  (St.  John  xi.  9).  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  adopted  this  division  of  the  day 
about  B.C.  291.  Martial  refers  to  it  as  in  use 
among  them,  when  he  tells  a  friend  that  he 
might  read  his  book  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
that  not  one  of  summer's  length  {Epigr.  lib.  xii. 
n.  1,  ad  Piiscum).  In  the  Iseudulus  of  Piautus 
an  "  hour  in  winter  "  is  said  to  be  "  shortest " 
(Act  V.  sc.  2,  1.  11).  The  Greeks  had  learnt 
this  method  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  sun-dial  became  known  to  them  pro- 
bably through  Anaximander  (see  Diogenes  Laert. 
lib.  1.  c.  7);  and  they  retained  it  during  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  in  the 
Sentences  ascribed  to  Secundus  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  a  day  is  defined  to  be  "  the 
space  given  to  toil,  the  course  of  twelve  hours  " 
{Sent.  4).  As  the  time  of  labour  varied,  so 
must  the  hours  have  been  longer  or  shorter.  It 
IS  emploj-ed  beyond  our  period  by  Cassianus 
Bassus,  A.D.  940,  as  when  he  tells  the  tiller  of 
the  land  at  what  hour  the  moon  sets  and  rises 
on  each  dav  of  the  month  (Gcoponica  lib.  i.  c.  7). 
St.  Augustine  speaks  as  if  he  knew  of  no  other, 
''  The  hour  in  winter,  compared  with  the  hour 
in  summer,  is  the  shorter"  {Be  Vera  Relig.  c. 
xliii.  §  80).  Hence  we  infer  that  the  natural 
day  and  hour  were  also  employed  by  the  church 
in  his  day.  Amalarius  at  the  close  of  our  period 
ases  the  same  division  of  time  with  express 
reference  to  the  Hours  of  Prayer;  prefacing  his 
account  of  them  thus :  "  The  people  properly 
call  the  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  earth  the 
complete  day.  From  this  definition  it  may  be 
understood  that  a  day  of  twelve  hours  ought  to 
begin  at  the  rising  and  end  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun  "  {De  Ordine  Antiphonarii,  c.  6  ;  see  also  cc. 
16,  70).  By  the  first  hour,  then,  we  are  to 
understand  that  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day 
which  began  at  sunrise ;  by  the  sixth  that  which 
ended  when  the  sun  crossed  the  meridian ;  the 
twelfth  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
sun.set. 

The  day  and  the  night  were  further  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  Kach  quarter  of  the  day 
consisting  of  three  hours  was  named  after  the 
l:ist  hour  in  it.  Thus  the  first  quarter,  con- 
taining the  first,  second,  and  third  hour,  was 
called  the  third  hour  (Tertia,  Terce),  that  is  to 
•ay,  by  the  "  thii-d  hour"  we  often  have  to 
understand  the  whole  interval  between  sunrise 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  (smaller)  hour. 
Similarly  .Sext  is  the  space  of  the  three  hours 
that  follow,  viz.  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth,  ending  at  noon,  or  twelve  o'clock.  None 
embiaces  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  hours ; 
aad  the  lust,  called  Duoflecima,  contains  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  ending  at  sunset. 
Thi.s  is  »ati.sfactorily  shown  by  Kraucolinus  (Ue 
Temp(/ril)U$  Iforar.  Cunon.  c.  xxi.  ;  liomae,  1.071;. 
Henf«  St.  Ii«;i: edict  {Reguln,  c.  48)  was  free  to 
direct  tliat  from  l*^ster  to  the  Kaiend«  of  October 
None  shoulfl  be  said  "  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
hour,"  and  that  from  the  latter  time  to  Ash- 
Wedneu'lay  "Terce  should  be  performed  at  the 
>ec/>Dd  hour." 

III.  Tie  I'rayern  called  l[i,urn,  ^c. —  By  the 
HourH  of  Prayer  and  the  Otnouiual  Hours  were 
alio  uad>:rHtood  the  devotiooK   tnein»elveii,  coa- 


sisting  for  the  most  part  of  psalms  and  prayers, 
which  were  used  at  the  stated  times  more  pro- 
perly so  called.  Equivalents  in  this  secondary 
sense  within  the  first  eight  centuries  were 
OtKcium  Divinum,  or  Officia  Divina  (see  e.  g. 
Bened.  Eegnli,  cc.  8,  43;  Isidore  of  Seville,  De 
Eccl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  19),  Cursus  {sc.  Divinus) 
(Greg.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  11 ;  Hist. 
Franc.  I.  viii.  c.  15 ;  ix.  c.  6,  &c.) ;  Cursus  eccle- 
siastic! (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  x,  c.  31 ;  n. 
19);  Missa  {Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  cap.  30; 
Cassian.  De  Coenob.  Instit.  L.  ii.  c.  7) ;  and  so 
Missa  nocturna  (Cass.  u.  s.  I.  ii.  c.  13),  Vigiliarum 
Missa  {i}id.  1.  iii.  c.  8),  &c. ;  Missa  Canonica 
{ibid.  c.  5)  (though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  Cassiau's  time  the  thought  of  dismissal  was 
entirely  absent  when  that  word  was  used) ; 
Orationes  Canouicae  {ibid.  I.  ii.  c.  12).  We  find 
used  also  the  more  general  terms  Diurna  Cele- 
britas,  Solemnitas,  Agenda,  or,  from  the  staple 
of  the  devotions  used,  Psalmodia.  The  word 
.synaxis  (assembling)  employed  by  the  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Grecian  monks,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  alike  the  notion  of  the  times  at  which  and 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  assembled  {ibid. 
lib.  ii.  0.  10  ;  Collat.  viii.  c.  16,  &c,).  It  was 
often  thus  used  in  the  West,  but  at  first  needed 
explanation.  Hence  in  the  rule  of  St.  Columban, 
abbot  of  Luxeuil  in  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  of 
Bobio  in  Italy  from  589  to  615,  we  read,  "con- 
cerning the  synaxis,  that  is,  the  course  of  psalms 
and  the  canonical  method  of  prayers "  (cap.  7, 
Hoist,  u.  s.  sira.  Regula  EVon^ti,  c.  75,  Hoist,  P. 
iii.).  In  England  the  following  example  occurs 
in  740,  "  These  seven  synaxes  we  ought  daily  to 
offer  to  God  with  great  concern  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  Christian  people "  {Excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  c.  28).  It  was  Latinised  by  Collecta, 
as  in  the  version  of  the  rule  of  Pachomius  (ad 
calc.  0pp.  Cassiani),  and  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says 
"  Alleluia  was  sung,  by  which  sign  they  were 
called  to  collect  "  {Epitaph.  Paulue,  Ep.  Ixxxvi.). 
By  the  Greeks  the  daily  course  was  also  called 
the  canon,  because  it  was  the  prescribed  rule  or 
norm  of  i)rayer.  Thus  Antiochus,  A.D.  614, 
"  Our  canon  is  called  Psaln^ody "  {Horn.  CV. 
Auct.  Gr.  Lat.  Biblioth.  PP.  torn.  i.).  Compare 
John  Moschus,  A.D.  630,  Limonarion,  c.  40. 
There  is  perhaps  a  much  earlier  instance  in  St. 
Basil,  A.D.  370,  "  Every  one  keeps  his  proper 
canon  "  i.  e.  observes  the  prayers  assigned  to  him 
{liegulae  Jlreviores,  Resp.  ad  Qu.  147).  St. 
Benedict  gave  to  the  daily  offices  of  his  monks 
the  expressive  name  of  Opus  Dei,  God's  Work 
{Regula,  cc  43,  44,  &c.),  a  title  soon  adopted  by 
others  (Caesar ii  Regula  ad  Man.  c.  19,  Hoist. 
P.  ii. ;  Aureliani  Regula,  c.  29,  ibid.  &.C.).  It 
was  u.sed  conventionally  as  a  com[)lete  equivalent 
to  0(ficium  hivinum  ;  e.g.  Opus  Dei,  celebratur, 
expletur  {/eg.  Bened.  cc.  44,  52);  dicitur, 
canitur  {l.'ejula,  S.**'  Pauli  et  Stephani,  cc.  8, 
11,  Hoist.  V.  ii  ).  Opus  Divinum  is  also  found 
iis  in  Benedict  {h'eguln,  c.  19),  Cassiodorius, 
A.D.  562  {he  l^istit.  IHv.  lAtt.  c.  30),  &c.  Ob.se- 
quium  I^ivinum  al.^o  occais  at  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  {Cone.  A<iuisgr.,  A.D.  816, 
cap.  131).  Tiiis  u^<!  of  obsequium,  servi<;e,  may 
1m*  traced  to  tlie  Vulgate.  See  St.  John  xvi.  2; 
Horn.  ix.  4;   xii.  1  ;  xv.  31  ;  Phil.  ii.  17,  30. 

IV.  'I'lw.  fcve  ul  I/ours  of  Prayer  and  their 
various  NaiwH.  —  Three  h(»urH  of  prayer,  the 
third,  the  »ixth,  and  the  ninth  were  ob-served  bj 
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the  Jews,  "  Kvening  and  morning  an-l  at  noon 
will  1  pray."  was  the  resolve  of  David  (Ps.  Iv. 
17).  Daniel  "  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  betore 
his  God"  (Dan.  vi.  1<I).  Two  ot'  these  hours 
were  determined  by  the  times  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fices (.Joshua  ben  Levi  in  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr. 
in  Act.  Apost.  iii.  1),  which  were  offered  "in 
the  morning  and  about  the  ninth  hour"(Josephus, 
Antii[.  L.  xiv.  c.  4.  §  .'J).  The  force  of  St.  I'eter's 
argument  in  Acts  ii.  15,  "These  are  not  drunken 
as  ye  su};pose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,"  depends  on  the  fact  familiar  to  his 
hearers  that  the  Jews  generally  did  not  break 
their  fast  (See  Grotius  and  others  in  lor.)  before 
the  morning  saoritice  and  prayer.  This  there- 
fore was  about  the  third  hour.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  "the  hour  of  ))rayer"  at  which  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  was  the  "ninth 
hour"  (Acts  iii.  1).  At  the  ninth  hour  Cor- 
nelius, a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  "  prayed  in  his 
house  "  (Acts  x.  30).  St.  Peter  "  went  up  upon 
the  house-top  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour" 
(ihid.  V.  9).  "  We  read,"  says  Ardo  Smaragdus, 
and  he  may  speak  for  many,  "  that  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  observed  by  the 
apostles"  (Coinm.  in  .b.  Beiied.  Refjulam,  c.  16). 

The  three  hours  of  the  apostolic  church  were 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  ages.  TertuUian, 
A.D.  19"2,  speaks  of"  those  common  hours  which 
mark  tlie  divisions  of  the  day,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth,  which  we  may  observe  in  Scripture 
to  be  more  solemn  than  the  rest "  (Z)e  Orat. 
c.  25.  See  Be  Jejnn.  adv.  I'sj/chicos,  c.  10). 
Clemens  Alex.,  a.d.  192,  "If  some  assign  stated 
hours  to  prayer,  as  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth, 
the  man  of  knowledge  prays  to  God  throughout 
his  whole  life "  {Strain.'  1.  vii.  c.  7,  §  40). 
"Th?re  are  three  times,"  observes  St.  Jerome, 
"in  which  the  knees  are  to  be  bent  to  God. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  understands  the  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour"  {Canim.  in  Dan. 
c.  vi.  V.  10). 

In  the  3rd  century,  however,  we  begin  to  hear 
of  five  stated  times  of  prayer.  St.  Cyprian, 
A.D.  252,  after  citing  the  Scriptural  examples 
given  above,  goes  on  to  s.ay,  "  Pnit  beside  the 
hours  observed  of  old,  both  the  durations  and 
sacraments  of  prayer  have  increased  for  us  now. 

For  we  ought  to  ])ray  in   the  morning 

Also  when  the  sun  withdraws  and  the  day  fails, 
we  must  by  a  necessary  obligation  pray  again  " 
{/Je  Oriit.  l)oin.  sub  fin.).  St.  Basil  in  Cappadocia 
speaks  of  the.se  hours  of  prayer  as  necessary  and 
suitable  for  monks;  the  morning,  the  third 
hour,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  evening 
{licifulac  fnsins  Trad.  Resp.  ad  Qu.  87,  §§  :^5). 

The  morning  office  now  introduced  is  called  by 
Cyprian  («.  .s-.)  matutina  oratio;  matutiuae 
oratiunes  by  Aurelian  (luyuta  c.  28; ;  by  Cassian 
matutina  soltMiinitas  (/>e  Cornob.  fnst.  lib.  iii. 
c.  .3).  l*y  others  it  was  called  laudes  matutinae, 
from  the  use  in  it  of  the  three  last  p.salms, 
which  were  call»'(l  emph.it ically  by  the  l-atins 
"  laudos,"  and  by  the  (jreeks  aiuot.  Hence  the 
later  common  appellation  of  lauds.  From  this 
the  office  also  took  the  name  of  matutinae  (Greg. 
Turon.  /list.  Fraw.  L.  ii.  c.  23:  lit.  I'titr.  c.  4, 
&c. ;  Ferreoli  Jiejula^  c.  13  in  Holsten.  P.  ii. ; 
Guidonis  /\fg.  c.  39  in  Hergot,  \ct.  /'isri/ 1.  Mon. 
Par.  172()).  it  was  also  called  matutinum 
KicriHcium,  as  by  Fructuosus  (AV^/.  c.  3  ;  Holsten. 


«.  5.  and  matutinum  officium  ;  Isidor.  Peg.  c.  7 
Cojic.  liriiciir.  A.n.  5«j(»,  can.  i.);  whence  alsc 
simply  matutinum  (Isid.  i6u/.).  Matutinale  offi- 
cium is  also  found  (  Vita  S.  .Joann.  Gorz.  in  Acta 
3S.  Hen.,  saec  v.  p.  392)  and  matutinus  (,5c.  cur- 
ses) {Hegnlti  Magistri,  c.  34,  Holsten.);  also  matu- 
tinarius  (Caesarii  Leg.  c.  21),  and  matutinarii 
canonici  (Aurel.  Ord.  post  Peg.).  But  the  most 
common  nan)e  was  matutini,  from  the  psalmi, 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  office.  This 
was  employed  by  Benedict  {/.'egula,  cc.  12,  13, 
&c.)  and  was  naturally  adoptetl  by  many  in  the 
same  age  (Pseud. -Aug.  /'ej.  §  i;  Caes.  Jieg 
c.  21  ;  Aurel.  (hd.  u.  s.  &c.). 

Among  the  Greeks  this  office  is  called  by  St. 
Basil  {Hegiilae  jus.  J'r.  u.  s.)  rh  ip6^ov,  the  office 
cf  dawn,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day; 
by  St.  Epiphaniu.s,  A.D.  368,  "morning  {kwdivoi) 
hymns  and  morning  prayers"  {De  Fide,  c.  2;}); 
in  the  so-called  Apo  tulical  Cuiistitutions  the 
"prayers  of  dawn"  (lib.  viii.  c.  34),  and  the 
"thanksgiving  at  dawn"  (c.  38). 

The  evening  office  was  generally  called  vespera 
in  the  West  (liened.  /'<?//.  c.  41;  Isidor.  Hisp.  de 
Eccl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  20),  and  vespertinum  officium 
(Isid.  Keg.  c.  7).  St.  Ambrose  {[>e  Virginihus, 
lib.  iii.  c.  4,  §  18)  calls  it  the  "hour  of  incense" 
in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  rite  (Exod.  xxx.  8; 
Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  St.  Luke  i.  10).  It  was  sometimes 
called  lucernarium,  as  in  a  comment  on  the 
119th  Psalm  ascribed  (incorrectly,  we  think)  to 
St.  Jerome.  "We  (monks)  pray  at  the  third 
hour.  We  pray  at  the  sixth  houi-;  at  the  ninth. 
We  make  the  Lucernarium.  We  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Finally  we  pray  at  cock- 
crow "  (ad  fin.  Breviar.  in  Psalm.  See  also 
Pejul.  Taniat.  c.  9,  in  Hoist.  P.  ii.).  Another 
form  was  Lucernarii,  as  in  Pegula  Magistri, 
(c.  36,  Hoist,  u.  s.).  In  Spain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Lucernarium  was  only  considered  the  first 
part  of  vespers.  Vespers  were  also  called  th  ' 
twelfth  (hour),  as  in  the  Pegula  Magistri  (c.  34) 
"  Prime  ought  to  be  said  in  the  same  manner  as 
Twelfth,  which  is  called  vespers."  The  2nd 
council  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  says,  "The  statutes 
of  the  fathers  have  prescribed  that  .  .  .  twelve 
p.salms  be  said  at  the  Twelfth  with  Allelui.i. 
which  moreover  they  learnt  from  the  showing 
of  an  angel  "  (can.  18).  A  reference  to  Cassian 
{De  Citemib.  Inst.  L.  ii.  c.  5),  who  tells  the  story, 
proves  that  the  Twelfth  is  here  an  e<|uivalont  to 
solemnitas  vespertina.  Compare  the  d dines  at 
the  end  of  the  l(e  ulae  of  St.  Aurelian  in  Holsten. 
P.  ii.  pp.  110,  112;  P.  iii.  pp.  69,  72.  St. 
Columban  does  not  use  the  words  vespers  auJ 
completorium  in  his  rule,  but  (c.  7)  onlers  a 
certain  service  to  be  .said  "ad  initium  nootis."  it 
appears  more  prob.ible  that  this  refers  to  ves|>ers, 
the  older  office  which  must  certainly  h.ive  leen 
said  in  his  monastery,  though  Meuard  an<l  others 
think  that  compline  in  meant.  In  the  (iivt-k 
church,  as  }>artially  in  the  Latin,  the  lighting 
of  the  lamj)s  gave  the  office  its  common  name  th 
XkX>'"<<'»'i  though  it  is  also  called  more  properly 
T^  i(nr(pii'6v  ((Joar  in  Eiuho{<>,jio,  \k  .30).  In 
the  A]X).<tiilir<d  Cou-.tit  Hon-:  (lib.  viii.)  the  whole 
office  is  called  rb  icnrtpiy/ii'  (c.  35).  It  begins 
with  a  P.salm  (the  140th)  called  iiriXvxytot  , 
prayers  are  then  .sai<l  for  the  catechumen.s.  ener- 
guniens,  &c.  These  are  then  dismissed,  and  the 
faithful  8j»y  a  prayer  and  thanksgiving  by  them- 
selves, both  of  which  are  qualified   by  the  titU 
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^•iriKvxvios  (cc.  36,  37).  At  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople A.D.  536.  on  one  occasion  the  patriarch 
announced  rh  \vxvik6v  on  Saturday  evening  in 
the  oratory  of  St.  Mary  /'Act  \.  Labb.  Cone  torn. 
V.  col,  212).  The  council  held  there  in  691  (in 
Trullo)  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  kneeling 
from  Saturday  evening  until  Sund:iy  evening,  "on 
which  they  again  knelt  "  iv  ru.  \uxvLK<a  (can.  90). 
St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  mentions  at  least  six 
hours  as  kept  by  the  religious  women  whom  he 
advised:  "Thei*e  is  no  one  who  knows  not  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  hour,  the  dawn  also 
and  the  evening  ....  In  the  night  we  should 
rise  twice  or  thrice"  {Ad  Eustoch.  Ep.  xviii.). 
To  Demetrias  he  says,  "  Beside  the  order  of  the 
Psalms  and  prayer,  which  thing  is  to  be  always 
practised  by  thee  at  the  third  hour,  the  sixth, 
the  ninth,  at  even,  midnight,  and  morning, 
settle  at  how  many  hours  thou  shouldst  learn  the 
Holy  Scri[)ture,"  &c.  {Epist.  xcvii.).  Of  Paula 
and  her  community  he  says,  "  They  sang  the 
psalter  in  due  course  at  the  morning  hour,  at  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  at  even,  at  midnight" 
(Ad  Eustoch.  E/ritajjh.  Panlae,  tp.  Ixxxvi.),  and 
he  advised  that  one  preparing  for  that  mode  of 
life  be  trained  "  to  rise  in  the  night  for  prayers 
and  psalms,  to  sing  hymns  in  the  morning,  to 
stand  in  the  field  like  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour  .  ,  ,  . 
and  to  i-ender  the  evening  sacrifice  when  th« 
lamp  is  lighted"  {Ad  Laetam,  Ep.  Ivii,).  The 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  savs, 
"  Make  prayers  at  sunrise,  at  the  third  hour,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  at  evening,  and  at  the  cock- 
crow "  (t,  e.  evidently  at  midnight)  (lib.  viii. 
c.  34). 

The  ordinary  night  office  of  the  monasteries  is 
called  by  Cassia n  solemnitas  nocturna  (fnstit. 
lib.  ii,  c,  4),  and  nocturni  psalmi  et  orationes 
(ibid.  c.  13);  by  Pseudo-Augustine  (Kegula, 
App.  i.  ad  0pp.)  and  others  nocturnae  orationes; 
whence  simply  nocturnae,  as  in  the  rule  of 
S.  Ferreol,  c.  13.  Nocturni  (sc.  psalmi  as  in 
Bened.  L'egula,  c.  15;  Aurelian  Ordo  Regulae 
affix. ;  liegvUa  Magistri,  c.  33  ;  &c.)  was  common. 
It  was  also  called  Nocturnum  Officium  (Heg. 
Mag.  u.  s.) ;  Officium  Vigiliae  (Isidori  Regula, 
c.  7);  and  a[)parently  the  word  vigiliae  itself 
conveyed  the  notion  of  the  service  used  in  the 
nightly  vigil  (Benedicti  Bcgula,  c.  9;  Isid.  Beg. 
c.  7  ;  &c.).  The  Greek  name  for  the  nocturnal 
office  is  fifaovvKTiKSp  C^^rc/o  Philothei  in  Euchol. 
Goar,  p.  7  ;  Typicon  Sabae.  c.  5 ;  see  Leo  Alla- 
tiu.s,  De  Lihr.  Eccl.  Graec.  Diss.  i.  p.  65). 

In  the  4th  century  there  appears  a  desire  to 
conform  the  rule  of  jirayer  to  the  standard 
which  was  supposed  to  be  set  uf»  in  the  ll9th 
Psalm,  "  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee" 
(v,  164).  St.  Ambrose,  A.D.  374,  asks,  "If 
the  prophet  says,  Seven  times,  &c.,  who  was 
taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom,  what 
ought  we  to  do,  who  r*iad.  Watch  and  |)ray,  Ihat 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation  <  Certainly  solemn 
prayer*  are  to  be  ollered  with  giving  of  thanks 
when  we  rise  from  bleep,  when  we  go  foith, 
when  we  prepare  to  take  food,  when  we  have 
taken  it,  and  at  the  hour  of  incense  (St.  Luke, 
ii.  10),  lastly  when  we  go  to  bed"  (De  Virgi' 
nifms,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  n.  18;  Cotnm.  in  Lite.  Kv. 
lib.  vii.  §  88).  If  huch  were  to  be  the  practice 
ID  private  lite,  it  would  be  felt,  bow  nni<*h  more 
•ignally   should    monks  obbervc    the    Pbalmist'tt 


rule  ?  The  argument  had  weight  even  with 
those  who  understood,  as  St.  Augustine  (Serm. 
xxxi.  in  Ps.  cxviii.  §  4)  and  St.  Hilary  (Tract,  in 
Ps.  eund.  lib.  xxi.  <^  4)  did,  the  Scriptural  use  of 
that  number.  Because  it  is  "  universitatis  indi- 
cium," therefore  (argues  the  former)  "  the 
church  with  reason  has  praised  God  for  His 
righteous  judgments  seven  times  a  day."  Cassian, 
A.D,  424,  claims  for  his  monastery,  the  founda- 
tion of  Paula  at  Bethlehem,  the  honour  of  having 
settled  the  rule.  This  was  by  the  addition  of  a 
matin  office,  afterwards  called  prime,  between 
the  matin  lauds  and  terce.  The  lauds  were 
"said  in  the  monasteries  after  a  short  interval  of 
time  when  the  nocturn  psalms  and  prayers  were 
over ;"  i.e.  shortly  before  sunrise,  while  the  new 
matin  office,  or  prime,  was  said  after  it.  We  are 
not  told  when  it  was  introduced,  but  in  Cassian's 
time,  though  of  Eastern  origin,  it  was  observed 
"  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  West "  (De  Coenob. 
Instit.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.).  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
mention  of  prime  in  the  rules  of  St.  Caesarius 
(bishop  of  Aries,  A.D.  506)  for  monks  and  nuns 
on  week  days,  and  only  in  one  MS.  of  the  latter 
is  it  prescribed  for  Sundays  (Martene,  De  Ant. 
Monach.  Pit.  1.  1.  c.  iv.  n.  2)  ;  nor  does  he  men- 
tion it  in  his  homilies,  though  he  entreats  the 
devout  to  rise  early  in  Lent  for  vigils,  and  before 
all  things  to  assemble  for  "  terce,  sext,  none  " 
(Horn.  cxi.  §  2,  in  App.  0pp.  Aug.).  He  assumes 
of  course  that  they  would  be  present  at  matins 
and  evensong ;  and  in  the  duties  proper  to  litany 
days  we  find  him  including  attendance  at  church 
at  "the  six  hours"  (Horn,  clxxv.  §  3).  Some 
sixty  years  later  Cassiodorus  omits  prime  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  seven  hours  observed  by  the 
monks  (Expos,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  v.  164).  Nor  is  it 
recognised  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  a  century 
later  either  in  his  rule  (Holstenii  Codex  Pegul. 
Monast.  p.  ii.),  or  in  his  work  De  Offlciis.  In  the 
latter  (lib.  i.  c.  23)  he  even  quotes  what  Cassian 
says  of  prime  as  if  it  referred  to  the  older  matin 
lauds,  thus  showing  ignorance  of  the  institution 
of  another  matin  office.  It  was  however  already 
known  in  France,  being  ordered  (and  that  as  if 
already  known)  in  the  rule  of  Aurelian,  a  suc- 
cessor of  Caesarius  at  Aries,  A.D.  555  (Ordo 
Pegulae  affix.  Hoist.  P.  ii.  p.  Ill  ;  P.  iii.  p.  71). 
Before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  it  had 
found  its  way  into  Spain  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  rule  of  Fructuosus  (Holsten.  P.  ii. ;  Pegula^ 
c.  2)  the  founder  of  the  Complutensian  monas- 
tery and  many  others,  who  died  in  675.  It  had 
been  introduced  in  Italy,  and  an  office  for  it 
prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  A.D.  530  (Hoist,  u.  s. 
I^egulfi,  c.  17).  It  appears  also  in  two  other 
Western  rules  of  unknown  authorship  and  coun- 
try ;  one  (Pseudo-Aug.  u.  s.)  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  other  (ReguUi  Magistri,  c.  35,  Holsten. 
P.  ii.)  belonging  to  the  7th,  It  was  without 
doubt  largely  owing  to  Benedict  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  it  now  became  universal  in  the 
Latin  church. 

The  use  of  seven  offices  for  the  day  and  night, 
and  where  j)rime  was  adopted,  of  i^Qvan  for  the 
day  alone,  was  attained  in  the  6th  century  by 
erecting  the  last  brief  prayers  said  before  going 
to  bed  into  a  formal  and  common  service  under 
the  name  of  ('ompline.  St.  Ambrose,  as  already 
quoted,  jirobably  referred  to  jirivate  prayer  only  ; 
but  St.  Chrysostom,  though  the  (ireek  monks 
did   not  adopt  any  set  service  Answering  to  tha 
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Western  C<)niy)line,  aj)ppars  to  speak  of  livnins 
suug  tojjether  when  he  describes  the  lite  of 
monks  in  his  day.  He  says  that  they  rise  at 
cockcrow  for  ps;ilmody  and  |)rayer,  going  to  rest 
again  a  little  before  light,  that  atti-r  completing 
the  morning  prayers  and  hymns  they  ttnn  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  then  observe  the 
thii-d,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  tlie  evening 
prayers,  and,  dividing  the  day  into  four  parts, 
honour  God  in  each  part  by  psalmody  and 
prayer;  .  .  .  and  after  sitting  (at  table)  a  short 
time,  closing  all  with  hymns,  take  their  rest 
{Horn.  xiv.  in  1  Tim.  §  4).  St.  Basil  again,  re- 
ferring to  the  custom  of  monks: — *' When  the 
day  is  ended,  thanksgiving  for  the  things  that 
have  been  supj)lied  to  us  and  been  {prosperously 
ordei'ed,  and  confession  of  omissions  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  &c..  are  made  {i.e.  in  the  evening 
otHce)  ,  .  .  and  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  prayer  (a?T7ja-j$),  that  our  rest  may  be 
undistuibed  and  free  from  illusions  "  (//er/.  Fus. 
Tract.  Kesp.  ad  Q.  H7,  §  o).  John  Climacus,  A.D. 
5t)4,  in  his  Liher  ml  I'astorein,  says  that  a  certain 
abbot  when  vespers  were  over  would  order  one 
monk  to  say  ten  ]»salms  (psalmorum  odaria),  an- 
other thirty,  a  third  a  hundred,  before  they  went 
to  sleep.  The  present  writer  has  observed  no 
trace  in  the  tast  within  our  period  to  secure  any 
such  last  act  of  devotion  by  apj)ointing  a  fox-m  of 
prayer  for  constant  use;  but  in  the  Latin  church 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  A.D.  530  (cc.  16,  17), 
speaks  of  Compline  as  if  it  were  already  as  well 
known  as  Terce  or  Sext.  He  does  not  claim  to 
introduce  it  ;  nor  does  he  ofler  any  explanation. 
At  the  same  time,  his  adoption  of  the  new  hour 
would  cause  it  to  be  widely  received.  Cassio- 
dorus,  who  piobably  borrowed  from  St.  Benedict 
(see  Garet's  Dia^ert.  appended  to  the  Life  in 
Cassi'id.  Oj)p.),  in  his  commentary  on  the  119th 
Psalm,  written  about  560,  remarks  on  the  words, 
"Seven  times  a  day,"  &c.  (v.  164),  ^' It'  we  desire 
to  understand  this  number  literally,  it  signifies 
the  seven  times  at  which  the  pious  devotion  of 
the  monks  .solaces  itself;  i.e.  at  matins,  terce, 
sext,  none,  lucernaria  (vespers),  completoria,  noc- 
turns." 

The  word  completorium  has  been  said  to  refer 
rather  in  its  origin  to  the  completion  of  the 
ordinary  acts  of  daily  life  (Amalarius  De  Keel. 
Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  8;  DcOrdine  Antiph.  c.  7)  than  to 
the  completion  of  the  daily  round  of  devotion. 
This  is  the  name  of  most  fretjuent  occurrence, 
owing  eviilently  to  its  ado|)tion  by  St.  Benedict 
(cc.  16,  17);  but  completa  is  also  found  as  in  the 
Ordtiics  of  Aureliau  (Hoist.  P.  ii.  p.  112:  P.  iii. 
p.  72),  and  in  the  work  of  Isidore  De  L'ccl.  Off. 
(lib.  i.  c.  21);  though  in  his  rule  (c.  7)  comple- 
torium is  u.sed.  A  corrupt  reading  in  the  2nd 
Canon  of  Merida,  A.I>.  M^,  which  onlers  that 
vespers  be  said  on  leasts  prius  quam  sonum  has 
]e<l  to  the  conjecture  that  in  Spain  compline  wjis 
.sonjetimes  called  somnum.  No  name  is  given  to 
the  otHce  by  Krurtiiosus  of  Braga,  656,  who  ap- 
j)ears  however  to  refer  to  com|iline  when  in  his 
rule  (c.  2)  he  says,  "In  the  night  season  there- 
fore the  first  hour  of  the  night  is  to  be  ceb'brated 
with  six  prayers,  &c."  After  describing  the 
oflitt",  he  speaks  of  the  manner  in  whiih  the 
monks  shall  retire  to  rest.  When  the  (Jreeks  at 
length  prescribed  a  constant  form  answering  to 
the  L.itin  completorium,  they  called  it  air<iSniryov 
beoause    it    followed    the    last   meal  of  the  day. 


Perhaps  the  earliest  authority  is  the  TyptcoH 
ascribed  to  St.  Sabas,  who  died  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, but  which  cannot  in  its  present  form  be 
earlier  th.in  the  1 1th. 

In  some  monasteries  a  ninth  office  was  said, 
called  L  icciitariuin.  There  was  from  an  early 
period  a  pious  custom  of  praying  when  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  an  action  so  marked 
among  the  old  Uomans  a.s  to  give  name  to  that 
part  of  the  day  (prima  fax,  or  prima  lumina). 
"  It  .seemed  good  to  our  father.s,'*  says  St.  Basil, 
"  not  to  receive  in  silence  the  gift  of  the  evening 
light,  but  to  give  thanks  a&  soon  as  it  appeared. 
But  who  was  the  author  of  those  words  of  thanks- 
giving at  tiie  lighting  of  lamps  we  are  unable  to 
tell.  The  people,  however,  utter  the  ancient 
saying,  and  by  no  one  have  they  ever  been 
thought  guilty  of  imj)iety,  who  say,  '  We  praise 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  '  " 
(/ve  Spir.  Sand.  c.  Ixxiii.).  In  the  Mozarabic 
Breviary  are  the  following  directions  for  the 
performance  of  this  rite  : — "A  commencement  is 
made  by  the  invocation  of  Jt:sLlS  Christ  (the 
Lord's  Prayer  j)receding  it,  '  Lord,  have  mercy, 
Christ  have  mercy.  Lord  have  mercy;  Our 
Father  '  being  said  in  a  low  voice)  in  a  loud 
voice,  'In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  light  with 
peace  ;*  that  is,  the  light  ottered.  Those  who 
stand  round  respond  'Thanks  be  to  God.*  And 
the  juesbyter  says,  '  The  Lord  be  with  you 
always.'  1,'esp.  'And  with  thy  spirit.'  And  the 
order  of  vespers  whether  it  be  a  festival  or  nctt, 
follows  in  this  manner.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated from  other  Spanish  sources.  £.•/.  the  rule 
of  St.  Isidore  says,  '*  In  the  evening  offices,  first 
the  lucernarium,  then  two  psalms,  one  responsory 
and  lauds,  a  hvmn  and  prayer  are  to  be  said  " 
(cap.  7).  The  lucernarium  is  here  considered 
the  first  part  of  vespers.  The  second  «inon  of 
the  council  of  Merida,  666,  mentions  thatvespei*s 
were  .said  "after  the  oflering  of  the  light."  In 
the  East  the  140th  Psalm,  Ciilled  the  psalm  at 
the  lighting  {(TnKvxf los)  was  said  before  vespers 
(Comj)are  Con.'<tit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  ;55,  with 
lib.  ii.  c.  59).  St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  :  — ''  Let 
her  be  trained  to  ofl'er  the  evening  sacrifice  when 
the  lamp  is  lighted  "  (Ad  Lactan.  tpist.  Ivii.). 
Socrates  says  that  "  in  Greece  and  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  Thessaly  they  say  the  prayers  at  the 
lighting  of  lainjis  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Novatians  at  Constantinople"  {EccL  Hist. 
lib.  V.  c.  22).  Naturally,  vespers  which  followed 
these  prayers  came  to  be  called  in  some  churches 
by  the  name  of  lucernarium,  which  apjveared  to 
be  the  first  part  of  it;  but  sometimes  the  lucer- 
narium was  enlarged  into  a  distinct  ofKce,  said 
.some  little  time  before  vespers.  Thus  the  rule 
falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  {<'pp.  App.  i.), 
after  prescribing  the  psalm  for  matins,  prime, 
&c.,  says,  "  Let  the  same  thing  be  observed  at 
vespers  ami  compline;  but  at  lucernarium  let 
there  be  the  (proper)  psalm,  one  responsory, 
three  antiphons,  three  lessons."  So  in  the  rules 
of  Aureliau  : — "At  lucernarium  let  there  be  said 
in  the  first  place  at  all  soa-sons,  both  on  festival! 
and  ordinary  days,  a  psalm  in  nn>notont'  (direct- 
aneus),  then  tw«»  antiphons.  In  the  third  pl.ice 
let  there  be  .said  with  AUeluisi,  one  day  th« 
hymn  /V»«,  '/ui  caitis  k'^iibus ;  another  /Vits 
creator  omnium,  and  a  little  chapter.  At  Twelf'th 
(vespers)  eighteen  jwyilin.s,  an  antiphon  and 
hymn,  a  lesson  and  little  chapter.     Whoa  ye  ar«. 
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about  to  take  your  rest,  let  compline  be  said  in 
the  school  in  which  ye  remain  "  (lief/ula  ad  Mon. 
Hoist.  P.  ii. ;  Sim.  ad  Virg.  ibid.  P.  iii.).  Here  a 
distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the  lucern- 
arium  and  vespers.  They  are  distinct  offices.  It 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  paucity  ot  such 
notices,  that  the  former  was  treated  as  a  separate 
service  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ancient 
hours  only  in  a  very  few  communities. 

V.  (/rounds  of  Observance. — For  Matins,  rea- 
sons of  natural  piety  were  often  urged,  as  by 
St.  Basil,  *'  That  the  first  motions  of  the  soul 
and  mind  may  be  dedicated  to  God,  and  we  admit 
nothing  else  into  our  mind  before  we  have 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  God"  {Hef.  Fus.  Tr. 
Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  §  3);  and  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (lib.  viii.  0.  34),  "  To  give  thanks 
because  the  Lord,  causing  the  night  to  pass  away 
and  the  day  to  come  on,  hath  given  us  light." 

There  was  the  Scriptural  reason  too,  ''That 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  which  took  place 
m  the  morning,  may  be  celebrated  by  prayer " 
(Cyprian,  De  Or.  Dom.  u.  s.).  Similarly,  Isid. 
Hispal.  De  Eccl.  Off.  1.  i.  c.  22 ;  Cone.  Aquisgr. 
cap.  130. 

There  was  a  practical  reason  for  the  institution 
of  Pri  ne,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  religious  sen- 
timent, to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer.  It  was  found  that  the  long  interval 
between  the  matin  lauds  and  terce  was  often 
spent  in  comparative  idleness  and  sloth.  The 
new  office  was  therefore  introduced  to  prevent 
this  (Cassian,  Coenob.  Inst.  1.  iii.  c.  4).  With 
this  statement  compare  the  provision  of  a 
Western  rule :  "  After  morning  prayers  let  it 
not  be  lawful  to  return  to  sleep ;  but  when 
matins  are  finished  let  prime  be  said  forthwith. 
Then  let  all  employ  themselves  in  reading  to  the 
third  hour  "  (Aurel.  Peg.  ad  Mvnach.  c.  28). 

The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  which  were 
observed  earlier  than  any  other,  were  thought 
to  have  been  selected  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Thus  St.  Cyprian — "  We  find  that  the 
three  children  with  Daniel,  strong  in  faith  and 
coni^iuerors  in  captivity,  observed  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  for  a  .sacrament  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  last  time ; 
for  the  first  hour  coming  to  the  third  exhibits 
the  full  number  of  a  Trinity,  and  again  the 
fourth  proceeding  to  the  sixth  declares  another 
Trinity,  an  I  when  the  ninth  is  completed  by 
three  hours  from  the  seventh  a  perfect  Trinity 
(».  e.  a  Trinity  of  Trinities)  is  numbered  "  {De 
Omt.  l)>)Tn.  sub  fin.).  Similarly  Isid.  Hispal.  De 
Eccl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  19 ;  Concil.  Aquisgr.  a.d. 
816,  c.  126.  The  significance  of  these  hours 
taken  separately  will  be  shown  below. 

Tene,  a.s  we  have  seen,  was  the  continuation 
of  a  Jewish  custom,  as  were  Sext  and  None.  I'.ut 
there  were  (.'hristian  reasons  of  great  weight  for 
retaining  it.  "  The  Holy  Ghost,"  says  (Jypiian, 
'•descended  on  the  disciples  at  the  third  hour" 
{Dc  Or.  Dun.  u.  .s. ;  Sim.  liasil.  u.  «. ;  Kesp.  ad 
Q.  37;  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Dan.  vi.  10;  Isid. 
Hi-jp.  u.  H.  Hic..). 

Another  ground  alleged  was  that  '*  at  that 
hour  the  I>»ni  received  sentence  from  Pilate " 
{^'owi.  A/MJ-it.  I.  viii.  c.  34).  St.  .Mark  A.'.  25 
refers  the  crucifixion  to  the  third  hour,  i.  e.  to 
the  tliird  of  the  twelve  hours  between  f.unrisc 
and  Huaiet;  but  if  the  condemnation  took  place 
betweeo  that  and  »unri»€,  it  was  also  correctly 


I  said  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  have  been  at 
the  third  hour.  So  John  xix.  14,  reckoning 
apparently  from  midnight,  places  the  condemna- 
tion at  "  about  the  sixth  hour,"  which  brings  it 
down  to  the  third  hour  understood  of  the  larger 
space  of  time,  and  reckoned  from  sunrise. 

With  reference  to  Sext,  it  was  observed  that 
St.  Peter  "at  the  sixth  hour  went  up  to  the 
house-top,  and  was  both  by  sign  and  by  the  voice 
of  God  warning  him,  instructed  to  admit  all  to 
the  grace  of  salvation  "  (Cypr.  u.  s.  comp.  Hieron. 
u.  s.).  Another  and  more  important  reason  was 
that  "The  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  sixth  hour" 
(Cypr.  u.  s.  Sim.  Constit.  Apost.  u.  s.  Isid.  Hispal. 
u.  s.  Cone.  Aquisgr.  u.  s.),  a  statement,  which  if 
taken  to  the  letter,  can  only  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  by  supposing  the  ''  sixth  hour  " 
to  cover  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  smaller 
hours.  If  however  it  means  no  more  than  that 
our  Lord  hung  on  the  cross  at  that  hour,  it  needs 
no  explanation. 

None  was  said  to  be  observed  because  "  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer "  (St.  Basil,  u.  s.  ;  St.  Jerome, 
u.  s.) ;  but  more  than  all  because  ''  at  the  ninth 
hour  Christ  washed  away  our  sins  with  His 
blood  "  (Cypr.  Constit.  Apost.  &c.  as  before). 

The  pious  sentiment  which  dictated  the  prayers 
developed  in  some  religious  houses  into  a  dis- 
tinct office,  called  lucernarinm,  came  befoi-e  us 
while  we  traced  the  origin  of  that  rite. 

Evensong  was  especially  an  office  of  thanks- 
giving. St.  Basil — "  Is  the  day  ended  ?  Thank 
Him  who  hath  given  us  the  sun  to  minister  to 
the  works  of  the  day  "  ( Horn,  in  Mart.  Jnlittam, 
§  2).  "In  the  evening  giving  thanks  that  God 
has  given  us  the  night  for  a  season  of  rest  from 
the  labours  of  the  day"  {Const.  Apost.  u.  s.). 

Another  thought  is  connected  with  it  by  St. 
Cyprian  : — "  Because  Christ  is  the  true  sun  and 
the  true  day,  when,  at  the  departure  of  the  sun 
and  day  of  the  world,  we  pray  and  beseech  that 
the  light  may  come  on  us  again,  we  are  prayiu*'' 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  will  give  the 
grace  of  everlasting  light  "  {De  Oral.  Dom.  u.  s.). 
A  third  ground  of  this  obser\;ance  is  suggested 
by  Cassian,  viz.,  that  the  eucharist  was  "de- 
livered to  the  apostles  by  the  Lord  the  Saviour 
in  the  evening"  {Instit.  1.  iii.  c.  3 ;  so  Isidore, 
De  Eccl.  Off'.'l.  i.  c.  20;  Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  127); 
and  with  this  was  associated  the  completion  of 
the  passion  on  the  following  day  towards  the 
evening,  and  about  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  (Isid.  &c.  u.  s.). 

For  Compline  there  was  the  strong  natural 
reason,  often  alleged  for  private  prayer  before 
going  to  sleep  at  night,  as  e.  g.  in  a  tract  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom  : — "  With  what 
hope  wilt  thou  come  to  the  season  of  night ; 
with  what  dreams  dost  thou  expect  to  converse, 
if  thou  hast  not  walled  thyself  round  with 
prayers,  but  goest  to  sleep  unprotected?"  {De 
Precat.  Or.  I,  sub  fin.).  The'  zeal  of  David 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  3-5)  was  held  up  as  a  moilel : — 
"This  thing  ought  powerfully  to  admonish  us 
that,  if  we  wish  to  be  '  a  place  for  the  Lord  ' 
and  desire  to  be  accounted  His  tabernacle  and 
temple,  we  shouM  follow  tlie  exaiiiplt;s  of  the 
Huiuth,  lest  that  which  is  read  should  be  said  of 
UH,  'They  have  slept  their  sleep,  and  none  of  tho 
men  of  might  have  fouml  their  hands '"  (Isid. 
u.  5.    1.  i.    c.  21  ;    80    Cone.   Aquisgr.    c.    128; 
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Rab.in.  H.  s.  1.  ii.  c.  7).  "  Every  one,"  says 
Amalarius  (JJe  KccL  Off.  1.  iv.  c.  8),  "•  who  has 
even  a  little  sense,  knows  how  nianv  dangers 
may  assr.il  a  man  from  without  whon  sleeping 
more  than  when  waking.  This  ollice  is  in  some 
sort  analogous  to  that  comnuMi'lation.  by  which 
a  man  commends  himself'  to  God,  when  he  is 
passing  away  from  this  world.  Sleep  is  the 
image  of  death,"  &c. 

^octurns  «)riginated  in  the  pious  custom  of 
prayer  when  one  woke  in  the  night.  Tertullian 
says  of  the  meals  of  Christians,  "They  are  so 
rilled  as  they  who  remember  that  even  in  the 
night  God  is  to  be  worshi)>ped  by  them"  (Apol. 
c.  39).  St.  Cyprian  : — "  There  can  be  no  loss 
from  the  darkness  of  night  to  those  who  jiray  ; 
for  there  is  day  even  in  the  night  to  the  sons  of 
light"  (/>e  Onit.  Duin.  sub  tin.).  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Paeduj.  1.  ii.  c.  i»,  §  79): — "Often  in 
the  night  should  we  rise  from  bed  and  bless  God  ; 
for  happv  are  they  who  watch  unto  Him,  thus 
making  themselves  like  the  angels  whom  we  call 
watchers"  (Dan.  iv.  13,  &c.).  "Without  this 
prayer"  (i.e.  prayer  expressed  in  words),  says 
Origen,  "  we  shall  not  pass  the  season  of  the 
night  in  a  fit  manner"  (Da  Orat.  c.  12).  He 
refers  to  David  (Ps.  cxix.  62).  and  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  (Acts  xvi.  25).  St,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
asks,  "  When  is  our  mind  more  intent  on 
psalmody  and  prayer?  Is  it  not  in  the  night? 
When  do  we  most  frequently  come  to  the  re- 
membrance of  our  sins  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  night  ?" 
{Catech.  ix.  §  4).  St.  Ambrose  cites  tlie  example 
of  Christ:  -  "The  Lord  Himself  passed  the  night 
in  prayer,  that  by  His  own  example  He  might 
invite  thee  to  pray  "  (Ex/ios.  in  J's.  cxviii.  v.  GJ  ; 
Senn.  viii.  §  45).  Elsewhere  he  says: — "In  thy 
chamber  itself  I  would  have  psalms  by  frequent 
altei-uation  interwoven  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
either  when  thou  hast  waked  up  or  before!  sleep 
bedews  the  body,  that  sleep  may  find  thee  at  the 
vei'y  entrance  on  rest  free  from  care  of  woiddly 
things  and  meditating  on  divine  "  (DcVinp'nibus, 
lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  19).  "David  every  night  watered 
his  couch  with  tears  ;  he  rose  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  he  might  cont'ess  to  God,  and 
dost  thou  think  that  the  whole  night  is  to  be 
assigned  to  sleep?  Tlien  is  the  Lord  to  be  the 
more  entreated  by  thee;  then  is  protection  to  be 
(more)  sought,  fault  to  i)e(more)  guarded  against 
when  tliere  appears  to  be  secrecy,  and  then  above 
all,  whon  ilarkness  is  round  about  me  and  walls 
cover  me,  must  I  reflect  that  God  beholds  all 
hidden  tilings  "  (m  Ps.  cxviii.  Expos.  Senn.  vii. 
§  31).  The  example  of  our  Lord  was  urged  : — 
"The  day  is  not  enoiigh  for  prayer.  We  must 
rise  in  the  night  and  at  midnight.  The  Lord 
Himself  |)assed  the  night  in  ])rayer ;  that  He 
might  invite  thee  to  j)ray  by  His  own  example" 
(iV)ji/.  Senn.  viii.  §  45).  St.  Hilary,  after  tlwell- 
iuix  on  the  words  of  I)avi«l.  adds,  "The  mind  is 
not  to  be  released  by  the  dangerous  idleness  of 
wakefulness  in  the  night,  but  to  be  emploved  in 
prayers,  in  }tleadiugs.  in  confessions  of  sins;  that 
when  occasion  is  most  given  to  the  vices  of  the 
body,  then  above  all  those  vices  may  be  sub<lued 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  divine  law  "  (  fritct 
in  I's.  cxviii.  lit.  vii.  §  (»).  To  these  motives  St. 
Basil  adds,  "  Let  the  night  supply  other  grounds 
of  player.  When  thou  looke.st  into  the  sky  and 
gazest  on  the  beauty  of  the  stars,"  &c.  {//om,  in 
Mart.  Julitt.  §  3). 


VI.  The  Times  of  the  Offices.— ?  or  Nor  turns 
some  rose  at  cockcrow,  as  prescribed  in  the  Apo- 
st  licai  Cunstituiioris  (lib.  viii.  34).  So  St.  Chry- 
sostom  : — "  As  soon  as  the  cock  crows  the  prefect 
is  standing  by  (the  sleeping  monk),  and  strike* 
him  as  he  lies  lightly  with  his  foot,  and  so  wakns 
all  straightway"  (//^m.  xiv.  in  1  Tim.  ij  4).  St. 
Columban's  rule  .says  the  "middle  "  of  the  night 
(''■  7);  and  in  Gregory  of  Tours  one  speaks  of 
himself  as  rising  "about  miilnight  ad  redden- 
dum cursum  "  {Hist.  Franc,  lib.  viii.  c.  15).  St. 
Benedict  orders  his  monks  to  rise  for  vigils  "at 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  in  winter  ;  i.e.  from 
the  Kalends  of  November  to  Easter,"  but  iluiing 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  time  of  vigils  was  to  be 
regulated  by  that  of  matins,  which  it  was  to 
precede  by  a  "  very  short  interval  "  {I-'ej.  cap.  8). 
Another  rule,  of  the  7th  century,  orders  noctunis 
to  be  said  before  cockcrow  in  winter,  an  1  after  it 
in  summer,  when  it  was  to  be  "soon  "  followed 
by  matins  (//(v/u/a  3fagistri,  c.  33).  In  Sjiain 
the  severe  rule  of  St.  Fructuosus  i)rescribed  two 
or  three  offices  for  the  night  according  to  the 
season,  one  "  before  midnight,"  and  a  second  "  at 
midnight,"  throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter 
a  third  "after  midnight"  (//e//.  cap.  .3)  ;  thus 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  exhortation  of  St. 
Jerome  to  Eustochium,  "  You  should  rise  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  night"  {Epist.  xviii.). 

From  the  union  of  nocturns  with  matins,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  beginning,  the  double 
office  was  at  a  later  period  called  inditlerently, 
nocturns  or  matins,  or  lauds. 

Matins,  properly  so-called,  were  said  in  the 
morning  watch,  or  fourth  watch  of  the  night  , 
that  is  to  say,  at  any  part  of  that  space  of  three 
natural  hours  which  preceded  sunri>e.  Thev 
were  to  be  over  by  dawn  :  Post  mat  ut  in  urn 
tempus  sequitur  diluculum  (Amal.  de  Ord.  An' 
ti}ih.  c.  5).  St.  Benedict  ordered  matins  to  be 
said  "  when  the  light  began  "  (^Heg.  c.  8).  If  it 
surprised  them  at  nocturns,  the  latter  were  to  be 
shortened  (c.  11).  So  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century,  matins  (solemnitas  matutina) 
were  "  wont  to  be  celebrated  in  the  monasteries 
of  Gaul  a  short  interval  of  time  after  the  niijht 
psalms  and  prayers  were  finished "  (Cassian, 
Inst  it.  lib.  iii.  c.  4). 

Prime  was  said  in  the  first  natural  hour  after 
sunrise.  This  a[)pears  from  Cassian's  account  of 
its  origin.  The  monks  were  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  after  matins,  "usque  ad  solis  ortimi,"  and 
were  then  to  rise  for  the  new  office  {Instit.  u.s.). 
And  so,  four  centuries  later,  Amalarius: — "We 
begin  the  first  of  the  day  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun"  (A'  (frd.  Ant.  c.  6);  and  Rabanus  fixes  it 
"at  the  beginning  of  the  day  when  the  sun  first 
appears  from  the  east"  (/><?  Instit.  Cler.  lib.  ii. 
c.  3). 

Terce  might  originally  be  said  at  any  part  of 
the  three  hours  which  began  at  sunrise  (see 
before  §  ii.);  but  after  the  institution  of  prime 
it  could  onlv  be  said  during  the  two  last.  It 
was  not  in  practice  always  confined  to  the  last ; 
fur  in  the  rule  of  an  unknown  author,  formerly 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  it  is  expressly  providetl 
that  on  fast-days,  terce,  sext,  and  none,  be  each 
said  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  (c.'<p.  34 ;  intei 
Opj).  S.  Hieron.  tom.  v.  e<l.  IVn.).  See  also  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  c-itetl  in  §  ii. 

As  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  prejKiration  for 
evening   prayer,  the   Lucernariunij  as  a  merely 
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preliminary  act  of  devotion  would  be  said  imme- 
diately before  that ;  and  it  was  in  fact  as  we 
have  seen,  often  considered  an  actual  part  of  the 
office.  Where  it  became  a  distinct  service,  there 
Would,  we  presume,  be  an  interval  of  some  length 
before  vespers  began ;  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

"  It  becomes  evening  when  the  sun  sets  "  (St. 
Aug.  in  Ps.  xxix.  v.  6,  Enarr.  ii.).  Nevertheless 
vespers  were  more  generally  said  in  the  hour 
before  sunset.  This  is  why  the  office  was  called 
Duodecima  (see  before  §  iv.).  "  We  celebrate  the 
evening  synaxis,"  observes  Amalarius,  ''  about 
the  12th  hour,  which  hour  is  about  the  end  of 
the  day "  (De  Ord.  Antiph.  c.  6)  ;  "  most  fre- 
quently before  sunset  "  {ibid.  c.  70  ;  comp.  c.  16  ; 
Isid.  Hisp.  de  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  20;  Raban. 
Maur.  De  Instit.  Cleri,  lib.  ii.  c.  7).  Benedict, 
in  fact,  made  a  rule,  which  must  have  influenced 
the  custom  greatly,  that  vespers  should  be  said 
at  all  seasons  while  it  was  yet  daylight ;  and 
that  in  Lent,  when  refection  followed  vespers, 
they  should  be  said  at  such  an  early  hour  that 
the  meal  might  be  over  before  the  light  failed 
(Beg.  cap.  41).  Another  authority  says,  "  Ves- 
pers ought  to  be  said  while  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  still  declining."  "  Jn  summer,  on  account  of 
the  short  nights,  let  lucernaria  (here  vespers) 
be  begun  while  the  sun  is  still  high"  (Regula 
Magistri,  c.  34). 

The  history  of  compline  has  shown  the  proper 
time  of  saying,  viz.  before  retiring  to  rest ;  and 
this  was  the  time  observed  by  the  monks  within 
our  period.  Thus  a  MS.  of  the  Regula  of  pseudo- 
Augustine,  now  1200  years  old  : — "  After  this 
{i.e.  after  certain  lessons  read  at  night)  let  the 
usual  psalms  be  said  before  sleep "  (Note  of 
Bened.  editors,  App.  i.  0pp.  Aug.).  St.  Isidore: 
— "Comjjline  being  ended,  the  brethren,  as  the 
custom  is,  having  wished  each  other  good  night 
before  sleeping,  must  keep  still  with  all  heed  and 
silence  until  they  rise  for  vigils "  {Keg.  c.  7). 
St.  Fructuosus,  after  prescribing  the  office  of 
"  the  first  hour  of  the  night,"  orders  his  monks 
to  bid  each  other  good-night  and  retire  to  their 
dormitories  {Reg.  i.  c.  2).  Another  rule  forbids 
the  monks  to  speak,  eat,  drink,  or  do  any  work 
after  compline  {Regula  Magistri,  c.  30).  Ama- 
larius {De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  8)  tells  us  that 
compline  was  said  in  the  conticinium ;  i.e.  in  the 
third  part  of  the  night,  reckoning  from  sunset, 
when  it  was  divided,  as  by  the  Romans,  into 
seven. 

When  vespers  were  said  earlier  compline  was 
put  earlier  too,  and  one  writer  at  the  close  of 
our  [>eriod  gives  it  the  name  of  Duodecima 
(Smaragdus,  Comment,  in  S.  Ben.  Reg.  c.  16).  It 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  hour  so  long 
occupied  by  vespers.  At  length  it  became  the 
common  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  said  at  the 
twelfth  hour /'Franc<»linii8,  u.  s.  cap.  18). 

For  a  desciiption  of  the  several  offices,  see 
Office,  tii?:  Divine.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOUSE.  In  Aringhi,  i.  p.  r,22,  ii.  658,  are 
woodcuts  of  houseM  from  ancient  tombs  [ToMu]. 
Thin,  j)erliaj)«,  refers  to  the  grave  as  the 
house  of  the  dead,  an  idea  or  exj)re.sKion  inherited 
from  heathenism  (Horace  Carm.  i.  iv.  19,  and  liol- 
df-tti,  p.  46.'} ;  even  I)omuH  Af.'terna,  Ferret  v.  pi. 
36,  X.  llO),  or  to  the  denerted  house  of  the  houI, 
the  buried  bo<iy  (2  Cor.  v.  i.),  "  For  we  know  that 
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if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,"  &c.  In  one 
of  the  plates  from  Aringhi  above  referred  to 
(ii.  658)  there  is  a  house  of  the  grave,  with  a 
small  mummy  of  Lazarus;  laid  up  alone  (de- 
positus  or  repositus)  to  abide  the  resurrection. 
The  houses  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  occur 
frequently  in  ancient  paintings  and  mosaics. 
[Bethlehem.]  How  far  the  word  Beth,  as  part 
of  Bethlehem  ("  house  of  bread  "),  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  import  of  this  symbol, 
is  hard  to  say.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HOUSE  OF  CLERGY.    [Manse.] 

HOUSE  OF  PRAYER.  [Church;  Ora- 
tory.] 

HRIPSIMA,  and  companions,  virgin-martyrs 
under  Tiridates ;  commemorated  June  3  {Cat. 
Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUBERT  (Hltcbertus),  bishop  and  confes- 
sor (t727  A.D.);  commemorated  May  30  {Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUCKSTERS.  The  mind  of  the  church 
has  of  course  always  been  against  all  unprin- 
cipled gain  in  traffic,  even  when  permitted  by 
law  and  custom,  ^ulterators  or  fraudulent 
dealers  {KdirrjKoi)  are  enumerated  {Apost.  Constt. 
iv.  6,  §  2)  among  those  whose  oblations  are  not 
to  be  received."  And  again  (76.  viii.  32,  §5) 
the  KaiT7)\os  is  classed  with  the  stage-players 
and  dancers,  among  those  who  must  abandon 
their  profession  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
the  church.  Lactantius  {Din.  Inst.  V.  c.  16) 
emphatically  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Carneades, 
that  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  declare  the 
faults  of  the  article  which  he  has  for  sale,  and 
insists  that  the  Christian  conscience  requires 
perfect  frankness  and  openness  in  such  a  matter. 
In  the  same  spirit  St.  Augustine  {Tract.  41  in 
Joan.)  puts  fraud  on  the  same  level  as  fornica- 
tion and  theft,  and  gives  high  praise  {De  Trin. 
xiii.  3)  to  one  who,  in  buying  a  book,  declined  to 
overreach  the  seller,  who  was  ignorant  of  its 
value.  So,  too,  Hilary  (oif  Ps.  cxix.  [cxviii. 
Vulg.]  139)  enumerates  cheating  (falsitates) 
among  the  things  which  make  our  bodies  a  den 
of  thieves.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  unprincipled 
dealers  {^aSiovpyoi)  and  sorcerers,  all  who  give 
siiort  weight  or  measure  (^icyoKpoiVTot  Koi  So\o- 
fjL€Tpai)  are  condemned  {Apost.  Const,  iv.  6,  §  1). 

Tertullian  {De  /dulol.  c.  11;  cf.  Epiphanius, 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  24)  and  some  others  regard  with 
disfavour  all  gain  derived  from  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  considering  the  labour  of  the 
hands  the  proper  means  of  earning  a  living. 
But  Leo  the  Great  {/.pist.  92,  ad  Rustic,  c.  9) 
reasonably  distinguisbes  between  honest  and  un- 
principled gain  (quaestus  honestus  aut  turpis) ; 
the  culpability  or  innocence  of  gain  (he  holds) 
depends  upon  its  character ;  there  is  no  harm 
in  profit  not  derived  from  fraudulent  practice. 
Compare  Commkuck. 

(Bingham's  Antiq.  XVI.  xii.  17).  [C] 

HUESCA,  COUNCIIi  OF  {Oscense  c),  at 
the  town  so  called  in  the  north  of  Arragon,  in 
Spain,  AD.  5d8,  or  tho  thirteenth  year  of  king 
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Reccared.  No  further  particulars  are  preserved 
of  it,  than  that  it  provided  for  the  holding  of  a 
synod  every  year  in  each  diocese,  to  inquire  into 
the  morals  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  pre- 
scribe rules  for  their  conduct  (Mansi,  x.  479-82). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HUMERALE.     [Amice.] 

HUM  TING.  Field-sports  have  been  under 
the  censure  of  the  church  from  an  early  period, 
and  in  the  many  canons  relating  to  them  there  is 
very  little  trace  of  any  disposition  to  relax  the 
severity  of  absolute  prohibition,  or  to  allow  ex- 
ceptional ca.ses  in  which  they  might  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

By  the  5.5th  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde 
(C.  Ajjat /tense),  A.n.  .'')44,  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  forbidden  to  keep  hawks  and  hounds  for  the 
chase  under  penalty  of  three  months'  excommu- 
nication in  the  case  of  bishoj)s,  and  of  two 
months'  in  the  case  of  priests,  and  of  one  in  the 
case  of  deacons.  The  same  abstinence  is  enjoined 
on  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  under  the 
same  penalty  by  the  4th  canon  of  the  council  of 
Epaon.  By  the  3rd  canon  of  the  council  of  Sois- 
sons,  not  only  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons, 
but  all  ecclesiastical  persons  (clerici)  are  forbid- 
den to  hunt  with  hounds^or  to  take  out  hawks. 
In  the  8th  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Tours, 
priests  are  cautioned  against  the  hunting  of  birds 
anil  wild  animals,  and  the  second  council  of 
Chalons  (c.  9)  addresses  a  similar  warning  against 
devoting  their  time  to  "  hounds,  hawks,  and 
falcons,"  to  laity  as  well  as  to  clergy.  It  seems 
that  certain  bisho})s  kept  dogs  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their 
houses;  but  they  are  reminded  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  second  council  of  Mavon,  A.D.  585, 
that  not  "  barks  but  hymns,  not  bites  but  good 
works  "  are  tiie  proper  jjrotection  of  a  bishop's 
house,  which  ought  to  welcome  and  not  repel 
men,  and  certainly  not  subject  any  who  came  for 
the  relief  of  their  sorrows  to  the  risk  of  being 
torn  by  dogs. 

Among  prohibitions  against  the  same  pur- 
suits issued  by  individuals,  is  to  be  found  a  letter 
of  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mayence  {Epist.  105), 
probably  written  on  the  autliority  of  pope 
Zachary,  forbidding  "  huntings  and  excursions 
with  dogs  through  the  woods,  and  the  keeping  of 
hawks  and  falcons;''  and  the  same  prohibition  is 
repeated,  totidein  verbis,  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the 
council  of  Liptiue,  A.D.  743,  over  which  Boniface 
presided.  In  the  Liber  Poenitentialis  of  pope 
Gregory  III.  one  year's  penance  is  decreed  against 
one  in  minor  orders  (clericus),  two  years' 
against  a  deacon,  and  three  years'  against  a  priest, 
for  hunting. 

Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Uze's,  in  his  Rule  (about 
A.D.  558),  forbids  his  monks  to  hunt  and  hawk 
on  the  ground  that  such  j)ursuits  dissipate  the 
mind  ;  he  allows  them  however  to  set  dogs  at 
the  wild  animals  which  waste  their  crops,  but 
only  that  they  may  "drive  them  away,  not  that 
thev  may  cat«di  them."  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  821-844,  (</<?  rnstittit.  i<ti,\  ii.  23, 
quoted  by  Thomassin),  vents  his  indignation 
against  the  nobles  for  sj>en  ling  so  much  money 
on  hawks  and  hounds  instead  of  on  the  poor ; 
and  is  even  more  fierce  against  them  for  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  which  for  the  sake  of 
their   8f>ort    they    intiicted    on    the    |>uor.     The 


frequent  recurrence  of  these  prohibitions  and 
the  number  of  years  over  which  they  extend, 
show  how  rooted  was  the  taste  for  field-sport* 
among  the  Teutonic  clergy ;  and  the  language 
of  sonie  of  the  canons  indicates  that  these  sports 
sometimes  became  as  oppressive  as  the  Forest 
Laws  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Looking  on,  or  being  present  at  the  hunting, 
o-  baiting,  or  fighting  of  wild  animals  in  the 
a.ophitheatre  is  just  as  strictly  forbidden.  The 
council  in  Trullo  (Quiniscxtum),  can.  51,  orders 
both  laity  and  clergy  to  avoid  "  the  sj>ectacles  of 
huntings,"  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
hunting  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  games,  dances,  and  dramatic  perfurmauces, 
that  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  intended.  The  Codex  Eccl. 
Africanae  (c.  61)  entreats  the  emperors  to  put 
an  end  to  spectacles  on  great  festivals,  such  as 
the  octave  of  Easter,  and  begs  that  no  Christian 
may  be  compelled  to  attend  them.  By  the 
council  of  Mayence  (addit.  3,  c.  27)  it  is  ordered 
that  if  any  ecclesiastical  person  attend  any 
spectacle  he  is  liable  to  three  yeai-s'  suspension. 
By  the  3rd  council  of  Tours  and  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,  quoted  above,  the  condemna- 
tion of  hunting  is  coupled  with  that  of  theatrical 
spectacles,  so  that  to  look  at  a  spectacle  of  hunt- 
ing in  the  amphitheatre  would  be  by  the  same 
act  to  commit  two  oti'ences  against  the  canon. 
The  8th  canon  of  the  council  of  Friuli  (^Foroju- 
liense)  issued  a  canon  against  the  worldly  pomps 
and  vanities  in  vogue,  in  which  "  huntings  "  are 
mentioned  with  other  amusements  manifestly 
scenic. 

Theodosius  the  younger  abolished  contests 
between  men  and  brutes  in  the  circus  on  the 
ground  that  "  cruel  sights  made  him  shudder  " 
(Socrates,  N,E.  vii.  22). 

(Thomassin.  \et.et  Nova  Eixlesiac  DiscipUiui, 
III.  iii.  cc.  42,  43.)  [E.  C.  H.] 

HYACINTHUS,  or  JACINCTUS.  (1) 
Martyr  at  Rome  with  Amantius,  Irenaeus,  and 
Zoticus;  commemorated  Feb.  10  (^Mart.  Rwi. 
Vet.,   Bedae,   Adonis,    Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome ;  commemorated  July  26 
(Mart.  Ji'oin.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Alexander  and  Tibintius,  m 
the  Sabine  district ;  commemorate<l  Sept.  9 
(Mart.  L'om.Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Protus  under  Gal- 
lienus  ;  commemorated  Sept.  11  (Mart.  /,'om.  Vet., 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  t'.i/.  Bucher.,  Frontonis. 
Sacramentarium  Gregorii). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Caesarea,  A.D.  108;  commemo- 
rated July  3  ((.'<//.  liifzant.). 

(6)  Of  Amastris  in  Paphlagoni.i,  martyr; 
roiiuncinorated  .lulv  18  (Cat.  J!i/Z'int.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HYDBOMANTIA.  The  Dccrctnm  Gratuini 
(cau.  26,  qu.  5,  c.  14,  §3)  h.is  the  following  in 
the  enumeration  of  magic  arts  which  are  con- 
demned : — **  Hydromantioi  ab  aqua  dicti ;  est 
enim  Il-^dro  itantia  in  aquae  ins}>ectione  umbras 
daemonum  evocare,  et  imagineas  ludincttiones 
eorum  videre,  ibique  ab  eis  aliqua  audire,  ubi 
adhibito  .nanguiue  ctiam  inferos  perhibentur 
susciture."  The  chapter  from  which  this  is 
extracted    is    taken    wholly    from    Kabaous     f)4 
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Magorum  Praestigiis,  which  is  again  a  compila- 
tion from  Auj^ustine  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
passage  of  Augustine  on  which  the  account  of 
Hydromantia  is  mainly  founded  is  De  Civ.  Dei, 
vii.  35,  and  is  to  this  effect;  that  Noma,  having 
no  real  divine  inspiration,  was  compelled  to 
practise  hydromancy,  so  as  to  see  in  water 
images,  or  rather  false  semblances  (ludifica- 
tioues),  of  the  gods,  and  learn  from  them  what 
he  was  to  ordain  with  regard  to  the  sacra  of  his 
people  ;  and  from  this  use  of  water  for  divining 
purposes  (says  Varro)  Numa  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  consulted  the  nymph  Egeria. 

It  is  evident  (as  indeed  Augustine  says)  that 
this  hydromancy  was  a  form  of  necromancy. 
What  was  its  exact  nature  is  not  apparent,  but 
it  was  probably  similar  to  the  divining  by 
means  of  a  mirror,  or  of  a  dark  tluid  poured 
into  the  ])alm  of  the  hand,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  accounts  of  magic.  [C] 

HYDROMYSTA  (uBpofxixTTn^),  the  pe.son 
who  had  the  care  of  the  holy  water  in  a  church, 
and  sprinkled  with  it  those  who  entered  (Sy- 
ncsius,  Epiit.  121,  quoted  in  Macri  Hierolex. 
s.  v.).  [C] 

HY''MN  (the  Cherubic).  A  hymn  so  called 
from  the  reference  to  the  cherubim  which  it 
contains,  which  occurs  in  the  chief  eastern 
liturgies  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  immediately  preceding  the  "great 
entrance"  {i.e.  that  of  the  elements),  it  is 
found  in  the  same  position  in  the  liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Mark  ; 
and  also  in  the  Armenian,  in  which  however  it  is 
onlv  sung  on  special  occasions,  other  hymns 
being  appointed  in  its  place  on  other  days.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  "heretical  liturgies;  "  which, 
inasmuch  as  the;;e  underwent  less  alteration  than 
the  orthodox,  is  an  argument  against  the  anti- 
quity of  the  hymn.  Cedrenus  (Dupin  Bi'>L  des 
Axit.  Eccles.  \\.me  Sieile)  a  Greek  monk  who 
flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  and  who  wrote  "annals"  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  reign  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  says  that  Justinian  first  ordered  it  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
\jeen  composed  about  that  time.  Its  object  is 
described  as  being  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  to  a  devout  attention  to  the  mysteries 
about  to  be  celebrated.  While  it  is  being  sung, 
the  priest  .says  secretly  a  prayer  called  "  the 
prayer  of  the  cherubic  hymn."  The  words  of 
the  hymn  are  :  oi  ra  x^^ou/SIm  fJ-variKoSs 
«»»coi'i{oi'T6J,  /col  T(f  (coonoiQ  Tpicioi  rhu  Tpiffa- 
yiov  vfjivov  a5o«/Tfs,  iraaav  Tr,v  ^iwriKiqu  ano- 
Bdfifda  fj.fpifjLvav.  d>$  rhv  fiaai\ta  ruu  '6\uv 
l•^ro^i^d^i(unl  rats  ayyfKtKois  aopdrus  5opvtp(- 
pomvov  TOL^fffiv.     'AWrjKovia.  [li.  J.  H.] 

HYMXARIUM.  The  book  containing  the 
hyniQs  sung  in  the  .services  of  the  cliurch.  Geii- 
niulius  {iJe  Script.  Kal.  c.  49)  says  that  Paulinus 
of  Nola  composed  "  Sacramentariiim  «ft  Hynina- 
rium  ;"  se"  (iavanti,  Tlies.  Sacr.  Jiiiuum,  ii.  115. 
Pelliccia  {I'oltin,  \.  159)  gives  Cmttmi'i  ii,  Lihri 
Chf/raiea,  as  common  designations  of  such  UK)ks, 
but  nupplies  no  ioMtaocefl  uf  their  u.se.  [C] 

HYMNISTA,  a  singer  of  hymns  in  the 
church.     Thus  I'rudentiuM  (i.  118): 

"Stall  nunc  hymnistK-  pro  r«-c«-ptlH  pirviills." 
irhcre    the    irregularity    of    tlK-    metre    is   not 
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perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  arbitrary  cor- 
rection (Macri  Hierolex.  s.  v.).  Obbar,  however, 
reads, 

"  State  nunc,  hymnite  matres  pro  receptis  parvulis." 

[C] 

HYMNOLOGIA  {vfxvoXoyia)  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  service  chanted  at  the  Hours. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  (^Ilist.  Rem.  c.  25)  says 
that  St,  Kemi  with  the  brothers,  "  horarum 
laudes  persolvebat  hymnologiarum,"  meaning 
(seemingly)  that  he  observed  the  course  set 
down  in  the  Hymnologies,  the  term  being  used 
so  as  to  include  psalms,  canticles,  antiphons,  etc. 
Macro  (^Hierolex.  s.  v.)  supposes  that  Dionysius, 
the  Pseudo-Areopagite  {Jdierarch.  Eccl.  iii.  2), 
when  he  speaks  of  t]  KadoXiKr]  x>ixvo\oyia 
having  been  uttered  as  a  confession  (npoo^oXo- 
yndeiarjs)  before  the  elements  were  placed  on 
the  altar,  meant  the  Creed.  This  is  of  course 
possible,  and  Pachymeres  (Paraphr.  in  loco) 
seems  to  have  taken  it  so ;  fbr  they  had,  he 
says,  even  then,  fxdQrifxa.  ri  Koi  avfiixdOrifia 
iria-reus  [Creed].  [C] 

HYMNS.  In  the  following  article  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  literary 
or  theological  history  of  Christian  hymnody. 
All  that  can  be  here  undertaken  is  to  give  a 
sketch  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  litur- 
gical use  of  hymns  within  the  limits  to  which 
this  work  is  restricted.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
connected  with  the  subject  arises  from  our  un- 
certainty as  to  how  much  was  covered  by  the 
word  v/xvos  in  early  Christian  writers.  Almost 
everything  sung,  or  rhythmically  recited,  which 
was  not  one  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  was  called  a 
hymn,  or  said  to  be  "  hymned."  Even  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Waiafrid 
Strabo  (^De  Behus  Eccl.  c.  25)  warns  us  that 
by  "  hymns "  he  does  not  mean  mereiy  such 
metrical  hymns  as  those  of  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Prudentius,  or  Bede,  but  such  other  acts  of 
praise  as  are  offered  in  fitting  words  and  with 
musical  sounds.  He  adds  that  still  in  some 
churches  there  were  no  metrical  hymn.s,  but 
that  in  all  "  generales  hymni,  id  est  laudes," 
were  in  use.  The  well-known  passage  of  St. 
Augustine  (^Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxii.),  which  was  for 
centuries  the  foi'mal  definition  of  a  hymn  in 
every  ritual  writer,  gives  us  the  same  rule.  A 
hymn  might  or  might  not  be  in  verse ;  but  it 
was  always  .something  meant  to  be  sung,  and 
sung  as  an  act  of  divine  worship.  So  Gregory 
Nazianzen  defines  a  hymn  as  alvos  eixfxeKrfs. 
Further,  Christian  writers  gradually  learned  to 
use  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  Psalm 
of  the  Old  Dispensation ;  though  both  words 
were  for  a  time  interchangeable. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  the  very  first.  Gentile 
disciples  must  have  sought  and  found  some 
further  exjjression  for  the  praise  of  God  than 
the  translation  of  Hebrew  Psalms,  or  of  th« 
canticles  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  could 
atVord.  But  at  what  period  Christian  songs  ot 
praise  first  found  their  place  in  comnion  worsliip, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  None  can  tell  in  what 
words  I'aul  and  Silas  ^^  vixvouv  rhv  0€($v"  in 
prison  (Acts  xvi.  25);  nor  can  we  say  with 
certainty  that  the  rhythmic  passages  in  the 
Kpistlcs  (e.  g.  Kph.  V,  14;  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  vi.  15, 
1(» ;     2    Tim.    ii.    11-I.'>)    arc    qiiotationi    frono 
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hymns,  though  this  has  l)een  frequently  main- 
tained. The  parallel  passatjes,  again,  Kph.  v. 
19,  20,  and  ('ol,  iii.  16,  17,  though  evidently 
pointing  to  some  form  of  Christian  song,  yet 
a|)pear  to  connect  these  with  social  and  festive 
gatherings  rather  than  with  worship.  Probably 
they  boie  the  same  relation  to  the  forms  used  in 
public  worslup  which  the  iSpirittial  Songs  of 
Luther,  the  "  Ghostly  Psalms  "  of  Coverdale,  or 
the  early  Wesleyan  hymns,  did  to  the  existing 
forms  of  service  in  their  day  ;  and  it  may  be 
that,  like  some  of  the  first  and  last  of  these, 
they  were  subsequently  adopted  into  divine 
service.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the  case 
at  a  later  period  with  the  <^'.'j  L\ap6v  referred 
to  by  St.  Basil  {De  Sp.  Sanio,  c.  29)  as  being 
(in  his  time)  of  ancient  use;  it  is  still,  as  is  well 
known,  a  part  of  the  daily  olfice  of  the  Greek 
church.  If  this  hymn  were  really  the  work  of 
Athenagenes  (f  1G9),  it  would  doubtless  be  the 
earliest  hymn  now  in  use  ;  but  a  reference  to 
the  passage  in  St.  Basil  will  show  that  he  did 
not  believe  Athenagenes  to  be  the  author.  This 
hymn,  with  the  early  form  of  the  Gloria  in 
KxCKLSis,  the  latter  being  given  as  the  morning 
hymn  of  the  church  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (vii.  48  Coteler.),  probably  represent  in 
their  rhythmic  but  unmetrical  structure  many 
early  Christian  hymns  now  lost.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  hymns,  from  the  time  of  Pliny's 
well-known  letter  to  Trajan  {Episf.  97),  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  The  "  hymning  to 
God  the  giver  of  all  good  things,"  by  the  Roman 
Christians  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
{Mart.  S.  Ign.  vii.),  may  have  been  a  burst  of 
extemporaneous  thanksgiving;  but  early  in  the 
following  century  a  Roman  writer  cited  by 
Kusebius  (//,  E.  v.  28)  tells  us  how  ypa\fio\  5e 
Haoi  Ka\  tfiSal  a5(\(poiu  ott'  apxv^  ^^^  irKrruju 
ypatpfTaai,  rhu  \6yov  rov  0eoi»  rhv  Xpiarbv 
v/jivovcri  dfoKoyovure'^  \  and  again  the  Clementine 
Kpitome  De  gcstia  Petri,  §  152,  refers  to  iep(i>y 
vfjLvuv  fi'xV  iis  !i  P-'ii't  of  worship.  Of  Alexan- 
dria, again,  Oiigon  testiries  (r.  Celsum,  viii.  c.  67) 
v/uLvovs  yap  fls  ^i6voi'  rhv  4it\  ttckti  KeyofKV  Qehy 
Ka\  rhv  ft.ouoy(vrj  avrov  Qfhv  \6yov  [al.  t.  k.  a. 
K6you  Kal  0e<$i'],    (('f.  also  Fragm.  in  Ps.  148.) 

Again,  an  early  tradition  reported  by  Socrates 
(fl.  h\  vi.  8)  attributes  to  Ignatius  the  intro- 
duction of  anti))honal  singing  at  Antioch,  as  the 
result  of  a  vision  of  the  angelic  worship  which 
Wiis  revealed  to  him  [Antiimion].  The  monks 
of  the  Syiian  deserts,  in  the  time  of  Sozomen 
(//.  E.  vi.  .1.?,  2)  continued  in  i)rayors  and  hymns 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  church  (dttrnov 
T^v  ^KKArjo-iay).  The  point  to  which  all  these 
allusions  tend  is  the  very  early  use  of  hymns 
both  in  the  Kast  and  West.  Of  the  East,  indeed, 
we  can  speak  more  )iositively.  The  Kpistle  of 
the  second  council  of  Antioch  (a.D.  269)  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexan<lria,  against  Paul 
of  Samosata.  makes  it  one  of  the  charges  against 
him,  that  he  had  "put  a  stop  t«)  the  psalms  that 
were  sung  to  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  as  being 
innovations,  the  work  of  men  of  later  times;" 
while,  to  the  horror  of  every  one,  he  had  ap- 
I>)inted  women  to  say  jisalms  on  Kastor  Day  in 
his  own  honour  (*($  iavrhv)  [Kuseb.  //.  E.  vii. 
30].  This  last  exj)ression  may  simuly  refer  to 
his  position  on  a  throne  of  unusual  height  and 
dignity  in  the  church;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Paul  sought  to  confine  the  singing  strictly 
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to  Jewish  psalmody.  Another  iLference  de- 
ducible  from  this  passage  is  'hat  metjical 
hymns  were  as  yet  unknown  in  Antioch.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  metre  was  used  in 
divine  service  before  the  fourth  centurv ;  but 
probabilities  are  against  its  use.  If  used  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  in  Greek  hymns,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear.  No  metrical 
hymns  are  now  use  I  in  the  Orthodox  Lastem 
church,  but  all  its  ecclesiastical  verse  since  the 
eighth  century  has  been  simply  rhythmic  and 
accentual,  like  the  earliest  Latin  sequences;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  for  a  time  metrical 
hymns  found  their  way  into  Greek  offices.  The 
so-called  "earliest  Chiistian  hymn,"  the  epilogue 
of  Clement  of  Alcx.mdria  to  his  TlaiSayuyds,  is 
not,  except  in  a  Inose  modern  sense,  a  hymn  at 
all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sacred  verses 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  those  of  Sophronius 
approach  nearer  to  the  hymnic  form,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  his  Anacreontic  verse  could  have 
found  its  way  into  divine  service. 

The  fourth  century,  however,  saw  a  great 
impulse  given  to  the  liturgical  use  of  hymns 
successively  in  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  the 
West,  under  the  intlucnce  of  three  eminent  nnen, 
and  with  the  same  object,  the  enlisting  popular 
feeling  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  in  times  of 
fierce  controversy.  The  earliest  of  these  move- 
ments v/as  that  of  Kphraim  at  Edessa.  Greek 
metres  and  music  were  introduced  into  Syriac 
either  by  Bardaisan  [see  BARDESAXh:s  in  DiCT. 
OF  Chr.  BiOOR.],  or  (more  probably)  by  his 
son  Harmonius,  whose  hymns  Ephraim  found 
to  be  so  popular,  that  he  felt  anxious  to 
counteract  their  influence  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  orthodox  hymns  which  might  be  sung 
to  the  same  tunes.  According  to  the  Syriac 
life  of  St.  Ephraim  (quoted  by  Augusti),  he 
trained  choirs  of  virgins  to  sing  to  these  tunes 
hymns  which  he  proceeded  to  write  on  the 
Nativity,  Baptism.  Fasting,  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  on  other 
divine  mysteries;  to  which  he  added  others  on 
the  martyrs,  on  j)enitence,  and  on  the  departed. 
The  young  women  of  this  association  attended 
divine  service  on  the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  martyrs,  and  on  Sundays ;  Ephraim  himself 
standing  in  the  midst,  and  leading  them  (cf. 
Sozomen,  //.  E.  iv.  16  ;  Theodoret,  iv.  29).  From 
that  time  forward  metrical  hymnody  became  a 
fixed  element  in  the  worship  of  the  Syriac- 
speaking  churches,  and  has  filled  a  very  large 
place  not  only  in  their  daily  offices,  but  m  the 
Eucharist ic,  and  indeed  in  all  others.  It  i.^ 
not  so  easy  to  understand  precisely  what  was 
etlected  in  Constantinople  under  Chrysostom ; 
because  we  do  not  know  what  singing  was 
already  in  use  in  the  churches  there.  Theodoret 
(//.  E.  ii.  24)  attributes  the  introduction  of  anti- 
])honal  singing  into  Constantinople  to  two  priests 
under  Constantine,  named  F'lavian  and  Diodorus. 
In  most  ritual  matters  Constantinople  followed 
the  lead  of  Antioch;  and  this  custom  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  what  was  already  in  use 
there.  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the  device 
of  Chrysostom  for  silencing  or  outbidding  the 
Arians,  as  related  by  Sozomen  (//.  /.'.  viii.  8,  1-5), 
led  to  a  much  freer  and  more  abundant  use  of 
hymn.*  in  divine  service.  The  Arians  had  been 
cxp«'lled  by  Theodosius  from  the  churches  of  the 
city;  but  their  numbers  were  still  very  great. 
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and  they  had  places  of  assembly  outside  the 
walls.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  as- 
sembled in  crowds  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
singing  Arian  hymns  and  antiphons,  and  went 
in  procession,  with  these  hymns,  to  their 
churches.  Chrysostom  determined  to  organize 
rival  processions  of  the  orthodox.  The  emi)ress 
EudociA  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  a  eunuch 
of  the  imperial  household  was  instructed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  the  ceremonial, 
at  her  expense.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  these 
included  not  merely  crosses  and  torches,  but 
also  hymns ;  so  unimportant  did  the  words  sung 
appear  to  Chrysostom  in  reference  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  whether  the  hymns  were  good  or 
bad,  the  midnight  processions  popularised  their 
use ;  and  from  the  night  offices  of  the  church 
they  seem  to  have  passed  into  othor  hours.  The 
midnight  singing  of  the  "  Golden  Canon  "  of  St. 
John  Damascene,  so  graphically  described  by 
Keale  (Hymns  of  Eastern  Ch.  p.  35),  which 
foi'ms  so  marked  and  picturesque  a  feature  of 
the  Greek  Easter,  is  doubtless  the  true  historical 
representation  of  Chrysostom's  nocturnal  pro- 
fessionals (cf.  Socrates,  vi,  8  ;  Cassiodorus,  Hist. 
Trip.  X.  8 ;  Nicephorus,  viii.  8,  9).  It  was  not, 
however,  according  to  Neale  (u.  s.  p.  13),  till  the 
period  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (a.d.  726- 
820)  that  Greek  hymnology  reached  its  full  de- 
velopment. Its  great  names  are  Andrew  of 
Crete  (660-732),  John  Damascene  (f  780),  Cos- 
mas  the  melodist  (f  760),  Theophanes  (759- 
818),  Theodore  of  the  Studium  (f  826),  and 
Methodius  (f  836).  How  marvellous  its  de- 
velopment was  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
alleged  by  Neale  that  out  of  the  five  thousand 
quai-to  pages,  which  he  computes  to  be  the  cou- 
tents  of  the  whole  body  of  Greek  office-books,  at 
least  four  thousand  are  poetry.  For  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  structure  and  contents 
of  a  Greek  canon,  or  group  of  odes,  which  forms 
the  staple  of  the  morning  oifice,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Canon  (p.  277)  and  Ode. 
The  other  subsidiary  forms  of  hymn  are  ex- 
plained in  the  same  volume. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  the  establishment  of 
hymnody  as  a  constant  element  of  divine  service 
in  the  West,  had  been  brought  about,  a  few 
years  before,  by  similar  disputes  between  Arians 
and  Catholics.  The  facts  are  related  by  Augus- 
tine, who,  with  his  mother  Monica,  was  at 
Milan  at  the  time  (Conf.  IX.  vii.),  as  well  as 
more  briedy  by  Paulinus,  St.  Ambrose's  deacon 
(  Vita  S.  Amh.  p.  80  ;  ed.  Bened.  Paris,  1632).  St. 
Ambrose,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give 
up  to  the  empress  Justina  one  of  the  basilicas 
of  Milan  for  Arian  worship  at  Easter,  A.D.  385, 
had  incurred  her  resentment.  In  the  following 
year  sentence  of  exile  was  passed  upon  him.  He 
refused  to  obey  ;  and  the  population,  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  guarded  the  gates  of  his  house, 
•nd  kept  watch  night  and  day  in  hiei  church,  to 
defeud  him  from  caj)ture  by  the  imperial  troops. 
Thin  company  of  perpetual  watchers  Ambrose 
organized  into  a  band  of  perpetual  worshijjpers. 
A  wjurse  of  offices,  pBalmo<iy,  prayer,  and 
hymns,  wa»  established,  and  once  established, 
became  a  ]r>ei-maneut  institution  [HoLiw  of 
I'RAYKK].  Augustine  expressly  ways  that  tliis 
was  an  imitation  of  the  Eastern  custom ;  by 
which  he  probably  means  the  course  of  daily  and 
tiightly  pnalmody  and  prayer — the  practice  of 
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Oriental  ascetics,  both  Jewish  (cf.  Pliilo  de  Vita, 
contempt' itiid,  c.  x.  [ii.  48  1-,  Mangey]  quoted  by 
Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.   17)  and  Christian. 

But  it  is  especially  to  these  services  organized 
by  St.  Ambrose,  as  all  subsequent  writers  agree, 
that  we  of  the  Western  churches  owe  the  incor- 
poration into  our  offices  of  metrical  hymnody 
(cf.  Isidore  of  Seville,  de  Keel.  Off.  i.  6  ;  Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  de  Rebus  Eecl.  xxv.  &c.  and  Pau- 
linus, 1.  c).  Unlike  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  was 
able  to  supply  his  congregations  with  words,  and 
himself  to  set  them  to  music  (see  Amrrosian 
Music,  and  Koch,  KirchenUed,  vol.  i,  pp.  61,  sqq.). 
Of  the  metrical  hymns  which  are  undoubtedly  his, 
Biraghi  (^Fnni  Sinceri  di  Siint'  Ambrogio')  enu- 
merates eighteen,  Koch  twenty-one.  But  Milan 
became  a  school  of  Ambrosian  hymnody,  which 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Ninety-two  hymns  of  this  school  are  given  by 
Daniel  (^Thes.  Hymn.  vol.  i.).  Yet,  though 
Ambrose  is  the  true  founder  of  metrical 
hymnody  in  the  West,  it  is  possible  that  hymns 
were  already  in  use  elsewhere.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  to 
introduce  them ;  he  certainly  was  a  hymn 
writer,  and  his  hymn  "  Lucis  largitor  optimo 
(al.  splendide),"  sent  from  his  exile  in  Phrygia. 
as  early  as  A.D.  358,  to  his  daughter  Abra, 
found  its  way  into  church  use.  Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de  Div.  Off.  §  10)  attributes  to  him  the  com- 
pletion, in  its  present  Western  form,  of  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  he  may  have  introduced  other  innovations, 
especially  as  some  of  his  hymiis  (notably  a  well- 
known  Lenten  one,  "  Je.su  quadragenariae)," 
though  common  in  Germany  and  England,  were 
not  in  use  in  Italy.  The  work  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  not,  as  a  hymnographer,  distinct 
from  that  of  St.  Ambrose;  he  introduced  no> 
new  species  of  hymn,  noi-,  it  would  appear,  any 
new  use  for  hymns;  his  ritual  and  liturgical: 
work  lay  in  other  directions,  though  he  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the  now 
rapidly  increasing  stock  of  metrical  hymns. 
But  the  progress  of  hymnody  for  the  next  four 
centuries  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  table  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  leading  Breviary 
hymns  have  been  derived.  In  the  subjoined 
list,  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  from 
Daniel,  who,  without  attempting  perfect  ac- 
curacy, arranges  under  the  name  of  each  author 
the  hymns  traditionally  assigned  to  him ;  those 
in  the  second  column  from  Koch,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  each  author  the  hymns 
known  to  be  his,  but  has  not  consulted  so  wide 
a  range  of  breviaries  as  Daniel : — 

Htmns  assigned  to      . .         . .     D.  K. 

Hilary  of  Poictiers  (t  368)      7  2 

Daniasud 2  1 

Ambrose  and  the  Am-  \         aa  — 

broRlau  ficho*jl  J" 

AuKustiue  (incorrectly)     .      1  — 

S««luliiiH 2  2  or  3 

I'nul.  iitlua            ..         ..15  10  (centoit 

Kiintxliud    . .         . .         . .     16  — 

Klpis           1  — 

VcnanliUH  Fortunatufl    ..7  7 

Orcf^ory  th<!  firoat            ..0  19 

lHi<lon;  ol  S.  villo  (6:56^   ..2  (?) 

HavlUH  of  CliAlons  (580)        —  1 

CyilUtt        1  — 

KugtniuH  of  Toledo  *               ,  , 

((KHMJ-IH)  (        •• 

Il(l.foiiHiiH(6r.H-6(J0)  /  __  Soma 

J  u Hum  (680-690)        f      "  ' 
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Uthnu  agslRTipd  to 

Pauliis  I)iacomi8  .. 

Alcuiii 

Charlemagne 

Anonynioup  hymns , 
cent  vi.-U. 


n. 


K. 


11    11  (sovoral  doBbtfui) 
2  Several. 

—  Stvcral. 

1  — 

9 
2 


13 


(     V.  cent.  19 

)     vi.  cent.  12 
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The  use  of  Ainbrosian  and  other  hjinns  of 
Italian  origin  wa.s  much  exteu<lc'<i  by  the  esta- 
bli.shment  of  the  mona.stic  orders,  each  with  its 
own  set  of  offices  for  the  hours.  lienedict 
especially  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Walafrid 
Strabo  as  havinif  inserted  in  his  olHces  many 
Ambrosian  hjTnns.  Other  countries  began,  as 
the  above  lists  will  show,  to  produce  hymno- 
graphers    of    their    own,    especially    Sj)ain,    of 

'  .who.sc  rich  store  of  hymns  the  Mozarabic  Bre- 
viary is  an  evidence.     There  are  signs,  however, 

■  that   this   influx  of  hymns  did  not  everywhere 

!  meet  with  t";iV()ua-.  The  complaint  made  by  the 
orthodox  against  heretics  that  they  had  inno- 
vated, could  now  be  turned  against  themselves 
''Ambrose,   Ep.   873,   72);   and  among  Catholics 

•  there  were  some  who  doubted,  like  the  Genevan 
reformers  later,  whether  it  were  right  to  use  in 
worship  any  but  the  words  of  Scripture.  Others, 
as  time  went  on,  became  accustomed  to  the  Am- 

:  brosian  hymns,  but  hesitated  to  receive  fresh 
i>nes.  At  the  second  council  of  Tours  (567-8), 
by  canon  2.5,  the  admission  of  other  hymns  of 
merit,  in  addition  to  the  Ambrosian,  was  form- 
ally sanctioned.  At  Toledo,  again,  comj^laints 
were  made  that  some  still  rejected  the  hymns 
of  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  as  not  scriptural  (Wala- 
frid Strabo,  1.  c).  At  length,  on  Dec.  5,  6o'.],  at 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  under  the  presidency 
of  Isidore,  a  canon  (c.  13)  was  passed  threatening 
with  excommunication  all  in  France  or  Spain 
who  opposed  the  use  of  hymns  in  divine  service. 
Vet,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  still  some 
churches,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  which  did 
not  admit  metrical  hymns  into  their  offices. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  noticed — the  metre 
of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  restricted. 

Ambrose  found  in  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (our 
present  L.  M.)  a  metre  admirably  adapted  to  the 

-  concise  and  solemn  language  of  his  hymns,  and 
equally  well  fitted  for  singing.  This  accordingly 
has  been  the  normal  metre  of  Latin  hymnology, 
down  to  the  invention  of  sequences.  But  it 
was   by  no  means   used  in  strict  conformity  to 

.  d.issical  models;  accent  and  quantity,  it  must 
be   confessed,   were    both  at   times  disregarded. 

.  Some  attem]>ts  were  made,  however,  at  other 
metres.  Among  the  so-called  Ambrosian  hymns 
.appears  one  on  St.  John  Baptist,  in  four-line 
stanzas  of  Alcaic  Hendeca>ylla))les — 

"  Alnil  prophriae  |  progonl  |  es  pia," 

and  four  others,  one  for  fair  weather,  one  for 
rain,  and  two  in  time  of  war,  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  lessor  Asdepi.id,  with  spondee  instead  of 
dactyl  in  the  last  place. 

__l_^^i_ll_^^|_:=r 

"  Obdnxcre  ptjlum  nublla  coell." 

The  poems  of  Prudentius,  not  being  originally 
intended  fur  church  song,  supply  other  irregu- 
larities, as  Iambic  Trimeter — 

"  0  Naaiarcne.  lax  Iktlilem,  virbum  Patrl*," 


and  the  Anacreontic  (Iamb.  Dim.  Catal^— 
"Cultor  Dei  mcnu-nto." 

The  fine  cento  from  his  "  Da  puer  plectrum,** 
beginning — 

"  Cor.le  natus  ex  Parentis  ante  mandi  exordium/' 

first  introduced  into  church  song  the  Trochaic 
Tetrameter  Catalecticus  of  Greek  tragedy,  which 
has  been  so  great  and  permanent  a  gain.  He 
has  also  a  hymn  in  stanzas  of  four  Sapphic  lines 
(without  the  final  Adonius) — 

•'  Inventor  rutilj  dux  bone  luminis." 

Two  centos  from  Fortunatus — 
••  Crux  benedicta  nitct.  dominuB  qua  came  pependlt," 

and  the  well-known  "Salve  festa  die.s,"  are  the 
earliest  instances  of  elegiac  verse  in  church 
song.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  were  pro- 
cessionals. St.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  Sapphic 
hymns  for  the  hour.s — 

"  Nocte  surgentes  vigilemus  omnea," 
and 

"  Ecce  Jam  noctis  tenoatur  umbra,* 

and  thenceforth  their  use  was  not  infrequent. 

A  few  other  irregularities  may  be  mentioned, 
but  they  .ire  unimportant. 

The  use  of  hymns  till  now  was  threefold : 
(1)  as  processionals;  (2)  in  the  canonical  hours; 
(3)  at  certain  special  offices,  such  as  the  Bene- 
diction of  Paschal  taj)ers,  &c.  As  yet  no  metrical 
hymns  were  used  in  any  part  of  the  Eucharist ic 
office.  Walafrid  Strabo  mentions,  however,  that 
Paulinus  "  Patriar<;ha  Forojuliensis "  (Paulinus 
of  Aquileia)  had  frequently,  especially  in  private 
masses,  introduced  hymns  either  of  his  own  or 
of  others,  "  circa  immolationem  sacramentorum  " 
(i.e.  at  the  Illation  or  Preface  following  the 
Siirsum  corda).  He  adds  that  so  great  a  man 
would  not  have  done  this  without  authority  or 
reason.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there 
were  other  instances  of  the  interpolation  of 
hvmns  into  the  Mass.  One  such  is  known  to 
us,  the  verses  attributed  by  Daniel  to  tugenius 
of  Toledo— 

"  Sanctl  venite,  corpus  Chrietl  sumite," 
sung  as  a  Communio,  or  Antiphona  ad  accedentcs, 
before  the  reception  of  the  elements;  Neale 
(Chr.  linncmhrancer,  Oct.  1853)  assigns  this  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  These  excep- 
tional uses  were  foreshadowings  of  the  great 
outburst  of  sequences  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  was  destined  to  add  so 
much  to  the  splendour  and  variety  of  Litin 
hymnody. 

[Daniel,  Tlicsminis  Ihjmnoloqinis,  vol.  i.-v., 
Leipsic,  1855-6.  Mone,  If^/mni  T-.i^ni  JUedii 
Acvi,  Freiburg,  1853.  Koch,  Geschichtf  dcs 
Kirchenlieds  und  Kirchcnqosmi<j$  der  C'iristlichen 
(4  vols.)  vol.  i.  (part  i.  treats  of  hymns  of  the 
first  eight  centuries),  Stuttgart,  1856.  He  gives 
ami>lc  lists  of  authorities  on  special  points. 
Augusti,  Pc  htjmnis  Syronim  sicrh,  Wratislaw, 
1841.  Neale,  Hi/mtUi  of  the  Kaxtern  Churchy 
London,  1863.  .Vfr/wvfyi/  Jli/miis  and  Se- 
iltumi'es,  1863.  Hiraghi,  Inni  Sinceri  e  Carvu  d% 
SanV  AmhrcHjio,  Milan.  18(>2.  Kbert,  Oesrhi.hie 
der  ChnsHich-Lateinisihcn  Lite^diur,  Leipsic, 
1874.]    [J.  E.] 

UYI'ACOE  {xnraKoi]).  Certain  rhythmic 
compositions,  or  hymns,  which  follow  upon  and 
echo  (as  it   were)  the  sense  of  that  which  pre* 


HYPAPANTE 


TX0TC 
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ceded,  are  called  v-naKoai,  because  they  depend 
Qpon  (^CiraKovov<ri)  that  which  has  gone  before,  as 
a  sei'vant  on  a  master.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  Coresi.  Gear,  however  (quoted  in  Daniel's 
Codex,  iv.  723),  prefers  the  explanation,  that 
such  hymns  relate  some  wonderful  work  of  God, 
by  listening  to  which  the  church  may  be  edified. 
Neither  explanation  is  perhaps  quite  satisfactory, 
but  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  give 
any  reason  at  all  why  these  hymns  should  be 
called  Hypacoae  more  than  many  other  parts  of 
the  office.  [C] 

HYPAPANTE  (often  written  Hypante),  a 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  from  her  meeting  {yira-navTi}) 
with  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  Temple.  [Mary 
THE  Virgin,  Festivals  of.]  [C] 

HYPATIUS,  bishop  of  Gangra  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  6avfxaTovpy6s ;  commemorated  March  31 
ICal  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HYPOCAUSTOKIUM,  a  room  warmed  by 
a  hypocaust,  or  furnace  under  the  floor.  Thus 
Thiadildis,  abbess  of  Freckenhorst,  in  Westphalia, 
is  said  to  have  built  in  her  monastery  "refec- 
torium  hiemale  et  aestivale,  hypocaustorium, 
dormitoriura,  cellarium,  domum  arearum,  etc." 
(T'lYa  S.  Thiad.  c.  7,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  30 
January,  App.  vol.  ii.).  [C] 

HYPOPSALMA  ix)iT6y\ia\tJLa),  a  particular 
manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms.  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (ii.  57,  §  5)  give  the  direction, 
"  after  every  two  lections  let  some  other  chant 
(i^aAAe'ro))  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the 
people  chant  responsive  (u7ro;|/aAAeTw)  the  ends 
of  the  verses."  Such  a  replication  of  the  body 
of  the  congregation  to  the  voice  of  the  single 
chanter  was  called  vTri^v^oA/xa.  Compare  Anti- 
PHON  (Bingham's  Ant.  XIV.  i.  12).  [C] 


IXerC.  (Compare  Fish,  p.  673.)  The  fish  is 
found  in  an  allegoric  or  symbolic  sense  in  the 
ancient  remains  of  almost  every  nation.  Among 
the  Assyrian  fragments  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard,  for  instance,  are  frequent  instances  of 
monsters  partly  formed  of  fish.  See,  as  examples, 
Mimuraerds  of  Nineveh,  pi.  39,  67  B,  68,  71,  72, 
&c.  The  gem  figured  on  p.  674  of  this  work,  in 
which  a  man  appears  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a  fish,  is  probably  a  representation  of  this  kind 
of  monster,  .rather  than  of  the  Apostolic  fisher- 
man. The  coins  of  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  mari- 
time nations,  show  on  their  coins  fish,  or  monsters 
ending  in  fish.  The  same  object  is  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  though  much  more  spa- 
ringly, for  the  fish  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  6 ;  p.  850, 
Potter ;  compare  v.  7,  p.  670).  Nor  is  the 
symbolic  fish  wanting  in  the  remains  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  races  (Sir  W.  .Jones  in  Asiatic 
Jiesearchea,  i.  p.  230;  Ann.  de  J'hiloaophie  Chrd't. 
*.  p.  430).  The  dol]ihin  in  particular  is  con- 
tinually represented  in  art  and  lauded  by  the 
poets ;  and  we  n'»t  unfrequontJy  meet  v.ith 
alluAious  to  a  my.'.terious  fish,  the  KciWi^Bvi, 
from  the  presence  of  which  all  noxious  things 
iiH'i  away  :  'Ev  toIi  Kal  kcJaAix^"*  i-nuvvfiosy 
It  pin  ixOis  (Oppian.  J/alieut.  i.  185). 


When  we  find  it  in  Christian  symbolism,  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  fish,  like  so  many 
other  symbols  and  formulae,  was  adopted  by  th'* 
early  Christians  from  the  already  existing  art  ? 
Looking  at  the  general  character  of  early  Chi'is- 
tian  art,  considering  its  constant  adoption  even 
of  symbols  and  representations  obviously  pagan, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  special  sense  was 
given  to  an  already  existing  mode  of  representa- 
tion. And  this  particular  symbolism  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  discovery  of  the 
acrostic  Ix^^^^  from  which  the  fish,  many  times 
mentioned  in  the  gospels,  received  a  mystic 
significance. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  when  it  was  first  observed 
that  the  word  IxOvs  is  formed  of  the  initials  of 
the  sentence  'ItjctoGs  Xpicrrhs  &eov  Tlhs  Swr^p. 
We  may  perhaps  assume,  that  whenever  the 
fish  was  recognised  as  the  symbol  of  the  Lord, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  acrostic  meaning 
having  been  discovered,  and,  if  this  was  the  case, 
it  must  have  been  recognised  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  Clavis  attri- 
buted to  Melito  of  Sardis,  which,  if  genuine, 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
lays  it  down  that  Piscis  =  Christus  (c.  iv.  §  xl. ; 
Spicil.  Solesm.  ii.  173);  but  the  date  and  cha- 
racter of  that  work,  although  Dom  P'tra  seems 
to  entertain  no  doubts,  cannot  be  considered  --'j 
beyond  question.  The  Sibylline  verses  give  ^lib. 
viii.  217-250)  the  famous  acrostic  on  the  letters 
of  the  sentence  'l-qaovs  Xpno-rhs  &€qv  Tlhs 
^uT^p,  (TTavpSs.  At  the  time  when  this  was 
wn-itteu,  the  mystic  meaning  of  Ix^vs  was  clearly 
recognised,  but  the  date  of  the  verses  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Pacdag. 
iii.  11,  §  59;  see  Gems,  p.  712)  numbers  the 
fish  among  Christian  symbols,  but  does  not  state 
its  special  significance;  elsewhere  {Strom,  vi.  11, 
§  94)  he  }-egards  the  *'  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes  "  as  typical  of  the  preparatory 
discipline  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  Clement's 
contemporary  Tertullian  we  arrive  at  firmer 
ground  ;  he  writes  (^De  Baptismo,  c.  i.)  "  Nos 
pisciculi,  secundum  IX0TN  aostrum,  in  aquii 
nascimur."  Here  we  have  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  applicaT;ion  of  the  fish-symbol. 
First,  the  Fish  is  Christ,  and  that  clearly  as 
IX0TC,  showing  that  Tertullian  had  the  acrostic 
in  his  mind ;  secondly,  they  who  are  born  of 
Christ  are  in  their  turn  "  smaller  fishes,"  a 
symbolism  which  also  took  a  firm  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  early  Church,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  [Fisherman,  p.  674] ;  thirdly,  a  fresh  signi- 
ficance is  added  to  the  conception  of  the  believer 
as  the  fish,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  water 
of  baptism  that  they  are  born  from  above.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Tertullian  gives  no  expia- 
tion of  the  IX0TC  which  would  be  intelligible 
to  the  uninitiited  ;  the  symbol,  whether  written 
or  pictured,  was  part  of  the  secret  language  of 
the  early  Church.  This  reticence  was  pj-obably 
maintained  during  the  centuries  of  persecution  ; 
but  when  the  need  of  concealment  ceased,  we 
find  the  true  significance  of  the  symbol  pro- 
claimed. Thus,  the  writer  of  the  work  J ^c  pro- 
mission,  et  hencdict.  Ihi,  attributed  to  I'j'ospur  of 
Aquitaine  (ii.  39),  seems  to  give  positive  tevti- 
mouy  on  this  point.  "  IX0TN,  latine  piscem, 
Kucris  littoris  majores  nostri  interprctati  sunt, 
hoc  ex  sibylJinis  ver»ibus  colligentes."  Augus- 
tine, too,  speaking  of  the  Sibyl,  says  (^De  civit. 
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Dei,  xviii.  23),  *•  If  you  join  the  first  letters  of 
the  five  Greek  \vor<l.s  'Itjo-oCs,  Xpia-rhs,  &fov, 
f'ihi,  2wT77p,  you  will  have  IX0TC,  fish,  in 
wiiich  word  Christ  is  mysteriously  desitjnated. 
Compile  Oj.tatus  c.  Donitist.  iii.  2.  And  when 
the  Empire  became  Christian,  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  Christians  to  conceal  the  great 
onject  of  their  faith  under  a  symbol,  its  use 
hec^an  to  decline.  De  Rossi,  the  highest  autho- 
rity on  such  a  matter,  assures  us  that  at  Rome, 
at  least,  it  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  cemeteries 
formed  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  is 
almost  confined  to  the  catacombs,  and  to  the 
mr>st  ancient  portions  of  these.  It  was,  he 
believes,  growing  obsolete  in  the  4th  ceutury, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  used  merely  as  a  symbol, 
whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  i)rovinces,  in  the  5th. 
The  symbolic  fish,  indeed,  is  found  on  an  ambo  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  Ravenna, 
which  is  shown  by  an  inscription  to  be  of  the 
year  597  ;  and  the  IX0TC  is  found  on  the  large 
cross  in  the  apse  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe, 
near  the  same  city,  which  Ciampini '  ( Vet. 
Monm.  ii.  79,  ed.  2)  maintains  to  be  a  work  of 
the  year  567.  These,  however,  are  rather  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  ancient  symbols  by  an 
artist  for  decorative  purposes,  than  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  symbol,  as  such.  When  the 
symbols  occur  in  inscrijitions,  where  mere  orna- 
lueut  is  evidently  not  intended,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  still  used  as  a  sign  for  believers. 
In  representations  of  scenes  from  the  gospels,  or 
fiom  hagiology,  fish  are  of  course  found  in  all 
ages  of  Christian  art. 

Although  the  IX0TC  was  originally  an  acros- 
tic, there  is  only  one  ancient  inscription  known 
in  which  it  actually  appears  as  such.  In  all 
other  cases  it  stands  separate,  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  an  inscri])tion,  or  both  ;  generally  it  is 
written  horizontally  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  sometimes  vertically  (Fabretti,  Inscript. 
Ex/'l.  p.  329  ;  compare  GEMS.  p.  7 14-).  It  would 
indeed  be  im[>ossible  to  arrange  IX0TC  as  an 
acrostic  in  a  Latin  inscription,  and  all  the  IX0TC 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
Latin,  with  the  one  exception  just  referred  to. 
This  famous  slab  was  found  in  the  year  1839, 
beneath  the  surface,  in  an  ancient  cemetery  * 
near  Autun.  and  was  first  published  by  Dom 
(now  Cardinal)  Pitra  (Aniiales  de  Phil.  Chret.  2« 
so'r.  t.  xix.  p.  195).  Since  that  time  a  consider- 
able literature  has  gathered  round  it.  It  is  a 
sepulchral  inscription  over  one  Pectorius,  son  of 
A.sthandius.  It  is  imperfect,  but  as  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  first  six  lines  there  is  no  very 
great  difference  of  oj)inion  among  palaeographers 
and  scholars.  Mr.  W.  B.  Marriott  {'lestimony, 
p.  118)  gives  the  in.soription  thus: 

'Ix^i^us  o[^vpaplov  S.y]iou  ytvos  rjropi  (rffiv<f 
Xprjfff  \a^wv  [^a>7j»']  &/ji^poTov  iv  0poT(ois 

•  Ciampint  misreads  the  IXevC;  but  Gorl  (Diptifck.  iii. 
201)  Rives  the  correct  rending. 

'•  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  cemetery  Is  looilly 
callf'd.  not  cimiliire,  but  pulyaiidro.  t.  e..  jroAvdifipioi — a 
curious  relic  of  the  time  when  Or<ek  wns  spoken  nt 
Aufuu.  Probably  ihls  wa.s  th">  very  name  usftl  In  the 
tlm»*  of  (iregory  of  Tours,  who.  in  his  Ignoraiire  of  Greek, 
took  It  for  a  Oalllo  word  (D"  (ilorid  Confeu.  c.  73,  quoted 
jy  Marriott.  7>«^im<my,  p.  127). 


"ThvLCTiv  afviois  irXovroiSrov  (rxplnt, 
l.MTTJpoi  5'  ay'tcDP  iJi(\fn9fa  \dfjL$ayi  fipwOtfj 
"Eadif  TTii/dcov  'Ix^fj/  (xoof  iraKdnais. 

lx(>vi    x* apa.    \i\a'i(o    Sfffwora 

ZLuTtp 

or  2yf    •    •    •    •  '^''^P  ""*   \iTd^o^L(   <pcoi  rh  6a- 

v6vrwv. 
'Aaxai'STf  irdrfp,  rcf  'fx^  K€X'*P'<''M^f  6i/fjL<f} 

o'vf  fJ-' o7rriv  ifioltTiy 

I    .    .    .    fivfjaeo  TlfKTopiov. 

For  C^-fjv  we  should  perhaps  read  in\yi)v' 
The  word  XP^*^^  ^^^Y  be  taken  either  for  txpi?""** 
or  for  xpV'^c^h  ^^  AtTa^o/ie  for  \iTd(o/xai  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  inscription.  Uii/dcov  is 
for  -rrfivdwv.  The  hiatus  in  the  la.st  line  but  one 
may  perhaps  be  filled  by  the  words  (rvv  fir^rpl 
yXvKfpfi  Kal  aSf\tpeio7criv  ^fioTtriv  (P'ranz).  or 
something  equivalent ;  and  the  last  may  jjcrliapj 
run  'IxOvv  iSwv  vlov  /jLv-fjffeo  TlfKropiov.  Mr. 
Marriott  translates  the  whole  as  follows : — 
"Offspring  of  the  heavenly  Ichthus,  see  that  a 
heart  of  holy  reverence  be  thine,  now  that  from 


The  AutTin  InBcripUon.c 

divine  waters  thou  hast  received,  while  yet 
among  mortals,  a  fount  of  life  that  is  to  immor- 
tality. Quicken  thy  soul,  beloved  one,  with  the 
ever-flowing  waters  of  wealth-giving  wisdom, 
and  receive  the  honey-sweet  food  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  saints.  Eat  with  a  longing  hunger, 
holding  Ichthus  in  thy  hands. 

To  Ichthus  .  .  .  come  nigh  unto  me,  my 
Lord  [and]  Saviour  [be Thou  my  guide]  I  entreat 
Thee,  Thou  light  of  them  for  whom  the  hour  ot" 
death  is  past. 

Aschandius,  my  Father,  dear  unto  mine  heart, 
and  thou  [sweet  mother  and  all]  that  are  mine 
.  .  .  remember  Pectorius." 

The  first  portion  seems  to  be  an  admonition  to 
the  Christian  passer-by  who  re.id.  .\  ,  the  second 
a  prayer  of  the  deceased  himself;  the  third  an 
address  to  his  parents  and  fViends. 

This  inscription  has  been  referred  to  very 
various  dates,  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
(Pitra)  to  the  end  of  the  dth  (Rossignol).  Pro- 
bably the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Franks  and  C.  T. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museum  (in  Marriott's 


c  For  the  tracing  from  which  this  engraving  was  nude 
the  writer  Is  indebtid  to  I^f.  Churchill  Babiogtou 
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Tcstimofiy,  etc.  p.  133),  who  assign  it  to  the 
4th  or  5th  century,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
With  this  agrees  the  decision  of  Kirchoff,  the 
editor  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Graecarum,  which  contains  this  in- 
scription (No.  9890). 

Mr.  Marriott  (u.  s.  p.  141)  conjectures  that 
the  space  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  marble,  to 
the  spectator's  right,  was  occupied  by  a  sculp- 
tured fish,  whether  alone  or  in  combination  with 
some  other  symbol. 

Costadoni  (ix.  35)  gives  a  gem  (no.  xi.  in  his 
plate)  engraved  with  two  fishes,  with  this  in- 
scription in  three  lines :  IX  |1  CwTHP  \\  0V  : 
evidently  the  IX0TC,  differing  from  the  form 
common  elsewhere  in  having  CwTHP  written 
at  full  length,  instead  of  being  separated  by  its 
initial  letter  like  the  other  words  of  the  acrostic. 
The  CwTHP  is  probably  placed  between  the  IX 
and  the  0V  because  that  shape  of  the  inscription 
Lest  suits  the  space. 

Of  seventy-five  sculptured  slabs  containing 
the  symbol  which  Do  Rossi  has  examined,  not 
more  than  eight  contain  the  ixOvs  alone,  and 
only  twenty — of  which  four  are  fragments  of 
slabs  which  may  have  contained  other  symbols — 
the  sculptured  fish  alone ;  the  rest  give  also 
other  symbols.  Seventeen  join  with  the  fish 
the  dove  and  olive-branch  ;  a  conjunction  which 
seems  clearly  equivalent  to  Spiritus  in  pace  in 
Christo  ;  or — if  the  olive-branch  be  omitted — 
Spiritus  in  Christo.  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace  is  a 
common  form  of  acclamation  in  Christian  epi- 
taphs. Twenty-three  add  the  anchor  to  the  fish, 
whether  separate  or  intertwined ;  a  conjunction 
also  extremely  common  on  gems  [p.  714].  As 
the  Anchoe  [p.  81]  unquestionably  symbolizes 
Hope,  we  may  read  these  symbols  Spes  in  Christo, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  Christian  sepulchral 
formulae.  A  sepulchral  slab  from  the  cata- 
combs, now'  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  exhibits  an 
anchor  between  two  fishes,  with  the  inscription 
IX0TC  ZojNTcdN.  (See  further  under  gems,  p. 
713).  Of  the  fish  swimming  in  the  water  and 
supporting  a  -.hip  on  its  back,  clearly  signifying 
that  Christ  bears  up  the  church,  De  Rossi  has 
seen  three  mstances. 

'I'here  remains  the  conjunction  of  loaves  and 
fishes.  That  these  in  some  instances  simply 
form  part  of  a  representation  of  the  Lord's 
miracle  of  the  loaves  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
in  at  least  one  of  De  Ro.s.si's  Monumenta  (No.  71, 
from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Hermes,  now  in  the 
Kircher  Museum)  there  are  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes;  but  there  caa<be  no  doubt  that  the  fishes 
and  loaves  conjoined  were  intended  to  convey 
the  fui'ther  meaning  that  Christ  is  the  Bread  of 
Life,  and  that  with  special  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  [Canister,  p.  204 ;  Kuchakist  in 
AliT,  p.  025].  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Autun  inscription,  given  above,  wiiere,  according 
to  the  mo.st  probable  restrjration,  the  fish  is 
Apoi(cn  of  'AH  in  the  hands.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  these  words  refer  to  the  receiving  of 
Christ  in  tlie  Eucharist.  So  wlien  Augustine 
{Con/ess.  xiii.  2.'{,  §  34),  after  mentioning  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  goes  on  to  sjicak  of  that 
other  "solcmnitas  ...  in  qua  ille  /liscia  ex- 
hibetur  quern  levatum  de  profundo  terra  pia 
comedit,"  he  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist.  It  ought  however  to 
be  aoticed,  that  some  at  le:u»t  of  the  paintings 


commonly  supposed  to  be  Eucharistic  are  in- 
tended rather  to  represent  the  heavenly  mar- 
riage-supper which  Christ  makes  for  his  faithful 
ones  (Polidori,  Dei  conviri  effigiati  a  siinholo  ne' 
monumenti  Cristiani.     Milano,  1844). 

Ample  information  on  this  curious  subject 
may  be  found  in  Costadoni,  Sdpra  il  Pesce  come 
simbolo  di  Gesu  Christo  presso  gli  antichi  Cristiani, 
in  Calogiera's  collection,  vol.  xli.  p.  247  ff. ;  in 
J.  B.  De  Rossi's  treatise,  De  Christianis  Monu- 
mentis  IX0TN  exhibentibus,  and  in  Pitra's  De 
Fisce  Alleyorico  et  Symbolico,  both  in  Pitra's 
Spicilegium  Solesmense,  vol.  iii. ;  and  in  the  late 
Mr.  Wharton  Marriott's  Essay  on  the  Autun  In- 
scription, in  his  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs,  p. 
115  ir.  (London,  1870).  [C] 

ICONIUM,  COUNCIL  OF.  The  date  gene- 
rally assigned  to  it  is  A.D.  378  (Mansi,  iii.  505-10), 
this  being  the  year  in  which  St.  Basil  died  ;  and 
Amphilociiius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  who  presided, 
speaking  of  him  as  having  been  expected  there, 
but  kept  away  by  severe  illness.  St.  Basil  him- 
self {£p.  ccii.  al.  ccxcvi.)  had  asked  to  have  it 
put  off  in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  improve. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  the 
meeting  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  subsequent  letter 
(ccxvi.  al.  cclxxii.),  when  illness  equally  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home.  Mansi  thinks  his 
words  here  prove  that  he  actually  was  at  this 
meeting  :  they  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
had  commenced  his  journey  with  that  intention, 
but  after  he  had  got  as  far  as  Neo-Caesarea,  which 
he  may  have  gone  to  first,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
had  to  return.  This,  according  to  Mansi,  took 
place  A.D.  375 ;  and  the  question  is,  wliether 
Amphilochius  must  necessarily  be  sup})osed  to 
have  been  speaking  of  a  later  illness.  To  make 
up  for  his  absence,  his  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  read  there,  to  attest  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  says  Amphilochiu:  '. 
in  all  probability,  therefore,  this  council  had  3  j 
do  with  the  followers  of  Macedonius.   [E.  S.  Ff.' 

ICONOSTASIS.  In  the  ecclesiology  of  the 
Eastern  church  this  designation  is  given  to  the 
screen  or  partition  wall,  tabulatum,  which  cuts  off 
the  bema  or  s  lorarium  from  the  Soleas  and  the 
choir,  [■''rom  its  general  similarity  in  form  to 
the  chancel  screens  of  Western  churches,  the 
iconostasis  is  often  identified  with  them.  This, 
however,  is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea.  The 
screen  of  western  ecclesiology  separates  the  nave, 
the  place  of  the  laity,  from  the  choir,  the  place 
of  the  clergy.  The  iconostasis,  on  the  other 
hand,  invested  with  far  greater  dignity  and 
importance,  has  its  position  further  eastward, 
and  corresponds  in  locality  to  the  altar  rails. 
Thus  it  divides  the  choir,  or  place  of  the  clergy, 
into  two  parts,  separating  "  the  holiest  of  all," 
containing  the  holy  table  and  the  place  for  the 
celebrant  and  his  assistants,  from  the  "  holy 
place,"  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the 
stalls  for  the  clergy.  The  iconostasis  in  its 
original  construction  was  a  coinj)arativ<'ly  light 
and  open  screen,  the  KiyK\l5fs,  fipvcpaKTa,  or 
cnncclli  of  primitive  times,  very  much  resembling 
the  ordinary  tyjie  of  western  chancel  screens. 
The  present  arrangement,  by  which  it  has  been 
converte<l  into  a  close  partition  with  cuiiuined 
doors,  entirely  concealing  the  holy  mysteries 
from  those  who  stan*!  outhid<!  it,  cannot  be  carried 
higher  than  the  8th  century,  and  in  its  exi.stinj 
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development  is  probably  later  still.  The  name 
(iK0i'6(TTa<Tis  is  derived  from  the  ico)is  (^flK6fts) 
or  sacred  pictures  painted  on  it. 

These  screens  in  the  larger  and  more  dignified 
churches  were  of  the  richest  materials  attainable, 
and  were  adorned  with  all  the  resources  of  art.  The 
elaborate  description  given  by  Paul  the  Silentiary, 
enables  us  to  realize  the  form  and  character  of 
that  in  St.  Sophia,  as  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Gth  century.  The  material  was 
silver,     it    consisted    of  a    'ipKos,    or    partition, 
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described  ai  being  of  ivory,  tortoise-sholl,  and 
silver. 

According  to  Goar,  the  iconostasis  owes  its  pre- 
sent clobc  form  to  a  reaction  against  the  icono- 
clastic fury  of  the  8th  century,  as  affording  a 
more  ample  space  for  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
pictures.  His  words  are,  "  Reticula  ilia  lignea  " 
(the  wooden  trellis  work,  such  as  that  in 
Paulinus'  church  at  Tyre)  "  mutavit  Ecclcsia 
Orientalis  in  tabulata  solida  a  tempore  quo 
icunoclastarum  furore  turbata  plures  et  frequen- 


looDOstMia  at  Tepekermanii ;  from  Fergruaon. 


formed    by    a   stylobate,  ornamented  with   ara-  I 
besque    dower   work.     On    this   stood    pairs   of  | 
twi^ted  columns,  twelve  in  number,  surmounted  | 
by  an  architrave  of  chased  metal.     The  spaces 
between  the  columns  were  filled  in  with  panels,  ' 
bearing  in  oval  medallions  the  icons  of  Our  Lord, 
the   Blessed  Virgin,   the  apostles  and   prophets. 
In  the  centre,  above  the  "  holy  doors,"  the  inter-  I 
twined  monogram  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  was 
to  be  seen,  surmounted  by  the  crucifix  in  an  oval  ! 
I)anel  (Paul  Silentiar.  part  ii.  v.  265,  sq.)  | 

The  Church  of  the  Apostles,  erected  by  Con-  I 
fctautine  at  Constantinople,  had  its  screen  ol  gilt  i 


tiores  sanctorum  imagines  ibi  depictas  esse 
voluit"  (^Eucholog.  p.  18).  Early  examples  of 
the  solid  iconostasis  are  hard  to  find.  The  par- 
tition has  been  invariably  removed  by  the  Turks 
in  the  churches  converted  by  them  into  mosques, 
so  that  not  a  single  instance  appears  in  the 
churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  Central  Syria, 
drawn  by  De  Vogue,  nor  in  those  given  in 
Texier  and  PuUan's  Byzantine  Architecture,  or  in 
Hilbsch's  Altchristliche  Kirche.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample known  to  Dr.  Neale  is  that  in  the  Arian 
crypt  church,  at  Tepekermann,  in  the  Crimea, 
which  he  thinks  "  may  be  referred  to  about  a.d. 


CATO-Cbnroh  of  Um  Apucalypae  iu  fannoa ;  ttota  CWnMt. 


copper  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  59).  They  were 
often  of  brass,  or  bronze.  In  that  rebuilt  by 
I'aulinus,  at  Tyre,  the  screen  was  a  trellis  work 
of  wood  of  the  most  slendor  and  graceful  work- 
manship (Euseb.  //.  A",  x.  4,  §  U).  That  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Palace,  built  by  Pasil  the  Mace- 
donian ^A.n.  8t.>7-88<)),  wiis  of  marblo  ('i'heophan. 
C'eram.  f/tnuil.  Iv.).  The  screen  in  the  convent 
ohurch    of  St.   Catherine   on    Mount    Sinai,    is 


S.'iO,"  of  which  a  woodcut  is  annexed.  This  is  not 
a  close  screen,  but  consists  of  four  pillars  standing 
on  a  .solid  stylobate,  the  panels  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  btWdly  incised  crosses.  The 
columns  reach  to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The 
openings  between  them  may  have  been  probai  ly 
closed  with  curtains  (Neale.  IIii>t.  of  Fust.  Churchy 
vol.  i.  p.  19;{).  According  to  Gu«?nebault  {Diet 
des  Monwnens,  Art.  IconostaseX  one  of  the  mc6 
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accient  examples  of  a  closed  screen  kuown  is  also 
lu  a  cave  church,  the  Grotto  of  the  Apocalypse, 
at  Patmos.  From  the  woodcut  given,  taken 
from  Calmet  (^Dict.  de  la  Bible),  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  plain  boarded  partition,  reaching,  in  two 
divisions,  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the 
vault,  and  very  much  resembling  a  Jacobean 
chancel  screen  in  England,  It  has  a  central 
arched  door,  and  two  arched  windows  on  either 
aide,  surrounded  with  arabesque  work,  and 
closed  with  curtains.  The  upper  division  ex- 
hibits an  icon  of  Our  Lord  to  the  right,  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  left,  with  the  crucifix 
above. 

According  to  the  normal  arrangement,  an  icono- 
stasis  had  three  doorways,  that  to  the  right  hand 
leading  to  the  diaconicon ;  that  to  the  left  to  the 
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the  present  day.  The  iconostasis,  according  to 
Dr.  Neale,  is  "  now  generally  made  of  wood  ;  what 
would  be  the  pierced  part  in  a  western  rood 
screen  being  panelled  and  painted.  In  Attica 
they  are  found  of  plain  deal."  (Neale,  u.  s.  , 
Texier  and  Pullan's  Byzantine  Architecture,  p.  62.) 
The  iconostasis  in  the  churches  of  Russia  is 
always  a  feature  of  considerable  magnificenct, 
which,  from  its  size  and  elaborate  decoration,  is 
the  object  that  first  attracts  attention  on  enter- 
ing, being  rather  an  architectural  feature  of  the 
edifice  than  a  mere  piece  of  church  furniture. 
It  is  very  possible  that  more  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ecclesiology  of  Russia  will  bring 
to  light  earlier  examples  of  the  iconostasis  than 
those  hitherto  known.  The  annexed  example 
from  a  church  near  Kostroma,  in  Eastern  Russia, 


prothesis,  through  w^hich  the  "  Great  Entrance  " 
was  made.  The  central  doorway,  &yiai  Ovpai, 
always  the  largest,  and  most  highly  decorated 
with  carvings,  opened  on  to  the  hema.  It  was 
protected  in  the  lower  part  by  two  gates,  about 
the  height  of  a  man,  meeting  in  the  middle,  the 
tipper  portion,  as  well  as  the  two  side  doorways, 
Deing  closed  with  curtains  [Cl'utains,  Hang- 
ings]. On  the  right  of  the  holy  doors  was  in- 
variably the  icon  of  Our  lilessed  Lord  ;  on  the 
left  that  of  His  Virgin  mother.  On  the  panels 
on  either  Ride,  and  on  those  above,  other  iconn 
were  depicted,  according  to  the  trtste  or  <levotion 
of  the  founders  of  the  church,  and  to  the  saints 
under  whose  invocation  it  was  placed.  This  ar- 
rangement lemains   on  the  whole  unchanged  to 


I  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  History  of 
Architecture,  is  not  of  very  early  date,  but  is 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  "  a  favourable  specimen 
of  its  class."  [E,  v.] 

ICONOSTASIUM,  flKouoariawu,  in  the 
Greek  church,  a  moveable  stand  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  tfont's  or  sacred  pictures.  Such  a  piece  of 
church  furniture  is  mentioned  by  Codinus  {dc  Off. 
Aut.  Cimstantinop.  c.  vi.  §  2),  when  describing 
the  imperial  ceremonial  of  Christn)a.s  Day. 
Aft(;r  mattins  the  canonarchs  brought  out  the 
uxjuostfxaium,  and  set  it  in  its  i)l;i(:e,  with  an  ana- 
lo'jium,  or  reading  desk,  bearing  a  copy  of  the 
gospels  in  front  of  it.  On  it  they  susj.otided  an 
icon  of  the  nativity,  and   thnit;  or  <our  others. 
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The  emperor  on  entering  the  church  kissed  the 
icons,  and  again  on  leaving.  I)ucange,  s.  r. 
identifies  the  iconostasium  generally  with  a  small 
domestic  chaj)el,  or  oratory,  and  considers  that 
that  describeil  by  Codinus  was  a  portable 
shrine.  Gretser  is  more  correct  in  defining  it  as 
"  omne  illud  in  quo  stant,  vel  ex  quo  pendent 
sacrae  imagines."  Goar  strangely  interprets  it 
of  a  carved  picture  frame.  [t.  V.] 

IDIOMELA  (i.  e.  (mx-npa  iSi6fxf\a).  These 
ai'c  Stichcra  or  Strophes,  which  have  no  hirmos 
(elpjuos),  the  rhytlim  of  which  they  follow,  but 
which  are  independent  as  to  rhythm.  They  arc 
usually  said  at  lauds  and  at  vespers  on  days  of 
special  observance.  At  lauds  one  only  is  said  as 
a  rule,  though  not  invariably,  as  in  the  Holy 
week  when  there  are  several,  after  the  (rrixoi  fol- 
lowing the  aivoi  (i.  e.  Pss.  148,  149,  150).  At 
vespers  we  Hn  1  sometimes  one  only,  as  on  certain 
week-days  in  Lent.  Sometimes  several,  four  or 
five  being  the  usual  number;  and  occasionally 
more,  e.g.  nine  on  St.  Jolm-Baj)tist's  day,  and  of 
these  one  or  more  is  often  repeated.  The  tone 
to  which  they  are  said  is  specified,  and  the  name 
of  the  author  is  often  given.  Their  character  is 
that  of  other  troparia  used  in  the  Greek  offices ; 
but  they  are  often,  though  not  invariably,  longer 
than  others.  Idiomela  are  also  used  in  other 
offices,  e.  g.  in  the  office  for  the  burial  of  a  priest. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

IDIOTA  ('iSiWT^s).  1,  An  illiterate  person, 
as  contrasted  with  a  "  clerk."  Thus,  Gregory 
the  Great  (^Epist.  ix.  9)  speaking  of  the  use  of 
pictures  from  sacred  history,  says  that  pictures 
are  the  bible  of  the  imeducated — "  quod  legen- 
tibus  s^riptura,  hoc  idiotis  praestat  pictura  cer- 
nentibus."  Bede  (^Epist.  ad  Egbert. ;  Migne's 
Vatrol.  xciv.  659  c)  wishes  the  idiotae — that  is, 
he  explains,  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  tongue  but  their  own — to  learn  by  heart 
the  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
iin  educated  man  was  almost  of  course  in  holy 
orders,  the  word  "  idiota  "  came  to  mean  simply 
a  layman. 

2.  The  word  Idiotae  was  also  used  to  desig- 
nate those  who  attached  themselves  to  some 
convent  as  helpers,  without  being  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood,  i.  e.  lay-brothers  [CoN- 
VKRSi]  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  s,  v.).  [C] 

IDLENESS.    [Mendicancy.] 

IDOLATRY  (rdololatria,  (iSuKoKarpfla). 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  church  relating  to  idolatry,  or 
any  rites  or  customs  connected  with  it.  The 
treatment  of  Christiins  who  went  back  alto- 
gether to  heathenism,  belongs  to  APOSTASY;  of 
those  who  succumbed  for  a  time  under  pressure 
of  persecution,  to  Lai^skd. 

Few  canons  directed  against  idolatry  appear 
in  the  councils,  until  Christianity  had  become 
the  dominant  religion  in  the  dilTercnt  countries 
of  Europe.  The  first  law  which  interfered 
with  the  free  exercise  of  Paganism,  was  an 
edict  of  Constantine,  A.  n.  .S19,  against  private 
Racrificos  (Cod.  Theod.  fX.  xvi.  1,  'J),  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  was  issued  solely 
in  the  interest  of  Christiauity.  Later  laws 
were  undmibtrlly  levelii'tl  against  i(iolatry. 
Id   A.D.  H-4,    Constantine    forbade  (Luseb.     \  it. 
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Const,  ii.  45)  the  erection  of  images  of  I'be 
goils,  or  {ibid.  iv.  16)  of  his  own  statu?  in 
the  temples;  he  {ibid.  ii.  44-5)  prohibited  all 
state  sacrifices,  and  {ibid.  iii.  .54-8)  shut  up 
many  of  the  temples,  converted  others  into 
churches,  and  destroyed  some  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  immoral  rites.  Laws  of  Constantius 
forbade  {Cod.  Theod.  XVF.  x.  4,  6)  all  sacrifices 
whatever  on  pum  of  death ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  penalty  was  ever  exacted.  But 
that  which  is  considered  to  have  given  the  death- 
blow to  Paganism,  is  a  comprehensive  law  of 
Theodosius,  A.D.  392  (Cx/.  Theod.  XVF.  x.  12); 
sacrifice  and  divination  were  declared  treason- 
able and  j)unishable  with  death  ;  the  use  of  lights, 
incense,  garlands,  and  libations,  was  to  involve 
the  forfeiture  of  house  or  land  where  they  were 
u.sed ;  and  all  who  entered  heathen  temples  were 
to  be  fined.  But  that  Pagan  rites  lingered  after 
this  aj)pears,  among  other  proofs,  from  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a  Carthaginian 
council  (A.D.  399),  requesting  him  to  destroy 
some  rural  temples,  and  forbid  certain  idolatrous 
banquets,  which  were  hehl  on  Saints-Days,  and 
which  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  attend 
{Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  cc.  58-60).  And  two  centuries 
later  Gregory  has  occasion  {Ej>p.  iv.  23-6)  to 
rebuke  some  landoT^-nei-s  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Italy,  who  suffered  their  peasants  to  continue  in 
heathenism;  and  in  a  letter  {Epist.  ix.  65)  to 
the  bishop  of  Cagliari,  he  recommends  that  if 
the  rustics  will  not  listen  to  preaching,  they 
shall  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  chastised.  On 
the  disappearance  of  Paganism,  see  Robertson, 
Church  Hist.  iii.  5. 

2.  Local  Edicts. — In  the  Gallic  church,  a 
fragmentary  letter  ot  Childebert,  a.d.  554  (Har- 
douin,  Coixc.  iii.  334),  commands  all  landlords 
who  have  images  or  idols  on  their  estates,  to 
remove  them,  and  assist  the  priests  in  destroying 
them.  The  worship  of  sacred  trees  or  groves*  or 
stones  or  fountains,  is  frequently  forbidden,  and 
the  bishops  are  admonished  to  be  more  zealous 
in  checking  it  (2  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  23;  2  Coiic. 
Turon.  c.  22 ;  Cone.  Francoford.  c.  43).  A 
Prankish  council  presided  over  by  Boniface,  a.d. 
742  {Cvnc.  GemXitn.  c.  5,  in  Hartzheim's  Cone. 
i.  49)  prohibits  incantations  and  auguries,  and 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  martyrs  in  place 
of  the  old  Pagan  deities;  other  councils  forbid 
the  "sacrilegious  fire-burnings  which  are  called 
Nedfrates"  *>  {Cone.  J.i/  tin.  c.  4 ;  Cotur.  Sncss.  c.  6). 
Appended  to  the  council  of  Liptina  (probably 
Lestines,  Hartzheim,  i.  51).  A.D.  743,  is  a  curious 
list  of  forbidden  Pagan  superstitions.  It  contains 
mention  of  the  widespread  worship  of  sacred 
trees  and  stones;  of  sacrificing  to  saints;  of 
various  omens  and  charms,  such  as  observing 
tempests,  horns,  and  snails,  and  the  brain  aud 
dung  of  animals,  and  fire  on  the  hearth  ;  or 
superstitions  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
moon,  particularly  women  hoping  to  attract  men 

•  On  the  Teutonic  religion  of  worshippinR  in  proTc«, 
see  Milman,  Tjat.  Christ.  Hi.  2.  The  mo>t  rrcent  nnd 
Ratlsfiietory  InvostiRation  into  tho  history  and  meaning 
of  tiacred  clones  will  be  fuuud  in  F'ergii»«on'8  Hu<U  .vu>n« 
JUirttuniet  If. 

•»  On  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  noed-flro.  «y?  I>u- 
cange,  s.  v.  ,V<<(/ri.  It  apj>ours  to  have  bet  n  a  Mipersti- 
tious  practio?  in  cortiin  parts  of  Ocrmany  of  .-triking  lire 
from  diy  wood  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  [Joiur,  St.,  Fiwi 
vv]. 
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by  lunar  Influences.  Compare  a  similar  super- 
btition  in  England,  where  people  are  warned 
against  trusting  to  cries  and  sorceries  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Egbert.  Penit.  viii.  3). 
An  edict  of  Charlemagne  issued  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saxons,  a.d.  785,  contains  some 
severe  enactments  against  the  heathen  practices 
of  the  vanquished  {^dc  Fartthus  Saxon.'  in  Baluze's 
Capitularia,  i.  250).  Death  is  to  be  the  penalty 
of  (c.  4)  ostentatiously  and  defiantly  eating  meat 
in  Lent ;  of  (c.  6)  burning  a  witch  because  of  sup- 
posed cannibalism,  and  then  superstitiously  eating 
her  ilesh  ;  of  (c.  7)  burning  a  dead  body  and  col- 
lecting the  ashes  ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  (c.  22) 
are  to  be  buried  in  cemeteries  and  not  in  the  Saxon 
tumuli.  A  more  merciful  clause  (c.  14)  contains 
a  singular  provision  that  if  any  one  who  has  ex- 
posed himself  to  death  by  such  crimes,  shall  confess 
his  offence  to  the  priest,  and  be  willing  to  do 
penance,  the  extreme  penalty  may  be  remitted 
on  the  testimony  of  the  priest.  This  capitulary 
was  to  some  extent  repealed  by  a  more  lenient 
one,  A.D.  797,  which,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  Teutonic  races,  allowed  a  money 
payment  to   compound    for  the   capital  offence. 

The  Spanish  councils  contun  evidence  of  the 
lingering  of  the  old  heathenism  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  and  that  even  the  clergy  were  not 
free  from  complicity  with  it.  The  3rd  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  589  (c.  16),  complains  that  the 
"sacrilege  of  idolatry  "  was  prevalent  through 
both  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  declares  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  neglecting  to  assist  in  its 
extirpation  shall  be  excommunicated.  The  12th 
council,  A.D,  681  (c,  11),  threatens  death  to 
slaves  worshipping  idols  or  stones  or  fountains  or 
trees,  or  lighting  torches  ;  but  if  their  masters 
•will  be  answerable  for  their  abstaining  from  such 
rites  for  the  future,  the  extreme  sentence  may 
be  commuted  to  a  flogging  or  to  being  shackled 
with  iron  :  if  the  masters  decline  such  responsi- 
bility, they  lose  all  rights  over  the  slaves,  and 
are  themselves  subject  to  excommunication. 
The  same  practices  are  enumerated  by  the  16th 
council,  A.D,  C93,-^and  the  bishop  or  priest  who 
is  negligent  in  searching  them  out,  is  sentenced 
(c.  2;  to  a  year's  penance;  and  further,  any  one  who 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  priest  or  officer  is 
to  be  put  under  anathema,  and  if  a  noble,  pay 
3  pounds  of  gold  to  the  treasury,  if  low  born, 
receive  100  stripes,  have  his  head  shorn,  and 
forfeit  half  his  property. 

In  England,  Gregory  had  given  directions  to 
Augustine  {Ejjist.  xi,  76)  that  heathen  idols  were 
to  be  destroyed,  but  the  temples  preserveil,  that 
the  fabric  should  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
that  altars  should  be  constructed  in  thorn  and 
relics  deposited,  and  so  the  building  be  converted 
to  the  worship  of  God  on  .spots  already  consecrated 
in  the  popular  imagination  ;  even  the  sacrifices 
of  oxen  were  to  continue,  but  transferred  to 
Saints  Days.  Gregory  defend.s  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  aspires  to  the  highest 
placf,  mu.st  be  content  to  ascend  .step  by  .itep, 
and  not  at  one  bound.  The  Engli.sh  I'enitentials 
di.sclose  the  idolatrou.s  cu.stoins  which  .seem  to 
have  had  the  mo.st  tenacious  hold  on  the  jxMiple. 
Tho»e  who  sacrifice  to  devils  on  slight  occasions 
arc  to  do  penance  for  a  year,  on  great  occasions 
for  ten  ( TfiecKl.  I'emlcnl.  I.  xv.  1  ;  Egbert,  J'eni' 
Unt.  iv.  12).  Any  woman  who  places  her 
dftuphter  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  in  an  oveo, 


to  cure  her  of  a  fever,  is  sentenced  to  seven  years 
(Theod.  Pen.  I.  xv.  2 ;  Egbert.  Pen.  viii.  2). 
Burning  grain  in  any  house  where  a  dead  body 
has  been  deposited,  as  a  charm  to  protect  th» 
survivors,  is  punished  by  five  years  (Theod,  Pen. 
I,  XV,  3).  The  witches  who  invoke  storms  are 
to  be  penitents  seven  years  (Egbert.  Pen.  iv.  14). 
In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of  Kent,  a.d.  696  (c.  12), 
it  is  decreed  that  if  a  husband  without  his  wife's 
knowledge  makes  an  offering  to  a  devil,  he  shall 
be  liable  in  all  his  substance  ;  and  if  they  both 
agree,  they  shall  both  be  liable ;  but  that  if  a 
"  theow  "  makes  the  offering,  he  (c,  13)  shall 
make  a  "  hot  "  of  six  .shillings  or  his  hide.  There 
are  intimations  that  ecclesiastical  law  extended 
to  other  practices  which,  though  not  connected 
with  religion,  were  regarded  as  badges  of  idola- 
try. The  Legatine  Synod  held  in  a.d,  787  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documents,  iii. 
458),  in  its  report  to  Adrian  I,,  complains  (c.  19) 
that  the  people  dress  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathen  ;  that  they  follow  the  heathen  custom  of 
mutilating  their  horses  by  clipping  their  tails 
and  splitting  their  nostrils  and  joining  their 
ears ;  and  also  that  they  eat  horse-flesh,  which 
no  Christian  does  in  the  East  (Orientalibus,  Italy 
and  Germany).  In  the  previous  century  the 
eating  of  horse-flesh,  though  not  prohibited  was 
regarded  with  disfavour  (Theod.  Penitent.  II.  xi. 
4).  A  prohibition  against  heathen  dress  is  also 
found  in  the  ancient  Welsh  code  of  the  7th 
century  (^Canones  Wallici,  c.  61).  "  If  any 
Catholic  let  his  hair  grow  long  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  he  shall  be  expelled  Christian 
Society." 

3,  IdAatrous  offices  or  customs. — The  council 
of  Elvira,  A.D.  305  (c.  4),  orders  Flamens  who 
wish  to  become  Christians  to  undergo  two  years* 
additional  pi-obation  as  catechumens ;  if  after 
baptism  they  wear  the  sacrificial  garland  (c.  55), 
to  do  penance  two  years ;  if  they  provide  a 
public  spectacle  (munus)  (c.  3),  to  be  denied 
communion  till  death ;  and  if  they  sacrifice 
(c.  2),  to  be  excommunicated  for  ever.  The 
same  council  requires  a  Duumvir  to  separate 
himself  from  the  church  during  his  year  of 
office.  See  also  Actors,  Gladiators.  The 
grounds  of  such  prohibitions  are  stated  by 
Tertullian  (./e  Spectac.  c,  12).  The  same  father 
condemns  (de  Spectac.  cc.  20-22)  the  actors  in 
each  of  the  four  sorts  of  shows. 

The  social  festivities  of  the  heathen  were  not 
regarded  with  the  same  suspicion.  Tertullian 
{de  Idolol.  c.  16)  sees  no  harm  in  a  Christian 
being  pre.sent  at  the  solemnity  of  assuming  the 
to(ji  viiilis,  or  of  espousals  or  nuptials,  or  of 
giving  a  name  to  a  child.  lUit  this  toleration 
was  not  extended  to  festivities  of  a  less  innocent 
character.  [Ukatiik.n,  §  5,  p,  763.]  The  super- 
stitious lighting  of  torches  and  burning  of  lamps 
is  forbidden  both  in  the  4th  and  7th  centuiios 
(Cone.  Kliher.  c.  37 ;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  65). 
Another  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  34)  i)roliibits  the 
burning  of  wax  candles  in  the  cemt'tcries  )e.-.t 
the  spirits  of  the  .saints  should  be  disturljed  ;  a 
reference  probably  to  the  i<lolatrous  practice.s 
as.'.ociat<'d  with  lighting  lamps  on  heathen  fe.s- 
tivals  (Teit.  Apoioij.  c.  35;  dc  Idolol.  c.  15). 
The  irregularities  attending  the  obKervanco 
of  the  feast  of  the  Kalends  of  January  (the 
new  year)  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Chiyso- 
stom's    Homilies   (m   Kalend.  t.  i.   p.   697,   ed. 
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Bened),  from  which  it  appears  that  Christians 
6et  up  hirr.ps  iu  the  market  place,  and  adorned 
their  doors  with  garlands,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  excess  and  made  divinations  of  their 
future.  "  You  will  prosper,"  says  Chrysostom, 
"  in  the  coming  year,  not  if  you  make  yourself 
drunk  on  the  new  moon,  but  if  you  do  what  God 
approves  "  (Tert.  de  Idolol.  c.  14  ;  Ambrose,  Srnn. 
17  ;  Co>ic.  Autiss.  c.  1  ;  Cone,  in  Tnill.  o.  62). 
The  2nd  council  of  Tours,  A.d.  567,  states  (c.  17) 
that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  church  to  have 
special  Litanies  on  the  three  days  of  the  Kalends 
of  January,  as  a  protest  against  the  heathen 
licentiousness  [Circumcision].  The  observance 
of  the  heathen  festivals  lingered  long  after 
heathenism  itself  was  extinct ;  at  the  end  of 
the  7th  century  the  Trullan  council  (c.  62) 
after  denouncing  the  Kalends,  declares  that  the 
church  will  excommunicate  any  who  keep  the 
solemnities  of  the  Bota  (Vota),  or  the  Brumalia 
(the  winter  feast),  or  the  1st  of  March  ;  and 
forbids  the  heathenish  customs  of  those  festivals, 
the  public  dancing  of  women,  the  interchange  of 
dress  between  men  and  women,  wearing  comic 
or  satyric  or  tragic  masks,  calling  on  the  name 
of  Bacchus  and  simulating  a  Bacchic  frenzy 
while  treading  the  grapes. 

Making  gain  from  idolatry  was  considered 
idolatrous.  No  artisan  might  assist  in  making 
an  idol.  "Canst  thou,"  says  Tertullian  (de 
Idolol.  c.  6),  "  preach  the  true  God,  who  makest 
false  ones  ?  '  I  make  them,'  says  one,  *  but  I 
worship  them  not.'  Verily  thou  dost  worship 
them,  and  that  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worth- 
less savour  of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own ; 
not  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a  beast,  but  of  thine 
own."  Similarly  he  exposes  (^ibid.  c.  8)  the 
sophistries  of  those  who  made  their  livelihood 
by  building  or  adorning  heathen  .shrines  ;  and 
(»6i<f.  cc.  5,  6,  8,  11,  17)  the  dealers  in  victims 
and  incense,  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples 
and  the  collectors  of  their  revenues.  A  landlord 
who  reckoned  in  his  accounts  any  property  of  an 
idol,  was  subject  to  five  years'  separation  (^Conc. 
Eliber.  c.  40) ;  a  man  or  woman  lending  vest- 
ments to  decorate  idolatrous  pomp,  to  three 
{i'nd.  c.  57). 

The  rule  which  was  to  govern  Christians  in 
rating  food,  wiiich  might  )iave  been  previously 
oft'ered  to  an  idol,  is  laid  down  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  X.  25,  30).  A  great  part  of  the  animals 
used  in  the  .sacrifices  was  frequently  sold  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  retailed  in  the  public 
shambles.  This  the  Christians  were  at  liberty 
to  eat.  But  any  attendance  at  a  temple  for  the 
sake  of  the  sacrifice  was  strictly  prohibited  {Cone. 
Eiber.  c.  59).  The  council  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314 
(c.  7),  forbiils  any  one  to  eat  in  a  place  conse- 
crated to  idolatry,  even  if  he  took  his  own  food. 
But  by  the  direction  of  Leo  (Ep.  ad  Aicrt.),  a 
Giptive  amon;^  the  barbarians  who  from  hunger 
or  terror  eat  idol  food,  was  to  be  leniently  dealt 
with.  Directions  with  regani  to  eating  food 
oflVrt'd  to  idols  appear  frequently  in  subsequent 
councils;  it  is  the  same  as  eating  carrion,  and 
exposes  the  ofTender  to  exciimmunieation  (4  Cow. 
Anrel.  c.  20) ;  offering  food  to  the  dead  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  after  receiving  the 
body  of  Christ  Jfoing  home  and  eating  meat 
conseoratfld  to  devils,  incurs  a  like  penalty 
(2  Cori'-.  Tnron.  c.  22)  ;  other  su|K>rstitions 
w.th  food  are  to  be  reprimanded  {Cone.  Renien. 


c.  14);  not  even  the  sign  of  the  crojs  will 
purify  an  idol  offering  (Gregory  IL  C  n.  Epist. 
c.  6).  [G.  M.] 

IGNATIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Upo- 
fidpTvs,  martyr  under  Ti-ajan  (a.d.  1o9)  ;  com- 
memorated Feb.  1  (Mart.  Lorn.  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  translation  to  Antioch,  Dec.  17  {Ib.\ 
and  Jan.  29  {CaL  Bijzant.)\  "Natale,"  Dec.  17 
(^M'.trt.  Bedae) ;  also  commemorated  Dec.  16 
ICal.  Arnien.);  Dec.  20  {Cal.  Byzant.);  ILamle  7 
^  July  1,  andTaksfis  24=  Dec.  20  (Cx/.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Celerinus,  deacon 
and  confessor,  Laurentinus,  and  Celerina  ;  com- 
memorated Feb.  3  (^Mart.  Ji(/tn.  Vef.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

ILERDENSE    CONCILIUM.      [Lerida, 

Council  of.] 

ILLATION.  This  in  the  Mozarabic  litugj 
is  the  equivalent  to  the  Prefiice  (Praefatio)  of 
the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  liturgies.  In  the 
Galilean  liturgy  the  corresponding  prayer  is 
called  Iminolatvj  or  Contestatiu.  The  Mozarabic 
Illation  is  usually  much  longer  than  the  Roman 
Preface,  and  varies  with  each  mass.  It  begins 
with  the  words  "  Dignum  et  juatum  est,"  and 
leads  up  to  the  Sanetus.     [v.  Pkefack.  ] 

[H.  J.  H.] 

ILLrBP:RrrANTJM  concilium.  [El- 
vira, Council  of.] 

ILLITERATE  CLERGY.  Pope  Hilary 
(a.d.  461— i68)  decreed  that  an  illiterate  person 
(litterarum  ignarus)  incurred  irrejdarity,  i.  e., 
disqualification  for  holy  orders.  And  this  rule 
was  repsated,  under  varying  phrases,  by  a 
council  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate  and 
by  Pope  Gelasius  afterwards.  But  the  stan- 
dard of  knowledge  required  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  exactly  defined.  We  learn  from 
St.  Augustine  (Epist.  76),  that  the  same  rule 
applied  to  monks  who  were  candidates  fur 
orders.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d. 
590-604)  it  was  sufficient  to  be  able  to  read. 
But  the  offices  were  repeated,  it  seems,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  inemoritcr,  especially  by  the 
clergy  of  the  lower  grades.  He  ordered  the 
deacons  from  country  cures  to  be  examined  as  to 
how  many  psalms  they  could  say  by  heart. 
Thus,  too,  the  Second  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
545),  in  its  ISth  canon,  forbids  the  ordination  as 
priest  or  deacon  of  any  man  who  could  neither 
read  nor  repeat  the  Baj)tismal  olhce.  And  the 
First  of  Macon  (A.D.  581)  ordered  the  clergy  to 
fast  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  fr<»ra 
Martinma.s  to  Christmas,  and  to  employ  these 
days  in  learning  the  canons.  The  Council  of 
Narbonne  (a.d.  589)  even  tried  to  enforce  learn- 
ing by  suggesting  that  a  cleric,  obstinately  illi- 
terate, had  no  right  to  his  share  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues,  and  should  be  sent  to  a 
monastery,  since  he  could  not  edily  the  people 
(Can.  10). 

Wc  find  much  the  same  state  of  things  in 
Spain.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  ■  oiroij  a.d. 
630)  describes  ignorance  as  the  "mother  of  nil 
other  errors,"  and  onlers  that  a  bishop  when  he 
ordained  a  parish  priest,  should  give  him  an 
office  book  to  use  {Caitons  25,  26).  '  It  is  implied 
that  he  would  be  able  to  read  this. 

Resj)ectiag  the  Eastern  Church  our  infonua- 
tioQ  is  much    loss  precise.      Justinian   (SoveU, 
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vi.  c.  5)  forbad  the  advancing  to  any  grade  of 
the  ministry  those  who  were  unable  to  read. 
During  great  part  of  the  8th  century  the  Ico- 
nochistic  controversy  was  raging,  and  destroyed 
almost  entirely,  says  Balsamon,  the  habit  of 
study  among  the  Catholics.  Therefore  the 
Seventh  General  Council  at  Nicaea,  in  A.D.  787 
ordered  in  its  2nd  canon  that  no  bishop  should 
be  consecrated  who  could  not  repeat  the  psalter ; 
and  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
gospels,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  whole 
scriptures,  and  the  canons  :  a  very  considerable 
requirement  for  the  time. 

With  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  a  move- 
ment upwards  began.  In  many  capitularies 
of  that  sovereign,  stringent  regulations  against 
ignorance  in  the  clergy  were  laid  down  (for 
details  see  Thomassin,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc.  90,  96 
passim).  These  details,  by  the  moderation  of 
the  standard  set  up,  serve  to  show  the  existing 
lack  of  knowledge.  Even  these  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enforce  with  any  strictness.  Lupus, 
Abbot  of  Ferrara,  writing  during  this  reign  to 
Hincmar,  apologises  for  a  bishop,  who  was  un- 
able to  teach  his  flock  otherwise  than  by  his 
good  example,  because  of  his  ignorance.  And 
Agobard,  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  of  Vienne, 
concludes  that  ignorance  in  parish  priests  would 
do  even  more  harm  than  an  evil  life.  Charle- 
magne himself,  lamenting  this  prevailing  igno- 
rance, writes  to  Alcuin  :  "  Oh,  that  I  had  twelve 
clerks  as  learned  and  as  perfectly  taught  in  all 
wisdom,  as  Jerome  and  Augustine  were  !  "  Al- 
cuin's  reply  is  wcrth  recording :  "  The  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  only  two  such,  and  you 
wish  to  have  twelve ! "  The  complaint  of  the 
English  Alfred,  reported  by  Asser,  is  well  known, 
that  "  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there 
were  very  few  priests  who  understood  the  liturgy 
in  their  mother  tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin  ;  and  that  from  the 
Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesiastics  were  still 
more  ignorant "  {iJe  Reb.  Gest.  Alfred,  apud 
Camden,  Anglica,  p.  25).  We  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  there  were  no  exceptions.  Bede, 
Alcuin,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Hincmar,  are 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  But  this  sudden  blaze 
of  learning  was  a  good  deal  adventitious,  rested  on 
the  personal  influence  of  Charlemagne,  and  died 
out  again  after  his  decease  (Muratori,  Antujui- 
tates ;  Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disciplina, 
Pars  n.  lib.  i. ;  Maitland,  Dark  Ages).    [S.  J.  E.] 

ILLUMINATION.    [Miniature.] 

ILLYRIAN  COUNCIL  {Illyricum  or  lUyri- 
cianum  Concilium  according  to  Cave).  Held  in 
Illyria,  but  it  is  not  agreed  in  what  year :  Pagi 
contending  for  A.D,  373,  others  for  375,  Cave  for 
367,  and  older  authorities  for  365.  Pagi  says 
it  had  been  preceded  by  the  second  (he  should 
have  said  rather  the  third)  of  the  Koman  councils 
UDder  p^jpe  Damaaus,  in  conformity  with  whose 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  a  letter,  asserting 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  tliree  Persons  in 
the  Trinity,  was  now  addre'^sed  by  them  to  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor..  This  view  is  at  least 
countenanced  by  the  letters  themselves;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  letter  of  Valentinian, 
Vak'iui,  and  Gratian  to  the  bi-ihops  of  Asia  Minor 
expresses  tht  declaration  of  the  Illyrian  bish«)[)s 
on  this  occasion  (Mansi,  iii.  386-94  ;  and  455-68. 
Comp.  Rmnan  CouncUa,  19). 


Three  more  councils  are  givan  under  this 
heading.  1.  A.D.  4-15,  according  to  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
(Chron.  of  Hist.  217),  at  which  Peregrine  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Patras. 

2.  A.D.  515,  according  to  Mansi  (Sir  H.  Nicolas 
A.D.  516,  as  Illyriense)  when  the  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica  having  joined  Timothy  of  Constantinople, 
forty  bishops,  whose  metropolitan  he  was,  re- 
nounced his  communion,  and  declared  for  com- 
municating with  pope  Hormisdas  (Mansi,  viii. 
538). 

3.  A.D.  550,  according  to  Mansi,  in  defence  of 
the  three  chapters  (ix.  147).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

IMAGES.  I.  From  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees the  second  commandment  was  generally 
understood  by  the  Jews  to  forbid  not  only  the 
worship  of  the  likeness  of  any  living  thing,  but 
even  the  making  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  led  to  this  view  by  their  abhorrence  of  the 
acts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  agents. 
Among  other  outrages  these  had  set  up  "  chapels 
of  idols  "  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (1  Mace.  i.  47), 
and  even  "  sought  to  paint  the  likeness  of  their 
images  "  in  the  book  of  the  law  (Ibid.  iii.  48). 
Hence  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  c.  7,  §  5)  condemns 
Solomon  for  making  the  twelve  oxen  on  which 
the  molten  sea  was  set  in  the  temple  (1  Kings 
vii.  25 ;  comp.  29),  and  the  lions  that  were 
about  his  throne  (Ibid.  c.  x.  19,  20),  though  no 
degree  of  reverence  was  paid  to  either  of  them, 
in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great  a  sedition  was 
nearly  caused  in  Jerusalem  by  his  exhibition  of 
trophies,  such  as  the  Romans  display  after  their 
victories,  the  Jews  supposing  that  the  armour 
was  put  on  the  effigy  of  a  man.  They  declared 
that  they  would  never  "  endure  images  of  men 
in  the  city,  for  it  was  not  their  country's 
custom"  (Jos.  Antiq.  xv.  c.  8,  §§1,  2).  In  the 
same  spirit  a  band  of  zealots  destroyed  a  golden 
eagle  which  Herod  had  put  over  the  great  gate 
of  the  temple  (Z)<?  Bello  Jud.  i.  c.  33,  §§  2,  3). 
When  Vitellius  was  marching  through  Judaea 
to  meet  Aretas,  the  inhabitant  entreated  him 
to  take  another  route  on  account  of  the  figures 
which  they  observed  on  his  standards  (^Antiq. 
xviii.  c.  6,  §  3).  Origen,  A.D.  230,  even  asserts 
of  the  Jews  in  general  that  "  there  was  no 
maker  of  images  among  their  citizens  ;  neither 
painter  nor  sculptor  was  in  their  state "  (C. 
Cels.  iv.  §  31). 

It  appears,  then,  that  most  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts would  enter  the  church  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  dislike  to  all  images ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  heathen  would  be  similarly 
affected  towarils  them  out  of  mere  horror  at  the 
idolatry  which  they  had  forsaken.  There  were 
some  also  of  the  latter  who,  even  before  their 
conversion,  were  prepared  by  the  higher  tradi- 
tions of  |)hilosophy  to  renounce  the  use  of  images 
in  connection  with  religion.  Pythagoras,  we 
are  told,  forbade  his  discijjh^s  to  "  wear  rings 
or  to  engrave  images  of  gods  on  them  "  (Clem. 
Alex,  Strom,  v.  c.  5,  §  28).  Zeno,  the  foumler 
of  the  Stoic  school,  maintained  that  men  "  ought 
not  to  make  tetni)lt!s  or  images"  (/hid.  c.  11, 
§  77).  It  was  a  tradition  among  the  lioiiians 
that  Numa  had  "forbidden  them  the  use  of  any 
image  of  God  in  the  likwness  of  man  or  in  the 
frirm  of  any  animal,  an<l  that  there  was  among 
them  previously  no  image  of  (Jod  (.•ith<!r  paintO(( 
or  (ictile  ;  but  that  for  the  first  17*1  years  v/hen 
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they  built  tempies  and  set  up  chapels  they  made 
no  images  in  any  shape,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  unholy  thing  to  liken  the  better  to  the 
worse,  and  impossible  to  reach  God  otherwise 
than  with  the  mind"  (Plutarch  in  Kuina,  c. 
viii.).  Varro,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  St. 
Augustine  (C'lc.  Dei,  \v.  c.  HI),  also  affirms  that 
for  the  period  specified,  the  Romans  ''  worshipped 
the  gods  without  an  image  (simulachro)."  He 
thought  that  if  the  law  had  continued,  "  the 
gods  would  have  been  more  purely  worshipped  ;" 
and  after  referring  to  the  example  of  the  Jews, 
he  adds  that  "  they  who  first  set  up  images  of 
the  gods  for  the  people  relieved  their  states 
(civitatibus,  but  probably  citVms,  their  fellow- 
citizens),  from  a  fear,  and  involved  them  in  an 
error  "  (0pp.  Varr.  Fragmenta,  p.  4(3 ;  Amstel. 
1623). 

II.  That  many  of  the  early  Christians  adopted 
the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment is  evident.  Tertullian,  a.d.  192,  even 
thought  it  wrong  to  make  such  masks  as  actors 
wore  ;  for,  if  God  forbade  the  likeness  of  any 
thing,  "  how  much  more  of  His  own  image  ?  " 
(Z>e  Sped.  c.  23).  He  thought  painting  a  sin  in 
Hermogenes  (^Adv.  Henn.  c.  1) ;  and  he  teaches 
that  "  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
material  of  idolatry,  proclaims,  I'hou  shall  not 
make  an  idol;  adding  also,  Nor  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  .  .  .  Over  the  whole  world  hath  it 
forbidden  such  arts  to  the  servants  of  God  "  (De 
Tdololatr.  c.  iv.).  Clemens  Alex.,  a.d.  192,  appears 
to  hold  the  same  rigid  view :  "  It  has  been 
manifestly  forbidden  us  to  practise  deceptive 
art ;  for,  saith  the  prophet.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
or  in  *he  earth  below."  (^Protrcpt.  c.  iv.  §  62.) 
Origen  says  that  painting  and  sculpture  were 
disallowed  among  the  Jews,  lest  the  effect  on 
senseless  men  should  be  to  "draw  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  otF  God  on  to  the  earth"  (C.  Ccls.  iv. 
§  31)  ;  a  reason,  which,  if  valid,  ought  to  debar 
Christians  from  the  exercise  of  them  also. 

III.  ^11  held  that  representations  of  God,  even 
of  the  Second  Person  as  man,  were  unlawful. 
Thus  Clemens  Al.  :  "  It  were  ridiculous,  as  the 
philosophers  themselves  say,  for  man,  who  is  the 
toy  of  God  (Plato,  de  Lcgibus,  vii.  §  10)  to  make 
God,  and  for  God  to  be  macJe  of  sportive  art," 
&c.  (Strom,  vii.  c.  5,  §  28).  Origen:  "The 
statues  and  ornaments  that  become  God  are  not 
made  by  handicraft  artisans,  but  are  those 
wrought  l)y  the  word  of  God  and  formed  within 
us,  the  virtues  (to  wit)  which  are  imitations  of 
the  fir.-«t-born  of  every  creature  "  (  C.  Cch.  viii. 
§  17).  Minutius  Keli.x,  A.n.  220:  "What 
image  .shoiiM  I  make  of  God,  when,  if  you  think 
aright,  man  is  himself  the  image  of  God  "  {<>itiiv. 
c.  9).  I.actantius,  A.n.  303  :  "  An  image  of  God. 
whoso  spirit  and  jxtwer  being  diffused  every- 
where, tan  from  nowhere  be  absent,  must  be 
always  superfluous  "  (/tistit.  ii.  c.  2  ;  see  also  the 
Epit.  c.  2.'>).  Arnobius,  A.n.  303,  after  ridicu- 
ling the  images  of  the  heathen,  says,  "  So  far 
are  we  from  attributing  ct)rporeal  features  to 
God,  that  we  even  fear  to  ascribe  to  so  great  a 
being  the  ornamf-nts  (-f  min<ls,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  in  whi^ili  excellence  has  boi-n  hardly 
a.scribed  to  a  few.  For  who  would  .say  that  Ciod 
was  brave,  constant,"  &c.  (A({v.  (it'nt.  iii.). 
EuseLius.  the  historian,  in  a  letter  to  Coustan- 
tia  Augusta  (the  daughter  of  Constantino  and 


wife  of  C  lesar  Gall  us),  who  died  in  354  :  "  Since 
thou  hast  written  abrut  some  image,  it  seems  of 
Christ,  wishing  the  said  image  to  be  sent  to  thee 
by  us,  what,  anil  of  what  kind,  is  this  image 
which  thou  callest  that  of  Christ  ?  .  .  .  Has  thi* 
Scripture  alone  escaped  thee,  in  which  God  by 
law  forbids  to  make  the  likeness  cf  any  thing  in 
heaven,  or  on  the  earth  beneath  ?  Hast  thou 
ever  seen  such  a  thing  in  a  church  thyself,  or 
heard  of  it  from  another  ?  Have  not  such  things 
been  banished  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
driven  far  off  out  of  the  churches;  and  has  it 
been  proclaimed  to  us  alone  among  all  men  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  do  such  a  thing?"  {h'pist. 
put  together  from  fragments  by  Boivin,  in  not<> 
to  Niceph.  Gregoras ;  I/ist.  Bijzant.  torn.  ii.  p. 
130,  ed.  Bonn).  Eusobius  proceeds  to  say  he  ha  1 
taken  from  a  woman  two  pictures  of  persons 
dressed  like  philosophers,  which  she  calleil  por- 
traits of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  "  lest,"  he  adds, 
"  we  should  seem  to  carry  our  God  about  in  a 
representation  like  idolaters."  St.  Augustine 
writing  in  393:  "It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
God  the  Father  is  circumscribed  by  humin  form 
...  It.  is  unlawful  to  set  up  such  an  image  to 
God  in  a  Christian  temple.  Much  more  is  it 
wicked  to  set  it  up  in  the  heart  where  the 
temple  of  God  truly  is  "  (De  Fide  ct  Sy^n^)olo, 
c.  7  ;  oomp.  in  Ps.  c.xiii.  ;  Enarr.  Senn.  ii.  §  I, 
&c.).  Asterius  of  Amasea,  A.n.  401  :  "  Do  not 
depict  Christ.  For  the  one  humiliation  of  the 
Incarnation  sulliceth  Him,  which  He  took  on 
Himself  by  choice  for  our  sake.  But  bear  and 
carry  about  the  incorporeal  Word  mentally,  in 
thy  soul  "  (//om.  in  Div.  et  Lazar.  Auctar.  Graec. 
Combef  tom.  exeg.  col.  5).  A  writer  quoted  as 
Epiphamus  Cyprius  (the  famous  bish'-^p  of  Con- 
stantia)  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  in 
754  :  "  Remember,  dear  children,  not  to  bring 
images  into  churches,  nor  into  the  cemeteries  of 
the  saints  ;  but  have  God  ever  in  your  hearts 
through  remembrance  of  Him  ;  nor  indeed  into  a 
common  house  "  (Act.  vi.  Cone.  Sic.  ii.).  Even  in 
the  8th  century  there  were  no  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  but  unhappily  not  always  from 
principle.  "  Why,"  says  Gregory  11.  in  72(3,  "  dc 
we  n(»t  represent  and  paint  the  Father  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Because  we  do  not  know 
what  He  is,  and  it  is  impossible  to  represent  and 
paint  the  nature  of  God.  But  if  we  had  seen 
and  known  Him,  as  we  have  His  Son,  then  should 
we  have  been  able  to  represent  and  paint  Him 
also,  that  you  might  call  His  image  too  an  iiKd  " 
(fp.  I.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cvju:.  tom.  vii.  col.  13), 
John  Damascene  in  the  East  at  the  same  period, 
A.n.  728,  who  is  equally  vehement  on  the  general 
question,  says  to  the  same  effect :  "  Wo  should 
indeed  be  in  error  if  we  made  an  image  ot  the 
invisible  God  "  ((/rat.  de  Sacris  /nuhj.  ii.  §  5). 

After  the  period  in  which  all  painting  was 
condemned,  it  is  not  so  common  to  rind  passages, 
which  forbid  pictures  «>f  .saints,  or  deny  that  the 
church  used  them.  There  are  such,  however ; 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  such  pictures  were 
then  looked  on  only  .as  le.ssons  in  history.  For 
exaniple,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  A.i>.  398  :  "  We 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  saints  through  their 
writings,  having  images  not  of  their  b«  dies  but 
of  their  .souls.  For  the  things  said  by  them  arc 
images  of  their  souls  "(.^ct.  vi.  Caiw.  Aic.  ii.  ;  sim. 
Amphiiochius  of  Iconium.  ihid.).  An  author  whom 
the  council  of  Constanliuople  already  mentioned, 
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cites  under  the  name  of  Theodotus  of  Ancyra : 
**  Concerning  them  he  teaches  thus,  that  we  have 
not  been  taught  by  tradition  to  form  the  like- 
nesses of  the  saints  in  images  out  of  material 
colours ;  but  we  have  learnt,  through  those 
things  \vhich  are  written  of  them,  to  copy  their 
virtues,  which  are,  as  it  were,  living  images  of 
them  "  (Labb.  Cone.  torn.  vii.  col.  492). 

IV.  There  was  a  consensus  against  the  worship 
of  images,  in  ever;,  sense  of  the  words  irpocrKvi^rjais 
and  aduratio.  At  first  this  extended  to  material 
representations  of  the  cross.  "  We  neither  wor- 
ship crosses,"  says  Minutius,  "  nor  wish  to  do 
so"  (^Octav.  c.  9).  With  regard  to  images  of  our 
Lord  and  the  saints,  the  evidence  is  ample.  Thus 
Irenaeus,  a.d.  167,  condemns  the  error  of  some 
Gnostics,  who  crowned  images  painted  in  colours, 
and  of  other  materials,  which  they  asserted  to 
be  likenesses  of  our  Lord  (^Adv.  Haer.  i.  c.  25, 
§  6).  Epiphanius  who  repeats  this  {Ilaer,  xxvii. 
§  6)  says  that  some  of  the  images  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  they  "  set  them  up  and 
worshipped  them."  (See  aJso  Aug.  De  Haer.  n. 
7.)  Origen  :  "  We  do  not  honour  statues,  that 
as  far  as  in  us  lies  we  may  avoid  falling  into  the 
notion  that  the  statues  are  other  gods  "  (C.  Ceh. 
vii.  §  66).  The  council  of  Eliberis,  about  the 
year  305,  decreed  "  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped 
and  adored  be  painted  on  walls  "  (Can.  xxxvi.). 
St.  Augustine  :  "  Who  worships  an  image  (simu- 
lachrum)  or  prays  looking  on  it,  that  is  not  so 
affected  as  to  fancy  that  he  is  hoard  by  it,  as  to 
hope  that  what  he  desires  is  granted  him  by 
it  ?  .  .  .  Against  this  affection,  by  which  human 
and  carnal  weakness  can  be  easily  ensnared,  the 
Scripture  of  God  sings  [as  a  nurse  waking 
infants]  things  very  familiar,  by  which  to  stir 
memory,  and  to  rouse,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of 
men  asleep  in  custom  of  their  bodies.  The 
images  of  the  heathen,  it  says,  are  silver  and 
gold  "  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  cxiii.  Senn.  ii.  §  5).  Else- 
where, when  he  dwells  on  the  feeling  excited  by 
images,  he  speaks  also  of  its  contagious  nature  : 
"  Who  doubts  the  idols  being  destitute  of  all 
sense  ?  Yet  when  they  are  set  in  their  places, 
exalted  for  honour,  so  that  they  may  be  atten- 
tively regarded  by  those  who  pray  and  sacrifice, 
then  through  the  very  resemblance  of  living 
limbs  and  senses,  though  senseless  and  lifeless 
themselves,  they  affect  weak  minds,  so  that  they 
seem  to  live  and  breathe  ;  especially  when  there 
is  besides  the  veneration  of  a  multitude,  by 
whom  a  worship  so  great  is  paid  to  them  "  (Ad 
Deofjr.  Ep.  cii.  quaest.  3,  §  18).  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  objection  here  urged  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  image  of  a  Christinn  saint  as  to 
that  of  a  heathen  god.  Other  testimonies  will 
occur  in  the  following  secti<ms. 

V.  The  figures  first  used  among  Christians  in 
oy  reference  to  their  faith  were  merely  symbo- 
lical. The  earliest  was  the  momentary  sign  of 
the  cross  made  by  the  hand.  "  At  every  journey 
and  movement,'  says  Tertullian,  "at  every 
coming  in  and  going  out,  at  the  j>utting  on  of 
our  clothes  and  shoes,  at  baths,  at  meals,  at 
lighting  of  candles,  at  going  to  bed,  at  sitting 
down,  whatever  occupation  einjdoy.s  us,  we  wear 
our  foreh«!arI  with  the  sign"  {l)c  Cor.  Mil.  c. 
iii. ;  compare  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  5;  S.  Cyrill.  Hi<r. 
Cat.  iv.  c.  10:  xiii.  cc.  11,  IH,  an.l  ftth.-rs).  Th<: 
fir»t  permanent  repre»eutatioa  uf  the   cross  is 


'  probably  that  set  up  at  Romo  beside  the  statue 
\  of  Constantine  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  in 
j  312  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  ix,  9)  ;  but  Eusebius  tells 
I  us  also  that  "  the  symbol  of  the  salutary  passion 
composed  of  various  and  precious  stones  was  set 
up  "  by  Constantine  in  a  room  in  his  palace  {De 
Vit.  Const,  iii.  49).  The  same  prince  had  the 
arms  of  his  soldiers  marked  with  a  cross  (Sozom. 
Hist.  Ecd.  i.  8).  Julian  the  emperor,  a.d.  361, 
says  to  Christians  in  reproach :  "  Ye  worship 
the  wood  of  the  cross,  making  shadowy  figures 
of  it  on  the  forehead,  and  painting  it  at  the 
entrance  of  your  houses.'  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria in  hi.-i  reply  justifies  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing "  the  sign  of  the  precious  cross  "  (Lib.  VL  ad 
calc.  0pp.  Jul.  194),  From  St.  Jerome  we  learn 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  in  the  4th 
century,  as  it  is  now,  in  witness  to  written 
documents  (Comm.  in  Ezek.  ix.  4).  St.  Chry- 
sostom  :  "  This  shines  at  the  sacred  table,  at  the 
ordination  of  priests,  and  again  with  the  body  of 
Christ  at  the  mystic  supper.  It  may  be  seen 
everywhere  displayed,  in  houses,  in  market- 
places, in  deserts,  on  roads,  on  mountains,  in 
groves,  on  hills,  on  ships  and  islands  in  the  sea, 
on  beds,  on  dresses,  on  arms,  on  couches,"  &c. 
(Contra  Judae.  et  Gentil  §  9).  Severian,  ad. 
401,  calls  the  cross  "  the  image  of  the  immortal 
king  "  (Horn,  de  Cruce,  inter  0pp.  St.  Chrys.  ed. 
Saville,  v.  899).  Paulinus  of  Nola,  writing  in 
403,  speaks  of  "  the  ensign  of  the  cross,"  sur- 
mounted with  the  crown  of  thorns,  painted  on 
the  walls  of  his  churches  at  Nola  and  Fundi 
(£>.  xxxii.  ad  Sever.  §§  12-17).  Nilus,  a.d.  440, 
recommends  Olympiodorus,  who  was  about  to 
erect  a  martyrium,  to  "  set  the  figure  of  a  single 
cross  in  the  sacrarium  on  the  east  of  the  most 
sacred  precincts  ;  for  by  one  saving  cross  is  man- 
kind completely  saved  "  (Ep.  iv.  61). 

Tertullian  is  the  first  witness  to  the  use  of 
other  symbolical  figures :  "  We  may  begin  from 
the  parables  in  which  is  the  lost  sheep  sought 
by  its  owner,  and  brought  home  on  his  shoulder?. 
Let  the  very  pictures  of  your  chalices  stand  forth '' 
(as  witnesses).  "  The  Good  Shepherd  whom 
thou  paintest  on  the  chalice  "  (De  Pvdic.  7,  10). 
Clemens  Alex.  (Paedag.  iii.  11,  §59)  mentions 
several  devices  which  he  considered  permissible 
on  seals.  [Gkms,  p.  712.]  "Symbols  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  "  were  placed  by  Constantine  in  the 
fora  of  Constantinople  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii. 
49).  A  mosaic  in  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
at  Nola  represented  Christ  by  a  lamb,  the  Spirit 
by  a  dove,  while  "the  voice  of  the  Father 
thunders  from  the  sky  "("This  is  ]\Iy  beloved 
Son  "  [Matt.  iii.  17],  being  probably  in  letters). 
The  Apostlks  [p.  107]  were  figured  by  twelve 
doves  round  a  cross,  and  the  church  was  seen 
set  on  a  rock  from  which  issued  four  streams, 
the  doctrines  of  the  four  Evangelists  (Ep.  Pau- 
lini  xxxii.  §  10).  At  Fundi  the  picture  of  a 
shepherd  separating  the  goats  from  the  sheep 
suggested  the  Day  of  Judgment  (/}>id.  §  17). 

VI.  (1)  When  religious  art  advnnccil  from 
symbolism  to  portraiture,  its  works  of  the  new 
type  were  at  first,  perhaps  in  every  instance, 
jiartly  historical  and  partly  i(b!,'il.  There  was, 
for  examjde,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Triscilla  at 
Home,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  an. I  Child,  accom- 
panied by  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  dress  and 
action  (he  is  j)ointing  to  a  star)  are  so  clearly 
suggestive  of  a  syinbulical  meaning  that  he  is 
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supposed  by  De  Rossi  to  represent  the  prophets 
who  loretold  the  coining  of  Christ  (Marriott's 
Vesiiariutn  Christumum,  p.  234,  and  pi.  x.).  Other 
pictures  belonging  to  this  period  of  transition, 
being  npjiarently  of  the  5th  century,  show  our 
Lord  blessing  a  child,  or  raising  Lazarus,  but 
with  "  the  rod  of  His  power  "  (I's.  ex.  2)  in  His 
hand  (Aringhi,  Rovia  Subtcrr.  ii.  33,  87,  &c.  ; 
De  Rossi,  ]{oma  Soterr.  ii.  tav.  14,  24).  In  one  of 
thf.  same  class  and  probably  of  the  same  age,  our 
Lord  ajipears  with  an  open  book  in  His  hand, 
and  an  Apostle  and  rolls  of  writing  on  either 
side  (Ariughi,  ii.  91  ;  Marriott,  pi.  xii.).  The 
rolls  evidently  represent  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  the  Apostles  are  probably  St.  Peter, 
the  great  converter  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul, 
whose  chief  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
thought  conveyed  is  that  Christ  is  the  great 
teacher.  He  "  opened  the  Scriptures "  to  the 
Apostles,  that  they  might  instruct  the  world. 
Works  of  this  twofoM  character  are  frequent 
after  the  strictly  historical  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  had  quite  established  itself.  See  ex- 
amples in  Aringhi,  ii.  83,  88,  129,  &c. 

(2)  We  come  now  to  pictorial  images,  which 
were,  so  far  as  appears,  of  a  purely  historical 
character.  St.  Augustine  writing  about  the  year 
400,  says  of  some  misbelievers  who  had  forged 
epistles  as  from  our  Lord  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  he  supposed  those  Apostles  "  occurred  to 
them  because  they  saw  them  painted  together 
with  Him  in  many  places  "  (Ve  Consensu  Kvang. 
i.  X.  n.  16).  He  speaks  also  of  the  offering  of  Isaac 
as  a  '*  noble  deed  sung  by  so  many  tongues, 
painted  in  so  many  places"  (C.  Faust,  xxii.  73). 
A  painting  on  this  subject  is  described  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa :  "  I  have  often  seen  the  image 
of  his  sufVeriug  in  a  picture,  and  passed  the  sight 
not  without  tears,  so  vividly  did  the  art  of  the 
painter  bring  the  story  before  the  eyes"  (^l)e 
Deit.  Fil.  et  Sp.  Orat. ;  compare  Greg.  IL,  Ep. 
I.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  16).  It  was  a 
favourite  subject,  because  it  symbolised  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  as  yet  men  did  not 
venture  to  represent  directly.  St.  Gregory  tells 
us  also  that  the  martyrdom  of  Theodore  in  all 
its  circumstances  was  depicted  on  the  walls  of  a 
church  built  to  his  memory  (^Encom.  llteodori). 
The  people  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostoin  had  the  figure  of  St.  Meletius  "in  the 
besils  of  rings,  on  stamps,  on  bowls,  on  the  walls 
of  chambers,  anil  everywhere  "  (Chrysost.  in  St. 
Melet.  §  1).  Paulinus,  in  a  poem  written  about 
the  year  402,  describes  several  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  painted 
in  his  church  at  Nola.  He  owns  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  (raro  Tnore,  line  544),  and  explains 
his  reason  for  it  at  length.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment by  which  he  hoped  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  rude  converts  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  to  keep  them  from  the  excesses  which 
prevailed  among  them,  when  they  assembled  in 
great  numbers  on  the  festivals  {/'m*tiui  xxvii. 
i>c  S.  Fd.  AV/^  carm.  9).  Pictures  of  I'aulinus 
himself  and  St.  Martin  had  been  placed  l)y  S\il- 
picius  Severus  in  the  baptistery  of  his  church 
at  Primuliac,  near  ileziers.  Paulinus,  hearing 
of  this,  sent  him  some  verses  to  be  set  over  them, 
in  which  he  describes  St.  Martin  as  an  example  of 
holiness  to  the  newly  baptized,  and  himself  of 
penitence  {Ep.  xxxii.  §§  2,  3).  From  Asterius 
we  learn  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 


tury some  persons  had  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament,  as  Christ  and  the  Ajjostles  and 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  embroidered  on  their 
dress,  a  practice  which  he  strongly  condemns 
{I'e  Div.  et  Laz.  u.  s.).  The  same  writer  de- 
scribes at  length  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Luphemia 
as  painted  in  a  church  (u.  s.  col.  207).  Pruden- 
tius,  A.D.  405,  saw  in  the  Forum  Cornolianura 
at  Rome  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cas- 
sianus,  a  schoolmaster,  whom  his  pupils  at  the 
command  of  the  heathen  magistrate  had  stabbed 
to  death  with  their  styli  (Dc  Coronis,  Hymn.  ix. 
9).  He  also  describes  a  picture  on  the  tomb  of 
Hippolytus,  in  which  that  martyr  was  repre- 
sented being  torn  asunder  by  horses  (Aiii.  x. 
126).  Heraclides  of  Nyssa,  A.D.  440,  wrote  two 
epistles  against  the  Messalianites,  in  the  latter 
of  which  was  a  "  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  venerable  images  "  (€<K^vwf,  the  Greek  ])aint- 
ings)  (Photius,  liiblioth.  cod.  i.).  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  custom  of  placing  in  churches 
the  portraits,  either  painted,  or  in  mosaic,  of  the 
patriarchs  or  other  eminent  men,  was  becoming 
common  about  this  time.  St.  Nilus  advised 
Olympiodorus  "  to  fill  the  holy  temple  on  all 
sides  with  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  hand  of  the  finest  painter,  that 
those  who  did  not  know  letters  aud  were  not 
able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  by  con- 
templating the  picture  be  reminded  of  the  virtue 
of  those  who  served  God  truly,"  &c.  (^Kpist.  ir. 
61).  An  author  in  Suidas,  supposed  to  be  Mal- 
chus,  A.D.  496,  says  that  in  a  church  at  Con- 
stantinople there  was  a  mosaic,  put  up  in  the 
lifetime  of  Gennadius  (a.D.  456  to  471),  in  which 
that  patriarch  and  Aciiciu.":,  who  became  his  suc- 
cessor, were  represented  with  our  Lord  between 
them,  and  that  the  clergy  set  up  pictures  of 
Acacius  in  the  oratories  (Suidas  in  Aciicius,  i, 
76).  We  find  incidentally  that  the  partisans  of 
JIacedonius  had  portraits  of  him  in  their  churches 
(Theodorus  Lector,  Excerpt,  ii.).  Evagrius,  A.D. 
594,  mentions  a  picture  on  the  ceiling  of  a 
church  at  Apamia,  representing  a  miracle  of 
which  he  had  himself  been  witness  when  at 
school  there  (Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  26).  (ireijory  of 
Tours,  his  contemporary,  mentions  pictures  (ir'o- 
nicae)  of  the  apostles  and  other  .saints,  which 
were  in  an  oratory  at  Arverna  (  Vitae  J'P.  xii. 
§  2).  When  Augustine  and  his  companinns  had 
their  first  interview  with  Lthelbert  in  597,  they 
came  "  bearing  a  silver  cross  for  banner,  and  an 
image  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour  )>.iinted  on  a 
board  "  (Bcde,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  25).  But  the  ear- 
liest authentic  account  of  pictures  in  an  English 
church  occurs  in  Bede's  life  of  Benedict  Biscop, 
his  first  abbot,  who,  in  648,  "  brought  from 
Rome  paintings  of  sacred  images,  to  wit,  of  the 
blesseil  Mary  and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  besides 
representations  of  the  Gospel  history,  anti  of  the 
visions  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  placed 
them  in  his  church  ;  so  that  all  who  entered  the 
church,  even  those  ignorant  of  letters,  whither- 
soever they  turned  their  eyes,  might  contemplate 
the  ever-lovely  countenance  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
.saints,  though  in  an  immge ;  or  might  mnro 
heedfully  (•«J1  to  mind  the  grace  of  the  Loid's 
Incarnation  "  {Htyiogr.  sect.  i.).  In  6t^o  {Ibid. 
720)  he  brought  other  pictures  from  Rome, 
many  of  saints  and  Gospel  subjects,  ius  before ; 
but  some  also  illu^trating  the  relation  of  th« 
New  Testament  to  the  Old,  as  Isaac  bearing  tb'^ 
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wood  beside  Christ  bearing  His  cross,  the  brazen 
Rerpent  on  the  pole  by  Christ  ou  the  cross.  Pic- 
tures of  this  character  probably  abounded  in 
Rome  al  this  time  ;  for  a  great  number  are  men- 
tioned as  to  be  seen  there  by  Gregory  II.  in  his 
first  reply  to  Leo  the  emperor,  a.d.  726  (Labb. 
Cone.  vii.  16). 

VII.  Scarcely  had  portraits  of  holy  persons 
become    common,    before   pictures    of  f;ibulous 
origin  were  brought  forward,  and  superstitious 
notions   and  practices   began    to   abound.      For 
example,  Theodoret  had  heard  that  the  Romans 
held  Symeou  the  Stylite  in  snch  esteem,  as  to 
"set  up  small  portraits  of  him  in  all  the  en- 
trances of  their  workshops,  deriving  thence  pro- 
tection and  safety   for  themselves  "  (Hist.  Reli- 
giosa,  c.  xxvi.).     Theodorus  Lector  reports  that 
Eudocia,  the  Augusta,  sent  to  Pulcheria  (about 
A.D.  456)  a  *'  likeness  of   the   mother  of  God 
which  the  Apostle  Luke  painted  "  {Excerpta,  i. 
prope  init.).     The   same  writer   relates  that  a 
painter  of  Constantinople   in  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,    had    "dared   to   paint   the   Saviour    as 
Zeus."     For   this   his   arm   withered,  but    was 
restored  at  the  prayer  of  the   patriarch.     The 
historian  adds  that  "  the   other  representation 
of  the  Saviour,  with  curling  short  hair,  is  the 
more  correct  "  (Ibid.  i.  554).     When  Edessa  was 
besieged  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about  544, 
the  mound  erected  by  him   against   the  walls 
was,  according  to  Evagrius  (Ifiit.  Eccl.  iv.  27), 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  heat  and  power  of  which 
had  been  miraculously  intensified  by  water  that 
had   been    sprinkled    over   a   picture  of  Christ 
("  the  God-made  image  which  the  hand  of  man 
wrought  not  "),  sent  by  himself  to  Abgarus  a' 
former  king  of  that  city.     Evagrius  finished  his 
history  in  594.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Pro- 
copius  (De  Bello  Fersico,  ii.  27),  who  wrote  soon 
after  the  Persian  war,  and  from  whom  Evagrius 
took  the  rest  of  his  account,  does  not  mention 
the  miraculous  picture.     In  a  later  war  with 
Persia,  A.D.  590,  another  portrait  of  Christ,  said 
also   to  be   of  divine   origin,    accompanied    the 
Roman  army,  and  gave  courage  to  the  soldiers 
(Theophyl.    Simoc.    Ilistoriarum   ii.    3,    70,    ed. 
Bekker).     At  this  time  imagination  readily  con- 
nected  miracles   with    the   icons  of  the  saints. 
Thus  both  Evagrius  and  Gregory  of  Tours  tell 
the  stfiry   of  a  Jewish   boy   at    Constantinople, 
who,  having  with  others  of  his  age  partaken  of 
the  remains  of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the 
custom  there,  was  ca^t  by  his  enraged  father  into 
a  burning  furnace.     The  next  day  he  was  found 
in   it  uninjured.     Evagrius  (u.  s.  c.  36)  merely 
Bays  that  he  declared  that  "  a  woman  clothed  in 
purple  "  had  appeared   to  him  and  saved  him ; 
but  in  the  version  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (Mirac. 
i.  10),  "the  woman  seated  in  a  chair  and  carry- 
ing an  infant   in    her   bosom,   who   was    in   the 
basilic,   where   he   received    the  bread   from  the 
table,   had   covered  him   with   her  mantle  that 
the  fire  might  not  devour  him."     Another  im- 
provement  of  the   .same    kind  in    a  miraculous 
•tory  should  be  m^intioned  here.    Paulus  W^rne- 
fridi,  in  his  Uintory  of  the  LorrJjards  (ii.  13),  re- 
lates how  the  bad  eyes  of  two  persons  were  healed 
by  oil  from  "  a  lamp  set  to  give  light  "  near  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,   in  a  church  at    Ravenna. 
When   this  story   is   told   in    France,  as  it  is  in 
tome  of  the   manu.s'Tipt   copies  of  Gr<*gory  (l)c 
blirac.    S.    Martini,    i.    15),     the    lamp    utanda 
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"  under  an  image  of  the  picture  of  the  blessed 
Martin."  Such  variations  appear  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  which  ascribed  to  the  image 
a  part  of  the  supposed  powers  of  the  saint  him- 
self. Other  stories  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  are 
of  a  picture  of  Christ,  which  was  said  to  have 
shed  blood,  when  maliciously  injured  by  a  Jew 
(^Mirac.  i.  22);  and  of  another  at  Narbonne, 
respecting  which  our  Lord  in  a  vision  expressed 
His  displeasure,  because  it  represented  Him  on 
the  cross,  not  fully  clothed,  but  "  girt  with  a 
linen  "  only  (Ihd.  c.  23).  Such  stories  were 
quite  as  common  in  the  East,  e.g.  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  a.d.  590,  speaks 
of  the  flow  of  blood  from  images  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  (Apol.  in  Act.  iv.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.  Labb. 
vii.  240).  At  Constantinople  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  our  Lord  "  at  which  many  miracles  took 
place."  This  image  Gregory  II.,  writing  in  726, 
calls  without  any  qualification  "  the  Saviour.'' 
When  the  emperor  Leo  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  officer  sent  to  execute  the  decree 
was  murdered  by  women,  whom  the  pope  de- 
scribes as  full  of  zeal,  and  honours  with  a  title 
(fjLvpocpSpoi)  which  antiquity  gave  to  those  holy 
women  who  "  prepared  spices  and  ointments  " 
wherewith  to  embalm  the  body  of  Christ  (I.'pist. 
ad  Leon.  /.,  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  19).  The  murder  is 
equally  approved  by  the  Greek  author  of  the 
'  Life  of  Stephen  the  Younger  '  (Analecta  Graeca 
Bened.  t.  i.  p.  415). 

It  is  evident  that  men  who  had  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  superstition  were  ripe  for  the  prac- 
tice of  direct  idolatry.  Serenus,  a  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  contemporary  with  Gregory  of  Tours, 
found  this  so  rife  among  his  people  that  he  had 
the  images  in  his  church  destroyed.  We  learn 
this  from  an  epistle  of  Gregory  I.,  who  concurred 
with  him  in  principle,  while  he  condemned  the 
deed  :  "  It  hath  reached  our  ears  some  time  ago 
that  your  fraternity,  seeing  certain  worshippers 
of  images,  has  broken  and  cast  forth  the  said 
images  out  of  the  chuj-ch.  And  indeed  we  praise 
you  for  being  zealous  lest  aught  made  by  the 
hand  should  be  worshippe*d  ;  but  we  think  that 
you  ought  not  to  have  broken  the  said  images. 
For  painting  is  used  in  churches,  that  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  letters  may  at  least  read  on  the 
walls  by  seeing  them  what  they  cannot  read 
in  books  "  (Epist.  vii.  Ill),  "It  is  one  thing  to 
adore  a  picture,  another  to  learn  by  the  story  of 
the  picture  what  ought  to  be  adored  ...  If  any 
one  wishes  to  make  images  by  no  means  forbid 
him ;  but  by  all  means  stop  the  worship  of 
images  "  (Epist.  ad  eund.  ix.  9).  In  both  these 
epistles  now  quoted  Gregory  teaches,  and  in  the 
second  at  great  length,  that  jiictures  wore  placed 
in  churches  ^^  only  to  instruct  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  "  (non  ad  adorandwn,  scd  ad  instruendas 
s  Awnmodfj  mentes  nescicntiwn);  but  elsewhere  he 
indicates  another  use  which  experience  has  shown 
to  lead  rapi<lly  to  direct  worship  :  "  We  do  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  it  (' the  image  of  our 
Saviour  ')  as  l)efore  the  Godhead  ;  but  we  worship 
Him  whom  by  help  of  the  image  we  call  to  mind 
as  born,  as  suflering,  or  even  sitting  on  Hii 
throne.  And  while  the  picture  itself,  like  a 
writing,  brings  the  Son  of  God  to  our  memory, 
it  either  rejoices  our  mind  by  the  suggestion  of 
Hih  resurrection,  or  consoles  it  l»y  His  j)assioii  " 
(h'p.  ad  t'^ajuiul.  vii.  54).  In  the  Greek  chiinii, 
however,  we  iiud  the  woruhip  oi  pictures  ulivady 
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avovred  and  defended  ;  as  by  Leontius,'  above 
mentioned  :  *'I,  worshipping  the  image  of  God, 
do  not  worship  the  material  wood  and  colours ; 
God  forbid  ;  but  laying  hold  of  the  lifeless  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  I  seem  to  myself  to  lay  hold 
of  and  to  worship  Christ  through  it"  (Apol.  in 
Act.  iv.  Coiic.  Nic.  ii.  Labb.  vii.  237).  He  com- 
pares this  worship  to  that  which  a  Jew  pays  to 
the  book  of  the  law  ;  but  as  he  dwells  much  on 
miracles  wrought  by  images,  and,  like  Gregory, 
on  the  emotions  which  the  sight  of  a  cross  or 
picture  ought  to  raise  in  the  beholder,  it  is  clear 
thai,  in  practice  the  worship  of  them  was  very 
different  from  the  reverence  shewn  to  the  law. 
Indeed  it  is  very  probable  that  the  simple  plea 
of  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  however  just 
when  properly  applied,  was  soon  so  extended  as 
to  cover  practices  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  idolatry.  For  as  Gieseler  notices 
{A'ccl.  Hist.  per.  i.  div.  i.  p.  i.  §  1)  the  only  reply 
to  the  complaint,  "This  generation  has  made 
gods  of  the  images,"  which  a  fanatical  image- 
worshipper  of  the  8th  century  could  offer,  was 
that  by  which  Gregory  I.  had  defended  the 
merely  didactic  use  of  them  ;  viz.,  "  You  must 
teach  the  unlearned  people "  (^Orat.  de  Imag. 
Adv.  Constantinum  Cabal,  c.  13  ;  inter.  0pp.  S. 
Joann.  Damasc). 

VIII.  By  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
the  worship  of  images  had  become  such  a  scandal 
in  the  East  that  a  Mahometan  prince,  Izid,  or 
Jesid,  the  son  of  Omar,  thought  himself  justified 
in  interfering.  In  715  he  accordingly  commanded 
all  pictures  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  of 
his  dominion  (Theophanes,  Chronographia  ad  a.  m. 
6215).  A  little  later,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who 
became  emperor  in  716,  made  his  hostility  to 
the  practice  known.  He  claimed  to  be  infiuenced 
by  a  horror  of  idolatry,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  other  motive.  His  sentiments  were  pro- 
bably well-known  from  the  first  (Theophan.  ad 
ann.  6217)  ;  but  we  gather  from  the  testimony 
of  two  adversaries  (Greg.  II.  Kpist.  ad  Leon. 
I.abb.  vii.  9  ;  Vita  Steph.  Jun.  u.  s.  p.  412)  that 
he  had  reigned  ten  years  before  he  ventured  on 
any  overt  act.  In  the  year  726  he  issued  a  de- 
clai'ation  against  the  worship  of  images,  but  did 
not  command  them  to  be  *'  destroyed,  only  placed 
higher,  so  that  no  one  might  kiss  them,  and 
thus  bring  discredit  on  that  which  was  other- 
wise worthy  of  respect"  (^Vita  Steph.  u.  s.). 
However,  about  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have 
ordered  the  image  already  mentioned,  to  which 
miracles  were  ascribed,  to  be  removed  from  a 
public  place  in  Constantinople.  He  also  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  quotes  his  letter 
thus:  "Thou  sayest  that  the  images  occupy  the 
place  of  idols,  and  that  they  who  worship  them 
are  idolaters."  *' Thou  hast  written,  that  we 
ought  not  to  Worship  things  made  by  the  hand, 
nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  .  .  .  and,  inform 
me  who  hath  taught  by  tradition  the  reverence 
and  worship  of  things  made  by  the  hand,  and  I 
will  confess  that  it  is  the  law  of  God  "  {F.pist. 
Greg.  II.  u.  s.).  In  a  most  insolent  and  un- 
christian reply,  the  pope  dwells  much  on  his 
own  feelings  before  a  sacred  picture  (coll.  14, 
16);  but  does  not  meet  the  complaint  that  such 
objects  w«'re  abused  to  idi>latry.  About  the  same 
time  .John  of  r)amascus  wrote  his  three  "Orations 
against  tho.'»«>  who  rcjei-t  the  holy  images,"  In 
hilt  demand  for  adoration  he  does  Dot  go  further 


than  "  worshipi>ing  and  kissing  and  embracing 
the  image  both  with  lips  and  heart  ;  as  the  like- 
ness of  the  Incarnate  God^  or  of  His  mpther,  or 
of  the  Saints."  He  says  that  pictures  are  the 
*'  books  of  the  unlearned  "  {Orat.  ii.  §  10).  Leo, 
however,  persevered.  A  second  letter  to  the 
pope  (Labb.  u.  .«.  col.  23)  bei&g  met  in  the  same 
s{iirit  as  the  former,  and  Germanus  of  Constanti- 
nople proving  equally  imjiracticable,  in  730  he 
ordered  all  images  to  be  removed  out  ci  churches 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6221).  Constantine  V.,  his 
son  and  successor,  published  another  edict  ag  tinst 
images  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  741  ;  and 
is  even  said  to  have  exacted  an  oath  from  his 
subjects  that  they  would  not  worship  them 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6233  ;  Vita  Steph.  p.  444). 
Such  images  as  had  been  left  were  now  effaced 
by  scraping  or  whitewashing  the  walls  C  Vita 
Steph.  p.  445)  ;  but  merely  decorative  paintings 
of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  were  allowed.  Th.it 
the  party  of  the  image-worshippers  was  at  this 
time  strong  and  numerous,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  rebel  Artavasdes  won  many  adherent* 
by  declaring  himself  in  their  favour,  and  setting 
up  icons  in  the  cities.  Anastasius  the  })atriarch 
went  over  to  him  (Cedrenus,  Hist.  Compend.  ii. 
4 ;  ed.  Bonn),  and  he  was  recognized  by  Zacha- 
rias  of  Rome,  who  dated  letters  from  his  assumj)- 
tion  of  the  purple  {Ep.  iv.  v.  Labb.  vi.  1503- 
5).  From  this  time  image-worshippers  would 
naturally  be  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  would 
suffer  much  in  that  age  of  cruelty  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  in  743.  In  754  Constan- 
tine convened  a  general  council  at  Constantinople, 
at  which  338  bishops  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  C(d.  417) 
were  present,  but  none  of  the  great  patriarchs. 
At  this  jynod  it  was  maintained  that  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to, 
and  that  in  return  it  fostered,  a  tendency  to 
those  heresies  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ 
which  had  been  condemned  by  earlier  councils 
{ih.  coll.  429-453),  their  characteristics  being 
either  to  lower  the  Divine  nature,  or  to  dwell 
on  the  human  as  apart  from  it,  or  to  confound 
the  two.  After  a  careful  review  of  the  scrip- 
tural and  patristic  evidence  {ih.  coll.  473-504) 
the  following  decree  was  made: — "Whosoever 
shall  from  this  time  present  dare  to  make  or 
worship  or  set  up  in  a  church  or  private  house 
or  conceal  an  image  i^iiKSvi),  if  he  be  a  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  let  him  be  degraded  ;  if  a 
monk  or  layman,  let  him  be  anathematized  and 
punished  by  the  imperial  laws,  as  contrary  to 
the  commandments  of  God  and  an  enemy  to  the 
dortrine  of  the  Fathers  "  (i6.  col.  508;  see  also 
.">0i)).  At  the  same  time  it  was  forbidilen,  undei 
pretence  of  compliance  with  this  decree,  to  lay 
hands  on  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  &c.,  that  \\m\ 
anv  figure  wrought  on  them,  but  they  might  br 
recast  or  made  up  afresh  with  licence  from  th< 
l>atriarch  or  emperor  (ib.  coll.  510,  511).  This 
caution  was  necessary,  and  only  partially  effec- 
tual. K.  (J.,  n  fanatical  bishop  was  accused  to 
the  council  of  having  "  trampled  on  the  holy 
paten  of  the  undefiled  mysteries  of  Grnl,  because 
it  wiis  engraved  with  the  venerable  image  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  mother,  and  of  the  Precursor" 
( I'lfd  Stt'phitni,  U.S.  p.  480).  We  read  too  that 
many  books  containing  pictures  were  burnt  or 
defaced  by  the  "  icono«-lasts  "  (Labb.  u.  s.  coll. 
372-377)  ;  and  a  general  complaint  is  made  by 
Germanus  of  ConstantlDople  that  they  were  not 
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content  with  obeying  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  images,  but  must  needs  destroy  "any  symbo- 
lical ornament  on  the  '  venerable  vessels,'  and 
*  defacing  altar  cloths  '  embroidered  in  gold  and 
purple,  would  put  them  up  in  their  own  houses." 
&c.  (Z>e  Synod,  et  Haeres.  §  42,  in  Mail  Spicil. 
Boman.  tom.  viii.  p.  1 ;  comp.  Vita  Steph.  p, 
445).  The  decree  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  cruelty,  but  we  cannot  believe 
all  the  charges  brought  by  his  enemies  against 
Constantine  ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  governor 
of  Natolia,  with  his  approbation,  having  assem- 
bled at  Ephesus  in  770  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  Thrace,  gave  them  the  choice  of  marriage  or 
the  loss  of  their  eyes  (Theophanes,  ad  an.  Const. 
30).  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain 
that  from  the  date  of  the  council  no  images  that 
could  be  made  the  object  of  worship  were  per- 
mitted in  the  churches  of  the  East  until  after  the 
death  of  Leo  IV.  (Chazarus),  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine, in  780. 

In  786  the  widow  of  Leo,  Irene,  who  had  been 
brought  up  an  image-worshipper,  being  regent 
of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
stantine VI.,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  her 
creature  Tarasius  the  patriarch  (785-806),  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  icons. 
A  council  as.sembled  at  Constantinople  was  dis- 
persed by  a  tumult  among  the  soldiers  who  were 
faithful  to  the  convictions  of  their  former  master  ; 
but  it  met  again  the  next  year  (787)  at  Nicaea. 
There  were  present  375  bishops.  Two  legates 
from  Rome  attended,  and  two  represented  jointly 
the  patriarchs  of  .\lexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  second  session  a  letter  was  read, 
addressed  by  Hadrian  of  Rome  to  Irene  and  her 
son,  in  which  the  pope  maintained  that  a  relative 
worship  was  due  to  images  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col, 
113).  This  had  been  the  teaching  of  his  pre- 
decessor Gregory  II.  in  his  letter  to  Leo  (ov 
KarpevTiKus,  aWa  (TxeTt/cws,  ib.  col.  13),  and 
it  appears  in  several  of  the  authorities  read  be- 
fore the  council  (coll.  304,  353,  356,  &c.).  The 
principle  was  fully  accepted  by  the  synod,  and 
stated  in  the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived,  viz., 
that  "  the  venerable  and  holy  images  should  be 
■et  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  figure  of  the 
precious  and  life-giving  cross  ;  both  those  which 
are  in  colours  or  tesselated  work,  and  those  of 
other  suitable  material,  in  the  holy  churches  of 
God,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  walls 
and  boards,  on  houses,  and  by  the  wayside  ;  the 
images,  to  wit,  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  one  undefiled  Lady,  the 
holy  mother  of  God,  and  of  the  honourable 
angels,  and  all  saints  and  holy  men.  For  the 
more  frequently  they  are  se«?n  in  their  pictured 
resemblance,  the  more  are  those  who  behold 
them  stirred  up  to  the  recollection  and  love  of 
their  prototypes,  and  to  render  to  them  (the 
images)  salutation  and  hon»»ritic  worship ;  not 
indeed  true  supreme  worship  (Karpfiay),  accord- 
ing to  our  faith,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine 
nature  alone,  but  that,  as  the  pious  custom  of 
the  ancients  held,  an  ofi'ering  of  incense  and 
iightt  should  be  made  in  their  honour  in  the 
»ame  manner  a«  to  the  figure  of  the  precious 
and  life-giving  cross,  and  to  the  holy  gosj)els, 
and  to  other  sacred  ornaments.  Kor  the  honour 
of  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he 
who  wornhipH  the  image  worships  in  it  the  per- 
M>a  of  him  who  in  therein  depicted  "  (Labb.  u.  s. 
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col.  556).  If  lights  and  incense  had  not  been 
mentioned,  we  should  hardly  have  suspected 
these  words  to  demand  a  greater  reverence  for 
images  than  a  devout  mind  naturally  feels  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  or  indeed  for  anything  that 
brings  God  immediately  before  it ;  but  to  arrive 
at  their  full  significance,  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  especi- 
ally the  arguments  and  testimonies  on  which  the 
decree  professed  to  be  founded.  Many  pictures 
were  deemed  miraculous,  and  any  one,  in  the 
belief  of  the  people,  might  become  so,  while 
prayers  were  already  addressed  directly  to  the 
icons,  and  many  superstitious  practices  existed 
in  connection  with  them  without  rebuke  from 
those  who  framed  this  decree.  In  a  passage  read 
with  applause  at  the  council  from  the  Limon- 
arium  of  Sophronius  or  John  Moschus  (a.d.  630), 
worshipping  the  image  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
worshipping  Christ,  and  not  to  do  so  as  a  deadly 
sin  (Labb.  col.  381).  Such  indeed  was  the  con- 
stant language  of  the  iconolaters.  He,  savs 
Photius,  "  who  does  not  worship  the  image  of 
Christ,  does  not  worship  Christ,  though  he  may 
think  he  worships  him  "  {Epist.  lib.  ii.  n.  102). 
In  another  passage  from  the  Limonarium,  also 
approved  by  the  council,  we  are  told  that  a  cer- 
tain anchorite,  when  about  to  visit  any  holy 
place,  used  to  light  a  candle  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  "re- 
garding her  picture  to  say  to  the  Lady,  '  Holy 
Lady,  mother  of  God,  seeing  I  have  a  long  wav 
to  go,  a  journey  of  many  days,  take  care  of  thy 
candle  and  keep  it  unquenched  according  to  my 
intent ;  for  I  depart  having  thy  aid  on  the  way.' 
And  having  said  this  to  the  image  he  departed." 
The  light  burned  on  till  his  return  {ib.  col.  384). 
(For  the  direct  address  compare  Greg.  II.  ad 
Leon.  Ep.  i.  col.  13,  and  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople, ad  Tnom.  col.  312.)  Other  important 
facts  are  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Michael  Balbus 
to  Ludovicus  Pius.  "  They  not  only  sang  psalms 
and  worshipped  them,  and  asked  for  help  from 
the  said  images,"  but  many,^hanging  linen  cloths 
on  them,  placed  their  children  in  them  as  they 
came  out  of  the  font,  thus  making  them  sponsors ; 
and  monks  receiving  the  tonsure  had  the  hair 
held  over  them  so  as  to  fall  into  their  lap. 
"  Some  of  the  priests  and  clerks,  scraping  the 
colours  of  the  images,  mixed  them  with  the 
oblation  and  wine,  and  after  the  celebration  of 
masses  gave  of  this  oblation  to  those  who  wished 
to  communicate.  Others  put  the  Lord's  Body 
into  the  hands  of  images,  from  which  they  caused 
those  who  desired  to  communicate  to  receive  it. 
Some  despising  the  church  used  the  Hat  surface 
of  pictures  for  altan  in  common  houses  and 
celebrated  the  sacred  liturgy  on  them ;  and 
many  other  like  things,  unlawful  and  contrary 
to  our  religion,  were  done  in  churches"  {Iinper. 
Deer,  de  Cultu  Irnag.  p.  618,  ed.  Goldast.  Fran- 
cof.  1608). 

In  797  Constantine  VI.  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  and  sight  by  the  contrivance  and  com- 
mand of  his  unnatural  mother  (('edrenus,  tom.  ii. 
p.  !i27),  who  after  five  years  of  undivided  power 
was  supplanted  by  Nicephorus.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  favoured  the  iconoclasts  ((^'edr.  U.S.  p.  49), 
but  there  is  no  evidttnce  of  any  action  in  support 
of  their  cause.  His  death  in  battle,  .Inly  811, 
was  in  two  months  followed  by  that  of  liis  son 
and  ttucceiwor  Staurutius,  who  had  been  wounded 
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at    the    same    time.      Michael    Khangabe,    who 
d.'ooscii    the    flying    Stauratius,    seems    to  have 
])iuji»heJ  with   impartial   hand    both    those  who 
worshij)j)(?.l   images  and   those  who  broke   them. 
Leo    the  Armenian,   who   dejirived    him    of   his 
throne   in   8i;^,  was  a  decide<l  enemy  to  image- 
worship.     He   thought    that   the   heathen   were 
permitted   on  that   account   to  obtain   victories 
over   the   Christians.     "  I   desire,"   he  declared, 
"  to  overthrow  them  (the  images).      Vot  observe, 
all    the  emperors  who  have  received   and   wor- 
.ihippeJ  them  liave  died,  some  pursued  to  death, 
t.onie  tailing  in  battle:  and  only  those  who  did 
not  worship  them  have  ended  their  reigns  each 
by   a    natural    death,     and     been    buried    with 
honour,"   &c.   (^Nn- ratio    de   Leone    Aivn.    Imp. 
auctoris  incerti,  in  (^pp.  Theophanis,  p.  435,  ed. 
Paris).     The  people  generally  seem  to  have  been 
with    liim  ;  for   he  is   also  reported  to  have  re- 
monstrated  in   this   manner  with  the  patriarch 
Js'icephorus : — "  Tlie  people    are    scandalized    by 
the   images,  and  say  that   we  do  ill    to  worship 
them,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  heathen  lord 
it  over  us.    Condescend  a  little,  and  u.se  manage- 
ment with    the   people,  and   let   us    pare   away 
trifles.     But   if  you   are   not  willing  to  do  this, 
give  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  worship  them, 
for  the   Scripture   is   by  no  means  clear  on  the 
point  "  (46.  p.  437).    In  reply  Nicephorus  merely 
asserted    the  antiquity  of  the  practice.     In  815 
Leo  procured   the  condemnation   of  the    second 
council  of  xNicaea  by  another,  which  he  convened 
at    Constantinople   (Labb.    tom.   vii.    col.   1299). 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  not  e.xtant ;  but  an 
edict  of  Leo,  issued   at   the   time,  is  probably  in 
complete  accord  with   its   decrees.     In  that  the 
emperor  alleges  the  unlawfulness  and  absurdity 
of  image-wurship,  and  the  duty  of  removing  the 
cause  of  otfence  (Mich;iel  Monach.  in   Vita  Theo- 
dori  Stud.  c.   6.'3 ;  opp.  Sirmondi,  tom.  v.).     It  is 
related   of  Michael    II.  (Balbus),  A.D.  8l>0,  that 
"  though  he  was  of  the  heterodo.x  party  (an  image- 
worshipjter  is  speaking)  he  had  nevertheless  no 
wi.sh  to  trouble  those  who  did  not  defer  to  him, 
but  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  chose  "  (  \  ita 
'Duitd.  Stud.  c.  lo'J).    He  also  recalled  those  who 
had  been  banished  by  Leo.    He  at  first  contented 
himself  with  t'orbidding  the  word  "saint"  to  be 
inscribed   on    images,    wherever   they    might   be 
(Cedren.  tom.  ii.  p.  110)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  aft^erwards  became  more  severe  (A.  p.  74).     A 
letter   is  extant  addressed  by  this  emperor   and 
his  son  Theophilus  to   Louis  the  Godly,  in  which 
he  describes  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  his 
predec^s.sors  of  like  mind: — "  By  common  coun- 
sel  they  cau.sed  images  to  be  removed  from  too 
low  situations  (in  churches),  and   allowed  tbo.se 
set    in    higlicr   to  remain  where  they  were,  that 
the    paintjug    might    serve    for    Scripture,    lest 
they  should  he  wiirship]>ed  by  the  more  ignorant 
and    weak;    but    they    t'orbade    the    lighting    of 
lamjts   or    burning   of  incense  to  them  "  (^ i- pist . 
ad   L'id*»\   Mpud   <Jolilast.   u.  s.   p.   619).     Theo- 
philus,  on    his  .ic«-eshion,   recpiired  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  even   torhade  the  painting 
of  icons  (I'hcojflian.   Omtinuat.   lib.    iii.    c.    10; 
C«dr.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 10). 

On  the  death  of  The«iphilus  in  842,  his  widow, 
Theodora,  wiho  governed  for  her  intant  son 
Michael  HI.,  restored  the  icons  and  their  wor- 
ship, not withsfamling  an  oath  that  she  would 
jQot  do  so,  exacted  by  her  dying  husband  (Cedr. 


tom.  ii.  p.   142).     Th*  sanction  of  the  church 
was  obtained  through  a  council  neld  at  Constan- 
tinople  (Labb.    tom.    vii.   col.    178J);    and    the 
triumj)h  of  images  celebrated  by  the  institution 
of  an  annual  feast  on   the  first  Sundav  in  Lent, 
thence  called  by  the  Greeks  ^  KvpiaKT)  ttji  opdo- 
h'i^'ias    (Philotiiei   Sen\.   in   Dom.    I.    Qwidr.    iu 
Gretser's   note  to  Cod.nus    I>e  Offic.  c.   xv.,  and 
Narr  :t.  d<-   fmgmibiis  Jirstit.  in  Combefis,  Auc- 
tar.  tom.  hist.  col.  738).     From  the    T.pion  of 
Sabas,  c.  42,  we  learn  that  the  occasion  is  market! 
by  a  procession  of  crosses  and  pictures,  and  the 
public  re.iding  of  the  decree  of  Nicaea  (Gretser, 
M.  s.).     Opposition,  however,  was  not  whollv  ex- 
tinguished ;  for  about  the  year  860  we  tind  Pho- 
tius,  who  had  usurped  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, proposing  to  Nicholas  of  Home  that 
another  general  council  should   be  held  to  conj- 
plete  the  suppression  of '' the  heresy  of  the  iconf>- 
m:\ch\"  (\'it  I  /(fwdii  a,   Niceta   conscr.   in   Labb. 
tom.  viii,  col.  1204).     The  council  met  the  next 
year  and  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Ignatius, 
whom  Photius  had  supplanteil,  but  its  action  in 
regard  to  images   is   not   recorded.     In  869  an- 
other  council,   convened    by  the   emperor  Basil 
especially  for  the  condemnation  of  Photius,  de- 
nounced the  iconoclasts,  upheld  pictures  as  uae- 
ful  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  declared 
that  we  ought  to  '*  worship  them  with  the  same 
honour  as  the  book  of  the  holv  gospels  "  (can.  iii. 
Labb.  tom.  viii.  col.  1.360).     Here  the  history  of 
the  struggle  closes  m  the  East. 

IX.  The  position  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutv- 
chians  with  respect  to  images  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  Tlie  former  were  cut  oil'  from  the 
church  in  431,  before  images  of  any  kind  were 
common.  Their  antagonism  to  the  church  would 
make  them  keen-sighted  to  the  evil  springing  up 
within  her,  and  naturally  lead  to  their  entire 
rejection.  We  find  accordingly  that  "  the  Nes- 
torians have  no  images  or  pictures  in  their 
churches,  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  use 
of  them,  even  as  ornaments,  or  as  barely  repre- 
senting hist-orical  facts  illustrative  of  sacred 
Scripture"  (Badger's  Nestori^ins,  vol.  ii.  p.  132). 
The  Eutychians,  condemned  in  451,  were  a  verv 
small  body  until  the  time  of  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
who  died  in  588.  They  became  very  numerous, 
under  the  name  of  Jacobites,  in  the  7th  centurv. 
and  when  they  let't  the  church  they  carried  with 
them  the  custom  of  itnage-worship.  as  it  was  then 
understood  and  practised.  At  a  later  period  the 
Greeks  observiiig  a  diflerence  and  not  kn<)wing  that 
they  had  themselves  changed,  accused  the  Jaco- 
bites of  error :  "They  think  it  indiflerent  whethei 
they  worship  or  do  not  worship  them,  but  if 
ever  they  chance  to  worship,  they  do  not  kiss  the 
image  itself,  but  touching  it  with  a  finger  only, 
kiss  the  finger  instead"  (l)en>etr.  Cyzicen.  I>e 
./(icvb.  Hurts.  Max.  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  814). 
One.  division  of  the  Monophysites,  whom  some 
identify  with  the  Armenians,  were  c;»lled  Chat- 
zitzarii,  from  the  Armenian  Chutzus  a  cross,  be- 
cause they  reverenced  the  cross  only  («'».).  Of 
the  Armenian*  Nicon  says,  "They  do  not  adore 
the  venerable  images,  and  what  is  more,  their 
Catholicus  with  the  re:>t  anathematizes  those  who 
adore  them  "  {De  Antum.  Ji'etuj.  Mai.  Biblioth. 
tom.  XXV.  p.  328). 

X.  We  turn  now  to  the  West.  In  767  Pipin 
held  a  council  at  (Jentilly,  at  which  legates  fVona 
Home   and    Constantinople    wore   present.     Om 
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object  was  to  consider  the  "cult  us  of  images." 
The  decision  was  that  "  images  of  saints  made  up 
(tictas,  t.  e.  mosaics)  or  painted  for  the  ornament 
and  beauty  of  churches  might  be  endured,  so 
that  they  were  not  had  for  worship,  veneration, 
and  adoration,  which  idolaters  practise  "  {Con- 
stlt.  fiitpcr.  Goldast.  torn.  i.  p.  16).  The  decree 
of  Xicaea  was  transmitted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  Charlemagne  and  others,  but  the  French 
church  was  not  even  then  prepared  to  accept  the 
worship,  though  long  accustomed  to  the  sight,  of 
images.  In  790  a  strong  protest  appeared  in  the 
famous  Libri  Can  liui  or  C 'pitu'ure  Prolixum,  a 
ti-eatise  in  four  books,  expressly  directed  against 
those  abuses  which  the  council  and  the  pope  had 
sanctioned.  It  is  not  probable  that  Charlemagne 
composed  it  himself,  but  it  is  written  in  his 
name.  The  author  speaks  of  king  Pipin  as  his 
father  (lib.  i,  c.  6),  and  of  legates  sent  into 
Greece  by  his  father  and  himself  (lib.  iii.  c.  3); 
and  Hadrian,  in  his  controversial  reply,  addresses 
Charles  as  the  writer  (Labb.  Cunc.  tom.  vii.  coll. 
915,  916,  960).  A  brief  quotation  will  show  the 
practice  of  the  church  iu  France  at  that  time  : — 
"  We  do  not  banish  from  the  basilics  effigies  set 
up  for  the  commemoration  of  events,  or  for  orna- 
ment, but  we  restrain  a  most  strange,  or  rather 
most  superstitious  adoration  of  them,  which  we 
do  not  anywhere  find  to  have  been  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  or  by  apostolical  men  "  (lib.  ii.  c. 
10)  ''  la  the  year  792,"  says  Roger  Hoveden, 
our  English  annalist,  ''did  Charles  the  king  of 
the  Franks  send  a  synodal  book  to  Britain,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Constantinople, 
in  which  book  were  found,  alas  !  many. unmeet 
things  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith  ;  chiefly 
that  it  had  been  defined  by  the  unanimous  asser- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  eastern  doctors,  and  not 
less  than  300  or  more  bishops,  that  we  ought  to 
adore  images,  which  the  church  of  God  alto- 
gether execrates.  Against  which  Albinus  (Al- 
cuin)  wrote  an  epistle  admirably  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
sented it,  with  the  said  book,  in  the  name  of  owr 
bishoj)s  and  princes,  to  the  king"  {ChroniC'i 
ad  ann.  792  ;  Sim.,  Simeon  Dunelm.  Hi<it.  /i'fgum, 
and  Afatth.  Paris,  Chron.  Maj.  ad  eund.  ann.) ; 
in  794  a  council  was  held  at  Frankfort-on-thr- 
Maine,  "  which  rejected  with  contempt  and 
unanimously  condeniiied  the  adoration  and  ser- 
vice "  which  the  synod  of  the  Greeks  had  de- 
clared under  anathema  to  be  due  to  "the  images 
of  the  saints  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity  "  (can.  ii.). 
Thus  the  matter  rented  during  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne. In  824  Louis  the  Go<lly  received  from 
Michael  P>albus  the  epistle  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  and  was  induced  by  it  to  convoke 
a  synfxi  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.  Having 
read  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Irone,  the  bishops 
a-ssfnibled  declare,  in  an  ad<lre.ss  to  L(»ui8  and 
I-othair,  that  as  the  poj>€  "justly  reproves  them 
who  in  those  part*  rashly  presumed  to  break  the 
images  of  the  saints,  »••  is  he  known  to  have  acted 
indi.>icreetly  in  that  he  commanded  to  give  them 
Buperstitioux  worship  "  (C  wdif.  Imper.  tom.  i. 
]>.  l.'»4).  They  HUppnrt  their  juilgmentH  by  an 
ample  catena  from  the  fathers.  At  this  time 
Kugenius  II.  wa.s  po|w;,  and  a  letter  is  ai^cribed  to 
him  (the  content.s  of  which  make  the  authorship 
doubtful)  in  which,  after  quoting  a  letter  from 
I/)uiH  and  I.othair  to  him.'.elf,  he  expreiMies  dis- 
approbatioa  of  ]>ictureft  of  »aiat«  altogether,  and 


even  blames  the  Greek  emperors  Michael  and 
Theophilus,  to  whom  he  writes,  for  "allowing 
any  one  who  chose  to  have  images  painted  oi 
chased"  (ib.  p.  186).  Claudius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Turin  in  821,  by  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  finding  the  basilics  of  his  diocese 
full  of  images  superstitiously  worshipped,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  (Decreta  de  Cultu  Imaginum, 
Goldast.  p.  763).  He  even  effaced  the  painted 
figure  of  the  cross.  His  argument  was,  "  If  you 
worship  a  cross  because  Christ  died  on  ooe,  why 
not  a  manger,  because  he  lay  in  one,  and  a  ship 
because  he  taught  from  one  ;  ....  a  lamb,  be- 
cause he  is  the  lamb  of  God  ;  but  those  perverse 
dogmatics  will  devour  lambs  that  have  life,  and 
adore  them  painted  on  walls  "  (ih.  p.  767).  The 
Apology  of  Claudius  was  published  after  the 
council  of  Paris  was  held.  As  he  went  bej'ond 
that,  he  was  opposed  by  many  who  approved  of 
the  acts  oi"  the  council.  Among  these  was  Jonas 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose  work  in  three  books 
(Adversus  Claud- i  Taurinensis  Apologeticum)  is 
extant,  and  has  preserved  to  us  whatever  remains 
of  that  of  Claudius.  In  it  he  distinctly  dis- 
allows the  worship  of  images,  while  protesting 
vehemently  against  the  extreme  opinions  and 
high-handed  measures  of  his  opponent: — "Per- 
mit the  images  of  saints  and  pictures  of  holy 
works  to  be  painted  in  churches,  not  that  they 
may  be  adored,  but  rather  that  they  may  lend 
to  them  a  certain  beauty,  and  impart  to  the 
senses  of  the  unlearned  the  history  of  past 
events"  (lib.  i.  sig.  c.  Colon.  1554).  A  few  years 
later,  823,  Dungalus,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  at 
Paris,  published  a  violent  attack  on  Claudius. 
His  work  {Liber  L'esponsionum  adv.  Claud.,  &c.) 
is  printed  in  the  Maxima  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  xiv. 
A  more  able  production  than  either  of  the  above 
is  the  Liber  de  Picturis  et  Imaginibus,  written 
by  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  probably  about 
840.  This  author  maintains  that  "  the  images 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself  were 
painted  and  kept  by  the  ancients  rather  for  love 
and  remembrance  than  religious  honour  or  any 
veneration  after  the  custom  of  the  Gentiles " 
(c.  20)  ;  and  that  "  none  of  the  ancient  catholics 
ever  thought  that  they  are  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored  "  (c,  o2).  He  laments  the  later  practice 
as  "  near  to  or  like  the  heresy  of  idolatry  or  of 
the  anthropomorphites,"  and  thinks  that  it  was 
"  rightly  decreed  by  the  orthodox  fathers  (in 
the  council  of  Elvira),  in  order  to  put  down  this 
kind  of  superstition,  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  chui-ches  "  (c.  33).  This  was  probably  the 
last  clear  note  of  warning.  Walafrid  Strabo, 
abbot  of  Reichenau,  A.D.  842.  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.  "We  know,"  he  says',  "  that  icons  are 
not  to  be  adored  or  worshipped  "  (colendas),  but 
he  demands  for  them  "seemly  and  moderate 
honours"  (Dc  Ji- b.  Ecct.  c.  8).  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheim.s,  A.D.  845,  at  the  request  of  his 
comprovincials  wrote  a  treatise,  now  lost,  to 
exjilain  "  in  what  manner  the  images  of  our 
Lord  and  His  saints  are  to  be  reverenced  "  (ven- 
erandae  ;  Flodoard.  Flist.  J'Jccl.  Hcitwns.  lib.  iii. 
c.  29).  His  teaching  is  not  further  iniiicated  by 
our  authority;  but  it  may  be  saftdy  inferred 
from  his  contemptuous  language  with  resj)ect  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  practice,  which  he  stigma- 
tizes aH  "doll-worship"  (puparum  cultus),  and 
from  his  open  rejection  of  the  «econd  council  ot 
Nicaea  (^Opusc.  Iv.  udv.  J/incnuir.  Laud.  c.  xx.). 
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XI.  The  "  images  "  of  which  we  have  sjioken 
vn^T"  all  either  j)icture.s,  like  the  moiiurn  (Jreek 
icons,  or  mosaics.  Some  writers,  however,  to 
prove  that  statuary  was  not  unemployed  bv  the 
early  church,  allege  the  image  of  our  Lord 
which  was  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  I'anoas 
(Cesarea  I'hilippi  or  Dau)  l>y  the  woman  whom 
He  healed  of  an  issue  of  bloo<l.  (See  the  Hist. 
Ecc'.  of  Kusebius,  lib.  vii.  c.  18  ;  Philostorgius,  ex 
lib.  vii.  §3;  Sozomen,  lib.  v.  c.  21;  Asterius 
Amas.  in  Photii  lUbioth.  cod,  271.)  If  this  were 
indeed  a  statue  of  our  Lord,  the  solitary  act  of  a 
semi-heatlien  would  be  no  indication  of  the  mind 
of  the  apostolic  chuich.  But  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal figure  wa.s  the  brazen  statue  of  a  woman 
in  a  beseeching  attitude,  kneeling,  and  with  hands 
raisetl.  not  behind  and  furtively  touching  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  as  in  the  gospel  storv.  This 
suggests  that  the  erection  of  the  group  was  an 
expression  of  gratitu<le  to  some  earthly  ruler 
who  had  granted  a  petition.  The  costliness  of 
the  work  creates  another  dilliculty  (see  St.  Luke 
viii.  43).  Nor  can  we  build  anything  on  the  fact 
relateil  by  Lampridius  that  Alexander  Severus 
had  the  images  of  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
&c.,  in  his  Inrn-inin  (  Vitx  Al.  Sev.  c.  29),  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  9th  century  there  was  some 
use  of  statues  among  Christians;  but  we  cannot 
with  Mabillon  {Pr.tef.  I.  in  S tec.  IV.  S.  0.  B. 
c.  29)  think  it  a  certain  inference  from  these 
words  of  Agobard  (/><?  Imag.  c.  31): — "Who- 
ever adores  any  picture,  or  molten  or  moulded 
•talue,  is  not  giving  worship  to  God,  is  not 
honouring  the  angels  or  holy  men,  but  showing 
reverence  to  (their)  images  "  (simulachra). 

[W,  E.  S.] 

IMAGINES  CUPEATAE.  The  Romans 
gave  this  name  to  the  heads  painted  on  the 
shields  usually  hung  up  in  their  temples  (Buo- 
navruoti,  OsSi-rvaz.  soprn  ale.  ined<uj(ioni,  p.  9-11). 
We  find  in  ancient  Christian  art  a  similar  mode 
of  treatment  aj)plied  to  portraits  of  our  Lord. 
In  some  instances  the  bust  of  the  Saviour  is 
painted  on  a  circular  space  in  the  form  of  a 
shield.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus 
[Jksus  CnKi.sr],  jirobably  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample of  a  type  that  became  traditional,  t'li- 
peatac  of  tlie  Good  Shepherd  as  a  standing  figure 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  vaultings  of 
crypts  in  the  catacombs.  In  the  mosaic  of  the 
great  arclt  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  we  find 
the  bust  of  our  Lord  in  ciip'O  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
tab.  Ixviii.).  Also  in  ancient  ivory  diptychs, 
eucli  as  that  of  Kambona  (Buonarruoti,  ]'et.  p, 
2G2),  in  which  the  clipeus  is  supported  by  two 
winged  angels.  Another  diptych  exhibits  the 
shield  or  crown  carrieil  in  a  similar  manner  by 
two  angels,  and  bearing  in  the  midst  a  Greek 
cross  instead  of  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  (Calo- 
gera's  Iiii>rultt,  vol.  xl.  p.  29.^).  That  this  mode 
of  treatment  lasted  till  the  7th  century  is 
proved  by  a  painting  in  the  roof  of  the  oratory 
of  St.  Felicitas ;  there  the  bust  of  our  Lord 
appears  in  ili/)co  (Raoul-Hochutte,  I>isc.  sur  Ics 
typi's  iinit.,  p.  2.")).  Kxamples  may  also  be  quote<l 
in  later  times  (Du  Cange,  Ulvss.  s.  vv.  ittutum, 
Thontrila). 

Many  of  the  sarcophagi  found  in  Roman  ceme- 
teries exhibit  the  elligies  of  a  husband  and  wife 
carved  within  a   shield   or  shell,  as   in  the   ia- 
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stance  figured  below  (Bottari's  pi.  xx.).  Som,» 
times  a  single  figure  is  thus  represented  ( fj 
xxxvi.  xl.  Ixxxix.). 

(Martigny,  Uict.  de$  Antig.  Chret.  a.  v.).  [C] 


IMIZILUM  (also  IMIZINUM,  MiZILUM,  Mi- 
CILUM,  MvziNUM).  This  word,  variously  sj)elt, 
occurs  several  times  in  the  I'itue  Pontijir, m  of 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius.  It  appears  to  denote 
some  material  of  a  silky  nature,  used  for  articles 
of  dress  of  a  costly  description.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  doubtful;  according  to  one  view 
it  is  akin  to  the  Italian  cnncsinoj  but  Ducange 
(s.v.)  rather  connects  it  with  ramisiie  (\it<ie 
I'ontificum,  Leo  III.  p.  418  ;  Paschalis  I.  p.  419; 
Sergius  11.  p.  490 ;  Nicolaus  I.  p.  584).     [R.  S.] 

IMMERSION.    [Baptism,  §49,  p.  161.] 

IMMUNITIES  OF  CHURCHES.  [Chukch 

(1),  p    36.-..] 

IMMUNITIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  CLERGY.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  church  enjoyed 
no  immunities  or  privileges.  With  the  conver- 
sion of  the  emperor  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
ministers  of  what  became  the  state  religion  began 
to  be  exenij.ted  from  burdens  boi'ne  by  other 
members  of  the  community,  and  to  have  s|)ecial 
honours  conceded  to  them.  This  policy  reached 
its  height  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  its  results 
CJiused  a  reaction  to  ensue  which  is  oj)erating  at 
the  present  day. 

By  immunities  we  understand  in  the  present 
article  exemptions  from  ordinary  burdens,  bv 
privileges,  extraordinary  honours,  or  prerogatives, 
whether  sanctioned  by  custom  only  or  by  law. 
Both  immunities  and  privileges  may  be  best  re- 
viewed under  three  heads,  as  I.  Jui>iC"iAr,, 
II.  Pkcuniarv,  III.  Official  and  S(x:iai., 

I.  Judicial.  Under  this  head  we  have  to 
distingui>h,  1.  Rights  maintained  and  ronfirme>l, 
2.  Immunities  allowed,  3.  Privileges  granted. 

1.  Hiihts  iwiintiined  and  co» finned.  (1)  de- 
cisions in  matters  of  f-n'th  and  in  eccle'<ia!'tifil 
causi's. — Christianity  had  grown  up  in  antagonism 
to  the  imperial  power  cf  Rome,  and  managing  its 
own  affairs  under  its  own  ofTicers,  unatTected  by 
any  internal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authority.  It  jealously  guarded  its  independence 
when  the  worldly  jwwer  exchanged  its  attituda 
of  hostility  for  one  of  friendship  and  allianc«. 
In  matters  ecclesiastical  ecclesiastical  authority 
continued  supreme.  This  was  no  immunity  oi 
privilege   granted  now  for  the  fir»t  time  as  a 
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favoui  bestowed  by  a  friendly  chief  magistrate, 
but  a  prescriptive  right  maintained.  The  right 
was  afterwai'ds  impaired  by  servility  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  exertion  of  might  on  the  other ; 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  emperor  was  found  so 
useful  for  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  conciliary 
decrees  that  it  was  appealed  to  by  contending 
factions,  and,  when  appealed  to,  the  civil  power 
naturally  enough  took  upon  itself  to  decide  which 
faction  it  should  support  and  why  it  should 
support  it.  This  led  imperceptibly  to  the  civil 
power  being  regax-ded  as  having  a  right  to  judge 
in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  in  things  civil. 
But  it  was  rather  in  its  political  than  in  its 
judicial  character  that  such  claim  was  made  or 
admitted.  Ecclesiastical  causes,  strictly  so 
called,  such  as  trials  for  heresy,  were  never 
brought  before  courts  taking  their  authority 
from  the  state.  This  is  evidenced  by  laws  of 
successive  emperors,  of  Constantius,  a.d.  355 
(Coc?.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  12,  tom.  vi. 
p.  37,  ed.  Gothofred.  Lugd.  1G65),  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian,  a.d.  376  {Ihid.  leg.  23,  p.  52), 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  399  {[bid.  tit.  11, 
leg.  i.  p.  298).  These  laws  are  of  the  same 
tenor,  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  already 
existing  custom  that  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
judgment  was  given  by  church  officei"s  and  not 
by  the  state  courts.  "  On  questions  of  religion," 
says  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  "  bishops 
ai'e  to  be  judges;  other  cases  must  be  carried 
before  the  law  courts  "  (/.  c). 

(2)  Trials  of  ecclesiastical  persons  for  moral 
cffences. — In  addition  to  offences  against  the 
faith,  those  offences  against  morality  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  were  not  civil  crimes  were 
by  prescription  under  the  cognisance  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  alone.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise, as  acts  that  were  not  offences  against  the 
law  could  not  be  carried  into  the  law  courts. 
The  bishop  was  judged  by  his  peers,  members 
of  the  other  clerical  orders  by  their  bishop ; 
judgment  being  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
discipline  promulgated  by  the  recognized  au- 
thority of  church  synods.  In  the  continuance  of 
this  jurisdiction  the  state  simply  permitted  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  it  found  the  church 
already  possessed  of. 

2.  Immunities  alloiced.  (1)  Exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
in  respect  to  minor  offences. — Hitherto  we  have 
not  arrived  at  any  novel  immunity  or  privilege 
granted  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  grace.  But 
soon  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  was 
extended  from  ca.ses  of  morality  to  petty  crimes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clergy  were  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  state  courts  in 
resj)Pct  to  those  crimes.  There  w.'is  a  recognized 
distinction,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  lioman 
empire,  between  great  and  petty  crimes ;  the 
first  were  called  utrocia  delicti,  the  last  leria 
delii.il.  by  the  imperial'  favour  the  clergy 
became  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mcular  courts  in  resj>ect  to  the  levi^i  delicta, 
while  Kubject  to  them,  as  much  as  any  other 
citizen*,  in  ca«e.s  of  grave  crime,  such  as  murder, 
rebellirjD,  and  the  like.  In  the  reign  of^  .Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  .'>.'{9,  this  exemption  was  allowe'l  to 
apply  to  monks  and  nuns  as  well  !is  to  the  clergy 
{Juitin.  Aovcll.  79,  83;  Cdijah  Juris  Civilis, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  100,  174,  od.  iJ.-ck,  Lipsiaf,  18J9); 
and   in   the    reign   of    Heraclius,    a.d.    GIO,    jt 


appears  to  have  been  extended  from  petty  ofTences 
to  all  criminal  cases  (^Constitutiones  Imperatoruie^ 
ad  calc.  Cod.  Justin. ;  Const.  3,  p.  808,  Paris, 
1628).  When  one  of  the  parties  was  a  clergy- 
man and  the  other  a  layman,  the  clergyman's 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
court  did  not  hold  good,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  layman  (^Valentin.  Novell.  12). 

(2)  Exemption  of  bishops  from  being  summoned 
into  court  as  icitnesses. — By  Justinian,  possibly 
by  Theodosius,  it  was  enacted  that  no  bishop 
should  be  required  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of 
a  secular  judge  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
testimony  in  any  case  before  the  court.  The 
judge  was  required  to  send  his  officer  to  take  the 
bishop's  testimony  at  his  own  house.  The  words 
of  Justinian's  law  are  "  No  judge  is  to  compel 
bishops  to  come  to  a  trial  to  exhibit  their  tes- 
timony, but  he  is  to  send  to  them  some  of  his 
subordinate  officers  "  (^Justin.  Novell.  123,  c.  7  ; 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  tom.  ii.  p.  250). 

(3)  Exemption  of  bishops  from  having  to  take 
an  oath  in  gicing  their  testimony. — By  the  law 
of  Justinian  above  quoted  it  was  enacted  that  the 
word  of  bishops,  given  on  the  holy  gospels, 
should  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  oath,  an  oath 
being  regarded  as  derogatory  to  their  holy 
character.  "  That  the  bishops  having  the  holy 
gospels  before  them  may  say  what  they  know,  as 
becomes  priests  "  (/6irf.). 

(4)  Exemption  of  bishops  and  presbyters  from 
being  examined  by  torture  while  bearing  testimony. 
— According  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire, 
witnesses  might  be  scourged  and  other wiso 
tortured  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the 
truth  (^Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ix.  tit.  41  ;  Corpus  Jur. 
Civ.  p.  323  ;  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  9,  leg.  2, 
tom.  V.  p.  105  ;  St.  Aug.  Serm.  ccclv.  tom.  v. 
p.  1572,  ed  Migne,  ?i\.  De  Diversis,  A%  •,  Synesius, 
Ep.  58,  Op.  p.  201 ;  Paris,  1631).  Theodosius, 
with  some  hesitation  and  ambiguity,  exempted 
bishops  and  presbyters  from  this  liability.  His 
words  are :  "  Presbyters  are  to  give  testimony 
without  being  liable  to  torture,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  pretend  what  is  false. 
But  the  rest  of  the  clergy  below  them  in  order 
or  rank,  if  they  have  to  give  their  testimony,  are 
to  be  treated  as  the  laws  direct "  (^Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  xi.  tit.  39,  leg.  10,  tom.  iv.  p.  331). 

3.  Judicial  privileges.  (1)  Episcopal  coercive 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes. —  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the 
injunctions  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  4),  to  settle 
their  diri'erences  before  one  of  themselves,  instead 
of  going  to  the  heatlien  law  courts.  Very  soon, 
and  very  naturally,  the  office  of  arbitrator  be- 
came attached  to  that  of  bibhop,  the  bishop  being 
the  best  qualified  person  to  exercise  the  judicial 
function.  We  find  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  iii. 
Ep.  12  ;  lib.  vi.  Ep.  4,  Op.  p.  luO),  Synesius 
{Kp.  105,  Op.  p.  247),  St.  Ambrose  {Ep.  Ixxxii. 
Ad  Marcelium,  OiK  tom.  ii.  p.  1100  ;  Paris,  1690), 
St.  Augustine  (Confess,  vi.  3,  tom.  i.  p.  720,  ed. 
Migne).  Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
episcopal  decisions  thus  given  had  not  any  t'orce 
in  law.  Litigants  were  bound  only  by  their 
free  choice  or  by  contract  to  abide  Ity  the 
verdicts  given.  But  now  coercive  jurisdiction 
was  given  to  the  bislif)p'»  court.  It  was  still 
uecwinary  for  both  parties  to  tli(!  suit  to  con-sent 
to  carry  it  before  the  bisho]),  but  when  it  wu 
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once  carried  to  liim  his  sentence  was  final,  anil  [ 
was  executed  by  the  secular  authorities.  From  | 
Sozoinen's  Ecc/e.ias'ical  /Jiston/  (i.  9,  p.  21,  Can- 
tab. 17J0)  it  would  appear  that  this  j)rivilege 
was  granted  by  Constantine.  It  is  clearly  re- 
cognized by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
(CV(/.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  8,  torn.  ii.  p.  8;^). 
Valentiniau  111.  carefully  distiu;4ui.«-lies  between 
religious  causes,  in  which  bishops  and  ])resbyters 
aad  a  prescriptive  right  to  judge,  and  civil 
causes,  in  which  they  had  no  inherent  right  to 
act  judicially ;  but  he  recognizes  their  juris- 
d'.ction  in  tiie  civil  causes  when  the  free  choice  of 
the  litigants  has  selected  them  in  preference  to 
the  state  judges  {\alentin.  Aweil.  12,  ad  calc. 
Cod.  T/icod.).  Thus  bi>hops  were  made,  by 
virtue  of  their  ofJice,  not  only  arbitrators  be- 
tween members  of  their  flocks,  but  also  magis- 
trates before  whom  any  that  pleased  might  c<irry 
their  suits  to  be  by  them  finally  and  legally 
settled.  The  burden  of  judicial  business  beaime 
so  heavy  (see  St.  Augustine,  Epvitota  xxxiii. 
Wigiie,  al.  147),  that  it  was  devolved  upon 
prt'sbyters  (St.  Aug.  L'pist.  ccxiii.  Migiie,  al.  110), 
deacons  {Concil.  Tarracun.  can.  iv. ;  Hard.  Con- 
di, torn.  ii.  p.  1042,  Paris,  1714j,  and  laymen 
(Socrates,  Hist.  Keel.  vii.  37,  p.  321  ;  Oxon. 
J  844) ;  whence  probably  there  arose  the  existing 
custom  of  the  bishops  appointing  lay  chan- 
cellors to  preside  in  their  courts.  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  did  not,  however,  extend  to  criminal 
causes,  but  was  confined  to  civil  questions  and 
pecuniary  suits.  Bishops  were  forbidden  by 
canon  law  to  interfere  with  criminal  cases  (see 
Coned.  Tio-racon.  can.  iv.). 

(2)  Fpicojial  i7iterecssion. — In  pecuniary  cases 
bishops  were  magistrates,  in  criminal  cases  they 
were  mtercessors.  Wherever  the  arhitrarv  will 
of  a  despotic  sovereign  has  power  over  life  and 
liberty,  a  right  of  intercession  is  sure  to  become 
vested  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  reason 
being  that  the  religious  character  alone  invests 
its  ))ossessor  with  so  much  awe  as  to  enable  him 
to  dare  to  resist  the  passionate  and  capricious 
fury  of  otherwise  uncontrolled  power.  Such  a 
right  begins  in  the  courageous  act  of  some  brave 
ecclesiastic,  and  first  being  recognized  by  custom, 
is  afterwards  confirmed  by  law.  When,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  punishments 
are  calmly  meteil  out  by  the  scales  of  justice,  the 
riglit  of  intercession  necessarily  ceases.  Tiie  pro- 
priety of  the  jirivilege  is  argued  in  two  letters 
that  passed  between  Macedouius  and  St.  Augus- 
tine (A/),  dii.  cliii.  Migne,  al.  58,  54);  the 
latter,  in  interceding  with  the  tribune  Marcel- 
linus  for  the  fanatics  called  CircumcclUones, 
advances  very  strong  claims:  "If  you  do  not 
listen  to  a  friend  who  asks,  listen  to  a  bishop 
who  advises;  though,  as  I  am  speaking  to  a 
Christian,  I  shall  not  be  too  bold  if  I  sav  that  in 
such  a  case  as  this  you  ought  to  listen  to  your 
bishop  that  lays  his  injunction  on  you,  my  noble 
lord  and  dear  son  "  (/;».  cxxxiii.  Migne,  al.  159). 
He  addresses  the  proconsul  Apringius  on  the 
same  occasion  in  the  same  strain  (A/>.  cxxxiv. 
Migne,  al.  ItJO).  Flavi.ui,  when  the  people  of 
Antioch  had  raised  a  futile  rebellion  against 
Theodosius,  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  *'  I  am 
come,"  he  said  to  the  emj)eror,  "  as  the  deputy  of 
our  common  Master,  to  address  this  word  to  your 
heart,  '  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  then 
will  your  heavenly  Father  also  forgive  you  your 


trespasses.'"  He  returned  with  a  mes.sa^e  of 
p.irdon.  Eparchius,  a  monk  who  lived  in  Angou- 
leme  in  the  6th  century,  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  magistrates  that 
the  populace  rose  ami  com|>elled  a  judge,  who 
was  about  to  yield  to  his  intercession,  to  execute 
a  robber  that  had  been  guilty  of  murder  (Oreg. 
Turon.  J/iyt.  Franc,  vi.  8,  p.  b79 ;  ed.  Mignp, 
1849).  In  the  7th  century  (a.D.  633)  a  ciinon  of 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  repeated  in  the 
sixth  council  of  Aries  (a.D.  813),  enjoins  on 
bishops  the  duty  of  protecting  the  poor,  reprov- 
ing over-severe  judges,  and,  if  necessary,  report- 
ing to  the  king  (Cone.  Tolet.  iv,  can.  xxxii.; 
Cone.  Arelat.  vi.  can.  xvii. ;  Hai-d.  Concil.  torn.  iii. 
p.  587;  tom.  iv.  p.  1005). 

Closely  connected  with  the  privilege  of  inter- 
cession, were  the  further  privileges  of  protecti.>Q 
of  the  weak,  of  asylum,  of  censorship  of  t.'te 
public  morals;  all  of  which,  like  the  right  of 
intercession,  are  ba.sed  uj>on  the  character  belong- 
ing to  the  minister  of  religion,  not  U|)oa  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrary  statute. 

(3)  Inteference  in  behalf  of  the  \rcak. — This 
j)ractice,  begun  at  the  risk  of  the  bishop,  became 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Widows 
and  orphans  were  counted  the  especial  charge  of 
the  bishop,  and  their  property  was  |)laced  under 
his  guardianshij).  St.  Ambrose  tells  hij  clergy 
that  they  vill  do  well  if  through  their  means 
the  attacks  of  the  powerful,  which  the  widows 
and  orphans  cannot  resist,  are  beaten  back  by 
the  protection  of  the  church.  He  warns  them 
not  to  let  the  favour  of  the  rich  have  weight 
with  them,  and  reminds  them  how  ot'ten  he  had 
himself  resisted  assault  in  behalf  of  the  widow, 
and  inueed  of  any  one  who  required  his  help 
{De  Officiis  Minist.  ii.  29.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  lor>). 
Justinian  legalized  the  bishop's  right  of  protec- 
tion in  the  case  of  prisoners,  of  <rhildren  stolen 
from  their  parents,  of  lunatics,  of  foundlings,  of 
minors,  of  oppressed  women  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i. 
tit.  4,  legg.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  33;  torn.  ii. 
pp.  35-39).  The  fifth  council  of  Orleans  (A.r». 
549),  decreed  that  the  archdeacon  or  other 
church  ofheer  should  visit  the  prisons,  and  see 
that  the  prisoners  were  cared  for,  and  further, 
that  the  bishop  should  provide  them  with  food 
{Cnc.  Aurd.  v.  can.  xx. ;  Hard.  Cone.  tom.  ii. 
p.  1417).  Gregory  of  Toui-s  de.scribes  a  good 
bishop  as  getting  justice  for  the  i)eople,  helping 
the  poor,  consoling  the  widow,  and  protecting  tiie 
minor,  as  ]Kuts  of  his  official  duties  (Gre^. 
Turon.  iv.  .35). 

(4)  Sanrtuar-/. — Out  of  the  rights  of  inter- 
cession auil  protection  there  necess;trily  grew  on 
the  one  side  the  right  of  sanctuary,  on  the  other 
the  right  of  tensure.  If  the  weak  and  the 
accused  could  look  to  the  bishop  for  help,  they 
naturallv  fled  to  him  when  help  was  needed  ;  and 
if  the  bishop  might  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
accused  and  of  the  suffering,  he  had  to  make  but 
one  step  to  censuring  the  judge  and  the  oppressor. 
That  churches  or  temples  should  be  places  of 
asylum  is  founded  on  natural  piety,  not  on 
positive  law:  and  until  law  is  all  powerful,  it  is 
nece^iry  that  there  should  be  such  refuges  tVom 
sudden  fury.  They  existed  under  the  Jewish 
and  the  various  pgan  religions,  as  well  a.*  4inder 
the  Christian  religion;  and  not  only  Chiistian 
churches,  but  statues  of  the  enijioror  an<l  the 
iinj»erial  standard  originally  enjoyed  the  priri- 
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le^.  We  find  the  custom  of  sanctuary  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  on  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil 
(Greg.  Nazianz.  Oral.  xx.  De  Laud.  Basil.  Op. 
com.  ii.  p.  333;  Paris,  1630),  St.  Chrysostom 
(Op.  torn.  viii.  p.  67,  ed.  Saril),  Synesius  (Ep. 
Iviii.  Op.  p.  201 ;  Paris,  1630).  Arcadius  abro- 
gated it  at  Eutropius'  instance,  a.d.  398  (Cod. 
Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  le^.  3,  torn.  iii.  p.  361); 
but  when  Eutropius  had  himself  to  claim  j?anc- 
tuary  this  abrogation  was  itself  abolished  (So- 
crates Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  6).  Shortly  afterwards 
Theodosius  II.  enacted  a  law  extending  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary  from  the  interior  of  the 
church  to  its  environs  (C  d.  Thcod.  lib.  ix. 
tit.  45).  The  pei-sons  who  were  allowed  to  take 
sanctuary  were  by  no  means  all  classes  of  crimi- 
nals, as  afterwards  was  the  case  through  abuse 
of  the  original  right.  It  was  intended  for  the 
defeated  party  in  any  civil  afiray,  for  slaves  that 
were  in  danger  of  cruel  treatment,  for  debtors, 
unless  they  were  debtors  to  the  state ;  in  gene- 
ral, for  the  innocent,  the  injured,  the  oppressed, 
and  any  whose  criminality  was  doubtful,  and 
for  whom  intercession  might  seem  likely  to  be 
of  avail.  Such  persons,  provided  they  came 
nnanned,  had  protection  for  thirty  days.  Slaves 
were  protected,  at  first  for  one  day  (Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  leg.  5),  afterwards  till  their 
ma.sters  gave  a  promise  to  spare  them  corporal 
punishment  (Concit.  Ej,aone/ise,  A.D.  517,  can. 
xxxix.  ;  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  1051);  for 
breaking  which  promise  the  masters  were  liable 
to  suspension  from  communion  (Concil.  Aure- 
lianense  v.  a.d.  549,  can.  xxii. ;  Hard.  Concil. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1447).  Ordinary  criminals,  as  rob- 
bers and  murdei'ers,  weie  not  admitted  till  later 
times,  when  the  privilege  of  asylum  became 
incompatible  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  was  abrogated  with  the  applause  of  all 
lovers  of  justice  and  morality.  Charles  the 
Great,  a.d.  779,  forbid  any  subsistence  being 
supplied  to  mui-derers,  though  by  that  time  they 
had  made  good  their  right  not  to  be  directly 
delivered  up  to  justice. 

(5)  Censorship. — The  censorship  vested  in  the 
clergy  was  partly  a  right  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  church,  as  a  religious  body,  took 
cognisance  of  immorality  within  its  own  body, 
and  exacted  of  its  members  the  discipline  of 
penance ;  partly  it  was  a  privilege  recognized  by 
law,  arising  out  of  the  privilege  of  intercession, 
and  indeed  forming  a  branch  of  it.  The  council 
of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  instructed  bishops  to  have  a 
special  oversight  of  such  civil  magistrates  as 
were  Christians,  and  to  cut  them  ofl'  from  the 
church  if  they  acted  contrary  to  her  laws 
(can.  vii.  Hard.  Concil.  tom.  i.  p.  264).  St. 
basil  very  boldly  censured  so  purely  a  political 
act  as  that  of  separating  Cajijiadocia  into  two 
provinces,  a.d.  371,  \}*fCM\it.^  it  threw  an  increased 
burden  of  taxes  on  the  poor  (Ep.  ccclxxxix.  ad 
Martinianum,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  369  ;  Paris,  1638). 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  declared  to  rul«;rs  and 
governors  (^vvinrai  koI  A^x""'''**)  *^''**^  *^''*^  '•'''^ 
of  Christ  subjected  them  to  his  tribunal  (Ond. 
xvii.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  271  ;  Colon.  1690)  ;  Synesius 
excommuni&ited  Andronirus,  president  of  Lybia 
(Ep.  Iviii.  Op.  p.  201);  Orestes'  hatred  of 
Cjril  of  Alexandria  was  not  only  personal,  but 
aUo  '*  becfiuse  the  authority  of  the  bishop  took 
•way  »o  much  from  the  |M)wer  of  the  king's 
•flBcer*  "  (Socrates, //t»^  Eccl.  vii.   13,  p.  293^. 


The  penance  performed  by  Theodof-ins  I.  at  the 
command  of  St.  Ambrose  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
hibition of  a  censorship  exerted  by  a  bishop  and 
submitted  to  by  an  emperor  (Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  25,  Op.  p.  315  ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  17, 
Op.  p.  215  ;  Cantab.  1720).  These  episcopal  acts 
were  performed  on  the  principle  that  every  body 
spiritual  or  political  has  an  inherent  right  ot 
exercising  discipline  on  its  own  members,  even  to 
the  point  of  excluding  the  refractory  from  its 
bosom.  But  the  imperial  laws  were  not  slow  in 
giving  further  rights  of  censorshij)  to  the  clergy, 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  visit  prisoners.  The  same  law  (a.d. 
409)  that  imposed  upon  him  this  duty  gave  him 
also  the  right  of  admonishing  the  judges.  Jus- 
tinian required  him,  further,  to  report  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  prison,  that  it  might  be 
corrected  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  legg.  22,  23  ; 
Corp.  Jur,  Civ.  tom.  ii.  p.  35).  The  same 
emperor  likewise  empowered  bishops  to  uphold 
good  morals  by  putting  down  gaming  (Ibid 
leg.  25) ;  to  see  that  justice  was  impartially 
administered  (Ibid.  legg.  21,  31);  to  resist 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  chief  lay  authorities, 
and  to  look  after  the  administration  of  public 
property  (Ibid.  leg.  26), 

These  rights  passed  over  from  the  Byzantine 
empire  to  the  Western  nations,  and  no  questions 
were  asked  as  to  whether  they  were  founded  in 
positive  law  or  in  prescription.  The  third  council 
of  Toledo,  a.d.  589,  declared  bishops  to  have,  by 
royal  command,  the  charge  of  seeing  how  the 
judges  treated  the  people  (Cone.  Told.  iii.  can. 
xviii.  ;  Hard.  Cone.  tom.  iii.  482).  The  fourth 
council  we  have  already  seen  requires  bishops  to 
admonish  judges,  and  to  report  to  the  king  such 
judges  as  disregarded  their  admonition  (can. 
xxxii.).  The  same  charge  was  repeated  by  the 
sixth  council  of  Aries,  a.d.  813  (can.  xvii.).  It 
was  in  France  that  the  mystical  signification  of 
the  "two  swords"  was  discovered  (by  Geoffrey, 
abbot  of  Vendome,  a.d.  1095),  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  involved  in  that  inter- 
pretation, ecclesiastical  authority  was  freely 
exerted  over  sovereigns.  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Lothaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  three  Carlo- 
vingian  princes,  were  deposed  by  councils  of  the 
Gallican  church,  while  king  Robert,  Philip  I., 
and  Philip  Augustus,  like  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
and  Frederick  [\.  of  Germany,  suffered  Papal  ex- 
communication. But  it  was  in  France  too  that 
the  secular  authority  once  more  revindicated  its 
right  in  the  memorable  struggle  between  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  and  Boniface  VHl.  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  we 
find  a  conference  held  before  Philippe  de  Valois 
(a.d.  1.329),  in  which  the  whole  question  of  lay 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  argued  by  Pierre 
de  Cugnieres  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
arclihisliop  of  Sens  and  tiie  bishop  of  Autun  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  in  which  the  king's  advo- 
cate alleged  sixty-six  excesses  of  juri.s(iictiou  on 
the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Soon  afte*, 
the  Apjjel  comiiu!  d'abus  or  Ajipcllniio  tuiii/iKnn  n* 
abuHU  was  instituted,  which  admitted  appeal 
from  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  the  '  .^in-st  civil 
authority  whenever  it  could  be  pleaded  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  had  exceedeil  his  powers  or 
encn)ached  U|»on  temporal  jurisdiction.  At  the 
council  of  Trent  this  right  was  assailed,  but 
through    the    iuflueuce     of    tiie    aindassadors  of 
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Charles  IX.  it  was  maintained,  and  it   continues 
stiii  iu  vigour. 

11.  Pkcumarv.  1.  Immunities  nUovcd.  (1) 
Ccns'is  Ca//itum  or  Pull  Tax. — The  clergy,  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants  were  exempted  by 
Constantius  from  paying  the  poll-tax,  which  was 
levied  on  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  G5,  except  such  as  were  granted  iminunitv 
(CW.  7'he  d.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  '2,  legg.  10,  U).  This 
was  a  favour  shared  by  the  clergy  with  the 
members  of  other  liberal  professions.  Valen- 
tiniau  exempts  the  hiijher  class  of  painters 
(^Pictiirae  }>/ofessores,  si  nunio  iiuji  ntii  sunt)  from 
the  incidence  of  the  tax  {Cod.  Tlicod.  lib.  xiii. 
tit.  4,  leg.  4).  This  immunity  is  alluded  to  and 
pleaded  by  Gregory  NazianZen  (ii/A  clix.  ad  Ain- 
philochi'nn,  Oj).  torn,  i  p.  h7;^)  and  by  St.  Basil 
(A/j.  cclxxix.  <td MoJeslum,  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  272). 

(2)  EijHoi'Uin  canoniiorum  adiieratic  or  Soldiers' 
horses  tax  ;  Auruin  tin  nlrum  or  Recruit  tax. — 
The  clergy  had  to  pay  their  property  tax  (cen- 
sus iigronna)  and  all  burdens  on  land  like  other 
owners  and  occupiers,  but  they  apperft-  to  have 
been  exempted  from  any  local  taxation  that 
might  be  imposed  for  the  supply  of  horses  for 
the  army,  or  as  a  substitute  for  recruits.  High- 
priests  of  the  old  j)agan  religions  seem  to  have 
shared  this  immunity  ((W.  Theod.  lib.  vii.  tit. 
13,  leg.  22  ;  cum  Gothofiedi  comment.). 

(3)  Tradinij-tdx  called  Ciiri/sart/i/rum  from 
being  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  Lustralis  col- 
latio  because  collected  at  the  end  of  each  lustrum. 
The  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to  trade 
without  paying  this  tax,  provfded  their  opera- 
tions were  confined  within  moderate  bounds  (C'^rf. 
T/ieod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1,  legg.  1,  11  ;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
legg.  8,  10,  10,  30).  This  immunity  was  abused, 
and  clerics  were  forbidden  to  trade  by  Valen- 
tinian  {Cod.  Theol.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1,  leg.  16;  Va- 
lentin. Aorcl/.  12  ad  calc.  Cod.  Theod.).  The  tax 
was  abolished  by  Anastasiiis  (Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
iii.  39  ;  Op.  j).  371  ;  Cantab    1720). 

(4)  Metatum  or  /Jntertaianent-uione}/.  —  The 
clergy  were  not  compelled  to  receive  the  emperor, 
the  judges,  or  soldiers  on  their  circuits  or  travels. 
This  immunity  their  houses  shared  with  those 
of  senators,  Jewish  synagogues,  and  places  of 
worship  {Cod.  Tlieo<(.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8). 

(5)  Superindictii  or  h'.rtntordlnarif  taxes. — The 
clergy  were  exempted  from  these  by  Constantius 
(Cot/.  Theod  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8),  by  Honorius 
and  Thc'odosius  Junior  {ihid.  leg.  40),  and  by 
Justinian  {Justin.  i\ovill.  cxxxi.  c.  6). 

(G)  Ad  iiistrwtiones  reparationesjue  itinerum 
et  poutinm  or  //ii/'i'ai/  rate. — By  a  law  of  Ho- 
norius an<l  Tht'odosius  .Junior,  A.l).  412,  church 
lands  were  exempted  iVom  paying  the  road-tax  ; 
but  this  exemption  v/as  witlulrawn  A.I).  42ii  by 
Theociosius  Junior  and  by  Valentiuiau  111.,  anil 
it  was  not  regranted. 

(7)  Cnrstui  fiublius,  aiujariae,  partin<jariie, 
translation  evectioy  or  Cotivei/anre-fnirdt'n.—Coxi- 
stantius  exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden 
of  having  to  convey  corn  and  other  things  t'or 
the  soldiers  and  iuipi-rial  ollicers  {GkI.  Theoii. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  lu  ,  but  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  A.n.  3t»U,  he  revoked  the  concession. 
The  immunity  was  restored  A.D.  382,  and  con- 
firmed by  Honorius  a. I).  412  (C<x/.  Thi>d.  lib. 
ii.  tit.  Iti,  leg.  1.-);  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  40),  but 
again  levoived  by  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valen- 
tiuiau, A.Lt.  440. 


(8)  Dcscrijtti')  lucratvorum,  dcnarismus,  unci  re 
or  Muni'ipai  titx. — If  the  property  of  a  member 
of  a  town-council  {'.-urii)  passed  by  will  to  any 
one  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  curia,  the  new 
owner  had  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  curia  amounting 
to  the  sum  previously  paid  by  the  ntriiHs.  But 
if  the  property  passed  to  the  church,  it  was 
enacted  by  Justinian  that  the  tax  could  not  be 
demandeii  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  leg.  22  ; 
Novell,  cxxxi.  c.  5). 

2.  Pecuniary  Privileges.  (1)  Leqacies. — By  a 
law  of  Constantine  {Cod.  TTu-od.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
leg.  4)  it  was  enacted  that  gootis  might  be  be- 
queathed to  the  church,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  real  and  personal  property.  This  law  was 
confirmed  by  .Justinian  (Cod.  Jus'in.  lib.  i.  tit.  2, 
leg.  13).  Moneys  or  estates  left  to  the  church 
were  administered  by  the  bishop  lor  the  general 
welfare. 

(2)  Inheritance. — Constantine  settled  the  pro- 
perty of  confessors  and  martyrs  dying  intestate 
and  without  near  relatives,  on  the  church  (Eu- 
seb.  ]'it.  Constant,  ii.  36;  Op.  p.  461;  Paris, 
1659).  Theodosius  Junior  and  S'alentinian  ex- 
tended the  jirovision,  so  as  to  embrace  the  case 
not  onlv  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  bnt  of  all 
clergvmen,  monks,  and  nuns  {Ctxl.  T/icotl.  lib.  v. 
tit.  3",  leg.  1  ;   C,d.  Jtistin.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  20). 

(.))  Forfeiture. — Justinian  enacted  that  the 
property  of  clergymen  or  monks  leaving  the 
clerical  or  monastic  lite  should  be  forl'eited  to 
the  church  or  monastery  with  which  they  had 
been  connected  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  55). 

(4)  Conf  scat  ion. — By  laws  of  Honorius  and 
Gratian  some  of  the  j)roperty  which  had  belonged 
to  the  heathen  temples  {Cod.  Tlicod.  lib.  xvi.  tit. 
10,  leg.  20)  and  that  which  was  owned  by  heretics 
{ibil.  tit.  5,  leg.  52)  was  confiscated  to  the  u>e 
of  the  church. 

(5)  Imperial  largess. — Occasionally  large  sums 
were  bestowed  by  the  emperors  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  Thus  Constantine  desired  his 
African  Receiver,  Ursus,  to  pay  over  a  va.st  .sum 
{Tpia-xi^ious  <p6KKfis)  to  Caecilian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  for  him  to  divide  among  the  clergy  of 
Africa  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and  enabled  hira 
to  draw  for  more  (Euseb.  J/ist.  Kccles.  x.  6, 
p.  722,  ed.  Burton).  On  the  occasion  of  an 
oecumenical  council  being  summoned,  the  em- 
peror bore  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  bishops. 

(6)  Stiite  alio:.  a)u:r. — Constantine  passed  a  law 
requiring  the  prefects  of  each  province  to  make 
an  annual  grant  of  corn  to  the  (dergy  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province  (Theodoret,  J/ist.  Eccl. 
i.  1 1 ;  Sozomen,  //int.  /.c<l.  v.  5).  This  allowance 
was  discontinued  when  Julian  occupieil  the  throne, 
but  it  was  restored  on  a  limited  scale  alter 
Julian's  death.  It  is  recognizetl  by  a  law  of 
Justinian  (CoJ.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  leg.  12). 

Tithes  are  not  to  be  added  to  this  list,  as  they 
did  not  originate  in  a  state  grant,  but  in  the 
voluntary  liberality  of  individuals,  grounded 
partly  on  a  belief  that  tithes  were  due  by  divine 
right  (see  St.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mat.  iii.  Op.  tom. 
iii.  p.  1829.  ed.  Ben.  Paris,  1704  ;  St.  Aug.  Knarr. 
in  J'sil.  cxlvi.  8;  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  1911,  ed. 
Migne),  partly  on  the  evident  nee<l  of  some  such 
provision  I'or  the  maintenance  of  the  minister* 
of  religion  in  mixlest  indej)endence.  They  became 
general  iu  the  4th  century,  not  as  a  legal  im)K>st 
butius  a  voluntary  gift  (see  St.  Chrysos.  //om.  it. 
i/i    Ej'/iis.    s.    f. ;    Op.   tom.  iii.   p.  784).     They 
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were  made  compulsory  by  Charles  the  Great, 
A.D.  778  (see  Seldeu,  History  of  Tithes.  Works, 
vol.  iii.  })t.  2,  p.  1146). 

III.  Official  and  Sociai-.  1.  Fmmunities. — 
Public  offices  not  bringing  with  them  their  own 
salary  and  emoluments  were  looked  upon,  though 
honourable  in  themselves,  as  i)urdens,  like  the 
office  of  high-sheriff  of  a  county  among  our- 
selves. Constantine.  on  embracing  Christianity, 
exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden  of  bearing 
any  offices  whatsoever  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  724  ;  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg. 
1,  2,  7).  This  concession  applied  to  all  offices, 
whether  personal  {jersoiialia  n.uiera)  or  praedial, 
t.e.  attached  to  property,  whether  honourable 
(Jionores  or  curidia  munera)  or  mean  {sordida 
munera).  No  change  was  made  by  subsequent 
laws  in  respect  to  personal  burdens  or  mean 
offices,  but  the  experience  of  Constantine  taught 
him  to  restrain  his  first  liberality  as  to  the 
burdens  belonging  to  property.  For  it  was  found 
that  immunity  from  bearing  office  was  counted 
so  great  a  boon  that  men  of  wealth,  who  had 
no  purpose  of  undertaking  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  solicited  and  obtained  minor  ecclesias- 
tical posts  solely  with  the  fi-audulent  purpose 
of  exempting  their  estates  from  the  services  to 
which  they  were  liable.  Constantine  therefore 
enacted  that  no  one  qualified  by  his  estate  to 
bear  public  offices  should  be  allowed  "  to  fly 
to  the  clerical  name  and  ministry,  and  that  any 
who  had  done  so  with  a  viev>^  to  declining  the 
public  burdens  should  nevertheless  be  compelled 
to  bear  them  "  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  3). 
Succeeding  emperors  modified  these  laws  of  Con- 
stantine in  a  manner  sometimes  more  sometimes 
less  favoui,  ble  to  the  clergy,  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  legislation  being  to  exempt  the 
estates  of  the  church  from  civil  burdens,  but  to 
preserve  the  liability  of  the  private  property  of 
the  clergy — a  liability  which  they  had  to  fulfil 
either  by  finding  substitutes  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary duties,  or  by  parting  with  a  portion  at  least 
of  their  lands  (Ccd  T/ieod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1,  legg. 
49,  59,  99,  121,  123,  163;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg. 
19,  21). 

Official  and  Social  Privileges.  (1)  Free  election. 
— In  the  midst  of  the  despotism  of  the  empire  the 
clergy  and  laity  maintained  their  old  right  of 
electing,  and  the  clergy  their  right  of  being 
elected,  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  bishop.  "Those 
absolute  monarchs  resjiected  the  freedom  of  eccle- 
siastical elections  ;  and  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perf)etual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  people"  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c,  XX.).  liy  degrees  this  right  has  been 
taken  away  in  almost  all  f)arts  of  the  church, 
partly  on  the  plea  that  the  civil  magistrate  repre- 
sents the  laity,  partly  on  the  allegation  that 
endowments  and  civil  privileges  had  buen  granted 
by  the  .state,  sometimes  becaus;  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  security  of  the  state  required 
such  a  jtiecaution,  sometimes  from  a})j)rehension 
of  the  evil  consequences  expecteil  to  arise  out  of 
the  excitement  of  free  elections,  sometimes  owing 
to  corrupt  agreements,  termed  concordats,  made 
between  the  bishop  of  Home  assiiming  to  represent 
ecclesiastical  interests  an<l  the  king  or  ern[)eror 
of  a  particular  country,  representing  the  civil 
power.  I 


(2)  Authority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
clergy. — Tho  position  of  the  bishops  of  the  larger 
sees  was  made  one  of  great  dignity  and  im- 
portance by  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastics  of  all  classes  to  their  uncontrolled 
authority  ;  and  this  was  not  restrained  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  bishop 
of  Constantinople  presided  as  lord  over  60  pres- 
byters, 100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  sub-dea- 
cons, 110  readers,  25  chanters,  100  doorkeepers 
(Justin.  Noreil.  ciii.),  and  a  guild  of  1100  copiatae 
or  gravediggers.  The  clergy,  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  were 
upwards  of  500.  The  ;)ara6o/ani  alone,  at  Alex- 
andria, amounted  to  600.  All  these  were  allowed 
by  the  law  as  well  as  by  custom  to  form  in 
each  central  city  a  society  which  recognized  the 
bishop  as  its  head  wiih  a  devotion  which  was 
not  equalled  by  the  retainers  of  any  civil  officer. 
Beyond  this  immediate  circle  of  adherents  a  less 
defined  authority  was  vested  in  the  metropolitan, 
extending  over  all  his  suffragan  bishops. 

(3)  Fights  of  meetinj  and  speech. — Twice  every 
year  each  metropolitan  was  commanded  by  the 
canons,  and  permitted  by  the  laws,  to  call  to- 
gether the  synod  of  his  province :  occasionally 
the  emperor  assembled  the  synod  of  the  empire. 
At  these  meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  free 
speech  was  allowed  by  the  laws,  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  were  regulated, 
ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  strengthened,  and 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  by  being  concentrated, 
was  increased. 

(4)  Tokens  of  respect. — It  was  the  custom  for 
the  laity,  not  excluding  the  emperor,  to  bow  the 
head  to  the  bishop  and  to  kiss  his  hand  (see  in- 
stances given  in  Valesius'  note  on  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  6,  p.  153,  Cantab.  1720;  and  Sa- 
varo's  note  on  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  viii.  11,  p. 
532,  Paris,  1609).  It  was  usual  to  address  the 
bishop  by  the  title  of  God-beloved  or  Most- holy 
(Q^o(pik4a'TaTos,  ayiwraros),  and  by  still  stronger 
terms  of  honour,  as  *'  Holy  Lord  and  Most  Blessed 
Pope" — words  commonly* used  by  St.  Jerome 
in  writing  to  St.  Augustine.  "7^6/*  coronam" 
was  a  common  form  of  beseeching  a  bishop 
(see  St.  Aug,  Ep.  xxxiii.  al.  157,  torn.  ii.  p. 
131,  ed.  Migne;  Sidon.  Apollinar.  cum  comment. 
Savan.  vii.  8,  p.  440),  Its  meaning  is  doubtful, 
but  it  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
"  your  honour "  (see  liingham.  Antiquities,  ii. 
9,4).  Occasionally  Hosannahs  were  sung  before 
bishops  and  others  eminent  for  sanctity,  but  this 
practice  is  condemned  by  St.  Jerome  as  savouring 
of  profanity  and  presumption  (St.  Hieron.  in 
Matt.  xxi.  15;  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  98).  The  bishop's 
seat  in  his  cathedral  was  called  his  throne. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the 
chief  bishops  was  one  of  great  dignitv,  authority, 
wealth,  and  power.  Gibbon  calculates  that  the 
average  income  of  a  bishop  amounted  to  600/. 
a-year  (chap.  xx.).  This  does  not  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  status  held  by  them,  as  tho  value  of 
money  is  constantly  changing,  and  averagfs  are 
always  deceptive.  We  may  regard  the  bishops 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  as  maintaining 
a  state  superior  to  that  of  the  iinjx'rial  officers 
and  lay  nobles,  while  the  bishops  of  lesser  sees 
were  comparatively  poor  and  obscure  men, 
though  enjoying  a  sj>iritual  equality  with  their 
more  prominent  brethren.  Tlie  simple  presby- 
ter's position  waM  a  huiiildf  one,  at  a  ILine  when 
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bishops  were  coi)i|.,(ratively  more  numerous  than 
iiow  anci  parochiiil  tMnlownients  did  not  exist: 
the  deacon  was  j-ci^ariied  as  little  else  than  ou»' 
of  the  Irishop's  attt'iidaiits. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  how  little  remains 
of  all  the  privileges  and  tiie  Immunities  granted 
to  tlie  clergy  by  the  fervour  of  the  tirst  faith  of 
a  converted  world.  Tiieir  judicial  privileges  anil 
luimunities  exist  no  longer,  except  so  far  as  the 
coercive  power  of  the  bishop's  court  be  regarded 
as  a  shadow  of  them,  though  once  they  were  con- 
sidered ini|)ortant  enougli  to  lead  an  archbishop 
Becket  to  enter  upon  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  a  Henry  II.  for  their  maintenance.  Their 
pecuniary  jjrivileges  and  immunities  exist  no 
longer,  for  the  grant  made  in  some  countries  to 
the  clergy  from  the  national  exchequer -is  rather 
a  substitute  for  estates  conriscated  than  a  free 
gift  of  love.  Their  ollicial  privileges  and  immu- 
nities exist  no  longer,  unless  the  permission  con- 
ceded to  bishops  to  take  part  in  national  legis- 
lation, and  the  exemjition  of  the  clergy  from 
having  to  serve  in  the  army  or  on  juries,  be  re- 
garded as  the  ecjuivalents  of  the  honours  and 
immunities  bestowed  by  the  Caesars  with  so  un- 
grudging a  hand.  The  apparent  tendency  of 
modern  legislation,  still  allected  by  a  reaction 
from  mediaeval  assumptions,  is  to  approve  not 
only  of  the  civil  power  resuming  the  privileges 
that  it  had  bestowed,  but  of  its  transferring  to 
itself  those  powers  of  sell-government  in  respect 
to  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  were  not  granted 
to  the  church  as  a  favour,  but  were  confirmed 
to  her  by  Constantine  and  his  successors  as  hers 
by  prescription  and  inherent  right. 

Codex  7'/icodosii(nn^,  cum  comment.  Gothofredi, 
Lugd.  16»i5.  Codex  Jus! iaianus,  n\)\id  Corpus. /wis 
Civil  is  ;  ed.  Beck,  hipsiae,  18J9.  Thomassintis, 
Vitus  ct  Aovit  Kcclesiae  iJis  iplim ;  Lugd.  17(i6. 
Binghcim,  Antiijuitirs  of  t'le  Ch'is'iun  Church, 
books  ii.  V.  viii. ;  Lond.  1726.  Gi\)\)OU.  Decline  and 
Foil  of  the  l\'orru(n  Empire,  chaj).  xx.;  Neander,  His- 
tori/  of  t'le  C'lUrrh,  Second  Period.  Second  Section; 
Third  Period,  Second  Section.  Gieseler,  iext-Bnok 
of  Kcclesiastiid  History^  Second  Period  ;  First 
and  Second  Sections.  [F.  M.] 

IMPTilTVIUM  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  atru'M,  or  court  outside  the  door 
of  a  cliui-ch,  in  which  there  was  generally  a 
basin  or  son\e  vessel  for  performing  ablutions 
[Fountain;  Holy  Waikr]  (Bingham's  Antiq. 
VIII.  iii.  :.).  [C] 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS  (JA/N us  i/»po. 
sitio,  x*'P<*"'  iiTiQiiTis,  xtipodiaia,  x^'P^'^*'^*)- 
\\(ipoTovia  originally  signified  election,  jt'r  ^uj- 
fruijii  iniiiiuMin  cxiinsione  data.  An  election  bv 
the  people  always  in  the  early  church  preceded 
consecration,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
X*ipoTovia  sn<in  came  to  signify  the  whole 
process  of  making  a  bishop,  of  which  it  pro- 
perly denoted  only  the  lirst  stage  (Suicer, 
Thrm'irus,  e.  v.)]. 

The  origin  of  this  rite  is  to  be  looked  for  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  when  it  .seems  to  have  been  a 
form  simply  of  solemn  benediction.  Thus  Jacob, 
when  blessing  Kphraim  ;inl  Manas.seh  on  his  death- 
bed, laid  his  haud.>  upon  them  ((Jen.  xlviii.  14). 
The  liigh  priest  employed  practically  the  same 
gesture  as  a  part  of  tiic  pulilic  ritual  (Lev.  ix. 
2j,  2:'*).  So  the  Lord  Himself  ble.sseJ  children 
(Mark  X.  IG). 


It  became  also  a  form  of  setting  apart  of 
designation  to  in>portant  oflices,  as  well  secular 
as  religious,  e.  7.,  in  the  case  of  Joshua  (Num. 
xxvii.  18-2.'^:  Deut.  xxxiv,  9).  And  in  con- 
nection with  the  consecration  of  |>riests  (Lev, 
viii.^  22).  Jewish  Kabbin  were  set  apart  by 
imposition  of  hands  until  comparatively  modern 
times.  We  pass  over  the  use  of  this  ceremony 
in  the  Levitical  .sacrilice.s,  and  also  in  oaths,  as 
having  no  Christian  equivalent.  Though  this 
latter  somewhat  resembles  the  custom  of  swear- 
ing with  the  hand  laid  upon  relics,  and  upon 
the  volume  of  the  gospels  even  to  modern  times. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  laying  on 
of  hands  used  by  our  Lord  both  in  blessing  an  i 
in  healing  ;  and  again  He  promises  to  His  disci- 
ples that  they  too  should  lay  hands  on  the  sick 
and  they  should  recover.  The  apostles  laid  their 
hands  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  on  ordinary  Christians 
after  baptism  (Acts  viii.  17  ;  xix.  6),  and  on 
those  set  apart  for  a  special  office  (Acts  xiii.  3; 
and  probably  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  and  2  Tim.  i.  6); 
at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written,  the  doctrine  of  the  "  laying  on  of 
hands"  was  one  of  the  elements  of  Christian 
teaching  (Heb.  vi.  1).  [Dictionary  of  the 
BiBLK,  vol.  iii.  p.  xcv.] 

The  imposition  of  hands  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies :  — 

1.  In  (h-dnvttions  to  the  higher  Orders.  The 
4th  council  of  Carthage  had  canons  directing 
imposition  of  hands  m  the  ordination  of  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  (cann.  2,  3,  4).  But  another 
form  was  provided  for  the  subdeacou,  ''  quia 
mauus  impositionem  non  accipit."  Similarly 
for  the  other  minor  orders  (cc.  5-10).  See 
also  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  These  were 
a\(ipoT6vii]Tos  vwfpeaia,  an  inferior  ministry, 
and  the  holders  insacrati  ministri.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  diaconiron,  nor  handle 
the  vasu  Domini' a  or  sacred  vessels  ((.Vyjio.  Aga- 
then.  c.  66;  Basil.  I.'p.  Canon,  c.  51  ;  Bingham, 
iii.  1).  "  Manus  impositio  docet,  eos  qui  sacris 
ordinibus  mancipantur,  sacras  omnes  actiones, 
quasi  sub  Deo  ethcere,  utpote  quern  habeant 
operationum  suarum  in  omnibus  ducem  ac  rec- 
torem  "  (Pseudo-Dionysius,  De  Eccles.  Hierarch. 
c.  5,  par.  3).  "  Hac  manuum  impositione  signi- 
ticatur  illapsus  Spiritus  Sancti,  quem  ordinans 
procatur  dari  ordinando  :  ejusque  regimen,  di- 
rectio  ft  protectio,  ut  scilicet  Spiritus  Sanctus 
ordinaiidum  (juasi  mauu  sua  regat  et  dirigat  " 
(Amalarius  de  KccUs.  Offic.  lib.  i.e.  12). 

Deaconesses  also  received  the  imptositio  ma- 
nuum; and  their  ordination  is  expressly  calle  I 
both  x*'P<'''"0'"°  '"!''  xfipodtaia  in  the  l.">th 
canon  of  Chalcedon.  [Ordination.]     [S.  J.  K.] 

2.  //i  the  restit'ition  of  holy  orders,  as  in  the 
original  conferring,  the  iui[>osition  of  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  formed  an  essential  portion  of 
the  rite  (M.irtene,  /i»^  Ant.  III.  ii.). 

3.  fn  biiptisin  the  laying-on  of  hands,  with  unc- 
tion, followed  in  the  most  ancient  times  immedi- 
ately upon  the  washing  of  water  [Baptism,  §  13, 
p.  l.">7];  nor  was  the  custom  ob.solete  in  the  West 
in  the  13th  century  (Martene,  B.  A.  1.  ii.  1  §  3^ 
w  hile  in  the  Kast  it  is  practiseil  still.  This  is  how- 
ever to  be  understt>o«l,  in  the  West  at  least,  to 
refer  to  bapti>ms  at  which  the  bishop  himself  was 
present,  as  was  generally  the  case  when  bapti.-im 
took  place — except  in  ca*es  of  extremity— only  at 
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f<»rt.\in  solemn  seasons.  When  oaptism  was  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  the  absence  of  a  biuhop, 
while  the  layiug-oa  of  hands  and  chrismation 
on  the  forehead  was  a  privilege  of  the  epis- 
copal order  (A*.  A.  I.  ii.  3,  §  2),  the  custom 
arose  of  the  baptized  being  presented  to  the 
bishop  at  some  convenient  season  separate  from 
that  of  baptism.  [Confirmation.]  The  Ara- 
bic canons,  called  Nicene  (c.  55),  desire  the 
chorepiscopus  in  his  circuits  to  cause  the  boys 
and  girls  to  be  brought  to  him,  that  he  may  sign 
them  with  the  cross,  pray  over  them,  lay  his 
hands  upon  them,  and  bless  them.  Bede  tells 
us  that  Cuthbert  used  to  journey  through  his 
diocese,  laying  his  hands  upon  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  (  I'itu  Cuthberti,  c.  29,  in  Migne's  Patrol. 
xciv.  769  d)  Ancient  authorities,  however,  give 
i*t  k-ast  as  great  prominence  to  the  chrismation 
on  the  foi'ehead  which  was  reserved  for  the 
bishop,  as  to  the  laying-on  of  hands.  See  on 
the  whole  subject  Martene,  De  Hit.  Ant.  lib.  i. 
c.  ii. ;  Binterim,  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  vol.  1,  pt.  1. 
p.  206  ff. 

4.  In  the  reception  of  a  lieretic  into  the  church, 
whose  baptism  was  recognised  as  valid,  imposition 
of  hands  was  the  form  of  coufen-ing  those  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  could  not  have  re- 
ceived in  a  heretical  community  [Confirmation, 
p.  425 ;  Heresy,  p.  768]. 

5.  In  benedictions  the  laving-on  of  hands  is 
constantly  used ;  as,  in  the  benediction  of  an 
abbat  (/i'.  A.  \l.  i.  3);  of  a  virgin  dedicated  to  a 
religious  life  (J,b.  \\.  iv.  16);  of  a  king(j6.  H.  x.), 
as  when  St.  Columba,  who  was  an  abbat  and  not 
a  bishop,  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Aidan 
and  consecrated  him  as  king  (Cumineus  Albus, 
Vita  S.  Colutnhae  c.  o,  in  Acta  ISS.  Bened. 
saec.  1). 

6.  In  the  visitation  of  the  sick  the  priest  and 
the  faithful  who  are  with  him  are  directed  to  lay 
hands  on  the  sick  (Martene,  Ii.  A.  I.  vii.  4,  Ordd. 
4,  5,  14,  etc.).  with  the  prayer  that  the  Lord 
v/ould  vouchsafe  to  visit  and  relieve  His  servant. 

7.  In  absolution  the  laying-on  of  hands  accom- 
panied the  prayer  for  the  remission  (>f  the  sins 
of  the  penitent  (Martene,  Ii.  A.  I.  vi.  3,  Ordd. 
3,  9,  etc.).  [C] 

IMPOTENT  MAN,  CURE  OF.  Guene- 
bault  mentions  (if.  v.  "  Boiteux,"  p.  164)  a  fine 
bas-relief  of  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  tlie 
gate  of  the  Temple,  with  apparent  reference  to 
Acts  iii.  2,  as  published  in  M(jnuinnta  crypta- 
rutn  Vatii'.aniy  Angelus  da  Ga^jrielis,  fol.  pi.  Ixxix. 
no.  3.  Notice  of  the  universally-treated  subject 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  Paralytic.       [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

IMPRISONMENT   OF  TPIE   CLERGY. 

Seclusion  of  crimioous  clerks,  generally  in  a 
monastery,  ap{>ears  to  have  been  resorted  to  as 
a  disciplinary  measure  as  early  as  the  6th 
century.  Justinian  (^Norelbxe.,  cxxiii.  c.  20) 
orders  "  tliat  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon  were 
convicted  of  ^'^''"8  i-Ah^  evidence  in  a  civil 
cause,  he  should  be  suspended  from  his  function 
and  c(>ni\ixf:<\  to  a  monastery  for  three  years." 
Laymen    were  »cf>urged  f<»r  this  crime.     So  the 

I2Dd  council  at  Seville  (can.  3),  in  the  case  of 
▼agrant  clerjjy :  "  Desei-torem  tamen  dericum, 
ciDKulo  honorift  atque  ordinationis  suae  exutum. 
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sicque  postea  in  ministerio  ecc! tfsiastici  ordinis 
revocari."  A  similar  canon  directing  deposition 
and  relegation  to  a  monastery  to  be  inflicted 
upon  clerks  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  passed  at  the 
council  of  Agde  (c.  1).  A  distinction  was  drawn 
by  the  first  council  of  Macon  between  the 
inferior  clergy  (junior)  and  the  higher  orders 
(honoratior).  The  former  were  to  receive  forty 
stiipes,  save  one,  whilst  the  latter  were  im- 
prisoned thirty  days  for  the  same  oH'ence  (Cone. 
Matiscon.  I.  can.  8).  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
seems  to  have  laid  down  {Epp.  vii.  50)  an  intel- 
ligible principle :  that  such  crimes  as  were  by 
the  Mosaic  law  punished  with  death,  when  com- 
mitted by  clerics,  incurred  the  penalty  of  deposi- 
tion without  hope  of  restoration  (despeiationem 
sacrarura  dignitatum).  To  these  he  added  some 
others,  fornication,  adultery,  perjury,  and  such 
like :  all  these  incurred  iiTegularity,  Other 
otfences  were  expiated  by  poenitentia  in  a  mo- 
nastery for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (Thomassin, 
Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disc.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  59). 
Individuals  would  sometimes  segregate  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord  to  expiate  some  fault. 
The  same  Gregory  praises  (Epp.  vii.  12)  Satur- 
ninus,  bishop  of  Jadera(:=  Zara),  in  Dalmatia,  for 
so  doing  in  order  to  atone  for  communicating  with 
the  excommunicated  archbishop  of  Salona  (/6. 
c.  59;.  Joannes  Defensor,  whom  Gregory  had 
sent  into  Spain  to  execute  a  sentence  of  six 
months'  relegation  to  a  monastery  upon  a  certain 
bishop  who  had  driven  an  unorJ'ending  neighbour 
from  his  see,  pronounced  the  sentence  far  too 
lenient.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  certain  bishops  who  had  condemned  an  inno- 
cent person.  When  Gregory  imprisoned  clerics  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  ])ayment 
for  their  maintenance  to  the  monastery  that 
received  them  (Thomassin,  u.  s.  HI.  lib.  ii.  c.  29), 
but  whether  derived  from  the  offender's  bene- 
fice, or  the  property  of  the  pope  himself,  does 
not  appear.  The  tendency  was  perhaps  to  bear 
more  ligiitly  on  crimes  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above;  but  incontinence  »was  always  heavily 
punished.  Hincmar,  and  after  him  Flodoard, 
tell  the  story  of  Genebald,  bishop  of  Laudunum 
(Laon),  who  for  a  crime  of  this  kind  was  con- 
demned to  seven  years'  penitence,  and  even  put 
into  fetters  by  his  metropolitan,  Kemigius, 
bishop  of  Kheims  (Hincmar,  Via  S.  Jieiui<f.). 
And  for  capital  crimes  the  incarceration  was  for 
life,  and  included  a  sentence  of  i)erpetual  lay- 
communion  {Cone.  Epaon.  can.  22). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  some- 
what milder  rule  prevailed.  Hincmar,  and  also 
Itabanus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  were  inclined  to 
distinguisii  between  secret  crimes,  and  those  which 
caused  open  scandal,  and  to  treat  the  former 
more  leniently  upon  confession  and  repentance. 
Probably  the  general  declension  of  morals  at  that 
period  forced  them  to  make  some  abatement  from 
the  rigid  rules  of  a  purer  age.  Accordingly, 
canonical  pnuishments  were  generally  lightened 
from  this  time  (Thomassin,  u.  s.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  60  ;   Bingham,  bk.  xvii.  c.  4). 

The  larger  churches  had  sometimes  ])risons  in 
their  precincts  as  well  as  monasteries  [Dkcania]. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

IMPROPRIATION  is  the  assignment  of 
ecclesiastical  tithes  to  a  laynian,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  appropriation,   which  U  tb* 
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assignment  of  them  to  a  college  or  other  cor- 
poration, some  of  whose  members  are  in  oiders. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  sprung  up  only  about 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 

Very  soon  after  the  payment  of  TiTHES  (see 
the  article)  became  general,  the  alienation  of 
them  by  the  laity  began.  Thus  a  council  at 
Ingelheim  (a.D,  948)  in  its  bth  canon  protests 
against  this  new  form  of  robbery  :  "  Ut  obla- 
tiones  fidelium,  qujitenus  altari  deferantur.  nihil 
omnino  ad  laicalem  potestatem,  dicente  Scriptura. 
'Qui  altari  serviunt,  de  altario  participentur.'" 
(So  Thomassin,  \ct.  et  A'o'O  Keel.  Discip.  111. 
lib.  i.  c.  7,  u.  8),  who  interprets  this  canon  as 
referring  to  tithes.  Louis  IV.  of  Kr;ince,  and 
the  emjieror  Otho,  were  present  at  this  council. 
To  the  same  etl'ect  a  council  of  Metz  in  its  'Jnd 
canon,  quoting  Mai.  iii.  H-10.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  the  lay  lords  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric  or  a  parish, 
to  make  these  depredatit)ns  ( Vid.  Thomassin, 
tom.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  53,  tor  instances  of  this). 
And  we  find  even  that  the  monks  of  St.  Denis 
had  got  possession  of  some  tithes  (it  does  not 
appear  how)  and  wanted  to  sell  them.  This 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  case  of  appropriation, 
and  we  learn  the  facts  from  a  letter  to  them 
of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  protests  against 
their  selling  what  they  ought  to  restore  to  the 
parish  priest. 

But  any  instances  we  find  in  these  times  are 
•xce})tional,  and  apparently  the  result  of  violent 
and  illegal  seizure  by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical 
dues.  As  Tliomassin  observes:  "Necdum  tunc 
in  mentem  quidquam  venlsse  de  decimis  infeo- 
datis.  Involaverant  decimas  I-aici,  necdum 
pacificc  possidebant,  necdum  obducere  potuerant 
huic  rapinae  vel  colorem  legitimae  possessionis. 
Quin  identidem  commonebantur  j>rofani  deprae- 
datores,  ut  ecclesiae  restituerent,  quae  jure 
retinere  non  possent  "  (tom.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  7). 

It  is  in  the  next  and  succeeding  ages  that  we 
must  look  for  impropriation  as  a  legally  recog- 
nised condition  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

IN  PACE.     [Inscriptions,  p.  854  fF.] 

INCENSE.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of 
incense  in  C!hristian  worship  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  (>n  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  many 
statements  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom.  Thus  Athenagoras,  A.D.  177: — 
"The  Creator  and  Katlier  of  the  universe  does 
not  recpiire  blood  nor  sinohey  nor  the  sweet  smell 
of  flowers  and  incciu-c"  (/.I'f/atio,  §  13).  Ter- 
tullian,  A.I).  JOS,  comparing  certain  Christian 
customs  with  heathen,  says,  "It  is  true,  we  buv 
no  frankit)(-«>nse ;  if  the  Arabians  complain  of 
this,  the  Sabtsms  will  testify  that  more  of  their 
merchandise,  and  that  more  ct)stly,  is  l.ivished 
on  the  imiiais  of  Christians,  than  in  burning  in- 
cense to  tiie  gods"  (/l/x;/.  c.  xlii.).  "I  otler  Him 
a  rich  sacrifice  .  .  .  not  one  iwnnyworth  of  the 
grains  of  frankincense,"  &c.  (i6.  c.  xxx.).  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  A.i).  19'-!,  contrasting  the 
re;isonable  service  of  Chi-istians  with  that  of  the 
heathen  says,  that  "  the  truly  holy  altar  is  the 
just  soul,  and  the  j»crfume  from  it  holy  prayer  " 
(^Strum.  lib.  vii.  c.  vi.  §  :\2).  "If  then  they 
ihould  say  that  the  great  High  l'ri«'st,  the  Lord, 
<^eiA    to    God    the    incenst;    (du/ita/ua)  of  sweet 


smell,  let  them  not  suppose  that  the  Lord  offers 
this  sacrifice  and  sweet  smell  of  incense,  but  let 
them  understand  that  He  ofiers  on  the  altar  the 
acceptable  gift  of  charity  and  s)>iriinal  perfume" 
{iaediuj.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  §  >57).  Arnobius.  a.D.  "JOS, 
.says  of  the  u.se  of  frankincense  among  the  hea- 
then, "  It  is  almost  a  new  thing,  nor  is  the  term 
of  years  impossible  to  be  traced  since  the  know- 
ledge of  it  flowed  into  these  parts  .  .  .  l>ut  if 
in  the  olden  times  neither  mi-n  nor  gods  .sought 
after  the  matter  of  this  frankincense,  it  is  proved 
that  it  is  vainly  and  to  no  purpose  offered  now  " 
{Adc.  (iciiics,  lib.  vii.).  Lactantins,  A.D.  3U.-J : — 
"It  follows  that  I  show  what  is  the  true  sacri- 
fice of  God  .  .  .  lost  any  one  should  think  that 
eitiier  victims,  or  odours,  or  precious  gifts  are 
desired  by  God.  .  .  .  This  is  the  true  sacrifice, 
not  that  which  is  brought  out  of  a  chest,  but 
that  which  is  brought  out  of  the  heart  "  (Z>ir/n. 
Instit.  Ejiit.  c.  2).  He  also  quotes  with  aj»pro- 
bation  a  .saying  of  the  Neo-lMatonists,  that 
"  frankincense  and  other  perfumes  ought  not  to 
be  ofi'ered  at  the  sacrifice  of  God  "  (Divin.  Fnstit. 
lib.  vi.  §  '-'5).  St.  Augustine,  396: — "We  go 
not  into  Arabia  to  seek  for  frank incenj-e.  nor  do 
we  ransack  the  packs  of  the  gieedy  trader.  God 
requires  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  praise  "  ( A'n./;v.  in 
Ps.  xlix.  §  21).  The  above  are  brief  extracts 
from  passages,  often  of  considerable  length,  all 
bearing  on  the  subject;  and  not  a  single  author 
makes  the  least  allusion  to  any  Christian  rite  of 
incense,  or  any  reservation  from  which  we  could 
infer  that  such  a  rite  existed  Thei.-  langu  »ge 
precludes  the  supposition. 

It  is  j)robable,  however,  that  incense  was  T<ry 
early  employed  in  Christian  places  of  worship  as 
a  supposed  disinfectant,  and  to  counteract  unplea- 
sant smells  ;  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  that 
ritual  use  of  it,  which  began  in  the  6th  or  po.ssi- 
bly  the  5th  century.  Tertullian,  who.  as  we  have 
seen,  denies  by  implication  the  ritu;»l  use.  yet  sjiys, 
"  If  the  smell  of  any  place  otl'end  me,  1  burn 
something  of  Arabia;  but  not,"  he  {>.dtls,  "  with 
the  same  rite,  nor  the  same  dress,  nor  the  same 
appliance,  with  which  it  is  done  bet'ore  idols  " 
{De  Cur.  Mil.  c.  10).  The  following  is  a  bene- 
diction of  intense,  used  in  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne and  later,  in  which  no  other  object  than 
that  which  Tertullian  had  in  burning  it  is  re- 
cognized : — "  May  the  Lord  bless  this  incense  to 
the  extinction  of  every  noxious  stench,  and  kindle 
it  to  the  oditur  of  its  sweetness"  (Martene,  De 
reel.  Ant.  Hit.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  Art.  12,  ordd.  5,  6). 
There  is  no  mention  of  incense  in  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  whiih  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  offices  of  the  4th  century  ;  nor  in- 
deed in  the  A}^>stolii  at  Constituti'  ns  with  which 
it  is  incorj)orated.  I'seudo-Diony.Nius  (probably 
about  52(1,  but  possibly  .somewhat  earlier)  is  the 
first  who  testifies  to  its  u.se  in  religious  cere- 
monial:— "The  chief  priest  (bishop)  having 
made  an  end  of  sacred  prayer  at  the  divine  altar, 
begins  the  censing  with  it,  and  goes  over  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  .sjicred  place"  (//icnrroA.  Kecles.  c 
iii.  sect.  2;  comp.  sect.  3,  §  3).  A  thurible  of  gold 
is  said  by  Evagrius  to  have  been  .sent  by  a  king 
of  Persia  to  a  church  in  Antioch  ab«>ut  594 
{/list.  Keel.  lib.  vi.  c.  21).  The  most  ancient 
Ordo  Homanus,  which  Cave  suppo.ses  to  h.ive 
been  com|>ile«l  about  7.30,  and  which  may  belonfj 
to  the  7th  century,  orders  that  in  pontifi'^l 
niasseii  a    subdeacon,    bearing    a  golden   cesser, 
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bhall  go  before  the  bishop  (of  Rome)  as  he  leaves 
the  secretariwn  for  the  choir,  and  two  with 
eensers  before  the  deacon  gospeller  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  gospel  to  the  ambo  (§§  7,  11,  in  Musae. 
ItaL  torn.  ii.).  These  rules  are  also  given  in  the 
next  revision  of  the  Ordo,  which  may  be  a  cen- 
tury later  (ib.  §§  4,  8).  This  latter  document 
says  also,  "After  the  gospel  has  been  read  .  .  . 
the  thuribles  are  cxrried  about  the  altar,  and 
afterwaras  taken  to  the  nostrils  of  persons  (hom- 
inum),  and  the  smoke  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
face  by  the  hand"  (§  9).  This  probably  origi- 
nated in  its  earlier  natural  use  as  a  means  of 
sweetening  and  (as  they  thought)  purifying  the 
air  ;  but  we  see  in  it  the  probable  origin  of  the 
strictly  ritual  censing  of  persons  in  the  West. 
In  the  same  Ordo,  which  was  certainly  in  use 
before  Araalarius  wrote  (about  827),  is  a  direc- 
tion that  after  the  oblates  and  the  chalice  have 
been  set  on  the  altar,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
secration, "  the  incense  be  put  on  the  altar " 
(§  9).  Here  we  have  the  probable  germ  of  the 
'later  "  censing  of  the  gifts."  It  is  pi'obable, 
however,  that  such  ritual  practices  were  for 
some  lime  confined  to  Rome.  We  do  not  observe 
any  reference  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Galil- 
ean Liturgies  which  were  in  use  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Germanus  of  Paris,  A.D.  555,  in  his  explanation 
of  liturgical  rites  (Martene,  u.  s.  ord.  1),  nor  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  A.D.  610,  in  his  book  on  the 
offices  of  the  church.  We  may  also  infer  its 
rarity  within  our  period,  and  the  little  import- 
ance attached  to  it  throughout  the  9th  century, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Florus 
of  Lyons,  Rabanus  of  Mentz,  or  Walafrid  of  Rei- 
chenau,  in  works  largely  devoted  to  questions  of 
ritual. 

The  so-called  Missa  Ulyrid  (Marteue,  u.  s. 
ord.  4)  preserves  the  Scriptural  symbolism  by 
directing  the  priest  to  say,  when  the  incense  is 
burnt,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy 
sight  as  the  incense  "  (Ps.  cxli.  2).  But  in  the 
same  and  later  ordines  [Ordo]  it  represents 
divine  influence  on  the  soul,  according  to  the 
following  explanation  of  Amalarius: — "The 
thurible  denotes  the  body  of  Christ  in  which  is 
fire,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  proceeds 
a  good  odour,  which  everyone  of  the  elect  wishes 
to  snatch  towards  himself.  The  same  odour  is 
a  token  that  virtue  (bonam  operationem)  goes 
forth  out  of  Christ,  which  he  who  wishes  to 
live  passes  into  his  own  heart "  (^De  Eccles. 
Offic.  lib.  iii.  c.  18).  The  reader  will  observe 
the  allusion  to  the  mode  of  inhaling  the  smoke 
ilx^ve  described. 

This  notice  would  be  imperfect  without  a  re- 
ffre&ce  to  certain  passage's  from  early  writers, 
which  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  notvvith- 
ittanding  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  ritual 
use  of  incense  was  known  in  the  Christian  church 
from  the  beginning.  As  the  earliest  t*;sfimony 
we  often  see  alleged  the  third  apostolical  canon, 
which  forbids  that  "  beside  honey  and  milk,  and 
new  eara  of  corn  and  bunches  of  grajtcs  in  th«;ir 
season  [see  Fkltih,  Okfkri.no  of],  anything  else 
■hall  be  offered  on  the  altar,  at  the  time  of  the 
holy  oblation,  than  oil  for  the  lamji  and  incense" 
(Bever.  I'andcd.  torn.  i.  p.  2).  The  Arabic  })ara- 
phrase  has  more  gt-nerally,  "  in  the  time  of  the 
iBcmmentH  and  prayers'  (A.  torn.  ii. ;  Anrvd. 
p.  16).     it  will  be  Keen  that  this  canon  docM  not 


mention  the  ritual  use  cf  inceI.^e,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  the  incense  mentioLed  was  designed 
for  such  use.  It  was  without  doubt  often  used 
as  a  perfume,  and  in  the  caves  and  catacombs 
in  which  the  first  Christians  often  worshipj)ed, 
and  in  which  their  dead  were  frequently  buried, 
would  sometimes  be  thought  almost  as  necessary 
as  the  lamp-oil,  on  behalf  of  which  a  similar  ex- 
ception was  made.  We  must  add  too  that  the 
whole  of  the  clause  above  cited  looks  like  a  late 
addition  to  the  very  simple  code  which  is  as- 
signed, with  probability,  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  though  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  394  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecd.  torn.  ii.  p.  76). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus,  alleged  as  the  bishop  of 
Portus,  220,  but  in  reality  some  centuries  later : 
— "  The  churches  lament,  with  a  great  lamenta- 
tion, because  neither  the  oblation  nor  the  (rite 
of)  incense  is  celebrated  "  {De  Consumm.  Mundi, 
0.  34).  Here  we  have  nothing  more  than  ima- 
gery borrowed  from  well  known  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  language  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  following  passage  in  St.  Basil, 
370,  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  the 
same  object : — "  The  houses  of  prayer  were  cast 
down  by  unholy  hands,  the  altars  were  over- 
thrown, and  there  was  no  oblation  nor  incense, 
no  place  of  sacrifice,  but  fearful  sorrow,  as  a 
cloud,  was  over  all"  (^fn  Gordium  Mirt.  Horn, 
xix.).  St.  Basil  here  is  merely  in  part  citing 
and  partly  paraphrasing,  with  reference  to  the 
church  under  persecution,  what  Azarias  in  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  says  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem  during  the  captivity  (^Sept.  Vers. 
V.  14).  St.  Ambrose  says,  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias  "  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  "(St.  Luke  i.  11), 
"  Would  that  an  angel  might  stand  by  us  also  a.s 
we  burn  (or  rather  heap,  adolentibus)  the  altars  " 
{Expos.  Evang.  S.  Lvjg.  lib.  i.  §  28).  Incense  is 
not  mentioned  here,  and  "  adolere "  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  use  of  fire,  so  that  no  al- 
lusion to  incense  may  have  been  intended.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  thought  of  incense 
was  suggested  to  St.  Ambrose  by  the  mention  of 
"  the  altar  of  incense."  We  therefore  further 
point  out  that  if  he  was  thinking  of  material 
incense,  as  used  in  the  Christian  chui'ch,  it  must 
in  his  time  have  been  burnt  on  altars,  which  no 
one  asserts  ;  and,  moreover,  that  St.  Ambrose  ex- 
plains himself  by  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  words, 
"  as  we  heap  the  altars,  as  ue  bring  the  Sdcrijice." 
The  incense  in  his  mind  was  "the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving."  The  testament  of 
St.  Kphreni  the  Syrian,  a  spurious  document  of 
uncei'tain  date,  is  also  quoted  with  the  same 
object: — "I  exhort  you  not  to  bury  me  with 
sweet  spices  .  .  .  but  to  give  the  fumigation  of 
sweet-smelling  smoke  in  the  house  of  God  .  .  . 
Burn  your  incense  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
His  praise  and  honour"  (Test.  S.  Ep/ir.  in  Surii 
Vitdc  Saru:t'/rum,  Feb.  1).  The  actual  use  of 
incense  during  the  funeral  ceremony  appears  to 
be  intended  here;  but  the  evidence  of  a  late 
forgery  is  worth  nothing.  We  may  add  that 
there  Wfw  an  obvious  natural  reason,  such  as 
the  first  Christians  would  have  recognized  with 
Tertullian,  for  burning  incense  at  a  funiiral  ; 
and  it  is  j»robable  that  the  custom  of  using 
it  then  contrib^iljuL.jukt  ii_iittle  to  the  intro- 
duction 
rite. 
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INCEST  {Tn^estus)  is  defined  l.y  the  Decree 
of  tiratian  (causa  156,  qu.  1,  c.  'J,  §  4)  tlius  :  "  In- 
cestus  est  consanguineorum  vcl  a|]inium  abusus," 
where  we  are  of  course  to  understand  afhnity  or 
consansjuinity  such  as  would  be  an  impediment 
to  matrimonv  (Van  Espen,  Jus  Eccies.  P.  iii.  tit. 
iv.  cc.  4H,  49). 

Christian  morality  extended  the  range  of  "  pro- 
hibited degrei'S  "  within  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  contract  matrimony,  and  consequently  the 
conception  of  incest,  much  beyond  that  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  apologists,  as  Minucius 
Felix  {Octav.  c.  31)  and  Origen  {r..  Celsum,  V. 
p.  248,  Spencer)  sppak  with  horror  of  the  licence 
given  to  Persians  and  Egyptians  of  marrying 
persons  near  in  blood  ;  and  Augustine  {De  Civi- 
tate,  XV.  16)  insists  upon  the  natural  loathing 
which  men  feel  at  connexions  of  this  kind. 
Gothofred  (on  the  Tlwodnsitm  Code,  lib.  iii.  tit. 
12)  gives  many  instances  of  marriages  among 
the  Romans — as  of  uncle  with  niece — which  the 
feeling  of  Christendom  universally  condemns. 
[Afpinity  ;  Prohihitkd  Deorkks.] 

Basil  the  Great  (^ad  Atnphi/o(  hhim,  c.  67)  holds 
incest  with  a  sister  to  be  a  crime  of  the  same 
degree  as  murder.  He  who  commits  incest  with 
a  half-sister,  whether  by  the  father's  or  the 
mother's  side,  during  the  time  that  he  continues 
in  his  sin,  is  to  be  absolutely  cxcluiled  from  the 
church ;  after  he  is  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
sin,  he  is  for  three  years  to  stand  among  the 
*'  Flentes  "  at  the  door  of  the  church,  begging 
those  who  enter  to  pray  for  him  ;  then  he  is  to 
pass  another  seven  years  among  the  "  Audientes," 
as  still  unworthy  to  pray  with  the  rest ;  then, 
if  he  show  true  contrition,  and  on  his  earnest 
entreaty,  he  may  be  admitted  for  three  years 
among  the  *' Substrati ;"  then,  if  he  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  in  the  tenth 
year  he  may  l>e  admitted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  not  to  offer  with  them  ;  then,  after 
continuing  two  years  in  this  state,  he  may  at 
last  be  admitted  to  holy  communion  (c.  75). 
The  same  punishment  is  prescribed  for  one  who 
commits  incest  with  a  daughter-in-law  (c.  76). 
He  who  marries  two  sisters,  though  not  at  the 
same  time,  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  adultery, 
i.e.  two  vears  among  the  Flentes,  two  among  the 
Audientes,  two  among  the  Substrati,  aail  one 
among  tlie  Consistentes,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  And  generally,  he  who 
manies  within  the  prohibited  degiees  of  con- 
sanguinity (ttjs  airfipTjufi'Tjs  (Tvyyfuflas)  is  liable 
to  the  jienalties  of  adultery  (c.  68).  The  council 
of  KWira  C'onr.  Elib.  c.  61),  A.n.  .305,  allotted 
to  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  the 
j)enalty  of  fifteen  years' excommunication ;  that 
of  Neo-Caesarea  (c.  2),  A.D.  314,  decreed  the  ex- 
communication of  a  woman  who  married  two 
brothers  fi>r  the  whole  of  her  life,  except  that 
in  [leril  of  death  she  might  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion, on  promising  to  renounce  the  connexion 
if  she  recovered  (liingham,  Autiij.  XVI.  xi.  3). 

Tlic  Penitentials,  as  might  be  exp.-cted,  j)ro- 
vide  penalties  for  incest;  those,  for  instance,  of 
Theodore,  of  Hede,  and  of  Kgbert  assign  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  thi.s  sin  |>eriods  of  {K'nance  vary- 
ing from  five  to  fifteen  years (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils  and  Documents,  iii.  179,  328,  420).  [C] 

INCLINATION.     [Gknuflkxiox,  p.  72.'S.] 
INCLUSI.     Monks   living   in   detached   cells 


within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  (•*  intra 
septa ")  were  termed  "  inclusi.*'  These  were 
monks  either  of  long  experience  or  of  delicate 
health  {Cunc.  Agnth.  A.D.  506,  c.  38).  They  were 
sul)ject  to  the  control  of  the  abbot,  but  not  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  mona-stery  (Martene, 
/i'''/.  O'THUi.  c.  1  ;  Menard,  Cumord.  lity/ul.  c.  3, 
§  6).     See  Hkrjiits  and  Ht:sYCHAS'rAK. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

INDALECIUS.    [Hi:sTCHiu8  (1).] 

INDICTION.  From  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  a  new  note  of  time  begins  to  appear 
in  dates ;  Tudidum,  followed  by  an  ordinal 
number,  from  I.  to  XV.,  as  a  character  of  the 
year,  is  aj)|)ended  to  its  customary  designation ; 
e.f].,  Coss.  M.  et  N.  (or  Anno  ab  fncarnatione — ) 
fndictionc-.  In  respect  of  its  origin,  "  In- 
dictio"  is  a  term  of  the  Roman  fs'-ns,  meaning 
"  quidquid  in  praestationem  indicitur"  notice  of 
a  tax  (on  real  property.  Cod.  Jutin.  x.  6,  3), 
"assessment,"  iinvffx-t\aii  :  thence  it  cime  to 
denote  the  year  on  which  the  tax  was  assessed, 
beginning  1st  September,  the  epoch  of  the  im- 
j)erial  fiscal  year.  It  seems  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces, af'ter  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  the 
valuation  of  property  was  revised  upon  a  census 
taken  at  the  end  of  every  fifteen  years,  or  three 
lustra  (Idtler,  JIdb.  2.  347  S'/y.,  from  Savigny, 
iiher  die  Stcerferfassung  uutcr  den  Kniserti,  in 
the  Tr'insactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy, 
1822,  23).  From  the  strict  observance  of  this 
fiscal  regulation  there  resulted  a  marked  term 
of  fifteen  years,  constantly  recurrent,  the  Circle 

of  flldition.t,  7f   f  Kol  SfKafTTjpiS  TWV  ^lv5tKT^(t>V(i!y 

(or  'Iz'5i/:Ta>i'),  which  became  available  tor  chro- 
nological purposes  as  a  "period  of  revolution" 
of  fit'teen  years,  each  beginning  1st  September  : 
which  (except  in  the  Spanish  peninsula)  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a  character  of  the  year 
irrespectively  of  all  reference  to  taxation.  The 
Indictions  (like  the  "solar  cycle"  of  Sunday 
letters,  twenty-eight  years,  and  the  lunar  cycle, 
nineteen  years,  of  "Golden  Numbers,"  beside 
which  this  circle  has  obtained  place  in  chrono- 
logy) do  not  form  an  era  :  the  annexed  ordinal 
number  is  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  the  circle 
then  current  :  it  is  not  expressed  how  many 
circles  have  elapsed  since  any  given  point  of 
time.  It  is  certain  that  September  1st  is  the 
original  epoch  of  each  indict  ion  (St.  Ambros. 
Ejiist.  (id  E/^isi-.  ;x'r  Annit.  2,256,  /;i<//<  tio  cum 
Septembri  niense  incipit  ;  and  de  Xoe  it  Ai-cd.  c. 
17.  A  Sej)tembri  mense  annus  videtur  incipere, 
si' tit  fiuJictionnm  yrtiesentiuin  vstis  ostendit). 
From  anv  given  date  of  a  known  year  to  which 
its  iudiction  is  added,  as  e.g.,  *•  3  id.  August. 
Symmacho  et  BoetioCojis.  [=11  Aug.,  A.n.  522] 
in  fine  Indictionis  XV."  (Reines.  fnsri/it.  Vet. 
978),  it  results  that  a  circle  of  indictions  began 
2lU  (  =  14  X  15)  years  earlier,  i.e.,  A.D.  312.  Now 
as  it  is  only  since  Constantine  that  "  Indiction" 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  note  of  time,  and  .a* 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Constantine  attained  to 
undisputed  empire,  the  date,  A.D.  312,  1  Sept.,  is 
accepted  as  the  epoch  of  the  fii"st  cir<le  of  in- 
dictions. Hence  the  technical  rule  for  fiuding  the 
indiction  of  each  year.  To  the  ordinal  numl^er 
of  the  given  year  A.n.  (beginning  with  1  .lani  ary) 
add  3:  divide  the  amount  by  15:  the  remainder 
denotes  the  indiction:  if  there  be  no  remainder, 
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thy  year  is  Indict.  15.  Tlius,  in  respect  of  the 
above-cited  date,  a.d.  52'J  (August  11th),  the 
division  of  r»25  by  15  gives  no  remainder;  there- 
fore Jan.  1st  t-«  Aug.  31st  of  that  year  lie  in  In- 
dictijn  15,  beginning  at  1  Sept.  of  a.d.  521.  The 
author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (probably  a  man 
of  Antioch)  makes  the  circle  of  Indictions  begin 
much  earlier,  viz.  at  the  epoch  of  the  Antiochene 
era,  1  Gorpiaeus=l  Sept.  u.C.  705  =  8.0.  49;  at 
which  year  he  notes :  "  Here  begins  the  first 
year  of  the  15-ycar  circle  of  indictions,  with  the 
first  year  of  C.  Julius  Caesar : "  and  thencefor- 
ward he  adds  to  each  year  its  indiction.  Twenty- 
four  complete  circles  (24x15  =  360)  end  there- 
fore at  1  Sept.  A.D.  312  :  and  at  01.  273,  1,  Coss. 
Constantino  III.,  Licinio  III.,  u.C.  1066,  beginning 
I  January,  a.d.  313,  he  notes  :  'IvdiKTicjuwv 
KwvaTavTivtavdiy  ivTuvda  apxv — -to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  first  eight  months  of 
that  consulship  belonged  to  that  first  year. 
(So,  throughout,  the  Indiction  iu  Chron.  Pasch. 
is  attached,  not  to  the  year  in  which  it  began, 
but  to  the  following  year,  beginning  1  January, 
which  contains  eight  months  of  it.  Comp. 
Clinton,  F.  R.  Append.  1  and  2.)  Although 
there  is  no  trace  elsewhere  of  this  earlier  system 
of  indictions,  it  does  not  follow,  in  Ideler's  judg- 
ment (2,  351),  that  the  statement  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  is  entirely  without  foundation.  A 
fiscal  regulation,  proceeding  by  periods  of  fifteen 
years  may,  he  thinks,  have  obtained  in  Syria 
and  other  Eastern  provinces  :  and  the  assumption 
would  serve  to  e.xplain  the  circumstance,  else 
unaccounted  for,  that  in  the  reckoning  of  Antioch, 
the  year  (of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae)  begins 
1  September,  not  at  the  old  1  October.  Some 
later  writers,  misled  by  the  merely  technical 
rule  above  given,  have  assumed  that  the  In- 
dictions actually  had  their  beginning  three  vears 
before  the  Nativity,  i.e.  before  our  A.D.  1,  with 
the  "decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxei"  (St.  Luke  iii.  1).  So 
says  Duranti — a  writer  of  the  13th  century 
(Spec'ilwn  Juris,  t.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  281):  "Caesar 
Aug.  decretum  jjroposuit,  ut  describeretur  uni- 
versiis  orbis;  i.e.,  ut  quilibet  aestimaret  bona  sua, 
describens  orbem  s«6  trihuto  sibi  simjulis  quin- 
decim  annis  reddend>,  quod  quidem  tempus  divisit 
per  tria  lustra,"  &c.  And  the  rule  concerning 
three  years  to  be  added  to  the  year-date  (a.d.) 
rests,  he  adds,  on  the  fact,  "quia  tot  praecesserant 
de  indictione  quandoChristus  natus  fuit,  vcl  quia 
prnemissum  edif.tuia  Coesnris  tribus  annis  jirae- 
cepit  Nativitatem  Christi." 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  centurv 
that  the  indictions  first  appear  in  dates.  St. 
Athanasius,  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  de 
Sf/n^MJis,  0|ip.  t.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  737,  gives  "  In- 
diction XIV."  with  the  date  (:=A.D.  .341)  of  the 
council  of  Antioch  ;  but  that  work  was  wiltten 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  ('A  371),  at  which 
time  this  method  of  dating;  was  in  common  use. 
The  earliest  clear  instance  is  the  date  of  a  decree 
of  Constantius  (CW.  7'hefjd.  xii.  12,  2),  of  the 
year  356,  or  rather  (for  the  text  needs  correc 
tion)  357,  From  the  earliest  years  of  that  <;«'n- 
tury  the  yearly  appointment  of  consuls  b.fcame 
irregular,  and  i'voin  time  to  time  the  designation 
of  the  year,  instead  of  Cobh.  M.  ct.  A'.,  became 
poft  c(/ruulotHin  Af.  et  N.  There  wa«  ev«'U  an 
aocertainty  in  the  numbering  of  a  »ct  (»f  poKt- 
co»«u|ate  years:    for  iuHtancc,  »ome  would   de- 
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signate  the  first  vacant  year  anno  post  consul- 
atitm  M.  N.  i. ;  others,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
numbering,  anno  ii.  (Pagi,  Dissert.  Ilypat.  p. 
319  ;  Ideler,  2,  345  note).  A  further  source 
of  uncertainty  was  the  difference  of  epochs  of 
the  year.  But  the  fifteen-years'  circle  of  indic- 
tions once  established  throughout  the  empire 
provided  a  correction  for  all  such  uncertainty, 
so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  understood,  that  the 
year  of  indiction  began  on  the  1st  of  September 
(preceding  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  found 
by  the  rule  above  given).  And,  in  fact,  this  was 
the  established  practice  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  The  dosi  !nus,  indeed,  its 
learned  annotator,  Gothofred,  finds  indications 
of  four  distinct  reckonings  of  the  indictions,  viz. 
the  Jtalica,  A.D.  312;  CnV?rfa/iS,  313 ;  and  two 
of  Africa,  314  and  315.  As  regards  the  sup- 
posed Orientalis,  Cardinal  Norris  (^De  Anno  et 
Bj.ochis  Syro-Maced.  Dissertat.  IV.  c.  iv. :  0pp. 
t  ii.  col.  422  sqq.)  has  shown  that  its  epoch  i^ 
the  1st  September,  A.D.  312.  Concerning  the 
two  supposed  ditiereut  African  reckonings,  see 
Ideler  {Hdb.  2,  354  sqq. ;  Lchrb.  p.  409).  Apart 
from  these  inferences  from  the  TheodosiAn  Codex, 
we  find  no  trace,  except  here  and  there  in  corrupt 
texts  and  negligent  dates,  of  a  different  reckon- 
ing :  Dionysius  Exiguus  knows  no  other  than 
that  which  is  expressed  by  the  usual  rule  (Argu- 
menta  paschulia,  ii.).  'To  trace  the  history  of 
the  use  of  the  indictions  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  would,  as  Ideler 
remarks,  require  extensive  disquisition.  In  re- 
spect of  France,  Mabillon  has  shown  (de  re 
diplomat,  ii.  24,  26)  that  this  note  of  time  does 
not  appear  in  public  acts  before  Charlemagne, 
but  in  acts  of  councils,  and  in  writers,  it  is  found 
earlier.  But  far  down  into  tho  middle  ages  its 
use  became  so  general  that  it  is  rarely  absent 
from  dates  attached  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
documents  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  (in  the 
Pyrenaean  peninsula  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
established).  Duranti,  writing  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, testifies  (U.S.):  "Tantaefuit  auctoritatis? 
indictio,  ut  nullus  sine  ea  fieret  contractus,  nee 
privilegium,  nee  testamentum,  nee  alia  scriptura 
sollennis:  et  etiam  hodie  eandem  obtiuet  aucto- 
ritatem." 

With  the  desuetude  of  the  Imperial  fiscal 
regulation,  with  which  the  indictions  originated, 
the  original  epoch,  1st  September,  ceased  to  be 
significant — except  in  the  Eastern  empire,  where 
that  day  was  established  as  the  first  day  of  the 
year:  wherever  in  the  Corpus  I/istoriie  Byzan- 
tinue  the  indictions  occur,  they  are  those  of 
1st  September,  312.  Even  in  tlie  West,  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  perio<i,  they  are  still  occasion 
ally  met  with  :  thus,  a  writing  of  Gregory  VII., 
A.D.  1073,  bears  the  subscription,  "  Datum 
Capuae,  Kalend.  Sept.,  incipiente  Indictione  XII." 
But  in  process  of  time  the  indiction,  detached 
from  its  original  epoch,  came  to  be  dated  from  the 
new-year's  day,  as  received  at  the  time,  December 
25th,  or  January  Ist,  or  March  25th.  Distinct 
from  these  indictions  used  by  various  poj)e8  io 
their  bulls,  and  by  other  writers,  is  one  which 
has  bi'cn  called  "Caesurean,"  of  which  the  first 
noti<'f'  occurs  in  Bcde,  dc  tmnp.  r<tti<me,  c.  46  : 
"  Incipiunt  Indictiones  ab  viii.  Kab'ml.  OctobriH, 
ibidemque  tcrmiaantur."  This,  of  which  there 
in  extiiut  do   earlier   indication   (but   which,   lo 
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great  was  the  authority  of  the  writer,  may  have 
iDfluenced  tin?  practice  of  the  Imperial  chancel- 
leries), IS  probably  due  to  an  assumj»tion  of 
Bede,  that  the  old  epoch  of  the  Hyzantine  year, 
September  2-lth,  was  awepted  by  Constant ine 
as  the  epoch  of  the  indictions  establislied  by 
him.  [H.  IJ.] 

INDULGENCE.  (I.)  The  use  of  the  word 
Tndulijcntiii  by  ecclesiastical  writers  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  jurisconsults,  who  employ  it  to 
designate  a  remission  of  punishment  or  of  taxes, 
especially  such  a  general  amnesty  as  was  some- 
times ])rocl;iimed  by  an  emperor  on  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  of  rejoicing.  Thus  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  has  a  title  De  Indulgcutiis  Criminum 
(V'au  Kspen,  J>is  Kccles.,  P.  II.  sec.  i.  tit.  7). 
Hence  the  word  passed  into  ecclesi;istical  usage 
in  a  double  sense.  First,  it  designates  remission 
of  sins,  as  in  what  Keticius,  bishop  of  Autun, 
according  to  St.  Augustine  (c\  JuUdn.  i.  3),  ob- 
served of  baptism  as  early  as  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Melchiades,  A.D.  313  :  "  It  can  escape 
nobody  that  this  is  the  principal  indulgence 
known  to  the  church,  where  we  lay  aside  the 
whole  weight  of  our  hereditary  guilt,  and  cancel 
all  our  former  misdeeds  committed  in  ignorance, 
and  put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his  innate 
wickednesses."  lu  this  passage,  indulgence 
stands  immediately  for  remission  of  sins,  and 
that  alone.  But  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  it  in  a  second  sense,  that  in  which 
it  designates  such  a  lightening  of  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
offender,  as  St.  Paul  practised  in  the  case  of  the 
incestuous  Corinthian  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-11).  This 
questi'^n  of  the  advisability  of  such  a  relaxation 
first  comes  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  "  lapsed  "  or  denied  Christ  to  avoid 
persecution,  and  for  whom  martyrs  had  in  many 
cases  interceded.  St.  Cyprian  tells  us,  in  his  letter 
to  Antoninus,  how  it  had  been  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  his  colleagues  in  Africa.  They  held 
that  the  church  should  not  be  closed  irrevocably 
to  such  of  the  lapsed  as  were  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  it  :  nor  yet  opened  indiscriminately  till 
they  had  undergone  their  full  jienance,  and  had 
their  particular  case  taken  into  consideration. 
"  Kt  ideo  ])lacuit  .  .  .  examinatis  causis  singu- 
lorum  :  libellaticos  interim  admitti,  sacrilicatis 
in  exitu  subveniri :  quia  exomologesis  apud  in- 
feros uon  est,  nee  ad  penitent iam  quis  a  nobis 
compelli  jiotest,  si  fructus  penitentiae  subtra- 
hatur"  (A/),  lii.).  The  bishops,  he  adds,  already 
made  distinctions  between  other  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  and  therefore  might  be 
left  to  deal  with  this  similarly.  No  ciinons  for 
regulating  penances  of  any  kind  had  as  yet  been 
p!is.sed.  It  rested  accordingly  with  the  bishops 
to  u.se  greater  or  less  indulgence  in  dispensing 
them  all  as  they  thought  tit.  It  was  disputed 
by  Novati.'.n  whether  they  could  remit  as  well 
a-s  bind:  and  he  m.-iintained  that  only  God  (;ould 
remit.  But  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  The  fifth  of  the  canons  of  Ancyra,  A.n. 
314  (Mansi,  ii.  .'Mf))  gives  the  bishops  power  to 
mitigate  {^(piKai&pwirfVKrOai)  or  to  increase  the 
length  of  an  offemler's  penitence;  so  the  tweltlh 
Nicene  canon  gives  the  bishop  power  to  deal 
more  gently  with  penitents  who  have  shown 
true  roi)entance  (Mansi,  ii.  fi73).  The  merciless 
rulings  of  the  tlviran  canons  1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  12, 


13,  17,  19,  r>3-60,  70-73,  and  7.5,  whi.h  forbid 
certain  offenders  to  be  readmitted  to  cuin;nu- 
nion  even  on  their  death-beds,"  were  neither 
imitated  elsewhere  nor  maintained  in  Spain 
itself  (Man>i,  x'>.  5-19).  St.  Ambrose,  s])eaking 
for  the  West,  says:  "Our  Lonl  must  have  meant 
the  j)owers  of  loosing  and  binding  to  be  coexten- 
sive, or  He  would  not  have  bestowed  both  on  the 
same  terms"  {iJe  I'oen.  i.  2).  St.  Gregory  Nys.sen 
deposes,  on  behalf  of  the  tast,  to  what  had  been 
customary  :  ToFj  iLffdiVftrrfpois  4yiv(T6  tjt 
irapk  ritiv  iraTfpwv  av^ir(pi<t>opd,  which  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  "  indulgentia "  (/-/>•  ad 
Letoi.  c.  4). 

Usually  there  were  four  stages  or  degrees 
through  which  offenders  had  to  pass  before  re- 
gaining communion  :  (I)  weepers,  (2)  hearers, 
(3)  kncelers,  (4)  bystanders  ;  and  usually  several 
years  had  to  be  spent  in  each.  Now  the  bishop, 
according  to  St.  Gregory,  might,,  in  proportion  to 
their  conversion,  "rescind  the  period  of  their 
penance;  making  it  eight,  seven,  or  even  five 
years  instead  of  nine,  in  each  stage,  should  their 
repentance  exceed  in  depth  what  it  had  to  fulfil 
in  length,  and  comj)ensate,  by  its  increased  zeal, 
for  the  much  longer  time  required  in  others  to 
eflect  their  cure  "  (i'*.  c.  5). 

So  matters  went  on  till  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  The  oflice  of  Pknitkntiarv  pres- 
byter, abolished  by  Nectarius.  j)atriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, three  centuries  earlier,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  any  change,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned  (Si-c.  v.  19  and  Soz.  vii.  16), 
But  they  were  chaugH  materially  when  the 
system  of  commutatiorvs  laid  down  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  begun  to  work  :  according  to  which  a  rigorous 
fast  of  days,  weeks,  or  years,  might  be  redeemed 
by  saying  a  proportionable  number  of  psalms,  or 
by  paying  a  proportionable  fine  (c,  ^^10,  in 
Migne's  Patrol,  xcix.  937  sqq.).  Several  of  the 
offences  stigmatised  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of 
Berghamstede,  A.D.  697,  are  dismissed  with  a 
fine  (Mansi,  xii.  Ill  sqq.).  The  synod  of  Cloves- 
hoe,  A.D.  747,  protests  in  its  26th  and  27th 
canons  against  the  neglect  of  discipline  to  which 
this  "  new  device  "  and  "  perilous  custom  "  had 
led  {ih.  49.3-96).  But  the  Penitential  of  Kgbert, 
archbishop  of  York,  not  only  re-enacts  all  the 
commutations  authorised  by  Theotlore  (i6.  433), 
but  adds  to  them  in  a  subsequent  ciiapter 
(»6.  4o6),  voluntary  exile  from  home  and  country 
being  one  of  the  new  kind  allowed.  Similar  per- 
mission is  given  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede,  as  it  is 
called  (i'>.  519).  After  tnis  the  extension  of  in- 
dulgences to  pilgrimages  and  holy  wars  was  a 
pure  matter  of  time  ;  and  these,  from  the  ardour 
inspired  by  both,  threw  everything  else  into  the 
shade.  The  climax  was  reached  when,  to  make 
them  more  attractive,  it  was  formally  declared 
of  the  one,  "  iter  illud  |)ro  omni  ))enitentia  repu- 
tetur"  {Cuncil.  Clitn»n'>nt,  c.  2,  ap.  Mansi,  xx. 
816),  and  popularly  believed  of  tlie  other,  "pro 
sti})endio  erat  indulgentia  peccatorum  proposita" 
(i6.  pp.  827  and  89u).  On  this  point  see  Morinus, 
i><j  Poenit.  X.  22,  l-<.>,  and  Bingham,  Ant.  xviii.  4, 
for  earlier  times.      Goar  {ExtctuA.  pp.   680-88) 


•  ft  Is  to  be  observed  tliat  the  reading  "noc  In  tine,"  or 
"noc  \n  flnein,"  is  cfianf^ed  in  somo  later  receniOons — as 
In  that  of  Burcbard — Into  "  non  tiisi  in  fine,"  i*o  as  lo 
bring  It  into  harmony  with  the  Nicene  ranon  (13)  wbtck 
furbids  such  total  excommunication. — [fclD.] 
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attempts  in  vain  to  detect  affinity  between  papal 
ir.ciulgences  and  the  crvyx^'P^X^-P'^''^-  ^^  ^'^^  Greek 
churcii  (comp.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Gr.  s.  v.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 
(II.)  Indulgences,  or  relaxations  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  are  however  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  penitential  cases  ;  such  relaxations  are 
found  in  relation  to  almost  all  points  of  conduct. 
The  laws  of  God,  whether  known  by  revelation  or 
by  natural  light  (Augustine,  Quaest.  67  in  Exod.), 
are  of  covirse  always  binding ;  but  under  positive 
human  enactments  cases  may  and  do  occur,  in 
which  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  law  may  be  a 
greater  evil  to  the  society  concerned  than  the 
suspension  of  its  operation.  Hence,  in  all  state* 
and  societies,  either  the  law-giving  power  or 
seme  other  has  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  a  law  upon  occasion.  A  familiar 
instance  of  such  a  dispensing  power  is  the  com- 
mutation by  the  sovereign  of  this  country  of 
sentences  passed  by  the  judges  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.  As  a  law  is  necessarily  rigid, 
while  the  real  character  of  human  acts  cannot 
be  rigidly  defined,  such  a  dispensing  power  seems 
necessary  for  the  equitable  administration  of 
justice. 

And  this  principle  is  just  as  true  of  the  church 
as  of  other  societies  ;  here  too  we  find  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  mitigated  by  authority  in 
special  cases  from  an  early  period.  Such  in- 
dulgences, or  concessions  to  human  weakness, 
commonly  called  dispensations,  have  received 
^various  names — remissio,  venia,  dementia,  mise- 
ratio,  dispensatio  ;  (rvyyuufjiT},  crvfiirddeia,  (piXav- 
dpcoiria,  o'tKouofiia  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.) — all  im- 
plying something  of  the-  nature  of  occasional 
indulgence  or  iiri^'iKeia  in  the  administration  of 
a  law,  the  law  itself  remaining  unchanged.  A 
constant  exemption  of  a  person  or  body  corporate 
from  the  opei*ation  of  a  particular  law  is  called 
a  privilegium.  The  canonists  generally  limit  the 
use  of  the  word  dispensatio  to  the  case  in  which 
a  future  transgression  of  a  law  is  permitted. 

Thomassin  {Eccl.  Discip.  II.  iii.  24,  §  14)  holds 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when  few 
or  no  councils  were  held,  such  dispensations  were 
granted  by  the  bishops;  that  afterwards,  from 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  councils  decided  on 
the  cases  in  which  some  relaxation  of  the  law  of 
the  church  was  to  be  allowed  ;  then,  as  j)ro- 
vincial  councils  frequently  referred  such  matters 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that  see 
gradually  claimed  and  exercised  a  dispensing 
power  independent  of  councils.  The  twenty- 
Reventh  canon  of  the  (so-called)  fourth  council 
of  Carthage  supplies  a  good  instance  of  a  dis- 
pensing power  applied  to  a  canon.  The  council 
recognises  the  general  prohibition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops  from  an  inferior  to  a  better  see 
**  per  ambitionem,"  yet  goes  on  to  provide  that 
"  if  the  gofxl  of  the  church  requires  it,"  such  a 
translation  may  be  made  on  the  certificate  of 
election  being  prtxluced  in  the  synod  itself.  Here 
a  di»pen.Hiug  |>ower  seems  to  be  given  to  the  synod ; 
for  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  to  decide 
whether  in  a  particular  case  "  utilitas  ecclesiae 
Hendum  pop^jscerit."  Penitents,  digamists,  ami 
busbandtf  of  widowH  were  by  the  general  law  of 
the  church  incapable  of  holy  orderH  ;  yet  pope 
Siricius  (Ejrist.  I  ad  J/imerium,  c.  10)  permits 
•uch  persoUH,  once  ordained,  to  exercise  the  fuuc- 
tiOQt  of  their  order,  though  without  hope  of  pro- 


motion to  a  higher.  Pope  Innocent  I.,  A.D.  414, 
allows  (Epist.  22,  c.  5)  that  the  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia might,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
diiHculty,  admit  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
those  who  had  been  irregularly  ordained  by  Bo- 
nosus,  a  heretic,  while  he  insists  strongly  on  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  rule  which  for  once 
is  violated  ;  it  is  only  "pro  necessitate  temporis" 
that  such  relaxations  of  canonical  strictness 
can  be  allowed,  and  "  quod  necessitas  pro  re- 
medio  invenit,  cessante  necessitate  debet  utique 
cessare ;"  such  liberties  cannot  be  permitted 
when  the  church  is  restored  to  its  normal  state 
of  peace.  We  have  another  kind  of  dispensation 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  letter  to  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  (^Epist.  xi.  64 ;  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  21),  in  which  he  permits  persons  who  had 
married  in  ignorance  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees to  be  admitted  to  communion,  though  the 
general  law  of  the  church  excommunicated  such 
persons. 

Of  such  a  nature  were  the  relaxations  of  strict 
law  permitted  in  the  early  church  ;  the  nume- 
rous dispensations  in  matrimonial  cases,  in  plu- 
i-ality  of  benefices,  and  in  some  other  matters, 
which  were  so  great  a  scandal  in  the  mediaeval 
church,  do  not  fall  within  our  period  ;  nor 
within  the  same  period  had  the  baneful  practice 
arisen  of  granting  dispensations  for  wrongs  to  be 
committed.  It  was  (as  Thomassin  observes,  u.  s. 
§  20)  "in  more  recent  times,  when  the  discipline 
of  the  church  had  grown  feeble  and  languid,  that 
permission  was  sought  for  future  violation  of  the 
canons,  that  license  was  asked  and  granted  for 
sinning  against  sacred  rules ;  men  would  fain  sin 
without  risk  of  penalty,  and  draw  even  from  the 
laws  themselves  cover  and  authority  for  their 
contempt  of  the  law." 

(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  nova  Eccl.  Discip.  P.  II. 
lib.  iii.  cc.  24-26  ;  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiastic'im, 
torn.  ii.  p.  754  ff.  ed.  Colon.  1777,  Be  Dispensa- 
tionibus ;  Walter,  Kirchen7'echt,  §  180  ;  Jacobson, 
in  Herzog  Real-Encycl.  iii.  423.)  [C] 

INDULGENTIAE  HEBDOMAS.  [Holy 
Week.] 

INDUS.    [DoRONA.] 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  §  95, 
p.  169.] 

INFANT  COMMUNION.  The  practice  of 
communicating  infants  was  universal  through- 
out the  period  of  which  we  treat.  For  the  east, 
where  it  still  flourishes,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  in  which 
little  children  (TratSia)  are  ordered  to  receive 
immediately  after  all  who  have  any  special 
dedication,  "  and  then  all  the  people  in  order  " 
{Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  13).  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius,  possibly  of  the  5th  century,  but  more 
probably  of  the  6th,  says  that  "  children  who 
cannot  understand  divine  things  are  yet  niade  jiar- 
tak<;rs  of  divine  generation,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
munion of  the  most  sacred  mysteries  "  (Do  Eccl. 
Ilierarch.  c.  vii.  §  11).  Evagrius,  who  completed 
his  (Jhurch  History  in  .')94,  proves  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite,  where  he  mentions  "an 
ancient  custom"  at  Constantinople,  "when  there 
remained  a  good  quantity  of  the  holy  portions  of 
the  undefiled  body  of  Christ  our  God,  for  uiicor- 
rupted  boys  from  among  those  who  atteudud  the 
school    of  the    undermii.ster   to    be   seut  for   to 
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consume  them  "  (lib.  iv.  o.  36).  There  is  a  story 
told  by  John  Moschus,  a.d.  0:50,  of  some  chiMren 
who  imitated  amonj^  thomscdves  the  celebration 
of  the  Kucharist,  as  they  had  witnessed,  and 
taken  part  in  it  themselves  (^Pratum  Spirit,  c. 
196). 

The  earliest  witness  in  the  Latin  church  is  St. 
Cyprian,  wlio  writins^  in  '251,  relates  how  the  agi- 
tation of  an  infant  to  whom  the  cup  was  offered, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  having  been  taken  to  a 
heathen  sacrifice  {De  Lipsis).  He  also  repre- 
sents the  children  of  apostates  as  able  to  plead 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  '*  We  have  done  no- 
thing ;  nor  have  we  hastened  of  our  own  accord 
to  those  profane  defilements,  forsaking  the  meat 
.  und  cup  of  the  Lord  "  (ibid.).     St.  Augustine  : — 

•  "  They  are  infants;  but  they  nre  made  ])artaker3 

■  of  His  table,  that  thev  may  have  life  in  them- 
.-  selves"  (Serin.  174,  §7).     "Why  is   the  blood, 

■  which  of  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was  shed  for 

•  the  remission  of  sins,  ministereti  that  the  little 
.  one  (parvulus)  may  drink,   that    he   may  have 

life,  unless  lie  hath  come  to  death  by  a  beginning 
'  of  sin  on  the  part  of  some  one"  (Contra  Juuj- 
num^  Op.  imperf.  1.  ii.  c.  30)?  It  is  evident  from 
these  passages  (and  see  especially  to  the  same 
.  effect.  Do  J'eccdt.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  xx.  §  26  ;  c. 
xxiv.  §  34)  that  St.  Aujn.'itine  considered  this 
.-  sacrament  to  be  generally  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  infants  ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  mention 
that  some  pa-ssagcs  often  cited  from  his  works, 
which  apj)ear  to  imply  or  maintain  that  view 
are  not  really  to  the  purpose.  He  argued  against 
the  Pelagians,  that  if  infants  were  not  born  in 
sin,  our  Loi"d's  words,  "  Excejit  ye  eat  the  flesh," 
&c.  (St.  John  vi.  53),  would  not  be  true  in 
reference  to  them  :  they  would  have  life  without 
eating  of  that  flesh  (see  Contra  Dwjs  Epp.  Pelag. 
lib.  i.  c.  xxii.  §  40);  but  then  he  taught  also 
that  "  every  one  of  the  faithful  is  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  he 
is  made  a  member  of  Christ  in  baptism."  This 
is  carefully  shown  from  his  writings  by  Ful- 
gentius,  who  had  been  questioned  by  Ferrandus, 
on  the  hope  that  might  be  entertained  for  a 
young  man  who  had  died  immediately  after 
baptism  (see  the  note  of  the  Benedictine  editors 
on  Aug.  JJc  J'crc.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  20,  §  26).  The 
same  remark  must  be  made  on  a  saying  of 
Innocent  1.,  a.d.  417  (Ad  P<itres  Syn.  Milcv.  §  5, 
Ep.  182,  inter  Ej>p.  Aug.),  which  Augustine 
himself  interprets  of  the  necessity  of  Baptism 
■  (Ad  I'aulin.  Ep.  185,  c.  viii.  §  28).  See  also 
•  Gelasius  of  Rome,  E/n'st.  7,  ad  Episc.  per  Pi- 
cetvtrn.  (Jennadius  of  Marseilles,  a.d.  495,  gives 
the  following  direction  with  regard  to  the 
reception  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  baptized 
by  heretics  in  schism.  "  But  if  they  are  infants 
(parvuli),  or  so  dull  as  not  to  take  in  teaching, 
let  those  who  offer  them  answer  for  them,  after 
the  manner  of  one  about  to  be  bajttized  ;  and  so, 
fortified  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  chrism, 
let  them  f»e  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kucharist"  (A-  Eel.  Dotjin.  c.  22).  We  call 
attention  to  the  word  "  p.irvulns  "  when  it  is 
used  in  this  connection,  because  "  intans  "  was 
sometime.'*  applied  even  to  the  newly-baptized 
adult,  as  being  newly  born  to  a  higher  lite.  In 
585  the  council  of  Macon,  in  Knince,  in  imitatic^n, 
ns  we  may  suppose,  of  the  (Jreek  custom  lately 
mpntii>ned,  ordered  that  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  innocent   (children)  should  be  brought 


to  the  church,  and  there  "  being  commanded  to 
fast,  should  receive  the  remains  of  the  sacri- 
fices "  (can.  6).  The  council  of  Tol'-do,  675, 
found  it  necessary  to  reassure  anxious  minds  by 
a  declaration  that  the  sick  who  found  themselves 
unable  to  swallow  the  eucharist,  and  others  who 
had  failed  to  swallow  it  "in  time  of  intancv," 
did  not  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  first  council 
of  Toledo  (can.  14),  against  those  who  having 
received  did  not  consume  it  (can.  11).  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  (lib.  i.  n.  75)  provides 
for  the  immediate  communion  of  an  infant 
(infans)  baptized  in  sickness.  The  earliest  extant 
copy  of  the  Gregorian  has  the  following;  rubric 
referring  to  all  baptized  at  Easter.  '*  If  the 
bishop  be  present,  it  is  fit  that  he  (infans)  be 
forthwith  confirmed  with  chrism,  and  after  that 
communicated.  And  if  the  bishop  be  not  present, 
let  him  be  communicated  by  the  presbyter  " 
(Liturgi'i  Rom.  ]'et.  Murat.  tom.  ii.  c(d.  158). 
It  will  be  observed  that  previous  confirmation 
was  not  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  first 
communion.  A  MS.  Sacramentary  of  the  8th 
century  preserved  at  Gellone  and  a  Uheims  ponti- 
fical of  the  same  age  expre.ssly  contemplate  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  "  infantes  "  raptized 
being  nurslings,  but  make  the  same  provision 
for  the  communion  of  all  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  in 
M;u"tene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  art.  18. 
Comp.  ord.  15).  The  little  children  were  also 
to  communicate  daily  throughout  the  octave 
with  the  rest  of  the  newly-baptized.  See  Ordd. 
6,8,9. 

There  is  an  English  canon  ascribed  to  Ecg- 
briht,  A.D.  740,  but  probably  somewhat  later, 
which  says,  "  They  who  c;\n,  and  know  how  to 
baptize,  faithful  monks  especially,  ought  always 
to  have  the  eucharist  with  them,  though  thev 
travel  to  places  far  distant  "  (Johnson's  Engl. 
Canons,  voL  i.  p.  235).  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens, 
A.D.  790,  in  an  epistle  on  the  order  of  baj)tism, 
says,  that  "after  trine  immersion  the  bishop 
should  confirm  the  child  (puerum)  with  chrism 
on  the  forehead,  and  that  finally  he  should  be 
confirmed  and  communicated  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  that  he  may  be  a  member  of 
Christ"  (see  note  to  Regino  De  Eel.  Discipl. 
lib.  i.  c.  69  ;  ed.  Baluz.).  The  epistle  of  Jesse 
was  written  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  Charle- 
magne respecting  bapti.sm.  In  the  ('apitnlarii'S 
of  the  latter  we  find  the  following  law  notablv 
framed  in  express  accordance  with  the  answers 
of  Je.sse  and  other  bishops  : — "  That  the  presbyter 
have  the  eucharist  ready,  that  when  any  one 
shall  be  taken  sick,  or  an  infant  (parvulus)  be 
ailing,  he  may  communiciite  him  at  once,  lest  he 
die  without  communion"  (Lib.  i.e.  155:  Sim. 
lib.  V.  c.  57).  This  is  in  the  collection  of  Walter 
of  Orleans  (c.  7);  Regino  (u.  .«.);  Burchard  (lib. 
V.  c.  10);  and  Ivo  (Deer.  P.  ii.  c.  20). 

Infants  were  during  a  }>eriod  of  uncertain 
length  required  to  be  kept  without  food  l>etween 
their  baptism  and  communion,  when  the  latter 
followed  as  a  part  of  the  day's  rites.  Thus  m 
the  earliest  Ordo  Ix'nmatnts,  supposed  by  Usher 
to  be  written  about  the  ye.nr  7;iO,  care  is  enjoineil 
that  the  little  ones  (parvuli)  baptized  on  Easter 
Eve  "  take  no  fo<Ml,  uor  be  suckled,  after  their 
baptism  before  they  communicate  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  of  Christ  "  (§  46  ;  }fus  tc.  Itnl. 
tom.  i.  p.  28).  There  are  rubrics  to  this  effect 
in  several  ancient  orders  of  baptism,  three  of 
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which  were  compiled  or  copied  in  the  8th 
century  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  in  Martene,  u.  s.  For 
kter  examples,  see  Ordd.  9,  15).  In  one  copy  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  the  rule  is  thus 
relaxed.  "  They  are  not  forbidden  to  be  suckled 
before  the  sacred  communion,  if  it  be  necessary" 
(^Inter  0pp.  S.  Greg.  torn.  v.  col.  Ill;  Antv. 
1615).  The  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
generally  omitted  from  the  rubric  after  the  8th 
century ;  but  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church 
of  Apamia  in  Syria,  which  was  written  in  the 
12th,  retains  it,  though  speaking  of  confirmation 
and  communion  immediately  after  baptism  only 
as  "the  custom  of  some  churches"  (Ord.  15; 
Martene,  u.  s.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infants  were  at 
first  communicated  in  both  kinds  ;  but  there 
is  little  clear  evidence  to  that  effect.  Passages 
which  speak  of  their  eating  the  flesh  and  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  Christ  are  not  conclusive.  The 
council  of  Toledo  before  cited,  after  mentioning 
the  occasional  rejection  of  one  element  by  the 
sick,  "  because  except  the  draught  of  the  Lord's 
cup,  they  could  not  swallow  the  eucharist  de- 
livered to  them,"  proceeds  to  the  case  of  others 
"  who  do  such  things  in  the  time  of  infancy." 
The  inference  appears  good  that  the  eucharist 
was  offered  to  both  in  bread  as  well  as  wine. 
We  are  however  in  a  good  measure  left  to  infer 
the  practice  of  the  first  ages  from  that  of  the 
later  church.  Because  the  cup  only  is  mentioned 
in  St.  Cyprian's  story  of  the  infant  who  had 
partaken  of  a  heathen  sacrifice,  some  have 
argued  that  they  were  communicated  in  the  blood 
only.  Had  it  been  so,  they  would  hardly  have 
been  permitted  to  receive  in  both  kinds  at  a  later 
period ;  as  they  certainly  did,  when  for  a  time 
the  custom  of  intinction  prevailed  in  the  West. 
Even  in  the  12th  century,  when  Paschal  IL 
suppressed  that  practice  at  Clugny,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  "  infants  and  persons  very 
sick  who  are  not  able  to  swallow  the  bread." 
All  others  were  to  receive  the  bread  by  itself 
(Epist.  32 ;  Labb.  Concilia,  torn.  x.  col.  656). 
In  a  manuscript  Antiphonary  that  belonged  to 
an  Italian  monastery,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  after  directions  for  a 
baptism,  is  the  following  rubric:  "Then  follows 
the  communion,  which  is  ministered  under 
these  words  ;  '  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
steeped  in  His  blood,  preserve  thy  soul  unto 
everlasting  life  "'(Muratori,  Antiq.  Hal.  Mediaec. 
torn.  iv.  p.  843).  About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  Radulphus  Ardens  saying,  in  a 
sermon  on  Easter  Day,  "  It  has  been  decreed  that 
it  be  delivered  to  children  as  soon  as  baptized,  at 
least  in  the  species  of  wine  ;  that  they  may  not 
depart  without  a  necessary  sacrament"  'Zac- 
caria,  Bihlioth.  Hit.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  clx.).  How 
infants  were  communicated  in  the  one  species 
then,  we  may  learn  fiom  the  pontifical  of  Apamia 
already  cited.  "  liut  children  who  as  yet  know 
not  how  to  eat  or  drink  are  commuuicatf^d  either 
with  a  leaf  or  with  the  finger  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  and  put  into  tlnjir  mouth,  the  priest 
thus  saying,  '  'i'he  body  with  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesu.s  Christ,  keep  thee  unto  everlasting 
life' "  (.Martene,  u. ».).  Kobertui  I'anlulus,  a.d. 
1175,  in  a  work  De  Sacranientia,  long  ascribed  to 
Hago  de  S,  Victore,  says,  "  The  said  sacrament  is 
to  be  mini-Htered  with  the  finger  of  the  priest  to 
children  newly   torn  in  the  species  of  the  blood  ; 
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because  such  can  suck  naturally  "  (Lib.  i.  c.  20). 
As  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  generally  used 
intinction  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  communicated  infants 
in  the  same  manner  as  adults ;  i.  e.,  in  both  kinds 
with  a  spoon.  Now  "  in  practice,  though  the 
rule  is  otherwise,  the  eucharist  is  given  to 
infants  under  the  species  of  wine  alone  "  (Gear 
in  Annot.  Nihusii  ad  Allatii  Dissert,  de  Mis.^d 
Praesanct.  ad  fin. ;  Allat.  De  Occ.  et  Or.  Consent, 
col.  1659).  The  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians and  Maronites,  are  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  practice  (Gabriel  Sinaita,  ibid.  col. 
1667).  The  Greeks  use  a  spoon,  but  from  con- 
flicting statements  before  us  (see  Martene,  m.  s. 
art.  15,  n.  15),  we  infer  that  the  rest  use  the 
finger  or  a  spoon  indifferently.  [W.  E.  S.] 

INFIRMARY  (MONASTIC).  In  his 
enumeration  of  Christian  duties  Benedict  speci- 
fies that  of  visiting  the  sick  (Bened.  Eeg.  c.  4) ; 
and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  duty  of  pri- 
mary and  paramount  obligation  for  monks 
("ante  omnia  et  super  omnia,"  c.  36),  quoting 
the  words  of  Christ,  "I  was  sick,  and  ye  minis- 
tered unto  Me."  Beyond,  however,  saying,  that 
the  sick  are  to  haA^e  a  separate  part  of  the 
monastery  assigned  to  them  (cf.  Aui*el.  Reg.  cc. 
37,  52 ;  Caesar.  Beg.  c.  80),  and  a  separate 
officer  in  charge  of  them  (cf.  Beg.  Tarnat.  c.  21), 
that  they  are  to  be  allowed  meat  and  the 
luxury  of  baths,  if  necessary,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  exacting  ("  ne  superfluitate  sueI  fratres  con- 
tristent "),  and  tliat  the  brethren  who  wait  on 
them  are  not  to  be  impatient,  he  gives  no  pre- 
cise directions  (ib.).  Subsequently  it  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  "  infirrnarius,"  the  "cellei-a- 
rius  "  (house-steward),  and  of  the  abbot  himself, 
to  look  after  the  sick  (Martene,  Beg.  Comm.  c.  4 ; 
Caesar  ii  Beg.  ad  Virg.  c.  20,  Beg.  Cujusd.  ad 
Virgines,  c.  15)  ;  no  other  monk  might  visit  them 
without  leave  from  the  abbot  or  prior  (Mart.  /.  c). 
Everything  was  to  be  done  for  their  comfort, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  tliat  they  should  not 
miss  the  kindly  offices  of  kinsfolk  and  friends 
(cf.  Fructuos.  Beg.  c.  7 ;  Hieronym.  Up.  22,  ad 
Eustoch.)  ;  and,  while  the  rigour  of  the  monastic 
discipline  was  to  be  relaxed,  whenever  necessary, 
in  their  favour,  due  supervision  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, lest  there  should  be  any  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sick-room  (Mart.  I.e.;  cf.  Beg.  Fachom. 
c.  20).  The  "  infirmarius  "  was  to  enforce  silence 
at  meals,  to  check  conversation  in  the  sick-room 
("  mansio  infirmorum,  intra  claustra,"  Cone. 
Aquisgran.  A.D.  816,  c.  142)  at  other  times,  and 
to  discriminate  carefully  between  real  and  fic- 
titious ailments  (Mart.  /.  c).  The  sick  were,  if 
possible,  to  recite  the  hours  daily  and  to  attend 
mass  at  stated  times,  and  if  unable  to  walk  to 
the  chapel,  they  were  to  be  carried  thither  in  the 
arms  of  their  brethren  (ib.).  The  meal  in  the 
sick-room  was  to  be  three  hours  earlier  than  in 
the  common  refectory  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  28).  The 
abl^ot  might  allow  a  separate  kitchen  and  "but- 
tery" for  the  use  of  the  sick  monies  (Aurelian, 
lieg.  ad  Munach.  c.  53,  Reg.  ad  Virg.  c.  37). 
The  rule  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  ordered,  that 
the  abbot  was  to  provide  good  wine  for  the 
sick,  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  monastery  being 
often  of  inferior  quality  (cf.  Mabill.  J)is(/uls.  de 
Curs.  Onllic.  vi,  70,  71  ;  M.il.ill.  Ann.  iii.  8,  Du 
Cange,  Glosaar.  Lat.  a.  v.).  [1,  G.  S.] 
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INF0KM1':RS.  iCahmniatores,  Delatores. 
TertuUiau  [<uk.  Murcion.  v.  18]  fancifully  con- 
nects "  tiiixbolus  "  with  "  del.it  ura.")  This  class 
of  men  originated  before  the  Christian  era,  ami 
iuileed  before  the  establishment  of  the  Koman 
empire.  [Dicr.  of  Gri;kk  and  Roman  Anti^. 
s.  V.  iJcl'itor.']  When  persecution  arose  against 
the  church,  the  delntorcs  naturally  sought  gain, 
ind  probably  some  credit  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities, by  giving  information  against  those  who 
practised  Cliristiau  rites,  since  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  Christians  for  worsliip  came  under  the 
prohibition  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Majestate  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  72,  p.  3  ;  Merivale,  J/ist.  Home,  c.  xliv.), 
TertuUian  states  that  Tiberius  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians — "  Caesar  .  .  .  com- 
minatus  periculum  accusatoribus  Cliristianorum  " 
{A}ioJ.  c.  o),  but  the  story  rests  only  u})()n  his 
statement.  He  also  (/.  c.)  claims  M.  Aurelius  as 
a  protector  of  Christians.  Titus  issued  an  edict 
ag.\inst  delators,  forbidiliug  slaves  to  inform 
ayainst  their  mi;:5ters  or  freedmen  against  their 
l):itrous.  Nerva  on  his  accession  republished  this 
edict.  "Jewish  manners,"  j.  e.  probably  Chris- 
tianitv,  is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  informations  were  forbidden  (Dion 
Ixviii,  1,  quoted  by  Merivale).  In  Pliny's  well- 
known  kttur  to  Trajan  (x.  96  [al.  97])  we  find  the 
delatores  in  full  work.  The  Christians  who  were 
brought  before  him  were  delated  (deferebantur), 
and  an  anonymous  paper  was  sent  in  containing  a 
list  of  many  Christians  or  supposed  Christians. 
Trajan  in  his  answer  {ib.  97  [98]),  though  he  for- 
l(ad  Christians  to  be  sought  out  (t.  e.  by  govern- 
ment officials),  did  not  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  delation  ;  those  who  were  informed 
against,  if  they  continued  in  their  infatuation, 
must  be  punLihed.  See  TertuUian's  cojnment  on 
this  {ApoL  c.  2).  And  in  the  subsequent  per- 
secutions a  large  part  of  the  suffering  arose  from 
unfaithful  brethi'en  who  betrayed  tlieir  friends 
to  the  persecutors.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
during  and  immediately  after  the  days  of  perse- 
cution the  delator  was  regarded  with  horror. 
Thus  the  council  of  Elvira  {Cone.  Ellb.  c.  73), 
A.I).  305,  excommunicated,  even  on  his  death- 
bed," any  delator  who  had  caused  the  proscrip- 
tion or  death  of  the  person  informed  against ; 
for  informing  in  less  important  cases,  the  delator 
might  be  re-admitted  to  communion  after  five 
years ;  or,  if  a  catechumen,  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  after  five  years.  The  first  of 
Aries,  A.n.  314,  reckons  among  "traditores" 
not  only  those  who  gave  up  to  the  persecutors 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels,  but  also 
those  who  handed  in  li.sts  of  the  brethren  (nom- 
ina  Iratrum)  ;  and  respecting  these  the  council 
decrees,  th;it  whoever  shall  be  discovered  from 
the  public  records  (acta)  to  have  committed  such 
otl'ences  shall  be  solemnly  ••  degraded  from  the 
clerical  order;  but  such  degrailation,  if  the  of- 
fender was  a  bishop,  was  not  to  vitiate  the 
orders   of  those  who  might  have   been  ordained 

•  According  lo  the  reading  "  Nee  In  fine  ;"  some  JUS'S, 
rend  "non  nini  in  flue."  It  sooms  prohaMo  tli;it  "noc  in 
fine"  or  "finem"  wm  tljc  oriirinal  reading,  and  thii  it 
was  altered  to  bring  it  Into  ncc<>rd.inc4'  witli  th**  dt'croc  of 
Ntcaen  (c.  13),  which  pn)vidcs  th.at  the  Holy  C.t)mniunlon 
i.s  In  no  cttJ*o  to  1)0  rtfusod  to  n  dying  man. 

*'  "  Non  verbis  nudis;"  anoth'r  readinji  is  "  verberitUB 
mnltis." 


by  him.  Charges  against  traditores  were  not 
to  be  admitted  unless  they  could  be  proved 
from  the  "  acta  publica."  This  decree  is 
highly  interesting,  as  following  immediately 
upon  a  period  of  persecution,  and  showing  that 
the  edict  of  Milan  (a.D.  313)  had  brought  about 
a  groat  change  in  Gaul,  and  that  Christians  were 
admitted  to  consult  the  public  records  of  the 
recent  proceedings  against  them.  The  aii)itu- 
laries  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  vi.  c.  317,  in 
Baluze,  i.  977)  cite  the  73rd  canon  of  Klvira 
with  the  reading  "  nee  in  fine."  So  lib.  vii.  c. 
20.'),  and  Additio  Quarto,  c.  34,  in  Baluze,  i. 
10<)8,  1202.  The  same  capitularies  (^t/t/.  Quartay 
c.  3."))  enjoin  bishops  to  excommunicate  "  accu- 
satores  fratrum ; "  and,  even  after  amendment, 
not  to  admit  them  to  holy  orders,  though  they 
may  be  admitted  to  communion.  Any  cleric  or 
layman  who  brings  frivolous  charges  against  his 
bishop  (calumniator  extiterit)  is  to  be  reputed  a 
homiciile. 

The  canon  of  Elvira  is  cited  in  the  decree 
of  Gratian  (p.  ii.  can.  v.  quae.  6,  c.  6)  with  the 
reading  "  non  nisi  in  fine."  The  same  decree 
(u.  s.  c.  5)  attributes  to  pope  Hadri.in  1.  a 
decree,  "let  the  tongue  of  a  delator  be  cut  out 
(caj)uletur),  or,  on  conviction,  let  his  head  be 
cut  off;  "  a  decree  probably  taken  from  the  civil 
legislation,  for  nearly  the  same  provision  is  found 
in  the  Theodosian  code  (lib.  x.  tit.  i.  1.  2),  and 
precisely  the  same  in  the  Frank  capitularies 
(lib.  vii.  c.  360;  Bal.  i.  1102).  [S.  J.  E.] 

INFULA.       1.  The  infula   was   in   cla.ssical 
times  the  band  or  fillet  which   bound  the  brow 
of  the  sacrificing  priest  ?nd  the  victim. 
"  Nee  te  tua  pliirlma,  Panthu 
Labentem  plctas  uec  ApoUinis  iufula  teiit." 

Virg.  Aen.  II.  430. 

Serrins  (on  Aeneid.  x.  538)  tells  us  that  it  wai; 
a  broad  fillet  or  ribbon  commonly  made  of  red 
and  white  strips.  Isidore  {J.tynu>l.  six.  30) 
describes  the  infula  of  the  heathen  priest  in 
similar  terms.  The  infula  of  the  victim  is  men^ 
tioned  in 

"  stans  hostla  nd  aram 
Lanea  dum  niveft  circumdatur  infula  vitift." 

Virg.  Georg.  iii.  481. 

And  the  term  seems  to  have  been  early  trans- 
ferred to  the  head-covering  of  Christian  priests. 
Hence  Prudent ius  (^Peristeph.  iv.  79)  speaks  ot 
the  "sacerdotum  domus  infulata  "  of  the  Valerii 
of  Saragossa,  when  he  is  evidently  speaking  of 
the  "clerus."  So  Pope  Gelasius  (Hardouiu's 
Concilia,  ii.  901),  wishing  to  say  that  a  certain 
person  ought  to  be  rejected  from  the  Christian 
priesthood,  says  that  he  is  "  clericalibus  iufnlis 
reprobabilis "  (Hefele's  Bcitriuje,  ii.  223  ll.). 
See  MiTUE. 

2.  For  infula  in  the  sense  of  a  ministerial 
vestment,  see  Casula,  Planet  a.  [C] 

INGELIIEIM,  COUNCIL  OF  (fwjel/uum- 
ense  Conciliinn),  A.n.  788,  at  Ingelheim,  when 
Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  condemned,  but 
allowed  to  enter  a  monastery.  fE.  S.  Ff.] 

INGENUrS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Amnion,  Theophilus,  Ptclomeus,  Zeno ;  comme- 
morated Dec.  20  {Mart.  Horn.  Vii.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ar.li).  [W.  F.  G.-) 

INITIAL  HYMN.— A  name  for  the  hymn 
which  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  corresponds  to  the 
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Introit  of  the  Roman  mass.  In  the  eastern 
litur^es  the  term  Introit  (ei'troSos)  is  applied  to 
the  two  ENTRANCES  of  the  liturgy,  the  little 
entrance  (^  /juKpa  etaoSos)  i.  e.  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  gi'eat  entrance 
(J)  fieyaKr}  etcoSos)  i.  e.  that  of  the  elements. 

In  the  liturgies  of  St  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom 
this  hymn  takes  the  form  of  three  antiphons, 
called  the  first,  second,  and  third  antiphons,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a  few  verses  called  "  stichi  " 
((TTixoi)  from  the  Psalms ;  each  verse  of  the 
first  antiphon  being  followed  by  the  clause  "  At 
the  intercession  of  the  Theotocos,  save  us,  0 
Saviour;"  each  verse  of  the  second  and  third 
by  an  antiphonal  clause  of  the  same  nature, 
varying  with  and  having  reference  to  the  festi- 
val. That  of  the  third  antiphon  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  troparia  of  the  day.  Each  antiphon 
is  followed  by  an  unvarying  prayer,  called  gene- 
rally the  prayer  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
antiphon,*  and  which  are  the  same  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom.'' 

The  first  and  second  antiphons  are  followed  by 
"-{jlory  &c.  (5o|a  koI  vvv),  after  which  the  anti- 
phonal  response  is  repeated. 

The  third  antiphon  by  short  hymns  or  troparia 
in  rhythmical  prose  under  different  names,  and 
which  vary  with  the  day.  These  antiphons  are 
considered  to  symbolise  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  foretelling  the  coming  and  incarnation 
of  our  Lord."'  As  a  specimen  the  three  anti- 
phons for  Easter  Day  are  : — 

Antiph.  I. 

Stick.  0  be  joyful  in  God  all  ye  lands.    (Ps.  Ixvi.  1.) 

At  the  intercession;  &c. 
Stick.  Sing  praises  unto  the  honour  of  His  name.  (Do.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 
Stick.  Say  unto  God,  0  how  wonderful  art  Thou  in  Thy 
works,    (verse  2.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 
Stick.  For  ail  the  world  shall  worship  Thee,   (verse  3.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Glory,  &c. 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 

Antiph.  II. 

Stick.  God  be  merciful  unto  us.    (Ps.  Ixvii.  l.) 

Save  as,  0  Son  of  God,  Thou  that  art  risen  from 
the  dead. 
Stick.  And  show  us  the  liRht  of  His  countenance.  (Do.) 

Save  u.«,  0  S'<n  of  God,  &c. 
Stick.  That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  (v.  2.) 

.Save  U:4,  0  Son  of  Go<i,  &c. 
Stick.  I>et  the  people  prulf>e  Ihee.    (v.  3.) 

Snve  ua,  0  Si>n  of  G<jd,  kc. 

Glory,  &c. 

Save  us,  0  Son  of  God,  kc 

Antiph.  III. 

StuJi.  Let  G(j<i  arls'-,  and  let  Hi^<  fn<mies  Iw  K^atterfd 

let  them  al.*j  thathaU-  Him  flco  bi-foie  Him. 

(Pb,  Ixvlil.  I.) 

Chrl«t  in  r\aeu  from   thp  dead,  having  tnjddeii 

down  death  by  death,  and  given  life  to  iho.s*! 

that  are  in  the  grave. 


•  There  art  vaHatlona  between  the  two  lUurgleB,  nn  to 
whether  the  prayr  of  the  antiphon  Hnotild  b<'  nald  bcfr*r<" 
or  aft«r  it4i  antiphon,  which  It  is  unncu^Miary  to  par- 
tlculariM*. 

<>  The  prayer  of  the  third  nntlphon  In  "A  Prayer  of 
8t.Cbry'.o«'om"  of  tli<-  Kn^Ilf-h  l'rayir-l>o«>k, 

•  Vid.  Caihili  (U  VeL  Sacr.  Ckriit.  Hit.  cap.  xci. 


Stxch.  Like  as  the  smoke  vanisheth  so  shalt  thou  drive 
them  away :  and  like  as  wax  melteth  at  the 
fire.     (v.  2.) 
Christ  is  risen,  &a 
Stick.  So  let  the  ungodly  perish  at  the  presence  of  Grod, 
but  let  the  righteous  be  glad.    (vv.  2,  3.) 
Christ  is  risen,  &c. 
Stick.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made :  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  (Ps.  cxviii.24.) 
Christ  is  risen,  &c. 

On  Sundays  as  a  rule,  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  the  Typica  ^  for  the  day  are  said  instead  of 
the  first  two  antiphons ;  and  in  those  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  instead  of  the  third 
antiphon,  the  Beatitudes  (ol  fxaKapKrixoi). 

These  are  the  Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  are  thus  said.  They  are  intro- 
duced by  the  clause  "  Remember  us,  0  Lord, 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  Kingdom."  The 
first  five  Beatitudes  are  then  said  consecutively ; 
after  the  fifth  and  each  following  one  is  inter- 
posed a  short  troparion,  differing  in  each  case, 
and  all  varying  with  the  day.  After  the  sixth 
of  these  follows  "  Glory,  &c."  and  then  two  more 
troparia,  the    latter  of  which  is   a    Theotocion.^ 

In  the  liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark 
the  initial  hymn  is  the  same,  and  unvarying.  It 
is  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Greek  hymns,  begin- 
ning "  Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,"  &c., 
and  containing  prayers  for  salvation  through  the 
mvsteries  of  the  incarnation,   which  it  recites. 


[See  Antiphon]. 


[H.  J.  H.] 


INITIATION.     [Baptism,  §  5,  p.  156.] 


(1) 


INNOCENT,    or    INNOCENTIUS 

[Gregory  (2).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Sirmium  with  Sebastia  (or 
Sabbatia)  and  thirty  others ;  commemorated 
July  4  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Exsuperius  (1).     [W.  F.  G.] 

INNOCENTS,  Festival  of  the.  (r}fi4pa 
TUP  ayiuv  t5'  ;^t\ia5a)j'  vrjiricov '.  festum  Inno- 
centum  [j"to],  Natules  Sanctoi-um  Innocentum, 
Natale  Iiifantum,  Necatio  [^AlHsio"]  Infantum. 
The  old  English  Childermas  and  the  German 
Kindermesse  may  also  be  noted.) 

1.  Hist  or  ij  of  festival. — The  Holy  Innocents  ot 
Bethlehem,  the  victims  of  Herod's  jealousy  of  our 
Lord,  are  at  an  early  period  commemorated  as 
martyrs  for  Christ,  of  whom  indeed  they  were 
in  one  sense  the  first  (see  Irenaeus  adv.  Haer. 
iii.  16.  4;  Cyprian,  Epist.  56,  plehi  Thihari  con- 
sisienti,  §  6).  Subsequent  fathers  continually 
speak  in  the  same  strain,  e.(j.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  {Serm.  38  in  Nativitate,  §  18  ;  vol.  i.  674, 
ed.  Bened.);  Chrysostom  (Ilom.  9  in  S.  Matt. 
vol.  vii.  LiO,  ed.  Montfaucon)  ;  Augustine  (Ana?*- 
ratio  in  Psal.  47  ;  vol.  iv.  593,  ed.  Gaume  ;  Serm. 
199  in  Kpiphania,  §  2,  vol.  v.  1319  ;  Sei-m.  373  in 
Epiph.  §  3,  vol.  V.  2178;  Serm.  375  in  Epiph. 
§  2,  vol.  V.  2183);  I'rudentius  (Cath.  xii.  de 
Efiiph.  125).  Augustine  also  distinctly  refers 
(lie  Wiero  Arfiitrvj,  iii.  68,  vo'  i.  1035)  to  a  com- 
memoration of  their  martyrdom  by  the  church. 
Some  writers,  fis  August!  (I Jeii.kwiir(liijl<(dten  au3 
der  C/iruitlichen  Arclidolo jie,  i.  304),  I'>intcrim 
( I )enku:uidujkcitcn  dcrChrist-Katholischen  hirchc, 
v.  1.  549)  and  otherH,  refer  to  a  homily  of  Origen 


<•  Thew  termH  will  l>e  expliiin<-(l  In  lh<ir  jilace, 
*  Tbcso  U  vparidi  are  given  in  the  Octoeckut, 
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as  artordiiig  evidence  on  this  last  j)oint.  The 
writing  in  (juestion,  however  {Horn.  '6  dc  diversis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282;  ed.  Paris,  16U4),  is  universally 
rejected  as  sj)uriou.s,  and  Huet  sums  up  con- 
cernins^  it  (Origenis  Op/i.  vol.  iv.  325,  ed.  De  la 
Rue)  that  it  is  a  work  originally  written  in 
Latin,  an<l  later  than  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  was  at  first  combined  with  the  festival 
of  the  E])iphany.  Thus  the  passage  of  Pruden- 
tius  above  referred  to  speaks  of  them  in  the 
hymn  on  the  Kpiphany ;  Leo,  in  not  a  few  of  his 
homilies  on  the  Kpij>hany,  speaks  of  the  Inno- 
cents (see  e.g.  Sermm.  31-33,  3r»,  38:  Patrol. 
liv.  234  sqq.),  as  also  Fulgentius  of  Kuspe  in  a 
humily  de  EpipJumia,  deqiuf  Innocentuiii  nece  et 
muncribus  magorum  (P<itrol.  Ixv.  732).  Subse- 
quently a  special  day  was  set  apart  for  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Innocents,  a  day  in  close  jiroxiniity 
to  that  (»n  which  the  Lord's  Nativity  is  celebrated 
being  chosen ;  not  that  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  time  when  Herod  put  the 
children  to  death,  but  from  the  special  associ- 
ation between  tlie  two  events.  Hence  we  find 
December  28  in  the  Western  and  December  29 
in  the  Eastern  church  set  apart  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Innocents.  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  separate  festival  cannot  be  very 
closely  defined.  It  is  however  mentioned  in  the 
Culendarium  Carthni/incnse,  to  whose  date  we  can 
approximate  from  the  fact  that  the  latest  martyrs 
commemorated  are  those  who  perished  in  the 
Vandal  persecution  under  Hunneric,  484-  a.d. 
Here  the  notice  is,  "  V.  Kal.  7an.  Sanctorum  In- 
noceutum,  quos  Herodes  jccidit  "  (Pa^o/.  xiii. 
1228).  It  may  l)e  added  that  Peter  Chrysolog:is, 
bishop  of  Ptavenna  (ob.  450  A.D.),  has  lei't  among 
his  sernions,  two  de  Tnfnntium  necc,  quite  apart 
from  several  others  on  the  Ej)iphany  (SVrmm. 
152,  153;  Patrol.  Hi.  G04).  It  is  needless  to 
give  here  a  list  of  later  calendars  and  niartyr- 
ologies,  in  which  the  festival  of  the  Innocents 
uniformly  occurs,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
subsequently  accjuired  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance, for  in  the  Jiule  of  Chrodegang,  bishop  of 
Metz  (ob.  766  a.d.),  the  "  festivitas  lufantiura  " 
is  included  among  the  "solemnitates  praecipuae" 
{Peg.  Chrodeij.  c.  74;  Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1009). 

2.  Litunjical  notices. — The  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
man Sacramentaries,  the  Leonine,  contains  two 
masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  which 
follow  immediately  after  that  for  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  are  headed  fn  Xat  di  twioceutu  n 
(Leonis  Oi>p.  vol.  ii.  155,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  may 
call  attention  to  the  curious  reference  in  the 
Preface  of  the  second  mass  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15),  "  Rachel  plorans  filios  suos, 
noluit  cousolari,  (juia  non  sunt,"  where  the 
mother's  grief  is  exj)lained  as  arising  not  tVoin 
the  death  of  her  children,  but  beciiuse  infants  held 
worthy  of  receiving  so  great  a  renown  were  born 
not  from  her  line,  but  from  that  of  Leah.  Ele- 
ments from  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  are  found 
c*nbodied  in  the  service  for  the  day  in  the  Ge- 
lasian  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1060)  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries (col.  12,  ed.  Menard),  in  the  latter 
case  including  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the 
Preface,"  which  also  ajipears  in   the  service  for 


•  The  collect  In  the  Orlasian  and  GroRorlan  Sacra- 
menturios  furiiitihed  tliat  ol  our  own  c'minh  till  1662, 
when  it  woa  tuoditlcd  into  lut  present  lonu. 


the  day  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  (Panielius, 
Litunftj.  Latt.  i.  308).  In  the  ancient  Roman 
church  a  special  degree  of  mournfulness  was 
associated  with  this  day,  for  we  find  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Liber  Antiphoiiarius  (col.  659,  ed.  Menard) 
the  notice  that  the  Glorit  in  Excelsis  and  AlJe- 
lui'i  are  not  sung,  "  sed  quasi  prae  tristitia  dies 
ilia  deducitur."  Of  this  we  may  derive  an  illus- 
tration, though  of  much  later  date,  from  the 
f)rdo  Pomanus  (x.  26),  which  remarks  that  on 
this  day,  except  it  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  Romans 
abstain  from  fiesh  and  fat.  See  also  Amalarius 
{de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  41 ;  Patrol,  cv.  1074),  and  the 
MirolcHjus  {de  Eccl.  ol>s.  c.  36  ;  Patrol,  cli.  1005), 
which  mentions  the  further  omission  on  this  day 
of  the  Te  Dcum  and  Itc,  missa  est.  He  subjoins  as 
a  reason  for  the  sadness  attaching  to  this  day,  that 
the  Innocents,  though  martyrs  for  Christ,  •' non- 
dum  tamen  ad  gloriam,  sed  ad  infernalem  poenara 
discesserunt." 

In  the  ancient  lectionary  of  the  Gallican 
church,  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle,  and  gospel 
were  respectively  Jer.  xxxi.  15-20,  Rev.  vi.  9-11, 
Matt.  ii.  1-23  (Mabillon,  de  Liturgui  Gallicnna^ 
lib.  ii.  p.  112;  see  also  the  service  m  the  Gotho- 
gallic  missal,  lib.  iii.  p.  198).  In  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  however,  they  are  respectively  Jer.  xxxi 
15-20,  2  Cor.  i.  2-7,  Matt,  xviii.  13-15,  1-6, 
10,  11  {Missale  Mixtu/n  S.  Isidori,  p.  48,  ed. 
Leslie). 

The  Micrologus  {supra)  refers  to  the  octave  of 
the  festival  of  the  Innocents  as  generally  observed 
("  eodem  modo  ut  aliorum  Sanctorum  celebra- 
tur  ").  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  of 
comparatively  late  date  as  a  matter  of  general 
observance,  tor  according  to  Binterim  {Denkw. 
V.  1.  552),  it  is  wanting  in  many  calendars  of  the 
9th  century.  A  curious  mistake  must  be  men- 
tioned here  into  which  several  have  fallen  in 
connection  with  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Innocents.  In  the  Indiculus  opcrum  S.  Au'iustini 
by  Possidius,  is  an  entry  '*  de  die  octavarum  In- 
fantium;  duo  "{Patrol,  xlvi.  16).  This  ha.s  been 
taken  by  Baronius  {Martyrologium  Homawm, 
Dec.  28  and  Jan.  4,  not.)  and  others  as  showing 
the  existence  of  an  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Innocents  in  Augustine's  time.  The  two  sermons, 
however,  of  Augustine  refer  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter,  the  octave  of  the  day  on  which  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  received,  "  hodie 
octavae  iliouutur  infantium,  revelanda  sunt  capita 
eorum  "  {Sermm.  260,  376 ;  Patrol,  iixviii.  1201, 
1669). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  festival  of  the  Innocents  to  tiiat  of 
the  Nativity,  in  consequence  of  the  association 
of  the  two  events  commemorated.  These  two 
indeed,  with  the  commemorations  on  the  two 
intervening  days  of  Ste})hen  the  protomartyr 
and  John  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  may 
be  suppo.sed  to  form  one  combined  festival,  all 
centering  in  the  idea  of  the  Incai nation.  Thus 
we  have  a  homily  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  de 
Qiuituor  coiitinuis  solemnitatibus,  scilicet  Nativi' 
t(iti-<  Domini  ar  Sanctorum  Stejihani,  Johannis  et 
fnnoccntium  {Patrol,  clxxxiii.  129). 

The  day  for  the  commemoration  of  the  Inno- 
cents in  the  Ejistern  church  is  Decombor  29, 
but  we  find  in  the  Armeno-Gregorian  calendar 
(Neale,  Eastern  Chunh.  Introd.  p.  799)  June  10 
associated  with  them:  this  same  calendar  being 
one  of  tho.se  which   give*    from  what  original 
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cause  does  not  appear,  the  amazing  number  of 
14,000  for  the  infants  slain.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  pictorial  Moscow  calendar  prefixed 
by  Papebroch  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May 
(vol.  i.  p.  Ixxii,).*"  Numerous  Eastern  calendars, 
however,  do  not  contain  this  absurd  addition  (see 
e.g.  Ludolf,  Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae, 
p.  16 ;  Selden,  de  Synedriis  veterum  Ebraeorum, 
pp.  214,  231,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1679). 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Innocents,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Binterim,  Denkuurdigkeiten  der  Christ  -  Katho- 
lischen  Kirche,  v.  1.  549  ;  Augusti,  Denkwiirdig- 
heiten,  aus  der  Christ  lichen  Archdolojie,  i.  304  sqq.  : 
Assemani,  Kale/idarium  Ecclesiae  Universae,  v. 
519.  [R.  S.] 

INNOCENTS,  THE  HOLY,  MASSACRE 

OF.  Represented  in  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  M.  Mag- 
giore  (Ciampini,  V.M.  I.  tab.  ii.),  and  in  two 
ivories,  one  of  which  (from  a  diptych  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan)  is  given  by  Martigny  (s.  v. 
see  woodcut) ;  also  on  a  sarcophagus  at  St. 
Maximin,  south  of  France  (Monum.  de  Ste.  Made- 
leine, t.  i.  col.  735,  736).  Here  it  is  contrasted 
\Cith  another  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 


to  take  into  account — (1)  The  literature  of  the 
subject,  which  is  indeed  the  only  division  which 
can  be  treated  at  all  comprehensively  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  (2)  Technical  execution. 
(3)  Symbols.  (4)  A  selection  of  inscriptions,  with 
notes  on  some  matters  arising  out  of  them. 
(5)  Their  language  and  style.  (6)  The  modes 
of  dating  them.  (7)  An  enumeration  of  the  ab- 
breviations which  occur  on  them. 

(i.)  Literature  of  the  Su'>ject. — This  matter  is 
ably  treated  of  by  M.  De  Rossi  in  the  first  thirty- 
six  pages  of  his  preface  to  the  Inscriptiones  Chris- 
tianae  Urhis  Romae  Septimo  Saeculo  Antiquiores  " 
(Rome,  1857-1861  fol.).  The  principal  facts  are 
as  follows.  The  eai*liest  collections  of  Christian 
inscriptions  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  were 
made,  as  De  Rossi  thinks,  by  scholars  of  Alcuin. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  is  contained  in  an 
Einsiedeln  MS.  written  in  the  age  of  Alcuin  : 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  collection  i's  Chris- 
tian, sepulchral  examples  however  being  wholly 
wanting.  Various  compilations  of  inscriptions 
were  also  now  made,  in  which  many  of  the 
epitaphs  written  by  pope  Damasus,  among  other 
Christian  authors,  were  included  ;  and  the  small 


Ivory  Diptych  at  Milan.    From  Martigny. 


the  two  pictures  occupymg  two  sides  of  a  frieze, 
and  being  divided  by  the  titulus  of  the  deceased. 
Martigny  also  mentions  an  ivory  diptych  of  this 
subject,  attributed  to  the  period  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  and  published  by  M.  Rigollot  (^Arts 
de  Sculpture  au  moijen  age).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

INSACRATI.    [Imposition  of  Hands,  §  1.] 

INSCRIPTIONS.  In  strictness  of  speech 
every  inscribed  monument  falls  under  this  cate- 
gory, unless  the  writing  be  upon  skin  or  upon 
f<aper ;  and  accordingly  the  great  collections  of 
^ireek  and  I>atin  inscriptions  recently  published  at 
Berlin  include  every  kind  of  monument  which  is 
inscribed,  coins  only  excepted.  These  are  some- 
what arbitrarily  but  at  the  same  time  profit- 
ably excluded,  aa  belonging  to  a  special  depart- 
mf^nt  of  gtudy.  But  in  common  parlance,  by 
In  'rijiti'/ns,  the  larger  monuments  in  stone  are 
iiit.rii.led,  and  in  the  following  article  compara- 
tively little  notice  will  be  taken  of  any  othere. 

Id  treating  of  this  vast  subject  it  is  proposed 

*  A  ttill  wilder  estimate,  however,  la  found  In  an 
Awtarium  U>  the  martyroWj^y  of  UmianluH,  which  fix'-s 
itv'  rinrnUr  at  M  1.000 (/'uiroZ. cxxlll.  818;,  proUl^ly  with 
rcf';r»;[i(>    \j,  ItiV.  vil.  4. 


remaining  stone  fragments  of  some  of  these  can 
be  completed  with  certainty  by  their  aid.  The 
collectors  of  these  inscriptions  cared  little  for 
their  historical  value,  and  commonly  omitted  all 
mention  of  their  age  or  authors  ;  they  rather 
designed  them  to  be  models,  after  which  similar 
verses  might  be  composed.  The  others  now 
remaining  in  whole  or  in  great  part  are — 
(1)  The  Palatine  MS.  of  the  11th  century 
(now  in  the  Vatican),  edited  by  Gruter,  Thes. 
Inscr.,  pp.  MCLXiri.-MCLXXVii.,  who  has  omitted 
a  few  profane  epigrams,  which  are  interspersed. 
None  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  seem  to 
be  later  than  the  9th  century,  and  they  were 
probably  collected  by  some  one  who  visited 
Rome  and  various  other  places  in  Italy  about  the 
close  of  that  century.  (2)  A  MS.  of  Kloster 
Neuburg,  about  the  llth  century,  consisting  of 
Christian  inscrij)tions  exclusively,  which  were 
copied  from  Italian  originals  about  the  8th  cen- 

•  Le  Blant's  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Christian 
epiRraphy,  published  at  the  end  of  biH  Manuel,  Is  a  usoful 
RUpplcnKTit  to  this,  and  brlngH  (he  bihlioi^rapiiy  down  to 
1H69.  Ih-  R(M^I  is  li'KH  curcful  tf>  notice  prititcd  booka 
than  MS.  ajlif-cllonB,  as  Ix-in^  bftUr  known.  Afti-r  the 
jniMlcation  uX  Muriid's  p(ii«,Ts  by  Mai  in  18.11  ho  ccuscfl 
altf^gcthcr 
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lury ;  thoy  are  almost  all  historical,  many  being 
by  Dainasus.  {A)  A  Verdun  MS.  of  the  lUth 
century,  containing  thirty-one  Komau  inscrip- 
tions; a  collection  independent  of  either  of  the 
preceding,  made  in  the  yth  or  9th  century. 

"  Hae  tres  antiquissimae  syllogae  omnes  tran.s 
Alpes  servatae  nobis  sunt;  neque  quidqunni  his 
simile  in  Italiae  nostrae  bibliothecis  uspiam 
inveui  ....  I'rimi  ergo  veterum  inscrij>tio- 
num  amatores  transalpini  omnes  fucre  .  .  .  . 
Ab  Alcuiniana  aetate  ad  saeculum  usque  deci- 
muni  quartum  ....  antiquis  iuscriptionibus 
colligeudis  nemo  videtur  operam  nav;u>se "  (De 
Ko.ssi,  u.  s.  pp.  X.*  .\i,*). 

The  loth  century  saw  the  revival  of  epi- 
graphic  studies,  but  among  the  inscriptions  col- 
lected by  I'oggio,  Siguorili,  Cyriaco,  Feliciani, 
Marcauova,  Poliein,  Schedel,  and  others,  those 
which  are  Christian  ''ajiparent  rarae,"  and  are 
not  separately  classed.  The  earliest  collector  of 
purely  Ciuistian  inscriptions,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance,  is  Pietro  Sabini,  who  in 
1495  presented  his  work,  in  MS.,  comprising 
those  which  he  had  copied  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  both  from  the  originals  and  from  MSS.,  to 
Charles  Vlll.,  king  of  France.  The  MS.  has 
been  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  V^enice 
by  De  Rossi,  who  alFirms  that  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  copied 
by  no  other  scholar;  many  however  belong  to  a 
late  period.  A  volume  of  inscriptions  from  the 
iuicient  churches  of  Rome,  made  by  Giovanni 
Capoti  in  1498,  seems  to  have  been  of  much  the 
same  character.  The  otlier  collectors  of  uiscrij)- 
tions  who  lived  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
the  lUth,  added  scarcely  anything  (vix  mediocre 
incrementum)  to  Christian  epigraphy.  Aldus 
Manutius  the  Younger  however  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  collection  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions among  others,  and  twenty  volumes  of  these 
formed  by  various  members  of  this  illustrious 
family  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  from  which 
De  Rossi  has  derived  no  small  profit.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  compiled  in  15G6  and 
15t)7,and  is  entirely  filled  with  inscriptions  con- 
tained in  Christian  churches.  The  whole  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions  hitherto  collected  from 
all  parts,  from  the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  excluding  those  of  very  recent  date,  is 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand;  a  great  many 
of  these  being  contained  in  MS.  only.*»  At  pre- 
sent more  than  11,000  Christian  inscriptions 
earlier  than  the  7th  century  are  known  to  have 
been  foun<l  in  Rome  alone.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  epitaphs  by  Damasus  copied  in  tombs 
Df  the  martyrs  by  the  scholars  of  Alcuin,  no 
subterranean  inscription  had  hitherto  been  de- 
cyphered.  I'ut  the  discovery  of  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  in  ir)78  marks  a  new  era  in  the  study. 
Ciaccoue,  i/Hcureux  or  Macarius,  Winghius, 
Ui;one,  and  somewhat  later  in  time,  but  first  and 
foremost  in  diligence  and  success,  Antonio  Bosio, 
were  among  the  earliest  explorers,  and  all  were 
more  or   less  addicte<i  to  the  study  of  Christian 

•>  The  Fdinburgh  fieview  for  1864,  p.  221,  row  «)  far 

bd  to  Niy  tliiit  •'  th'  PMilts  (if  iIh-  whulf  rjHKh  (of  the  re- 
vival of  letter^-)  may  l>e  Bumintsl  lip  in  tlie  single  state- 
meiif,  that  more  tlmn  a  cninry  ha«l  elnp»d  .ifUr  the 
disoiVMv  of  printing  Ix-lor-  a  (.inplf  instrlpiion  of  the 
early  Chrintiari  n  ntnrlcs  had  1>x>m  g\m\  in  the  world." 

VarioviH  M.S  voluui'P  arc  n»»-ntloni'd  by  !>»•  Rossi  (u.  «. 
pp.  Alv.*-.\vii.*;  of  tthich  no  notice  Is  tJik«>n  here. 


inscriptions.  Soon  after  this  time  the  Christian 
inscriptions  occupy  a  distinct  place  in  Gruter's 
Corpus  fnscriptionum,  published  in  161«> ;  but 
besiiles  the  Palatine  Collection  inentioneil  above, 
all  the  others  together  reach  only  about  150, 
although  many  more  had  been  now  copied  in 
Rome  by  several  of  his  friends.  There  c;\n  be 
no  doubt  that  Gruter  cared  comparatively  little 
about  this  clas.s  of  iascriptions.  The  extensive 
and  accurate  transcripts  of  liosio  were  trans- 
ferred, after  his  death  in  1629,  to  Severani,  who 
published  the  I^otna  Sotteranca  in  16.)_'  ;  which 
was  republished  in  an  enlarged  L;itin  form  by 
Aringhi,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1650.*  During 
the  half  century  that  followed  the  publication 
of  Gruter's  great  work,  many  scholars  collected 
additional  Christian  in-^criptions,  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  are  still  in  MS.  tspe- 
cially  to  be  named  are  those  of  J.  B.  Doui  (died 
1647),  preserved  in  the  Marucelli  Library  at 
Florence,  "  codex  inter  primaria  operis  mei  sub- 
sidia  numerandus"  (De  Rossi);  of  Sirmoud  (died 
1651),  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris 
(very  valuable,  containing  many  still  unpub- 
lished), and  of  Peiresc  (died  1637),  whose  In- 
scrijitioiies  Ckristianae  et  novnie  were  consulted 
at  Paris  by  De  Rossi,  who  speaks  of  their  value, 
more  especially  for  the  ins(-riptions  of  Gaul. 
To  these  should  be  .added  the  collections  of  F. 
Ptolomeo  (made  about  1666),  jireserved  in  the 
public  library  of  Sienna,  of  which  Muratori 
made  much  use,  and  those  of  Brutio,  in  seven- 
teen volumes,  finished  in  1679,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  whose  value  is  scarcely  proportional 
to  their  bulk.  Between  Aringhi  (1650)  and 
P^tbretti,  whose  folio  volume  on  inscriptions 
apj)earcd  in  1702,  Montfaucon  alone  (so  thinks 
De  Rossi)  can  be  regarded  as  having  materially 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  epigraphy ; 
his  MSS.  were  examined  at  Paris  by  De  Rossi, 
who  thence  derived  some  valuable  additions  to 
his  Roman  inscriptions.  It  deserves  however  to 
be  recorded  that  William  Fleetwood,  fellow  of 
King's  College.  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ely,  published  in  1691  an  Inscriptionuin  Antt'jtia- 
?'7iin  Sijlloge  (Lond.  8vo),  in  two  parts;  the 
second  part,  "  Christiana  monumenta  antiqua 
quae  hactenus  innotuerunt  omnia  complec- 
titur:"  these  occupy  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
and  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  brief  notes.<* 
Zaccaria  several  times  notices  this  work  contro- 
versially or  otherwise  {Diss,  dc  Vet.  fnscr.  tisu, 
pp.  326,  327,  370,  382,  384,  388,  399),  and  it 
is  frequently  quoted  by  other  epigraphists  as  by 
Marini,  Le  Blant,  and  De  Rossi  himself,  though  he 
has  not  named  it  in  his  introduction.  Fabretti's 
labours  are  both  skiltul  and  accurate;  but  the 
tv])es  which  the  printer  made  use  of  were  inade- 
quate to  express  the  true  reading  of  his  inscrip- 
tions. Bohletti  and  Marangoni,  who  labouretl  in 
concert  in  the  same  field  as  Bosio  had  done,  "  are 


'  Dr.  M-Oaul  (Christian  KpiUipht,  pref.  p.  Iv.  note) 
observes  that  tht-se  volum«>«  "  have  a  roputatimi  far  l)e- 
yoiid  their  merit*."  There  is  no  doubt,  be  adds,  tliat 
some  forger  of  iiiMTlptiuns  impovd  both  i>ii  Sov.rani  and 
Aringhi.  l>e  Ilosai  promises  a  detailed  account  of  this 
malt<T.  p.  XXV !•. 

d  \Vv  can  the  less  affunl  to  pass  It  over,  though  it  ap- 
pi'an«  to  be  little  else  hut  a  compilation  from  oi  her  nnthor^^ 
lis  It  is  alm(«t  the  only  work  on  Chri.-tian  cpijn"  iphy  ex- 
presNly  devotMl  to  the  subj'-ct,  that  has  appeared  in  thla 
oountry  till  quite  Utely. 
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made  especinliy  meiporable  bj'  one  of  those  cata- 
Btrophes,  which  occasioaally  diversity  the  monoto- 
nous history  of  student  life.  They  had  spent 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the 
catacombs  and  other  sacred  antit^uities  of  Rome. 
Boldetti's  volume,  published  in  1720  at  Rome 
[entitled  Osservazioni  sjpra  i  cimiteri  de'  Santi 
MartirPj,  comprised  a  portion  of  the  results ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in 
MS.,  when  in  1737  an  unlucky  fire  destroyed  in 
a  few  hours  the  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  toil- 
some research.  The  loss,  it  is  melancholy  to 
add,  was  complete  and  irreparable.  Boldetti's 
great  age  jirecluded  all  hopes  of  his  being  able 
to  repair  his  portion  of  the  work.  Marangoni 
although  grievously  depressed  resumed  his 
labours  with  great  energy ;  but  M.  De  Rossi  has 
everywhere  sought  in  vain  for  the  results  of  his 
attempted  restoration  "  (Ed-'nhurgh  Rev.  u.  s.  p. 
222).  The  destruction  of  these  papers  has  left  a 
void  which  can  hardly  be  supplied  ;  the  chambers 
which  they  explored  are  now  "  demolita  et  hor- 
rendura  in  modum  vastata"  (De  Rossi).  Bol- 
detti  indeed  and  those  whom  he  employed  to 
copy  the  inscriptions  have  been  proved  to  be  very 
inaccurate  both  as  regards  the  sites  of  their  dis- 
covery and  the  reading  of  the  texts  ;«  "  ei  me 
iratissimum  esse  profiteor,"  says  De  Rossi  (p. 
xxvii.*).  Marangoni  was  much  more  exact,  and 
his  AppndLc  ad  Acta  S.  Victorini,  Rom.  1740, 
4°,  is  a  work  of  considerable  value.  P.  Lupi,  a 
friend  of  these  scholars,  has  left,  besides  various 
printed  works  relating  to  epigraphy,  a  valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome ;  and  a  similar  collection  by  the 
celebrated  Buonarotti  is  preserved  at  Florence. 

It  became  evident  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  a  fresh  collection  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions should  incorporate  the  previous  dis- 
coveries of  so  many  scholars.  The  industrious 
Gori  projected  such  a  work,  in  which  they  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the 
ceremonies,  the  hierarchy  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  But  his  other  engagements  pre- 
vented. The  IklSS.  however  of  his  friends 
Stosch,  Ficoroni  and  others,  containing  materials 
for  the  work,  are  stored  up  in  the  Marucelli 
Library  at  Florence,  where  they  were  consulted 
with  profit  by  De  Rossi.  The  task  was  in  some 
mea.sure  executed  by  the  indefatigable  Muratori, 
whose  Novus  ITiesawus  Vetcrum  fnscriptlonum 
published  at  Milan  in  1739  in  four  folio  volumes, 
contains,  in  a/ldition  to  the  profane  inscriptions, 
n  larger  number  of  Christian  ones  than  had  ever 
yet  apj»eared,  being  taken  both  from  printed  and 
from  MS.  sources:  but  the  work  was  very  un- 
critically executed,  and  his  conjectural  additions 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  actual  readings  of 
the  broken  inscriptions.  Maffei,  who  has  been 
called  the  founder  of  lapidary  criticism,  had 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Siguier  a  great 
bo<ly  of  inhcriptions,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
purely  Christian  division  ;  but  both  these  and 
various  other  scholars,  who  had  cherished  like 
good  intentions,  V>ore  no  fruit  to  perfection. 

It  now  also  again  entered  into  the  minds  of 
more  than  one  divine  to  turn  <he  extant  mass 

•  De  Boui  (under  bU  Inter.  Urb.  Ram.  n  17,  p.  24) 
e&llt  him  a  man  "cujua  in  id  ^'txix  ai)o«''''F'li''*  •'xdpi- 
eodto  inifftitlam  et  Incuriam  oou  centeua,  mrd  millcna 
•xcmpLi  t«»(Aattir.'* 


of  Christian  inscriptions  to  theological  account; 
and  with  somewhat  better  success.  The  learnec' 
Jesuit  A.  F.  Zaccaria  contemplated  a  very  exten- 
sive work,  in  which  the  more  interesting  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  should  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads :  (i.)  Religio  in  Deum ;  (ii.) 
Religio  in  Sanctos ;  (iii.)  Templa;  (iv.)  Tem- 
plorum  ornamenta,  vasa  sacra,  idque  genus 
caetera  ;  (v.)  Dies  Festi ;  (vi.)Sacramenta  ;  (vii.) 
Hierarchia  ecclesiastica  ac  primo  Romani  Pon- 
tificis;  (viii.)  Episcopi  ;  (ix.)  Presbyteri ;  (x.) 
Ordines  majores ;  (xi.)  Ordines  minores ;  (xii.) 
Monachi ;  (xiii.)  Laici  ;  (xiv.)  Laici  dignitato 
praestantes;  (xv.)  Artes  atque  officia  minora; 
(xvi.)  Leges  ecclesiasticae  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p. 
XXX.*)  This  magniloquent  announcement  how- 
ever was  never  carried  out ;  but  a  kind  of  first 
fruits  were  put  forth  in  1762  in  a  treatise 
entitled  De  veterum  Christianorum  in  rebus 
theologicis  usvJ  In  this  work  he  brings  together 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  industry  and 
learning  such  inscriptions  as  bear  or  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  church  ;  "  quae  non 
ultra  septimum  nostrae  aerae  saeculum  progre- 
diuntur,  ne  haereticis  cavillandi  detur  occasio  " 
(Tfies.  TheoL  Diss.  p.  325).  Martigny  however 
calls  it  "  un  livre  mediocre  ;"  and  speaks  of  his 
friend  and  imitator,  Danzetta,  as  having  written 
"  avec  moins  de  succ^s  encore  "  ^  (Diet.  p.  305). 
The  bearing  of  inscriptions  upon  doctrinal  or  dis- 
ciplinary controversy  is  "a  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  the  subject,*"  and  indeed  its  true  ultimate 
end,  but  one  for  which  from  the  insuthciency  of 
the  (lata  the  time  had  not  [in  the  18th  century] 
fully  aiTivod."  (Edmhurgh  h'eview,u.  s.  p.  224.) 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  fully  arrived  now.  In 
a  few  y:!ars'  time  it  will  probably  be  otherwise. 

Zaccaria  in  his  later  years  encouraged  a  rising 
young  scholar,  Gaetano  Marini,  to  undertake  the 
task  which  he  had  found  to  be  too  much  for 
himself.  Marini  set  about  the  work  with  great 
spirit,  and  from  1765  to  1801  worked  at  it,  not 
exclusively  indeed,  but  yet  so  as  never  to  allow 
his  labours  to  be  wholly  intermitted.  An  ample 
account  of  his  preparations  and  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  performances  is  given  by  De  Rossi 
(«.  s,  pp.  xxxi.*-xxxii.*).  By  help  of  his 
friends  in  Italy  and  his  own  labour  he  had 
amassed  about  8600  Christian  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  and  about  750  in  Greek  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  first  ten  centuries.  But 
these  were  in  a  confused,  imperfect  and  uncritical 
state.  *'  Marini's  labours  were  interrupted  by 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Vatican  Library  the  materials 
which    he    had    compiled,    and    which,    having 

'  Published  In  tbe  Thesaurus  Theolog.  Disiterlationutn 
vol.   I.  pp.  325-396.  Vcnet.  1762.  4to ;  appuniitly  for  the 

,  first  time  (st-e  I'rw/atio  generalit).  IjC  Hiant  (in  his 
Jiibliogiapkic)  kIvck  1761  as  the  ilute.  It  1ms  b('«'n  re- 
publislK-*!  by  Mlgin-  in  Lis  ('ursus  Theolog.  complt'-tus. 

K  It  would  seoiu  Iroui  De  liossi's  remurkti  (p.  xxxi*) 
thiit  LIm  Theologia  lAjpularia  exists  only  in  MS.  (In  the 
Vatican).  lb-  gaiind  Ironi  It  a  (cw  uiipuhlislicil  inscrip- 
tion* which  Danzetti  had  lukon  lron>  the  papers  of  Ma- 
rangoni. 

h  For  thp  «'rflegla«tical  historian  inscriptioim  of  all 
pcriulH  will  ofcountc  have  ihotr  own  value;  and  many  of 
them  yield  up  a  gn-nt  deul  of  infoiniution   ami  fmnlHh 

I  "lllUhtratlonM  of  alinoHt.  every  hrimdi  ot  Chrihilaii  lit<Th- 

j  ture.  history,  and  antiquities"  {Kdinhuryh  Hcvicw,\x,9> 

j  p.  231). 
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recently  been  put  in  order  by  M.  De  Rossi  are 
found  to  fill  no  fewer  than  31  volumes.  Among 
these,  four  volumes  had  been  partially  prepared 
for  publication,  of  which  the  first  was  in  a  com- 
paratively forward  state.  This  is  the  Inscrip- 
tionum  Christuinarum  pars  pritni,  which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mai's  Srripturum 
Vetcmm  Nova  Cullectu),  in  1831.  And  perhaj>s 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Marini's  papers  that  we  are  indebted 
Tor  much  of  the  far  more  critical  and  scholarly 
vork  of  M.  De  Rossi,  entitled  Inscriptioncs 
Urhis  liomae  Scptiino  Saec'lo  antijuiorcs  (Kom. 
x857-61,  fol.  pp.  (319-hl23  prol.  +40  pracf.) 
This  publication  wa*  undertaken  at  the  express 
solicitation  of  Canlinal  Mai,  who  finding  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  rest  of 
Marini's  materials  entirely  incompatible  with 
his  other  engagements,  transferred  to  his  young 
and  learned  friend  the  undertaking  for  which 
his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  genuine  love 
of  the  subject  pointed  him  out  to  Mai  as 
eminently  fitted."  {Kdinbunjh  Rev.  u.  s.  pp. 
224,  225,  slightly  altered.)  The  first  volume  of 
this  great  work,  the  only  one  known  to  the 
writer,  and  jjorhaps  the  only  one  yet  published, 
contains  those  Roman  inscriptions  only  whose 
precise  or  approximate  date  is  positively  known.' 
The  number  of  these  is  1126  ;  among  which  we 
have  one  belonging  to  the  first  century,  two  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  (all  very  brief  and  unim- 
portant), and  twenty-three  to  the  third;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  between  four 
and  five  hundred  each,  and  the  sixth  century  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred.  Fragments  and 
additional  inscriptions  contained  in  the  appendices 
bring  the  number  up  to  1374. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  is  intended  to 
include  select  inscriptions  interesting  for  their 
theological  and  historical  worth;  and  in  the  last 
place  he  will  include  all  the  remaining  inscrip' 
lions  arranged  accordftig  to  the  localities  where 
they  were  found  ;  and  also  the  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion found  in  Rome.'' 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  to  notice  this 
masterly  performance,  which  every  one  who 
desires  to  become  acquainted  with  Christian 
inscriptions  must  necessarily  study  ;  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  and  also  of  the  work  following 
will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  iievicvo  for  July, 
1864. 

The  impulse  given  to  Christian  epigraphy  by 
De  Rossi's  great  work,  and  by  his  other  works  of 
smallur  dimensions'  has  been  manifested  by  the 


'  \\>'  c.ills  Ihi-m  KjiiUiphia  cettam  tewporit  n/jlam  ex- 
kibetitia.  N(>twith>taii<iiiig  this,  the  mark  of  time  oti  the 
BU.»nt',  by  reason  of  its  frnginrniary  conditidn,  ofton  leaves 
tlio  exact  (i.\Uf  uiiCL-rt-iin.  Sec,  for  example,  n.  9S6,  th>' 
ilalc  ol  which  iniiy  )m>  522  or  485,  and  n.  999,  which  may 
be  of  the  year  5^5,  524,  454,  or  463. 

k  Uiuier  e.ich  iiiNcriplioti  mention  is  mode  of  tlie  place 
where  It  WuS  found,  wlure  It  has  been  «tlit<'d,  if  at  all,  or 
from  wha'  MSS.  It  hu9  l)eeii  cupi.d  by  the  e«lit<>r,  if  he 
have  not  himself  trnni»cribed  it,  I'luteH  are  In  most  cas«6 
added,  if  the  In^cnptloim  were  more  frrqiiently  writieti 
out  In  couimon  ni!uut*cul<ii,  be»ld>'8  being  hgurcd,  they 
would  1m-  mure  easily  read  by  the  uun-&iaiquariau  tcholar 
or  student. 

•  His  jiulUtino  di  Archrologia  Crutuina,  of  which  the 
flrst  vo  unie  {\u  twt-lve  monthly  parts)  appeared  in  1863 
(Ruma,  tt{>ograna  Solviucci,  4to)  is  a   maKOziuo  of  most 


publication  of  other  books  relating  to  the  subject, 
among  which  those  which  comprise  the  Christian 
inscriptions  en  masse  of  particular  countries  hold 
the  first  rank.  And  among  these  we  must  plac« 
at  the  head  the  Inscriptions  ChiYticnues  de  la 
G'lulc  ant^rieures  an  VIII""".  S-icle,  edited  ami 
annotated  by  M.  Edmond  Le  lilant,  in  2  vols. 
4to.,  Paris,  1856,  and  1865,  comprising  708  in- 
scriptions, nearly  all  Lttin,  but  a  lew  Greek,  and 
a  few  also  written  in  Runes."  The  earliest  dated 
inscription  belongs  to  the  year  334,  and  the 
latest  to  695  ;  but  only  four  of  these  are  as  early 
as  the  4th  century.  Of  the  rest  that  are  dated 
about  50  belong  to  the  5th  century,  nearly  100 
to  the  6th,  and  13  to  the  7th  century.  A  few 
which  are  undated  are  certainly  before  the  age 
of  Constantine  (Mamiel,  p.  124). 

The  same  learned  author  has  likewise  more 
recently,  in  1869,  written  a  }fanuel  d'Kj'i'jraphie 
Chr^tienne  d'npres  lei  inarhres  de  la  Gaule,  ac- 
comptgn^  d'une  bibliograj'hie  sptcialc,  i.e.,  a 
catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Christian  epi- 
graphy generally,  Paris,  sm.  8vo.  pp.  267.  Al- 
though this  valuable"  work  refers  more  especially 
to  Gaulish  inscriptions,  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
others  also ;  in  particular  his  enumeration  of 
formulae  (Greek  and  Latin)  which  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world,  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  where  different  provinces  have 
their  own  styles  of  epigraphy,  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive (pp.  76-81),  and  a  translation  will  be 
found  below.  The  Christian  inscriptions  of  Spain 
have  very  recently  been  edited  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  epigraphists.  Prof.  E.  Hiibner, 
of  Berlin.  His  IiU'^cripticmcs  Hispiniae  Chris- 
tinnae  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1871,  and  in- 
cludes 209  inscriptions,  besides  89  others  of  the 
medieval  period  comprised  in  the  appendix.  Of 
the  earlier  ones  two  or  three  only  can  be  referred 
to  the  4th  century  ;  the  others  are  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries;  about  half  of  thera 
are  dated,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  465,  and 
the  latest  being  782.  Nearly  all  are  in  I^tin  ;  a 
very  few  only  in  Greek.  A  splendid  publication 
commenced  in  1870,  entitled  Christian  Inscrip- 
tims  in  the  Irish  Language,  chiefly  collected  and 
drawn  by  G.  Petrie,  LL.D.,  edited  by  M.  Stokes, 
Dublin,  printed  at  the  University,  4to.  Four 
parts  have  now  (1874)  been  published.  Those  of 
Clonniacuois  (above  100  in  number)  range  from 


valuable  information  for  inacrlpUons  among  other  anti- 
quities. Other  works  of  bis  (some  unknown  to  the 
writer)  on  this  subject  are  enumerateil  by  Iv  Hlant  In  bis 
Bibliographic  at  the  end  of  his  Manuel  d' Kpitjraphie. 

•"  Both  this  and  MUbner'e  work  (see  below  ^  pive  details 
for  each  inscription  In  the  same  exact  and  comprehensive 
manner  as  IV  Kossi,  and  are  accom|Kiiiied  by  nnuieroos 
plates.  M.  Lt^  Biaiit  has  sul»s<\iiieiitiy  oblaim^l  .idditlonal 
ln>cr1ptinna  from  various  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
which  w ill  one  day,  he  hop«>s,  form  a  rich  supplement  to 
bis  former  work  {Mamie',  p.  1). 

n  It  Is  notwithsUinding  to  Im>  regretted  that  m  useful 
a  l>ook  was  not  put  logether  with  a  little  more  fulness  and 
precision  :  it  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  but  nothing 
is  said  either  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  work  or  at  the  head 
of  each  respecting  the  contents  of  thechapiern;  the  ll»t 
of  lKx>k»  placi-d  at  the  end  of  the  volume  scarcely  satlsOes 
the  requin  nients  of  the  bibliographer,  as  it  almort  inva- 
riably omit*  the  Christian  name  or  initials  of  the  authors 
m-  ntioiH'd.  and  the  number  of  volumr(»  in  each  w<.rk.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  bo  found  very  helpful  witLoat 
being  by  any  means  complete,  particularly  as  regards 
English  books. 
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the  7th  to  the  12th  century  in  a  regular  series; 
and  by  their  help  it  is  hoped  that  a  key  to  the 
approximate  date  of  such  works  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  may  be  obtained.  They 
occupy  the  first  part  of  the  work.  All  the  above 
works  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  figures. 
There  are  also  other  recent  books  which  deal 
with  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  particular  re- 
gions. Among  them  are  to  be  named  C.  Gazzera, 
Delle  iscrizioni  cristiane  antiche  del  Pienionte  dis- 
corso,  Torino,  1850,  4to.  (also  in  Mem.  Accad. 
di  Torino,  1851);  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  Be  Christianis 
titulis  Cirthaginiensib  IS  (in  Pitra's  Spicil.  Solesm. 
vol.  4) ;  and  (along  with  the  Pagan  inscriptions) 
L.  Renier,  Inscrijjtions  Homaines  de  I'Algerie, 
Paris,  1858,  fol. 

The  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latmat-um,  whose 
publication  is  still  going  forward  at  Berlin, 
includes,  with  specified  exceptions,  all  Latin 
inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  which 
can  be  placed  with  certainty  or  reasonable  pro- 
bability before  600  a.d.  (see  pref.  to  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.).  The  Christian  inscriptions  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  indices  by  a  dagger  prefixed.** 

A  great  number  of  Welsh  inscriptions,  the 
earliest  being  probably  about  the  7th  century, 
will  be  found  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Archaeoloijia  Cambrensis,  1846,  sqq.  8vo.,  mostly 
described  by  the  well-known  palaeographer 
Prof.  West  wood.  But  a  conspectus  of  the  whole 
of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland P  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  process 
of  time  be  included  in  Messrs.  A.  W.  Haddan  and 
W.  Stubbs'  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Great  Britain,  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1869,  8vo., 
part  of  the  second  in  1871,  and  the  third  in 
1873.  The  very  scanty  inscribed  Christian  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  will  be  found  at 
vol.  i.  pp.  39,  40  ;*i    vol.  ii.  p.  xxii.  (Addenda) 

•  It  Is  astonishing  how  small  a  number  of  Latin 
Christian  inscriptions  (or,  at  any  rate  inscriptions  known 
to  be  Christian)  occur  in  some  countries.  In  vol.  iii. 
edii«-d  by  Mommscn,  which  includes  Egypt,  Asia,  lily- 
ricum,  and  the  provinces  of  European  Greece,  there  are 
only  about  thirty  inscriptions  which  can  be  counted  upon 
asCbristiiiii  out  of  6574.  Of  these  several  were  found  toge- 
ther at  a  place  in  Dalmatia, 

p  The  boolis  where  the  inscriptions  are  described  and 
figured  are  fuily  d»-tailed  under  each  Inscription  in  the 
same  complete  manner  as  in  I>e  Rossi's,  I^  Blant's,  and 
Hiibner'a  worlts  already  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary therefore  to  say  much  of  any  of  them  here ;  many 
of  them  are  perifxJicals,  others  are  monographs  on  parti- 
cular claaaes  of  monuments,  particuHrly  Stuart's  Sculp- 
turf  I  Status  of  Sajll/ind  (printed  for  the  .Spalding  Club, 
Edinb.  l«56-l!<67,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  d .  HupUcn'R  Old  yarlhf.rn 
Runic  Mimumeritt  (L'jndon  and  O/penhagen,  2  vols.  fol. 
1166-1  >'6h);  Munch 's  edition  of  the  C'hron.  Manniag 
(Christian.  1860).  A  great  nurnljer  aLvj  of  tofwgraphlcal 
And  archaeoloKlcal  wurlu  by  Lyi^jiin,  Ho<lgson,  Nicliolfi, 
C.  Kf>ach  Smith,  ilorslcy,  UorUuic.  &c.  arc  brought  under 
aintrlbution. 

1  The  Linc/jin  Inicriptlon  In  considered  by  Hflbnor 
(JnMcr.  Hrit.  Ixit.  n.  191)  ii>  be  of  the  I6tb  century.  If 
•o,  p<Thai»H  the  only  Ilonian  CliriHlian  IriHcrlption  whirh 
df-WTvet  th"  name  must  Ikj  htrurk  off.  Th-  ehrifima, 
h'<w<v««r,  has  b«'<'n  found  on  hIx  or  fv-ven  monurn'  iitH  of 
difT'T'-nt  kinds  (without  counting  coIuh),  onc/r  with  the 
a  and  u  (llad'lari  and  Stublm,  u. «.)•  The  chrinma  ocjcun 
»lno  on  a  lamp  in  the  Newcastle  nittiM-um,  pnbllnbed  by 
llWnvT  (ii.  t.  p.  240,  n.  27),  who  lik*'wiiM;  given  two  ringn 
with  the  Christian  occlaiiiatlon,  "  Vivaa  im  Dk«j,"  found 


and  p.  51.  To  these  will  perhaps  be  added  a 
Roman  inscription  found  at  Sea-mills,  near 
Bristol,  in  1873,  seen  by  the  writer,  but  whether 
it  be  Christian  or  no  "  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est."* 
The  sepulchral  Christian  inscriptions  in  Celtic 
Britain,  A.D.  450-700,  mostly  in  Latin,  but  one 
or  two  in  Welsh,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-169;  some  few 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions  being  accompanied  by 
Ogham  characters.  The  same  class  of  inscrip- 
tions in  Wales,  a.d,  700-1100,  vol.  i.  pp.  625- 
633  (Latin) ;  the  inscriptions  of  Scottish  and 
English  Cumbria  (a.d.  450-900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51- 
56),  some  Latin,  some  (at  Ruthwell  near  Dum- 
fries, and  at  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland)  Runic. 
The  inscribed  monuments  (very  few)  in  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms  (ad.  400-900), 
partly  Latin,  partly  in  Runes  and  Oghams,  are 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  125-132  ;  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
nearly  all  Runes,  of  Norwegian  origin  (one  may 
be  Gaelic),  and  inscribed  on  crosses,  whose  date  is 
not  given,  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  185-187. 
There  still  remain  to  follow  the  Saxon  inscrip- 
tions of  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  and  the 
Monarchy.* 

A  work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the  student 
of  Christian  epigraphy  than  any  which  has 
been  already  named,  De  Rossi's  only  excepted  ; 
viz.,  the  Christian  inscriptions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Bockh's  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
carum  (vol.  iv.  fasc.  2,  Berlin,  1859,  fol.,  plates). 
They  are  collected  and  edited  by  Prof.  A.  Kirchotf', 
the  same  great  epigraphist  who  has  just  been 
occupied  upon  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Attica- 
rum.  The  Christian  inscriptions  begin  at  No. 
8606  and  terminate  at  No.  9893,  besides  a  few  in 
the  Addenda  ;  thus  making  a  total  of  nearly  1300 
inscriptions  of  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  down  to  the  fall   of  the 

in  England  (pp.  234,  235),  as  well  as  other  rings  which 
seem  to  be  Christian.  The  Romano-Christian  remains 
in  Britain  are  so  extremely  rare  that  it  seems  to  be 
worth  while  to  make  these  slight  ^additions  to  what  will 
be  found  in  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stubbs'  work.  Mr. 
Wright's  statement  (Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  p.  298) 
that  "  not  a  trace  of  Christianity  is  found  among  the  innu- 
merable religious  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
Roman  period  found  in  Britain,"  cannot  be  safely  contra- 
dicted. The  Westminster  and  Bristol  monuments  may 
potsibly  be  exceptions.  So  much  can  hardly  be  said  or 
one  or  two  others  which  have  been  suspected  to  be 
Christian.  See  Dr.  M'Caul's  remarks  on  the  Chesterholni 
stone  in  the  Canadian  Journal  for  1874. 

'  See  Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.   Nov.  1873,  pp.  68-Tl 
Archaeolog.  Journ.  1871,  pp.  41-46  (with  figure). 

•  Until  thes«"  appear,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some 
of  the  principal  sources  of  information.  In  addition  to 
the  books  already  referred  to,  among  which  Professor  G. 
SUsphen's  Runic  Monuments  is  the  principal,  I'egge's 
Sylloge  and  Camden's  lirilannia,  with  the  additions  of 
Gibaon  and  (iougli,  may  be  consultf^l.  Among  the 
periodicals,  the  Yirrkshire  Arr.haeoloyical  and  Topogra- 
phical Journal  and  the  I'roctidiixis  of  the  West  Riding 
of  i'orkshire  (l&iUt^).  and  I'olijtcchiiic  Society  are  iiior(3 
eHpedally  to  l»«  mentioned,  wliere  the  Runic  ami  other 
early  iurtcrlptlofm  of  Yorkshire  are  described  by  tti'*  Rev. 
I)  llalgh  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fowler.  ProfiHHor  IKlbner 
Informs  tho  writer  that  he  hopes  his  lutcriiitionrt  Hrv- 
tannicae  Christiuiiae  will  appear  In  the  (  ourwf  of  lrt76, 
which  will  Ik!  atialondUH  in  all  reHjK'ctH  to  the  Jnscr. 
Ilitp.  Christ.  It  iruludi.'H  all  Latin  iiiHcri|)lionH  down  to 
alxjut  HUO  r.c.  "  Ah  there  are  in  VVairs  Kotno  few  In 
OghuniH  only,  while  the  riHt  in  in  part  bilingual,  I  do 
not,"  he  aayi*,  "exclude  tlioho  few  merely  Celtic  oiieit." 
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Byzantine  empire.  To  these  are  to  he  added 
about  sixty  already  included  in  the  earlier  jwrta 
ot'  the  book,  which  are  evidently  of  Christian 
times  ("quos  Christianae  esse  aetatis  apj)aret  "). 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  Tituli 
operum  publicorum  et  votivi,  the  first  division 
of  which  is  arranged  chronologically,  the  second 
comprising  those  whose  age  is  uncertain.  Of 
the  forifer  division  there  are  17;'>,  but  none  is 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  8t.  Athanasius,  the  only  authority  for  the 
Greek  text,  being  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  ; 
there  are  ocly  six  or  seven  others  which  can  be 
reCorreil  to  the  4th  century.  The  fifty-eight 
wliicli  follow  these  comprise  all  which  are  of  the 
fifth  and  following  centuries,  several  of  them 
being  in  verse,  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  number  about  twelve  belong  to  tiie  age  of 
Justinian  (v.D.  S'JT-.Vj;')).  The  most  important 
of  these  perhaps  is  a  copy  of  the  paschal  canon 
of  St.  Hippolytus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
engraved  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ;  most  of  the 
others  are  inscriptions  on  various  kinds  of  build- 
ings, such  as  churches,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
towers,  and  there  are  two  or  three  which  are  in- 
vocations of  tiie  ^'^irgin  and  the  saints,  or  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  persons  mentioned. 

(2)  The  second  cisiss  comprises  la6  inscrip- 
tions on  mosaics,  fictile  and  other  vessels,  glass, 
lamps,  triptychs  or  other  wooden  tablets,  "  et 
variae  supellectilis  sacrae  et  profanae,  ponderum, 
sigillorum,amuletorum,geinmarum  "(Nos. 8953— 
OlO'.t  .  About  seventy  of  these  are  on  seals 
(nearly  all  lead);  a  few  are  as  early  as  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries.  Some  of  those  however  on 
gems  and  glass  are  much  earlier,  and  some 
notice  has  been  taken  of  these  in  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  in  this  Dictionary. 

(;5)  Tlie  remaining  class  contains  no  less  than 
78."i  inscriptions,  all  sepulchral,  and  these  are 
arranged  by  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found. 
Those  which  bear  dates  are  comparatively  very 
few.  (a)  I'^gvpt,  Nubia,  and  the  rest  of  Africa 
(Nos.  911()-"9"l;}7);  (/>)  Syria  (Nos.  9138-9154); 
(c)  Asia  Minor  (Nos.  9155-9287);  ((/)  Greece 
and  lllyricum  (Nos.  9288-9449,  of  which  114  are 
from  Athens);  (r)  Sicily  and  Malta  (Nos.  9450- 
954(1);  (O  Italyand  Sardinia  (Nos.  9541-9885); 
(y)  (iani  and  Germany  (Nos.  9880-9893). 

Various  other  Greek  Christian  inscriptions 
have  been  since  published  ;  in  particular,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  few  have  been  found  in  Spain 
and  Algeria,  countries  from  wiiich  Kirchofl"  has 
not  given  a  single  exami)le  (Hiibner,  u.  5.  p.  v. 
prael'. ;   Kenier,  ii.s.  pp.  255.  349). 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent how  utterly  hojudess  and  impossible  it  is  to 
give  within  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a  dic- 
tionary a  satisfactory  account  of  this  immensely 
numerous  (lass  of  Christian  antiquities.  The 
mo>t  important  .aid  which  such  an  article  can 
render  must  be  to  indicate  the  principal  sources 
of  information:  and  the.se,  if  De  Kossi's  labours 
are  carrieil  out,  will  be  very  largely  increased 
iu  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

A  little  work  however  has  been  published 
at  Toronto  in  1869  by  the  Kev.  John  M'Caul, 
LL.D.,  in  which  a  judicious  selection  of  a  hundred 
"Christian  e|)itaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries"  1 
(Greek  and  Latin  tVom  various  parts  of  the  ' 
world,  es|>ecially  from  Home)  has  been  brought 
together  and  ably  commented  uj>on.    They  occupy 
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>ixty-eight  jiage.s,  an<i  an  introduction  jelafinj; 
to  tlie  language,  names,  and  dates  employed  till 
uj»  twenty-eight  more.  Besides  these  we  have 
a  biief  j)reface  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  using  uncritical  books,  like  tho.se  o< 
.\ringhi  and  Boldetti,  and  giving  anuising  ex 
.inijdes  of  forgeries  of  Christian  inscriptions. 
\\  hich  have  deceived  some  learned  writers  even 
of  the  present  century.  To  those  who  winnot 
give  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
j.Mt.  this  little  work  may  be  heartily  rec<>m- 
nien  led,  as  it  bears  every  mark  of  conscientious 
care  and  of  strict  honestv. 

(ii.)  Terhnic'il  Kxecuti  n  and  Materials  an- 
/■f(>;;cd. — The  modes  of  writing  employed  have 
much  the  same  variations  as  in  all  ages:  the 
letters  are  most  commonly  engraved  with  a  chisel 
below  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  then  occasion- 
ally coloured  (red)  or  gilded;  sometimes  the  letters 
are  scratched  with  the  point  of  some  instrument, 
a   nail  or  the  like  (fig.  1) ;  on  some  gems  the 


~:^rT.'^'''^[>X£&^-B 


1.  Letteri  s<fratcLed  on  mortw.    Ajx  339.    (Rome.) 

letters  are  in  relief  (camei).  More  rarely  the 
letters  are  drawn  in  paint  (vermilion)  (fig.  2) 
or  in  gold  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  marble, 
or  cut  in  gold  leaf  (upon  glass),  or  written  in 
ink  upon  sepulchral  tablets  or  vases,  or  in  white 


% 


X 


X?ucicirtrmT'o-<:»)<Tuj  tot  u> ^^|;».»«.-.— vj,  /Jy. 


{^ 


2.  LctU'D  (I.iitin  wonU  in  Gr«<-k  rhmract(<n)  painted  in  Tertniliou  hq 
the  tint  (iiiif  inri!**}!!)  mirfa^*  I'f  tbe  niarMi' ;  they  are  iT  nilsed 
furmi).  mriRl  aixl  miiiiwcule.  Leaves  and  piiiut*  iutn«luce>l 
rnprit'ioudly.  AD.  269.  (Uome.  Tbt>  famoua  e]<tUp)i  uf  St. 
Severa.) 

colour  on  frescoes,  &c.  In  the  catacombs  the 
inscriptions  were  occasionally,  by  reason  of  the 
unhappine.ss  of  the  times,  smeared  in  charcoal, 
in  hoj)e  that  when  persecution  had  passed  away, 
they  might  be  recorded  in   a    more  permanent 


'i 


W  Sa  N  .TVAM-©V3N5 

T}A^^V3.€Ttieqyt€' 

•AM€>f. 


3.  Wurtlndlvidol  uniformly    by  |«>tntB.     TUi  oailury.     (El).) 

form.  Sometimes  also  old  tomhstonos  of  tne 
mgans  were  u.sed  over  again,  and  the  Chi  i>tian 
inscriptions  were  written  on  their  ktcks,  or  on 
their  obliterated  faces  (fig.  5).  IVints  are  also 
fretiueutly  fi>und,  sometimes  to  distingui>h  wordi 
(tig.  3),  sometimes  scattered  fauriciously    (fig*. 
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2,  4);  likewise  a  variety  of  other  marks,   par- 
ticularly cordate  leaves,  common  to  pagan  and 


XIMIIAIKIA-H-KAI>' 
KMU/NYMO  Zr  3ZH_ 
XEV-n  TH-r  A-HHBBW-Kr 


iKb^MJ  YflAtoir 


4.  Words  divided,  but  not  cnn5tantly,  by  varions  nnall  marka 
Irregtilar  ancial  letters,     a.d.  298.     (Rome.) 

Christian  inscriptions  (figs.  2,  5,  G).  Some  of 
the  above  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  inscrip- 
tions figured  above  and  below,  to  be  more  fully 
described  under  Tomb.  The  reader  may  see 
more  on  this  subject  in  Martigny's  Diet.  s.  v. 
Inscriptions,  §§  II.,  III.;  but  it  can  only  be 
studied  to  advantage  by  examining  the  plates 
\u  such  works  as  De  Rossi's  lioint  Sutterranex 


A 


ij-g^    i.        HERACLIVS 

'm-°»:^51:C^  HCrnvN  t  5lBl  ^ 
H^  /"BUO  -  SVOBIMEMIPlNri"  IN P  o 
Dza.SITAmFc/srt!3^^ 


6.  iL^oription  written  on  a  scrape-J  portion  o(  a  Farcophagu*  pr^ 
viotialy  Mft^X.  Hraiirli«s,  leavo-i,  anil  varions  email  marka 
introdaceil  between  some  of  the  wurdb.     a.d.  b38.    (Borne.) 

(coloured  plates)  and  Inscr.  Urh.  Rom.,  and  the 
other  books  named  above  in  which  the  letters 
and  accessories  are  figured.  The  same  remark 
must  be  made  of  the  palaeography.  The  letters 
have  the  same  varieties  of  form,  such  as  uncial, 
miau.scule,  rustic,  and  ligated,  which  are  com- 
mon to  MSS.  and  monuments  of  all  kinds,  and 


PETRONMEDigNAE  COr/91  QVEVHITANNIS 
XXI  ft  £ECIT  CVM  CONPAPE  SVO M:X B  V 
KM^tNclB3*P0S  CONSS  gRATKKr  TERETZqVJIf 
YR^S  MAFtTYS  SIBI  ET  INHOCEHTt  CO 
rMEARI  EICIT  C2SQ7ET  IK  VAZZ 


t.  ILarkB  of  di/Teren  t  kind^  before  and  after  one  word  only :  strokes 
drawn  thn^n^ti  two  l«rtt*rj  u^  iiKii>-ate  that  they  ntand  for  words 
(nenta  and  au*).    Begnlar  on'^ial  letters,     a.d.  376.     (Itome.) 

their  execution  varies  from  extreme  neatness 
(figs.  6,  10)  and  even  beauty  to  extreme  ugli- 
ness an  I  carelessness  {iitterne  rustiote)  (figs.  1,  8). 
Of  the  former  sort  the  characters  emploved  by 
pope  Damasus  in  the  4th  century  are  the  most 
remarkable,  their  apices  being  ornamentej  with 
little  hopka  (fig.  7).     They  are  called  after  him 


sm^fs^mt^^trnm 


laacriirtiMi  (nonpl««Ml  \rr  < 


nl>rttirf>  wrlM>  n   In  ih«  UuiuMlii* 
onda]  cbaraclfn  (iiy  l^f).    4Uj  letitniy.    (Hum-.) 

D'lmrisine  'rttTn  ;   but  Philocilm  wa«  his  .irti.st, 
or  one  of  bia  artiat*.      Tbty  arc  somt'tiuiea  en- 


graved, sometimes  painted  on  the  marble.    There 
are  also  many  Christian  inscriptions  as  well  as 


8.  Erample  of  mde  palaeography.    Rustic  letters.    No  pointa  or 
other  mjirlis.     a.d.  4C'4.     (Borne.) 

others  which  are  not  Christian,  where  letters  are 
connected  by  ligatures  (litteme  ligat'e)  ;  some- 
times to  that  degree  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 


^t  lb. 


W^^^W 


e 


w^mfmmiYMmfWii 


W^^M^s^ii^mmmmi 


:ji 


msmkcmmMWW^m 


9.  Inscription  remarkable  for  the  complerity  of  its  ligatnrei. 
A.D.  650.    (Near  Arjoua,  Spain.) 


decypher  them  (fig.  9).  For  some  observations 
on  the  form  of  letters  in  certain  Christian  inscrip- 
tions see  Le  Blant,  Manuel,  pp.  41,  42 ;  Hiibner, 


lO.  InsciipUondn  roiatwmle  letten  of  variablo  form.  7th  century. 
(Clonniacu'iis,  Ireland.) 

U.S.    p.  116;    De  Rossi,  null.  Arch.  Crist.  1863, 
p.  18. 

(iii.)  '^ymhfjls. — Of  the  symbols  which  are  found 
with  some  Christian  inscriptions,  the  princi|)al 
are  the  following:  the  fish,  the  anchor,  the  dove, 
the  Goo<l  Shephertl.  the  chrisma,  the  a  and  «,  rn  I 
the  cross  in  various  forms.  These  will  be  fontd 
described  under  their  resjHMrtive  heads  (also 
noficfd  under  Gkm.s  and  Mosaics),  and  tiny 
may  be  regarded  as  either  exclusively  or  priu- 
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cipiilly  Chri»;tian  symbols.  The  palm  which  Is 
alsf)  found,  and  that  very  commonly,  is,  like  the 
phoenix,  Christ iani'^ed ;  but  it  occurs  also  on 
pagan  and  Jewish  inscriptions.  It  must  be 
suiiicient  to  refer  to  a  table  indicating  the 
symbols  on  the  early  Roman  and  Gaulish  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  (by  far  the  most  complete 
series),  and  the  observed  dates  of  their  intro- 
duction and  disappearance,  given  by  M.  Le  lilant 
(.J/r/n»W,  p.  29).  For  symbols  generally  see 
Raoul  Rochette,  Tableau  des  C  itacomU's  de  Home, 
pp.  229  sqq.,  Paris,  1853,  and  the  authors  named 
at  the  beginuing  and  end  of  the  book. 

(iv.)  Select  Inscriptions. — These  consist  of  such 
examples,  arranged  chronologic.illy,  in  prose  and 
verse,  as  ai'e  connected  with  churclies  or  their 
furniture  or  adjuncts,  and  they  have  mostly 
some  further  interest  of  their  own.  No  uniform 
system  of  j)riuting  has  been  followed.  Sometimes 
the  mere  transcript  of  the  letters  seems  to  be 
sufficient  ;  sometimes  the  words  have  been  written 
out  (corrected  and  at  length)  below  these;  some- 
times a  translation  has  been  added  ;  also  such 
notes  as  seemed  desirable. 

1.  De  Rossi,  BulletihO  di  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  p.  28  ; 
Re'nier,  fnscr.  Rom.  de  I'Alg.  n.  4025, 
From  Caesarea  in  Mauretania ;  written  by 
a  poet  named  Asterius  (ex  ingenio  Asteri)  to 


of  two  hexameters  each.     A   cross  at  tho 
beginning  and  end  of  the  first  line. 

■KiffTiv  ex'^"  $a(Ti\(()iav   ifiuv  fiivfuv  iTwipidop 
(Toi,  ^oLKap  v\pifi(Sov,  t6vS*  ifphy  fKTiaa  vr)6v, 

Xftphi  a7r'  ovTiSauris  ^lo^iavhs  (Bvhv  &t/aKTi. 
Render:  I contlructed  with  unworthy  iand,  kc 

This  is  the  earliest  Greek  inscription  relating 
to  the  imperial  destruction  of  pagan  temples, 
the  date  of  Jovian's  act  being  about  a.d.  363. 

3,  Le  Blant,  fnscr.  Chr^.  de  hi  Gaule,  i.  406, 
n.  369.  Preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Sion  in  Switzerland. 


DKVOTIONK  .  VIGKNS  • 
A  VG  VST  AS  .  PONTIVS  .  AKDIS 
RMSnrVIT  .  PRAKTOR  . 
L0X<JP:  .   I'RAKSrANTlVS  .  ILLIS 

gvAK  .  prisc;ak  .  stktkrant  . 

TALIS  •  RIvSI'VULICA  .  QVERK  . 

DN      GRATIANO    AVG  .  IIII    KT    MKR 

PONTIVS    A.SCLKPIOIX)TVS     VPPDD. 


^^ 


COS. 


SVIS    CVNCTIS    SVMP- 
RELIQVIT    MEMO- 


The  date  of  this  consulship  of  Gratian  with 
Merobaudas  is  A.D.  377,  the  earliest  date  of  any 
pwV/ic  monument  yet  known,  bearing  the  chrisma. 
The  next  earliest  is  A.D.  390,  on  a  column  o{ 
St.  Paul's  basilica,  extra  muros,  Rome.  It  is  won- 
derful that  the  former  church  should  be  spoken 
commemorate  the  gift  of  a  burial-ground  to  [  of  as  old  so  early  as  A.D.  377  ;  it  can  hardly  be 

doubted  that  it  was  a  Christian  or  a  Christianised 
building.  Le  Blant's  observation  that  this 
church-restoration  is  precisely  contemporaneous 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  Mithraio  monu- 
ments and  those  of  Cybele  is  Horthv  to  be 
noted.  The  abbreviations  at  the  end  are  probably 
for  vir  praepositus  practorio  dfdicntit.  yii/t-.',  i.  e. 
men  like  Asclepiodotus.  De  Rossi,  however  (litUl. 
di  Arch.  Crist.  1867,  p.  25),  who  evidently  con- 
siders Asclepiodotus  to  be  the  author  of  the 
verses,  refers  tdes  to  aedcs  ("  che  li  dedico  alia 
republica  ").  He  takes  the  building  to  be  '*  il 
palazzo  dei  presidi  imperiali,"  the  chrisma  and 
devotio  notwithstanding. 

4.  Rasponi,  De  Basil,  et  patriarch.  Lateran.  iii.  7, 
Rom.  1656.  On  the  bronze-silvered  gates 
of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  Rome. 

IN  HONORKM  S.  lOANNIS  BAPTISIAE 
HILARYS  EI'ISCOPVS  DEI  FAMVLVS  OFFERT. 

Hilarius  was  pope  from  A.D.  462  to  467  ;  and 
the  inscription  has  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
tom})orary.  The  ancient  baptisteries  were  com- 
monly placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  ;  and  both  they  and  the  fout« 
which  they  contained  were  frequently  inscribeil 
Ciampini  gives  both  kinds  of  inscriptions  from 
the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  which  are  said  to 


the  Christians  by  Evelpius. 

AREAM     AT    (ad)    SEPVLCRA.  CVLTOR    VERBI 

CON'  rVLIT 
ET    CELL AM     STRVXIT 

TIBVS 
ECLKblAE    SANCTAE    HANG 

RIAM 
SALVrrK  FRATRES  PVRO  CORDE  ?:T  SIMPLICI 
EV}«:i,PlVS  VOS  (salutat)  SATOS  SANCTO  SI'IRlTV 
ECLESIA     VRATRVVM    (sic)     HV!^    RESTIIVIT 

TirVLVM.     M   A.     I.  SEVERIANI  C.  V. 
E\  ING.  ASTERI. 
A  wreath  enclosing  Afl  is  on  the  left ;  a  dove 
and  palm  on  the  right. 

M.  Renier  reads  the  end  of  the  last  line  but 
one  titu/uin  marmoreum  anno  }>rimo  Severvjfii, 
viri  clarissimi.  If  this  be  right,  as  seems  very 
probable  (though  De  Rossi  feels  some  doubts, 
Prol.  fnscr.  Urb.  Rom.  p.  xi.),  the  mode  of 
dating  is  very  unusual.  Other  Mauretanian  in- 
scriptions are  dated  by  the  era  of  the  province, 
i.e.  40  A.D.  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
(M'Caul,  Christ.  Epit.  p.  37). 

The  words  ecclesia  fratnim  indicate  the  re- 
storation of  the  inscription  to  be  "  assai  antico" 
(De  Kossi)  ;  the  original  was  probably  broken 
(luring  the  tumults  against  the  Christians,  A.D. 
258-.'5't4,  as  De  Rossi   thinks;  and   the    restored 


marble  tablet  would  seem   to  have  been  put  up  ,  ^.^ve   been  there  in  the   5th   cnturv:   luit   this 


in  the  first  year  of  Severianus,  probably  the 
lioman  governor  of  Mauretania.  One  of  the 
earliest  Christian  inscriptions,  not  being  an  epi- 
taph, which  have  come  down  to  us  in  any  ft)rm. 

2.    Biickh,   C.  J.  G.  8608.     Corcyra  (Corfu)  in 
the  jiorch  of  a  church,  written  in  two  lines 


edifice  has  been  often  remodelled.  (See  Ciamp. 
de  Sacr.  Kdif.  c.  iii..  Mart.  Diet.,  p.  321  ;  Hubsch, 
Arch.  Chr(ft'.\».  5,  Guerber's  French  tri^ns!.  1866.) 
For  this  cla.ss  of  inscriptions  generil.y  src  the 
posthumous  papers  of  Marini  j)ublishi'd  iy  iini, 
Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  t.  v.,  pp.  167-177. 

HUbaer,    Inscr.    Christ.    Ilisp.    No.   135.      Found    in    a    wall    of  the    Benedictine   convent   of 
S.  Salvador  de  Vairfto,  near  Braga  in  Portugal,  on  seven  stones. 


IN  NE  I)!T7  I'ERF 
SVB  DIE  XIII  K 


EOTVM 
7vT'    KK 


KSr  TEMPLVM  H 
DX.XIII       .       RKG 


VNC     PER     M 
XANTE   SERE 


ARJSPALLA 
NISSIMO  VE 


IX)  VOTA 
REMVNDV  KE 


In  «(</ininy  dUnrni^ni  prrf>Ttum  rtt  ^rm/>/(/m  liuvc  per  MafitjxiUa  'f(eV>  rola 

Sub  die  XIII  k^alendiii)  Ap{fiUt)  er{a)  h.X.XllI  regnantf  sereitiuxmo  Vtremundu  Rn. 

Si)ani»h  Kra  623;  A.i>.  4^6. 
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Diction  b.irbarous,  as  frequently  in  these 
Spanish  inscriptious.  The  church  seems  to  have 
been  completed  under  the  auspices  of  a  nun, 
named  Marispalla :  probably  the  text  really  is 
per  Marispallam  Deo  votam,  the  last  letters 
having  a  stroke  above  them,  which  may  have 
been  obliterated  or  accidentally  omitted.  The 
inscription  is  interesting  as  being  doubly  dated, 
both  by  the  Spanish  era  and  by  the  reign  of  the 
Visigothic  king.  The  Spanish  era,  whose  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  which  appears  to  commence 
B.C.  38  (see  Hiibner,  praef.  p.  vi.),  is  the  era 
most  commonly  used  to  mark  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Christian  inscriptions  :  about  100  of 
them  aie  thus  dated  (H\ibner,  p.  109),  the 
earliest  appears  to  be  A.D.  466,  and  the  latest 
A.D.  762.  Both  the  proper  names  in  the  in- 
scription are  Gothic  (see  Hiibner,  praef.  p.  vii., 
who  gives  several  others)  ;  the  remark  of  M'Caul 
(«.  s.,  p.  xxi.)  that  Gothic  names  are  "  very 
rarely "  found  in  inscriptions  does  not  apply 
to  Spain. 

6.  Le  Blant,   Tnscr.  Chrdl.   de   la   Gaule,    i.  87, 

n.  42.  Found  at  Lyons,  formerly  on  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Romanus,  where 
Spon  saw  it  in  the  17th  century ;  now  lost. 

TEMPLI  FACTOUES  FVKRANl"  FREDALDVS 
ETTXOR  MARFVRJS  KG  REG II  QD 
CON.srAT  HONORE  ROMANI  ILLIVS  VT 
rc  BEQVEATVR  (sic)  SKDE  PE  .  .  ENNE. 

Date,  as  Spon  believed,  of  the  5th  or  6th  cen- 
tury.    He  thus  restores  and  rectifies  the  lines — 

Templi  factorci  fuerant  PiedcMus  et  uxor, 
Martyris  egregii  quo'l  constat  honore  li'i'tnani 
niias  ut  precibus  recretiitur  sede  perenv  i. 

The  motive  of  the  founders  is  here  sufficiently 
clearly  expressed,  that  they  may  enjoy  eternal 
rest  through  the  prayers  of  the  saint.  They  do 
not,  however,  actually  invoke  him. 

7.  Bockh,  C.  L  G.,  n.  8640.     On  a  stone  found  in 

the  Peloponnese  by  S.  Alberghatti ;  origin- 
ally (see  1.  7)  erected  at  Corinth  ;  now  in 
the  museum  at  Verona. 

-f  Ar.   MAFIA   0EOTOKE  *TAAEON 
THN  BACIAEIAN  TOT 

4>IAOXILTOY  lOTCTINIANOT 
KAI  TON   rNH2Ic.;C 

AOTAETONTA  ATT&; 
BIKTa>PHNON-H    CTN  TOIC 
OIKOTCIN   EN   KOPIN0<-   K.   eEwN-f- 
ZwNTAC-f- 

'A7J0  Mapi'o  deorSKe,  <pv\a^ov  r^v  ^aciKfiav 
rov  <pi\ox[_py'J'Tov  'lovcTTiviavov  koI  Thv  •yvj)- 
ffieos  SouKfvovTa  avT<f  BiKToprjvov  cvv  rols 
oiKOiKTiv  iv   Kopiv6(f}   K(ara)  dehv  ^wurai. 

Hoi;/ Mary,  Grylbt  iv.r  (I)eipara),  guard  Oie  kingdom 
tf  tht  (.'liritt-luHng  Jattinian  and  his  faithful  tenant 
Victorinus  viilh  t/itm  tfiat  live  godly  in  Corinth. 

Sixth  century,  between  A.D,  527  and  565. 
Other  and  even  stronger  invor^tions  of  saints 
occur  alxjut  this  time.  In  one,  too  long  to  quote 
at  length,  Demetriu«  i«  invoked  by  Justinian  to 
aid  him  against  his  enemies,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  me'liator  with  <»od  (2>  ynyako^aprvi  Arjix-f)- 
rpit  fjL(fTiTfV(rou  irphs  0fhu  'Iva.  k.t.K.  n.  8612). 
Another  inscription,  mutilated,  from  Th<;ra  San- 
tonin), of  unr;«;rtain  date,  not  latf;r  than  the  4th 
or  5th  fontury  at  latest  according  to  Hoss, 
begins  —  ayn    koL    <po$tpt   MtxarjK  i.pxdyy*\t, 

CiiRurr.  A.VT. 


$or,eei  rep  SovXep  <rov  'Clpifico  (n.  8911).  Votive 
tablets  were  also  erected  to  saints  ;  one  from 
the  cemetery  of  Cyriace  in  Rome  runs  thus : 
Fetrus  et  Pancara  hotum  posuent  (sic)  marture 
Felicitati.  (Marini,  u.  s.,  p.  15.)  In  another, 
found  near  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  Camasius 
and  Victorius  pay  their  vows  (votuni  reddunt) 
Domnis  Sanctis  Pap-o  et  Mauroleoni  marturibus 
(Id.  p.  14). 

The  expression,  fi-ffrrfp  Qeov  (Mother  of  God), 
the  usual  title  of  the  Virgin  on  the  early  medi- 
eval caraei  (see  Gems)  had  not  yet  come  into 
common  use  in  the  Greek  church,  as  appea?'s 
from  Ephraini,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  a  contem- 
porary of  Justinian.  See  Pearson  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  III. 

8.  Sec.  Voy.  dc  deuv  Benedict,  p.  234  (quoted  by 

Martigny,  Diet.  p.  321).  On  a  silver  cha- 
lice given  by  Remigius,  archbishop  of 
Rheims  (died  A.D.  533)  to  his  cathedral 
church. 

HAVRIAT    HINC    POPVLVS    VITAM    DE    SAN- 

GVINE  SACRO 
INIECTO  AETERNVS  QVEM  FVDIT  VVLNERE 

CHRISTVS 
REMIGIVS    REDDIT    DOMINO   SVA   VOTA    SA- 

CERDOS. 

This  is  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  in  all 
appearance  the  *'  ministerial "  (sacramental) 
chalice  given  by  St.  Remigius  himself  to  the 
church  of  Rheims  ;  see  also  Archacol.  Journ. 
1846,  p.  134.  The  magnificent  chalice  of  gold 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Remigius,  formerly 
at  Rheims,  now  in  the  Paris  Library,  is  of  the 
12th  century  (Arch.  Journ.  u.  s.).  For  other 
inscriptions  on  chalices,  see  Marini,  u.  s.  p.  197. 

9.  Le   Blant,  Inscr.  Chret.  de  la  Gaule.  ii.  348, 

n.  574.  Engraved  on  the  four  scalloped 
edges  of  a  square  marble  altar  slab  formerly 
in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Rodez. 

DEVSDEDIT  E^  INDIGNVS  FIERI  IVSSIT  HANC 
ARAM. 

Deusdedit  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Rodez  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  :  the  in- 
scription is  doubtless  a  contemporary  composition, 
but  the  letters  and  the  sign  of  contraction  -n.  are 
suspected  of  having  been  restored. 

The  name  Deusdedit  occurs  also  on  a  gem  (see 
Gems)  ;  the  form  Deusdet  is  likewise  found  more 
than  once  in  inscriptions  (Le  Blant,  u.  s.  p.  433); 
for  similar  instances,  see  Nam^s  below.  Vox  the 
altars  of  Christian  churches  ara  (though  as  old 
as  Tertullian)  is  less  commonly  used  than  altare, 
especially  in  prose.  For  other  inscriptions  on 
altars  see  Marini  («.  s.  pp.  74—80).  This  and  the 
altar  at  Ham  of  the  7th  century  are  among  the 
earliest  that  are  inscribed  (Le  Blant,  n.  91). 

10.  Camden,  Britan.  §  "  Brigantes,"  ed.  1600  : 
"  Accepimus  crucem  hie  (at  Dewsbury,  York- 
shire) exstitisse,  in  qua  inscriptum  fuit  : 

PAVLINVS    HIC    PRAEDICAVIT    ET    CELB- 
BRAVIT." 

Paulinus  was  bishop  of  York,  A.D.  625-664. 

The  inscription  upon  it  is  among  the  earliest 
that  we  have  in  England,  which  are  not  sepul- 
chral. Fragments  of  the  ancient  cross  itself, 
jirobably  broken  at  the  UeCormation,  which 
Leiand,  in  his  /tinrntr;/,  muntions  iiavirig  seen, 
bearing  the  abore  inscription  (temp.  Ilenr.  VIIL), 
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have  boeu  built  up  against  the  church  there. 
The  miracles  of  Cana  and  the  multiplication 
of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  were  rej)resenteii 
thereon,  and  a  few  Latin  words  of  the  Gos])els  in 
Runesque  characters  can  still  be  re:id.  (Figured 
and  des<;ribed  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  P'owler,  in  a 
I'ecent  number  of  the  Yorkshire  Archacol.  and 
Top.  Jouniiil.) 

The  most  remarkable  cross  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  present  is  that  at  Ruth  well,  near  Dum 
fries  (then  part  of  Northumbria),  with  Scrip- 
tural and  other  scenes,  and  Latin  legends  from 
the  Gospels,  &c. ;  also  having  e.xtracts  from  a 
poem  by  Ctdman,  entitled  A  Dream  of  the  Holy 
Jt'ofjd,  written  in  Runes,  near  the  edges.  It  is 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  8th  century.  For  a  full 
account  of  it  .see  Stephens,  liwiic  Mon.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  405-448,  with  figure. 

11.  Copy  oftbe  dedication  stone  of  Jarrow  chapel, 
Durham,  made  in  1863  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Fowler.  Marini,  u.  s.  p.  163  ;  Camden, 
Brit.  956  (Gibs).  Pegge,  Sylloge,  p.  15, 
pi.  1  (in  Nich.  BUjL  Top.  Brit.  vol.  vi.). 

It  is  now  over  the  nave-arch  of  the  church, 
*'  and    may  be   original  "  (Fowler,  in  litt.).     The 
forms  of  the  letters  0  and  C,  and   their  incon- 
stancy, quite  favour  this  supposition, 
n  DKDICATIO    BASlLiriAE 

y^   SCI   PAVLi    VI r I   kl   mai 

^^^         ANNO   XV  EOFKiDl  KEO 

ch:olfrii)1  abb  kivsdem 

g.    ECCLKS    DO    AVCTURE 
CONDIIORIS  ANNO  IIIL 

The  date  is  a.d.  685,  determined  by  the  reign 
of  Ecgfrrth,  king  of  Northumbria.  One  of  the 
very  few  early  English  inscriptions  which  bear 
a  date. 

The  basilica  or  chapel  of  the  monastery  has 
been  converted  into  the  parish  church,  .«:ome 
remaining  parts  of  which  "  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  ante-Norman  date"  (G.  G.  Scott's 
Beporf).  For  the  history,  see  Flor.  Wiyorn. 
s.  a.  682.  Benedict  Biscop  .should  rather  be 
called  the  founder  than  Ceol frith,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  abbot. 

The  above  scanty  selection  must  suffice  for  this 
place.  More  is  to  be  sought  in  other  articles 
under  Ampulla,  Gkms,  Glass,  Lamps,  Money, 
Mosaics,  Seals,  and  Tombs. 

(v.)  Language  and  f^tyle  of  the  Christian 
Inscriptions. 

A.  Orthography,  Intiectiims,  and  choice  of 
Horrfi-.— While  some  of  the  Christian  inscriptions 
are  composed  with  correctness  and  even  with  ele- 
gance both  in  prose  and  verse,  there  are  others 
which  are  written  barbarously  as  respects  the 
letters,  the  forms  of  words,  the  declensions,  the 
genders,  the  conjugation."!,  the  .syntax,  and  the 
prosody. 

It  would  scarcely  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  the  grammar  or  rather 
non-grammar  of  the  language  of  the  latter  sort. 
It  partakes  of  the  barbarisms  with  which  various 
nou-Cinistian  inscriptions  are  more  or  le.ss  dis- 
figured,' and  which  have  even  found   their  way 

•  M&rtigny  {nict.  p.  309)  calls  them  "communs  aux 
Inscriptions  chietlennefl  el  nux  roniaiiioV  reftrring  to 
Hub.  (loll/.ius  ( Thct.  Jiei.  A^'t.  i  23)  ami  11.  FabretU 
(/lucr.  Lot.  expl.)  for  further  informaiioti.     Ihe  Indicv-^ 


into  literature  in  their  most  aggravated  shapes, 
if  the  Formularies  of  the  monk  Marculfus  (circa 
660  A.n.)  can  be  called  literature.  In  the  Greek 
Christian  inscriptions  the  frequent  and  various 
changes  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  the  most 
noticeable  ])articularity.  Thus  KfTro*  is  written 
KiTf,  or  KIT7J,  or  /fT)T7j,  'HpdiKKftos  bccoTOes  Hpa- 
k\i]os  or  Hf}aK\ios,  Koifi-qT-fjpiov  is  changed  into 
Kv/jLtTtpioy,  TfXfiudfli  hecomes  TfXiodfts,  iruvis 
written  (Toy,  viKa  is  simply  viku,  and  the  t  ad- 
script of  the  dative  is  generally  omitted.  The 
change  of  consonants,  as  Ko\<pos  for  K^Airor, 
Tavfxacna  for  davfidaia,  y\riyop(i  for  ypriySpfi, 
K(i)pia>  for  x'^p'^Vi  '*  niore  rare.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  tendency  to  abbreviate  words,  so  as  to 
substitute  fjLvrfOriTi  for  fxyfjadTjri,  SiaKu)v  for  5<a- 
Kovos,  &c.,  or  to  enlarge  them,  as  koWiitis  or 
KoKTToaifor  K^Kirois.  Sometimes  Coptic  intluence 
is  discernible ;  sometimes  uncouth  late  forms  as 
fxcyaXSraros,  make  their  appearance  (Bockh, 
passim). 

In  the  Latin  the  changes  are  much  more 
remarkable,"  From  the  selection  of  inscriptions 
(including  the  notes)  given  above  and  under 
Tomb,  also  under  Gems  and  Gla.ss,  and  from  a 
few  others  we  obtain  such  changes  as  Agustas  for 
Augustas,  eclesia  or  aeclesia  for  ecclcsin,  ijttere  for 
quaere,  que  for  qitae,  hec  for  haec,  bixit  or  vixsit 
or  ru:.rit  or  visit  or  bissit  or  visse  for  ci'jtf, 
posuete,  posuent  for  posuit,  posxierunt,  M)is  for 
vobis,  b')t>im  for  votum,  vibi  for  riVi,  stavilcs  for 
stabilis,  provata  for  probata,  omnebiis  for  omnibuSj 
quesquas,  qesquet,  and  reqtiscit,  for  q'liescaSy 
quiescit,  requiescit,  spcctit  for  spectat  (expectat), 
jacit  (or  jacet,  annus  for  annns,  hue  for  hoc,  epyta- 
fum  for  epitaphium,  marturibns  for  martyribuSj 
ozza  for  ossa,  ed  for  et,  es  for  ex,  im  jxtce  for 
in  pace,  anatcma  for  anathema,  chanojws  for 
canones,  tintafor  tincta,  jtelem  (or  pcllcin.  meses  or 
inisis  for  menses,  zaconus  for  diacontts,  Istcphmus 
for  Stephanas,  slinatarius  for  linatarius,  Zcsus  for 
Jesus,  Zcnuaria  for  Januaria,  Gerosale  tor  Jeru' 
salem,  and  various  other  words  which  contain 
barbarous  substitutions  of  consonants  and  vowels 
and  also  of  diphthongs.  Again,  neuter  substan- 
tives are  sometimes  treated  as  masculines,  c.^. 
hunc  tcmplum,  and  conversely  masculines  as 
neuters,  e.g.  hoc  tumulum.  The  regimen  of  the 
cases  is  frequently  violated  in  the  use  of  j)reposi- 
tions  (see  below),  and  also  in  such  expressions  as 
vixit  annis  (or  even  annus  or  annorum)  and  the 
like.  See  more  in  Martigny,  Diet.  pp.  309-311 ; 
and  McCaul,  u.  s.  pp.  xii.  and  xiii.:  the  latter 
of  whom  observes  :  '*  The  student  should  beware 
of  regarding  what  may  be  new  to  him  iu  Christian 
epitaphs,  as  jieculiar  to  them.  Very  many  of 
the  variations  from  classical  usage  are  to  be 
found  iu  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  some  of  thorn 
in  authors  that  are  not  commonly  read." 

The  actual  words  also  vary  little  from  the 
Pagan  ones ;  rc/uisrit,  rcfrigerat,  and  even  dc/>o- 
situa'   (about    which    Cardinal  Wisemau    in    his 


at  the  end  oftbe  volumes  oftbe  Corp.  Inter.  Latin,  now 
Ix'lnp  pnhlishi'd  nt  Horlln.  under  Ka  fframmntira,  will 
be  tontid  still  luon^  u^ful.  They  go  fur  to  ejital)lti>h  the 
truth  of  Martipny's  rera.uk. 

>•  M.  Le  Blant  rvft-n  to  a  work  by  A.  Fucbi«,  />i« 
Komanifchen  .'fpracheu  in  ihrem  yrrfuHinisse  tuPH  Lcutir^ 
ischtti,  wbtch  the  writer  ha»  n>>l  se<>n. 

»  It  wa-s  not  aftor  all  8o  very  common  in  the  oarll>-8t 
Cbriniian  timet*.  "  La  formule  d<poritu* — drpotitio  cha- 
racterlde  particulierement  le6  iuscripUous  dcs  quatrl^OM 
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Falioli  (p.  145)  has  written  so  prettily,  as  im- 
plying a  '  precious  tiling,  intrusted  to  faithful, 
but  temporar)^  keeping ')  and  some  others  which 
seem  Christian  in  their  tone  occur  sometimes  in 
Pagan  inscriptions  (see  M'Caul,  u.  s.  pp.  xiv. 
4,  29 ;  Tertull.  De  Test.  Anim.  c.  4,  commented 
on  by  Fleetwood,  Inscr.  Ant.,  Index,  p.  6,  who 
is  deceived,  however,  in  thinking  that  no  Chris- 
tians of  Tertullian's  age  "  refrigerium  mortuis 
suis  comprecatos  esse."  See  De  Monag.  c.  10). 
And  conversely  some  words  and  expi-essions  which 
are  not  Christian,  find  their  way  occasionally 
from  Pagan  into  Christian  inscriptions,  as  d»nus 
aeterna,  perdpere  (bapiism'i  sc.  said  primarily  of 
the  rites  of  Mithras  and  Cybele),  contra  votum, 
Divus  (said  of  emperors  deceased) ;  and  even  oc- 
ca.sionallv  D.  M.,  or  in  full  Dis  Manibus,  so  usual 
at  the  head  of  Pagan  inscriptions  (see  Tomb,  and 
McCaul,  u.  s.  p.  54,  and  his  Index,  s.  v.  Pagan 
us  iges).  In  fact  there  is  a  very  small  residuum 
indeed  of  mere  words,  i.  e.  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing peculiar  doctrines  or  religious  distinctions^ 
which  are  exclusively  Pagan,  or  exclusively 
Christian.*  Dr.  McCaul  remarks  that  there  is 
scarcelv  one  of  the  designations  of  the  place  of 
burial  used  in  Christian  epitaphs,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  although  he 
has  not  observed  qmidrisomus  {locus)  in  any  Pagan 
epitaph.  Likewise  he  does  not  remember 
seeing  sepultus  in  any  Christian  inscription 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  but  rarely  in 
Pagan  ones ;  but  yet  sepulcrum  occurs  in  both 
not  rarely.'     Again  he  says  praecedo  is  charac- 

et  cinquifeme  siecles,  Wen  qu'on  en  ait  quelques  exemjiles 
aiilerieurs."  Martiguy,  Diet.  p.  319.  Neither  is  the  word 
universal,  being  very  rarely  found  in  Gaul. 

r  Thus  the  words  resurrectio,  rasurgo,  baptidiatus, 
redemptor,  perhaps  also  sanctimonialis,  as  well  as  the 
combinations  dies  judu:ii,pnella  Dei  (a  nun),  and  per- 
haps/amo/a*  De',  applied  in  very  many  epitaphs  to  the 
pious  dead,  but  in  a  few  other  inscriptions  to  ttie  living 
(see  ^  iv.  n.  4)  have  no  place  in  Pagan  in^c^iptions,  nor 
co$txi  as  applied  to  a  wife  (see  l>e  Rossi,  n.  151).  It 
might  be  thought  that  Deo  aeteino  viijgno,  and  in 
aeta-nun  renatus  would  equally  be  absent;  yet  both 
occur,  the  former  in  connexion  with  goddesses  (deabus- 
^K^-),  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  my.>terie8  of  Mithras. 
(Mai,  Script.  Vet.  A'or.  (oil.  vol.  v.  p.  3  (note);  Le  Ulant, 
In$ci-.  CInet.  dt  la  (Jauh,  vol.  ii.  p.  72).  Christian  influ- 
ence may  be  suspected  in  these  instances. 

«  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  depositut 
(=.tepultu$)  and  depogitifj  occur  in  a  very  large  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions,  but  only  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  Pagan  ones  (Orelli,  n.  45.55,  is  a  clear  example); 
while  tlatut,  the  cla.ssical  t.xpression  for  being  carried 
out  to  buri..l,  is  bO  rare  in  Chrihtlan  inscriptions  that  Oe 
P.o-«i  can  hnd  no  parjUel  t*j  his  single  example  (n.  119^). 
llif^re  may  perhaps  be  some  few  other  instances  of  the 
same  h>t\.  of  each  kind. 

•  Sinc<;  this  h'-nteiice  was  pfjnned,  the  writer  has  dis- 
ooven-d  an  (-xam)ile  of  tfj/uUus  in  an  ancit-nt  Christian 
epitaph  of  .Mauritania  {R«fnl«-r,  n.  4026).  It  Is  very 
powibly  as  early  as  the  third  century,  to  which  B»-vcral 
Pagan  InKcriptions  in  thai  regioti  C4rtainly  b'long.  1  here 
Ua  second  example  in  the  ^ame  region,  \.n.  »l«(n.  3675), 
%nd  a  thitd,  x.n.  ;}89  (n.  :j7>0)  W  e  have  another  instance 
occurring  in  an  <pii(iph  of  liimmi.  a.d.  :>23(l>i:  HoM«i^ 
Bull.  Aich.  cut.  I«ft4,  p.  16).  The  wod  1-*  found  uIho  in 
Chriatian  epitaphit  of  .Spain,  dat*-*!  and  und  U-d,  hui  jMir- 
b«p«  in  no  can*-  l>^fore  th*-  ^  v«-tith  wntury  (MUbner,  p  x. 
and  lb*-  rffpri-nc's).  Wi-  havi-  In  tine  in  a  P<rugian  In-crlj*- 
tjon  of  fl/mian  timts  (Vi-rmigl.  Irmir.  I'eruy.  t  ii.  p.  142) 
\n  ifua  (boflilica  so.)  tepelUri  von  dr.ljet.  Cardinal  Wiso- 
■lan  tb^refore  ia  nut  strictly  accurate  in  saying  {Fabiola, 
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teristically  Christian,  while  abscedo  he  thinks 
occurs  only  (and  that  rarely)  in  Pagan  epitaphs 
(u.  s.  pp.  xiv.  XV.  53).  But  who  does  not  see 
that  any  new  discovery  may  upset  the  supposed 
distinction?  There  are  indeed  phrases  which 
appear  to  have  an  exclusively  Christian  meaning, 
such  as  Deo  reddere  spirUnm  sanctum,  apud 
Deum  acceptus,  decessit  or  exivit  de  saeculo,  abso- 
lutus  de  corpore,  receptus  ad  Deum,  arcessitus  ah 
angelis,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind.'' 
(Mart.  Diet.  p.  315 ;  M'Caul,  u.  s.  p.  xv.).  The 
expression,  in  pice,  is  derived  from  the  Jewish 
epitaphs,  and  passes  over,  both  as  an  acclamation 
and  otherwise,  to  the  Christian  inscriptions;  its 
occurrence  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  cei'taiu 
proof  that  the  monument  is  not  pagan.  (See, 
however,  Money.)  "  Dictio  ilia  Fn  Pace  Chris- 
tiana tota  est "  (Morcelli,  De  Stil.  Inscr.  Lat.  ii. 
p.  77  ;  and  so  Martigny  Diet.  s.v.  "  In  Pace,** 
q.  v.). 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
enough  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
EiHnburgh  Revienj  relative  to  the  Latinity  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
notes. 

"  The  reader  at  once  recognises  in  the  Latinity 
of  these  epitaphs  [of  Italy  and  Gaul]  •=  the  germ 
of  that  total  change  in  the  government  of  prepo- 
sitions, which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
languages  of  Italy.  <i  The  old  distinction  of 
government  between  the  ablative  and  the  accu- 
sative has  evidently  begun  to  disappear.  Many  of 
the  prepositions  are  used  indiscriminately  with 
both  those  cases.  Thus  we  read  (De  Rossi,  Ins. 
Urb.  Horn.  p.  82)  that  Pelegrinus  "  lived  in 
peace  cum  uxorem  suam  Silvanam ;"  and  in  an- 
other place  (p.  108),  Agrippina  erects  a  monu- 
ment to  her  "  sweetest  husband,  cum  quern  vixit 
sine  lesione  animi,  annos  ires  et  menses  decern." 

p.  145)  "The  word  to  bury  is  unknown  In  Christian 
inscriptions."  It  occurs  even  at  Rome,  which  he  had  more 
particulirly  in  his  eye,  in  an  inscription  thought  in  be  of 
the  third  century :  eTa'<^Tj  dofie  l?v(Te'/3is  (Bockh,  h.  9612). 
At  the  same  time,  for  whatever  reason,  the  woid  ippears 
to  be  decidedly  rare.  But  as  it  seems  to  be  not  much 
more  common  in  Pagan  inscriptions  there  is  no  great 
force  in  the  cardinal's  remark. 

h  There  are  also  various  expressions  relating  to  light, 
as  lumen  clarum,  pracmia  lucis,  lux  nova,  &c.  occurring 
in  Christian  epitaphs  which  contrast  remarlcably  with 
the  liice  I.  aret,  jaceo  in  tenebris,  &c.  of  the  Pagans.  See 
Mart.  Diet.  p.  380.  But  this  is  a  dilTorence  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  language.  There  arc  other  similar  con- 
trasts which  we  can  hardly  discuss  hero.  See  M'Caul 
p.  xil. ;  Edinb.  Kev.  u.  s.  p.  24  2.  But  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  Inscriptions  express  no  feeling  of  any  sort.  See 
De  !{ossl,  nos.  3,  6,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20,21,  22,  all  of  the 
first  three  centuries. 

=  Much  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  sepul 
cbral  Inscriptions  of  Britain  and  of  Africa.     See  Tomb. 

<i  And  of  France.  We  have  this  intorcBting  Inscrip- 
tion of  Beire,  Maria  virgo  minester  lie  I'Vipulo  (=trmpll 
=du  temple)  ^'«7  0«a/^(  — JcruHiiU-m),  Lr  Hlant,  n.  542,  A. 
The  same  auth<jr  jHjints  out  various  other  links  ot  con- 
nection between  the  epigrajOilcal  Lailn  and  the  Krencb 
language.  Thus  qui,  which  is  invariable  lor  both  genders 
in  French,  is  twla*  found  on  the  <'pita|ili  of  a  nun,  A.n. 
4'il.  (In  an  inscription  of  Piidmont '//^t  in  like  manner 
agrecH  with  Maria.  (»a/./era,  .J/e/u.  Ace.  Tin-,  u.n.  p.  191.) 
In  the  (IJlh  wntnry  we  have  ul-o  tanta,  which  preparft 
the  way  for  the  modern  sninlt  Irom  i/</v>i7»//i  ("que  Ton 
entend  enotre  aux  oDlci-s  de  tillages")  couioa  etprit 
{Manuel,  p.  194). 
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A  thiH  monun.ent  is  erected  pro  caritatem  (Le 
Blant,  Insrr.  Chr€t.  (!ail.  vol.  i.  p.  400).  In  a 
fourth,  a  mother  is  entreated  to  pray  for  the  chihl 
she  has  left  behind,  "/^ro  htinc  finum  ora  subolem  " 
(De  Ro.ssi.  p.  \\V.\).  Conversely,  we  find  dc  s\ui 
omnia  {Ut  Kosiji,  j).  l.So)  and  decessit  de  saendum 
(p.  10'5).  And  although  an  occasional  solecism 
of  this  kind  niii^ht  be  explained  by  the  rude  and 
illiterate  (-hMiacter  of  the  individual  author  of 
the  inscri|)tion,  tlie  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
clearly  iiidicjites  the  settled  tendency  of  the 
popular  usjiize  of  the  prepositions  towards  the 
abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  government  of 
cases.*  We  may  add  that  the  same  confusion  of 
case  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  .lewish 
catacombs  publisheil  by  Father  Garrucci,  among 
which  v/e  read,  on  the  one  h«nd,  cum  with  the 
accusative,  as  cum  vinfinium  (p.  50),  and  ctim 
CelcrhiH  n  (p,  r)2) ;  and  on  the  other,  iiitcr  with 
the  ablative,  as  inter  dicaeis. 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert 
to  such  solecisms  as  paupero;v<m  for  paujierum 
(although  it  is  plain  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  form  in  other  words,  as  omniorMm  for 
omnium,  that  the  change  is  not  an  accidental 
error)  ;  or  to  the  occasional  use  of  forms  rare, 
but  not  entirely  unexampled,  in  classical  Latin, 
as  nectns  (Le  Blant,  p.  15)  as  the  participle  of 
neco,  or  utcre  (De  Ilossi,  p.  233)  as  the  ablative 
ofnfer,  a  rare  form  following  the  third,  instead 
of  the  second  declension.'  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  discern  a  foreshadowing  of  the  modern 
idiom  of  Italy  in  such  words  as  pulla,  and  still 
more  Pifzinnina,  which  is  the  direct  prototype 
of  the  Italian  I'ircinina.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  orthography,  which,  in  many  cases,  points 
deaily  towards  the  modern  pronunciation.  The 
form  santa  for  sanda  already  appears;  and  the 
X,  as  in  sesis  for  sexics,  begins  to  give  place  to 
the  modern  s.  This  tendency  goes,  however, 
beyond  individual  words,  and  seems  to  indicate 
certain  general  principles  of  usage.  We  do  not 
mean  those  broad  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Italians  and  foreigners  generally  from 
ourselves,  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs of  the  ancient  languages,  although  in 
all  these  the  interchanges  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  l;inc:u;iges  which  the  inscriptions  fre- 
quently exhibit  and  the  characters  eniplove  1  in 
each  to  rej)resent  eijuivalent  soumls  of  the  other, 


•  Maitlgny  ilHct.  p.  320)  thinks  that  if  an  Inscription 
has  cum  or  de  (olluwed  l>y  an  accusative,  it  must  be 
placed  in  tlic  timrtli  or  tirth  century.  Tliis  sef^nis  vi-ry 
doubtful.  ^Vo  have  c  rtainly  inter  fan' tit  In  an  inscrip- 
tion of  2HX  A  t).,  luid  p'lhaps  ciivi  einn  in  anotlior  of 
279  A.o.  (>e<'  De  R.«.|,  pp.  i6.  21).  Before  this  cum  so- 
dntff  occiirs  at  I'ompi-ii  {(\  I.  L.  \\\  n.  2'21). 

'  Dr.  McCanI  not«>s  j^ine  very  singular  instonres  of 
Inflection,  a-*  the  dutivos  .\'icfni.  Afjaptni,  Lrofxirdtti, 
Jri-t'.i-ti  (also  Irmi),  Hrrcura'ieli  from  .\ice,  Ayufh-,  l.ro- 
pnrde.  J-.irrtie,  Mercuianf  (Mercuriane);  also  itptti  for 
tpf.i :  lik'\v|»e  Victnriafs  for  \'ici(triae  iu.  $.  p.  xiii.  and 
Jrt,  19).  Jhe  R.un<'  form",  as  w.is  to  \>€  e.\poct<>d,  wvur  In 
Pagan  in^cripiioiis.  Ihus  wp  find  nii/crui,  StaflyUni, 
&,c.  in  Spain  (('.  I.  L.  H.  Ind-'x.  p.  7T9).  We  have  also 
Jitnnaria'f  fMrJamia  iVi«r,  at  i'onipeil  ((\  f.  /..  iv.n.  223t), 
and  sevi-ral  .similar  example.";  and  .imf>liatafs\n  Spain 
{C.J.  L.  li.  n.  4;»7.'..  60\  Profes.m.r  HUbiier.  in  fine,  oh- 
«or.vo."»  In  a  few  ('l)ri"*tian  in.ocription.'*  of  Spain,  J-ninni, 
J*attni)ifii:.  a«  the  gonitiven  of  Jn<itni>t,  I'a.'tor,kc.  (p. 
xill,\  and  c-'iivenwly  we  have  Satiir^iis.  .Uocuris  as  the 
geiiitivuc  of  SiMiui-nut,  Ueriuiiu*  il)v  Ko8si,  no.<<.  172. 
476). 


are  quite  decisive  against  the  English  n.<age.  Wi 
refer  rather  to  certain  peculiarities  of  Italian 
}>roDunciatioD,  which  are  regarded  as  defect' 
even  by  the  Italians  themselves,  and  whicK 
nevertheless  find  their  counterpart  here.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  C"di  or  additional 
vowel  sound,  which  Italian  speakers  ot'ten  attach 
to  wonls  ending  with  a  con.sonant.  Of  this  ther«» 
are  numiterless  examples  iu  De  Rossi's  volume  , 
as  posuete  for  posuit  (p.  IH).  In  like  manner  w. 
Und  a  type  for  the  vowel  sound  prerixe<i  to 
words ;  as  ispiritns  for  spirit  us,  iscribit  for  scnbit 
(p.  2'JH);  and  the  actual  Italian  sound  of  h  (ch 
or  k)  between  two  vowels,  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  ridigule,  is  found  directly  expressed 
in  these  inscriptions,  in  which  michi  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  mihi. 

"It  is  amusing  too,  to  meet  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  or  among  the  Christians  of  ancient 
Gaul,  the  prototype  of  the  cockney  aspirate  and 
its  contrary.  Thus  we  find  upon  the  one  hand 
(Le  Blant,  vol.i.  p,  2-3),  //o.ssa  (for  os.sa),  /A)rdine, 
//octobres,  //eterna ;  and  upon  the  other  oc  for 
hoc  (Le  Blant,  p.  93),  ic  tor  Aic,  /larus,  ora, 
6norius,  &c."  (Edi)ib.  Lev.  IS'U,  pp.  234-5). 

The  Indx  Or  immnticus  added  at  the  end  of 
Hiibuer's  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Spain,  gives 
a  rich  harvest  of  similar  barbarisms.  Nearly  all 
the  vowels  are  blundered  in  one  way  or 
other,  and  no  small  number  of  con.sonants;  with- 
out dwelling  on  them  we  have  the  following  : 
/mnc  (d'fcium ;  in  an.dhtis ;  post  fuiicre  \  in 
hunc  tumnlum  rejui'Srit;  cum  o/terarios  tv-r- 
nolos :  offeret  (for  otfert ;)  besides  other  less 
heinous  sins  against  inflections.  For  the  Saxon 
forms  which  occur  in  inscriptions  in  Kngland  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Stephens'  /,unic  .\ion"}ntmtSy 
and  for  the  Celtic  forms  in  the  Irish  inscriptions 
to  Petrie  and  Stokes'  work  thereon  (see  above). 

Examples  of  bilingual  inscri|>tions  (Greek 
and  Latin)  and  of  Latin  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters,  also  of  doui)le  rendering  of  words 
into  Runic  and  Roman  characters,  as  well  as 
Celtic  woi-ds  in  Ogham  characters,  will  be 
noticed  under  ToMi*. 

B.  Prefer  Names  used  in  Christian  rn<icrtptions. 
—  For  the  proper  names  used  in  Christian  in- 
scriptions see  careful  and  interesting  notices  in 
De  Rossi,  /.  U.  R.  Prol.  cxii.-cxiv. ;  McCaul,  u.  s. 
pp.  xix.-xxi. ;  Hilbner,  u.  s.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  and  the 
references. 

The  E<linburgh  Reviowor  has  treated  this 
matter  so  well  tor  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Africa,  taking  also  some  slight  notice 
of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  that  his  words  are  set 
down  with  little  abridgment.  The  account  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  few  words  about  the 
Spanish,  British,  and  lri.-<h  names  which  occur 
in  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  those 
countries. 

"The  small  proportion  of  patrician  famili«»s  nmong  the 
early  ChrLstians  will  hardly  suffice  to  explain  the  rapid 
di<«iipp«>aranve  among  them  of  the  us»'  of  the  three  names, 
whioh  had  hitherto  tx-oii  the  pe«-ullar  privilege  of  the 
ari-tocratic  class.  Not  a  i»'ngle  ItiP^-ription  after  Con- 
stantliie  pre«< n t «  th ree  names;  an*  of  the  ante  Constan- 
tiolan  inM  riptlons,  there  are  but  two  fnnher.  Is*  hiit  one] 
in  which  the  three  names  «Hfur  •  »  •  •  .\fier  Con.-tJin- 
line,  except  Flavlus,  which  cot)tinne«i  in  |>artial  use. 
praenonilna  may  I*  Mid  entirely  to  dl>4p|)ear.  The  «ild 
di>tlnctivo  uentiU  name  too.  quickly  folhiwrd.  Tit* 
inscriptions    Ufore   Cutictaniine   Mboimd    with    Aunlii 
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Cbmelii,  Claudii,  Antonii,  &c.  *  *  *  *  Thus,  in  the 
Aurelian  age,  we  find  Aurelius  or  Anrelia  repeated  seven 
times;  and  under  Cunstantius  and  his  sons,  C<>nstantinus. 
Constantius  and  Constans,  have  their  turn  of  popularity. 
The  Gentile  name,  however,  was  quickly  displaced  by 
new  forms  terminating  in  ntius  as  Lactantius,  Dignantii.s, 
Crescentius,  Leontius ;  or  in  osus,  as  Bonosus.  A  favourite 
form  in  the  third  and  succeeding  centuries  was  some 
laudatory  epithet,  as  Benignus,  Ca>tus,  Gn>ta,  Castula. 
Often,  especially  in  Africa,  in  the  superlative  degree  ; 
as  Dignissimus.  Feliciasinius,  Acceptissima.  Sometimes 
fetmilar  adjectives  appear  in  the  comparative  degree,  as 
Dignior,  Nubilior ;  and  occasionally  the  abstract  quality 
itself,  as  Prudentia,  "AyaTnj,  &c..  Is  found  as  the  name. 
The  names  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  later  centuries  would 
be  found  on  examination  tu  furnish  the  type,  if  not  the 
exact  equivalent  of  most  of  the  lanciful  appellatives  of  the 
palmy  days  of  puritanism.  We  meet,  not  merely  with 
simple  :orms  such  as  Triart?,  eATrts,  ayaTr-q,  D'Centia, 
J'rudentia,  Dignitas,  Idonitas,  aoj^oaeioj ;  S  or  Renatus, 
Redemptus,  Refrigerius,  Projectus ;  or  the  more  self- 
abasing  appellatives,  Stercorius  or  Contumeliosus,  but  com- 
pound names  of  the  true  Puritan  stamp,  such  as  Oeus 
Dedit,  Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  vult  Deus  *  *  • 

"  In  a  few  instances  occasion  is  taken  from  the  name  to 
introduce  into  the  b  ntiment  of  ibe  epitaph  some  playful 
allusion  to  the  etymological  import  of  the  name;  and 
although  this  practice  is  more  consonant  with  the  tastes 
of  the  later  times,  yet  the  inscriptions  of  the  clas-ic 
period,  present  examples  of  a  similar  play  upon  words, 
of  whch  ue  may  instance  the  st-ntence  from  the  very 
pretty  epitaph  of  Claudia  given  by  Orelli  (vol.  i.  p.  547). 

"HKIC  EST  SEPULCRUM  HAUD  PULCI^.UM 
PULCRAI  FICMINAE."  [Pulcher  was  a  cognomen  of 
the  gens  Claudia.]  These  allusions  in  the  Christian 
epitaphs  are  commonly  very  simple.  Thus  we  meet 
INFELIX  FELICITA.S,  and  INFAUSTUS  FELIX. 
A  monument  is  erect  d  to  Ivnocentius  in  recogtiition  of 
his  iutvxxrice,  PRO  INNOCENTIA  SUA.  GLYCO 
{yKvKv<;,  sweet)  is  described  as  "swre'er  than  bis  name." 
The  sorrowing  fri>nds  of  ANTHUS  bemoan  his  years 
"stiipt  fif  their  flowers:"  and  even  in  a  very  tender 
poetical  epitaph,  addres.sed  lo  the  m  mory  of  Verus,  by 
his  wife  Quintilla  (whose grief  for  his  loss  proclaims  itself 
B<>  extreme  that  it  is  only  the  fear  of  God  that  restrains  her 
from  following  him  t<  the  grave,  and  that  she  vows  to 
remain  a  widow  for  his  sake),  room  is  found,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  writer's  yiassionate  expressions  of  sorrow,  for  a 
pun  upon  the  name  of  "HIC  VERUS,  QUI  SEMPER 
VKRA  I/OCU  rU.S,"  •>  a  pun  e.\ac.ly  similar  to  that 
ajntalned  in  the  epiLiph  of  the  emperor  Probiis,  which 
Vopiscus  Da-  preserved—"  HIC  PKOBUS  IMPERATOR, 
ET  VERE  PROBU.S,  situs  h:sr  "  («.  f.  pp.  235-2.57). 

The  proper  names  which  occur  on  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  Spain  (Hiibner,  praef.  pp.  vi.  sqq.) 
are  more  varied.  The  oM  lioman  nomina  gen- 
tiiicia  are  rare,  and  generally  occur  alone,  as 
Aurelius,  Julius,  Licinia,  &c.,  but  with  a  provin- 
cial cognomen  occasionally  added,  such  as  A. 
(Aureliui)  Vinceutius.  We  have  also  numerous 
"xamples  of  old  Roman   cognomina,  as  Avitus, 


*  A  remarkably  pretty  specimen  is  Riven  in  De  Rossi's 
Roma  Soltaranea,  vol    i.  p.  262,  where  Faith  makes  an 
epiUpb  to  her  siitter  Hi/pe  which  runs  thus — 
PISTE  SPEI 
8«.R/>KI   \)VL 
ClSSr.MAE 
KhXTT.    (Dove.) 

But  it  oupbt  to  be  rfmcm'x-T<<l  that  Sp^t  Is  a  name 
ncA  nnfre(|u<nt  in  R/mati  Pu(;an  eptuiiliH,  ho  tlmt  the 
now  faniuuM  fragment  of  the  Brintol  lnH<Tiption  which 
containn  it  in  tioi  on  thai  arxytnut  (irctiiiniably  <.'hriHlian  : 
apart  from  the  Mym^K>lM,  dog.  nx-.k,  and  H>p,  und  the  |xjr- 
ir*:*.  (?).  It  now  rend*  only  Sl'VJi  C.  SK.N  II  (fill .). 
^  Thin   Chrlsltitn    ephaph    In    publlhh'-<l    by    Fabretti. 


Dexter,  Ftlix,  Crispinus,  Camilla.  Of  the  more 
modern  names  are  those  which  are  of  truly 
Latin  origin,  as  Aeterualis,  Amator,  Asella,  Do- 
minicus,  Februarius,  Honorius,  Sanctus,  which 
seem  to  be  generally  diifused  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire;  also  the  following,  which  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  Spain  (including  of  course  Por- 
tugal; :  Bracarius,  Cerevella,  Cuparius,  Gran- 
niola,  Lilliolus,  Salvianella,  &c.  There  are  also 
many  which  come  from  the  Greek,  as  Arcadius, 
Basilia,  Glaucus,  Leontius,  Macarius,  Theodosius, 
Zenon,  &c.  Others  are  still  more  modern,  such 
as  Agilo,  Ermengond,  Froila,  Gulfinus,  Huniric, 
Oppila,  Reccisvinthus,  Reswentus,  Sonuica,  Mari- 
spalla  (fem.),  Swinthiliuba  (fem.),  all  which  are 
probably  Gothic ;  also  "  Anna  Gaudiosa  sive 
Africa"  (n.  71)  and  Maurus,  which  are  of  course 
both  African;  and  Bacauda  and  Cam uelates,  which 
appear  to  be  Gaulish.  The  origin  of  others,  as 
Istorna,  Locuber,  Macona  (fem.),  Quinigia,  Quis- 
tricia,  and  Rexina,  is  unknown.  To  these  must 
be  added  Scriptural  names,  as  Emmanuel,  Jo- 
hannes, Maria,  Sallomon,  Susanna,  Thomas,  &c.  ; 
those  of  the  puritanical  type  mentioned  above 
appear  to  be  wanting. 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain  we  find  (for  the 
British  period)  some  Latin  names,  as  Viventius 
and  Florentius  (in  Scotland),  also  Silius,  Pauli- 
nus,  Saturninus,  and  Carausius  (in  Wales  and 
Cornwall),  and  some  of  these  forms,  as  Augus- 
tinus  and  Paulinus,  were  re-imported  from  Rome 
in  Saxon  times.  But  there  are  also  Celtic  names 
occurring,  as  Isnioc  (in  Cornwall),  Pascent  (or 
Pasgen),  Cadfan,  Cyngen,  Pabo,  Boduoc  (in 
Wales),  and  Drost,  Voret,  Forcas  (Fergus  ?)  and 
others  (in  Scotland) ;  as  well  as  Saxon  or  Scan- 
dinavian names,  such  as  Sinnik  (in  Scotland), 
Herebricht,  Hildithnith,  Wulfhere,  and  the  like 
(in  England).  A  Saxon  name  is  occasionally 
Latinised,  as  Wini  into  Ovinus.  In  Ireland  the 
great  mass  of  the  names  is  Celtic,  but  occasion- 
ally a  Latin  form  is  Hibernized,  as  Columbanus 
into  Cholumban  :  very  occasionally  a  Latin  form, 
as  Martinus,  survives.  » 

C.  Words  and  Formulae  employed  in  different 
ages  and  places. — The  words  and  phrases  relating 
to  burial  and  other  matters  vary  a  good  deal  in 
different  j)laces,  and  in  the  same  place  at  dift'erent 
times.  M.  Le  Blant  has  collected  these  "  for- 
mules  d'cpigraphie  chretienne"  with  consider- 
able industry  ;  but  a  good  many  additions  might 
easily  be  made.  He  even  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  some  provinces,  e.g.  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
which  however  have  some  formulae  and  wordb 
of  interest.' 

Several  of  the  selected  inscriptions  (sepulchral 
and  others)  have  been  chosen  partly  on  account 
of  the  formulae  therein  contained,  and  some  re- 
marks uj)OU  them  are  made  in  tiieir  places. 

But  it  is  well  observed  by  Hiibner  that  until 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  'eeo  collected  and  edited,  it  is  im- 


'  E.g.  an  inscription  from  Sabnria  (Strin  nn  Angar) 
Bp<>aking  of  a  dead  child,  has  "  reciuiem  accepit  in  Deo 
p.itre  nostro,  et  Christo  ejun  "  {Corp.  Imr.r.  Lat.  t.  ill. 
n.  1221,  ediUd  by  .Momnmen).  Another  (n.  422n)  froni 
tlie  Mine  plaw  N-glnn;  "  Bonernenioite,  In  Deo  vivun. 
JodoruH  (Jv.  (irai'C.  tx  rg.  Ladic  (|.  vix.  an.  L.  Ac. 
{HonaememoriuK  o<'cur8  In  (Janl,  \a\  Blant,  i^an.  p.  77). 
S(«  also  n.  6  11)9  sr|r|.  from  halinatia,  where  wo  havd 
hie  in  pace  jacet,  depoiitut,  ttc. 
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possible  to  say  what  formulae  are  peculiar  to 
each  :  those  which  we  consider  to  be  peculiar 
may  turn  out  to  be  universal  or  common  to 
m;iny  provinces  (u.  s.  p.  vii.)> 

The  tollowing  is  a  translation  with  slight 
omissions  and  additions  *  and  a  few  tacit  cor- 
rections, mostly  for  the  Greek,  of  M.  Le  lilant's 
Miinrud  d Epiijraphic  Cltrtft.  pp.  75-b5  (Paris, 
1860),  omitting  the  references  to  his  own  work 
for  Gaul  and  to  those  of  others,  as  De  Rossi 
(Rome).  Gazzera  (Piedmont),  Mommsen  (kingdom 
of  Naples),  R^nier  (Algeria),  and  (for  the  Greek) 
Bockh.  To  this  has  been  added  (besides  some 
Roman  phrases)  a  collection  of  Spanish  formulae 
derived  from  Hiibner  ;  also  a  notice  of  the  few 
formulae  which  occur  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

"  Tliat  which  is  true  for  ancient  coins,  as  also 
for  the  works  of  architecture,  is  not  less  so  in  that 
which  concerns  the  monuments  of  ejiigraphy. 
In  each  new  place  which  he  visits,  the  antiquary 
sees  variations  of  the  formulae,  the  symbols, 
the  writing,  the  disposition,  the  ornaments  of 
the  marbles.  Though  apparently  of  little  im- 
portance, these  marked  differences  are  worthy  of 
i/cing  studied  with  care.  Arising  sometimes  from 
the  difference  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  ))laces,  they  are  able  to  serve  as  guides  in 
the  restoration  of  the  texts,  to  fix  the  nationality 
of  personages,  the  age  of  the  inscriptions,  and  even 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  history  of  ideas. 

"  I  must  aj)peal  to  the  patience  of  the  reader 
in  undertaking  to  place  before  him  some 
features  of  the  localisation  of  the  types  and 
formulae  of  Christian  epigraphy.  Below  are 
those  which  seem  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in 
dilTerent  provinces  : 

Germania  Prima : 

Mayeiice:  IN  HOC  TITVI.0  REQVIESCIT  FELI- 
CIIKR.     Worms:  TIFVLV.M  I'OSVIT. 

Belgica  T'rima  : 

TrovpB:  I'KO  CVRIT.V  TE.  and  the  like;  TITVLVM 
POSVI  P;  HlC  lACEl';  HIC  lACET  IN  PACE; 
I'A.  TRES  (titulum  posuerunt). 

Belgica  Secunda : 

Amions:  VBI  FPX'IT  NOVEMBER  DIES  XV,  and 
the  like;   DEFVNCrVS  EST. 

Viennensis : 

SVRKECrVHVS  I\  XPO,  and  analopous  formulae. 
Briord:  HVMANIIAS;  ABSIVrVS  (i.e.  attu- 
tut,  in  a  good  Rinse).  Biionl  and  Viciuie:  VO- 
LVNTAS.  Vai^oll  and  Aries:  PAX  TKCVM. 
War^(•illes :  RECKSSIT,  retained  even  when  this 
word  has  dlsapp'ured  in  other  places  from  the 
eplgraphical  formulary. 

k  Dr.  M'Caul,  usually  most  acoirato.  Illustrates  this 
reniiirk  by  a  siatemeiii  th;it  among  the  manj'  expression.^ 
for  our  "here  lies"  we  have  "  hie  Ja.;et  {tiul  njt.n). 
i%'Ba6t  KtiTJii  {often),"  p.  xiii.  Wo  may  saftlysay  of /lic 
jactt  tiiat  it  occura  almost  everywhere,  tx-ing  found  Hrwt 
In  Home,  then  in  (Jaul,  .'^p.iin,  Dalmitia,  Algeria,  and 
Britain,  tn  which  lii.st  country  it  is  almost  the  only  for- 
nuila.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  r<>iU*on  to  think  it 
rare  In  any  of  tho^  countries.  M.  !,c  Riant,  however, 
only  notices  It  under  (lanl.  The  (Jreek  rendering  of  this, 
<f0ao(  neiTni,  or  KarajtiiTai,  Is  ulso  very  general,  but  jwr- 
h.ips  not  quite  so  common :  It  occurs  In  Rome.  Sicily, 
Oaul;  lu  l-gypt.  D.ilniatia.  and  Greece;  Algeria,  and 
t'yrene;  o.W>  in  Asia  Minor,  but  not  everywhere.  In 
truth  M.  Le  Bl.mt's  is  only  a  sketch  partially  worked 
out,  but  still  very  Interesting. 

'  They  are  enclo<»ed  in  b  ackcta. 


Aquitania  Prima: 

O.udes:  TRAN.SIIT  IN  ANN09. 
Narbonensis  Prima  : 

Touloiifle:  REtiVIEVIT  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis  : 

k)NAEMEMORlVS(adject.);  AITVS  (I.e.  tympa- 
thetic). 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  Secunda,  and  a  goo<l  many 
other  (though  not  all)  parts  of  Gaul  : 
BONAE  MEMORIAE;  very  uncommon  at  liome. 

Lugdunensis   Prima,  Germania    Prima,   Maxima 
Sequanorum,        Viennensis,       Aquitania 
Prima: 
VIXIT  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  Quarta,  Viennensis,  Prima 
et  Secunda  Narbonensis : 
OBI  IT,  in  common  use  (though  seldom  at  Rome). 

Lugdunensis      Prima,      Viennensis,      Aquitania 
Prima : 
TRAN.SIIT;  not  common  at  Rome. 

[Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis  : 

FAMVLVS  DEI  (applied  in  epitaphs  to  the  de«d\ 
See  Lelilant,  itanvul,  pp.  10,  24,  and  references.] 

Spain : 

FAMVLVS  DEI,  orCHRISTI.  [Apparently  always 
similarly  applied.  See  Hlibner,  pp.  xi.  Ill,  112 
and  references.  For  the  Spanish  formulae  In  gene- 
ral, see  below."]  This  formula  do«-8  not  oc  ur 
among  tbose  of  the  catacombs  registered  by  Bosio 
and  Boldetti. 


""  Spain  :— • 

The  formula  In  peace. — IN  PACE  (in  variouB  con- 
nectio.is).  with  REgVIESCIT,  KKliVInVlT,  RECES- 
SIT,  REQVIl':.SCAT,  &c.  ;  IX>M1NI,  CHRISTI.  II':SV 
being  sometimes  added.     See  HQbner,  u.  s.  pp.  ix.  x. 

CortfC' ratimt  formulae.— \^  NOMINE  DI  (IX)M1NI  r) 
J^OSTRI  I.  C.  CONSACRATA  EST  ECLESIA  S. 
STEPilANI  PRIMl  MARTYRIS;  IN  NOMINE  DO- 
MINI CONSECRATA  ECLESIA  S  MARIE;  EPI- 
SCOPVS  CO.N'SECRAN'IT  HANC  BASKLICAM  ;  IN 
NO.MINE  DOMINI  SACRATA  EST  ECLESIA  ;  IX. 
KAL.  lANUARII  ERA  D  LXXXX  DEDICAT.A  EST 
HAEC  ECCLESIA  SCE  MARIE  ;  DEDICATA  EST 
HEC  BASILICA  A  PIMENIO  ANTISTITE  ;  DEDI- 
CAVIT  MANC  AEDE.M  IX)MiNVS  BACAVDA 
EPISCOPVS. 

HeUqraryforvxulne.  —  \'S  NOMINE  DOMINI  HIC 
SVNT  RECONDITE  RELIQVIE  SANOTOHVM  SER- 
VANDI,  C.ERMANI,  etc.;  RECONDITE  SVNT  IC 
RELWVIE  DE  CRVORE  DOMINI,  SANCTI  BA- 
BILE,  etc. 

RniHing  /ormMta«— CEPRIANO  EPISCVPO  (sic) 
ORDINANTE  EDIFIC.\TA  [est  haec  ecilesia]  ;  IIAEO 
SANCTA  TRIA  TABERNACVLA  IN  CLOIUAM 
TRINITATIS  (in  muUte  ?)  COMOPI.RANTIBVS 
SANCTIS  AEDIFICATA  SVNT  AB  INLVSTRI 
(JVDILIVVA  CVM  OPERARKXS  VERNOLOS  l-;r 
SVMl'TV  PROPRIO;  WNSVMATVM  OC  OPVS 
ERA  IXTXX  ;  FVNDAVIT  EAM  (*r.  aram)  ALTIS- 
SiMVS  PER  EVLALIAM  ET  FILIVM  EIVS 
PAVLVM  MONACHVM;  PERFECTVM  EST  TEM- 
PLUM. 

Vot  IV  /drm-</o«.— RECCF-SVINTHVS  REX  OFFE- 
RET  (oBF  rt)  foe.  eoroiiamj;  OFFERET  MVNVSCV- 
LVM  S.  STEl'HANO  THEODOSiVS  ABBA. 

.•^rputrhral  formulae  (length  of  life).— VIXIT  TOT 
ANNOS.  orANNIS;  oi  ANNORVM  TilT  ;  CVM 
MARITO  ANNIS  TOT;  PLVS  MINVS  TOT  (without 
aiinos;;  ANNORVM  DIERVMyVE  TOT;  gVI  IN 
HOC   SAECVLO    COXPLEVERAT    LVSTROS   TOT 
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Gallia  Cisalpiaa : 

Como :  VIXIT  JN  HOC  SAECVLO  ANNOS.  Como, 
Aiba,  PoUenzo,  Nice  and  the  environs:  DEPOSl- 
TVS  SVB  DIEM  XIV  KAL.,  etc.  Como,  Milan, 
Aquil^a,  Florence,  Bologna,  etc. .  B.M,  at  the  head 
of  inscriptions.  Turin,  Tortona,  Milan,  Brescia, 
Civita  dl  Friuli,  Aqulleja:  CONTRA  VOTVM 
POSVIT.  Piedmont:  HlC  RE(4Vil':SClT  IN 
SOMNO  PACIS. 

Latium :" 

Rome,  Ostia :  LOCVS,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. Rome;  DEPOSIT VS,  very  common  form,  of 
which  Gaul  gives  scarcely  four  examples  ;  REFRI- 
GEHIVM,  IN  REI-RIGERIO,  REFRIGERET 
UEVS  {once  only  in  Gaul) ;  LOCVM  EMIT,  or 
COMPARAVIT,  a  formula  which  is  completely 
unknown  in  Gaul ;  the  mention  of  a  tomb  pre- 
pared by  the  living  is  very  rare  in  Gaul.  Ostia : 
HIC  IX)RM1T,  CVM  DEVS  PERMISERIT, 
QVANDO  DEVS  VOLVERIT. 

Campania : 

Naples :  Iff  AVLA  REGNI  TVI,  INDVC  EOS  IN 
CAELESTIA  REGNA. 

Apuleia : 

Mirabella,  Eclanum,  Fontanarosa,  etc. :  HIC  REQVI- 

AETATIS  SVAE  XLIIl ;  DECEDIT  E  VITA.  Some- 
times the  words  ANVS,  PVER,  VIRGO  are  introduced. 

Formulae  of  ^uriaL— DEPOSITIO  ;  HVIC  RVDI 
TVMVLO  lACENS ;  IN  HOC  LOCO  QVIESCENS ; 
IN  HOC  TVMVLO  lACET ;  HIC  RECONDITVM 
EST  CORPVS;  DEPOSITVS  IX  PACE;  IN  ISTO 
LOCO  SEPVLTVS  EST;  HIC  SITVS  EST;  iTa^p^e-q 

Praj/ers  fm  the  /)ecui.  —  DOMINE  lESV  CHRISTE, 
FAMVLE  TVE  OMNIA  PECCATA  DIMITTE  (a.d. 
662);  PRECATVS,  VT  PRO  TVO  PROMISSO  ET  SVB- 
LIB AMINE  (sublevamine)  MKRKAMVR  INGREDI 
PARADfSI  lANVE  (seemingly  offered  for  the  dead,  but? 
see  n.  96);  YnEP  ANAHAYCEnC  KAI  CflTHPIAC 
THC  MAKAPIAC  KYPIHC  KITOYPAC. 

Jccktmafion*.— CHIONI  VIVAS;  LVPICVS  VIVIT; 
MARCIANE  VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO  (said  of  the  living). 

Station  of  the  decease'l  in  life. — The  public  and  private 
efation  of  the  deceased  are  very  rarely  m'litioned : 
and  then  only  extending  to  VIR  INLVSTRIS,  CLA- 
RIS.sr.MA  FEMINA,  f-tc.  The  usual  designations  are 
FIDKLIS,  FIDELIS  CHRISTI,  FAMVLA  or  FAMV- 
LV8  DEI  orCHRI.SIT;  also  BAlTlDiATVS  (once). 

Ealetiastical  station  in  h/c— ABBA;  ANTISTEIS  ; 
DEVOTA  VIRGO  ;  PONTIFEX  ;  VIRGO  CHRISTI  ; 
VOTA  DIX). 

■  The  following  formulae  (from  De  Rossi's  /.  U.  R. 
vol.  i.  piniin)  may  \x:  added  for  Rome  up  to  a.d.  400, 
and  fi<jm  Bx^kh  (C.  /.  G.). 

Formukie  of  <Z«aM.— OBIIT ;  DECE.SSIT;  DISCES- 
SIT;  I{KCP>>SIT;  IXJR.MIT;  DORMIT  IN  PACE; 
MORTVA  KST;  DKFVNCTA;  TEaEYTA;  LTE- 
AEYTHCEN;  EHAYCATO;  IIIVjAPEI,  ETEAIOWH 
(Fr^kb);  KOIMATE  itoi^aja^,  id.)\  EN  EIPH.NH; 
I)K  8AECVU)  RECKSSIT,  or  DECESSIT,  or  EXIIJIT 
(exivlt):  P.ECF:SS1T  DE  HAC  LVCE  ;  IIT  AD 
DEV.M;  RE^JEITVS  AD  DEVM  ;  PRAECESSIT  AD 
PACKM;  EXIVIT  IN  PACE;  C^VIESCET  IN  PACE; 

kEt^viF;s<;KT  in  .s<;.mno  pa^ms:  aiwolvtvs  de 

WF'.POKE;  SPIRITVS  IN  LVCE  iXJMINI  SVSCEP- 
TVS  VJA'V. 

Srpidchral  F'frmu'ae.- HIC  lACET,  EN©AAE  KEI- 
TAI,  or  KATAKKITAI  (ft-ickh);  HIC  SITVS  K.ST ; 
HIC  IX>R,M1T:  HIC  POSITA  EST;  DKI'OSI'HO; 
kATA«»EClC;  KTAt-H  (ttickh);  KATE'IEwH  (i</.). 

DtMumaliim  of  tomb.  —  L0<; V LVH  ;  HISO.M  V.S,  TRl- 
Kf).MVS.  <^VADKI.S<^)MVS  (with  l(>;VS  ♦rxpr.HHid  or 
ond'TBUKid);  'rOlItHj,  CVBICVLVM,  AETEI'.NA 
I<OMVS. 


ESCIT   IN   SOMNO  PACIS,   DEPOSITIO  EIVS 
HI  IDVS  ....  etc 

Bi*utium,  Canapania,  Apulia : 

B.  M  (t.  e,  bonae  memoriae)  at  the  head  of  iDscriptCons. 

Africa : 

Sitifis,  Cirta,  Cesarea,  Rusgunia,  etc.:  MEMORIA, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription.  Sitifis,  Orleans- 
ville,  Arbal,  Portus  Magnus  :  PRAECKSSIT. 
Hamman  bel  Hanefia,  H«djar  Roum,  Portus  Mag- 
nus: DECESSIT,  DISCESSIT.  Cirta,  Kalama, 
Carthage,  etc.:  VIXIT  IN  PACE.  [Caesarea: 
IN  PACE  HIC  QVIESCIT;  ACCUBITORIVM; 
SEPVLTVS.  Sitifis:  HIC  lACIT.  Cirta:  EN- 
0AAE  KEITE.] 

Greece : 

Athens:  KOIMHTHPION,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inscription. 

Galatia : 

Tschorum,  etc. :  0ECIG. 

Cilicia  : 

Mopsuestia,  Tarsus,  Corycus,  Sdeucia :  TOllOC.  Se- 
leucia,  Bor. :  MNHMA.  Mopsuestia,  Tarsus : 
MNHMA  MA^EPON.  Seleucia:  XAMOCOPIN 
(xajuaitropioi/),  HAPACTATIKON ;  in  the  sense 
of  sepulchre.  Corycus,  Epinoia,  Seleucia,  ©HKH. 
Corycus:  CnMATO0HKH,  0HKH  AIA*E- 
POYCA. 

Syria : 

Andrena,  Phylea,  Schmerrln,  Ilorus,  on  the  gates- 
AYTH  H  HYAH  toy  KYPIOY.   K.T.A. 

Palestine  : 

Jerusalem:  MNHMA  AlA$EPON;  0HKH  AIA- 
«>EPOYCA. 

Egypt : 

Benka  el  Assel :  EH  ArA©n.  Thebes:  0  MAKA- 
RIOC,  applied  to  the  dead ;  [0  0EOC  ANAllAYCI 
EN  CKHNAIC  AFinN.  Alexandria:  MNH- 
0HTI  THC  KOIMHCEnC  THC  AOYAHC  COY.] 

Nubia  : 

Phile:  En  AFAGfl.  Kalabscheh :  0  MAKAPIOC, 
applied  to  the  d-'ad;  [EN0A  KATAKEITE]. 
Kalab.scheh,  cemetery  of  VVady  -  Gazal  ANA- 
HAYCON  0  ©EOC  THN  SfYXHN  AYTOY  EN 
KOAHIC  (koAttoi?)  ABRAAM  KAI  ICAAK  KAI 
lAKnB.  Colasucia  0  ©EOC  TON  nNP:YMA- 
TON  KAI  CAPKOC  .  .  .  ANAHAYCON  THN 
*YXHN. 

Great  Britain  : 

IC  lACET;  HIC  TVMVLO  lACIT ;  IN  OC 
TVMVLO  lACIT;  A.  HIC  lAClT  B.  FILIVS; 
HIC  lACIT  IN  CONGERIES  (sic)  LAPIDVM  ; 
A  FILIVS  B  HIC  lAClT;  HIC  lACENT 
SANCTI  ET  PRAECIPVI  SACERDO TES  ; 
HIC  MEMOR  lACIT;  MIC  IN  SEPVLCRO 
REgVIESClT;  IN  ME.MORiAM  SANCl'ORVM; 
LVCEM  TVAM  DA  DEVS  ET  REQVIEM;and 
(later)  ROGO  OMNIBVS  AMBVLANTIBVS 
EXORENi'  PRO  ANIMA;  also  (in  Ceitl,)  OR 
DO  (pray  (or);  and  (in  Sixon)  BKCUN  AFTER 
(a  memorial  to)  .  .  .;  GIBIDDADDAER  SAVLE 
(])ray  for  the  soul)  ;  also  name  only, 

Irel.'tnd  : 

HiC  DORMIT  (o'lc*');  name  only  in  genitive  (In 
Latin);  and  InC'iltic,  of  \vhicli  tiie  great  miijoii'y 
are  c-)tii|.obO<l,  OR  or  DROIT  IK)  (pray  for);  OR 
or  OROrr  AR  r pray  lor);  BENDAClID  FOR 
AN.MAI.MN  (a  ble»Miig  on  the  kouI  of);  SAFE! 
SAHATTOS  ([the  stoncj  of  the  wiw;  sage);  also 
namv  only  (very  frequi-ntly). 

I).  Accldnuitions, — There  is  still  one  point  re- 
latiD)^  to  the  jihra.seolo^y  ot  (Miristian  iuscrip- 
tiuQjs,  on  which   it   may  be  coovonicut   to  .say  a 
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little  more.  Many  of  those  on  gems  and  glass, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  epitaphs  contain  what 
are  termed  acclamations,  or  short  expressions 
addressed  to,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  living,  or  to  or 
in  behalf  of  the  dead.  Both  one  and  the  other 
existed  for  the  Pagans,  and  both  one  and  the 
other  were  adopted  with  various  modifications 
by  the  Christians. 

(1.)  To  legin  with  those  which  concern  the 
living.  The  sentiment  on  the  inscription  amici 
DUM  viviMVS  viVAMVS  (Gruter,  p.  609,  3)  on 

the     glass     IN     NOMINK     UKRCVLI8    ACKRKNTINO 

(Acherontiui),  fklicks  vivatis  (Garrucci,  Vetri, 
t.  XXXV.  f  1),  and  on  the  gem  viuas(6jc)  lvxvri 
HOMO  BONK  (King's  A7if.  Gems  ami  Rimjs,  vol.  i.  p. 
811),  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  the  sense 
of  living  in  God  ;  and  they  engraved  viVE  or 
vivas  in  dko,  and  cognate  expressions  expressive 
©f  hope  both  for  time  and  for  eternity  on  their 
own  gems  and  glass  vessels,  and  occasionally  on 
a  lamp  or  an  amulet.  Sometimes  a  .saint  is 
added,  sis  VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO  ET  lavrentio,  or 
a  saint  only  is  expressed,  as  vivas  in  nomine 
LAVRe(n)ti.  Sometimes  again  a  married  couple, 
or  a  man  and  his  family,  are  the  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  good  wish.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name 
of  God  or  Christ  was  omitted,  but  a  Christian  sym- 
bol, as  a  palm  or  a  chrisma,  was  introduced  in 
order  to  insure  the  Christian  significance.  The 
Christians  did  not  indeed  refuse  the  sense  of  en- 
joying this  life,  when  they  wrote  pie  {tt'k)  zesks, 
or  ZESESonly  on  their  glass  drinking-cups,  which 
were  employed  in  sacfed  festivities,  but  the 
sacred  representations  which  accompanied  the 
legend  would  be  a  witness  against  any  intem- 
perate use.  A  smaller  number  of  acclamations 
inscribed  on  glas.s,  prays  that  the  persons  ad- 
dressed may  live  in  the  peace  of  God.  Thus  one 
in  favor  of  a  married  couple :  ViVATis  IN  PACE 
DEI  (Garrucci,  Vetri,  t.  i.  f.  3);  on  another  we 
liave  iJinAS  (vivas)  in  pace  dei  (Id.  t.  vi.  f.  7), 
or  VIVAS  IM  PACE  DEI  (Id.  t.  vii.  f.  2). 

For  the  matters  here  touched  on  see  Gems, 
Glass,  Lamps,  Seals.  That  tliis  kin  1  of  accla- 
mation exhorting  to  lice  was  usually  addressed  to 
the  living,  is  clear  ujwn  the  face  of  it :  but  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  it  is  less  certain,  whether 
the  persons  addressed  were  alive  or  dead.  Thus 
it  has   been  made  a  question   whether  milauis 

VIVAS    CVM     TVIS     FELICITER     SEMPER     REFRI- 

GERllS  IN  PACE  DEI  is  an  acclamation  to  a  living 
or  dead  per.son :  Martigny  {Diet.  p.  8)  relying 
jnincipally  on  the  word  exj)ressing  a  desire  for 
his  refreshiwnt,  looks  on  him  as  dead.  Garruc(;i, 
probably  with  greater  reason,  interprets:  sii 
sempre  lido  et  ti  refrijjera  nclla  pae  di  Dio, 
cioe  con  la  <jrazia  di  lui,  shewing  that  rct'ri- 
geri'im    is    not    rarely    used    of    living    persons 

u.  s.  p.  126) . 

On  Christian  epitaphs  the  living  are  sometimes 
addre.ssed  by  the  living,  sometimes  by  the  dead. 
Of  the  former  are  reijuests  to  the  reader  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  person  buried.  These 
are  very  rare  for  the  earlier  periods.  I)r. 
M'Caul  says,  "  1  recollect  but  two  examples  in 
Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries  of 
the  a<ldre.ss  to  the  reader  for  his  prayers,  so 
common  in  mediaeval  limes."  In  the  early 
mediaeval    inscriptions   of    Great     Britain    and 

Ireland  examples  will  be  seen  under  TOMH.  At 
other  times  the  readers  are  saluted  by  the  author 
of  the  ins^:riptioD,  SALVETE   krafkes  (Keuier  n. 


4025  ;  see  above),  or  asked  to  pray  for  him  (I.a 
Blant,  n.  619). 

The  dead  person  sometimes  prays  the  living 
not  to  meddle  with   his  bones,  as   precor  ego 

HILPERICV8  NON    AVFERANTVR   HINC   OZZA    MEA 

(Le  Blant,  n.  207.  See  similar  examples  in  his 
notes  on  this  inscription  and  Tomb). 

Sometimes  the  survivors  are  exhorted  not  to 
weep :  and  the  Jiolitc  dolere  parentes,  hoc  faciun- 
dum  filit  (Mus.  Disn.  i.  117,  pi.  liii.)  becomes 
on  a  Christian  epitaph — 

"  Parcite  vos  lacriniis,  dulcis  cum  conjuge  natAe, 
Viventemque  IXo  credite  flere  nefa.s." 

De  Robfii.  /.  U.  R.  n.  843  ^a.d.  472). 

More  strange  are  the  epitaphs  counted  to  be 
Christian,  ^^  \vvov,  t(kvov,  ovStls  aBdyaros 
(Biickh,  n.  9589),  and  6(ip<Ti,Taria  fi-firrif},  oiiSfls 
aOdvaros  (Id.  9624),  both  from  the  Roman  cata- 
combs. A  Jewish  epitaph  in  a  Roman  cemetery 
runs  similarly  (Id.  n.  9917). 

(2.)  Of  acclamations  addressed  to  the  dead  we 
have  the  following.' 

Vivas  or  vivatis  in  deo;  this  and  the 
allied  forms  VIVE  or  vivas  in  christo,  domino, 

INTER   SANCTIS    (sic,    De     Rossi,    M.S.    D.     10,    A.D. 

268),  IN  NOMINE  CHRISTI  (Marini,  p.  45.'«);  also 
IN  NOMINE  PETRI  (Boldetti,  p.  388),  the  same, 
or  nearly  so,  as  those  which  have  just  been 
noticed  as  addres.sed  to  the  living,  recur  abun- 
dantly on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Rome 
and  other  places  (De  Ro*si,  /.  U.  JR.  Prol.  }..  ex  ; 
Le  Blant,  n.  576;  Mart.  Diet.  p.  7,  and  To.mij). 


nCTCRflAllS    «> 

ETSIRVIUA 
VtVAflSiNDto, 


■ml.*' 


[''        -.III;  I 


Bpltapll  of  A«<rmiilU  and   S«rvlli»,  Sir«ni.    Kiiui.c      It 

i>»  luj«i.  JvxIk'i'iK  fr^n>  tlip  ••Ivlf  an.l  jMilnt^jjcrmphT.  !.•  !»>  «"»r 
Ui«n  tV.mtHiifiiH.  iKtdl.  Arrk.  Crxrt.  mki.  p.  47.  wl^-w  ftp 
oopl<il) ;  If  »  It  pr.lwl.lv  ifive-  th.<  oldwt  known  emn^pW  of 
ChrUma.     Fifth  conluo'.  •cix»rding  to  Le  Hlaut  (,n.  676). 


»7 
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Similarlv  in  Greek  C?<rr;j  iv  flf<?  (IVickh,  n. 
9800),  C^o-ais  iv  Kvpi<f)  ( ^<'-  n-  9673)-^  They 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  Christian 
life  is  continuous,  and  that  expre.-^sions  in  the 
form  of  good  wishes,  w'nich  primarily  belong 
to   this   life,  may  when  their  fulfilment   is  nc 


0  Of  PaRnn  acclainAllons  addreiawl  In  N'halt  of  tlit- 
dead  w..>  havo.amoiiK  otliirs.  tlie  following:  SU  Obi  terra 
levis,  Ossa  tua  Imm  (luifscant.  Are,  Va'e,  Di  titii  Untf.- 
ciant,  Xalp*.  6u»i}  toi  '0<ripu  to  >]iv^'ov  v6wp  (M'Caul,  tt4 
p.  .vvli.). 
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longer  doubtful,  be  transferred  to  the  life   to 
come.P 

Other  forms  express  to  the  dead  good  wishes 
for  their  rest  or  peace.  Thus  on  a  gem,  found 
in  a  grave  B  (bene)  qvesqvas,  (quiescas)  (see 
Gems),  and  on  tombs  QUt:sct:  in  pace  (Marini,  p. 
366),  CESQUAS  BENE  IN  PACE  (Id.  p.  385).  Nor 
tan  we  well  take  such  phrases  as  PAX  TECUM  (Le 
Blant.  n.  490,  &c.),  elp-nvt)  <toi  (Bockh,  n.  9486), 
lpi]vi  (eip'^vTj)  aoi  iv  ovpavu)  (Id.  n.  9844),  and 
fipT]vri  ira<TL,  with  or  without  eV  0t<p  (Id.  nos. 
9487-8),  as  other  than  good  wishes  addressed 
to  the  departed,  not  affirmations  of  a  fait  ac- 
compli, but  a  confident  prayer,  or  rather  a  sure 
hope,  that  the  state  of  peace  may  continue.  In 
other  inscriptions,  however,  it  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  already  accomplished,  e.  g.,  aviiravaiv 
'Apia  ev  flpvvT)  (Marini,  p.  456).  Compare  eV 
flpWTi  irpodyei  (Bockh,  n.  9645  and  9632)  ;  OB- 

DORMIVIT  IN  PACE  ItSV,  QVEM  DILEXIT,  OBIIT  IN 

PACE  DEI  (Hubner,  u.  s.  p.  x.).  The  full  expres- 
sion flpr^vn  (Toi  ^Tcu,  PAX  VOBISCVM  SIT,  also 
occurs  (Bockh,  n.  9710;  Le  Blant,  n.  526). 
More  interesting  are  the  acclamations  which 
relate  to  refrigerium,  which  God  himself  is  often 
elsewhere  invoked  to  bestow  on  the  departed. 
De  Rossi  notes  the  occurrence  of  spiritum  tuum 
Deus  refrigeret,'^  and  the  like,  as  occurring  in 
early  Christian  epitaphs  {Prol.  p.  ex.).  But  here 
the  "deceased  is  addressed,  in  the  hope  that  he  is 
in  receipt  of  that  refreshment,  or  as  being  sure 
to  receive  it.  Thus  we  have  the  neuter  verb 
refrigerare^  to  enjoy  a  cool  repose,  in  this  con- 
nection, IN  BONO  REFKIGERES  (Marini,  p.  420), 
X.  e.,  mag  you  eujoy  refreshiii'  nt  in  a  good  place, 
by  which  is  intended  Paradise,  or  the  bosom  of 
Abraham  ;  refrigera  CVM  spiritv  sancto,  i.e., 
in  thine  own  holy  soul  ■■  (Marangoni,  Cose  Gent. 
p.  460.  See  TertuU.  adv.  Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  34). 
More  rarely  accepta  sis  in  cristo  (Marini, 
p.  454)  is  the  form  which  the  acclamation 
assumes,  with  which  Xpiffrhs  ^ktu  a ov  (Bockh, 
a.  9697)  may  be  compared,  as  well  as  aeterna 
TiBi  LUX  IN  christo  (Marini,  u.s.  p.  450),  the 
last  word  being  expressed  by  the  chrisma.  Some 
addresses  to  the  dead,  however,  are  congratula- 
tory,   as    BENE    VIXSITI  (SJ'  ),    VENE   CONSV^MASTI 

(Marini  p.  434),  anima  tva  cvm  ivstis  (Id. 
p.  381),  IN  REfRiGERiO  ANIMA  TVA  (Kabretti, 
p.  547),  where  est  rather  than  sit  seems  to  be 
understood. 

The  Greek  acclamation  dappi  (i.  e.  ddppfi)  is 
sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  an  epitaph 
(Bockh,  n.  9821);  and  sometimes  at  the  begin- 

p  The  Indicative  is  likewise  found,  as  in  Deo  decedit 
e  mid  (HQIiner,  u.t.  p.  xl.);  and  b<jth  j-xpresHions  mean 
in  reality  xXif  same  lfiiii(?.  'Yhf  r<;ad<T,  however,  may  see 
lUrtiKiiy.  /^'c^  B.  V.  "Purgaujjre"  for  a  different  view  of 
tbe  optative  furmuluc. 

1  Tbe  verb  is  tii<'ii  uBed  transitively.  In  tbe  Latin 
verulon  of  St.  Irenueus,  rrfrigtrair  is  the  reridcrriiK  of 
avairavvojT^ni.,  and  I^ucange  iiccorlinKly  (.(•'i'nn.  h.  v.) 
expltlnM  the  l.^tin  word  by  rfffiifxi^rf..  whli  h  Ih  huijHtan- 
tially  o.rp  ct.  Hefriyerium  aH  n>ii\  by  'rertiilliun  Hiid  In 
the  ActUimalumi  do<*  not  ni<an  "a  releaw;  fr'irn  ftaiii, 
but  an  enjuyiuent  of  ixmitive  thoiiKli  Irnprfect  h.i|)j>inefM 
on  the  part  of  ibeju^t  from  tbe  very  moinetii  "T  their 
dlMolntion  in  thatM-paniu-  alxxb- wliidi  Ti-rtuiilan  HUp- 
pose*  our  I>ord  U>  dihtinguiMh  by  Ibe  ap|xllatioM  of  Abra- 
ham'ii  bowni."— Falx  r,  ItiJJ',  nj  /lomanum,  \xMtk  i.  c.  v. 

'  8»-«'  !>••  Il"«nl  (u  t.).  The  M<ir<lB  incur  in  liila  wiibc 
Id  the  epitaph  of  Hi.  Severa  ai  I'umie..    Kre  Tomb. 


ning  (Id.  n.  9789),  addressed  in  each  case  to  the 
departed.  Another  imperative  ypriyopet  (waKe 
up !)  in  singular  contrast  to  the  quiescas  above, 
is  occasionally  found  at  the  end  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions (Id.  9599,  9570);  it  may  probably 
contemplate  the  return  of  the  Savioui*.  Evfioipi 
also  occurs  (Id.  9800). 

The  Latin  classical  form  Ave,  much  used  by 
the  Pagans,  is  found  also  in  a  Christian  epitaph, 
and  written  ABE  (Bockh,  n.  9653).  We  have 
also  HAVE  VALE  on  the  same  monument  (Le 
Blant,  n.  495). 

In  the  last  place  are  to  be  noted  prayers  or 
requests  to  the  departed  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
survivors.*  De  Rossi  notes  that  in  the  earlier 
undated  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs  (i.e.,  those 
before  the  peace  of  Constantine),  we  have  pete 
pro  nobis,  pro  parentibus,  pro  conjuge,  pro  Jiliis, 
pro  sorore  (Prol.  p.  ex.).  To  these  Dr.  McCaul 
adds  roL/a,  ora  pro  nobis,  but  adds  at  the  samt 
time  that  there  are  "  comparatively  few  among 
the  thousands "  of  these  undated  inscriptions, 
which  contain  these  prayers,  and  "  that  instances 
of  the  mention  in  such  forms  of  others  than  tho 
members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  are  ex- 
tremely rare."  He  has  observed  only  one  dated 
example,  of  the  year  380  A.D.  (De  Rossi,  n.  288) 
which  contains  any  such  request;  it  has  the 
expression  PRO  HVNC  VNVM  ORA  SVBOLEM 
(m.  s.  p.  xviii.).  With  respect  to  such  accla- 
mations of  affection  as  oulcis  anima,  anima 
pura  et  iwmda,  onima  innox,  pn&r  innocens, 
^vxh  Ka\T},  and  the  like,  they  are  applied  in 
Christian  inscriptions  of  various  kinds  both 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  need  hardly  be 
dwelt  upon  in  this  place  (see  Garrucci,  u.  s. 
Index,  s  v.  didcis  anima  ;  Martigny,  Diet.  p.  7  ; 
Perret,  Catac.  de  Home,  t.  v.  pi.  17  ;  Bockh, 
n.  9697).* 

E.  Style  and  Structure. — Such  inscriptions  as 
relate  to  public  works,  churclies,  basilicas,  foun- 
tains, or  to  sacred  objects  and  furniture,  altars, 
chalices,  cro.sses,  liturgical  book-covers,  &c.,  or  to 
votive  offerings  and  the  lite,  need  hardly  be  taken 
Into  the  present  account.  They  exist  in  prose  and 
verse,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  and  are  of  very 
various  styles  and  lengths.  A  large  number  of 
such  are  collected  by  Marini,  and  edited  by  Mai 
(Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  tom.  v.  pp.  1-236);  to 
this  work  more  especially  the  reader  is  referred. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  later  than  the 
period  embraced  in  his  work.  Very  few  inscrip- 
tions, if  any,  which  belong  to  this  class,  go  back 
before  the  time  of  ('onstiintine,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  awaro,  and  can  hardly  be  called  nume- 
rous till  after  the  close  of  the  4th  contuiy. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  se|)ulchral  inscrip- 
tions the  case  is  somewhat  dillerent.  They  can, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  be  classiHed  by  their 
style.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  inscriptions  of  one  country  are  no  rule 
for  those  of  another.  Those  of  Britain  and  of 
Ireland,  for  example,  are  both  unlike  each  other, 
and  unlike  those  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  of 
nearly  the  same  period.  The  Greek  insc;riptions, 
again,  admit  for  the  most  part  of  but  little  com- 
parison  with   the    Latin    ones ;    the  Greek    and 


•  The  InvocaMon  of  the  Virgin  and  of  salntH  (see  above 
^  iv  )  are  acarcely  to  be  ac(y)untc<l  accUimatlon*.  Ulid  an 
belter  coiiitidered  M;paraU-ly. 
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Latin  inscriptions  to  Dniirctins,  writton  on  the 
same  slab,  are  a  good  illustration  of  this  (Le 
Blant,  Insc.  Chrt't.  Haul,  n   Gl.'U). 

With  tew  exceptions  the  earlier  inscriptions 
are  characterised  by  their  brevity  and  simplicity, 
while  from  the  4th  ceutiirv  onwards  they  assume 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy.  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
a  more  complex  and  ornate  character.  In  the 
earlier  opilapiis,  moreover,  sometimes  occur 
traits  more  or  less  similar  to  the  pagan  epitaj)h8, 
e.g.  mention  of  those  who  made  the  tomb,  which 
by  degrees  disappear.  They  also  contain  a  much 
greater  number  of  acclamations,  most  of  which 
soon  vanish  coinj)letely.  In  the  4th  century 
Christian  Latin  ej)igraj)hy  began  to  make  a  style 
of  its  own,  and  for  the  first  tmie  we  now  get  at 
Rome  such  opening  words  as  hie  requicscit  in 
pace,  or  m  soinno  /'On's,  hie  quicscit,  hie  jacet, 
hie  fiositus  est,  &c.  ;  and  new  rhetorical  phrases, 
as  mime  innmentine,  sajticntuie,  sanctit<itis,  &c., 
begin  to  make  their  api)earance.  It  is  not 
until  about  this  time  that  any  mention  of  the 
secular  jirotession  of  the  deceased  occurs  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions;  and  it  is  not  very  commonly 
mentioned  at  any  time.  The  chrisma  and  the 
cross,  signs  of  a  triumpliant  t'aith,  now  come  in 
abundantly.  The  inscriptions  of  Oaul  followed 
the  style  of  Rome  a  good  deal,  and  the  same  or 
similar  formulae  ai>])ear  u])on  them  at  a  some- 
what later  time.  It  is  in  these  Roman  and 
Gaulish  inscriptions  tliat  changes  of  style  can 
best  be  studied,  because  they  are  so  numerous, 
becaHse  so  many  of  them  bear  dates,  and,  in  fine, 
because  they  have  been  so  admirably  edited. 
M.  De  Rossi  makes  some  remarks  on  the  changes 
of  style  in  the  Roman  inscri)>tions  (Iiisc.  Urb. 
Horn.,  Hrofefjom.,  pp.  (x.-cxvi.),  and  will  in  an- 
other volume  discuss  totam  >tili  cid(jniphici  Chris- 
tiiini  do'trin'im.  M.  Le  Hlant,  in  the  first  fifty- 
*ight  pages  of  his  M  unrl,  treats  of  the  succes- 
sive variations  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  (few 
of  which,  however,  are  before  the  age  of  Con- 
stant ine),  and  also  establishes  the  fact  that 
blank  formulae  were  in  circulation  for  the 
use  of  stonecuttens,  where  of  course  the  num- 
bei  of  years  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  reigning 
king  could  only  be  expressed  by  the  word 
tot  or  tantns,  and  that  the  stonecutter  has 
sometimes  neglected  to  replace  the  ttntus  by 
the  partii'ular  numi)er  re(|uired.  (See  Le  IMant, 
t*.  s.  pj).  .")9-74.)  Similarly  in  Spain  traces 
of  blank  formulae  can  be  recognised  (Iliibner, 
u.  s.  p.  viii.). 

By  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the  phrases 
of  the  datcil  inscriptions  a  close  ap|)roximation 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  the  date  (d'  an  un- 
dated one;  great  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
as  coitain  expressions  held  their  place  for  a  long 
period.     (See  Le  lilant,  u.  s.  pp.  31-33). 

(vi.).   Dates  of  Chrlstinn  Inscriptions. 

{a)  Christian  inscriptions,  when  dated,  most 
usually  be.tr  the  names  of  consuls,  and  all  the 
earliest  are  thus  dated.  Sometimes  one,  more 
usually  both  consuls,  are  given,  tlie  names  being 
commonly  contracted.  The  alibreviation  cos  for 
consiiiifms  was  in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  at^er  which  ooss,  cons,  and  CONSS. 
came  to  be  successively  adopted :  cos  is  very 
loldom  found  during  the  4th  century,  and  almost 
never   in  the   otii   or  tith  :  coss  toll   into  disuse 


about  the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  centnry,  and 
after  that  CONS  was  used.* 

The  numerals,  to  designate  a  second  or  third 
consulate,  are  frequently  prefixed  to  co8  and  the 
other  abbreviated  for.ns  ;  but  where  there  is  do 
ambiguity  they  are  sometimes  omitted.  A 
very  strange  abbreviation  was  occasionallv  us»d, 
though  in  Christian  inscnptions  it  is  exceetiingly 
rare:  the  names  of  the  consuls  were  omit- 
ted and  the  numbers  only  retained.  In  an 
epitaph  from  a  Christian  crypt  at  Motyca,  in 
Sicily,  to  "  P^uterj)e,  the  companion  of  the 
Muses,"  her  death  is  fixed  to  Nov,  27,  inraria 
fwv  Kv  [plwi']  rh  \  Kal  rh  y'  in  the  consulship  of 
our  Lords  for  the  tenth  time  and  for  the  tuird 
time,  i.e.  3<j0  a.d.,  when  Constantius  was  in  his 
tenth  consulate,  and  Julian  in  his  third.  (Bockh, 
n.  9524.) 

Another  form  of  dating  was  by  a  post-con- 
sulate, 1.  e.  the  words  post  consvlatvm,  or  the 
abbreviations  post  CONS,  POST  C0NS8  ^or  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century),  P  c,  and  even 
POST  (or  POS)  only  was  placed  before  the  consuls' 
names  of  the  year  preceding,  "  when  it  was  not 
known  who  were  the  consuls  of  the  vear,  or 
when  the  name  of  but  one  was  known,  or  when 
it  was  necessary  or  expe<lient  not  to  mention 
them"  (McCaul,  u.  s.  p.  xxvi.).  This  formula, 
which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  troul>lesome 
times  of  Maxentiiis,  3U7  A.D.,  rarely  apj)ears  in 
Christian  inscriptions  till  542  A.D.,  when  the 
post-consulate  of  Basil  the  younger  was  taken  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  almost  the  whole  empire, 
and  the  years  jjost  omsulutttin  Basilii  extend  up 
to  xxix.  The  consulate  of  Justin  in  5t>6  A.D. 
gave  birth  to  another  era  of  post-consulates, 
which  lasted  nine  years. 

Thei*e  are  various  other  matters  connecteil 
with  consular  dates  which  are  intentionally 
passed  over  here.  For  the  whole  subject  .see 
De  Rossi  (fn.sc.  Crb.  Rom.  pp.  xiii.-liv. ;  and  for 
an  epitome  of  the  more  important  parts,  McCaul 
(«.  s.  p.  xxiii.-xxvii.)." 

(6)  Other  inscriptions  are  dated  by  an  era, 
whether  of  a  province  or  of  a  city.  Kxaniples  of 
the  former  are  seen  in  Spain  and  Mauretania ;  of 
the  latter  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  where  the 
erjis  of  Antioch  and  Bostra  (among  others)  ob- 
tained currency.  Examples  of  these  will  be 
found  above,  and  below  under  ToMn.  In  all 
these  parts  of  the  empire  Christian  inscriptions 
were  very  rarely  dated  by  the  consuls,  and  those 
are  mostly  of  the  (>th  century  (De  Rossi,  u.  s. 
p.  xiii.).  For  other  eras  empleyeil  in  Christian 
inscriptions,  see  De  Rossi  (?*.  .s.  pp.  v.  vi.). 

((•)  Dates  by  Indictious*  (or  cycles  of  fifteen 
years)  are  not  fount!  in  Christian  inscriptions  of 
Rome  before  the  beginning  of  the  ♦ith  century. 
The  earliest  seems  to  be  522  A.n.  (De  Kossi, 
/.  U.  Ji.  n.  984).     In  Gaul,  however,  we  find  *n 


»  In  Dl«lctian'*  lime  CONS,  was  f1n«t  iifed  for  one 
c«»n>ul.  and  CX)NS.S.  for  two  ton-suU;  us  well  a*  (^  and 
ex.'.  SS.  stmil  irly. 

»  In  ChriHtlan  fnscrlptlonn  dates  taken  from  the  offlce 
of  miif^iMtfiites  other  tlmii  consuls  are  extremely  rare  (I>e 
Rossi,  It.  s.  p.  xi.     Sk"  ab»v«'  ^  iv.  n.  1 ), 

»  ThesT  hdVf  b«Tn  tlioUf;lit  to  be  connect»>d  with  tb« 
fifteen  years  of  military  wrvice  and  the  extraiiJmary 
tribiit«»  niMX'.xwry  for  tin  ir  |w-rrent  <>x>nitiui>  U>  time,  as 
adjiisu-d  by  CoUbtantiiie;  bot  Ihfir  origin  is  itut  al(og»- 
th<r  i-ertaln. 
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inscription  dated  Ind.  XV.  Olibrio  juniore  cuns 
(^consule),  i.e.  491.  A.D.  (Le  Blant,  n.  ^88).  The 
indictions  themselves  (which  commence  312  A.D.), 
unless  accompanied  by  other  notes  of  time  (as 
they  often  are),  do  not  suffice  to  determine 
even  approximately  the  year  A.D.  For  the  first 
year  of  each  cycle  is  counted  as  the  first  in- 
diction,  and  thus  the  tenth  indiction  merely 
signifies  the  tenth  year  in  some  undetermined 
indiction.  See  De  Kossi  (u.  s.  £>e  Cydo  Indic- 
tionum,  pp.  xcvii.-ci  ) 

(rf)  For  the  mode  of  dating  by  solar  and  lunar 
cycles,  I.  e.  by  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  moon,  as  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  the  year,  the  reader 
who  desires  to  enter  into  so  ditficult  a  subject 
must  consult  De  Rossi  (w.  s.  pp.  Ixx.-xcvii.).  See 
also  Month  ;  Week. 

There  are  now  to  be  noticed  a  few  eras  or 
modes  of  dating  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christians. 

(e)  The  era  of  the  martyrs  is  only  used  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  regions.  A  barbarous 
Greek  inscription  (n.  9121  Bockh)  dates  March  30, 
airh  fxapTvpuv  aO,  i.  e.  209  of  the  Dioclesian  era, 
which  commenced  August  29,  284  A.D.,  and  so 
corresponding  to  494  a.d.  This  era,  invented 
and  first  used  by  the  pagans,  was  adopted  after- 
wards by  the  Christians,  who  more  usually 
changed  its  name  (Martigny,  Diet.  p.  532,  and 
the  references,  also  Bockh,  n.  9134). 

(/)  Episcopal  dates.  A  Roman  epitaph  (De 
Ros.si,  /.  U.  li.  n.  139)  is  dated  deposita  in  pace 
SUB  Libe[rio  ep.],  and  anotlier  (n.  190)  has 
RECESSIT  III  NON.  IN  PACE  SVB  DaMASO  EPISCO. 
These  are  the  only  examples  of  the  kind  known, 
and  do  not  prove  that  epitaphs  wei-e  then  dated 
purely  and  simply  by  the  papal  era,  but  rather 
that  those  who  put  them  up  wished  to  express 
their  adhesion  to  the  orthodox  pontiffs  and  not 
to  their  opponents  Felix  and  (Jrsicinus.^ 

But  from  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  became 
common  at  Rome  to  date  sacred  buildings  by 
inscriptions  in  which  the  pope's  name  occurred  ; 
thus  we  have  in  such  connections  SALVO  SiRlCiO 
KPiscopo  (like  the  Salvis   dd.  nn.  Augustis) 

and    TEMl'ORIbVS    8ANCTI    INNOCENTII    EPISCOPI, 

and  the  still  remaining  inscription  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sabina : 

CVl.MKN    APOSTOLICVM    CVM   CAELESTINVS 
HABERKT 

I'Rl.MVS  VA  IN  TOTO  FVLGKRET  EPJSCOPVS 
ORB  PI 
(D'i  Rossi,  u.  s.  pp.  viii.,  ix).  In  the  5th  and 
following  century  the  custom  of  dating  sacred 
buildings  by  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics 
spread  abroad,  and  at  length  became  very  general 
throughout  Europe;  but  public  monuments  of  the 
provinces  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  even  0th  and  later 
centuries  are  dated  by  the  eras  of  Mauretania 
or  of  Bo.stra  or  Antioch,  or  by  consuls,  or  by 
the  reigns  of  emperors  (De  Rossi,  n.  s.  p.  ix.  an<l 
the  ret'-Tences).  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
the  exact  iteur  (//  oj[fit:e  ot'  tUn  bishop  or  abbot  is 
given  (De  Ronsi,  u.  a.  and  above,  §  iv.  n.  11). 

There  are  two  other  eras  much  employed  in 
IDJicriptiunH  Hoon  after  tlie  j)erio<i  w  ith  which  we 
are  conceraed,  and  which  indeed  at  length  almost 

T  MHitigny  (//icl.  p.  '.ill)  Huyn:  "  A|<reH  Cluvin,  IIn  (Ick 
OhulAt)  Itiw  rlv«r<-»it  qu<lqiicfulit  HUT  U%  iitarbreit  l'aiine<! 
4o  pontlfe  RoDutin." 


superseded  the  others  in  common  use  —  the 
Diouysian  epoch  of  the  Incarnation,'  and  the 
mundane  era,  which  reckons  the  Creation  at 
5508  B.C.    [Era.] 

((/)  Bede  brought  the  former  into  vogue  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  there  are 
also  some  early  inscriptions  dated  thereby.  De 
Rossi  atfirms  that  he  knows  of  no  inscription  oi 
the  first  six  centuries  so  dated.  There  is  one  of 
the  year  617  A.D.,  which  records  the  construction 
and  consecration  of  a  baptistery,  at  Brixia,  by 
Domina  nostra  Flavia  Theodolinda,  which  is  thus 
dated  at  the  end  :  vivente  domino  nostra  Adel- 
valdo  sacrae  salutis  saccule  ccc  CCC  xvil  (Marini, 
M.S.  p.  170);  besides  this  there  is  one  at  Inter- 
amna  (Merni),  dated  an.  s.  dcc.  xxvii.  (Marini, 
U.S.  p.  157);  others  just  below  our  period  are  a 
little  differently  expa-essed :  one  is  dated  AN.  IN- 
CARNAT.    DNI  DCCCLVII    IND  V  REGE   LOVDOWICO 

IMP.  AVG.  (Marini,  u.  s.  p.  85),  and  another  is 
placed  ANNO  domini  dccc  lxiiii  (Marini, 
u,  s.  pp.  164,  5).  All  these  are  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  or  building  of  sacred  edifices. 

(h)  An  early  example*  of  the  mundane  era  is 
furnished  by  an  inscription  on  a  tower  at  Nicaea 
in  Bithynia,  trovs  ,<-rrier,  in  the  year  6316,  cor- 
responding to  808  A.D.  (Bockh,  C.  I.  G.  n. 
8669).  But  as  it  is  called  "  the  tower  of 
Michael,  the  great  king  in  Christ,  emperor," 
some  error  in  the  date  (as  edited)  has  slipped 
in.  For  Michael  I.  reigned  from  811-813  A.D., 
and  Michael  II.  from  820-829  a.d.  Possibly 
the  5-  is  a  misreading  for  6 :  if  so,  the  date  is  811 
A.D.  Another  mutilated  inscription,  relative  to 
the  foundation  of  an  arsenal  (rovrov  /uLfya- 
KStutou  (sic)  ap(T7fvd\riv)  by  "  Theophilus  the 
king,  son  of  Michael  the  king,"  is  doubly  dated, 
airh  KTiffeos  (sic)  KSfffiov  ^rrfj.^,  awh  §€  XptaTov 
eroi/s  c«>A5',  the  year  6342  of  the  mundane  era, 
corresponding  to  the  year  834  of  the  Christian 
era  (Id.  n.  8680). 

(i)  There  are,  in  fine,  inscriptions  dated  by  the 
reigns  or  by  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  kingdoms  whi>ch  sprung  out  of -the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire.  Examples  occur 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  (See 
above  §  iv.,  Nos.  5,  11,  and  TOMB.) 

In  like  manner,  after  the  consulate  came  tc 
an  end  in  541  A.D.,  the  year  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor's  reign,  was  occasionally  placed  on  in- 
scriptions as  a  date.  An  early  example  of  the 
year  592  A.D.,  in  the  11th  year  of  Justinian  II. 
(in  an  inscription  relating  to  a  church),  is  given 
in  Bockh's  C.  I.  (1.  n.  8651.  Another  less  pre- 
cise is  dated  by  the  joint  reign  (842-857  A.D.) 
of  Tlieodora.  Michael,  and  Thecla  (Bockh,  C.  1.  G. 
n.  8683). 

More  than  one  mode  of  dating  often  occurs  on 
the  same  monument,  as  by  consuls  and  an  indic- 
tion conjointly  ;  by  an  era  and  a  king  conjointly; 

»  This  was  devised  hi  625  a.d.  by  Dlon3'sJu8  K-xiRuiis,  a 
Roman  a.\)hni.  For  liiu  purpow,  which  was  iicilhtT 
library  nor  hiftoricul,  Init  bimply  had  rotciciice  to 
Y'Mf'U'T,  B<'0  the  InU'  rroffSMjr  (Jroto  in  ilic  Cambridge 
Journal  of  (JUmiral  and  Sucri-.d  /'kilolof/y,  vol.  i.  pp.  68 
C»,  In  a  paper  rntiilcd  'On  tJn'  dating  of  Aiulont 
Hlhtory,'  whirc  w-vi-rul  suhjects  huro  touclicil   uihjii  uro 

dlMCUHHcd. 

•  I'r<>h,il)Iy  llicrc  may  pxlnt  Komcwhat  parlifr  inacrlp- 
tionh  diit<  <l  hy  thlM  i-ra  than  those  licrf  nTcrird  to.  ••  It 
l*«KU'i  t<»  pri.'vall  In  ili<  7th  trntnri-,  and  ajijxurs  hi  tlt« 
I'atdial  ckrimUle"  ((.'  \jU',  u.$.  p.  otj). 
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or  by  a  king  and  an  ecclesiastic  conjointly.  In 
adJitiun  to  the  years  tlie  months  are  often  noted  ; 
these  are  in  general  the  Roman  mouths. 

But  the  day  of  the  month,  wliether  of  the 
death  or  of  the  burial,  is  sometimes  in  the  more 
ancient  inscriptions  alone  set  down.  Thus  in  a** 
Roman  inscrij)tiou  we  have  simply  I'urtuwitus 
deposltus  III  K'tl.  Oft.  in  pice]  and  in  another, 
Laurentiu  (sic)  idus  lenunis  (sic)  diWSsU,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chrisma  (Mariui,  u.  s.  pp.  380, 
8^7). 

In  Kgypt,  however,  the  Egyptian  months  are 
.set  down,  either  alone  (B(»ckh,  n.  9110),  or 
together  witii  an  indiction  (iJ.  n.  9111),  or  with 
the  era  of  "  the  martyrs"  {id.  9121),  or  with  an 
indiction  togetiier  with  the  same  era,  under  its 
proper  name,  "  the  year  of  Diocletian  "  {id.  91'54). 

The  days  are  added  to  the  months  when  these 
occur  :  usually  computed  according  to  the  Roman 
kalendar  by  kalends,  ides,  and  nones  ;  but  the 
cyclic  inscriptions  have  the  days  of  the  week  (rfw 
]i' ticris,  die  Satumis  {sic),  &c. ;  also  die  Sabbati, 
die  doininicd),  the  days  of  the  moon,  or  the 
octave  of  Easter.  (See  De  Rossi,  u.  s. ;  McCaul, 
u.  s.  pp.  5;{-58.)  In  Egypt  the  day  of  the  month 
is  reckoned  numerically,  as  the  21st  of  Tybi, 
the  10th  of  Phaophi,  &c. 

We  have  also  examples,  though  they  are  not 
numerous,  of  epitaphs  dated  by  saints'  days. 
One  at  Briord,  of  about  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
records  of  "  Ricelfus  et  jugalis  sua  Guntello" 
that  "  obierunt  in  die  .'^'c»  Martini,  who  probably 
himself  died  Nov.  8,  A.D.  397  (Butler's  Lives 
of  Saints,  under  Nov.  11).  M.  Le  Blaut,  who 
gives  this  inscription  (n.  380),  quotes  other  and 
earlier  examples  from  the  catacombs  ;  such  as 
Natalc  Susti,  N'ttale  l>->mncs  Sitiirtis,  j  o<tcr  t  die 
in  trturoritin,  ante  nat-.de  Domini  A^teri,  d.  uat. 
Set  Marci. 

In  addition  to  the  day  the  hour  is  sometimes 
added,  and  occasionally  even  the  fraction  {scru- 
pulus)  of  the  hour.     See  Toiiii. 

(vii.j  Ab'ireridti'US  used  in  Ckristiiin  Inscrip- 
tions'.— This  catalogue  might  no  doubt  be  en- 
larged considerably  :  it  has  been  taken  from 
Martigny  {Diet.  pp.  322-324,  omitting,  however, 
the  numerals,  L  foj  quiucjuaginta,  X  for  decern, 
and  the  like);  and  the  writer  has  made  various 
additions  to  it,  mostly  by  help  of  Hubner's  Index 
to  his  Sj)anish  Inscriptions,  p.  115. 

A. — Anlmn, — uiuios,— ave. 

ABRI.-Abb.ilis. 

A.  15  M. —  Aniuiai'  benemercntL 

ACOL.— Acolytus. 

.\..l'. —  Aiiio  ilicni,— .iniina  tlulcis. 

A.l\   KAI,. —  AntfiliciM  c.ikudiis. 

A  K. —  Ante  calciiihui. 

AN. —  Anmiin, — unnos, — anniB,— ante. 

ANS. —  Annos, — aunis. 

\P.  or  AI'K.  or  AIM,.— Aprilis. 

ATOS  1  OK.— Apostolonmi. 

A.y.r.C. — Anima  quicscat  in  Cbrlsto. 

*>  Cardinal  WIsi  man  siiys  of  th«'  deceased  ChrlHtiuns  In 
farly  tinit-K  that  " annual c<iniin<ni(>raiiiiii  li.id  t<>  Ix-  made 
on  the  v<Ty  d.iy  of  tluir  dcparturo,  and  accurate  know- 
IfdRO  ol  tills  was  uiTcs-iury.  riieitlore,  il  alone  vsa» 
recorded"  (Fabiola,  p.  1J7).  Kven  if  tiils  \te  tiie  true 
reustin  (whiih  Is  very  mmb  l4)  b«'  doubted).  It  reniaiiut  to 
In;  explained  wby  th<-  day  o(  burial  alone  is  somclim<'s 
recorded.  Tbe  truth  seem*  to  b»',  ibal  some  little  inci- 
dent whirh  would  bi-  ^unicl<'^l  to  nniiDd  tlie  trlends  of 
tile  dcCi.'aM'd,  wad  sumcliuieb  regarded  ua  dale  lUuUgb. 


A.R.T.M.D. — Anima  requlescat  in  maoo  DeL 
A  VG. — Augustus  -  Augusti. 

B.— Benem.  renti,  -blxit  (for  vixlt). 

B.  AN.  V.  I).  I.X.  — Viiit  annos  qulnqne,  dies  DOTcm. 

BENEIl.— Veneriae. 

B.  F. —  B«na«>  feminae. 

BIBAT.— Blballs  {for  vivatls). 

B.  I.  C-  Bil<aM  (/or  viva.s)  in  Cbristo. 

B.  M..   or  BO.  M.,  or  BE.  ME.,  or  BO.  ME.— Bonae 

memoriae. 
B.  .M.  F— RnemerenU  fecit 
B.MT. — Benemerenti. 

BN.M.,  or  BX.VIR. — Benemerenti,  or  beuemerentiboa. 
B.  C^.— Ikne  quiescat 

B.  Q.  I.  P. — Bene  quiescat  in  pace. 
BVS.  v.— Bonus  vir. 

C— Consul,—  cum. 

CAL. — Calendaa. 

CO.— Consules, — carissimns,  or  carinima  conjox. 

CE.SQ.  i.  P. — (iuies<-it,  or  quiescat  in  pace. 

0.  F. -Clari>sima  femiua,^^uravit  fieri. 

CH.  -Christus. 

C.  H.  L.  S.  E. — Corpus  hoc  loco  sepultum  (or  Bitnm)  est. 
CL.— CUra-»,— clatissimus. 

C.  L.  P. — Cum  lacrymis  posuerunt. 

CL.  V. — Clarissimus  vir. 

C.  M.  F. — Curavit  monumentiun  fiert. 

CO. — Coiijugi  optimo. 

C.  0.  B.  (^. — Cum  omnibus  bonis  qulescaa. 

COI. — Conjugi. 

COJVG.— Conju.x. 

CON  1.— Conjugi. 

CONS — Consul, — cousulibus. 

CON  !'.  VOr.— Contra  votum. 

COS. — Consul,— consulibus. 

COSS. — Consules,  -conMilibua. 

C.  P. — Clarisaima  puella, — curavit  ponL 

C.  (^  —Cum  quo,  or  cum  qua. 

C.  Q.  F. — Cum  quo  fecit  {J'ur  visit). 

C.  R. — Corpus  rcqulesciL 

CS.  -  Consul. 

C.  V.  A.— Cum  vixissct  annos. 
CVN(i.— Conjux. 

D.—  Dies—  die,—  defunctus, —  deposituB,—  donnit,— 
dulcis. 

D.  B.  M.— Dulclsslmac  beminerentl. 
I).  B.  (j. — iJulci.s  Ixne  quiescas. 

1).  I). — 1  ><dit,— dedicavit,  — dies. 

1).  I).  8. — I'kx^'ssit  de  saeculo. 

DE.  or  DKP.— Depositus.-deposlta,— dcpositlo. 

I>K.  — Deura. 

DEC— Dfcenibris. 

DF. — I  )efimctus, — defuncta. 

Dl— IVI. 

DIAC. — Diiiconus. 

DiKB.— Dl.bus. 

D.  111.  ID— Dip  tertua  idus 

D.  I.  P.—  Itormit,  or  decesslt,  or  deposltus  In  paos. 

D.    I      I '  '-  manibus. 

1).  M.  S— Diis  Manibus  sacrum. 

DM.— IWmli. 

DMS — Dominu.s. 

D.  N..  or  DD.  NN— I\)mino  nostro,  or  dominla  iKWtrii 

(the  emperors), 
DNI.     iK.minL 
DO.-I>.x). 
1JH._1)PS.— DPT.— Deposltus,— depo&itlo. 

E.— Est,— €1,— '1n8»— erexit. 

Ell).— K    i>  /or  idus. 

Ki\  — EPV.S.— EPS.— <>pi8Qppua. 

E.  v.— Ex  voto. 

E.  VI V  DISC— E  vivls  disonsit 
E.\.  I'M. — Ex  te^tamento. 

F.— Fecit.— fui, — tilum,—  fllla,—  femina, —  feUdlerc- It- 
llx,     Udells,     februariua. 

F.  C— Fieii  curaviu 
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FE.— Fecit. 

FEBVS.— Februarius. 

FF.—FlIii,-fratrt'8,— fieri  fecit. 

F.  F.  Q.-Filils  filiabusque. 

F.  K. — F.liiis  carissimus, — filia  carisslma. 

FL.— Fil  us.— Flavii. 

FLAE.— Filiae. 

F.  P.  F. — Filio,  or  filiae,  poni  fecit. 

F'S. — Fossor, — fossoribus, — fratribus. 

F.  V.  F. — Fieri  vivus  fecit. 

F.  VI.  D.  S.  E. — Filius  sex  dierum  situs  eat. 

GL.— Gloriosi. 

H. — Hora,  —  hoc,— hie, — haeres. 

H.  A. — Hoc  anno. 

H.  A.  K.  — .\  ve  anima  carissima. 

H.  L.S — Hoc  loco  situs,  or  sepultus  est. 

H.  M — Honesta  mulier. 

H.  M.  F.  F. — Hoc  monumentum  fieri  fecit. 

H  R.  I  P.-^Hic  requiescit  in  pace. 

H.  S. — Hie  bitus,  or  sepultus  est. 

IL  T.  F.  or  P.— Hunc  titulum  fecerunt,  or  posuerunt. 

I. —  In. —  idus, —  ibi, —  illustris, — Jacet, — januarius, — 

Julius. 
TAN. — Januarius, — Januarias. 
ID. — Idus, — idibus. 
1.  D,  N. — In  Dei  nomine. 
IDXE.— Indietione. 
I.  H. — .Jacet  hie. 
IH. — Jesus. 
IHS. — Jesus 
IflV^— Jesu. 

IN.  B. — In  bono, — in  benedictione. 
IND. — Indictione, — in  Deo. 
IN.  D.  N. — In  Del  nomine 
IX.  I).  V. — In  Deo  vivas. 
I2fO. — Ingi-nio. 
rxL. — Inlustris. 

I N X. — Inuocens, — innocuus, — in  nomine. 
IN.  P.,  or  I.  P.— In  pace. 
]NPO.— In  pace. 
IN.  X. — In  Christo. 
IN'.  >g   —In  Christo. 
IN.  XPI.  N.— In  Christi  nomine. 
I.  P.  D. — In  pace  Dei. 
ISP  A. — Ispalensi. 
IX. — Jesus  Christus. 

K. — Ktlendas, — cams,— carissima. 
K  A  L. — Kalendas. 
K.  li.  M. — Cariosimo  benemerentl. 
K.  D.,  —  I.,  —  M.,  etc. — Calendaa  decembres,—  janu- 
arias, —  maias,  etc. 
K.  K. — Ci-'rissinii. 
KL.  KLEND.— Calfndas. 
tiL  K  M . — Carissimae,^-caris8lmo. 

li. — L/Kius, — 'ubena. 

L.  A. — LibcntI  animo. 

L.  F.  C — Liberia  fieri  cnravit. 

L.  M. — U>cu.s  nionumcnti. 

LN.\. — Luna. 

1...  .S. — Ixicus  Bepulthrl. 

M. — Memoriii, — martyr, —  m«>n8is, —  mcnw*}, —  meronii, 
—  mai;iH, —  mater,  —  merito,  —  monumentum,  — 
maimoreum  —  mliiuii. 

MA. —  .MaU. —  .MART. — Martyr, —  martyrium, — mar- 
tian. 

MAT.— Mat#>r. 

M.  H  — Mfiiiorifur  iKiuae. 

.NEKIM.     M'-nnMbiiB. 

MES. —  M'-wn./or  men»(.-s. 

M.M.— M.irlyrpi». 

M  v.,  or  I'l'. — .Monumentum,  err  raemoriam,  poauit,  or 

MR.  F.S.C. — MitCTfi\n  U-cW.  tma*"  otDjagi. 
MUT.  -.M-r«'ntl,— iinrcntibu* 
MS. — .M<rnjt<i<, — mi-nsibuB. 


N. — Nonas, — nuniero, — novembris, — nomine, — nostro. 

NAT.— Natalis.— natdle. 

N  BR. — Novembris. 

NME. —  Nomine. 

NO.  or  NON.— Nonas. 

NOX.  APR.,  —  IVL.,  —  SEP.,  —OCT.,  etc.—  Nonas 

apriles, — julias, — septembres, — octobres,  etc. 
NN. — Nostris, — numeris. 
NOV. — Novembris. 
NOVE.  NOVEBRES.— Novembres. 
NST.— Nostrl. 
NyM. — Numerus. 

0. — Horas, — opti  mus. — obitus, — obiit. 

OB.— Obiit. 

OB.  IN.  XPO.— Obiit  in  Christo. 

OCT. — Octobr  s, — octavas. 

0.  E.  B.  Q. — Ossa  ejus  bene  quiescant. 

0.  H.  S.  S. — Ossa  hie  sepulta  sunt. 

OM.,  or  OAIIB.— Omnibus. 

OMS.— Omnes. 

OP.— Optimus. 

0.  P.  Q. — Ossa  placlde  quiescant. 

OSS.— Ossa. 

P. —  Pax, —  pius, —  posuit, —  ponendum, — posuerunt,— 
pater, — puer, — puella, —  per, —  post, —  pro, — pridie, 
plus, — primus, — etc 

PA . — Pace, — pater, — etc. 

PARTB.— Parentibus. 

PC. — Pace, — poni  curavit. 

F.  C,  or  P.  CONS.— Post  consulatum. 

P.  F.— Poni  fecit. 

P.  H. — Positus  hie. 

P.  I. — Poni  jussit. 

PL.— Plus. 

P.  M. — Plus  minus, — post  mortem, — ^plae  memoriae. 

PONT.— Pontlfex. 

PONTFC— Pontl  lice. 

P.  P. — Praefectus  praetorio. 
PP.  K.L. — Prope  calendas. 

PR.— PRB.— PRB  K.— PREB.— PSBR.— PRSB.—  Pres- 
byter, or  presbyteri. 
PR.,  or  PRII).  K.  IVN. — Pridie  calendas  juniaa. 
PR.  Q. — Poster isque. 
PR.  N. — Pridie  nonas. 
PTR.— Posteris. 
P.  V. — Prudentissimus  vir. 
P.  Z. — Pie  zeses  (Jor  bibas,  vjvas). 

Q. — qui, — quo, — quiesce, — quiescit, — quiescas. 

Q.  B.  AN.-— Qui  bixit  (^for  vixit),  annos. 

Q.  FEC.  MEC— Qui  fecit  {for  vixit)  mecum. 

Q.  FV.  A  P.  N.— Qui  fuii  apud  nos. 

Q.  1.  P. — Quie.seat  In  pace. 

Q.  M.  0.— -Qui  mortem  obiit. 

Q.  v.— Qui  vixit. 

R. — Recessit, —  requiescit, —  rcqulescas, —  retro, —  refri 

gera, — refri  gere. 
REG.  SEC. — liegionls  secundae. 
RE. — Requiescit,  or  requiescat, — repositus. 
REQ. — Requieycit. 

RES. — Rer  uiesdt?  (Fnscr.  ITisp.  n.  114). 
R.  I.  P.  A. — Rerjuieseas  in  pace  animae,  or  recessit. 
RQ.— Requlevit. 

S. — Suu9, — sua, — Hibl, — salve, — somno, — sepulchrum,— 
solve, — Hitns, — sejiultus, — sub.'  {^Ivscr.  Hisp.n.  5CX 
SA. — Sanctishimus  ?  {Inscr.  Uisp.  n.  174). 
SAC. — Saccr, — sacerdos. 
SAO.  VG. — Saera  virgo,  or  sacrata. 
SBRS.— S«*ptembres. 
SC. — Siinctu;<. 
8CA.— 8anita. 
8CE.— Sanclao. 
H(;i.— Sanctl. 
HCIS.— SinctlH. 
HCLI.— Hiu'ciill. 
VA).  M. — Siuic:a4'  mcmortM* 
(JCm,— xSoccuUj. 
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S(X)R— S.inctorum. 

SCOKV  M. — Saticlorum. 

6l)._S(Hiit 

8. 1 ».  V.  1 1  \  I A  N. — Sub  die  quinto  idus  JanuarUs. 

SEF*. — SepUnilxr, — s  ptimo. 

S.  H.  L.  U. — Sub  li()C  lapide  rc-quiesclt, 

S.  1.  I). — Spirilus  in  l)<o. 

S.  L.  M. — Solvit  lul>ons  merito. 

S.  M. — SiiiKtac  ni  nioriiie. 

S.O.  v.— Sliv  ofTnsa  ulli. 

SH. — St'pultus,    sopulcrum,— spIritUB. 

SP.  F. — Spectabilis  fcniiiia. 

SS. — Samtorum,  -  suprascrijita. 

ST.— Sunt. 

S.  r.  T  C— Sit  tlbl  testis  coelum. 

T.  and  TT.— Tilulus. 

TB.-Iibi. 

Til.  P.,  or  PP.,  or  FK. — Titulum  posiiit,  or  posucrunt, 

or  feccrunt. 
TM. — T<'st»mei)tum. 
TPA. — Tinipora. 
TTM. —  resianientum, — titulum. 

V. — Vixit, — vixisti, —  vivus, —  viva, —  vivas, — venrme- 
reiiii  {/or  benemereaii), — votum, — vovit, — vir, — 
uxor, — vidua. 

V.  B. — Vir  l)onu:ii. 

V.  C. — Vir  clari>6imu8. 

V.F. — Vivns,  or  viva,  fecit. 

VG.,  or  VGO.— Virgo. 

V.  H. — Vir  honestus. 

V.  K. — Vivas  carissime. 

V.  1.  AEr. —  Vive  in  aetorniim,  or  in  aetemo. 

V.  I.  FEB.— Quliito  idus  fibruarii. 

V.  INL.— Vir  inlustris  (illusths). 

VIX.— Vl.xit. 

V.  0.— VJro|)tiMMW. 

VOT.  VOV.— \    turn  vovlL 

VK.  S.— Vir  s.n.liis. 

V.  S. — 7ir  8|««t.it.ilis. 

V.  T.— Vita  tibi. 

VV.CC— Viri  cl;iri<simi 

VV.  F.— Vive  f>  li.x. 

V.  K. — Uxor  carissima, — vivas  carissime. 

X. — Christus. 
XI.— JTI'I.— Christi. 
XO.— X'rO.— Chrlsto. 
XPC.— XS.— Christus. 

Z. — Z  '21.8, /or  vivas, — ZettU,/or  Jeeu. 

[f.B.] 

INSINUATIO.  The  making  certain  cus- 
tomary payments  to  the  Itishoj)  on  appointment 
to  a  thurch.  See  Thomassin  (  \'ct.  et  Sov.  Eccl. 
Discip.  iii.  1,  c.  hi\).  Ju.stinian  (Novell.  56,  col. 
b,  tit.  11,  §  1)  provides  that  it"  any  of  the  clergy 
make  tlie  payments  which  are  called  insinuH- 
tive.s,  ''quae  vocantur  insinnativa,"  e.\cept  in  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  the  bishops  who 
exact  them  shall  bo  deprived  of  their  ollice. 

[P.  O.J 

INSPECTOR.    [Bishop,  p.  J 10.] 

INSTALLATION.     [Bishop,  p.  224.] 

INSTHTC'TION.  1.  For  the  C"hri.stian  in- 
8tr"ictinii  of  ciiildren  in  general,  see  Catkchu- 
UES,    ClIILDRKN. 

2.  In  a  more  Kpc<ial  sense,  the  lections  from 
the  OM  Testament  read  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism  immediately  al'ter  the  benediction  of 
the  taper,  and  before  the  benediction  of  the  font, 
on  Kaster  Kve,  were  called  "  Instructiones  b.-ip- 
tizandorum."  See  the  Gelasian  Sacninwntnry 
(i.  c.  4;{),  and  the  Gregorian  (|>.  70).  Amalariua 
(^De  Ei-d.  Off.  i.  19)  gives  mystical  re;isons  why 


the  lections  should  be  four  in  number,  which 
however  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case. 
They  are  four  in  the  Or  do  Roinanua  I.  (c.  40, 
p.  25),  but  the  Gelasian  Sacrainentiri^  gives 
ten  and  the  Gregorian  eight.  Instruction  of 
this  kmd  .seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Palladius's 
description  of  the  scene  which  took  ])lace  when 
soldiers  burst  into  John  Chrysostom's  church 
at  Constantinojde  on  Laster  Kve;  "son)e  of  the 
presbyters,"  he  says  (  ViUi  Chri/eost.  c.  9)  ''  were 
reading  Holy  Scriptures,  others  baptizing  the 
catechumens."  So  Paschasinus  Lilybetauus,  in 
a  letter  to  J.eo  the  Great  (fjuoted  by  Martene), 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which,  at'ter  the  accustomed 
lections  of  Easter  Eve  had  been  gone  through, 
the  ciindidates  were  not  baptized,  for  lack  of 
yf dtev  (Murteae,  De  Hit.  Ant.  I.  i.  l.'{,  §3).  As  in 
the  responses  of  the  cantlidates  at  Kome  both  Latin 
and  Greek  were  used,  so  also  the  lections  in  baptism 
were  in  ancient  times  recited  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Thus  Ordo  llomaivis  I.  (c.  40,  p.  25),  after 
noticing  that  the  reader  does  not  announce  the 
lection  in  the  usual  way,  "Lectio  libri  Genesis," 
but  begins  at  once  "  In  principio,"  goes  on  to 
say,  "  First  it  is  read  in  Greek,  and  then  im- 
mediately by  another  in  Latin."  The  next  lection 
is  read  Hrst  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin;  and  so 
on.  Amalarius  (De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  1)  says  of  this 
custom,  that  lections  were  recited  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  partly  be- 
cause Greeks  were  present  who  did  not  understand 
Latin,  and  Latins  who  did  not  understand  Greek  ; 
partly  to  show  the  unanimity  of  the  two  peoples. 
Anastasius  tells  us  (p.  251,  ed.  Muratori)  that 
pope  Benedict  III.  (85.5-858)  cau.sed  a  volume 
to  be  prepared  in  which  the  lessons  for  Kaster 
Eve  and  I'entecost  were  written  out  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  which  volume,  in  a  silver  binding 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  he  otTered  to  a  Hu- 
man church.  [C] 

INSTRUMENTA.  By  the  word  instru- 
menta  we  understand  vessels,  &c.  employed  in 
the  .sacred  ministry  ;  thus,  pope  Siricius,  a.D.  385 
(Iipist.  I.  ad  J/inicriunu,  c.  14),  forbidding  persons 
who  had  incurred  public  penance  to  be  ordained, 
says,  "nulla  debeut  gerendorum  sacrameutorum, 
instrumenta  suscij)ere  qui  dudum  t'uerunt  vasa 
vitiorum." 

By  the  words  "  instrumentorum  traditio" 
is  technically  designated  the  handing  to  a  per- 
son on  ordination  some  vessel  or  instrument 
u.sed  in  his  office.  Thus,  the  AtVican  statutes 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  (Cone.  Cnrth.  IV. 
c.  5)  order  the  bishop  to  hand  to  a  subdea- 
con  on  ordination  an  empty  chalice  and  an 
em))ty  paten,  and  the  archdeacon  to  hand  to  him 
a  water  ves.sel  with  a  napkin,  because  he  receives 
no  imposition  of  hanils.  Similarly  the  acolyte 
(c.  <j)  is  to  receive  from  the  archdeacon  a  c^indle- 
stick  with  taper;  the  exorcist  (c.  7)  is  to  receive 
from  the  hand  of  the  bishop  the  book  of  exor- 
cisms; the  reader  (c.  8)  the  codex  from  which 
he  is  to  read  ;  the  doorkeejier  (c.  9)  the  keys 
of  the  church. 

In  these  ca.ses  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
"  instrumentorum  traditio"  takes  place  only  in 
thr>  case  of  tho.se  ordained  to  minor  orders  (in- 
sacrati  ministri)  who  received  no  imj^osition  of 
hands. 

The  fourth  council  of  Tole  lo,  A  D.  63'},  pro- 
vides (c.  28)  that  a  bishop   who   is  rtslored  to 
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his  orders  shall  receive  from  the  bishops,  before 
the  altar,  stole,  ring,  and  staff;  a  priest,  stole 
and  chasuble  ;  a  deacon,  stole  and  alb ;  a  sub- 
deacon,  paten  and  chalice  ;  and  that  those  in 
other  orders  shall  receive  back  on  restoration 
those  instruments  which  they  had  first  received 
on  ordination.  We  see  fi'om  this  that  the  ap- 
propriate vestments  were  regarded  in  the  7th 
century  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  higher  orders.  The  delivery  of  the  pastoral 
staff  and  ring  also  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  oi-dination  of  a  bishop  in  the  Pon- 
tificals of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Egbert 
[Bishop,  p.  222]. 

In  later  times,  the  handing  of  the  chalice 
with  wine  and  the  paten  with  a  host  to  a  priest 
on  ordination  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  "matter" 
of  the  sacrament,  while  the  "form"  was  the 
words  "  Accipe  potestatem  offerre  sacrificium 
Deo  missasque  celebrare  tam  pro  vivis  quam  pro 
defunctis  in  nomine  Domini."  But  this  opinion 
not  only  has  no  support  in  Scripture,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  the 
church  for  at  least  nine  hundred  years;  Isidore, 
Amalarius,  Rabanus,  and  Walafrid  Stx-abo,  know 
nothing  of  it.  (Martene,  De  Bit.  Ant,  I.  viii. 
9,  §  16.)  [C] 

INSUFFLATION.  [Baptism,  §  31,  p. 
158  ;  Exorcism.] 

INSITLANI.  a  designation  of  monks  in 
Southern  France  in  the  5th  century,  on  account 
of  the  great  reputation  of  the  monasteries  and 
of  their  schools  on  the  islands  near  the  coast, 
especially  on  the  island  Lerina  (Lerins)  (Bingh. 
Orig.  Eccl.  Vll.  ii.  U).  [1.  G.  S.] 

INTERCESSION  {Intercessio,  tvT(vii^).  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  discuss  or  to  investigate  historically  the  doctrine 
of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  or  of  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer  generally  ;  the 
subject  is  considered  here  simply  in  its  relation 
to  liturgical  forms.  And  here  we  have  to  con- 
sider (1)  the  persons  whose  intercession  is  asked  ; 
(2)  the  objects  on  behalf  of  which  intercession  is 
made. 

(1.)  a.  Throughout  the  Western  church  a  large 
portion  of  the  prayers  end  with  a  pleading  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  the  great  Intercessor ;  generally 
in  the  form  "  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum." 
This  is  in  fact  an  extension  to  all  prayer  of  the 
principle  laid  down  for  the  altar-prayers,  "  cum 
altari  adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur 
oratio"  {C'mc.  Ctrth.  III.  c.  2.'^) ;  when  the 
prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Father,  it  is  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Son.  This  princij)le  is 
not  adopted  in  the  E{if.t,  where  the  prayers,  being 
a^idressed  to  the  Triune  Deity,  generally  end  with 
an  ascription  of  glory  ;  if  with  a  jjjeading  of 
merits,  it  is  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints 
(Freeman,  V rxrv.ijdea  of  JJi>  ine  Se'Tice,  i.  373). 

b.  We  may  take  the  words  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
•rf.em  (Catech.  A/y  t.  V.  9,  p.  328)  as  an  authentic 
JVccoiint  of  the  manner  in  which  the  intercoKsion 
of  the  ivainth  departed  waH  invoked  in  the  church 
of. Jerusalem  in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  4th  century. 
"  Then  we  alno  commemorate  tho.se  who  have 
gone  U)  rent  before  us  (ruy  trpoKfKtufxriixfPuv), 
Hrst  patriarcliH,  prophetn,  a|wtt.tles,  mart y in  ;  that 
(}<A  at  their  jtrayerH  and  inter^e.s^ionl«  (wptn- 
0tiat%)  would  r<.-(.'«ive  our  .supplication."  It  ap- 
(wam  tbeu  that  in  (.'yril'a  timo  the  church  a^.ksd 


the  intercession  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs ;  for  the  rest  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted, including  "holy  fathers  and  bishops,"  it 
interceded  [Canon  of  the  Liturgy,  p.  269;  Dip- 
TYCHS,  p.  560].  But  it  is  "  beyond  all  question 
that  the  early  church  offered  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  as  well  for  the  highest  saints,  and  even 
for  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  for  the  common 
multitude  of  the  departed  faithful "  (Neale, 
Eastern  Ch.  Int.  510).  The  intercession  of  saints, 
for  whom  at  the  same  time  intercession  is  made, 
is  asked  in  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  where  we  have  the  following  form 
(Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  360)  :— "We  offer  to  Thee 
also  this  reasonable  service  on  behalf  of  (jutrcp) 
those  who  are  at  rest  in  the  faith,  our  fore- 
fathers, fathers,  patriarchs  ....  and  every  just 
spirit  made  perfect  in  the  faith ;  especially  our 
most  holy  .  .  .  Lady  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and 
ever  Virgin  .  .  .  for  the  holy  Prophet,  Forerunner, 
and  Baptist,  John ;  for  the  glorious  and  highly- 
praised  Apostles  ;  for  Saint  N.  whose  commemo- 
ration we  are  celebrating,  and  all  Thy  saints ;  at 
whose  supplications  (t/ctcjais)  look  upon  us,  O 
God.  And  remember  all  who  have  gone  to  rest 
before  us  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life."  Then  follow  the  diptychs.  The  Syriac 
St.  James  (Renaudot,  Litt.  Oricntt.  ii.  36),  after 
commemorating  holy  Fathers,  Patriarchs,  Pro- 
phets, Apostles,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  the 
Virgin,  and  all  Saints,  proceeds,  "  Therefore  do  we 
commemorate  them,  that  when  they  stand  before 
Thy  throne,  they  may  remember  us  in  our  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  and  offer  with  us  to  Thee  this 
awful  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  those  who  are  living,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  feeble  and  unworthy,  such  as  ourselves;  for 
the  rest  and  good  memory  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  true  faith,  our  fathers, 
brethren,  and  masters."  Here  the  saints  de- 
parted are  represented  as  joining  in  one  great 
act  of  intercession  with  those  on  earth,  rather 
than  as  interceding  for  them.  These  may  serve 
as  examples  of  the  manner  of  asking  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  in  the  Eastern  church. 

Of  the  Western  liturgies,  Mabillon's  Galilean 
(Daniel's  Codex  Lit.  i.  75)  has,  after  the  oblation 
of  the  unconsecrated  elements,  "  We  pray  for  the 
souls  of  Thy  servants,  our  fathers  and  former 
teachers,  Aurelian,  Peter,  Florentinus  .  .  .  and 
all  our  brothers  whom  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to 
call  hence  to  Thee;  ....  for  the  souls  of  all 
faithful  servants  and  pilgrims  deceased  in  the 
peace  of  the  church  ;  that  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
wouldest  grant  them  pardon,  and  rest  eternal : 
by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Thy  Saints, 
Mary  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Stephen, 
Peter.  Paul,  John,  James,  Andrew,  Philip, Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James,  Simon,  Jude, 
Matthias,  Genesiu.s,  Symphorianus,  Bandilius, 
Victor,  Hilary,  bishop  and  confe.ssor,  Martin, 
bishop  and  confessor,  Caesariiis,  bishoj),  vouchsafe 
in  mercy  to  hear  and  grant  these  petition.s,  who 
live.st  and  reignest  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  God  for  ever  and  ever."  The  Roman  has 
the  following  in  the  G'rnmunicantcs  of  the  Canon, 
"Claiming  fellowship  with  and  venerating  the 
memory  of,  fiist,  the  glorious  ever-virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  our  (iod  and  Lord  Jesus  (Christ  ;  and 
al.so  of  Thy  h!e.sH«'d  apostles  and  uiartyrH,  IVter 
and  Paul,  Andrew,  Jann'K,  .lohn.  Thoma.s,  .lames, 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Simon,  and  Thud 
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daeus  :  Linus,  Cletus,  Clemens,  Xystus,  Cornelius, 
Cyprian,  Laurence,  Chrysogronus,  John  and  Paul, 
Cosmas  and  Damian:  and  all  Thy  saints:  in  con- 
sideration of  whose  mei"its  an(i  praytTs,  grant 
that  in  all  things  we  may  be  guarded  by  the 
help  of  Thy  protection."  The  Ambrosian  (Daniel 
i.  84)  has,  besides  these,  the  names  of  Apolli- 
naris,  Vitalis,  Nazarius  and  (^elsus,  Protasius  and 
Gervasius.  [Comj)are  Imagks,  §  viii.  ;  In'SCKII'- 
TIONS,  p.  856.] 

The  rule  of  the  church  in  St.  Augustine's  time 
drew  a  broad  distinction  between  martyrs  and 
other  saints;  for  that  father  observes  (//t  loann. 
Tract.  84),  "  So  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord  we  do 
not  commemorate  martyrs  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do  others  who  rest  in  j)eace,  so  as  to  pray 
for  them,  but  rather  that  they  may  pray  for  us, 
that  we  may  follow  in  their  footsteps;"  and 
again  {De  V-r<  Ajjost.  17),  "martyrs  are  re- 
cited at  the  altar  of  God  in  that  place  where 
prayer  is  not  made  for  them  ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
dead  who  are  commemorated  prayer  is  made." 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  Roman 
canon,  besides  the  Virgin  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
recites  as  interce.ssors  twelve  martyrs.  Other 
churches  however,  out  of  respect  to  their  local 
saints,  did  not  (as  we  see  in  the  Galilean  and 
the  Milanese)  draw  so  rigid  a  line,  and  inserted 
the  names  of  confessors  as  well  as  martyrs.  The 
martyrs  of  the  Roman  canon  seem  to  be  all  con- 
nected with  the  city  or  .see  of  Rome.  [See  Ll- 
BELLi,  Martyrs.] 

In  the  Emholismus  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Roman  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  pray  for  peace 
in  our  days  at  the  intercession  of  (intercedente) 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  ard  Andrew  and  all  the  saints  (Daniel  i. 
96).  In  the  benediction  of  incense,  in  the  Roman 
use  (Dan.  i.  72),  the  priest  prays  that  God  will 
bless  it,  at  the  intercession  (per  intercessionem) 
of  Michael  tlie  archangel,  who  stands  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  intercession, 
we  may  say  that  Christians  have  been  taught  to 
make  intercession  for  all  things  of  which  they 
know  that  their  brethren  have  need.  Such  inter- 
cessions are  scattered  over  a  great  variety  of 
offices  or  litanies  [LiTANv].  With  regard  spe- 
cially to  the  intercessions  made  in  the  eucharist, 
we  will  take  the  form  of  the  (ii-eck  St.  James 
(Daniel,  iv.  14)  as  a  s|)ecimen  of  the  objects  re- 
cited in  the  great  eucharistic  intercession.  When 
the  priest,  alter  consecration,  has  praved  that 
the  liody  and  Ulood  of  Christ  may  be  to  the  par- 
takers for  remission  of  sins,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  etc.,  he  pro- 
ceeds— "  Wf  oiler  (npo(T<pfpoufv)  to  Thee,  Lord, 
on  behalf  of  (i)jrf^)"  the  Holy  Places,  especially 
Sion ;  the  H<dy  Catholic  Church;  holy  fathers, 
brethren,  bishops  ;  all  cities  and  countries  and 
the  orthcnlox  who  dwell  there;  those  who  are 
journeying;  those  fathers  and  brethren  who  are  in 
bonds,  imprisonment,  mines  or  tortures;  the  sick 
and  demoniac;  every  Christian  soul  in  trouble; 
those  who  labour  in  Christ's  name;  for  all  men, 
for  peace,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  scandal  and 
heresy;  for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons;  for  those 
who  have  adorned  the  churches  or  shown  pitv 
to  the  poor;  for  those  who  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers;  those  who  have  ollered ; 
the  celebrant  ami  his  deacons;  nil  spirits  and 
all  flesh,  fron;  Abel  even  to  this  day,  '"give  them 


rest  in  the  land  of  the  living,  in  Thy  kingdom, 
in  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  our  holy  fathers,  whence 
sorrow  and  grief  and  mourning  have  Hed  awav  ;  " 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  "  by  the  grace  and 
mercy  and  compassion  of  Thy  only  -  begotten 
Son;"  for  (vtrtp)  the  Gifts,  that  God  may  receive 
them  into  His  spiritual  sanctuary. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
;  the  Intercessions  of  different  churches  are  noted 
under  Canon  of  thk  Liturov,  p.  273.         [C] 

INTERCESSION,    EPISCOPAL.      By  a 

custom  which  grew  up  less  by  any  definite  enact- 
ment than  by  the  general  respect  attaching  to 
their  office,  the  bishoj)s  came  to  be  looked  upon 
I  as  protectors  of  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
;  secular  power.  The  patrimony  of  widows  and 
orphans  was  often  placed  under  the  j>rotection 
;  of  the  churches  and  bishops  (Aug.  Ep.  252). 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  interceded  success- 
fully in  A.D.  ."187  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  which  had  been  guilty  of 
a  riot.  So  Theodoret  with  the  Kmpress  Pul- 
cheria.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 
These  interpositions  obtained  the  technical  name 
of  intercession  and  were  recognised  by  the  law. 
The  bishop  was  expected  to  visit  the  public 
prisons  on  Thursday  and  Friday  (Codex  Justi- 
nian, lib.  i.  tit.  4).  They  were  charged  with  a 
special  oversight  of  such  as  held  civil  oflice  in 
their  dioceses  (Concil.  Arehit.  I.  c.  56,  Cone.  Arel. 
ii.  c.  13,  "ut  comites  judices,  seu  reliquus  popu- 
lus  obedientes  sit  episcopo,  et  invicem  consen- 
tiant  ad  justitias  faciendas,  et  munera  pro 
judicio  non  recipiant,  nee  falsos  testes,  ne  per 
hoc  pervcrtant  judicia  justorum,"  Cone.  Gener. 
torn.  ii.  p.  618,  ed.  Crabbe).  The  right  of  .sanc- 
tuary for  fugitives  in  the  churches  grew  up  in  the 
same  |)eriod,  and  was  very  frequently  exercised 
(Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  45,  ap.  Neander).  See 
Neale,  Introd.  to  Eastern  Church,  and  essay  by 
Moultrie  in  Neale's  Ecc/esiologt/,  pp.  427-474  ; 
Keander's  Clairch  History,  vol.  iii.  sect.  2. 
[Bishop,  p.  237 ;  Immunities  of  Clf.rgv,  p.  824.] 

[S.  J.  K.] 

INTERCESSORES  or  INTERVEN 
TORES.  In  the  African  churches  when  a  see 
was  vacant  the  senior  bishop  appointed  one  of 
his  suflragans  as  guardian  or  procurator.  He 
was  styled  Ihtencssor  or  Inteneu/or.  The 
fifth  council  of  Carthage  made  a  canon  that  no 
intercessor  should  remain  in  this  oflice  more  than 
a  year,  and  that  if  the  vacancy  was  not  then 
filled,  another  should  be  appointed.  No  inter- 
ce.ssor  was  peimitted  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  the 
vacant  see  himself.  So  also  in  the  Rom.in  pro- 
vince, as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Symma- 
chus  (Ep.  V.  c.  9)  and  Gregory  the  Great  {Ep. 
ii.  16);  Suicer  (  I'hesaurus,  s.  v.  /uec/rtji);  Bing- 
ham (Ant.  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  and  iv.  c.  2).  [Bishop, 
p.  237.]  [S.  J.  E.] 

INTERMENT.     [Burial  of  the  Dkad.] 

INTERPRETER.  Epiphnniu.s  (^-j/k).*.  Fiii. 
n.  21)  speaks  of  interpreters  of  the  languages 
employed  both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the 
sermons,  and  ranks  them  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  dergv,  af'ter  the  exorcists.  An  instance 
of  their  existence  is  nfl'orded  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
copius,  who  is  said  to  have  discharged  three  otlirei 
in  the  church  of  Palestine,  having  been  reader, 
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ezorcist,  and  interpreter  of  the  Sj-rian  language. 
(Acta  Procop.  apud  Vales. ;  note  in  Euseh.  Martyr, 
lalest.c.  1.)  [Liturgical  Language.]  [P.O.] 

INTERROGATIO  {sc.  de  fide).  This  is  a 
questioning  a  candidate  for  baptism  as  to  his 
belief,  before  he  was  baptized,  and  formed  part 
of  the  office  of  baptism  from  very  early  times. 
After  the  Renunciation  (Abrenunciatio)  of  the 
devil  by  the  candidate  for  baptism,  and  his 
anointing,  and  before  he  was  baptized  he  was 
questioned  as  to  his  faith,  and  called  upon  to  make 
public  profession  of  it.  The  custom  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  fothers.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
refer:  (1)  For  the  custom:  to  St.  Augustine  (o?e 
Animd  ct  origine  ejus,  i.  10).  '*  Ideo  cum  bapti- 
zantur  (i.  e.  pueri)  jam  et  symbolum  reddunt,  et 
ipsi  pro  se  ad  interrogata  respondent."  (2)  For 
its  object  to  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  70  ad  Jannarium  de 
haptizandis  haertticis).  "  Ipsa  interrogatio  quae 
fit  in  baptismo  testis  est  veritatis."  (3).  For  its 
S'bstance,  to  St.  Ambrose  {dc  Mysteriis,  v.  28). 
"  Descendisti  igitur  {i.  e.  in  fontem)  recordare 
quid  respouderis,  quod  credas  in  Patrem,  credas 
in  Filium,  credas  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ;  "  and 
more  fully  de  Sacramentis  lib.  ii.  vii.  '*  Inter- 
rogatus  es :  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipoten- 
tem  ?  Dixisti  :  Credo,  et  mersisti,  hoc  est, 
sepultus  es.  Iterum  interrogatus  es  ;  Credis  in 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  et  in  crucem 
ejus  ?  Dixisti :  Credo,  et  mersisti ;  ideo  et  Christo 
es  consepultus  ;  qui  enim  Christo  consepelitur, 
cum  Christo  resurgit.  Tertio  interrogatus  es ; 
Credig  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum?  Dixisti :  Credo, 
tertio  merfcisti  ;  ut  multipliccm  lapsum  supe- 
rioris  aetatis  absolveret  tr.na  confessio." 

The  rite  is  still  retained  in  the  office  of 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  church,  in  the  same  po^.i- 
tion  as  of  old;  and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 
preliminary  office  of  "making  a  catechumen" 
(e/y  T^  -roirjiTai  KaTrjxovfieyou). 

The  forms  of  the  questions  closely  resem- 
ble the  old  forms  [v.  Jiit.  Bom,  de  Sacramento 
Baftismali,  and  Euchologion  €vxa\  els  rh  rroirj- 
aai  KaTTixovp.evov~\.  For  further  details  and 
patristic  references  see  Martene  de  Ant.  Eol. 
Hit.  i.  47.  See  also  Baptism,  §^  43,  46,  pp. 
159,  160;  Creed  §  4,  p.  489;  Profession. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

INTERSTITfA.  These  are  intervals  of  time 
which  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  church 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  reception  of  one 
order  and  the  admission  to  a  superior.  Their 
object  was  to  exercise  a  cleric  in  the  functions  of 
his  order,  and  to  test  his  fitness  for  promotion  to 
a  higher.  The  institution  is  an  old  one  in  the 
church.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Sardica  decrees  "  Habebit  autem  uniuscujusrjue 
ordinis  gradus  non  minimi  scilicet  temporis 
h.ngitudinem  per  qurxl  et  fides  et  morum  pio- 
bitas  et  constantia  et  m'Kleratio  possit  cngnosci." 
The  duration  of  these  interstices  was  not  deter- 
mined at  the  first,  and  it  has  varied  much  at 
different  times  and  places.  Zosimus  e.g.,  A.D. 
417  (^Ep.  1  'id  Hesyrhium)  profK>se.s  the  following 
rale.  "  If  any  one  has  been  designed  for  eccle- 
>iin«tical  ministration  from  his  infancy,  he  is  to 
remain  among  the  rctders  till  his  twentieth  year. 
If  ho  ha«  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  miniHtry 
■when  grown  and  of  rifwj  age,  provided  he  Ikih 
don«  iM»  immediately  after  baptism,  he  is  to  be 
kept  among  the  readers  or  exorcists  five  yearu. 
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Then  he  is  to  spend  four  years  as  an  acolyte  or 
subdeacon.  Then  if  deserving  he  is  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  diaconate,  in  which  order  he  is  to 
remain  five  years,  and,  if  worthy,  promoted  to 
the  priesthood."  Another  canon  prescribes  that 
a  bishop  must  have  been  at  least  four  years  a 
priest.  [It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
early  church  the  age  required  for  conferring 
holy  orders  was  more  advanced  than  is  the  case 
at  present,  twenty-five  being  the  ordinary  age 
for  a  deacon,  and  thirty  for  a  priest.] 

Gelasius  (A.D.  492)  shortened  the  presci'ibed 
intervals  between  the  diti'erent  sacred  orders, 
and  in  cases  of  urgency  they  were  occasionally 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Of  this  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  all  the  sacred 
orders  and  to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  proper  functions 
assigned  to  the  several  minor  orders  fell  into 
disuse,  the  interstices  between  them  ceased  to  be 
observed,  and  the  modern  practice  is  to  confer 
the  four  minor  orders  simultaneously.  The 
council  of  Ti'ent  requires  a  year  between  the 
minor  orders  and  the  subdiaconate,  between  the 
subdiaconate  and  the  diaconate,  and  between 
the  diaconate  and  the  priesthood.  Legitimate 
exceptions  are  recognised,  and  dispensations 
under  certain  conditions  allowed  ;  but  two 
(major)  orders  are  not  to  be  conferred  on  the 
same  day  :  "  Duo  sacri  ordines  non  eadem  die, 
privilegiis  ac  indultis  ....  non  obstantibus 
quibuscunque "  {Con.  Trent.  Sept.  xxiii.  col.  3; 
J)e  Eefom.)    [Ordination.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

INTERVENTORES.     [Intercessores.] 

INTROIT.  Introitus  is  the  name  commonly 
given  throughout  the  Latin  church  to  the  an- 
them at  the  beginning  oi  the  eucharistic  office. 
At  Rome  it  was  originally  called  Antiphona  ad 
Introitum,  as  in  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Ordo 
Rornanus  (i.  n.  8,  ii.  n.  3,  iii.  n.  8,  in  Musae. 
ftal.  tom.  ii.).  In  Ordo  Rominns  Vf.  (n.  2,  »6.), 
probably  a  little  later  than  our  period,  it  is  first 
called  introitus  simply.  Meanwhile  in  one  Ordo 
(v.  n.  5,  ih.\  we  find  the  name  of  invitatory 
given  to  it.  At  Milan  it  was  termed  ingressa 
{Ambros.  Miss.  Rit'is  in  Pamelii  liiluale  SS.  PP. 
tom.  i.  p.  293),  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  as 
introitus.  In  Spain  {Miss.  Mozar.  Leslie,  pp. 
18,  55,  64,  &c.)  and  in  England  (the  missals  of 
Sarum,  York,  Hereford ;  Maskell's  Ancient 
Liturgy,  pp.  20,  21)  the  introit  was  called  offi- 
cium,  or  olficium  missae.  This  arose  from  a  mis- 
take. The  several  masses  in  the  early  missals 
were  headed  by  the  words  Ad  Missam  Otfinium 
(Leslie,  «.  s.  pp.  1,  7,  10,  &c.  ;  Missale  Sarum, 
coll.  1,  18,  27,  &c.,  ed.  Forbes),  which  were  the 
heading  of  the  whole  office,  but  were  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  introit  which  followed  immediately 
without  any  heading  of  its  own.  The  antij)hoa 
had  tliis  name  in  all  the  churches  of  Normandy, 
and  in  many  others (Le  Bruu,  i.xp.ic.  dc  la  Messe^ 
p.  ii.  art.  1),  and  in  the  missals  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, Carmelites,  and  Dominicans.  This  extended 
Use  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity,  were  we  without  tlie  evi<len(!e  of  the 
Mo/arabic  ritual.  In  the  bjirbarous  Exjxisitio 
MiH->(in,  ascribed  to  Cermanus  of  Paris,  A.D.  555, 
and  certainly  not  much  later  than  his  time,  the 
introit,  ait   u.sed   in  the  old   (iullicati   litiirgy,   ix 
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c.illed  praelegere,  or  antiphona  ad  praele^eiKlo 
(_sic),  because  it  preceded  the  eucliaristic  lessons 
(^Exj>os.  printed  in  Martcue,  IJe  Ant.  Eccl.  hit. 
lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  1). 

The  origin  of  the  introit  os  obscure.  At  the 
earliest  period  the  ollice  began  with  lessons  from 
holy  lScrij)ture,  of  which  psalms  said  or  sung 
ibnned  a  part,  l)ut  this  psalmody  is  in  the  West 
to  be  traced  in  the  (illADUAL  and  Tract.  In 
tiie  Syrian  rite  a  psalm  is  sung  before  as  well  as 
after  the  epistle,  but  this  apj)ears  to  have  had 
the  siime  origin  {Ordo  Cummunis  ;  Henaud. 
Liturg.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  7).  The  introit  is 
clearly  another  rite,  and  of  later  introduction. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  partly  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  of  the  solemn  entrance 
(iutroitus,  iugressa)  of  the  celebrant  into  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  stood,  and 
partly  ap  a  means  of  employing  and  solemnizing 
the  minds  of  the  people  before  the  service  began. 
The  name  imit  itori/  suggests  that  the  people 
were  still  entering  the  church  while  it  was  being 
sung. 

The  Ordo  Romanus  in  its  earliest  state,  about 
730,  giv<^  us  some  suggestive  information  re- 
specting the  introit  as  sung  in  the  churches  of 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  bishop  having  vested  is 
still  in  the  secretarium,  the  choir  waiting  in  the 
church  for  an  order  from  him  to  begin  **  the  anti- 
phon  for  the  entrance"  (iutroitum).  On  a  signal 
from  him  "  ut  psallant,"  a  subdeacon  enters  the 
church,  orders  the  candles  to  be  lighted,  and  then 
stands  with  a  censer  before  the  door  of  the  secre- 
tarium, while  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  choir, 
who  has  also  been  in  waiting,  carries  the  order 
for  the  singing  to  commence.  As  soon  as  this  is 
heard  ♦wo  deacons  enter,  and  each  taking  a  hand 
of  the  bishop  lead  him  into  the  church,  up  to  tho 
altar.  He  is  {)receded  by  the  subdeacon  ^vith 
incense,  and  seven  acolytes  bearing  candles.  On 
his  way  to  the  altar  the  Sancta  or  Ficrmentum 
is  brought  to  him  that  he  may  select  what  is 
necessary  for  the  celebration.  After  private 
prayer  at  the  altar,  and  giving  the  peace  to  the 
ministe/s,  he  stops  the  singing  by  giving  a 
signal  for  the  Gloria  Patri  {Grd.  Horn.  I.  nn. 
7,  8  ;  comp.  ii.  nn.  4,  5,  iii.  nn.  "^ ,  8,  v.  n.  5, 
vi.  n.  3). 

The  Lihcr  Pontificalis  is  supposed  to  ascribe 
the  introduction  of  the  introit  to  Celestine,  A.D. 
423,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  "ordered  the  l.iO 
psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  antiphonally  before 
the  sacririce"  (.\nastas.  Biblioth.  Vitac  Pont.  n. 
44).  The  tradition  probably  refers  to  the  in- 
troit, although  the  next  statement  shows  that 
the  author  connects  it  with  the  earlier  Gradual. 
For  he  adds  : — "  This  was  not  done  before,  only 
the  epistles  of  the  apostle  I'aul  were  recited  and 
the  holy  gospel,  and  so  ma.sses  were  celebrated." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ordo  cited  calls  the 
introit  an  nntiphon,  though  it  uses  the  word 
psallere.  Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  595,  is  said 
to  have  compiled  the  antiphons,  selecting  proper 
verses  from  the  psalms,  and  rot.-iining  the  Gloria, 
which  was  then  said,  as  now,  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm.  Some  ancient  writers,  as  Amalarius 
(/><?  Eo-l.  Opiin,  lib.  iii.  c.  5),  Walafrid  Strabo 
(Z>e  li'cbus  h'ccl.  c.  22),,  and  Micrologus  (/><? 
Eccl.  Observ.  c.  1),  suppose  that  this  .selection 
was  the  work  of  LVlestin*' ;  but  Hon()rius  o( 
Au^un,  more  in  consonanc*'  with  the  words  of  the 
i/t£tfr   PontipcaliSy  and  with  the  circunistantiul 


eviilence  of  the  case,  says,  —  "Pope  Celestine 
ordered  psalms  to  be  sung  at  the  introit  of  the 
mass,  from  which  pope  Gregory  afterwards  ar- 
ranged and  compiled  antiphons  for  the  introit  of 
the  mass"  (Gemmi  Ani/ne,  lib.  i.e.  87).  All 
the  psalms  in  the  antij)honary  ascril)ed  to  Gre- 
gory are  taken  from  the  old  Italic  version,  as  it 
stood  before  the  corrections  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
this  is  no  jjroof  of  an  earlier  antiquity  of  the  in- 
troits  than  we  ascribe  to  them.  For  Gregory 
himself  protessed  to  use  the  Italic  and  the  Vul- 
gate versions  of  the  Bible  inditferently  (Ep.  ad 
Lcandr.  c.  5,  in  fine  ;  Exjos.  in  Lib.  Jofj.  pracf.\ 
and  Jerome's  corrected  Italic  psalter,  long  called 
the  Gallican  psalter,  did  not  take  the  place  of 
the  original  at  Home  until  the  time  of  Pius  V. 
(Bona,  Her.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  §  4).  The  fol- 
lowing example  of  the  Gregorian  introit  is  for 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent: — ^' Ajitiph.  Ad.  Tr, 
Domine,  levavi  animani  meam.  Deus  mens  in 
Te  confido :  non  erubescam  neque  irrideat  me 
inimicus  mens  (  y'utg.  irrideant  me  inimici  mei) 
etenim  universi  qui  Te  expectant  (  Tu/.;.  susti- 
nent  Te)  non  confundentur  (I's.  xxv.  1-3).  J'sal. 
Vias  Tuas,  Domine,  demonstra  mihi  et  semitas 
tuas  edoce  me  "  {ih.  v.  4).  Dur^nAus  {Iiatii>)iale, 
lib.  iv.  c.  5,  n.  5)  tells  us  that  "  in  some  churches 
tropes  are  said  for  the  psalms,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  to  represent 
greater  joy  on  account  of  the  coming  of  Christ." 
The  introit  itself  had  long  been  thought  designed 
to  "bring  back  His  advent  to  our  mind"  (Am- 
alar.  De  Eccl.  Off.  lib.  iii.  c.  5);  but  Durandus 
is  without  doubt  wrong  m  ascribing  to  Gregory 
the  attempt  to  emphasize  that  meaning  by  the 
addition  of  tropes.  We  cannot,  however,  say  at 
what  period  subsequent  to  his  they  first  ap- 
peared. They  were  not  like  the  Greek  troparia, 
independent  of  the  antiphons  in  connection  with 
which  they  were  sung,  but  were  farsings  or  in- 
terpolations in  the  antiphons  of  the  (Jrcgorian 
introit.  In  the  following  example  the  farsing  is 
in  italics.  The  antijthon  is  that  for  the  Kpiphany  : 
— *'  Ej'i,  Sion  guride,  et  laetare  aspect^i  Dei  tui. 
Ecce  advenit  dominator  Dominus;  cui  nujtenes 
coeli  et  terrae  famulanttir  ;  et  regnum  in  mauu 
ejus.  Ipsi  mani  t  Deus  (sic)  gloria  atque  jubUatio; 
et  potestas  et  imperium  "  (Pamelii,  Jxitiuilc,  torn, 
ii.  p.  <313  ;  comp.  p.  73). 

Of  the  Gallican  introit  we  only  know  that  like 
the  Roman  it  was  sung  before  the  office  of  the 
mass  began.  "  While  the  clerks  are  singing 
psalms"  (psallontibus),  .says  Germanus  («..'.), 
'*  the  j)riest  comes  forth  out  of  the  sacrarium  " 
(/i?rt'  =  secretarium).  The  council  of  Agde,  A.n. 
506,  appears  to  recognize  the  introit,  when  it 
orders  that  as  in  other  churches  "collects  be  said 
in  order  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  after  the 
antiphons"  (cap.  30).  The  following  is  the  in- 
troit (taken  from  the  original  Itjilic  version  of 
Ps.  xciii.  1)  used  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  on 
every  Sunday  between  Whitsunday  and  Advent, 
and  again  on  the  Circumcision  and  the  Sunday > 
before  and  after  the  Kpijihany  :  —  "  Dominus 
regnavit  ;  derorem  induit :  Alleluia,  y.  Indut 
Dominus  fortitudinem  et  praecinxit  .se.  P. 
{Presbgter.)  Alleluia.  ^.  Gloria  et  honor  Patri : 
et  Filio:  et  Spiritui  Sancto  in  saecuia  ."iaecu- 
lorum  :  Amen.  /'.  Alleluia."  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  belongs  to  the  later  perio«l,  when  ttie 
celebrant  was  at  the  altar  before  the  choir  t>^ 
gan,  R  rule  which  has  prevailed  in  the  church  of 
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Rome  Jvlso  for  many  ages.  See  Sala,  Annot.  11, 
in  Bona,  Rer.  Ltturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  1  ;  and  Le 
Brun,  Ex,Mcation,  p.  ii.  art.  1.  The  Ambrosian 
ingressa  is  very  simple.  The  following  is  for 
Christmas  Day,  from  Is.  ix.  6,  Ital.  vers.  "  Puer 
natus  est  nobis,  et  filius  datus  est  nobis,  cujus 
imperium  super  hatnei-um  ejus,  et  vocabitur 
nomen  ejus  magiii  cousilii  angelus  "  (Pamelius, 
tt.  s.  torn.  i.  p.  293).  "  It  is  an  anthem  without 
psalm,  or  Gloria,  or  repetition  "  (Le  Brun,  Diss. 
iii.  art.  2). 

The  following  hymn  is  sung  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James  before  the  priest  enters  to  the  altar. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  rubric,  ''  Then  the  deacon 
begins  to  sing  in  the  entrance,"  which  at  once 
suggests  an  analogy  to  the  Western  introit. 
"  Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,  who  being 
immortal  didst  for  our  salvation  take  upon  Thee 
to  be  incarnate  of  the  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God 
and  ever  Virgin,  and  didst  unchangeably  become 
man,  and  wast  crucified,  0  Christ  (our)  God,  and 
didst  by  death  trample  on  death,  being  one  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  glorified  together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  save  us  "  {Liturgiae  SS.  PP. 
p.  6,  Bas.  1560).  The  matter  of  this  hymn  proves 
it  to  be  later  than  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy;  but  its  great  antiquity  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  its  appearing  also  in  the  liturgies  of 
St,  Mark  (Renaudot,  Liturg.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p. 
136),  in  copies,  apparently  the  older,  of  St.  Basil 
(Eucholog.  Goar,  p.  180,  and  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, Litu'-giae,  site  Missae  SS.  PP.  p.  32,  Par. 
1560),  in  many  copies  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Goar, 
u.  s.  pp.  101,  105),  and  in  the  Armenian  (Neale's 
Introd.  to  Hist,  of  East.  Church,  p.  380).  In 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  however,  we  have 
a  nearer  approach  to,  and  the  probable  origin  of, 
the  Western  introit,  viz.,  in  three  antiphons, 
composed  for  common  days,  of  three  or  four 
verses  (Rubric  in  St.  Basil.  Goar,  p.  180,  and 
the  old  Latin,  p.  32)  of  the  92nd,  93rd,  and  95th 
psalms  (as  numbered  in  E.  V.).  See  Goar,  pp. 
101,  104,  105.  While  each  antiphon  is  sung,  a 
prayer  is  said  secretly  by  the  priest ;  and  it  may 
he  interesting  to  mention  that  the  "  Prayer  of 
St.  Chrvsostom,"  in  our  daily  office,  is  in  the 
Greek  liturgy  {Lit.  PP.  pp.  4.5,  81)  the  "Prayer 
of  the  Third  Antiphon."  The  revisers  of  our  offices 
were  familiar  with  it  in  the  translation  of  St. 
Chrj'sostom  by  Leo  Thuscus,  A.D.  1180  (printed 
by  Hofmei.«*ter,  in  1540),  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  editions  of  Venice,  1528,  and  Paris, 
1537,  and  introduced  it  at  the  end  of  the  litany 
in  1544.  When  the  Greek  antiphons  were  first 
used  is  not  known,  Amalarius,  writing  about 
the  year  833,  says  that  he  had  heard  the  95th 
jisalm  sung  at  Constantinople  "in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  the  beginning  of  mass  "  {iJe  Ord. 
Antiph.  c.  21).  The  use  of  the  antiphon  by  the 
Nestoriaus  and  Jacobites  seems  to  carry  us  up  to 
the  5th  century,  in  which  they  were  separated 
from  the  church.  On  Sundays  the  Greek  church 
commonly  Hubstituted  *' typica "  (so-r:alI<;d  be- 
cause they  were  forms  prescribed  by  the  rubrics) 
for  the  first  two  antiphons,  and  the  Beatitudes 
for  the  third  (Goar,  pp.  65-#7  ;  Liturg.  PP.  pp. 
44,  80-82),  with  verses  (rpoirdpia)  commemor- 
ating the  saint  of  the  day  (Goar,  u. ».),  The 
liturgic  typif:a  are  from  the  lO.'ird  and  146th 
psalmM  (Demetriun  Ducas,  in  Lebrun,  Disx.  Vf. 
ait.  iv. ;  Leo  Allatius,  De  Lihrii  Kcd.  DiKH.  I, 
p.  14).    For  the  third  antiphoa  may  also  be  used 
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on  common  days,  the  third  and  sixth  canticle 
(when  thus  united  called  rpire/cTTj)  of  the  matin 
office  (Goar,  pp.  67,  124).  The  typica,  we  must 
add,  ai-e  not  sung  on  every  Sunday.  "  It  should 
be  known,"  says  the  T;picon  of  Sabas,  "  that 
from  New  Sunday  to  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (J,,  e. 
from  the  octave  of  Easter  to  that  of  Whitsunday) 
the  church  sings  antiphons  and  not  typica.  We 
sing  the  antiphons  likewise  in  the  Twelve  Days 
(between  Christmas  and  Epiphany),  and  on  the 
memorials  of  saints  which  we  keep  as  feasts  " 
(In  Leo  Allat.  u.  s.). 

The  Syrian  rite  preserves  a  fragment  of  the 
93rd  psalm  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  95th,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service.  They  are  sung 
while  the  veils  and  the  altar  are  being  censed 
(Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3,  4).  In  the  Nestorian 
liturgies,  the  priest  and  deacon,  standing  near  the 
altar,  say,  in  alternate  verses,  on  common  days, 
parts  of  psalms  15,  150,  117:  and  proper  hymns 
on  Sundays  and  the  greater  festivals  (Badger's 
Nestorians,  vol.  ii,  p.  215;  Raulin,  LJturgia 
Malabarica,  p.  294;  Renaud,  tom.  ii.  p.  584). 
In  the  Armenian,  beside  the  hymn  before  men- 
tioned, there  are  hymns  proper  to  the  day,  sung 
where  the  Greek  has  its  antiphons  (Le  Brun, 
Diss.  X.  art.  12). 

Cardinal  Bona  {Per.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  1) 
suggests  that  "  perhaps  Celestine  (in  adopting 
the  introit)  transferred  to  the  Western  churches 
a  custom  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  East- 
ern." The  great  use  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  93rd  psalm  (Dominus  regnavit)  in  the 
introits  of  Spain,  creates  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Spain  was  a  borrower  from  the  Greeks,  in  whose 
liturgy  that  psalm  was  used  on  all  common  days 
and  many  Sundays  in  the  year.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  introit  was,  like  some  other  rites, 
derived  by  Rome  from  the  East  through  Spain. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS.  [Cross, 
Finding  of  the,  p.  503.] 

INVESTITURE.  The^ Latin  word  Investi- 
tura  (from  vestire,  to  put' into  possession;  see- 
Ducange  s.  v.),  is  of  later  date  than  the 
9th  century ;  nor  had  the  thing  signified  by- 
it  really  commenced  by  then,  in  the  sense 
which  concerns  us  here :  the  putting  ecclesi- 
astics in  possession  of  their  temporalities  by  a. 
formal  act  of  the  civil  power.  When  Sigebert, 
quoted  by  Gratian  {Dist.  Ixxiii  c,  22),  in  enu- 
merating the  privileges  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  conferred  on  Charlemagne  by  Adrian  I., 
says  of  that  pope :  "  Insuper  archiepiscopos  et 
episcopos  per  singulas  provincias  ab  eo  jnvesti- 
turam  accipere  definivit :  et  nisi  a  rege  laudetur 
et  investiatur  episcopus,  a  nemine  consecretur," 
he  is,  apart  from  the  doubtfulne.ss  of  the  fact, 
(on  which  see  De  Marca,  de  Concord,  viii.  12), 
making  the  pope  depose,  not  merely  to  language, 
but  to  customs  unknown  in  his  day.  Landulph, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Sigebert,  is  bolder 
still  ;  making  Adrian  the  inventor  of  both.  "  Qui 
primus,"  as  he  says  of  him,  "  annulos  et  viigas 
ad  investiendum  episcoj>atu3  Carolo  donavit " 
{flist.  Moiliul.  Vx.W);  but  then  he  couples  an- 
other incident  with  thi.s  tale,  which  explains 
its  origin.  The  absence  of  notice  in  the  Caro- 
line capitularies  of  any  such  custom,  and  their 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  word  itself,  seems  con- 
clusive   against  the  existence  of  either  at   that 
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date:  particularly  as  the  word  "vestitura"  is  I 
of  frequent  oocurrence  in  them,  denoting  either  i 
posses.-^ion,  or  the  j)ayinent  for  it.  Of  course 
there  were  symbolical  forms  also  then  in  use  for 
giving  possession,  but  none  peculiar,  as  yet,  to 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  common  name  for  the  act  of 
doing  this  was  "  traditio."  Hence,  probably,  the 
new  word  arose  from  joining  the  two  words,  "  in 
vestitura,"  in  one  ;  and  then  understanding  it  of 
the  special  formality  by  which  the  clergy  were 
put  in  possession  of  their  temporalities,  on  this 
becoming  essential  to  possession  in  their  case. 
That  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  his  predecessors, 
appointed  bishops  of  his  own  choosing  occa- 
sionally to  sees  in  his  dominions,  is  no  more 
.than  had  been  done  by  the  Greek  emj>erors  ages 
before,  where  investiture  in  its  Western  accejtta- 
tion  has  never  been  known.  Neither  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  nor  the  Code  or  Novels  of  Justinian 
exhibit  traces  of  anything  approaching  to  it, 
though  by  the  latter  limits  are  prescribed  to  the 
fees  for  enthronization  (Xovcl.  cxxiii.  3  :  see  also 
Du  Cauge  and  Hofman,  s.  v. ;  Sirmond  ap.  Baluz. 
Capitul.  ii.  80J  ;  and  Thomassin.  Vet.  et  Aov. 
Led.  Insciid.  II.  ii.  38),  [E.  S.  Ft'.] 

INVITATORIUM.  In  the  Gregorian  and 
Benedictine  *  otlices  the  jKsalm  "  Veuite  exultemus 
Domino  "  ,xciv.  [E.  V,  xcv.]  is  said  daily  at  the 
beginning  of  Nocturns  prefaced  by  an  antiphon 
which,  is  called  the  Invdatorium.  It  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character  as  other  antiphons  to 
psalms,  and  varies  with  the  day,  but  is  said 
differently  from  other  antiphons,  and  repeated 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  psalm  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Thus  the 
ordinary  Sunday  invitatory  is  "  Adoremus  Domi- 
num,  ^)ui  fecit  nos,"  which  is  said  twice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  five  times  during  its  course,  and  again 
after  the  Gloria. 

On  the  Epiphany  no  invitatory  was  said ;  but  the 
psalmody  began,  and  still  begins,  with  the  psalms 
of  the  first  nocturu  with  their  antiphons  [Hodie 
uon  cantamus  Invitatorium,  sed  absolute  inci- 
pimus.  Jiu'iric  ex  Antiphonirio  Vaticano  Rom. 
Eccl.^'\  and  the  psalm  *' Venite  "  was  said  with 
its  own  antiphon  as  the  last  psalm  of  the  second 
nocturn.  [Later  it  was  said  as  the  first  psalm  of 
the  third  nocturn,  and  its  antiphon  repeated 
during  its  course  in  the  ordiuaiy  manner  of  an 
invitatory].  Amalarius  (lib.  iv.  c.  33)  and  Du- 
randus  (lib.  vi.  c.  30)  suggest  that  the  reason  for 
this  omission  may  have  been  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  invitation  to  the  faithful  to 
priwise  God,  and  that  which  Herod  gave  to  the 
scribes  atiJ  doctors  to  find  out  where  Christ 
should  be  boin.  More  probably  it  was  omitted 
[Martcne  dc  Rit,  lib.  iv.  c.  14]  simply  beaiuse 
the  psalm  to  which  it  belonged  was  said  in  an- 

»  In  the  Hono<lictin»>  Psaltfr  P.>*.  "  Venite  "  Is  prectKled 
by  IV.  3;  but  its  untlplion  is  called  "  AnLiph.  luvlta- 
torium." 

t"  Anmlariiis  c.  xi  writes:  "Nostra  rPRio  in  praosenti 
ofUcIo  \i.f..  ill  die  Kpip.J  suiita  CBt  uiium  uiuittcre  do  roti- 
BUfto  m'Tf,  id  «'Ht  Iiiviutorlnni :"  as  if  t.lii>  cu>toni  wore 
local;  but  Irom  what  tie  .•«>•»  in  llip  pu8saK<>  nfcrred  to  In 
the  text,  11  w<iiild  seem  thai  it  <n*m  Ix-cami'  Renoral. 
Some  French  ciimchcs  liowevor.omonK  which  wero  tho«i> 
of  LyoiiH  and  Koueii.  wore  in  tlv  hnhif  of  Binding  the  In- 
TlUlory  oil  ttie  Kplphuiiy.  At  I.yoiui  it  waa  Biing  with 
■pedal  soil  uiiiiiy  ^Martcoe  *U  tup.). 


other  })lace,  though  why  the  psalm  should  be  dis- 
placed from  its  ordinary  position  is  not  so  clear. 

The  psalm  "  Venitc "  is  also  known  as  the 
"Invitatory  Psalm." 

In  the  Ambrosian  psalter,  "  Venit«'  "  is  not  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  office,  and  there  is  no 
antiphon  which  corresponds  to  the  Gregorian 
Invitaturium.  [H.  J.   H.] 

INVOCATION.    [Epiclesis.] 

IRENAEUS.    (1)  [Hyacinthcs  (1).] 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Sirmium  under  Maxi- 
mian;  '*  Passio,"  March  25  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.^ 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  [THEODOFtUS.] 

(4)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica  with  Peregrinus 
and    Irene ;  commemorated   May  5   (^Mart.  Rom. 

Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  martyr  under  Seve- 
rus ;  commemorated  June  28  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Deacon,  martyr  with  ^lustiola,  a  noble 
matron,  under  the  emperor  Aurelian  ;  comme- 
morated July  3  (J/tirf.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Abundius,  under 
Decius ;  commemorated  Aug.  26  {Mart.  R'Aii. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  and  Phocas ;  commemorated  Oct.  7  {Cal. 
Armen.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

IRENE.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Thessalo- 
nica; commemorated  April  5  {Mart.  Rom.  IW., 
Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  ;  commemorated  with  Agape  and 
Chionia,  April  16  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  [iRENAEUS  (4).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

IRENICA.     [EiRENiCA.] 

IRELAND,  COUNCILS  OF  ( m>cm{ra 
conciliii).  But  two  such  are  recorded  before 
A. I).  800,  both  held  by  St.  Patrick,  according  to 
Spelman  (Cone.  p.  49  and  seq.),  A.D.  450  or  456, 
viz.  in  his  80th  or  86th  year,  assisted  by  his 
coadjutors.  Bishops.  Auxilius  and  Iserninus.  At 
least  the  34  canons  passed  at  the  first  run  in  theiv 
joint  names.  The  discipline  prescribed  in  theiii, 
indicates  very  primitive  manners.  By  the  6th 
anv  clerk,  from  the  doorkeeper  to  the  priest 
seen  abroad  without  his  shirt,  and  with  his 
nakedness  uncovered,  if  his  hair  be  not  tonsured 
in  the  Koman  style,  and  his  wife  walk  out  with 
her  head  unveiled,  is  to  be  lightly  regarded  by 
the  laity,  and  excluded  from  the  church.  Thirty- 
one  canons  of  a  similar  description  are  given  to 
the  other  council.  But  these  65  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  number  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick. 
Seventeen  more  f'rom  other  .sources  are  supplied 
bv  Mansi  (vi.  519-22).  Another  collection  of 
Irish  canons,  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  the  8th 
century,  may  be  seen  in  Dachery's  Sfiicil.  by 
Baluze,  i.  491  and  seq.,  and  a  supplement  to 
them  in  Martcne  and  Diirand,  Ancc.  iv.  1-21. 

[E.  S.  ¥(.-] 

IRREGULARITY.     [Orpination.] 

ISAAC.  (1)  The  patriarch  ;  commemorated 
with  Abr:iham  and  Jacob,  Ter  28  =  Jan.  23, 
Maskarram  28  =  Sept.  25  (Co/.  Ethiop.)]  also  at 
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intervals  of  thirty  days  reckoning  from  these 
dates  throughout  the  year ;  also  commemorated 
alone,  Nahasse  24  =  Aug.  17  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Armenian  patriarch  ;  commemorated  Feb. 
9  (^Cal.  Armen.). 

(3)  Dalmata,  Sffios  irarrip,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Valens ;  commemorated  May  31  (^Cal. 
JJyzant.). 

(4)  Monk,  martyr  at  Cordova  ;  commemorated 
June  3  (^M irt.  Usuardi). 

(5)  and  Mesrop ;  commemorated  June  27  (^Cal. 
Arincn.). 

(6)  Holy  Father,  a.d.  368 ;  commemorated 
Aug.  3  {Cal.  Byzant.'). 

(7)  and  Joseph ;  commemorated  Sept.  16  (JJal. 
Geonj.). 

(8)  King  of  Ethiopia ;  commemorated  Tekemt 
30  -  Oct.  27  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

(9)  The  Just,  patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  com- 
memorated Hedar  9  =  Nov.  5  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

ISAIAH,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  May  9 
{Cal.  Byzant.),  July  6  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi),  Maskarrara  6  =  Sept.  3,  and 
Ter  3  =  Dec.  29  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ISAPOSTOLOS.     [Apostle.] 

ISBODICON.    [Fraction.] 

ISCHYRION",  martyr  at  Alexandria;  comr 
memorated  Dec.  22  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ISIDORUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Antioch-  «  Pas- 
810,"  Jan.  2  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Saint,  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  '6(rioi  Trarrip 
circa  415  A.D. ;  commemorated  Jan.  15  {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi),  Feb.  4  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Seville  (Hispala)  ;  deposition  at 
Seville,  April  4  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  [Hklias.] 

(5)  Martyr  at  Chios,  a.d.  255  ;  commemorated 
May  15  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Byzant.). 


(6)  [DioscORUS  (3).] 

ISMAEL,  martyr  a.d. 
June  17  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

ISSUE   OF   BLOOD, 


[W.  F.  G.] 

362  ;  commemorated 
[W.  F.  G.] 

CURE    OF   THE. 


This    miracle  is   repeated   on    many   sarcophagi. 


Vlfnrai  un  •  HArorjphafru.     (From  Uttiii^y.) 


See  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  xxi.  xxxiv.  xxxix.  yH. 
Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxix.  cxxxv.  She  has  been  taken 
as  representing  the  Gentile  church,  particulai'ly 
by  St.  Ambrose,  lib.  ii.  in  Luc.  c.  viii.  She  is  of 
small  stature  in  the  carvings,  like  the  other 
subjects  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  cures.  In 
Eusebius  {Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  18)  mention  is  made  of 
a  bronze  statue  of  our  Lord,  or  rather  of  a  group 
of  two  figures,  which  existed  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
Dan  (or  Baneas  at  this  day),  and  was  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  this  woman,  who  was  also 
represented  as  kneeling  at  His  feet.  Eusebius 
saw  the  statue  himself,  but  its  being  meant  for 
our  Lord  seems  to  have  been  matter  of  tradition. 
TovTov  rhu  aySpiavra  ei/cdj/o  TOii  'Irjaov  (p^peiu 
e\eyov.  "E/xeive  5e  Kol  els  Vf^^^j  ^^  Ko.\  6^€i 
trapaXajBelv  iwi^rf/jLT^aavTas  Autovs  rfj  Tr6\ci. 
(See  Jesus  Christ,  Representations  or.) 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

ISTRIAN  COUNCIL  {fstriense  Concilium). 
Held  by  the  partisans  of  the  Three  Chapters  at 
some  place  in  Istria,  A.D.  591,  according  to  Mansi, 
to  petition  the  emperor  Maurice  in  their  own  be- 
half, and  that  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  their 
metropolitan,  who  had  been  forced  by  the  exarch 
into  condemning  them  at  Ravenna,  and  was  now 
summoned  with  his  suffragans  to  Rome.  Their 
remonstrance,  to  which  eight  names  are  affixed, 
was  successful,  and  the  pope  was  ordered  to  leave 
them  in  peace  for  the  present  (Mansi.  x.  463-7).  ' 

'[E.  S.  Ff.] 

ITALIAN  COUNCILS  {Ftalica  Concilia\ 
Three  councils  are  given  under  this  heading  in 
Mansi.  1.  A.D.  380,  at  which  Maximus  the  Cynic, 
who  had  just  been  deposed  at  Constantinople,  was 
heard  (iii.  519).  2.  a.d.  381,  at  which  St.  Ambrose 
was  present,  and  whose  proceedings  are  preserved 
in  two  letters  addressed  in  his  name  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  in  one 
of  which  an  attempt  to  introduce  ApoUinarian 
errors  among  them  is  noticed  ;  and  in  the  other 
the  claims  of  RLiximus,  and  the  consecration  of 
Nectarius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  are  dis- 
cussed with  some  anxiety  \ih.  630-3).  3.  A.D. 
405,  at  which  the  emperor  Honorius  was  peti- 
tioned to  intervene  with  his  brother  Arcadius  in 
favour  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  (t6.  1162). 

[E.  S.  Ff.J 

IVENTIUS,  EVANTIUS,  or  EVENTIUS, 

confessor  at  Pavia ;  commemorated  with  Syrus 
Sept.  12  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 


JACINTHUS.    (1)  [Felicianus  (4).] 

(2)   [HVACINTIIUa.] 

JACOB,  the  patriarch  ;  commemorated  Na- 
hasse 25  =  Aug.  18  {Cal.  Ethiop.).  See  also 
Isaac.  [W.  F.  G.] 

JADER.     [Fklix  (24).] 

JAMBLICHU8,  one  of  the  seven  sleepers  of 
Ephesus ;  commemorated  Oct.  22  {Cat.  /ii/zant.). 

[W.F.  G.] 

JAMES    THE   GREATER,  ST.,  Legend 

ANI>    KkHTIVAL    ok. 

1.  Leyend.  —  liy  the  name  of  James  the 
Greater,  the  son  of  Zebedce  is  diHtinguished 
from  the  other  apostle  of  the  same  name.     The 
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fj.ithct  would  seem  to  have  regard  eithf.-r  to 
stature  or  to  oge,  though  some,  with  .Mpjiarently 
less  likelihood,  would  make  it  refer  (1)  to  pri- 
ority in  tlie  call  to  the  ajKistleship,  or  (2)  to 
higher  pi'ivileges  in  intercourse  with  Christ,  or 
(3)  to  the  ilignity  of  an  earlier  martyrdom. 

The  elder  brother  of  St.  John,  universally 
believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the 
apostles,  St.  James  was  the  first  to  be  called 
away,  having  been  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
shortly  before  the  Passover  of  44  A.D.  Out  of  a 
mass  of  tradition  concerning  him,  the  only  point 
supported  by  any  adetjuate  evidence  is  the  inci- 
dent related  by  Kusebius  {/fist.  Eccles.  ii.  9)  on 
the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  James's  accuser  as  the  apostle 
was  led  away  to  death.  Struck  by  his  steadfast- 
ness, he  too  embraced  Christ,  and  the  aj)ostle 
and  his  accuser  suflered  together. 

The  stories,  however,  of  St.  James's  connection 
with  Spain  are  deserving  of  very  little  credit. 
In  spite  of  such  plain  statements  as  Acts  viii.  1 
(very  lamely  met  by  Baronius),  the  apostle  is 
made  to  undertake  a  missionary  journey  into 
Spain  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  returning  to 
Jerusalem  before  A.D.  44.  The  ancient  evidence 
for  such  a  story  is  of  the  weakest.  Isidore  of 
Seville  (ob.  6.36  A.  D.)  does  say  {de  Ortu  et  Obitu 
I'ntriim,  c.  71  ;  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  151),  if  indeed 
the  work  is  his,  which  is  certainly  doubtful,  that 
St.  James  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  the  Western  regions;"^  and  the  -.anie 
statement  is  found  in  the  CAIectanca,  once 
wrongly  attributed  to  Bede  (Patrol,  xciv.  545). 
]\Iere  unsupported  statements,  however,  of  so 
late  a  date  can  amount  to  very  little.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  too  that  at  a  much  earlier 
])eriod.  Innocent  I.  (ob.  417  A.D.)  states  that  no 
ciiurch  had  been  founded  throughout  Italy,  Gaul, 
or  Spain,  except  by  those  who  owed  their  autho- 
rity directly  or  indirectly  to  St.  Peter  (Ep.  25 
ad  Decentiwn,  c.  2  :  Patrol,  xx.  552).  With 
every  allowance  for  the  desire  of  a  bishop  of 
Rome  to  exalt  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  so  sweeping  a 
statement  could  hardly  have  been  ventured  on, 
had  there  been  a  strongly  established  tradition 
as  to  St.  James's  connection  with  Spain.  Am- 
brose evidently  knew  no  such  legend,  for  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul's  projected  journey  into  Spain 
being  "quia  illic  Christus  non  erat  praedicatus  " 
{Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Pom.  xv.  24;  Patrol,  xvii. 
170) ;  nor  did  Jerome,  for  he  mentions  St.  Paul's 
journeys  having  reached  even  to  Spain,  imme- 
diately after  referring  to  the  apostle's  never 
l)uilding  "  super  alterius  fundamentum,  ubi  jam 
fiierat  praedicatum"  (Omim.  in  Anms,  v.  8  s«jq.  ; 
vol.  vi.  291,  ed.  Vallarsi).  Baronius  (notes  to 
M  utyroh'jium  Pommum ;  July  2,")).  in  sum- 
ming up  concerning  these  legends,  can  onlv  urge 
"  non  esse  adeo  impossibilia,  vel  haberi  pro 
innnstro,  ut  putaut  ali(]ui." 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  apostle's 
body  into  Spain  is  obviously  totally  apocryphal. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  after  his  body  had  been 
interred  at  Jerusalem,  his  discijjles  removed  it 
to  Iria  Flavia,  in  the  far  north-west  of  Spain. 
(For  an  elementary  form  of  the  story  see  the 
Mjrtyrologies  ^July  25"}  of  Usuard  and  Notker; 


•  This  writing  sp^uki  of  Sl  Jumra  jis  budcd  "  in  Mar- 
nmrica"  {al.  Cainmrica,  tic.),  a  name  wliicb  does  not 
Meai  to  have  bc«D  satisracturily  cvpUiucd. 
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Patrol,  cxxiv.  295,  rxxxi.  1125:  those  of  Bcde 
and  Wandalbort  ignore  it.)  Here  it  whs  dis- 
covered early  in  the  9th  century,  and  removed 
to  Compostell.i  (a  corruption  of  (iia:om^  Pustolo, 
ad  Jaolmm  Aposolum),  a  few  miles  distant,  bv 
order  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Asturias  and  Leon 
(ob.  842  A.D.).  For  a  very  full  ac<ount  of  these 
legends,  see  Cuper  in  the  Acti  San<:torum  (July, 
vol.  V.  pp.  .3  sqq.);  also  Mariana,  De  adcm'tu 
Jarobi  Apostoli  mnjoris  in  ffispmiam,  in  his 
Tractatus,  Col.  Agr.  1G09;  Tolra,  Justificicion 
historico-criti'ja  de  la  venidu  de  Santitgo  el  Mayor 
a  Esjxirm,  y  de  su  sepulcro  in  Comfx/Sfela.  Ma- 
triti,  1797  ;  Arevalus,  fsulorifina,  c.  61  (Patrol. 
Ixxxi.  382  sqq.),  and  sundry  writings  in  con- 
nection with  St.  James,  wrongly  attributed  to 
pope  Callixtus  II.  (^Patrol,  clxiii.  1370  sqq.). 
Strangely,  however,  in  spite  of  this  lack  of 
evidence,  the  legend  took  such  root  in  Spain, 
as  ])ractically  to  count  there  as  an  article  of 
faith,  and  thus  we  find  Luther  holding  it  neces- 
sary to  protest  against  such  a  view  (.Sd/m/i^/j'cAtf 
Schriften,  xv.  1864,  ed.  Walch). 

For  the  wild  legends  connecting  St.  James 
with  the  false  teachers  Hermogenes  and  Philetus, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Historia  Apostolic  i 
of  the  pseudo-Abdias,  lib.  iv.,  in  which,  it  mav 
be  remarked  in  passing,  there  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Spain  (Fabricius,  Codex  Pscutcpi- 
graphus  Novi  Testainenti,  vol.  ii.  p.  516  sqq.  ed. 
1719). 

2.  Festival  of  St.  James.— The  date  when  St. 
James  was  first  commemorated  by  a  festival 
cannot  be  determined  very  closely.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  first  the  only  apostles  who  had  a 
special  festival  were  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
that  th(;  others  gradually  obtained  separate  com- 
memorations afterwards.  In  the  case  of  St. 
James,  the  notices  are  such  as  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  festival  was  one  which  only 
made  its  way  very  gradually,  and  that  the  date 
at  which  it  had  attained  general  observance  was 
(juite  late.  We  find  a  mention,  it  is  true,  in  the 
ancient  Kidendarium  Carthaginense,  where  for 
December  27  is  this  notice  :  "  vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Saucti 
Joannis  Baptistae  [here  probably  Evangeli>^tae 
should  be  read]  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quem  Hei-odes 
occidit  "  (Patrol,  xiii.  1228).  On  the  other  hand, 
many  ancient  Sacranientaries  give  no  indication 
of  the  existence  of  a  festival  of  St.  James.  The 
Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Liturgg.  Latt.  i.  40.3)  and 
Gregorian  (col.  115,  ed.  Menard),  as  we  now 
have  them,  do  so,  the  forms  being  almost  iden- 
tical in  the  two  cases;  but  the  Leonine  and 
Gelasian  pass  it  over.  In  the  ancient  Gallican 
Liturgy  edited  by  Mabillon,  to  which  we  have 
referred  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  Jamos  is 
commemorated,  together  with  his  brother,  on 
December  27,  but  in  the  Gallican  Lectionary  the 
festival  is  of  St.  John  alone,  and  in  the  Martyro- 
lo-fium  Gellonense  (D'Ach^ry's  Spicilegitim,  xiii. 
390),  the  notice  is  "  vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Ordinatio 
Episcopatus  Jacobi  Apostoli  fnitris  Domini  et 
Adsumptio  Sancti  Joannis  Evangelistae."  In 
the  Gothic  Breviary  edited  by  Lorenzana,  a  form 
is  provided  for  a  festival  of  St.  James  on  De- 
cember 30  (/'atrol.  Ixxxvi.  1306),  but  there  is 
none  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal.  The  PontiJic.il  <f 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (ob.  766  A.D.)  has 
no  notice  of  such  a  festival.  Additiou^tl  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  the  fact  thai 
the  earliest  traces  of  a  vigil  of  a  festival  of  St. 
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James  are  of  very  late  date.  Binterim  (Denk '-. 
V.  1.  401)  asserts  that  the  vigil  does  uot  occur 
at  all  in  calendai-s  before  the  10th  century. 
Even  so  late,  however,  as  the  13th  century,  the 
festival  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
universal  acceptance  ;  for  in  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Oxford  (1222  a.d.)  it  is  not  included 
in  the  list  of  the  chief  festivals  observed  in  Eng- 
land (can.  8 ;  Labbe  xi.  274).  At  the  council  of 
Cognac  in  France  (1256  a.d.)  the  case  is  some- 
what doubtful,  yet  taking  the  context  into  con- 
sideration (cf.  can.  19),  the  words  "  duodecim 
Apostolorum,  et  maxime  Petri  et  Pauli,  Andreae, 
Jacobi  .  .  .  .  "  perhaps  point  to  separate  fes- 
tivals aad  not  to  the  collective  festival  of  the 
apostles  (can.  21  ;  Labbe  xi.  749  :  cf.  Cone. 
Tolosanum  [1229  a.d.],  can.  26,  op.  cit.  433, 
where  the  probability  seems  to  incline  the  other 
way).  We  may  appeal,  however,  finally  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Exeter  (1287  a.d.), 
where  the  festivals  to  be  observed  are  named  in 
their  several  months,  and  where  the  entry  for 
July  is,  "  Translationis  S.  Thomae  martyris, 
Sanctae  Mariae  Magdalenae,  S.  Jacobi  Apostoli 
majoris  "  (can.  23,  op.  cit.  1288). 

Besides  this  vagueness  as  to  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  festival,  the  utmost  latitude  also 
prevails  as  to  the  day  when  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated.    We    have   evidence    indeed   of  a    kind 
which   is  wanting  in   the    case  of  every  other 
apostle,   for  from  Acts  xii.  4  we    may  assume 
that  St.  James  was  put  to  death  shortly  before 
the    Passover.      Still,   in  the   Western    church, 
perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  have  a  celebration 
of  a  martyrdom  in  Lent,  and  Eastertide,  we  gene- 
rally find  St.  James's  festival  on  July  25.^     The 
calendar  of  the  church   of  Carthage  associates 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  brother  John  on 
December  27  ;    as  does  also  the  Gothico-Gallic 
Missal,  where  the   heading   for   the   day  is  "  in 
Natale  Apostolorum   Jacobi  et  Johannis  "  (Ma- 
billon,  de  Liturjia    dallicana,   lib.   iii.   p.    196). 
[In  the  Gothic  calendar,  however,   prefixed   to 
Lorenzana's  edition  of  the  Gothic  Breviary,  we 
find  on  December  30,  "Jacobus  frater  Joannis 
Apostoli   et  Evangelistae,"  following  the  notice 
on     December    29,    '*  Jacobus,    frater    Domini," 
Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  19.]     The  same  combination  too 
moets  us  in  the  calendar  of  the  Armenian  church 
on  December  28  (Neale,  E  > stern  Ciiurc'i.,  Introd. 
p.  804),  and  in  that  of  the   Ethiopic  church  on 
September    27    (Ludolf,    Fasti    .Sacri   Ecc'esiae 
Aiexandririae,  p.  o).     The  calendar  of  the  Byzan- 
tine church  appoints  April  30  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  St.  Jame.s,  and  so  we  find  in  the  (ireek 
metrical  Epiieiiierides   prefixed   by  I'ai)ebroch  to 
the    Acta  Saiv;forurn   for   .May   (vol.    i.   p.   xxv.) 
KT(7w«   fidxO'ipo.   <l>6uov   'laiKwfiou    iv   rpiaK6(rTT). 
in  the  martyrology  given  by  Cardinal  Sirletu.s, 
b»'sides  the  commemoration  on   Ap^l  30,   there 
is    also    noted    on    November    l.'>,   '*  Natalis   SS, 
Baruch  et  Jacobi,  fratri.s  Joannis  Theologi  "  (see 
Cani.siu.s,  TliesnuruH,  vol.  iii.  j^p.  427,  486). 

The  spring  period  iH  al.so  recogni.se<l  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calen<larH.  In  the  former, 
b«Hide!*  the  festival  mentioned  above,  there  are 
aKo  c>mmemorutioa»   on   Februaiy  4  and  Aj»ril 

•>  Th"  MtaU'mcnt  of  Mimp  wrllcm  (e.  g.  AiiKiihH,  Pmkw. 
iU.  237)  that  ihin  pttrticular  day  ia  lli<:  aiiiilvcriuiry  of  tin- 
tran-ilatlori  of  th«  ulnt'ii  nMiutinn  U>  (Uiiii\xtHU\\n,  In  oiu- 
wti«we  yroijt  uid  disproof  U  equully  iuiyjMilic. 
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12  of  St.  James,  apparently  the  son  of  Zebedee 
(Ludolf,  pp.  20,  26).  The  Coptic  calendar  has 
generally  a  very  close  affinity  with  Ihe  preceding, 
and,  like  it,  has  a  festival  of  St.  James  (defined 
as  the  son  of  Zebedee)  on  April  12  ;  and  also  on 
February  12  of  a  James,  presumably  the  preseut, 
and  on  April  30  of  a  James,  defined  as  the  son  of 
Zebedee."^ 

3.  Whether  or  no  it  is  due  to  the  early  date 
of  this  apostle's  martyrdom,  but  little  litej-a- 
ture  is  directly  associated  with  his  name.  The 
canonical  epistle  of  James  is  indeed  assigned  to 
him  in  the  subscription  of  a  Corbey  MS.  of  the 
old  Latin  version  cited  by  Tischendorf  (m  loc), 
and  also  in  the  passage  of  Isidore  already  referred 
to.  This  theory,  however,  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable, and  need  not  be  further  referred  to 
here. 

A  pretended  discovery  was  made  near  Granada 
in  Spain  in  1595  A.D.  of  the  remains  of  two  of 
St.  James's  disciples,  and  with  them  of  eighteen 
books  on  leaden  plates,  including  several  by  St. 
James,  which  with  the  others  were  condemned 
by  Innocent  XI.  in  1682  a.d.  (Fabricius,  Codex 
Pseudepigraphus  Novi  Testamenti,  i.  352,  iii.  725  ; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  May,  vol.  vii.  pp.  285,  393). 

For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article  reference  may  be  made  to 
Binterim,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ- Kath(>- 
lischen  Kirche,  vol.  v.  part  i.  pp.  400  sqq. ; 
Augusti,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
Archdologie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq.  ;  Tillemont, 
Memoii'es  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  Ecolesiastique, 
vol.  i.  pp.  342  sqq.,  625  sqq.  ed.  Paris,  1 693  ; 
Cajetan  Cenni,  Dissertat.  i.  de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Hisp. 
c.  2,  Rome,  1741.  [R.  S.] 

JAMES  THE  LESS,  ST.,  Legend  and 
Festival  of. 

1.  Legend,  4'C- — It  does  not  fall  within  ov.r 
present  province  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  bishop  of^  Jerusalem.  The  pro- 
bability seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two,  but  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  attending  either  hypothesis ;  and  the 
matter  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  the 
DiCTiONARV  OF  THE  BiHLE.  Of  ancient  liturgie.';, 
martyrologies  and  calendars,  some  identifv, 
while  others  distinguish  them;  and  hence  it 
may  perhaps  be  most  convenient  here  to  collect 
together  the  various  notices  under  either  desig- 
nation. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  if 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  be  a  different  per- 
son from  James  the  Lord's  brother,  there  is 
almost  a  complete  lack  of  tradition  as  to  his 
history.  The  ancient  so-called  Murtyrologium 
Hieroniimi  speaks  of  his  being  martyred  in 
Persia  {Patrol,  xxx.  478),  and  the  Greek 
metrical  Ephemcrides,  which  we  have  cited  be- 
low, as.sert  that  he  was  crucified ;  but  it  is  im  • 
possible  to  say  what  amount  of  belief  is  to  be 
given  to  either  of  these  statements.     James,  the 

<=  It  should  be  noticod  that  sundry  nllgbt  variations 
from  Lixlolfn  calendar  i)f  the  K«yptliir.  church  occur  Ih 
thoiw  «iv(;ii  by  S  •l(l>'n  (de  Si/vediiix  Vtlirum  hbrarnruni, 
pp.  210  Mi'j.;  e<l.  AmBU'ifliirii,  1079).  Hon' otic  ciilciidur 
Klveh  Feb.  11,  IIm- Dtbcr  Feb.  12;  oiw  April  11,  th<' oHkt 
April  12:  and  on<;  (Uio  otiicr  hut,  no  entry)  lius  April  29 
for  April  30. 
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Lord's  brother,  on  the  other  haud,  tills  a  promi- 
noDt  place  in  the  histury  of  the  Acts,  he  ».s  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  in  a  way  that  suiliciently  indicates  his  im- 
portance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  him  we  owe  the  so-c;illeil  Catholic  Kpistle  of 
St.  .lames.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  also  tells 
much  concerning  him,  and  the  account  of  his 
martyrdom  given  by  Kusebius  (Hist.  J'Jrcles.  ii. 
2;{)  from  Mege.sippus  is  doubtless  substantially 
correct.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  repeat 
here  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  Bible 
Dictionary,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

2.  Fcativ  d. — The  exact  date  of  the  rise  of  a 
special  festival  of  St.  James,  whether  as  the 
son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  the  Lord's  brother,  is  hard 
to  fix.  Like  those  of  most  of  the  ajmstles,  it  is 
comparatively  late.  Among  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses, we  may  mention  the  Marty  roloqium 
Ilieroni/iiii,  the  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede, 
and  the  ancient  liturgies  referred  to  below.  The 
first  of  these,  as  well  as  other  early  Roman 
luartyrologies,  commemorates  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  on  June  22,  and  also  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  on  March  15,  April  25,  and  December 
27.  On  the  last  of  these  there  is  associated  with 
the  "  Assumptio  S.  Joanuis  Evangelistae,"  also 
the  "Ordinatio  episcopatus  S.  Jacobi  fratris 
Domini,"  a  combination  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer.  There  is  also  in  this  martyrology,  as  we 
now  have  it,  a  commemoration  of  James,  not 
further  defined,  but  obviously  the  prflr»!»r.t,  on 
May  1.  The  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede 
commemorates  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  together 
on  May  1,  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  defined  as 
the  Lord's  brother, 

"Jacobus  Domini  frater  plus  atque  Philippus 
Mirifico  Maias  venerantur  houore  Calendas." 

This  has  been  the  general  custom  throughout 
the  Western  church,  and  .so  we  find  it  in  the 
Gelasian  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1161),  Gregorian  (col, 
101,  ed.  Menai'd)  and  Ambrosian  (Pamelius, 
Lit'trgg.  Latt.  i.  370)  liturgies.  The  reason  for 
tills  combination  of  apostles,  and  for  the  choice 
of  this  particular  day  does  not  appear.  Schultiug 
(/iibliotheca  Ecclcsiastica  ii.  130)  simply  states 
that  it  is  because  of  th«  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  two  on  that  day  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Pelagius  I.  (ob.  560  A.D.).  We  are  not  aware 
that  anything  can  be  a<lduccd  in  support  of 
this  statement  beyond  the  remark  of  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  that  under  Pelagius  L,  "  initiata 
est  basilica  Ai)ostolorum  Philij)pi  et  Jacobi " 
(\'itne  rontijicum ;  Pelagius  L  Patrol,  cxxviii. 
614),  where  we  see  the  two  names  already  asso- 
ciated. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Micrologus  that  this  festival 
was  oru/inalty  one  of  all  the  apostles;  there 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  evidence  for  th« 
assertion  "  ideo  etiam  invenitur  in  martyrologiis 
uive  in  Sacramentariis  festivitas  Sanctorum  Ja- 
cobi et  Phili])pi  et  omnium  Apostolorum  "  (</« 
Eccl.  Observ.  c.  55 ;  Patrol,  di.  1017).  This  is 
followed,  however,  by  sundry  liturgical  writers, 
t'.g.  Honorius  Augustodunonsis  {(Itmnui  An-vuie 
iii.  140  ;  Patrol,  clxxii.  681),  and  Durandus  (Pat. 
Div.  Off.  vii.  10). 

Besides  the  fe.stival  of  May  1,  the  Ambrosian 
liturgy  also  commemorates  on  Dec.  30  the 
"  ordinatio  B.  Jacobi  Alphnei  Ajwstoli "  (o/).  cit. 
309),  resembling  the  already  cited  notice  of  the 
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Martyrologiwn  Ilieronymx ;  and  we  may  again 
refer  to  the  entry  in  the  Afirtyrvl>igi"m  Gello- 
nt^se  quoted  in  the  preceding  article.  The  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  published  by  Mabillon,  omits 
altogether  the  festival  of  St.  James,  whether 
as  son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  brother  of  the 
Lord  ;  but  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  we  find 
a  commemoration  of  •'  S.  Jacobus,  frater  Do- 
mini "  on  Dec.  29.  We  may  take  this  oj)j>or- 
tunity  of  adding  that  the  prophetic  lection, 
epistle  and  gospel  there  are  respectively  Wis<lom 
xviii.  20-24;  i.  Tim.  i.  18-ii.  8;  Luke  viii.  23, 
27,  John  xii.  24-26,  xiii.  16,  17,  20,  iv.  6,  12, 
13  (Patrol.  Ixxxv.  104).  In  the  Mozarabic  Bre- 
viary, the  form  is  merely  headed  "  in  festo  S. 
Jacobi  AjKistoli  "  (Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  136),  but  there 
are  numerous  references  to  the  martyrdom  of 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Byzantine  calendar  distinguishes  the  son 
of  Alphaeus  from  the  Lord's  brother,  the  former 
being  commemorated  on  Oct.  9,  the  latter  on 
Oct.  23 ;  and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek  metrical 
Epheinerides,  publiihed  by  Papebroch  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviii.), —  an<p' 
ivaTT)  'la«a;)3oj  iv\  (navp(f  Tfrdwaro,  and  iaQ\hv 
aS€\<f>66foi>  rpiTCLTT)  ^v\(f}  eiKciSt  irKri^ay.  In 
the  Armenian  church,  besides  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  on  Dec.  28,  there 
are  also  commemorations  on  August  31  of 
*'  Thomas  and  James,  Apostles,"  and  on  Dec.  23 
of  "  James,  Apostle  "  (Neale,  Eastern  Church  ; 
Introd.  pp.  801,  804).  In  the  calendars  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  given  in  LudolTs 
Pasti  Sacri  Ecclcsiac  Alexandrinac,  we  find  that 
the  former  commemorates  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  on  October  2,  and  James,  the  Loni's 
brother,  on  October  23,  and  that  they  both 
commemorate  this  latter  on  July  12.  Be.-iides 
this,  the  Coptic  calendar  has  on  Feb.  12,  and  the 
Ethiopic  on  Feb.  4,  a  James,  an  apostle,  not 
otherwise  specified.* 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  of  the  cus- 
toms which  still  characterize  the  day  on  which 
the  Western  church  commemorates  St.  James, 
have  obviously  sjirung  from  lingering  heathen 
usages.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  return  of  spring,  and  thus  are  in 
some  sen.se  parallel  to  those  associated  with  the 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day,  which  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the  returning 
and  retreating  sun.  [CHRISTMAS;  JOHN  THE 
Baptist,  St.,  Firk  of.] 

Thus  the  gathering  of  flowers  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  houses  with  them  on  May-day  morning 
may  fairly  be  connected  with  the  Roman  festival 
of  the  Floralia  held  on  the  five  days  following 
April  28  ;  similar  festivals  to  which  were  al.so 
held  in  other  places,  as  the  Anihesphoria  in 
Sicily,  etc. 

A  trace  of  the  ancient  sun-worship  is  still  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  customs  prevalent  on 
this  day  among  Celtic  }>eoples,  and  notably  the 
Irish  and  Highland  peiisantry,  viz.,  the  lighting  of 
great  fires  in  the  open  air  ;  aad  thus  the  com- 
mon Irish  name  for  the  day,  is  La  Bcal-tine 
(day  of  Beai's  or  Baal's  fire),  and  similarly  in 
Gaelic. 


•  It  may  be  noted  tb»t  one  of  tbe  E^jrptlao  calmcUns 
given  by  Selden  {dt  .^ift^fdriis  VeUrtun  Ebratorum* 
pp.  316.  319;  cd.  Anii-lerdam,  1670)  put«  Feb.  11  for  Feb. 
12,  and  July  11  for  July  13. 
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Customs  also  with  the  same  central  idea 
existed  among  the  ancient  Gothic  nations  (see 
Olaus  Magnus.  Historia  de  Gentihus  Septentriona- 
libus  XV.  8,  p.  503,  ed.  Rome,  1555). 

3.  With  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
now  before  us,  more  literature  is  associated  than 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Besides  the 
Canonical  Epistle  of  St.  James,  there  are  still 
extant  the  so-called  Protevaiujelvim  Jacohi,  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Apocryphal  gospels,  and 
the  5>called  liturgy  of  St.  James.  It  is  possi- 
ble too  that  at  oiae  time  there  existed  other 
pseudonymous  writings  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  James,  for  we  find  Innocent  I.  in  alluding  to 
sundry  works  of  this  class,  mention  those  which 
"sub  nomine  .  .  .  Jacobi  minoris  .  .  .  damnanda" 
{Ep.  6  ad  Exsuperium  c.  7,  Patrol  xx.  502). 
Again,  in  the  records  of  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  494  A.D.,  under  the  episcopate  of  Geiasius,  it 
is  ruled  ''Evangelium  [  (/.  Evangelia]  nomine 
Jacobi  minoris,  Apocryphum"  {Patrol,  lix.  162, 
175,  176).  Apocryphal  letters  to  St.  James 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Clement  are  prefixed  to 
the  various  editions  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(see  e.g.  Cotelerius,  Patres  Apost.  i.  602,  ed. 
1700).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  again  (viii. 
23),  cite  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  as  giving 
rules  respecting  confessors  and  virgins ;  and  some 
foi-ms  of  the  text,  but  apparently  not  the  best, 
give  (c.  XXXV.)  rules  as  to  divine  service  claiming 
the  authority  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother. 

Besides  works  already  cited,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Binterim,  Denbxurdigkeiten  der  Christ- 
Katholischen  Kirche,  vol.  v.  part  i.,  pp.  365  sqq. ; 
Augusti,  Denk'iUrdigfieken  aus  der  Christlichen 
Archdologie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JAMES.  (1)  Bishop,  Saios  Trarrip  Ka\  Sfio- 
\oyT]Ti]s  — circa  824  A.J'.  ;  commemorated  March 
21  {Cal.  Bijzant.). 

(2)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  t830  A.D. ;  com- 
memorated Oct.  8  {Cal.  Copt.). 

(3)  Patriarch  of  Antioch ;  commemorated 
Tekemt  ll=Oct.  8  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(4)  Martyr  of  Persia,  A.D.  396 ;  commemo- 
rated Nov.  27  {Cd.  Bijzant.). 

(6)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor 
with  Melicius  the  bishop,  and  Acepoima.s  the 
bishop  (circa  345  A.D.);  commemorated  April  22 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Of  Nisibis,  confes-sor  under  Maximin  ; 
commemorated  Ltec.  W  {Cal.  Annen.):,  July  15 
{Mart.  Rom.   Vet..,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Deacon,  martyr  under  Decius  apud  Lam- 
befiitanam  urbem  with  Marianus  the  reader; 
commemorated  April  30  {Mart.  Rem.  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  May  6   (Cal.  Carth.).         [W.  F.  G.] 

JANUAKIA.  [SciLLiTA,  Martybs  of.] 

JANl'ARIirS.    (1)  [Felix  (1).] 
(2;  [Fklix  (5).] 

(i)  ifpofiiprui ;  commemorated  with  compa- 
nion martyrs,  April  21  {Cal.  Byzarit.). 
(4)  [Fklix  (15).] 
(6)  [Fklix  (16).] 

(6)  [SciLLiTA,  MARTvaa  or.] 

(7)  Martyr  with  Pelagia  at  Nlcopolis,  in 
LwMr  Armenia;  commemorated  Jnlj  11  {Mart. 
Osuardi). 
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(8)  [Florentius  (1).] 

(9)  [SiXTUS(2).] 

(10)  Bishop  of  Beneventum,  martyr  at  Naples 
with  Festus  and  Proculus,  deacons,  Desiderius, 
Euticus,  and  Acutus,  under  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian ;  commemorated  Sept.  19  {Mart.  Bedae, 
Usuardi). 

(11)  [Faustus  (8).] 

(12)  [Felix  (23).] 

(13)  Saint;  commemorated  Dec.  2  {Cal.  Ar- 
men.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JASON.     (1)  [HiLARiA  (2).] 
(2)  And  Sosipater,    apostles ;    commemorated 
April  28  {Cal.  Bijzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JEREMIAH.  (1)  The  prophet ;  commemo- 
rated May  1  {Mart.  Usuardi,  Bedae,  Cal.  Byzant.)\ 
Sept.  5  {Cal.  Copt.);  Aug.  29  {Cal.  Armen.)\ 
Ginbot  5  =  April  30  {Cal  Ethiop.).      [W.  F.  G.] 

(2)  [Peter  (8).] 

(3)  [Emilianus  (4).) 

JERUSALEM,  COUNCILS  OF  {Hieroso- 
lymitana  Concilia).  (1)  A.D.  47,  says  Cave  {Hist. 
Lit.  i.  38);  Baronius  and  others,  A.D.  51  :  the 
third,  in  chronological  order,  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Apostles  recorded  in  their  Acts,  but  the 
only  one  deserving  the  name  of  a  synod.  Its 
proceedings  are  described  there  (c.  xv.).  A  con- 
troversy having  arisen  at  Antioch,  over  which 
according  to  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  1.)  Euodius  had 
been  appointed  bishop  as  far  back  as  A.D.  43,  on 
the  necessity  of  circumcising  the  Gentile  con- 
verts and  obliging  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem  for  decision,  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
being  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  Apostles 
and  elders  came  together,  accordingly,  to  con- 
sider of  it.  St.  Peter  spoke  first,  and  gave  his 
opinion  against  burdening  the  disciples  with  any 
such  yoke.  Then  all  thg  multitude — in  other 
words,  the  body  of  believers,  or  brethren  who 
were  present — listened  to  the  reports  given  of 
the  conTersion  of  the  Gentiles  that  had  been 
achieved  on  their  first  expedition  as  missionaries 
into  Asia  Minor  by  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
After  which  St.  James,  as  bishop,  doubtless,  of 
Jerusalem,  delivered  his  "  sentence  ;"  which  was 
embodied  in  the  synodical  letter,  addressed  in 
the  name  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  and  brethren, 
finally,  to  the  brethren  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia,  and  sent  by  two  principal  men 
of  their  own  number,  in  addition  to  SS.  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  On  reaching  Antioch,  the  bearer* 
of  this  epistle  gathered  the  multitude  together 
and  delivered  it,  when  its  contents  having  been 
read  caused  great  joy. 

(2)  Mansi's  reasons  for  dating  this  council  A.D. 
349  seem  conclusive  (ii.  171,  note).  Constans, 
who  ruled  in  the  West,  threatened  his  brother 
Constantius  with  hostilities,  if  St.  Atliauasiua. 
in  whose  favour  the  Sardican  council  had  pio- 
nounced  two  years  before,  was  not  restored  to 
his  see ;  and  Gregory,  liis  rival,  having  died  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  his  return  was  allowed. 
In  his  way  he  stoppctd  at  Jerusah-in,  when  a  synod 
was  held  under  its  orthodox  bishop,  Maximus, 
and  H  k'ttfr  dospatched  from  it  to  congratulate 
the  Alexandrians  on  this  art  of  grace  on  the  part 
of  the  emperors  :   which  Constaus,  however,  did 
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not  live  to  see  carried  out,  as  he  was  slain  in 
Jiin.  350.  Ani  Maximus  having  held  this  synod 
without  leave  from  his  metropolitan.  Aoacius, 
bishop  of'Caesarea,  was  ejected  by  him  in  another 
synod  a  lew  months  later,  to  be  succeeiled  by 
St.  Cyril,  then  ratechist,  and  a  sujjposed  Arian. 

(3)  A.I).  :)99.  A  synod  ot"  bishops,  met  to  cele- 
brate the  least  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
there,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  synodical 
epistle  from  Theojihilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
condemning  some  of  the  errors  of  Origen  lately 
revive<l  in  his  diocese,  and  profess  their  agreement 
with  it  (Mansi,  iii.  989-02). 

(4)  A.D.  415.  What  we  should  call  a  diocesan 
synod  :  of  presbyters,  that  is,  under  their  bishop, 
John.  Orosius,  the  historian,  then  on  a  mission 
from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Jerome,  was  i)resent 
at  it,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  proceedings. 
Pelagius  being  there,  and  accused  by  him  of 
nei'esy,  was  invited  to  come  in,  and  put  on  his 
defence.  Neither  what  he  said,  nor  what  Orosius 
said,  were  considered  altogether  unexceptionable 
by  the  bishop,  who  proposed  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  Hope  Innocent  of  Rome  on  the  subject, 
and  that  all  should  abide  by  what  he  decreed 
(Mansi,  iv.  307-1  "J). 

(6)  A.D.  518,  to  express  its  adhesion  to  the 
Constant inopolitan  synod  of  the  same  year  (see 
the  art.) :  its  own  synodical  letter  being  also 
preserved  in  the  subsequent  council  under 
Menuas. 

(6)  A.D.  536,  Sept.  19  :  under  Peter,  its  pa- 
triarch, on  receipt  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  un<ler  Mennas,  between  four  and 
five  months  previously,  with  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  confirming  them,  and  a  letter 
from  Idennas  to  Peter  acquainting  him  with  their 
contents  (see  the  article  on  this  council).  The 
deacon  and  notary  present  having  recited  them, 
they  were  received  synodically  by  Peter,  and 
subscribed  to  by  forty-eight  bishops,  with  himself 
at  their  head  (Mansi,  viii.  1164—76). 

(7)  A.D.  553,  under  its  patriarch,  Eustochius, 
at  which  the  acts  of  the  5th  council  were  received 
and  confirmed. 

(8)  A.D.  634,  under  Sophronius,  on  his  eleva- 
tion as  patriarch,  to  condemn  Monothelism, 
against  which  he  had  contended  with  so  much 
ardour  as  monk  previously.  The  encyclical 
epistle  sent  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinoj)le  is  preserved 
in  the  11th  action  of  the  6th  council  where  it 
was  recited  (Mansi,  x.  649-52).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JESSE,  ab  Silcjinii;  commemorated  Dec.  2 
{Cal.  any.).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

JESUS.     [Joshua.] 

J  ESUS  CHRIST,  REPRESENTATIONS 

OF.  1.  The  symbolic  representations  of  the 
Lord  arc  discussed  severally,  as  under  the  titles 
Fish,  IX0TC,  Lamh.  ViNt;;  see  also  Svmholism. 
For  the  pictorial  types  of  the  Lord  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament,  see  Old  Tkstamk.nt  in 
Christian  Art;  for  pagan  types  used  to  repre- 
sent Him,  see  Paganksm  in  Chuistian  Art. 
For  representations  on  gems,  see  Gkms,  §§  xii. 
and  xiii.  p.  718;  on  the  bottoms  of  cups,  see 
Glass.  Christian,  p.  732.  See  also  iMAOi-a, 
p.  813;  and  Numismatics.  Setting  aside  such 
representations  as  these,  it  is  to  be  oKserved,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  He  is  represented  in  the 
human  form  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christian 
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art  as  the  Goo.l  Shepherd  ;  and  this  symbolic  pic- 
ture, though  in  no  aise  whatever  considered  as  a 
portrait,  must  have  made  the  i4en  of  representa- 
tions of  His  human  form  a  very  familiar  one  at  all 
times  in  the  Roman  and  other  Western  churches 
— and  in  earlier  centuries,  in  the  Byzantine  also. 
One  of  the  latest,  and  the  most  important  perhaps 
of  all  these,  is  the  often  described  Good  Shepherd 
of  the  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Kavenn.i,  middle 
fifth  century:  and  one  of  the  earliest  ideal  por- 
traits of  our  Lord  is  found  in  the  church  of  St. 
A[tollinaris,  built  a  century  later  within  the  walls 
of  that  city.  In  art  these  two  figures  mark  the 
transition  from  the  elder  Graeco-Roman  ideas  and 
traditions  of  art  to  the  later  style,  proi>erly  called 
Byzantine.  The  leading  difference  in  feeling  and 
principle  between  them  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  article  :  for  the  present  it  may 
briefly  be  thus  stated :  that  in  the  earlier 
illustration  of  the  Lord's  Parable  of  Himself, 
the  attempt  at  beauty  predominates,  and  is  far 
from  unsuccessful;  whereas  in  the  Bvzantine 
picture  of  St.  Apollinare,  though  considerable 
beauty  of  feature  is  retained,  the  tendency  to 
the  ascetic  or  melancholy  ideal  of  later  art, 
both  Italian  and  German,  is  unmistakably  visible. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  .words  of  St. 
Augustine  {De  Trinitate  viii.  4,  5)  put  it  appa- 
rently beyond  question,  that  the  world  cannot 
possess  now,  and  did  not  possess  in  his  time,  any 
authentic  record  whatever  of  the  bodily  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man  on  earth. 
"  Nam  et  ipsius  Dominiciie  facies  Carnis  innume- 
rabilium  cogitationum  diversitate  variatur  et 
ringitur  ;  quae  tamen  una  erat,  quaecunque  erat." 
Two  centuries  before,  indeed,  St.  I  re  naeus  (con/ra 
Haeres.  1.25)  had  spoken,  with  indignant  absence 
of  comment,  of  certain  Gnostic  representations 
of  Christ,  both  painted  and  sculptured,  as  it 
appears.  "  Quasdam  quidem  [imagines]  quasi 
depictas,  quasdam  autem  et  de  reliqua  materia 
fabricatas  habent,  dicentes  formam  Christi  factam 
a  Pilato,  illo  in  terajmre  quo  fuit  Jesus  cum 
hominibus.  Et  has  coronant,  et  proponunt  eas 
cum  imaginibus  mundi  philosophorum,  videlicet 
cum  imagine  Pythagorae,  et  Platonis,  et  Ari- 
stotelis."  These  passages  seem  conclusive  to 
the  eflect  that  no  real  portrait  of  our  Lord 
existed,  or  was  remembered  as  existing,  in  the 
2nd  century.  Indeed  as  Martigny  observes,  the 
controversy  (dating  from  the  2nd  century)  with 
regard  to  the  human  comeliness  of  our  Lord's 
body  visible  on  earth,  makes  it  perfectly  certain, 
were  proof  necessary,  that  no  authentic  portrait 
of  Him  ever  existed.  Augustine  acknowledges 
without  blame  the  univers;il  tendency  of  thought 
to  picture  to  itself  persons  and  events  by  imagina- 
tive eftbrt,  instancing  St.  Paul  in  particular,  and 
taking  it  for  certain,  as  it  probably  may  be,  that 
each  of  all  the  innumerable  readers  of  the 
epistles  will  form  a  ditVerent  idea  of  his  own 
about  the  author's  appeai-ance,  though  none  can 
say  whose  will  be  nearest  the  truth. 

In  his  mind  then,  and  indeed  in  our  own,  all 
ideal  or  fancy  jxirtraits  of  our  Lord,  so  called, 
are  merely  symbolic  of  His  humanity  ;  and  in 
this  view,  the  crucifix  itself  may  be  taken  as  a 
symbol  only  of  the  fact  of  His  death  and  the 
doctrine  of  His  sacrifice  for  man  ;  however  the 
word  siacrifice  be  defined  or  enlarged  upon :  anq 
this  m.iy  certainly  make  its  presence  in  Christian 
churches  not  only  allowable  but  desirable.     Wt 
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may  observe  on  the  different  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  arts  in  Augustine's  days,  when 
Christian  art  of  a  well  marked  and  distinctive 
character  existed,  from  the  state  of  things  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  who  protests  against  all 
simulacra,  likenesses,  or  representations  what- 
ever, and,  as  he  well  might  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  Pantheon,  considers  all  images  or 
likenesses  practically  the  same  as  idols." 

Human  art,  however,  was  adopted  by  the 
church  along  with  human  thought  and  learning. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  Tertullian  knew  or  cared 
for  the  catacomb-paintings  of  Rome.  Some  of 
them,  as  tho.se  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  St. 
Domitilla,  were  certainly  in  existence  before  his 
time ;  but  he  seems,  in  the  presence  of  the 
heathen,  to  protest  against  all  paintings  what- 
ever, and  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine  not  unwil- 
lingly accepts  them,  is  an  illustration  of  a 
highly  natural  change  of  Christian  feeling  on 
the  matter.** 

The  more  ancient  usage  of  representing  the 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd  culminates  in  the 
Mosaic  of  Galla  Placidia's  chapel.  A  far  higher 
antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  no-longer  existing 
portrait-head  of  Christ,  which  Bosio  represents, 
from    a    chapel    of    the    Callixtine     catacomb. 


Head  ct  Christ  from  the  Callixtine  catacomb.     (Martigny.) 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  it  may  have  been 
of  as  early  date  as  the  2nd  century :  and  what 
we  know  of  it  may  well  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  original  of  that  ideal  of  our 
Lord's  countenance  which  has  passed,  through 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  into  all  Christian  painting. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  says  that  the  traditional 
Head  with  which  Europe  is  .so  familiar,  was  un- 
known in  the  West  till  the  4th  century,  when 
the  original  was  sent  to  Constantia,  sister  of 
Constantine,  by  Euscbius  of  Caesarea.  It  is 
therefore  of  iiyzantine  or  Eiistern  origin.  The 
earliest  example,  he  continues,  is  a  supposed  4th 
century  mosaic,  found  originally  in  the  Callix- 
tine,  and    now  in    the  Vatican.     See  Eusebius's 

•  Dt  I'lol,laUri&,  c.  HI.:  "Idolum  allqaamdiu  retro  non 
erat;"  hf;  «ay«,  "wjla  templa  et  vacu/u.- a<-d<-8.  At  ubi 
artificer  "-tttuarurn  et  fuugitium,  ct  omnln  f^v.uo.Att  ».iinu- 
iacrormn  diahxWua  ik^cuIo  Intulit  (rude  lllud  n»Kotiuni 
bamanM  calamitatU;  tt  nomen  dt-  Jdoliu  ajnuecutum 
CM." 

k  Tertullian  bogitm  bU  b<jok  againat  Herraogcne*  with 
reproaching  him  for  hU  profewlon  w  a  painU-r:  "  F'iiinit 
lllicltft,  nubit  aiwtidu.-:  Ug.-in  iKi  In  libldirif-ni  d<;f<tidlt. 
In  arteni  ctmU'iunM  bU  faiiianuM  et  caut4Tio  r.-t  ntylo 
(encatntW  j,"  kc.  Ath>TiuKora«  ( LegfU.  pro  Chriit.  c.  26) 
•peak*  of  liDAgcfl  or  Matuea  in  general  aa  jiortralta  of 


letter  in  Labbe,  Cone.  t.  vi.  col.  493  sq.  This 
letter  repudiates  (rhetorically  but  with  sin- 
cerity) any  idea  of  our  Lord's  real  appearance, 
and  from  it  and  the  passage  in  Hist.  Ecc^, 
(viii.  19)  it  appears  that  Eusebius  had  not  seen 
any  historic  portrait  which  he  (or  indeed  others) 
believed  on  evidence  to  be  a  genuine  likeness 
[Images,  §  III.].  Others  of  the  same  type  are  re- 
peated on  sarcophagi,  dating  from  that  of  Junius 
Bassus,  A.D.  359 ;  see  Bottari,  tav.  xv.  xxi.-xxv. 
xliii.  xliv. ;  the  latter  represents  the  paintings 
in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,  probably  r»»- 
newed  over  older  pictures  in  the  time  of  pope 
Adrian  I.  (a.d.  772-775).  This  ratacomb  also 
contains  a  highly  ornamented  cioss,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  represent  the  person  of  our 
Lord  [Cross]. 

The  assertion  of  the   idea  that  our  Lord  not 
only  took   upon  Him  the  flesh  of  mankind,   but 
the    "  form  of  a  servant,"  or  slave,   all   bodily 
ugliness    instead    of   beauty,    is    derived    from 
meditation  on    the    prophetic    text    (Is.  liii.  2), 
"  He    hath    no    form   nor  comeline.«s ; "   as    the 
natural    thought  of  His  beauty  from  the  Mes- 
sianic Psalm  (xlv.  3),  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men."     The   former  view  seems  to 
have  been  entertained,  or  is  nowise  discouraged  by* 
Justin  Martyr,  who  twice  uses  the  word  dejSrjs  of 
our  Lord:  meaning  evidently  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  Isaiah  {Dial,  cum  Tryph.  cc.  85  and  88). 
So  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paed.  III.  1)  appeals 
to  the  two  texts  to  which  we  have  referred  on 
the  same   side.     Compare  Stromata,  ii.  5,  §  22 ; 
iii.  17,  §  103 ;  vi.  17,  §  151.     Tertullian  may  be 
supposed  to  have  thought  likewise  (Adv.  Jiid.  c. 
14)  :  "  Ne  aspectu  quidem  honestus  ;"  (Be  came 
Christi,    c.   9)    "  Adeo    nee    humanae    honestatis 
corpus  fuit."    He  infers  from  the  cruelty  of  Jews 
and  soldiers  at  the  crucifixion,  that  such  insults 
could  not  have  been  offered  to  the  Lord,  had  His 
person  possessed  any  beauty.    So  Origen  (c.  Cels. 
vi.  75,  p.  327,  Spencer),  who,  however,  held  that 
the    Lord    could   appear    \ji  whatever    form    be 
pleased    (lb.  ii.    p.  99  f.).      A   list    is    given    by 
Molanus  (Hist.  Sacrarum  Tmnginum,  p.  403)  by 
which  it  appears  that  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  ix. 
9  ;  Epist.  65,  ad  Princip.  c.  8),  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  27  [al.  28]  in 
M'itt.   p.  328;  and  on  Ps.  44  [45]   p.  162),  and 
Theodoret,   followed  the  text   which    speaks   of 
Him  as  fairest  of  all  men,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (little  to  our  surprise)  taking  the 
other  side.     This  unedifyiug  controversy  belongs 
to   art   rather   than   to  theology.     The  Oriental, 
or  Egyptian,  or  ascetic  view  of  the  human  body, 
would  necessarily  have  weight  on  the  ill-favoured 
side,   theologically  speaking.      And   in   practical 
art,  the  want  of  skill,  and  also  of  models  juissoss- 
ing  any  degree  of  earthly  good  looks,  must  have 
borne  strongly  in  the   same  direction.      Beauty 
of    expre.ssion    was  too    subtle   a  thing  for   tlie 
hand.s  of  the  Mosaicists  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies. 

There  were  various  reasons  why  the  ideal  of 
bodily  beauty  should  gradually  be  lost,  up  to 
the  12th  century.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  aH  the  ascetic  life  was  more  and  n)ore 
Keverely  enforced  on  the  faithful,  and  the  suffer- 
injjs  of  the  later  Koman  world  bore  more  anc< 
more  neverely  on  the  whole  community,  the 
hont»ur  of  the  b«)(ly  of  m.in  whm  lost  and  for- 
gotten,    lu  the  earlier  Gothic  days,  strength  and 
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mnnly  beauty  must  hnvc  been  associated  in  the 
ey«.^  of  tlie  Monastic  Church  only  with  the 
iijnorance  and  fierceness  of  barbarian  soldiers. 
The  Christian  assembly  on  earth,  unler  the 
hands  of  Alaric  and  Genseric,  Attila  and  Alboin, 
was  utterly  hojxjless  of  any  good  on  earth.  The 
eastern  end  of  a  Byzantine  or  Romanesque 
church  from  the  6th  century,  begins  accordingly 
to  be  atlorned  as  a  mystical  representation  of 
heaven,  beyond  the  wilderness  of  earth,  with  the 
portrait  figure  of  Christ  as  its  centre.  The 
Lord,  whom  all  seek  so  piteously,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  His  temple  ;  and  the  eyes  of  distressed 
congregations  are  allowed  a  vision  in  symbol  of 
His  presence  breaking  in  on  the  distresses  of 
later  days.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
churches  thus  ornamented  is  that  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianus  at  Rome.  Here  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  coming  with  clouds  and  standing  on  the 
firmament,  is  grand  and  sublime  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  or  greatest 
instance  of  very  early  date,  in  which  passionate 
conception,  supported  by  powerful  colour,  forces 
itself,  without  any  other  a<lvantage,  into  the 
foremost  ranks  of  art-creation.  The  towering 
and  all  commanding  form  of  the  Lord  must  have 
seemed  to  "  til'  the  whole  temple  ;  "  with  the 
symbolic  hand  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity 
above  His  Head,  and  the  Holy  Dove  on  His 
right  hand.  The  mystic  Jordan,  or  River  of 
Death,  is  at  His  feet,  and  on  its  other  side, 
with  small  rocks  and  trees  to  indicate  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  are  the  twelve  sheep 
of  His  flock,  with  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  ;  He,  Himself,  appearing  again  in  the 
centre  on  earth  as  the  Lamb  of  the  elder  dispen- 
sation. The  same  idea  is  similarly  treated  in 
the  early  9th  century  decorations  of  St.  Prassede. 
The  form  of  the  Lord  is  tall  and  spare,  not 
without  grandeur,  but  markedly  ascetic :  the 
signs  of  the  other  Two  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  with  Him,  and  He  is  surrounded 
with  all  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  with 
this  grand  addition,  that  on  the  spandrils  of  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  before  Him,  the  twenty-four 
elders  are  inlaid  in  white  and  gold  mosaic,  in  the 
united  act  of  casting  their  crowns  before  Him.  He 
ajjpears  below  as  the  Lamb;  and  the  same 
symbol  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph,  laid  on  an  ornamented  altar-table — as 
the  Pas<hal  Lamb  that  was  slain.  The  (Ml'ering 
of  the  ('r<i\vns  by  the  Elders  was  also  represented 
on  tlie  tiiumphal  arch  of  S.  l*aolo  fuori  le  Mura, 
and  the  author  of  an  interesting  article  on 
Portraits  of  Christ  (Qruirterh/  J,ev.  Oct.  18')7) 
gays  it  still  exists,  having  l)een  rescued  from  the 
flames  in  1823.  There  were,  or  still  e.xist, 
similar  figures,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter  (Jh  Sacr.  Aedif.  xiii.  xiv.)  in  St. 
Constantia,  (i6.  xxxii.)  St.  Andrew  in  Bar- 
bara (  V.  M.  L  Ixxvi.)  St.  Agatha  Major  in 
Ravenna  (L  xlvi.)  and  St.  Michael  of  Ravenna 
(11.  xvii.)  &c.  The  greater  part  of  these  mosaics 
will  be  t'ound  photographed  in  the  unique  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  .L  H.  Parker,  which,  in  s})ite  of  all 
the  deficiencies  of  the  photographs,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  tessellated  work  which  does  not  exist 
elsewhere.  To  historians,  or  students  of  Chris- 
tian art,  their  importance  is,  th.it  by  the  presence 
of  the  sheep  of  Christ's  church,  they  connect 
His  (iloiificd  Korm  with  the  more  ancient  cj\ta- 
oomb  lepresentatiuDtt  of  the  Qood  Shepherd. 


lu  St.  Andrea  in  Barbanu  the  Lord  stands  on 
the  Rock  of  the  Four  Rivers,  and  He  is  thus 
represectod  very  fre<|uently  on  the  sarcophagi. 
See  Aringlii,  vol.  I.  p.  280  (Probus  and  Proba"i 
and  pp.  293,  297.  On  that  of  Junius  Bassus 
(Aringhi  I.  277)  and  elsewhere.  He  is  sitting  above 
a  half-veiled  figure  representing  the  firmament 
or  clouds  of  heaven  [FirmamkntJ. 

The  figure  described  above  from  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianus  possesses  awe  and  grandeur, 
and  can  dispense  with  regularity  or  sweet- 
ness of  feature.  But  the  very  earliest  ideal 
portraits  certainly  possessed  this;  and  it  is  one 
instance  of  the  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  Mr. 
Lecky  notices  in  the  Primitive  Church,  that  the 
remnants  of  Graeco-Roman  skill  were  devoted  to 
such  works  as  Bosio's  picture  (above)  must  have 
been;  or  the  other  mentioned  by  Boldetti  (C'sstfr- 
vazioni  so/tra  i  Cimiteri  pp.  21  and  '>4)  as  "  maes- 
tosa  figura  del  Salvatore,  come  quella  dipinta  nel 
ciraitero  di  Ponziano."  The  question  stands 
on  and  indicates  one  of  those  great  human 
divergences  of  character  and  thought,  whicn 
determine  the  lives  and  conduct  of  whole 
generations:  and  it  will  be  remembered  how 
the  Mediaeval  German  or  hard-featured  ideal 
was  set  forth  against  the  Lionardesque ;  not 
altogether  without  the  countenance  of  Diirer 
and  Holbein.  On  this  subject,  the  last  chapter 
but  one  of  vol.  iv.  of  Ruskin's  Modern  PuinterSj 
is  worthy  of  grave  attention.  There  is  no 
doubt,  further,  that  Protestant  asceticism  often 
resembles  that  of  earlier  days,  in  a  certain 
suspicion  of  beauty  as  carnal  and  idolatrous. 

The  Gnostic  images  of  our  Lord  (see  St.  Ire- 
naeus  lupra)  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  One 
was  set  up  by  Marcellina  (Aug.  de  Hacrcs.  vii.), 
a  follower  of  Carpocrates,  and  adored  along  with 
others  of  St.  Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagoras;  and 
the  eclectic  Lararium  of  Alexander  Severus,  con- 
taining the  statues  of  Christ,  of  Abraham,  Or- 
pheus, and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  is  mentioned  bv 
Lampridius  (/n  Alex.  Severum  xxix.).  Raoul 
Rochette  (^Discours  sur  les  types  imit.  p.  21),  is 


PortnUt  on  Ivory.     (HArti^y.) 

referred  to  by  Martigny  for  a*'pierre  basilidi- 
enne,"  which  he  thinks  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
type  of  portraiture  which  w.ns  in  vogue  among 
that  cl.iss  of  sectarie.s.  It  is  altogether  different, 
in  anv  case,  from  that  of  the  Callixtine  and  other 
catacombs;  and  for  further  contrast  with  it,  he 
gives  a  woodcut  (reproduced  above)  of  that 
which  he  considers,  on  De  Rossi*.s  authority, 
indisputably  the  most  ancient  of  all  repreienta- 
tious  of  our  Lord,     it  is  taken  from  a  portrait 
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on   ivory,    in    the    Christian    Museum    of    the 
Vatican. 

The  classic  type  which  insists  on  personal 
beauty,  is  by  far  the  most  common  on  the 
sarcophagi,  and  all  early  monuments.  Christian' 
artists  in  fact  seem,  as  was  natural,  to  have 
invested  their  ideal  with  comeliness  as  long  as 
ihev  had  skill  to  do  so.  The  dress  (of  course 
excepting  the  Good-Shepherd  representations),  is 
invariably  the  tunic  and  pallium,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  the  stripes  or  clavi  (Ciampini 
Vet.  Mvn.  ii.  p.  60,  i.  184,  xlvi.).  The  idea  of 
white  raiment  generally  seems  to  be  intended, 
though  gold,  dark  imperial  blue,  and  other 
colours  are  used  in  the  mosaics.  The  white  and 
glistening  raiment  of  the  Ti-ansfiguration  will 
account  for  this  (Ciampini  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  tab.  xvi. 
1.  tab.  Ixxvii.).  Our  Lord  is  generally  shod  with 
sandals,  if  at  all.  The  cothurnus  is  given 
apparently  in  Aringhi,  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  x.  pp.  332, 
333,  and  something  resembling  it  is  worn  by  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Aringhi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  67,  75, 
79,  &c.) 

Portraits  of  our  Lord  are  generally  youthful, 
as  symbolizing  His  eternal  natui'e,  even  (Aringhi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213)  when  He  instructs  the  apostles 
(Bottari,  cxL).  In  the  dispute  with  t?he  doctors 
His  youth  is  of  course  insisted  on,  but  He  is  not 
made  small  of  stature,  whereas  in  pictures  of 
the  miracles,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
His  figure  greatly  exceeds  His  human  companions 
in  height.  This  is  the  case  also  (Aringhi,  i.  pp.  307, 
313  a.nA  passiin),  where  any  dead  persons  are  cai*- 
ved  on  their  tomb  as  presented  before  him,  as  in 
many  '  bisomatous  '  sarcophagi  of  husband  and 
wife.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  tradi- 
tion of  early  Christian  work  in  later  times  will  be 
found  in  Ruskin's  Stf/nes  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  p.  78, 
where  this  distinction  is  used  by  the  artist,  with 
the  detail  of  the  human  figures  partly  hiding 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  robes  of  attendant 
angels,  who  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  divine 
figure,  though  of  superhuman  stature.  The  Lord 
sometimes  stands  or  sits  on  a  sphere  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mon.  i.  270,  tab.  vii.),  probably  to  give  the 
idea  of  all  things  being  put  under  his  feet.  He 
is  accompanied  by  attesting  angels,  or  His  form 
is  represented,  full  length  or  half-size,  on  a 
medallion  supported  by  angels,  as  in  the  diptych 
of  Rambona,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
mosaics  of  Rome  and  Ravenna.  These  medallions 
are  sometimes  called  iMAGiNl-a  CLiPKATAli,  the 
u»e  of  them  being  pi'obably  derived  from  portrait- 
images  on  sliields  of  ancient  times.  The  cross 
sometimes  represents  our  Lord  thus  borne.  This 
seems  to  pi^int  to  the  Ascension,  and  to  his  glory 
as  Lord  of  Hosts  or  of  Sabaoth.  It  is  not  our 
work  to  follow  the  idea  into  its  various  develope- 
ments  in  the  angelic  choirs  of  the  middle  ages, 
for  which  we  may  refer  to  Lor<l  Liudsay,  and 
\j  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sncred  and  Lc/jcndari/  Art. 
But  a  curious  examjde  of  transition  from  the 
circnlar  or  oval  medallion  into  th*;  Gothic  quatre- 
foil,  containing  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  sup- 
ported by  angels,  still  remains  in  tiie  College- 
Uall  or  Refectory  at  Worcester,  and  is  certainly 
derived  from  cUmic  or  Byzantine  antiquity. 

Our  I^ird  frequently  bears  a  rod  or  wand, 
etpecially  in  repreiM'ntatioriH  ot  the  miracles, 
apparently  as  an  emblem  "f  his  |>ower  over 
nature,  or  hm  the  l»'iubT  of  His  people  in  the 
wildemesk,  with  a  xttiumucb  to  Mo.sus.     The  roll 


or  volume  very  often  appears  in  His  hand,  as 
committed  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  or  other 
apostles,  or  when  he  instructs  the  disciples. 
The  full-grown  rather  than  the  youthful  type 
appears  in  such  examples,  as  in  Bottari,  clxxvi. 
See  woodcut  reproduced  below. 

Frequent  representations  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  as  present  at  some  transaction 
narrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  as  the  anti- 
type of  some  typical  event  or  person.  Martigny 
mentions  a  glass  vessel  in  Garrucci  ( Vetri, 
xiii.  13),  in  which  He  is  with  Daniel,  who  is 
giving  the  cakes  to  the  dragon.  A  more  certain 
and  satisfactory  example  is  in  His  appearance 
with  the  three  holy  children  in  the  furnace, 
Bottari,  xxii.  xli.  See  also  Gori  (^Thes.  dipti^ch. 
i.  iii.  tab.  8)  where  He  stretches  the  cross  out 
over  the  flames.  The  representation  of  the 
holy  Three  appearing  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  2), 
in  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  is  well-konwn,  and 
Ciampini's  plate  is  now  supplemented  or  super- 


The  Lord,  with  book.    (Martigny.) 


sedcd  by  the   photographs  of  Mr.   Parker  and 
others.     [Trinity]. 

We  may  conclude  with  the  mnemonic  lines  of 
St.  Damasus  (Carm.  vi.  Patrolofj.  Migne,  t.  xiii.  col. 
378),  of  the  symbolic  or  other  names  and  titles 
applied  to  our  Lord  up  to  his  days. 

"  SppB,  Via,  Vita,  Salua,  Ratio,  Saplentia,  Lumen, 
Judex,  Porta,  Gigas,  Hex,  Gemma,  Propheta,  Sacerdos, 
MeBfilaH,  Z(!baof,  liabbi,  SponsuH,  Mediator, 
Virga,  Ojlumna,  Mauus,  Petra,  Filius  Kinmanuelquc, 
Vlnea,  Pastor,  Ovis,  Pax,  Radix,  Vitis,  Oliva, 
Fons,  Paries,  AgiiUB,  Vitulua,  Leo,  Propitiator, 
Verbum,  Fiomo,  Ucte,  Lapis,  Domus,  ouuua  Cliristus 
lesus. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

II.  Besides  the  representations  of  the  Lord 
which  strictly  belong  to  art,  there  are  others 
which  have  an  archaeological  rather  tlian  an 
artistic  intr.'rest.  We  have  ancient  accounts 
(1)  of  portraits  of  the  Lord  produced  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  ;  and  (2)  of  jjortraits  of  the  Lord 
produced  miraculously.  Some  of  both  kinds  are 
even  believed  still  to  (!xist. 

(1)  Ordinary  Jieprrsentntio/is.  —  Kusebius 
(Hist.  I'Jicl.  vii.  18)  tells  us  that  at  ('aesiirea 
I'hilippi  [I'aneas]  there  existed  a  group  in  bronze 
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representing  a  woman  kneeling  before  a  dignified 
man,  who  stretched  out  his  hand  benignantly 
towanls  her.  This  group  Kusebius  says  that  lie 
had  himself  seen.  He  adds,  that  it  was  long 
unknown  whom  this  statue  rejire-sented  ;  but  as 
it  was  observed  that  a  plant  of  healing  virtues 
grew  at  its  foot,  care  was  taken  at  last  to 
cleanse  it,  so  a*;  to  make  the  inscripticjn  legible; 
then  it  was  discovered  that  the  woman  cured 
of  the  issue  of  blood,  who  lived  at  F'aneas, 
had  erected  the  statue  in  honour  of  the  Saviour. 
On  this  discovery  it  was  at  once  removed  into 
the  Diaconicum  or  Sacristy  of  the  church.  That 
such  a  statue  existed  seems  past  all  doubt;  as  to 
its  original  intention,  the  opinion  of  most  modern 
archaeologists  is,  that  it  had  been  erected  in 
Lonour  of  Hadrian,  or  some  other  who  had  bene- 
fitted the  province,  which  was  represented  as  a 
kneeling  woman  at  the  feet  of  her  benefactor. 
Similar  representations  are  frequently  found  on 
coins,  especially  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Sup- 
posing some  such  expression  as  "  (rwTTjpi,"  or 
"  (TwTTjpj  Tov  K6<rfjLou" — titles  at  that  time  very 
frequently  given  to  emperors — to  have  been 
found  on  the  inscription,  while  the  name  had 
become  illegible,  the  statue  would  naturally  be 
referred  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century 
to  the  true  "  Saviour  of  the  World "  (Hefele', 
Bcitrdge,  ii.  257).  The  emperor  Julian,  angry 
at  the  respect  paid  to  this  statue,  caused  it  to  be 
thrown  down  and  his  own  substituted.  This  is 
related  by  Sozomen  (//.  E.  v.  21),  who  adds, 
that  the  statue  of  Julian  was  soon  afterwards 
struck  by  lightning  and  partly  destroyed,  while 
some  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Christ,  which 
the  heathens  had  dragged  about  the  street,  were 
collected  by  the  Christians  and  restored  to  the 
church.  Philostorgius  (Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  3)  gives 
nearly  the  same  account,  except  that  he  says 
nothihg  of  any  edict  of  Julian,  but  attributes  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of 
Paneas,  and  that  he  gives  the  more  exact  detail, 
that  the  he'td  of  the  statue  was  preserved.  This 
however  was  again  lost  at  a  later  period.  Aste- 
rius  of  Amasea  (Cunc.  Nic.  //.,  Labbe,  vii.  210) 
gives  again  a  dilferent  account,  attributing  the 
destruction  of  the  statue  to  Maximin,  who  (he 
says)  was  nevertheless  unable  to  destroy  the 
fame  of  the  miiacle  related  in  the  Gosj)el. 

Eubcbius  also  says  (//.  E.  vii.  18)  that  he  had 
discovered  that,  besides  this  statue,  there  existed 
coloured  pictures  of  Christ  (tlKdvas  Sia  XP^~ 
MOTOJV  iv  ypacpals),  as  well  as  of  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter. 

In  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
pope  Gregory  II.  jusserted  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  Leo  111,,  about  a.d.  727,  that  portraits 
of  Clirist,  of  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  of  other  martyrs,  had  been 
made  in  their  life-time  (Labbe,  vii.  12).  And  it 
was  jijobably  aliout  this  time  that  the  legend 
arose  that  St.  Luke  had  j)ainted  portraits  of 
Christ,  of  His  Mother,  and  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  This  story  is  foun<i  in  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  in  the  Menologium  of  the  emj>eror 
liasil,  and  in  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(ii.  4.'$).  At  a  yet  earlier  date  (about  a.d.  518) 
Theofjorus  Lector  (fragment  in  Valesius,  p.  551, 
ed.  Meiitz)  spoke  of  a  portrait  of  St.  Mary 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  sent  by  Kudi>cia 
to  Pulcheria,  but  said  nothing  of  any  picture 
of  Christ.     Such  portraits  of  the  Virgin  are  said 


even  still  to  be  in  existence;  one  is  shown,  for 
instance,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorc 
at  Kome. 

Nicodemus  is  sometimes  described  as  a  wood- 
carver,  and  an  image  of  Christ  of  cedar-wood 
from  his  hand  is  said  by  Aringhi  {Hoiiut  Sithterr. 
lib.  iv.  c.  47)  to  have  existed  at  Lucca.  Some 
have  ventured  to  identify  this  with  a  wonder- 
working image  at  lierytus,  mentioned  in  the 
pseudo-Athanasian  document  read  before  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  78*3  (Libbe  vii 
217).  Leo  Diaconus,  in  the  tenth  century,  savs 
that  his  contemporary,  the  Byzantine  emperoi 
Nicephorus,  placed  this  statue  in  the  church  of 
the  Saviour  at  Constantinople  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  the  pseudo-Athanasius  says  anything  of  it* 
having  been  the  work  of  Nicodemus.  The  legend 
attached  to  the  image  of  Lucca  is  of  course 
destitute  of  every  shadow  of  probability. 

Among  the  likenesses  of  the  Lord  reported 
once  to  have  existed,  we  must  reckon  one  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Virgin  herself, 
described  in  Adamnan's  account  of  Arculfs 
visit  to  the  holy  places  in  the  seventh  century 
{De  Locis  Sanctis^  i.  10;  in  Mabillon's  Acta  SS. 
Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  460).  Among  the  won- 
ders of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  a  napkin,  partly 
red  and  partly  green,  said  to  have  been  woven 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  containing  pictures 
of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himseif. 

(2)  Inia/es  not  vnide  nith  /lands. — Another 
class  of  portraits  of  Christ  are  the  ciK<$i/e; 
axfipoirolrjToi,  images  of  miraculous  origin,  -of 
which  the  most  famous  are  (a)  the  Abgarus 
portrait,  (6)  the  Veronica. 

(a)  The  story  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Lord  and  Abgarus  of  Edessa  is  found  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Eusebius  (//.  E.  i.  13).  Evagrius, 
in  the  sixth  century"  (//.  E.  iv.  27)  speaks  also 
of  a  divinely-fashioned  likeness  (flKwp  dfortv- 
KTos)  which  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus  on  his  de- 
sii-ing  to  see  him,  and  which  saved  Edessa  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Chosroes  in  the  year  540. 

This  story  is  alluded  to  by  Gregory  II.  in 
his  letter  to  Leo  before  referred  to,  when  the 
famous  picture  had  already  become  an  object  of 
pilgrimage.  "  Send  " — he  adjures  the  iconoclastic 
emperor — "  to  that  image  not  made  with  hands, 
and  see;  to  it  flock  all  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
and  pray ;  and  many  such  there  are  made  with 
hands."  His  contemporary,  John  of  Damascus 
(I>e  Fide  Orth"d.  iv.  16)  gives  more  detail.  A 
story  was  current,  he  says,  that  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa,  sent  a  painter  to  take  a  portrait  of 
the  Lord ;  and  that  when  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form his  task  in  consei^uence  of  the  brightness  of 
His  countenance,  the  Lord  himself  put  his  outer 
garment  (luiTiov)  to  His  own  face  and  impressed 
lipon  it  a  perfect  likeness  {inrtiK6via^a)  of  His 
countenance,  which  He  sent  to  .\bgarus.  Leo 
Diaconus  (flist.  iv.  10,  in  Niebuhr's  Scrtptt. 
liyzunt.  xi.  70)  adds  to  this  a  wonderful  story  of 
a  tile  having  received  the  impression  from  this 
robe.  The  tile  is  also  alluded  to  by  Z»)naras 
{Anii'il.  xvi.  25).  The  image  on  the  cloth  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  Por|)hyrogenuetes,  A.D.  944  ;  its  transla- 
tion is  celebrated  by  the  Byzantine  church  (>a 
August    16,  which   is  a  great  festival.     What 

'  Hefele  ntatcs  that  tbi8  ii«  mentioned  at  a  Mtmcwhat 
earlier  dale  by  Moees  of  CiM>rene. 
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became  of  the  picture  when  that  city  was  taken 
bv  the  Turks  is  not  recorded,  but  pictures  claim- 
ing to  be  this  miraculous  portrait  are  found  in 
Italy.  The  Genoese  lay  claim  to  the  possession 
of  it,  and  say  that  it  was  brought  to  their  city 
by  Leonardo  de  Montalto,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Armenian  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where 
it  is  still  exhibited  once  a  year.  St.  Sylvester's 
at  Rome  also  claims  to  possess  the  original 
Abgarus-picture.  This  is  (according  to  Hefele) 
of  the  liyzantine  type,  and  represents  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Lord  m  the  bloom  of  youthful 
power  and  beauty,  with  high  and  open  forehead, 
clear  eyes,  long  and  straight  nose,  parted  hair, 
and  a  thick,  auburn,  bifurcated  beard.  Dr. 
Gluckselig  contends  that  the  Edessa  portrait 
furnished  the  type  for  the  pictures  of  Christ  in 
mosaics  from  the  fourth  century  onward ;  before 
that  time  (he  believes)  no  attempt  at  portraiture 
of  the  Lord  was  made,  the  early  representations 
in  the  catacombs  being  mere  symbols  or  adapta- 
tions of  pagan  types. 

(b)  The  opposite  of  the  calm  and  beautiful 
face  represented  in  the  Abgarus-portrait  is  the 
"  Veronica  "  picture  of  the  suffering  Saviour 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  legend  attached  to 
this  picture  is,  that  as  the  Lord  was  bending 
under  the  cross  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  a  pious 
woman,  Veronica,  offered  Him  her  veil,  or  a 
napkin,  to  dry  the  sweat  on  His  face ;  an  image 
of  the  face  remained  miraculously  impressed  on 
the  cloth.'  In  the  Martyrolugy  of  Usuard,  for 
instance,  (ed.  Greven.)  we  have  under  March  25, 
"  Veronicae  sanctae  rnatronae  cui  Dominus 
imaginem  faciei  suae  sudario  impressam  reliquit." 
G^rvase  of  Tilbury  {<Aia  Lnpcrinlia^  c.  25,  in 
Leibnitz's  Scriptt.  Bruns.  i.  968),  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  "figura 
Domini  quae  Veronica  dicitur,"  informs  us  that 
.some  say  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  an 
unknown  person,  Veronica  ;  but  the  account 
given  by  the  most  ancient  writers  is  (he  pro- 
ceeds) that  the  woman  who  brought  it  was 
Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  From  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  we  learn  that  she  had  a  likeness  of 
the  Lord's  countenance  painted  on  panel,  which 
Vblusianus,  a  friend  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  Jerusalem  to  report  on 
*he  deeds  and  miracles  of  Christ,  caused  to  be 
taken  away  from  her,  that  by  means  of  it  Tibe- 
rius might  be  healed  of  his  disease.  Martha, 
however,  it  is  said,  followed  the  "countenance  of 
her  guest,"  came  to  Rome,  and  at  the  very  first 
sight  healed  Tiberius.  Whence  it  came  to  pass 
(continues  the  veracious  chronicler)  that  Chris- 
tianity was  known  in  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  the 
mildest  of  sheep,  became  the  fiercest  of  wolves, 
raging  against  the  Senate  because  they  refuspd  to 
recognise  Christ  according  to  his  wish  — certainly 
a  remarkable  way  of  accounting  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  Tiberius's  later  years. 

The  Veronica-portrait  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  early  a«  the  year  700  ;  in 
the  year  1011  an  altar  was  dedicated  in  its 
ho'iour,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  one  of  the 
relics  exhibited  in  St.  Peter's,  though  only  on 
ertra^irdinary  occasiond.  It  was  pxhibited  on  th<; 
8th  I)ecemb«r,  1H.')4,  when  Rome  was  crowded 
with  binhopft  aflHemble<J  to  be  prenent  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  r'oti- 
wptioD.     On   that  occiuiioD  it   was  Heeu   by    M. 


Barbier  de  Montault,  who   describes   it  as  fol- 
lows (^Quarterly  liev.  No.  246,  p.  491)  : — 

"The  Holy  Face  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
silver,  partially  gilt,  and  square,  of  a  severe 
character,  and  little  adorned.  The  simplicity  of 
the  bordering  gives  prominence  to  the  interior  of 
the  picture,  which  is  protected  by  a  thin  plate 
of  crystal.  Unfortunately,  by  one  of  those  cus- 
toms so  common  in  Italy,  a  sheet  of  metal  covers 
the  field,  and  only  leaves  apparent  the  figure 
indicating  its  outline.  By  this  outline  one  is  led 
to  conjecture  flowing  hair  reaching  to  the 
shoulders,  and  a  short  beard,  bifurcated  and 
small.  The  other  features  are  so  vaguely  indi- 
cated, or  so  completely  effaced,  that  it  requires 
the  liveliest  imagination  in  the  world  to  perceive 
traces  of  eyes  or  nose.  In  short,  one  does  not 
see  the  material  of  the  substanco  because  of  (he 
useless  intervention  of  a  metal  plate,  and  ihe 
place  of  the  impression  exhibits  only  a  blacl  ish 
surface,  not  giving  any  evidence  of  human 
features." 

For  many  years  the  explanation  of  the  name 
Veronica  given  by  Mabillon  and  Papebroch  was 
generally  adopted;  that  "Veronica"  is  simply 
an  anagi'am  of  "  vera  icon,"  a  true  image.  Me- 
diaeval writers  do  in  fact  use  the  word  Veronica 
rather  to  designate  the  picture  itself  than  as  the 
name  of  a  woman.  Thus  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  "  figura  Domini  quae 
veronica  dicitur ;"  and  he  afterwards  uses  the 
expression,  "  Est  ergo  veronica  pictura  Domini 
vera."  But  more  recently  W.  Grimm  has 
maintained  a  different  view.  He  notices  the 
fact,  that  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  who 
was  healed,  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus 
(c.  7),  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  and  by 
John  Malalas,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth 
(^Hist.  Chron.,  p.  305,  ed.  Oxon.  1691),  to  have 
been  named  Berenice  (Bepoj'tKrj);  and  supposes 
that  the  legend  of  the  veil  or  napkin  in  question 
arose  from  some  confusion  of  the  Paneas  statue 
with  the  Abgarus-portrait ;  the  Veronica-legend 
is,  he  believes,  no  more  than  a  Latin  rival-storv 
or  metamorphosis  of  the  GTreek  Abgarus-legend, 
with  the  Veronica  introduced  from  another 
source.  M.  Maury  (^Cro./ances  et  Legcndes) 
connects  the  name  Bepoj/iKTj  with  the  Gnostic 
feminine  symbol  t]  WpovviKOS,  but  this  conjecture 
seems  rather  ingenious  than  sound. 

(3)  In  the  eighth  century  the  iconoclastic 
party,  seeing  the  great  variety  of  pictures  of 
Christ,  very  naturally  asked  which  they  were  to 
consider  the  true  portrait ;  were  they  to  adopt 
the  Roman  type,  or  the  Indian,  or  the  Greek,  or 
the  Egyptian?  To  thisPhotius  (Epist.  64)  replies, 
that  the  difference  between  these  representations 
is  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the 
gospels  circulating  in  the  several  countries, 
which  are  written  in  one  character  by  the 
Romans,  in  another  by  the  Indians,  in  another 
by  the  Hebrews,  in  another  by  the  Ethiopians, 
and  which  diller,  not  only  in  the  forms  of  letters, 
but  in  the  pronunciation  and  significance  of  the 
words.  If  Photius's  illustration  is  to  be  taken 
exactly,  it  seems  to  imjtiy  that  all  the  i)ictures 
of  which  he  knew  anything  rej)resent<'d  the  same 
face,  an<I  were  only  made  to  ditler  by  the  pecu- 
liarities, whether  individual  or  national,  of  the 
painter;  and  it  Is  probable  enough  that  the 
Byzantine  type  was  so  far  determined  in  his 
time,     that    all    the    pictures    which    he    had 
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seen  might  have  passed  for  copies,  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  of  one  originul. 

(+)  The  descriptions  of  the  Lord  given  by  John 
of  Dam;isf'us  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  the 
supposed  Fublius  Lentulus  at  a  later  period,  no 
doubt  had  considerable  influence  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Christ.  The  former  {Epist.  fid 
Theoph.  c.  3),  referring  to  the  testimony  of  still 
earlier  writers,  des(.rih)es  the  Lord  as  having 
been  somewhat  beut  even  in  youth,  with  meeting 
eyebrows,  beautiful  eyes,  large  nose,  curling 
hair,  dark  beard  ami  tint  the  colour  of  wheat, 
like  His  mother.  The  latter  is  suppose!  to 
be  written  to  the  Senate  of  Home  by  one  Publius 
Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Pontius  Pilate.  The  ago  of 
this  document  is  unknown  (see  Gabler,  dc 
avdfVTta,  Episfolae  Pub.  Leivtui  nd  ScnatU'ii ; 
Jena,  1819),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quoted  in 
its  present  form  by  any  earlier  writer  than 
Ansclm  of  Canterbury  (f  1109).  Another  de- 
scription of  the  Lord's  person  is  given  by  Nice- 
phorus  Callisti  (//.  E.  i.  40),  but  this,  as  it  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  does  not  claim  to 
rest  on  earlier  authorities,  may  he  passed  over. 

Literature. — besides  those  portions  of  works 
on  Christian  Art  which  relate  to  representations 
of  the  Lord,  as  Molanus,  De  s  icris  Picturis  et 
Iinnginihus  ;  Alt,  Heiujenbilder ;  Miinter,  Sinn- 
bildcr  und  Kuntsvorstcllumjen ;  Piper,  Mytho- 
logic  und  Symholik  der  ChriM.  Kunst ;  v.  Wessen- 
berg.  Die  Christlichcn  Bilder ;  J.  G.  Miiller, 
Bi  dliche  Darstell'ingen  in  Sanctu  irium  der  Cur. 
Kirchen  vom  v.-xiv.  Juhrhdt ;  Lord  Lindsay, 
Sketches  of  Christian  Art ;  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Ch'irch  ;  we  may 
mention  the  following  special  works: — 

1.  On  L'epresentations  of  the  Lord  in  general. 
P.  E  Jrblonsky,  Disscrtatio  de  Origine  Iimiginum 
Christi  in  Ecclesid,  in  Opera,  iii.  377  tf.  ed.  te 
Water ;  J.  Reiske,  Exercitatt.  Llid.  de  Fmaginibus 
Jesu  Christi ;  L.  Gluckselig,  Christusarchdologie  ; 
Peignot,  l\€cherches  snr  la  Personne  de  J€sui- 
Christ ;  I*ascal,  R€cherchcs  ^dijiantes  ct  curieuses 
s^ir  la  Personne  de  N.  S.  J^sus  Christ ;  M  rs.  Jameson 
and  Lady  Eastlake,  The  Historg  of  our  Lord  as 
e.vcmptifed  in  Works  of  Art :  T.  Heaphy,  Exa- 
mituitiun  into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Likenesses  uf 
our  Blessed  Lord,  in  Art  Journal,  New  Ser.,  vol. 
vii.  (1861);  Hefele,  Christus'jilder,  in  Beitrdge  z'lr 
Kirchengcsch.  Archdol.  u.  s.  w.  (TUbingen,  18G4); 
Martigny,  Diet,  dcs  Antiq.  Chre't.  s.  v.  '  Jesus 
Christ  ;'  [Baring-Gould],  Portraits  of  ChrLst,  in 
Quirterly  Lcvicw,  No.  24t3  (Oct.  18(57),  p.  490  tf. 

2.  On  the  linages  iu>t  made  with  h  mds.  Gretser, 
Syntagma  dc  Lnagg.  non  manu  fictis,  etc.,  in 
Opera,  vol.  xv.,  Ratisbon,  1734  If.:  Beausobre, 
Des  /mages  de  Main  Divine,  in  Biblioth.  Ger- 
manitjue,  xviii.  10;  W.  Grimm,  Die  Sage  vein 
Urspruiuj  der  Christushildcr. 

3.  On  the  PaueasrStattw.  Th.  Hasaei  Dissertt. 
TL  de  Monuinento  Paneadensi^  Bremen,  1726 ; 
also  in  his  Syllogc  Dissertt.,  pt.  2,  p.  314.     [C.J 

JEWS  AS  REPRESENTED  ON  CHRIS- 
TIAN MONl'MENTS.  The  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  lime  ajijiear  in  various  sculptures  of 
His  life  aud  works  (Bottari,  tav.  Ixxxv.  et 
fHissim ;  Millin,  Jilidi  tie  It  Fratue,  pi.  Ixiv. 
ct  i^issin).  They  are  generally  distinguished, 
especially  iu  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Wilderness,  by  wearing  a  flat  cap  or  beretta, 
SB  in  the  above  plates  frum  sarcophagi.    The  Old 
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Testament  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are 
without  the  limits  of  our  work,  and  Roman  dress 
and  armour  prevail  in  them.  The  supposed  arrest 
of  St.  Peter  contains  some  of  these  figures,  but 
though  Aringhi,  Bottai-i,  aud  Buonarroti  are 
against  him,  Martigny  is  still  inclined  to  think 
the  group  in  question  intended  to  represent  Moses 
attacked  by  the  rebellious  i>eoj)le  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, when  (Exodus  xxiv.  &c.)  they  were  ready 
to  stone  him.  This  subject  constantly  accom- 
panies that  of  the  Rock  in  Horeb,  where  their 
complaints  were  silenced  by  miracle.  Moses  or 
St.  Peter  (whichever  figure  may  be  intended), 
always  has  his  head  uncovered  in  it,  and  the 
other  Hebrews  wear  the  flat  head  covering,  short 
tunics,  cloaks  or  saga  fastened  with  fibulae,  and 
sandals  (Exod.  xii.  11).  The  cap  may  have  been 
a  common  or  distinctive  part  of  Jew^ish  dress. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

JEWS,  TREATMENT  OF.  The  fortunes 
of  me  Jews  after  the  rise  of  Christianity  are 
matters  of  general  history.  An  account  of  their 
relation  towards  the  expanding  power  of  the 
church  will  be  found  in  Milman's  Hist,  of  Jews 
(iii.  167-203).  This  article  only  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  enactments  against 
connivance  with  Jewish  practices,  or  against 
the  Jews  themselves.  To  desert  Christianity 
for  Judaism  was  Apostasv  ;  to  confound  toge- 
ther the  rites  or  doctrines  of  the  two  religions 
was  Heresy;  see  Cod.  Theod.  XV'L  v.  43,44; 
ibid.  XYl.  viii.  de  Jxulieis  Coeliolis  et  Samari- 
tanis.  But  in  addition  to  these  graver  of- 
fences, Christians  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves separate  from  various  Jewish  customs. 
Thus  resting  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  was 
denounced  {Cone.  Laod.  c.  29)  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  a  relic  of  Judaism  ;  it  was  also  forbid- 
den {ibid.  CO.  37,  38)  to  receive  festival  presents, 
or  unleavened  bread,  from  the  Jews,  or  to  share 
in  their  feasts.  A  similar  injunction  against 
participating  in  Jewish  festivals  or  fxsts  appears 
in  the  Apostolic  Canons  {cc.  69,  70)  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  also  in  the  TruUan 
council  (c.  11).  The  council  of  Eliberis,  a.d. 
305,  initiating  the  violent  hostility  against  the 
Jews  which  prevailed  in  Spain  up  to  and 
through  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  forbade  (c 
49)  any  landlord  to  cal'  upon  a  Jew  to  bless  his 
crops ;  and  in  the  next  canon  prohibited  a 
Christian  from  eating  with  a  Jew.  This  prohi- 
bition against  sharing  food  with  a  Jew,  beciiuse  he 
regarded  certain  meats  as  unclean,  is  enacted  in 
many  subsequent  Gallic  councils  {(Jonc.  Venet. 
c.  V2  ,  Cone.  Agath.  c.  40;  Cone.  Epaon.  c.  15, 
3  Cone.  Aurel.  c.  13  ;  1  Cone.  Matiscon.  c.  15). 
Intermarriage  with  Jews  was  guarded  against  as 
strictly  as  with  heathen  (1  Cone.  Arveni.  c.  6; 
3  Cwic.  Aurel.  c.  13;  3  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  14;  4 
Cone,  Tvlet.  c.  63).  The  dangers  which  were 
supposed  to  lurk  in  association  with  the  Jews 
are  exemplified  at  length  in  Chrysostom's  6 
Homilies  i»  JuiLteos,  also  in  Horn.  23  at  r<>s  qui 
prima  Pasch.  jejuiuint,  and  Hom.  24  ad  cos  qui 
Jtidaeorum  jcjunium  jejunant  {iom.  6  Ed.  Savil.). 
One  of  the  matters  regarded  with  special  jealou.sjr 
bv  the  church  was  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  hold 
Christian  slaves.  By  a  law  of  Constant ine 
(Eu.seb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  27%  the  right  had  been 
considerably  restricte<i ;  but  the  law  apj)ear»  to 
hare    fallen    into   disuae.     Th«    3rd   councii  of 
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OHeans,  A.D.  538  (c,  13)  recognises  Christian 
servitude,  but  decrees  that  if  a  Christian  slave 
takes  sanctuary  because  his  Jewish  master 
interferes  with  his  religion,  the  slave  is  not  to  be 
surrendered,  but  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation. 
This  decree  was  repeated  and  enlarged  by  subse- 
quent councils  (4  C(mc.  Aurel.  c.  30,31  ;  1  Cone. 
Matiscon.  c.  15).  In  Spain  the  4th  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  633  (c.  66)  sanctioned  the  royal 
decree  which  declared  it  altogether  unlawful  for 
a  Jew  to  hold  a  Christian  in  bondage,  but  the 
desire  of  gain  was  too  strong  for  both  church 
and  state,  for  a  little  later  the  10th  council, 
A.D.  656,  complains  that  even  the  clergy  sold 
Christian  captives  to  the  Jews.  The  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  numerous  canons  of  the  synods 
held  in  Toledo  in  the  7th  century.  Under  the 
reign  of  Recared,  the  first  Gothic  king,  and 
again  under  Sisebut,  the  Jews  had  been  subjected 
to  fierce  persecution.  The  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  over  which  Isidore  of  Seville  presided, 
gave  them  some  relief,  but  this  leniency  was 
partial  and  shortlived.  In  the  57th  canon  of 
that  council  it  was  enacted  that  no  Jew  should 
be  converted  by  violence  ;  but  the  later  canons 
contain  more  stringent  regulations  ;  children  of 
Jews,  who  have  been  baptised,  are  to  be  separated 
from  their  parents  and  placed  in  monasteries  or 
in  God-fearing  families  (c.  60) ;  the  testimony  of 
Jews  is  to  be  rejected  (c.  64),  because  those  who 
are  unfaithful  to  God  cannot  be  faithful  to  man  ; 
and  (c.  65),  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  all 
public  offices.  A  ievf  years  later  all  trace  of 
toleration  has  disappeared,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
absence  of  Isidore,  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
and  the  civil  law  which  banished  Jews  from  the 
kingdom,  was  ratified  by  the  church  (6  Cone. 
Toiet.  c.  3;  8  C-no.  Tolet.  c.  12).  The  12th 
council,  A.D.  681,  in  I'esponse  to  an  exhortation 
from  the  king  to  extirpate  the  pest  of  the  Jews, 
proscribed  (c.  9)  in  detail  each  distinctive  Jewish 
practice.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Saracenic 
invasion  swept  over  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Jews 
enjoyed  more  peace.  In  F'i*ance  there  is  no 
notice  of  the  Jews  earlier  than  the  6th  century. 
The  3rd  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  contains  an 
ordinance  fc.  30),  forbidding  Jews  to  appear  in 
the  streets  or  hold  any  intercourse  with 
Christians  for  four  days,  from  Maundy  Thurs- 
day till  lister  Monday  (1  Cone.  Matiscon.  c.  14). 
The  council  of  Narbonne,  a.d.  589  (c.  9)  forbade 
Jews  to  hold  religious  services  at  the  burial  of 
their  dead,  under  a  fine  of  six  ounces  of  gold, 
a  «um  which  indicates  their  wealth  at  that  date. 
By  the  5th  council  of  Paris,  a.d,  615  (c.  15)  no 
Jew  was  to  hold  any  public  office  which  made 
Christians  subordinate  to  him,  except  on  con- 
dition of  being  baptised  with  bin  whole  family 
(CW?.  Hem/ma.  c.  1 1  ;  Crmc.  Cdhil.  c.  9).  Later, 
under  Charlemagne,  Jews  were  not  only  tolerated 
but  treated  with  consideration.  [G.  M.] 

JOACHIM,  "  Avus  Christi ;"  commemorated 
Miaziah  7  =  Apiil  2  {Cul.  ArTium.)\  with  Anna, 
Aug.  27  {Cal.  Armcn.),  and  Sept.  9  {Cat.  Hyzant.). 

[VV.  F.  G.] 

JOANVA,  wife  of  f^huza ;  commemorated 
May  24  (\fart.  Adonic,  Usuardi)  .       [W.  F.  G.] 

J0ANNICIU8,  the  Great,  Zaiot  war^p,  a.d. 
758  ;  commemorated  Nov.  4  (CW.  B>^zant. ). 

■  [W.  F.  G.] 
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JOB,  the  patriarch  ;  commemorated  May  6 
{C'tl.  Bi/zant.);  Sept.  5  {Cil.  Armen.);  May  10 
(Ma}±  Rom.  Vet,  Adonis,  LFsuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 

JOCUNDIANUS,  martyr  in  Africa;  com- 
memorated July  4  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOEL,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  T«kemt 
21  =Oct.  18  (Cal.  Fthiop.)',  Oct.  19  (Cal.  By- 
zant.)]  Nov.  19  (Cal.  Copt.);  July  13  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  Festivals 
and  Legend  of. 

1.  Historij  of  Festivals,  (a.)  Nativity  of  Bap- 
tist.— The  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  stands 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  other 
saints  commemorated  by  the  church,  in  that 
with  these  it  is  their  death  which  is  celebrated, 
as  the  birth  into  the  better  life,  whereas  here  it 
is  the  actual  birthday ;  a  circumstance  only  else- 
where commemorated  in  the  case  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Sep- 
tember 8  being  of  quite  later  date;  and  thus 
we  find  St.  Augustine  saying  (Serm.  287,  vol.  v. 
1692,  ed.  Gaume)  "  solos  duos  natales  celebrat 
[ecclesia],  hujus  [i.  e.  Johannis]  et  Christi." 
There  is  a  very  obvious  reason  to  be  found  for 
this  exceptional  state  of  things  from  the  close 
historical  connection  between  the  birth  of  the 
Forei  unner  and  that  of  the  Saviour.  This  i*eason 
is  plainly  dwelt  on  in  many  ancient  liturgies, 
and  the  Preface  in  the  first  mass  for  the  festival 
in  the  Leonine  Sacrameutary  may  specially  be 
noted. 

What  claims  June  24,  the  day  on  which  this 
nativity  is  celebrated,  has  to  be  considered  the 
actual  birthday  of  St.  John,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say  definitely.  We  know  from  Luke 
i.  26,  that  the  Baptist  was  six  months  older  than 
our  Lord,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  resolves 
itself  into  the  more  important  matter  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  view  which  places  Christmas 
on  December  25,  a  question  which  will  be  found 
discussed  elsewhere'  [Christmas]. 

Attention  has  there  beeii  called  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  Christmas  Day  with  the  period  of  the 
winter  solstice,  and  the  possible  i*easons  undei'- 
lying  that  coincidence.  The  festival  of  the  Nati- 
vity of  St.  John  will  consequently  coincide  with 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  which,  like  the 
winter  solstice,  was  a  time  specially  observed  in 
many  of  the  older  heathen  religions.  From  this 
source  many  superstitious  heathen  observances 
in  connection  with  this  day  passed  into  early 
Christianity.  One  of  these,  the  so-called  Fire  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  will  be  found  touched  upon 
in  the  following  article  :  another  is  reprehended 

by   Augustine,   "  Natali  Johannis de  sol- 

lemnitate  superstitiosa  paganaChristiani  ad  mare 

v<;niebant  et   ibi  se    baptizabant Adjuro 

per  ipsum,  qui  liodie  natus  est,  nemo  faciat " 
(Sena.  196  in  Nat.  JJom.  vol.  v.  KilO).** 

A  curious  mystical  idea  was  early  suggested 
by  the  times  on  which  the  two  birthdays  were 

»  It  1h  tnu-  that  In  the  present  chnrch  year,  hep;lnnlng 
with  A<lv»-rit,  ihc  festival  of  tlif  Ndlivliy  ..f  the  Haplist 
■«-<-mfl  lii/oUyini)  hy  »lx  nionthH  that  of  our  Lord ;  but  of 
courw,  wiicn,  an  waa  origlnolly  tin-  case,  lln"  year  began 
with  FjusU-r,  the  natural  order  of  wquf-nco  prevailed. 

*>  ThiH  practiop,  as  existing  among  the  Maiidaeant,  ti 
referred  to  below. 
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kei)t,  m  connection  with  the  Baptist's  own  words 
(John  iii.  30),  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease,"  so  that  from  our  Lord's  nativity  the 
days  began  to  leugtlien,  and  from  St.  John's  to 
shorten.  This  idea  is  found  dwelt  upon  in 
Augustine  (.S't'/7n.  287,  §  4,  vol.  v.  1G92.  .See  also 
a  sermon  formerly  attributed  to  Augustine  [.SVrm. 
197  in  Append.  §  2,  ib.  28.")(3],  but  now  referred 
to  Caesarius  of  Aries  :)  and  Maximus  Tauriuensis 
(^Serm.  4  in  Apjend.,  P.'^'//.  lix.  8o0) ;  and  the 
presence  of  numerous  homilies  for  the  festival  of 
the  Baptist  among  the  writings  of  this  father 
show  at  how  early  a  date  it  was  commemorated. 
A  remark  of  his  may  further  be  added,  that  it 
was  kept  "  majorum  traditione  "  (i?crm.  292,  §  I, 
vol.  V.  1717).  Consequently  with  all  allowances 
for  a  rhetorical  way  of  speaking,  this  will  carry 
back  the  festival  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  We  find  it  also  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  Kulendarium  Cartha;iincnse,  where 
the  notice  is  "  viii.  Kalend.  Jul.  Sancti  Joannis 
Baptistae  "  (I'atroi.  xiii.  1221)<=.  It  is  wanting, 
however,  in  the  calendar  of  Bucherius,  which  is 
generally  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  the  list  of  festivals  in  the  A]Xj- 
stolic  Constitutions  (viii.  3.'^).  These,  however, 
are  mere  passing  exceptions,  for  its  otheiwise 
universal  presence  in  ancient  liturgies,  martyr- 
ologies,  and  calendars,  and  the  numerous  homilies 
for  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  (Augustine, 
JIaximus  Tauriuensis,  etc.)  are  evidence  of  the 
wide-spread  observance  and  early  date  of  the  fes- 
tival. The  council  of  Agde  (506  A.D.)  in  ruling 
concerning  private  chapels,  includes  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  among  the  most  important 
festivals  on  which  a  man  was  not  to  forsake  his 
proper  church,  the  only  others  specified  being 
Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  the  Ascension,  and 
Whitsunday  (^Conc.  Agathense^  can.  21;  Labbe, 
iv.  1386). 

It  may  next  be  remarked  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  interdependence  of  the 
dates  of  the  nativities  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
Bajjtist,  the  East  agrees  almost  unanimously 
with  the  West  as  to  the  particular  day  on  which 
the  latter  is  to  be  commemorated.  See  e.ij.  be- 
sides the  regular  Byzantine  calendar,  the  notice 
in  the  CSreek  metrical  EphemeriJes,  published 
by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Jslay ,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxii.),  Tlp6hpo}iov  aix(pl  TfTapTT]  (IkoSi  yd- 
varo  /uTjTTjp  ;  the  curious  design  in  the  Moscow 
pictorial  calendar  {ibid.)  ;  and  the  calendars  cf 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  published 
by  Ludolf  {Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Atexanilrimie, 
p.  32).  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Arme- 
nian church,  the  only  church  that  does  not  cele- 
brate Christmas  on  December  23,  is  also  the  only 
one  that  does  not  commemorate  the  Nativity  of 
the  Baptist  on  June  24,  keeping  it  on  Jan.  14 
(Ne.ile,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  797).<' 

We  may  add  a  few  words  here  as  to  the  vigil  and 
octave  of  the  festival.    The  former  is  recognized, 

«  The  other  mention  Id  this  calendar  of  St.  John  the 

B.i|>tl.-.t  [vl.  Kal.  Jiin.  .Snncti  .fiMiiinis  lidptistae  it  Jacubl 
ApoNtoli  qucm  Heriidfs  occitlitj  is  pioliably  dut*  to  a 
C'liyisfe  error,  oecause  <.>f  lln'  o  nntani  a>s<K:iution  of  St. 
John  the  Kvangrli'tt  with  Dec.  'il.  It  bas  U-i-n  niain- 
tr.iiip<i,  however,  that  this  is  an  rnrly  African  form  of  the 
feutival  of  the  IVcollatiuii  of  St.  John  the  Uiiptbt 

<*  hur  a  postibU  variation  from  cfU'Tul  uba^  In  tbe 
case  .<f  tlic  church  of  lours,  at*  Ungor.  lurca.  Uitt. 
hrai.c.  X.  31  (^PatrU.  IxxL  66«). 


as  we  have  shown  below,  iu  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
meutary,  though  not  specified  by  name  as  in  the 
Ambrosian.  We  need  not,  however,  with  Pape- 
broch, consider  St.  Ambrose  to  have  been  the  first 
to  institute  the  vigil.  It  is  also  tuund  included 
in  the  later  Roman  Sacramentaries,  the  Gelasian 
and  Giegorian,  and  its  observance  throughout 
Gaul  and  Germany  is  shown  by  its  presence  in 
ancient  martyrologies  and  calendars  of  those 
countries,  e.g.  [in  one  form  of]  the  Mart.  Gcllo- 
nensc  (I)'Achtry,  Spicilcijium^  xiii.  424),  the 
Mart.  .i4«^ssi'.c/'/r<?nsc  (Martene,  Coliectio  Ampliss. 
vol.  vi.  709),  and  a  calendar  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury described  by  Binterim.  This  writer  refers 
al.so  to  a  German  Sincramentary  published  by 
Gerbert,  where  the  notice  for  the  dny  is,  "  jeju- 
nium  S.  Joannis  Baptistae,  una  cum  Missa  pro 
more  vigiliarum  "  {Denkw.  v.  i.  377).  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  council  of  Seligenstadt 
(1022  A.D.)  ordered  that  all  Christians  should 
abstain  from  flesh  and  blood  for  fourteen  day* 
before  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (can. 
] ,  Labbe  ix.  844). 

As  regards  the  octave,  it  would  appear  that 
Papebroch  is  in  error  in  considering  that  no 
earlier  traces  of  it  could  be  found  than  of  the 
13th  or  14th  centuries,  for  Binterim  cites  several 
calendars  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  which 
mark  it,  e.g.  the  Cal.  Frisingense  of  the  10th 
century  (Eckhart,  Franc.  Orient,  i.  835).  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  octave  has  a  special 
importance  of  its  own,  as  being  the  day  on  which 
the  Baptist  was  circumcised  and  received  the 
divinely  declared  name  of  John,  and  on  which 
the  speech  of  Zacharias  was  miraculously  re- 
stored. 

(3.)  Decollation  of  the  Baptist. — Besides  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  there  are 
other  Johannine  festivals  of  comparatively  minor 
importance,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  De- 
collation, generally  commemorated  on  August  29,« 
the  chief  exception  being  that  the  Armenian 
church  celebrated  it  on  April  13,  and  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  according  to  one  view,  on  the 
octave  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  and  accord- 
ing to  another  view  on  September  24.' 

This  festival,  too,  mu.st  be  of  comparatively 
early  date,  for  we  find  it  in  the  Gelasian  and  [in 
some  forms  of]  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  to 
its  presence  in  which  Bede  alludes  {Expos,  in 
Marc.  lib.  ii. ;  Patrol,  xcii.  192).  Again  in  the 
Listern  church,  we  may  appeal  to  the  Byzantine 
and  Russian  calendars,  and  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Jfoscow  pictorial  calendar  and  the 
Greek  metrical  I'pheii^  rides,  the  notice  in  the 
latter  being,  ciKcl^t  o/i<^'  ivarri  Tipotp/inov  rdfifv 
avx^va  |/<^oy.  See  also  Ludolfs  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopic  calendars  (p.  1):  here,  however,  there 
is  a  simple  commemoration  of  the  Bapti.st  on 
August  29,  and  the  festival  of  the  Decollation 
on  August  ;10. 

With  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Gallican 
church  alluded  to  above,  the  fact  that  in  their 
liturgy  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  almost  im- 

•  The  Martyrologium  Hitronymi  (PatroL  xxx.  488), 
and  a  MS.  of  tlu>  MartyruloK)-  of  Beile  {Patrol,  xciv. 
1025),  place  it  on  Aug.  30.  So  aLso  the  Egyptian  calen- 
dar in  >el(lon  (p.  221,  «l.  Amsterdam,  1679). 

f  Augo-stl  (/xmJho.  il.  166)  arpucB  that  the  Decollation 
was  not  uriffinally  a  distinct  f»ttival  from  that  of  the 
Nativity  of  thf  Baptist,  but  the  tvidt-nce  for  thia  view,  it 
most  be  said,  ia  bardlj  cond  laive. 
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mediately  followed  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist, 
ilduced  Papeb'"och  (Acta  Smictoi-um,  June,  vol. 
V.  p.  608)  to  maintain  <-hat  the  former  com- 
'••snioratioa  was  prouabiy  held  there  on  the 
ootavc  of  the  latter.  Mabillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  ajipeais  to  a  letter  which  bears  the  name 
of  Augustine,  to  one  Bibianus,  a  Gallican  bishop, 
which  asserts  that  the  conception  and  death  of 
St.  John  fell  on  the  same  day  (i.e.  Sept.  23  or 
24),  and  further  relers  to  August  29  as  the  day 
"  quando  inventum  legitur  caput  dominici  prae- 
cursoris  "  {Patrol.  Ixxii.  431).  This  letter,  while 
obviously  spurious,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  as 
to  ancient  Gallican  custom,  and  we  find  the 
same  usage,  at  any  rate  partially,  among  tlie 
Goths  of  Spain.  (See  Leslie's  notes  to  the  Moza- 
rabic  Missal ;  Patrol.  Ixxxv.  837.) 

Legend. — This  will  perhapjs    be  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  give  a  very  brief  resume  of  the 
legends   respecting  the  body  of  St.  John.     This 
was  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Sebaste,  a  town 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Samaria.     In  the  time 
of   the    emperor   Julian,    the    coffin  was  broken 
open,    the   bones  burnt,   and  the  dust  scattered 
abroad.      With  this  definite  statement,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  history  of  the  relics 
was  at  an  end ;    but  the  story   runs   that  the 
Christians  aaved  some  of  the  remains,  which  were 
s<rQt  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria 
'to    Athanasius    (Rufinus,    Hist.   Eccles.    xi.   28 : 
Theodoret,   I/ist.    Pedes,  iii.    3;    vol.    iii.    918, 
ed.  Schulze  and   Noesselt :  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graphia,  vol.  i.  117,  ed.  Classen);  part  also  were 
obtained   by  Theodoret   for  his  own   church  of 
Cyrus  (see  his    Pelig.  Nisi.  vol.  iii.   1245).     In 
order   to    contain  the    relics  of  the  Baptist,  a 
church  was  .some  time  afterwards  (circa  390  A.D.) 
built  in  Alexandria  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Serapis  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  finished 
in  the  reign  of  his  son   Arcadius.     Concerning 
the    Head  of  the  Baptist    also  there  is  a  long 
8«ries  of  traditions.    These  are  often  plainly  con- 
flicting, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  scholar 
with    Papebroch's    great   learning    should    have 
wasted  time  on  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
The  Head  was  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Herod's 
palace,  where  it  was  first  discovered   about  the 
year  330  A.D.  and   taken    into  Cilicia.     In    the 
time  of  the  emperor  Valens  it  was  moved  as  far 
as  a  place  named  Cosilaus,   but  about  390  A.D. 
Theodo^ius  transferred  it  to  Constantinople  (Sozo- 
men,    II<st.    Ec-:les.    vii.    21).      Besides  all  this, 
however,   we   read   of  a  finding  of  the  Head  at 
Eme.sa  in  454  A.D.,  a  discovery  which  can  hardly 
harmonize  with  the  preceding,  and  which  was  not 
improbably  due  to  a  growing  demand  of  the  age 
for  relic*.     However,  there  is  a  further  stoiy  of 
another   translation  of  the  Head,  from  Emesa  to 
Constantinople  in  850  A.D.,  to  preserve  it   from 
the  Saracens,  and  here  it  remained  till  1204  A.D., 
when   0)n.Htantinople  was  taken   by  the   Latins. 
The   Head    then,   or  part  of  it,  was   brought  to 
Krnnoe    by  one    VValo    de    Sartoue,    a    canon   of 
Amiean.     The   further   legends    given   by  l'a|>e- 
^roch,   compared    with  which    the   above  almost 
:^ei»  to  the  dignity  of  history,  we  jiass  over. 
Ws    find    at    a    comp-iratively    early    period 
evidence  of   the   existence  of  literature  on    the 
»ubj»:ct  of  the   Finding    of   the   Head,   for  at  a 
council   held  at   Home  in  494   A.  D.   under   the 
epi»copate  of  GelaitiuN,  «ueh   writingH   are   with 
other*  ordered  to  be  read  with  caution.  (''Scrij^ta 
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de  inventione  capitis  Joannis  Baptistae  novellae 
quaedam  relaiiones  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catho- 
lici  legunt.  Sed  cum  haec  au  Catholicorum 
manus  pervenerint,  beati  Pauli  apostoli  prae- 
cedat  sententia.  Omnia  probate,  quud  bonum  est 
tenete."     Patrol,  lix.  161.) 

(7.)  We  are  now  naturally  brought  to  the 
third  of  the  Johannine  festivals,  the  Finding  of 
the  Head.  It  would  aj)per\r  that  different 
supposed  findings  are  commemorated,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  various  days  on  which  the 
commemorations  are  held.  The  letter  of  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  already  quoted  names  August 
29  as  the  day  on  which  the  Head  was  found, 
and  in  connection  with  this  we  may  cite  one 
form  of  the  martyrology  of  Bede,  "  Passio  et 
decollatio  vel  potius  inventio  capitis  beati 
Joannis  Baptistae  ....  '\Pah'ol.  xciv.  1025). 
That  day,  however,  has  ordinarily  been  re- 
served for  the  Decollation,  and  Feb.  24,  for  the 
Finding.  In  that  arrangement,  generally  speak- 
ing. Western,  Byzantine,  Coptic,  <ind  Ethiopic 
calendars  agree:  and  the  ByzanViLte  also  com- 
memorates another  finding  on  May  25.  There 
vs  besides  a  commemoration  of  the  "  Apparitio 
corporis  "  [ "  inventio  ossium "  Copt.]  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars  on  May  27,  and 
of  the  "depositio  capitis"  on  Oct.' 27  [26, 
Selden]  in  the  latter.  The  notice  for  Feb.  24  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  is  elKdarrji 
irpoSf/S/jLOio  (pavT]  Kap-q  ajxcpl  reTapTTjv. 

(5.)  The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  t'e 
Baptist  on  Sept.  23  [or  24]  is  also  found  in  the 
above  calendars,  and  in  many  Western  martyro- 
logies.  It  is  not  recognised,  however,  in  the 
Armenian  calendar.  The  notice  for  Sept.  23,  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides,  is  €t/caSt  5€ 
Tp(r-p  yuffTTjp  \dfif  TrpSSpofj.of  e'iaw. 

(e.)  Besides  the  two  preceding,  comparatively 
unimportant  festivals,  we  find  also  a  comme- 
moration of  the  imprisonment  on  Aug.  24 
in  the  Ethiopic  calendar  (Ludolf,  p.  39),  and 
general  commemorations  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
same,  on  Aug.  29  and  April  10  (ib.  pp.  1,  25): 
and  on  June  6  and  September  5  in  the  Armenian 
calendar  (Neale,  pp.  799,  801). 

2.  Liturgical  Is'otices.  —  The  oldest  Roman 
Sacramentary,  the  Leonine,  contains  no  less  than 
five  masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist.  The  first  of  these  evidently  belongs  to 
the  vigil,  for  though  included  with  the  second 
and  third  under  the  general  heading  JS'atale  S. 
Jo.  Bapt.,  still  the  point  is  settled  by  the  words 
of  the  preface  (also  occurring,  be  it  said,  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  in  the 
service  for  the  vigil)  "  .  .  .  .  exhibentes  so- 
lemne  jejunium,  quo  nati  Joannis  Baptistae 
natalitia  praevenimus  "  (Leonis  Opera;  vol.  ii. 
28,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  fouith  and  fifth  masses, 
portions  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  -are  headed  ad  fontcm,  showing 
the  use  made  of  the  day  as  a  solemn  season  for 
baptism.  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  both  has 
services  for  the  vigil  and  Nativity,  each  with  «t» 
own  title  (/V//;o/.  Ixxiv.  1105),  and  also  for  the 
Decollation  {diva  passiunis)  of  the  liaptist  (16. 
1175):  and  the  same  too  is  the  case  with  the 
Ambrosian  (Painelius,  Liturgg.  Lalt.  i.  392, 
420),  and  the  (jiregoriau  Sa<:raiiieutary  (coll. 
108,  126;  ed.  Menard).  In  this  last,  while  the 
first  nisiss  is  headed  in  vigitin,  the  second  bears 
the  title  fn  prima  tnissa  de  no<:le. 
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In  the  ancient  Oallican  Lectionary,  published 
by  M.ibillon,  we  find  uo  mention  of  a  vigil  :  the 
prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel,  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  xl.  1-20;  Acta  xiii.  16-47; 
Luke  i.  5-25,  39-47,  56-68,  [to  the  words 
Dominus  l>c>is  /snief],  80,  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  this  by  the  '*  Passio  S.  Joannis  Bap- 
tistae  "  tor  wiiich  the  ]>rophetic  lection,  epistle 
and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah  xliii.l-i;i,  22, 
— xliv.  5;  Heb.  xi.  ;{3— xii.  7  ;  Matt,  xiv,  1-14 
t{de  Litunjia  Gidlvano,  lib.  ii.  pp.  158,  160). 
The  same  too  is  the  case  in  the  Gallican  missal, 
save  that  there  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  is  immediately  followed  by  a  mass  "  In 
Natale  nnius  Apostoli  et  Martyris "  (^Op.  cit. 
lib.  iii.  271,  275),  In  the  Mozarabic  missal  we 
find  forms  given  for  the  Sunday  "  pro  adventu 
S.  Johannis,"  as  well  as  for  the  festi\al  of  the 
Nativity  itself,  and  for  that  of  the  Decollation. 
The  prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gosjtel  in  the 
three  cases  are  Isaiah  xl.  1-9,  E}>h.  iv.  1-14, 
Mark  i.  1-8:  Jer.  i.  5-10,  17-19;  Gal,  i,  11-24, 
Luke  i.  57-70,  80:  Wisdom  iv,  7-15,  2  Cor.  xii. 
2-10,  Matt.  xiv.  1-15,  Sundry  variations  to 
the  above  occurring  in  ancieut  Icctiouaries  are 
mentioned  {in  loc.)  in  the  notes  to  Leslie's  edition 
of  the  Mozarabic  missal,  {Patrol.  Ixxxv.  751, 
756,  837 :  and  for  the  Breviary  [June  24, 
Sept,  24],  Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  1129,  1133,  1209.) 

3.  Misce  Li  neons  Notices. — We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  Baptist  solely  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  we  shall  now  dwell  briefly  on 
some  further  references,  Josephus's  account 
(Antiq.  .vviii.  5.  2)  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  adds  that, 
besides  otlier  causes,  Herod  Antipas  v/as  more  or 
less  moved  to  the  murder  of  St,  John  by  poli- 
tical reasons,  the  dread  of  a  revolution,? 

There  are,  moreover,  some  curious  associations 
connecting  St.  John  with  some  semi-Christian, 
or  rather  non-Christian,  religions.  The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  (ii,  23)  make  Simon  Magus  to 
have  been  the  chief  (Trp&JToy  Kal  5oKiiJ.wTaTos) 
disciple  of  St.  John,  who  is  further  ilescribed  as 
a  7]fjLfpo$airTi(TTTjs  (see  Hegesip|)ns  ai)ud  Kuseb. 
H'St.  Kcrlcs.  iv,  22  ;  Justin  Martyr  Du.il.  cxin 
Trtjjih.  c  80;  anil  esp,  Epiphanius,  ILier.  17). 
We  may  perha])s,  therefore,  connect  the  Ueinoro- 
h  \)itistaevi'\\\\  the  so  called  Mendaeans(or  properly 
Mandaeans),  known  also  as  the  Zabians,  disciples 
of  St,  John,  Christians  of  St,  John,  This  sect, 
which  still  exists,  chiefly  near  the  Tigris,  claims 
to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  the  actual  discij)les 
of  St.  John,  respecting  whom  they  give  some 
wild  tniditions,  an  I  whom  they  regard  as  supe- 
rior to  Christ,  They  totally  ignore  his  l«fehead- 
jug,  and  say  that  on  his  death-bed  he  bid  his 
disciples  to  crucifv  his  body,  in  reterence  to  the 
de.^th  th.at  sliould  betal  his  kinsman  Jesus.  The 
body  was  tln'n  prt-scrved  in  a  crvst^il  sarcophagus 
at  Sjuster  in  I'ersia,  (Ignatius  a  Jesu,  Mnrriitiu 
originis,  ritnum  et  e>  ru,  nni  Christuinorum  Jo- 
hannis, liomae,  1«>52:  Kaenipfer,  Amoen\tatc$ 
J-.'xoticat'  pp.  4.35-454,  Lemgoviae  1712:  Norberg, 
J>e  relijiunc  ct  linjna  S  tltaconim  :  Petermnnn 
ID  Herzog's  heal-Ewyd.  s.  vv,  Mcnddety  Z  tbier : 

«  As  a  paralU-l  to  ihls  wp  ir«y  mrtition  tho  niory  of 
Herod  th<'  <iiriii'K  att'inpt  to  (.lay  ilio  liifHiit  .fnhn  from 
the  fear  l>  Bt  lie  niin'.t  lnreancr  j.rovo  the  king  of  Israel 
{I'rUev.  JacoOi,  c.  2J) 


Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus  pp. 
100-138,  St.  Petersburgh,  1856.)  They  celebrate 
in  August  (or  April,  according  to  Ignatius  a 
Jesu)  an  annual  festival  of  three  days'  duration, 
in  honour  of  the  Bajttist,  and  an  annual  festival 
in  June  of  five  days'  deration,  when  all  the  sect 
receive  bapti.sni.  (Kaempfer,  p.  440.)  This 
reminds  us  of  Augustine's  protest  cited  above. 
Their  chief  sacred  book,  the  Sidra  Adein  or  Book 
of  Adam,  edited  by  Norberg  {Codex  Nasaracns, 
liU-r  Adami  appell  .tuSy  Hafniae),  and  recently  by 
Petermann  (Lipsiae,  1867),  contains  several 
references  to  St.  John  (see  vol.  i.  108,  vol.  ii.  20, 
22,  24,  60 ;  ed.  Norberg).  They  also  possess  a 
"  Book  of  John  [the  Baptist]"  reported  to  have 
been  given  to  their  ancestors  by  John  himself; 
of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Bi'-liotheip/e 
Aatiotut/e  at  Paris  (Norberg  de  linqUi'i,  ^-c,  p.  4). 
Among  their  most  curious  superstitions  is  one  \n 
connection  with  the  bajttism  of  our  Lord  by  St. 
John,  which  accounts  for  the  view  thev  take  of 
blue  as  an  unholy  colour  (Kaempfer,  p.  447). 

For  a  possible  connection  of  the  sect  of  the 
Elxaites  with  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  see  Hil- 
gent'eld,  Novum  Teatanicidnm  extra  Canunem 
receptum  iii.  158,  Chwolsohn  {< >p.  cit.  p,  112) 
views  Elxai  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  Men- 
daeans,  another  point  of  coincidence. 

Among  the  Mohammedaas,  St.  John  is  ac- 
counted as  a  prophet,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  in  terms  of  high  respe-t  {Sura  iii.  39). 
The  p.issage  in  Sale's  translation  runs,  ''John, 
who  shall  bear  witness  to  the  word  which 
Cometh  from  God.  an  honourable  person,  chaste, 
and  one  of  the  righteous  piojthets," 

We  must  in  conclusion  only  allude  in  the 
briefest  terms  to  a  point,  which  though  not 
strictly  within  our  province,  must  not  be  abso- 
lutely passed  over,  the  jtosition  of  St,  John  the 
Baptist  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers oi  St.  John,  and  his  association  in  some 
form  with  the  esoteric  rites  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  though  probably  here  there  h!\s  been 
at  times  a  confusion  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
For  the  po.ssible  connection  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  such  rites  as  the  Baphomet,  the 
dissevered  head,  etc.,  see  Von  Hammer,  J/y5- 
terium  Baphonietis  rewlatnnx.  Vindobonae,  1818. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Von  Wedekind, 
Das  J ohannis- test  in  dcr  Frcy-Maurcrci.  Frank- 
fort, 1818. 

For  the  matter  of  the  present  article,  we  have 
to  express  considerable  obligations  to  Binterim, 
Denknurdigkeiten  der  Christ-Katholis^  hen  Kircht\ 
vol,  V,  part  1,  pp,  373,  sqq,  ;  446  sqq.  ;  Augusti 
Denkirurdi/fieiten  atis  tU'r  Chnstlichen  ArdiiiutoijiCy 
vol,  iii.  pp.  152  sqq.  Papebroch  in  .Acta  Sanc- 
torum (.iuly  25).  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Paciaudius  de  Cult'i  S.  Jv/tannis  JUiptistoe. 
Rimiae  1755.  Wa.sewitz  Turtur  Juanuexs. 
Mag.lel.urg,  1659.  [R.  S.] 

JOHN  THK  BAPTIST,  ST.,  FIHE  OF. 
We  called  attentii»ii  in  the  previous  article  to 
the  way  in  which  early  Christian  writers  dwell 
on  the  mystical  significance  of  the  tact  that  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  coincides  with 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  also 
referred  in  passing  to  various  su))erstitious  rifw 
and  customs,  which  Christianity  evidently  inhe- 
ritel  from  heathenism.  The  most  prondnent  o\ 
these  is  that  which  has  long  l»een  known  under 
the  name  of  the   Fire  of  St.   John   the  Ba])ti&t, 
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which,  with  numerous  attendant  customs,  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of  ancient 
sun-woiship,  connected  with  that  period  ot'  the 
year  when  the  sun  has  reached  the  turning  point 
of  his  annual  course.  This  custom  of  kindling 
great  fires  in  the  0})en  aiv  on  Midsummer's  Eve 
has  been  shown  to  exist  (and  in  not  a  few  places 
even  to  the  present  day)  among  almost  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  in  the  East*  (see  Jac. 
Grimm,  Deutsche  MytUologie  pp.  583  sqq.,  ed.  2)  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  rightly  viewed  unless  we 
associate  it  with  the  universally  observed  festival 
at  the  winter  solstice,  the  JS'atalis  Invicti^  when 
the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  born  again  for  the  coming 
year  [Christmas],  with  that  on  May-day,  the  la 
JJeal-tirif  of  the  Irish,  when  the  sun's  warmth 
has  awakened  the  dormant  earth  [James  the 
Les.s,  St.,  Festival  of],  and  with  other  similar 
instances. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  plainly  no  ori- 
ginal connection  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with 
the  practice  jow  under  consideration.  The  birth- 
day of  our  Lord  having  been  once  fixed,  by  what- 
soever means,  at  the  winter  solstice  (and  there 
is  certainly  no  inconsiderable  body  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a  festival  at  that  time  of  the 
year  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that 
it  is  a  case  of  the  transference  of  worship  from 
the  material  sun  to  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness), then,  since  there  was  a  difference  of  six 
months  between  the  ages  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  Baptist,  the  birthday  of  the  latter  would 
naturally  be  assigned  to  the  summer  solstice. 
The  existing  heathen  practices,  at  first  strongly 
opposed  by  the  church,  gradually  came  to  be 
tolerated  and  finally  to  be  recognised  ;  while  the 
attempt  was  continually  made  to  associate  the 
customs  of  the  day  with  the  saint  whose  festival 
liad  thus  happened  to  coincide  with  the  older 
celebration. 

A  curious  view  on  this  subject,  which  may 
just  claim  a  passing  notice,  is  found  in  Hislop's 
Tico  Bahi/lons  (p.  184),  which  refers  the  great  Mid- 
summer festival  of  many  heathenisms  prinaril;/ 
to  the  Babylonian  festival  of  Tammuz,  who  is 
further  identified  with  Oannes,  the  Fish-God 
mentioned  by  Berosus  (lib.  i.  p.  48,  ed.  Richter). 
It  is  thei'e  maintained  that  this  name  was  sug- 
gestive of  that  of  Joannes,  and  thus  a  Christian 
festival  grew  out  of  a  heatiicn  one,  with  hardly 
a  change  in  the  name  of  the  object  of  the  festi- 
val. More  evidence,  however,  and  less  theoriaiug 
IH  wanted,  before  such  a  view  can  be  seriously 
entert;tined. 

To  return  now  to  the  main  part  of  our  subject  ; 
— we  shall  cite,  a.s  showing  the  diurch's  original 
point  of  view  in  the  niatt»;r,  a  pass;ige  from  one 
of  the  sermons  of  Augustine  first  edited  by 
Franvjipane  in  1819,  where  he  f)rotests  strongly 
agaiuHt  this  jiractice  of  tiie  lighting  of  fires  on 
St.  John's  Eve: — "  Cesseut  religiones  sacrilegio- 
rum,  c«K>eot  ktudia  atque  joca  vanitatum  ;  non 
fiant  ilia  quae  fieri  Holent,  non  quae  lam  jam  in 
daemonum  hooorem,  jn-d  adhuc  tamen  secundum 
daemonum  morem.  Ilesterno  die  post  vesperam 
putresceutibus  flammi.'i  antiijuitus  more  daemo- 


•  Nor  n«-ed  thli  remark  \nf  onHnM  tn  th«  old  worUI. 
for  Wf  fliKl  lli«  aaroc  claM  of  riUn  pr«-vaillrin  uIm>  anionic 
thf  Pfrnvian*  un<l»rr  tin-  dominion  ot  (h-  lrna-  (I'rtMotl, 
OOiquut  o/  I'rru,  I.  pp  »e  wjq. ;   loUi  »].;. 


niorum  tota  civitas  flagrabat  atque  puf.resoebat, 
et  universam  aerem  fumus  obduxerat "  (Serm. 
8  de  S.  Joh.  Bapt  §  3;  Patrol,  xlvi.  996). 
Theodoret  again  (Quai'st.  in  iv.  Beg.  [xvi.  3], /n- 
tcrr.  47,  vol.  i.  539,  ed.  Schulze)  in  referring  to 
Ahaz's  "  causing  his  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire,"  sees  in  it  an  underlying  reference  to  a  cus- 
tom existing  in  his  time,  of  lighting  fires  in  the 
streets,  over  which  men  and  boys  leaped,  and 
even  infants  were  carried  by  their  mothers. 
Theodoret  states  that  this  was  done  once  a 
year,  and  though  he  does  not  further  define  the 
time,  there  is  a  probable  reference  to  the  Mid- 
summer fire.  The  Quinisext  or  Trullan  council 
(circa  692,  A.D.)  forbids  the  lighting  of  such 
fires  before  houses,  etc.,  and  the  leaping  over 
them  ;  and  penalties  are  laid  down  for  all,  cleric 
or  lay,  who  followed  the  practice  (can.  65,  Labbe 
vi.  1172).  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  periods 
are  distinctly  specified  as  the  times  of  the  new 
moon,  but  the  superstition  legislated  against  is 
clearly  a  parallel  one ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Theo- 
dore Balsamon  (cited  by  Paciaudius,  infra),  in  his 
comments  on  this  canon,  makes  special  mention 
of  the  fires  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Eve.  One 
more  such  instance  may  sulfice :  the  German 
council,  which  sat  under  the  authority  of  St. 
Boniface,  either  at  Augsburg  or  Ratisbon  in  742 
A.D.,  forbids  "  illos  sacrileges  ignes,  quos  Ned- 
fratres  \_Nodfyr,  Niedfyr']  vocant "  (can.  5,  Labbe 
vi.  1535). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  change  of 
feeling  with  which  such  practices  were  regarded 
by  the  church  as  time  went  on,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent attempt  to  connect  them  directly  with  the 
Baptist.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  cite  Joh. 
Beleth  {Rat.  div.  ojf.  c.  137  ;  Patrol,  ccii.  141), 
who  wrote  about  1170  A.D.,  and  Durandus  (i?a#. 
div.  off.  vii.  12.  10).  In  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  three  customs  practised  at  this  season,  the 
lighting  of  fires  (which  are  described  as  being  made 
of  "  ossa  et  quaedam  alia  immunda  "),  the  carry- 
ing of  firebrands  about  the  fields,  and  the  rolling 
of  a  wheel.  After  a  strange  explanation  of  the 
first  of  these  as  being  a  means  for  driving  away 
dragons,  another  reason  is  given,  namely,  that  it 
was  done  in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the  bones 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Sebaste  (see  last 
article).  The  carrying  about  of  firebrands  is 
explained  as  having  reference  to  him  who  was  a 
*'  burning  and  shining  light"  (John  v.  35)  ;  while 
the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  which  has  an  obvious 
^cference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  made 
further  to  refer  to  the  glory  of  St.  Jolin  waning 
before  Him  who  was  the  True  Light. 

An  attempt  to  disprove  the  idea  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Fire  of  St.  John  with  heathen 
rites  is  made  by  I'aciaudius  (de  Cultu  S.  Joh. 
Bapt.  Anti'iuitates  C/iristianae,  pp.  335  sqq.), 
who,  however,  is  mainly  combating  the  idea  of 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  J'alilia,  a  point 
urged  by  Reiske,  Zeumer  (infra),  and  other 
writers.  The  arguments  here,  however,  though 
ingenious,  rest  altogether  ou  too  narrow  a  foot- 
ing. 

in  addition  to  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  F.  C.  de  Khautz  de  ritu  ignis 
in  Nutuli  .*^'.  Joh.  liapt.  acrensi.  V'indoh.  1751): 
Keihke,  l/utersnchung  d'S  hci  den  altrn  1  )entt>clien 
gchriiH'hlichc'i  he  id  nine  hen  Mordfgrs,  inglei'hen 
di'fi  (tsler-  und  JiJiannia-feuri  s.  Frankfort  169H: 
/•iiriM-r,   />i.isertatio  de  igne  in  feato  *S'.  Johannii 
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acccndi  solito.  Jenae  1699:  Brand,  Popular  An-  I  the  passage  of  Isaiah  quoted  by  St.  Mark  (i.  2), 
tintitieSy  vol.  i.  pp.  1'36  sqq.,  ed.  1841.  [H.  S.]  !  and  applied  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  Behold  !    I  send  My  Messenger  before 


JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST..  in  Art,  etc. 

1.  /conograjihy. — We  find  abundant  evidence 
that  reprc.Ncntations  uf  St.  .lohn  the  Bajjtist  were 
YPry  frequent  in  early  Christian  times.  Kpij)ha- 
nius  (  Cone.  Nic.  If.  Act.  vi. ;  Labbe,  vii.  5>58)  tells 
us  that  those  who  delii^hted  in  "soft  clothing" 
were  rebuked  by  the  Hgure  of  the  Baptist  in  his 
"raiment  of  camel's  hair;"  in  this  garb,  indeed, 
he  is  most  usually  represented,  especially  in  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour  [see  Jorhan],  a  subject 
of  very  frequent  recurrence  in  early  Christian 
art,  as  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  painting 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus,  in  many  mosaics 
(Ciampini,  }'et.  Man.  ii.  tab.  .\xiii.),  and  on  vari- 
ous t-ngraved  stones  and  bronze  medals  (Vettori, 
Auin.  "cr.  explic.  p.  68  and  frontispiece),  where 
he  is  shown  in  the  act  of  pouring  water  from 
a  shell  on  the  Lord's  liead  ;  he  carries  a  staff"  in 
hi>  iHt  hand. 

Sometimes    the    Forerunner    points    with    his 
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finger  to  the  Messiah,  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  lamb,  or  in  person  (Condi,  in  Tni/l,  can. 
Ixxxii.).  He  has  been  figured  by  some  artists  in 
tunic  and  jiallium,  as  for  example  on  the  bottom 
of  a  cup  given  by  Buonarotti  (  IV/z-i,  tav.  vi. 
No.  1),  and  assigned  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
If  this  assumption  be  correct,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  most  ancient  representations  of  this  .sjiint, 
but  many  competent  judges  believe  that  it  is  a 
representation  of  St.  Paul.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  the  Baptist  clad  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  also  uimbused,  in  a  mosaic  of  the  t»th  century 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Man.  tab.  xxxi.),  in  the  centre 
of  an  ivory  cross  of  almost  the  same  date  (Pa- 
ciaudi,  Dc  cultu  Jean.  Haft.  ]).  18'2,  see  woodcut), 
in  an  ancient  diptych  figured  by  (tori  ('I'/ic- 
saur.  Di/'ti/rh.  vol.  iii.  p.  '_'.?.")),  and  also  in  bust 
upon  a  chalcedony  attributed  to  the  5th  century 
(Paciaudi,  u.  s.  p.  189). 

Id  the  Menaea  of    the  Greeks  the  figure   of 
Hi    JotiQ   the   Baptist   is   winged,   in  allusion    to 


Thy  Face  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before 
Thee."  His  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of 
exhortation,  and  in  his  left  he  carries  a  cro.s.H, 
and  a  scroll  inscribed  with  these  words. 

The  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Bai)tist 
is  depicted  in  mosaic  on  the  great  arch  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  A.D.  443.  The  angel  is  ad 
dressing  Zacharias,  who  stands  before  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ciampini,  \'et.  Man.  vol.  i.  tab.  xlix. 
nn.  1,  2,  3).  In  the  ancient  mosaic  on  the  por 
tico  of  St.  John  Lateran  the  head  of  John  the 
Baj)tist  is  carried  in  a  dish  by  a  lictor,  while  the 
decapitated  body  remains  still  kneeling  before 
the  executioner  whose  sword  is  still  raised. 

2.  Dedications. — The  first  church  dedicj\ted  to 
him  was  probably  the  basilica  built  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  dedicated  to  the  Forerunner,  ujMjn  the 
Coelian  Mount,  near  the  Lateran.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  name  was  transferred 
to  it  from  the  baptistery  of  Constantine,  a  short 
distance  from  it,  which  was  dediciited  to  St. 
John. 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  states  that  Con- 
stantine built  churches  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint  at  Ostia  and  at  Albano  (m  S.  Sylccst. 
§§45,  46;  Migne,  cxxvii.  1524  f.),  and  Du 
Cange  mentions  one  at  Constantinoj)le  ('bn- 
stantinop.  Christ,  lib.  iv.  §  4),  of  which,  however, 
we  can  find  no  other  record.  At  Naples  it  is 
commonly  as.serted  that  a  church,  dedicated  t» 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  in  that  city  by 
Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hadrian^ 
in  fulfilment  o(  a  vow  made  during  a  violent 
storm  on  his  voyage  from  Sicily.  But  it 
has  been  proved  by  Majochi,  that  this  founder 
could  not  have  been  Constantine  the  Great, 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  younger 
Constantine,  son  of  Constans  {De  Cath.  Aenp. 
part  ii.  3).  It  api)ears  certain  that  at  Florence 
in  early  times  a  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  became  the  tutelary  saint  and 
protector  of  the  city  (Villani,  Chroniche,  1.  i. 
c.  60).  St.  Benedict  dedicated  to  the  Baptist 
one  of  the  two  oratories  which  he  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Cassino 
(Greg.  l>ialog.  ii.  8,  in  Sligne,  Ixvi.  col.  152  h). 
Tradition  asserts  that  at  Milan  a  temple  of 
Janus  was  converted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated as  "  Sancti  Joannis  ad  quatuor  facies " 
(Castellione,  Mediacv.  Antij.  pars  1,  fasc.  2). 
There  were  at  Ravenna  in  the  6th  and  7th 
centuries  two  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint, 
one  of  which,  called  In  Mannorarin,  sj>ecially 
commemorated  his  decollation  (Kubeus,  Hist. 
Haven,  ii.  and  iii.).  At  Monza,  queen  Theo- 
delinda  built  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  on  which  she  lavished  wealthy  endow- 
ments and  precious  gifts  of  every  description. 
Agilulph,  her  husband,  f«)llowed  her  example 
at  Turin  (Paciauili  «.  s.  pp.  15  and  16).  Paciaudi 
enumerates  manv  other  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Baptist  in  different  places  and  in  later  times. 
Altars  dedicated  to  him  were  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  baptisteries;  these  were  always  placed 
under  his  protection,  adorne<i  with  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  which  he  is  the  principal  figure, 
and  sometimes  enriched  with  his  relics.  (Paci- 
audi, />«?  Cultu  Joann.  lutpt.  ;  Martigny,  IHri. 
des  Antiq.  Chr^.  t.  v.).  fC] 
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val OF. 

1.  History  of  Festival. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various  early 
legends  respecting  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which 
will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
to  which  reference  may  be  made.  We  shall 
here  merely  speak  of  the  festivals  of  St.  John, 
and  add  a  notice  of  the  chief  pseudonymous 
works  attributed  to  him. 

We  haidly  find  the  festival  of  St.  John  stand- 
ing out  in  early  times  with  that  prominence 
which  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  one  so 
essentially  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  a  not 
improbable  commemoration  of  the  evangelist  in 
the  ancient  Calendarium  Carthaginensc,  if,  as 
seems  reasonable,  we  assume  the  word  Baptistae 
to  have  been  written  "  per  incuriam  scribae  "  for 
Evangelistae.  The  notice  is  "  vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti 
Joannis  Baptistae,  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quem 
Herodes  occidit  "  (Patrol,  xiii.  1228).  On  this 
assumption  then  we  have  a  joint  commemoration 
of  the  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Zebedee ;  and 
the  same  combination  is  also  found  in  the 
Gothico-Gallic  missal  {infra).  The  Armenian 
church  commemorates  the  two  brothers  together 
on  Dec.  28  (Neale,  Eastern  Church ;  Introd, 
p.  804) ;  and  the  Ethiopic  church  on  Sep.  27 
(Ludolf,  Fasti  Sacri  Ecdesiae  Alexandrinae, 
p.  5). 

In  the  West,  however,  the  name  of  St.  John 
alone  is  ordinarily  found  associated  with  Dec.  27, 
a  day  which  by  its  close  proximity  to  Christmas 
seems  especially  appropriate  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  beloved  disciple,  as  also  those  of  the 
Innocents,  the  first  martyrs  for  Christ,  and  of 
Stephen  the  first  conscious  m.artyr.  This  idea  is 
often  dwelt  upon  by  mediaeval  writers,  some  of 
whom  allude  further  to  a  tradition  that  the 
Evangelist  died  on  the  day  which  is  now  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
but  that  his  commemoration  was  transferred  to 
a  day  in  the  octave  of  Christmas  (see  e.g. 
Duraudus,  Hat.  Die.  Off.  vii.  42).  As  we  have 
implied  above,  however,  there  is  a  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  this  festival  in  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  fathers,  scarcely  any  of  whom  furnish  us 
with  homilies  for  the  day,  even  those  who  have 
written  them  for  the  festivals  of  St.  Stej)hen  and 
the  Innocents. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  many  ancient 
cilendars  December  27  is  marked  not  as  the 
Satnle  or  Natititis,  but  as  the  Assumptin  or 
Transitus  of  St.  John.  Thus  we  find,  e.g.,  in 
the  ancient  so-called  Mnrtijrologium  Ilieroivjmi 
"  vi.  Kal,  Januarii  As.'<uniptio  S.  Joannis  Evan- 
gelistae apud  Ephesum "  (I'at/ol.  xxx.  1^57), 
and  .sitnilari)'  the  Af'jrtgrol<jgiuin  (JeUuncnsc 
(D'Ach^ry,  >pi'  ilcgium  xiii.  .'i9«i),  Thi.s  wording 
i*  doubtic.s>ly  due  to  the  belief  in  some  of  the 
curious  legends  as  to  the  death  of  this  apostle. 
Of  this  we  find  no  trace  iti  the  earliest  writers; 
thus  Polycrat€!<,  a  near  successor  of  St.  John, 
•imply  says  iv  'f,<pi(T<f  KfKoinrirai  (I'olycr. 
apiid  Eusi'b.  I/itft.  kecks,  iii.  M).  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  legendary  element  showed  itnelf,  and  as 
e'lrly  as  the  time  of  Auguntine  the  story  pre- 
vailed that  the  a|KMtle  had  been  laid  in  the  totnb 
merely  in  the  semblance  of  death,  but  that  he 
really  lived  was  8h(.»wn  ty  the  muvcments  of  the 


gi'ound  where  he  was  laid,  and  the  appearance 
as  of  dust  expelled  from  the  grave  by  the  process 
of  breathing  (August.  Tractatus  124  in  Joannem  c. 
2;  vol.  iii.  2467,  ed.  Gaume).  Later  writers 
speak  of  this  dust  by  the  title  of  manna  (see  e.g^ 
Gregor.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Martyrum  i.  30,  Patrol. 
Ixxi.  730 ;  Hildebert  Turon.  Serm.  in  festo  S. 
Johan.,  Patrol,  clxxi.  726  .sqq.).  It  is  this  which 
appears  to  be  specially  dwelt  on  by  the  Greek 
church  in  their  commemoration  of  St.  John  on 
May  8  (infra).  In  some  writers  the  legend 
makes  St.  John  live  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
witness  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  to  the  truth  (see 
e.g.  Ephraemius  Antioch.  apud  Photium,  Bihlio- 
theca,  cod.  229;  Patrol.  Gr.  ciii.  985).  Ac- 
cording to  another  form,  he  died  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  was  immediately  raised 
from  the  dead  and  translated  into  paradise  (see 
e.g.  Nicephorus  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  42).  All  these 
legends  have  doubtlessly  grown  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  our  Lord's  words  in  John  xxi.  22. 

We  may  add  further  that  the  festival  of  St. 
John  "  ad  portam  Latinam "  on  May  6,  which 
commemorates  the  apostle's  having  been  thrown 
at  that  place  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  and 
escaping  unhurt,  is  often  noted  as  the  "  Xativitas 
(Xatalis)  ad  portam  Latinam  "  (e.g.  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  and  some  forms  of  the 
Martyrologium  Hieronymi)  the  apostle  having 
there  as  fully  won  the  martyr's  crown  as  though 
no  miraculous  deliverance  had  been  wrought. » 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is 
at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  (see 
de  Praescript.  c.  36 ;  cf.  Jerome,  adv.  Jovinian. 
i.  26,  vol.  ii.  280  [where  he  appeals  to  Tertullian], 
Comm.  in  Matthaeum  xxi.  23,  vol.  vii.  155). 

In  later  times  a  church  was  built  near  the 
Latin  gate  in  memory  of  this  event.  It  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  it  is  to  this  church 
that  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  refei's  as  being 
restored  by  Adrian  I.  (ob.  795  A.D.),  though  he 
describes  it  as  "  ecclesiam  beati  Johannis  Bap- 
tistae sitam  juxta  portam  Latinam "  ( Vitae 
Pontificum,  Adrian  1.;  Patrol,  cxxviii.  1191). 
On  this  point  see  further  'G.  M.  Crescimbeni, 
Ulstoria  delta  chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  avanti 
Porta  Latirta ;  Roma,  1716. 

In  the  Greek  church  St.  John  is  commemoi-ated 
on  May  8  and  September  26,  regard  being  had 
on  the  former  day  to  the  miracle  of  the 
"  manna,"  and  on  the  latter  to  his  translation. 
Thus  in  the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  pub- 
lished by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(May,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxvii.  xliv.)  the  notices  are 
byhodrri  TfKeovci  {tohia-jxhv^  BpourSyovoio,  irpds 
yt  6fhu  ixeTfo-T-n  ^p6vTr)s  ttois  (IkolSi  fWr;.  The 
latter  festival  is  al.so  found  in  the  calendars  of 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  churches  <=  (Ludolf,  p.  5), 
which  also  commemorate  St.  John  on  December 
30,  and  also  his  tianslatiou  <m  May  11  (ib.  pp. 
16,28). 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  a  custom 
prevalent     in    the    middle    ages    of    sending    to 


»  I'<.lycrat4-H  (/.  c.)  calls  St.  John  Mapru?,  and  the 
Oolhlco  (;ulllc  .MJHHal  (infra)  njM'uks  oj  the  two  sons  ot 
Z«'l>'  (1«<!  loK<'th'T  as  niiriyrs. 

b  .So  Kpliiu/mluH  (/.*;.)  r'o  oyioi/  iKnrov  f/Mpov. 

«  In  one  form  of  Uie  calendar  Kivcn  by  .S«ld<  n  ((/«  .s'l/rir- 
driii  V  If  rum  Ahia-ioum,  jj.  21  :i,  c  I.  ICVU),  l\u:  iluto  la 
given  AM  Neptcmb<T  24. 
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friends  on  St.  John's  day  presents  of  wine  which 
had  been  previously  blessed  (Bcnedirtio  or  Jfdu- 
ttus  S.  Joannls).  The  orij^in  of  this  custom  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  have  viewed  it  as  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Koman  custom  of  sendini; 
to  friends  at  the  beginning  of  January  presents 
in  honour  of  Janus.  Whether  or  no  there  be 
any  connection  between  the  two  customs,  it 
seems  probable  tiiat  there  must  be  some  refer- 
ence to  the  legen(i  of  the  poisoned  wine  cup  sent 
to  St,  John,  who  signed  it  with  the  cross  and 
drank  it  unhurt  (see  e.ii.  Isid.  Hisj);il.  de  orUi 
et  obilu  I'atrum  c.  72',  J'atrol.  ]\xxiu.  \b\).  This 
legend  has  very  likely  arisen  from  our  Lord's 
words  (Matt,  xx,  23  :  cf  also  Mark  xvi.  18),  and 
has  itself  obviously  been  the  source  of  a  common 
mediaeval  representation  of  St.  John,  as  holding 
a  cup  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined. 

2.  Liturijicil  Notices. — In  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary  we  have  two  masses  for  the  festival  of  St. 
John  on  December  27  (Leonis  0pp.  ii.  153,  ed. 
Ballerini).  There  is,  however,  but  one  in  the 
Gclasian  Sacramentary  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1060), 
and  in  the  Gregorian,  as  given  by  Menard  (col. 
10);  he  mentions,  however,  that  two  occur  in 
the  Cd.  Eito/di,  and  in  the  text  of  Pamelius,  and 
also  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  (j6.  col.  659). 
We  may  probably  assume  that  one  mass  was  for 
early  morning,  and  another  for  a  later  service. 
In  some  fornis  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  is 
also  a  mass  for  May  6,  "Nativitas  S.  Jonnnis 
ante  portam  Latinam  "  (i6.  col.  87).  The  Am- 
brosian  liturgy  gives  one  mass  for  December  27 
(Pamelius,  Litunjg.  Latt.  i.  307). 

In  the  ancient  Gallican  lectionary  published 
by  Mabillon,  Dec.  27  is  inscribed  in  festo  i^'. 
Johannis,  but  in  the  Gothico-Gallic  missal  the 
heading  is  in  Natilc  Apostolomm  Jacobi  et  Jo- 
hannis  (Mabillon,  de  Litanjia  Gallican  i,  lib.  ii. 
Ill,  iii.  196).  In  the  former  case  the  epistle 
and  gospel  assigned  for  the  day  (no  prophetic 
lection  is  provided)  are  Kev.  xiv.  1-7,  Mark  x. 
35  ....  (one  leaf  of  the  MS.  is  here  torn  awav). 
The  Gotliico-(jallic  missal  has  also  a  commemo- 
ration of  St.  .lohn,  "ante  i)ortam  Latinam"'' 
(Op.  cit.  iii.  262). 

The  Mozarabic  liturgy  commemorates  St.  John 
alone  on  Dec.  27  (Patrol.  Ixxxv.  199),  tlie  pro- 
phetic lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  being  respect- 
ively, Wis. lorn  x.  10-18,  1  Thess.  iv.  12-17, 
John  xxi.  15-24.  (For  sundry  variations  from 
tiiese,  see  Leslie's  notes  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
in  loc.)  For  the  service  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  127. 

The  so-called  Li'>er  C  ludis  provides  for  the 
festival  of  Deteniber  27  an  OKI  Testament  lec- 
tion and  gospel.  Kcclus.  xv.  1-6,  and  John  xxi. 
19-24  (7^1/ ru/.  XXX.  489). 

3.  Apocrij}i/nd  I.iteratuc. — With  the  name  of 
St.  John  is  associated  a  considerable  amount  of 
pseudonynu  us  literature.  First  among  these  we 
may  mention  the  book  de  transitu  Mariae,  tirst 
edited  by  Tischen<lorf  {Aftocalypscs  Aporry,  haf, 
pp.  70.sqq.;  see  nl.so  his  P>ole<j<nnctM,  pp.  xxxiv. 
hqq.,  and  Fabricius,  C  dt:r  P.sewlr/Hf/ra/ihu.'i  Novi 
'Jestanienii,  i.  ;i52,  ed.  1719).  This  was  one  of 
the  books   condemned    by  the   council  at  Kome 


*  Ibis  mass  occufh  between  those  for  the  "  Finding  of 
the  CroiU" "  and  thov  for  th<'  Uogiition  diiyet.  It  c<>nt«inH, 
however.  It  mii-t  be  sUit)*].  uo  referrncp  to  the  event 
"ud  tiortam  LatlDam." 


under  Gelasius  in  494  A.n.,  where  it  is  simply 
spoken  of  as  "  Liber  qui  ap|)ellatur  Transitus, 
ill  est,  Assumptio  Sanctae  Mariae  "  (Patrol,  lix. 
162) ;  and  the  false  claim  to  the  name  of  John  the 
dtohoyos  is  referred  to  by  Epiphanius  Monachus 
(dc  Vita  D.  Virginis,  c.  1  ;  P'trol.  Gr.  cxx.  188). 
Fabricius  also  refers  to  another  apocryphal  docu- 
ment found  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  above, 
vir6fj.vr)fj.a  tov  Kvplov  r)n(liv  'iTjtroO  Xpifrrov  (Is 
TTjv  airoKaST)\(j}(Tiv  auroO  (Tiry^poc^eTtra  (siV;)  iraph 
TOV  ayioj  6(o\6yov.  A  passing  allusion  may  be 
made  here  to  the  Templars*  mutilated  recension 
of  the  canonicjil  gospel  of  St.  John,  published 
by  Thilo  (Codex  Ajy>rryphus  N<>vi  Testaiiunti  i. 
817)  as  the  Codex  Evaugclii  Johmnis  Pirisiis  in 
sacro  Templarioi-um  tab'tlario  asservat';  and  also 
to  the  Book  of  St.  John,  said  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Albigenses,  and  brought  to  light  by 
the  Inquisition  of  Garcasoune  (Op.  cit.  884). 

We  may  next  mention  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of 
St.  John,  the  Greek  text  of  which  was  first 
edited  in  Tischendorfs  Acta  Apistolorum  Apo- 
crypha (j)p.  266  sqq.),  and  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
latter  part  of  it  in  Dr.  Wrigiit's  Ajxtcry/  hil  Acts. 
Any  detailed  account  of  this  document  is  out  of 
place  here ;  reference  may  be  made  to  Tischen- 
dorf  (pp.  Ixxiii.  sqq.):  it  may,  however;  be 
noted  that  it  was  known  to  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Ecclcs.  iii.  25).  A  history  of  St.  John  at  Lphesus, 
in  a  Syriac  translation  of  an  unknown  Greek 
original,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Wright  (Op. 
cit.). 

There  is  also  an  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  St, 
John,  first  edited  by  Birch  in  1804,  and  subse- 
quently by  Tischendorf  (.(4/x)ca/.  Apocr.  pp.  7(isqq. 
cf  pp.  xviii.  sqq.).  Assemani  (/•i''//o</'e''i  Oricn- 
talis,  iii.  part  I,  282)  mentions  three  MSS,  of  an 
Arabic  version  of  this  document.  Less  important 
than  the  above,  but  claiming  a  passing  notice, 
are  the  Epistle  ad  I/ydro/tic-uni  qiuind an  given  by 
the  Pseudo-Prochorus  (see  Fabricius,  i.  926),  the 
Prayer  of  St.  John,  cited  from  Martene  by  Fa- 
bricius (iii.  334),  and  the  Prophetia  dc  Consum- 
inatiune  Mundi,  said  to  have  been  discovered  with 
a  commentary  of  Caecilius  in  1588  A  P.,  in  Gra- 
nada (i>.  iii.  720).  In  connection  with  St.  John 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  J/istoria  Aposfolica 
(lib.  V.)  of  the  Pseudo-Abdias  (i6.  i.  531  sqq.) 
and  the  J\tssio  S.Jo'iannis  Kvangelistae  ofMel- 
litus  (i6.  iii.  604).  The  Apostdic  Const  it  tions 
(viii.  16)  connect  with  the  name  of  St.  John  the 
regulations  as  to  the  ordination  of  presbyters. 
Finally,  we  may  mention  the  Syro-Jacobite 
liturgy  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  is  given  by  Kenaudot  (l.itunjg. 
Orient  ilium  Collcctio,  ii.  163,' ed.  1817). 

In  addition  to  works  already  citetl,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Tillemont  (Memoires  pour 
scrvir  a  P  J/istoire  J.'ccli'siasti'jii'',  vol.  i.  pji.  370 
sqq.  and  notes  17  and  18,  ed.  1693)  and  to  Au- 
gusti  (/enkiciiniigkeitcn  aiis  dcr  Christlichen 
At\/idlojig,  i.  288  sqq.,  iii.  242  sqq.).        [R.  S.] 

JOHN,  ST.,  THE  EVANGELIST,  ix  Art. 
From  ver\  early  times  the  eagle  has  been  assigned 
to  St.  John  as  his  emblem  amoag  the  tour  living 
creatures  which  have  always  been  held  sym- 
bolical of  the  four  Evangelists;  indeed  the  roost 
ancient  methcnl  of  rejiroNonting  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple appeal's  to  have  been  by  this  synilM)!  alone. 

[EVANOKLISTS.] 

Perhaps  the  oldest  personal  representations  o! 
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him  are  to  be  found  on  two  glass  cups,  whvre  he 
is  figured  in  bust  conversing  with  St.  Peter ; 
the  names  Simon,  Johannes  being  given  (Gar- 
rucci,  Vetri  ornati  di  fig.  in  oro,  tav.  xxiv  4 
and  5).  In  some  mosaics  of  the  6th  century  we 
find  him  as  a  young  man — all  representations 
make  him  young — with  long  hair;  a  nimbus 
surrounds  his  head ;  he  wears  the  tunic  and 
pallium,  and  carries  his  Gosjiel  pressed  to  his 
heart.  In  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna 
a  mosaic  of  A.D.  54-7,  shows  the  Evangelist 
seated,  holding  the  codex  of  his  Gospel  open  in 
his  hands  ;  before  him  is  a  small  table  with  a 
pen  and  ink-bottle,  and  the  symbolical  eagle 
appears  above  his  head.  (See  woodcut.)  Lam- 
beci  (Bi'>lioth.  Caesar.  Vindobon.  vol.  ii.  pars  i. 
p.  571)  gives  an  illumination  from  a  very  early 
Greek  manuscript  in  which  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented seated,  dictating  his  Gospel  to  a  deacon. 

We  find  him  standing  with  a  volume  in  his 
hand  in  a  mosaic  which  dates  from  the  9th  cen- 
Jury,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Kovele.     This 


BU  John  th«  Evangelist,  In  St.  Vitalis  at  Bavenua. 
From  Ciampini. 


fig^ure  and  those  of  three  other  apostles  occupy 
four  small  niches,  which  are  jjhiced  two  on  each 
side  of  a  large  niche,  containing  the  seated  figure 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  lap 
(Ciampini,   \  H.  Mrm.  vol.  i.  tav.  liii.). 

In  the  crypt  of  St.  Urban  in  Caffarella,  at 
Rome,  we  find  a  somewhat  coarse  and  very  curi- 
ous painting  of  the  same  date,  in  which  St.  Joiin 
appears  with  similar  surroundings.  He  stands 
on  the  right  of  the  Virgin  ami  St.  Urban  on  the 
left  (Ferret,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxiii.). 

The  attenipteii  martyrdom  of  St.  John  before 
the  Latin  Gate  i.<«  figured  in  an  ancient  mosaic  on 
the  fiortico  of  St.  John  Literan  (Ciamp.  I)c  Sacr. 
Aedi/.  tab.  ii.  8).  Tiie  scene  is  now  very  miper- 
fectly  i-epresent«d  b«;caus«!  the  mosaic  is  much 
damaged,  but  the  fiag<dlation  of  the  apostle  can 
•till  be  distJDguished,  and  al>o  the  cutting  otf 
of  hi*  hair.  In  the  oldest  rej)n!Hentations  of  the 
Crucifixion,  St.  John  uniformly  occupies  the  posi- 
tion he  a.s»um*'s  in  his  own  narrative  (John  xix. 
26,  26),  standing  with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  croM,  the   fates   of  both  renting  upon  their 


hands  in  token  of  grief.  He  appears  thus  in  a 
fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Julius  (Bottari, 
cxcii.)  and  in  the  celebrated  diptych  of  Rambona, 
figured  by  Buonarotti  (  I  etri  Ornati,  p.  285). 
Over  his  head  are  the  words,  DlSSlPULE  {sic) 
ECCE  (mater  tua). 

An  almost  identical  representation  is  found 
upon  the  very  ancient  ivory  tablet  in  the  form 
of  a  pax,  mentioned  by  Florentino,  taken  from 
the  collegiate  church  of  Civitalis,  in  the  diocese 
of  Aquileia.  St.  John  stands  by  the  Lord's  side 
with  this  inscription :  ap.  ecce  m  tva  (Apostole 
ecce  mater  tua). 

Basilicas  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist in  very  early  times  ;  among  others,  we 
may  mention  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The 
ancient  Vatican  had  also  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour  by  pope  Symmachus  (Ciamp.  l)e  Sacr. 
Aedif.  p.  60,  1  d).  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq. 
Chre't.  s.  V.)  [C] 

JOHN  (1)  and  Gabriel ;  commemorated  July 
12  (Cal.  Georg.). 

(2)  and  Cyrus,  martyrs,  Oav/xaTovpyol,  oyctp- 
yvpoi,  A.D.  292 ;  commemorated  Jan.  31  {Cal. 
Byzant.)  :  their  translation,  A.D.  400,  commemo- 
rated June  28  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(3)  Ab  Zedaoni  et  tredecim  patres  Syriae'; 
commemorated  May  7  (Ca/.  Georg.'). 

(4)  Twenty-ninth  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
commemoi-ated  Ginbot  4  =  April  29  {Cal.  Lthiop.). 

(5)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  f  577  ;  comme- 
morated Ter  16  =  Jan.  11  {ib.). 

(6)  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  commemorated 
March  9  {Cal.  Armen.). 

(7)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  685 ;  com- 
memorated Ginbot  10  =  May  5  {Cal.  Ethiop.). 

(8)  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  615;  com- 
memorated A'ov.  12  {Gal.  Byzant.). 

(9)  '6aio$  iraTTjp,  6  auyypafpevs  ttjs  K\ijua/cos, 
t  A.D.  570;  commemorated  March  30  {Gal.  Byz.) 

(10)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  619; 
commemorated  Sept.  2  {Gal.  By  .ant.). 

(11)  Damascenus,  cktios  ttottj/),  f  A.D.  735  ; 
commemorated  Dec.  4  {ib.). 

(12)  Palaeo-laurita,  '6(nos  iraTTjp  ;  commemo- 
rated April  19  {il).). 

(13)  Presbyter,  deposition  in  monast.  Reomae- 
ensi,  Jan.  28  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(14)  Saint,  Penarensis :  commemorated  March 
19  {ib.,  Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).' 

(15)  Eremita,  deposition  in  Egypt,  t393  A.D. ; 
March  27  {ib.) 

(16)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  (f  626  A.D.) ; 
commemorated  May  28  {Mart.  Usuardi) :  depo- 
sition. May  28  {Mart,  liedae). 

(17)  Presbyter,  martyr  under  Julian;  com- 
memorated June  2.'5  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Paulus  ;  comme- 
morated June  26  {ib.,  Mart.  Ilieron.,  Bodao). 

(19)  Presliyter,  martyr  at  Kouie  with  (Jrispas 
umier  l>iocleti:in  ;  coniiiiemorated  Aug.  \H{Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi;. 

(20)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  Marcolliuus  and 
his  wife  Manula,  Serapio,  and  Peter  {Mart, 
Ilierou.,  Adoni.s,  Usuardij. 
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(21)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  uii'ler  DiocletiaD  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  7  {Mart.  Horn.  Firt.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(22)  Martyr  with  Adulfus  at  Cordova;  com- 
memoiated  Sept.  27  {Mart.  Usuardi), 

(23)  Martyr  in  Tuscany  ;  commemorated  with 
Festus,  Dec.  '21  {Mail.  Jl/m.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(24)  Calybita,  A.n.  460  ;  commemorated  Jan. 
15  {Cal.  Byzant.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

JONAH,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  Mas- 
karram  2.')  =  Sept.  '22  {Cal.  Etiuop.).    [W,  F.  G.] 

JONILLA,  martyr  at  Langres  with  Leonidas, 
Speusippus,  Klasippu.s,  and  Mehisippus;  comme- 
morated Jan.  17  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JORDAN,  THE  RIVER,  in  Art,  The 
repieseutations  of  the  river  Jordan  in  early 
Christian  art,  especially  those  sculptured  on 
sarcopliagi  (Bottari,  tav.  xxix.),  are  generally 
copied,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  from  the 
liver-gods  of  pagan  antiquity.  Thus  we  find 
him  personified  as  an  old  man  with  a  crown 
and  sceptre  of  reeds,  sometimes  leaning  uj)on  an 
urn  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  He  is 
thus  lepreseiited  in  the  mosaic  in  the  baptistery 
of  St,  John  in  fonte  at  Ravenna,  with  the  name 


Ui«aic  Ht  Ravpimn.    From  CiampiiiL 

lO'^DAVv,  written  over  his  head  (Ciampini,  Vet. 
M<m.  i.  tav.  Ixx.,  see  woixlcut);  also  in  an  illu- 
mination in  a  copy  of  the  Hook  of  Judges,  in  the 
Vatican.  The  same  mythological  type  appears 
again  at  Ravenna,  in  a  mosaic  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  in  C'osmeilin  ;  in  tliis  instance,  however, 
two  horns  are  substituted  for  the  crown  of  ree<ls 
on  the  hea.l  of  the  figure  (Id,  ibid.  II.  tav. 
xxiii.). 

The  Jonlan,  simply  as  a  stream,  appears  in 
some  sculptured  representations  ot'the  translation 
(•f  Klijah  (Bottari.  >'.  ulture.  tav.  Hi,  2),  in  a  paint- 
ing of  the  l)i|>tism  of  the  Lord  in  the  cemeterv 
of  I'ontianus.  in  another  fresco  in  the  cemeterv  of 
Callixfus  (Bottari.  Ixxii.),  on  a  bronze  med.iliion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  with  the  name  of  the 
river  below,  lOUDA  (\'ettori.  Sum.  Acr.  e.rp/ir. 
front isp.).  in  .some  bottoms  of  cups,  where  it  Hows 
at  the  t\M-t  of  theSaviitur  (Bunnnrotti,  tav.  vi.  1), 
and  in  various  mo.«<aic.s,  that  of  S.S  Cosmas  and  l)a- 
mian  at  Rome,  t'vv  example,  with  the  in.scription 


JOSEPH,  ST. 

lORDANES  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  tav.  xvi.).  See 
Ji-:sus  Christ,  y.  876.  On  some  sarcophagi  the 
Lord  appears  seated,  in  the  act  of  teaching,  and, 
at  his  feet,  a  half-length  human  figure  holding 
with  both  hamls  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  intiated 
by  the  wind,  spreads  above  his  liead  in  the  form 
of  an  arch.  This  has  been  suppose<i  tt.  be  an- 
other emblem  of  the  river  Jordan  (Cavcdoni, 
Haipjuol.  crit.  p.  50),  on  the  banks  of  which 
several  of  the  Lord's  discourses  were  delivered. 
But  see  FiK.MA.MKNT.  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Aniiq. 
Chr^t.  s.  V,  '  Jourdain.')  [C] 

JOSEPH.  (1)  Of  Thessalonica,  Zaios  irarhp 
Koi  bixo\oyT]T7)s ;  commemorated  July  13  {Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(2)  Husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  commemo- 
rated Hamle  26  =  July  20  {Cal.  Ethiop.) 

(3)  Ab  Alaverdi ;  commemorated  Sept.  15 
{Cal.  Georg.). 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  1849  A.n.  ;  com- 
memorated Tekemt  23 -Oct.  20  {Cal.  Et/tiop.). 

(5)  The  Just;  commemorated  July  20  {Mart. 
Haul.  IV^,  Adonis,  Usuardi),  [W,  F.  G.] 

JOSEPH,  ST.  Early  Christian  art  has  left 
us  no  work    in  which  St,  Joseph  appears   alone. 


St.  JoMph.    CRTving  in  I»ory,  from  MartiiniT. 

or  even  as  a  principal  figure.  In  such  subjec1« 
as  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  of  the  ^L^gi,  and  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the 
Tem|)le,  he  appears  onlv  as  an  accessorv  ;  never 
in  an  exalted,  seldom  even  in  a  prominent, 
position. 

He  is  represented  s\s  a  mid<lIe-Hged  uiaL,  some- 
times bald  (liottari,  tjiv.  Ixxxvi.),  sometimes 
with  thick  hair  Id.  ixxxv.  ;  Allegranza,  .Uonuin. 
S icr.  di  Milnio,  tav,  iv.);  he  is  genenilly  robe<l 
in  tunic  and  pallium,  and  carries  some  car- 
penter's tool,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  his 
calling  (Molanus  (fe  Hist.  SS.  ftna^j.  p,  269), 
Thus  in  a  diptych  in  Milan  cathedral  he  is 
represented  with  a  saw  (Bugati,  Me  nor.  di  >\ 
Cvlso,  p.  282).  on  the  san-ophagus  of  Cclsus,  al.so 
in    Milan,    he  c.trries    an   adze  (Bugati,  u.  s.   p. 
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242),  and  wears  the  everyday  costume  of  an 
artisan. 

In  all  these  cases  St.  Joseph  retains  the  un- 
obtrusive position  assigned  to  him  in  the  gospel 
narratives — always  in  the  background,  fmd  ap- 
parently full  of  earnest  thought.  He  appears 
absorbed  in  his  duty  as  the  protector  of  the 
Holy  Family;  in  an  attitude  of  watchful  love  he 
stands  behind  the  Virgin  w^hile  the  Holy  Child 
sleeps  upon  her  knees ;  sometimes  his  hand  is 
stretched  over  them  in  token  of  protection 
(Perret,  vol.  v.  pi.  xii.) ;  sometimes,  seated  near 
the  cradle,  he  guards  the  slumbers  of  the  Divine 
Infant. 

Bandini  gives  an  ancient  ivory  (/n  tahulam 
eburn.  in  fine ;  see  woodcut),  which  shows  two 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Joseph.  Above,  the  dream; 
an  angel  standing  by  a  bed  extends  his  arm  over 
the  sleeper  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation.  Below, 
we  have  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  :  an  angel 
leads  the  ass  on  which  the  Virgin  is  seated  ;  her 
arm  encircles  Joseph's  neck,  and  his  whole  atti- 
tude expresses  the  most  reverent  affection.  (Mar- 
tigny,  j)ict.  des  Antiq.  Chre't.  s.  v.)  [C] 

JOSHUA,  the  son  of  Xun  ;  commemorated 
Sept.  l(C'al.  Byzant);  Senue  25  =  June  19  ((7a/. 
Ethiojj.).     Also  with  Gideon.  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOURNEYING.  All  travellers  and  strangers 
were  expected  to  bring  Commendatory  Letters, 
i.e.  testimonials  from  their  own  bishop,  and  were 
then  admitted  to  communicate  in  the  Eucharist. 
Persons  who  had  not  provided  themselves  with 
these,  might  share  if  they  needed  it,  in  the  hos- 
pitality provided  by  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  but  were  not  admitted  to  communion. 
This  was  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  ex- 
communicated persons.  The  Apostolical  Canons 
order  that  if  any  person  was  received  without 
commendatory  letters,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  he  was  excommunicate,  both  the 
receiver  and  received  should  be  cast  out  of 
communion  {Can.  xiii.).  From  an  allusion  in 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  learn  that 
those  who  travelled  by  sea  sometimes  took  the 
reserved  .sacrament  in  both  kinds  with  them  in 
the  ship,  so  as  not  to  be  dej)rived  of  communion. 
(Gregor.  Dialog.  III.,  c.  36,  apud  Baron,  an.  404). 
"  Peregrina  Commiinio,"  or  the  Communion  of 
Strangers,  is  a  well-known  phrase  in  Canons, 
but  is  not  well  understood  (Bingham,  xvii.  3  ; 
and  Communion,  Holv,  p.  417).  From  the  fifth 
century  downwards,  these  rules  were  of  con- 
tinual application,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing^ practice  of  going  on  pilgi'images.  [Pir,- 
ORIMAOK.]  [S.  J.  K] 

JOVINIANUS,  the  reader  of  Auxerre;  Pas- 
fio,  .May  .')  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JOVINrS,  martyr  at  Home  with  Basilous, 
under  Gallieiiu-<  and  Valeri.tnus ;  coinmt^morated 
March  2  {Mart.  Horn.  VcL.,  A-lonis,  Usiiiinii). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JOVITA.     [Fauhtinu.s(1).] 

JUDAS  ISCAKIOT.  Th«  nub  joined  wood- 
cut  in  taken  from  A!i.s«mani'»  (!atilo/UH  Jlihl. 
Laurentit/fie,  and  repr»*Hent«  one  <>f  the  illumi- 
natioDH  ii>  the  great  MS.  of  U:ibula,  in  that 
c/>Ilection-  The  »iul)j»*ct  is  very  rare  in  early 
Christian  art.  The  P*etrayal  r»f  our  lord  aft«r- 
wards  becime  specially  popular  with   painters; 


but  is  not  found  that  we  are  aware  of  (except 
possibly  in  MSB.)  within  the  limits  of  our  period 


Martigny  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  Guen^- 
bault's  earliest  example  is  of  the  12th  century. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

JUDE  THE  APOSTLE,  ST.,  Legend  and 
Festival  of. 

1.  Legend,  SfC. — With  the  name  of  this  apostle 
considerable  ditficulties  are  associated ;  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  identity  of  Ju.de  with  Lebbaeus 
and  Thaddaeus,  the  identity  of  Jude  the  apostle 
with  Judas  the  Lord's  brother,  and,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis which  distinguishes  these  two  last,  the 
question  as  to  which  was  the  author  of  the  ca- 
nonical epistle.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  spite  of 
some  curious  complications,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  three ;  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  the  Evangelists  should  have 
actually  varied  in  the  lists  of  the  Twelve.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  length  into  thi^ 
point  here,  as  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;  a  few  further  re- 
marks, however,  may  be  made.  The  most  pro- 
minent tradition  in  conneotion  with  tlie  name  of 
this  apostle  is  the  mission  to  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  The  cas* 
is,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
writers  describe  this  Thaddaeus  as  the  apostle 
{e.g.  Jerome,  Comrn.  in  Matt.  x.  4;  vol.A'ii.  pt.  1, 
57,  ed.  Vallarsi  ;  and  the  .4c^a  Thaddaei,  infra), 
while  others  {e.g.  Eusebius,  Hist.  JJcc/es.  i.  13) 
speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  who 
was  sent  to  Edessa  by  the  ajiostle  Thomas.  This 
last  writer  introduces  another  difliculty  by  stat- 
ing (/.  c.)  that  the  name  of  Thomas  was  really 
.ludas."  Vet  another  element  of  confusion  has 
been  brought  in  by  those  who  identify  Lebbaeus 
with  Levi  (cf.  Origen  contra  Ce'surn,  i.  G2).  Any 
discu.ssion,  however,  on  these  theories  is  quite 
beyond  our  present  province,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore assume  the  identity  of  Jude,  Lebbaeus,  and 
Thaddaeus;  and  in  collecting  the  various  notice* 
of  Tha<ldaeus  we  shall  include  all  as  belonging  to 
the  apostle,  except  those  which  distinctly  refer 
to  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy.  As  to  tlie  varying 
t'orms  of  the  traditions  about 'i'hadlaeus's  labours 
and  death,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how 
far  they  are   to  be  viewed  as  distinctly  copHict- 

•  In  th<?  Syriftc  Actn  of  TlinniuH,  put)llHlieii  by  Dr. 
Wright,  the  nunie  I'lioinui*  npfioAFH  mm  a  iiure  (xciwlona! 
additlun  to  Judiit.     -Sue  uIhu  AHHeniuiii,  tiihl.  Or.  i.  318. 
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iug  legends,  ami  how  i'.w  they  are  to  be  explained 
as  retening  to  two  dilieiont  men. 

We  shall  now  proceed  brieriy  to  glance  through 
the  various  legends.  The  JJartyrologiuni  Ilitro- 
nymi  speaks  in  its  Prologue  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude  having  sutVeied  together  "  in  Susia, 
civitate  magna  aj)ud  Persidem "  {Patrol,  xxx. 
4ol),  though  in  the  b(nly  of  the  work  the 
scene  of  tl^e  martyrdom  is  simply  given  as 
"  alibi "  (»Vj.  49.')).  The  Martyrology  of  Bede 
speaks  of  previous  labours  of  St.  .lude  in  Meso- 
j)otamia  (Patrol,  xciv.  184):  so  also  the  Western 
Martyrologies ''  generally,  see  e.g.  those  of  Wand- 
albert  {Piitrol.  cx.xi.  616)  and  Usuard  (Patrol. 
cxxiv.  G3(i).  So  also  Isidore,  who  refers  to  la- 
bours in  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia  {de 
ortu  i't  ohitu  Pittiuin,  c.  78,  Pitrol.  Ixxxiii.  453) 
anil  Vonantius  Kortuuatus  (Carin.  viii.  6;  Patrol. 
lxxxviii.270).  Paulinus  of  Nola  does  indeed  speak 
of  his  lalxmrs  among  the  Lil)yans  (Poema  xix. 
82  ;  J'atrul.  Ixi.  514),  but  a  mere  unsupported 
statem«nt  of  this  kind  need  not  count  for  much.<= 
The  account  given  by  >«'icephorus  (IIist..L'ccles. 
ii.  40)  varies  somewhat,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  varisition  by  referring  it 
to  the  other  Thaddaeus.  The  apostle  is  spoken 
of  as  labouring  in  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Idu- 
maea,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotainia,  finally 
d'ing  peaceably  at  Edcssa ;  on  his  arrival  at 
which  place  he  ibund  that  Tliaddaeus,  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  had  beer  <-here  before  him. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thaddaeus  (injr.i)  ditier 
again.  According  to  these,  Thaddaeus  was  a 
native  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John 
tlio  Ba|)tist  before  he  followed  Christ.  Abgarus, 
king  (.f  Kdessa,  having  been  healed  by  a  miracu- 
lous portrait  sent  him  by  our  Lord,  is  visited  by 
Thaddaeus  after  the  Ascension.  The  apostle, 
after  making  many  converts,  journeys  to  Amis 
on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  to  Berytus  in  Phoenicia 
where  he  apparently  dies  a  natural  death. 

Svrian  traditions  almost  universally  distinguish 
Thaddaeus,  the  apostle  of  Edessa,  from  St.  Jude; 
though,  like  Western  authorities,  they  assigu 
Mesoj)otamia  to  tiie  latter  as  the  sphere  of  his 
labours;  the  former,  however,  whom  they  ordi- 
narily name  Adai,  they  maintain  to  be  one  of  the 
Seventy  (see  Assemani,  Bibl.  (frient.  i.  318;  iii. 
I>art  1,  '297,  302;  from  which  last  reference  it 
appears  that  practically  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  the  stream  of  Syrian 
tradition  is  Jesujabus,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  with 
whom  Adai  is  the  s^ime  as  the  apostle  St.  Jude: 
— for  the  history  of  this  Adai,  see  Op.  cit.  iii. 
part  2,  pp.  8-13). 

2.  Festivitl. — As  in  the  case  of  not  n  few  others 
of  the  apostles,  there  is  a  lack  of  eviilence  for 
any  early  special  commemoration  of  St.  Jude; 
and  its  absence  from  the  earlier  Sacramentaries, 
a»  well  as  the  fact  that  hardly  any  ancient 
Homilies'*  arc  extant  for  such  a  festival,  points 
in  the  same  direction.     In  the  West  the  comme- 


b  The  ifaityroliif/ium  Oellountte  f«peaks  of  Sl  Jude's 
hiving  Ih'»'Ii  buried  "  in  Ni-rito  Anniniiu>  urlx>"  (DWclu-ry, 
Spicileg'um,  xili.  390).  This  i.s  jirobaljly  a  f<il>c  reading 
for  "in  Ikryto;"  »o  Isidore  {I.e.)  "  in  li-ryto  Arniciiiao." 

«■  Muratori  (mil.  iti  lo< .)  trii-s  t»)  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy l>y  .•.upjX'HiiiK  Libya  to  b<-  th«»  place  ofNpulturc, 
but  not  of  death,  but  this  in  palpably  ov.  r  nrininp. 

«•  Among  the  very  few,  we  may  not<'  that  of  Nicetas 
Paphlugo  {."atrol.  (ir.  cv.  25«);  that  once  attributc'd  to 
Bode  ;/  (Urol.  xciv.  489)  is  Bpurious. 


moration  of  St.  Jude  has  been  joined  with  that 
of  St.  Simon  on  October  28,  but  this  combination 
does  not  occur  in  E;istern  calendars.  The  reason 
for  this  association  of  the  two  names  it  is  im- 
possible to  a-scertain  ;  it  may  have  been  from  the 
belief  that  the  two  apostles  were  brothers,  or 
from  the  tradition  of  their  having  sut^V-red  mar- 
tyrdom on  the  same  day,  but  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  theorize.  It  may  merely  be  remarked 
that  as  regards  the  first  of  these  theories,  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  combination  of  St,  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  but  little  of  one  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John  :  as  regards  the  latter,  the  tradition 
can  have  been  by  no  means  a  wide-spread  one, 
inasmuch  as  only  the  Western  church  comm<>- 
morates  the  two  apostles  on  the  same  day. 

We  have  already  remarked  as  to  the  absence 
of  this  festival  from  the  oldest  liturgical  authori- 
ties. Thus  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Leonine 
or  Gelasian  Sacramentaries,  in  Mabillon's  Gal- 
ilean liturgy,  in  Muratori's  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  and  in  the  calendar  of  Fronto :  nor  is  it 
recognized  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbei-t,  archbishop 
of  York  (ob.  706  A.D.),  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  as  edited  by  Menard 
(col,  137),  where  also  a  separate  mass  is  pro- 
vided for  the  vigil.  The  vigil  is  also  recognized 
with  the  festival  in  Menard's  Gregorian  Anti- 
phonar)  (col.  711),  and  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  of 
the  Martyrolof/ium  Gellonense  (D'Ach^ry,  Sj>i:i- 
legiwn,  xiii.  427).  A  mass  for  the  festival  is  given 
in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  part  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Gr»»gorian  (Pamelius,  Liturgg. 
JmH.  i.  427);  and  in  the  Mozarabic  mi.ssal. 
where,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  is  borrowed  from 
that  for  another  festival,  that  for  St.  Peter  and 
Sr.  Paul  {Patrol.  Ixxv.  888,  where  see  Leslie's 
note :  also  for  the  form  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  1236),  The  Comes 
HuToninni,  as  published  by  Pamelius  {Liturgg. 
Lntt.  ii,  53)  gives  an  Old  Testament  lection  [or 
epistle]  and  gospel  for  the  vigil  and  the  festival  ; 
VNMsdom  iii,  I  sqq.,  John  xv.  1  sqq.,  and  Romans 
viii.  28  s(pj.,  John  xv.  17  .sqq. 

Besides  the  festival  of  October  28,  it  may  be 
noted  that  some  Western  calendars  give  other 
commemorations  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude: 
thus  the  Martyrolo'jium  I/icronijini,  as  given  by 
D'Aclu'^ry  from  the  Corbey  MS.,  adds  one  on 
July  1  {Patrol,  xxx.  464),  and  the  Mar: ynilogium 
a ellouense  {D'Ai:hi^ry,  4U5)  two,  on  June  29  and 
July  1. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
St.  Jude  is  comiiuMiiorated  apart  from  St.  Simon, 
on  June  19.  There  is  also  a  festival  on  August 
21  of  Th.'iddaeus,  whom  we  should  a.ssume  to  be 
the  apostle  of  Edessa  viewed  as  distinct  from 
St.  Jude.  Papebroch,  however  {infra),  evidently 
refers  both  to  the  s;uue  St.  Jude  in  his  notes  to 
the  (Jreek  metrical  Kphenwridcs  published  by 
him  in  the  Acta  Sixnctomm  (May,  vol.  i.  pp. 
xxxii,  xL).  The  notices  here  are  —  ivvta  koI 
StKOTj;  dyi](TK(i  0f\*f<rffiy  'loi'Joy,  and  fiKaSi 
irpwTp  QuBBalos  fiiAroio  iLw^wrrj.  In  the  Arme- 
nian calendar  we  find  commemorations  of  Thad- 
daeus on  July  20  and  of  Thad«laeus  and  Bartho- 
lomew on  November  30  (Neale,  Kastcrn  Church, 
Introd,  j)p.  8o0,  804),  Whether,  h<  wever,  both 
of  these  are  to  l>e  referred  to  St,  Jude  we  ar* 
unable  to  say.     We   may  refer  lastly  to  the  ca- 
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lendars  of  the  Egyptian  aud  Ethiopic  churches 
published  hy  LudoW  (Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alex- 
andrinac).  Here  we  find  "  Jude,  Apostle,"  com- 
memorated by  the  former  church  on  Jan.  26  and 
May  10  (j)p.  19,  28);  and  a  commemoration  by 
*  both  churches  of  Thaddaeus  on  June  26  (p.  32), 
and  ol'  the  Translation  of  the  body  of  Thaddaeus 
on  July  23  (p.  35).  The  last  two  are  perhaps  to 
be  referred  to  Thaddaeus  viewed  as  external 
to  the  Twelve. 

3.  Whether  the  apostle  St.  Jude  is  to  be  con- 
siuered  as  the  author  of  the  canonical  epistle 
bearing  the  name  of  Jude,  we  do  not  discuss 
here  :  reference  may  be  made  on  this  point  to  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bihle.  But  little  pseudo- 
nymous literature  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  St.  Jude;  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing  the 
name  of  Thaddaeus  is  mentioned  in  some  forms 
of  the  records  of  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
494  A.D.  under  the  episcopate  of  Gelasius  (Pa^ro/. 
lix.  162).  It  has  been  suggested,  but  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  Thaddaci  is  a  false  reading  for 
Matthiae.  There  are  also  extant  Acta  Th  iddaei, 
of  which  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
Tischendorf  (Acta  Apistoloum  Apocrypha,  pp. 
261  sqq.).  In  this  is  contained  the  letter  of  Ab- 
^arus  to  our  Lord  in  a  somewhat  dllfereut  form 
from  that  given  by  Eusebius.  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
tu'ions  (viii,  25)  give,  in  the  name  of  "  Lebbaeus, 
surnam.ed  Thaddaeus,"  the  regulation  as  to  the 
order  of  widows  in  the  church,  and  also  as  to 
exorcists.  Finally,  we  may  refer  for  the  legend- 
ary history  to  the  Historia  Apostolica  of  the 
Pseudo-AbJias  (lib.  vi. ;  Fabricius,  Odex  Pseude- 
pigr  iphns  Nuvi  Testament i,\.  591  sqq.,  ed.  1719). 
In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  see  also 
Aucrusti,  Jjenkwiirdigkeiteii  aus  der  ChridHchen 
Archdol 'gi'%  vol.  iii.  pp.  206  sqq.  Van  Hecke 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (October,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
437  sqq.) ;  Assemani,  Kalendirium,  h'cclesiae  Uni' 
versae,  vi.  432  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JUDGE.  The  early  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  exercised  without  formality  or  strict  adhe- 
rence to  legal  rights  and  requirements,  in  a  quasi- 
paternal  manner.  [Compare  Discipline.]  No 
8i)ecial  training  was  therefore  required  for  it. 
The  bisho[>  himself  was  the  usual  and  •'  ordinary  " 
judge :  and  appeals  from  him  went  to  the  pro- 
vincial svnod  or  to  the  metropolitan,  j)riraate 
or  patriarch  in  person.  [Appeal;  Audientia 
tPisajPALis;  Bishop,  p.  236.] 

The  earliest  officer  of  the  bishop  occupying  in 
any  sense  an  independent  position  was  the  OECO- 
NOML'S  or  treasurer.  This  olfi(;e  was  often  united 
with  that  of  the  defensor  or  guardian  and  advo- 
cate of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the  council  ofChalcedon. 
[Advocate  of  the  Cmirch.]  Gothofredus  (in 
Cod.  I.  iii.  33.  2)  sayi*  that  the  defensor  became 
in  time  a  jurige  in  small  causes:  an(f  his  otiice 
is  «uf<posed  by  .\ylitle  (/'arrn/.  160)  to  have 
l^cn  ti.e  original  of  the  modern  official  or  chan- 
cellor. 

The  word  ♦' official  ",  the  technical  word  in 
htt^r  times  (a*  iu  the  12th  century)  for  the 
officer  exerci.ning  coercive  jurisdiction  on  behalf 
of  llie  bi*bop  or  metr<»politan,  is  n<»t  used  in  this 
»en«e  in  the  C<Ae  or -in  the  NovelU.  Tlio  word 
indt'cd  of'ten  o-vurs  iu  them,  but  as  the  name 
of  M  Hftciilar  officer. 

The  9th  c;inou  of  tb«    council  of  Ghalccdon 


speaks  of  arbitrators  being  chosen  with  the 
bishop's  consent  to  determine  civil  controversies 
between  clerks,  instead  of  the  bishop. 

The  greater  formality  and  style  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  grew  up  with  the  increase  of  juris- 
diction over  civil  matters  and  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  "officials"  in  the  12th  century.  The 
presence  of  a  registrar  to  make  solemn  record 
of  the  decrees  of  the  court  was  first  ordered  in 
the  council  of  Lateran  held  under  Innocent  III. 
A.D.  1215  ;  though  it  was  probably  customary  to 
have  a  scribe  or  notaiy  present  at  the  formal 
sittings  of  the  courts  for  some  time  before  this ; 
and  we  actually  hear  of  notaries  at  the  pseudo- 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Apparitors  or 
summoners  to  the  bishop's  courts  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Code  and  Novells,  where  the  fees  to  be 
taken  by  them  are  specially  regulated. 

In  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  bishop  being 
the  "  ordinary "  judge,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  he  decided,  at  any  rate  grave  cases, 
alone,  or  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
his  clergy. 

Similarly  the  metropolitan,  even  if  he  did  not 
convene  the  whole  provincial  synod,  collected 
some  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  assist  him 
in  deciding  the  causes  brought  before  him.  In 
some  cases  the  canons  or  imperial  laws  speak  of 
the  metropolitan,  in  others  of  the  synod,  as  the 
proper  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  abbots  [Abbat]  had  hardly 
grown  up  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating.  They  had  at  the  utmost  a  sort  of 
parental  authority  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
[Jurisdiction.]  [W.  G.  F.  P.] 

JULIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  in  Corsica ; 
commemorated  May  22  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Florentius.] 

(3)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Troyes ;  commemorated 
July  21  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lusitania  with  Veneris^ima  and 
Maxima  (ib.). 

(5)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Augusta  Eufratesia ; 
commemorated  Oct.  7  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Enjerita  (Merida)  with 
Eulalia  ;  commemorated  Dec.  10  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANA.  (1)  Martyr  "apud  Augustanam 
urbem  "  with  Quiriacus,  Largio,  Crescentianus, 
Nimmia,  and  20  others;  commemorated  Aug.  12 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Cumae,  in  the  time  of 
Maximinian  ;  commemorated  Feb.  16  (Mart.  Rom. 

Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  of  Nicoinedia,  A.D.  299;  comme- 
morated Dec.  21  (Cal.  liy-ant.).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

JULIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Maximinua 
and  Lucianus  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  and   Basilissa,  martyrs  at   Antioch   under 
Diocletian    and    Maximian ;  commemorated  .fan, 
6  (Mart.   Horn.  Vet.,   Hieron.,  A<lonis,  Usuardi) 
Nov.  25  (Cal.  Annen.). 

(3)  Martyr  in  H^gypt  with  five  others;  com* 
m.-'moi'ated  Feb.  16  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa  witn  Publius;  comme- 
morated Fob,  19  (.Mart,  U.suardi). 
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(6)  Martyr  at  Alt^xandiia ;  commemorated 
Feb.  27  (^M  ift.  Jiurn.   \'et.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  liishop ;  depositiou  at  Toledo,  March  G 
{Murt.  Usuardi). 

(7)  [Sympiiokosa.] 

(8)  Tarsensis,  martyr  ;  commemorated  June 
21  (Cal.  Huzaiit.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Damascus  with  Sabinus,  Maxi- 
mus,  Macrohius,  Cassius,  Paula,  and  10  others; 
commemorated  July  20  {Afaii.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  I'eter  and  18 
otht'is  ;  commemorated  Aug.  7  {Mart.  Hotn.  W't., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Saint  in  Syria ;  commemorated  with 
Macarius,  Aug.  12  (J/(j.>-^  Iioin.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(12)  Maityr  at  Clermont;  commemorated 
Aug.  28  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adouis,  Usuardi). 

(13)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Terracina  with  Cae- 
sarius  the  deacon  in  the  time  of  Claudius  ;  com- 
memorated Nov.  1  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuai-di). 

(14)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  tA.n.  189  ;  com- 
memorated Magabit  8^  March  4  {Cal.  Etkiop.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JULITTA  or  JULIETTA,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch  with  her  son  Cyriciis  or  C'yrillus,  a.d.  296  ; 
commemorated  June  IG  {Mart.  Jioni.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Adouis,  Usuardi);  Jan. 21  {Cal.  Armen.); 
July  15  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIUS.  (1)  The  pope,  martyr  under  Con- 
stantius  :  commemorated  April  12  {Mart.  Horn. 
Vet.,  liedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Buchcr.). 

(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(3)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Commodus; 
commemorated  Aug.  19  (J/ar^  horn.  VV?^.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Thrace  ;  commemorated  Dec.  20 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  in  Mesia  at  Dorostorum  ;  com- 
memorated Alay  27  {Mart.  Jiom.  Vvt.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Potamica,  civ.  Thagora  ;  com- 
memorated Dec.  5  {Mart.  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JUNCA,  COUNCIL  OF  (J wicense  con- 
cilium). Of  Junca  in  Africa,  A.D.  523  (see 
African  CouNCiiiS).  A  canon  attributed  to  it 
by  Ferrandus  (n.  2(3)  is  to  the  ellect  that  no 
bishoj)  may  claim  anything  tor  himself  in  a 
flock  that  is  not  his  own  (Mansi,  viii.  (3;Ki). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

JUNIA  and  Andronicus,  npostles,  (Pom. 
xvi.  7)  ;  commemorated  May  17  {Cal.  li /zmt.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JUUISDIC  riOX.  Before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino llic  (ireat  sucli  jurisiliction  as  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  church  must  have  been  of  a  purely 
spiritual  character,  and  its  sanctions  must  have 
been  purely  spiritual..  Sinners  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  tlie  bishop,  who  judged 
and  inflicted  spiritual  censures,  and  inflicted 
them  |)rohably  wifhmit  appeal. 

Upon  the  recognition  by  Constantinc  of  the 
church    as   a   coUe</iuin   licUnnu,    these   spiritual 


ju.js^tnents  and  censures  began  to  have  an  effe'.; 
of  which  the  civil  law  could  take  cognizance, 
and  a  civil  effect  was  given  to  them.  They  were 
also  made  use  of  to  assist  or  sometimes  even  take 
the  place  of  the  sanctions  of  the  civil  law. 

In  criminal  causes  where  the  accused  was  a 
clerk,  or  in  any  way  specially  connected  with 
the  performance  of  religious  observances,  there 
was  an  early  tendency  to  make  the  bishop  the 
judge,  first  in  conjunction  with  the  lay  judge 
and  in  time  as  the  sole  judge.  Judging  as  a  spi- 
ritual judge  over  spiritual  j>ersons,  a  confusion 
arose  between  the  sentences  which  he  imposed  in 
execution  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
those  which  he  imposed  as  a  delegate  of  the 
power  of  the  State  and  armed  with  the  authority 
of  a  criminal  judge.  The  two  matters  are  so 
intertwined,  that  itiwill  be  convenient  to  discuss 
together  the  jxrisdirtion  in  spiritual  jnattcrs  and 
that  over  spiritual  persons. 

A  second  fountain  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court« 
of  the  church  was  arbitration.  Bishops  were 
encouraged  by  the  Christian  Emperors  to  arbi- 
trate on  moral  grounds  between  Christians  dis- 
puting as  to  matters  of  right  and  property,  and 
the  civil  law  gave  a  civil  force  to  their  judg- 
ments. Where  clerks  were  parties,  the  pro- 
priety of  a  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop 
was  considered  to  be  greater.  Where  a  clerk 
was  defendant,  his  right  to  escape  the  annoyance 
of  appearing  before  a  secular  tribunal  was  paral- 
leled to  and  strengthened  by  his  privilege  to  be 
tried  by  the  bishop  when  defendant  on  a  criminal 
charge.  Hence  arose  Jurisdiction  between  parties 
generally. 

Lastly,  certain  special  matters  of  civil  litiga- 
tion began  to  be  considered,  irrespective  of  the 
parties,  as  being  peculiarly  lit  for  the  cognizai.ce 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Hence  arose  a  juris- 
diction  over  sjiecial  civil  causes. 

Jurisdiction  in  spiritwd  initters  ami  over  spi' 
ritu  d  jcrsons. — We  have  here  first  to  consider 
the  ditlerence  between  the  forum  intenuim  and 
the  forum  i  xtcrnnm.  The  fornn  internum  was 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  bishop  or  sometimes 
the  priest  decided  on  cases  of  conscience,  gave 
spiritual  directions,  and  counselled  with  fatherly 
authority  penitential  discipline.  The  procedure 
and  the  ilecisioji  of  this  tribunal  were  not,  except 
in  the  cases  where  public  )>enance  was  required, 
necessarily  known  to  any  but  the  penitent  and 
his  judge.  The  terror  of  conscience  was  the  only 
sanction,  and  there  could  be  no  tbrmal  appeal. 
But  along  with  this  forum  the  church  from  its 
earliest  time  possessed  also  a  f-rum  externum 
(see  1  Cor.  v. ;   1  Tim.  i.  20).    [Pkmtknck.] 

When  the  gravity  of  the  otfeu'-e  altered  the 
relation  of  the  parties  and  converted  the  father 
into  the  avenger,  or  made  it  necessary  to  prefer 
the  publii;  weal  of  the  community  to  the  inili- 
vidual  welfare,  the  sentences  of  depositiou  or 
excommunication  were  inflicted. 

These  sentences  on  clerk  or  layman  were  in- 
flicted by  the  bishop.  They  were  or  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  all  other  bishops,  and  there  was 
originally  no  appeal.  The  so-called  Apostolical 
Canons,  though  requiring  the  im]>osition  of  these 
sentences  in  several  cases,  are  silent  as  to  the 
procedure  by  which  theywere  to  be  inflicted. 
The  Nicene  Canons  tor  the  first  time  provide  a 
limitetl  right  of  appeal. 

The  5th  canon  says  that  clerics  or  la 
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Bepar?.t»»d  from  communion  by  their  own  bishop, 
shall  be  held  everywhere  to  be  so  separated  ;  but 
that  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  expelled 
from  communion  throiigh  a  contentious  or  harsh 
spirit  of  their  bishop,  the  occasion  of  their 
expulsion  shall  be  inquired  into  by  the  provincial 
synod,  which  is  to  be  held  for  this  purpose  twice 
a  year.  The  decision  of  the  synod  is  to  be  final. 
It  was  not  till  considerably  later,  when,  it  does 
not  exactly  appear,  that  further  appeals  were 
allowed.     [Appeal:  Indulgence.] 

The  original  discipline  of  the  church  had 
made  all  crimes  as  importing  sins  the  subjects  cf 
the  penitential  discipline  or  the  forum  internum, 
and  by  consequence  in  the  graver  and  more 
public  cases,  or  where  penitence  was  not  shown, 
of  the  forum  externum.  It  became  however 
obviously  impossible,  as  the  church  tribunals 
took  a  more  formal  shape  and  as  appeals  came  to 
be  allowed,  that  ordinary  criminal  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  state  should  be  tried  in 
any  fashion  by  the  church  courts;  and  hence  a 
division  arose,  whereby  certain  offences  became 
the  subject  of  the  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts,  while  on  other  offences 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Oflences  of  laymen  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts  were  heresy  (Van  Espen 
Jus  Eccles.  Univ.  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  cap.  2,  and 
the  article  Herksv),  magic  (can.  10,  caus.  26, 
q.  5),  blasphemy,  to  be  punished  by  bishop  or 
count  according  to  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank 
kings  (lib.  vi.  cap.  101),  and  probably  cases  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  clerks.  It  seems  that 
incest  and  incontinen'^e  were  not  distinctly 
reckoned  as  offences  over  which  the  church  had 
coercive  jurisdiction  till  late  in  the  9th  or  the 
10th  century,  though  they  were  of  course  sub- 
ject to  penitential  discipline  [Fornication  ; 
Harlot;  Incest]. 

Every  offence  which  when  committed  by  a 
layman  subjected  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  subjected  a  fortiori  a  clerk. 

But  the  subjection  of  clerks  to  the  e<;clesi- 
astvyil  tribunals  was  much  wider  than  this.  In 
A.D.  376  a  law  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian  is 
said  to  have  subjected  clerks  for  small  oflfences 
or  offences  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  their 
diocesan  synod  (L.  23,  Cod.  Theod.  de  Episcojiis  ct 
Clericis).  But  a  special  exception  was  made  of 
such  ofl'ences  as  gave  rise  to  a  criminal  action 
before  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  judges  or 
the  higher  officials  classed  as  the  Illustrious. 
So  in  AD.  399,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are 
said  (]..  I.  Co'L  Theod.  De  lieligione)  to  have 
ordered  causes  relating  to  religion  to  be  tried  by 
tne  bishops,  but  questions  which  related  to  the 
civil  law  to  l^e  triei  according  to  the  law  {i.e.  by 
the  lay  judges).  Bather  stronger  is  an  edict 
attributed  to  Valentinian  The<xiosius  and  Ar- 
cadius (L.  3  Cod.  The  d.  de  Kpiscop.  Jud.)  Van 
)tA\>f.n  {.Jus  I'.ccl.  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  cap.  i.)  cites  a 
<  on-stitution  of  Honorius,  A.D.  412  (L.  41,  O  d. 
Theod.  de  Efnscop.  et  Cleric.)  which  would  ap- 
parently subject  the  clerk  for  iA\  offences  to  tlie 
bishop;  but  it  is  held  that  the  word.s,  though 
»?.gue  and  general,  do  not  really  refer  to  otiier 
than  ecclesiastical  offences. 

We  come  next  to  Justinian.  The  Tode  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  the  courts  by  which 
an  accuHed  cleric  is  to  be  tried  as  follows  :  he  ix 
to  be  tried  before  his  bishop.     If  the  bishop  l>e 


"  suspected  "  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  (uv  possibly 
an  original  trial)  before  the  metrojiolitan.  If 
his  decision  be  not  satisfactory,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  provincial  synod  and  thence  to  the  patriarch, 
whose  judgment  (subject  to  certain  peculiar 
rights  in  the  patjiarch  of  Constantinople)  is  to 
be  final.  The  law  then  proceeds  as  follows : 
"  As  for  these  proceedings,  if  they  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  we  oi-der  that  they  be  of 
necessity  tried  only  by  the  most  religious  bishops 
or  metropolitans,  or  by  the  sacred  synods,  or  by 
the  most  holy  patriarchs.  But  if  there  is  a  con- 
trovei'sy  as  to  civil  matters,  though  we  will 
allow  those  who  ^vish  it  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  bishops,  yet  we  will  not  compel  them, 
since  there  are  civil  tribunals,  if  they  prefer  to 
go  to  them,  before  which  tribunals  also  criminal 
proceedings  can  be  had  "  (Cod.  i.  iv.  29). 

This  law  seems  to  confuse  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings,  and  has  a  relation  to  both.  The 
83rd  Novell  is  more  precise.  It  recites  a  request 
of  Menas  or  Mennas,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  proceeds  to  confer  certain  privileges 
upon  clerks.  The  first  relate  to  civil  suits.  As 
to  criminal  causes,  it  enacts  that  where  they 
relate  to  secular  matters  they  shall  be  tried 
before  the  lay  judge  ;  but  before  the  lay  judge 
proceeds  to  execute  the  sentence,  he  shall  allow 
the  bishop  to  depose  or  degrade  his  clerk. 
Criminal  causes  relating  to  ecclesinstical  matters 
are  to  be  tried  by  the  bishop.  The  123rd  Novell 
efl'ected  a  further  alteration  (cap.  xxi.)  Making 
the  same  reservations  as  to  ecclesiastical  causes, 
it  provides  that  a  clerk  accused  of  a  secular 
criminal  offence  shall  be  brought  before  the 
bishop,  who  if  he  find  him  guilty  shall  depose 
him  ab  honore  et  gradu,  from  his  office  and 
order,  and  send  him  to  the  lay  judge  for  secular 
punishment ;  or  he  may  be  brought  before  the 
lay  judge  first,  in  which  case  ^le^ay  judge  is  to 
transmit  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  to  the  bishop, 
who  is  to  depose  him  and  send  him  back  to  the 
lay  judge  for  secular  punishment.  This  Novell 
extends  to  monks,  deaconesses,  and  nuns. 

Van  Espen  {toe.  cit.)  quotes  some  canons  of 
the  6th  century  as  going  further  in  this  respect, 
and  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  enact 
that  clerks  shall  not  be  judged  by  lay  judges,  but 
by  ecclesiastical  ones  (lib.  i.  cap.  38);  and  that  no 
one  shall  presume  to  accuse  a  clerk,  monk,  or 
nun  before  a  lay  judge  (lib.  v.  cap.  378). 

In  England  it  is  well  known  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  did 
not  exist  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  the 
sheriff  and  the  bishop  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
same  bench. 

The  punishments  or  censures  inflicted  by  the 
episcopal  tribunals  were  at  first  mere  acts  of 
penance,  the  discipline  retaining  its  original 
penitential  character.  So  early  indeed  as  the 
Theodosian  Co«le  (L.  21  JJe  I/aereticis)  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
on  any  clerk  or  bishop  who  was  convicted  of 
heresy;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  line 
was  imjiosed  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  or  by  the 
lay  judge  after  sentence  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judge.     [FiNKH,  p.  671.] 

Seclusion  in  a  monastery  both  for  laymen  and 
more  csj)e(ially  for  clerks  and  bishops  was  an 
<Mrli«'r  punishment.  It  seems  to  bu  mentioned 
in  the  Epistlesof  St.  Gregory  (lib.  2  /'Jfnut.  27,  40), 
and  in  a  canonical  rule  of  about  the  vear  HI6  as 
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a  substitute  for  scourging.     [Imprisonment,  p.  i 
829.] 

The   123rd   Novell  (cap.   xi.)  ordei's  that  any 
bishop    who   has    been  by  law  expelled   from   his 
see,  yet  returns  to  the  city,  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  | 
monastery. 

Keleijation  or  banishment  from  the  city  they 
disturbed,  or  in  which  the  public  ofl'ence  was 
committed,  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  an 
ecclesiastical  j)unishment  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  (see  E/>ist.of 
St.  Greg'jri/,  lib.  9,  /:'/;.  GG).  It  is  very  doubtful 
though  whether  it  was  ever  exercised  in  invit'im, 
unless  it  was  suj)ported  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  civil  authority.  The  bishops  of  large  towns, 
particularly  Constantinople,  were  however  often 
armed  with  a  power  of  sending  back  to  their 
own  dioceses  clerks  disorderly  frequenting  the 
capital. 

Scourging,  as  a  means  of  penitential  discipline, 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  {h'pist.  l;53)  and 
St.  Gregory  (E'rist.  lib.  2,  J-piaL  52,  lib.  9, 
Jipist.  G6)  [CoRi'ORAL  Pumsiimknt].  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  bishops  with  reference  to 
their  younger  clerks,  and  by  abbots  with  refer- 
ence to  monks.  In  the  canon  law  (can.  10,  cans. 
26,  q.  5)  an  epistle  of  St.  Gregory  is  quoted  in 
which  he  orders  practisers  of  magic  if  they  be 
slaves  to  be  scourged,  if  free  men,  to  be  secluded 
till  they  are  penitent.  The  .'58th  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons  ord?rs  that  any  bishop,  ])riest,  or 
deacon,  who  endeavours  to  make  himself  teared 
by  scourging  either  sinners  or  men  outside  the 
Christian  community  who  have  done  wrong 
shall  be  deposed.  St.  Paul  recjuires  as  a  qualifi- 
cation of  a  bishop  that  he  should  be  "  no 
striker"  (I  Tim.  iii.  3).  The  I23rd  Novell 
(cap.  xi.)  forbids  the  bishop  to  beat  any  one  with 
his  hands. 

Besides  the.se  cprporal  punishment.s,  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  continued  to  administer  and  inHict 
their  old  censures,  now  become  also  of  worldly 
import,  of  excommunication  and  deposition  or 
degradation. 

So  clearly  was  the  distinction  between  these 
last  censures  and  matters  of  internal  and 
penitential  discipline  now  marked,  that  St. 
Augustine  seems  to  say  that  bishops  cannot  pro- 
hibit any  one  from  communicating  unless  the 
penitent  has  confe.s.sed  his  crime  or  been  con- 
victed by  a  secular  or  an  ecclesiastical  judge ; 
"  nos  a  con)munione  prohibere  quenquam  non  pos- 
sumus  .  .  .  nisi  aut  sjxtnte  confessum,  aut  in 
aliquo  sive  saeculari  sive  ecclesiastico  judicio 
nominatum  atijue  convictum"  (Smn.  3r>l,  §  1<»; 
Oj>/'.  v.  l'.)'^9.  ed.  Bened.).  Cont'ormably  to  this 
the  12:<rd  Novell  (caj).  xi.)  forl>ids  the  excom- 
munication of  any  one  till  after  a  full  trial. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  monks,  who  were 
originally  subject  to  their  bi.^hops  like  any  other 
laymen,  were  made  in  a  sjjerial  and  further 
degree  subject  to  thorn  by  the  council  of  Clialce- 
don  at  the  suggestion  of  the  eniperor  Marcian 
(Van  Espen  pars  Hi.  tit.  xii.  cap.  1).  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  question  of  their  exemp- 
tion trom  epi.soopal  authority  till  the  Gth 
century  ;  and  even  then  the  oxiMuptions  cou- 
ferred  on  them  were  not  ••xcniptions  from 
jurisdiction,  liut  from  despotic  invasion  of  their 
internal  rights. 

The  ahliot  or  dean  exercised  n  subordinate 
jurisdiction,    such    as     remains     now    with    our 
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deans  and  chapters;  and  actual  exemption  from 
their  bishop's  authority  sometimes  wa.s  conferred 
on  monasteries.  [Exk.mition  of  Moxastkriiis.] 
The  trial  of  bishops  has  been  reserved  for 
separate  mention. 

It  is  first  provided  for  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (can.  74).  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  there  are  no  provisions  in  these  canons 
regulating  the  trials  of  clergy  or  laity. 

This  canon  provides  that  a  bishop  when 
accused  by  credible  persons  shall  be  summoned 
by  other  bishops  (that  is,  the  other  bishops  of 
the  province),  to  appear  before  them.  If  he 
appears  and  confes.ses,  or  is  convicted,  his  punish- 
ment is  to  be  decreed.  If  he  does  not  appear,  he 
is  to  be  summoned  a  second  time  jiersonally  by 
two  bishop.s,  and  so  if  necessary  a  third  time, 
after  which  he  is  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in 
his  absence.  The  7bth  canon  prevents  heretics 
from  giving  evidence  against  a  bishop,  and 
requires  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses. 

The  Nicene  Canon  (can.  5)  as  to  the  appeal  of 
clerks  and  laymen  to  the  diocesan  synttd  (cjuoted 
p.  894  supra)  has  been  held  by  many,  notably  by 
St.  Augustine  (see  Van  PJ>pen,  pars  III.  tit!  iii. 
cap.  5)  to  relate  also  to  the  trial  of  bishops. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Gth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Constant inoj)le  undoubtedly  provides 
for  the  trial  of  bishops.  After  refusing  the 
evidence  of  heretics,  excommunicated  |)ersons  and 
persons  accused  of  crime.s,  it  proceeds  to  enact 
that  if  any  not  disqualified  person  has  any 
ecclesiastical  charge  to  prefer  against  a  bishop, 
he  shall  bring  it  before  the  j)rovincial  synod.  If 
the  synod  cannot  correct  the  crime,  the  bishops 
thereof  shall  go  before  the  greater  synod  of  that 
"  diocese  "  (diocese  is  here  used  in  the  imperial 
sense  of  a  larger  province,  exarchate  or  patriar- 
chate), but  shall  not  bring  their  accu.sation  till 
they  have  submitted  to  undergo  a  like  penalty, 
if  they  are  found  calumniators.  The  decree  is 
to  be  then  made  hy  the  greater  synod,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  appeal  either  to  the  emperor  or  to  a 
general  council  from  it. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcetlon 
.seems  to  relate  primarily  to  civil  suit.s.  It  orders 
that  any  dis[)ute  between  a  clerk  and  a  bishop 
(whether  his  own  bishop  or  not)  shall  be  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  If  bishop  or  clei»k  have 
a  dispute  with  the  metropolitan,  the  trial  should 
be  before  the  exarch  of  the  diocese  or  tht 
emperor. 

The  123rd  Novell  provides  (cap.  viii.)  that 
a  bishop  shall  not.  whether  in  a  |>ecuniary  (civil) 
or  criminal  cause,  be  brought  against  his  will 
before  any  civil  or  military  judge ;  and  (cap. 
xxii.)  that  disputes  between  bishops,  whether 
on  ecclesiastical  or  other  matters,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
synod,  with  an  appeal  to  the  patriarch  ;  while 
bishops  accused  of  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  metropiditan  (apparently  alone),  ft-om  whom 
an  appeal  lies  first  to  the  archbishop  (that  is 
probably  the  primate  or  exarch  or  president  of 
the  greater  synod),  and  thence  to  the  patriarch. 
Juri.sduti'n  Mneen  parties.  —  In  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  when  Christians  formed  a  .small 
and  .sefiarate  society,  it  was  natural  and  almost 
neces.sary  that  disputes  between  them  should  bf' 
settled  by  arbitration  within  their  own  body,  to 
avoi  1  the  scandals  to  which  references  to  heathen 
judges   might    give   rise.      St.    Paul    expressly 
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reprobates  the  practice  of  "  brother  going  to 
law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbe- 
lievers" (1  Cor.  vi.  6). 

The  arbitrator  chosen  would  naturally  be  the 
bishop,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  church  by  Con- 
stautine,  provision  was  made  for  giving  a  legal 
sanction  to  these  arbitrations.  Constantine 
himself  is  said  (Van  Espen,  pars  III.  tit.  i. 
cap.  2)  to  have  allowed  litigants  to  choose  the 
bishop  instead  of  the  lay  judge,  and  to  have 
ordered  effect  to  be  given  to  the  sentence  of  a 
bishop  so  judging.  A  constitution  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  is  preserved  in  the  Code  (I.  iv.  7) 
allowing  litigants  to  go  before  the  bishop  in 
civil  matters  ouly  and  as  before  an  arbitrator. 

Another  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodo- 
sius  (Cod.  I.  iv.  8)  orders  that  the  bishop's 
judgment  shall  be  binding  on  all  those  who 
have  chosen  him  as  judge,  and  shall  have  as 
much  force  as  a  judgnoent  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  Jews  had  the 
privilege  of  trying  their  disputes  if  they  pleased 
before  their  rabbi  or  "  patriarch." 

Valentinian  III.  allowed  the  same  result  to  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  previous  formal  "  com- 
promissum  "  or  submission  to  arbitration. 

None  of  these  constitutions,  however,  in  the 
least  degree  compel  the  resort  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  unless  the  matter  in  question  be  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  not  even  though  the  de- 
fen«lant  be  a  clerk. 

So  the  emperor  Marcian  (Cod.  I.  iii.  25)  speaks 
of  an  episcopal  audience  for  clerks  who  are 
sued  at  law,  but  gives  the  plaintiff  the  power  of 
choosing  the  lay  tribunal. 

The  67th  Novell  makes  provision  for  the  mode 
of  trial,  which  is  to  be  summary. 

There  being  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  tne  bishop,  the  chun  h  compelled  by 
threiit?  of  censure  every  clerk  at  least  to  resort 
only  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop.  Among  other 
canoa>  on  this  subject  may  be  cited  that  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (can.  9)  which  orders  that 
any  clerk  who  shall  have  a  dispute  with  another 
clerk  shall  not  go  before  the  secular  tribunals, 
Init  shall  plead  his  cause  first  before  his  bishoj), 
or  before  such  person,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  as  both  parties  shall  choose  to  decide  the 
question. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage 
f»rders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  clerk, 
who  has  a  civil  matter  in  dispute,  and  brings  it 
lit-fore  the  secular  tribunals,  shall  lose  all  that 
he  gaii  «  by  the  sentence  of  the  secular  t'-ibMual, 
or  shall  te  dejirived  of  his  office.  Tu^re  hi>j 
also  canons  of  the  4th  council  of  Carthage  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  79th  Novell  (cap.  i.)  gives  the  fori  privi- 
le;/ium  for  the  first  time.  It  provides  that  any 
one  having  a  c;iuse  with  an}  of  the  venerable 
holy  men  (the  nionkM)  or  the  holy  virgins,  oi 
any  women  living  in  nunneries,  shall  go  b-fore 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  is  to  .send  to  the  nionas- 
tt.-ry  and  to  proviile  for  th»*  appeai'anc*'  of  the 
deCendantH  ber«re  him,  either  by  the  iuti-rventioij 
of  their  abfmtj*  or  of  agents  (rcsj  on-iu'cs)  or 
otherwiiM!.  lie  is  then  to  try  the  cause  ;  which 
i-k  oD  DO  accoUQt  to  come  before  tho  si-cular 
ju'lge«. 

The    8'»rd    Novel.,    ^hich    has    boen     iilrt-aiiy 
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referred  to,'  extends  the  privileges.  Any  one 
having  a  pecuniary  cause  against  a  clerk  is  to 
go  before  the  bishop,''  who  is  to  decide  summa- 
rily without  writing.  His  sentence  may,  how- 
ever, be  put  in  writing.  There  is  to  be  no 
recourse  to  the  civil  tribunals  ;  but  the  main 
object  of  the  Novell  is  to  avoid  long  delays  and 
pleadings,  rather  than  to  change  the  tribunal 
which  is  to  adjudge. 

The  123rd  Novell  puts  the  privilege  on  a  firm 
basis.  Clerks,  monks,  deaconesses,  nuns,  and 
ascetic  women,  are  to  be  impleaded  before  the 
bishop.  The  lay  judge  is  to  execute  the  bishop's 
sentence,  if  there  is  no  appeal.  But  either  of 
the  parties  may  appeal  within  ten  days  to  the 
local  lay  judge.  If  he  decides  in  accordance 
with  the  bishop's  judgment,  the  decision  is 
final. 

If  the  lay  judge  decides  contrary  to  the 
bishop,  his  sentence  may  be  appealed  fi'om  la  the 
regular  way  of  civil  suits. 

If  the  bishop  delayed  to  hear  or  decide  on  the 
cause,  the  plaintiff  might  go  at  once  before  the  lay 
judge.  This  Novell  exjtressly  reserves  all  eccle- 
siastical suits  for  the  sole  cognizance  of  the 
bishop. 

The  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  i. 
cap.  28)  ordered  all  disputes  between  clerks  to 
be  settled  by  their  bishop,  and  not  by  secular 
judges :  while  another  capitulary  (lib.  vi. 
cap.  366)  recites  and  enforces  an  edict,  attributed 
to  Theodosius,  declaring  that  the  sentences  of 
the  bishops,  however  declared,  and  apparently  in 
whatever  causes,  shall  be  ever  held  inviolate. 
This  edict  was  declared  by  Charlemagne  to  be 
binding  over  all  parts  of  his  empire. 

The  object  of  these  laws  also  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  prolixity  of  pleadings,  technicality  of  pro- 
cedure, and  long  disputes,  distracting  holy  men 
from  their  proper  avocations,  rather  than  any 
supposed  impropriety  of  secular  judges  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  clerks. 

The  constitution  of  the  special  court  of  his 
bishop  for  the  clerk  or  monk,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  secular  authorities  as  a  privi- 
lege given  to  him,  which  he  might  waive,  the 
secular  court  having  always  the  capacity  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  him,  if  the  privilegiwn 
fori  were  not  set  up.  But  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  synods  leave  the 
clerk  no  option,  forbidding  him  to  sue,  or  to 
abstain  from  raising  his  privilege  when  sued,  in 
the  lay  court. 

The  secular  authorities  seem  to  have  retained 
nevertheless  their  view  of  this  exemi)tion  as  a 
pjivi\''t,e  and  capable  of  waiver.  Cothofred 
(in  l><».f.  1.  iii.  '.VA  and  51)  cites  a  constitution  of 
the  emp-ror  Kreleric  (  apparently  KretUrio  II.  ) 
strongly  denouncing  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  lay  juilge  in  civil  cr  criminal  matters; 
but  yet  allowing  the  clerk  to  waive  his  privilege 
and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  emperor  Alexius  Couinenus  brought  the 
matter  under  the  general  rule  ^^  actor  sequitnr 
forum  rei"  (C(tnstit.  Imp.  _'«'.»,  §11). 

Jurisdiction  ov<  r  s/fccial  cicil  rauncs. — This  is 
mainly  the  outgrowth  of  a  period  later  thao 
that  prescribed  for  thin  work. 


»  Siiprn.  p.  H95. 

*»    Ihc  text  nofuia  lu  nav  "anbhiMhop,'*  hut 'his  muat 
be  a  tnltttuke. 
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The  jurisdiction  over  testamentary  causes  did 
not  arise  in  Westei-n  Kurope  till  the  I'ith 
century.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  early  in  the 
12th  century  in  Kngland ;  not  till  the  end  of 
the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  l.'ith  century  in 
France. 

The  only  indication  of  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion in  Eastern  or  Western  Kurope  during  the 
period  of  which  we  treat,  appears  in  the  com- 
mission given  by  the  Christian  emperors  to  the 
bishops,  to  take  care  that  the  wishes  of  the  dead 
should  be  faithfully  performed. 

Charlemagne  especially  intrusted  the  bishops 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  wards,  widows,  and 
paupers,  and  of  seeing  that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  them.  This  led  in  time,  but  not  during 
our  period,  to  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
where  a  member  of  one  of  these  classes  was 
concerned. 

Matrimonial  causes,  though  infringements  of 
the  marriage  vow  were  probably  treated  of  with 
other  matters  of  sj)iritual  dis(;ipline,  did  not  as 
involving  formal  legal  rights  or  questions  of  pro- 
perty, fall  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  till  the  11th  century. 

Suits  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters  are  in 
many  of  the  Imperial  Constitutions  mentioned 
as  unquestionably  matters  for  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction. The  term  "  ecclesiastical  nt'itters  "  is 
vague,  and  probably  varied  at  different  times ; 
but  before  the  expiry  of  our  period,  causes 
relating  to  tithes  and  offerings  were  probably 
considered  as  coming  within  its  meaning. 

[^Authorities  referred  to  for  this  article. — 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  cum  notis  Gothofredi,  ed. 
Van  Leeuwen,  Amsterdam,  16t)3;  Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici  Anglicani,  ed.  London,  1734; 
Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesitsticum  Universum,  pars 
tertia;  Commentarius  in  Canones ;  ed.  Louvaine, 
1753  ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  1846  ;  Philli- 
more,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  1873.]     [W.  G.  F.  P.] 


JUSTA.    (1)  [Klorentius  (1).] 

(2)  Martyr  in  Spain,  at  Seville,  with  Rufina; 
commemorated  July  19  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W,  F.  G.] 

JUSTINA,  virgin,  martyr  with  Cyprian,  the 
bishop;  commemorated  Sept.  26  (Mirt.  Horn. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  and  Oct.  2  {Cal. 
Byzant.).  [\V.  F.  G.] 

JUSTINUS.  (1)  The  philosopher,  martyr  at 
Pergamus  with  Carpus  the  bishop,  Papirius  the 
deacon,  and  Agathonica,  and  many  other  women  ; 
commemorated  April  13  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet ,  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  June  1  (Ca!.  Byzant.), 

(2)  Martyr  with  companions,  A.D,  142 ;  com- 
mem.orated  June  1  (Cal.  Byzant. ;  see  Daniel's 
Codex,  iv.  260). 

(3)  [Symphorosa.] 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Parisiensi;  commemorated 
Aug.  1  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Kome  under  Decius ; 
commemorated  Sept.  7  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [VV,  F.  G.] 

JUSTUS.    (1)  [Felix  (14).] 

(2)  Martyr  in  Spain  at  Complutum  [Aix'ala], 
with  Pastor  his  brother  under  Decius  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  "  Natalis,"  Sept.  2  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi):  translation  Oct.  14  (i6.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Belvacensi  (Beauvais); 
commemorated  Oct.  18  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JUVENALIS.  (1)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Rome 
under  Adrian;  commemorated  May  3  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  on  the  Island  Pontia  ;  commemo- 
rated May  7  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  C] 


E 


?r.B. — Greek  words  beginning  with  K,  and  their  derivatives,  are  generally  given  under  C,  as  Catabasia, 

Catalogds,  Catechumen,  Coenobium. 


KALENDS 

KALENDS  (Kalendae),  the  first  day  of 
sach  month  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  Rule 
of  Fructuosus  (c.  10)  orders  that  on  the  first  of 
each  month  (per  capita  mensium),  the  abbats  of 
a  district  shall  meet  in  one  place,  and  earnestly 
celebrate  monthly  litanies,  and  implore  the  help 
of  the  Lord  for  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  monks  of  Fulda  in  their  petition 
to  Charles  the  Great  (§  1,  Migne,  Patrologia, 
cv.  419)  beg  that  they  may  be  allowed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  fathers,  to  hold  one  vigil 
&Dd  say  fifty  psalms  on  the  calends  of  each  month, 
for  their  brethren  departed  this  life.  This  was 
in  addition  to  the  daily  commemoration.  (Mar- 
tene,  de  hit.  Monach.  II.  xiii.  1.)  For  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Kalends  of  January  in  particular,  see 
Circumcision,  I.  394 ;  Nt:w  Ykar.  [C] 

KEIVIN  (or  COEMGIN),  abbat  of  Glen-da- 
'och  [valley  of  the  two  lakes],  in  the  county  of 
Wick  low  in  Ireland,  and  bishop  (ob.  circa  a.d. 
618).  He  is  commemorated  on  June  3  (Acta 
Saurtorurn,  June,  vol.  i.  p.  303).  [R.   S.] 

KELLAC,  bishop  and  martyr  in  Ireland  (died 
e«rly  in  the  7th  century,  A.D.),  commemorated 
[especially  at  Eiscreach,  in  Galway]  on  May  1. 
{Ata  S'lnctorttm,  May,  vol    i.  p.  106.)     [R.  S.] 

KENELM,  boy-martyr  in  P^ngland  (ob.  a.d. 
SI 9),  son  of  Kenulf,  king  of  Mercia,  commemo- 
rated on  July  17  ;  esi)ecially  at  Winchelcombe 
Abbey,  which  had  been  built  by  his  father.  In 
the  Sarum  Breviary  are  three  lectionB  for  the 
day  (add.  to  Usuard,  Acta  Sanctjrum,  July,  vol. 
It.  p.  297).  [R.  S.] 

KENTIGERN,  bishop  of  Glasgow  (circa  a.d. 
.•i^O),  commemorated  on  Jan.  13.  S<jme  mar- 
tyrologie*  al»o  give  July  1,  "In  Scotia,  Trans- 
latio  S.  Kentigemi,  ej*.  et  conf."  The  reference, 
n.»<^ever,  in  quite  unknown.  (Molanus,  Add.  to 
L'nuard  :   Actn  Sanctorum^  Jan.  vol.  ii.  p.  97.) 

[U.  S.] 

KERSOG  (or  MACKESSOG),  binhop  of 
the  provinces  of  Leven  and  lioin  in  Scotland  (ob. 
circa   A.D.  560),  commemorated   oo    March    10. 


KEYS  OF  ST.  PETER 

(Breviarium  Aherdonense ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  35.)  [R.  S.] 

KEYNA,  virgin  recluse  of  Brecon  in  South 
Wales,  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  From  her 
Keynsham  in  Somersetshire,  one  of  her  abodes, 
is  said  to  take  its  name  ;  where  the  ammonites 
found  in  the  neighbouring  quarries  were  long 
attributed  to  her  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
serpents.  She  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  8.  (^Acta 
Sanctorum,  March,  vol.  iv.  p.  275.)  [R    S.] 

KEYS  OF  ST.  PETER  (ix  Art).  The 
key  or  keys  appear  to  be  one  of  the  natural 
emblems  of  early  civilisation,  always  conveying 
the  idea  of  deputed  authority  and  power.  The 
abb^  Auber  (^SymhAisme  Relljicux,  vol.  i.  p.  199) 
speaks  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  keys  in 
the  Scandinavian-Gothic  household.  He  further 
connects  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  "I  will 
set  on  his  shoulder  the  key  of  the  house  of  David," 
with  Rev.  iii.  7,  wliere  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  key  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  gives  various  interpre- 
tations of  that  expression,  making  it  refer,  very 
properly  as  it  appears,  to  the  Lord's  Incarnation 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  David  after  the 
flesh,  as  the  key  or  central  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  him  into 
the  further  meanings  of  the  keys  of  hell  in  the 
Ajiocalypse  ;  but  it  is  j)referable  to  take  the 
symbol  in  its  obvious  meiining  of  deputed  power, 
committed  to  the  holder  by  a  higher  autlioiity, 
as  the  Northern  or  Roman  husbaml  coininitted 
the  keys  of  his  house  to  the  custody  of  his  wite. 
(Smith,  DiCT.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  s.v.  Matri- 
monium;  Festus,  s.  u. Claris.)  "The  briile  saluted 
her  husband  with  the  words  '  Ubi  tu  Caius  ego 
Caia,'  and  after  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distafl'  and  spindle,  she  was  jdaced  on  a  sheep- 
skin; and  there  the  keys  of  the  house  were  de- 
livered into  her  hands."  Th<!  <listair,  npiudle, 
and  sheejKskin  will  remind  the  Christ ian  archaoo- 
logi.st  of  their  fiequcnt  ap|iearauce  on  the  .sarco- 
phagi. 

The  delivery  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  occurs 
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in  early  bas-reliefs.  See  D'Agincourl,  Sculp' 
ture,  jihinche  viii.  11,  where  the  apostle  is 
certainly  receiviiiij  a  key,  as  it  appears  a 
single  one.  though  two  are  delivered  to  him 
on  (ttiitT  iiioniunents.  in  Aringhi  (t.  i.  \). 
293)  there  appear  to  be  two  handles,  though 
the  wards  oi'  only  one  key  are  visible.  On 
the  sarcophagus  on  which  tliis  subject  occurs, 
St.  Paul  is  be;iriiig  the  crv."  a  and  receiving  a 
roll  of  the  (Jospel  tVom  the  Lord's  hanil,  with 
another  apostle.  Martigny  reters  to  I'erret 
(vol.  i.  1)1.  vii.)  for  a  remarkable  but  dubious 
fresco  of  the  catacomb  called  I'latonia,'  where 
our  Lord  is  seen  half  issuing  from  a  cloud,  with 
St  I'er»«v  on  His  right  and  St.  Paul  on  the  left, 
and  giving  the  keys  to  the  former.  From 
Bottari  (i.  18'))  we  give  a  woodcut  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  liianciiiui  regards  as  of  great  an- 
tiquity (note  in  Anast.  I  iti  (Jrbuiii,  n.  18).  it 
forms  part  of  the  bas-relief  round  a  vase.  St. 
Peter  and  the  keys  appear  next  to  our  Lord  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  mosaic  restoretl 
by  Paschal  I.,  about  820  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Alun.  ii. 
tub.  lii.  ItiO). 


From  Martigny,  after  Bottari. 

St.  Peter  is  also  repreisented  with  the  keys  on 
a  savcoi)hagus  at  Verona  (Maft'ei,  .)fuseum  \'cron. 
p.  484;  Arch.  Nu  ><m.  vii.  22),  and  in  the  mosaic 
of  the  great  vault  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  dated  441  (Ciamjiini,  V.  M. 
tab.  Ixviii.);  also  in  that  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosme- 
din,  at  Ravenna.  A.n.  553,  where  he  seems  to  be 
presenting  tlicni  l)ef(ire  tlie  throne  of  the  Lamb 
(iV>jV/.  ii.  tal).  xxiii.).  Martigny  mentions  a  Greek 
MS.  in  the  \'atican,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
emj^eror  .lustin  L,  where  St.  Peter  hold.s  three 
keys  on  a  large  ring.  (Alemanni,  de  Lateraywns. 
parictiii.  tab.  vii.  y.  55.  See  also  Perret,  vol.  iii. 
pi.  xii.)  Alemanni  considers  the  third  key  as 
conveying  authority  over  the  Lmpiie  and  the 
temporal  jjower  in  general.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

KEYS.  POWER  OF  THE.  The  meta- 
phor implied  in  the  symbolic  use  of  the  word 
"  key  "  is  obviously  derived  from  the  fact  that 
he  who  has  the  key  of  a  house  ran  admit  or 
exclude  whom  he  will.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xxii.  22, 
the  promise  is  given  to  Kliakim  that  on  his 
shoulder  shall  be  laid  ''the  key  of  the  house  of 
David,  ...  so   he   shall    open   and   none   shall 

•  ProhiJily  t 'at  l>uilt  by  St  DuiiftPus.  Anastasius: 
"El  a<ilibc,iv1t  I'lafoiii.ini,  ubi  c<>rfvn:i  m|m  Htoltiruin  Jiica  • 
4runt."i  t.  S.  IVtri  .-t  S.  P.iull.  liucmRe  Platohiu;  Pla 
toniae;  riaionoe — iimnuora  In  tabuUuidliOecia. 
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shut;  and  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open.* 
With  a  similar  intention  tlie  Lord  Himself  is 
said  (liev.  iii.  7)  to  have  the  "key  of  David," 
and  again  (Kev.  i.  18)  to  have  "the  keys  ot  hell 
and  of  death." 

With  the  same  use  of  meta|)hor  our  Lord  gave 
the  famous  i)romise  to  St.  Peter,  **  1  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt.  xvi.  J  J),  ill}  lying  a  power  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  portals  of  the  church  on  earth. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  critical 
interj)retation  of  the  passage,  but  simply  with 
the  Use  of  the  term  "  i)Ower  of  the  keys  " 
(cl.ivium  potestas)  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  genei-al  belief  of  the  fathers  was.  that  the 
words  were  addressed  to  St.  Peter  ius  represent- 
ing the  whole  church  (Van  Espen,  dc  Censnr. 
Eccl.  c.  2,  §  1  ;  (Jiifi.  tom.  iv.  ed.  Colon.  1777). 
Cyprian  (</<?  Unit.  Lccl.c.A)  identifies  the  power 
given  to  St.  Peter  with  that  given  to  all  the 
apostles  after  the  Itesurrection  ;  it  was  given  in 
the  first  instance  (he  thinks)  to  rnie  man  to  indicite 
more  emphatically  the  on«  ness  of  the  church; 
and  he  proceeds  to  insi.st  on  the.  oneness  of  the 
e])isco]>ate.  This  j)ower  he  seems  in  another 
place  {Epist.  73,  7)  tt>  limit  to  the  remission  of 
sins  in  baptism.  The  power  of  "  binding  and 
loosing,"  and  of  putting  away  sins  by  the  healing 
method  or  treatment  (curatione  |»eccata  dimit- 
tendi),  is  expressly  assigned  to  bishops  in  the 
treatise  JJe  A/eitt'/'ih  a  (c.  1)  in  Cy]>riau's  works 
(vol.  ii.  p.  93,  ed.  Hartel). 

Augustine  (o.  Ailccrs.  Lnjts,  i.  17)  savs  ex- 
pressly that  Christ  gave  the  keys  to  the  church, 
and  that  St.  Peter  in  receiving  them  re))resented 
the  ch.irch.  So  also  in  commenting  on  St.  .lohn 
{Tract.  50,  quoted  by  Gratian,  causa  24,  qu.  1, 
c.  6),  he  rei>eats  that  St.  Peter  in  receiving  the 
keys  symbolised  (signiticavit)  the  holy  church  ; 
and  again  (Tni.t  rj4)  he  says,  "the  church 
which  is  founded  on  Christ  received  tVom  Him 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  ]>erson 
of  Peter,  that  is  the  |)Ower  of  binding  and  loosing 
sins."  Leo  the  Great  {>enn.  3  i/»  Anuiv.  siiae 
Assumpt.  and  .he/;/ J.  2  d:  .\ot.  A)  ostt.  in  Gratian, 
c'lu.  24,  qu.  1,  c.  5)  holds  that  the  power  in 
the  church  derived  from  St.  Peter  must  be 
administered  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Peter  in  order 
to  have  validity  :  "  manet  ergo  Petri  privilegium, 
ubicunque  ex  ij)sius  fertur  aeqnitate  judicium, 
nee  nimia  est  vel  severita.s  vel  remissio;  ubi 
nihil  erit  ligatum.  nihil  solutum,  nisi  quod  l)eatus 
Petrus  ant  solverit  ant  ligaverit." 

The  "power  of  the  keys."  then,  is  held  to 
reside  primarily  in  the  church  at  large,  though 
it  be  exercised  through  its  bishops  and  other 
ministers.  And,  as  .lansen  ((juote.!  by  Van 
Hspen.  u.  s.)  has  noted,  in  the  primitive  church 
sinners  were  in  fact,  after  a  tirst  and  second 
admonition,  brought  before  the  whole  church  of 
the  place,  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  Christian* 
duly  convened,  and  there,  if  found  ini|>enitent^ 
excommunicateil  with  the  assent  and  approba- 
tion of  all  (1  Cor.  v.  4).  The  evidence  of  Ter- 
ttillian  {AjhjI.  c.  39)  and  Cyprian  (IJ/>istt.  30, 
c.  5;  55,  c.  5;  64,  c.  1)  shews  that  questions 
involving  the  reception  or  excommunication  of 
a  nuMuber  of  the  church  were  not  decided  by  the 
bishop  alone,  but  by  the  bishop  with  the  assent 
of  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laithf'ul  laity. 
And  although  in  after  times  the  i)Ower  of  the 
keys  came  to   be  exercised  by  the  ministers  of 
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the  church  and  ecclesiastical  judges  without 
consulting  the  church,  yet  the  source  of  that 
power  remains  in  the  church,  so  that  it  has 
always  the  right  to  prescribe  the  c(>nditions  on 
which  that  power  is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  on 
the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  that  the  right  of  the 
church  to  exclude  offenders  from  its  pale,  and 
again  to  readmit  them  to  its  privileges  and 
graces,  to  prescribe  penance  and  grant  absolu- 
tion, is  held  to  depend.  The  distinctions  between 
the  "  forum  internum,"  or  penitential  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  "  forum  externum,"  or  penal  juris- 
diction;  and  between  the  "  potestas  ordinis " 
and  the  "potestas  jurisdictionis,"  were  probably 
not  drawn  before  the  twelfth  century  (Morinus, 
de  Sacram.  Poeuit.  vi.  25,  §  I'i);  with  these 
therefore  we  are  not  here  concerned.  [Excommu- 
nication', Pknitence.]  [C] 

KIARA  (or  CRAR,  CERA,  etc.),  virgin 
(ob.  circa  A.D.  680  according  to  her  chronicler, 
though  this  date  is  probably  too  late),  comme- 
morated at  Killchrea,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on 
Oct.  16.  There  is  also  another  commemoration, 
perhaps  of  a  translation,  on  Jan.  5  (^Acta  Santo- 
rurn,  Oct.  vol.  vii.  p.  950).  [R.   S.] 

KIERAN  (CI ARAN,  CIERAN,  etc.)  (1) 
bishop  and  abbat  of  Saigir  in  Ossory,  in  Ireland 
(ob.  circa  A.D.  520),  commemorated  on  March  5. 
lA'ta  Sane  ■  or 'm,  March,  vol.  i.  p.  387.) 

(2)  Or  Queran.  abbat  of  Cluain-Mac-Nois,  in 
Westmoath,  in  Ireland  (ob.  circa  A.D.  548),  to 
whom  is  due  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Monastic  Jiu'es  of  Ireland.  He  is  commemorated 
on  Sept.  9.  (Mart.  Uswird.  "  In  Scotia,  Querani 
abbutis :"  A<:ta  Sanctorum,  Sept.  vol.  iii.  p.  .370.) 

[R.  S.J 

KILIAX  (KYLLRNA,  KILI>ENA,  KIL- 
LIXUS,  CHILIAN'US,  etc.),  the  apostle  of 
Thuringia  and  bishoj)  of  Wiirzburg,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  7th  century,  commemorated  on 
July  8  ([Jsuard,  Wandelbert,  Rabanus,  N'otker). 
This  day  had  its  proper  office,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  vigil  at  an  early  period  (Acta  Sanctorum, 
July,  vol.^ii.  p.  609).  [R.  S.] 

KINDRED.     [Pro»ibitf:d  Degref.s.] 

KIXEBURGA  and  KINESWFTHA,  vir- 
gins, daugiiters  of  Penda,  king  of  Meicia  (ob. 
A.D.  655),  who,  with  thc-ir  kinswoman  Tibba, 
are  commemorated  on  March  6,  or  according 
to  some  martvrologies  on  March  5.  In  one  case, 
a  separate  commemoration  of  Kiueswitha  is 
a.<signed  to  Jan.  31  (Acta  Sanctorum,  March, 
vol.  i.  p.  44.S).  [R.  S.] 

KINEDUS     (KYNEDUS,     KINKTHTS, 

etc.),  hermit  and  confe.ssor  in  Gower,  in  South 
Wales,  in  the  6th  century  (ob.  circa  A.D.  529), 
commemorated  on  August  1.  (Acta  Sanctorum, 
Au;{.  vol.  .i.  p.  68.)  [R.  S.] 

KINCS,  rHAYP:R  FOR.  PrayerH  for  the 
reigning  S<<vereigti  were  introduced  into  the 
Liturgy  at  a  very  early  date,  in  ob<;dicnce  to  the 
injunction  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  so-rajje  I  (.'le- 
mentine  Liturgy  wc  rea^l :  "  Kurthermoi-e  we 
implore  Thee,  O  I^^rd,  on  l>*ihalf  of  the  King, 
and  tho^e  in  high  utation  (^u  Oirtpoxfi),  and  all 
th«  army,"  kc.  Tertnllian  writes  (ad  Sra- 
ptilam,  c.  2):  ''  We  Hacrifice  for  the  safety  of  >hv 
tmperor;  but  to  our  Go<l,  and  bin,  but  in  tbe 
Biaoner  which  (iod    has  commande<i,  in  i«imole 


prayer."*  So  Arnobius  (Contra  Gentes,  iv. 
36),  in  a  passage  thought  to  refer  to  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution :  "  Why  have  our  writings 
deserved  to  be  given  to  the  flames ;  our  meet- 
ings to  be  cruelly  broken  up,  in  which  prayer 
is  made  to  the  Supreme  God  ;  peace  and  pardon 
asked  for  all  in  authority ;  solditrs,  kings, 
friends,  enemies;  alike  for  those  who  are  still 
alive,  and  'for  those  released  from  the  bonds 
of  the  flesh?"  So  also  Cyril  of  Jerus.  (Cateh. 
myst.  v.):  "Then  after  that  spiritual  sacrifice 
is  completed  ....  we  beseech  God  for  the 
common  peace  of  the  churches,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world,  for  kings,  for  soldiers,"  &c. 
Many  other  patristic  references  to  the  practice 
might  be  adduced."  St.  Athanasius  (Apol.  ad 
Constan.)  states  that  prayer  was  made  in  the 
liturgy  for  the  heretical  emperor  Constantius; 
and  Theophylact,  on  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  observes 
that  the  minds  of  Christians  would  probably  be 
disturbed  if  ordered  to  pray  for  unbelieving 
kings  at  the  time  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  and 
that  St.  Paul  on  this  account  gave  as  the  motive 
for  the  command,  and  the  inducement  to  obey 
it,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life. 

In  accordance  with  these  passages  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  inserted  in  the 
Diptychs  which  were  read  in  the  liturgy,  and 
was  so  continued  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great 
till  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  contains  the 
following  prayer  in  the  canon  (a.va0opd) ;  after 
the  commenroration"  of  the  saints,  and  prayers 
tor  the  orthodox  bishop  and  clergy,  the  church 
and  the  "religious,"  follows: — ''Moreover  we 
offer  unto  Thee  this  reasonable  service  ....  on 
behalf  of  our  most  faithful  and  Christ-loving 
kings,  and  all  their  court  [lit.  palace,  iraKdriou^ 
and  army.  •  Grant  them,  0  Lord,  a  peaceful 
reign,  that  in  their  tranquillity  we  too  may 
lead  a  calm  and  quiet  life  in  all  righteous- 
ness and  holiness."  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil, 
in  the  corresponding  place,  contams  the  j)rayer : 
"  Remember,  0  Lord,  our  most  religious  and 
faithful  kings,  whom  Thou  host  oidained  to 
have  rule  upon  earth.  Invest  them  [lit.  crown, 
a-Tfcpducaaov']  with  the  armour  of  truth,  witli 
the  armour  of  Thy  blessing:  shelter  their  head 
in  the  day  of  battle :  strengthen  their  arm  : 
exalt  their  right  hand:  confirm  their  kingdom: 
subdue  to  them  all  barbarian  nations,  wlio  wish 
for  war:  gi-ant  to  them  a  deej)  peace  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away:  speak  to  their  hearts 
good  things  conc^crning  Tliy  Chui'ch  and  all  Thy 
peojile,  that  in  their  tranquillity  we  may  lead 
a  calm  and  quiet  lite  in  all  righteousness 
and  holines.s.  Remember,  O  Loid,  all  rulers  and 
authorities,  and  our  brethren  who  are  in  the 
palace,''  and  all  the  army." 

Both  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Ii;i.sil  contain  also  the  following  jtrayer,  imme- 
diately al"ter  that  for  the  bishop  and  cleigy,  in 
the  t'lpfifiKd  [see  Litanv]  at  the  beginning 
of  the  service,  which  are  the  same  for  both 
liturgies:  "  Fur  our  most  religious  and  divinely^ 

"e.g.  IMon.  Alex,  (apml  Kmrb.  Ififl.  vil.  11);  St. 
Aug.  {Kp.  69,  Oil  I'liuliv.);  rcrtiillMii  (Apul.  'M,  31); 
8t.  Anilirow  («/<;  .s'wr.  Iv.  c.  4),  kc. 

^  if  Tip  rraXariut.  We  should  wiy,  *'  wfio  are  at  oat 
omrt,"  or  "  who  ure  rn-  iiibciK  ol  I  In-  lioiwlioM,"  hut  th« 
expreniiions  arc  Koiucwbut  Iw)  fumiliur  to  fi)rm  put  I  of  g 
prayer. 

3  N  2 
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p^otCfite^l   kings,  for  all  their  court  {traKdrioi/) 
laJ  ;inuy,  let  Us  beseech  the  Lord, 

'"  K.  Kyrie  Eleison. 

"  For  his  help  to  them  in  war,  anti  that  He 
will  j)Ut  under  their  feet  every  eneniv  an<i  foe, 
let  us  beseech  the  Lord, 

"  R.  Kyrie  Hleison."' 

The  Roman  canon  contains,  near  the  bei;innin<; : 
"  Imprimis,  (juae  tibi  oflerimus  pro  eeclesia  tua 
San(;ta  C'atholica  ....  una  cum  famulo  tuo 
Papa  no.Ntro  N.,  et  Antistite  nostro  N.,  et  lifge 
nostro  N.,  et  omnibus  orthodoxis,"  &c. 

There  are  also  votive  masses,  pro  iinperatore 
an  i  })i'i)  rcfje. 

The  following  prayer  is  found  in  Roman 
missals  from  an  early  date."*  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  intercessory  prayers  said  on  Good 
Friday,  after  the  reading  of  the  Passion  accord- 
'ng  to  St.  John,  headed  successivelv  :  "  Pro  pace 
ecclesiae,"  *'  Pro  Papa,"  '^  Pro  universis  gradibus 
eccle.siae,"  "  Pro  Imperatore,"  &c.,  and  each  in- 
troiluced  with  its  own  preface  of  "  Oremus,''  &c. 
That  for  the  emperor  is  as  follows: — 

''Oremus  et  pro  christianissimo  Imperatore 
nostro  xV.,  ut  Deus  et  Domiuus  noster  subditas 
illi  facial  omnes  barbaras  nationes  ad  nostram 
perpetuam  pacem. 

*'  ih-ejiius.  Flctamns  ijenua.  Lcvte.  Om- 
nipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  in  cujiis  manu  sunt 
omnium  potestates  et  omnium  jura  regnorum, 
respice  ad  Romanum  beuignus  imperium  ;  ut 
gentes,  (juae  in  sua  leritate  conHdunt  ])otentiae 
tuae  dextera  compriinantur.  Per  Dominum. 
Amen." 

Tlie  Ambrosian  canon  has  nearly  the  same 
words  as  the  Roman:  *' una  cum  famulo  et 
sacerdote  tuo  Papa  nostro  ///.,«  et  Ptmtifice 
nostro  ///.  et  famulo  tuo  ///.  Imperatore,  sed  et 
omnibus  orthodoxis,"  &c. ;  and  the  two  missal 
Litanies  said  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  each  con- 
tained a  similar  j)raver:  "Pro  famulo  tuo  //'. 
Imperatore,  et  famuli  tua  fll.  Imperatrice,  et 
omni  exercitu  eorum.  R.  Kyrie  Kleison." 

[Litany  used  on  first,  third,  and  tifth  Sundays 
in  Lent.] 

The  litany  used  on  the  alternate  Sundays  has 
an  almost  identical  clause. 

The  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  in  which  the  eucha- 
ristic  interi'ession  is  short,  contains,  in  its  present 
form,'  no  special  j)rayer  for  the  king. 

Prayers  for  the  king,  however,  aie  by  no 
moans  confined  to  the  Litunju.  but  are  found 
under  varied  forms  scattered  throughout  the 
ofVices  of  the  church. 

Thus  in  those  of  the  Greek  Church  the  inter- 
cessions (*j^Tj*'«Ka)  at  the  end  of  the  daily  mid- 
night office  contain  the  clause,  "  Let  us  pray 
for  our  most  religious  and  divinely- 
protected  kings, 

"  R.  Kyrie  Elei.son. 

"  Foi-  the  prosperity  and  the  etficiency  of  the 
Christ-loving  army, 

"  R.  Kyrie  F.leison." 

Also  at  the  end  of  Vespers  is  a  prayer  headed 
by  the  rubric,  "And  we  confirm  the  kings,  say- 

e  This  cluuse  ifl  omitted  in  some  modern  editions  of 
St.  Chry.sostom's  liturgy. 

<•  It  is  ill  ilir  iiiilection  «f  liturgies  by  Pjimelius. 

•  Mtniionliu{  his  nuiiie.  S«'t«  .Mctianl  on  (Jug.  Sacram. 
note  !)9T,  p.  5"'2. 

<  The  Moxiirubic  canon  benrs  signji  of  having  been  re- 
arranged. 
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ing  "  (koI  viJLfTs  (TTtptovfifv  rohs  $aiTi\f7s  Xf« 
youTfs ),  which  begins  thus:  "O  King  of  heaven, 
confirm  our  faithful  kings,  establi.sh  the  taith, 
calm  the  nations,  give  peace  to  the  world," 
&c.  The  Jiuc/iolo</i/  again  contains  a  long 
prayer  "for  the  king  and  his  army,"  to  be 
usetl  in  time  of  war  and  threatenings  of  war. 

In  the  Latin  Church  we  may  refer  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  Litany  said  according  to 
Roman  use  on  Fridays  in  Lent,  St.  Mark's  Day, 
and  the  Rogation  Days,  which  contains  the 
petition,  "  L't  regibus  et  principibus  Chri.stianis 
pacem  et  veram  concordiam  [atque  victoriam 
Surum']  donare  digneris, 

"  Te  rogamus  audi  nos." 
And  also  to  the  verse  "  Domine  salvum  fac  regem, 
R.  Kt  exaudi  nos  in  die  qua  invocaverimus  te," 
which  enters  into  the  preces  of  Lauds  and 
Vespers  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  and 
into  those  of  Prime  according  to  the  Ambrosian. 

[H.  .F.  H.] 

Prayer  was  also  made  for  kings  in  the  daily 
hour-oftices.  Thus  the  Council  of  Clovesho, 
A.D.  747  (c.  15,  de  Se/tem  Canonicis  //oris), 
desires  the  clergy,  secular  and  monastic,  in 
saying  the  ordinary  offices,  not  to  neglect  to 
pray  for  ktiyjs  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
church  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Comu'^i/v,  iii.  3tj7); 
and  the  monks  of  Fulda  in  their  petition  to 
Charles  the  Great  (c  i.  Migne,  I\itrol.  cv.  419), 
]>ray  the  emperor,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  their  daily  prayer 
for  him  and  his  children,  and  all  Christian  people, 
which  they  said  after  the  Capitulum.  [C] 

KINGS,   THE   THREE.      [Epiphasv,   I. 

620.] 

KISS — Kiss  of  Peace  (io-irao-juc^y,  (tp-r,yn, 
os'uhtm  fiacis,  pnx.  s  Intatto). 

The  kiss,  the  instinctive  token  of  amitv  and 
aflection,  from  the  earliest  time  found  a  place  in 
the  life  and  the  worship  of  the  Chri.stian  Church. 
The  symbol  of  peace  and  love  could  nowhere 
find  a  more  appropriate  home,  in  its  highest  and 
purest  idea,  than  in  the  religion  of  pe.icc  and 
love.  As  a  form  of  Christian  greeting,  indi- 
cating the  inner  communion  of  spirit,  "a  holy 
kiss"  is  four  times  enjoined  by  St.  I'aul  at  the 
close  of  his  Kpistles  (Rom.  xvi.  16  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26);  and  '-a 
kiss  of  charity"  (or  "of  love")  once  by  St. 
Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  14).  No  limitation  is  expresseil 
or  implied.  The  Christians  were  simply  bidden 
thus  to  "greet  one  another."  Sor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  primitive  usage  was  for  the 
"  holy  kiss"  to  be  given  promiscuously,  withoiit 
any  restriction  as  to  sexes  or  ranks,  among  those 
who  were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  who  thus,  in  St. 
Augustine's  word.s,  "in  token  of  Catholic  unity, 
when  about  to  communicate  in  the  church,  de- 
monstrated their  inward  peace  by  the  outward 
kiss"  ((/<;  Amirit.  c.  vi.).  In  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  kiss  of  peace  which  occur  in  the 
early  Christian  worship,  there  is  no  reference  to 
•iny  restriction,  while  the  cautions  and  admoni- 
tions we  meet  with  as  to  its  profanation  and 
abuse  plainly  indicate  the  indiscriminate  cha- 
racter of  the  salutation.  A  primitive  extra- 
canonical  scripture,  quote*!  by  Athenagoras,  A.P. 
177  {Lrgat.  pro  Christian.  § -'^i),  shews  that  tl>e  | 

kiss    w;is    sometimes    given    a    second    time,   io  J 

certain  cases,   for  the  gratification  of  apj)etit<i,         j 
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adding,  "  therefore  the  kiss,  or  rather  the  salu- 
tation, should  be  given  with  the  greatest  care, 
since,  if  there  be  mixed  with  it  the  least  defile- 
ment of  thought,  it  excludes  us  from  eternal 
life."  Clementof  Alexandria  also  condemns  "the 
shameless  use  of  the  kiss  which  ought  to  be 
mystic,"  with  which  certain  persons  "  made  the 
churches  resound,  occasioning  foul  suspicions 
and  evil  reports"  {Paedagog.  lib.  iii.  c.  11). 
Origen,  too,  commenting  on  Rom.  xvi.  16,  after 
stating  that  this  and  similar  passages  had  given 
rise  to  the  custom  among  the  churches,  for 
Christians  after  prayer  to  receive  one  another 
with  a  kiss,  goes  on  to  say  that  this  kiss  should 
be  "holy,  i.e.  chaste  and  sincere;  not  like  the 
kiss  of  Judas,  but  expressive  of  peace  and  sim- 
plicity unfeigned "  (in  Roman,  lib.  x.  §  33). 
Tertullian  speaks  of  the  reluctance  likely 
to  be  felt  by  a  heathen  husband  that  his 
wife  should  "  meet  any  one  of  the  brethren 
to  exchange  a  kiss,"  "alicui  fratrum  ad 
osculum  convenire  "  (j:id  Uxor.  lib.  ii.  c.  4).  The 
calumnious  charges  agninst  the  Christians  to 
which  this  custom  gave  rise,  joined  to  the 
real  peril  of  it,  especially  when  false  brethren 
began  to  creep  into  the  Church,  led  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  pi'omiscuous  salutation,  and  its 
restriction  to  pei'sons  of  the  same  sex.  The 
Ajiostolical  Constitutions  supply  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  this  distinction :  "  Let  the  deacon  say 
to  all,  *  Salute  ye  one  another  with  the  holy 
kiss ;'  and  let  the  clergy  salute  the  bishop,  the 
men  of  the  laity  salute  the  men,  the  women  the 
women  "  (Const.  Apostol.  lib.  viii.  §2).  We  find 
the  same  less  distinctly  stated  in  the  19th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  371):  "After 
the  pi-esbyters  have  given  the  peace  to  the 
bishop,  then  the  laymen  are  to  give  the  peace 
to  one  another "  (Labbe,  Concil.  i.  1500).  An 
early  Oriental  canon  given  by  Renaudot  (l.iturg. 
Orient.  Collect,  vol  i.  p.  222)  from  the  collection 
of  canons  by  Ebdnassalus  (c.  xii.),  lays  down 
the  same  rule:  "The  men  shall  kiss  one  another, 
but  the  women  shall  kiss  other  women;  nor 
ehall  men  give  the  kiss  to  them."  It  also  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  Church.  An  Ordo  Ho- 
rn mus,  probaldy  anterior  to  the  9th  century, 
ordains  that  the  "archdeacons  should  give  the 
f>eace  to  the  bishop  first;  then  the  rest  in  order; 
and  the  people,  the  men  ami  women  separately  " 
(Muratori,  torn.  ii.  p.  49).  Amalarius,  when 
8{K'aking  of  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
which  led  to  this  limitation,  remarks  that  if  the 
men  are  distinguished  from  the  women  in  their 
place  in  chuich,  much  more  shouM  they  be  in 
th«  reception  of  the  kiss  (de  Eccl.  Offi,<\  lib.  iii. 
c.  32). 

This  primitive  custom  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  in  the  Western  (Jhurch  till  atter 
the  13th  century.  We  find  from  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Frankfort,  A.D.  794  (c.  ^O), 
and  thone  of  the  Council  of  Mentz,  A.n.  813 
(c.  44),  that  it  waH  practised  in  the  8tli 
and  9th  c<;nturieH.  Cardinal  bona  sayH  that 
it  in  mentioned  jim  still  in  use  by  Innocent  III. 
(a.d.  I19H-121^)  in  hi.H  M,,Ht.  A/tss.  (lib.  vi. 
c.  .0).  Hu^  not  long  aftei  wards  we  fiist  lead  of 
the  introdt.irtion  of  a  mcrrhanical  Hiibstitute  for 
the  actual  kiss,  in  the  shajie  of  a  Kniall  wooden 
tablet,  or  plate  of  loetal,  beiiiinjj  a  rej»re.Heiita- 
tion  of  the  Crucifixion  ( OHcnluloriuui,  dc"H'u/<i- 
toriurriy  p.ix).       This,    after    h.ivin"    been    kinHed 


by  the  priest  and  deacon,  was  handed  by  the 
latter  to  the  communicants,  who,  by  all  k.ssing 
it,  were  held  to  express  their  mutual  If  ve  in 
Christ.  This  departure  from  primitive  usage, 
in  deference  to  the  growing  corruption,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Franciscans  by  Bona  (Per,  Lilurg. 
lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  §7).  The  earliest  notice  of  these 
instruments  is  in  the  records  of  English  councils 
of  the  13th  century  (Scudamore's  Not  it.  Kucha' 
rist.  p.  438).  The  rite  of  the  holy  kiss  has  not 
entirely  ceased  in  the  Greek  Church.  In  the 
Armenian  Church  the  people  simply  bow  to  one 
another;  but  in  the  strictly  Oriental  churches, 
of  whatever  language,  the  kiss  is  observed  with- 
out any  difference  (Renaudot,  JM.  Orient,  vol.  ii. 
p.  76). 

The  holy  kiss  originally  formed  an  element  of 
every  act  of  Christian  worship.  No  sacrament 
or  sacramental  function  was  deemed  complete  in 
its  absence.  To  quote  the  words  of  Bona,  "  Os- 
culum non  solius  communionis,  sed  et  omnium 
Ecclesiasticarum  functionum  signaculum  et  si- 
gill  um,  quod  in  omnibus  Sacramentis  adhiberi 
solebat "  (ii'cr.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  §  7).  Even 
common  prayer  without  the  kiss  was  considered 
to  lack  something  essential  to  its  true  character 
Tertullian  calls  it  "signaculum  orationis,"  "the 
seal  of  prayer,"  and  asks  "  what  prayer  is  com- 
plete from  which  the  holy  kiss  is  divorced  ?  what 
kind  of  sacrifice  is  that  from  which  men  depart 
without  the  peace  ?"  (Tert.  de  Orat.  c.  1^. 

(a.)  Kiss  of  Peace  at  the  Holy  Communion. — 
The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  Christian  rite  with 
which  the  Kiss  of  Peace  was  most  essentially 
connected,  and  in  which  it  was  preserved 
the  longest.  It  is  found  in  all  primitive  liturgies, 
and  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  by  the  earliest 
writers  who  describe  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  primitive  place  of  the  holy 
kiss  is  that  which  it  still  maintains  in  the 
Oriental  Church,  between  the  dismissal  of  the  non- 
communicants  and  the  Oblation.  The  earliest 
author  who  mentions  it,  Justin  Martyr,  thu« 
writes:  "When  we  have  ceased  from  prayer,  we 
salute  one  another  with  a  kiss.  There  is  then 
brought  to  the  president  bread  and  a  cup  of 
wine,"  &c.  (Aj>olog.  i.  c.  65.)  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem places  it  between  the  washing  of  the 
celebrant's  hands  and  the  SKnum  corda.  "Then 
the  deacon  cries  aloud,  '  Receive  ye  one  another; 
and  let  us  kiss  one  another.'  ....  This  kiss  is 
the  sign  that  our  souls  are  mingled  together, 
and  have  banished  all  remembrance  of  wrongs  " 
(cf.  Matt.  V.  23),  {Cit.  Lect.  xxiii.,  Alysi.  v. 
§3).  In  the  same  way  the  19th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  already  referrt'd  to,  ])laces 
"the  Peace"  before  the  holy  oblation;  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  "  when  the  gift  is  about  to  be 
offered"  (de  Compunct.  Cordis,  lib.  i.  c.  3);  and 
the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  at  the  time  of  the  obla- 
tion of  the  bread  and  wine  (de  Eccl.  Uicrarch. 
c.  3).  St.  Chi-ysostom,  in  another  passage,  after 
describing  the  exclusion  from  the  holy  precincts 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  ]»artake  of  the  holy 
table,  writes:  "When  it  belioveth  to  give  and 
receive  peace,  we  all  alike  s;iliite  each  other," 
and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  celel)ration  of 
the  "  most  awful  mysti-ries  "  (lloin.  xviii.  in  *2 
Cor.  viii.  24,  §  3). 

The  Apontolu  id  Const  if  utians  also  introduce 
tlie  Holy  Kiss  after  the  two  prayers  for  the 
faithful  before  the  Oblation  (lib.  viii.c.  11).   Th« 
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primitive  liturc;ie.s  are  likewise  unanimous  in 
as.sij;n<ng  to  the  ki.ss  the  same  position  in  the 
Kucharistic  ritual,  lu  that  of  6t.  James  it 
comes  Just  beiore  tlie  Suisum  corda  and  the 
Ycre  diijn  m,  &,c.  (lieuamiot,  vol.  li.  p.  3U);  in 
that  of  St.  Mark  it  follows  the  Great  Entrance, 
and  immediately  precedes  the  creed  and  the 
oblation  of  the  people  (»!>.  vol.  i.  p.  143)  ;  in 
those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril  it  also  occurs 
before  the  AmipUorn  (^ib.  pp.  12,  39),  and  occu- 
pies the  same  place  in  that  of  St.  Chrysostom 
{ih.  vol.  ii.  p.  24."3).  In  all  it  is  intit>duced  by  a 
j)rayer  asking  for  the  gift  of  peace  and  unfeigned 
love,  uudeliled  by  hypocrisy  or  deceit  (^('ulle<tii> 
ad  Pacein,  Eux^  ^^s  ilp-qvqs).  Tije  rite  is  also 
found  in  all  Oriental  (as  distinguished  from 
Greek)  liturgies,  and  always  follows  the  depar- 
ture of  the  non-communicants,  and  precedes  the 
Anap'iora  and  Preface  (Kenaudot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30, 
7tj,  134,  &c.).  It  is  introduced  by  three  prayers 
(cf.  Condi.  Ltoil.  can.  19),  that  of  the  Veil,  that 
of  the  Kiss,  and  another  of  Preparation,  but  in 
uncertain  order  (Scudamore,  Not.  JJuch.  p.  435). 

When  we  turn  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  cliurch  we  iind  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
generally  occupying  a  ditlerent  position  in  the 
Eucharistic  rite.  It  is  not  at  all  j)robable  that 
in  primitive  times  the  usage  of  the  Occidental 
was  ditlerent  from  that  of  the  Oriental  church 
on  this  point.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  liturgies 
of  the  Spanish  and  Galilean  churches,  as  well  as 
in  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  Ambrosian  rite, 
tiie  Holy  Kiss  occuj)ies  its  primitive  position 
between  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  an<l 
the  Preface.  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  the 
collect  of  ])eace  follows  the  prayer  and  com- 
meniuration  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
priest  then  says,  "  Make  tiie  peace  as  ye  stand," 
and  proceeds  to  give  the  kiss  to  the  deacon,  or 
acolythe,  who  gives  it  to  the  ))eople  while  the 
clioir  chant  "  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  "  &,c. 
(Martene,  de  Ant.  Ec<  I.  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  art.  12; 
Ord.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  401  ;  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Eccl. 
(>tf.  lib.  i.  c.  15).  The  Gallican  use  was  similar. 
A  Gotliic  missal  j^rinted  by  Muratori  {Lit.  J,'oin. 
\'et.  vol.  ii.  col.  517,  s.  q.)  gives  the  CuUcctio  ad 
J'actin,  with  petitions  referring  to  the  Kiss,  im- 
iue<liately  betbre  the  Preface,  after  the  recita- 
tion of  the  diptychs  and  the  collect  ]k>st  liviina 
(cf.  Martene,  u.  s.  Ord.  i.  p.  454).  Its  position  is 
the  same  in  the  Miasale  Gallicinuin  Vetns 
(Muratori,  u.s.  col.  698,  s.  q.),  and  the  Sacra- 
tncntariuii  Hallicunnin  (t6.  col.  776  If.),  (ct". 
Bona,  L'cr.  Litunj.  lib.  i.  c.  12,  p.  369  tf.). 
The  posititui  of  the  kiss  is  al.so  indicated  by  the 
mention  of  it  by  (Jeruianus  (bishop  of  Paris  in 
the  6th  century),  immediately  bet'ore  the  Pre- 
face {Kxpu.^it.  de  Miss  I,  apud  Marteue,  'J'h<s<iur. 
Ancidvt.  v(d.  V.  p  95).  But  in  the  churches  of 
Africa  and  Uoine  from  the  5th  century,  when 
the  earliest  notices  of  it  occur,  onwards  to  the 
time  of  its  virtual  abrogation,  it  stantls  at  a 
later  })eriod  in  the  service,  at'ter  the  consecra- 
tion, and  immediately  before  the  communion. 
Thus  in  a  sermt)n  included  among  those  of  St. 
Augu?<tine,  but  more  truly  ascribed  to  (.'aesjirius 
of  Aries,  we  read:  "  Wlieu  the  consecration  is 
completed,  we  say  the  Lonl's  Prayer.  After 
that,  I'nx  V(jbismin  is  said,  and  Christians  kiss 
one  another  with  the  Kiss  which  is  the  sign  of 
peace."  (Aug.  llomU.  de  I'iirr.sis,  lx.xxiii.) 

The  reference  to   the  ki.si>  in  the   uudi::puted 


works  of  St.  Augustin  (e.  g.  Contra  litems  Peti- 
Hani,  lib.  ii.  c.  23  ;  llomil.  VI.  inJoonn.  %  4)  do  not 
deiine  its  place  in  the  ritual.  From  the  letter 
to  Deceutius,  bishop  of  Eugubium,  ascribed  to 
pope  Innocent  1.,  A.D.  416,  "  but  certainly  of 
later  date"  (Scudamore,  iVt;^  Ku^h.  p.  437),  we 
lind  that  the  Peace  wa.s  given  in  some  of  the 
Latin  churches  previuu»dy  to  the  consecration. 
Whether  in  the  injunction  that  it  should  be 
given  after  the  completion  of  the  mysteries, 
tiiat  the  laity  might  thus  signify  their  assent 
to  all  that  had  been  done,  the  writer  was  in- 
troducing a  novelty,  or  reasserting  tlie  primitive 
Latin  use,  is  warmly  contested  between  Basnage 
{Annal.  Kcd.  I'olit.  anno  56)  and  Sala  (iii.  352). 
Bona  refutes  the  groundless  assertion  that  the 
use  of  the  Holy  Kiss  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Koman  liturgy  by  Innocent  I.,  "Non  enim  insti- 
tuit,  sed  abusum  emendavit  "  {Her.  J.itunj.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xvi.  §6).  The  impugned  custom  must  ju-o- 
bably  have  been  the  remnant  of  an  earlier  rule. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  change 
of  the  position  of  the  Kiss,  in  which  respe<rt  they 
ditlereil  from  all  the  other  liturgies  of  the  tjist 
and  West,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  liturgies  ot 
Milan,  Home,  and  Africa,  the  Salutation  of  Peace 
followed  instead  of  preceding  the  consecration. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  canon,  the  bread  being 
broken,  and  divided  for  distribution,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  recited,  the  clergy  and  peojde  in- 
terchanged the  Kiss  of  Peace,  and  all  communi- 
cated. In  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory,  the 
salutation  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  pre- 
cedes the  Agnus  Dei  (Muratori,  J.itunj.  Kt,m. 
Vet'S.  vol.  ii.  p.  6).  The  Ordo  J.'ominns,  earlier 
than  the  ninth  century,  given  l>y  Muratori  {ib. 
col.  984,  §  IJS),  places  it  at  the  end  of  the  canon 
while  the  host  is  being  put  into  the  chalice.  "The 
archdeacon  gives  the  peace  to  the  bishop  first, 
then  to  the  rest"  [of  the  ministers]  ''in  order, 
and  to  the  people"  (§  18).  In  the  second  OixlOy 
not  much  later,  there  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  rubric:  "  the  rest  [give  the  peace]  in  order; 
and  the  people,  men  and  women,  sej)arately  " 
{i'l.  col.  1U27,  §  12).  In  the  liturgy  of  Milan, 
the  Peace  is  bidden  by  the  deacon  before  the 
juiest  communicates,  in  the  words,  "Oiler  the 
Peace  to  one  another."  to  which  the  people  re- 
spond, "Thanks  be  to  God."  The  priest  thee 
says  a  secret  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  church, 
based  on  John  xiv.  27,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
utters  aloud,  "  Peace  in  heaven,  peace  on  earth, 
peace  among  all  peo|)le,  peace  to  the  priests  of 
tiie  church  of  (Jod.  The  j>eace  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  remain  with  us  tor  ever."  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  MS.  printed  iu  the  revision  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  A  D.  15t;0,  he  gives  the  peace 
with  the  iormula,  -"  Hi>ld  the  boud  of  love  and 
peace  [habete  rinru/  m  instead  of  tiie  more  usual 
OS.  u/m//»],  that  ye  may  be  meet  tor  the  sacro- 
sanct mysteries  of  (kkI"  (Martene,  dc  Ant.  Keel, 
/lit.  voL  i.  p.  478;  lib.  I.  c.  iv.  art.  12,  (h\l.  3; 
Bona,  J<ir.  l.iturg.  lib.  11.  c.  xvi.  § 6,  p.  584).  This 
formula  occurs  al.so  in  the  liturgies  of  York  and 
Bangor,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  by  Augus- 
tine from  the  older  (lallican  liturgies.  The 
mention  of  the  Kiss  in  the  account  of  the  Eu- 
charist celebrated  during  a  tempe-it  at  sei  by 
Maxiiuian.  bishop  of  Syracuse — "  they  gave  one 
another  the  kiss;  they  receive«l  the  Body  and 
the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer "  (Gregor.  Magii. 
Dial.   lib.  iii.  c.  36) — also  shews    that  at  that 
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time  it  came  imm€  iiately  before  communion, 
lu  the  modern  Roman  liturgy  the  Pax  vubis<  iim 
stands  in  the  same  place,  between  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Agnus  De\ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eucharistic  rite  it 
was  customary  for  the  bishop  to  give  the  Kiss 
to  the  laity  who  had  received  it  from  him.  On 
this  custom  see  the  notes  of  Valesius  (in  Cornel. 
Epist.  IX.  ad  Fab.),  in  which  he  refers  to 
Jerome  (  Epist.  Ixii. )  and  Paulus  Diaconus  {de 
Vit.  Pair.  Emcrltens.  c.  vii.). 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Tertullian  informs  us  {de 
Oral.  c.  18)  that  certain  persons  in  his  day  ob- 
jected to  giving  or  receiving  the  Holy  Kiss  in 
public  on  a  fast-day,  "subtrahunt  osculum 
pacis."  This  custom  he  strongly  reprehends, 
not  only  because  the  kiss  was  the  ''seal  of 
prayer,"  which  was  incomplete  without  it,  but 
because  such  an  omission  of  the  accustomed 
rite  proclaimed  the  act  of  fasting  in  violation  of 
our  Lord's  injunction  (Matt.  vi.  17,  18).  The 
same  objection  did  not  hold  against  the  received 
custom  of  omitting  the  kiss  on  Good  Friday, 
"  die  Paschae  .  .  .  merito  deponimus  osculum," 
because  that  was  an  universally  acknow- 
ledged fast-day.  An  illustration  of  this  omis- 
sion may  be  derived  from  the  remark  of  Pro- 
copius  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  9),  that  Justinian 
and  Theodora  began  their  reign  with  an  evil 
omen,  commencing  it  on  Good  Friday,  a  day 
when  it  was  unlawful  to  give  the  salutation. 
The  kiss  was  also  omitted  on  Easter  Eve,  but 
was  given  on  all  other  stated  fasts  (Muratori,  in 
TertiUl.  loc.  cit.).  (Augusti,  IlandUmch  der  christ. 
Arch.  vol.  ii.  p.  718,  s.  q. ;  Bona,  Her.  Litur^j. 
lib.  IL  c.  xvi.  §  6-7  ;  Bingham,  Orij.  Eccl.  bk. 
XV.  c.  iii.  §  3;  Binterim,  DenkvcUrdiijkei'en,  vol. 
iv.  part  iii.  p.  485,  s.  q. ;  Goar,  Ench(jhg.  p.  134; 
Martene,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Int.  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §§  4,  5; 
Muratori,  Lititrg.  Horn.  V<  t.  passim;  Palmer, 
Antij.  of  English  lUt'al.  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-103; 
Kenaudot,  LU'rg.  Orieidal.  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  222, 
fl". ;  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  ff. ;  Scudamore,  Notit.  Eucharist. 
c.  ii.  §2,  pp.  434-442.) 

(b.)  TIte  Kiss  of  Peace  at  Baptism. — After 
the  admiuislration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
the  newly-baptized  person,  whether  infant  or 
adult,  received  the  Holy  Kiss  as  a  token  of 
brotherly  love,  and  a  sign  of  admission  into  the 
family  of  Ohrist.  The  kiss  was  first  given  by 
the  baptizer  and  then  by  the  other  members  of 
the  congregation.  There  is  a  reference  to  this 
custom  in  a  letter  of  Cy|)rian  (urf  Fiduin  Epi- 
icopum,  Ep.  Ixlv.  (Iviii.)  ^4).  where  the  language 
\t^  80  beautiful  that  it  deserves  to  be  given  at 
length.  Cyprian  is  correcting  the  erroneous 
idea  *,hat  an  infant,  as  still  impure,  should  not 
be  baptized  before  the  eighth  d;iy  iifter  its  birth, 
ajiHerting  that  an  toon  as  it  was  Ijorn  it  wa.s  meet 
for  baptism.  He  writes:  "No  one  ought  to 
•hudder  at  that  which  Go  I  hath  condesrcnde  I  to 
make.  For  although  the  infant  \h  still  fresh 
from  ItH  birth,  yet  it  i.s  not  junt  that  any  one 
•hould  shudder  at  ki»».sing  it,  in  giving  grace, 
aad  making  pence;  since  in  kixHing  an  infant 
every  one  of  us  ought,  for  his  very  r^'ligion'H 
•ake,  to  bethink  him  of  the  hands  of  Go<l  them- 
*elv«'n,  Htill  fresh,  whi(;h  in  s*)me  sort  we  are 
kissing  in  the  man  lately  form«'(i  and  fresh  I  v 
born,  wh'-n  wp  are  etnbr:iriiig  that  whi<h  Go«l 
hatb  made."     This  cuittom  of  giving  thu  Kiitu  of 


Peace  to  infants  at  baptism  Martene  erroneously 
confines  to  the  African  church.  But  it  is  re- 
ferred to  not  only  by  Augustine  (^Contr.  Epist. 
Pelag.  lib.  iv.  c.  8),  but  also  by  Chrysostom, 
(Homil.  50  de  Utilitat.  hgcnd.  Script.) :  "  Because 
befoi-e  his  baptism  he  was  an  enemy,  but  after 
baptism  is  made  a  friend  of  our  common  Lord  ; 
we  therefore  all  rejoice  with  him.  And  upon 
this  account  the  kiss  is  called  '  peace '  (rh 
(pi\r]ij.a  elp-qurj  /caAetToi),  that  we  may  learn 
thereby  that  God  has  ended  the  war,  and 
brought  us  into  friendship  with  Himself."  A 
relic  of  this  rite  still  survives  in  the  /'ax  tecum 
found  in  many  baptismal  rituals  (Augusti,  Hand' 
hu'h,  vol.  ii.  p.  451  ;  Bingham,  bk.  xii.  c.  iv. 
§6;  Binterim,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  §2,  p.  163;  Rhein- 
wald,  Kiichlich.  Archdolog.  11.  iii.  §  lU8). 

(c.)  Tlie  Kiss  at  Ordination. — The  imparting 
of  the  brotherly  kiss  to  the  newly  ordained 
formed  an  essential  element  of  the  service  foi 
the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  all 
churches.  It  is  enjoined  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions in  the  ordination  of  bishops :  "  Let 
him  [the  newly  consecrated  bishop]  be  placed  in 
his  throne,  in  a  place  set  apart  for  him  among 
the  rest  of  the  bishops,  they  all  giving  him  the 
kiss  in  the  Lord  "  (ap.  Const,  ^ib.  viii.  c.  5),  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (dc  Eccl. 
hierarch.  c.  v.  p.  2,  §  6),  who  states  that  the 
newly  ordained  presbyter  was  kissed  by  the 
bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  So  also  in 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop,  we  fiud  the  direction,  at  th« 
conclusion  of  the  rite,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
ring,  statf,  and  gospels:  "then  the  elect  gives 
the  kiss  to  the  pope,  and  to  all  the  deacons. 
The  archdeacon  holding  him  conveys  him  into 
the  presbytery,  and  he  gives  the  kiss  to  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters."  He  is  again  ki.ssed 
by  the  pope  on  the  reception  of  the  host  (Mura- 
tori, M.S.  vol.  ii.  col.  442).  At  the  ordination  of 
presbyters  they  are  similarly  enjoinel  to  give 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  ordaining  bishop,  and 
then  to  the  bishops,  pfesbyters,  deacons,  and 
other  ministers  who  are  present,  and  thoy  re- 
ceive it  themselves  from  the  ordaining  bisnop  at 
the  holv  communion,  and  are  thrice  kissed  by 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie  r.te  with  the 
word.s,  pax  Domini  sit  vo'tiscu  u  (ibid.  col.  429, 
430).  In  the  Greek  church  the  oi'iler  is  the 
same,  both  with  bishops  and  jjresbyters.  In  the 
ordination  of  the  patriarch  of  Ale.\;indria  the 
kiss  is  given  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same 
order  (lienauilot,  vol.  i.  p.  481);  while  in  that 
of  a  presbyter,  after  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
stole  is  brought  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
new  presbyter,  the  casula  is  put  on,  an  I  he  then 
kisses  the  bishop  and  j)resl>yters,  and  goes  and 
takes  his  stand  among  tiiem,  reading  his  missal. 
(Goar,  Kw.holog.  p.  298,  6 ;  Bingham,  bk.  ii. 
c.  xi.  §10;  c.  xix.  §  17;  bk.  iv.  c.  vi.  §  15; 
Binterim,  vol.  i,  part  i.  p.  492;  Aui;usti,  I/dbch. 
vol.  iii.  p.  242.) 

(d.)  At  Espoustds. — On  the  espousal  of  two 
Christians,  the  contract  was  solemnly  ratiiied  by 
a  kiH.s  given  by  the  man  to  his  future  wife.  This 
was  an  innocent  custom  dictated  by  nature, 
adopted  by  the  menibrrsof  the  church  from  their 
heathen  ancestors,  among  whom  the  m.irria.:e  rite 
was  nitilied  Uv  thi;  kiss,  "uxorem  aut  maritiim 
tantnm  osculo  pntari  "  (C^iiiiitil.  lelainut.  276). 
it  is  lueutioucd  by  Teitulliau  vm  uu  old  hcuthaa 
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custom  (de  Vehivi.  Vinjin.  c.  11).  So  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  ki.^s  as  the  ratification  of 
espousals,  that  ('on-.tantiiie  made  the  inhcntance 
of  half  the  espousal  donations,  on  the  death 
of  one  party  bef<»ie  the  consummation  of  the 
marriiige,  to  depend  on  the  kiss  having  been 
given  or  not.  (few/.  Theodos.  lib.  iii.  tit.  5;  de 
i^ponsulibus,  leg  5;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  '^; 
de  Donnt.  ante  Su/it.  leg.  ItJ);  (liingham,  bk.  xxii. 
ch.  iii.  §  <j ;   Biuterim,  vol.  vi.  part  2,  p.  164.) 

(e.)  7b  the  JJi/in;/. — Tlie  kiss  dictated  by 
natural  aflection  to  dying  friends  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  church  of  Christ.  We  rind  it 
mentioned  by  the  I'seudo-Amphilochius  in  his 
life  of  St,  Basil  (c.  l_'l)).  It  is  prescribeil  in 
several  early  luon  stic  rituals  in  the  case  of  a 
sick  monk;  e.g.  in  the  ritual  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Giles  of  Noyon,  ant  ann.  500.  After  receiving 
extreme  unction,  the  mouth  of  the  sick  man  is 
washed,  he  then  first  kisses  the  cross,  and  after- 
wards all  who  are  j^resent ;  and  in  that  of 
St.  Oueu  of  Ivouen.  c.  a.d.  400,  where,  after 
communion,  the  sick  man  kisses  the  cross,  and 
is  then  kissed  by  the  piiest,  and  afterwards  by 
all  the  monks  present  in  succession,  each  ask- 
ing panion  of  him  both  before  and  after  the 
kiss.  (Martene,  ii.  s.  lib.  ii.  c.  11  ;  lib.  iii.  c.  16; 
Ordo  viii.,  xii.) 

(f.)  To  the  Deid. — At  the  funerals  the  voice 
of  nature  was  again  listened  to,  and  a  final  kiss 
was  given  to  the  corpse  before  the  actual  inter- 
ment. Tliis  tribute  of  natural  atfection  is  men- 
tioned by  Ambrose  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  his  brother  Satyrus:  "  Procedamus  ad  tumu- 
lum,  sed  prius  ultimnm  coram  populo  valedico, 
pacem  praedico,  osculum  solvo "  (Ambros.  de 
Excessa  Sati/ri,  c.  17).  The  Pseudo-Dionysius 
describes  how,  after  the  prayer  made  by  the 
priest  over  the  dead  body,  it  is  kissed  by  him, 
and  then  by  all  who  are  present  {de  Led.  Hier- 
arch.  c.  vii.  §8).  We  learn  also  from  Goar 
that  it  was  given  to  the  dead  {Kwholog.  p.  542), 
and  the  custom  is  j)unctually  observed  in  the 
Greek  church  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  prohibi- 
tion of  the  kiss  by  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  A.D. 
578  {('on<U.  AxdissiiKlor.  can.  VI)  had  reference 
to  the  superstitious  ))raitice  of  administering 
the  eucharist,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Osculu  n  p  Id's  was  inseparably  connected,  to  the 
dead:  "Non  licet  mortuis  nee  tucharistiam,  nee 
fwculum  tratli  "  (Augusti,  Hdhch.  vol.  iii.  p.  306  ; 
Bingham,  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iii.  §  14). 

(g.)  As  a  Mark  of  Reverence  and  Respect. — 
As  a  token  of  reverence  it  was  the  habit  to  kiss 
not  only  the  hands,  feet,  and  vestments  of 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  but  also  the 
walls,  doors,  thresholds,  and  altars  ol  the  >acred 
buildings.  Tlie  references  to  this  custom  are 
verv  frequent.  Paulinus,  the  biographer  of  St. 
Ambrose,  savs  this  token  of  resj)ect  was  com- 
monly pai  I  to  priests  in  his  <iay  (  Vit.  Ambros. 
p.  2).  St.  Ambrose  himself  refers  to  the  hands 
of  priests  being  kissed  by  kings  and  princea 
when  requesting  their  |)rayers  (tie  J>i>/nitit. 
S(i<'er<l.  c.  ii.).  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates  how, 
on  the  first  arrival  of  Meletius  at  Antioch,  the 
j)eo|»le  eavjerlv  touche  I  his  feet  and  kissed  his 
hands  (linn,  de  Mclet.  §  J,  p.  TvJl).  But  no  more 
need  be  remarked  on  a  custom  so  common  in  .ill 
countries. 

Tlu'  custom  of  kissing  the  po|>o's  feet  is  of 
cor«''*«rable  autiiiuity.     In  the  ordinals  included  I 


in  the  sacramental  y  of  Gregory  the  newly  or- 
dained presbyter  is  enjoined  to  kiss  the  t'eet  of 
the  ordainer,  and  the  newly  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  consecrating  pontiff.  In  the  latter  cAse, 
if  the  pope  be  not  the  consecrator,  the  mouth  is 
to  be  kissed  instead  of  the  feet  (Muratori,  u.s. 
cols.  429,  443).  In  the  Ord-i  Jiotinmus  of  a  pon- 
tifical mass,  the  deacon  is  directed  to  kiss  the 
po|)e's  feet  before  reading  the  Gospels  ( i6.  col. 
lOJJ,  s5  8).  The  earliest  mention  of  this  mark 
of  homage  in  Anastasius  (  Vitae  J'ontif.  Jionvm.) 
is  in  the  case  of  Constantine,  a.d.  7<»8-714, 
before  whom  .lustinian  the  younger  prostrated 
him.self,  on  meeting  him  in  Bithynia,  wearing 
his  crown,  and  ki>sed  his  feet  (Anastas  xc  §  17  i). 
The  reverent  atiection  of  the  early  Christians 
for  the  house  of  God  anil  everything  belonging 
to  it  was  indicated  by  embracing  an  i  ki.ssiug  the 
doors,  threshold,  ])illars,  and  pavement  of  the 
church,  and  above  all,  the  holy  altar.  We  have 
a  striking  example  of  this  last  in  an  account 
given  by  St.  Ambrose  of  the  eageiness  mani- 
fested by  the  soldiers  who  brought  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  revocation  of  the  young  Va- 
lentinian's  decree  for  surrendering  the  Porcian 
basilicii  to  the  Arians,  to  rush  to  the  altar 
ai>il  kiss  it  [Ambros.  Epist.  xxxiii.  (xiv.)].  So 
Athanasius  speaks  of  those  who  "approach  the 
holy  altar,  and  with  fear  and  j»>y  .salute  it" 
(Homil.  adv.  eos  qui  in  Humxnc  spem  fi/unf,  torn, 
ii.  p.  304),  and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  of  "saluting 
the  holy  table  "  (Kcl.  I/ieranh.  c.  ii.  <j4).  The 
custom  of  kissing  the  doors  is  vividly  dej)icted  in 
Chrvsostom's  words  :  "  See  ye  not  how  many  kiss 
even  the  porch  (Trp6dvpa)  of  this  temple,  some 
stoo])ing  down,  others  grasping  it  with  their 
hand,  and  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth  ** 
{HomU.  XXX.  i. ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  Prudentius 
also  speaks  of  those  who 

"  Apostoloruni  et  martyrum 
Kxosculanlur  limina." 

Peristeph.  Hymn  ii.  vv.  519,  530. 
And  again — 

"Osculd  perspicuo  figunf  impressa  m«tallo." 

Peristeph.  Hymn  xi.  v.  193. 

And  Paulinus  describes  a  rustic  who.  having  lost 
his  oxen,  and  appealing  to  St.  Felix  for  theli 
restoration — 

"Sternltur  ante  fon's  et  postHms  oscula  f^pit." 

.Salal.  vi.  Fclicif,  v,  250. 

The.se  prostrations  and  kisses  must  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  natural  tokens  of 
reverence  and  atlVction.  The  kisse>  of  the  altar, 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  the  sacred  ve.ssels,  &c., 
which  occur  .so  abumlantly  in  the  early  rituals, 
have  a  distinctly  liturgical  character  (.see  Mar- 
tene, 11,  s.  lib.  i,  c.  iv.  art.  3,  §2,  and  art.  5,  §6  ; 
Goar,  Eiichol.  p,  298,  6).  [E.  V.] 

KNKELEUS.    [Penitents.] 

KXKKLING.     [Gexuflexio.s,  I.  723.] 

KNOP  (.Vtx/ris /x>i/ir//"m),  the  bulbous  orna- 
ment on  the  stem  of  a  chalice.  It  is  tound  in 
some  of  the  earliest  known  chalices,  though  it 
could  not  be  said  that  every  chalice  had  a  knop 
amongst  the  earliest  Christians.  The  cups  on  all 
the  so-called  .lewish  coins  represented  in  Mign*", 
J>i  tionniire  ii^Arfie>lo</ie  S icr^e,  all  hnve  a 
knop.  it  will  be  enough,  he  .says,  to  consult 
these  in  order  to  eet  an  idea  of  the  foj-m  of  the 
chalice  actually  used  by  our  blessed  Lord  at  the 
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institution  of  the  Eu*'harist.  It  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  chalices  figured  on  Jewish  coins  of 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  (B.C.  143 — B.C. 
135)  seem  to  be  uuilbimly  })rovicled  with  a  knop 
(Madden,  Histonj  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  43,  ed. 
1864).  Hence  it  appears  that  the  knop  in  the 
sacred  cup  was  pre-christiau. 

The  chalices  that  have  survived  to  us  from  the 
period  traversed  in  this  work  are  extremely  rare  ; 
and  the  examples  of  the  knop  within  the  same 
period  are  therefore  rare  also,  (See  Mr.  Albert 
Way  on  'Ancient  O-naments,  Vessels,  and  Appli- 
ances of  Sacred  Use,'  Arcluu  ological  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  131).  The  knop,  however,  occurs  in 
vhat  Dr.  Lnbke  describes  as  "  tiie  oldest*  of  the 
chalices  known  in  Germany,"  which  was  given 
to  the  Monastery  of  Kremsmiinster  by  the  Duke 
lassilo,  who  tbucded  the  monastery  in  the  year 
777  (Eccle  iantical  Art  in  (ierminy,  p.  140,  ed. 
1876,  Engl,  transl.).  Amongst  the  decorations 
of  this  chalice  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  in  the 
act  of  benediction.  From  the  position  of  His 
hand  the  chalice  seems  to  be  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  Gourdon  Chalice,  which  Labarte  {Hist aire 
des  Arts  industricls,  vol.  i.  p.  495,  ed.  1864) 
shews  to  have  been  buried  between  A.D.  518  and 
A.D.  527,  stands  upon  a  conical  stem,  and  has  a 
bead,  the  germ  of  the  knop,  at  the  junction. 
This  is  the  earliest  example  known.  [Chalice, 
I.  338.] 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  knop  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  adding  strength  to 
the  chalice-stem, — a  result  which  it  could  not 
effect,  for  the  sti-ength  of  a  knopped  stem  would 
still  be  only  the  strength  of  its  weakest  or 
thinnest  jjait.  It  may  have  been  introduced 
first  for  tbe  purpose  of  decoration,  though  after- 
wards it  was  expressly  adopted  to  assist  the  priest 
in  holding  the  chalice  between  his  fingers  in  the 
act  of  consecration.  He  joins  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  then  holds  the  chalice  with  the  re- 
maining fingers.  In  the  Latin  rite  the  priest 
while  holding  the  sacred  host  in  his  right  hand 
over  the  chalice  is  directed  to  hold  the  chalice 
itself  in  his  left  hand,  "per  nodum  infra  cup- 
pam."  The  dates  given  above  shew  that  the 
knop  existed  before  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  formulated. 

Authorities. — The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
monograph  on  the  subject  in  any  language.  The 
knop  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  HIcrolexicon 
by  the  brothers  Macri.  Fol.  liomae,  1677.  But 
besides  the  works  quoted  above,  the  reader  may 
consult  Annates  A>(Jieotof/ii/U"s,  vol,  xxi.  p.  336 
and  vol,  xxii.  p.  21  ;  tho  Aruu  lei  Society's  publica- 
tion on  Ecclesia.stical  Metal  Woik  of  the  Middle 
Ag'-s,  and  JJiversui  unt  Aiiiuin  S<.hedula,  bv  Thco- 
philus.  [H.T.  A.] 

KOIXOMKON  (Koit^a}f„(/,i^).  [Compare 
COMMK.NDATOIiV  LKTrKlw,  1.407.]  I.  A  letter 
of  communion  given  to  travellers  enabling  them 
to  communicate  with  the('liuich  in  the  place  to 
which  they  journeyed.  The  Nomocan«»n  of  the 
Greeks  (c,  4.'»4  ;  (.'otel.  Afon  m.  dr.  i.  14  J)  orders 
that  "  no  strangrT  be  received  (to  (((mrnunion) 
without  a  kr.iiionicon,"  Su(!h  letters  were  also 
called  i-Ki(TT6Kia  or  tiprfviKd,  as  bv  theOtiinril  of 
Chalci'don,  A.D.  4.')!  (Cm.  II):"  \\'>-  have  dc-n-ed 
that  all  the  poor  and  those  noeding  helji  shall. 
after    inve>tigation,    travel    with    lettern    (epi- 

•  It  la  flgarcd  or  p.  339,  vol.  1.  of  tbit  work. 


stolia),  that  is  to  say,  with  ecclesiastical  eirenica 
only,  and  not  with  letters  of  commendation " 
((rvarariKols  ;  comp,  2  Cor.  iii.  1).  The 
former  word,  epistolium,  we  find  used  in  the 
West,  as  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours,  A.D,  566, 
which  decreed  "  that  no  one  of  the  clergy  or 
laity,  except  the  bishop,  presume  to  give  epi- 
stolia  "  (Can.  6),  The  other  name,  eirenica,  is 
used  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a,d,  341  :  "No 
stranger  is  to  be  received  without  letters  of 
peace  "  (Can.  7) ;  Sim.  in  the  West,  Cone,  Elib., 
as  below. 

It  appears  that  the  issue  of  such  letters  of 
communion  had  to  be  watched  and  regulated  in 
every  part  of  the  Church,  Thus  the  Council  of 
Antioch  (Can.  8)  allowed  chorepiscojd  to  orant 
them,  but  forbade  presbyters.  From  the  Council 
of  Eliberis,  A.D,  305  (Can,  25),  we  learn  that 
intending  travellers  sometimes  obtained  them 
from  confessors,  as  the  lapsed  did  their  libelli  : 
"To  every  one  who  has  brought  confessors' 
letters  are  to  be  given  letters  communicatory, 
the  confessor's  name  being  cancelled,  forasmuch 
as,  under  the  glory  of  tiiis  name,  they  everywhere 
astonish  the  simple."  The  same  Council  (Can,  31) 
forbade  women  (supj)osed  to  be  the  wives  of 
bishops  and  presbyters)  to  write  litterae  pacificae 
for  the  laity,  or  to  receive  them.  The  Council 
of  Aries,  in  314  (Can,  9): — "Concerning  those 
who  present  letters  of  confessors,  it  is  decreed 
that  such  letters  be  taken  from  them,  and  that 
they  receive  others  communicatory,"  The 
Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  348  (Can.  17)  :  "  Let  no 
clerk  or  layman  communicate  in  a  strange  con- 
gregation (in  aliena  plebe)  without  his  bishop's 
letters."  The  Council  of  Agatha,  in  505  (Can,  52), 
and  that  of  Epaone  in  517  (can,  6):  "  Let  no  one 
grant  communion  to  a  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or 
clerk,  travelling  without  his  bishop's  letters." 

In  the  Capitularies  of  the  French  kings  we 
find  these  documents  called  litterae  peregrin- 
orum,  travellers'  letters  (cap,  v.  an.  806,  tom.  i, 
col,  456),  and  formatae  (1225),  The  last  name 
is  given  to  them  by  tiie  Council  of  Milevi,  a.d. 
416  (Can.  20):  "It  is  decreed  that  any  clerk 
who  desires  to  go  to  court,  wheiever  it  be,  on  his 
own  business,  shall  receive  a  formata  from  his 
bishop.  But  if  he  shall  choose  to  go  without  a 
formata,  let  him  be  removed  from  communion." 
[FouMA,  I.  682,] 

II.  The  same  names  were  given  to  those  let- 
ters which  bishop.s,  on  their  ordination,  sent  to 
other  bi.Nliops  as  an  ofier  and  claim  of  commu- 
nion, and  to  letters  which  passed  between 
bishops  at  any  tinie  as  a  token  of  adherence  to 
the  .same  fiith.  Thus  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  "If 
.John,  the  most  religious  bisiio])  of  Antioch,  sub- 
scnl)e  it  (a  confession  of  faith),  .  .  .  then  give 
to  him  TO  KinvuiViud  "  (Inter  Acta  Cone.  Eph. 
Labbe,  iii.);  that  is.  as  the  ancient  translation 
of  the  West  renders  it, — "  the  letters  com- 
municatory" (Aor.  Coll.  Cone.  c(d.  910;  Baluz. 
>Si,nodico}i^  c,  204).  A  more  common  expression 
was  KoivwviKk  ypdix^ara.  This  i.s  used  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269,  when  announcing 
to  the  popes  of  Al(;xandria  and  Koin(!  tli(!  election 
of  Domnus  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  It  re|uested 
them  to  send  him  b-tlers  of  communion,  that 
they  might  receive  the  like  from  liitn  in  return 
(Kuseb,  Jlint.  I  r.cl.  vii.  .'50).  Using  the  same 
term.  St,  liasil  (^hallfii'^i-s  those  who  accused  \\\vti 
of   being   in    conimuuiou   wiih    Ap(dliuariub    to 
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produce  any  letters  of  communion  that  had 
passed  between  them  (Kpist.  i»4.') ;  torn.  ii.  p. 
1122).  The  same  expression  used  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Ap.  itd  A/axiinian.  inter  Acta  Cone. 
E})h.  c.  81)  is  render'id  in  the  ancient  Latin 
version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  1-^phesus  by 
the  unusual  phrase  of  litterae  commuuicativae 
(Baluz.  .\ova  Coll<'ct.  Cun<:il.  col.  b'M).  In  the 
version  of  his  e|)istle  to  Theognostus  {Synod, 
c.  8'))  we  have  the  more  common  litterae  com- 
muuicatoriae  (col.  79)).  St.  Augustine,  writing 
in  397,  savs  :  ''  We  wrote  »o  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Douatists,  not  letters  of  communion  (commu- 
nicatorias  litteras),  which  now  for  a  long  time, 
owing  to  their  perversion  from  the  Catholic 
unity  througliout  tlie  world,  tiiey  do  not  receive, 
but  sucii  {)rivate  letters  as  it  is  lawful  for  us  to 
address  even  to  Pagans"  (E/k  xliii.  §  1).  He 
repeats  this  in  his  work  Contra  Litteras  Peti- 
linti  (\.  I).  The  same  father  declares  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  to  be  "  united  per  commuuicatorias 
littera.-^  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  .  .  .  and  to  other 
lands,  whence  the  gospel  had  come  to  Africa" 
(A/),  xliii.  §  7).  He  again  and  again  speaks  of 
such  letters  as  a  sign  and  proof  of  the  inter- 
communion of  churches  {ihid.  §§  8,  16,  19). 
These  letters,  like  those  granted  to  travellers, 
came  under  the  general  head  of  formatae.  Thus 
Augustine,  s})eaking  of  a  schismatical  bishop, 
says,  "  We  asked  whether  he  could  give  letters 
communicatory,  wliich  we  call  formatae,  where 
I  wished  "  {E/>.  xliv.  §  5). 

III.  A  nopnrion  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  which 
is  varied  for  "the  day  or  the  saint"  (Goar,  Lit. 
Clu'iis.  p.  HI  ;  'Ii/picon  Sabae,  7).  It  is  now  sung 
after  the  response  to  tiie  Sancta  Sanctis,  and  be- 
fore Jie  hot  infusion  and  fraction.  Originally, 
however,  it  was  sung,  as  its  name  implies,  during 
the  commuiiiou  of  the  iieople.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  Chronicon 
Fasc/ude  of  Alexandria  (tom.  i.  p.  714;  ed.  Nie- 
buhr).  '•  This  year,  in  the  mouth  Artemisius,  the 
Roman  May,  12tli  ludiction,  undei  Sergius  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinoph",  was  ih->i  introduced 
the  custom  that  after  ail  have  received  the  holy 
Mysteries,  wiiile  the  clerks  are  removing  the 
precious  fans,  ))atens,  and  cups,  and  other  sacred 
utensils,  also  after  the  distribution  of  the 
Eulogiae  from  the  side-tables,  and  the  .ringing  of 
the  last  verse  of  the  hoinunio  n,  this  autiplion 
should  be  sung,  Let  our  mouth  be  tilled  with 
praise,'"  &c.  This  was  in  the  year  624  of  our 
era.  In  tiie  Liturgy  of  St.  .lames,  from  which 
the  (ireck  is  derived,  the  words,  "0  taste  and 
gee  how  gracious  the  Lord  is  "  (from  Ps.  34), 
are  both  said  by  the  jtriest  and  sung  by  the 
choir  {Coil,  /.it  r;/.  As.sem.  v.  57)  before  the 
communion  f>f  the  former;  but  probably  the 
Greek  anthem  rather  took  tlie  jilace  of  four 
psalms  (•_'■<,  :>K  I4r>,  117),  whicli  were  said  at  the 
fraction  in  St.  .lames.  A  shtuter  form  would  be 
8utficient,  when  the  communicants  became  fewer. 
The  wi  rds,  "0  taste,"  &c.,  were  sung  at  Jeru- 
galem  in  the  4th  century,  after  the  response  to 
the  Sancta  Sanctis,  and  therotore  also  before  the 
comm\inion.  St.  Cyril,  addressing  the  newly 
baptize  I,  says  (C<itei'/i.  Mj/st.  v.  17),  "  After  this 
fe  hear  him  who  sings  with  divine  melody, 
exhorting  you  and  .saying,  *  O  taste,*  "&c.  In 
St.  Mark's  Liturgy,  tlie  celebrant  says  a  certain 

tiraycr.    "or    else.   Like    as    the    hart,"   &c.,    i.«'. 
Waim  42  {Litunj.  Orient.  Kenaud.  i.  162);  but 
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there  is  no  proper  koinonicon.  In  the  Clementine 
"the  ii.'Jrd  Psalm  (.M^th)  is  to  be  said  wliile  all 
the  rest  are  communicating  "  (Coteler.  i.  405). 
The  Armeni-in  Liturgy  provides  proper  hymns  to 
be  sung  by  the  choir,  '*  while  they  who  are  worthy 
are  communicating"  (Le  lirun,  /iss.  x.  art.  21). 
In  the  Coptic  rite  ''  they  sing  from  the  psalm  " 
during  the  fraction,  which  is  followe<l  imme- 
diately by  the  communion  of  the  celebrant 
(Kenaud.  i.  24).  In  the  Greek  Alexanilrine  ot 
St.  Basil,  "  the  people  say  the  .50th  (51st)  Psalm 
and  the  koinonicon  for  the  day  "  between  the 
fraction  and  the  communion  (Renaud.  i.  84, 
345).  In  that  of  St.  Gregory,  only  the  105th 
Psalm  is  then  said  (ibid.  124).  In  the  Syrian 
St.  James,  used  both  by  Melchites  and  .Jacobites^ 
and  therefore  earlier  than  the  schism,  the 
koinonicon  is  represented  by  an  invitatory,  sung 
by  the  deacon  an  I  subdeacons  while  the  people 
are  communicating  (Renaud.  ii.  42):  "The 
Church  cries.  My  brethren,  receive  the  body  ot 
the  Son;  drink  His  blood  with  faith,  and  sing 
His  glory,"  &c.  A  similar  form  occurs  in  the 
Nestorian  Liturgy  (ihid.  596  ;  Lih.  Midab. 
Raulin,  326).  According  to  the  Abyssinian, 
which  comes  from  St.  Mark,  "skilled  persons 
chant  some  verses,  while  the  sacrament  is  minis- 
tered  to  the  people,  .  .  .  which  the  people  repeat 
singing  "  (Bibiioth.  Max.  PP.  xxvii.  668). 

The  Greek  koinonicon  corresponds  to  a  hymn 
which  they  began  to  sing  at  Carthage  in  St. 
Augustine's  time,  "  when  that  which  had  been 
offered  was  being  distributed  to  the  people  " 
(hetrnct.  ii.  11);  to  the  Antiphona  ad  Commu- 
nionem  of  Rome,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Gi"gorv  I.  (H<)norius,  Gemma  Anim>e,  i.  90); 
and  to  the  Antipliona  ad  Accedentes  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missal  (Leslie,  p.  7),  In  the  last,  we 
may  oltserve,  the  anthem  from  Whitsun  Eve  to 
Lent,  and  on  All  Saints'  day  is,  "0  taste  and 
see,"  &c.,  so  familiar  to  the  Kast.  It  cannot  now 
be  ascertaine<I  whether  anything  was  sung  during 
the  communion  in  the  original  liturgv  of  Gaul 
(^Litunjia  Galliiout,  Mabill.  53).  [W.  E.  S.] 

KYRIE  ELEISON.    [Litany.] 


liABAEUM.     In    Christian    antiquity    the 
military  staud.ird   bearing  the  sacred  monogram 

>j^  -^  ,  adopted  by  the  emperor  ConsttDtine 
as  an  imperial  ensign  subsequently  to  his 
celebrated  vision  and  the  victory  over  Maxcn- 
tius,  as  described  by  Eusebius  (  I  i'.  Const, 
lib.  i.  c.  28-31),  and  in  later  times  the  device 
itselt",  or  the  cross  alone.  The  labarum  has  often 
been  spoken  of  .is  if  it  were  something  altogether 
novel  both  in  form  and  use  ((Jretser,  dc  Cntce 
C  r.  vol.  i.  p.  493).  Bi^t  the  thing,  and  jirobably 
also  the  narce.  were  already  t'amiliar  in  the 
Roman  army.  The  labarum  of  Ctmstantine  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  cavjilry- 
standard  (vexillum).  from  which  it  ditfered  only 
in  the  Cliristian  chara<'ter  of  its  symltols  and 
decorations.  Like  that  it  preserved  the  primi- 
tive type  of  a  cloth  fastened  to  the  shatY  of  a 
spear,  and  consisted  of  a  square  piece  «)f  some 
textile  material  clevat«d  oq  a  gilt  pole,  and  sua- 
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pended  from  a  cross  bar,  by  which  it  was  kept 
expauled.  The  eagle  of  victory  surmouuting 
the  shaft  was  replaced  by  the  sacred  monogram 
contained  within  a  chaplet.  The  emblems  em- 
broidered on  the  banner  were  also  Christian. 
They  were  usually  wrought  in  gold  on  a  purple 
ground.  To  the  eye  of  the  early  Christians,  ac- 
customed to  discern  the  emblem  of  salvation  in 
everything  around  them,  the  cruciform  frame- 
work of  the  Roman  stamlard  had  already 
marked  it  out  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
true  faith.  "  In  your  trophies,"  writes  Ter- 
tullian  (Ap  lo-j.  c.  16),  "  the  cross  is  the  heart 
of  the  trophy  ....  those  hangings  of  the 
standards  and  banners  {cantabruruin  aliter  laha- 
rorum)  are  the  clothings  of  crosses " :  and 
Minucius  Felix  (c.  29),  "  the  very  standards,  and 
banners  (cant  ibra  aliter  labara),  and  flags  of 
your  camps,  what  are  they  but  gilded  crosses, 
imitating  not  only  the  appearance  of  the  cross 
but  that  i)t'  the  man  hanging  on  it."  Nor  was 
there  one  of  the  Roman  ensigns  the  consecration 
of  which  to  the  honour  of  Christ  would  have  so 
powerful  an  influence,  especially  on  the  army. 
For,  as  Sozomen  informs  us,  "  it  was  valued 
beyond  all  others,  being  always  carried  before 
the  emperor,  and  worshipped  by  the  soldiery  as 
the  most  honourable  symbol  of  the  Roman 
power "  (Soz.  JI.  E.  lib.  i.  c.  4).  When  there- 
fore Constant ine  adopted  it,  consecrated  by  the 
svmbols  of  his  nev.-ly  adopted  faith,  as  "the 
saving  sign  of  the  Roman  empire"  {(Tu>r-r]piou 
ffrtfxdoi/  rrjs  'Pufj-aiuv  apxvs),  he  took  the  surest 
method  of  uniting  both  divisions  of  his  troops, 
pagans  and  Christians,  in  a  common  worship,  and 
leading  those  who  still  clave  to  the  old  religion 
to  a  purer  faith,  since,  to  quote  TertuUian  again 
(u.  s.),  "the  camp  religion  of  the  Romans  was 
all  through  a  worship  of  the  standards." 

Neither  was  the  word  labarum  a  newly-corned 
one.  Even  if  the  various  reading,  labarum  for 
cantubi-um,  in  TertuUian  and  Minucius  Felix  is 
rejected,  Sozomen,  when  describing  the  result 
of  Constantine's  vision,  speaks  of  it  as  a  word 
already  in  use — "he  commanded  the  artists  to 
remod»;l  the  standard  called  by  the  Romans 
labarum"  —  rb  irapa  'Pcouaiois  KaXovti^vou  Aa- 
fiwpov  (//.  A',  lib.  i,  c.  4),  According  to  Suicer 
(«»i6  tocc)  the  word  c;ime  into  use  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  was  probably  adopted  from  one 
of  tb<i  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The 
orthography  varies  in  different  writers,  as  is 
uswil  with  a  half-naturalised  foreign  word.  It 
i»  written  Kd&wpuv  by  Sozomen  and  Nicephorus 
(//.  y>'.  vii.  ;J7),  and  XdBovpou  by  Chrysostom 
{I/ornil.  iii.  in  1  Tim.),  who  speaks  of  it  as  "the 
royal  standard  in  war  usually  called  luburum." 
Its  derivation  in  still  uncertain,  "in  s})ite," 
writes  Gibbon,  "of  the  etlorts  of  the  critics,  who 
have  irieflectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Creek, 
S|)aai!ih,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  lllyric,  Arm<nian,  &<:., 
in  nearch  of  an  etymol<»gy.  '  We  find  KafiBavu, 
"to  seize;"  c  'Ac(/3fia,  "piety  \"  Xdtpvpa,  "spoils;" 
Xa'i<pu%,  a"cl<)ke;"  and  even  the  Latin  lubor,  with 
other  (*till  ni<.re  far-fetched  derivations  enume- 
rated by  Cothot'ried  {(J hI.  Thcifl.  vol.  ii.  p.  14'J). 
I>uo;iU'4e's  derivation  from  a  supposcid  Celtic 
root,  lub  htir  -  jMtnnii  ulu.i  errrcitnn,  is  repu- 
diat«'d  by  <Vdtic  hcholars.  The  word  is  most 
probably  <>f  lianqnc  origin,  in  which  languag<', 
■ccorling  to  liailb't  (/)ittioiin'iire  ^'fUi'/u-,  s.  v.) 
labaria     ni^niiies     a    stauiard.       Accordin-.;     to 


Larramendi  (Diccionnrio  Trilingue),  the  word  ii 
of  Cantabrian  origin,  and  is  derived  from 
I'auburu,  signifying  anything  with  fcur  heads  or 
limbs,  such  as  the  cruciform  framework  of  a 
military  standard.  Cantab  um,  used  as  a 
synonym  for  la'xirum,  indicates  the  country 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

The   form    of  the   labarum    is  very  minutely 
described  by  Eusebius  (  IVi.  Const,  lib.  i.  c.  31): 
"  A  long  spear,  overlaid   with  gold,  foi-med  the 
flgure  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a  transverse  bar  at 
the  top.     At  the  summit  of  the  whole  was  fixed 
a    wreath    of  gold  and  precious  stones,   within 
which  the  symbol  of  the  title  of  salvation  was 
indicated  by  means  of  its  first  two  letters,  the 
letter  P  being  intersected   by  X  in  the  centre 
(Xta^OjueVou  tou  p  KaTO,  tJ)   juLeffairaTOv)  .... 
From  the  cross  bar  of  the  spear  was  suspended  a 
square     cloth    of    purple    stuff    profusely    em- 
broidered   with   gold   and  precious   stones.     Be- 
neath the  crown  of  the  cross,  immediately  above 
the  embroidered  banner,   the  shaft  bore  golden 
medallions  of   the   emperor    and    his    children." 
This   original   standard    formed    the    pattern    of 
others  which  Constantine  ordered  to  be  made  to 
be  carried  at  the  head  of  all  his  armies.     Fifty 
of    the    stoutest    and    most    religious     soldiers, 
vTra(Tiri(rTal,  Svere   selected   by   him  as  the   per- 
petual guard  of  the  lal^arum,  which  was  to  be 
borne  by  them  singly  by  turns.     Eusebius  relates 
a  story  he  had  heard  from  the  em})eror  himself 
of  a   fierce   engagement    in   which    the  soldier 
whose    duty   it   was  to   carry   it,   panic   struck, 
transferred    the    labarum    to    another   and    fled, 
paying  for  his  cowardice  with  his  life,  while  the 
soldier  'who    boldly   carried   the   sacred    symbol 
escaped  unhurt   (Euseb.  u.  s.  lib.  ii.   c.  8).     Not 
content    with     having    it     represented     on     his 
standards,    Constantine     commanded     that    the 
monogram    should    also    be    engraved    on    the 
shields  of  his  soldiers  (i6.  lib.  iv.  c.  21).     Lac- 
tantius  (de  Mort.  I  ersec.  c.  44)  is  silent  as  to  the 
standard,  and  only  records  the  representation  on 
the  shields — "transversa  X  litera,  sunimo  capite 
circumriexo  (i.e.  with  a  line  drawn  thiough  the 
middle  and  turned  into  a  loop  at  the  top,  form- 
ing the  letter  L'ho)  Christum  in  scutis  notat." 

Prudent  i us  describes  the  monogram  as  deco- 
rating both  the  standards  (the  labarum  ]»roper) 
and  the  shields  of  Constantine's  army  on  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome  after  the  defeat 
of  Maxentius. 

"ChriHtus  purpureum  Kemmanti  tcxtus  in  auro 
Signabil  labaniin  ;  cli'iieonuii  insignia  Christus 
Sciipserat ;  urdcbat  ouuiiiiis  crux  uddita  cri.-.tis." 

C'ontr.  Syinmack.  i.  -187-489. 
an<l  again  : 
"  Agnoscas  Regina  (Roma)  libcns   niea  sigiiu  nccesne 
e;*t, 
III  <)iilbiiB  cfflgiog  crucls  ant  gommata  rcfulBct, 
Aut  lungiH  bolido  <x  auro  prueftruir  in  li;u<iiH." 

Jb.  4(<4-466. 

and  speaks  of  its  acceptance  by  the  senate  as  an 
object  (»f  adoration  : 

"  Tunc  llle  BrnatuH 
Militiuc  ultriciH  tituluui,  ClirlHliquo  vtTciidum 
Noiucn  oduruvlt  qutKl  collucobut  in  arniis." 

Jb.  4g4-40e. 

I'aulinuH  furnishes  us  with  a  singularly  de- 
tailed di'sr  ription  of  the  monogram,  forming  • 
golden  cross,  dependin^j  from  a  "corona  lucif," 
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in  tlic  basilica  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola,  explaining 
how  all  the  characters  of  XPICTOC  are  con- 
tained in  it : 

"  Nam  notii,  qua  Jiia  quinque  notat  luimor.intp  Latino 
Ciilculiis,  hrt<  c  <jiacci.>  chi  .>-ciibitiir,  ct  ninliani  iho 
Cujiis  ajMX  ft  itiyma  tcn't  ciU'  d  nirsu^  ad  i])>am 
Curvaius  vi'uain  facit  o  vchit  oibi-  peiacto. 
Nam  ri^or  ol(st.pu>  faiit  i  quu«l  in  Hillaile  iota  est; 
Tail  idciu  >t.\  lus  ips"-  hrevi  rciio  ac'umin<-  durtus 
Kflicit,"  A:c. — I'oeiii,  six.  \,Caim  xi.  in  St.  Kfllcom). 

The  notes  of  Muratori  on  this  curious,  ami  not 
very  easily  intelliijible,  passage,  should  by  all 
means  be  consulted. 

On<'e  aiiopteil  by  Constantine  as  the  imperial 
ensii^n,  it  was  continued  by  his  successors. 
Ambrose,  begj^ing  the  eniporoi-  Theodosius  to 
take  tbrcil)le  po.ssession  of  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
e.xhorts  him  to  order  iii.s  troops  to  carry  in  "  his 
victorious  ensign,"  i.e.  the  labarum  consecrated 
with  the  name  of  Christ  (A/j'j.s^  lib.  vi.  /'p.  20); 
and  in  another  pa.s.sage  utters  the  following 
praver  for  the  success  of  Gratian's  arms  against 
the  Goths:  "Turn,  0  Lord,  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  Thy  faith.  Here  it  is  not  the  e;igles,  nor 
the  fli^'ht  of  birds  that  lead  the  army,  but  Thy 
Name,  U  Lord  .lesus,  and  Thy  wcu-ship"  (Ambros, 
do'  Fide,  lib.  ii.  ad  tin.).  The  sacred  symbols 
were  naturally  removed  from  the  standards  by 
Julian  (Soz.  //.  E.  lib.  v.  c  17  ;  Greg.  Naz. 
cont.  Jidian  I.  tom.  i.  p.  7o),  but  were  restored 
by  Jovian  and  his  C'hiistian  successors,  and 
continued  to  be  borne  by  the  later  Byzantine 
emperors. 


No.  1.     Ctiln  of  Conrtantiiio  II. 

Examples  of  the  liibarum,  both  as  a  standard 
and  as  borne  on  the  siiieM,  in  ditferent  forms, 
are  abundantly  furnisliod  by  the  series  of 
imperial  medals  given  by  Ducangn  in  his 
Fnmiliite  Aniiustae  lii/zunt  nne,  which  usually 
forms  part  of  the  same  volume  with  the  Con- 
staiitiri'i/xilis  C/iristiinin,  from  which  the  subse- 
quent illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn. 


No.  2.     Toiii  »f  C-  ii*tAiiliti>  II    at«l  r. >i I Ktm id- 
Fig.  1  is  from  a  tiny  coin   of  Constantine  II., 
"a   third   brass   of  the    smallest    size."       The 
engravings  are  much  larger  than  the  coins  they 


represent.  This  "  most  imjtortant  of  the  numis- 
matic memorials  of  the  triumpls  of  Christianitv," 
*'  of  a  rarity  commensurate  with  its  interest," 
(C.  W.  King,  K  trly  Christian  Aumismtttics^ 
p.  2o),  repre.sents  the  labarum  as  described  by 
Kusebius.  The  sjtiked  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
banner  transfixes  a  serpent  (cf.  Kuseb.  ]it.  ('ou-st. 
iii.  .J).  On  the  banner  are  emblazoned  throe 
roundels  (interpreted  by  Mr.  King's  engraver, 
but  without  sutlirient  warrant,  as  1)K()).  above  is 
the  sacreil  monogram  ;  on  the  exergue  CO.NS. 
The  obverse  bears  '*  the  bnyi.sh,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, features  of  Constantine  II."  {/bid.) 
Kxamples  of  Constantine  I.  with  the  same 
reverse  type  are  in  existence  [Nu.vi.s.matics]. 

Fig.  2'  of  Constantino  II.  (tab.  v.  p.  21), 
re[)resents  him  in  military  dress,  standing  on  a 
galley,  steered  by  N'ictory.  He  bears  a  jihoenix 
on  a  globe  in  his  right  lianil,  and  in  his  left  the 
labarum  in  the  form  of  a  banner,  with  the  sacred 
monogram;  the  motto  is  Fcl{ici'in)  7ciii}>(orum)* 
rrparatio.  This  was  a  favourite  device  with 
Constantius  II.  and  Constans  (King,  i/.s.,  p. 
68).     Fig.  3,  a  coin  of  Constans  (tab.  xi.  p.  33), 


No.  3.    Coin  of  Const.. lis.     From  Ducan^. 

shews  the  emperor  holding  a  labarum  of  the 
same  form  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  motto 
Trinmphator  Gentium  barbaraniin.  This  design 
is  frecjuentJy  repeated,  c.<].  tab.  xii.,  xiii.,  pp. 
3.'},  37  ;  tab.  ii.  p.  06.  The  emperor  is  some- 
times represented  liolding  the  labarum  in  one 
hand  and  seizing  a  captive  in  the  other,  e.g.  a 
coin  of  Gratian  (tig.  4,  tal).  ii.  \).  .'>»>);  at 
other  times  trampling  a  captive  under  foot 
(tab.  xiii.  p.  37).  A  not  unfre»iuent  design 
repre.sents  the  labarum  planted  in  the  ground 
with  fettered  captives  seated  beside  it,  c.//.  tab. 
vi.  p.  2.3;  vii.  p.  2.'S ;  viii.  p.  27,  &c.  Some- 
times we  find  the  .sacred  monogram  on  a  shield, 
as    in    fig.    5,    a    coin    of   Aelia     Flaccilla,    wife 


No.  4.     Coin  of  (imliaii.     From  Ihianpe. 

of  Theodosius  (pi.  i.  p.  »•!),  where  the  shield 
is  borne  by  a  seated  Victory.  .As  examples 
of  the    monogram   alone,    we  give    a    coin    of 


•  Or  perhaps  Fdl'x]  Templorit]  Reparat'o. 
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r>c(entius,  fig.  6  (pi.  xiii.  p.  37),  and  one  of 
.lii>tini;iii.  fig.  7  (pi.  ii.  p.  90),  as  well  as 
a  reiiwii  k;ible  gem  (fig.  8),  figured  by  Lipsius  de 


Ko.  5.    Coin  of  Aelia  Flaccilla.    From  Dncange. 

Ci-uce  (p.  74),  bearing  on  the  obverse  Victory- 
bearing  a  palm  and  a  chaplet,  with  the  legend 
]'<■  t.  Au'j.     In  several  of  these   we  notice  the 


No.  6.    Coin  of  Deceniius.     From  Dncange. 

Greek  characters  A,  fl,  on  either  side  of  the 
monogram.  The  meaning  of  this  addition  is 
elaborately  explained  by  Paulinus,  I.e.     A  very 


Ko.  7.    C<jin  of  Jtutiiiian. 


beautiful  representation  of  the  labarum  i.s  found 
on  a  lamp  engraved  by  Mamachi.  It  is  in  the 
usual  form  of  a  standard  supported  on  a  spear, 


No.  8.    From  «  Com. 

with  the  nacred  monotfram  encircled  with  a 
wreath  above,  and  ENTwToNIKA  (air)  em- 
br(»i'l«T»'d  on  the  banni-r  itself.  A  Holdier  fnliy 
arm*-!  ofandn  on  either  »ide  guarding  the  »tan  larrl. 

(Au;;uHti,  f/d'j:h.  dfr  Christ   Arch.  vol.  iii.  pp. 


571  ff.  ;  Ducange.  Glussar.  sub  voc. ;  Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  lib.  i.  c.  ;^1  ;  lib.  ii.  c.  8;  lib.  iv.  c.  21  ; 
Gothofried  in  Theod.  Cod.  vol.  ii.  pj).  143  ff. ; 
Gretser  de  Ci-uce,  lib.  ii. ;  King,  Early  Christian 
Numismatics ;  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  c.  15,  16;  Meur- 
sius,  Gloss  IT.;  Milman,  Fiist.  of  Ch-isti  nity,  vol. 
ii.  p.  287  ;  Munter,  Sinnbilder,  pi.  iii.  Nos.  70,  71 ; 
Suicer,  Thesaurus^  sub  voc.  ;  Vossius,  l.tymoL 
sub  voc.)  [E.  v.] 

LABIS.     [Spoon.] 

LABORANTES.     [Copiatae;  Fossarii.] 

LABRA  {Kafipa)^  a  forni  of  the  Egyptian 
word  \avpa,  a  lane  or  narrow  street  (Ej)iphan. 
Haeres.  69),  has  been  misunderstood  (iVJacri, 
Hierolex.  s.  v.  Labra)  as  equivalent  to  "parish" 
or  "district."     See  Laura.  [C] 

LACKRNA.     [BiRRUS;  Paenula,] 

LACRYMATORY.  A  name  given  by  some 
modern  antiquaries  to  certain  small  vessels  not 
unfrequently  found  in  tombs,  once  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  contain  tears.  They  are  in  fact 
Vasa  unguenta7-ia,  vessels  intended  to  contain 
perfumes,  like  the  aKa^aarpov  of  the  Gospels. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  7,  etc.)  See  Ix'oman  Antiqudies 
found  at  Rougham,  described  by  the  late  Prof. 
Henslow  ;  edited  by  Prof.  Churchill  Babington ; 
Beccles[1872].  Prof.  Babington  refers  to  Millin, 
JJict.  des  Beaux-Arts,  s.  v.  Lacrymutoire.     [C] 

LACTANTIUS,  Bede;  Letatius,  Usuard, 
one  of  the  Scillitan  martyrs,  July  17,  appears 
as  Lactatus,  July  18  (^Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LACTICINIA,  dishes  prepared  from  milk 
and  eggs  (w^YaAo),  the  use  of  which  was  per- 
mitted, according  to  some  authorities,  in  Lent 
and  other  times  of  fasting  [FASTI^'G ;  Lent]. 

[C] 

LACTINUS,  Lacteanus,  Lactocus  or  Molac- 
tocus.  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Freshford  (Aghad- 
hur)  and  abbat  of  Clonfert  (died  622),  com- 
memorated March  19.  There  was  a  sj)ring 
sacred  to  him  in  Cassel  and  a  convent  (Lis- 
lachtin)  in  Ardfert  diocese  (v.  Acta  i<S.  Mart, 
iii.  32).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LACTIS  DEGUSTATIO.  [Bai>tism,  §  QQ, 
1.  164 ;  Honey  and  Milk,  1.  783.] 

LACTISSIMA,  i.e.  T.AETISSIMA,  martyr, 
April  27  {Mart.  Hieron.  D'Achei-y.  Sjjic.  iv.). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

IjACULATA,  sc.  vcstis,  a  kind  of  dres.s,  in 
which  wen.'  scjuare  spaces  (lacus),  containing 
pi(;tures,  added  in  various  ways  :  "  Laculata  est 
quae  lacus  quadratos  quosdam  cum  pictura  habet 
iiitextos,  nut  additos  acu."  (Isid.  J'Jtyrn.  xix. 
22.)  F<»r  this  sense  of  lacus,  cf  Columella 
(i.  6),  where  the  word  is  used  for  scpiare  spaces, 
with  which  granaries  are  divided  lor  tlu;  storing 
of  did'erc.'nt  kiiKls  of  grain  separatcdy.  (See 
I>u(;auge,  Glossary,  s.  v.)  [l^-  S.] 

LACUNAKY  WORK.  (Lmnhris^Vn.)  Tho 
I'lunarit  or  ln'/'iciiria  w<tc  hollow  Hpaccs  or 
panel.s  originally  formed  by  the  planks  arranged 
at  regular  intervaln,  to  compose  the  ceiling  of  a 
room.      During  the   Romano-By/antine     jteriod 
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these  wore  gilded  and  inlaid  with  ivory  (Horace, 
Oil.  ii.  18);  suniL'tiines  they  were  adojiieii  with 
paintings  (Suet.  Mt.  Air.  31).  The  vaulted 
or  waiignn-roofed  variety  was  called  Camara  or 

CAMliKA.     [DiCT.  OF  GR.  AND  KOM.  ANTIQ.  8.  V.] 

The  panelling  was  applietl  also  to  the  soffit  or 
un<ier  surface  of  an  aich  ;  but  this  practice  is  appa- 
rently not  earlier  th;in  the  Itenaissance,  and  was 
an  innovation  on  the  originnl  custom,  since  earlier 
arches  had  no  sollits  properly  so-called.  The 
ancient  basilicas  had  the  ground  of  these  recesses 
enriched  with  C<ii  suns  scjuare,  trefoil,  hexa- 
gonal, in  much  variety;  often  agiiin  with  roses, 
masques  of  animals,  and  such  like  ;  but  these  in 
later  examples.  The  lacunary  work  was  em- 
ployed both  in  public  and  private  buildings; 
"  Laquearia,  quae  nunc  et  in  privatis  domibus 
fluro  teguntur."  says  VWay  {//i  t.  Aatur.  xxxiii. 
18),  and  especially  in  Italy  the  ceilings  of  all  the 
rooms  of  a  house  would  be  of  this  kind  ;  some 
being  more  richly  ornamented  than  others.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  mosaic  work  (musi- 
vum  opus);  see  Mosaic. 

When  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D. 
the  Christians  began  to  erect  large  nnd  costly 
churches,  tlie  ceilings  were  often  ornamented  with 
this  work.  Eusebius  (  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  capp. 
31_40)  tells  us  that  the  church  which  Constan- 
tine  built  at  Jerusalem  had  a  vaulted  roof 
(Kaudpav  \aKwvapiav),  of  which  the  whole  was 
divided  into  jiauels,  carved  and  gilded. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania  (a  D. 
409-4;U),  has  described  in  one  of  his  letters 
{Ep.  12,  (td  Severin.)  a  new  church  there,  upon 
which  the  highest  decorative  art  of  the  period 
a])pears  to  have  been  exercised.  Of  this  tliero^f 
of  the  nave  and  galleries  were  panelled  (lacu- 
nato).  The  term  is  frequently  used  by  St. 
Jerome  (a.D.  34-0-420),  who  did  not  altogether 
sympathise  with  the  prevailing  habit  of  lavish- 
ing adornment  on  churches.  He  says  (A'/j.  2  od 
j\e/>otian.),  "  Marmora  nitent  auro,  splendent 
laquearia,  gemmis  altare  distinguitur,"  &c. 

Patiens.  bishop  of  l^yons,  is  recorded  to  have 
built  a  cathedial  church  in  that  city,  of  which 
we  have  a  contemporary  description  from  the 
pen  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (a.D.  431-482).  He 
says  : 

"  Intus  hix  micat,  atque  bmcteatum 
Sol  sic  sullicitutur  ad  l.ioinar 
Fulvo  ut  ctmcolor  eiret  in  nietallo." 

That  is,  the  g(dden  sunshine  played  over  the 
golden  plates  of  the  panels  in  the  church. 

But  yet  the  lacunar  hardiv  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  style  of  ornamentation  in 
these  early  centuries,  at  all  events  for  churches. 
It  was  revived  and  much  extended  under  the 
Renaissance.  [S.  J.  E.] 

LADICUS.    [Laudiceus.]  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAELirS,  Spanish  martvr,  June  27  (Mart. 
Jlicron.  D'Ach.).  [K.  B.  B.] 

LAETANIA.    [Litany.] 
LAETANTIUS  [r.  Lactantiis]. 

LAETITS.  (1)  Bishop  of  I.eptina  in  Africa, 
martyred  by  Hunneric,  Sept.  (J.  Ado,  &c.  (r. 
Baronius  and  Acta  >S.  Sept.  ii.  677). 

(S)  Presbyter  at  Orleans,  f  Nov.  b  (Usuard). 

[E.  B.  B.] 


LAIDGEV,  Jan.  11.  Colgan,  Acta  S.^.  11,1.  p 
57  —  l.aidcend,  .Jan.  12.  in  the  Ft-lire  of  Aengus 
the  Culdee.     He  was  of  Cloofert,  A.D.  «5yO(J/arf. 
I>oi,e,al).      (2)  May  20.      (3)  Oct.  23.      (4)  of 
Achadh-raithen,  Nov.  28  {ibid.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAITY.  I.  In  the  OM  Testament,  when  the 
Israelites  in  general  are  distinguished  from  the 
prie>ts,  they  are  spoken  of  as  "the  people."  In  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  this  is  &  Aaos.  See  ex- 
amples in  Lev.  iv.  3  ;  l)eut.  xviii.  3 ;  Ezra  vii.  10  ; 
Is.  xxiv.  2;  Jer.  i.  18,  v.  31  ;  Hosea  iv.  9.  Hence 
the  use  of  Aai»«ij  to  denote  one  not  of  the  priest- 
hood. Thus  Clemens  Alex,  .says  that  the  hang- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xvi.  30) 
was  a  "  protection  against  lay  unbelief"  (Stronu 
V.  5,  33).  The  author  of  the  Qiicstiuns  and 
AnS'iers  to  the  Ortliodox,  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr,  observes  that  while  the  law  "destroys 
by  fire  a  priest's  daughter  guilty  of  fornication, 
it  slays  by  stoning  the  daughter  of  the  layman  " 
(toD  Ka'iKov  dvSpos)  (liesj).  ad  Qu.  97).  Phiio 
calls  the  layman  of  his  nation  iSiurris,  a  j)rivats 
person.  Thus  he  says  that  at  the  passover  "the 
ISturai  do  not  bring  the  victims  to  the  altar, 
and  the  priests  sacrifice  ;  but  the  whole  nation, 
by  the  ordinance  of  the  law,  assumes  the  priestly 
oHice  "  for  the  occasion  (de  \it.  Mus.  iii.).  Un- 
less restrained  by  revelation,  the  first  Christians, 
being  educated  as  Jews,  would  naturallv  draw  a 
somewhat  similar  line  between  their  own  office- 
bearers and  the  mass  of  believers.  How  tar  they 
were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  their  inspired 
teachers  may  be  gathered  to  a  great  extent  from 
Scripture  itself.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  relation 
of  the  whole  body  to  the  Aj>ostles,  whose  com- 
mission was  in  some  respects  extraordinarv,  we 
find  each  local  church  or  congregation  subject 
to  other  rulers  (f/^oi/ue'voir,  Heb.  xiii.  17),  who 
were  "  over  theui  in  the  Lord  *'  (1  Thess.  v.  12  ; 
comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  5,  v.  17),  under  the  nume  of 
overseers  ( t'TriVfcoTroi,  bishops)  and  eKIers  (irpto-- 
^vTfpoi,  whence  pries'\  to  whose  teaching, 
exhortation,  and  rebuke,  and  to  whose  judgment 
in  some  things,  they  were  requireil  to  submit 
(1  Tim.  iv.  6,  11,  vi.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  iv.  2; 
Tit.  i.  9,  13,  ii.  15,  iii.  10).  To  their  care  and 
oversight  the  "laitv"  were  committed,  as  a 
flock  to  the.shepherd"(Acts  xx.  28;  1  Pet.  v.  1.  2). 
The  distinction  was  ob.served  everywhere;  clflers  - 
being  ordained  in  every  church  (.\cts  xiv.  23 ;  I 
Tit.  i.  T)  ;  comp.  Acts  xi.  30),  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  j)erpetuity  of  the  system  (2  Tim. 
ii.  2).  Sometimes  the  laity  were  distinguishe«i 
as  "the  church"  or  "the  brethren."  /.'._</. 
"  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  were  received  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  apostles  and  elders"  (Acts  xv.  4);  an  I  when 
"  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church  " 
send  a  letter  to  *'the  brethren  which  were  of 
the  Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia." 
it  begins  thus,  "The  apostles  and  elders  and 
brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren  "  (i"6. 
22,  23).  This  epistle  was  accordingly  delivered, 
not  to  the  rulers  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  but 
to  "  the  multitude  "  (30).  Compare  Acts  xii.  17  : 
"  Show  the.se  things  unto  James  (the  ruler)  and 
to  the  brethren;"  and  1  Tim.  iv.  0:  "If  thoa 
put  the  brethi>?n  in  remembrance  of  the.-se  thine», 
thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  distinction  visible  in  these  passages  is  pre- 
.served    in   the   earliest  extra-Scriptural   record* 
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of  the  church.  Thus  Clement,  himself  bishop  of 
Rome,  iu  an  epistle  by  which  he  sought  to  allay 
dissensions  at  Corinth,  addressing  "the  brethren" 
there,  says,  "  Ye  did  all  things  without  respect 
of  persons,  and  walked  by  the  laws  of  God,  being 
subject  to  those  who  had  the  rule  over  you,  and 
yielding  due  honour  to  the  presbyters  among 
you"  (^Ep.  i,  c.  I).  He  illustrates  the  relative 
position  of  the  laity  and  clergy  by  the  parallel 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  people :  '•  To  the 
high-priest  his  proper  ministries  have  been 
assigned,  and  to  the  priests  their  proper  place 
appointed,  and  on  the  Levites  their  services  have 
been  imposed.  The  layman  (o  \aiK6s)  is  bound 
by  the  precepts  that  ati'ect  laymen,  "  Let  each  of 
you,  brethren,  give  thanks  unto  God  in  his  own 
station  {TayixaTi),  keeping  a  good  conscience, 
and  not  overstepping  the  appointed  rule  of  his 
ministry"  (cc.  40,  41).  This  state  of  things  was 
to  continue  ;  for  the  apostles,  he  tells  us,  not  only 
appointed  the  first  rulers  in  each  church,  but 
also  "gave  direction  how,  at  their  decease,  other 
approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministry  " 
(c.  44).  In  the  Vi-ions  of  Hennas^  which  many 
critics  assign  to  the  age  of  Clement,  the  laity, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  elect,"  are  spoken  of  as 
being  taught  and  ministered  to  by  the  apostles 
and  bishops  and  doctors  (i.  e.  presbyters :  see 
Pearson,  Vind.  fgnat.  ii.  13,  3)  and  ministers" 
(»'.  c.  deacons)  {J'ast.  i.  Vis.  iii.  5).  The  following 
sentence  from  Ignatius  is  common  to  all  the 
recensions:  "My  soul  be  surety  for  them  who 
are  subject  to  the  bishops,  jtresbyters,  deacons" 
(A'/r.  nd  J'olycarp.  c.  vi. ;  Cureton,  Corp.  f(jnat. 
p.  12).  In  the  epistles  known  to  Eusebius, 
A.D.  324  (^Hi  t.  Ecd.  iii.  30)  such  expressions  are 
frequent.  In  Tertullian,  a.d.  192,  the  word 
'' laicus"  occurs  often,  is'.  (/.  "The  chief-priest, 
which  is  the  bishop,  has  the  right  of  giving 
(baptism).  Then  presbyters  an!  deacons,  not, 
however,  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
for  the  honour  of  the  chur(;h,  which  being  saved, 
peace  is  saved.  From  another  point  of  view 
even  laymen  have  the  right"  (de  Biptismo, 
xvii.).  The  same  writer  says  of  certain  heretics 
that  among  them,  "  one  man  is  to-day  a  L..->hop, 
next  day  another.  To-day  one  is  a  deacon,  who 
to-mon*ow  will  be  a  reader;  to-day  one  is  a 
presbyter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  laj'man ;  for 
they  enjoin  priestly  (sacerdotalia)  duties  on  la^'- 
men  "  (</'  I'ruesr.  Ilnerct.  c.  41).  In  the  so- 
called  apostolical  canons,  the  first  fifty  of  which, 
at  least,  are  suppo>ed  to  have  been  collected 
about  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  the  word  lay- 
man is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  "If 
any  clerk  or  layman  who  is  segregated,  or  not 
received,  goes  to  another  city,  and  is  there  re- 
c<.*ived  (to  communion)  without  letters  com- 
mendatory, let  both  receiver  and  receive  I  be 
»egregate<l "  (can.  12).  Uy  can.  31,  a  i)resbyter 
who,  in  contempt  of  his  bishop,  gathers  a  separate 
congregation,  and  all  the  clerks  who  adhere  to 
him  are  to  be  deposed,  "  but  the  lavmcn  to  be 
Mgregated."  See  also  canons  l'»,  24,  43,  48,  T)?, 
62-rt»J, 'iO,  70,  71,  84,  85.  Cyprian,  A.I>.  2:;0, 
%\^i\\i%  of  a  "  confen-nce  held  with  l<i>hops,  pren- 
bytern,  deacons,  conlV-hHors,  anil  al»o  with  the 
laymen  who  stood  firm  "  (in  n  (Xfrsecution)  for 
conniiltation  on  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed 
(h),iiit.  3n,  ad  liinn.).  Klsewhcr**  he  Hays,  "  Thi- 
fnlth  of  the  militant  pcopb;  (lif  G<>d)i.H  di»ariiu'd, 
while  ita  rigour  and  the  fear  of  Christ  is  taken 


away.  Let  the  laity  see  how  they  provide  for 
this.  On  the  priest  falls  greater  labour  in 
asserting  and  defending  the  majesty  of  God " 
(£/?,  59,  ad  Cornel.).  The  more  frequent  name 
for  the  laity  with  this  writer  is  plebs,  e.g.  "The 
clergy  and  people  (plebs)  and  the  whole  brother- 
hood received  with  joy  "  certain  schismatics  who 
had  returned  to  the  chuj-ch  {Ep.  5\,  ad  Corn.). 
He  warned  some  unruly  persons  that  "  when  a 
bishop  was  once  made  and  approved  by  the  testi- 
mony and  judgment  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
people  (plebis),  no  other  could  in  anywise  be 
a})poiuted  "  (^Ep.  44,  ad  Corn.). 

11.  Laymen  duly  qualified  might  give  religious 
instruction  among  the  .Jewr:.  In  the  synagogues 
it  was  usual  for  the  elder  to  ask  anyone  of  repute 
to  comment  on  the  lesson  for  the  day  (Luke 
iv.  17;  Acts  xvii.  2),  or  to  deliver  a  "  vvor<l  of 
exhortation"  (Acts  xiii.  15).  This  liberty  was 
continued  under  the  Gospcd  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  "prophecy"  (Rom,  xii.  6; 
1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  xiv.  1-6,  31,&c.).  Among 
unbelievers  all  Christians  were  expected  to  teach 
the  gospel  as  opportunity  was  given.  "They 
that  were  scattered  abroad  "  by  the  ])ersecution 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  "went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word "  (Acts  viii.  4).  The  ma- 
jority of  these  would  be  laymen.  Thus  St.  Paul, 
before  he  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts 
xiii.  3),  "  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  "  (Acts  ix.  27);  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla  "expounded  unto  Apollos  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly  "  («"».  xviii.  26) ;  and  Apollog 
hrmself  "  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
publicly,  shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  "  (23).  "  At  first  all  taught  and 
baptized  on  whatever  days  and  seasons  occasion 
required  .  .  .  That  the  people  might  grow  and 
multiply,  it  was  at  the  beginning  ])ermitted  to 
all  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  baptize,  and  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  in  church,  but  when  the 
church  embraced  all  j)laces,  houses  of  assembly 
were  constituted,  and  rulers  (rectores)  and  the 
other  offices  in  the  church  were  instituted.  ,  ,  . 
Hence  it  is  that  now  neither  do  deacons  pnach 
in  the  congregation,  nor  clerks  nor  laymen 
baptize  "  (Hilar.  Diac.  Coinm.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph. 
iv.  11,  12).  When  Demetrius  of  Alexandria  com- 
plained that  Origen,  who  was  not  a  priest,  had 
been  asked  by  the  bishops  of  the  district  to  "dis- 
course and  to  interpret  holy  Scripture  publicly 
in  church  "at  Caesarea,  the  bishops  of  .Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea  denied  the  truth  of  one  ground 
taken  by  Demetrius,  viz.  that  laymen  had  never 
been  known  to  preach  before  bishoj»s.  "  \i\^* 
said  they,  "any  ])ers()ns  are  anywhere  found 
capable  of  benefiting  the  brethren,  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  holy  bishops  to  preacii  to  the 
people.  Thus  at  Larandi.  Kiielpis  was  asked  by 
Neon  ;  and  at  Iconium,  Paulinus  by  Celsus  ; 
and  at  Smyrna,  Tiieodore  by  Atticus; — our 
brethren  now  in  bliss.  Ami  it  is  prol);il)le  that 
this  has  been  done  in  other  places  witliout  our 
knowing  it"  (Kuseb.  Hist  E  cl.  vi.  19).  Kru- 
mentluH  and  Aedesius,  while  laymen,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  «hurch  in  Al»yssinia  (Socr. 
Hit.  r.icl.  i.  19).  The  same  scrvictr  was  iend«ir«'d 
to  Iberia  (Georgia)  by  a  female  captive,  who 
having  healed  by  her  prayers  the  king  and  his 
wife  and  son,  exhorted  tliein  to  belitive  in  Christ, 
through  whose  name  their  cure  had  been  elfected 
(i6.  c.  20). 
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A  law  of  Valentinian  an<I  Tlieodosius,  published 
in  394,  "  touching  laymeu  wlio  presume  to  dis- 
pute about  religion,"  forbids  the  opportunity 
being  jiermitted  to  any  one  of  "coming  into 
public  and  discussing  or  handling  matters  of 
religion"  (Cod.  Thcodos.  2  in  C<t/>it.  Car,  Mag. 
vii.  195).  Four  years  later  a  council  held  at 
Carthage  decreed  that  "  a  layman  should  not 
dare  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  clerics,  unless 
they  themselves  aske  i  him;"  and  absolutely, 
tnat  "  no  woman,  however  learned  or  holy, 
should  presume  to  teach  men  in  a  meeting" 
(cann.  98,  99).  Leo  I.,  a.d.  453,  writing  to 
Maximus  the  i)atriarch  of  Antioch,  in  view  of 
danger  from  the  growth  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  heresies,  entreats  him  to  take  order 
"  that  beside  those  who  are  priests  of  the  Lord, 
no  one  presume  to  claim  for  himself  the  right  to 
teach  or  to  preach,  whether  he  be  monk  or  lay- 
man "  (/-./Ji-^.  92,  c.  6).  He  repeats  this  in  a 
letter  to  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  (A/).  93,  c.  6),  and 
exj)resses  a  hope  that  his  letter  to  Mtximus 
would  be  dispersed  by  him  and  "come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all."  The  council  in  Trullo  at 
Constantinople,  A.D.  691,  declares  "that  a  lay- 
man ought  not  to  dispute  or  teach  publicly, 
thence  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  teach, 
but  that  he  should  be  obedient  to  the  order 
handed  down  from  the  Lord."  Those  who  should 
violate  the  canon  were  to  be  segregated  for  forty 
days  (can.  64).  There  is,  we  think,  no  evidence 
that  laymen  were  at  any  time  permitted  to  read 
the  eucharistic  lessons,  either  in  the  East  or 
West.  A  law  of  Charlemagne  entirely  forbids 
it:  "A  layman  ought  not  to  recite  a  lesson  in 
church,  nor  to  say  the  alleluia,  but  only  the 
psalm  or  responsories  without  alleluia  "  (Ca/)iY. 
V.  112).     [Lkction.] 

III.  Hilary,  the  deacon,  as  above  quoted, 
appears  to  say  that  laymen  could  not  confer 
baptism  even  in  the  first  post-apostolic  age. 
This  was  probably  the  general  opinion;  for  the 
Greek  compiler  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions 
ascribes  the  following  prohibition  to  the  apostles 
themselves:  "  We  do  not  permit  laymen  to  per- 
form any  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  as  sacrifice 
or  baptism,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  or  the  lesser 
or  greater  benediction "  (iii.  10).  This  would 
make  them  absolutely  incapable ;  and  the 
opinion  of  their  incapacity  was  probably  widely 
spread  in  the  East  to  the  end  of  the  first  four 
centuries  after  Christ.  St.  Basil,  A.D.  370,  im- 
plies that  he  held  it,  when  he  speaks  with  ap- 
probation of  an  argument  against  baptism  by 
schismatical  i)riests,  which  he  attributes  to 
Kirmilian,  one  of  liis  predecessors  at  Caesarea, 
and  to  St,  (-yprian.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
schismatical  priests  being  rut  ofT  from  the  body 
of  Chri>t,  and  thus  losing  their  orders,  having 
now  "  become  lavmen,  have  no  power  either  to 
baj)tize  or  to  ordain,  being  no  longer  able  to 
impart  to  others  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  which  they  have  fallen  themselves.  On 
which  account  thpy  commanded  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  from  them  (i.e.  from  any 
schismatical  body)  should  be  cleansed  by  the 
true  baptism  of  the  church  "  (Ei>ist.  ad  .Am/>hil. 
i.  can.  1).  An  ancient  Greek  scholium,  found  in 
one  MS.  of  this  epistle  (Cod.  Ainherb  ich.),  en- 
larging on  this  point,  says,  "  He  falls  from  the 
sacerdotal  grace,  which  he  received  from  Him  to 
wnom  he  was  united,  and  becomes  for  the  future 
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a  layman,"  not  able  to  impart  to  others  that 
which  he  no  longer  has,  nor  able  to  obta.n  a  new 
supply  of  it  troin  ihe  body  which  he  has  jomed 
(Bever.  Pund.  ii.  annot.  221).  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  St.  Basil,  though  with  evident 
reluctance,  admitted  the  baptisms  of  priests  in 
schism,  feeling  himself  overruled  by  numbers: 
"  But  since  it  has  seemed  good  ♦o  some  of  those 
in  Asia,  out  of  consideration  fo»  the  multitude, 
that  their  baptism  shouM  be  received,  let  it  be 
received"  (Kp.  u.s).  May  we  not  suppose  .jat 
he  would  also  have  confessed,  if  the  question  hjid 
come  before  him,  that  the  church  had  power  to 
authorise  or  accept,  under  special  circumstances, 
the  baptisms  of  laymeu  in  full  communion  with 
her  ? 

Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  St.  Cy- 
prian used  to  call  his  master,  teaches  that, 
abstractedly,  laymen  have  power  to  baptize, 
but  that  they  can  ouly  exercise  it  by  permission, 
expressed  or  un<lerstood.  He  argues  that  "  what 
is  received  equally  (by  all)  can  be  imparted 
e<|ually  "  (by  all);  but  he  adds,  "How  much 
more  is  the  discipline  of  reverence  and  modesty 
incumbent  on  the  laity,  seeing  that  it  is  the  part 
of  those  greater  than  themselves  (i.e.  the  priests 
and  deacons)  not  to  take  on  them  the  otHce  of 
the  episcopate,  which  is  assigned  to  the  bishops. 
Emulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms  "  (de  Bapt. 
17).  The  principle  laid  down  by  Tertullian 
receives  a  curious  illustration  from  the  well- 
known  story  told  by  Kufinus,  a.d.  390  (Hist. 
Keel.  i.  14),  of  some  boys  baptized  in  play  by 
Athanasius  when  himself  "  quite  a  child  "  (Si^cr. 
A.D.  439,  Ilid.  Ec  I.  i.  15).  The  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  happened  to  see  what  was  done  from 
a  distance,  finding  on  inquiry  that  water  had 
been  duly  used  and  the  right  form  of  words  said, 
decided,  after  conference  with  his  clergy,  that 
the  children  should  not  be  rebaptized,  but  he 
supplemented  their  irreenlar  baptism  by  con- 
tinning  them  himself.  There  is  a  dithculty  in 
the  story  from  the  great  youth  which  it  assigns 
to  Athanasius  about  the  year  312;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  related  by  Kufinus,  or  repeated  at 
length  l)y  Sozomen,  A.D.  460  (H<st.  Eccl.  ii.  17), 
without  some  protest,  if  the  ground  on  which 
the  bishop  was  said  to  have  acted  had  not  been 
widely  accepted  in  the  church  at  that  time. 

From  the  council  of  Elvira,  about  a.d.  300, 
we  first  learn  under  what  circumstances  it  was 
held  lawful  for  a  layman  to  baptize.  Its  ;}8th 
canon  decrees  that  "  during  foreign  travel,  at 
sea,  or  if  there  be  no  church  near,  one  of  the 
faithful,  who  has  his  own  baptism  entire  (not 
clinic,  duly  confirmed,  and  pri>bably  also  not 
impaired  by  laj>se  in  j>ersecution),  and  is  not  a 
bigamist,  may  baptize  a  catechumen  in  extremity 
of  sickness,on  condition  that  if  he  recover,  he  take 
him  to  the  bishop  that  he  may  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  laying  on  of  hamls."  St.  Jerome,  writing  in 
378,  says  that  "without  chrism  and  the  command 
of  the  bishop,  neither  j>resbyter  nor  deacon  have 
the  right  to  baptize;  which  nevertheless  we 
know  to  be  often  permitted  to  laymen,  if  neces- 
sity compel.  For  as  one  receives,  so  can  he  also 
give  "  (Contra  Lucif.  9).  The  rea<ler  will  ob- 
serve here  the  reasoning  of  Tertullian  very 
similarly  expressed.  St.  Augustine,  about  400; 
"  If  any  layman,  com]>elled  by  necessity,  shall 
have  given  to  a  dying  man  that  which,  when  he 
received    it    himself,  he    learnt    the   manner  of 
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giviacj,  I  know  uot  ir"  aay  one  coull  piously  say 
Ihat  it  ought  to  be  repeateii.  For  to  do  it  with- 
>ut  necessity  is  to  usurp  the  office  of  another; 
fcut  to  do  it  under  pressure  of  necessity  is  either 
no  fault  or  a  venial  "  {Contra  Epist.  Farmen.  ii. 
xiii.  29).  In  a  work  written  shortly  after  this 
he  shows  a  disposition  to  go  further,  and  to 
recognise  the  outward  act  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances performed.  He  is  speaking  of  several 
questions  that  might  be  raised, — "  whether  that 
baptism  is  to  be  owned  which  is  received  from 
one  who  has  not  himself  received  it;"  whether 
it  is  valid,  whatever  the  faith,  or  motive,  or 
position  (as  a  catholic  or  schismatic)  of  the  giver 
or  receiver,  or  of  both,  &c.  He  even  includes 
the  case  of  baptism  conferred  on  the  stage  where 
the  actors  are  heathens,  and  here  he  clearly 
leans  to  the  affirmative,  if  the  person  baptized 
has  had  a  sudden  access  of  faith  at  the  time ; 
but  when  God  has  not  thus  interposed  (neque 
ille  qui  ibi  acciperet,  ita  crederet,  sed  totum 
ludicre  et  mimice  et  joculariter  ageretur),  he 
thinks  that  only  an  express  revelation  could 
decide.  He  would  in  all  such  questions  defer 
to  a  "plenary  council;"  but  an  answer  to  the 
last  must  be  sought  by  united  and  most  earnest 
piayer  (de  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  vii.  53).  He  says 
also  that  at  all  events  he  would  at  such  a 
council  "  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  they 
have  baptism  who  have  received  it  consecrated 
by  the  words  of  the  gospel  anywhere  and  from 
any  one  whomsoever  without  deceit  on  their  own 
part  and  with  some  faith"  (i6.  §  102).  In 
Gratian  (P.  iii.  de  Consecr.  iv.  21)  we  have  an 
extract  from  a  let'er  ascribed  to  Augustine: — 
"  We  are  wont  to  hear  that  even  laymen  are 
accustomed  to  give  the  sacrament  which  they 
have  received  in  a  case  of  necessity,  when  neither 
bishops,  presbyters,  nor  any  of  the  ministers  are 
found,  and  the  danger  of  him  who  seeks  it,  lest 
he  die  without  that  sacrament,  is  pressing." 
In  another  passage  from  the  same  epistle  we 
find  a  story  (which  the  writer  confesses  to  be 
uncertain)  of  a  catechumen  and  a  penitent  in 
danger  of  being  shipwrecked  together.  As  they 
were  the  only  Christians  in  the  ship  the  peni- 
tent baptized  the  catechumen  and  was  in  turn 
reconciled  by  him.  What  they  did  was  approved 
by  all  {ih.  c.  36).  The  question  raised  by  St. 
Augustine,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  mock  baptism 
on  the  stage,  probably  suggested  a  tale  of  wonder 
which  we  find,  with  differences  of  detail,  both 
in  the  East  and  West.  An  actor  who  personated 
a  catechumen  receiving  baptism  was  said  to 
have  been  suddenly  and  miraculously  converted. 
One  version  lays  the  scene  at  Home  in  the  pre- 
•ence  of  Diocletian,  about  285,  and  gives  the 
name  of  Genesius  to  the  comedian.  The  other 
calls  him  Gelfisinus,  and  makes  the  place  Helio- 
polis  in  Phoenicia,  and  the  year  297.  In  both 
cases  the  neophyte  is  said  to  have  been  led  forth 
to  martyrdom  (Tiilemont,  Mem.  EccL  in  St. 
Genes).  The  authorities  are,  for  Geiasinus,  the 
Paschal  Chroui<;le  of  Alexandria,  compiled  in 
630  (p.  '542);  and  for  Geursius,  some  Acta  of 
uncertain  date  which  were  cojiied  by  Ado  in  his 
Marti/rolofjiu/n  (\.i).  850)  at  Aug.  25. 

Gela.siuH,  bihhop  of  lionie,  A.U.  494,  njjoaking 
ofdeacon«: — "  Ia-I  them  not  jiresume  to  baptize 
without  (the  authority  of)  the  bishojis  or  j»reH- 
bTt«r»,  unlcHs  extreme  nece»»ity  compel  them, — 
toote  oflicerH  being  perchance  settled  a  long  way 


'id'^  —to  do  which  is  for  the  most  part  permitted 
even  to  lay  Christians  "  (Epist.  ad  Episc.  Lu  an, 
4'c.  §  7).  Isidore  of  Seville,  a.d.  61U,  cites  our 
Lord's  words  to  the  apostles  (John  xx.  22,  23  ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19)  to  shew  that  it  is  "not  lawful 
for  laymen  (privatis  =  IZiujTais)  nor  for  clerks 
not  of  the  higher  orders  (sine  gradu  ;  see  Vulg. 
1  Tim.  iii.  13),  to  baptize,  but  for  priests  only  *' 
(sacerdotibus  =  bishops  and  presbyters).  There- 
fore, he  concludes,  it  is  not  lawful  even  for 
deacons  to  do  so  "  without  (the  authority  of) 
the  bishops  and  presbyters,  except  when  they 
are  far  absent  and  the  last  necessity  of  illness 
compel, — which  is  for  the  most  part  permitted 
even  to  the  lay  faithful,  lest  any  one  should  be 
called  out  of  this  world  without  the  saving 
remedy  "  (de  Keel.  Off.  ii.  24). 

IV.  There  is  evidence  to  shew  that  during  the 
earlier  part  of  our  period  the  laity  came  up  to 
the   holy  table   to  make   their  oflerings  and  to 
communicate.      Dionysius,    the    pope    of    Alex- 
andria, A.D.  254,  speaks  of  a  layman  as  "  going 
up  to  the  table,"  and  "standing  at  the  table'' 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  9).     Even  women  (nisi 
ill  abscessu)  were,  according  to  him,  then  per- 
mitted to  "  approach  the  holy  of  holies  "  and  to 
"  draw  near  to  the  holy  table  "  (Ep.  ad  Basiliu 
can.  2).     St.  Chrysostom : — "Let  no  Judas,  no 
Hmon,  come  up  to  the  table  "  {Horn.  50,  in  St. 
JIatt.  §  3).     By  the  19th  canon  of  the  council  oi 
Laodicea,  about  365,  it  was  "  permitted  to  those 
only  who  were  in  holy  orders  to  enter  the  place 
<f  the  altar  and  to  communicate  there."     This 
lirobably  only  sanctions  a   custom  already  be- 
coming general.    Theodosius  the  Great,  at  Milan 
in ; 390,  took  his  offering  up  to  the  altar,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  in   the  ch^cel  for  the 
communion  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  18).     In 
the  East,  however,  he  had  been  accustomed   to 
stay  and  to  communicate  within  the  bema  (:6. 
comp.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  24).     Ills  grandsou 
Theodosius  says  of  himself  in  431,  "We  draw 
near  the  most  holy  altar  only  to  offer  the  gifts, 
and  having  gone  into  the  enclosed  tabernacle  of 
the   sacred   circles,   at  once    leave    it "  (Coii^il. 
Labbe,  iii.  1237).     For   the    East  the  rule  was 
finally  settled  by  the  council  in  TruHo,  a.d.  691. 
It  forbade  any  of  the  laity  to  "  enter  within  the 
sacred  altar-place,"  except  the  emperor,  "  when, 
he  wished  to  offer  gifts  to  the  Creator  "  (can.  69). 
Turning   to  the   West   we    find    the   Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  566,  i)ermitting  "  the  holy  of  holies 
to  be  open  to  laymen  and  women  for  prayer  and 
communion,  as  the  custom   is,"  but  forbidding, 
laymen   to  "  stand  by  the  altar,  at  which  the 
sacred  mysteries  are  celebrated,  either  on  vigils- 
or   at   masses  "(can.  4).     This   prohil)ition   was 
confirmed  by  a  council   held  at  some  uncertain, 
jdace   in  France,  about  the  year  744  ;  but  the- 
permission  is  not  also  repeated  (can.  6 ;  Capit. 
Ji'etj.  Franc,  i.  153).     The  whole  of  the  canon  of 
Tours,  however,   ai)pears   in   tiie  Capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  (vii.  279).     In  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  Ordo  Komanus,  the  bishop  is  represented 
an   "  going   down  "   to   receive   tlie  gifts  of  the 
people,  and  being  "  conducted  back  to  fhe  altar" 
rtfter    receiving    them    (J/«s.    /tal.    ii.    10,   74). 
Tliit  exhibits   the   custom   at   Koine  in   the   8th 
century.     At    that    time    the    men  and   women 
were  on  difT'erent  sides  of  the  church,  and   the 
clergy  went  to  their  several  places  to  communi- 
cate them  (i6.  10,  50).     In  an   ejiiHtlo  of  Theo- 
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dosius  and  Valentinian  (Cod^x  Tlieodos.  ix.  45) 
the  nare((i  j/a'^$)i)f  the  church  is  calleil  fOxTTJpio" 
Tov  \aov,  •' the  praying-jdace  of  the  laity.''  In 
a  law  of  Justinian,  A.D.  oJ8(CW(?x  I.  iii.  xlii.  10), 
the  clergy  are  exhorted  to  a  punctual  observ- 
ance of  their  hours  of  prayer  by  an  appeal  to 
the  example  of  "many  of  the  laity,  who  for  the 
goo<l  of  their  souls  constantly  fre(juent  the  most 
holy  churches,  and  shew  themselves  diligent  in 
the  practice  of  psalmody."  From  this  we  may 
infer,  as  probable,  that  at  that  time  laymen  often 
met  together  in  church  to  sing  psalms  out  of 
the  hours  of  public  worship,  and  when  the  clergy 
were  not  present.  [W.  E.  S.] 

LAMB,  THE  HOLY.  In  the  Orthodox 
i  Greek  Church  the  oblation  of  bread  for  the 
Liturgy  (77  Trpo(r(popd,  ohlatn)  is  prepared  of 
leav«ued  bread,  b.iki'd  with  special  care,  in  the 
form«f  a  moderate-sized,  round,"  fiat  loaf  or  cake, 
la  the  centre  is  a  square  })rojecting  portion,  im- 
pressed with  ii  stamjj  called  the  seal  {acppayis),^ 
consistiag  of  a  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which  are 
stamped  the  words  |c  XC  NI  KA?  »-^«  'Iv^ovs 
Xpiarhs  yiKi.  Tliis  square  projection  is  called 
the  // /'/  Lamb,  or  in  the  rubrics  the  Holy 
Bread  {6  ayios  &pTos).  The  circular  ((rTpo77u- 
\o€i5i7s)  shape,  as  of  a  coin,  is  considered  by 
Durandus  (iv.  c.  41)  to  symbolise  the  price  of 
man's  redemption.  The  form,  however,  seem* 
to  have  varied.  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia"^  {Apol. 
pro  Eccl.  Orient.)  states  that  the  bread  for  the 
oblation  was  made  either  round  or  square  ;  and 
adds  tliat  the  round  shape  is  symbolical  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  the  square  of  the  universality 
of  re<!enipti£n.  Allatius,  too  ((/c  EccL  Occ.  et 
Orient.  C"o«5B|flib.  iii.  c.  15,  s.  18),  writes:  "The 
Greeks  when  they  make  the  bread  for  the  sacri- 
fice, for  the  most  part  do  not  make  it  round 
(ut  plurimum  non  rotundant),  but  draw  it  out 
into  four  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  :  they  then 
impress  the  seal  {sigillum),  just  explained, "^  in 
the  centre  of  the  cross  and  at  the  extremities  of 
each  arm.  The  priest  who  is  about  to  celebrate 
takes  the  bread,  in  the  Prothesis,  and  divides  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  portion  has  a  complete 
seal,  and  these  parts  are  called  seals  {^crcppay'iZfs, 
signacul'iy     [Fkaction.] 

According  to  this  description  each  portion 
would  be  approximately  square;  but  whether 
the  whole  nblation  be  round  or  square,  the  Holy 
Lamb  itself  is  square. 
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■  In  the  "office  of  the  Prothesis,"  called  Sid- 
ra^is  rfjj  Bdas  koI  Upas  KtiTovpyias,  which 
is  performed  in  the  chapel  of  tlie  Prothesis,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bema,  as  introductory  to 
the  liturgy,  and  in  which  the  priest  assumes  the 
eucharistic  vestments,  and  selects  ami  ])repares 
the  elements  for  consecration;  he  separates  the 

•  t>.  Ncftle,  Introd.  p.  242. 

»>  Tlil-<  word  is  eom'times  nsed  for  the  imprettion ; 
•omctlnu's  for  the  hrtad  iUolf,  aa  bearing  the  imprettion. 

«  Mirtono,  vol.  I  p.  117. 

<>  This  is  iilcntical  with  that  dsscrlbed  u  impressed  on 
*he  Holy  I.amb. 


"lamb"  from  the  rest  of  the  oblation,  cutting 
it  away  squarewise  with  the  "spear"  (f>  ayla 
^6yxv)i  which  is  a  knife  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  spear-hcad,  with  a  short  hr.ndle, 
ending  in  a  cross,  and  symbolical  of  the  spear 
which  pierced  our  Lord's  side;  and  lavs  it  on 
the  paten  or  disc  (6  ayios  ZiaKos),  arranging 
afterwards  in  a  specified  order  particles  {^.tpi- 
Scj)  cut  in  a  pyramidal  form  from  the  oblation. 

Five  loaves  or  oblations  are  usually  prepared 
in  the  Prothesis;  in  the  Russian  Church  in- 
variably so,  according  to  King  (p.  144),  but  in 
Greece  one  only  is  often  prepared,  and  of  old  the 
number  varied.  The  oblation  thus  prepared  is 
covered  with  the  "asteriscus  "  [p.  149],  a  sort  of 
frame,  consisting  of  two  bars  crossjng  each 
other  and  joined  by  a  hinge  at  the  centre,  and 
bent  into  such  a  shape  as  to  form,  when  they 
are  at  right  angles,  a  support  for  the  "  veils," 
of  which  there  are  three ;  the  innennost  being 
called  SiaKOKaKvfxixa,  and  the  outer  a^p.  It 
then  remains  in  the  Prothesis  till  the  "great 
entrance,"  i.e.  of  the  Elements  in  the  liturgy. 

At  the  "  fraction  "  in  the  liturgy  the  priest 
breaks  the  Holy  Lamb,  there  called  "  the  Holy 
Bread  "  (^rhu  S.yiov  &pTov),  into  four*  parts,  and 
arranges  them  crosswise  in  the  disc,  thus — 


I  C 


N    I 


KA 


XC 


He  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  chalice 


with  the  part       fc    ,  which  he  then  puts  into 


the  chalice  ;    he  communicates  himself  and  the 
assistants  with    the   part 


XC 


,  and  the  re- 


maining two  parts  are  divided  among  the  lay 
communicants  (Neale,  fntrod.  518). 

For  details  of  the  office  of  the  Prothesis,  and 
their  symbolical  significance,  see  5iaTo|is  tt^j 
ddas  Kal  if  pas  Xfirovpyias,  as  given  in  the 
E ichologion  mega  ;  also  Guar,  Iiit.  Graec.  (note 
in  S.  Joan.  Chrysost.  Missam);  Neale,  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  341,  &c. ;  Martene,  de  Antiq.  Keel.  Rit. 
vol.  i.  p.  117  ;  and  Allatius  (jut  supra). 

[U.  J.  H.] 

LAMB,  THE.  [In  Art.]  It  appears  best  to 
treat  early  representations  of  the  lamb  as  sym- 
bolic of  our  Lord  (whether  in  the  act  of  suffer- 
ing or  of  triumph),  apart  from  those  of  the 
sheep,  which  represent  human  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  frequently  brought 
together  on  the  sarcophagi,  and  es{>ecially  in  the 
later  mosaics  within  our  i)oriod,  as  at  SS.  Ccsmas 
and  Damianus,  and  at  St.  Praxedes,  in  Home;  and 

•  In  the  Roman  Lilu'gy  the  Host  (oblata)  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  in  the  Mozarabic  into  nine,  with  special 
symbolism. 


LAMB,  THE 

the  distinction  is  often  sustained  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  making  the  Divine  Lamb  of  larger 
size  than  His  followers,  as  Aringhi,  a'oI.  i.  p.  307 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  x.),  or  He  bears  the  cross  or  mono- 
gram (t6.  pp.  293,  295)  :  both  at  p.  425.  In  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damiauus  (see  Ciam- 
pini,  Vetera  Moniment't.  vol.  ii.  tab.  xv.  xvi.)  three 
svmbolic  phases  of  the  form  of  the  sheep  or  lamb 
are  set  forth.  First  He  is  represented  above  the 
keystone  arch  of  triumph  as  prone,  on  a  small 
highly-decorated  altar,  "as  it  were  slain."  Be- 
low stand  full-length  figures  of  our  Lord  and 
saints  in  glorv,  separated  by  the  narrow  belt  of 
Jordan,  JORIANES,  from  the  sheep  of  the  world 
below,  who  are  issuing  from  the  gates  of  ''Jeru- 
salem "  and  '"Bethleem,"  to  gather  round  the 
central  Lamb  with  the  nimbus.  rei>resenting  the 
Lord  in  His  humanity  [Bkthlkhem].  After  the 
crucifixion,  every  paschal  supper  must  have  been 
understood  to  prefigure  the  Lord's  death  by  its 
symbolic  lamb.  But  it  was  not  perha[)s  till  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  under  Constant ine,  when 
the  upright  or  ])enal  cross  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  decussated  symbol  [Cross:  Monogram], 
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From  AringLl,  L  293. 

that  the  lamb,  as  victim,  came  to  be  a  constant 
object  of  contemplation,  and  His  image  began 
to  be  combined  with  the  cross.  In  the  great 
distresses  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  hopes 
and  imaginations  of  clergy  and  peojde  may  well 
have  been  drawn  to  the  Book  of  Kevelation, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  lamb  as  slain 
in  sacrifice  and  the  lamb  conquering  and  trium- 
phant seems-  to  have  been  strongly  felt  and 
freely  insisted  on.  In  the  sixth  century,  and 
a-s  the  cross  gradually  becanie  exclusively  a 
symbol  of  the  manner  of  the  Lord's  death,  not 
as  of  old,  of  His  person  or  humanity,  the  lamb 
with  crown  or  nimbus  was  placed  at  the  inter- 
w;ctioQ  of  the  limbs  of  cr«)sse8  [Ci'.UClFix],  and 
was  in  fact  a  mystic  crucifix,  with  reft-reiice  to 
the  imag«'  in  the  Apocalypse,  until  the  human 
f'»nn  was  Kubstituted  or  ad<led  after  the  Qiiini- 
Hext  ('ouncil.  Sre  Borgia,  t/c  f!nu:c  Vntirnui/  and 
fie  Crwe  \flitrrna.  On  the  san:ophagUK  of  Junius 
ba.s>uH  (Ikittari,  tav,  xv. ;  Aringhi,  vol.  i,  p.  277) 
the  spandrels  of  its  pillared  front  are  ornamt-nted 
with  curiouH  sculptures  of  the  symbolic  lamb 
j»erformin^  miracles  and  acts  of  minintry,  mysti- 
cally selerte  I  from  the  Old  an<l  New  TentanM-nts. 
He  is  striking  water  from  the  rock,  clianging 
water    into  wine,    admiaisteriog    bapti»m    to    u 


smaller  lamb,  touching  a  mummy  Lazarus  with 
a  wand,  and  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law. 

The  lamb  appears  m  the  vault  mosaics  of  the 
chapel  of  Galla  Placidia,  in  Ravenna,  and  is  pro- 
minent on  the  ornamented  capitals  of  St.  Vitale. 

In  a  quite  distinct  symbolism,  the  lamb  is 
found  accompanying  Adam  and  Eve  (Aringhi^  i. 
pp.  613,  621,  623)  as  the  sign  of  the  appointed 
labours  of  the  latter  in  spinning.  Abel  is  also 
seen  offering  a  lamb  (Bosio,  iii.  v.  p.  159  ; 
Bottari,  tav    cxxxvii) 

Under  article  Gems  [vol.  i.  p.  718]  will  be 
found    a    highly    interesting    engraving    of    an 


Tombof  Juuins  Bassus.  (Aringl.i,  i.  277.  Bottari,  p.  xv.) 

annular  stone,  representing  the  Lamb  of  God 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus. 

The  lamb  appears  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  (the  pastoral  crook  and  vessel  of 
milk)  in  Aringhi  (i.  557)  from  a  painting  in  the 
Callixtine  catacomb.  Also  with  the  monogram, 
Aringhi,  i.  293,  VVoodcut,  No.  1. 

In  Ciampini  (^de  Sacr.  ^dlf.  tab.  xiii.),  the 
usual  procession  of  the  sheep  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Gentile  folds  centres  in  a»lamb,  whose  blood  is 
received  in  a  chalice,  and  flows  away  in  five 
streams.  This  formerly  existed  in  the  ancient 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  but  had  been  restored 
by  Innocent  III.,  and  can  perhaps  with  difficulty 
be  taken,  as  it  stands  in  Ciampini's  plate,  for  an 


From  CUmf ini,  V.  Mon.  pi.  «t1.  vol.  Ii: 

authentic  ropy  of  the  ancient   con<lition   of  the 
niosaic.      He  is  repr«sente<l  on  an   allar   fable   io 
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Ciampini  (V.M.  tab.  xv.  vol.  ii.  ;  also  tab.  xlvii), 
jjerhapb  with  rot'erence  to  the  Paschal  Kea>t. 

Two  or  more  sheep  of  the  church  fre«|ueutly 
accompany  the  Good  Shepherd,  besides  the  one 
which  He  bears  on  His  shoulders.  They  are 
often  made  to  look  to  Ilim  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  affection,  and  His  hand  is  sometimes 
extendeil  to  bless  them  (Ariughi,  i,  531,  b32, 
573,  587,  from  catacomb  paintings ;  on  sarco- 
l)hai,'i,  i.  295,  30.3,  307). 

The  Chi'iicm  is  supposed  to  be  svmbolised  bv 
the  curious  painting  of  a  lamb  between  two 
wolves  [vol.  i.  p.  389].  The  original  is  rude  in 
execution.  As  an  emblem  of  innocence,  the 
lamb  is  found  in  Boldetti,  p.  365,  and  with  an 
Orantc,  Bosio,  p.  445.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

LAMB,  OFFERING  OF.  The  general 
rule  as  to  oblations  upon  the  altar  was  that 
nothing  should  be  offered  there  but  the  first 
fruits  of  corn  and  grapes  in  their  season  (Can. 
Apost.  3,  Cone.  African,  can.  4),  and  bread  and 
wine  for  the  eucharist  were  constantly  offered. 
In  some  churches,  as,  e.g.  the  Galilean,  the  rule 
was  not  so  strict,  so  that  money  and  other 
things  were  permitted  to  be  ottered  (Cone.  Aurel. 
1.  can.  1*3)  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Walafrid  Strabo  (d.  849)  (de  Re. us  Ecdes.  c.  18), 
that  a  custom  even  existed  in  some  places  of 
consecrating  a  lamb,  or  offering  it  upon  the 
altar,  on  Easter  Day.  This  accusation  is  repeated 
by  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  .\.l).  866, 
in  his  letter  against  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  West  (Ep.  2,  ad  Pair.).  The  writers  who 
replied  to  Photius  in  defence  of  the  Western 
church,  Ratramnus  and  Eneas,  bisliop  of  Paris, 
do  not  apparently  deny  the  existence  of  such 
a  custom.  Du  Pin  {Cent.  ix.  p.  113)  notices 
that  an  example  of  this  usage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  St.  Udalric,  and  that  a  form  was 
provided  in  the  old  Ordo  Hoinamcs  for  con- 
secrating the  lamb  to  be  sacrificed.  Cardinal 
Bona,  too  (Her.  Litunj.  ii,  8,  n.  5),  may  be  cited 
as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

At  first  sight  the  practice  looks  very  like  a 
continuation  of  the  .Jewish  passover.  The  strong 
repulsion,  however,  of  the  church  from  Jewish 
practices  in  those  ages  seems  to  render  this 
unlikely ;  and  we  must  probably  regard  it  as 
being  a  singular  and  extremely  crude  way  of 
indicating  a  mystical  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God. 

It  can  only  have  been  an  infrequent  and 
obscure  practice,  and  after  the  period  mentioned 
we  hear  no  more  of  it.  [S.  J.  E.] 

LAMBERT  (1)  Bishop  of  Maestricht  f  709 
(al.  A.D.  696),  comm.  Jun.  5,  Mart.  Mctr.  Bede : 

♦'Junius  In  Nonls  niundo  niinitur  ade(m)ptum 
£t  SanctI  Laiitbcrti  aniuiam  trans  sidera  verti," 

but  Sept.  17  (as  a  Martyr)  Mart.,  Bed.,  Hieron., 
Gell.,  Ado.,  Kab.,  Us.,  Notk.,  Cal.  Angl.,  Stab., 
Autis. : 

"LambertUB  quintum  denum    (xv.  Kal.  Oct.)  virtuto 
coronal 
Faclio  qucni  cacftum  senipfT  trcuiibunda  pavescit." — 

\Yandelbert. 

A  church  with  shrine  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  martyrdom,  and  Grimoald,  son  of  Pepin,  wsis 
killeil  there  while  praying  for  his  sick  father, 
A.D.  714.     Thither,  in   a.d.  727,  the   relics    yyf 
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Lambert  were  translated  from  St.  Peter's  church, 
Maestricht,  and  the  see  also,  and  the  saint 
became  patron  of  the  city  of  Liege,  that  grev 
up  round  his  cathedral.  The  shrine  was  un- 
hurt when  the  church  was  burnt  bv  the  Noi- 
mans,  a.d.  882  (Acta  SS.  Sept.  v.  556).  Dec.  2-i 
was  the  local  anniversary  of  the  translation  (p. 
Reiner,  i6.  p.  552).  There  were  also  churches  tc 
him,  before  A.D.  770,  at  Nyvels  and  Hermael, 
near  Maestricht,  where  the  blind  and  lame  weri 
cured  on  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  translation 
(v.  Godescalcus,  ih.  p.  580).  Liege  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  pilgrimage.  Sept.  17  is 
noted  as  a  feast,  in  Cal.  Verd.,  and  a  9th  cent, 
calendar  discovered  by  Binterim  (Denkwurdig- 
keiten,  v.  i.  460). 

LAMBERT  (2)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  7th  century, 
t  Apr.  14,  church  at  Konteuelle'dedicated  to  him, 
Oct.  1.  {Mart.  Hieron.  Florentini ;  Acta  SS.  Boll. 
Apr.  ii.  215.) 

(3)  Martyr  at  Saragossa,  commemorated  Apr. 
16  (lb.  p.  410).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAMBESE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Lamhesttamim 
Concilium),  said  to  have  been  held  (a.d.  24i.»)  at 
Lambese  in  Algeria,  when  ninety  bishops  con- 
demned Privatus  for  heresy,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Cyprian  (Ejj.  55  :  comp.  Mansi,  i.  787). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

LAMBESES,  martyrs  of,  in  Africa,  Feb.  23 
(Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.),  n.-imely,  Luciana,  Felix, 
and  36  others.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAMMAS,  a  name  applied  in  England  to 
August  1,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Fetters  (ad  Vincula)  [Peter,  St.,  Festivals 
of].  Somner's  account  of  it  (Diet.  Sax.  Lat. 
Angl.  s.  v.)  is,  that  Lammas  is  a  corruption  of 
Hlafmaesse,  or  loaf-mass,  because  it  was  an  an- 
cient custom  to  offer  on  that  day  loaves  made  of 
the  new  corn  [Fruits,  Offering  of  ;  Loaves, 
Bexedictiox  of].  a  fanciful  hypothesis  is, 
that  St.  Peter  became  jiatron  of  lanibs,  from  the 
Lord's  words  to  him,  "  Feed  mv  lambs  "  (John 
xxi.  15).  •  -c] 

LAMPADARY  (Xa^iraSapioj)-  1.  An  official 
of  the  (ireek  church,  whose  business  it  w.as  to 
set  the  wax-tapers  in  their  places  before  thev 
were  kindled,  (Heineccius,  Abhildung  der  Griech- 
igchen  Kirche,  ii,  299;  iii.  48.  58.) 

2.  An  otHcer  of  the  Imjwrial  Court  at  Con- 
stantinople, whose  duties  are  but  imj>erfectly 
known.     (Ducange,  s.  r.)  [C.i 

LAMPADIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  Julv  19 
(Mart.  Hicrvn.  D'Ach.,  Eptern.>  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAMPADUS,  "our  father  the  wonder- 
worker," hermit  of  Irenopolis,  commemorated 
July  4  (Men.  Ihisil.)  He  has  a  special  office  July 
5  in  the  present  Byzantine  liturgv.  From  this 
it  appears  that  '*  the  cave,  where  his  precious 
and  holy  relic  "  lay,  was  at  one  time  a  favourit* 
pilgrimage  (Arcudius,  Anthol.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAMPASUS,  martvr  at  Africa,  Feb.  19 
(Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.,  Gellon.).  [E,  B.  B.] 

LAMPRA.  Easter  Day  is  sometimes  called 
Xafiirpd.  (sc.  rjfitpa  or  Kvpicuc-f))  simply.  Thus, 
the  I'cntccQStarion  (quoted  by  Suicer,  J'/iaawtis 
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S.  ▼.)  speaks  of  ol  KavSyes  t^s  \a(xnpas  fieTO. 
Tuv  elpfiuv,  the  canons  [of  odes]  for  Easter  Day, 
with  the  hirmoi.  [C] 

LAMPROPHORIA  (\afAirpo<popla),  the  wear- 
ing of  white  clothing  (eV^Tjs  Xa/xTrpd),  especially 
by  the  baptized  in  the  week  following  their 
Baptism  [§  60,  I.  163].  (Suicer's  Thesaurus, 
s.  yx.  \afjLirpo(pop€Wj  Xa/xirpocpopia,  Kafnrpocpo- 
pos.)  [C] 

LAMPS.  The  lamps  of  the  early  Christians 
have  been  found  in  many  places  in  great  abun- 
dance, more  especially  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  other  cemeteries.  For  the  early  Christians 
were  accustomed,  in  common  with  Jews  and 
pagans,  to  place  lamps  in  the  company  of  the 
dead »  (Raoul  Rochette  in  M^ni.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscr.  t.  xiii.  pp.  758-764  (1838)  ;  Birch,  Anc. 
Fott.  part  iv.  c.  ii. ;  Martigny,  Diet.  s.  v.  Lnmpes 
Chretiennes,  and  the  i-eferences).  Lamps  of  clay 
were  found  upon  sarcophagi,  at  Vulci,  in  1834, 
with  Christian  symbols,  in  company  with  coins 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors  (Raoul-Ro- 
chette,  u.  s.  p.  763)  ;  and  have  been  met  with 
either  outside  or  inside  Christian  tombs  and 
chambers  in  Rome,  Naples,  Corneto,  Syracuse, 
Aries,  Lyons,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria.  Others, 
of  bronze,  with  chains  attached  for  suspension, 
have  been  exhumed  from  the  subterranean  gal- 
leries and  crypts  of  Rome,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
hanging  from  the  roof  or  vault ;  also  clay  lamps 
and  candlesticks  have  been  discovered  in  niches 
in  the  same  situations,  to  give  light  to  guide  the 
wanderer  through  the  gloom  (Martigny,  u.  s.  and 
references).  A  few  (of  clay)  have  been  found  in 
:hurches  in  Egypt,  and  were  probably  used  for 
ivening  service  (see  Ducange,  s.  v.  Lucernariuni). 
</lav  lamps,  with  Christian  symbols,  have  also 
leen  met  with  among  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine 
in  Rome,  and  of  houses  in  Geneva  (De  Rossi, 
B'dl.  diArch.  Grid.  1867,  pp.  23-28),  and  in  the 
recent  excavations  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  in 
other  places  beside  tombs.  Indeed  clay  lamps 
have  been  found  in  very  many  parts  of  the 
anci^iut  Christian  world  ;  but  not  always  bear- 
ing Christian  symbols.     Many  from  the  Roman 


»  Many  of  them  shew  si^s  of  having  Wpd  ranch  us  d, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  from  al»<^nt  the  4ih  century 
lamps  and  candleii  were  often  kept  alight  bf-fore  the 
tornbs  of  the  (laints.  This  excited  the  indignation  of 
Vigrilanllas  (a.d.  4f)4),  who  thought  It  hea'henii-h  and 
idolairoU";  St.  Jerome  ^anlv.  Vigd.  c.  7),  who  is  inclined 
to  '•xcuv?  It,  SA done  "  pro  honore  martyrum,"  ni'V<  rthele.-s 
»tyl<-n  it  "imperitia  et  slmi>li'itui  Hieciilarium  hominuni 
vel  cert*  r»-ligio<»arum  foemin^rum."  Not  very  lorn:  after- 
ward*, however,  Perp<;tuuH,  bi.nhop  o\  Tours,  hit  pro- 
vinlon  inb!swill(A.u.  47i),  "  ut  oleum  pareiur  pro  homini 
Martini  ■•  pulcro  ind»-«iiient*;r  illiiBtrando  "  (UAchery, 
Spir.U.  t.  lii.  p.  30  {.  ed.  1723).  At  an  earlier  j>eriod 
mor«'  dUlike  wan  felt  U)  keep  liglitH  burning  during  the 
day  tn  c«met«frieii.  The  o  uncil  of  Klvira  In  Sf>ain  (A.n. 
2'H  f)  (uyn  in  lt«  34tb  canon:  "Oram  \nT  diem  pluctnt  tn 
ci>»-m  U-no  non  inc«-ndl  :  inquiitnndi  enim  Hanctorum 
apiriiiia  non  «nni,"  where,  however,  we  b^ve  a  converse 
■upemiitlon.  See  Itinnham, /iTt^iV/.  lib.  vlii.  c.  6,  ^21.  The 
prrtctice  of  (ilacing  lam[>^  4* It, In  m-pulchn-M  waa  easily 
expl.iineil  in  a  ploua  aenw,  "ad  aignltlcandnm  lumine 
nd  i  1 1 1  uttrato*  MncUw  deceiutUi<tf',  <t  m'xlo  iti  nu|M-nia 
piitrU  lumine  gli>ria<-  uplendere  "  (St  Ji-rome,  quoted  by 
Manigny,  //u^  p.  .'141 ),  but  Uith  the  r<-f<-r«-rii en  (otltK 
Vtffil.  ct  Vit.  I'auUvL,  tacitly  taken  from  lioldettl,  t'imit. 
p.  it%:>)  are  errooeooft 


catacombs,  for  example,  have  only  scallops  and 
ornamental  patterns  of  various  kinds  (Perret, 
Cat.  de  Rome,  t.  iv.  pi.  xix.) ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  some  of  the  lamps  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  museum  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  reasonably  presumed  to  be 
Christian  (Rev.  G.  J.  Chester  in  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem,  pp.  484—486,  with  figures),**  as  well 
as  of  others  from  Egypt  and  various  other  coun- 
tries contained  in  the  British  Museum.  In  our 
own  country  early  Christian  lamps,  like  all 
other  Christian  works  of  the  Roman  period, 
are  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence.  Hiibner 
{[user.  Bri\  Lat.  p.  240,  n.  27)  mentions  one 
in  the  museum  at  Newcastle,  with  the  chrisma 
(^),  and  there  is  another,  of  red  clay,  in  the 
collection  of  tlie  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  with  the  same 
device  in  the  centre  and  palm  branches  at  the 
sides,  found  in  Cannon  Street,  London  (very  like 
that  figured  by  Bartoli,  Ant.  Luc.  part  iii.  t.  22). 
A  third  was  found  at  Colchester,  of  pale  terra- 
cotta, having  the  chrisma  slightly  raised  and 
coloured  black  (Jourii.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  1855, 
p.  91,  and  H.  Syer  Cuming,  in  litt.).  Lamps 
were  also,  though  rarely,  made  of  silver.  In 
an  inventory  of  church  plate  delivered  by  Paul 
of  Cirta  to  the  persecutors  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  occurs  the  item,  "  lucernae  argen- 
teae  septem  "  (Ad  calc.  Optati,  p.  266  in  Bing- 
ham, U.S.);  and  it  appears  that  a  silver  lamp 
has  been  found  in  Rome  (R.  Rochette,  u.  s. 
p.  759);  a  single  example  of  an  amber  lamp, 
without  any  ornament,  has  also  been  met 
with  in  the  same  city,  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Callixtus  (Boldetti,  Cimit.  p.  297,  t.  i.  7).  The 
forms  and  symbols  which  the  terra-cotta  and 
bronze  lamps  present  are  sutficiently  different 
to  make  it  desirable  to  describe  them  separately. 
(a)  Tei  ra-cotfa  lamps. — They  are  of  various 
forms,  but  one  of  the  most  common  is  that 
which  much  resembles  a  modern  teapot.  It  has 
a  round  body,  With  one  or  two  apertures  for 
oil ;  an  ascending  handle,  often  looped  or  per- 
forated for  suspension ;  and  a  horizontal  spout 
opposite  the  handle  for  the  wick.  But  the 
handle,  body,  and  spout,  are  all  liable  to  modifi- 
cations of  f(irni,  and  the  first  and  last  (often 
nearly  obsolete)  are  sometimes  wholly  wautint;. 
The  lamp  may  thus  approach  the  form  of  a  boat 
or  of  a  shoe,  to  both  which   it  has  been  some- 


•>  Among  these  is  an  Arabesque  pattern,  which  may  bo 
intended  for  vine  branches,  where  Mr.  Cliester  supposes  a 
reference  to  the  Euchaii>t  to  be  iutended.  The  vine 
branch  with  groi»es  Is  realistically  represented  on  a  lamp 
of  yellow  unglazed  day  of  the  common  type  from  Melos, 
in  the  writer's  po8.s(-»si>n.  where  many  Christian  lumps, 
nearly  all  bearing  the  cross,  have  Ikji  n  found  ;  it  may 
possibly  be  Chri.-.tian.  A  not  very  legible  potter's  mark  (.>), 
perha|M  E* :  Mil,  is  cut  on  the  under  side.  Potters' 
marks  have  not  been  found  on  any  Christian  lamps  r\ 
Jeru>al'-n),  and  they  would  seem  from  the  silence  of 
authors  to  be  very  rare  on  Christian  lamps  generally.  De 
Ilo•^l  mentions  a  lamp  with  theCiood  Shi'j)herd  and  vine- 
brancli>'h,  recently  foufid  in  the  Palatine  exuivations, 
having  on  the  und<r  side  "the  name  of  lln-  polter  or 
propri'tor  of  tite  works  siam|H-(l  In  >x  atiiiful  letters,  at  m 
tliepnf/an  lamp*,  reading  A.N Nl  SKK."  probably,  as  ho 
«UgK<  "la,  for  Anni  Serviani.  I'ln-  httf-rs,  he  thinkN,  are  of 
the  Jnd  or  :)rd  century  ;  s(j  that  this  will  Ih>  amongst  th<» 
earll<  Hi  ChrUtian  limiw  in  existence  {Hull,  di  Arch,  f.'ritt. 
H67,  p.  16,  and  IH7<»,  i>.  79.  pi.  vl,  flgB.  1,2;.  Mr.  ii.  Sjer 
Cuming  haa  a  timllar  specimen. 
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times  compared;  indeed,  it  was  sometimes  m  ide 
111  direct  imitation  of  tliese  objects  either  in  clay 
or  in  bronze.'^  OccHsionally  the  handle  is  of  a 
whimsical  form,  as  a  female  holding  palm- 
branches  (Perret,  Cut.  vol.  iv.  i>l.  xv.  Hg.  3),  or, 
it  may  have  a  crescent  outline  (Seroux  d'Atrin- 
court,  Rec'ie'l,  pi.  xxiv.  n.  4).  Pagan  lamps  are 
not  rarely  made  in  imitation  of  altars  and  other 
objects  (see  Birch,  passim);  and  we  have  an 
example  of  a  Christian  lamp  in  the  form  of  an 
altar  (Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  xix.  fig.  4). 

The  great  mass  of  the  terra-cotta  lamps  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  "  Icsquelles  sont  au 
j.remier  rang  des  objets  d*anti(juite  chretienne 
qu'on  en  retire"  (Kaoul  Rochette,  Catic.  de 
liotnc,  p.  49),  appear  to  be  of  the  4th  and  5th 
':enturies  ;  some  are  considered  to  be  older  (Se- 
roux d'Agincourt,  A'ectieil,  passim),  while  a  few 
seem  to  be  later.  Martigny  (/>»<;^  p.  152)  thinks 
that  a  great  many  (un  ijrand  nombre)  mixy  be  re- 
ferred to  the  2nd  or  to  the  3rd  century  ;  but  this 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  say.  Those  of  Gaul  may 
be,  like  the  sepulchral  inscriptions,  mostly  of  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  investigate  the  dates  of  Cliristian  lamps  more 
accurately  than  appears  to  have  been  done  at 
present.  Several  recently  found  in  tlie  Palatine 
in  Rome,  bearing  the  fish,  lamb,  palm,  chrisma, 
and  cross,  are  considered  by  De  Rossi  to  be  of 
tlie  4th  and  5th  centuries;  but  others  with  the 
two  last  tyjjes  (ornamented  with  gems)  he  in- 
clines to  place  in  the  6th  century.  Two  of  the 
three  lamj)S  from  Geneva  figured  by  him  (one 
with  the  Apostles'  heads,  the  other  with  a  palm- 
tree),  he  places  in  the  4th  century;  the  other 
bearing  a  chrisma,  beautifully  inlaid  with  crosses, 
squares,  kc,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th. 
(See  his  ^m//.  di  Arch.  Crist.  1867,  pp.  11,  24, 
25.)  Those  from  Egypt  in  the  British  Museum 
are  probably  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The 
principal'^  types  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  Bearing  a 
slieep  on  his  shoulders,  probably  from  Rome" 
(Bartoli,  Ant.  Luc.  Sep.  pars  iii.  t.  28,  Rome, 
1691).  The  same  type,  with  other  sheep  at  his 
feet,  sun  and  moon  above,  accompanied  by  ark 
and  dove,  scenes  from  Jonah's  lite,  &c.,  cata- 
combs  of  Rome.     (Id.   29,   and    Perret,   Ctt.  de 

*=  Without  referring  to  pa^an  examples,  we  have  a 
ni'tAble  Instance  of  tlie  boat  <if  St.  Peter  ami  St.  Paul  (see 
l)eli)w) ;  a  bronze  lamp,  on  whose  handle  a  dove  is 
perchetl,  and  which  may  therefore  not  iiiiprohihly  be 
tniristiaii,  tlie  body  of  wl)kh  is  a  foot  in  the  soldier's  >hoe 
(caliga),  is  fifcured  by  Lict'tus  (Lfic.  Ant.  p.  770) ;  an<.thpr, 
in  the  form  of  a  lx>ot,  with  p.ilm  branches  on  the  Rid>-8,  of 
terra  Gotta,  probably  Christian,  is  figured  by  Boldctit, 
Cimit.  p.  64. 

<*  It  is  probable  t'lnt  among  the  lamps  fonnd  in  Africa 
more  espeoially,  of  which  the  muieunis  of  rurin  an<J 
Algiers  possess  largo  collections,  there  may  b«'  lyp<'s  not 
here  enumerated.  S'-e  Marti^ny's  remarks  on  the  rarity  of 
their  einblems  (/>i'<  t.  p.  :<63).  Tht-  fluures  of  lamps  in  the 
older  books  of  Licetua.  &c.,  are  but  rarely  qtiottl.  being 
of  rude  execulioti.  Some  of  these  and  various  ither^  are 
rrj)eat»M  in  Mutranga's  etlition  (Kom.  ls41)  of  Mamachi's 
Ori'nives  et  Anti<i.  Christuinae,  esjx'cially  in  torn,  iii.^ 
while  some  w  luld  seem  to  have  bcvn  originally  exectited 
for  Matranga  H  work.  The  siibjerts  are  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  l.ibarum,  sec  b»'low)  of  the  .sjime  general  cha- 
racUT  as  those  which  are  liere  mentione<l  iii'lep*  ndently. 

•  When  the  locility  of  the  lamps  HKured  in  this  book 
is  exi>re9-ly  mentioned.  It  is  always  Rome;  where  isi- 
deeU  the  litle-piige  profesdes  tbyt  they  were  all  found. 


Porru^,  vol.  iv.  pi.  ivii.  fig.  2 ;  De  Rossi,  Bull,  di 
Arch.  Cnst.  1870,  pp.  85-88.)  The  same  type  of 
the  shepherd,  vine  branches  at  the  sides,  Rome. 
(Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  1 ;  see  also  a  previous 
note.)  Others  in  De  Rossi,  Bu'l.  Arch.  1870.  pi.  1 
(from  Ostia),  and  Sacken  und  Kenner,  Die  Samm- 
lungen  des  K.K.  Munz-  und  Antiken-Cahinctes.  j). 
256  (Wien,  1866),  who,  as  well  as  other  writei-s, 
observe  the  similarity  of  the  style  of  the  figure 
to  that  of  Hermes  Kriophoros.  Some  of  these 
may  probably  be  earlier  than  the  4th  century. 


Clay  L<unp,  with  Pa5t(<r  Boaus,  aud  other  Bobjects.    (BaitoU.) 


CUiy  Lamp,  with  Christ  •c(Yimp<uii«il  by  a&g«ls  Ac.     (De  Ra«L) 

(2)   Ch'-ist    accom}.><tnied    by    amjels.      Christ 
standing,    having    a   cruciform    nimbus    in    th« 
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liyzantine  style,  bearing  a  long  cross,  between 
two  flying  angels,  trampling  on  a  lion  and 
adder  (cf.  Ps.  xci.  13).  Tiie  Palatine,  Rome ; 
of  the  florid  style,  probably  later  than  the  5th 
century.  (De  Rossi,  BnlL  di  Arch.  Crist.  1867, 
p.  12,  fig.  1.  Another  and  more  perfect  example 
in  the  Castellani  collection,  exhibited  (1876)  in 
the  Bi'itish  Museum.)  Christ  seated,  front 
view,  between  two  flying  angels,  each  holding  a 
crown.  Found  in  a  subterranean  chamber  at 
Corneto,  full  of  Christian  lamps,  given  to  R. 
Rochette  by  Meich.  Fossati,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  Transfiguration,  but  this  is  doubtful.  (R.  Ro- 
chette, M.  s.,  p.  762.  note  ;  Martigny,  u.  s.  p.  352.) 

(3)  Fish,  a  symbol  of  Christ.  Rome,  Catacombs, 
and  Palatine.  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  12,  fig.  5 ; 
Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  vii.  fig.  1,  and  pi.  ix.  fig.  3.) 
Carthage  (British  Museum).  Fish  surrounded 
bv  six  dolphins ;  very  fine  work  in  red  clay, 
Algeria.  (Martigny,  u.  s.  p.  353.)  See  also  below, 
under  Inscriptions,  and  Fish  (vol.  i.  p.  673). 

(4)  Lam'),  a  symbol  of  C<rist,  Rome,  Cata- 
combs, and  Palatine.  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  12, 
£g.  2  ;  Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  ix.  fig.  2.) 

(5)  Chrisma  or  monogram  of  Christ.  As  X  com- 
bined with  P  ()^  ),  having  a  circle  in  centre ; 
palm-branches  at  the  sides  of  the  lamp  (Bartoli, 
M.  s.  t.  22).  With  loop  of  P  to  left ;  beautiful 
gemmed  work  ;  probably  about  the  6th  century ; 


C1«x  lAinp,  wiOi  ir'-mnte'l  <  hritmA.     (De  BomI.) 

Rome.  (De  Rossi  u.  $.  p.  12,  fig.  8.  For  similar 
work  compare  Birch,  Anr.  I'ot.  vol.  ii.  fig.  192.) 
Other*  in  Se'roux  d'Agincourt,  u.  s.  pi.  xxiv. 
fig,  vii. ;  De  I^>hsi,  u.  $.  p.  12,  figs.  3  and  4  ; 
Perret,  pajj.nim,  iic.  With  loop  of  P  to  left, 
formed  like  a  crook ;  Rome.  (.S<;roux  (\'Ag\n- 
coart,   u.   3,    pi.   ixiv.   Tg.    ix.)     The    chriMna, 


besides  being  found  on  Roman  lamps  in  various 
forms,  occurs  also  commonly  in  Gaul  (Martigny, 
u.  s.),  and  has  been  met  with  in  Britain  (see 
above),  and  in  the  catacombs  of  Syracuse  (British 
Museum)  and  in  Carthage  (British  Museum), 
and  doubtless  in  many  other  places. 

(6)  Alpha  and  Om^ga  (a  monogram  between 
them) ;  Rome.  (Seroux  d'Agincourt,  u.  s.  t. 
xxiv.  fig.  vi.)  Chrisma  between  them,  the  let- 
ters inverted  (Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis). 

(7)  The  Gross.  Latin  cross,  with  circle  in 
centre  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  12,  fig.  6) ;  Greek  cross 
(Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  4).  Including  five 
circles,  and  various  pellets,  a  representation  of  a 
pendant  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  13,  fig.  11  ;  Seroux 
d'Agincourt,  u.  s.  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  viii).  All  the 
above  are  from  Rome.  With  the  extremities 
forked,  accompanied  by  an  inscription  (see  be- 
low) ;  also  the  Maltese  cross ;  Jerusalem.  (Chester, 
u.  s.  pp.  484-5,  both  figured.)  The  cross  is  com- 
mon on  Gaulish  lamps,  and  found  on  several 
vases  (torn  Milo  (Melos)  (Martigny,  u.  s.).  Car- 
thage (gemmed  work)  ;  Calyrana  (one  curiously 
formed  of  lozenges,  with  open  centre);  Egypt. 
(All  in  the  British  Museum.) 

(8)  Apostles.  Figure  seated  on  a  throne  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  heads ;  De  Rossi  thinks  a 
prince  or  other  illustrious  convert  is  represented 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles ;  Geneva,  in  the 
ruins  of  a  house.  Probably  of  the  5th  century. 
(De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  25,  fig.  1.)  Heads  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  surrounding  a  gemmed  chrisma  ; 
Roman  catacombs.  (M'ls,  Corton.  t.  84 ;  Perret, 
n.  s.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  2.)  [Two  heads,  suggested  to  be 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  caps  surmounted  by  cruciform 
stars,  ai-e  really  those  of  the  Dioscuri ;  same 
locality.  (Seroux  d'Agincourt,  u.  s.  pi.  xxiv. 
fig.  5.)] 

(9)  Fisherman,  as  symhol  of  an  Apostle. 
Holding  net  and  staff  in  his  right  hand,  a  fish 
in  his  left ;  on  reverse  of  lamp  a  gemmed  cross. 
{Mus.  Curton.  t.  85.) 

(10)  Female  saint  between  angels,  Carthage. 
(British  Museum.) 

(11)  Cod,  symbol  of  vigilance  (Martigny,  m.  s. 
p.  177),  by  some  presumed  to  refer  to  St.  Peter 
(Chester,  u.  s.  p.  483) ;  Rome.  (Perret,  m.  s. 
pi.  ix.  fig.  4.     Compare  one  in  Brit.  Mus.) 

(12)  Vore,  symbol  of  innocence,  Rome.  (PeiTet,- 
u.  s.  pi.  XV,  fig.  4.)  Common  on  lamps  of  Gaul. 
(Martigny,  u.  s.)  Carthage  ;  on  one  lamp  two 
doves  facing;  on  another,  one  only.  (British 
Museum.)     See  also  Sacken  uud  Kenner,  u.  s. 

(13)  Pe'icock,  with  tail  spread  out,  and 
ornamented  with  three  nimbi ;  emblematic  of 
the  Trinity.  In  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming's  collec- 
tion. (Cuming,  in  lift.  See  also  Journ.  Brit. 
Arch.  Assoc.  1855,  p.  91.) 

(14)  Horse,  symbol  of  the  end  of  life's  course; 
Rome.     (Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  xix.  fig.  2.) 

(15)  .SY./,r;.  (Cf  IV  xlii.  1.)  Rome  ?  (Licet., 
de  Lwern.  Anti'/.  rerond.  p.  927,  with  fig.) 
Algeria  (Milnter,  Symb.  p.  112,  referred  to  by 
Martigny,  u.  s.  p.  35;{). 

(16)  Iliirc,  supposed  to  be  symbol  of  the 
swiftness  of  life,  Lyons;  on  a  vase  of  red  clay, 
in  the  possession  of  the  abbe  Martigny.  (Mar- 
tigny, M.  s.  p.  353.    See  also  p,  368  s.  v.  Lievre.) 

(17)  Fruij,  as  a  S'/mbot  of  fhe  resurrection. 
Egypt,  iD  the  catacombs  of  Ali^xamlria  Hmnng 
other  places,  in  conjunclion  with  the  cross. 
(Birch,  Aiuj.  I'utt,  vol.  i.  p.  52;  Chester,  u.  s.  p. 
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483.  See  also  below  under  Inscriptions.)  Several 
examples  iu  tlie  liritish  Museum.  Many  lately 
found  bear  a  late  Greek  A  (A),  impressed  on  the 
bottom,  probably  for  Alexandria,  where  th«-y 
were  made.  Chester,  in  Acadanti,  Feb.  5,  iy7»j, 
p.  12.'^,  who  has  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
varied  forms  of  these  lami)S. 
^  The  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  frog  may 
be  regarded  as  determined  by  the  inscription 
i;iven  below;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  some 
of  the  animals  mentioned  above  were  meant  to 
have  any  symbolical  interpretation  whatever. 
Some  of  them  occur  on  Pagan  lamps  (liirch,  u.  $. 
vol.  ii.  p.  289),  as  does  also  the  lion,  which  like- 
wise is  found  on  a  lamp,  of  Christian  fabric 
apj)arently,  in  the  British  Museum.  This  ani- 
mal was  sometime'^  taken  as  a  Christian  symbol 
of  watchful  jtower.  (Martigny,  u.s.  p.  369.  See 
also  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  under  the 
titles  of  the  animals  named  above.) 

(18)  Chidi'C,  Western  Christendom.  (Chester, 
u.  s.  p.  483.)  One  with  two  handles,  a  tree 
springing  from  it,  Galymna  (British  Museum). 
Cf.  CiiALiCK,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

(19)  J'alin-tree,  Rome.  (De  Rossi,  M.  s.  p. 
13,  fig.  9.)     Geneva.    (A/,  p.  25,  fig.  2.) 

(20)  P,/lm  brandies,  Rome.  (Ferret,  u.  s.  pi. 
xiii.  fig.  4,  and  pi.  xix.  fig.  4.)  Jerusalem,  much 
conventionalised.  (Ciiester,  u.  s.  pp.  483-4,  one 
figured.)     Egypt.     (British  Museum.) 

(21)  ^^'t(tr,  inscription  around;  see  below; 
Egypt.  (Seroux  d'Agincourt,  u.  s.  pi.  xxii.  fig.  14.) 

The  following  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of 
doubtful  types,  are  from  the  Old  Testament : — 

(22)  JS'oah's  ark  and  dove.  See  above,  under 
No.  1. 

(23)  SccTtCS  from  life  of  Jonah.  See  above. 
No.  1.  Jonah  beneath  gourd.  (Mamachi,  u.  s. 
tom.  i.  p.  254,  tab.  iv.  fig.  3.)  Jonah  and  the 
whale  (a  sea-dragon).     (British  MuseuoL) 

(24)  Spies  bearing  grapes,  Carthage.  (British 
Mjis*?nm.) 

(25)  Jewish  candlestick,  under  various  forms. 
With  seven  branches,  six  being  bent  in  the 
middle  at  right  angles ;  palm  branch  (?)  on 
either  side.  Catacombs  and  Palatine,  Rome. 
(Seroux  d'Agincourt,  n.  s.  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  iii. ;  De 
Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  7,  fig.  12.)  No  palms,  and 
branches  of  candlestick  curved  (Birch,  Anc. 
Pott.  vol.  ii.  fig.  192  ;  Bartoli,  u.s.  t.  32  ;  per- 
ha|)s  a  Jewish  work  ;  probably  from  Rome). 
Quite  conventionalised  Rome  (Perret,  u.  s.  pi. 
xiii.  fig.  5);  sometimes  with  a  Christian  inscrip- 
tion ;  Jerusalem.  (Chester,  u.  s.  pp.  484,  485, 
one  figured.)  Algeria.  (Martigny,  u.s.  p.  353.) 
(^Jarthage.    (British  Museum.) 

Of  pagan  types,  Christianised,  we  have  the 
following : 

(26)  Venus  holding  apple,  transformed  into 
an  tve,  as  Seroux  d'Agincourt  suggests,  but? 
Cat.-xcombs  of  Rome;  good  work,  and  probably 
of  a  very  early  period.  (Seroux  d'Agincourt, 
u.  s.  j)l.  .xxiv.  fig.  2.) 

(27)  Orpheus,  who  is  made  a.s  a  kind  of  symbol 
of  Christ.  Catacombs  of  Rome.  (Perret,  u.  s. 
pi.  xvii.  n.  i.) 

There  are  also  .some  other  lamp-types  of  the 
Christian  period,  but  which  can  hardly  be  in- 
tended to  bear  any  Christian  signitieance.  The 
mo.«t  <  urious  IS  a  fish  swallowing  an  aquatic 
bird  (De  Kos>i,  Jittll.  di  Arch.  Crist.  IH.i),  tav.  iv. 
n.  9,  seemingly  about  the  6th  century):  another 


is  a  man  killing  a  lion  with  a  sword  (Bntisii 
>iuseum).  Some  lamps  appear  to  bear  Christian 
portraits,  either  full-length  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  1867, 
p.  25),  or  the  bust  only  ;  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum has  apj)arently  the  head  of  an  emperor, 
j'erhaps  of  Justinian. 

Passeri  (Lticern.  Fid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  126-7,  t. 
xcii.)  publishes  a  lamp  of  the  usual  type  bearing 
the  Graces,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  cross, 
in  dotted  lines,  which  leads  him  to  suspect  that 
it  is  made  by  a  Christian  artist ;  and  adds,  "  nam 
et  aliae  plures  apud  me  asservantur,  quae 
omnino  Christianae  sunt,  et  tamen  ethnicorum 
synibolis  atque  imaginibus  adofnantur,  j)rae- 
sertim  Victoriae,  Herculis,  Palladis  et  ApoUinis 
citharoeili  sive  Orphei,  quas  omnes,  cum  per 
otium  licebit,  sua  in  sede  colloc;itas  publicabimus." 
This  })romise  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ful- 
filled; and  the  Christianity  of  such  lamps  (the 
Orpheus-type  excepted)  may  be  questioner].  »De 
Rossi  cannot  accept  the  cross  on  the  bottom  of 
a  lamp  '*  per  segno  certo  di  Christianesimo " 
{IJU'I.  di  Arch.  Crist.  U70,  p.  80). 

The  same  types,  as  was  to  be  exj)ected,  are 
not  found  in  all  places  where  Christian  lamps 
have  been  discovered  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester  observes  of  tlu»se  of  Jeru- 
salem :  "  Many  lamp-types  of  more  Western 
Christendom,  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Carthage,  such  as  the  G(>o<l  Shephei"d, 
the  Sacred  Monogram,  the  Dove,  the  Cock  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  Chalice,  are  entirely  absent ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  disgusting  and  pro- 
bably Gnostic  device  of  the  toad  "  [rather  frog] 
"associated  with  the  cross,  so  often  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  in  Egypt. 
The  earthenware  bottles,  with  the  etligy  of  St. 
Menas,  an  Egyptian  saint,  who  flourished  in  the 
4th  century  ....  so  commonly  lound  with 
Christian  lamps  in  Egypt,  are  also  absent.  [See 
Bockh,  C.  I.  (J.  p.  8978  and  AcatU'nv^,  u.  s.]  The 
usual  symbols  of  the  Jemjjuiexu  lamps,  whicD  are 
all  of  a  rude  and  cheap  description  .  .  .  are  the 
cross  .  .  .  ;  the  seven-branched  candlestick  .  . 
.  .  and  the  palm  branch  ....  These  emblems, 
which  the  Christians  of  the  mother  of  churches 
used  and  rejoiced  iu,  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren in  more  western  lands,  are  all  more  or  less 
conventionalised,  and  are  represented  in  a  dis- 
tinctive and  diflerent  manner."  (^Bvcovery  of 
Jerusalem,  pp.  483-4.) 

The  types  commonly  occupy  the  disc  or  centre 
of  the  body  of  the  lamp,  while  the  sides  are  either 
plain  or  more  usually  decorated  with  floral  or 
geometrical  ornaments,  or  with  subordinate  tyj;es, 
as  a  wreath  of  palm-branches,  or  me<lallions  en- 
closing the  chrisma,  &c.  ;  or,  more  rarely,  they 
bear  inscriptions.  In  the  lamps  of  Palestine,  how- 
ever, the  emblems  are  placed  along  the  edge,  aud 
not  in  the  body  of  the  lamps,  which  are  in  most 
cases  not  round  but  pear-shaj>ed(A'ecx)r.  of  Jems. 
p.  484). 

Inscriptions  on  terra-cotta  I  mips. — These  are 
rare,  only  three  being  contained  in  liockh's  Greek- 
Christian  inscriptions,  though  a  few  others  are 
now  known.  The  following  are  the  most  in>- 
portant  : — 

(1)  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Recurii,  p.  59,  (U. 
xxii.  fig.  14;  IVxkh,  C.  I.  0.  n.  8980  : 

TOT  AnOT  nOATOKTOC  (si  ), 
I.  e.  rov  ayiov  UoKvfvKTOv  (^the  Holy  Pclycuctu^ 
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written  near  the  edge  of  a  lamp,  with  a  star  in 
the  centre,  found  in  a  church  at  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt,  probably  dedicated  to  that  saint. 
Others  of  the  same  character,  bearing  the  names 
of  St.  Sergius,  abbat,  and  St.  Christina,  abbess 
(ot/i/xd).  and  St.  C  yri;icus,  may  be  seen  in  Bociih, 
DOS.  b979.  8981,"  and  Birch,'  Anc.  Pott.  vol.  i. 
p.  52.  The  lamp  in  the  Roman  College,  on 
which  is  written  in  ink  O  AFHOC  CAKEPAOC, 
mav  have  been  destined  for  the  priests'  use. 
(See  Martigny,  u.s.) 


Clay  Lamp,  with  star  and  Greek  inscription.    (S6roux 
d'Agiii'court.) 


(2)  G.  J.  Chester,  Recov.  of  Jerusalem^  p.  485, 
with  figure ; 

*a)C  XT  *ENI  nACIN, 
i.e.  (pus  XptTTOv  <l)alv€i  traffiv  {tfte  light  of  Christ 
shinei  to  all ;  adapted  from  1  .John  ii.  8).  Another, 
similar,  accompanied  by  a  cross;  both  are 
from  Jerusalem.  The  same  inscription  variously 
blundered  occurs  on  several  lamps  found  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  on  more  than  one  of  which 
the  Jewish  candlestick  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  cross  in  the  lamp  here  figured.     The 


day  Lamp,  wllh  emM  and  Qnnk  iMcriptltm.    (O.  J.  ChMter.) 


mu»«um  at  I^yd«»n  has  a  l.imp  (from  KKypt?) 
inHcrib*»d  ♦wC  ES  ♦wTOC  (Lii/htof  /,ii/ht)\  an<l 
l)r.  Iiir<;h  iiwntioti.H  th<;  Hfimi;  b-g«Mid,  Jind  aluo 
eEOAOriA  HEOT  XAPIC  (  Thrulngy  is  the  ijrarc 
of  GfxJ),  as  occurrini;  on  Chrintian   lumj).s  from 


Egypt  (w.s.).  Of  other  lamps  from  Jerusalem  one 
bears  the  same  candlestick  with  seven  lights, 
and  reads  in  letters  partly  inverted,  Xv^i^oLpia 
Ka\d  {beautiful  lijhts),  in  allusion  to  the  type. 
Another  appears  to  have  1X0  for  IX0TC  {the 
Fidh).  See  Chester,  as  above  (where  more  in- 
formation may  be  found),  and  the  Egyptian  lamps 
in  the  British  Museum. 

(3)  Chabouillet,  Catal.  des  Camees,  4'c.  de  la 
Bibl.  Tmpe'r.  p.  607.  (A  drawing  sent  to  him  by 
M.  Muret.)  A  lamp,  doubtless  found  in  Egypt, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Abbe  Greppo, 
has  upon  it  the  representation  of  a  frog,  with  a 
cross  and  the  inscription — 

Era>  EIMI  ANACTACIC. 

The  transformations  of  the  frog  seemed  to  the 
designer  symbolical  of  the  Resurrection ;  there 
seems  no  necessity  to  suppose  any  Gnostic  feel- 
ing. The  words  are  an  adaptation  from  John 
xi.  25. 

(4-)  A  lamp  is  figured  by  Matranga  in  Mama- 
chi,  Urig.  et  Antiq.  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  37,  tab.  vi. 
fig.  2,  on  which  a  labarum  of  considerable 
size  stands  between  two  soldiers ;  on  the  tablet 
below  the  wreathed  chrisma  is  written  in  two 
lines,  EN  THYXn  {sic)  NIKA.  The  margin 
is  finely  decorated  with  leaves,  wreaths,  and 
medallions.  Apparently  from  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  (in  coemeteriis  repertum).  This  is 
termed  vetustissimum  monumentum ;  it  may  be 
of  about  the  5th  or  6th  century,  to  judge  from 
the  figure. 


Clay  lAinp,  with  lalmmin 


i.llpm,  rpa<ling  tf  TOVT«|> 
(Sliiirnugn.) 


(5)  Uaoul  Ro(;}i<>tt<'  (n.  s.  ji.  703)  nuMif  inii'<  tiiat 
lampK  of  tin;  4tli  ccnfury  w<to  f<»iiiid  in  1H;j4  in 
a  littN'  (!liriKiian  ci'mff'-rv  at  V'uici,  boaritii;  tin? 
ty]»«;  of  hoadH  Hurrounded  by  n  nimbus,  with  In- 
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scriptlons  terminating  with  pax  cum  santis  (»ic) 
or  CUM  ANGKLIS.  The  early  part  probably  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  person  buried. 

With  regard  to  the  paste,  glaze,  and  style  of 
art,  it  varies  a  good  deal.  The  greater  part 
appear  to  be  of  the  bright  red  unglazed  ware, 
called  false  Samian,  which  have  been  found  in 
Egyi)t,  among  other  places,  where,  however,  tl>e 
art  of  making  lamps  "seems  to  have  been  in  a 
very  low  condition,  and  certainly  inferior  to  its 
state  in  Rome  and  the  ])rovince§  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor."  (Birch,  u.  s.  i.  52,  ii.  291.)  The 
lamps  of  Palestine  are  of  unequal  merit,  none 
being  very  high  ;  while  among  the  Roman  lamps, 
of  various  ages,  some  are  of  very  good  work. 

The  number  of  Christian  lamps,  of  terra-cotta, 
which  enrich  the  museums  of  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  in  private  hands,  is  very  large ; 
Martigny  calls  them  almost  infinite  (u.  s.).  In 
this  country  the  museum  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  contains  the  largest  collection  of 
Christian  lamps  of  that  region  :  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  considerable  number  (between 
one  and  two  hundred)  of  others  from  various 
localities. 

(b)  Bronze  lamps. — With  regard  to  the  lamps 
of  bronze,  which  have  been  found  in  the  cata- 
combs and  elsewhere,  they  are  generally  thought 
to  be  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  age  than 
those  of  clay  ;  and  some  of  those  which  are 
preserved  in  museums  lie  under  a  suspicion  of 
being  forgeries  (Martigny,  Diet.  p.  352).  They 
have  sometimes  one  spout,  sometimes  two,  and  are 
generally  pierced  for  suspension  by  chains,  some 
of  which  still  exist.  The  chains  sometimes  met 
in  an  inscribed  tablet,  which  was  itself  suspended. 
The  curved  pin  for  trimming  the  wick  is  occa- 
sionally found  attached  (Boldetti,  u.  s.  p.  64). 
The  earlier  symbols,  as  the  fish,  hardly  ever 
occur ;  the  chrisma  is  frequent,  and  also  the 
cross.  Several  of  these  lamps  are  figured  by 
Bartoli,  p.  iii. ;  Perret,  tom.  v.  u.  s.  tabb.  23,  24, 
25,  26,  30,  31  ;  Bottari,  I'oma  Sotterr.  t.  iii. 
tav.  ccvi.-ccviii. ;  and  the  British  Museum  has 
about  twenty  others.*' 

The  following  notice  of  the  Christian  types 
which  occur  on  bronze  lamps  must  suffice : — 

(1)  Chrisma. — The  handle  formed  by  the 
chrisma  iu  a  circle,  surrounded  by  vine  leaves 
(Bartoli,  t.  23).  The  same,  surrouqded  by 
Jonah  and  his  gourd  (ib.  t.  30).  The  same, 
plain,  with   transverse    bar,   accompanied    by  a 


f  Tlnre  are  also  some  flpjurod  in  tlie  older  work  of 
Llcftus,  puitly  tiikon  from  Ciisalius,  which  M'om  to  '>e  of 
meiul.  See  a  very  curious  one,  if  it  bo  g.-miiiie,  with  two 
spoutH,  a  star  on  tlie  body  of  tiic  lamp,  aiici  a  iiorst  man 
stinding  oil  the  side  attached  to  th<>  hiii(i[>',  wliiciiisa 
circle  i-ncloxing  a  chrl>ma,  p  7h2;  mIm)  another,  p.  870 
(not  maiic  for  Bii-pension),  liavinj;  the  (;<M>d  Shepherd 
iwarini?  a  she  p,  hl.s  head  railiat-'d,  a  suspicious  poru- 
liaritj.  For  olliera  more  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  see  pp.  9.')1,  !t54,  Ji94,  wlilch  l.'st  Rives  a  female 
calleil  a  Venus,  under  a  Kourd.  othcrwiHe  much  reeom- 
blliiK  IJartoli,  t.  \\Q  If  indeed  tlie  t«o  I'lpnn-.-.  represent 
thf  HJime  >i)ecimen,  the  ilnnvinK<>f  l^lcetus  is  viiy  bad; 
yft  this  !«een>!<  to  he  the  oie:  »ee  fW'llori'.s  rrniiirks. 

The  writer  de>lrcn  to  expreMi  IiIh  social  ol)lij{at;on  to 
Mr.  Percy  IJaidiier  for  dra^inn  up  di  Btrlplions  of  tlie 
more  im|HHtant  bronze  hunps  conlainol  in  the  Hriii.'-b 
Muieuin,  as  well  as  to  ihe  olhT  oRlcers  of  Hie  museum 
for  iiffurdinn  hmi  every  (atllity  Uj  inspect  the  objects 
mentioned  both  in  this  and  in  his  other  articlu). 


and  0} ;  an  inscribed  tablet  above  (see  figure,  «f. 
t.  24).  The  same  form  of  chrisma,  on  which  a 
dove  perches  (id.  t.  26). 


Bronze  Lamp,  with  handle  formed  by  the  rhrismn,  anH  a  ami  <a 
tM'Hritic  t)ie  uame  of  Nonius  Atticos  vir  clarisbiDitu  et  iiluatia 
(BHrtoli.) 

(2)  Cross. — Handle  formed  by  a  cross,  above 
which  dove  (Perret,  «.  s.  t.  v.  fig.  5).  Other 
handles  are  formed  by  crosses  of  various  forms 
(British  Museum).  By  a  cross,  on  the  top  ot 
a  gryphon's  head,  a  chrisma  on  the  body  of  the 
lamp  (Bartoli,  t.  25).  Same  type,  but  lamp  has 
two  spouts,  and  no  chrisma  (British  Museum  ; 
same  type,  but  done  above  cross  ;  Syracuse, 
recently  found ;  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis).  By  a  cross 
jilaced  between  and  overshadowed  by  wings 
(British  Museum).  A  cross  placed  in  the  middle 
of  an  ornamented  handle,  with  three  central 
discs  (British  Museum).  A  few  of  the  above 
lam))S  are  somewhat  boat-shaped. 

(3)  Inni. — Body  of  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a 
phoenix  (British  Museum,  two  specimens).  Cf. 
Liietus.  p.  871  (with  figure).  Others  in  British 
Museum  in  form  of  a  peacock  or  a  duck,  pro- 
bably Christian. 

(4)  Palm  branches. — Placed  near  the  nozzles 
(Bottari,  u.  s.  t.  ccviii). 

(5)  Hoat,  as  a  sijmbol  of  the  Church  (see  Mar- 
tigny Diet.  s.  V.  '  Navire  '). — (<i)  A  bronze  lamp 
in  the  form  of  a  boat,  is  now  iu  the  cabinet  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (Bartoli,  ».  .s.  t.  31  ; 
Cahier  et  Martin,  Mfflanijcs  Arche'ol.  vol.  iii.  p.  15  ; 
Perret,  u.  s.  t.  1).  Two  figures  (Peter  steering 
and  Paul  preaching)  are  at  the  ends  of  the  boat, 
which  bears  an  inscription  on  a  label  at  the  top 
of  the  nvA&t  in  three  lines : 

DOMINV.S  T.Er.KM 

DAf  VALKHIO  .SKVKRO 

EVTKOI'I  VIVAS. 

This  inscription  has  long  been  a  puzzle  for  the 
learned.  (See  Bellori  at  the  end  <>f  I'artoli,  p.  11  ; 
al.so  Martigny,  iHct.  p.  352.)  De  Rossi  {liuU.  di 
Arrh.  Crxst.  1867.  p.  28)  seems  to  have  hit  on 
the  true  explanation,  by  suggesting  that  Eutro- 
pius  is  the  praenomen  of  Valerius  Severns;  and 
that    the    acclamation    congratulates    him    on 
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having  accepted  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  he  having 
been  previously  a  pagan. 


BroDzo  Lamp,  in  form  of  a  Loat,  in  which  are  St.  Peter  and  St. 
PanL    (Giniez  in  Cahier  and  Martin,  whence  Ferret.) 

This  most  interesting  lamp  was  discovered 
during  excavations  of  the  Mons  Coelius  at  Rome, 
in  the  17th  century,  and  appears  to  have  been 
first  published  by  De  la  Chausse  in  his  Museum 
Hornanum,  Kom.  1690,  and  has  since  been  re- 
peatedly noticed,  but  only  recently  correctly 
drawn  by  M.  Giniez.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  bronze  lamps  known,  being 
found  along  with  other  antiquities  "  of  a  good 
period  of  the  empire  "  (Bellori). 


Lftinp  (boat 7),  b«ttr1nir  nhrinna,  grjjiiion,  mmI  ilulpultu 


(6)  Bronze  lamp,  perhaps  intended  for  a  boat, 
of  very  fine  work,  terminating  at  the  poop  in  a 
gryphon's  head,  an  apple  in  his  mouth ;  the 
chrisma,  on  which  a  dove  is  perched,  is  between 
its  ears ;  on  the  body  of  the  lamp  is  another 
chrisma ;  at  the  other  end  (the  prow)  is  a  dol- 
phin, with  a  loaf  (?)  in  his  mouth. 

The  dolphin,  though  no  true  fish,  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  taken  to  be  the  symbol  of  Christ  (as 
a  fish).  The  apple  in  the  dragon*s  mouth  is 
interpreted  by  Monsignor  Baillfes  to  be  the  apple 
of  Eve ;  while  the  loaf  in  the  dolphin's  mouth  is 
regarded  by  him  as  the  living  bread  of  the 
Eucharist.     [See  Dolphin,  Fish,  Gems.] 

Probably  (see  De  Rossi)  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
or  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Found  in  the 
excavations  of  Porto.  (De  Rossi,  Bull,  di  Arch. 
Crist.  1868,  p.  77,  tav.  1,  fig.  1,  and  for  1870, 
pp.  72-76.) 

It  should  be  added  that  lamps  as  well  as 
candles  were,  from  the  4th  century  onwards, 
placed  in  churches  on  candelabra  suspended 
from  the  roof.  These  were  of  metal,  bronze, 
silver,  or  even  gold.  Allusion  is  repeatedly  made 
to  them  in  the  Liber  pontijicalis,  and  elsewhere  ; 
they  were  often  of  large  size  and  elaborate  orna- 
mentation. They  were  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Pha7-os  (watch-tower)  or  Corona^ 
indicative  of  their  general  shape.  (See  Ducange, 
Gloss,  under  each  word  ;  and  Martigny,  Diet. 
p.  153.)  They  were  of  various  forms  as  respects 
details.  (See  Papias,  quoted  by  Ducange,  u.  s. 
Pharus.)  A  representation  of  one  which  ap- 
proaches our  period  is  given  in  a  MS.  of  about 
the  9th  century  by  Spallart,  7abl.  Hist,  des  ('ost. 
et  Moenrs,  pi.  .xx.  n.  4,  referred  to  by  Guenebault 
(see  below).  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  architec- 
tural composition  surrounded  by  towers.  See 
Corona  luois.  (For  copious  references  to  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  Christian  lamps, 
see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Antiq.  pp.  1035, 1036;  Guene- 
bault, Did.  Iconogr.  des  Monum.  Chre't.  p.  105, 
Paris,  1843.  In  M,  Cahier'5  paper  on  the  Couronne 
de  lumiere  d" Aix-la-Ckupelle  is  much  information 
about  early  Christian  lamps  and  chandeliers 
(Cahier  et  Martin,  Md.  d'Archeol.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1-61).  There  are  also  treatises  by  FanciuUi,  I)e 
Lampndihns  et  Lucemis  peiisil'bus  in  sacris  aedi- 
bus  Christianorum,  4to.  (with  plates) ;  and 
Greppo,  Sur  I'usage  des  Cierges  et  des  Lainpes 
dans  les  praniers  siecles  de  CUglise,  Lyon,  8vo. 
1842,  which  the  writer  has  not  seen.)*    [C.  B.] 


■Since  the  alx)ve  was  written  the  Rev.  8.  S.  Lewis  has 
called  the  writf-r'n  att/ntum  to  an  able  piiper  by  M.  d(? 
VillefosiM!  in  \\ie  Musie  Archeoloyique  fur  IHTT),  oiilltlcd 
"LumpfiH  Clin'Mifiiru's  InciUte.x"  (3),  to  which  Is  ail<l  d  an 
eniimfratifin  of  Iho  ChriHiian  lainpn  (l.'i)  in  the  MuHcurn 
of  the  I/iuvre.  Most  of  tlicm  have  tlic  same  R'  nfial 
tyiK-8  a«  th'>Ho  naiiK'd  in  this  article;  but  th"  following 
from  Alg'Tlaund  'I'uiiis  are  additional: — (1)  Thf  I  l)roe 
(.'hildfii  in  till'  furnace,  in  I'hryKliin  ciij)s,  jircouipanied 
by  the  rinardian  Auk*!  ;  (2)  'I'hf  Miigi  (In  rhry(;ian  c.ips) 
and  th«' Siar  (im|KTfc<t);  Ixitli  thoHeare  flj^urcil ;  i.t)  Hust 
of  St.  Paul(?);  (4)  Datiiel  (?)  All  are  ol  cliiy.  Mr. 
W.  H.  CVxp'T,  in  a  pajK-r  (m  Ih-  Ilonif  Afi/th  in  I  rl  turn 
to  aiiriUutnitii,  rend  fjefore  the  Victoria  InHilfuti' (March 
6,  1H76),  nieiitioim  two  terra-<o(ta  lampx,  rtliewln^^  fjio 
irdliicnM*  of  till-  HornH  inytli  on  Clirlntian  workn  of  art. 
One  tn  the  ItoMion  MnHnint,  ')f  whi(  li  he  [^\\•^•^^  a  ttgiirn, 
l.carn  "  a  larK<'  <»re.k  croNH,  which  corntdctily  divld<»t  it 
Inti)  lour  wcilnnH,  In  the  two  lower  of  wljhh  Im  placed  th« 
crux  antala,  or   iho  niybticul  croM  of  life,  whl««4t  wofl 
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LAMPS,  LIGHTING  OF.  Lamps  in 
churches  were  iu  early  Christian  times  lighted 
just  betoi'e  the  beginning  of  vesj)ers,  which  were 
originally  aitpoiuted  to  be  said  at  the  twelfth 
hour,  j.t'.  the  last  hour  before  sunset,  whence 
the  oflice  itself  is  sometimes  called  diiO'Jecittia. 
"Prima  sic  dici  debet,  pungeutibus  jam  radiis 
soils,  et  vespera  adhuc  deciiiiaiitibus  radiis  ejus." 
*'  In  aestivo  vero  tempore  adhuc  altius  stante  sole 
Lucernari-i  inchoentur  propter  breves  noctes" 
{lieg.  S.  Bened.  cc.  c.  34).  The  Benedictine 
practice  in  the  last  century  is  said  to  have  been 
to  say  vespers  in  the  winter  at  3  p.m.,  in  the 
summer  at  oj  P.M.  (Grancolas.  Com.  in  Brev. 
cap.  xxxviii.) 

The  lighting  of  the  lamps  was  accompanied 
by  certain  prayers  and  i)salms.  These  were 
known  as  ps  ilmi  and  /reces  lucern  ties  (St.  Basil, 
ad  Aiiijihit.  ;  St.  Jerome,  h'p.  ad  Lnetaiii,  &c.),  and 
the  oiHc:e  of  vespers  as  I'iceniurtum  or  lucernaiis^ 
V.  I'tcernari' I  hora  (St.  Aug,  S*irmo  i.  ad  f  rat  res  in 
£r.).  "  Hora  nona  [i.e.  as  the  context  shews, 
after  the  ninth  hour]  lucernarium  facimus,"  and 
the  hours  of  prayer  are  thus  enumerated : 
**  hora  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  lucernarium,  medio 
noctis,  gallicinio,  mane  primo."  [S,  Jerome 
in  Fs.  119  (120).]  The  apostolic  constitutions 
also  bid  the  faithful  come  together  at  eventide  to 
sing  psalms  and  ofler  prayers,  and  they  call  Ps. 
140  (141)  iiriKvxvioy  (i.  59  and  viii.  35). 

These  psalms  and  prayers  were  originally  said 
separately  from,  and  as  introductory  to,  vespers 
projierly  so  called ;  later  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  office,  the  first  part  of  which  was  known 
as  Luteniarium,  or  in  Greek  rb  Kvxvt.K6v,  and 
the  whole  office  of  vespers  was  sometimes, 
though  less  accurately,  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  directions  for  the  **lychnic"  in  the 
Greek  Kuiholoijii,  for  a  solemn  vigil  {aypvirvia), 
are  as  follows  :  The  officer  who  i)Ut  the  lamps 
or  candles  in  their  places  was  called  Aa/UTra5a- 
pios ;  he  who  lighted  them,  KaTayopiapr]s  (al. 
Kanqyopidprjs,  Goar,  272). 

Tlie  priest,  having  vested  in  the  sacristy  (tepa- 
relov),  comes  out  and  censes  the  whole  church 
and  the  icons,  and,  entering  into  the  bema,  censes 
the  holy  table,  saying  with  a  loud  voice — 
'•  Glory  be  to  the  holy,  and  consubstautial,  and 
life-giving  and  indivisible  Trinity,  in  all  places 
now  and  eter,  and  to  ages  of  ages.  R.  Amen." 
Then  the  superior,  or  the  appointed  monk  (i) 
TrpoeaTws  ^  6  Tox^fis  fiovaxt'^s^),  sings  the 
prooeiniac  j>salm,  i.e.  Ps.  lu.l  (1<U).  the  |)riest 
remaining  within  the  bema,  with  the  holy  doors 
closeil.  At  the  verse,  "  When  Thou  openest  Thy 
hand  they  are  filled  with  good,"  he  comes  out 
with    the    canonarch   (or   precentor — fiera   rov 


always  b*  Id  in  the  hands  of  iho  Kgyptian  gods  and  god- 
desjips,  and  wbicli  tlie  gooil  s^pirit  applied  to  the  Ilpa  of 
tho  nuiiiiiiiy  t<»  brlnn  it  ai^iiin  lo  lite."  (Gitaconibs  of 
Alt'ximdriii.)  He  c«n8lder8  tlio  adaptation  of  Kgyptian 
sacred  ('inl)leni8  to  Clirlstiun  purp<>8i  h  to  Ix'  clear  enough 
In  ihc'Hc  figures.  Am'tluT  from  l)eiultTi'h,  which  he 
figures  aflrr  iK-non,  has  th'-  crux  ansata  for  the  principal 
cross,  tlio  liK)pid  puRti»rn  of  which  surrounds  the  mouth 
of  the  liunp,  ami  the  c<?nlrnl  stem  la  extfiidtHl  upwarda, 
•o  as  to  n-sonible  a  Greek  cross  also.  No  Inscription  on 
t-itlier  lamp. 

•  liy  this  term,  however,  Cassian  appears  to  mean 
yoctumt. 

b  St.  Basil,  Ep.  37,  ad  Xeocaesarienses. 
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Kuvofdpxov  <=),  and,  after  a  prescribed  reverence, 
goes  to  his  place:  the  canonarch  remains  stand- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  recites  the  stichi,  or 
versicles  for  the  day.  At  the  verse  of  the  psalm, 
"In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all,"**  the 
priest  removes,  and,  standing  bare-headed,  says 
the  "  prayers  of  the  lychnic  "  before  the  holy 
doors.  These  prayers  are  seven  prayers  for 
pardon  and  jjrotection  during  the  night,  each 
emling  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  ascription 
of  praise.  After  their  conclusion  the  priest  says 
the  great  "  synapte  "  (t^i/  ixfydK-qy  (TvvairTT]v). 
The  appointed  section  (or  Cathism — KiQiana)  o{ 
the  Psalms  is  then  said,  and  after  that  the 
deacon  says  the  little  "synapte."'  The  otfice  of 
vespers  proper  is  then  continued. 

When  there  is  no  vigil,  the  rite  is  simple. 
The  holy  doors  are  not  opened,  but  the  jiriest, 
standing  before  them  bare-headed  and  vested  in 
a  stole,  says  with  a  loud  voice — "  Blessed  be  our 
God  in  all  places  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of 
ages."  Then  the  superior  or  the  appointed 
monk  recites  the  prooemiac  psalm  without 
modulation  (x^M*^  «'^'  "  fus^  voce  sine  cantu," 
&c.,  Goar),  and  the  rest  of  the  office  is  gone 
through  as  before. 

In  the  Ambrosian  office,  the  antiphon  at  the 
opening  of  vespers  is  still  called  "  Lucernarium," 
and  contains  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  name. 

That  for  ordinary  Saturdays  and  Sunday  is  : 

"  For  Thou,  0  I^)rd,  shall  light  my  candle;  0  Lord  my 
God,  make  niy  darkness  to  bo  light. 

"  V.  Kor  in  thee  I  shall  discomfit  a  host  of  men  [Lat. 
eripiar  a  tentatione] ;  0  Lord  my  God  make  my  darkness 
to  be  light. 

"  Jteru-n.    For  Thou,  0  Lord,"  &c, 

and  that  for  other  week  days : 

"  Tlie  Ldrd  Is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ;  whom  then 
shall  1  f.ar? 

"  V.  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life :  of  whom  then 
shall  I  be  afraid  ? 

"  Jterum.    The  Lord  is  my  light,"  4c. 

The  Mozarabic  vespei's  also  begin  (after  the 
Kyrie  Eleison  and  Paternoster,  said  secretly) 
with  the  salutation  by  the  prie.st,  "  In  nomine 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ i  lumen  rum  pace.  R. 
Deo  Gratia,"  and  the  "  L-iuda  "  which,  with  its 
prayer,  immediately  follows,  h.is  reference  to 
the  old  rite,  and  is  of  precisely  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  Atiibrosian  "  lucernarium." 

The  well-known  hymn  attributed  by  some  to 
St.  Ambrose,  '•  Deus  qui  certis  legibus  noctem 
disceruis    ac    diem,"    said    in    the    Mozarabic 

e  This  word  is  int«Tpretod  by  Goar  (p.  29),  "  Canonum 
dux  et  ino  ptor,"  and  may  be  sufficiently  nearly  repre- 
sented by  Preteutor. 

«>  Tiiere  is  a  diflkulty  in  •nderstanding  these  dint- 
tlons,  as  the  verse,  "  In  wisdom,"  &c.,  occurs  earlier  in 
the  psjilm  than  "  When  thou  openest,"  &c. 

•  The  word  synapte  (<rvi'aTT7J)  is  explaint>d  by  Goar  M 
"  prayers  conipll'-tl  (coniposit;is)  for  various  persons  and 
objtcts,  and  colkcted  inU)  one;  whence  the  Greeks  cill  It 
(Tvi'an-Tij,  wi-  (i.e.  the  Latins)  co//ccla. "  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  Litany,  with  Kyne  h'Uucn  rep<ated  after  each  clause. 
Of  the  two  forms,  here  calhM  (/rail  and  small,  one  is 
fuller  than  the  oth  r.  I'rayrrs  of  this  charnct<r  are  aUo 
called  ««T«»^.  In>m  th.'ir  length,  sometimes  also  riprjrifro, 
beauise  the  fir^t  p'-lition  they  wntaln  Is  for  ix-ace,  or 
SiaxoviKa,  becaus«'  said  by  the  deai-on.  Th^-y  an*  of 
varle<i  torm  and  contents,  and  occur  very  frequently  in 
the  <;re«'k  offices.  The  earliest  form  of  a  synapte  is  jrlven 
In  the  Apoitolic  CoTUtitution,  vili.  9. 
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breviary  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  is  headed 
in  a  hyninary  printed  by  Thomasius,  vol.  ii., 
**recedente  sole,  ac  die  cessante,  hora  incensi 
Lucernae  ;"  and  the  hymn  of  Prudentius,  "  In- 
ventor rulili  Dux  bone  fulminis,"  is  called 
"  Hymnus  ad  incensum  Lucernae."  This  is 
the  ordinary  opinion.  Lesley,  however,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  gives  reasons 
derived  from  the  composition  of  the  hymn  in 
favour  of  its  having  been  composed,  not  for 
daily  use,  but  for  the  lighting  of  the  Paschal 
candle  on  Easter  Eve.  The  hymn  is  said  in  the 
Mozarabic  breviary  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
Octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and,  according  to 
the  Sarum  and  York  rites,  on  Easter  Eves  at 
the  benediction  of  the  Paschal  candle. 

See  also  Martene,  De  Ant.  Hit.  iv.  42,  &c.  ; 
Grancolas,  Cominen.  in  Brev.  Rom.  i.  c.  38,  &c. ; 
Casali,  de  Veter.  Sacr.  Christ.  Eitib.  c.  44 ; 
Gavanti,  sec.  iv.  c.  6. 

Reference  to  the  LiiceiTiariuin  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  collects,  which  are  the  first  collects 
(orationes)  at  vespers  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  on 
an  ordinary  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

On  Wednesday. — Vespertinum  incensum  nos- 
trum quaesumus  Domine,  clemenler  intende,  ut 
ignitum  eloquiem  tuum  credentium  corda  puri- 
ficet.     Per  Dominum. 

On  FriduQ. — Gratias  tibi  agimus,  omnipotens 
Deus,  quod  declinante  jam  die,  nos  vespertini 
luminis  claritate  circumdas  :  petimus  imniensam 
clementiam  tuam  :  ut,  sicut  nos  hujus  luminis 
claritate  circumvallas,  ita  Sancti  Spiritus  tui 
luce  corda  nostra  illuminare  digneris.  Per 
Dominum.  [H.  J.  H.] 

LAMPSACUS,  COL^NCIL  OF  (Lampsa- 
cenum  concilium),  held  at  Lampsaki  on  the  Helles- 
pont, A.D.  364,  as  Pagi  shews.  Orthodox  bishops 
were  invited  to  it ;  and  it  is  described  as  a 
council  of  Homoousians  by  Sozomen  (vi.  7)  if 
the  reading  is  correct.  But  those  who  directed  it 
must  have  been  really  Semi-Arians  ;  for  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  partisans  of  the  Homoiousian  formula, 
and  of  the  creed  published  at  Antioch,  besides 
siding  with  Macedonius  by  whom  the  godhead  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  wa.s  denied.  What  made  Sozo- 
men think  well  of  them  probably  was  that  they 
were  treated  with  marked  favour  by  Valenti- 
nian  ;  while  they  condemned  the  extreme  party 
which  Valens  espoused,  and  which  he  ordered 
them  into  exile  for  dissenting  from.  On  this 
too  they  seem  to  hare  despatched  a  still  more 
orthodox  account  of  themselves  to  Rome,  which 
contented  Liberiuii  (Soc.  iv.  12;  comp.  Mansi,  iii. 
378,  and  lioinaii,  Councils,  IG).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LANCE,  HOLY  (ovi'a  K6yxv,  cultdlm)  ;  a 
liturgical  in.-struinent  of  the  Greek  Church,  in 
the  bhape  of  a  Kmall  knife  formed  like  a  spear. 
The  annexed  represeutation  from  Goar  gives  its 
form.  It  is  used  in  the  common  Greek  rite  in 
the  preparatory  ofH<;e  of  prothesis*  to  divide  the 
Host  from  the  holy  loaf  previous  to  consecration. 
This  earlier  fraction,  the  jjriniitive  antiquity  of 
which  is  doubtful,  ih  dihtirictly  Kyn«bolii;il,  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  subsequent  distribution, 
for  which  another  fraction  han  always  been 
made.  The  typical  allusion  to  the  circutii.stances 
of  our  I^ird'j*  Passion  receives  greater  force  and 
vividness  in  the  Greek  (Jliurch,  from  the  use  of 
the  "holy  spear"  for  the  division  of  the  loaf,  as 
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commemorative  of  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's 
body  by  the  Roman  soldier.  The  priest  makes 
four  cuts  to  separate  the  host  from  the  oblation, 
and  also  stabs  it  more  than  once,  accompanying 


e^^ 
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The  Holy  Lance.    (From  Goar.) 

every  cut  or  stab  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture,  e.g.  "  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,"  "  One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  His  side,"  &c. 

The  use  of  the  holy  spear  is  not  found  ni  the 
purely  Oriental  liturgies,  e.g.  those  of  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  a  fact  which  leads 
Renaudot  to  question  whether  the  rite  is  of 
primitive  antiquity,  since  these  churches  bor- 
rowed their  discipline  from  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in 
the  Western  Church. 

(Augusti,  Handbuch,\o\.  li.  p.  751  ;  Bona,  Rer. 
Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  xxv.  §  6  ;  Goar,  Euchol.  p.  116 ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  p.  342 ;  Scudamore,  Not. 
Euch.  p.  539.)  [E.  v.] 

LANCIANA,  martyr  at  Amecia  in  Pontus, 
Aug.  18  {Mirt.  Hieron.  D'Ach.).         [E.  B.  B.] 

LANDAFF,  COTTNCILS  OF  (Landarensia 
concilia).  Three  such  are  given  in  Mansi  (ix.  763 
sqq.)  dated  a.d,  560  ;  but,  even  if  genuine,  they 
were  simply  meetings  of  the  bishop,  his  three 
abbats,  and  his  clergy,  for  excommunicating  or 
absolving  great  oi?enders  :  in  the  1st  case  Meuric, 
in  the  2nd  Morgan,  kings  of  Glamorgan :  in  the 
3rd  Gwaednerth,  king  of  Gwent ;  all  of  them 
under  Oudoceus  third  bishop  of  LlandatF,  and 
theretrre  scarcely  before  the  7th  century.  "  The 
book,  however,  in  which  these  records  occur  is  a 
com|)ilation  of  the  r2th  century"  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  and  Documents,  i.,  notes  to  pp. 
125  and  147).  *  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LANDEBERT.  [y.  Lambert  (1).] 

LANDELIN,  founder  of  the  abbeys  of 
Lobbes,  and  of  St.  Crispin  at  Valenciennes, 
t  June  15,  A.D.  687  (v.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jun.  iii. 
538).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LANDERIC,  bishop  and  founder  of  the 
Maison  Dieu  at  Paris  (7th  cent.),  f  June  10  (v. 
A(  ta  Sanctorum,  Jun.  ii.  280).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LANDOALD,  apostle  of  Ghent,  commemo- 
rated March  19  (v.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mar.  iii.  .''»5), 
also  June  10  (MS.  Kal.  Belg.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAN DR ADA,  abbess  of  Bilsen  under  Lam- 
bert, t  J  Lily  8  (^Acta  Sanctorum,  Jul.  ii.  619). 

[i:.  B.  B.] 

LANDRIC,  bishop  of  Metz,  c.  700,  f  Apr. 
17  (^Ai.ta  Sanctorum,  Apr.  ii.  AW-\). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LANDS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  [Pkopkuty 
OF  THE  Chukcii.] 

LANDULF,  bishop  of  Evroux,  Aug.  13  (7th 
century)  (^Mnit.  Hieron.  D'Ach.),  called  I.iiudiilf, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug.  iii.  96.  [E.  li.  ii.] 
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LANDUS.  [u.  Lannus.] 

LANIPENDIA.  In  the  Rule  of  Caesarius 
for  Viii^ins  (c.  27  in  Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  p.  732)  the 
care  of  tiie  wool  from  which  the  sisters'  habits 
were  to  be  made  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
superior  (praej)ositae)  or  the  lanipendid,  the 
sister  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  woollen 
n)anufacture.  The  word  is  used  in  a  similar  sense 
by  Paulus,  Dvjest.  24,  1,  38.  [C] 

LANISTA.  (1)  A  trainer  of  gladiators,  who 
frequently  contracted  for  the  supply  of  swords- 
men tor  Roman  spectacles.  The  horror  which 
the  Christians  felt  for  Gladiatoiis  [see  the 
word]  was  of  course  intensified  in  the  case  of  one 
who  was  regarded  as  a  trader  in  man's  flesh,  and 
UQ  accessary  to  murder.  Thus  Tertullian  {do 
Idol.  c.  11)  says  that  if  homicides  are  excluded 
from  the  church,  lanistae  are  of  course  excluded. 
What  they  had  done  by  the  hands  of  others,  they 
must  be  reputed  to  have  done  themselves. 

Pruilentius  (c.  Syinnuic/i.  ii.  1095),  speaking  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  vestals  in  going  to  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  seems  to  use  lunista  in  the 
sense  of  a  gladiator  simply: 

"  sedet  Jlla  verendis 
Vittarum  insignia  phuleris  fruiturque  lanistis." 

(2)  The  word  lanista  was  sometimes  used 
contemptuously  by  Christian  writers  to  designate 
a  priest  who  actually  slew  victims  with  his 
hands.  Thus  Ennodius  of  Ticino  (f  521),  in  his 
sermon  on  the  dedication  of  a  church  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  site  of  an  idol's  temple  (^Dit.  ii. ; 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  63,  p.  2(j8  C),  speaks  of  the 
multitude  of  victims  slain  by  the  butcher-priests 
(])er  li.nistas).  He  even  speaks  of  the  priest 
under  the  Mosaic  law  as  "  lanista  Judaicus." 
(^Bened.  Cerei,  Opusc.  ix.  260  B.) 

(Bingham's  J.wf J./.  XVI.  x.  13;  Macri  Hierolex. 
8.  V.  Lanista.)  [C] 

LANITANUS  or  LAMTANUS,  martyr  at 
Thessalonica,  June  25  (^Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LANNUS,  martyr  at  Horta  in  Italy,  May  5 
(r.  AA.  SS.  May,  ii.  49  ;  compare  p.  9*). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LANTA,  martyr,  May  31  or  June  1  {Mart. 
Hieron.  D'Ach.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LANTERN.  [In  Architkcturk.]  The  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  fabric  covering  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  nave  and  transepts  of  a  churrh.  In 
the  earlier  churches  of  the  dromical  or  basilican 
plan  the  cruciform  arrangement  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  where  it  is  met  with  it  is 
sometimes  merely  indicated  by  the  position  of 
the  columns,  no  corresponding  alteration  being 
made  in  the  roof.  Sometimes  the  transept  takes 
the  form  of  another  nave  with  its  own  continu- 
ous roof  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  true  nave, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  "arch  of 
triumph."  Neither  of  these  arrangements 
allows  of  the  introduction  of  a  lantern.  The 
earliest  oxamplfs  of  this  feature  are  met  with  in 
the  Lombard  churches,  epecially  those  of  Favia, 
in  wliich  a  combination  was  attempted  of  the 
long  nave  and  aisles  of  the  old  basilicjis,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Byzantine  churches.  The  section  of 
St.  Michael's,  at  Pavia  [Gallkry,  I.  706],  affords 
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a  very  good  example  of  this  combination.  We 
there  see  the  centre  of  the  cross  elevated  into  a 
low  octagonal  tower,  covered  with  a  tiled  roof 
containing  a  hemispherical  cupola,  suj)ported  on 
arched  pendentives.  We  have  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  the  churches  of  San  Hietro  in  cielo  d'oro, 
built  by  king  Luitprand,  after  A.D.  712,  and  San 
Teodoro,  c.  750,  in  the  same  city.  This  novel 
feature  speedily  found  general  favour,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  Italv, 
the  Lombard  style  having  passed  into  the  Rhenish 
provinces  and  into  France,  the  lantern  was 
universally  adopted  in  later  churches.      [E.  V.] 

LAODICEA,  COUNCILS  OF  {Laodircna 
Concilia).  (1)  Held  at  Ljiodicea,  in  I'hrjgia, 
whither  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  inference 
drawn  from  Col.  iv.  16,  addressed  a  letter  now 
lost  (Westcott,  Canon,  p.  408,  and  A  pp.  E.) : 
and  St.  John  a  remonstrance,  as  one  of  the 
churches  named  in  the  Apocalypse.  Its  date 
has  been  much  canvassed.  It  was  once  thought 
contemporary  with  the  council  of  Neo-Cnesarea, 
and  prior  to  that  of  Nicaea.  Beveridge  savs  the 
mention  of  the  Photinians  in  the  7th  canon 
negatives  this,  as  there  was  no  such  sect  then. 
But  Kerrandus  the  deacon,  in  quoting  this  canon, 
omits  the  Photinians.  The  Isidorian  version  does 
the  same.  Besides,  the  classing  of  Photinians, 
who  were  fell  heretics,  between  the  Novatiaiis 
and  Quartodecimans,  who  were  merely  schis- 
matics, in  a  canon  where  no  others  are  named, 
seems  more  the  act  of  a  scribe  than  a  council. 
Dionysius,  however,  bears  out  the  Greek.  On 
other  grounds  it  may  be  said  that  these  canons, 
having  been  from  the  earliest  times  placed  at'ter 
the  canons  of  Antioch  in  the  code  of  the  church, 
we  can  hardly  date  them  earlier  than  A.D.  .341  ; 
and  if  their  connexion  with  a  council  of  Illyria, 
suggested  by  Beveridge  {Annot.  p.  193),  and 
with  the  semi-Arian  bishop  Theodosius,  sug- 
gested by  Godfrey  {ad  Philoston].  viii.  3-4),  be 
allowed,  probably  not  earlier  than  A.D.  375 
[Illyrian  Council,  L  813].  It  would  be  thus  a 
semi-Arian  council,  like  that  of  Antioch,  whose 
canons  were  received  ultimately  by  the  church 
for  their  intrinsic  worth.  We  will  consider  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us 
further  on.  They  were  59  in  number,  all  on 
discipline  :  but  the  59th,  when  given  in  full,  is 
sometimes  divided,  so  as  to  form  a  60th. 

By  the  1st  second  marriages  may  be  condoned 
after  a  time.  By  the  11th  the  appointment  of 
female  presbyters  (jrpfa^vriZis)  is  forbiilden. 
Fourteen  canons,  beginning  with  the  14th,  relate 
to  services  in  church,  and  should  all  be  studied, 
particularly  the  19th,  which  is  a  locus  rlissictis 
on  the  ordering  of  the  liturgy.  The  35th  seems 
directed  against  the  errors  which  St.  Paul  con- 
demns (Col.  ii.  18).  The  45th  forbids  baptizing 
after  the  second  week  in  Lent.  The  46th  ap- 
points Maundy  Thursday  for  the  rcdditio  s;/mbolL 
The  50th  forbids  the  breaking  of  the  Lenten  fast 
on  that  day.  By  the  52nd  weddings  and  birth- 
days are  not  to  be  celebrated  in  Lent.  By  the 
57th  bishops  are  not  to  be  ordained  in  future  to 
villages  and  country  places :  and  all  who  have 
been  are  to  do  nothing  without  leave  from  the 
citv  bishop.  The  pre>byters  destined  to  be  their 
sul)stitutes  are  to  be  similarly  bound. 

And  now  comes  the  59th  canon,  of  which  there 
is  a  shorter  and  a  longer  form  :  the  longer  con- 
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taining  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testarneuts,  specifted  as  what  ought  to  be 
read  in  church  by  this  council.  But  this  half  of 
the  canon  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  version  of 
these  canons  by  Dionysius,  nor  in  the  Greek  col- 
lection of  John  Scholasticus,  any  more  than  in 
the  Latin  collections  of  Martin  or  Cresconius 
all  of  which,  however,  exhibit  the  shorter  form. 
Again,  it  is  omitted  in  most  Gi'eek  as  well  as 
Latin  MSS.  of  these  canons.  On  these  grounds 
Professor  Westcott,  after  considerable  research, 
and  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  be  impartial, 
has  decided  against  its  genuineness  (^Canon,  pp. 
382-90,  and  App.  D.  1).  But  he  has  here  de- 
ferred too  much  to  his  German  authorities,  and 
by  so  doing  has  missed  more  than  one  cardinal 
point  in  this  inquiry.  This  is  how  the  matter  really 
stands.  We  seem  to  know  of  no  Greek  version 
of  these  canons  earlier  than  the  one  represented 
by  Dionysius  in  his  translation.  They  form  part 
of  the  165  canons  which  he  says  he  translated 
from  the  Greek.  And  this  version  could  not 
have  been  known  to  the  West  much  earlier  than 
his  own  time,  or  these  canons  would  not  have 
been  omitted  entirely  from  the  older  Latin  col- 
lection described  as  the  Prisca  Versio,  of  which 
the  oldest  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian,  and  from  other 
collections  indicated  by  the  Ballerini  {de  Ant. 
Coll.  ii.  3). 

Yet  that  there  must  have  been  another  Greek 
version  of  them  circulating  in  the  West,  coinci- 
dently  with,  if  not  before,  the  Dionysian  one,  is 
clear,  for  this  reason.  The  Isidorian  version  of 
these  canons  includes  this  catalogue :  and  among 
the  canons  attributed  to  the  council  of  Agde, 
A.D.  5U6,  by  Hincmar  and  others  (Mansi,  viii. 
323,  with  the  note),  no  less  than  four  of  these 
Laodicean  canons,  the  20th,  21st,  30th,  and  36th, 
are  reproduced  word  for  word,  except  where 
MSS.  dirter,  in  the  Latin  of  the  Isidorian  version 
('6.  p.  366).  Thus  this  catalogue  must  have 
been  circulating  in  Spain  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  translated  of  course  from  the  Greek 
when,  or  possibly  before,  Dionysius  published 
his  version  in  which  it  is  wanting. 

Another  even  more  cardinal  point  remains. 
Anybody  who  will  compare  the  form  in  which 
these  canons  are  presented  to  us  by  Dionysius, 
with  all  the  others  translated  by  him,  will  see 
directly  tliat  it  cannot  have  been  the  form  in 
which  they  were  parsed,  but  that  it  is  a  mere 
abstract,  identical  with  the  form  in  which  all 
canons  are  quoted  in  the  Greek  collection  of 
John  Scholasticus  {irffA,  rov,  &c.),  and  the  Latin 
collections  of  Ferrandus  and  Martin.  The  ab- 
stract supplies  merely  the  j)rinciple,  not  the 
details  of  each  canon.  Dionysius  translated  all 
the  other  canons  in  full,  because  the  Greek  con- 
tained them  iu  full.  Of  the  Laodicean  he  trans- 
lated no  more  than  a  summary,  because  the 
Greek  contained  no  moie.  The  Greek  from 
which  the  JHidorian  version  was  made  was  like- 
wise no  less  an  abstract,  except  in  this  one  case. 
Thufl,  except  in  thix  one  ca>>e,  the  original  canons 
have  not  been  preserved,  which  accounts  for 
their  late  apiKjarance ;  and  there  is  a  reason 
both  for  this  exception  and  also  for  its  not  having 
obtained  g<;neral  currency.  Particular  cliiirches 
had  thfrir  own  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures — 
their  own  usn — which  they  would  not  h.ive  ex- 
chnntjed  fur  another.  Accordingly,  Ferrundus 
and    Martin    have    disf>enHed    themselves    from 
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including  any  catalogue  in  their  collections. 
Dionysius  includes  the  African  in  his,  because 
he  was  giving  the  African  canons  in  full.  Cres- 
conius has  it  in  his  collection  for  the  same  reason, 
but  omits  it  in  his  compendivrn,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  on  which  the  Laodicean  was 
omitted  in  the  Greek  copy  which  Dionysius  and 
others  had  before  them.  John  Scholasticus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  where  probably  there 
was  no  earlier  use,  gives  that  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  as  being  most  authoritative.  Anyhow,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  borrowing  on  such  a 
point  from  this  synod,  it  being  a  semi-Arian  synod. 
Professor  Westcott  has  not  failed  to  observe 
that  the  Laodicean  Catalogue  is  identical  with 
that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Just  so,  but 
was  not  St.  Cyril  connected  at  one  time  with 
the  semi-Arians  ?  Still  further,  may  not  its 
origin  be  thus  held  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
its  getting  into  the  Spani^ih  collection  ?  In 
general  the  Latin-speaking  churches  were  much 
attached  to  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  which  the  African 
catalogue  receives  freely,  but  which  this  ex- 
cludes, and  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  this  ex- 
cludes also. 

Let  us  now  see  which  way  intrinsic  considera- 
tions point.  The  first  half  orders  that  no  private 
psalms,  nor  uncanonical  books,  should  be  read  iu 
church.  What  were  private  psalms  ?  There 
was  just  one  such,  at  all  events,  that  was  popu- 
lar in  the  Alexandrian  church.  It  is  called 
sometimes  "a  private  psalm  of  David;"  and 
sometimes  "  extra  numerum."  But  it  is  reck- 
oned the  151st  psalm  by  St.  Athanasius  him- 
self (£/;.  ad  Marcell.  §  25);  and  it  is  also  found 
as  such  in  the  Alexandrine  Codex.  Now,  in  the 
latter  half,  or  catalogue,  the  Psalter  is  pointedly 
said  to  consist  of  150  psalms,  as  if  with  the 
direct  object  of  excluding  this.  Again,  what  is 
the  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  not 
found  in  this  catalogue  ?  It  is  the  Apocalypse — 
certainly  not  the  least  known  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
yet  when  we  recall  the  character  of  the  special 
reference  to  the  Laodicean  church  which  it  con- 
tains, its  absence  from  the  traditional  list  of 
books  to  be  read  in  that  church  is  surely 
natural. 

But  for  this  one  omission  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  saving  that  Baruch  is  coujjled  with 
Jeremiah  in  the  old,  and  no  reading  of  the  Apo- 
crypha tolei-ated  in  church  at  all,  this  Laodicean 
catalogue  coincides  with  our  own  throughout: 
and  it  is  identiital  with  that  of  St.  Cyril,  as  has 
been  said,  and  embodies  the  mature  judgment 
expressed  by  Kusebius,  a  still  more  pronounced 
partisan  and  contemporary.  Thus  its  genuine- 
ness really  presents  no  opening  for  attack  on 
general  grounds  ;  while  the  special  argiirnenti 
in  its  favour,  intrinsic  as  well  as  external,  ara 
full  as  stiong  as  we  could  expect,  always  Ix^iriug 
in  mind  that  these  canons  have  com«!  down  to  us 
through  a  collector,  and  not  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  passed  (Mansi,  iii.  563-60(^  with  the 
notes;  HefVlc,  §  93).  The  parallel  case  which 
occurs  in  Cresconius  illustrates  this  to  a  nicety. 

PoKhibly  these  (ranons  had  not  been  added  to 
the  code  of  the  chinch  when  it  was  c<>iifirnie<l  at 
Chalcedon  ;  yet  they  must  hav(f  fornicMl  part  ol 
it  when  Dionysius  tran.slatfd  thi-m,  jnui  as  such 
been  <;onfirme(|  by  the  ijuinihcxt  rind  7th  conn- 
cils.     But  whether  the  09th   was  coiifinned   in 
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its  longer  or  its  shorter  form,  it  was  certainly 
uot  confirmed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Apocalypse 
from  the  church  catalogue. 

2.  A.D.  4yl-2,  at  wiiich  Stephen  junior,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  but 
thrust  out  on  false  charges,  was  restored 
(Mansi,  vii.  102 1).  [R.  S.  Ff.] 

LAOSYNACTES  (XaoawiKT-ns),  an  official 
of  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople, 
whose  business  it  was  to  assemble  the  deacons 
and  take  care  that  they  attended  to  their  duties. 
(Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  [C] 

LAPETA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Lapetcnse  Con- 
cilium), one  of  three  synods  held  A.D.  495,  or 
thereabouts,  under  Barsumas,  Nestorian  arch- 
bishop of  Nisibis,  at  Lapeta,  near  Bagdad.  Three 
canons  are  given  to  it ;  but  a  thirteenth  has 
been  cited.  By  the  third  of  them  ail  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  the  laity,  are  permitted  to  marry  at 
their  discretion  (Mansi,  viii.  143,  et  seq.) 

[K.  S.  Ff.] 

LAPIDES  SACRI.  I.  Bounds  or  landmarks, 
so  called  because  originally  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter by  Numa  Pompilius  (FiiSTUS,  s.  v.  Ter- 
minus). 

They  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mile- 
stones or  milliaria,  which  were  also  known  as 
lapides.  (DiCT.  OF  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art. 
Milliare ;   Terminalia.) 

The  reverence  for  boundaries  was,  however, 
of  far  older  growth.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade 
the  removal  of  a  landmark  (Deut.  xxvii.  17). 
Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  2)  attributes  the 
first  use  of  boundaries  to  Cain. 

Among  the  Greeks  landmarks  were  commonly 
put  under  the  pi-otection  of  some  divinity  (Plato, 
de  Leg.  viii.;  Ulpian,  Collat.  Leg.  Mosaic,  xii. ; 
Paulus,  Sentent.  i.  16,  and  v.  22,  2). 

Caius  Caesar  (a.d.  37-41),  in  his  agrarian 
law,  imposed  a  fine  on  those  who  should  remove 
landmarks,  dolo  malo,  of  fifty  anrei,  to  go  to  the 
state  (Digests,  lib.  xlvii.  ;  tit.  de  Tertnino  Moto, 
22,  n.  3). 

Kero  (a.d.  54-H8)  ordered  the  slave  who 
should  commit  this  offence  to  be  put  to  death, 
unless  his  master  would  pay  the  penalty  (i'6.  and 
see  Callistratus,  de  C>>gnitionibus,  lib.  3,  5). 

Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138)  promulgated  a  law 
punishing  the  offence  with  various  j)eriods  of 
imprisonment,  with  forced  labour  or  with  stripes, 
according  to  the  position  and  age  of  the  oticnder 
(ih.  n.  2). 

In  the  Corpus  Juris  CiviVs  a  great  mass  of 
references  has  been  collected  by  way  of  com- 
mentary on  these  laws,  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

Later  codes  are  much  less  distinct  than  the 
foregoing  in  their  provisions,  and  less  severe. 
In  the  code  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  4158  (lib.  ix.  tit. 
1  ;  de  Accusdtione,  lib.  1),  we  have  merely,  "qui 
fines  aliquos  invaserit,  publicis  legibus  subju- 
getur." 

Similarly  in  that  of  Justinian,  A.D.  529  (lib. 
ix.  tit.  2,  de  Accusationih  'S  ct  fnscri/iionihus), 
*'eosqui  termiuosefl'iMlerunt,  cxtraordin.u-iai  anim- 
advor>ione  coerceri  dcberi,  praeses  provinciae  doq 
igaorabit." 

II.  This  phra.se  is  nho  employed  to  censure 
the  effacing  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  dioceses, 
by  bishops  desirous  of  extending  their  jurisdic- 
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tion.  Pope  Innocent  (a.d.  402-417),  in  one  of 
his  letters  (A/a  8,  ad  Fiorentiuin),  reminds  the 
bishop  to  whom  he  wrote  that  the  Scriptures 
f'orbade  the  removing  of  boundaries,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  abstain  from  endeavouring 
to  reduce  others  under  his  rule.  In  this  sense 
we  find  pope  Leo  I.  (a.d.  44(.i-461)  also  writing 
to  Anastasius,  bishoj)  of  Thessalonica  (^j9.  i.  c.  8): 
"Suis  igitur  terminis  contentus  sit  quisque,  nee 
suj)ra  mensuram  juris  sui  affectet  augeri." 

Among  the  False  Decretals  are  to  be  found 
many  instances  of  the  employment  of  the  phrase 
in  this  symbolic  sense,  which  is  so  far  an  evi- 
dence of  usage  at  the  time  when  they  were 
concocted. 

III.  In  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  Nicene  Council,  A.D.  787,  we  find  .sacred 
images  or  statues  referred  to  under  this  phrase- 
ology. [S.  J.  E.] 

LAPSI.  The  tei-m  applied  to  Christians  who 
in  time  of  persecution  denied  their  faith.  In  the 
early  persecution  under  Domitian,  a.d.  9.5-6, 
when  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  had  counted  the 
cost  of  their  profession,  the  name  does  not  occur. 
But  the  severe  onslaught  on  Christianity  which 
was  made  a  century  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Severus,  found  the  Christians  less  prepared  to 
resist  unto  blood  in  behalf  of  their  religion. 
Some  bribed  the  soldiers  and  accusers  to  over- 
look them,  others  paid  a  sort  of  periodical  tax  to 
secure  toleration.  The  exemption  thus  ))ur- 
chased,  though  stopping  short  of  a  positive 
lapse,  was  at  best  a  compromise  ;  and  although 
the  usage  was  permitted  by  .some  bishops,  it, 
like  flight  in  time  of  persecution,  was  abhorrent 
to  the  rigid  Montanism  of  Tertullian  (Tertull. 
de  Fwjd  in  Fersccutione,  cc.  12,  13).  The  next 
persecution  was  that  under  the  emperor  D«cius, 
a.d.  249-51.  It  was  a  systematic  attempt  to 
eradicate  Christianity,  not  so  much  by  putting 
its  adherents  to  death,  as  by  compelling  them  to 
recant.  Participation  in  a  heathen  sacrifice  was 
the  test  ordinarily  applied.  And  the  shameful 
eagerness  with  which  Christians  rushed  to  purge 
themselves  by  this  test,  and  even  carried  their 
infants  with  them,  is  disclosed  by  Cyprian  (de 
iMjisis,  cc.  G,  7).  Multitudes  also  only  avoided 
the  actual  sacrifice  by  bringing  certificates 
[Libi:lli]  from  the  magistrates  to  the  eflect 
that  they  had  offered.  During  the  troubles  of 
the  church  under  Valerian,  A.D.  258-60,  ins^nces 
of  recantation  were  far  more  rare.  But  in  the 
final  persecution,  which  began  under  Diocletian, 
A.D.  303,  and  rage«l  with  intense  severity  until 
the  edict  of  Constautine  establishing  religious 
equality,  A.D.  313,  the  Christians  were  exj>osed 
to  a  new  trial,  to  which  numbers  succumbed. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  the  sacred 
.scriptures,  and  the  lapsi  who  delivered  up  their 
books  were  brandeil   with  the  name  of  Tradi- 

TOKES. 

The  treatment  of  the  lapsed  who  had  polluted 
themselves  with  Paganism  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Kpistles  of  Cyprian.  His  treatise  de  LapsiSj 
written  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
jversecution,  is  an  appeal  to  them  to  seek  re- 
admi.ssion  into  the  church  by  penitence.  The 
terms  however  on  which  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted were  not  easily  decided.     Cyprian  bim« 
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self  had  gone  iato  concealment  while  the  perse- 
cution   was   hottest,  a   course   which   somewhat 
compromised    him    in    the   eyes   of  the    Roman 
clergy  (-£/>.  viii.),  but  which  he  defended  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  received  a  divine  direction 
(A/>.  xvi.  3),  and  that  his  presence  only  exaspe- 
rated the  fury  of  the  populace  {Ep.  xx.   1,  d' 
L'ipsis,  c.  8).     From  his  concealment  he  had  to 
determine    how    the    lapsed    should   be    treated. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  a  practice  which 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  African  church 
during    the    Severan     pei*secution    (Tertull.    ad 
M'.irtyr.  c.  1),  of  confessors  and  martyrs  giving 
letters  of  recommendation  to  penitents,  request- 
ing the  bishops  to  shorten  their  penance.     The 
practice    was    kept    in    some    order    by   deacons 
visiting  the  martyrs  in  prison,  and  guiding  and 
checking    them    in    the    distributi  >u    of    their 
favours  (Ep.   xv,    1).     On  the  cessation  of  the 
Decian    persecution    the    privilege    was    greatly 
abused  ;  for  not  only  were  letters  given  to  any 
indiscriminately,    but    given    in     the     name    of 
martyrs   who   wero  dead  (AV>.  xxvii.   1,  2),  and 
given  in  such  a  foinn  as  to  include  the  friends  of 
the  petitioner  (Ep.  xv.  3).     The  custom  after- 
wards led  to  such  disorders  as  to  call  for  the 
interference   of  councils   {Cone.    Edber,    c.    25, 
1    Cone.    Arelat.    c.    9).     The   holders  of  these 
letters  demanded  immediate  communion,  which 
some   bishops,  yielding  to  the  popular  clamour, 
granted  {Ep.  xxvii.  3).     The  decision  of  Cyprian 
was  that  the  holders  of  letters  of  martyrs  who 
were    pressed    by    sickness,    might    be   at    once 
restored  after  confession,  even  before  a  deacon  if 
death  was  imminent  {Ep.  xviii.)  and  after  impo- 
sition  of   hands  {Ep.    xix.);    but  that   the  rest 
must    wait    till    tranquillity   was    restored    and 
"  the  bishops  meeting   with  the  clergy  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  laity  who  stood  fast,"  could 
grant  them  the  public  peace  of  the  church.     If 
any  meanwhile   received    the    lapsed   into   com- 
munion, they  should  themselves  be  excommuni- 
cated   {Ep.    xxxiv.    Iv.    3).     This    decision    was 
announced  to  the  Roman  clergy  (A/),  xxvii.)  and 
to  the  confessors  at  Rome  {Ei>.  xxviii.),  and  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  church  {I  p.  xxx.). 
In    the    spring   of  2ol   Cyprian    returned    to 
Carthage,   and,  in    a   council   with   his    bishops 
{Ep.    Iv.    4),  made  a   formal   investigation  into 
the  case  of  the  lapsed.    The  conclusion  announced 
waa  that    libellatics   were  to  be  received  at  once 
{Ep.  iv.  14);  that  some  who  had  once  sacrificed, 
but  when  put  to  the  trial  a  second  time,  rather 
eodured    banishment  and  confiscation   of  goods, 
were  likewise  to  be  restored  (E/i/k  xxiv.  xxv.); 
that  others  who  hsvi  at  first  confessed  Christ,  and 
when  afterwards  exposed  to  torture  denied  Him, 
and    had   been   doing   penance    for    three   years, 
should  no   longer  be  excluded    {Ep.   Ivi.);    and 
that  those  who  were  nick  .siiould   receive  peace 
only  at  the  point  of  death  {Ep.  Ivii.  1).     Of  the 
remainder,    the    jienance    should    be    long    pro- 
tracted,  but   the   hope   of   ultimate  communion 
not   denied  (/)>.   iv.   4).     These   decixionH   wore 
abw)     submitted     to     Rome,    and     accepted      by 
(JorneliuH  in  a  larg'-ly-attended  nynod  {/'p.  Iv. />). 
So    matters    rem;iir.«'d    till   the    following    year, 
when    Cyprian    retteiving,    hh    he     intimati'd,    a 
divine   warning  of  the   r-'ncwal  ot    the   persecu- 
tion, annr>unc<-d  to  ('ortieliu.s  that  n  (^'artliaginian 
sjrnod   ha<l   resolved   to  receive  into  communion 
•li  *ht.  lajiftcd  who  dexired  to  return  {Ep.  Ivii.). 
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It  was  on  the  solution  of  these  questions  that 
Novatian  broke  away  from  the  church.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  difficulty  two  letters  attributed 
to  him  {Epp.  xxx.  xxxvi.  apiid  C^p.)  requested 
that  the  lapsed  who  were  sick  might  be  restored 
to  communion.  But  afterwards,  when  his 
notions  had  become  more  rigid,  he  took  up  the 
position  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
restore  them  on  any  terms  ;  he  did  not  deny 
that  they  might  personally  repent,  but  that  any 
repentance  could  ever  lead  to  a  re-admission  to 
church  communion.  A  lapser  by  a  unanimous 
decree  of  the  Western  church  was  debarred 
from  ordination  {Ep.  Ixvii.  6).  And  a  priest 
who  lapsed  was  restored  only  to  lay  communion. 
Cyprian  indignantly  repudiates  the  libel  that  the 
lapsing  priest  Trophimus  was  allowed  after  due 
penitence  to  resume  his  sacerdotal  functions  {Ep. 
Iv.  8).  But  in  troubled  times  these  rules  could 
not  always  be  enforced  (Bingham,  Antiq.  VI. 
ii.  4),     [Compare  Libelli.]  [G.  M.] 

LARGIO,  martyr  at  Augsburg,  Aug.  12, 
Usuard  (from  Acts  of  St.  Afra).  He  mav  b.?  the 
same  as  the  following,  and  Augsburg  a  mistake 
for  August.  .  [E.  B.  B.] 

LARGUS,  martyr  on  Salarian  Way,  trans- 
lated to  Ostian  Way  by  pope  Marcellus  ;  com- 
memorated March  16  {Mart.  Bom.  Cell.,  Bede, 
Ado,  Usuard,  Wand.);  and  Aug.  8  {K<U.  Bucher; 
Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.,  Cell. ;  Mart.  Ado,  Usuard), 
(others  do  not  name  him  this  day);  and  (2) 
martyr  in  the  East,  Aug.  2  {M  rt.  Jlieron.);  and 
(3)  at  Aquileia,  Mart.  16  (Usuard),  17  {Hieron. 
D'Ach.)  are  probably  the  same.  Is  the  name 
Aquileia  introduced  from  the  martyrdom  of 
Hilary  ?  [E.  B.  B.] 

LARNAX  {\dpva^)  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
coffin.  Thus  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Martina  of  Rome  {Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  p.  18)  says 
that  her  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin  or  shrine  of 
onyx  (onychinum  larnacem).  Compare  Torigi 
de  Cryptis  VaLicanis,  p.  551,  2nd  ed.  (Maori 
Hierolex.  s.  v.  Larnax).     *  [C] 

LASCO,  martyr  in  Asia,  Feb.  23  (cod.  Usuard. 
Marchian.).  D'Achery's  edition  of  the  Mart. 
Hieron.  has  Cosco.  It  may  be  the  name  of  a 
place,  or  a  confusion  with  Grisco.         [E.  B.  B.] 

LASREN,  Lasrian,  Laisrenn,  Molaisi,  Dolaisi, 
are  forms  of  a  name  under  which  are  distin- 
guished or  confounded  — (1)  son  of  Nadfraech, 
abbat  of  Devencsh,  on  Lough  Erne,  d.  Sept.  12, 
563,  commemorated  at  Belach  Ui  Michen,  Sept. 
15.  (2)  or  Lazarinus,  abbat  of  Durrow,  3rd 
abbat  of  lona,  d.  Sept.  16,  A.D.  605.  (3)  at 
Men  (in  Queen's  Co.  ?),  Sept.  16.  (4)  on  Lough 
Laoigh  in  Ulster,  Oct.  25.  (6),  (6),  (7),  (8), 
Dec.  26,  Jan.  17  and  19,  March  8.  (9)  son  of 
Caire,  hermit  at  Lam  lash,  on  coast  of  A  mm, 
abbat  of  Rathkill  an<l  Lciglilin,  consecrated  bishop 
at  Rome  f  6;{9,  comm<'morat«!d  April  18  (Mart. 
DoriCfjal,  p.  105,  Bp.  Forlxis,  Kalciiditra  of 
Sc  ttiali  Saints,  j).  407  (who  namfs  him  Molio, 
because  a  cave  at  Lamlash  is  called  St.  Molio's 
cave);  Acta  SS.  Holland.  A|.r.  ii.  540).  (10) 
abbat  of  Innin  Murray,  f  '^"K*  l'->  ^-  Reeves, 
Adamnan,  p.  287.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LASUION,  OKDKU  OF.  or  Mnl.iisi,  ..ne  of 
the  eight  orders  of  Irish  monks.  This  Lasren 
wait   either   (1)  celebrated   fur  loro  of  a   stone 
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prison  and  of  lios]»itality,  or  (2)  "a  flame  of  fire 
with  liis  comt'ly  choristers."  (Murtijrol(xjy  of 
I  onegal,  Dublin,  1864,  pp.  •2-t5-'J47,)  [t.  B.  B.] 

LASSARA.  virifin,  Jan.  29  (Colgan,  AA. 
SS.  Hibern.).  Thirteen  others  are  commemorated 
in  the  Mart.  Dvnejal,  q.  v.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LATERAN,  COUNCIL  OF  {Lateranense 
Conciliuiu),  held  a.d.  649,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  pope  Martin,  in  the  church  called 
Constant  iiie's,  at  his  palace  on  the  Lateran, 
and  chri'noi(to;i(;ally  the  first  of  that  name. 
Its  del iheiat ions  were  purely  doctrinal  and 
nutimouothelite.  Its  acts  have  come  down  to 
us  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  though 
Latin  was,  of  course,  the  language  employed. 
The  Greei<  documents  are  said  to  have  been 
trauslatel  into  Latin  in  each  case  by  one  of  the 
Roman  notaries,  belore  they  were  read  out : 
letters  from  the  African  church,  being  in  Latin, 
were  real  out  as  they  stood.  The  number  of 
bishops  subscribing  to  it  was  106,  almost  all 
Italians,  including  the  pope;  and  of  its  sessions, 
or  secretaries — so  called  from  being  held  in  the 
sacristy — five.  The  first  was  opened  by  a  sj)eech 
from  tlie  pope,  followed  by  a  letter  to  him  from 
Maurus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  to  the  same  effect, 
which  was  read  and  approved.  At  the  second, 
other  orthodox  documents  addressed  to  himself 
or  his  predecessor  were  recited.  At  the  third, 
writings  of  a  contrary  description,  by  Theodore, 
bisliop  of  I'haran,  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople,  Cyrus  and  Sergius, 
together  witii  tlie  Lcthesis  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  inspired  by  the  latter,  were  produced  and 
reflected  upon.  At  the  fourth,  after  some 
further  comments  on  what  had  been  read  at  the 
third,  two  more  documents  of  the  same  kind 
were  rehearseil : — 1,  a  letter  of  Paul,  actual 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  the  late  pope 
Theodore ;  an  I  2,  the  'l"yi>e  of  Constans,  the 
reigning  emperor.  Both  having  been  pronounced 
unsouml,  onLds  of  the  dogmatic  rulings  of  each 
of  the  previous  five  general  councils  were  pro- 
duced from  the  papal  archives  and  read  out  in 
answer  to  them  all.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated oiiiinance  at  the  end  of  the  definition  of 
the  fourth  council,  on  the  unaltorableness  of  the 
creed.  Attention  was  again  directed  in  the  last 
session  to  that  subject,  by  reciting  what  the  tilth 
council  had  said  of  its  entire  agreement  with  the 
other  four,  and  with  all  the  great  fathers  and  doc- 
tors of  the  chuich  :  extracts  from  whom  were 
then  read,  to  shew  their  harmony  with  each 
other.  Similarly,  passages  were  produced  after- 
warils  from  the  works  of  earlier  heretics,  to  expose 
their  agreement  with  the  errors  tiiat  were  now 
broached.  Twenty  canons  followed  in  condemna- 
tion of  Monotheiism  and  its  ])atrons  in  the  Last, 
who  are  .vevei-al  times  mentioned  by  nam«  ;  cou)- 
plete  reserve  being  maintained  about  pope  Hono- 
rius  throughout.  Letters  to  announce  this  re- 
.'ult,  or  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  were 
despatcjjt'd  by  the  pope  to  the  em|)eror  Constans, 
the  met  roj)olitans  of  Carthage  and  I'hihvlelphia, 
and  other  cliurches  of  the  h^ist  ;  besides  an  en- 
cyclic to  the  faithful  iu  general.  In  all  of  them 
he  stvle«.  himself  "  servus  .servorum  Dei."  Mau- 
rus,  bishop  «d'  Ravenna,  it  should  be  added,  in 
writing  to  him.  arrogates  the  same  stvlo. 
(Maiwi,  X.  789-1188.)  [t.  S.  Ff.] 
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LATERCULUS.  A  tile  or  earthenware 
tablet  on  which  the  times  of  the  moveable  fes- 
tivals, or  at  least  of  Kaster,  were  inscribed,  with 
the  view  of  giving  public  notice  of  them.  Thus 
the  4th  council  (»f  Orleans  (a.d.  541)  enacted 
(c.  1)  that  La.ster  should  be  celebrated  according 
to  the  Idterculu-i  or  cycle  of  bishop  \'ictorios. 
That  confusion  arose  in  S|)ain  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  from  the  dilference  of  the  Paschal-cycles  in 
use(diversa  observantia  laterculorum)  is  evident 
from  the  5th  canon  of  the  4th  council  of 
Toledo  (a.d,  635),  which  enjoins  the  several 
metropolitans,  thi-ee  months  before  Kpiphanv, 
to  consult  each  other,  and  when  they  have 
ascertained  the  j>i'oper  day  for  the  celebration 
of  Laster  to  signify  it  to  their  comprovincial 
bishops. 

(Macri  Hierolex.  s.  v.  LaterctUus.)  [C] 

LATIN,  USE  OF  [Liturgical  Lanquagk], 

LATINA,  martyr,  June  2  {Mart.  Ilieron. 
D'Ach.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LATINUS,  bishop  of  Brescia  (2nd  century), 
March  24  {Acta  Sanctorum^  March,  iii.  473). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LATOPOLIS,  COUNCIL  OF  {LatopoU- 
tanurn  CviiciUuin),  A.D.  347,  at  Lato})olis.  in 
LJj)per  Egypt,  at  which  St.  Pachomius  was  put 
on  his  defence.    (Mansi,  iii.  141.)         [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LATROCINALIS  is  a  name  given  to  the 
synod  whicl)  met  at  Ephesus  A.D.  449  [Ernhsus, 
C'OUNCIL  OF  (6),  L  615].  It  was  also  applied 
by  pope  Nicolas  to  the  "couciliabulum" 
assembled  by  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  year  863.  [C.] 

LATUINUS,  first  bishop  of  Seix  in  Nor- 
mandy, fJiine  2i)  {Acta  SS.  .)\\n.  \.  10).  The 
name  is  almost  certainly  Teutonic.       [E.  B.  B.J 

LAUDA.  (1)  A  short  antiphon  which 
occurs  after  the  gospel  in  the  Mozarabic  mass. 
In  the  Ixet/ul I  prefixed  to  the  breviary,  a  loiula 
is  thus  distinguished  from  an  autiihuna — "u-lnf*- 
;)/K>n<j  est,  quae  dicitur  sine  Alleluia;  et  Law/a 
quae  cum  Alleluia  dicituf."  But  alawia  retains 
its  name  when  Alleluia  is  omitted  at  the  j>roper 
sejison.  The  Gos})el  is  concluded  with  "  Amen." 
and  then  afler  the  salutation  "The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  R.  "And  with  thy  spirit,"  follows  the 
Lauda.  The  normal  form  is  a  verse,  usuallv, 
though  not  always,  taken  Irom  the  Psalms,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  Alleluia.  Thus  the  Landa 
for  Ascension  Day  is  "  Alleluia,  V.  God  is  gone 
up  with  a  merry  noise,  and  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  the  trump.  Alleluia."  At"ter  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  Alleluia  is  omitted  till  Easter 
Eve,  when  it  is  resimied  ;  an  additional  laxula 
without  Alleluia  being  said  on  that  day  after  the 
Epistle.  On  the  Tluu-sday  bet'ore  i-^jster  the 
I  .ami  I  is  longer  than  usual,  and  consists  of  seven 
verses  (not  consecutive)  of  Ps.  cviii.  (cix.  Eng. 
V'er.)  ;  and  on  (Jood  Friday  there  is  no  />au</»i, 
but  Prercs  instead. 

In  the  Ambrosian  mass  the  corrcspon<Iing  unti- 
phon  is  called  Ant-fhona  /<«/  Kvaii/idiutn.  Ic 
the  Roman  there  is  nothing  which  corresponds, 
and  the  Creed  follows  the  (Josjtel  immediately. 

(2)  An  antiphon  of  the  s;«me  character  as  th* 
foregoing,  but  longer,  and   broken  up  into  ver.se 
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f.n<\  response,  several  of  which  occur  in  the  day- 
hours  of  the  Mozarabic  breviary.  They  vary 
with  the  office  of  the  day.  They  are  thus 
said  : — 

At  Vespers,  two  ;  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
office,  short,  and  usually  with  a  reference  to  the 
time  of  day  ;  the  other  before  the  hymn,  some- 
what longer,  and  with  *' Glory  and  honour." 
&c.  (»),  introduced  before  the  last  clause.  Also 
at  the  close  of  the  office  after  the  benediction, 
idditional  laudae  are  found.  Most  frequently 
one,  though  often  two  or  more  (for  instance,  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  Leat  there  are  as  many  as 
six),  each  followed  by  a  short  prayer  (oratio), 
generally  a  reproduction  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
J.a  idi.  '  These  correspond  in  some  measure  to 
the  Commemorationes  of  the  Roman  breviary. 

At  lauds  two  are  said  in  the  course  of  the 
office,  and  one,  or  sometimes  more,  each  with  its 
prayer  at  the  end,  as  at  vespers. 

At  each  of  the  less- r  hours,  except  compline, 
when  there  is  none,  a  hmda  is  said  before  the 
hymn.  This  is  the  general  arrangement,  but 
there  are  of  course  exceptions.  There  is  also  a 
short  "commemoration"  (of  the  time  of  day) 
after  vespers  and  lauds  daily,  which  consists  of 
a  short  lauda  and  a  prayer. 

As  specimens  of  the  oi'dinary  form  of  lauda, 
those  for  the  first  vespers  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent  may  be  given  : — 

Lauda  <'t  the  beginning  of  the  Office.— ^^  From 
the  rising  up  of  the  Sun,  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same.  P.  The  Lord's  name  be  praised.  V. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore." 

[This  Lauda  never  has  "Alleluia."] 

Before  t/ie  Hymn. — "Alleluia.  Send  us  help 
from  the  sanctuary ;  and  strengthen  us  out  of 
Sion,  0  Lord.*^  P!  When  we  call  upon  thee. 
Alleluia,  Alleluia.  V.  We  will  rejoice  in  thy 
salvation,  and  triumph  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God.  P.  And  strengthen  us  out  of  Sion,  0 
Lord.  V.  Glory  and  honour,  &c.  P.  When  we 
call  upon  thee."  [H.  J.  H.] 

LAUDACIA  (Mart.  GelL);  Laudaia(///e/o«. 
D'Ach.)  ;  martyr,  July  26.  Probably  a  copyist's 
error  for  the  place  I-aodicea.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAIJDACUS.    [Laudiceus.] 

LAI'DAXA  orLAUDUNA.  In  Anastasius 
Vitrjie  I'ontijf.  (s.  v.  Ah-ian,  §  .'iJ.'),  Migue),  we 
read  that  pope  Adrian  made  two  "  laudanis"  of 
silver,  weighing  eigbt  pounds  each,  which  he 
placed  over  the  llCUAK  [probably  doors  or 
curtains]  of  the  presbytery,  where  the  silver 
arch  is,  C'alepinus  supposes  these  laudanac  to 
have  been  rod:*  or  cornices  of  silver;  but  in  fact 
their  nature  and  use  apj)ear  to  be  altogether 
matter  of  conjecture. 

(Macri  lliero'cx. ;  Ducange,  (//o»"».  R,  v.)    [C] 

•  The  MfiuraMc  form  of  the  Otoria  Putri  Is^Oloria 
et  FTirrn/r  I'^trl  el  Filio  i-\  Kpihtni  S,i!icio  in  (UU'<  iila  kmi-cu- 
Inmm  '  The  •ord  Hi/rutr  wiw  u(lil<<l  .il  the  loiirtli  a»nii 
ell  of  FoliJo,  tJie  a-lditlon  N-iiiK  JiiMlMid  liy  tlie  w  .rdJi 
of  I»»,  2H  TA'.  K.  2»j  V.  2,  "AfT  rt<'  \hm\\n<>  ulori.un  i-l 
bofi'ireiri,"  kc.,  and  hy  ihe  nxTlpMon  of  praine  In  Afioc, 
V.  12,  "  I  'Jkmjii  Ml  Akiium.  .  .acci|HT<'  lioriorctn  «'l  xlorlaiii 
et  b<'n<-<|ictioripm  "  {Brei-iM  MiMtar  Mutaia'ium  h'TjAncUui, 
A  LiifcnzAiut). 

^  Tliiii  "  I'  "  l»  exiiUined  hy  An-vahm  a*  I'mlmxu.  It 
tiM  Aiao  Utii  tAken  lu  stand  (ur  J'rethtjier. 
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LAUDEMIUM  (also  written  Lnudhnium). 
The  name  which  is  given  to  the  price  which  a 
farmer  or  a  vassal  paid  to  the  owner  or  feudal 
lord  of  the  and  on  being  invested  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a  copyhold  tenure  [EMPHYTEUSIS],  or 
on  a  renewal  of  the  investiture  ;  or  for  the  right 
of  alienating  the  fief  to  another.  "Concessimus 
quod  de  feodis  et  retrofcodis  in  emphitheosin 
.  .  .  .  datis  ....  nulla  financia  debeatur,  nisi 
sen  fuerint  castra,  ville,  seu  loca  alia  ....  quo  a 
nobis  in  feud  urn  vel  homagium,  seu  ad  servitium 
aliud  teneantur,  de  quibus  alienationem  fieri 
nolumus  sine  uostro  Laudemio,  aut  nostra  gratia 
special!."  (Prsecep.  Lud. :  x.  Fr.  Jicg.,  quoted 
by  Ducange.)  The  amount  of  the  Laudemium 
varies.  In  Germany  it  is  stated  to  be  2  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  entering  or  renewal :  and  in  Bavaria, 
and  practically  in  a  large  part  of  Germany,  to 
amount  to  5  per  cent,  of  that  value.  The  law 
of  emphyteusis  was  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
and  introduced  into  ecclesiastical  law  with  but 
slight  modification  of  the  civil  procedure.  The 
object  of  emphyteusis  was  always  real  property, 
usually  land,  but  it  might  be  a  building.  The 
owner  of  the  property  was  called  domiwis  emphy- 
teuseos ;  and  the  tenant,  emphyteu.icarius,  or 
eniphyteuta. 

The  word  laudes  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  for 
the  price  paid  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal  lord  for 
the  power  of  alienating  his  fief  to  another ;  and 
luudare  in  the  sense  of  receiving  such  laudes. 
The  words  laudrminn  and  lawles  both  imply  the 
consent  and  approbation  which  the  feudal  lord 
gives  to  the  translation,  (u.  Ducange  in  loco^ 
Pichler,  Jus  Can.  lib.  ii.  lit.  xvii.  24,  &c.) 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LAUDICEUS,  bishop,  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  and  perhaps  after  the  time  of  Sixtus 
IIL  commemorated,  with  the  other  popes  and 
bi>hops  there  buried,  on  Aug.  9  (De  Rossi, /?oma 
Sutt.  ii.  33-46,  228,  229).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAUDOMAR  [v.  Lau-nomarus]. 

LAUDS  (1),  see  Hours  ;  Office,  the  Divine. 

(2)  Under  the  Lower  Empire  when  public 
honour  was  done  to  a  great  personage  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  which  took  a  con- 
ventional shai)e,  were  called  Laudes  ((Jr.  •jroAi/- 
Xp^i'iou).  The  customary  formula  under  the 
heathen  emperors  may  be  learnt  from  the  cries 
of  the  l.'oman  army  on  an  occasion  mentioned  by 
I.ampridius  {Vdii  Diadum.):  '  .Iuj)iter  Uptime 
Maxime,  Macrino  et  Antonino  vitam.  Tu  scis, 
.Jupiter,  Macrinus  vinci  non  potest.  Tu  scis, 
Jui)iter,  ,\ntoninus  vinci  non  potest  "  (Lindenbr. 
in  Ammian.  Ilist.  xvii.  1.3).  After  a  speech  of 
Constantius  to  his  soldiers  (a.D.  358)  the  whole 
assemblage  of  them,  "  vocibus  festis  in  laudes 
imperatoris  assurgens,  Deumque  ex  usu  testata 
n<in  posse  C(»nstantium  vinci,  tentoi-ia  laeta  re- 
p<'tit  "  (Annnian.  «.  .s.).  Whether  th<!y  gave  a 
Christian  turn  to  the  lamles  or  rt'tained  the  old 
cry  does  not  apftear.  Tli<!  historian  iiscs  the 
word  IhMim  in  the  case  of  .luiian  (3<);{),  whose 
soldiers  wo\ild  certainly  ajtpcal  to  .Jupiter: 
"  Pripcipein  nuperari  non  posse  Deum  nsitato 
more  testati  "  (xxiv.  1 ) ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  noldiers  of  Viilcns,  when  deserting  to 
I'rocopiuH  at  Mygdon  in  3f)r),  called  .Jtipiter  to 
witncMN  :    "  Te»tati    Jovum  invictuin  Procopiuin 
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fore  "  (ihid.  xxvi.  G).  The  custom,  however,  at 
length  assumed  a  Christian  character,  and  was 
observed  even  in  churches.  When  St.  Augustine, 
in  a  synod  held  in  the  church  of  the  Peace  at 
Hippo,  A.D.  42G,  proposed  Kraclius  as  his  co<id- 
jutor  with  right  of  succession, "a  populo  acclama- 
tf.m  est.  iJeo  Gratits :  Citristo  /.tju</6's,  dictum 
est  vicies  terties.  Ex-mdi  Citrii>te,  Auij"stifu> 
lit  I,  dictum  est  sexies  decies.  Te  j^xttrem,  te 
ejiis  opU'ii,  dictum  est  octics  "  (August.  Kpist. 
218,  §  1).  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  synod  held  under  Syminachus,  who 
became  pope  in  498:  "  Exaudi,  Christe.  Sym- 
inucho  papae  vita  sit,"  was  repeated  twelve 
times  ((iratian,  ii.  xvi,  57).  About  the  year  aJO 
wo  read  of  the  legates  of  the  bishojj  of  Kome 
being  met  by  Justin  the  emperor  and  Vitalian 
the  consul,  "cum  gloria  et  laudibus  "  (Ana^t. 
Biblioth.  Vitne  I'ont.  R.  n.  53  ;  comp.  nn.  84, 
lu5  ;  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  vi.  11).  The  por- 
traits of  the  usurper  Ihocas  and  his  wife  were 
received  with  acclamations  at  Kome  on  April  25, 
60-',  "in  the  basilic  of  Julius  by  all  the  clt^rgy 
and  senate,"  the  cry  being,  "  Kxaudi,  Christe. 
I'hocae  Augusto  et  Leontiae  Augustae  vita " 
(Kelatio  inter  Epp.  Oreg.  M.  xi.  1  ;  Labbe,  Cunc. 
V.  l")l)9  ;  comp.  Vita  Gre(j.  auct.  Joan.  Diac. 
iv.  20).  On  one  of  Charlemagne's  visits  to 
Kome  Hadrian,  while  "  celebrating  masses  to 
Almighty  God,  causeil  lauds  to  be  paid  to  the 
aforesaid  Charles  "  (Anast.  u.  s.  n.  97).  When 
the  same  prince  was  crowned  by  Leo  III.  on 
St.  Peter's  Day,  800,  the  lauds  were,  "  Carolo 
piissimo  Augusto  a  Deo  coronato,  magno,  paci- 
fico  imperatori "  {ibid.  98).  After  anointing 
him  the  pope  said  mass,  or  more  ]>robably  pro- 
ceeded with  it — the  account  being  thus  con- 
tinued :  "  Et  peracta  missa  ....  obtulit  ipse," 
&c.  From  later  authorities  we  learn  that 
ac(damations  in  a  n)ass  took  place  after  the 
collect.  See  Martene,  de  Ant.  Keel.  Hit.  i.  iv.  iii. 
13  ;  Ordo  Rom.  xii.  i.  2,  xiii.  7,  10  (ante  episto- 
1am  post  orationem),  xiv.  31  ;  in  Mu^^.  Hal.  ii. 
They  were  at  length  formed  into  litanies  to 
Christ  and  the  saints — e.g.  the  priest  says  thrice 
and  the  clerks  respond, '' Christus  vincit,  Chris- 
tus  regnat,  Christ  us  imperat.  Then  the  priest 
saijs,  Exaudi  Christe.  T/w?  clerks  answer,  Ni- 
colao  summo  Pontifici  et  universali  papae  vita. 
'J'he  litani/  fullers.  Salvator  miiudi,  Tu  ilium 
adjuva.  S.  Petre,  S.  Paule,  S.  Andrea,  &c. 
And  the  response  to  each  is,  Tu  ilium  adjuva. 
Then  Jollons,  Exaudi  Christe.  Eiulovico  a  Deo 
coronato,  magno  et  pacifico  regi  vita  et  victoria. 
Kclemptor  mundi,  Tu  ilium  adjuva-  S.  AH- 
chaei,  8.  Gabriel,  S.  Kaphael,  S.  Joannes,  &c., 
with  the  nsponse  to  ea<'h,  Tu  ilium  adjuva;"  and 
similarly  for  any  number  of  persons,  fresh  saints 
being  invoked  for  each  (Bona,  Rer.  Lit.  ii  v.  8, 
from  (loldastus,  Anti/.  Alein.  ii.  2).  Compare  a 
form  in  Martene  n.s.  from  a  Soissons  MS.  Du- 
randus  (/'ontificalc  MS.  cited  by  Sala  on  Bona 
u.  s.)  speaks  of  lauds  which  bogan  like  the  fore- 
going (CInistus  vincit,  etc),  as  said  not  after 
the  collect,  but  "  immediately  after  the  Kvrie 
eleison."  [W.  E.  S.] 

LAUDULF  [_v.  Landi-i-f]. 

LAUNOMARUS,  abbat,  t  at  Dreux,  Jan.  19 
(6th  or  7th  ceuturv),  Usuard  (Wandolbert  ?),  r. 
Acta  SS.,  Jan.  ii.  593.  [E.  B.  B.] 


LAURENCE,  ST. 

LAURA.  The  small  monastic  communities 
in  Egyj)t,  Palestine,  and  Syn'a,  called  Lauras,  are 
a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  monachism,  between  the  solitary  as- 
ceticism of  the  hermitage  nud  the  more  organ- 
ised, less  self-dependent  asceticism  of  the 
monastery.  A  laura  w;is  an  aggregation  of 
separate  cells,  under  the  not  very  stronglv  de- 
fined control  of  a  superior,  the  inm;'tes  meeting 
together  only  on  the  first  and  last  days,  the  old 
and  new  Sabbaths,  of  each  week  for  their  common 
meal  in  the  refectory,  and  for  their  common 
worship  in  the  chapel  attached  to  each  of  these 
lauras.  On  the  other  days  o*'  the  week  they 
dwelt  apart  from  one  another,  each  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  his  cell,  subsisting  on  bread  and 
water,  theoriiinary  fare  of  the  piiuutive  founders 
of  monasticism.  The  cells,  though  separate, 
were  in  close  j)roximity  to  one  another,  like  the 
wigwams  of  an  Indian  encam[)ment,  and  all 
clustering  round  the  chapel  of  the  community. 
(Bened.  Anian.  Coneord.  Reyul.  Menardi  Cuminent. 
111.  i. ;  Du  Cange,  6r7os.sar. /,u^  s.v.  7-aura  ;  Joan. 
Hieiosol.,  ]it.  Joan.  Datnasc.  p.  G93.)  Usually 
each  cell  contained  one  inmate  only  ;  but  under 
Pachomius,  in  Tabenna,  three  resided  together  in 
each  cell  (Sozom.  //.  E.  iii.  14). 

The  origin  of  the  word  "  Laura"  is  uncertain. 
By  one  account  it  is  Ionic  (Du  Cange,  Giossar.  Gr. 
s.v.)  ;  by  another,  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Greek 
for  labyrinth  {Ka^vpivQos)  and  expressive  of  the 
narrow  ])athways  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
cells  ("  wynds  ") ;  more  probably  it  is  another 
form  of  '•  labra  "  (Aa/3pa),  the  poj)ular  term  in 
Alexandria  for  an  alley  or  small  court.  (Suicer, 
TUes.  h'cclcs.  s.v.;  Epijihan.  H'leres.  xlix.)  The 
worst  explanation  of  the  word  is  that  which 
derives  it  from  "  o/  \ao\  {ttojai"  .is  if  it  were 
a  thoroughfare,  along  which  a  crowd  streams. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  lauras  was  one 
founded  by  Chariton,  a  hermit,  at  Pharan,  near 
Jerusalem  (Bulteau,  Hist,  de  COrdre  de  S. 
Ben"ist,  I.  i.).  Others  are  recorded  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  5th  century  by  Sabas,  a  cele- 
brated desert-saint,  Gerasimus,  Euthymius  and 
the  emj)ress  Eudocia. 

As  the  coenobitic  life  became  more  prevalent, 
young  and  inexperienced  monks  were  discouraged 
generally  from  venturing  on  the  solitary  lite 
without  previous  training  with  other  monks, 
under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  an  abbat. 
Thus  Euthymiusadvised  theyouthful  Sabas  to  ijuit 
his  separate  cell  in  the  laura,  and  to  jt»in  a  coeno- 
bium  for  a  time  (Cyril.  Soytho|>ol.  Vit.  S.  >'<*'>.). 
Gerasimus  is  sjiid  to  have  established  a  coeno- 
bium  in  the  midst  of  his  laura  (Cyril.  Scythopol. 
Yd.  S.  Kuth  ,m.). 

Obviously  life  in  a  laura  incurred  a  twofidd 
danger,  being  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
temptations  peculiar  to  solitude,  and  to  those 
which  are  incidental  to  a  number  of  persons  living 
together  under  no  strict  rule,  without  much  re- 
straint of  any  kind,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
constant  occupation.  The  denizens  of  a  laui-a  are 
s«)metimes  termed  "  lauretae "  (Mosch.  J'rd. 
re.  3,  4) ;  they  have  been  com|>ared  to  the 
"  inclusi  "  of  Western  monachism,  but  there  are 
many  points  of  difference.   [See  1ncll:.si.] 

[I.  G.  8.] 

LAURKNCE,  ST.  [in  Art].  St.  Uurenre 
usually  carries  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  to  denote 


LAUREXCE,  ST. 

his  efficfi  of  deacon.  la  the  church  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, in  Agro  Verano,  at  Rome,  there  is  a 
mosaic  of  the  6th  century,  representing  the 
martyr  with  an  open  book  in. his  hand,  on  which 
may  be  read  the  words  "  dispersit,  dedit  pau- 
peribus "  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  tab.  Ixvi.  2),  in 
allusion  to  his  kindness  to  the  poor. 
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8t.  Lanrenosi    From  Martlgny. 

Like  other  martyrs  he  bears  a  cross,  frequently 
jewelled  (Aringhi,  ii.  354).  In  the  basilica  of 
Gal  la  Placidia,  at  Ravenna,  there  is  a  mosaic 
shewing  him  standing  before  the  heated  gridiron, 
holding  the  cross  and  the  Gospels  ( Vet.  Mon. 
i.  Ixvii.).  On  the  bottom  of  a  glass  cup  the 
sacred  monogram,  with  A  on  one  side  and  »  on 
the  other,  is  placed  behind  the  head  of  the  saint 
(Bottari,  tab.  cxcviii.).  Sometimes  we  find  him 
seated  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  though 
the  Apostles  having  introduced  him  into  the 
heavenly  city  were  giving  him  an  honourable 
place  therein  fBuonarr.  p.  104).  Another  glass 
cup  has  the  figure  of  the  saint,  with  the  legend 
Victor  Vivas,  in  nomine  Lavreti  (Buonarroti, 
xix.  2);  this  cup  may  very  likely  have  been 
used  at  an  agape  on  the  martyr's  day,  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  with  much  solemnity. 
Lupi  {Dissert,  e  Lett.  i.  192-197)  describes 
two  ancient  representations  of  the  martyniom 
of  St.  Laurence ;  one,  a  cameo,  shews  tlie  saint 
itretched  upon  a  gridiron,  while  two  execu- 
tioners stir  the  fire  beneath,  and  a  third  brings 
m  wood  to  replenish  it ;  in  the  other,  a  leaden 
K  ine^lillion,  we  see  the  martyr  at  the  moment 
H  of  death  ;  his  soul,  personified  by  a  female 
W^^  figure,  ascending  with  clasjied  hands,  receives 
a  crown  from  the  outstrt-tehed  arm  which 
ivmbolises  the  Almighty  ;  the  emperor,  laurelled 
and  xceptred,  is  seated  in  a  cunile  chair,  and 
seem^  by  his  attitude  to  be  giving  directions  ; 
a  slave  stands  by  his  side.  Arevallo  (m  J'nident. 
p.  9i6)  gives  a  glass  whi<;h  represents  the 
martyr  face  downwanls  on  the  gridiron,  his 
name  LAVKyjClV  being  written  abt»ve. 

(.Vlartigny,  />u:t.  dca  Antiq.  Chr^t.  s.  v.)    [C] 

LAUUKNCK  {iMHrcnlviH,  Lorenzo,  Laurent, 
Louwerij'),  chief  deacon  of  Roint:,  broiled  to  death 
Aug.  l<»,  A.D.  268. 

The  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  ext mt  writers 
•ill  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and  yet  had 


an  immediate  and  wide-spread  influence  (which 
it  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  trace)  on 
the  life  of  the  church. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance  of  mar- 
tyrdom, so  that  under  this  head  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  gather  specimens  of  all  the  honours  that 
were  paid  to  martyrs. 

I.  As  administrator  of  the  charities  of  the 
metropolitan  church,  Laurence  is  celebrated 
in  ancient  liturgies  almost  as  much  as  for  his 
sufferings.  "  He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor,"  is  quoted  in  the  Greek  cathisma, 
and  is  the  introit  in  the  Gregorian  missal. 
The  Mozarabic  lessons,  Ecclus.  xxxi.  5-12 ; 
2  C!or.  ix.  7-13 ;  Matt.  vi.  19-34,  apply  rather  to 
the  deacon  than  to  the  martyr,  and  there  is  the 
same  epistle  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  (Patrol. 
Ixxxv.  811).  Nor  did  he  only  administer  tem- 
poral relief,  but  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  cup  of  the  Lord.  Hence  the  late  legend  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Holy  Grail.  However 
he  had  died,  all  the  Christians  and  all  the  poor 
of  Rome  would  have  felt  his  loss. 

II.  When  such  a  man  was  stretched  naked  ■ 
(airKcaOels,  lit.  'simplified,'  Menologij  of  Basil) 
on  an  iron  grating  over  a  slow  fire,  and  "  his 
living  limbs  hissed  over  the  coals  "  (the  phrase 
is  found  alike  in  the  Roman  Sacramentaries  of  Leo 
and  of  Gelasius,  in  the  Mozarabic  and  the  Gothic), 
the  grief,  the  horror,  the  admiration,  and  the 
awe,  would  make  it  an  anniversary  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  death  by  torture  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  not  a  common  thing.  It  was  a  deed 
intended  to  strike  terror  far  and  wide. 

III.  His  anniversary  is  fixed  to  Aug.  10  by  the 
Feriale  of  Liberius  (a.d.  354),  and  the  universal 
consent  of  Western  and  Byzantine  calendai's. 
Aug.  11,  if  ever  found,  is  merely  a  slip.  In  the 
metrical  martyrology  of  Bede,  for  '  bissenis,* 
read 

"  Bis  binis  victor  superat  Laurentius  hostem." 

The  lectionary  of  Luxeuil  and  sacramentary  of 
Bobbio  are  said  to  standi  alone  in  the  West  in 
omitting  Laurence  (I'atrol.  Ixxxv.  811).  But  as 
the  same  sacramentary  commemorates  Laurence 
daily  in  the  or.iinary  mass,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  omission  only  shews  that  Columban's  monks 
had  no  special  service  for  the  day,  not  that 
they  omitted  the  commemoi'ation.  He  is  found 
in  the  Feilire  of  Aengus  the  Culdee. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  general 
consent  about  any  other  festival  of  the  church 
whatsoever. 

IV.  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn  for  the  day,  de- 
clares that  from  that  day  forward  the  worship  of 
the  foul  gods  grew  cold,  that  liis  death  was  the 
death  of  the  temples  {irtfjl  (Trf(pdvu}v,  iii.  497, 
509).  The  canon  in  the  (ireek  liturgy  speaks  of 
him  (ode  8)  as  "  finally  plucking  down  the  me- 
morial of  the  impious  conceit  of  the  ei  ring." 

W  this  be  so,  it  is  important  to  fix  the  epoch 
of  his  death.  Now  this  may  be  done  with  certainty, 
thoi'gh  from  the  close  of  the  5th  century  onwaids 
there  was  a  wide-spread  error  as  to  the  date, 
which  referreil  it  to  the  persecution  of  Decius. 
We  are,  however,  enabled  to  con  i'(!t  the  error  by 
the  abundant  evidence  that  I.aurenee  sull'ered  a 
few  davH  after  pope  Xy^tus  or  Sixtus  H.  And 
we  know,  from  tiie  cdutemporary  evidence  of 
Cyprian,  that  Sixtus  was  executed  rn  the  •5th 
of  August  in   the  opening  of  the  iMjisccutiou  of 
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Valerian,  A.n.  238  (Cypr.  Ep.  82,  ed.  Migne).  | 
Cvprian  himself  suflered  in  the  foUowint;  month. 
V.  Now  generally  the  Greek  menologies,  the 
Egyptian-Arabic  meuology  (v.  Actt  SS.  Aug.  torn, 
ii.  125  b),  the  Spanish-CJothic  calendar  (Migne, 
Patrol.  1.XXXV.  lOol),  and  the  Mozarabic  missal 
and  breviary,  transfer  Xystus  from  the  6th  to  be 
subordinated  to  and  celebrated  along  with  Liu- 
rence  on  the  10th.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Xystus  is  said  to  have  been  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion, and  as  the  Mozarabic  lessons  are  concerned 
with  the  di  icowite  of  Laurence.  The  fact  that 
while  Ambrose  has  separate  hymns  (72,  73)  for 
Sixtus  and  Liurence,  I'rudentius  has  only  one 
for  both,  seems  to  shew  that  these  were  the 
primitive  arrangements  in  Spain.  They  are  quite 
peculiar  to  that  country  in  the  West.  The 
Synaxariou  in  the  menology  of  Basil  makes  Xystus 
say  to  Laurence,  "  To-morrow  we  are  delivered 
up."  But  I'rudentius  (like  Ambrose,  de  Off.  i.  41) 
makes  him  jiredict  the  martyrdom  of  the  latter 
after  an  interval  of  three  days,  c.  28. 

VI.  The  canon  in  the  Greek  liturgy  is  addressed 
to  Laurence  alone,  and  consists  of  eight  odes,  32 
troparia  on  the  Acrostic  [see  I.  14]. 

AavpevTioy  Kpamarov  v/mvu  irpcx^povw;. 

VII.  In  Ethiopia  Laurence  seems  to  be  com- 
memorated as  Lavernius  on  Nahasse  15  =  Aug.  8 
(v,  Ludolf,  Comni.  Hist.  Ethiop.  p.  425).  In  the 
ancient  Syrian  martyrology,  Sixtus  is  the  only 
Roman  martyr  (see  De  Rossi,  Boina  Sotterranea, 
ii.  376).  Eusebius  in  his  history  seems  ignorant 
of  the  martyrdom  even  of  Sixtus.  Cyprian  does 
not  mention  Laurence.  The  calendar  of  Carthage, 
like  the  rest  of  the  We.t,  distinguishes  the  fes- 
tivals of  Xystus  and  Laurence. 

Vlli.  There  is  another  saint  joined  with  Lau- 
rence in  the  Greek  liturgy,  his  jailor  and  convert 
Hippolytus,  whose  name  seems  to  have  suggested 
that  he  should  be  dragged  along  the  ground  by 
wild  horses  till  he  died  : 

Toi' 'IttttoAwtoi'  i7r7ro5ej-/xioi/  A«'yw 

His  death  is  clearly  mentioned  as  subsequent  to 
those  of  Laurence  and  Xystus.  The  calendar  of 
Polemeus  Silvius  at  Rome  in  A.D.  448,  including 
nine  only  of  the  most  popular  festivals,  omits 
Xystus,  but  inserts  both  Laurence  and  Hippo- 
lytus (Migne,  Patr    Lnt.  xiii.  676). 

IX.  These  two  festivals  were  the  great  harvest 
home  of  the  iJoman  church.  St.  Laurence's  day 
is  still  the  signal  for  burning  the  stubble  in  the 
Campagna  (Knight,  Lnti'im,  3).  So  the  rustics 
would  perhaps  be  better  able  to  resort  to  the 
city  for  the  second  festival,  which  is  graphi- 
cally described  by  I'rudentius. 

X.  The  Sacrameutary  of  Leo  has  only  one 
mass  distinctly  for  Hip|»olytus's  festival,  but 
seven  for  Sixtus,  and  tourteon  fi>r  Liurence. 
The  1st,  loth,  an<l  12th  of  these  seem  to  be 
for  his  vigil,  for  they  speak  of  '  preventing*  his 
day.  There  is  also  a  mass  for  the  vigil  in  the 
Sacramentaries  of  (ielasius  and  Gregor^. 

XL  In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  two 
ma.s.sos  are  given  on  the  day  itself,  an  early  and 
a  i)ublic  mass.  The  Capitulare  given  in  Martene 
(T/u's.  V.  76),  which  is  referred  by  De  Kossi  to 
the  openfnp' yeur  of  Benedict  II.,  gives  the  gospel 
for  the  vifii '  hUii.  xvi.  24-28 ;  for  the  early 
maM  Matt.  x.  37-4 i^;.  f^H'  the  public  mass  John  xii. 
84-26.  One  oC  Auguftine's  sermons  for  the  fes- 
t^T.    MlCHAfcL'S        \  -^ 
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tival  (Sermon  305)  is  on  the  last-named  gospeL 
Sermon  ;;o4  refers  to  I'rov.  xxiii.  1,  2  as  the  Old 
Testament  lesson.  Sermons  3u2  and  303  seem  to 
refer  to  Matt.  v.  12  and  Luke  xxi.  19  as  read  in 
the  gospel  for  the  day,  but  the  references  may 
really  be  to  Matt.  x.  42  and  Matt.  xvi.  25,  ia 
which  case  the  arrangements  would  be  the  same 
in  Africa  as  at  Rome,  and  Sermon  3u;i,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  small  attendance  and  great 
heat,  would  be  preached  at  the  vigil.  In  the 
modern  Roman  missal  the  gospel  is  John  xii. 
24-26  still,  and  the  epistle  is  abridge<l  from  that 
in  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  liturgies.  Chry- 
sologus  of  Ravenna,  in  his  135tl»  sermon,  quotes 
I'hii.  i.  29  as  part  of  the  epistle  for  the  day. 
This  would  be  very  applicable  to  the  deacon  in 
the  absence  of  his  bishop.  To  Ma.ximus  of  Turin 
three  homilies  (74— 76)  and  four  sermons  (7<>-73) 
on  this  feast  are  ascribe<l.  The  3rd  of  these 
sermons  (72)  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  is 
ascribed  to  I  eo.  Three  times  in  the  other  sermons 
he  quotes  Luke  xii.  49.  which  may  have  been  one 
of  the  gosj)els  read  at  the  festival  in  Turin. 

XII.  The  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  though  it 
does  not  give  a  second  mass  to  the  day.  gives 
vesper  collects  such  as  this  : — "  May  his  blessing 
be  with  us  in  Thy  glory  whose  confession  in  Thy 
virtue  has  to-day  been  made  our  plea."  Cf.  2  Pet. 
i.  3. 

XIII.  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  does  not 
give  a  special  service  for  the  octave.  No  more 
does  the  modern  missal,  though  the  day  is  still 
observed.  This,  and  the  octave  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  the  only  two  in  Usuard.  The  per- 
manence of  his  felicity  is  matle  in  Leo  and 
Gelasius  the  ground  for  a  repeated  memorial 
of  it. 

XIV.  The  Gothic  missal  has  neither  vigil  nor 
octave.  From  the  absence  of  a  triple  benedic- 
tion the  feast  would  seem  to  have  been  less 
important  in  France  than  those  of  Andrew, 
Stephen,  John,  the  Holy  Innocents,  Cecilia  and 
Clement.  Neither  Btmiface  nor  Charlemagne 
prescribe  it  as  a  holiday  (sabbatizandum  ,  only 
Chrodogang  names  it  among  those  on  which 
there  is  to  be  full  service  (Binterim,  Dcn'rrih- 
digheitcn,  t.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  299).  In  this  missiil 
Sixtus  and  Hippolytus  are  n't  associated  with 
Laurence  on  his  day,  but  he  is  c<»mmemorated 
in  the  proper  prefaces  on  theirs  as  well  as  on 
his  own.  The  Sacramentary  of  Leo  says  much 
of  Sixtus  leading  the  way  for  his  deacons,  but  it 
commemorates  two  others  of  them  along  with 
him.  The  Gothic  missal  applies  the  same  thus  : 
"He  was  an  example  to  others,  for  Liurence 
followed."  And  on  the  13th  it  s;»ys :  "Who 
when  Hippolytus  was  yet  occupied  in  the  tyrant's 
service  of  a  sud<len  madest  him  the  I'ellow  of 
Laurence."  So  the  Mart.  Hiervn.,  which  belongs 
to  Auxerre,  names  both  Laurence  and  Hipj)o- 
lytus  on  the  6th,  as  well  as  on  their  own  days. 

XV.  In  the  Greek  church  the  triple  festival 
falls  within  the  octave  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  is  therefore  commemorated  on  it.  Hence 
in  one  echos  the  martyrdoms  are  viewed  as 
themselves  a  theophany. 

XVI.  In  the  litany  used  at  compline  through- 
out Lent,  in  the  Greek  church,  Liurence  i->  u  imed 
next  to  the  Apostles  and  Stephen.  He  is  in- 
voked in  the  Breton  Litany  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Counciis,  ii.  82).  Also  in  the  Coronation  Litany 
(Muraturi,  Lit.  liviiu  ii.  463). 
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XVII.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  ordinary 
canon  of  the  mass,  iu  the  Gelasian,  Fraukish 
and  Gregorian  missals,  and  in  that  of  Bobbio. 
He  is  put  next  to  the  early  popes  and  Cyprian. 

(For  the  Western  liturgies  in  the  above  article 
we  hare  used  Muratori  Liturgia  Eomana,  t.  i. 
389-401,  658-662;  t.  ii.  108-118,  625-629; 
also  t.  i.  696  ;  ii.  3,  693,  777.  For  the  Eastern, 
Arcudius,  Aathologica.) 

Churches  of  St.  Laurence. 

A.  Borne,  Foris  Murum. 

I.  The  Basilica  di  San  Lorenzo  fuori  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine^^Anastasius, 
Vita  Silvestri). 

II.  Of  Sixtus  III.  we  are  told,  "  Moreover  he 
made  a  basilica  to  the  blest  martyr  Laurence, 
which  Valentinianus  Augustus  (the  3rd)  granted, 
whore  also  he  offered  gifts  "  (Anast.  I  it.  xlvi.). 
This  was  a  new  basilica  be»ide  the  old.  Re- 
dedication  of  it  to  Laurence,  Sixtus  and  Hip- 
polytus  is  mentioned  in  the  Mart.  Hieron., 
Nov.  2  (De  Rossi,  homa  Sott.  ii.  36).  Hilary  made 
beside  the  church  of  Laurence,  monasteries  and 
a  bath  and  a  praetorium  of  St.  Stephen  (Anast. 

Vit.  xlviii.).  Then  after  the  one  year's  popedom 
of  Anastasius,  Symmachus  in  the  days  of  Theo- 
doric,  "constructed  beside  the  church  of  St. 
Laurence,"  as  well  as  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
"habitations  for  the  poor"  (Anast.  17^.  liii.). 
We  read  in  the  time  of  Belisarius  (a.d.  537), 
that  "  the  churches  and  bodies  of  the  martyrs 
were  exterminated  by  the  Goths  "  (Anast.  iit. 
Ix.  §  99). 

Anastasius  tells  us  that  Pelagius  II.  (a.d. 
577-590),  who  was  made  pope  at  a  time  when 
the  Lombards  were  devastating  Italy,  and  when 
there  w^re  such  rains  as  threatened  a  deluge 
(and  would  therefore  endanger  a  church  built 
on  a  hillside),  "  made  over  the  body  of  the  blest 
martyr  Laurence  a  basilica  constructed  from 
the  foundation,  and  adorned  his  sepulchre  with 
tablets  of  silver  "  (Anast.  V't.  Ixv.).  The  mosaic 
inscription  enables  us  to  identify  the  piesbytery 
or  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  church  as 
identical  with  this  church  of  Pelagius.  The  old 
pavement,  recently  brought  to  light,  dates  from 
the  6th  century. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  ba.«;ilica  De  Rossi  in  the 
Bu'letini  for  1864  may  be  consulted. 

B.  Rome,  within  the  W'dls. 

I.  Tn  Darruiseo,  panKhia.  — We  are  told  by 
Auasta-siiis  that  Pope  "  Daniasus  made  two  basi- 
lica.", one  to  St.  Laurence  near  the  theatre  of 
Pompey,  another  out.side  the  wallh  on  the  Aure- 
lian  Way,  where  he  himself  rests,"  t385. 

II.  In  I'l/nte. — S,  Lorenzo  in  Fonte  is  near  the 
Forum  of  Traj-in  on  the  way  to  the  K.squiline, 
and  iH  s.iid  to  contain  the  f-^untain  that  sprang 
up  at  hi.s  prayefH  tn  en;ible  him  to  baptize 
Hippolytus.  Thin  church  may  also  have  been 
founded  by  Dama.sus:  Hoe  an  epigram  in  Migne 
(I'atrol.  yiii.  411  n.). 

Ill  fn  AuciJV/<?.  — The  church  in  Lucinaf,  which 
i.s  on  the  site  of  the  Ilnrologiuin  of  Augustus,  \n 
itaiil  by  Tilb-mont  to  be  oft<!n  m^^ntioned  in  the 
time  of  SvmmachuH,  A.l*.  498-514  (Tillem.  Mtfm. 
ir.  597).  ' 

IV.  /n  Mintrulfi,  mfma^rrinm. — S,  Ix»renzo  in 
Miranda  in  in  the  temple  of  Antoniuiis  Piux,  and 
FauAtioae  in  the  Furuui,  near  the  church  of  St. 


Adriano,  in  the  old  temple  of  the  Three  Fates. 
There  was  a  monastery  that  had  long  been  in 
ruins  and  inhabited  by  seculars,  that  Adrian  re- 
stored iu  the  name  of  SS.  Adriano  and  Lorenzo 
and  richly  endowed. 

V.  In  regione  tertia,  parockiu  —  Simplicius 
(a.d.  468-483) constituted  a  hebdoiiiada[OcTAVK"l 
for  the  third  region  at  St.  Laurence,  that  presby 
ters  should  remain  there  for  the  sake  of  penitents 
and  baptism.  S.  Lorenzo  a'  Monti  mav  repre- 
sent the  parish,  but  not  the  site  of  the  church. 

VI.  in  Panis  perna. — The  church  in  Panis 
perna  is  said  to  be  where  Laurence  was  put  to 
death  in  the  baths  of  Olyinpias.  There  have 
been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  name,  but  it  is 
simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Silvanus  or  Pan  at  this  })lace  (see 
Venuti,  Antichcta  di  Boma,  c.  vi.  p.  101). 

VII.  Ad  Tanrellum. — The  roof  of  a  church  of 
Laurence  ad  Taurellum,  "  dum  nimis  vetustissi- 
mum  inerat,"  was  re])aired  by  Adrian,  Of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  piscibus,  de'  PP.  delle  scuole,  close  to 
St.  Peter's,  I  find  no  trace  unless  it  be  this. 

VIII.  In  Formosa. — The  church  in  Formosa  was 
close  to  the  church  of  St.  Cyriacus,  probablv 
therefore  on  the  Pincian  (Anastasius,  \'ita  Adri- 
ani  Patr.  xcvi.  n.  95).  This,  and  those  in  Lucina 
and  in  Damaseo,  were  the  three  important 
churches  of  Laurence  in  Rome  in  Charlemagne's 
time.  Montfaucon  {/nar.  Ital.  c.  14,  p.  205)  gives 
no  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Panis  perna. 

IX.  In  P  ilatinis,  Man  isterium. — There  was  a 
monastery  of  St.  Laurence  "  on  tlie  Palatine  in  the 
deserts  "  that  Adrian  restored  and  joined  with 
a  monastery  of  Stephen,  called  Bajanda.  It 
is  often  mentioned  later,  as  a  limit  of  floods. 
Mr.  Burn  (^Bome,  p.  177,  see  plan  at  p.  155) 
thinks  he  has  identified  the  basilica  of  Jove, 
where  Laurence  was  tried,  as  on  the  Palatine. 

XL  Oratorium  in  the  Latcran. — There  was  a 
chapel  of  Laurence  in  the  Lateran  where  Toto 
was  ordained,  A.D.  768. 

XII. — Stations  in  the   Qiiurches. — There   were 
stations  in  the  churches  and  basilica  on  LXX™** 
Sunday  ad  S.  Laurentium ;  gospel,  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyard. 
Foris  Murum. 

The  Friday  after  the  1st  Sunday  in  Lent. 
T/ie  3 id  Sunday. 

The  Saturday  before  toe  hth  Sundiy. 
The  Wednesday  after  Easter.    John  xxi. 
In  lucinae  ;  Friday  after  the  3rd  Sunday  in 

Lent. 
In  l)amascum  ;    Tuesday  after  the  4  th  Sun- 
day. 
Those  in  italics  are  still  observed. 

C.  Else'ifiere. 
I.  /n  Constantinople. — The  relics  of  Sr.  Ste- 
rnKN  are  sail  to  have  been  brought  by  Eudocia, 
the  wife  of  Tlieodosius  II.,  to  Constantinople  ia 
A.D.  439,  and  laid  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence 
there,  which  her  husband's  sister  Pulchcria  had 
built  near  her  own  palace,  in  a  place  called 
Petrion  i)r  Blacliernae,  on  the  lett  of  the  (.'erutine 
Gulf,  in  front  of  a  church  of  thi;  Virgin.  Mar- 
cellinus  ComeH  (in  Do  la  iiigiie,  vi.  1,  365); 
Thetxlorus  Lector  {ih.  505)  ;  Procopius  {dt-  Aedit. 
./u.itin.  i.  6,  17).  The  union  of  the  ndics  of 
St<'phen,  Liurencf,  an<l  Agnes  in  thin  ciinrch  ii 
Haid  to  be  coiiiniernoratrd  Se|it.  29,  but  in  not 
ia  the  Mcnology  of  Ba.il  rrillcm.  iv.  59K). 
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II.  At  Pat  nna. — There  wiis  in  the  beginning 
of  th«  5th  century  a  church  of  St.  Laurence  at 
Kaveuna. 

III.  At  Milan. — The  ba>i'ica  uf  St.  V>i"enzo  at 
Milan  was  originally  the  cathedral.  There  is 
an  epigiani  on  it  by  Kiino  litis,  bishop  of  Ticino 
(a.D.  bo')),  j)oein  hi.  (De  la  liigne,  Bibl.  Vet. 
Fair.  vi.  1,  ;^(tl). 

IV.  At  Tiroli  and  Porto. — There  was  also  a 
church  of  Laurence  at  Tivoli,  restored  by 
Leo  111.  And  at  Porto  he  had  both  a  church 
and  a  mon.istery  on  the  island,  with  vineyards 
attached. 

V.  At  Norcia  there  was  a  church  destroyed 
by  the  Lombards,  an  1  rebuilt  by  Sanctulus,  as 
we  are  t(d'l  by  Gregory  the  Great  {I>ial.  3,  36). 

VI.  In  Switzi  rlmid.  —  At  lirionum  Castra 
(probably  Brione,  in  the  Val  Verxasca)  tiiere 
was  a  church  of  St.  Laurence  burnt  down  Ity 
the  Lombards,  in  the  rebuilding  of  which  a  cele- 
brated miracle  occurred.  See  Gregory  of  Tours 
(6'/or.  Mart.  i.  42). 

VII.  In  Uaul. — The  churches  of  St.  Laurence 
traceable  in  Gaul  are — 

a.  At  Vienne,  buiit  by  St.  Severus  about  a.d. 
450,  on  a  hill  between  fnur  mountains  above  the 
town,  with  a  treasure  found  on  the  spot  i^Acta  SS. 
August,  t.  ii.  J).  3ott). 

6.  To  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Germain  at  Cler- 
mont, built  by  Koricns,  king  of  the  Goths,  where 
St.  Gall  was  buried  (Greg.  Tur.  Jlit.  Franc,  ii.). 

c.  A  monastery  in  I'aris  in  the  time  of  Clotaire, 
of  which  St.  Dcmnolus  was  abbat  before  he  was 
bishop  of  Le  Mans.  It  is  now  a  parish  in  the 
faubourgs  (see  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  vi.  9,  25). 

d.  On  Mont  Loi^,  ne:'r  T«>urs,  built  by  Per- 
petuus, .sixth  bishop  of  mat  city  {ihid.  x.  6). 

VIII.  In  Africa. — Relics  of  Laurence  were 
deposited  untler  an  altar  at  Setif,  in  Africa,  in 
A.D.  452  (De  Kossi,  Loma  Sott.  i.  220). 

(2)  An  earlier  martyr  named  Laurentius 
is  mentione  1  by  Cyprian  (Ep.  34),  commend- 
ing Celeiinus:  "His  gr  ndmother,  Celer.na, 
was  long  ago  crowned  with  martyrdom  ;  also 
his  uncle  on  the  father's  side,  Laurence, 
and  on  the  mother's  side  Egnatius.  Sacrifiics 
for  th' m,  as  ye  rem  ml^er,  we  otter  as  often  as 
we  celebrate  in  common  the  i)a>si(  ns  antl  anni- 
ver.sarv  days  of  the  martyrs."  Vet  the  Calendar 
of  Carthag-  knows  no  other  Laurence  but  the 
saint  of  Aug.  10.  The  little  h'oman  martyroli>gy 
celebrates  him  along  with  Celerinus  on  Feb.  3, 
but  it  ajipears  by  the  A, art.  I/ierun.  that  this 
day  properly  belongs  to  Celerina,  and  that  the 
African  Laurence  belongs  to  Sept.  24  or  -8. 

(3)  Another  is  mentioned  April  12.  {Mart. 
J/icrvn.) 

(4)  Laurent  nus  and  Pergentinus,  boys,  br<i- 
thers,  martyred  at  Arezzo  under  Decius,  June  3. 
{^Mart.  I\uin.)  The  Mart.  Jlieron.  mentions 
Laurentius  only. 

(6)  The  martyrdom  of  Laurence  and  Hipjioly- 
tus  under  Detiu^  at  F<  s>omlirone  (Korum  Sem- 
pronianum),  Feb.  2  (.»/(//<.  Uienm.)  is  very  sus- 
pudo'is.  St.  Apron  anus  is  comnu'inorated  the 
same  day.  The  cathedral  of  Fossombnme  is 
sacred  to  this  St.  Laurence.  {Acta  SS.  Feb.  i. 
28t}.) 

(6)  The  illuminator,  bi>ho|»  td'  Spoleto,  Feb.  3. 
Seemiiiirlv  an  apocrvphal  per.->onage.  {Acta  SS, 
Feb.  i.  362.) 


LAURKXCE  (7)  On  May  10,  the  Byzantine 

distich  is, — 

ii6voi<i  '£6efx  Ao^oi^ri  Tr\v  noppttntoiriiv. 

{Acta  S^.  May,  ii.  389.) 

(8)  Pre^byter  of  Novari,  and  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  4th  century.  Martyred,  with  the 
boys  he  taught,  by  the  Arians  on  April  30. 
{Acta  SS.  April,  iii.  763.) 

(9)  Archbishop  of  Milan,  t  July  19.  a.d.  512. 

(10)  Bishop  ot  Siponto  in  Apulia,  f  Feb.  7, 
A.D.  550.     {Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  57.) 

(11)  Anhbishop  of  Canterbury.  |  Feb.  2,  A.D. 
619.  Into  Laurencekirk  in  Scotland  no  woman 
niigh    enter.     {Acta  SS.  Feb.  i.  289.) 

(12)  Bi>hop  of  Naples,  f  July  19,  a.d.  717. 

[K.  B.  B.] 

LAUREXTINUS.    [Laurence  (4).] 

LAURIANUS,  of  Seville,  killed  Julv  4  (6th 
century).     {Murt.  /Heron.)  [E."  B.  B.] 

LAURINUS,  martyr  of  Terni,  Ai)ril  14. 
{Mart.  Hieron.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAURUS  (1)  anl  Florus,  twins,  sculptors, 
thrown  into  a  well  in  lUyricum  by  Licinius. 
Their  relics  were  revealed  to  Constantine,  and 
brought  by  him  to  their  native  Byzantium, 
August  18.     {Menologn  of  liasil.) 

(2)  Of  St.  Malo,  '7th  century,  t  Sept.  .30. 
{Acta  SS.  Sept.  viii.  692.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAUSTRANUS,  die.l  640,  commemorated 
Apr.  11  {Aicn.  Scot.),  as  well  as  Laskkn.  Apr.  18. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LAUTO,  bishop  of  Coutances,  f  Sept.  22, 
A.D.  568.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAVABO.  The  description  of  the  Eucharisti« 
rite  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cate<h.  Mi/st.  v.  2, 
p.  325)  begins  with  the  deacon  ]>resenting 
water  to  the  celebrant  (tw  if/JtT),  and  the  pres- 
byters who  encircle  the  altar,  for  the  ]>urpose  of 
ablution.  And  this  (Cyril  continues)  w.is  not 
merely  (or  the  sake  of  i»ersonal  cleanliness,  it 
was  a  symbolic  act,  to  which  refer  the  words  of 
David,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency, 
O  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  thine  altar"  (Ps. 
XXV.  [E.  V.  x.wi.]  6.)  It  does  not  appear  from 
this  whether  the  verse  was  actually  chanted 
during  the  ablution,  though  its  app»>siteness  is 
recognised,  ((."ompare  Dionys.  Areop.  Ilu'ratxh. 
Juil.  c.  3.)  According  to  .some  MSS.  of  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Clirysostom  (Daniel,  C(hU:c  Lit. 
iv.  330),  the  |)riest  and  deacon  af'ter  vesting  t'i»r 
the  liturgy  wasli  their  hands  in  the  j>rothe.»is, 
.saving,  "  Ni\|^ojuo«  iv  ide^ois,^'  and  the  rest  of 
the  psjilm.  In  the  Roman  rite,  the  washing  of 
the  hands  occurs  after  the  oblation  of  the  uu- 
consecrated  elements,  and  thus  preiedes  the 
prefice  and  the  nmre  solemn  part  of  the  ottice. 
After  the  censing  of  the  altar  and  the  priest, 
while  the  deacon  is  censing  the  othrr  ministers, 
the  priest  washes  his  hands,  .saying,  '•  Laval»o 
inter  innocentes  manus  meas  et  cir<-umdal>o 
altare  tuum.  Domine,"  and  the  rest  of  the  psalm. 
As  Amalarius  i>f  Metz  (f  837)  does  not  meuti«>n 
this  custom,  it  was  prob.ibly  intriHJuced  in 
the  Roman  ollice  alter  he  wrote  his  treatises  (/< 
Eccl^iasttcis  OjficUs  aud  Eclogae  de  O^cio  Missne 
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LAVACRUM.    [Baptism;  Font.] 

LAVATORY  [Moxastic].  Monasticism  has 
never  been  partial  to  frequent  personal  ablutions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  trum  the  first  discouraged 
them,  as  a  form  of  self-iuilulgeuce,  and  as  incon- 
sistent with  bodily  austerities.  Probably  this 
inherent  antipathy  to  bathings  and  washings  was 
in  great  measure  a  result  of  the  reaction  from 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  baths 
under  the  empire.  Certainly  the  maxim  which 
places  cleanliness  next  to  godliness  has  no  place 
in  the  biographies  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
monasticism,  even  in  climates  where  bathing 
would  seem  almost  one  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
Jerome  warns  ascetics  against  warm  baths  as 
morally  enervating  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Eu  tic.)] 
and  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  female  disciples 
denounces  every  sort  of  bathing  for  women  (Id. 
Ejj.  ad  Laet.).  Augustine  allows  a  bath*  once 
a  month  only  (Aug.  Lp.  Iu9).  This  aversion  to 
bathing  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the 
tendency,  which  seems  inseparable  from  monas- 
ticism, to  the  Manichean  notion  of  matter  being 
intrinsic<\lly  evil. 

The  A'aiious  monastic  rules  agree  very  closely 
in  discouraging  the  use  of  baths.  Even  the  tole- 
rant rule  of  the  great  Benedict  only  permits 
them  for  those  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  for- 
bidding them  generally  ("  tardius  concedatur") 
for  the  young  and  healthy  (Beued.  Be-j.  c.  36). 
Evidently  he  is  speaking  only  of  baths  within 
the  walls  of  a  monastery ;  bathing  in  a  river  or 
lake,  or  in  the  sea,  being  of  course  out  of  the 
question  (cf.  Martene  ad  lor.).  Hildemarus  in- 
terprets the  expression  "tardius"  to  mean  only 
before  the  three  great  festivals  —  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide.  Other  commentators  re- 
strict the  phrase  to  Christmas  and  Easter  only; 
others  take  it  as  a  permission  for  the  monks  to 
bathe  after  doing  any  very  dirty  work,  &c. 
(Martene  (td  loc.)  Similarly,  Isidorus  Hispalensis 
orders  baths  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  only  as  a 
remedy,  never  for  gratification  (Isidor.  Beg.  c. 
20).  The  rule  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  permits 
them  only  in  cases  where  the  doctor  prescribes 
them,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  patient  (Caesar.  Bej.  c.  39).  The 
rule  a.scribed  to  Augustine  is  to  the  same  effect 
{Re'j.  Au'f.  c.  29),  and  adds  that  no  monk  is  to 
go  alone  to  the  baths,  nor  to  choose  his  com- 
panions, but  that  two  or  three  of  the  brethren 
are  to  be  told  oil'  by  the  prior  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  same  way  the  council  of  Aachen  in  A.D. 
817  enacts  that  the  control  and  regulation 
of  the  baths  is  to  belong  to  the  prior  {Cone, 
A'/uiS'jr.  c.  7).  An  anonymous  rule,  which  has 
been  a-scribed  to  Coluinbauus,  called  Jierjula 
Cnjusflim,  ordefR  delinquent  monks,  as  a  i)euance, 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
wauhing  of  their  bretliren's  heads  on  Saturdays, 
and  for  their  baths  just  before  the  great  festi- 
vals, especially  Christmas  (/.<?'/.  Cnj.  c.  12;  cf. 
Oilumban.  I'(»cnit<  nt.  ;  n\>.  MiMiard,  Conirnrnt.  nd 
loc.).  It;ide;^uiidis  is  saiil  to  have  built  baths  for 
the  use  of  the  nuns  in  the  convent  (of  Ste.  Croix) 
which  she  founded  at  iVitiers  ;   before  long  some 

•  In  hiN  C't^OMtoru,  wtifTf!  In»  <k'M  rilx-s  his  Krl>  f  f«r 
tli*>  "J'-aili  of  hU  ni'illKT,  III*  Hf><-Hk«  of  fMithUiK  a*  re<<iin- 
ni«-iii|>(|  lo  him  for  hi«  (i<-pr<-Miiiin  ol  H|iirtti«,  and  nicnilons 
an  a(><«iir<l  df-rivaiion  of  the  Greek  word  ^oAaKcioc  «■ 
meaning  a  relief  to  anxl<-tjr. 


irregularities  occurred,  which  the  abbess  was 
accused  of  conniving  at,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
these  baths  (Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  x.  16). 
See  further  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesiae 
Ritibus.  [1.  G.  S.] 

LAW. 

SYLLABUS. 

I.  "  Law "  and  "  Law  ot  Nature,"  and  early  Christian 

authorities  upon. 

II.  Positive  Law  of  the  State.    Attitude  of  the  earlier 

Chnstian>  to. 

Law  of  the  State  as  directly  affecting  the  Christian 
Church  bt-fore  Constantine,  and  legislation  ol 
Constaatine. 

Legislation  between  lime  of  Constantine  and  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

Jusiinian's  legislation. 

Legislation  of  the  Barbarian,  Frank,  and  English 
kings. 

Legislation  of  Charlemagne. 

III.  Internal  legislation  of  the  Church. 

The  word  Law  has  this  in  common  with  the 
Latin  jus^  the  French  droit.,  and  the  German 
7'echt,  that  it  is  at  once  abstract  and  concrete. 
It  means  both  the  idea  of  rules  of  conduct 
proceeding  from  a  competent  authority  and 
also  the  rules  themselves.  The  word  and  the 
various  meanings  conveyed  by  it  have  been 
submitted  to  searching  criticism  of  late  years  in 
this  country,  especially  by  Bentham  and  writers 
more  or  less  distinctly  influenced  by  him.  The 
only  part  of  the  controversies  thus  originating 
which  is  relevant  here  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  use  of  the  word  law,  in  such  expressions  as 
"  Law  of  Nature,"  "  Natural  Law,"  "  Law  of 
God,"  "  Moral  Law."  It  is  not  very  satis- 
factory nor  historically  true  to  conclude,  with 
Mr.  Austin  {^Lectures  on  Jurisprudence),  that 
the  original  use  of  the  term  Laio  is  a  political 
one,  and  that  the  ethical  and  theological  uses 
are  wholly  metaphorical  and  derived.  Sir  H. 
S.  Maine's  revisw  of  the  history  of  the  expres- 
sion "  Law  of  Nature  "  {Ancient  La"-,  chap,  iv.), 
rather  supj^orts  the  doctrine  that  the  expression 
was  borrowed  from  quite  another  region  than 
the  political  one,  and  that  it  was  in  the  task  of 
correcting  and  amending  this  one  that  it  found 
its  most  worthy  uses.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Hooker's  opposition  of  "  humane  law,"  "  that 
wlych  men  ))robably  gathering  it  to  be  expe- 
dient they  make  it  a  law,"  to  that  other  law 
which,  "as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
they  call  eternal,  receiveth  according  to  the 
diH'erent  kinds  of  things  whicii  are  sultject  uutc 
it  ditlerent  and  sundry  kinds  of  names,"  cer- 
tainly expresses  a  logical  distribution  of  law  as 
old  as  the  Christian  Church  itself',  and  some- 
what older.  The  constant  reftrences  in  (Jicero's 
writings  to  the  distribution  of  Jii*-  '\\\\q  ndtura 
and  lex  (see  particularly  J)e  l.etj.  i.  15,  16,  and 
Oral,  partit.  37),  are  especially  interesting  from 
the  attention  which  Lactautius  (vi.  8)  calls  to 
them,  in  the  celebrated  passage  in  which,  citing 
Cicero's  panegyric  on  the  "  vera  lex  recta  ratio 
naturae  congrueiis  coustans  Kempiterna,"  he 
speaks  of  "dei  lex  ilia  sancta  ilia  cuele.stis  (}uam 
Marcus  Tuilius  in  libro  de  Uepublic.i  tertio 
p(»ene  diviuil  voci;  dcpiiixit."  The  expression* 
of  St.  I'aul  in  lefenMice  tn  a  law  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  (ii-ntiles  (Unm.  ii.  \U)  are  (piite  in 
nccordani-f  witli  the  dnrti-irics  of  the  leading 
Koni.7n  juri.tts   a   century   alter  lii.s   time,   wIm'D 
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Uoman  law  was  at  its  climax  ;  as  for  instance 
appears  troin  the  language  of  Paulus  (47  Dig. 
iii.  1,  §  ^)  about  theft,  "quod  Icije  natar  lU  pro- 
nibitum  est  admittere."  The  early  Christian 
writers  constantly  allude  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  often  base  elaborate  arguments  either  on 
its  existence  or  on  its  precepts.  Thus  Origcn 
(o.  Celsuin,  viii,  o'J)  speaking  of  the  ])ersuasi()n 
he  had  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  whose 
lives  had  been  gooil,  and  recalling  noble  prac- 
tical maxims  laid  down  even  by  the  enemies  of 
the  taitli,  says,  "  you  will  find  no  men  in  whom 
the  common  notions  of  what  is  good  and  bad, 
just  and  unjust,  have  been  wholly  blotted  out." 
So,  again,  Tertullian  (ado.  Jii/I.  cap.  v.)  says  he 
contended  that  '•  before  the  law  of  Moses  was 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  there  was  an  un- 
written law  which  was  naturally  understood 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  patriarclis."  St.  Am- 
brose {Ejiist.  ad  Ji'oin.  cap.  v.)  divides  the 
*'  natural  law  "  into  three  parts,  one  concerned 
with  shewing  honour  to  tlie  Creator,  another 
with  leading  a  good  life,  and  a  third  with 
making  known  God  and  the  right  way  of  life 
to  others.  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Gal  it.  chap, 
iii.)  says  that  by  this  "  legem  naturalem  "  Cain 
acknowledged  his  oH'ence,  and  Pharaoh,  before 
the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  confessed  his  mis- 
deeds. St.  Ciirysostom  builds  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment on  the  existence  and  import  of  a  law  of 
nature  (ffuinil.  xii.  ad  Fop.  Ant.),  and  says  that 
"at  the  beginning  God  made  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  self-taught;  for  we  stand  in  no 
need  of  learning  that  indulgence  is  evil  and  self- 
restraint  good,  but  we  know  it  from  the  first ; " 
and  "  when  He  said  'thou  shalt  do  no  murder,' 
He  did  not  add,  'for  murder  is  doing  wrong;' 
but  He  simply  said,  'thou  shalt  do  no  murder,' 
thereby  merely  forbidding  what  was  sinful  with- 
out teaching  why  it  was  so."  Tiie  general 
subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  earlier  writers, 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Heatlien,  towards  the 
law  of  nature,  will  be  found  discussed  in  such 
works  as  Selden,  '  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gen- 
tium secundum  disciplinam  Hebraeorum,'  Pu- 
fendorf,  'Jus  Gentium  et  Naturae,*  and  the 
Prolegomena  to  (irotius,  '  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis.'  From  the  above  e.xtracts  it  will  sulK- 
ciently  appear  from  what  sources  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  nature  was  to  be  extracted,  and 
what  was  the  import  of  the  assertion  of  the 
later  canonists  that  no  dispensation  from  it  was 
obtainable. 

As  contrasted  with  the  "Law  of  Nature," 
what  is  sometimes  called  "  Positive  Law  "  may 
be  considered  under  thi-ee  heads: — L  Such  part 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  happened  to 
affect  Christians  because  of  conflicts  of  allegiance 
to  which  it  casually  gave  rise.  II.  Such  special 
laws  of  the  state  as  were  enacted  in  ditlerent 
countries  and  at  successive  cpoch.s  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  regulating  the  Christian  society,  and 
determining  the  organisation  of  the  t'hurch ; 
and  111.  Such  internal  regulations  as  were  made 
by  the  church  itself",  either  in  pursuance  of 
what  it  held  to  l)e  an  inherent  legislative  autho- 
rity, or  in  the  character  of  a  .subordinate  legis- 
lature, exercising  permi.ssivo  j>owers  in  depen- 
dence on  the  state. 

L  The  attitude  of  Christians  towanls  the 
general  law  of  the  state  in  the  territory  of 
which   they  found   themselves,   was  broadly  de- 


fined for  them  at  the  very  opening  of  Christian 
history,  in  tlie  words  so  much  quoted  in  after 
times,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,"  and  in  the  part  of  the  twelfth 
chaj)ter  of  St.  I'aul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  the  "powers  that  be." 
It  would  seem  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  century  no  questions  of  seriously  conflicting 
allegiance  pre.sented  themselves,  the  only  asj>€ct 
in  which  the  early  church  found  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  the  emjjire  being  that  it 
was  not  formally  incorporated  among  the  recog- 
nised cults,  that  is,  it  was  not,  like  Judaism,  a 
"  religio  licita."  Nevertheless  Tertullian  in- 
timates that  it  had  slipped  in  as  such,  and  that 
Tiberius  had  even  propo.seil,  on  receiving  the 
report  of  I'ontius  Pilate,  to  give  Chiist  a  place 
among  the  gods  (Apol.  c.  5,  and  26).  Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan  (about  A.D.  Ill)  describes  the 
Christians  in  liithynia  as  a  law-abiding  people, 
"  bound  together  by  no  unlawful  sacrament,  but 
only  under  mutual  old igat ions  not  to  commit 
theft,  robbery,  adultery,  or  fraud."  It  was, 
however,  when  he  submitted  them  to  the  test 
of  adoration  before  the  statues  of  the  gods  and 
of  the  eniperors,  and  the  malediction  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  recalcitrant.  The  amount  of 
subservience  to  customs  bearing  the  semblance 
of  idolatry  which  was  justifiable  in  a  Christian 
became  the  subject  of  serious  perplexitv  between 
the  period  at  which  the  Christians  had  grown 
to  be  numerous  and  important  enough  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  that  at  which  the  church 
secured  its  political  victory  over  paganism. 
The  difficulty  was  encountered  at  two  points; 
one,  where,  owing  to  general  suspicion  on  other 
grounds,  a  Christian  was  subjected  to  the  test 
of  sacrificing  or  doing  an  overt  act  of  worship 
to  the  emperor  ;  the  other,  where  the  common 
functions  of  a  civil  or  military  lite  involved  what 
seemed  to  be  idolatrous  usages.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt  how  f*ar  the  Christians  of  the 
2nd  an  1  3rd  centuries  consented  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  armies,  though  the  expressions  of 
Christian  writers,  and  the  arguments  of  Ter- 
tullian with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
Christians  might  go  in  receiving  military  re- 
wards, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  jirevalent 
opinion  that  service  was  not  sinful  in  itself,  nor 
as  to  the  actual  practice  (TertuU.  (/*•  Corona 
Milit.  cap.  xi.  ;  see  Milman's  /A  /<'/•//,  bk.  ii. 
cap.  vii.  and  Neander).  Some  of  the  Christian 
writers  bestow  great  pains  in  solving  fine  casu- 
istical problems  as  to  how  far  conformity  might 
go.  Thus  Tertullian  {dc  Idoluldtrid,  cap.  xvii.) 
thinks  a  Christian  might  walk  simply  in  a  pro- 
cession but  must  not  sacrifice,  nor  give  the  word 
for  another  to  sacrifice  nor  place  the  victims, 
nor  bind  their  temples,  nor  pron<»unce  any 
solemn  words,  nor  make  any  adjuration.  Then, 
ag.\iu,  he  iliscu.sses  the  (]uestit>n  as  to  wiiat  slaves 
and  faithful  freemen  should  do  when  their 
masters  or  patrons  are  olficially  engaged  in 
•sacrificing.  He  intimates,  in  aui>ther  place 
(A/H){.  c.  34),  that  it  might  be  allowable  to  call 
the  emperor  lorl  but  not  god. 

With  respect  to  the  general  duty  of  obeying 
the  law  of  the  state,  the  Christian  writei*s  are 
unanimous  in  u))holdiug  it.  Indeed  they  habitu- 
ally biuse  their  defence  against  im|)utati<'us  from 
without  on  their  loyalty.     Thus  Justin  Martyr 
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(^Apol.  i.  17)  says  that  "  wherever  we  are  we 
pay  the  taxes  and  tribute  imposed  by  you,  as  we 
were  instructed  to  do  by  Him,"  and  "  while  we 
worship  God  alone  in  all  other  matters,  we 
cheerfully  submit  ourselves  to  you,  confessing 
you  to  be  the  kings  and  rulers  of  men."  Irenaeus 
(v.  24),  speaking  even  more  strongly,  and  allu- 
ding to  the  perpetual  "calumny  of  the  devil" 
to  the  contrary,  says,  "  we  ought  to  obey  powers 
and  earthly  authorities,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
constituted  not  by  the  devil  but  God ; "  and 
"  that  kings  are  the  ministers  of  God,  and  are 
put  in  authoritv  by  the  command  of  that  same 
One  to  whose  command  men  owe  their  very 
existence."  Tertullian  {Apol.  c.  42)  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  con^plete  implication  of  the 
life  of  the  Christians  with  that  of  the  pagans, 
in  a  passage  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  persuasion  of  the  church  that  conformity 
was  a  general  duty,  and  nonconformity  only  a 
particular  exception  from  it.  "  Itaque  non  sine 
foro  non  sine  macello  non  sine  balneis  tabernis 
otficiis  tabulis  nundinis  vestris  coeterisque  com- 
merciis  cohabitamus  in  hoc  saeculo  :  navigamus 
et  nos  vobiscum  et  militamus  et  rustioamur  et 
mercamur  :  proinde  misc«'mus  artes,  opera  nostra 
publicamus  usui  vestro." 

Later  C'hristiau  history,  however,  brought 
forward  a  wholly  new  class  of  problems  arising 
out  of  the  active  interference  of  the  secular 
government  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
church.  This  led  to  the  question  being  mooted 
which  has  never  been  theoretically  answered  as 
to  how  far  the  church  and  its  members  are 
morally  entitled  to  resist  a  law  which  indirectly 
affects,  as  they  think  perniciously,  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  letter  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Maurice  (a.d. 
fi82-fj02),  who  had  interdicted  all  persons  occu- 
pying civil  functions  from  becoming  clerks  or 
entering  a  monastery,  may  be  cited  in  order  to 
shew  what  was  probably  a  characteristic  mode 
of  solving  such  problems  after  the  time  that  the 
church  became  an  authority  competing  with  the 
state.  '*  As  for  me,  submitting  to  thy  order,  I 
have  sent  this  law  to  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  I  have  said  to  my  serene  lords  in 
this  paper  whereon  I  have  deposited  my  I'eHec- 
tions,  that  this  law  goes  against  that  of  the  all- 
powerful  God.  I  have  therefore  fulfilled  my 
duty  upon  each  side  ;  I  have  rendered  obedience 
to  Caesaz-,  and  I  have  not  been  silent  as  to  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  against  God."  (Greg.  M. 
Epist.  lii.  p.  6.J,) 

l\.  The  laws  of  the  state  specially  affecting 
the  Christian  Church  may  affect  it  as  a  corpo- 
rate society,  or  assemblage  of  corporate  societies  ; 
or  may  atiect  its  officers  individually  ;  or  its 
members  individually.  And  among  the  laws 
that  affect  the  members  of  the  church  indi- 
vidually will  properly  be  included  all  those 
which  confer  privileges  or  impose  disabilities  on 
any  jj^rsous  whatever  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  being  members  of  the  church.  Thus  the 
(general  purposes  of  the  laws  directly  all'ecting 
the  church  may  be  arrang<'d  as  those  of  (I) 
conferring  privileges,  or  imposing  disabilities  on 
members  of  the  church  as  such,  or  u|>on  other 

tyf.VMtn*  not  being  such,  as,  cij.,  .lews,  pagans, 
leretics,  and  a|x*states  ;  (2)  presciibiiig  and  con- 
trolling the  orffanui'ition  of  the  cliuich,  per- 
•ooal  and   material;  nod,  with   this  view   con- 


ferring privileges  or  imposing  disabilities  on 
church  officials  of  all  classes  ;  (3)  regulating  the 
propertij  of  the  church,  of  its  otKcers,  and  of  its 
members  ;  (4)  determining  questions  of  dispu- 
table jurisdi  tivn  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  aud  criminal  suits  and  ofiences ;  and  (5) 
giving  effect  to  the  internal  legislation  of  the 
church  itself.  It  might  be  expected  that  at 
some  periods  of  church  history  some  of  the 
classes  of  laws  owing  their  origin  to  these  differ 
rent  purposes  would  be  found  to  be  more  promi- 
nent than  the  rest,  and  at  other  })eriods  other 
classes  of  laws.  Indeed,  it  is  the  case  that  for 
long  periods  together  some  of  these  classes  of 
laws  often  seem  to  be  wholly  absent,  either 
through  the  inactivity  of  the  state,  or  from 
there  being  no  materials  recognisable  by  the 
state  on  which  law  could  operate.  For  instance, 
in  early  days  the  whole  of  the  civil  law  as 
affecting  the  church  would  be  gathei-ed  up  in 
the  disabilities  and  penalties  inflicted  on  its  in- 
dividual members.  But  between  the  time  of 
Pliny's  letter  aud  the  persecution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century,  under  Galerius  and 
Diocletian,  the  organisation  of  the  church  was 
becoming  recognised,  if  not  formally  protected, 
and  even  the  property  of  the  church  secured 
to  it  by  law. 

Thus  it  seems  that  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus  (a.d.  222),  "Christian  bishops  were 
admitted  at  court  in  a  recognised  official  cha- 
racter, and  Christian  churches  began  to  rise  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  possess 
enilowments  in  land"  (Milman,  ii.  231).  "The 
Chiistians  "  (says  Gibbon,  writing  of  this  period, 
c.  xvi.)  "  were  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrato 
convenient  edifices  for  the  purpose  of  leligious 
worship  ;  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Home  itself, 
for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduct 
the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in 
so  public,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so  exemplary, 
a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  res{>ectful  attention 
of  the  Gentiles."  But  the  history  of  a  few 
years  later  shews  upon  wnat  a  frail  foundation 
these  privileges  rested  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Constantine's  victory  over  Maxentius  in  A.D.  312 
that  the  b'gal  rights  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
cluirch,  its  officei's,  and  its  members,  began  to 
be  ascertained  with  a  constantly  advancing  pre- 
cision. It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  here 
the  successive  steps  by  which  Constant! ne  first 
supported  by  his  legislation  paganism  and 
Christianity  impartially  ;  then  co-operated  with 
the  organisation  of  the  church;  and  finally  (as 
in  his  dealings  with  Arius)  overbore  that  organi- 
.sation  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authoritv. 
There  are  scarcely  enough  materials  in  existence 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  how  far,  at  any 
time,  Constantino  went  in  suppressing  the  use 
of  pagan  rites  by  the  general  law.  After  re- 
viewing all  the  authorities  and  the  passages  in 
Ku.sebius  directly  bearing  on  the  point.  Dean 
Milman  is  of  o|)iuion  that  Cont.tantine  only 
abolished  two  kinds  of  sacriiicus,  that  is,  private 
sacrifices  connected  with  unlawful  acts  of  the- 
urgy or  •)f  magic  ;  and  the  state  .sacrifices  here- 
totnre  oilered  by  the  oiiiporor  himself',  or  by 
otlit'i^  in  his  name.  The  iiassage  in  the  TIkmi- 
d<».ian  Code  (6W.  7'h,  xvi.  10,  2),  from  a  law 
of  Constans  in  which  he  (ntes  an  (*dict  of  his 
father,  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  an  iiniv^rsul 
proliibiliou.       "  ('ossct  .sujierstitio,  sacrilicinruin 
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aboleatur  insania.  Nam  quicunque  contra  legem 
divi  I'riucipis  parentis  Qostri  et  hano  nostrae 
mansuetU'liiii.s  jassionem  census  fuerit  sacriHcia 
celebrare  ctmipetens  iu  cum  vindicta  et  praesens 
senteutia  ex.>eratur."  We  have  in  the  Tlieoilo- 
siau  Code  very  clear  indications  of  the  legal 
measures  by  whicii  Coustantine  (1)  fence  1  rt-uni 
the  Christian  community,  by  indicting  dis- 
abilities on  those  outside,  as  in  the  law  {Cud.  'I'li. 
V.  1)  to  the  ell'ect  tliat  ail  privileges  given  in 
respect  of  religion  attached  only  to  *•  Catl.olicae 
legis  observatoribus ;  haereticos  autem  atque 
schismaticos  Don  tantum  ab  his  privilegiis 
alienos  esse  sed  etiam  diversis  muneribiis  con- 
stringi  et  subici ;  "  (2)  recognised  the  oi-ganisa- 
tion  of  the  church  by  allowing  slaves  to  be 
manumitted  "  in  greniio  tccle>iae,"  provided  it 
was  done  "sub  asj>ectu  antistitum"  (J'od.  Th. 
iv.  71),  and  supported  its  institutions  by  allow- 
ing no  other  business  than  emancipations  and 
manumissions  to  be  j)eiformed  on  Sunday  (CW. 
Tli.  iii.  IJ,  1,  '2,  3).  Constantiue  also  exempted 
the  clergy  from  the  burdensome  liability  to 
serve  on  town  councils  (CW.  Tk.  xvi.  2;  1,  2, 
3).  A  provision  was,  however,  introduced  which 
throws  light  on  the  notion  of  ordination  j)re- 
vailing  at  the  time,  to  the  etiect  that  if  any 
one  should,  subsequently  to  the  making  of  the 
law,  become  ordained  solely  in  order  to  evade 
his  civil  obligations,  he  must  be  restored  to  his 
civil  character  (rostitui  et  civilihus  obsequiis 
inservire).  The  whole  of  this  law  may  be  in- 
structively contrasted  with  the  legislation  of 
Justinian  {C^^•^.  i.  4,  26),  by  which  he  specially 
provides  for  bishops  becoming  an  essentially 
constituent  part  of  provincial  town  councils. 

Jn  the  two  hundred  years  which  intervened 
between  the  time  of  Constantiue  and  that 
of  Justinian,  legislation  directly  aflectiug  the 
Christian  ciiurch  made  rapid  i)rogress  in  all  its 
departments.  It  was  in  the  joint  reign  of  Cra- 
tian,  V'alentini  in,  and  Tlieodosius  (a  D.  380)  that 
tiie  forma'  law  was  passed  which  figures  in  the 
codes  both  of  Theodosiusand  of  Justinian,  by  which 
Christianity  was  constituted  the  exclusive  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  "  We  command  all  who  read  this  law 
to  embrace  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians, 
deciding  that  all  other  idiots  and  madmen  should 
bear  the  infamy  attaching  to  their  heretical 
opinions,  and  as  they  wilj  first  meet  with  the 
penalty  of  divine  vengeance,  so  they  will  af'ter- 
wards  receive  that  condemnation  at  our  hands 
which  the  Heavenly  Judge  has  eny)i)wered  us  to 
administer."     (Cod.  Jus.  1.  i.  1.) 

From  this  period  laws  begin  to  appear  for 
determining  questions  of  disputable  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  llonoiius  A.D. 
399  (Cod.  I'h.  xvi.  II,  1),  giving  the  bishops  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  "religious  "matters,  but  in 
these  only  :  "quotieusde  religione  agetur  episco- 
pos  convenit  judicare:  coeteras  vero  cansas  quae 
ad  ordinarios  cognitores  vel  ad  tisum  publici  t'oris 
jM.'rtinent  legibiis  oportet  audiri."  At  the  verv 
end  of  the  Tlieodosian  Code  appears  what  is  calleil 
an  "extravagant"  law  of  Valenfinian. Tlieodosius, 
and  .'Vrc.idius,  "  de  episcopali  ju-licio,"  prescrib- 
ing that  bishops  be  not  occu|iii'd  in  trying  ordi- 
nary matters,  but  whenever  a  matter  [u-eseuted 
itself  relating  to  Christian  authority  (tjuae 
pertiueat  ad  Christiauam  facultatem),  it  should 
be  decided  by  the  highest  j)riestly  functionary  in 


the  district  (see  Audientia  Episcopalis,  1. 152). 
The  special  penalties  imjmsed  on  immoral  clergy 
belong  aUo  to  the  part  of  the  law  which  regu- 
lates and  supports  jhe  organisation  of  the 
church.  Such  were  those  imj»osed  bv  the  law  cf 
Valeus  and  V'alentinian  (a.D.  370,  CW.  T/i.  xvi. 
11,20)  on  ecclesiastics,  or  "ex  ecclesiasticis  vel 
qui  continenfium  se  volent  nomine  nuncupari 
viduarum  ac  pupiilarum  donios  adeant  ;"  they 
were  "publicis  exterminari  judiciis,"  and  were 
held  incapable  to  take  any  benefit  under  a  will 
of  a  woman  to  whom  they  had  attached  them- 
selves under  pretext  of  religion.  The  practice 
of  requiring  such  laws  as  directly  atiect  the 
church  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  church,  is  an 
interesting  toi<en  of  the  public  recognition  of 
these  Christian  buihlings.  The  law  just  cited  is 
said  to  have  been  read  in  the  churches,  "  lecta  in 
ecclesiis  ;*' and  Tlieodosius  the  younger  had  his 
law  against  the  Mestorians,  and  Constantiue  his 
letter  to  the  church  of  Alexanilria,  in  absolution 
of  Athanasius,  read  in  the  churches;  and  the 
practice  was  in  use  under  the  Visigoths  at  the 
close  of  the  laws  of  which  people  we  read, 
"  Suprascrij)tas  leges  (uirnes  lectas  in  ecclesia  S. 
Mariae  Toleti  sub  die  xi.  Kalend.  Feb." 

The  laws  afl'e  ting  the  Christians  which  were 
enacted  between  the  time  of  Constantiue  and  the 
publication  (tf  the  Theodosian  Co(le  in  A.D.  438, 
are  mostly  containeii  in  the  16th  book  of  that 
code,  the  code  itself  having  been  pnnnulijated  in 
the  same  year,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires.  The  next  important  legislative  events 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centurv,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  product  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislative  exertions  in  respect  of  the 
church  appears  in  the  first  book  of  his  code  (the 
revi.sed  edition  of  which — the  only  one  which  h;is 
come  down  to  us, — was  published  in  A.D.  634), 
and  his  Novells  which  cover  a  peri«>d  of  legisl.a- 
tion  extending  from  A.D.  636  to  A.D.  666.  The  first 
book  of  the  code  also  contains  the  laws  which 
had  been  passed  by  successive  emperors  since  the 
publi(;ation  of  the  Theo  losian  Code.  Of  this  in- 
termediate period  between  A.D.  4;'>8  and  A.D.  634, 
there  appear  in  Justinian's  Code  (Book  2)  several 
important  laws  regulating  the  rights  and  liabi- 
lities of  the  clergy,  confirming  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  have  property  transferred  to  it  in  life 
and  on  death  {Cod.  i.  2,  14),  directing  the 
clergy  as  to  the  atlministration  of  jiroperty  lef't 
by  will  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  tor 
the  use  of  the  jioor  (i.  3,  28),  and  determining 
the  rights,  duties,  and  general  functions  of  those 
betaking  themselves  to  a  conventual  and  monastic 
life.  The  rightof  sanctuary  as  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  is  expli<;itly  vimlicated  and  defined 
by  a  law  of  Leo  1.  in  A.D.  466.     {C<.kI.  i.  12,  6.) 

The  comprehensive  legislation  of  Justinian,  es- 
pecially that  which  took  place  between  A.D.  585 
«nd  A.D.  6  »6,  and  is  recorded  in  his  Novell.s,  ex- 
tends to  all  the  branches  of  law  in  which,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  above  classificatit>n,  it  is  possible  for 
the  civil  law  directly  to  aflect  the  Christian 
community.  It  will  be  convenient  to  review  the 
general  character  of  the  laws  passed  in  .lusti- 
nian's  reign  in  conformity  with  that  classifica- 
tion. 

(I.)  Of  laws  conferring  j.rivileges  or  im- 
posing disabilities  on  individual  members  of  the 
church,  or  on  other  persous  because  they  are 
not  such  members,  the  fifty-second  constitution 
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(Novell.  Auth.)  is  an  instance,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  exclude  Jews.  Samaritans,  Montanists, 
and  other  heretics  (aliter  respuendos  homines 
quos  uonduni  hactenus  recta  et  immacuhita 
fides  illucet  sed  et  in  tenebris  sedentanimis  vera 
non  sentientes  saci'amenta)  from  the  beneficial 
exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  orthodox  in  res})ect  ot 
service  on  town  councils,  and  to  allow  theii-  tes- 
timony in  courts  of  law  only  in  cases  in  which 
the  interest  of  an  orthodox  suitor,  or  that  of  the 
state  seemed  to  call  for  it.  Another  instance  is 
supplied  by  the  limitation  of  the  newly  conceded 
rights  of  intestate  succession  in  accordance  with 
natural,  instead  of  the  older  civil  relationship  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  ''Catholic  Faith." 
(Xov.  Aut  <en.  114.)  Yet  a  further  instance  is  the 
law  forbidding  marriages  between  god-parent 
and  god-child  (Cud.  v.  4-,  26)  on  the  ground  that 
"nothing  else  could  so  surely  introduce  an  afiec- 
tionate  paternal  relationship,  and  thereby  justly 
forbid  marriage,  as  a  tie  of  this  sort  by  which 
souls  are  bound  together  through  the  mediation 
of  God." 

(2.)  With  laws  regulating  and  protecting  the 
organisation  of  the  church  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion is  replete,  and  the  134th  Novell  is  a  small 
code  in  itself.  Bishops  and  monks  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  act  as  guardians,  and  priests 
and  deacons  were  allowed  to  act  only  on  their 
formal  request,  and  they  were  all  forbidden  to 
undertake  any  civil  function.  The  bishops  were 
forbidden  to  move  from  place  to  place  without 
the  permission  of  the  metropolitan  or  the  em- 
peror. The  bishops,  patriarchs,  and  archbishops 
in  each  province  were  to  assemble  once  or  twice 
a  year,  and  to  examine  into  all  causes  and 
offences.  By  the  59th  Novell  it  is  forbidden  to 
introduce  the  "sacred  mysteries"  into  private 
houses,  unless  certain  of  the  clergy  were  espe- 
cially invited  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop. 
The  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  expenses  atten<ling  on  ordination,  were 
carefully  provided  for  (Nov.  Auth.  3,  5,  16). 

(3.)  Of  laws  regulating  the  proj)erty  of  the 
church  the  seventh  cou.>-titution  is  an  important 
specimen.  It  lays  down  the  general  i)rinciple 
that  no  church  or  church  officer  is  entitled  to 
part  with,  by  gift,  sale,  exchange,  or  perpetual 
lease,  any  immovable  projierty  of  the  church,  or 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church,  save  only  (in 
this  last  case)  for  the  redemption  of  pi  isoners, 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  force  a  sale  at 
a  fair  price  being  reserved.  A  later  law  (Aor. 
Auth.  43)  permits  the  alienation  of  immovables 
in  the  case  of  inability  to  pay  state  dues,  and  if 
the  income  of  the  immovables  does  not  snffic^e  ; 
and  a  still  later  law  (.\'ov.  Auth.  67)  provides 
that  lands  and  other  immovables  left  to  the 
church  by  will  for  tlie  reilemption  of  captives, 
or  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  may  be  sold  for 
the  purpose  should  it  appear  that  no  certain  in- 
come from  th»'  projierty  can  be  relied  upon  other- 
wise [Al.IK.NATION,  I.  fji*].  To  the  same  class  of 
topicH  belong  the  legal  restrictions  upon  building 
churches,  monasteries,  an(Hiou.ses  of  prayer  with- 
out first  making  a  preliminary  grant  of  the 
pro|>erty  to  provide  for  the  services  (A'ou.  Auth. 
69,  2). 

(4.)  Lawn  regulating  jurisdiction,  of  course, 
l>ecame  itirreartingly  preci.se  at  this  period,  an  1 
the  final  Novrll,  alr«'ady  <;ited,  contains  iiuiih'- 
rutu   provi^ioQit  oo    the   kubject.     By  the  MOth 


Novell,  persons  having  any  cause  of  action 
against  monks,  a^cetics,  or  nuns,  must  bring  the 
case  before  the  bishop;  by  the  129th  Novell,  the 
bishop  might,  in  case  a  judge  deferred  giving 
sentence,  either  press  the  judge  to  proceed  or 
himself  investigate  the  case  afresh,  ])ronounce 
sentence,  and  report  tlie  neglect  to  the  emperor. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  parties  trying  their 
case  before  a  friendly  tribunal  composed  of  the 
judge  and  the  bishop,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  referring  the  case  to  the  tribunal  at  the  cajjital. 
Bishops  administering  justice  with  partiality  were 
to  be  punished.  In  the  134th  Novell  important 
provisions  are  contained,  by  which  all  causes  of 
complaint  against  a  member  of  the  clerical  body 
are  to  be  laid,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  before  the 
bishop,  and  the  sentence,  if  accepted  by  both 
parties  within  ten  days,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
civil  judge  ;  if  the  sentence  is  not  accepted  the 
civil  judge  is  to  examine  the  case  afresh,  and  if  he 
dithers  from  the  bishop  an  appeal  is  allowed  (see 
Appeal,  I.  126).  In  criminal  cases,  if  the  bishop 
condemns,  the  convicted  clerk  is  first  to  be  shorn 
of  his  "honour  and  grade"  according  to  eccle- 
siastical rules,  and  is  then  tried  by  the  civil 
judge.  If  the  civil  judge  is  approached  first, 
and  the  prisoner  is  found  to  be  a  clerk,  the  case 
must  go  before  the  bishop,  who,  if  he  finds  the 
clerk  guilty,  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  and 
hand  him  back  for  sentence  to  the  civil  judge. 
If  the  bishop  does  not  find  him  guilty  he  is  to 
defer  the  deprivation,  while  security  is  taken  and 
the  case  referred  to  the  emperor  for  his  decision. 
(5.)  As  to  laws  enforcing  the  internal  legis- 
lation of  the  church,  the  120th  Novell  is  im- 
portant, the  first  chapter  of  it  solemnly  giving 
the  force  of  law  to  the  sacred  ecclesiastical  rules 
expounded  or  established  by  the  four  Councils  ©f 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon. 
Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
Iconoclastic  controversy  in  the  East  (commencing 
A.D.  726)  is  interesting,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent subject  as  exhibiting  the  firm  legislative 
control  that  the  Eastern  emperors  either  re- 
tained or  assumed  to  themselves  over  the  ritual 
of  the  church.  The  concjuests  of  Justinian  in 
Italy  led  to  his  complete  body  of  laws  being 
applied  en  rmsse  to  the  subjects  of  his  re-con- 
quered provinces,  for  whose  use  the  Novells,  or 
such  of  them  as  originally  appeared  in  the  Greek 
hmguage,  were  translated  into  Latin.  But  before 
the  victories  of  Justinian  in  Italy  the  Tlieodosian 
Code  had  already  been  introduced  in  an  almost 
complete  shape  into  the  code  of  the  Visigoths 
issued  in  A.D.  506  by  Alaric  II.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Theodoric,  his  father-in-law,  who 
united  thereby  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  Ostrogoths 
and  the  Visigoths.  In  this  way  it  apjjcars  that 
in  the  early  i)art  of  the  sixth  century  the  laws 
aHecting  the  church,  as  they  were  embodied  in 
the  Tlieodosian  Code  and  in  the  code  ami  Novells 
of  Justinian,  were  introduced  into  Italy  almost 
simultaneously  from  the  East  and  the  West;  and 
it  may  be  conjectured  that,  in  this  way,  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  as  w(dl  as  of  his  jire- 
decessors,  became  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of 
the  barbarian  kings.  There  is  reason,  Imwever, 
to  suppose  that  the  ))arbarian  kings  were  less 
diH|toHed  to  interfere  with  the  intt.-rnal  order  of 
the  church  than  the  Ivistrrn  emperors,  TIh'V 
were  miiHtly  Arians,  tlx-y  were  not  gifti'd  with 
tiie   theological   subtlety    which    seeuu   tu    have 
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distinguished  some  of  the  nilers  in  the  East,  anil 
Bome  of  the  most  eminent  of  tljem  are  conspicuous 
either  for  toleration  or  for  reiiiiious  iniiid'erence 
(see  Guizot's  C  vUisntiin  in  Frdno;  Lect.  xii.). 
In  an  edict  of  Clothaire  II.  (a.D.  615)  we  have  a 
distinct  recoijnition  of  the  principle  that  the 
clergy  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  tried  by 
an  ecclesiastical  and  not  by  a  civil  court ;  and. 
for  the  case  of  t:uits  between  the  clerijy  and 
other  persons,  a  court  is  established  composed 
of  chiefs  of  the  church  sitting  tojjether  with 
the  ordinary  secular  judge.  The  law  of  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  (/.ex  l>ip.  xxxi.  §  .">,  Iviii, 
§  1)  j)rovides  for  the  clergy  being  tried  by  the 
Roman  law.  The  Salic  law,  in  its  oKlest  form, 
bears  few  marks  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  tierining  the 
pecuniary  j)eualties  for  civil  and  criminal  otfcnces. 
In  its  reformed  shape  it  wears  the  impress  of  the 
mature  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Charlemagne. 
The  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  various  English 
kingdoms  atlord  instruction  as  to  contempo- 
raneous legislation  in  all  the  German  kingdoms 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
code  of  Ethel bert,  who  seems  to  have  begun  to 
reign  about  a.d.  5t>l,  contains  a  number  of  pre- 
cise regulations  on  general  matters,  of  which 
only  the  first  touches  the  church,  robbery  from 
which  is  to  be  jjunished  by  a  fine  of  twelve  times 
the  value  stolen  ;  robbery  from  the  bishop,  by  a 
fine  of  eleven  times  the  value;  from  a  priest,  ot 
nine  times;  a  deacon,  of  six  times;  and  so  on. 
In  the  code  of  VVihtraed,  who  seems  to  have 
begun  to  reign  in  A.D.  691,  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  including  the  princii)le 
that  the  church  shall  enjoy  immunity  from  taxes, 
and  sundry  minute  rules  in  respect  of  compen* 
satioQ  for  offences  by  and  against  the  clergy. 
The  celebrated  laws  of  Ina,  who  came  to  the 
throne  about  a.d.  688,  mark  a  distinct  stage  in 
social  and  political  advance.  While  dealing 
largely  with  the  common  criminal  offences, 
against  wliich  the  previous  coiles  were  mainly 
directed,  they  also  contain  numerous  specific  laws 
directly  affecting  the  church  ;  as  that,  "  the  minis- 
ters of  God  shall  observe  their  own  proper  laws  "  ; 
that  "children  shall  be  brought  to  be  bnptized 
within  thirty  days,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty 
solidi  ";  that  "  a  slave  doing  work  at  his  master's 
bidding  on  the  Lord's  day  shall  thereby  become 
free";  and  that  "the  right  of  sanctuary  availed 
to  save  the  life  of  a  criminal,  but  he  must  make 
compensation  "  (Wilkius's  Lcijcs  Aivjlo-S  ixonicae 
EcctcsiitHtica-  ct  CiviU's).  Some  curio\is  instances 
of  the  a(;tive  co-operation  of  the  church  and  the 
state  in  respect  of  punishing  the  offences  of  the 
clergy  against  the  onlinary  civil  and  criminal 
law  in  the  earlier  j)art  of  the  seventh  centurv  in 
Britain  app<!ar  in  some  very  early  works  (dted 
by  Mr.  Ua<ldan  an«l  Professor  Stubbs  (rounci/s 
and  EixUsiiistic  l  Docnnumts  rc/ntin/  to  Great 
Britain  and  frc'awf^  1 86'.*).  The  Li'>er  Landa- 
vensis  (a  compilation  of  the  twelfth  centurv) 
records  the  excommunication  by  C)udaeus,  bishop 
of  Llandatf,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, of  iMensig  and  of  Morgan,  kings  of  Glamor- 
gan, for  murder,  af'ter  swearinsr  amitv  upon  relics 
in  the  bishop's  presence,  in  each  case  lands  being 
given  to  the  see  of  Llandatf  by  the  ctilprit  when 
reconciled.  The  same  work  records  similar  jiro- 
ceedings  in  the  case  of  a  fratricide  committed  by 
Gwoednerth,  king  of  Gwent ;  and  in  other  cases 


Eddius,  in  his  life  of  Wilfrid  (A.D.  709).  mentions 
that  the  holy  bishop,  Wilt'rid,  on  one  occasion, 
standing  before  the  altar,  and  turning  to  the 
people,  "enumerated  before  the  kings  the  lands 
which  previous  kings  had  granted  and  the  sacred 
sites  which  the  British  clergy  had  deserted  in 
flying  before  the  enemy."  This  seems  to  imply 
a  re-endowment  by  the  Saxon  kings  with  lands 
pi'eviously  held  by  the  British  church. 

The  legislation  of  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
tinued through  his  entire  reign,  that  is,  from 
A.D.  768  to  A.D.  81+,  and  which  wa^i  reproduced 
over  and  over  again  in  closely  resembling  forms 
in  the  dilferent  countries  successively  reduced 
under  his  rule,  recalls  that  of  Justinian  by  its 
comprehensiveness  and  its  particularity.  Never- 
theless, the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  not  only 
mark  the  ))rogress  which  the  church  had  made 
during  the  past  '2U0  years  in  internal  organisa- 
tion, but  they  also  seem  to  bes]>eak  the  spon- 
taneous energy  of  the  church  in  legislating  for 
itself,  rather  than  the  mere  weight  of  imperial 
authority,  to  which  so  many  of  the  earlier  laws 
were  due.  Much  of  Charlemagne's  legislation  in 
respect  of  the  church  is  identical  with  that  of 
.lustiniau,  and  with  that  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
codes,  and  this  afiords  evidence  that  legislation 
of  this  sort  was  largely  controlled  by  ecclesias- 
tical usage  and  tradition,  and  by  the  direct  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  authorities  of  the  church 
on  the  civil  lawgiver. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  exemplify  Charle- 
magne's legislation  by  reference  to  such  of  the 
main  department  of  possible  legislation  in  refe- 
rence to  the  church  as  were  above  distinguished 
for  the  purpose  of  convenient  arrangement,  and 
are  alone  prominent  at  this  date.  They  concern 
(1)  the  organisation  and  ritual  of  the  church, 
("2)  the  property  of  the  church,  of  its  ofiicials, 
and  of  its  members,  and  (.<)  jurisdiction. 

(1.)  In  res}>ect  of  the  organisation  and  ritual 
of  the  church,  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  precise.  Thus  (Cap.  A.D. 
769)  priests  arc  to  be  subject  to  their  bishops, 
and  to  give  an  exact  account  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent  of  their  ministry,  and  of  the  rites  they 
have  performed;  and  to  entertain  the  bishop  on 
his  visitations.  No  priest  is  to  undertake  the 
care  of  a  church  without  the  bishop's  assent,  nor 
to  pass  from  one  church  to  another.  Priests  are 
not  to  celebrate  mass  except  in  places  dedicated 
to  God,  or,  if  upon  a  journey,  in  a  tent  and  at  a 
table  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  The  bishops 
and  clergv  were  specially  interdicted  from  en- 
gaging in  battle  or  accompanying  the  armies,  ex- 
cepting a  tew  bisho|)s  with  tlieir  attending  priests 
selected  to  perform  sacred  duties;  also  from 
hunting  with  dogs  and  keej  iug  hawks  and 
falcons.  Every  bishop  was  to  visit  his  diocese 
(j)arochia)  once  a  year,  and  put  a  stop  to  pagan 
rites  and  ceremonies  (auguria,  phylacteria, 
incantationes  vel  omnes  sjuircitias  gentilium). 
Bishops  were  to  have  due  authority  over  priests 
and  other  clerics  within  their  diocese  (Cap.  A.D. 
779),  and  to  be  themselves  subject  to  the  metro- 
politans. A  bishop  was  not  to  receive  a  « leric 
attached  to  another  diocese,  nor  to  ordain  him  to 
a  highi»r  function.  The  faith  and  good  life  of 
candidates  for  ordination  was  to  be  investigated 
bv  the  bishop,  and  fugitive  clerics  and  strangers 
were  not  to  be  received  or  ordaine<l  witliout 
"literae  coo'mendaticiae "    and    the    licence   of 
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their  own  bishop  (Cap.  a.d.  789).  Bishops  were 
precisely  directed  as  to  the  subjects  of  their 
preaching,  such  as  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, sins  for  which  eternal  punishment  was  due, 
love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour,  faith,  hope, 
huiyility,  patience,  alms,  confession,  and  the  like. 
A  number  of  general  directions  were  given  to  the 
clergy  as  to  conduct,  such  as  in  respect  of  swear- 
inof  in  the  course  of  conversation  (sed  simpliciter 
cum  puritate  et  ^^rltate  omnia  decet),  enter- 
ing taverns,  getting  drunk,  or  making  others  so, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  people  on  festal 
and  the  Lord's  days.  Precise  regulations  are 
given  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 
No  servile  work  was  to  be  done,  or  journeys  un- 
dertaken, exce})t  for  purposes  of  warfare,  fetching 
food,  and  burying  the  dead.  Everyone  was  to 
attend  church,  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  praise  God  for  all  the  good  things  He  had 
done  on  that  day.  Official  public  meetings  and 
the  public  administration  of  justice  were  not  to 
take  place  on  that  day,  excej)t  in  circumstances 
of  urgent  necessity  (Cap.  a.d.  789,  de  partibus 
Saxoniae).  The  bodies  of  Christian  Saxons  were 
to  be  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  church,  and 
cot  in  the  "  tumuli  "  of  the  pagans.  Children 
were  to  be  baptized  within  a  year,  or  a  fine  was  im- 
posed on  the  person  responsible  for  the  neglect.  The 
right  of  sanctuary  was  defined  very  much  in  the 
same  language  as  in  earlier  laws.  Homicides  and 
other  persons  accused  of  committing  crimes 
punishable  with  death  would  not  be  excused  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  church. and  no  food  must  be  given 
them  there  (Ca]).  A.n.  779).  By  a  later  capitulary 
of  A.D.  789  none  were  to  be  violently  expelled 
from  a  sanctuary,  but  they  were  to  remain  till 
a  formal  judicial  inquiry  could  take  place  (dum 
placitum  praesentetur) ;  see  also  Cap.  A.D.  803, 
3.  Breaking  into  a  church  was  an  offence 
punishable  with  death.  A  synod  was  to  meet 
twice  a  year  (Cap.  A.D.  806).  A  province  was 
never  to  be  divided  between  two  metropolitans, 
I^astly  (Cap.  A.D.  8(K3),  reading  in  church  was  to 
be  distinct  (lectiones  in  ecclesia  distincte 
legantur). 

(2.)  As  to  the  pr"perty  of  the  church,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Charlemagne's  laws  is  concerned 
with  regulating  the  rigiit  to  tithes.  The  general 
principle  of  paying  tithes  is  laid  down  in  the 
caj'itulary  of  a.d.  789  ("  De  partiljus  Saxoniae  "), 
that  everyone,  noble  as  well  as  free  born,  should 
give  the  tenth  part  of  his  substance  and  his 
lH>x)ur  to  the  church  and  the  priests."  The 
principle  is  affirmed  over  and  over  again,  and 
applied  in  detail  to  various  kind.s  of  property. 
The  hi.Htory  of  this  |)art  of  Chiirlemagne's  legis- 
lation is  paused  succ.inctly  in  review  by  Professor 
Brewer  in  an  Appendix  to  his  l.n'lnv.ment  a^  d 
Kstahliskrrwnt  of  the  ('lurch  of  EiKjIarvl,  Part 
L,  to  which  it  \H  sufficient  for  the  present  jiur- 
j>ose  to  refer.  BinhopH  and  abbat»*  were  cautioned 
aH  to  bestowing  a  diligent  (Mistody  on  the  trea- 
sures of  the  churches,  lest  by  tr»'ach«Ty  or  neg- 
ligence any  gems,  vases,  or  other  treasures  be 
lost  (Cap.  a.d.  8<itJ,  3).  It  WHS  Kpp(;i;»lly  provided 
(Cap.  A.r>.  H"4,  3)  that  if  any  on*-  wishes  to  build 
a  church  on  his  own  propcity.  he  niust  first  have 
the  bishop's  assent  and  li<'en<'e,  and  that  the 
ancient  tithes  payablt'  to  t-S*  older  chur«;heH 
must  not  be  div«-rted  to  the  n«'W  one. 

(3.)  With  reaifvct  to  jurisdiction   no  judge  was 


to  punish  a  priest,  deacon,  or  cleric,  "  without 
the  consenting  knowledge  of  the  pontilex,** 
under  pain  of  separation  from  the  church  till  he 
confesses  and  amends.  Bishops  were  to  admin- 
ister justice  to  the  ch.rgy  in  their  dioceses  ;  and 
if  an  "  abbat,  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  does  not 
obey  the  bishop,  the  metropolitan  must  interpose, 
and  if  he  cannot  settle  the  matter,  the  parties 
must  come  to  the  king  '•  cum  Uteris  metropoli- 
tani  "  (Cap.  A.D.  794).  Priests  accused  of  crimes 
were  to  be  tried  at  a  synod  in  accordance  with  a 
capitulary  of  pope  Innocent's;  if  they  were  con- 
victed, they  were  to  be  I'emoved  from  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  By  Cap.  a.d.  812,  if  bishops  and 
abbats  could  not  settle  tlieir  disputes  they  must 
come  before  the  king  himself.  All  otlier  ofiicials 
were  warned  against  presuming  to  try  such 
high  matters  without  special  autliorisation  from 
the  king.  The  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Nicaea, 
Chalcedon,  Antio{h,and  Sardica  were  incorporated 
in  the  legislation.  From  the  preface  to  some  of 
the  capitularies,  it  seems  that  the  laws  were  in 
fact  passed  as  much  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  as  by  that  of  the  state.  Thus  the 
capitulary  of  A.D.  779  opens  "  Anno  feliciter 
undocimo,  &c.  qualiter  congregatis  in  nnum  syno- 
dali  concilio  facto  capitulare  e/dscojiis  ahhati'ius 
virisque  inlustribus  comitibus  una  cum  Domino 
nostro  se,"  &c.     [See  Capitulary.] 

III.  The  laws  made  by  the  church  itself, 
whether  in  pursuance  of  an  inherent  legislative 
faculty  it  holds  itself  to  possess,  or  as  a  sub- 
ordinate legislature  dej)endent  on  the  state, 
must  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the* 
modes  by  which  the  law  has  at  ditierent  periods 
l)oen  made,  and  (2)  the  modes  by  which  it  has 
been  enforced.  (1.)  It  will  have  been  seen  from 
the  preceding  review  to  what  an  extent  at 
different  periods  and  from  opposite  causes,  such 
as  the  complete  preponderance  of  the  state  over 
the  church  at  one  period  and  the  intimate  impli- 
cation of  the  state  with  the  church  at  another, 
the  same  authority  which  enacted  laws  for  the 
state  also  prescribed  the  most  minute  regulations 
for  the  internal  order  of  the  church,  and  often  at 
the  same  moment  and  in  the  same  document.  So 
true  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  capitu- 
laries of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  legislative  acts 
of  the  early  Saxon  kings  in  Knglaiid,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  law-making  authority  was  a 
church  synod  or  the  king  surrounded  by  his 
ordinary  councillors,  the  bishops,  abbats,  and 
chief  secular  officials  in  the  kingdom.  Neverthe- 
less, the  church  claimed  from  the  earliest  times 
the  right  of  independent  legislation,  though  the 
limits  of  this  right  became  soon  contested  in 
))ractice  through  the  interposition  of  the  Kastern 
enijjerors,  and  in  theory  also  as  soon  as  the 
church  of  Rome  assumed  for  itself  the  claim  of 
br'ing  the  chief,  or  even  the  exclusive  organ  of 
clinrch  legislation  (see  Council,  I.  473;  (,"anon 
Law,  L  2«;r»;  Dkcuktal.  L  5:59),  and  thereby 
precipitated  the  inevitable  controversv  with  the 
secular  authority  in  dillerent  countries. 

(2.)  The  modes  by  which  the  church  has  been 
enabled,  or  has  attempted,  to  make  her  laws 
efl'ective  by  applying  suital)l<'  penalties  for  their 
infraction  have  always  been  in  fact  l.irgely  sub- 
ject to  the  explicit  or  iniplicit  control  of  the 
state,  and  the  more  so  ;is  the  church  and 
the  state  became  c<i-extensive.  Nevertheless, 
the  church  has  also  succeeded  in  herself  {luuish- 
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ing  hei'  own  rnombers  and  ofllccvs  for  breaches  of 
her  laws,  ami,  in  tlie  tiin<;s  (>£  her  greatest 
strength,  has  done  so  even  when  the  ollender, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  Theodosius  tlie  Great,  was  a 
crowned  head.  Apart  from  excommunication, 
partial  or  total,  temporary  or  permanent,  and 
public  reproof  or  degradation  of  oifice,  the  most 
common  forms  that  ecclesiastical  j)enalties  gra- 
dually took  was  the  enforcement  of  some  painful 
austerity  r.t  dis(tij»line  [Pknitknck],  subse- 
quently commuted  for,  or  admitting  of,  a  re- 
gular substitute  in  a  fine.  [Fines,  1.  671.] 
It  is  well-known  by  what  gradual  but  cer- 
tain steps  this  notion  of  accepting  pecuniary 
compensation  for  some  of  the  ligliter  ort'euces 
gi-adually  led  to  the  principle  of  admitting  for 
all  but  a  very  few  ''  mortal  "  sins  a  like  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  then  to  the  whole  system  of 
Indulgi:ncks  [I.  8:»4]  by  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties  were  mitigated.  An  examination 
of  the  older  Salic  law  and  the  Rij)uarian  law, 
already  alluded  to,  will  go  far  to  explain  how  the 
notion  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  sins  so 
easily  took  root  in  the  Western  .church.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  common  form  of  all  the  civic  legis- 
lation in  the  German  kingdoms  which  was  not 
directly  borrowed  from  Rome.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  that  Tertullian's  education  as  a 
lawyer  led  him  in  his  treatise  JJe  Poenitentid 
(c.  19),  to  regard  the  ecclesiastical  fine  exacted 
for  "  homicidium,  idololatria,  fraus,  negatio,  blas- 
phemia  et  fornicatio,"  rather  as  a  "  satisfactio  " 
or  temporary  secuiity  for  future  good  conduct 
than  as  a  penalty  for  past  transgressions.  Pro- 
bably both  ideas  coalesced  in  the  late  church  law 
relative  to  penance. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  how 
far,  before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  church 
was  in  a  position  to  rely  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  state  in  enforcing  her  own  laws  and  the 
procedure  of  her  own  courts  ;  for  instance,  by 
imparting  to  a  sentence  of  deprivation  its  appro- 
priate civil  consequences.  The  truth  was  that, 
from  the  times  of  the  earlier  Christian  emperors, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  in  respect  of 
certain  matteis  and  persons,  was  placed  upon 
exactly  the  same  level  as  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
civil  court  (see  especially  the  law  of  Honorius 
and  Thv'odosius  II.,  A.D.  408,  giving  the  force  of 
M  civil  judgment  to  the  sentence  of  a  bishop  on 
a  voluntary  reference  to  his  arbitration — a  law 
ot"ten  imputed  to  Constantine,— and  .Justinian's 
l.J4th  Novell  already  cited).  Again,  under  the 
municipal  government  of  the  empire,  in  all  the 
later  stages  of  its  history,  the  bishop  was  in- 
timately concerned  in  civic  administration  of 
the  most  secular  kind  in  all  the  chief  towns 
and  especially  at  Rome  (see  1  Cud.  Jiis.  iv.,  and 
Guizot's  Cnilisdtiitn  in  Eurojx:,  Lect.  ii.  and 
Gibbon  in  rctVrence  to  Gregory  I.  chap.  xlv.). 
Lastly,  Chark'magn<\  in  constituting  his  itinerant 
niagistracii's,  combined  in  one  commission  a 
Comes  antl  a  bishop,  "  ut  uterque  ploniter  suum 
niiuisterium  j-eragerc  possint  "  (Cap.  A.n.  803, 
chap.  iv.).  It  thus  resulted  that  all  the  machinery 
was  constantly  at  hand  for  enfon  ing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  in  .strictly  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  the  sanie  way  as  the  judgment  of  a 
secular  court. 

But,  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  canons  by  which  ecclesiastical  penalties 
were  imi>i.sed  were,  up  to  the  death  of  Charle- 


magne, scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
l.iws  of  the  enjpire.  The  legislative  bo  ly  was, 
as  often  as  not,  constituted  in  exactly  the  same 
way  whether  eng:igel  in  secular  or  religious 
legislation,  and  frequently  discharged  both 
classes  of  business  at  the  same  sitting.  Both 
Justinian  and  Charlemagne  expressly  incorj>o- 
rated  among  the  published  laws  of  the  realm 
the  canons  of  four  general  councils  (not  the 
same  ones) ;  an  incessant  control  and  suj>ervision 
is  exercised  by  the  civil  ruler  over  the  sitting 
of  councils,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  time 
being  fairly  distributed  between  secular  and 
religious  business.  Thus  king  Sigibert,  in 
addressing  Desiderius,  the  bishop  of  Cahors 
(A.D.  650),  directs  that  no  ".synodale  concilium  " 
be  held  in  his  kingdom  without  his  knowledge. 
The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  in  a.d.  694 
decreed  that  in  the  first  three  days  of  every 
such  assembly  ecclesiastical  atfairs  should  be 
debated,  and  then  — but  not  till  then — the  alFairs 
of  the  state;  and  Charlemagne  (Cap.  A.D.  811, 
chap,  iv.)  directs  that  the  abbats,  bishops,  and 
counts  are  to  be  distributed  into  ditferent 
chambers  with  a  view  to  laymen  not  interfering 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Again,  while  it  is 
probable  enough  that  during  the  j)eriod  here 
concerned  excommunication  was  felt  to  be  a 
heavier  punishment  than  any  ordinary  punish- 
ment known  to  the  secular  laws,  and  therefore 
needed  no  supplement  from  these,  there  are 
signal  instances  on  record  of  specific  legislation 
for  the  }>urpose  of  moderating  or  increasing  the 
effect  of  an  ecelcsiastical  sentence.  Thus,  in 
A.D.  69.'),  Chil«lebert  makes  a  decree  against 
those  who.  c;  *^  "ig  excommunicated  for  murder, 
still  continue  -lostinate.  Pepin  (Cap.  A.D.  755) 
makes  a  similar  decree :  "Si  alitjuis  ista  omnia 
contemserit  et  episcopus  emeudare  minime 
potuerit  regis  judicio  exilio  con  leninetnr  ; " 
and,  lastly,  Charb  magne,  in  redressing  a  curious 
abuse  which  followed  from  persons  excommuni- 
cated for  murder  wandering  about  the  country 
and  presenting  scandalous  exhibitions  of  distress, 
decrees  (A.D.  789)  "  nee  isti  nudi  cum  ferro 
sinantur  vagari  qui  dicunt  se  data  sibi  poeni- 
tentid ire  vagantes.  Melius  videtur  ut  si 
aliquid  inconsuetum  et  capitale  crimen  com- 
miserint  in  loco  peimaneant  laborantes  et 
servientes  et  poenitentiam  agentes  secundum 
quod  sibi  canonice  impositum  est." 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  up  to  the 
epoch  at  which  the  legal  organisation  of  the 
church  was  distinct  and  complete  enough  to 
enable  the  pope  to  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  emperor,  either  the  necessities  for 
secular  aid  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
were  too  rare  to  attract  general  attention,  or 
such  general  harmony  of  .-pirit  and  such  a  use 
of  common  judicial  machinery  prevailed,  as  to 
disguise  the  real  character  and  amount  of  the 
secular  interference,  or  the  extreme  eccle- 
siastical penalties  were  in  practice  more  potent 
than  any  civil  ones,  and  therefore  stood  in  no 
need  of  support  from  tluise. 

(See  Phillips,  A'«Vc/u'/j»rcA/ ;  Walter,  Kir-hcj^ 
rerht ;  Bickeli,  Geschichte  des  Kircieivrchtes  \ 
Hebenstreit,  Jlistoria  Juriadidionis  Eiclesiis- 
tic'ie ;  Biener,  d--  CMcctionibus  Cuuonnm  Eccls- 
siiit  Graciuxc  ;  Baluze,  ''(ipit'lariu  fx'rown  Frnn- 
roruin ',  Gengler,  (icrmam'^hc  Ih'n';ma/rr ;  Had- 
dau    and    Stubbs,     Cuuncds    and    Ecclv^uistica, 
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DocHments  illustrative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His-  I 
ory  of   Great    Brit  tin    and   Ireland;    Wilkius, 
Leges   Anqlo-Saxoniie  Ecclesiasticae  et    Civiles ; 
Codej;  Theodositmcs  ,•  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.) 

[S.  A.] 

LAWSUITS.     [Litigation.] 

LAWYERS.  The  attitude  of  the  cnurch 
towards  lawyers,  as  towards  all  persons  holding 
anything  like  official  positions,  was,  during  the 
era  of  persecutions,  that  of  suspicion  and  almost 
dislike.  In  some  churches  they  could  not  be 
ordaiued ;  for  we  find  in  a  letter  of  pope  In- 
nocent 1.  (A.D.  402-417)  (Ep.  23,  ad  Cone. 
Tolet.  c.  2)  that  he  complained  of  the  custom 
existing  in  the  Spanish  church  of  admitting 
such  to  ordination,  and  proposed  "  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  to  the  clerical  order 
who  had  pleaded  causes  after  he  was  bap- 
tized." That  this  represents  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  church  there  can  be  little  doubt,  nor 
that  the  rule  was  sooa  extended  over  the 
French  and  Spanish  churches.  And  he  orders 
that  for  the  future  such  ijerscns,  if  ordained, 
should  be  deposed,  together  with  those  who 
ordained  them :  "  ut  quicunque  tales  ordinati 
fuerint,  cum  ordinatoribus  suis  dejionantur."  We 
find  the  council  of  Sardica  (a.D.  347)  enacting  in 
its  thirteenth  canon  that  a  lawyer  (o-xoXoo-Ti/cbs 
avh  rrfs  ayopas)  might  proceed  through  the 
grades  of  reader,  deacon,  and  priest,  even  to  the 
episcopate,  if  he  were  a  suitable  man.  But  as 
Du  Pin  observes  {Cent.  iv.  p.  261),  the  Sardican 
canons  were  never  received  by  the  whole  church, 
nor  embodied  in  the  collection  authorised  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon. 

We  find  that  such  legal  assistance  as  was 
required  by  a  church  or  diocese  was  in  the  East 
often,  perhaps  usually,  rendered  by  a  clergyman. 
The  record  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  shews  us 
Asf>halius,  a  presbyter  ot  Antioch,  managing 
the  law  business  (ra  irpdynaTa  ttjs  outtjs  ^k- 
icAtjo-joj)  of  that  church.  Similarly  John,  who 
appears  in  the  account  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
council  held  under  Flavian  a.d.  448),  and  eccle- 
8ia.stical  history  affords  many  other  instances. 

And  in  the  course  of  another  hundred  years, 
this  state  of  things  had  so  far  developed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Justinian  to  prohibit  (\ovell. 
cxxiii.  c.  6)  the  clerc;y  from  practising  in  the 
courts,  or  discharging  the  official  function  of 
bail  or  surety:  "Sed  neque  procnratorem  litis, 
aut  fidejussorcm  pro  talibus  causis  episcopum, 
aut  alium  clericum,  cujuslibet  gradus,  aut  mon- 
achum  proprio  nomine,  aut  ecclesiae,  aut  mon- 
a.sterii  sinimus;"  and  the  reason  assigned  is 
that  they  would  be  thereby  hindered  in  their 
sacred  ministry.  In  earlier  time-*,  the  ajiostolic 
canons  (can.  6)  had  briefly  forbidden  bishoji, 
priett.  or  deacon,  to  undertake  any  secular  cares, 
on  pain  of  deposition.  The  Ther^dosian  code  h;ts 
many  provmionK  against  the  oppressions  practised 
by  those  holding  legal  offices;  excessive  and 
illegal  exactions,  maintenance  for  themselves 
while  on  their  circuits,  and  such  like,  which  do 
not  immediately  concern  us  here. 

The  quotation  given  above  from  the  N'fvrllae 
of  Justinian  shews  that  a  need  was  actually  ex- 
perienced by  churrhen  and  religious  houses  for 
the  aid  of  men  learned  in  the  law  in  the  tnanage- 
ment  of  their  projH-rty  and  the  dj-fenco  of  stiits 
at   law.     The   need    grew   with   the  growth  of 


ecclesiastical  possessions  ;  and  a  tendency  shewed 
itself  among  the  clergy  and  monasteries  even 
in  the  West,  to  find  tlie  men  required  out  of  the 
members  of  their  own  body,  in  spite  of  the 
canonical  prohibitions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  great  degree  arbitrary  fjom  the  first,  or 
which  at  best  rested  on  a  tradition  descending 
from  the  period  of  the  persecutions.  Pope  Ge- 
lasius  (492-496)  admitted  these  officers  to  the 
minor  orders :  "  Continuo  Lector,  aut  Notarius, 
aut  certe  Defensor  effectus,  post  tres  menses 
existat  Acolythus."  The  formula  with  which 
the  defensoi-es  were  admitted  is  curious  :  "  Si  nulli 
conditioni  vel  corpori  teneris  obnoxius,  nee  fuisti 
clericus  alterius  civitatis,  aut  in  nulio  canonum 
obviant  statuta,  officium  Ecclesiae  Defensorum 
accipias,"  &c.  We  may,  perhaps,  conclude  fi'om 
a  letter  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
that  the  notaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  were 
usually  subdeacons  (lib.  vii.  Ep.  17). 

But  by  the  time  we  come  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  7th  century,  we  find  that  these  legal 
offices  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  at  all  events  in  Gaul.  The  second 
council  of  Macon  (a.d.  585)  had  a  canon  for- 
bidding lawyers  to  prosecute  suits  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  under  pain  of  being  disbarred  (can.  1). 
And  we  find  among  the  Decreta  of  pope  Euge- 
nius  II.  (a.d.  824)  one  forbidding  "  advocati," 
evidently  laymen,  to  usurp  or  seize  by  force  any 
recompense  beyond  what  they  were  entitled  to 
by  ancient  right  and  custom.  [S.  J.  E.] 

LAY  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  §  80,  I.  167 ; 
Laity,  §  3.] 

LAY  COMMUNION.  Offences  which  in 
a  layman  were  punished  by  a.(popi(TiJ.6s,  segrega- 
tion or  suspension  of  the  right  to  communicate, 
were  in  the  clergy  punished  by  reduction  to 
"  lay  commutfion."  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  laymen,  deprived  of 
office,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  clerical, 
functions.  When  a  clerk  was  said  to  be  denied, 
lay  communion,  it  meant  th*at  he  was  excommu- 
nicated as  well  as  deprived.  As  two  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  maintained  respecting  lay 
communion,  one  that  it  meant  communion  in; 
one  kind,  the  other  that  it  was  reception  of  the 
sacrament  with  the  laity,  i.e.  without  the  bema 
or  the  chancel,  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate  the 
subject  by  an  ample  chain  of  testimony.  The 
15th  Apostolical  canon  orders  that  any  clergy* 
man  staying  in  another  diocese  against  the  M'ill 
of  his  own  bishop,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  cele« 
brate,  "  but  may  nevertheless  communicate  there 
as  a  layman."  By  the  62nd,  a  clerk  who  had 
denied  Christ,  or  his  own  odice,  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution, was  "after  penance  to  be  received  as  a 
layman."  Cornelius  of  Rome  writing  to  Fabius 
of  Antioch,  about  251,  says  of  one  of  the  bishops 
who  had  consecrated  Novatian,  but  afterwards 
confessed  his  fault,  "All  the  jjcople  present  en- 
treating for  him,  we  communicated  with  him  as 
a  layman  "  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  43).  When 
Kufinus  translates  this,  about  the  year  490,  he 
■ays,  "  He  was  received  into  lay  communion" 
that  phrase  having  sprung  up  in  the  interval. 
(Jyprian,  writing  in  252,  says  of  Tropliimu.H,  who 
is  Niipp«)sed  to  be  the  bishop  iiiciitidned  b^  Cof-* 
□eliuH,  "He  was  so  admitted  that  lie  coinmKui- 
cates  as  a  layman  "  (h'pi.st.  55  ^kI  Anton.).  Two 
years  later  the  bauie  father  savs  that  HaitilideS| 
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another  offen<lin£j  bishop,  on  his  repentance, 
"thought  himst'lf  sutliritMitly  happy,  it"  it  wore 
granted  him  to  communicate  even  as  a  layman  " 
(A'/j.  (J7  (/(/  Fclicem,  Ike).  Again,  in  a  letter  to 
Stephen  of  Home,  a.d.  256,  St.  Cy|)rian  declares 
that  it  had  been  decided  at  Carthage  "  by  con- 
sent and  common  authority  "  that  presbyters 
and  deacons,  who  had  fallen  into  heresy  or 
schism,  should  "on  their  return  be  received  on 
this  condition,  that  they  should  communicate  as 
laymen  "  '  J'J/>ist.  72  ad  Steph.).  There  is  extant 
an  account  of  a  council  held  in  that  city  in  the 
same  year,  at  which  a  bishop  delivered  it  as  his 
opinion,  tiiat  "all  schismatics  and  heretics  who 
had  turned  to  tlie  church  should  be  rebaptized, 
/  iWut  that  those  who  seemed  to  have  been  ordained 
•  should  also  be  received  among  the  laity  "  (sent. 
-  4).  The  council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  805,  onlers  that 
:  a  deacon  who  had  committed  a  great  crime  before 
.  ordination,  and  did  not  come  forward  as  his  own 
:  accuser,  should  be  five  years  in  penance,  and  then 
■  "receive  lay  communion"  (can.  76).  This  is 
;  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  that  expres- 
sion. At  the  council  convened  at  Cologne  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  Arian  bishop  of  that 
.  city,  one  of  the  bishops  present  expressed  him- 
self thus  :  "  Because  Kuphrates  denies  that  Christ 
is  God,  I  agree  that  he  cannot  be  a  bishop,  who 
ought  not  to  receive  even  lay  communion " 
(^Syiiod.  Agripp.  sent.  2).  This  council  is  assigned 
with  some  doubt  to  the  year  346.  We  may 
observe  that  in  the  last  two  instances  there  is  a 
probable  referencfi  to  the  Eucharist,  the  reception 
of  whicli  was  the  chief  privilege  and  sign  of 
communion  in  the  other  sense.  In  347  the 
council  of  Sardica  decreed  that  if  two  bishops 
whom  it  deposed  "  asked  for  lay  communion,  it 
should  not  be  denied  them  "  (can.  19).  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  writing  in  349  or  the  year  following, 
says  that  it  was  "  notorious,  and  a  thing  beyond 
doubt  with  every  one,  that  Colluthus  (who  had 
affected  the  title  and  performed  the  acts  of  a 
bishop)  had  died  a  presbyter,  and  that  every 
ordination  by  him  had  been  annulled,  and  all 
ordained  by  him  in  the  schism  had  been  made 
laymen,  and  so  came  to  synaxis  "  (Apol.  contra 
Arianos).  St.  Basil  A.D.  370  :  "  Those  clerks 
who  sin  a  sin  unto  death  are  deposed  from  their 
order,  but  not  kept  from  the  communion  of  lay- 
men. For  thou  shalt  not  punish  the  same 
offence  twice"  (a*/  Amphiloch.  c.  32).  Siricius 
4  of  Rome,  A.D.  38.T:  "  I^t  any  clerk  who  .shall 
have  married  either  a  widow,  or  at  all  events  a 
•second  wife,  be  at  once  strijiped  of  evary  privi- 
lege of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  lay  communion 
only  being  conceded  to  him  "  {/-Jpist.  (id  Himer. 
c.  11).  At  a  general  African  council  assembled 
at  Hippo  in  393,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Donatist 
clergy  should  on  their  return  to  the  church  be 
"  received  into  the  number  of  the  laity  "  (can.  41). 
The  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  4(M)  (can.  4)  decreed 
that  a  subdcacon  who  married  for  the  third 
time  should,  after  suspension  tVom  communion 
for  two  years,  "  being  reconcileil  by  ])enance, 
communicate  among  laymen."  A  Roman  council 
under  Felix,  A.D.  4S7,  of  bishops  who  h.id  been 
rebaptizt'd  among  heretics;  **  It  will  be  proper 
thatthcv  lie  under  penance  (Khould  they  repent) 
to  the  l-'sf  'InV  ot  their  lift-  ;  ;iiid  that  they  be 
n.pt  <  11  my  iiccount  present  at  the  i)rarcrs,  not  of 
the  taithiul  only,  but  even  of  the  catechumens, 
.   to  whom  lay  communion  only. ii»  to  be  restored  at 


their  death  "  (can.  2).  The  council  of  Agde,  in 
France,  a.d.  hi}(S,  of  clergymen  guilty  of  crime: 
"  Deposed  from  the  honour  of  orfice  let  such  an 
one  be  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and  there  lei 
him  receive  lay  communion  only  as  long  as  he 
lives'*  (can.  50).  The  council  of  Lerida,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  524,  of  clergymen  who,  al'ter  pro- 
fessing repentance,  had  fallen  again  into  gross 
sin  :  "  Let  them  not  only  be  deprived  of  the 
dignity  of  office,  but  not  even  receive  the  holy 
communion,  except  when  dying  "  (can.  5).  Here 
the  sacrament  is  distinctly  meant,  by  the  recep- 
tion of  which  they  might  have  been  consigned  to 
"lay  communion"  in  its  true  and  proper  sense. 
The  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  orders  that 
any  clerk,  from  a  subdeacon  upwards,  who  shall 
cohabit  with  his  wife,  be  "  deposed  from  office 
according  to  the  decrees  of  former  canons,  and 
be  content  with  lay  communion  "  (can.  2).  By 
two  other  canons  of  this  council,  the  offenders 
are  to  be  reduced  to  lay  communion,  but  that 
phrase  is  not  employed.  In  one  case,  "deposed 
from  office,  communion  being  granted  to  him,  he 
is  to  be  thrust  into  a  monastery  for  the  whole 
period  of  his  life  "  (can.  7)  ;  in  the  other,  "com- 
munion being  granted  to  him,  he  is  to  be  de- 
graded from  his  order"  (can.  26).  That  "lay 
communion  "  was  used  as  a  punishment  to  the 
end  of  our  period  and  later  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  out  of  the  6th  book  of  the  Capitu- 
laries of  the  French  A'nujs  collected  by  Benedict 
the  deacon,  a.d.  845  :  "  If  any  bishop,  presbyter, 
or  deacon,  or  subtieacon  shall  go  to  the  war,  and 
put  on  warlike  arms  for  fighting,  let  him  be  de- 
posed fi:om  every  office,  so  that  he  have  not  even 
lay  communion  "  (c.  Ixi.  Comp.  Canoncs,  Isaac 
Episc.  Lingon.  tit.  xi.  c.  x.). 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  will  be  inferred 
that  the  expression  "  lay  communion "  had 
generally  no  immediate  reference  to  the  reception 
of  the  Eucharist.  It  merely  denoted  the  whole 
position  of  a  layman  in  full  communion  with  the 
church.  But  as-  that  sacrament  was  only  given 
to  persons  in  full  communion  with  the  church, 
it  came  to  the  same  thing  whether  a  deposed 
clerk  were  said  to  be  allowed  lay  communion, 
or  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion. One  who  passed  out  of  penance  into  lay 
communion  would  of  course  be  formally  absolved 
by  the  bishop,  before  he  could  receive  the  sacra- 
ment ;  buf  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  form  of  admission  was  generally  employe*!, 
when  a  disqualified  clerk  passed,  without  per- 
forming penance,  into  the  position  of  a  lay  com- 
municant. There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  one  exception  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if  we 
may  trust  to  an  Ejiistle  ascribed  to  Innocent  I., 
about  404,  but  believed  on  good  grounds  to  l>e 
spurious:  "  It  is  the  law  of  our  church  to  grant 
lay  communion  only  to  those  who  come  over 
from  the  heretics  (who  however  have  been 
baptized  among  them)  by  the  imjKisition  of 
hands"  (A/),  (id  Kpist.  .Uaced.  c.  4). 

A  criminous  clerk  fell  into  lay  communion  by 
the  application  of  a  principle  laid  down  by  many 
councils  and  writers;  viz.  that  one  who  had 
been  under  public  )>enance  was  incapabit  of 
orders.  Thus  St.  Augustire:  "it  hath  been 
most  strictly  decreed  that  after  j>enance  \>er- 
formed  for  crime  liable  to  condemnation  no  on« 
should  be  a  clergyman"  {Kpist.  18.^,  (id  lionif. 
c.  x.  §  45).     [See  I'EXiTtNCK ;  Orders,  Holy,] 
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Heretics  rpturning  to  the  church  were  always  sub- 
jected to  this  discipline.  St.  Augustine  represents 
the  Donatists  arguing  thus  :  "  If,  say  they,  it 
behoves  that  we  do  penance  for  having  been  out 
of  the  church,  and  against  the  church,  that  we 
may  be  capable  of  salvation,  how  is  it  that  we 
remain  clerks  or  even  bishops  after  that  pen- 
ance ?  "  {ibid.  §  44).  Replying  to  this,  St,  Augus- 
tine says  in  etFect  that  their  recognition  was  not 
good  in  itself  for  the  church,  but  was  permitted 
in  order  to  end  a  worse  evil,  the  continuance  of 
the  schism.  When  the  Nicene  council,  a.d.  325, 
admitted  the  Novatian  clergy  to  communion,  it 
imposed  no  penance,  and  even  allowed  them  to 
retain  their  rank  and  exercise  their  functions,  if 
they  live  in  places  where  there  was  room  for  it 
(can.  8).  When  Cornelius  of  Rome,  251,  re- 
ceived the  Novatian  presbyter  Maximus  to  com- 
munion, he  also  permitted  him  to  continue  in  his 
office  (Epist.  49,  inter  Epp.  Cypr.). 

II.  There  was  another  punishment  for  offend- 
ing clerks,  of  which  we  read  in  a  few  canons 
tinder  the  name  of  communio  peregrina,  the 
communion  of  travellers,  or,  as  it  has  been  less 
properly  rendered,  of  strangers.  The  3rd  canon 
of  Riez,  A.D.  439,  directs  that  a  schismatical 
bishop  shall  on  his  return  to  the  church  either 
be  "encouraged  by  the  title  of  chorepiscopus, 
as  the  8th  canon  of  Nicaea  speaks,  or  by  peregrine 
communion,  as  they  say."  The  council  of  Agde 
orders  that  contumacious  and  neglectful  clerks 
shall  have  "peregrine  communion  assigned  to 
them,  but  so  that  when  penance  shall  have 
corrected  them,  they  may  be  again  enrolled  and 
reassume  their  order  and  dignity  "  (can.  2).  Here 
we  observe  in  passing  that  the  penitentia  of 
which  this  canon  speaks  must  be  repentance  or 
private  penance  ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
one  could  exercise  any  clerical  function  who  had 
ever  been  subject  to  public  penance.  The  same 
council  says :  "  If  any  clerk  shall  have  stolen 
from  a  church,  let  peregrine  communion  be 
assigned  to  him  "(can.  5).  The  16th  canon  of 
Lerida  directs  that  a  clerk  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  bishop,  had  stolen  anything  from  his  house, 
or  fraudulently  concealed  anything,  shall  be 
condemned  with  the  longer  anathema,  as  guilty 
of  sacrilege,  and  that  the  communion  of  tra- 
vellers be  hardly  granted  to  him."  The  2nd 
and  5th  canons  of  Agde  ap[>ear  in  the  code  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  compiled  by 
Angesisus  and  Benedict  in  the  9th  cent.iry 
(Capit.  Rerj.  Franc,  i.  1075,  1094,  1225). 

Peregrine  c/jmmunion  has  been  supj)osed  by 
several  writers  to  be  identical  with  lay  commu- 
nion. That  th'?y  differed,  and  how,  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  (1.)  There 
would  otherwise  be  no  propriety  in  the  name, 
trav^dlers  having  no  more  to  do  with  lay  com- 
munion than  residentH.  (2.)  The  <:ouncil  of 
Agdo  in  one  canon  (50)  im|)o.s€.s  lay  communion 
on  clerks  guilty  of  capital  offences,  forgery,  and 
falne  witne«.H :  while  others  inflict  peregrine 
commiiriion  on  contumacy  (c.  2)  and  tn»;ft  from 
a  church  (c.  5).  From  tliis  we  infer  that  the 
lattor  jicnalty  was  nomething  lesn  nevere  than 
the  former.  (3.)  Again,  the  2nl  canon  of  Agde 
shown  that  a  rifrk  reduced  to  peregrine  rominu- 
nion  might  lx»  n-xtored  ;  whereas  we  liavf  xcen 
that  lay  communion  wan  for  life.  (4.)  The  name 
•"gr""'*'«  the  nature  of  the  piiniHliment.  It 
appciifs  to  intimate  that    t)i<-   i  IitIc   oh  whom  it 
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was  inflicted  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
traveller  who  came  to  a  strange  church  without 
bringing  letters  of  communion.  [See  KoiNO- 
NIKON.]  Such  a  visitor  was  admissible  to  the 
less  sacred  offices  of  religion,  but  not  permitted 
to  receive  the  Eucharist  until  a  letter,  vouching 
for  him,  arrived  from  his  own  bishop.  Hence 
we  see  that  peregrine  communion  involved  ab- 
stention from  the  sacrament  for  a  time,  which 
lay  communion  did  not.  [W.  E.  S.J 

LAY  ELDERS.     [Elders.] 

LAZARUS  (1).  In  Ethiopia  his  first  death 
is  commemorated  March  13,  his  resurrection 
March  16,  his  second  rest,  in  Cyprus,  of  which 
he  was  bishop.  May  22.  From  Citium  in  Cyprus 
his  relics  were  brought  to  Constantinople,  Oct. 
17,  A.D.  890,  by  Leo  the  Wise  (Tillem.  ii.  36). 
Before  that  time  he  had  no  fixed  day  among  the 
Greeks,  unless  he  he  meant  by  Lycarion,  Feb.  8 
(^Menol.  Basil.),  but  was  celebrated  on  the  vigil  of 
Palm  Sunday  (Tillem.  ii.  37).  At  Rome  in  the 
7th  century  he  was  commemorated  with  Martha 
only,  Dec.  17 — a  custom  seemingly  taken  from 
their  convent  near  Bethany  (^Mart.  Horn. ; 
Usuard). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Milan,  f  Feb.  11,  A.D.  449. 
(Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  521.) 

(3)  The  name  occurs  in  the  Mart.  Hieron. 
April  12. 

(4)  Oct.  18.     (Cal  Ethiop.) 

(6)  With  Thalassius,  Dec.  6.     (Cal.  Ethiop.') 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LAZARUS  (IN  Art).  The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus  is  naturally  a  subject  very  frequently 
represented  in  Christian  Art.  We  find  it  in 
catacombs,  churches,  and  cemeteries,  in  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  mosaics,  on  simple  slabs, 
and  on  sarcophagi  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  tab. 
97).  In  some  cases,  where  no  such  painting, 
mosaic,  and  sculpture  exists,  either  outside  or 
inside  the  tomb  we  find  small  statues  of  Lazarus, 
in  metal  or  ivory,  affixed  to  the  exterior.  In 
early  representations  of  this  great  event,  Lazarus 
appears  as  a  small  mummy-like  figure  swathed 
in  bandages,  the  head  is  bound  with  a  napkin, 
which  surrounds  the  face,  leaving  it  uncovered 
(Buonarroti,  \etri,  tab.  vii.  1).  The  Lord  stands 
before  this  figure,  which  is  placed  upright  at 
the  entrance  to  a  small  temple,  and  in  most 
instances  He  touches  it  with  a  rod.  Sometimes 
He  extends  His  right  hand,  whilst  in  the  left 
He  holds  a  half-opened  volume  (Bottari,  tab. 
xxviii.-xlii.  etc.).  In  some  examples  the  right 
hand  is  free,  and  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction 
according  to  the  Latin  form  (Aringhi,  ii.  121), 
sometimes  His  hand  is  laid  upon  the  head  of 
Lazarus  {ul.  ii.  18.i).  An  example  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Callixtus  {id.  i.  565)  shews  us  an  exact 
representation  of  a  chrysalis  instead  of  the 
swathed  figuie;  possibly  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection may  be  Ivere  inten<led.  On  some  Gal- 
iican  sarcophagi,  Lazarus  appears  extended  on 
the  ground,  no  tomb  heing  visible,  as  in  an 
example  in  the  "  Musj-'c  Lapidaire "  of  Lyons 
(No.  764;  Mil  I  in,  Midi  do  la  France,  Atlas, 
pi.  ixv.).  On  glass  cups,  where  the  greater 
portiftn  of  the  design  is,  as  usual,  in  gold,  the 
gravfclothe.H  are  in  silver  (Buonarroti,  vii.  2  ; 
i*err<'t,  iv.  pL  xxxii.  97).  I)isr«'gardiMg  th« 
Hacrcd  text,  we  find  Kome  artistN  giving  folding- 
doors    to  the  tomb  of  Lazarua  (Buonarroti,  vii, 
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3),  though  it  was  in  fact  closed  with  a  stone. 
Sometimes  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
without  any  attempt  at  architecture  (Aringhi, 
ii.  331),  and  shrubs  are  placed  upon  the  two 
Bteps  at  the  entrance. 

Some  artists,  who  probably  had  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs,  have  placed 
the  body  of  Lazarus  in  a  sarcophagus  (Bottari, 
tab.  Ixxxix.),  adorned  .  with  lions'  heads,  and 
even  supported  by  sphinxes,  subjects  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  early  Christian  Art  (»6.  tab. 
cxciii.).  The  diminutive,  even  intantine,  pro- 
portions of  the  body  of  Lazarus,  as  represented 
by  ancient  artists,  cannot  tail  to  excite  attention. 
It  may  be  that  the  beginning  of  a  new  lite  is 
thus  symbolized  ;  but  more  probably  this  is 
only  an  instance  of  a  custom  frequent  in  other 
representations  of  the  Lord's  miracles,  of  making 
the  object  of  the  miracle  small  in  comparison 
with  the  Lord  Himself  [Blind,  Hkali.ng  of, 
L  241].  A  curious  fresco  in  the  cemetery  of 
Rennes  (Aringhi,  ii.  329),  shews  the  swathed 
figure  standing  on  the  flat  without  any  support, 
and  without  the  usual  temple.  In  paintings 
and  on  glass  [Glass,  I.  730],  the  two  essential 
figures — the  Lord  and  Lazarus — are  alone  repre- 
sented. A  fragment  of  a  mosaic  given  by  Marchi 
(^Monum.  tab.  xlvii.)  furnishes  perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  this,  a  female  figure, 
presumably  one  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  kneels 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  and  extends  her  hands 
towards  him. 


Luanu.    From  Martlcny. 

This  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  bas-reliefs  of  sarcophagi.  These  are  of  more 
recent  date,  and  always  comi)lete  the  scone  with 
the  figures  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Aringhi,  i. 
33')),  or  at  least  the  latter,  prostrate  or  kneeling, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  (i6.  i.  323,  etc.),  or 
sometimes  devoutly  kissing  his  hand  (i6.  i.  423). 
A  curious  sepulchral  stone,  unfortunately  broken, 
hhews  two  hands  behind  the  Lord,  all  that  re- 
mains of  a  figure,  probably  that  of  Mary,  which 
formerly  stood  there  (Perret.  iv.  1.3).  Sometimes 
the  scene  is  completed  ami  enlarged  by  the 
figures  of  two  or  more  disciples,  towards  whom 
the  Lord  turns  as  if  t©  dravr  their  attention  to 
the  miracle  (Aringhi,  i.  427). 


LKCTERy 

The  Christian  artists  of  these  eaily  times  fre- 
quently connect  Old  and  NewTestament  sulijects, 
between  which  any  real  or  fan«ied  analogy  is 
traceable.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  particu- 
larly on  sarcophagi,  we  have  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  introduced  as  a  pendant  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus.  We  even  find  the  two  subjects 
united,  as  in  the  fresco  of  an  arcosolium  given 
by  Aringhi  (ii.  123).  In  another  fresco  in  the 
cemetery  of  Kennes,  the  figures  of  the  Lord  and 
Moses  are  nearly  identical  in  dress,  in  attitude, 
and  even  in  countenance  (i6.  329).  Even  on 
simple  sepulchral  slabs  we  find  the  two  subjects 
associated  in  a  similar  manner  (Perret,  v.  pi. 
Ixiii.  29). 

The  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  guarded  with  reli- 
gious care  by  the  faithful,  and  visited  by  them 
with  the  other  sacred  and  memorable  places  in 
Palestine  (Jerome,  Ej/ist.  ii.).  We  learn  from 
Jerome  also  (De  Loc.  Heb.  s.  v.  Bethania) 
that  a  church  was  built  upon  the  site.  This  is 
also  mentioned  by  Bede,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  there  was  no  church  there  in  the  time  of 
Constautine,  as  the  itinerary  of  Jerusalem  made 
in  that  emperor's  reign  contains  no  allusion  to 
it.     (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr€l.  s.  v.) 

[C] 

LEA  (1)  Widow,  friend  of  Jerome,  t  at  Beth- 
lehem, March  ^^.2  (Acta  SS.  Mar.  iii.  381). 

(2)  Martyr  m  Africa,  Sept.  28  {Mart.  Hi  r. 
Florentini).'  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEACUS,  martyr  at  Nicomedia,  Jan.  27 
(Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.),  in  Africa,  Mart.  Gellon. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEANDER.  Bishop  of  Seville,  and  con- 
verter of  Goths  from  Arianism  under  Kecarel, 
commemorated  Feb.  27,  Ado  (L'suard).  His  name 
is  added,  without  specification,  in  the  Hicrony- 
mian  Martt.  Also  on  Feb.  28  (D'Ach.  Spicilerj. 
iv.  630).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LECERUS,  deacon  at  Antioch,  Jan.  15 
(Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LECTERN  (lectorium,  lectorid).  A  standing 
desk  in  a  church,  from  which  certain  portions  of 
service  were  read.  It  appears  to  have  been  of 
later  introduction  than  the  Ambo  [Ambo],  and 
to  have  ditfered  from  that  by  being  jilaced  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir  instead  of  at  the  side.  /.C'"- 
toria  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  "  liber 
pontificalis  "  of  Anastasius  among  the  gifts  made 
by  the  popes  to  the  basilicas.  They  are  described 
as  being  of  large  size,  often  made  of,  or  coated 
with,  the  precious  metals,  and  richly  moulded 
and  embossed.  They  were  usually  provided  with 
candelabra  (co-ostati)  standing  on  either  side, 
lighted  on  Sundavs  and  festivals  (Anast.is.  pp. 
397,  419,  54»i).  Leo  III.  (a.D.  795,  81fi)  gave  a 
lectorium  "of  purest  silver  of  wondrous  size" 
with  candelabra  to  St.  Peter's  (.\niistas.  p.  399). 
Leo  IV.  (A.D.  847-855)  also  gave  to  the  same 
basilica  one  of  silver,  chased,  standing  on  four 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  lion's  head,  with  t'our 
candelabra  plated  with  silver  (ib.  552).  St. 
Eligius  is  stated  to  have  platetl  a  lectorium  with 
gold  (Audoenu.s,  Vit.  S.  EHj.  aprid  Ducange). 
Hariulphus  (apud  Ducjinge)  s})eaks  also  of 
lectoria  constructed  of  marble,  silver  and  gold. 

The  cloth  that  covered  a  lectorium  was  termed 
Ic'torinus.  (Anntl.  MeJiolan.  apud  Muratori, 
torn.  xvi.  col.  810.)  [E.  V.] 
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LECTICARIUS.  The  name  given  in  Jus- 
tinian's A\ovella  43  (Pief.)  to  the  members  of  a 
guild  for  interring  the  dead,  from  their  carrying 
the  Icctica  or  bier.    See  Copiatae,  Decanus(I.). 

[C] 

LECTION  (Lectio  :  audyuaxris ;  Lecon ;  Eng. 
Lesson).  The  words  ai/dyvaxris  and  Lectio  may 
be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  all  readings 
which  formed  part  of  Divine  Service.  [Epistle  ; 
Gospel  ;  PROPHEcy.]  The  word  Lection  is  here 
however  taken  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  denote 
the  readings  of  selected  passages  during  the 
ordinary  daily  otfice.  Such  readings  were  of 
three  kinds. 

1.  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  Passages  from  comments  or  homilies  of  the 
Fathers. 

.S.  Acts  of  Martyrs  or  other  saints. 

The  readings  from  Holy  Scripture,  of  which 
Justin  Martyr  speaks,  were  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  corresponding  to  the 
Epistle,  Gospel,  and  Prophecy  of  later  times, 
than  to  the  lections  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  until  a  later  date  that  we  find 
distinct  indications  of  the  mingling  of  lections 
with  Psalmody,  as  in  the  Hour-Otfices  of  the 
present  day. 

There  are  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Offices  no  lec- 
tions from  Scripture.  The  scheme  of  service 
given  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii. 
57-62)  contains  none,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
ordinary  Greek  offices  are  entirely  devoid  of 
them.  In  the  morning  office  on  Sundays  and 
Festivals  the  Gospel  is  read.  That  lections  from 
Scripture  were  in  use  in  the  province  or  district 
represented  at  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the 
fourth  century,  we  have  distinct  evidence  in  the 
canon  quoted  below,  though  ultimately  another 
system  prevailed  in  the  East  generally.  This 
system  was  that  of  the  intermixture  of  Odes  with 
psalms  ;  and  Archdeacon  Freeman  regards  these 
ode>.  aS  the  equivalents  of  the  Western  lections, 
which,  with  their  long  responsories,  came  to  be  in 
fact,  "a  long  and  elaborate  piece  of  music  inter- 
rupted at  intervals  by  a  very  brief  recitative  out 
of  Holy  Scripture  "  (Diiine  Service,  i.  70,  125, 
345).  We  may  perhaps  regard  this  absence  of 
lections  from  the  Eastern  offices  as  an  indication 
of  their  connection  with  the  synagogue,  where 
Moses  appears  to  have  been  read  '*  every  Sab- 
bath day  "  only. 

The  crmncil  of  Lawlicea,  about  A.D.  360,  en- 
joine'l  (c.  17)  that  in  the  assemblies  fr>r  worship 
(avvd^fffi)  the  psalms  should  not  be  said  in  c<>n- 
tiiiu'iUH  series,  but  that  betw<!en  each  j>sa|jn 
there  should  be  a  lection  (aydyvwais) ;  and  this 
only  from  ("anonical  Scripture  [Canonical 
liOoKS,  I.  279].  At  a  somewhat  later  date, 
John  Ca^.sian  tells  us  (fh'  OjciujI).  Inst.  ii.  4) 
that  throughout  all  Ejjypt  the  custom  was  to 
divide  the  {/Halms  into  groupH  of  twelve;  after 
the  K.'iying  of  each  tw«'lve  there  followed  two 
lection;*,  of  the  Obi  and  the  New  Testament. 
Thin  very  ancient  custom  in  ob^-rved  (he  savs) 
the  more  religiou.nly  in  all  the  niona>*t«'ricH  of 
that  dintrict,  bt-cauHc  it  waH  reputed  to  be  no  in- 
v«'ntion  of  man,  l»ut  to  have  been  brought  from 
beav»'n  by  an  an;(el.  The  third  council  of 
Carthage  (c.  47)  forbade  anything  but  canonical 
Scripture  to  lie  read  in  churchen.  St.  Atiguhtine 
•1m    (Lj/ist.  64,  c.  3)  speaks  of  the  danger  of 


reading  in  the  church  other  writings  than  those 
contained  in  the  canon  received  by  the  church. 
Isidore  of  Seville  (Regula,  c.  7)  says  that  in  the 
office  the  lections  were  taken  generally  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  from  the  New  only. 

The  Kule  of  Caesarius  ad  Monachos  (c.  20)  pre- 
scribes that  in  vigils  from  the  month  of  October 
to  Easter  there  should  be  two  Nocturns  and  three 
"  Missae  "  [i.e.  lections,  whether  from  the  Bible 
or  from  Passions] ;  also  (c.  25)  that  on  every 
Sabbath,  every  Lord's  day,  and  every  Festival, 
there  should  be  twelve  psalms,  three  antiphons, 
and  three  lections  ;  one  from  the  Prophets,  one 
from  the  Apostle,  and  a  third  from  the  Gospel. 
The  Piule  of  Aurelian  (Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  68, 
p.  304)  orders  in  the  nocturns  on  ordinary  days 
two  lections  of  the  Apostle  or  the  Prophets,  and 
Capitulum  in  Paschal  nocturns  three,  from  the 
Acts,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Gospels.  It  also 
(c.  14)  enjoins  that  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
lections  be  interrupted  and  proper  lections  sub- 
stituted, on  festivals. 

St.  Benedict's  Rule  (c.  9)  prescribes  that  in 
the  winter  half  of  the  year,  when  the  long  nights 
permitted  prolonged  nocturns,  after  the  saying 
of  six  psalms  and  the  abbat's  benediction,  while 
all  sat  on  benches  there  should  be  read  in  turns 
by  the  brothei-s  from  the  book  on  the  lectern 
three  lections,  with  a  responsory  at  the  end  of 
each,  the  last  responsory  followed  by  a  Gloria. 
These  lections  are  to  be  not  only  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  but  also  from  the  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture  by  orthodox  doctors  and 
Catholic  Fathers  of  the  highest  repute  (nomina- 
tissimis).  After  these  three  lections  come  the 
remaining  six  psalms,  with  Alleluia;  then  the 
lection  of  the  Apostle  {i.e.  the  Capitulum)  said 
by  heart,  the  verse  and  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  Who 
are  to  be  reckoned  "  nominatissinii  doctores  "  is 
matter  of  some  doubt ;  some  only  reckon  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  to  belong 
to  this  class  ;  others  add  such  writers  as  Basil, 
Hilary,  John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzeu, 
and  Bgde.  See  the  note  on  c.  9  in  the  Regula 
Commentata  (Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  66,  p.  272). 

We  learn  from  the  Miracu'a  S.  Stcphani  (ii. 
2;  in  Martene,  iv.  v.  2)  that  a  letter  of  bishop 
Severus  was  read  after  the  canonical  lections. 
And  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Gregory  tlie 
Great  (Epifit.  x.  22)  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
comments  of  distinguished  doctors  were  read  in 
his  time;  for  he  disapproved  the  con  luct  of 
Marinianus,  bishoj)  of  Ravenna,  who  had  ordered 
his  (Gregory's)  comments  on  the  Book  of  Job  to 
be  read  at  vigils;  '-bid  him,"  he  writes  to  John 
the  sub-deacon,  "  cause  comments  on  the  Psahns 
to  be  read  at  vigils,  as  being  especially  adapted 
to  promote  good  dispositions  among  the  seculars  ; 
for  while  1  am  yet  in  the  flesh,  I  will  not  have 
anything  which  I  may  chance  to  have  written 
l»ublislied  at  once  to  all  men."  From  which  it 
appears  that  there  wjis  no  objection  to  the  read- 
ing of  comments  on  Scri|)ture  in  tlie  olfices — 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  recognised 
pra':tic«  but  only  to  reading  comments  of  the 
then  living  pope. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Stephen  the  younger, 
A.O.  767  (Migne,  Patrol.  Sor.  (irmcc.  vol.  i(JO, 
p.  410),  we  read  that  the  saint  while  yet  a 
lioy,  iuHtead  of  Hitting  down,  hh  was  the  cuMtom 
during  the  reading  ol   the  lections,  stood  close  tu 
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the  chancel  rails  and  listened  to  the  reader,  and 
so  ioarned  to  repeat  what  was  read,  whether  a 
martyrdom,  or  a  life,  or  a  sermon  of  some  pious 
Father,  especially  St,  John  Chrysostom. 

The  council  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  7+7  (c  15,  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  367),  torbids  the  clergy  to 
hiug  or  read  in  their  oifices  anything  not  sanc- 
tioned by  common  usage;  that  is,  they  are  to 
use  only  what  is  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  what  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church 
permits  (tantum  quod  ex  S.  Scripturarum 
auctoritate  descendit  et  quod  Romanae  Ecclesiae 
usus  permisit).  This  canon  shews  that  lections 
were  taken  not  only  from  Holy  Scripture,  but 
from  other  books  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
church. 

In  the  lections  used  in  the  daily  office,  which 
were  not  wholly  scriptural,  many  defects  and 
•-rrors  had  been  introduced  before  the  eighth 
century,  especially  in  the  Galilean  lectiouaries. 
This  led  Charlemagne,  iu  a  Coustitutio  de  Emcn- 
ditionc  Libronun  et  Ojficiorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
of  the  year  788  (Baluze,  Capitul.  i.  203),  to 
make  the  following  provision  for  their  amend- 
ment :  *'  Whereas  we  have  found  many  of  the 
lections  compiled,  with  however  good  intent,  for 
use  in  the  nocturnal  oHice,  unfit  for  their  pur- 
pose, as  having  no  name  of  an  author  appended 
and  being  full  of  innumerable  blunders;  we  do 
not  allow  in  our  days  inharmonious  solecisms  to 
be  heard  in  divine  lections  iu  the  sacred  offices, 
and  have  given  our  mind  to  bring  the  same  lec- 
tions into  a  better  way.  And  we  laid  the  pei*- 
fecting  of  that  work  upon  Paul  the  deacon,  one 
of  our  household,  namely,  that  carefully  going 
through  the  sayings  of  the  Catholic  Fathers,  he 
might  (as  it  were)  gather  certain  Howers  out  of 
their  exquisite  meads,  and  weave  those  which  are 
most  profitable  into  one  garland.  Who,  desiring 
to  yield  devoted  obedience  to  our  Highness,  after 
reading  tlirough  tlie  tracts  and  sermons  of  divers 
of  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  choosing  the  best,  has 
presented  to  us  in  two  volumes  a  series  of  lec- 
tions, cleared  of  errors,  suitable  for  each  festival 
throughout  the  circle  of  the  year.  Of  all  which 
pondering  the  text  with  our  sagacity,  we  sanction 
the  same  volumes  with  our  authority,  and  de- 
liver over  to  you,  religious  readers,  to  read  in 
the  churches  of  Christ." 

That  the  practice  of  reading  Acts  of  Martyrs 
on  their  festivals  had  begun  before  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  is  evident  from  a  sermon  of  his  on 
St.  Stephen  {Senno  315,  c.  1),  in  which  he  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  passion  of  the  first 
martyr  was  contained  in  a  canonical  book,  while 
acts  of  other  martyrs  to  be  recited  at  their  com- 
memorations could  scarcely  be  found  at  all. 
And  again  he  says  (^Scrino  273,  c.  2),  "  You 
heard  tfie  questions  of  the  persecutors  and  the 
answers  of  the  confessors  when  the  piission  of 
the  saints  was  read."  Nor  was  this  a  custom 
peculiar  to  Africa.  Various  old  monastic  rules 
{e.tj.  Aureiian  dc  Ordine  /'tudlcudi,  Mignc's  Pntrvl. 
torn.  H8,  p.  3yt))  prove  that  the  reading  of  lives  of 
the  saints  or  acts  of  martyrs  in  the  offices  was 
also  ft  custom  of  the  Galilean  ihurch.  A  lec- 
tionary  of  Luxfuil,  which  Martene  believed  to 
be  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  contury,  contains 
lections  from  the  arts  of  SS.  Juliana  and  liasilioa. 
Avitus  of  \'ienne  (f  523)  in  a  fragment  of  a 
homily  {Fr.  vi.  ;  Migne,  I'atrol.  50,  p.  207)  men- 
tions that  the  passion  of  the  martyrs  of  Agaune 
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w.L.  read  *' according  to  custom  '*;  and  Caerariua 
of  Aries  (Senno  30u  in  Augustine's  Wurks,  v.  v, 
p.  2319,  Migne)  speaks  of  the  long  readings 
from  passions  (passiones  prolixae)  in  the  church. 
Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Gloria  Mariyrum,  i.  86) 
states  that  the  Passion  of  Polycarp  was  publicly 
read. 

In  the  church  of  Lyons  it  seems  that  none  but 
Scripture  lessons  were  anciently  read,  even  on 
the  vigil  of  a  saint.  The  bishops  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  Collatio  Episcoporum  before  king 
Gundebald  in  the  year  499  (D'Achery,  SpiciU'g-um, 
iii.  304  ff.  Paris,  1723),  unanimously  determined 
to  hold  vigil  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Justus,  whose 
festival  happened  to  occur  at  that  time.  In  this 
office  we  find  that  the  lections  were  wholly  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Totameut  ; 
no  acts  of  St.  Justus  were  read  even  in  the  vigil 
of  his  own  festival.  Nor  was  the  church  of 
Rome  by  any  means  ready  to  admit  Acts  of  Mar- 
tyrs into  the  j)ublic  offices.  The  Decretal  ot 
Gelasius  I.  (Gratiani  Decret.  Dist.  xv.  c.  3,  §  17)* 
states  that  such  acts  are,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  not  read  in  the  Roman  church, 
out  of  caution,  for  in  many  cases  the  names  ot 
the  writers  are  unknown,  and  they  are  rome- 
times  written  by  infidels  or  unskilful  persons  in 
a  manner  altogether  unworthy  of  the  subject. 
And  even  at  a  comparatively  late  date  Acts  of 
Martyrs  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
offices  in  some  districts,  for  Martene  (iv.  v.  4) 
states  that  iu  many  MS.  lectionaries  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order  in  Maine,  about  five  hundred  years 
old  in  his  time  (i.e.  so  late  as  the  twelt'th  cen- 
tury), no  lections  are  found,  but  passages  of 
Scripture  and  homilies  of  the  Fathers. 

And  the  same  distrust  of  the  numerous  acts  of 
martyrs  which  were  current  in  the  church, 
appears  in  the  sixty-third  canon  of  the  Trullan 
Council,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  **  We 
decree,"  runs  the  canon,  ''  that  Martyrologies 
falsely  composed  by  enemies  of  the  truth,  with 
the  view  of  dishonouring  the  martyrs  of  Christ, 
and  bringing  those  who  hear  them  into  unbelief, 
should  not  be  published  in  the  churches,  but 
delivered  to  the  fire  ;  and  we  anathematize  those 
who  receive  them  or  give  heed  to  them  as  true." 
In  the  sjime  spirit  poj)e  Hadrian  writes  {^Epist. 
ad  Car.  Ma^fn.):  "Lives  of  the  Fathers  not 
resting  on  authority  (sine  probabilibus  auctori- 
bus)  are  not  read  in  the  chuiTh.  Those  which 
bear  the  names  of  orthodox  writers  are  both 
received  and  read.  For  the  canons  of  the  church 
sanction  the  reading  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs in  the  church  when  their  annivei-saries  a'-e 
celebrated." 

In  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  if  not  earlier, 
the  practice  had  established  itself  of  assigning 
certain  lections  to  certain  days  ;  these,  s^ivs  the 
saint  in  the  opening  of  his  exposition  of  the  fii-st 
epistle  of  St.  John,  were  so  fixed  in  their  courses 
that  no  others  could  l>e  re.ad.  To  the  siime  effect, 
the  first  [Mansi's  second]  council  of  Braga  [circ. 
A.D.  563],  decreed  (c.  2)  that  in  the  vigils  or 
"missae"''  of  festivals,  all  [the  clergy  of  the 
province]  should  read  the  same  and  not  different 
lections. 

*  The  co|>ie8  of  this  diKuuieiit  vary  greatly,  and  it  is 
difncult  to  s.iy  how  much  is  inu-rpolatt'd. 

*>  It  must  )>e  borne  in  mind  that  this  word  was  Dot 
liuiiU'd  to  altar-olBces.    [Missa.] 
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It  does  not  appear  however,  even  when  certain 
lections  were  assigned  to  certain  days,  that  their 
extent  was  limited  in  the  same  exact  manner  as 
in  modern  Breviaries ;  the  reader  continued  to 
read  the  passage  of  Scripture,  or  of  a  Father,  or  the 
Passion,  as  the  case  might  be,  until  the  chief  person 
in  the  choir  signed  to  hira  to  stop.  A  common 
practice  in  monastic  churches  was  for  the  pre- 
siding brother  to  clap  his  hands  ;  in  the  church  of 
3t.  Martin,  at  Tours,  he  called  out  "  fac  finem," 
urords  which  Martene  (iv.  v.  6)  found  written  at 
the  end  of  the  lections  in  an  old  lectionary. 
Charles  the  Great,  when  he  was  present  at  the 
office,  used  to  stop  the  reader  by  some  kind  of 
cough  or  grunt  (sono  gutturis) ;  and  in  a  church 
where  the  emperor  was  present  it  was  useless  to 
"  get  up  "  a  portion  beforehand  ;  every  one  in  the 
choir  had  to  be  prepared  to  read,  if  called  upon, 
any  portion  of  the  lections  of  the  day  (Z><?  Eccl. 
Cura  Car.  Mag.,  tjuoted  by  Martene,  iv.  v. 
6).  In  the  Roman  church  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  for  the  deacons  to  sing  the  first  words  of 
Tu  autem  Domine  at  the  end  of  lections  (^Ordines 
Eom.^\).  123  and  174-).  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  end  of  the  lections  to  be  marked  before- 
hand in  the  book  with  a  piece  of  wax,  such  as 
Mai-tene  {u.s.^  says  that  he  has  often  seen  in 
ancient  lectionaries  still  adhering  to  the  spot. 

As  to  the  extent  of  each  lection  it  is  ordered  in 
the  rule  of  Aurelian  that  three  or  four  pages  be 
read,  according  as  the  copy  tised  was  written  in 
larger  or  smaller  characters. 

The  practice  of  reading  a  certain  series  of 
passages  in  the  offices  having  once  grown  up,  it 
was  natural  that  books  should  be  formed  contain- 
ing the  requisite  extracts.  This  took  place  in 
fact  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (Efnst.  iv.  2)  mentions  among  the 
good  deeds  of  Claudian  (t  470),  brother  of  Ma- 
mertus  of  Vienne,  that  he  drew  up  a  lectionary : 

**  Hie  solemnibus  annuls  paravit 
Quae  quo  tempore  lecta  convenirent." 

Gennadius  (I)e  Scriptt.  Eccl.  c.  79)  says  of 
Musaeus,  a  Gallican  writer  contemporary  with 
Claudian,  that  he  extracted  from  Holy  Scripture 
the  lections  for  the  festivals  of  the  whole  year, 
with  resjxinsories  and  capitula  adapted  to  the 
lections  and  the  season. 

The  Lifter  Pontifioilis  (c.  218,  p.  1055,  Migne) 
relates  of  pope  Zacharias  (f  752)  that  he  placed 
in  charge  of  the  armarius  or  librarian  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Home  all  the  codices  belonging  to  his 
own  house,  which  are  read  throughout  the  year 
at  matins  (qui  in  circulo  anni  leguntur  ad  matu- 
tinum).  It  is,  however,  not  quite  clear  in  this 
case  whether  the  books  in  question  were  lection- 
aries, or  whether  they  were  not  rather  the  works 
from  which  lections  were  taken.  The  work  de- 
scribed under  I.nstrlction  (I.  862)  was  a  lec- 
tionary, though  of  limited  extent. 

Lections  were  generally  said  not  by  personn  in 
major  ordem,  but  by  Hub-deacons  or  persons  in 
minor  order«.  Gregory  the  Great  {Kpist.  iv.  44  ; 
App.  n.  5,  p.  13.'i4,  Migne)  laid  down  on  thin  jxiint 
that  the  xaying  of  pHalins  and  oth«?r  lnction.s  wan  to 
be  fjerformed  by  Mub-deacons,  or,  in  ruhe  of  nt'ccH- 
•ity,  by  yet  lower  ord'TH  ;  n  decre»-  which  seems  to 
exclude  mere  iayni'-n  from  thin  n^Wcv  altoi{<-f her. 
To  the  name  ffffect  the  uecond  [third]  coiin<:il  of 
Braga  (r.  45)  decreed  that  no  one  Hhoitid  act  an 
finger  or  reader  in  the  choir  without  regular 


ordination  to  such  office  (non  liceat  in  pulpito 
psallere  aut  legere  nisi  qui  a  presbytero  [al. 
episcopo]  lectores  sunt  ordinati ;  compare  Cone. 
Laod.  c.  15).  The  second  Council  of  Nicaea  also 
(c.  14)  censures  the  practice  of  young  persons, 
who  had  received  no  imposition  of  hands  from 
the  bishop,  reading  on  the  ambo,  whether  in 
monastic  or  other  churches.  The  first  [second] 
Council  of  Braga  (c.  11)  ordered  that  readers 
should  not  perform  their  office  in  the  church  in 
their  secular  dress.     [Laity,  II.  914.] 

Silence  was  proclaimed  before  a  lection. 
"  What  trouble  is  there,"  says  St.  Ambrose 
{Ennrr.  in  Ps.  i.  (c.  9,  p.  741),  "  to  obtain 
silence  in  the  church  when  lections  are  read ! " 
And  it  was  usual  for  the  bishop  or  the  princ  pal 
person  present  in  choir  to  give  his  benediction 
and  sign  to  the  reader  to  begin.  The  reader 
coming  in  with  his  book,  says  Gregory  of  Tours 
(^De  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  i.  5),  was  not  allowed  to 
begin  to  read  until  the  saint  [Ambrose]  gave  him 
permission  by  a  nod.  This,  however,  relates  to 
an  altai'-lection. 

It  is  evident  from  several  passages  quoted 
above  that  the  lections  were  read  on  the  ambo  or 
pulpitum,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  in 
many  cases  not  merely  a  pulpit  or  lectern,  but 
the  whole  of  the  raised  stage  or  foot-pace  in  a 
church  on  which  the  choir  was  stationed.  The 
church  of  the  monastery  of  Bee  had,  in  Mar- 
tene's  time  (IV.  v.  11),  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
the  ambo  a  pulpit  for  lections. 

For  the  congregation  to  sit  during  the  readmg 
of  lections  was  regarded  in  early  times  as  a  con- 
cession to  infirmity  ;  "  when  long  Passions  or 
other  lessons  are  read,"  says  Caesarius  of  Aries 
{Serm.  300,  u.s.),  "  let  those  who  are  unable  to 
stand,  humbly  sit  in  silence,  and  with  attentive 
ears  listen  to  what  is  read."  Sitting  afterwards 
became  the  usual  posture.  St.  Benedict  in  his 
rule  (c.  9)  expressly  permitted  the  brothers  to 
sit  during  lections  ;  and  at  a  later  period  (about 
1060)  Peter  Damian  (^Opusq^^.  39)  speaks  of  sitting 
during  lections  as  a  universal  custom  of  his 
time. 

With  the  reading  of  lections  was  connected 
from  ancient  times  the  use  of  Responsories  (see 
the  article). 

(Martene,  de  Ritihis  Antiquis ;  Grancolas, 
Tr((it€  de  VOffice  Divin ;  Freeman,  Principles  of 
Divine  Service,  vol.  i.)  [C] 

LECTIONARY.— I.  Proofs  of  early  Uae.^ 
Those  who  refer  the  use  of  a  formal  table  of 
stated  lessons  taken  from  Holy  Scripture  to  the 
Church  of  the  3rd  century  [Vol.  I.  p.  622]  can 
plead  in  favour  of  their  ojiinion  that,  before  the 
close  of  the  4th  century,  such  a  j)ractice  was 
both  universal  and  regarded  as  already  ancient. 
Chrysostom  devotes  a  whole  homily  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
publicly  read  throughout  the  festal  season  be- 
tween Easter-day  and  Whifsuo-ilay,  and  else- 
where states  that  the  rule  of  the  fathers  (rail/ 
iraripuv  b  v6yL0%)  directs  that  book  to  be  laid 
a^ide  after  Pentecost.  Kveu  such  a  purely  arbi- 
trary arrangement  an  the  I'eading  of  tho  book  of 
GcneHJH  in  Lent  had  become  h(»  inveterate  in  hiH 
time  {ravra  ykp  i]n'iv  b.i>fyvil)(rQr\  (T'i]n*pt}v),  that 
after  having  gou*;  through  the  (irst  part  <»f  tlnit 
book  in  hin  discourhen  at  (NmHtaiitiiiople  in  the 
\jtni  of  A.D.  400,  ho  defers  the  remainder  until 
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the  season  came  round  ngnin  the  following  year: 
the  olFeriug  up  of  Isaac  alone,  as  Augustine  tells 
us,  "  idoo  in  ordine  suo,  diebus  quadragesimae, 
non  recitatur,"  as  being  reserved  for  the  services 
of  Holy  Week.  Chrysostom  also  advises  his 
hearers  to  read  at  home  during  the  week-days 
such  Saturday  and  Sunday  lessons  as  they  knew 
would  be  expounded  in  course  on  the  next  Lord's 
day,  and  Bingham  (Anti'/uitics,  book  xiv.  ch.  iii. 
8.3)adds  to  these  well-known  passages  others  tothe 
same  purport  gathiMed  from  Origen,  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,  vouching  for  the  custom  {tie  iivjre) 
of  reading  Job  and  Jonah  during  the  Holy  Week. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  also  (a.d.  348),  having  to 
speak  of  the  Ascension,  remarks  that  on  the 
previous  day,  being  a  Sunday  (t^  X^"  ^M*P? 
Kara  t)jv  KvpiaK^r),  that  event  had  formed  the 
subject  of  the  ai)p()iuted  lesson  {iu  rp  avvd^ei 
'rrjs  TtJou  avayvtiXTfxarwv  aKo\ov6ias).  Since  in 
all  these  scattered  notices  we  meet  with  nothing 
to  contradict,  but  everything  to  correspond  with 
the  established  order  of  later  times,  Dean  liurgon 
is  fully  justified  in  his  conclusion  that,  "al- 
though there  happens  to  be  extant  neither 
St/naxarium  (j.  e.  Table  of  proper  lessons  of  the 
Greek  Cliurch),  nor  Evanjelistariuin  (i.  e.  Book 
containing  the  ecclesiastical  lections  in  extenso), 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  8th  century, — yet 
that  the  scheme  itself,  as  exhibited  by  those 
monuments — certainly  in  every  essential  parti- 
cular— is  older  than  any  known  Greek  manu- 
script which  contains  it  by  at  least  four,  in  fact 
by  full  five  hundred  years"  (^Last  Twelve  Verses 
of  St.  Mirk,  p.  195). '  Yet  even  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts  (for  to  the  Greek  calendar  of  lessons 
we  are  for  the  present  confining  ourselves)  bear 
distinct  traces  of  having  been  used  for  liturgical 
purposes.  Without  insisting  upon  more  doubt- 
ful instances,  it  is  thus  that  we  can  best  explain 
the  omission  of  the  confessedly  genuine  verses 
(Luke  xxii.  43,  44)  from  four  of  our  chief  uncial 
MSS.  (A,  B,  R,  T)  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries; 
the  sacred  words  not  having  been  publicly  read 
in  their  proper  place,  but  after  Matth.  xxvi.  40, 
as  a  part  of  the  service  for  the  vigil  of  Good 
Friday,  where  they  occur  in  every  extant  lec- 
tionary,  and  even  in  one  cursive  copy  of  the 
Gospels  (Cod.  69),  which,  though  itself  as  late  as 
the  14th  century,  is  known  to  follow  a  very 
ancient  text.  The  double  insertion  of  the  noble 
doxology,  Rom.  xvi.  25-27,  after  ch.  xiv.,  as  well 
as  in  its  ])roper  place  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
by  the  Cod>-x  Alexamlrinus  of  the  5th  century,  is 
best  accounted  for  by  its  being  so  set  in  lection- 
aries  as  part  of  the  proper  lesson  for  the  Saturday 
before  Quincjuagesima.  Codex  Bczae  (D),  again, 
of  about  the  5th  century,  prefixes  to  Luke 
ivi.  19  the  formula  iJjtfv  S*  koI  krtpav  irapa- 
fioXrjv,  which  is  the  liturgical  introduction  to 
the  Gospel  for  the  5th  Sunday  of  St.  Luke.  An- 
other of  Cod.  l)'s  prefixes,  Koi  (Jirtv  ro7s  fxadrj- 
TttTf  ai/Tov,  John  xiv.  1,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  in  the  Knglish  Prayer  Book  for  St.  Philip 
;ind  St.  .lames's  l)ay.  But  the  strongest  case  of 
all  is  perhaps  Mark  xiv.  41,  where  afler  oTr«'x€« 
is  read  in  Cod.  D  anrl  a  tew  of  later  date  (e.(j. 
Cod.  (39),  the  senseless  interpi>lation  t^  Tf'A.oj  or 
Tt'Aos,  "the  end,"  which  manifestly  came  into 
the  text  from  the  margin  of  ver.  42,  where  it 
indicatt'S  in  the  usual  manner  the  close  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  third  day  of  the  carnival  week. 
Since  in  this  hist  cnse  the  patent  transcript ural 


error  is  met  with  also  in  the  Peshito  Sjrriac,  and 
in  some  forms  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  which 
together  will  probably  carry  us  back  to  the  2nd 
century,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  inference  "that 
the  les.sons  of  the  Eastern  church  were  settled 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
oldest  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  extant " 
(Burgon,  p.  226). 

n.  Greek  Liturgical  Books. — The  earliest 
known  Synararia,  or  tables  of  ecclesiastical 
lessons  throughout  the  year,  are  found  in  two 
copies  of  the  Gospels  now  at  Paris,  C- dd.  Cyprius 
(K)  and  Campianus  (M).  These,  together  with 
fragments  of  Menolog'a,  or  tables  of  saints'-day 
lessons,  annexed  to  them,  were  published  by 
Schulz  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  in  1830.  The  margins  of  both  these 
manuscripts,  and  of  their  contemporary.  Cod.  L, 
also  at  Paris,  all  three  being  of  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  are  covered  with  liturgical  notes  either 
by  the  original  scribe  or  by  a  hand  of  the  same 
period,  which  indicate,  mostly  in  red  ink,  the 
beginnings  and  ends  of  the  lessons  (APXH, 
TEAOC),  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  often  the  initial  words  whereby  they  are  to 
be  introduced.  After  this  date  quite  a  majority 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  proper  are  fur- 
nished with  marginal  notes  of  this  kind,  and 
very  many  with  syimxaria  and  metiologia,  full  of 
crabbed  abbreviations  and  sometimes  added  in  a 
later  age.  Perhaps  no  known  evamjelistariunu, 
or  book  containing  the  ecclesiastical  lessons  in 
full,  like  those  English  church  lectionaries  which 
have  recently  come  into  use,  can  be  ascribed 
with  confidence  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
9th  century.  A  fragment  at  St.  Petersburg, 
described  by  Tischendorf,  contains  some  Arabic 
writing  decidedly  more  nit>dern,  yet  dated  A.D. 
1011.  A  noble  and  complete  copy  at  Parham 
(No.  18),  written  atCiscissain  Cappadocia,  bears 
the  date  of  a.d.  980,  and  Harl.  5598  in  the 
ritish  Museum  is  only  fifteen  years  later.  A 
few  others,  e.g.  Cod.  Aanian.  171,  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Library  at  Venice,  and  Arundel  547  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
dated  copies  just  mentioned,  which,  however,  we 
are  safest  in  taking  as  the  groundwork  of  our 
conjectural  estimates  in  regard  to  others  which 
are  not  dated.  Evangelistaria  of  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries  are  almost  always  large  folios, 
written  (as  was  convenient  for  the  purj)ose  they 
were  intended  to  serve)  in  bold  characters  of  the 
uncial  form,  a  fashion  which  in  other  books  had 
almost  entirely  given  place  to  the  cursive  or 
running  hand.  Their  material  is  a  coarse  thick 
parchment,  quite  inferior  to  the  fine  vellum  em- 
ployed a  few  centuries  before,  though  the  leaves 
of  a  few,  such  as  Parham  18,  are  still  thin, 
white,  and  delicate.  The  lectionaries  are  almost 
always  written  with  two  columns  on  a  page, 
and  the  headings  and  initial  letters  are  often 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours.  Musical  tones, 
in  red  ink,  above  and  below  the  text,  must 
have  been  designed  to  guide  the  reader's  voice. 
Uncial  codices  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  num- 
ber about  seventy,  those  of  the  Acts  and  Kpistles 
are  less  than  ten  ;  but  indeed  copies  i>f  the  latter 
(commonly  chilled  the  Af»>stolos  or  Prax<tp<ystolos) 
of  any  age  scarcely  amount  to  eighty,  while  uf 
those  of  the  Gospels  about  three  hundred  survive 
in  various  libraries,  public  and  private.  Some 
of  the  cursive  or  more   recent   lectionaries  are 
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sumptuou^ly  bound,  the  covers  being  adorned 
witn  enamel  and  silver  gilt  ornaments,  in  rare 
cases  forming  single  tigures  or  groups,  of  much 
artistic  merit.  Tables  of  the  Greek  church 
lessons  were  printed  at  V^enice  in  1615-24-  in 
two  volumes  which  do  not  range  together  {Cam- 
b'-iJge  Univ.  Library,  ii.  288),  and  again,  at  the 
same  place,  in  1851.  The  following  lists,  how- 
ever, are  derived  from  manuscripts  which  in  the 
venulojia  ditier  widely  from  each  other.  While 
the  great  church  festivals  are  common  to  them 
all,  difierent  generations  and  provinces,  and  even 
dioceses,  had  their  favourite  worthies  whose 
memory  they  specially  cherished ;  so  that  the 
character  of  the  menology  (which  sometimes 
formed  a  considerable,  sometimes  but  a  small, 
portion  of  a  whole  lectionary)  will  help  to  direct 
us  to  discover  the  district  in  which  the  volume 
itself  was  written.  The  lectionaries  we  have 
chiefly  used  for  our  present  purpose,  are,  in  the 
Gospels,  Arundel  547,  Parham  18,  Harl.  5598 
(all  described  above),  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, F.  1,  8,  of  the  11th  century;  Burney  22, 
in  the  British  Museum,  presenting  a  very  remark- 
able text,  with  a  subscription  dated  A.D.  1319  ; 
Dean  Gale's  0.  iv.  22,  of  the  12th  century,  now  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  but  this  last  con- 
tains the  full  lessons  from  Easter  to  Pentecost, 
with  those  of  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only 
((TafifiaroKvpiaKai)  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Wake  12,  of  the  11th  century,  at  Christ  Church, 
is  not  an  evangeliitariura,  but  replete  with  notes. 
For  the  Apostolos  we  have  used  but  one  copy, 
unfortunately  imperfect,  the  week-day  lessons 
of  which  are  unusually  full,  viz.  MS.  No.  iii.  24 
(of  about  the  12th  century)  in  the  library  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  In  some  service-books 
will  be  found  a  few  (in  B-C.  iii.  42  they  are 
many)  lessons  taken  from  either  division  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  were  read  in  connection 
with  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom. 
III.  7'he  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Year. — The  Greek 
church  seasonably  begins  its  ecclesiastical  year 
with  the  highest  of  our  festivals,  being  Easter 
Day  (^  ayia  koX  fiiyaX.7]  KvpiaK^  tov  irdfTX")* 
reckoning  the  seven  weeks  onward  from  Easter 
week  (rj  BiaKivf)aiixos)  and  Low  Sunday  (aj/Ti- 
ircuTxa)  to  Whitsun-<lay  (^  KvpiaKT)  ttjs  7rei/TTj- 
KOffTris).  The  Gospels  from  St.  John  (except  a 
few  proper  lessons)  and  the  Epistles  from  the 
Acts  run  on  successively  throughout  these  seven 
weeks,  and  evidently  form  one  continuous  scheme 
for  every  day  in  each  week.  Beyond  this  season, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
lessons  stand  apart  from  those  of  the  five  or- 
dinary week  days,  which  indeed  seem  to  have 
been  selHcted  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest.  On 
the  morrow  of  the  Pentecost  (^  i-navpiov  T^y 
ir (in- riKo arris),  St.  .John's  Gospel  having  been 
exhau-sted,  that  of  St.  Matthew  begins,  and  is 
read  for  eleven  weeks  without  interruption,  the 
Sunday  after  Whitsuntide  not  being  kept  as 
Trinity  Sunday,  aj*  it  has  been  in  the  Western 
church  hince  the  12th  century,  but  a.s  the  (ireek 
All  Saioth'  Day.  The  Greeks  commemorate  the 
Council  of  Nice  on  the  Sunday  before  Pentecost. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  eleventh  week  after 
Whithun-<Iay  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  taken  up,  and 
read  from  the  Monday  to  the  Kri<lay  (irapa- 
ffKtv^)  inclusive,  for  seven  or  at  least  for  five 
weeks,  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  h-ssons  being 
•till  derivc^l  from  St.  Matthew.     At  this  j  oiut 


comes  in  the  diflficulty,  arising  from  the  yearly 
variation  of  Easter  Day  in  the  calendar,  which 
the  Western  church  provides  against  by  varying 
the  number  of  its  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By  the 
time  that  fifteen  Sundays  have  elapsed  after 
Pentecost,  the  Greek  civil  new  year  may  have 
begun  (Sept.  1)  and  with  it  the  new  indiction, 
when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  opened   {apx^ 

T7JS     IvdlKTOV     TOV     v4oV     €TOVS,    ijyoVU     TOV   iV Xy- 

yeXiaTov  AoukS,  Arundel  547,  Parham,  18).  The 
ecclesiastical  lessons  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  however,  from  the  7th  century  down- 
wards, would  seem  to  have  gone  on  until  after 
the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  Sept.  14 
(which  is  still  used  in  England  to  fix  our  autumnal 
Ember  week),  by  way  of  doing  special  honour 
to  a  festival  recently  instituted.  (Ae'oi/  yivuxrKeip 
OTt  &px^Tai  6  AovKas  avayivwaK^odai  airh  Tr\s 
KvpiaKrii  /JLCTO.  TTjv  v\p(i}(7iv  T6Te  yap  Koi  rj  lari- 
fiepia  yivfrai  t  Kahelrai  v4ov  €tos.  ^H  oti  a-Trh 
TTjs  Ky'  TOV  (TeirT€iJL$plov  6  AovKcis  auayivaxr- 
/C6TOJ,  Burney  22,  p.  191.)  From  whichsoever 
period  the  reading  of  St.  Luke  commenced,  it 
proceeded  without  any  break  for  eleven  weeks, 
and,  varied  with  the  lessons  from  St.  Mark  for 
the  five  middle  days  of  the  week,  for  five  or  at 
least  for  three  weeks  more,  when,  if  the  Easter 
of  the  new  year  was  early,  the  fast  of  Lent  would 
be  approaching.  After  reading  as  many  of  the 
lessons  from  St.  Luke  as  were  necessary,  that  for 
the  seventeenth  Sunday  of  St.  Matthew  (ch.  xv. 
21-28),  called  from  its  subject  the  CanwinitesSy 
was  always  resumed  (whether  it  had  been  read  in 
its  proper  place  or  not),  for  the  Sunday  preceding 
that  before  the  carnival  {irph  ttjs  airoKpeu)),  our 
Septuagesima,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Pro- 
digal, from  the  subject  of  its  Gospel  (Luke  xv. 
11-32).  Then  follow  the  Sunday  of  the  carni- 
val (tt)$  airoKpew),  our  Sexagesima,  and  that  of 
the  Cheese-eater  (ttjs  Tvpocpdyov),  corresponding 
to  our  Quinquagesima.  Next  come  the  vigil  of 
the  fast  of  Lent,  its  six  Sundays  (the  last  being 
TMv  ^atwv.  Palm  Sunday),  and  the  very  full 
services  of  the  Holy  Week,  the  ecclesiastical 
year  ending  of  course  on  Easter  Even.  Since  the 
whole  number  of  Sundays  thus  enumerated  (even 
when  the  Canainitess  is  reckoned  twice)  would 
amount  to  but  fifty-three,  a  number  which  might 
easily  of  itself  be  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
val between  two  consecutive  Easter  Days,  w« 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  menology  suppliea 
lessons  for  the  Sundays  before  and  after  Christ- 
mas and  Sept.  14,  and  for  a  Sunday  after  Epi- 
phany, which  could  either  be  added  to  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  Gospels,  as  occasif  a  re- 
quired. The  system  of  lessons  from  tb«  Act» 
and  Epistles  is  much  simpler  than  tha*  of  the 
Gosj>els.  Excejjt  between  Easter  and  Frntecost 
they  are  not  found  at  all  for  common  w.ck  day^j 
except  in  a  very  few  lectionaries.  Th*  book  of 
Genesis,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  r«*I  on  such 
week  days  during  Lent. 

IV.    Tuhle  of  Gosf)els  and  Epistl'.a  daily   read 
throughout  the  Year  in  the  'J*9</k  Church. 
'Ek  toO  »caTA   lud.virr)v  (7  wcckM  or  i  rjundays). 
VjuhU-t   I)uy    {tji  ayia  ) 

Kiii   fxrynXTf  KVfUaKjj  \.]i>\\\\       I.     I  -IT    AclH  I.      1-8 

Tou  ■na.(T\a)  J 

21,(1   day  T^,  iioxi,^.  ;  ,   ^^^^  , 

(71/XOV  J 

3rd Luk<;  xxlv.  12-.ir,     „  II.  H-ai 

4tb Jubti  1. 3^62    »  li.  3H-4I 
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6th  day       ..         ..     John     iil.    1-15     Acta  lii.    1-8 

6th  (jropao-(t«vp)   ..           „           il.  12-22       „  ii.  22-36 

nh  laapftirtu)      ..         „         ill.  22-33       „  lii.  11-16 

'""sLnda?"'  *""  ^^'}   "       *-^-  '^-^'      "  ^-  12-'^« 

2nd  day  of  2nd  week      „         II.    1-11       „  iii.  19-26 

3rd „        IIL  16-21       „  iv.    1-10 

4th „          V.  17-24       „  iv.  13-22 

6th „          V.  2 1-30       „  iv.  23-31 

6th  (rrapaa/cevjj)   ..          „      V.  30-vl.  2       „  v.     1-11 

7  th  (ffa^/Sirv)        ..          „        vi.  14-27       „  V.  21-32 

KvpicutfJ  y,  or  2nd   )  Mark    xv.  43- }  pi     i   7 

after  Eiuster              J    „        xvL   8    5"  ^i-    ^   ' 

2nd  day  of  3rd  week    John     iv.  46-54      „  vi.  8-vii.  60 

3rd „        vl.  27-33      „  viii.    6-17 

*%':^I!'J^^  "^  ^''^''  }    .        VI.  48-64       ,  vlli.  18-25 

6th H        vi.  40-44  viiu  26-39 

6th  {wapacTKevjj : 

4th  in  Gale)         ..       „        vi.  35-39      „  viii.  40-ix.  19 

Vth  (aa/S/SaTO))        . .       „  XV.  17-xvi.  1      „  Ix.  19-31 

''Xr'ka'ste^  '"^   }     .'         -■    '-^5      ..  be.  3^2 

2nd  day  of  4 ih  week       „        vl.  56-69      „  x.    1-16 

3rd ,       vii.    1-13      „  x.  21-33 

4th ,       vil.  14-30       „  xiv.    6-18 

6th „      viii.  12-20       „  X.  34-43 

Gih  (napavKevfi)     ••        •      viii.  21-30       „  X.  44-xl.  10 

1th  (craPfidTui)        ..       „      viii.  31-42       „  xli.    1-11 

Kupta»cT7  e',  or  4th  after  1 

EiiBUTioftheSama-y,,        iv.    5-42      ,,  xl.  19-30 

ritan  womari).  3 

and  day  of  5th  week       „      vill.  42-51       „  xii.  12-17 

^^^ viii.  61-59  {    "•     ^'^ 

4th vl.    5-14       „  xiii.  13-24 

(    „  xiv.  20-27 

6th ,     Ix.  39-x.  9{  (-XV.  4,  B-C 

(  iii.  24). 

eth  (iTcpaaKtvji)     ..       „          X.  17-28       „  XV.    5-12 

7th  (aa^/Sa'TO))       . .       „          X.  27-38       „  xv.  36-41 

""Xr  V!:;er"  "'     } "        ^    '-^'      "  -»•  ^^ 

2nd  day  of  6th  week       „        xL  47-54      „  xvli.    1-8 

(    „  xvli.  19-27 

3rd ,       xii.  19-36^  (28,  B-C 

(  iii.  24). 

4th „       xH.  36-47       „  xvili.  22-28 

''A«c;,:.iSl^^y      }     -P-UMatins)    Mark  xvi.  9-20 
For  the  Liturgy      Luke  xxiv.  36-53  Actsi.  1  (or  9)-12 

6th  (irapao-^tcvjj)        j    "       (11  Gale).    5    "  x'x.  1-8 

7th  (aapfidr.)           {  ^^'^^^  JmiU  iV^O).}"  ^^-  '"" 

KupcaK„-f'o_r6thaft.T|                               .  xx.  16-3« 

■   rJj-^^"    "^"^^    John  xvii.  1-13?  (16-18;  28-36. 

TIT,     [31S]    Trarepw.'f                                   i  B-C  iii.  24). 

and  day  of  7th  week       „  xiv.  27-xv.  7  Acts  xxi.    H-14 

3rd „       xvi.    2-13       „  xxi.  26-^3 

4th „       xvi.  15-23       „  xxiii.     l-ll 

6th „       XvL  23-33       „  XXV.  13-19 

•th  iirapatrKtvji)     ..        „      X vil.  18-26 1    "  xxt'ji!  l' 

tth  ((ra^^drw)       . .       „     xxii.  14  26      „  xxviii.  1-31 

Kvpiaicp  T^«  ntfrrf  \ 

KoTTTjt,   npwi  f      „        XX.  19-23 

(Matins)  J 

For 'he  Liturgy           „  vli.37-viii.l2     „  il.    1-11 

N.B.  — John  vii.  53-viii.  11  i.s  not  included  in 
the  lesson  for  the  I'ontecost,  but  is  appointed  in 
nienolo.^ies  to  be  read  at  the  leustii  of  certain 
penitent  women  (p.  65). 

'E«c  Tov  Kara  Mar^atoi'. 

3nd  day  of  1  st  week  ) 

(tt)  inavpiov   TTji  >Matth.xvlU.  10-20  Eph.  V.  8-19 
wtyrrfKOirrfiij         ) 
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3rd  day  of  1st  week  Matth.  iv.  26-v.  11 

4th „  V.  20-30  {niat  B-C  ill. 

5th „  V.  31-41  24). 

6th  (noLpatrKevfi)     . .  „  vii.    9-1 8 

7th  ((To^/SaTv)         ..  „  V.  42-48     Rom.    1.7-12 

KvpioMT}  a,  All  Saints (  „  x.  32,  33;  1 ,.  ,        .    «» 

/,-  •     •    -             -  )  o-    ou.fHeb.    XI.  33 

Tuv)  (  „  xix.  27-30    )  "     '"••  ^ 

2nd  day  of  2nd  week  j  "  ^^i'  ^ilu  }  ^°™-  "•  ^"® 

3rd „  Vii.  15-21  „   ii.  13,  17-27 

4th „  vii.  21-23  „    ii.  28-iii.  4 

5th „  viii.  2.1-27  „      lii.    4-9 

6lh  (wapa<TKtvrj)     ..  „  ix.  14-17  „       iii.    9-18 

7th  (o-o/i/SaTv)        . .  „  vii.    1-8  „      iiL  19-26 

Ki;piaitj7 /3'   ..          ..  „  Iv.  18-23  „        ii.  10-16 

2nd  day  of  3rd  week  „  ix.  36-x.  8  „      iv.    4-8 

3rd „  X.    9-15  „      iv.    8-12 

4th „  X.  16-22  „       iv.  13-17 

5th „  X.  23-31  „      iv.  18-26 

6th  (TTopcur^yn)     ..  |»  ^x^'^'}  "        V.  12-14 

7th  (o-a^/Sarw)        . .  „  vil.  24-vlil.  4     „     lii.  2M-iv.  3 

Kvpiaicf}  y    ..          ..  „  vi  22, 23  „        v.     1-10 

2nd  day  of  4th  week  „  xl.    2-15  „        v.  15-17 

3rd ^  xi.  16-20  „        v.  17-21 

4th „  xi.  20-26  „     vii.  1 

5th ,  xi.  27-20  (  (ififU  B-C  iii. 

6th  (»rapa<r«tei;i7)     ..  „  xli.     1-8    C.  24). 

7th  (o-o^/SaTy)       ..  „  viii.  14-23  Rom.  vi.  11-17 

KvpioKJiS'   ..         ..  „  vilL    5-13  „       vi.  18-23 

2nd  day  of  6th  week  „  xii.    9-13  „  vil.  l9-viii.3 

^'o {"  '^'^i]  ■■  ™..  ^. 

4th „  xii.  38-J5  „    viii.    8-14 

^'^ {"  xlli:    r    }  •'    ^"'•22-27 

6th  (»ra/>ao-«i/77)     ..  „  xlli.    3-12  „       ix.    6-13 

7th  laafipdrw)        ..  „  ix.    9-13  „    viii.  14-21 

Kvpia/c]7 «'    ..         ..  „  viii.  28-ix.  1  „       x.    1-10 

2nd  day  of  6tb  woek  „  xiii.  10-23  „      ix.  13-19 

3rd „  xiii.  V4-3J  „      ix.  17-28 

4th „  xiii.  31-36  „      ix.  29-;i3 

6th „  xiii.  36-43  i  "      '^   r'-H 

6th  (irapao-»tev]7)      ..  „  xiii.  44-54  „      X.  15-xl.  3 

7th  (aa^/Sarw)        ..  „  Ix.  18-26  „      ix.     1-5 

Kvpiojcjj  ^              ..  „  Ix.    1-8  „     xii.    6-14 

2nd  day  of  7th  week  „  xiii.  54-53  „      xi.    2-6 

3rd „  xiv.    1-13  „      xi.    7-1* 

4th ,  xiv35-xv.  11  „      xi.  13-20 

5th „  XV.  12-21  „      xi.  19-24 

6th  (tropao-Kevi?)    ..  „  xv.  29-31  „      xi.  25-2i« 

7th  ((ra0/3aT<j»)        . .  „  X.  37-xl.  1  „     xiL     1-3 

Kvpia/rjj  ^                 ..  „  Ix.  27-35  „      XV.     1-7 

2nd  day  of  Sth  week  „  xvi.    1-6  „      xi.  29-36 

3rd »  xvi.    6-12  „     xii.  14-21 

4th „  xvi.  20-24  „    xiv.  10-18 

5th „  xvi.  24-2H  „     XV.    8-12 

6th  (»rap«ur«eun)    ..  ..  xvii.  10-18  „     xv.  13-16 

7th  (aa^^orc{»)       ..  „  xii.  30-37  „    xiii.    1-10 

Kvpiojtjj  ij'   ..         ..  „  xiv.  14-22  1  Cor.  i.  10-U 

2nd  day  of  9tb  week  „  xviil    1-11     Rom.  x v.  17-25 

(  „xviti.  18-20;  ) 

3rd \„  xix.  1,2;    \     *     xv.  26-29 

{  13-15  ) 

4th „  XX.     1-16  „    xvl.  17-30 

8lh „  XX.  17-28     1  Cor.    il.  10-15 

6th  (irap<«r«n/n)     -•  {"  "'nZjo '}»*>•  IS-'''- » 

7th  (o-o^^ary)        . .  H  >iv.  32-39     Rom.  xiv.  6-0 

KvpiaxJj  9    ..         . .  „  xiv.  22-34     1  Cor.    III.  9-17 

2nd  day  of  10th  week  „  xxl.  18-22  „      111.18-23 

3rd „  xxi.  2 1-27  »      Iv.    5-8 

4th „  xxi.  28-32  „        v.    9-13 

Sth „  xxl.  43-46  „      vi.    1-6 

6th  CTapa<rK«vp)     ..  ..  XXil.  23-33  ^      Vl.    7-11 
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7th  day  of  10th  week  i  Mattb.  xvii.  24-)  ^       ^^  zo-3.3 
(^a-a^pdrw)  X  xviii.  1     )  "       * 

KvpioKr}  t.'  ..  ..  „  xvii.  14-23  1  Cor.  iv.  9-16 
2nd  day  of  11th  week  „  xxiii.  13-22  „  vL20-vil.7 
3rd „  xxiii.  23-28        „     vii.    7-15 

4^l» "    ^^il'- 29-39  )  (2fmf  B-C  ill. 

,  .  C„   XXIV.  13  or    >  ^  oi\ 

51^ V     14  or  15-28  i     2*> 

6th  (iropcuTxev^)    ..    {"    ^l^f~^^'}  ,.  ends  vii.  35 

7th  C«ra/3/3aTa))        ..       „      xix.    3-12  „         i.    3-9 

Kvpuvcjj  Ml'  . .       „   xviii.  23-35  „      ix-    2-12 

*E«  Tou  Kara  MopKOV. 

2nd  day  of  12th  week    Mark     i.    9-15  „  vii.  37-vili.  3 

3rd „        i.  16-22  „    viii.    4-7 

4th „        i.  23-23  „       ix.  13-1 8 

5th „         i.  29-35  „        X.    2-10 

6th  (irapa<TKevfi)     . .  »       ii-  18-22  „        X.  10-15 

7th  ((ra/3^aT<i>)        . .  Matth.  xx.  29-34  „        i.  26-29 

KvpiaxTJ  i^'  . .         „    xix.  16-26  „     xv.    1-11 

2nd  day  of  13th  week    Mark  iii.    6-12  „       x.  14-23 

3rd ,      iii.  13-21  „     x.  31-xi.  3 

4th „      iii.  20-27  „      xi.    4-12 

5lh „      iii.  28-35  „      xi.  13-23 

6th  (iropao-jcevn)     . .         „      Iv.    1-9  „  xi.  31-xii.  6 

7th  (o-o^jSaTw)  Matth.  xxii.  15-22  „      ii.    6-9 

KupioxTjiv'  ..     „        xxi.  33-42  „  xvi.  13-24 

2nd  day  of  14th  week    Mark  iv.  10-23  „  xii.  12-18 

3rd n      iv.  24-34  „  xii.  18-26 

4th w      iv.  35-41  „  xiii.8-xiv.l 

5ih „       V.    1-20  „  xiv.     1-12 

6th  (Trapa«-««un)     •'  »   {    35!^.^}  ' }    "   ^^^-  ^2-20 

7th  (<ra^^aTw)         Matth.  xxiii.  1-12     1  Cor.  iv.    1-5 

Kvpiojcn  iS'             ..  „       xxii.    2-14  2  Cor.   i.  21-ii.  4 

2nd  day  of  15th  week  Mark  v,  24-34  1  Cor.  xiv.  26-33 

3rd „       vi.    1-7  „      xJv.  33-40 

4th »      vi.    7-13  „       XV.  12-30 

5th „       vi.  30-15  „       XV.  29-34 

6th  (Tropoaicev^)     ..  „       vl.  45-53  „       xv.  34-40 

7  th  la-afifiarifj       Matth.  xxiv.    1-13  „     iv.  17-v.  5 

T,  -     .  ••   oe  An.  {2 Cor.    iv.    6-11 

Kvpuuojw  ..     „       "'••3*-40|  (_,5B_Ciii.  24). 

2nd  day  of  16th  week    {^"^.j,  ^^-  ""}■  1  Cor.    xvi.  3-13 

3rd H     vii.    5-16    2  Cor.      i.    1-7 

4th „     vii.  14-24         „  i.  12-20 

5th „     vH.  24-30         „         ii.    4-15 

6th  (TTopao-KeinJ)     ..  „    viii.     1-10         „      ii.  15-ili.  3 

T.v,  /     ao  '     \    i  Matth.  xxiv.  34-37  ;  I  ,  ^„.      ^  „„  „„ 
7th  (aoppuTw)     <  42-41    \  23-28 

Then  follow,  if  read  in  this  place — 
Kv(M.curg  if'  ..   Mallh.  xxv.  14-30     2  Cor.  vl.  1-10 

N.B. — If  this  week  wa.s  required  before  the 
new  year  or  new  indiction  began,  some  of  the 
les.vjns  from  St.  Mark  which  follow  the  I'Jth 
Sunday  of  St.  Luke  were  taken  for  this  17th 
week  so  far  as  needed,  and  after  them  (the 
•  tpLstles  for  the  week  being  2  Cor.  iii.  4—12  ;  iv. 
B    1-6;  11-18;  V.  10-15;  15-21). 

^^/rafifidrtf)  i^  Matth.  xxv.  1-13    iCor.  xiv.  30-25 

^vp.«i5.C  {^,^  ;}a«a':«5lLM2Cor.vi.ie-vU.l 

'R«c  rov  Kara  Xovitav, 

'"oftw'jiJT'';  Lake  111.  19-22  2  0,r.    vi.  11-16 

3rd «  ill,  Zl-lv.  1  „      vU.    1-11 

4th .       iv.     1-16  „       vll.  10-ie 

6th „       It.  10-22  „      vUl.    7-11 

etii  (iropoiTKn/j))     ..  M       iv.  22-30  „      viii.  10-21 

7th  (<ra^/)ary)        . .  n       iv.  31-.'}6  1  Cor.  XV.  39-46 

N.B.— If  the  IGth   or    17th  Saturdays  of  St. 
Matthew  b«  not  read  at  the  eud  uf  the  old  year, 
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Lukev.    1-11  2  Cor.     ix.    6-11 


„    viii.  20-ix.l 
„         ix.    1-5 
„       ix.  12-x. 5 
X.    4-12 
„  X.  13-18 

>  Cor.   XV.  58- 
xvi.  3 

2  Cor.    xl.  3i 
xii.  9 
„  xl.  5-9 

„  xi.  10-18 
„  xii.  10-14 
„  xii.  14-19 
„  xii,  19-xiii.  1 
i.    8-11 


17-26 1 
-36 1 


then  the  omitted  Epistles  are  used  when  St. 
Luke  commences,  and  the  Epistle  for  each  suc- 
ceeding Saturday  and  Sunday  must  be  looked 
for,  out  of  its  place,  one  tx  two  weeks  back. 
But  if  this  be  actually  the  18th  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  all  the  following  Epistles  will  be  given 
correctly. 

Kvpupc]^  a'   of   the     \ 

new  year  (Aposto-    > 

I08  irj')  ) 

2nd  day  of  2nd  week        „  iv.  38-44 

3rd „  v.  12-16 

4th „  V.  33-39 

Sth „  vi.  12-16 

6th  (7rapa<rK€V]7)     ..          „  vi.  17-23 

7th  (<ra/3/3a'T<{)) 

Kuptoxn  ^    (Apost.    \  .   3, 

2nd  day  of  3rd  week        „  vi.  24-30 

3rd »  vi.  37-45 

4th „  vl.  46-vii.  1 

Sth „  vii.  17-30 

6th  (TTopao-Kcun)     . .         „  vii.  31-35 

7th  (o-ajS/SaVo.) V.  27-32 

KvpiajcQ  y    (Apost.  > 

2nd  day  of  4th  week      „  vii.  36-50 

3rd „  viii.    1-3 

4th „  viii.  22-25 

5th „  ix.    7-11 

6th  (jrapao-Acei/TJ)    . .       „  ix.  12-18 

7th  ((7-aj3/3aTa))        ..       „  vi.    1-10 

Kupiax]7    S*     (Apost.  ^ 
ta')  5 

2nd  day  of  5th  week       „  ix,  18-22 

3rd „  ix.  23-27 

4th „  ix.  43-50 

5th „  ix.  49-56 

6th  (TTapatriccvj])    . .       „  x.    1-15 

7th  ((ra/3/3aTw)       ..       „  vii.    1-10 1 

^K^'T"  *  ^^^'*" } "  '^'-  ^^^ 

2nd  day  of  6tb  week      „  x.  22-24 

3rd „  xi.  ,1-9 

4th „  xi.    9-13 

Sth „  xi.  14-23 

«th  (rrapatTKevjj)    ..       „  xl.  23-26 

7th  (o-ajS^aTw)        ..       „  viii.  16-21 

KuptaKjj    ^    (Apost.  C 

2nd  day  of  7th  week 
3rd     . . 
4th     .. 

Sth     . . 


vii.  11-16    Gal,        i,  11-19 

2  Cor.  xiii.  2-7 
„        xiii.  7-11 

Gal.      i.  18-ii.  5 
„  ii.    6-16 

„       ii.  20-iii.  7 

2  Cor.    iii.  12-18 

viii.    5-15    GaL       ii.  16-20 

„  iii.  15-22 

„      iii.  28-iv.  5 
„  iv.    9-14 

„         iv.  i:j-26 
„       iv.  28-v.  5 
2  Cor,       V.  1-10 
(4  B-C  iii,  24). 

Gal.      vi.  11-18 

„  V.    4-14 

„  V.  14-21 

„  vi.    2-10 

l-^ph,  i.  9-17 
i.  16-23 

2  Cor.  viii.    1-5 


viii.  27-35  ;  J  ^  u 
38-39    ;  ^P*^- 
xi.  29-33 
xi.  34-41 
xi.  42-46 
xi,  47-      , 
xii.  1 

xii.    2-12 
ix.    1-6 


il.    4-10 

ii.  18-ili.  5 
iii.  5-12 
iii.  13-21 

iv.  12-16 


6th   (napa<TKtvff) 
7th  (<ra/3^aTCf») 

KvpiaK^  ^  (Apost 
"«') 

2nd  day  Of  8th  week    |   "  ^'22^31^' 

3rd ,       xii.  42-48 

4th „ 

5th „ 

6tli   (vapatTKtvjj)     .  .        „ 
7tli  ((TafifiaTifi)         ..        „ 

KvptaKJI  r\'    (ApoHt.    t 

2nd  day  of  9th  wet-k'      „ 

3rd „ 

<ili „ 

6th 

6th  (trapouTKavfl)     ..  \    " 
7th  (»a/3^«Tv)       .,        „ 


„  iv.  17-25 

2  Cor.    xi.    1-6 


vrti.  41-56     Eph.       ii.  14-22 


V. 18-26 


xii.  4H-.'')9 
xiii.    1-9 
xiii.  31-3.') 
Ix.  37-48 

X.  25-37 

xiv.  12-16 
Xlv.  2&-:i5 
XV.     l-lOl 
xvi.     1-9 
xvi.  15-1K;| 
XVll.    1-4 
is.  67-62 


Uul. 

Kph. 
i'hil. 


V.  25-31 

V.  28-vi.  6 

vi.    7-11 

vi.  17-21 

I.    3-10 


1-7 
2... 


{Uial  IMJ  III. 
^4). 

Gal.      lil.    i'la 
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KvpiaKJj  er    (Apost.)  Luke  xil.  16-21     Eph.      v.    6-19 

2nd  day  of  10th  week  „  xvii.  20-25 

(  „  xvii.  26-37; 

•*'^° v..  xviii.  18 

.                                C  „  xviii.  J5-17  ; 

^^^ X  26-30 

6th „  xviii.  31-34 

6th   (rrapaaKfViJ)     ,.  „  xix.  12-28 

:th  iaafi^art^)        . .  „  X.  19-21     Gal.  V.  22-vi.  2 

KvpiaKii   i     (Apost.   )  j^ij.    jQ_j,     y  .        ^-^   ^^^^ 

«S  )  ' 

2nd  day  of  11th  week     „     xix.  37-44 

3rd „  xix.  45-48 

4th „       XX.    1-8 

5th „  XX.    9-18 

6th  {v'lpaTKtvf})     ..  „  XX.  19-26 

7th  (o■a^^aT<Ji)        . .  „       xii.  32-40    Col.  1.  9-13 

KuptaKj}  la'  (Apost.   J  ^.^   jg_24     3 Cor.  ii.  14-iii.  3 

f  17 )  5 

2nd  day  of  12th  week  „      xx.  27-14 

3rd ,      xxi.  12-19 

.  t  „    xxi.  5-8;  10, 

*^° X  11  ;  20-24 

5th „      xxi.  28-33 

(  xxi  37— 

6th  (n-apao-Kcvn)     '•  ^  "     xxii!  8 

7th  (<ra/3/3aTa.)        ..       „      xiii.  19-29    Eph.      Ii.  11-13 
KvptaK]7i/3'    (Apost.)         xvii.  12-19    CoL       Hi.    4-11 

K0)  J 

2nd  day  of  13th  week  Mark  viii.  11-21 

3rd „      viii.  22-26 

4th ,      viii.  30-34 

5th „        ix.  10-16 

6th  (n-apao-iccii^)     ..        „        ix.  33-tl 

7th  ((To/i^aTu.')       . .     Luke  xiv.  1-11      Eph.      v.    1-8 

KvpiaKrj  ty     (Apost.)    ^^    xviii.  18-27  C.l.  ill.  12-16 

^ )  ) 

2nd  day  of  14  th  week    Markix.42-x.l  iThess.    i.    6-10 

3rd „         X.    2-11  „  1.  9-li.  4 

4th „         X.  11-16  „  ii.    4-8 

5th „         X.  17-27  „  ii.    9-14 

6th  (napa<TK€Vjj)     . .        „          X.  24-32  „  ii.  14-20 

7th  (<7a^/3a'Tu>)       ..    Luke  xvi.  10-15  Col.  I.    2-6 

„  .     ^   , .        .  .  (2  Tim.  1.    3-9 

KvpiaKr,    tS-  (Apost.)     ^^    xviii.  35-43?  O  Tim. i.  15-17. 

^'^■>  f  (      B-Ciii.  24). 

2nd  day  of  15th  week     Mark    x.  46-52     1  Thess.   iii.  1-8 

3rd „        xi.  11-23  „        iii.  6-11 

4th „        xi.  22-26  „  iii.  ll-iv.6 

6th „         xi.  27-33  „      iv.    7-11 

6ih  {napaffKtvj})    ..       „       xii.    1-12  „    iv.  17-v.  5 

7th  (<ra/3/3aTw)        ..  Luke  xvii.   3-10      Col.      ti.    8-12 

Kupiaxj?  i«'  (Apost.  )^  xix.    1-10  1  Tim.  vi.  11-16 

^P  )  ) 

2nd  day  of  16th  week    Mark  xii.  13-17  1  Thess.  v.  4-11 

3rd „  xii.  lH-27  „       v.  11-15 

4th ,  xii.  2S-34  „        v.  15-23 

8th xii.  3H-44  2  Thess.  i.    1-5 

6tb  (Trapa<7»t»u]7)     ••       »  xiii.     1-9  „    i.  11-ii.  6 

7th  ((ra/3/3aTw)        ..  Luke  xviii.  1-8       1  Tim.   ii.    1-7 

KvpiaKrnf'(therul>-l         ^...   Q_,.j2Tim.  iii.  10-15 
lican,  Apo.st.  Ay')    J    "     '^^"'-  ^"  )      (li-C  iii.  42).- 

2nd  day  of  17th  week    Mark  xiii.  9-13 1  ^  Thehs.Ji.  1?- 

3rd „      xiii.  14-23  „      iii.    3-9 

4th xiii.  24-31  „      iii.  10-18 

6th { ••  ;;j^:^  }iTim.  i.  i-s 

6th  (Kapn.(TKtvrj)     ..       „      xiv.    3-9  „         i.    8-14 

7th  ((Ttt^/SaVy)       ..i''"^**  xxi'.A^   }       "  '"•  ^^-iv.  6 

N.B. — The  Go>spel  for  the  Sumlay  preceding 
that  which  the  Western  church  calls  S«'ptnai;e- 
eiinii  is  always  that  of  the  ('<in<i,iiiiti'ss  (Matth. 
IV.  I'l-JS),  which  would  sonu'tiincs  displace  one 
or  two  ol"  those  imniediiUelv  preceding,  as  in  the 
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case  of  our  Sunday  next  before  Advent.  Two 
weeks'  les.sons  from  the  Kpistles  are  also  k*>pt  in 
reserve,  to  be  used  here  if  necessary.  They  are 
numbered  frf)m  the  weeks  at\er  Pentecost,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  Epistles  in  the  Greek  lec- 
tionaries,  viz. — 

Kvptajcij  \S' 2  Tim.  iii.  10-15 

(2)        1  Tim.     ii.  5-15 

(3)       „       Ui.  1-13 

(4)        „        iv.  4-9 

(5)        „  iv.  14-v.  10 

(6)        «    V.  17-vi.  2 

aa/3)3aTw  Ae'  ..  ..  „        iv.  9-15 

KvpiaK-rj  Ke 2  Tim.     ii.  1->10 

(2)  .' 1  Tim.    vi.  2-U 

(3)       „      vi.  17-21 

(4)       2  Tim.     i.    H-14 

(5)       „      i.  14-ii.  2 

(6)        „        ii.  22-26 

aa/S/Saro.  A?'  ..  ..  „        ii.  11-19 

The  day  before  Septuagesima  Sunday  is — 

(ra/S/Saro)     Trpb    ttjs    1 

anoKpeu)    (be/ore    >  Luke  XV.    l-io 
Carnival)  ) 

KvpioKfj    npo     T^?    ) 
anoKoeci  {the  Pro-  \  „      XV.  11-32    1  These,  v.  14-23 
digal)  ) 

2nd  day  of  Carnival )  ^„.        .   ,    ,,     . —.         ...    ,   ,„ 
y,Q^^  >Mark    xi.  1-11     2  Tim.    iu.  1-10 

3rd „      xiv.  10-42          „iii.  14-iv.  5 

4th „  xiv.  43,  XV.  1         „       iv.    9  18 

6th „       XV.    1-15    Titus       i.    6-12 

6th(,rapa<r«v„-)     ..{  "    ^^5 J5V,22.|      „      i.  15-ii.  10 

:th  (.a,,ar,)        . .  {  "^^j^^^^  }  1  Cor.    vi.  12-20 

"""Tiri^^^  ^^-tth.xxv.31  P^^;^«^ 

our  Sexagesima)      )  "   (    20,  B-Oiii.  24) 

2nd  day  of  the  week  ] 
of  the  Cheae-taXer  (Luke  xix.  29-40; )  „  ,      , 
(Tvpo(^olyow  :  a  (     Xxii.  7, 8,  39     5  "'"'''•    '^-     ^"^"^ 

lighter  fast)  J 

^'^ {"im.  f-}..  '•'^"■« 

4th dettt. 

6th  (jTtipaaKevp)     . .  detst. 

i  Rom.  xiv.  19-23; 
7th  (<ra/3/3aTw)       ..     Matth.  tI.  1-13^    „        xvi.  25-27 

(  (p.  50) 

Kvpi<u()7  Tt)%  rvpoifxi-  '\ 
yov    '{the      Cheese-  (  ,  jj.  .. 

gehima)  } 

Genesis  was  read  on  the  five  middle  week- 
days of  Lent  (p.  50).  The  special  lessons  from 
the  New  Testament  were — 

vi,a-rtia<:  (Vigil  of  V Matth.  vii.  7-11. 
Lent)  ) 

Tu>»'  yr)irTtiu)v  (T/Cnt). 

aafifidrwa       ..    Mark     ii.  2:J-iii.  5       Heb.  i.    1-12 

Kifpicuc^  a        . .   John            i.  44-52         „  xi.  24-40 

(T'l/iJ^dTb) /3'      ..   Mark           t.  35-44         „  iii.  13-14 

Kvpicucii  fi'       ..       „             ii.    1-ia         „  i.  l(t-ii.  3 

o-.i/3/3<iTw  y'       ..       „              ii.  14-17         „  X.  32-38 

Kiipia(C77  y'       ..       „      viii.  34-lx.  1         „  iv.  14-v.  6 

aaj^pdrt^  &'      ..       „           vii.  31-37         „  vi.    9-12 

Kvpicucji  6'       ..       „/         ix.  17-31         „  vi.  13-20 

<ra/3/3aTti»  «'      ..       „'        vlii.  27-31         „  ix.2t-28 

Kvpiatfi  *         ..       „              X.  32-46         „  ix.  11-14 

aa^^aru,  f*  (ol  )     j^^^            ,       j_^  ^^^    ^g-xlil.  « 

LutJini.>.)  }  •♦ 

Kvpiojcfj  «■'  Twf  ^niui'  (Palm  Sunday)— 

irpwi  (.Matins)     Matlh.  xxi.  1-11;  16-17 
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KvpiaKji  ^  cU  Tr\v  AiTTji/  Mark  x.  46-xi.  11 

„        For  the  Liturgy— John  xii.  1-18     Phil.  iv.  4-9 

The  services  of  the  Holy  Week  {t\  ayla  v 
fx€yd\-n)  are  given  at  full  leugth  in  nearly  all 
the  lectionaries,  viz. — 

Matth.    xxl.  18-43 
„       xxiv.    3-35 
„    xxii.  15-xxiv.  2 
„     xxiv.  36-xxvi.  2. 
John  xi.  47-53,  or  xii.  17-47 
Matth.  xxvi.  6-16 
Lnke  xxii.  1-36,  or  39 
Matth.  xxvi.  1-20 
Eve — Gospel  of  the  Rath  (vhtttjp)  John  xiii.  3-10 
After  the  Bath     ..         ..       „     xiii.  12-17 ; 
Matth.  xxvi.  21-39 ;  Luke  xxii.  43,  44  (p.  50)  ; 
„       xxvi.  40-xxvii.  2  1  C>.r.  xi.  23-32. 

At  this  season  were  read  the  twelve  Gospels  of 
the  Holy  Passion  (rc!)U  ayiwv  TraOan/),  viz. — 


2nd  day 

.     Matins 

Liturgy 

3rd  day 

.     Matins 

Liturgy 

4  th  day 

. .     Matins 

Liturgy 

5th  day 

. .     Matins 

Liturgy 

(1)  John  xiii.  31-xviii.  1 

(2)  „      xviii.  1-28 

(3)  Maith.  xxvi.  57-75 

(4)  John  xviii.  28-xix.  16 

(5)  Matth.  xxvii.  3-32 

(6)  Mark  xv.  16-32 

Gospels    for  the   hours  of  the  vigil    of  Good 
Friday  (t^s  dyias  TrapojuovTjj) — 


(7)  Matth.  xxvii.  33-54 

(8)  Luke  xxiii.  32-49 

(9)  John  xix.  •.>5-37 
(in)  Mark  xv.  43-47 

(11)  John  xix.  38-J2 

(12)  Mittth.  xxvii.  62-66 


(6)  Luke  xxii.  66-xxiii.49 
(9)  John  xix.  16-37 


Hour    (1)    Matth.    xxvii 

1-56 
(3)  Mark  xv.  1-41 

Good    Friday   (t^  dyia    TrafiacTKevfj)    for    the 

Liturgy — 

Matth.  xxvii.  1-38;   Luke  xxiii.  39-43;   Matth.  xxvii. 

39-54  ;  John  xix.  31-37  ;  Matth.  xxvii.  55-61. 

1  Cor.  i.  18-ii.  2. 

Easter  Even  (t^  dylcp  Koi  /xeydKcf}  (Ta^fidrcf) — 
Matins  (»rpwt)  Matth.  xxvii.  62-66 1 J^^*"  jii^'i^H 

Evensong  {k<mipa<;')      „      xxviii.    1-20     Rora.  vi.  3-11 

To  these  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  for 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  year  from  Easter  Day  to 
Easter  Even  nearly  all  the  lectionaries  annex 
eleven  morning  Gospels  of  the  Resurrection 
(fvayy4\ia  avaffTacrifia  etoOiva),  which  were 
read  in  turn,  one  every  Sunday  at  matins,  viz. — 


(1)  Matth. 

xxviii. 

16-20 

(7)  John 

XX. 

1-10 

(2)  Mark 

xvi. 

1-8 

(«)       ,. 

XX. 

11-18 

(3)      „ 

xvi. 

&-20 

(9)      » 

XX. 

19-31 

(4)  Luke 

xxiv. 

1-12 

(10)  „ 

(11)  ., 

xxi. 

1-14 

(5)         n 

xxiv. 

12-35 

xxi. 

15-25 

(6)      » 

xxiv. 

36-52 

V.  Syriac  Lectionaries. — A  valuable  evange- 
listarium,  written  in  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
Syriac  language,  called  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion the  ./erusalem  Si/rinc,  was  first  used  by 
Adler  in  the  Vatican  (MS.  S'yr.  19),  and  has  lately 
been  published  in  full  by  Cottnt  F.  Miniscalchi 
Erezzo  (Verona,  18'J1-G4).  This  book  enables 
us  to  see  that  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  Syriac 
church  at  the  i>erio<l  that  it  bears  date  (a.D. 
lO.'iO),  and  probably  long  before,  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  Greek  church  as  described 
above.  Id  fact  the  Jerusalem  I^ctionary  diflTers 
from  the  Greek  for  the  portions  which  it  con- 
tains little  more  than  the  various  Greek  copies 
do  from  each  other.  It  does  not  supply  the 
ordinary  week-day  lesHons  except  from  Easter  to 
Pentiu.ost  and  those  of  the  Iloly  Wrek  :  the 
Mfnol(»;;y  also,  as  might  have  been  expected 
(p.  .'»!),  is  widely  difl'erent  in  the  two  churcheH. 
M«Kl<;rn  Syrian  manuscriptn  and  editions,  hf»w- 
ever  (such  a«  that  publinheii  by  rrofessor  Le<;  in 
1810),  are  con  tructod  <jn   other  principles  ;  and 


agree  with  the  Greek  only  on  the  occasion  of 
such  high  festivals  as  hardly  admitted  a  choice 
in  their  selection. 

VI.  The  Coptic  Lectionary. — For  the  Coptic, 
the  other  great  branch  of  ancient  Christianity  in 
the  East,  we  depend  for  the  present  mainly  on  a 
Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscript,  translated  by  Pre- 
bendary Malan  in  his  Original  Documents  of  the 
Coptic  Church,  No.  IV.  (1874),  which  he  believes 
to  agree  very  well  with  what  is  known  else- 
where of  H-Cotmarus,  the  volume  of  lessons  for 
the  whole  year.  It  contains  only  the  Sunday 
and  feast-day  Gospels  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  appropriate  versicles  and  greetings  annexed 
to  each  at  full  length  ;  although  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Cassian  (Institut.  iii.  2)  for 
the  5th  century,  that  the  Egyptians  read  both 
Epistle  and  Gospel  every  Saturday  as  well  as 
every  Sunday  in  their  public  services.  The  Sun- 
days are  arranged  according  to  the  months  of 
the  Coptic  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began 
August  29.  The  vigil  or  eve  was  always  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  each  day.  The 
manuscript  being  defective,  the  lessons  for  the 
first  three  Sundays,  and  some  few  others,  cannot 
be  given. 

Month  of  Tot  (Aug.  29-Sept.  27)— 
4th  Sunday— Evensong  ..   Matth.  ix.  18-26 
Matins      . .       „       xv.  21-28 
Liturgy    . .    Luke  vii.  36-50 


Month  of  Babeh  (Sept. 

Ist  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

2nd  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

3rd  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

4th  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

Month  of  Hator  (Oct.  28- 

Ist  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Lltuigy 

2nd  Sunday — Kvensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

3rd  Siniday — Kvensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

4th  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

Month  of  Kihak  (Nov.  27 

1st  Sunday — Kvensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

2nd  Sunday — Evensong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

3rd  .Sunday — Evi  nsong 
Matins 
Liturgy 

4th  Sunday— KvnKong 
Matiim 
Liturgy 

Month  of  Tubeh  (Dec.  27 
IhI  .Sunday — Evennong 
Miitlim 
Liturgy 


28-Oct.  27)— 

Matth.  xiv.  15-21 
deest  folium. 
..  Mark 
..  Matth. 
. .  Mark 
..  Luke 
. .  Mark 
..  Luke 
..  Matth. 
•  •  »f 
. .  John 
. .  I^uke 

Nov.  26) 
Mark 
Matth. 
Luke 

MaVk 
Matth. 


ii.    1-12? 
xvii.  24-27 
xvi.    2-5 
V.    1-11 
iv. 35-41 
xxiv.    1-12 
(^deest  folium), 
xiv.  22-33? 
XX.    1-18 
vii.  11-22 


. .  Luke 

. .  Matth. 
. .  Joiin 
. .  Mark 

-Dec.  26) 

. .  Mark 

. .  Luke 


. .   Mark 
. .   Matth. 
..   Luke 

. .    Mark 
..   Luke 

Jan.  2r>) 
..   Luke 

..   Muttb. 


iv.  10-20 
xxviii.  1-20 
viii.    4-15 
xii.  22-31 
xvi.    2-8 
xiii.    1-8 
xi.  25-30 
xxiv.    1-12 
viii.    4-8 
xvii.  14-21 
XX.    1-18 
X.  17-31 


xiv.    3-9 
xii.  41-44 

I.  1-25 
vii.  36-50 
xi.  19-28 

i.  26-38 

i.  29-34 
XV.  21-31 

i.  39-56 
viii.     1-3 
111.  2H-35 

I.  57-80 

Iv.  4(M4 
Iv.  31-37 
Ii.  19-23 
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2nd  Sunday — Evensong    . .       „    xlv.  22-31,  or 

M.irk  vi.  45-54  {Hiat  MS.) 
Matins        ..   Mark        iii.    7-12 
LiinrRy       ..   Lnke        xi.  27-36 

8rd  Sunday — Kvensong    . .  John         v.    1-18 
Matins        ..       „  iii.    1-21 

Liturgy       . .       „  iii.  22-36 

4th  Sunday— Evensong   ..       „  v.  31-47 

Matins         ..       „  vi.  47-58 

Liturgy       ..       „  ix.    1-38 

Month  of  Amshir  (Jan.  26-Feb.  24) — 

l8t  Sunday — P>en8ong  ..  John  vi.  15-21 

Matins  . .       „  viii.  51-59 

Liturgy  ..       „  vi.  22-38 

2nd  Sunday— Evensong  . .      „  iv.  46-54 

Matins  ..      „  iii.  17-21 

Liturgy  ..      „  vi.    5-14 

3rd  Sunday — Kvensong  ..       „  v.  39-vi.  2 

Mrttins  . .       „  xii.  44-50 

Liturgy  . .       „  vi.  27-40 

(in  ancitbcr  copy  v.  27-46) 

4tb  Sunday — Evensong  ..  Luke  xvii.    1-10 

(in  another  copy  to  ver.  19) 

Matins  . .  John  v.  27-39 

Liturgy  . .       „  xix.    1-10 

The  four  days  which  follow  this  Sunday  com- 
pose the  fast  of  Jonah. 

2nd  day  of  week    . .     Matins  . .  Matth.  vii.    6-12 

Liturgy  . .         „  xii.  35-39 

3rd  day      . .         . .     Matins  . .  Luke  xiii.    6-9 

Liturgy  ..         „  xi.  29-36 

4th  day       ..         ..     Matins  ..  Matth.  xi.  25-30 

Liturgy  ..         „      xv.  32-xvi.  4 

6th  day  (Passover   1  Matins  ..  Mark  viii.  lf)-21 

of  Jonah)                5  Liturgy  . .  John  ii.  12-25 

Great  Sunday  of  the  first  gathering  in  of  Crops — 
Evensong      . .     Mark        xi.  22-26 
Matins  ..     Luke      xxi.  34-38 

Liturgy        . .     Matth.        vi.    1-4 

Fbr  any  fifth  Sunday  of  the  Month  in  the  first  six 

Months  of  the  Year — 

Evensong     . .     Matth.  xiv.  15-21 

Matins  . .     Mark        vi.  35-44 

Liturgy        ..     Luke        ix.  12-17 

Gospel  lessons  for  the  seventh  month,  Bar- 
mahat  (Feb.  25-March  26),  and  the  eighth 
month,  Barmudeh  (March  27-April  25)  are  not 
given,  inasmuch  as  the  proper  lessons  for  the 
holy  season,  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  to  Pen- 
tecost, here  intervene  and  extend  to  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  ninth  month,  Bivshansh. 

The  Holy  Fast— 
1st  Sunday— Evensong   ..  Matth.  vi.  34-vii.  12 

Matins        . .       „  vii.  22-29 

Liturgy      ..       „  vi.  19-33 

(2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Sunday  wanting.  ITiat  MS.) 
6tb  Sunday— Evenstmg    ..  Luke    xviii.    1-8 

Matins        ..   Matih.   \xiv.  3-36 

(in  another  copy  Luke  xviii.  ^14) 

Liturgy       . .  John  v.    1-18 

6th  SundAy— Ev»'n.song    ..  Luke     xiii.  22-35 

Matins        ..  Matth.  xxiii.  1-39 

(in  another  copy  Matth.  xx.  17-28) 

Liturgy       . .  John  ix.  1-39 

Saturday  of  La7.arus — 

Matins.    Luke  xviii.  31-43  (in  another 
copy  Mark  x.  46-62) 

Liturgy.  John  xi.  1-45 
1th  Sunday  of  Hot^annas  (ralin  Sunday)^ 

Evensong    ..  John       xii.    I-ll 

Matins        ..  Luke      xix.    1-10 

Liturgy    (1)    Matth.     xxi.  1-17 

(2)  Mark        xi.    1-11 

(3)  Luke      xix.  29-4.S 

(4)  John        xii.  12-19 


Great  Thursday  of  the  Covenant  of  the  IJasin— 
G'jspcl       ..     John      xiii.    1-17 
Liturgy     ..   Matth.  xxvi.  20-29 

[Good  VYiday  )«as  no  service  noted] 

Saturday  of  Lignts  (Easter  Even)— 

Matins      . .  Matth.  xxvii.  62-66 
Liturgy     ..       „      xxviii.    1-20 

Feast  of  the  Glorious  Resurrection  — 

Matins      ..  Mark       xvi.    2-8 
Liturgy    ..  John  xx.    1-18 

Feast  of  Terms,  or  of  the  Fifty  Days — 


Luke      V. 
John  xxi. 

-        XX. 


VI. 


1-11 

1-14 

24-31 

16-23 

„         vi.  24-34 

„         vi.  35-46 

„       vii.  30-    .' 

„      viii.  21-30 

„      viii.  30-50 

„        vi.  54-69 

„      viii.  51-59 

„       xii.  3i-50 

„      xiv.  21-25 

„       XV.    4-8 

„       XV.    9-16 

Luke  ix.  51-62 

Mark  xvi.  12-20 

Luke  xxiv.  36-53 

Mark  xii.  2«-40 


1  St  Sunday— Evensong    .. 

Matins 

Liturgy 
2nd  Sunday — Evensong    . . 

Matins 

Liturgy 
3rd  Sunday — Evi  nsong    . . 

Matins 

Liturgy 
4 Ih  Sunday — Evensong    .. 

Matins 

Liturgy      .. 
6th  Sunday — Evensong    . . 

Matins 

Liturgy 
Ascension  Day — Evensong 

Miitins 

Liturgy 
6th  Sunday — Even.song  . . 

(in  another  copy  John  xiv.    1-7) 

Matins        ..       „      xiv.    8-20 

Liturgy      ..      „     xvi.  23-33 
7th  Sunday  (Pentecost) — 

Evensong   ..       „       vii.  37-44 

Matins        . .       „    xiv.  26-xv.  4 

Liturgy      ..       „    xv.  26-xvi.  15 

Month  of  Bashansh  (April  26-May  25)— 

3rd  Sunday— Evensong   , .  Matth.  xxli.  34—40 

Matins        .i  From  Luke:    the 

(  Kesurreclion 

Liturgy       . .  Luke         x.  25-28 

4th  Sunday— Evensong  ..  Matth.     xii.    1-8 
Matins        . .  John        xx.  1- 
Liturgy      ..  Luke        iv.    1-I3 
Month  of  Bawaneh  (May  26-June  24)— 

1  St  Sunday— Evensong  ..  Matth.  xvii.  1-13 
Matins  ..  „  xxviii.  ?  -20 
Liturgy      ..  Luke        xi.    1-13 

2nd  Sunday— Evensong  ..      „  iv.  38-41 

Matins        ,.  Mark      xvi.    2-5 
Liturgy       .  .  Luke  v.  17-26 

3rd  Sunday— Evensong  . .  Matth.  vii.  7-12 
Matins  ..  Luke  xxiv.  1-12 
Liturgy       . .   Malth.     xii.  22-34 

4th  Sunday — Evensong  ....  v.  27-48 

Matins        ..  John        xx.    1-18 
Liturgy       ..   Luke        vi.  27-3S 
Month  of  Abib  (June  25-July  24) — 

Ist  Sunday — Evensong   . .  Luke        ix.    1-6 
Matins         ..   Matth.  xxviii.? -20 
Liturgy      . .  Luke         x.    1-20 

and  Sunday— Evensong   . .       „         xvi.    1-18 
Matins        . .  Mark      xvi.    2-5 
Liturgy       ..  Matth.  xviii.  1-1 1 

3rd  Sunday — Evensong  ,.  Luke  xiv.  7-15 
Matins  . .  „  xxiv.  1-12 
Liturgy      ..      „  ix.  10-17 

4th  Sunday — F>en(tong    .  .       „  vii.    1-10 

Matins        . .  John        xx.    1-18 
Liturgy      ..      „  xi.    I-46 

Month  of  Mesre  (July  25-Aog.  23) — 

l8t  Sunday — F>cn8ong  . .  Mark  vi.  4S-56 
Matins  ..  Matth.  xxviii. .> -20 
Liturgy      ..  Luke       xx.    »-l» 

3nd  Sunday— Even bong  . .  Luke    xviii.    9-17 
Matins        ..  Mark      xvi.    2-6 
Liturgy      . .  Luk«         v.  27-39 
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Luke 


xi.  27-36 
„  xxiv.  1-12 
Mark  iii.  22-34 
Luke  xvii.  20-37 
John  XX.  1-18 
Mark     xiii.    3-31 


3rd  Sunday — Evensong 

Matins 

Liturgy 
4th  Sunday — Evensong 

Matins 

Liturgy 

Short  or  intercalary  month  Nissi  (Aug.  24-28, 
with  a  sixth  day  in  leap  year) — 

Sunday— Evensong  . .  Luke  xxi.  12-33 
Matins  . .  Mark  xiii.  32-37 
Liturgy      . .  Matth.  xxiv.  a-35 

For  a  fifth  Sunday  in  any  of  the  six  summer 
months  two  sets  are  given,  to  be  used  as  re- 
quired— 

Evensong  . .  Matth.  xiv.  15-21 
Matins  . .  Mark  vi.  35-44 
Liturgy     ..  Luke      ix.  12-17 

VII.  The  National  Lectionaries  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  compared.  — This  Coptic  table  of  Sunday 
Gospels  throughout  the  year  is  far  ruder  and 
less  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  that  of  the 


Sunday  before  Christmas 
Christmas  Eve 


Luke  xiv.  16-24 
Matth.  xvi.  5-11 
Mark      viii.  13-21 


Greek  church,  to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  bears 
a  little  resemblance.  On  closer  inspection  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  Gospels  for  the  early 
morning  service,  several  of  which  recur  three  or 
four  times  over,  are  often  identical  with  the 
Gospels  of  the  Resurrection  used  periodically 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  same  hour  (p.  57).  The 
Copts  also  agree  with  the  Greeks  in  reading  St. 
John's  Gospel  almost  exclusively  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  while  the  appointed  Gospels  for 
the  Holy  Week  (including  the  preceding  Satur- 
day), as  also  for  Ascension  Day,  accord  to  a 
degree  which  cannot  be  accidental.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  services  of  th* 
great  unmovable  season  of  Christmas,  which  we 
here  subjoin.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac  lessons  are 
the  same  as  the  Greek.  We  infer,  on  the  whole, 
from  these  partial  resemblances  in  the  midst  of 
general  diversity,  that  the  lessons  for  the  chief 
festivals,  being  in  substance  the  same  in  all  the 
lectionaries,  were  settled  at  an  earlier  date  than 
those  for  ordinary  occasions. 


Christmas  Day  

Dec.  26— f  is  T7ji/  (Tvvafi.v  t^  BeoroKov 

{Communion  of  the  Mother  of  God) 
Saturday    irpb  t<I»v    <^Titiv  (Jfeast  of 

Lights,  or  Epiphany) 

Sunday  npib  riav  <(>(i>twv        ,,  . . 
YigW  of  the  6io<i>ai>ia 

&€0<f>avia  (Epiphany)— Matins  . . 

Liturgy  . . 


Greek. 

Coptic. 

Matth. 

i. 

1-25 

Luke 

li. 

1-20 

Evensong     ..     Matth.      1.    1-17 
Matins          . .         „            i.  18-25 
Liturgy        ..     Luke       ii.    1-20 

Matth. 

ii. 

1-12 

Evensong     . .         „          iii.  23-38 
. .        Matins         . .    John         i.  14-17 

n 

ii. 

13-23 

Liturgy        ..     Matth.     ii.    1-12 
Eve  of  the  Glorious  Baptism- 

n 

Iii. 

1-6 

Evensong     . .     Matth.    iv.  12— 
Matins         . .     John       iii.  22-29 

Mark 

I. 

1-8 

Liturgy        ..     Luke      iii.    1-18 

Luke 

iii. 

1-18 

Glorious  Baptism — 

Mark 

i. 

1-9 

Evensong     . .     Matth.    iii.    1-12 

Matth. 

iii. 

13-17 

Matins          ..     Mark         i.    1-11 
Liturgy        . .     John         i.  18-34 

Thus  the  Coptic  Christians  agree  with  the 
Greeks  in  commemorating  the  Lord's  baptism 
only  on  Jan.  6,  and  not  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
which  was  principally  regarded  in  the  Western 
church  [Ei'IPHANy].  Yet  the  Gospels  relating 
to  the  baptism  (Matth.  iii.  13-17,  Luke  iii.  23) 
appear    in    the    old    lectionary   of  the   Gallican 


church,  which  had  early  and  close  communion 
with  the  East  (p.  60);  and  Luke  iii.  15-23  is 
still  the  English  second  lesson  for  the  morning 
service. 

A  comparison  of  the  lessons  for  the  other  fes- 
tivals pertaining  to  our  Lord  suggests  the  same 
conclusions  as  those  for  the  Christmas  season. 


Greek. 
Feb.  2. — Presentation  in  the  Temple      Luke    ii.       22-40     . . 

Aug.  6. — Tran»figaratton— Matins  „  ix.  29-36     .. 

or   Mark        ix.    2-9 
Liturgy  Maith.  xvii.    1-9 


Coptic. 


Evensong     . 

.     Luke 

li. 

15-20 

Matins 

•            u 

ii. 

40-52 

Ivitiirgy 

•           It 

il. 

21-39 

Evensong     . 

•           >f 

ix. 

28-36 

Matins 

.     Matth. 

xvii. 

1-9 

Liturgy 

.     Mark 

ix. 

2-13 

In  contra.st  with  these  resemblances  it  is  well 
to  note  that  in  the  services  for  the  7th  century 
festival,  that  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  which 
ha«  8uch   influence  on  the   later  forms  of  the 

Greek. 
Bonday  before  the  Elevation 

Sept.  14.— Elevation  of  the  CroM 

Saturday  after  the  Elevation 

Sooday  after  the  Elevation  . . 


Qal. 

vi. 

11-18 

John 

lii. 

1.^-17 

1  <:or. 

i. 

18-24 

John 

xix. 

6-35 

1  Cor. 

i. 

26-29 

John 

viii. 

21-30 

Gal. 

ii. 

n;-20 

Greek  lectionaries  (p.  52),  there  is  but  a  single 
pa.ssage  in  common  between  the  two  nations,  and 
that  one  (John  viii.  28-30)  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked by  either. 

Coptic. 


Sept  14.- Evensong  John  viii.  28—12 
Matins  „        xii.  2&- 

Llturgy         „  X.  22- 


Murk  viii,  34-ix.  I 


In  the  Jerasalem  Syriac,  John  xi.  53  precedes 
ch.  xix.  6-35  hh  the  GoHppJ  for  Siqit.  14. 

VIII.  Lecti'/narics  of  t/ie  Western  Church. — 
The  tables  of  le.sMmH  we  have  hitherto  examined 
have  little  in  common  with  the  Epi.-itieH  and 
Gfisprls  of  Uie  Kut{iihh  church,  and  woe  evi- 
deatly  con-it ructed  on  a  dilltsrcnt  principle.  The 
MttAOo  of  Advent,   which   is  purely   a   Wentem 


inntitution,  being  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the 
high  fchtival  of  C'hristinas,  has  appropriately 
opened  the  ecclesiastical  year  through  western 
Christendom,  at  least  from  the  7th  century 
downwards.  The  yearly  changes  rendered  ne- 
ce.sHary  by  the  variation  of  tin'  Easter  Kc.ison 
were  henceforward  made  by  fixing  the  proper 
positions  for  Advent  and  Septuagesitna  Sundays, 
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as  in  our  Booh  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Western 
lectionaries,  however,  while  they  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  general  character  and  ar- 
rangements, present  considerable  differences  in 
detail,  which  well  deserve  the  student's  at- 
tention. Although  the  Comes  or  Lectionnry 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome  by  its  editor  Pamelius 
(Z»'<ur(/ica,  Colon.  1571),  and  by  others  [Epistlk], 
may  not  safely  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  the  4th 
century,  and  is  probably  three  or  four  centuries 
later,  yet  as  regards  the  Epistles  and  Gosj)els  it 
corresponds  closely  with  the  Roman  service- 
book,  whose  selection,  having  been  long  familiar 
to  Englishmen  through  the  Use  of  Sarum  (circa 
A.D.  1078),  was  wisely  retained  in  all  important 
particulars  by  those  who  compiled  the  two 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward  Vlth's  reign.  Besides 
the  Comes,  and  widely  departing  from  it,  exist 
lectionaries  of  the  Galilean  and  Spanish  churches, 
the  former  rendered  accessible  by  the  labours  of 
Cardinal  Bona  (/>*<?  rebus  liturgids,  Paris,  1672), 
of  Thomasius  (Liher  Sacramentorum,  Rome, 
1680),  and  of  Mabillon  (De  liturgia  Gallicarut, 
Paris,  1685,  &c.)  [Gospels].  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Gallican 
service-book  were  derived  from  that  close  inter- 
course which  subsisted  between  the  churches  of 
Asia  and  of  Southern  Gaul,  commencing  with 
the  mission  of  Pothinus  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century.  Its  variations  from  the  Roman  standard 
attracted  the  notice  of  our  St.  Augustine  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  27), 
and  held  their  ground  for  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  when  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  gradually 
brought  in  the  Roman  missal.  The  Spanish 
or  Mozarabic  liturgy  seems  originally   to   have 


of  time  considerable  divergences  arose  between 
them.  It  had  not  to  yield  to  the  Roman  L'se 
before  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  and  its 
memory  was  long  cherished  by  reason  of  the 
proud  national  feeling  of  the  Spanish  clergy  and 
people  (Palmer,  Origines  liturgicae,  sect,  x.)  In 
this  Mozarabic  Use  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  in 
the  Gallican  during  Easter  week,  and  in  the 
Comes  on  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  the  Ai)ocalypse, 
which  we  have  not  yet  met  with,  is  read  as  a 
kind  of  third  lesson,  and  before  the  Epistle. 
Again,  in  Greek  lectionaries,  portions  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  iu 
Christ's  College  Evangelistarium,  where  pai>iages 
from  the  Septuagint  version  (Isa.  iii.  9-13;  lii. 
13-liv.  1;  Jer.  xi.  18-xii.  15;  Zech.  xi.  10-14) 
are  included  in  the  services  for  the  Holy  Week. 
In  the  Latin  books,  however,  they  are  found  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  nor  ought  any  argument  for 
a  more  modern  date  be  drawn  from  their  pre- 
sence in  the  Comes.  St.  Ambrose  expressly 
testifies  that  in  his  time  the  book  of  Jonah  was 
read  in  the  Holy  Week,  and  the  first  chapter  of 
that  prophet  is  found  in  the  Gallican  and  the 
Sj)anish,  as  well  as  in  the  Comes,  as  part  of  the 
course  for  Easter  Even.  The  book  of  Job,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  met  with  there,  although  the 
language  of  Jerome  as  well  as  of  Ambrose  might 
lead  us  to  expect  it  (Bingham,  Anti-juities,  book 
xiv.  ch.  iii.  3).  Reserving  for  a  separate  article 
[Prophets]  much  further  notice  of  the  lessons 
from  the  Old  Testament  (which  were  chiefly 
taken  from  Genesis,  the  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah), 
we  subjoin  the  table  of  Western  E]>istles  and 
Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  greater  feasts 
throughout  the  year,  according  to  the  three  most 
ancient  authorities. 


been    the   same   as  the  Gallican,  but  in  course 

IX.   Table  of  Western  Lessons  throughout  the  Tear. 


CtoMES. 

Gaxucan. 

MoZARABia 

Ist  Sunday  In  Advent 

Rom. 

xiii.  11-14 

• .         .  • 

Rom. 

XV. 

14-29 

Matth. 

xxi.     1-9 

.  •         • . 

Luke 

iii. 

1-18 

2nd      „             „         

Rom. 

XV.    4-13 

. .         .  • 

Rom. 

xiii. 

1-8 

Luke 

xxi.  25-33 

,.         ,, 

Matih. 

xi. 

2-15 

3rd       „             n        

1  Cor. 

iv.     1-5 

. .         . . 

Rom. 

xi. 

25-56 

Matth. 

xi.     2-10 

• .         •  • 

Matth. 

xxi. 

1-17 

4th       „             „        

I'hll. 

Iv.     4-7 

. .         .  • 

1  Cor. 

XV. 

22-31 

John 

1.  19-28 

• .         .  • 

Mark 

xii.  38 

-xiii.  33 

Christmas  Eve 

l{om. 

1.     1-6 

.. 

J[.Maith.       i.  18-21.) 
(            Sarum  Use")    f 

John 

1.     1-15 

•  • 

Christmas  Day            

Heb. 

i.     1-12 

Heb. 

L     1-13 

. .      Heh. 

i. 

1-12 

J.-hn 

i.     1-14 

Luke 

ii.     1-19 

. .     Luke 

li. 

6-20 

Sunday  after  Christmas 

Gal. 
Luke 

Iv.     1-7 
li.  33 

.. 

• 

Circumcision 

Gal. 

lii.  23-29 

1  Cor. 

X.  14-31 

..     Phil. 

lit. 

'l-« 

Luke 

il.  21 

Luke 

li.  21-46 

. .     I>uke 

ii. 

21-40 

Sunday  after  Circumcision     . . 

. 

. 

Eph. 

1.     3-14 

..     Heb. 

Ti.  13-vii.  S 

Matth. 

Ix.     2-35 

. .     John 

1.         "" 

l-ll 

Epiphany          

Isal.  Ix 

(for  Epistle) 

. . 

Isid. 

Ix.     1-16 

..     Isai. 

Ix. 

1-19 

Matth. 

ii.     1-12 

, , 

Tit. 

1.  11-li.  7 

..     Ual. 

iii.  27-lv.  7 

Matth. 

ill.  13-17 

Luke 

ill.  23 

'.'.     Matth. 

ii. 

John 

ii.    1-11 

Octavo    of  Epiphany    (and    Sunday  1 
within  thf  CVuve)                          j" 

John 

i.  29-34 

1 

l8t  Sunday  after  Octave  of  Epiphany 

Rom. 

Xil.     1-6 

1  Cor. 

I.     e-31 

..     Rom. 

1. 

1-17 

Luke 

ii.  41-52 

Luke 

It.  lft-22 

. .     Luke 

11. 

42-52 

2nd       „               „                  t.        •• 

Rnin. 

xii.     6-16 

iCor. 

X.     1-13 

..     R.m. 

vi. 

12-18 

.lohn 

li.     1-11 

Matth 

xxii.  36-xxiU. 

12    Luke 

iv. 

14-22 

3rd        „                M                    „         . . 

I{i>m. 

xii.  16-21 

•  •         • . 

R*.m. 

vi. 

19-23 

Matlh. 

viii.     1-13 

. . 

L»ike 

xi. 

29-41 

4th        „                „                   n        •• 

;  Rom. 

[x 
Matth. 

xiii.     8-10.' 

)■ 

Rom. 

vil. 

14-2S 

ii.  1-6,  Sarum' 

.  • 

viii.  2;i-27 

• .         .  • 

Luke 

xii. 

10-31 

Feast  of  Purification 

<  M..I. 

•i 

iii.     1-4  (for 
Epi>tlp) 

'. 

.. 

j  Mai. 

'>  i'hll. 

iii. 
lii. 

1-18 

Luke 

II.  2J-;t2 

^  ^ 

.,         ,. 

Luke 

il. 

22-40 

6th  Sunday  after  OtUve  of  Epiphany 

Col. 

iii.   12-17 

. . 

.. 

Rom. 

viii. 

3-11 

)  Muilh. 

xi.  25-30? 

} 

Luke  Xii.  64-xiiL  17 

.  24-30,  Sarum' 

LECTIONARY 


LECTIONARY 
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S<-ptuag08ima  Sunday 
Sexagesima  Sunday     . . 
Quiaquagesima  Sunday 
Dies  Cid^rum     . . 


1st  Sunday  in  Quadragesima 

2ad       „  „ 

3rd        „  „ 

4th 

6th         „  n 

Dies  Palmanim 


Great  Week,  2nd  day  . . 

„  3rd  day  . . 

M  4th  day  .. 

In  Coena  Domini     . . 

Paraaceue  (Good  Friday)    . 

Great  Sabbath  (Easter  Even). 


1  Cor. 
Matth. 

2  Cor. 
Luke 

1  Cr. 
Luke 

(Joel 

Matth. 

2  Cot. 
Matth. 
1  Thess. 
Matth. 
Eph. 
Luke 
Gal. 
Juhn 
Heb. 
John 
Phil. 
Mark 


Comes. 

ix.  24-x.  4 

XX.     1-16 

xi.  19-xii.  9 

viii.     4-15 

xiii.     1-13 

xviii.  31-43 


Gallican. 


MOZAOABIC. 

1  Cor.  i.  10-17 

Luke  xiv.  26-35 
1  Cor.  ii.  10-iii.  6 
Luke  XV.  11-32 
1  Cut.  xii.  27-xiii.  8 
Luke       xvi.     1-15 


ii.  12-19  (for  \ 
Epistle)     j 


vi.  16-21 
vi.     1-10 
iv.     1-11 
iv,     1-7 
XV.  21-28 
V.     1-9 
xi.  14-28 
iv.  22-v.  I 
vi.     1-14 
ix.  U-15 
viii.  46-59 
ii.     5-11 
xi.     1-10?     .. 
Matth.  x.xvi.  1-xxvii.  61 
I-^ai.  1.     5-11 

Zech.  xi.  1-2-13 

John         xii.     1,  &c. 
C  Jer.  xi.  18  and  Wisd.    | 
I  ii.  12,  &c.  J 

Mark     xiv.     1,  <fec. 
Isai.      Ixii.  11,  kc. 
„  liii.     1,  &c. 

Luke  xxii.  1,  &c. 
1  Cor.  xi.  17-32 
John       xiii.     1-38  ?     . . 

(Hos.  vi.  1,  &c.    Ex.     \ 

I  xii.  2,  &c.  5" 

John  xviii.  1-xix.  37     . . 


Gen.  i.  v.  xxii.;  Ex. 
xii.  xiv. ;  Baruch  iii. ; 
Ezck.  iii. ;    isai.  iv. ; 
Jonah  i. ;  Deut.  xxxi. 
xxxii. ;  Dan.  iii. ;  Pa. 
xiii.;  Col. iii.;  Matth. 
xxviii. 


2  Cor.         vi.    2-10 


Heb. 
John 


Dan. 


Jer. 


XI. 

xii. 


3-34 
1-24 


James 

Matth. 
2  Cr. 
John 
J.imes 
John 

1  Pet. 
John 

2  P.t. 
J«)hn 

1  John 
John 
Gal. 
John 


i.  13-21 

iv.     1-1 1 

V.  20-vi.  10 

iv.     5-42 


u. 

ix. 

i. 

xi. 

i. 
vii. 

i. 

X. 

i. 


14-23 
1-38 
1-12 
1-52 
1-11 
2-24 
1-7 
1-16 
1-12 


XI.  55-xii.  13 


ix.  20-27 


xviii.  11-23 


XIX. 

Lament,    iii. 


7-13 
1-22 


1  John        11.  12-17 
Matth.  xxvi.     2-16 


Matth.    xxvi.    2-5     . . 

Isai.    Iii.  13-liii.  12     .. 
Jer.  xi.  15  20;  xii.  7-9 
Amos      viii.    4-11     .. 


Gen.  vii.  10-viil.  21 ; 
xxii.  1-19 ;  xx vii.  1-40 ; 
Ex.  xii.  1-50;  xiii.  18- 
xiv.;  XV.;  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
1-14;  isai.  i.  iii.  iv. ; 
Jonah  i. ;  Rom.  vi.  3- 
12 ;  Matth.  xxviii. 


1  Cor. 
Luke 


xi.  20-34 
xxii.     7-62 


Isai.  Iii.  13-liii.  12 
Prov.  iii.  24-26 

1  ('or.  v.  6-vi.  11 
Matth.  xxvii.  1-54 
John  xix.  31-35 
Gen.  i.  v.  xxii.;    Ex. 

xii.     4  ;    Itsai.    ii. ; 

Ezck.  xxxvii  ;  Hab. 

i. ;  Jonah  i. ;  Dan.  iii.; 
Kom.  vi.  1-11 ;  Matth. 

xxviii. 


Pascha  (Easter  Day) 1  Cor. 

Mark 

Easter  Monday  Acts 

Luke 

Easter  Tuesday  ..        ..        ..        Act« 

Luke 

4 tb  day  in  Blaster  week         ..        .  Acts 

John 

6th  day  „  ....         Acts 

John 

6th  day  »  ....         1  Pd. 

Matth. 

Sabbath  „  ....        1  F'et. 

John 

Octave  of  FkkMcr  Day John 

John 

2nd  Sunday  after  Baxter        ..         ..        1  Pr-t. 

John 

ard        ^  „  1  P.-t. 

John 

ith        M  m  Jampfl 

John 

&th         „  „  Jam<>fl 

John 

liogatton  Day*  Tuniea 

Luke 

Vigil  'if  Aac«n«ioD Kph. 

John 

Aacemrfon  iMy Act* 

Murk 


v. 

7,8 

.    1  Cor. 

XV. 

.     Apoc. 

i. 

1-8 

xvi. 

1-11       . 

.    Ltike 

xxiv. 

1-12     . 

.     Acts 
John 

ii. 

XX. 

14-39 
1-18 

ii. 

14-25       . 

.     Apoc. 

i.  ii. 

1-7       . 

.     Ap'C. 

ii. 

1-7 

xxiv. 

13-35       . 

.     Acts 

ii. 

14-40     . 

.     Acts 

i. 

15-26 

Mark  xv.  47-xvi.  1 1     . 

.     Mark 

xvi. 

9-20 

xiii. 

26-33       . 

.     Apoc. 

ii. 

8-17      . 

.     Apoc. 

ii. 

8-11 

xxiv. 

36-48 

.     Acts 

i. 

15-26     . 

.'   Acts 
Luke 

ii. 
xxiv. 

42-47 
;3-.35 

xiii. 

16-25 

.     Acts 

XV. 

1-13     . 

.     Ap<4C. 

ii. 

2-17 

xxi. 

1-14 

.     iCor. 

XV. 

47-66     . 

.     Acts 

iii. 

1-9 

Jolm 

xi. 

1-45     . 

.     Luke 

xxiv. 

36-46 

viii. 

26-40 

.     Apoc. 

xiv. 

1-7 

.     Aiioc. 

ii. 

lH-29 

XX. 

11-18 

.     Acta 

iii. 

1-19     . 

.     Acts 

iii. 

12-29 

John 

XX 

.     1-9     . 

.     Luke 

xxiv. 

46-53 

iii. 

18-22       . 

.     Apoc. 

xix. 

5-16     . 

.     Apoc. 

iii. 

1-6 

xxviii 

16-20       . 

.     Acts 

v. 

17-41      . 

.     Acts 

iii. 

19-26 

John 

XX. 

11-18     . 

.     J.-lin 

xxi. 

1-14 

«. 

1-10 

.     Apf»c. 

xxi. 

1-8        . 

.     Apoc. 

iii. 

14-22 

XX. 

1-10 

.     1  Cor. 

XV. 

31-45      . 

.     Acts 

viii. 

26-40 

John 

xxi. 

1-14      . 

.     Jol)n 

xxi. 

If)- 1 9 

v. 

4-10 

.     1  Cor 

XV. 

12-28     . 

.     A I  IOC. 

v. 

1-13 

XX. 

19-31 

.     John 

XX. 

19-31      . 

.     Acts 
John 

xiii. 

XX. 

26-39 
19-31 

ii. 

21-25 

.. 

.. 

Apoc 

iii. 

1-6 

X.  12 

Cll)-16 

•• 

•• 

Acts 
John 

iii. 
v 

6-12 
1-18 

ii. 

11-19 

, , 

, , 

Apoc. 

xiv. 

1-7 

xvL 

lft-22 

•• 

•• 

Acis 
Juhn 

iv. 
Iv. 

13-22 
4. '.-64 

1. 

17-21 

.     Luke 

xvi. 

2'<fr-31     . 

.     Apoc. 

xix. 

11-16 

xvi. 

5-15 

,  , 

,  , 

Arts 

iv. 

2:j-31 

Luko 

viii.  -jo-ix.  a 

1. 

22-27 

.     Acta 

xr\. 

19-36     . 

.     AiH)C. 

xxii. 

1-5 

xvi. 

23-30 

.     Mark 

vll. 

31-37      . 

.        AclH 

Murk 

V. 

il. 

12-32 
13-23 

V. 

16-20 

,  , 

, , 

. . 

xi. 

0-13 

,  . 

, , 

. , 

iv. 

7-n 

^  , 

^  ^ 

, , 

, . 

xvli 

l-2« 

,  , 

, . 

,  . 

. , 

1. 

1-1 1 

.'     Act*  1 

1  11  i 

K|.ii.  Iv. 

Ap'ic. 

«T. 

xvi 

14-20 

1-13; 

Julin 

»lii.  .').{- 

A<t<i 

t. 

1-n 

35;  X 

iv.  I-U;  Luke 

John 

xvt. 

5-22 

x&lv. 

49-03 

»i'; 

PG4 
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COMF.8. 

Sunday  aft'-r  Ascension         ..         ..         1  Pit.        iv.  (7)-ll 

Jolin    XV.  26-xvi.  4 

Vigil  of  Pentecost        Gfn.  i.  xxii.;  Kx.xv. ; 

J)<'Ut.  xxxi.;  Isai.  iv.  ; 

Jer.  lit.;  F.->.  xlli. 
Acts  xix  ;  Julin  xiv. 
Day  of  Pentecost         Acts  ii.     1-1 1 

Jolm         xiv.  23-31 

Octave  of  Pentecost Apoc.  iv.     1-10 

Acts  v.  29-42.' 

.lohn  iii.     1-15 

2nd  Sunday  after  Pentecost  ..         ..         1  John  iv.     8-21 

Luke  xvi.   1  or  19-31 

3rd         „                „                   ....         1  John  iii.  13-18 

Luke  xiv.   16-24 

4th         H                n                   ....         1  Pet  V.     &-I1 

Luke  XV.     1-10 

6th        „                „                  ....         Ram.  viii.  18-23 

Luke  vi.  36-42 

6th        „                „                  ....         1  Pet.  iii.     8-15 

Luke  V.     1-11 

7th        „                „                  ....         Rom.  vi.     3-11 

Matih.  V.  20-24 


G 

ALLfCAN. 

Moz 

ARABIC. 

Acis  xviii.  22- xix.  12.. 

A|Kx;. 

vii.     9-12 

John 

xvii.     1-26     .. 

Act- 

xiv.     7-i« 

Mark 

ix.  13-28 

. 

Num. 

xi.  16-29 

Arts 

Xix.     1-6 

John 

iii.     1-18 

Joel 

ii.  21-32     .. 

Apoc. 

xxii.     6-17 

Act.s 

ii.     1-21      .. 

Acts 

ii.     1-21 

Jolin 

xiv.  16-29     .. 

John 

xiv.  15-27 

(iai. 

Vl.      H-14       .. 

Eph. 

I.   16-ii.   lU 

Matth. 

xvL  24-27     .. 

Ivuke 

.\ix.     1-16 

1  Cor. 

xiv.  26-40 

Matth. 

iv.   )>'-25 

2  Cor. 

iii.  4-iv.  6 

Maith. 

viii.  23-27 

Gal. 

iii.     3-26 

Matth. 

xii.  3(j-50 

Phil. 

ii.     5-18 

Matth. 

viii.  28-ix.  8 

1  Cor. 

iii.  l»-iv    5 

Maith. 

xiii.     3-23 

1  Cor. 

i.  1  -^-ii.  9 

Matth. 

xiii.  24-43 

For  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  we  can 
use  only  the  Comes^  whose  lessons  are  here 
almost  identical  with  those  of  our  Hook  of  Com- 
inoii  Prayer,  only  that  they  are  sometimes  rather 
shorter. 

8th  Sunday  after  Pentecost 


9tb 

tf 

10th 

«> 

11th 

»i 

12th 

n 

13th 

•t 

14th 

n 

15th 

n 

16th 

n 

I7tb 

n 

18th 

» 

19th 

n 

Eom. 
Mark 
Rom. 
Matth. 
1  Cor. 
Luke 
1  Cor. 
Luke 

1  Cor. 
Luke 

2  Cor. 
Mark 
Gal. 
Luke 
GaL 
Luke 
Gal. 
Matth. 
Eph. 
Luke 
Eph. 
Luke 

1  Cor. 


vi.  19-23 

viii.     1-9 

viii.  12-17 

vii.  15-21 

X.     6-13 

xvi.     1-9 
xii.     2-11 

xix.  41-47 

XV.     1-10 

xviii.     9-14 

iii.     4-9 

vii.  31-37 

iii.  16-22 

X.  23-37 

V.   16-24 

xvii.  11-19 

V.  26-? 

vi.  24-33 

iii.  13-21 

vii.  11-16 
iv.     1-6 

xiv.     l-U 
i.    4-8 


Matth.    xxii.  34-46 


itotn 


2l8t 


iv.  23-2S 
ix.     1-8 
V.  15-21 


22nd      n  » 

23rd       „  » 

24th      „  ,. 

25th      M  ft 

26th      „  .1 

Sunday  next  before  Advent 


Eph. 

Matth. 

E|)h. 

Matth.  xxii.  1-14 
vi.  10-17 
iv.  4G-53 
i.     6-11 


Eph. 
John 
Piiil. 

Matth.  xviii.  23-35 
Phil.  iii.  17-21 

Matth.   xxii.  15-21 
Col.  i.    9-11 

Mutth.       ix.  18-22 
Hotn.         xi.  25-32? 
Mark        xii.  28-34? 
Jer.  xxiii.  5-s  (for 
the  Epistl.) 
John  vi.     5-14 


The  Roman  service-hooks  do  not  contain  the 
les.sons  for  the  2«)th  Sunday  after  Pentecost, 
though,  like  the  Ctnne^,  they  appoint  Jer.  xxiii. 
r»-8  and  .John  vi.  5-14  for  the  Sunday  next  be- 
fore Advent.  The  Sarum  missiil  adopts  the 
modern  method  of  reckoning  by  Sun<lays  after 
Trinity,  aa«l  even  in  the  Coincs  the  extra  lesson 


from  the  Apocalypse,  and  perhaps  the  Gospel 
also,  bear  upon  the  mystery  now  commemorated 
on  the  octave  of  IVutecost.  Thus  in  the  Koman 
use,  as  in  our  modern  books,  the  Sundays  of  the 
year  provided  with  Kpistles  and  Gospels  are 
fifty-four,  in  the  Comes  fifty-five,  since  the  ser- 
vice for  the  octave  of  Epiphany  could  be  taken 
for  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphauv,  if  six 
Sundays  should  intervene  between  Jan.  6  and 
Septuagesima.  It  also  deserves  notice  that  in 
the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  which  has  not  yet  been 
displaced  by  the  Koman  in  the  })rovince  of  Milan, 
as  also  in  the  Moz;irabic  use,  there  are  six  Sun- 
days in  Advent,  which  commences  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  11),  not  on 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30), 
as  in  the  rest. 

X.  3Ienolo,ics,  or  Gilcndars  of  S'ints*  ■D-iy, 
vith  their  proper  Lessons. — The  several  schenies 
for  ordering  the  P^jiistles  and  Gospels  throughout 
the  year,  as  adopted  by  the  ancient  church  in  its 
various  bi'anches,  bear  .so  little  resemblance  to 
each  other  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  keej)  th« 
Greek  St/}i,ixaria  separate  from  the  corresponding 
tablesof  the  Coptic  and  Western  communions.  The 
menologie.s,  on  the  other  hand,  wherein  the  lesser 
festivals  and  saints*  day  services  are  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  places  in  the  eccle- 
siastical year,  may  very  well  be  comprised  in  a 
single  table.  We  select  from  the  mass  of  such  days 
tho.so  which  have  been  widely  celebrated  or  are 
in  any  other  way  characteristic  or  remarkable. 
The  italic  letters,  c,  y,  m,  r,  s,  will  suffice  to 
indicate  -what  belongs  to  the  Coptic,  Gallican, 
Mozarabic,  Koman  {C'ltnes),  or  Jerusalem  Syriac 
books  respectively.  The.  lessons  to  which  no 
stich  letter  is  annexed  are  of(Jreek  origin,  and 
we  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  tlastern 
ecclesiastical  vear,  being  An;;. 'J9  with  the  Copts, 
Sept.  1  with  the  Greeks.  The  v;iri.itions  note! 
(r.  if.  Sept.  2  tnfni)  are  tho.se  of  Greek  manuscripts 
ada]>ted  to  church  reading. 

Aug.  29.    The  New  Yoor  (1st  day  of  T.t)— 

Ev.  nsoiig    ..     Mattli.   ix    14-17? 
Matins        ..     M.rk       II.  18-22. 
IJlurgy  Luke     Iv.  14-22.  c 

The  Copts   kept   the   B  hea<ling  of  John   tl>« 
Riptist  a  (i.iy  Liter,  riJe  in/ra. 
Sept.  1.     Simeon  Stylit.>— 

Col.  iii.  12-6.    Luke  iv.  16-22.    Also  iD  < 
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4. 


6. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


This 


Sept. 2.     John  the  Faster- 

1  Tim.  ii.  1-7  (Heb.  vii.  26-30,  B-C  iii.  24). 

Mark  v.  14-19  (Wake  12). 

John  X.  9-16  (Harl.  5598,  Gale). 

John  XV.  l-ll  (Parhaui,  18). 
„    3.    Our  Father  Antioma — 

John  X.  7-16.    s. 
Babylas  and  the  saints  with  him — 

Luke  X.  1-3 ;  x.  12.    Also  in  s. 
Zacharias,  Father  of  the  Baptist — 

Matth.  xxiii.  29-39.    s. 
Eudoxius,  martyr  - 

Mark  xii.  28-37.     Also  in  s. 
Birthday  of  the  Mother  of  God — 

Matins,  Luke    i.  39-56.   s   (in   Parham  18, 
Luke  i.  39-56,  is  read  S<pt.  I). 

Liturgy,    PhiL   ii.  5-11  ;    Luke  x.   38-42; 
xi.  27,  28.     Also  in  s. 
For  the  Greek,  Syriar,  and  Coptic  services  of 

this  season,  S(^  attove,  p.  60. 
Niceus— Heb.    xiii.   7-16;    Matth.    x.    16-22. 

Also  in  s. 
Euphmia— Rom.  viii.  14-21;  Luke  vii.  36-50 

(Gale).     AUo  in  «. 
Theodora— Epistle  as  Sept.   2  ;    Gospel,   John 

viii.  3-11.    (So  Parhaui  18;  but  Theodosia, 

Luke  vii.  36-50  in  Cfdex  Cyprins.) 
section,  as  we  uoticed  above,  p.  53,  is 
onlv  read  at  commemorations  of  the  present 
kind.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac  aud  the  Codex 
(Jyprias  have  it  for  Peiagia  Oct.  8,  and  the 
Christ's  College  copy  has  John  viii.  1-11  also 
for  Peiagia,  but  on  Aug.  31.  In  two  of  the 
Burdett-Coutts  manuscripts  John  viii.  3-11  is 
appointed  ds  fxerauoovt/Tas  koli  yvuaiKoSv. 
Sept.  20.  tustaihius  and  bis  coi.npany — 

Epb.  vl.  10-17  ;  Liik"  xxi.  12-19.  Also  in  s. 
„     21.  Jonah,  the  proph>.t — Luke  .\i.  29-33.    s. 
„    24.  Thitla— 2  Tim.  i.  3-9;  M nth.  xxv.  1-13.   Also 
by  the  Greeks  on  Nov.  8,   Heb.  ii.  2-1  o; 
Luke  X.  16-21. 
M    29.  Michael  and  all  AngeL<,  r— 

C'l/mes.     Apoc.  iv.  l-ll ;  Matth.  xviii.  1-10. 
Mozar.    Ap<jc.  xii.  7-11 ;   2  TUess.  i.  3-12; 
Matih.  xxv.  31-46. 
Kept  by  the  Toptics  on  N'ov.  8 — 
Even.-ong   . .   Matth.  xiii.  44-52. 
Matins        ..   Lnk;     xv.     3-7. 
Liturgy      ..  Matth.  xiii.  31-43. 
„    30.  Grgory  the  Arm<nlan— 

Col.  ;  Matth.  xxiv.  42-47  (51  «)• 

Oct.  2.  Cyprian   and  Juntiti— John  xv.  l-ll  (Gale). 
„      3.  Dionysiiis    the,  Areojiairiie — Acts    xvii.   16-23, 

3   ;  Matth.  xiii.  45-54.     Abw  in  «. 
„      6.  Thomas   the  Apo«lle— 1  Cor.   iv.   9-16;    John 

XX.  l»-3l. 
„      9.  Jam>tt,  Hon  of  Alphaeufl     Matih.  x.  1-7  ;  14, 15. 
„     11.  NecUrius-.Malih.  v.  11-19  (Gale). 
„     13.   Pap*  Ills,  Corpus,  and  Trophimus  — 

.Matth.  vii.   12-21. 
N     18.  I>uke  tti«  KvanRi'list— 

CoLiv.  S-19;  Luke  X.  1&-21.     AIho  in  *. 
„    21.  Hllarion-2    Ojr.   Ix.   6-11;    Luke  vi.    17-23. 

A.\m>  in  $. 
.,    23.  Jam<^,  o  ai«A<^o0r(K— lames  L  1-12;  Mark  vi. 

1-7  (5  I).     Kept  by  «  r>ec.  2H. 
^    25.   IIk  n«tari«>s  .MarcLtn  an<l  .Mart-jfiuor  Martrfa — 

1  Cor.  iii.  »-l7  ;  Luke  xiL  2-12.     Aid-,  in  «. 
„    26.  IV-m^irlu*  atwl  c/jmiii'm«rutlon<if  e.irih'iunke— . 

2  Tim.  ii.  I-IO;    .Matth.   viii.  2.V27.     AlM 
<n«. 

^    30.  CyrliMui,  patriarch  of  Conu'anllnnplc — 
Jimt  V.  13-ie,  19;  John  x.  9-16. 
1.   All  SainU,  r- 

MotuT.       ..   Apf»r.    tIL   2-12;  2  (>>r.   I.  1-7; 

Mailh.  v.  1,2. 
ArtMl  Uh.  ApKC.  vii.  3-13;  MaUb.  t.  1-13. 


Mot. 


27 


30 


The  Greeks  kept  this  fc-tival  on  the  Sunday 
after  Penieco-t,  but  on  Nov.  1  (some  place  it 
July  I),  The  Holy  Poor  (rwr  Ayi'wi/  dcapyw 
puoi'),  Cosmas  and  Damiatms — 

1  Cor.  xii.  27-xii:.  7 ;  Matth.  x.  1,  5-8. 
So   also  s,   with  the  title  '  Thaumjturgorum 
Keznia  et  Damian.' 
Nov.    3.  Dedication  of  church  of  George  the  Martyr   c— « 
Evensong   ..  Matth.  x.  16-23.        * 
Mains        ..       „        x.     l-?.**. 
Liturgy       ..  Luke     xxi.  12-36. 
M    4.  Commemoraiion  of  the  Four  Measts,  c — 
Evensong   . .   Mark  viii.  34-ix.  1. 
Matins        . .  J^.hn  xii.  26-36. 
Liturgy      ,.       „        i.  43. 
„    13.  John  Chrysostom  — 

Heb.  vii.  26-viii.  2 ;  John  x.  9-16. 
„     14.  Philip  the  Apostle — 

Acts  viii.  26-39;  John  1.  44-55. 
„     16.  Matthew  the  Apo^tle — 

1  Cor.  iv.  9-16;  Matth.  ix.  9-13. 
„     17.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus — 

1  Cor.  xii.  7,  H,  10,  11  (B-C  iii.  24)     Matth. 
X.  1-10  (Wake  12). 
„    21.  Martyrdom  of  Merciirius,  c — 

Matins         . .  Luke  xii.  2-12. 
„    25.  Clement  of  Rome — 

Phil.  iii.  20-iv.  3;  John  xv.  l7-xvi.  1. 
Silas  the  Apostle,  bishop  of  Corinth — 
Acts  xvii.  10,  13-16;  xviii.  4,5. 
Andrew  the  Apostle — 

1  Cor.  iv.  9-16;  John  i.  35-52. 
Dec.    3.  Copt.   (5  in   B-C  iii.  42).      Entrance  into  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Virgin  (a  distinct  feast 
from  that  kept  Feb.  2),  c  — 
Matins         . .    Matth.  xii.  35-50. 
„      4.  Barbara  and  Julian— 

Gal.  iii.  23-29  ;  Mark  v.  24-34.     Also  in  s. 
„     20.  Ignatius,  6  0e6</)opos — 

Heb.  iv.  14-v.  6  (Rom.  viii.  23-39,  B-C  iii. 
24) ;  Mark  ix.  33-41.     Also  in  s. 
„    22,  Anastasia — Mirk  xii.  28-44,  s. 
Saturday  before  Christmas- 
Gal,   iii.   8-12;    Matth.  xiii.   31-58   (Luke 
xiii.  19-29,  Gale). 
Sunday  l)ofore  Christmas — 

Heb.  xi.  9,  10,  32-4Q;  Matth.  i.  1-25  (17,  s) 
„    24.  Christmas  Kve— Heb.  i.  1-12;  Luke  tl.  1  20. 
ITpoeopria— 1  Pet.  il.  1-10  (li-C  ill.  24). 
Matins  of  the  Nativity,  s—Mitti).  i.  18-25. 
„     25.  Chilstnias  Day— (ial.  iv.  4-7  ;  Mattii.  ii.  1-12. 
„     26.  (Greek  atid  s)  «is  TTjf  avva^iv  t>)?  ©eoroKou — 
Heb.  il.  11-18;  Matth.  ii.  13-23. 
Saturday  after  Christmas — 

1   I'im.  vi.  11-16;  Matth.  xii.  16-21. 
Sunday  after  Cliristma.s — 

Gal.  i.  11-19;  M.irk  i.  I-S:  the  same  lessons 
being  appointed  for  Innocents'  I^ay  (Dec. 
29)  with  the  Greeks  and  Copts. 
„     2Gr,  27  Greek  (in  Whe.lcr  3,  Aug.  2).     Stephen  — 
AttHvi.  1-7;  Matth.  xxi.  a3-(2. 
Comfs.  Acts  vl.  8-vii.6i»?  Matth.  xxiii.  34-39 
Gallic.     „      vi.  1-viii.  2;       „      xvii.  23-xviil.  11. 
Mozar.     „      vl.  4-viii.  4 ;      „      x.\lil. 
„     27.  John  the  Kvamrellht — 

('Diiir*.  F>cluK.  XV.  1-;  ,John  xxi.  19-21. 
(iallic    Apoe.  xlv.  1-7;  Maik  X.  35-45. 
Muzar.  Wl*l,  X.  9-18;   1   Ihess.  iv.  12-16; 
John  xxi.  15-24. 
Tli«>  OrwkH  keep  the  feast  ol  John  the  Divine  on 
M.iv  H,  mid  the  .fer.  Syriac  thai  ol  John  the  Hon 
of  Z/hedee  — 

1  J.ihn  I.  1-7;  John  xlx.  25-27  ;  xxi.  24,  26. 
Hill  ^traaraOKi  Id  kept  K4>()t.  26  with  KplMle 
12  Johti  iv.  I  ;   16-19  (IM:  111.  24). 
„     2H,  Holy  Inrio<<  ntit  r— 

Ciimrr.    Apoc      xlv.  1-6  ;     Mutlh.     II.  13-18. 
6r'al'tc.  Jer.    xxxl.  16-20;     Apoc.    vl.  9-11; 
Matth.  II. 
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Dec.  28.  Holy  Innocents,  r— 

i/ozar.  Jer.    xxxl.    15-20;      2  Cor.    i.    2-7; 
Matth.  xvlii.  1-11. 
Jan.     1.  Circumcision — 1  Cor.  xiii.  12-xiv.  5;    Luke  ii. 
20,  21  ;  4(>-52. 

F<»r  WesU?rii  service,  see  p.  61. 
„       3.         Matth.  iil.  I,  5-11,  «. 

Saturday  irpb  tu>v  <f>u>Tiiv — 1  Tim.  ill.  13-lv.  5; 

Muttli.  iii.  1-6. 
Sunday  nph  riov  <i>uTu>v—2  Tim.  Iv.  5-8  (B-C 
ill.  24) ;  Mark  i.  1-s. 
„      5.  Vigil  of  e(o<l>avia—l  Cor.   Ix.   19-x.  4 ;   Luke 

Iii.  1-18. 
^      6.  @€oil>avia  (Kpiphany) — 

Mutina    ..   Murk  i.  9-11. 
Liturgy  ..  Tit.  ii.  11-14;    iii.  4-7  :  Matth. 
iii.  13-17. 
Saturday    fitTo.    to.    tjfutra  —  Eph.    vi.    10-17 ; 

Matth.  iv.  1-11. 
Sunday  ixtia  to.  (/xLra — Eph.  Iv.  7-13 ;  Matth. 

iv.  12-17.     Also  in  t. 
For  the  Coptic    Kpiphany   gervices  see  p.  60 ; 
for  tho^  of  the  \Ve^t,  p.  62. 
„       7.  John  the  Fore-runner — 1  John  v.  1-8;  Johu  i. 

29-31.     Also  in  s. 
„       8.  Marriage  at  Cana,  c — 

Evensong   ..   Matth.  xix.  1-12. 
Matins        . .  John  iv.  43-54. 
Liturgy       ..  John  ii.  1-11. 
„     10.  Gregory  the  Younger  (Nyssen) — Eph   iv.  7-13; 

Matth.  iv.  23-v.  12  (John  x.  39-42,  «). 
„     11.  Theodosius  the  Coenobiarch — Luke  vi.  17-23; 

XX.  1-s,  s. 
„     15.  'Icjaffou  Tou  #coiAv/3iTou  (Juhanna  Tentorii)— 

Matth.  iv.  2ri-v.  12,  s. 
„     16.  Mourning  for  our  l^ily,  the  Virgin,  c — 
Evensong    . .   Luke  x.  38—42. 
Matins        ..  Math.  xii.  3.")-50. 
Liturgy       . .  Luke  I.  39-56. 
,     13.  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  »  — 

Comes.  Heb.    v.  1-10.'  Matth.  xvi.  13-19. 
Gallic.  Acta  xii.  1-17;     Matth.    xvi.  13-19; 

John  xxi.  15-19. 
Mozar.  1  Pet.  v.  1-5  ;  Matth.  xvi.  13-19. 
„    20.  Euthyniius— 2  Cor.  iv.  6-11  ;  Matth.  xi.  27-30. 
„    22.  Timothy— 2  Tim.   i.  3-9  ;  Matth.  x.  32,  33,  37, 

38;  xix.  2T-:{0. 
„     23.  Clement— Phil.  ii.  9-?  Matth.  xii.  1-8. 
„    28.  Efrem  patris  no.stri — Matth.  v.  14-19. 

Feb.     1.  Vigil   of  Presentation — (,7rpb   iopr^?),  Heb.  vi. 
19,  20;  vii.  1-7. 
„      2.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple — 

Heb.  vii.  7-17  ;  Luk.-  ii.  22- )0.     Also  in  «. 
For  Coptic  service  see  p.  60 ;  for  Western,  p.  62. 
„      3.  Simton  6  Bto^6\o^  and  Anna — Heb.  ix.  11-14; 

Luke  ii.  25-3<<. 
„     15.  Onesimus  the  Apostle,  bishop  of  Hlyricum— 

Pliilem.  1-3,  1 0-1  s,  23-25. 
„     23.   Polycjirj) — Kph.  Iv.  7-13;  John  xii.  24-36. 
„     24.  Finding  of  John  Baptist's  Head  — 
Matins        ..   Luke  vii.  l^<-29. 
Liturgy       ..  2  Cor.  iv.    6-11;    Maith.  xi. 
6-14  (2-15,)!). 
March  8.  Ilcrmas  the  Apostle,  bishop  of  Dalmatia— 
Heb.  xii.  1-10. 
«      9.  The  Forty  Martyrs  in  S.  l»ai.s— Heb.  xii.  1-3? 

Matth.  XX.  1-16.     AUo  In  t. 
„     24.  Vlgilof  the  Annunciation     Lukel.39-66(Gale'). 
„    25.  Annunciation — Heb.   ii.  11-18;    Luke  I.  24-38. 
Also  in  (. 
Mozar.  I'idl.  iv.  4-9;  Maith.  i.  1-23. 
Sai  um  I'se.  Luke  i.  26-3M. 
April  1.  Marinm    Aegyptiacae — Luke   vii.  36-50.       See 
note  on  Sept.  IH. 
I,    33.  St  George  ihe  Martyr,  o  Tpoira«x^p<K — 

Matins     . .    Mark  xiii.  9-13  (B-C  iii.  42). 
Llturgjr    ..   Actit  xii.  1-11   (I'od.  Bezae),  or 
iCor.  Ui.  »-17. 
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April  25.  (0(t.  19,  B-C  iii.  24)  Mark  the  EvangelUt— 
C<j1.  iv.  6,  10,  11,  Ib;  Maik  vi.  7-13. 
„     30.  James,  son  of  Zibf<i.-e-  Maiih.  x.  1-7,  14,  15. 
May  2.  Athanaslus— Heb.  iv.  14-v.  6;  Matth.  v.  14-19. 
„    21.  Constantin*' and  Helen— Acts  xxv.  13-19(xx\i. 

I,  12-20,  B-C  iii.  24);  John  x.  2-5,  27-30. 
„     26.  Judethe  Apostle— .lohti  xiv.  21-24. 
June  11.  Baitholomew  and  ktrnal>a.s  the  Apostles — 
Actsxi.  19-30  ;  Mark  vi.  7-13. 
„     14.  Eli&ha  the  Prophet— James  v.  10-20;  Luke  iv 

22-30.     Alsolu*. 
„     19.  Jude  o  a5f  A</>60«K— Mark  vi.  7-13. 
„     23.  Vigil  of  John  the  B.tpti>t  — 

Comes.  JiT.  i.  5;   Luke  i.  5-17. 

Isai.  xii.  27,  Ac;  Luk*»  i.  18-25. 
„    24.  Birth  of  John  tb-  liapilst— Horn.  xiii.  11-xiv.  4; 
Luke  i.  1-25,  57-^0.     Also  in  t. 
Comet.  Isai.  xlix.  1-?  Luke  i.  57-€8. 
Gallic.  Is^ii.    xl.    1-10;    Acts  xiii.   16-47; 

Luke  i.  5-25,  56-67,  68,  80. 
Muzar.  Jer.  i.  5-19;  Gal.  I.  11-24;  Luke  I. 
57-80. 
„    28.  r.  Vigil  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul— Acts  iii.  l,&c.; 

John  xxi.  15-24. 
„    29.  St.   Peter  and   St.  Paul  — 2  Cor.   x.  21-xii.  9; 
Matth.  xvi.  13-19.     AU)  in  s. 
Gallic.  Acts  viii.  15-27;  Maiih.  v.  1-16. 
Mozar.  Eph.  i.  1-14;  John  xv.  7-16. 
Sarutn.  Acts  xii.  1-11  ;  Matth.  xvi.  13-19. 
„     30.  The   Iwelve  Apostles— Matth.  x.  1-8  (Ix.  .36- 
X.  8,  «). 
July    8.  Pnxopius— Luke  vi.  17-19;  ix.  1,2;  x.  16-21. 
„    22.  Mary  Magdalene,  ij  pivpo<(t6po<: — 2  i'ini.  ii.  1-10  ; 
Mark  xv  I.  9-20  (Luke  viii.  1-3,*)- 
Aug.     1.  The    Maccabees— Heb.  xi.  24-40;    Matth.   x. 
16-22.     Also  in  t. 
Muzar.  Wisd.   v.  1-5,  16,17;  Eph.  i.  1,  &c.; 
Luke  ix.  1-6. 
„    6.  Transfiguration — 

Matins        ..  Luke    ix.   29  (28,  »)-«6,    or 

Mark  ix.  2-9. 
Liturgy       ..  2  i'et.  i.  10-19;  Ma;th.  xvii. 
1-9  («  adds  10-22). 
For  the  Coptic  bee  p.  60  ;    Mozar.  an  in  octave 
of  Pont<  cost. 
„     1.  Dometius  the  Martyr  -  Mark  xi.  22-26  ;  Matth. 

vii.  7,  8. 
„    15.  Assumption    of   the    Virgin — Phil.    ii.    5-11; 

Luke  X.  38-42. 
„    20.  Thaddeus  the  Apostle— I  Cor.  iv.  9-16  ;  Matth. 

X.  16-22. 
„    25.  Titus- 2  Tim.  ii.  1-10;  Matth.  v.  14-19. 
„    29  (30  of  CopUi,  as  29  b.  gins  their  new  year).     Be- 
heading of  John  the  B^iptist- 
Matins     ..   Matib.  xiv.  1-13. 
Liturgy   ..  Acts  xiii.  25-32  (39,  B-C  iii.24) 
Mark  vi.  14-3(i. 
Also  in  X. 

Onnet.  Heb.  xi.  36,  &c. ;  Mark  vi.  17,  fc^. 
Gallic.  H.b.  xi.  3:J-xii.  7  ;  Matth.  xiv.  1-14. 
^ozar.  2  Cor.  xii.  2-9;  Matth.  xiv.  1-14. 

At  the  end  of  the  Calendar  are  added  in  most 
lectionuries  a  few  proper  le.ssois  for  special  occa- 
sions.    Such  are  the  following: — 

Ei«  Ta  iyitaivia,  I)<-diaition  of  a  Church— 2  Cor.  v.  15-21, 
or  Heb  ix.  1-7  ;  John  x.  22-2H. 
Conut.  Apoc.  xxli.   2,  Ac.     Gailic.  Gen.  xxviii.  I1-2X 
1  Cor.    iii.  8,  Arc.  1  Cor.  iii.  9-17. 

1  Kings  viii.  22,  &c.  John  x.  22-2H. 

Luke  xix.  1,  kc.  Luke  xix.  1-10. 

«U  a<TB*fx>viTa<; — James  v.  10-15;  Rom.  vi.  18-2.1;  xv. 

1-7 ;  Matth.  viii.  14-17  ;  x.  1 ;  John  iv.  46-6.1. 
tit   avofjiftpiat — .James   v.  17-20   (B-C  iii.  24);    Matth. 

xvi.  1-3;  Luke  iv.  21-26  (Harl.  559«). 
tlf  (toifiijfleKTo? — Acts  ix.  .32—42;  Rom.  xiv.  «-9;  1  Cor. 
XV.  20-5S;    2  Cor.   V.  1-10;    1  Thess.  Iv.  13-17; 
John  V.  24-30.     The  last  two  lessons  arc  included 
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in  the  e^ofiiaoTtKof,  or  Greek  Burial  Service,  in 
B-C  iii.  42. 
Sanctae  Christianae,  s — Matth.  xxv.  1-13. 
Justorum,  t — Matth.  xi.  27-30. 

Comet.  1  Mace.  ii. ;  1  Thess.  iv. ;  1  Cor.  xv.;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.;  Apoc.  xiv.;  John  v.  vi.  xi. 
Depositio  Episcopi — 

Gallic.  Isai.  xxvi.  2-20.        Mozar.  Job  xix.  25-27. 
1  Cor.  XV.  1-22.  Rom.  xiv.  7-9. 

John  vi.  49-59.  John  v.  24-30. 

Depositio  Christiani — 

GaUic.  1  Cor.  xv.  51-58;  John  v.  19-30. 

XI.  Relation  of  Lectionaries  to  the  Chapter- 
divisions  of  the  Xew  Testament. — Since  lection- 
aries  exhibit  the  te.xt  of  the  New  Testament 
piece-meal,  and  in  an  order  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, the  usual  divisions  into  larger  chapters 
(K((paKaia),  and,  in  the  Gospels,  into  the  so- 
called  Ammonian  sections,  have  no  place  in 
them.  At  the  end  of  certain  ordinary  manu- 
scripts of  the  Gospels,  however,  we  find  stated 
the  number  of  lections  (^auayvaxTfiaTa)  which 
each  contains,  not  without  some  variation  in  the 
several  amounts.  Wake  25  at  Christ  Church, 
and  [5]  ii.  A.  5  at  Modena  agree  in  reckoning 
the  avayvwa-fiara  in  St.  Matthew  at  IIG,  in  St. 
Mark  at  71,  in  St.  Luke  at  114,  in  St.  John  at 
67.  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulci,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  5th  century,  divided  the  Acts  into 
16  avayv(L<r€is  or  ayayvwa/xaTa,  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  into  31  ;  but  these  must  have  been  long 
paragraphs,  and  can  have  had  no  connection  with 
the  much  shorter  lessons  in  the  Praxapostolos 
which  we  have  enumerated  above. 

XII.  Literature. — Add  to  the  references  an- 
uexed  to  [Gospp:l],  and  to  those  cited  in  the 
course  of  the  present  article,  ¥.  H.  Rheinwald, 
Kirchliche  Archdologie,  Berlin,  1830,  pp.  273-6, 
442-459;  Campion  and  Beaumont,  Frmer  Book 
Interleaved,  Cambridge,  \Si)6,  passim  :  F.  H.  Scri- 
vener, PI  'in  [ntroducti/m  t*  the  Criticism  of  the 
Ne'P  Testament,  2nd  edition,  Cambridge.  1874, 
pp.  69,  71,  75-82,  290-3.  [F.  H.  S.] 

LECTOR.    [Readkr.] 

LEGACY.    [Property  of  the  Church]. 

LE(]rATE.  The  words  'rrpf(T$fVT-f}s,  legatus, 
legutariic-i  (lie'le,  E.  II.  i.  29,  etc.)  are  used  in  eccle- 
gia.stical  documents  for  agents  or  emissaries  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

I.  Vari  Hs  initanci'8  of  the  emplo'/ment  of 
leg  lies  or  (L'fmties.  —  Sometimes  they  were  sent  by 
councils.  Two  bishops.  Kpigonius  and  N'incentius, 
were  Hent  by  the  6th  council  of  Carthage  on  an 
embassy  to  procure  from  the  emi)eror  the  right 
of  asylum  for  criminal.s  in  all  churches.  (Cud.  KaU. 
►,  Afri'-.  can.  56.)  Legates  were  sent  from  the  same 
council  to  the  bishops  of  Uom«  and  Milan  (c.  56) 
and  to  the  liouatistB  (c.  69),  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  time  of  Constantine  leg.Ues  wore 
nent  from  the  great  councils  to  announce  their 
de<;i.sions  to  the  emperor.  (Valen.  Annot.  in 
Tlui'itlorcf.  II.  K,  iv.  H,)  I.^fgates  were  also  nent 
to  cAtwinWr,  an  the  representatives  of  provinces, 
(CW.  I.a-l.  Afrir..^  prairl'at,  et  cc,  90-96,,  At 
the  same  amncii  (c,  'JO)  norne  of  the  bishops  of 
Nuinidia  explained  that  they  were  present  as 
iudividuals,  an  a  foi  mal  legatifm  could  not  be 
iwnt  on  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  province 
[compare  CViCMciu  I.  482],  .Sometiinen  they  were 
•ent  ax  repr(•^t•||tatives  of  individual  bishops, 
Lucifojr  of  (Jjigliari  (for  ia^tance^  Mint  his  deacon 
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to  represent  him  (ets  rhv  avrov  r6'Kov)  at  an 
Alexandrian  synod,  with  power  to  accept  its 
decrees  on  his  behalf  (Socrates,  H.  E.  iii.  6). 
So  at  the  council  of  Hertford,  it  is  said  that 
Wilfrid  of  Northumberland  was  present  in  the 
persons  of  his  legates,  "  per  proprios  legataries 
adfuit."  (Bede.  H.  E.  iv.  5,  p.  147  ;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  119.)  They  were  also  sent  by 
bishops  to  transact  their  business  with  other 
sees.  Such  were  the  legates  (irpeo-jSevTas)  sent 
by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch  to  Rome,  a.d.  381 
(Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  23).  Bede  (^H.  E.  i.  33,  p. 
74)  speaks  of  a  certain  abbat  Peter,  who  being 
sent  as  a  legate  to  Gaul,  was  drowned  on  his 
passage  at  Arnfleet,  and  also(^.  E.  ii.  20,  p.  102) 
of  a  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  sent  by 
Archbishop  Justus  as  his  legate  to  Honorius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  drowned  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

II.  Legates  of  the  Bomm  See. — In  the  Roman 
empire,  the  officials  through  whom  the  emperor 
governed  his  provinces  were  called  Legati  [DiCT. 
OF  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq,  s.v.']  As  the  extent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  claimed  by  the  Roman 
see  was,  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  too 
wide  to  admit  of  the  personal  superintendence 
and  administration  of  the  pope,  he  appointed  re- 
presentatives (probably  following  the  imperial 
precedent)  to  exercise  some  portion  of  his  autho- 
rity, in  cases  where  he  could  neither  be  present 
himself,  nor  regulate  the  business  in  hand  by 
letter.  Such  representatives,  though  we  may  in- 
clude them  all  under  the  general  term  "  Legates," 
were  known  by  various  names,  according  to  the 
office  which  they  discharged.  They  were 
sometimes  sent  for  a  special  occasion,  as  to 
represent  the  pope  at  a  council.  These  were 
legati  missi,  sometimes  said  to  be  a  latere.  At 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, the  pope  was  always  represented  by  a 
permanent  official,  called  an  Apocrisiarius  or 
Responsalis,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Nuncio 
of  modern  times.  And  again,  when  appeals  to 
Rome  became  frequent,  tTie  pope  constituted 
vicars  apostolic  in  the  most  distant  regions 
of  his  dominions  ;  that  is,  he  em|)()wered  a 
local  prelate  to  decide  such  aj)peals  in  his 
name,  reserving  only  the  most  important  for  the 
decision  of  the  Roman  see  itself.  Such  a  com- 
mission was  at  first  given  to  a  jiarticular  bishop 
personally ;  but  when  it  had  been  conferred  on 
several  successive  incumbents  of  the  same  see,  it 
naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  i)rivilege  ot 
that  see.  Legates  of  this  kind  were  called  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Legnti  nati. 

It  is  confessed  that  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  church  there  are  but  f;iint  traces 
of  the  exer(;ise  of  papal  authority  tlimugli  legates; 
though  it  is  8ometim(!S  iissumed  that  the  three 
))ersoiis  whom  Clement  sent  to  Corinth  with  his 
letter  {E/n^t.  ad  Cor.  c.  59),  Claudius  Kpliebus, 
Valei-ius  Bito,  and  Fnrtunatus,  were  not  mere 
messengf-rs,  but  pl<'ni|»ot(Miti.iries  of  the  apostolic 
nee  (Bintfrim,  III.  i.  166).  With  the  accession 
of  Constantine  a  new  period  begins  in  this  respect 
for  the  churo;i. 

1.  The  term  **de  latere "  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  seems  to  imply  one  from  the  household  or 
familiar  friends  of  the  sender,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  he  carri<'<l  with  him.  as  it  w(Me,  a  por- 
tion of  Ills  principal's  personality.  So  Leo  I. 
(^Epiat.  67),  speaking  of  his   legate  at  Conutaati* 
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DDple,  asserts  that  the  people  of  Constantinople 
possessed  a  certain  j'ortion  of  himself,  "quandain 
mei  portioueni."  The  council  of  Sardica  (c.  7) 
desired  the  bishop  of  Kome,  in  case  of  need,  to 
send  "  j)resbyters  from  his  own  side  "  (iirJ>  '.  nv 
iSiov  irKfvpov  irpfafivTfpovs,  de  latere  suo  pres- 
byteros)  into  the  provinces  in  order  to  detern)ine 
apj)eals  from  bishops  who  had  been  forced  to 
abdicate  by  provincial  councils  [Aitkal,  1.  127]. 
Legates  of  this  kind  were  sent  on  various 
occasional  missions.  Thus  Leo  I.  sent  Julian  of 
Cos  to  the  emjieror  Marcian  after  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  for  the  purpose  of  op|)osing  the 
progress  of  the  Kutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies, 
and  invested  him  for  this  particular  duty  with  the 
full  power  of  the  papal  see  (Leo  Mag.  /\pist. 
113  [al.  5G]),  and  in  an  epistle  to  Pulcheria 
states  that  he  has  constituted  him  his  full  repre- 
sentative that  he  might  be  a  pledge  and  hostage 
of  his  own  loyalty  (Id.  E,>ist.  112  [al.  .^8]). 
Sometimes  the  legates  were  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  which 
they  were  sent.  So  Leo  L  sent  Lucentius  (a 
bishop)  and  Basilius  (a  priest)  to  Constantinople, 
joined  in  commission  witli  Anatolius,  then  bishop, 
after  the  pseudo-synod  of  Ejthesus,  with  power 
to  receive  into  communion  those  who  should 
repudiate  their  share  in  the  council,  the  case  of 
Dioscorus  alone  being  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  Rome  (Leo  L  E/>ist.  85  [al.  46]).  Some- 
times they  were  sent  merely  to  inquire  and 
report.  So  Leo  1.  sent  Prudentius,  a  bishop,  to 
Africa  to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning  certain 
alleged  irregularities  connected  with  the  ordina- 
tion of  bishops.  In  this  case  he  was  to  possess 
the  authority  of  the  papal  see  as  far  as  inquiry 
went,  but  only  to  report  to  Rome  the  result  of 
his  incjuiries  (Leo  L  A'j/ist.  12  [al.  87]). 

The  great  missionaries  of  early  times,  who 
have  gone  forth  under  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  papal 
legates.  Thus  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  sent  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  is  some- 
times sj)oken  of  as  his  legate,  though  it  does  not 
apj)ear  that  when  he  became  archbishop  of  the 
P^nglish  greater  powers  were  conferred  on  him 
than  on  other  ar{:l)bislioi>s  who  received  the  pall 
irom  Rome  (Thomassin,  1.  i.  31,  6).  Of  Boni- 
face, the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  Hincmar 
says  (h'pist.  30,  c.  20.  p.  201)  that  popes 
Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III.  oonstituted  him 
"legatum  Aposttdicae  sedis,"  for  the  rel'orma- 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  parts 
where  he  laboured.  His  commishion,  which  was 
a  peculiar  one,  empowered  him  to  ordain  presby- 
ters and  afterwards  bishoj)s,  without  assigning 
him  any  particular  see.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  7r)l  that  })ope  Zacharias,  the  successor  of 
Gregory  III.,  made  him  bishop  of  Mentz  and 
ir.-.'trop<»litan  of  (Jermany  and  part  of  Gaul 
(Thomassin,  I.  i.  'M,  !-.'>). 

The  Councils  of  the  church  have  from  the 
first  atforded  a  field  from  the  claims  of  papal 
legates.  At  Nicaea  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  see  were  the  two  presbyters,  Victor  [or 
Vitus]  and  Vincent ius,  who  would  have  accom- 
panied the  pope,  if  he  had  been  able  to  make  the 
long  journey  from  Rome  to  liithynia.  Who  were 
the  presidents  in  this  fmious  assembly  has  been 
matter  of  endless  dispute.  Kusrliius  (  I  lAi  C"tist. 
iii.  13)  simply  says  that  the  emperor,  after  his 
opening  s])ecch,  gave  place  to  the  presidents  of 


the  assembly  (iraptSionv  rhv  \6yoy  rois  rrfS 
(Tvvoiov  irpofhpois)  :  but  who  were  these? 
Athanasius  (AjjoI.  de  /u^o,  c.  5,  quoted  by 
Tiieodoret,  L\  //.  ii.  15)  speaks  of  the  venerable 
Hosius  as  a  man  who,  from  his  weight  of  <  harac- 
ter,  of  course  took  a  leading  part  in  any  synod 
where  he  was  present  {iroias  yap  obx  r]yi]iTaTo 
avy68ov);  but  he  gives  no  hint  that  he  derived 
any  precedence  from  paj»al  delegation.  There 
can,  in  fact,  be  little  doubt  that  Hosius  and 
Kusebius  of  Caesarea  were  the  real  j)re>iiients  at 
Nicaea,  and  that  mainly  through  the  favour  of 
the  emperor.  Golasius  of  Cyzicus(Libbe,  ii.  155), 
writing  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is 
the  first  to  assert  that  Hosius  ajtpeared  at  Nicaea 
as  a  delegate  of  Rome,  and  the  same  authority 
(i'>.  267),  in  the  confessedly  imperfect  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, makes  Hosius  sign  first,  followed  by 
the  Roman  presbyters  Victor  (or  Vitn)  and 
Vincentius.  Perhaps  Gelasius,  who  was  evidently 
a  wholly  uncritical  reporter,  has  transferred  to 
Nicaea  the  practice  of  his  own  age.  For  by  the 
fifth  century  it  had  become  a  common  jtractice 
for  the  popes  to  send  representatives  to  councils. 

In  what  capacity  Hosius  jiresided  at  the  dmn- 
cil  of  Sardica  has  been  much  discussed;  it  seems 
))robable  that  he  owed  his  pre-eminence  rather 
to  his  personal  merits  and  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  than  to  any  appointment  of  the  see  of 
Rome. 

The  African  bishops  in  council  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  419,  protested  against  the  presence  of  the 
legates  from  Rome,  declaring  that  sanction  for 
sending  such  legates  could  be  found  in  none  i 
of  the  councils,  and  entreating  him  to  with-  I 
draw  them  for  the  sake  of  peace  {Cod.  I  cd. 
Afric.  c.  138;  Bruns,  Cannes,  i.  200).  The 
legates,  however,  Kaustinus,  bishop  of  Potentia, 
and  two  presbyters  named  Philipjius  and  A>ellus, 
were  received  at  the  council,  the  place  of  P'aus- 
tinus  being  second  to  Auielius  the  j)resident,  in 
conjunction  with  Valentinus,  bishop  of  Numidia. 
(C&(/.  Keel.  Afric.  Praefat.,  in  Bruns,  Canoncs, 
i.  156.) 

In  the  council  of  Constantinople  of  the  year 
381,  neither  Damasus  of  Rome  uov  any  other 
VVe^tern  j>relate  took  any  share,  either  personally 
or  by  legate. 

Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  locum- 
tenens  or  legate  of  Rome  in  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy;  "  vicem  nostram  propter  marina  et 
terrena  spatia  ijisi  sancto  fratri  meo  Cyrillo 
delegavimus,"  says  Celehtinus  in  the  document 
by  which  he  professes  to  excommunicate  Ncs- 
torius  (Labbe,  iii.  373).  To  the  council  of  Kphe- 
sus  the  }.ope  had  sent  two  bishops,  Arcadius 
and  Project  us,  and  a  presbyter,  Philip,  with 
instructions  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
advice  of  Cyril,  but  in  all  things  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  They  were  not 
to  press  their  attendance  upon  the  a.ssembly ; 
when  they  were  present,  they  were  to  take  notes 
of  what  )>assed,  without  joining  in  the  tlebates; 
at  the  close  of  the  council,  tliey  were  to  report 
to  the  po|>e  himself,  and  afterwards  accompany 
Cyril  to  Constantinople,  to  lay  the  conclusions  of 
the  Fathers  before  the  emperor  (Greenwoo<l, 
Cathfdrj  I'eiri,  i.  33.'»).  Great  p:iins  were  taken 
on  this  occasion  to  make  the  vindication  of  ortho- 
doxy at  Ephesus  ap|»ear  the  work  of  the  j>o)>e, 
acting  through  Cyril  and  the  legates:  their 
instructions  were  read  in  the  council,  and  re* 
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conled  in  its  miautes;  the  legate  Philip  then 
declared  its  j)i-oceediiigs  to  have  been  in  contbr- 
mity  with  them,  auJ  in  the  name  ot  the  see  of 
Rome  pronoimced  the  condemnation  and  deposi- 
tion of  Nestorius,  "  according  to  the  formula 
which  the  holy  pope  Celestinus  had  committed 
to  his  care,"  Arcadius  and  Projectus  signified 
their  assent.  Cyril  then  cause-!  the  papal  ratifi- 
cation to  be  recorded  in  the  terms  in  which  it 
had  been  conveyed  to  them  (Greenwood,  p. 
339  f.). 

These  may  suffice  as  instances  of  the  employ- 
ment of  legates  to  represent  the  Roman  see  in 
the  great  councils.  One  or  two  examples  may 
be  given  of  legates  sent  from  Rome  to  England, 
as  having  a  special  interest  of  their  own. 

At  the  council  of  Hatfield  (a.d.  680)  John  the 
Roman  precentor  was  present,  having  come  from 
Rome  under  the  guidance  of  the  English  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  to  introduce  the  Roman  manner  of 
saying  the  offices  in  his  new  monasteiy  at  Wear- 
mouth.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  joined  with 
the  rest  in  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
faith  (pariter  Catholicue  fidei  decreta  firmabat), 
i.e.  in  receiving  the  decrees  of  the  first  five 
general  councils,  and  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  church  in  respect  of  the  Monothe- 
lites ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  any  precedence 
granted  to  him  ;  the  council  was  summoned  by 
command  of  the  English  kings,  and  presided  over 
by  the  English  archbishop  Theodore  (Bede,  fl.  E. 
iv.  17,  18;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii,  141  &.). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  an.  785)  relates 
that  in  that  year  there  was  a  contentious  s}  nod 
at  Calcyth  [probably  Chelsea],  and  also  that  in 
that  year  messengers  were  sent  from  Rome  by 
pope  Adrian  to  England,  to  renew  the  faith  and 
the  peace  which  St.  Gregory  had  sent  us  by 
Augustine  the  bishop,  and  they  were  worship- 
fully  received.  The  head  of  this  legation  was 
George,  bishop  of  Ostia.  These  legates,  in  fact, 
were  present  at  two  councils,  one  in  the  north 
and  one  in  the  south  of  England,  probably  at 
Fincliale  and  Chelsea  respectively,  but  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  authority  they  claimed  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  they  made  application  to 
the  Merci;in  and  Northumbiiau  kings  respec- 
tively for  the  assembling  of  the  councils.  Their 
names  do  not  appear  among  the  subscriptions 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  44;5-4«Jl). 

The  bearers  of  the  letters  sent  by  pojje  John 
IV.  (A.l>.  640)  to  the  Irish  bishops  and  abbats 
about  the  Pelagian  heresy  were  in  some  sort 
legates,  a.s  two  of  them  at  least  —  Hilary,  the 
arch-pre«l»yter,  and  John,  the  primicerius  —  are 
described  as  vicegerents  of  the  apostolic  see 
(servans  locum  sanctae  sedis  apostolicac).  (liede, 
//.  K.  ii.  19,  p.  100.) 

And  it  may  be  observed  generally  that  in 
the  earli«'r  ages  of  the  church  papal  legates  in 
ciiUociU  by  no  means  took  the  p(»hition  wtiich  u 
later  age  axsigned  to  th«'m,  after  Gregory  VII. 's 
vigorous  nsM-Ttion  of  the  privilege!*  of  his 
»ce.  Thus  the  legate  Faustlriiis,  at  the  council 
of  Carthage,  took  his  |dace  below  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  Aurelius;  Ku^'blus  of  Vercelli,  legate 
ax  he  was,  yielded  precedence  at  Ah'xandria  to 
Athananius.  At  Ciiai>ckim>n  [!.  334]  the  lay 
dignitaries  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  and 
ortntrolled  the  pr'K-eedings  of  the  council  throiigh- 
ont  ;  on  their  left  were  the  Roman  l<!gati"«,  on 
their  right  l>iu»coruj»  of  Alexandria  and  Juveual 


of  Jerusalem.  Julianus,  who  was  rather  a  legate 
to  the  emperor  than  to  tlie  council,  took  his 
place  after  the  first  twenty  bishoj)s.  Cyril  took 
the  first  place  among  the  bishops  in  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephesus,  but  this  precedence 
was  probably  due  as  much  to  his  rank  as  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  as  to  the  fact  that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  vicegerent  of  the  pope  [Ephesus, 
I.  615].  Moreover,  legates  did  not  (in  the  period 
with  which  we  are  concerned)  attempt  to  set 
themselves  above  the  sovereign  power,  but  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  kings  and  emperors  re- 
specting the  summoning  of  councils  and  other 
ecclesiastical  business.  As  the  claims  of  papal 
legates  simply  represent  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
the  further  account  of  them  must  be  referred, 
to  the  article  Pope. 

2.  The  Apocrisiarit  or  Responsales  were  so 
called,  as  being  the  persons  through  whom  the 
Responsa  or  judgments  of  their  principal  were 
communicated  to  the  court  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  Hincmar  says  that  Apo  risiarii 
were  instituted  when  Coustantine  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  from 
which  time  agents  (responsales)  both  of  Rome 
and  of  other  chief  sees  were  maintained  at 
the  imperial  court ;  a  statement  probable  in 
itself,  though  the  authority  is  late.  Hosius, 
bishop  of  Cordova,  certainly  acted  as  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  minister  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he 
represented  the  see  of  Rome  there,  or  that  he 
held  any  definite  office  under  Constantine  (Stan- 
ley, Eastern  Church,  p.  112,  3rd  edition).  Petrus 
de  Marca  (/'e  Concord.  SacerJ.  et  hup.  v.  16) 
places  the  formal  institution  of  Apocrisiaiii  at  a 
later  date.  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Leo  the 
Great  to  Julianus,  bishop  of  Cos  {Epist.  S^),  in 
which  the  pope  gives  him  a  general  commission 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  see  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  in  the  repression  of  the  Nes- 
torian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  he  says,  "  this 
gave  occasion  to  the  sending  of  agents  or  apocri- 
siarii  (re>j)onsales)  of  the  apostolic  see  to  the 
capital  city,  especially  after  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
.  .  .  for  at  tliat  time  there  were  constantly  in 
the  court  diiconi  responsales,  who  both  took 
charge  before  the  emperor  of  cases  in  which  the 
Roman  church  was  peculiarly  interested,  and 
kept  watch  over  matters  of  faith  and  discipline. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  as  it  were  hostages 
of  the  public  faith,  guaranteeing  the  obedience 
due  to  princes." 

Several  legates  of  the  Roman  see  at  the  court 
of  Constantiuo|)le  are  known  to  history.  Thus 
Liberatus  records  (^JJri'viariuiii,  c.  22)  that  pope 
Agapetus  made  the  deacon  Pelagius  his  apocri- 
siary  at  the  imperial  court;  and  Gregory  the 
(Jrcat  relates  that  he  iiimself,  when  a  deacon, 
acted  as  ajxjcri.siary  of  Pelagius  11,  with  the 
emperor,  using  the  expression,  "tempore  quo 
exhibendis  responsis  ad  Principem  ipse  trans- 
missus  sum  "  (/VjW/o(/us,  iii.  23).  Justinian 
(\ovel.  6,  c.  2;  12;J,  c.  25)  desires  bishops  not 
to  come  in  person  to  court,  but  to  transaiit  their 
buHiiiess  there  by  the  agen<:y  of  apocrisiiii'ii. 

After  the  6th  Oe(tum<Miical  Coiiinil  wo  find 
Constantine  Pogonatus  writing  to  I.<!o  il.  to  send 
him  an  apocrihiary,  who  in  all  i.-crlfsiMNtical 
matters  hIiouM  not  only  represent  his  pernon  but 
actually  possesH  his  pow<'r,  "in  «-iiifrgiMit jbus 
Hive  dogniaticiit  sive  canunicis  ut  prorsuH  in  uiuui* 
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bus  ect'lesiiisticis  nogotiis  vestrae  sanctitatis  ex- 
priraat  ac  gerjit  ixTsouMni."  {Cone.  vi.  Act  18, 
Labbe.)  Leo  in  con>equence  sent  the  subdeacon 
CoDstantine,  who  had  been  one  of  his  legates 
at  the  council,  and  requested  the  emperor  to 
receive  him  as  his  n)u»ister,  "  ut  ministrum 
digne  suscipiat."  Thomas>in  (  Vet.  et  JSor.  Kc<(. 
JJisaji.  i.  2,  c.  108,  §§  JT,  '28)  thinks  that  this 
was  an  evasion  of  the  request  to  send  a  legate 
with  full  powers,  lest  he  should  be  induced 
by  tlie  power  of  the  emperor  to  commit  him- 
self to  acts  for  which  the  papal  see  would  l»e 
responsible. 

3.  The  ])Opes  of  Rome  have  frequently  granted 
special  privileges,  such  as  may  be  willed  legatine 
or  vicarial,  to  certain  distinguished  sees.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  of  Thessalonica.  In  the 
year  'M9  the  great  preiecture  of  lUyricum 
Orientale  was  assigned  to  the  I-^stern  em|)eror. 
But  the  see  of  Home  had  probably  for  a  long 
time  claimed  ])atriarchal  authority  over  this 
division  of  the  empire,  and  Damasus,  the  then 
pope,  was  unwilling  to  allow  a  mere  political 
severance  to  atiect  his  s|)irjtual  authority,  and 
therefore  appointed  Acholiiis,  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica, metropolitan  of  that  prefecture,  his  repre- 
sentative or  vicar  for  the  diocese  of  Illyricum 
Orientale  (Greenwood,  Cuilied.  J^et.  i.  259).  From 
the  scantiness  of  our  information  as  to  this  trans- 
action we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  powers  conferred  on  this  legate. 
Leo  the  Great  {Epist.  ad  AnUntm  Thess.)  con- 
firms to  the  arclil)ishop  of  Thessalonica  powers 
over  Illyricum  which  (he  says)  had  been  con- 
ferred under  his  j)redecessors  Damasus,  Siricius, 
and  Auastasius.  See  the  Responsio  J'ii  VI.  ad 
Metro,  otitanos  Moijunt.  etc.  super  Nuntiaturis 
Apo>t.  Romae  1790.  Vicarial  or  legatine  powers 
were  also  conferred  on  the  see  of  Aries,  the 
"Galilean  Rome."  Thus  Zosimus(A.D.  41 8)  made 
Patroclus,  bishop  of  Aries,  his  vicegerent ;  Hilary 
gave  the  same  olfice  to  Leontius;  Gelasius  I.  to 
Aeonius;  Symmaclius  to  Cacsarius;  Vigilius  to 
Auxouius;  and  at  length,  the  same  privilege 
having  been  continued  to  a  series  of  bishops,  it 
was  definitely  granted  and  {issigned  to  the  see  of 
Aries  ((iregorii  ICnist.  iv.  50,  52,  54).  See  also 
Gregory's  seventh  res|>onse  to  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury, in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  22. 
And  the  same  thing  took  place  also  with  regard 
to  other  sees. 

(Petrus  de  Marca,  de  Conrordia  Sacerdotii  et 
Imperii,  lib.  v.  ;  r»()hmer,  lus  Ecclesiastiaiin, 
lib.  iii.,  tit.  ."^7,  c,  ."iti  ;  Van  F^spen,  Jus  J'ccit- 
siastiiiim  ;  Tliomassin,  Nova  et  ]'et.  Eccl.  Pist  ipl. ; 
Walther,  h'irchenrccht ;  .lacdbson  in  Horzog, 
Real- Ency clop.,  s.  v.  Le<jaten.)      [V.  O.  and  C] 

LEGATION  {Le<iatlo,  irpfa&fla).  A  body 
of  legates  entrusted  with  any  commission,  e.g. 
Soc.  //.  E.  iv.  12  ;  So/..  //.  li.'vi.  11.  When  the 
legates  were  not  a  more  deputation,  but  had  full 
power  to  act  on  their  own  authority,  it  was 
called  a  free  legation,  '' legatio  libera"  {OmL 
Eccl.  Afrir.  c.  94,  97  ;  .see  huc.inge,  dloss.).  The 
commission  given  to  the  legates  was  called  a 
letter  of  legation,  "  literae  le'.j.itinnis."  At  the 
6th  coiincil  of  Carthage  the  various  legates  pre- 
sented their  credentials,  which  were  read  to  the 
council,  ''nflerentibus  legationis  literis  et  reci- 
tatis  "{Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  c.  90).  Sonietimos  it 
apjieais    vo    have    been   used    for    the    duty  en- 


trusted to  a  legate.  Thus  Leo  L  (Epist.  26) 
speaks  of  a  commission  given  to  the  empres* 
Pulcheria  to  j)rocure  the  summoning  of  a  fresh 
cotmcil  after  the  Pseudo-.Synod  of  K)»hesus  as  a 
legation,  h;ic  sibi  specialiter  a  beatissimo  Petro 
Apostolo  legatione  commissi.  Biit  the  word  for 
the  most  part  is  convertible  with  LhOATi:. 

[P.  0.] 

LEGENDA.  This  word  properly  denotes 
whatever  is  apjxdnted  to  be  read  to  the  con- 
gregation during  public  worship.  It  has  how- 
ever acquired  the  restricted  sense  of  the  records 
of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  were  aj>|)ointed  to  be  thus  read.  Collec- 
tions of  these  records  date  from  the  2nd  centnrv, 
and  were  known  as  Ac'a  (i.e.  the  registers 
containing  the  official  records),  Sanrtoriim,  or 
Acta  Marti/ruin.  They  contained  the  n.ost  im- 
portant sayings  and  deeds  of  the  saints,  both 
martyrs  and  confessors.  The  earliest  reputed 
compiler  of  the  acts  of  martyrs  is  St.  Clenieut  of 
Home,  who  is  said  to  have  employed  scribes 
*^  iiotirios,"  to  collect  the  acts  of  martyrs 
throughout  the  ditlerent  districts  of  the  city. 
The  practice  appears  to  have  s]<read  into  the 
African  church.  St.  Cyprian  (/"/).  37,  ad  Clerum) 
writes:  "  Denique  et  dies  eorum  quihus  ex- 
cedunt,  annotate,  ut  commemorationes  eorum 
inter  memorias  martyrum  celebrare  possiinus." 

Eusebius  also  (//i>^  V.  4)  speaks  of  such  a 
collection,  "  Whoever  cares  to  do  so,  mav  easily 
obtain  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject  hy 
reading  the  epistle  itself,"  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  have  inserted  in  the  collection  of 
the  Acts  of  J/artyrs "  [tj7  twv  fiaprvpiwv 
(Tvvayw'yv].  He  gives  at  length  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and  his  companions 
(iv.  15.     See  also  vii.  41-42). 

Hence  Eusebius  has  been  often  looked  upon  as 
the  first  to  compile  a  martyrology.  St.  .lerome 
made  a  com])endium  of  the  acts  as  compiled  by 
Eusebius. 

Any  further  question  as  to  the  growth  of 
martyrologies  belongs  more  pro|>erly  to  another 
place  [Maktvroloiy].  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  out  their  origin  and  antiquity. 

In  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  many  au- 
thentic records  of  this  nature  perished,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  edict  to  burn  them 
(Gregor.  Tumn,  de  Gloria  Miirt>/r.\  Gelasius 
(a.D.  492)  rejected  as  spurious  writings  of  this 
nature  then  in  circulation,  and  forbade  them  to 
be  read  in  churches. 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  (a.D.  397), 
Can.  47,  at'ter  ruling  that  besides  the  c.inonical 
scriptures  n<tthing  should  be  read  publicly  in  the 
church  under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  adds 
that  the  pa.ssions  of  the  martyrs  may  b«'  re.id  on 
their  anniversaries.  "  Liceat  etiam  legi  p;issiones 
martyrum,  quum  anniversnrii  eorum  dies  cele- 
brautur."  And  it  nj)pears  from  various  sermons 
of  St.  Augustine  (Ser.  xlvii.  dc  Satuiis,  &c.)  that 
the  practice  was  genenil  in  his  day.  Cassio- 
dorus.  in  the  6th  century,  writing  to  certain 
abbats  says  (In.ttit.  dir.  I.e  t.  c.  32),  "  Passiones 
martvrum  legite  constanter." 

The  practice  was  to  read  the  "acts**  of  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  were  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  the  liturgy  on  theday  followini:.  in  order 
that  the  faithful  might  join  in  the  c<  minemora- 

•  /.  e.  from  the  martjrs  of  Lyotis  to  Eleuthcrua. 
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lion  with  memories  refreshed.  When  the  daily 
services  were  reduced  to  order,  the  raartyrologj' 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  choir,  at  the  end  of 
Prime,  after  the  Orison  (Oratio)  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  u^ual  *-  Benedicamus  Domino,"  R. 
Deo  gratias;  the  lection  which  contains  the 
memorials  of  the  saints  for  the  next  day  being 
read.  The  lection  is  followed  by  the  Verse  and 
Response.  V.  Pretiosa  in  conspectu  Domini. 
R.  Mors  sanctorum  ejus  ;  and  a  few  prayers. 

From  a  MS.  appendix  to  the  Roman  Respon- 
sorialand  Antiphonary,  which  is  considered  to  be 
of  the  9th  century,  it  appears  that  the  passion 
and  acts  of  a  saint  were  only  read  in  the  churches 
dedicated  to  that  saint  (ubi  ipsius  titulus  erat) 
until  the  time  of  pope  Adrian  1.  A.D.  772. 

This  reading  of  the  martyrology  with  the 
prayers  which  follow  it  is  usually  considered  a 
distinct  office  from  Prime,  and  known  as  oj^dum 
capitulare.  In  many  churches  it  was  said  in  a 
ditf'ereat  place.  Thus  in  the  old  statutes  of  the 
church  of  Paris :  "  Thence  (».'■•  from  the  choir 
after  Prime)  they  go  into  the  chapter  house, 
[or  possibly  another  chapel  in  the  church], 
where,  after  the  reading  of  the  acts  of  the 
saints,  and  the  diptychs  of  the  deceased,  let 
prayers  be  made  for  their  repose."  [hide  in 
capitulum  •*  progrediuntur,  ubi  :i;estis  sanctorum 
et  dij)tychis  defunctctrum  perlectis,  fiant  preces 
pro  eorum  reipiiem.]  Again  in  the  rite  of 
Avranches :  "  Prime  ended,  let  the  brothers 
assemble  in  the  chapter  house,  and  let  the 
lection  of  the  Martyrology  be  read,  lest  any 
festival  of  a  saint  which  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  morrow  be  omitted  through  inadvertence." 
[Prima  finiti,  in  capitulum  conveniant  fratres, 
Martyrologii  lectio  legatur ;  ue  aliqua  sancti 
festivitas  in  crastino  celebranda  negligenter 
omittatur.]  So  also  the  old  ritual  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours.  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  A.D. 
742,  introduced  the  practice  into  his  chapter 
among  his  reforms.  On  the  other  hand  the 
martyrology  was  often  read  in  choir,  not  in 
clcapter.  This  wa.s  directed  by  the  old  ordi- 
nari'im  of  Senlis,  which,  after  directions  for  the 
office  of  Prime,  proceeds  :  "  After  the  aforesaid 
orison  the  caletuii'r'^  (calenda)  is  read  by  one  of 
the  boys,  and  terminates  thus:  and  of  all  the 
many  other  holy  martyrs  and  confessors  and 
virgins.  Then  the  anniversary  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Martyrology  is  announce<l."  So 
also  the  oidijutnum  of  the  Cathedntl  of  Tours. 
••  Then  follows  the  lection  from  the  martyrology, 
read  in  cAo<rwitha  sufficiently  loud  voice  .  .  .  . 
A  boy  says  '  Jnfte,  Domine^  hcnedicere*  The 
priest  gives  thehcntdiitiun,'^  and  'ifter  the  reading 
of  the  lection  is  to  uay  "  I'retiomt  in  cnnspectu" 
&tc.  After  thiii  a  boy  ix  to  announce  the  aniii- 
ver«ary  which  i.s  to  Ix?  celebrated  on  the  following 
day.  The  reading  of  the  Martyrology  in  chnpter 
apj»«»arn  to  have  been  limiJed  to  the  more  im- 
portant monahtic  hounes  and  colleges  of  canons, 
and  Uhualiy  in  connexion  with  the  reading  <*f  the 
nU-!  of  tfu;  lioH-e,  which  by  the  council  of  Aix  la 
Chupelle  (A.D.  till)  was  directed  tu  hit  bound  iu 


^  \jtcn%  In  qu'Tn  conveiiiimt  Monjictil  ♦•t  run<inicl,  nlc 
dirtum,  Inquii  I'apia*,  r|U<>d  <ajnluLi  ibi  l<-g.ititur(Ilu- 
canvf- in  hf o).    [(^iiArrr.K-iioiHK,  I.  a4U.j 

'■  J.  e  lb«  lint  of  iii%iiie»  for  ih<*  tiny. 

*  I.  e.  ilje  •iiKilntcd  b«;ii<4lkUiry  fomjuU  before  (be 


one  volume  with  the  martyrology.  The  custom 
gradually  died  out  (it  had  ceased  at  St.  Martin's 
at  Tours  in  the  15th  century) ;  and  in  the 
printed  breviaries,  monastic  as  well  as  secular, 
the  ojpcium  capitulare  is  printed  so  as  to  form 
part  of  Prime  without  any  break. 

In  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  (10 
Jun.  1690.  Meratus  in  Ind.  Deer.  Brev.  163) 
we  find  the  following  ruling : — 

"  After  what  has  been  said,  the  hour  of  Prime 
is  terminated  when  '  Benedicamus  Domino '  is 
said,  and  what  follows  is  only  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  church  here  inserts  daily  the  reading  of 
the  Martyrology,  and  Prime  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  when  this  is  to  be  said,  so  anything  else 
may  be  inserted  ;  though  we  do  not  recommend 
that  this  should  be  done,  because  what  is  now 
suppl(>mented  is  considered  to  complete  Prime  as 
it  were  [Pr)mam  veluti  integrare],®  or  to  be  an 
additional  part  of  it." 

In  addition  to  the  readings  at  Prime,  on  fes- 
tivals with  three  nocturus,  the  lessons  of  the 
second  nocturn  are  as  a  rule  taken  from  the  acts 
of  the  saint  of  the  day. 

The  custom  of  reading  at  nocturns  such  acta 
as  were  worthy  of  credit  is  thought  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  8th  century ;  that  of  reading 
them  in  the  liturgy  much  earlier,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  They  were  read  before  the 
epistle  and  briefly  recapitulated  in  the  preface. 
In  the  course  of  the  liturgy,  the  bishop  ascended 
the  chair  (cathedram  couscendente)  and  gave  an 
explanation  of  them,  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  sermons  of  the  Fathers  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs  (see,  inter  alia,  S.  August.  Sermo  2,  de 
S.  Steph.).  This  custom  was  kept  up  in  France 
till  the  9th  century,  and  in  Spain  till  beyond 
the  10th ;  and  the  acts  were  inserted  in  the 
sacramentaries  and  missals  of  both  countries.^ 
They  were  never  inserted  in  the  Roman,  as 
appears  from  the  Gelasian  and- Gregorian  sacra- 
mentaries and  missals,  \j-hich  make  but  spare 
and  cautious  mention  of  the  martyrs  and  their 
sufierings  in  the  preface  alone. 

Among  Latin  martyrologies,  those  compiled 
by  Bede,  and  by  the  Benedictine  monk  Usuardus, 
in  the  9th  century,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Greek  equivalent  to  the  martyrology  is 
the  menology  (fx'nvo\6yioi>).  so  called  because  its 
contents  are  arranged  according  to  months.  The 
lection  for  the  day  is  called  the  '*  synaxarion  " 
(avi/a^dpiot/),  an<l  is  inserted  at  full  length  in 
the  menaea  (wiiich  contains  the  variable  i)arts 
of  the  office,  and  so  in  some  measure  correspond 
to  the  propriuin  Sanctorum  of  the  Latin  brevi- 
aries) after  the  sixth  ode  of  the  canon  for  the  day 
said  at  Lauds.  It  is  introduced  by  its  proper 
stichos,  nearly  always  two  iambic  linos,  con- 
taining some  allusion  to  the  saint  or  play  upon 
his  name,  followed  by  a  hexameter  line,  of  the 

•  I.e.  Ui  nil  up  the  measure  of.  Compute  LucretluB, 
i.  1031. 

'  The  Afotarabic  Mmal  I-  Htiil  (IJRtliiKUlHlied  for  the 
varii'ty  uiiil  length  <if  iti4  pr<'(ii«cH, c/iIIimI  lUitio'  kh.  Thoy 
vary  with  e«icli  iiiuhr,  un<l  ilml  r<<r  St  Viiiceril,  fur  e.x- 
aiiiplc,  orciipii-n  mure  ilmti  dine  clom-ly  print,  d  (piaito 
ojluinriK,  utnl  one  an<l  n  haM  or  nearly  two  coinninHi.f  tlio 
minie  ty|>e  In  a  fp-qmni  lenKlli.  Vhv  prefaceH  nt  ihe  old 
Oatlican  Mir»nl,  f.ill'<l  ImnmlalioueK  or  i^ontrnLttiimu, 
are  an  varle<|  uh  the  Mor-atulilc,  IjuI  oa  u  rule  consider 
ably  nbuncr.    [riiKfACK.J 
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Dnture  of  a  "  memoria  technica"  of  the  date. 8 
There  is  usually  more  than  one  synaxaiion  to  a 
day,  each  in  commemoration  of  a  dlHerout  saint; 
in  wiiich  case,  with  few  exceptions,  each  has 
its  own  iambic  stichos;  but  the  first  aloue  the 
hexameter  line.  Other  saints  of  the  day  are 
commemorated  by  tlie  simple  reciting  of  their 
names  and  death,  stating  usually  its  manner, 
followed  by  a  stichos,  but  with  no  synaxarion. 
These  readings  and  commemorations  are  con- 
cluded with  the  clause  — "  liy  their  holy  inter- 
cessions, 0  God,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Amen  " 
(rals  avTuiv  ayiais  Trpta/Sf j'ais,  6  dfhi,  i\fri- 
iTov  r^/jLcis.  'Afxriv).^  There  are  great  variations 
in  ditleieut  menologies.  The  emperor  Basil  the 
Macedonian  directed  one  to  be  compiled,  A.D. 
88t),  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  others. 

Baronius,  I'ra  f.  <d  M  rtyr.  Horn.  Paris, 
1607;  Buna,  de  Uiv.  I'sal.  c.  xvi.  19;  Durant, 
de  Kit.  Ecc  .  iii.  c.  18;  Gavanti,  Comni.  in  L'uh. 
Miss.  li<m.  sec.  v.  c.  '21  ;  Martene,  de  Aut.  Int. 
iv.  8 ;  and  the  Breciariis  and  the  Menaea 
passim ;  Cavalieri,  Ofi.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  cap.  37, 
Dec.  2,  and  c.  41,  Dec.  12  and  17,  &c.  See 
also  Augusti,  Christ.  Archaeolog ie,  vol.  vi.  p.  104. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LEGER,  ST.    [Leodegarius.] 

LENEY,  COUNCIL  OF  {Leniense  Con- 
ciliuin),  held  at  Leney  in  Ireland,  A.D.  630, 
or  thereabouts,  respecting  Laster,  which  wiis 
kept  dirterently  then  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
from  what  it  was  in  Home.  In  other  words, 
if  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  it  was  kept  on  that  Sunday,  and 
not  the  following.  St.  Fintan  here  prevailed 
with  hi-  couutrynieu  in  favour  of  the  old  rule; 
but  it  was  unfair  of  contemporaries  to  call 
them  '  Quartodecimans '  on  that  account.  (Ussher, 
Brit.  Ecd.  0.  17;  comp.  Mausi,  x.  611.) 

[E.  S.  Ff  ] 

LENT  (reaaapaKua-T-f],  Quadragesima.  The 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Z<?/4C<t'n,  spring ;  with  which  maybe  compared 
the  German  Lcnz,  and  the  Dutch  Lent^.  The 
titles  for  this  season  in  languages  of  Latin  deri- 
eation  are  merely  corru])tious  of  the  name 
Quadragesima,  as  the  French  Carhne,  Italian 
Q'larcsima,  etc.  So  also  in  the  Celtic  languages, 
as  the  Welsh  darani/s,  Manx  h'nrgi/s,  Breton 
Corai/z,  etc.  In  Teutonic  and  allied  languages, 
the  name  for  tlie  season  merely  indicates  the  fast, 
as  the  German  Fa  tU'.city  Dutch  \'<ts!C,  etc.  So 
also  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Greek  church  it  is  r] 
vfltTTfia). 

1.  If'storg  of  the  oh  ervance. — We  can  trace 
up  to  very  early  times  the  existen(;e  of  a  prepa- 
ratory fast  to  Kastpr.  for  it  is  montioneil  tlelin- 
itely  by  Irenaeus  :ind  'lVrtulli:m.  Whilf,  however, 
the  fast  seems  to  have  been  one  universally  kept, 
there  seems   to  have  been  very  great  latitude  as 


«  Tho  following,  for  Si.  I'olycurp  (Feb.  23).  iii.iy  Herve 
as  a  8|)»-ciin<-ii : 

Sliclioi.     o'o'i  noAvKipirot;  u\"Ka.vTtL9r)  \6yt, 

Ko-pTToy  TToAvf  6ov«  f<c  TTwpo,-  (d'or^ioirbx. 

«i(f(i5i  »f  TflkTaTrf  Kara  <l)Abf  IloAyxiptroi'  tKawtf, 

o  TliiB  Is  tlie  usual   loi  lu  oi  wnrds  auii  the  iiivHriable 

fiurpori   of    the    clan*      S..iiii times    it    ruiis    "By   tiie 

pray  rs  of  thy  uiartyrw.  0  l-«>r'  CliriKt.  liave  ui>  rcy  n|)..n 

us  atiil  save  us     Anifu"  (rai?   rii'  aioy  napTvpujy  tv\aU, 
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to  the  duration  of  th«»  fast.  Thus  Irenaeus  writ- 
ing to  Victor,  bishop  of  Home,  and  referring  to 
the  disputes  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  taster, 
adils  that  there  is  the  .same  dispute  as  to  the 
length  of  the  preliminary  fast.  ''For,"  he  says, 
"some  think  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day, 
others  for  two  days,  and  others  even  tor  several, 
while  others  reckon  forty  hours  both  of  day  and 
night  to  their  day  "  (o»  5c  rfaaapaKovra  &pas 
ilfxepiyds  T€  Kal  yvKTfpivas  (Tv^/xfTpovai  TTjy 
Tjfifpaf*  ai/Twf).  Irenaeus  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  variety  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  his 
own  time,  but  of  much  older  date  (iroAu 
irpdrtpov) ;  an  important  statement,  a-s  carrying 
back  the  existence  of  the  fast  practically  up  to 
a})ostolic  times  (Irenaeus,  Ep.  ad  Vict.;  apud 
Euseb.  Ili't.  Er.cles.  v.  24). 

Before,  however,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
references  in  Tertullian,  it  must  be  note<l  that 
much  discussion  has  jirisen  as  to  the  punctuation 
of  the  above  passage ;  for  the  tran>lation  of 
Ilutfinus  puts  a  full  stop  after  rfffcrapaKovra,  a 
})lan  which  is  adopted  by  some,  as  by  Stieren  and 
Harvey,  the  most  recent  editors  of  Irenaeus.  We 
must  remark,  however,  that  not  only  are  the 
MSS.  said  to  be  unanimous  in  giving  the  first- 
mentioned  reading,  but  as  Vale.sius  (»^^  »/»  Ich:.) 
justly  points  out,  the  general  run  of  the  Greek  is 
palpably  in  favour  of  the  same  way.**  (For  a 
defence  of  the  opposite  theory,  see  Massuet,  Diss, 
in  Iren.  ii.  23.) 

We  pass  on  next  to  consider  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  Tertullian,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of 
the  fast  ''die  Paschae,"  as  ''communis  et  quasi 
publica  jejunii  religio"  (^De  Orut.c.  18).  This, 
of  course,  would  be  a  fast  on  Good  Friday.  That 
the  fast,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this  day 
only,  we  learn  from  another  place,  where  writing 
as  a  Montanist  he  says  of  the  Catholics  that  they 
considered  that  the  only  fasts  which  Christians 
should  observe  were  those  "in  which  the  bride- 
groom was  taken  away  from  them  "  (I>e ./cjunio, 
c.  2  ;  cf.  also  c.  13,  where  he  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  obligation  of  the  fast  of  the  above- 
mentioned  days  and  other  fasts,  especially  the 
Stations,  so  called).  Here  then  we  have  a  fa.st 
for  the  }»eriod  during  which  our  Saviour  was 
under  the  power  of  death. 

Thus  far  it  would  appear  that  there  was  in 
any  case  a  fast,  whether  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
death,  or  for  the  above  longer  i>eriod  ;  but  in  some 
ca.ses  extra  days  were  added,  varying  in  ditferent 
churches.  At  a  later  period  the  same  kind  of 
variation  prevailed,  as  we  find,  <•.(;.  from  Socrates 
and  Sozomen.  Thus  the  former  {/list.  J.crhs.  v. 
22)  speaks  of  those  in  Home  as  fasting  for  three 

•  For  rjfitpav,  Valpsius  (vi>t.  in  Inc.)  conjectured  that 
vrfartiav  .shoujil  be  read,  on  accouul  of  thf  difticulty  of 
und'Tstaudiug  tlit*  expn-vion  "day,"  as  applii-il  in  any 
sens>'  to  H  pt'iiiKl  of  4(»  hours.  I  here  is,  liowiver,  nt)  MS. 
authority  for  this,  and  it  cuts  the  knot  of  thv  difficulty 
rather  th.m  s»)lvo.s  lu 

t>  Thus  u  climax  80<  ms  indicated  in  the  trai  of  oi  ii  «cal 
ir\tioyai,  ami  we  .-.hould  l>ok  for  some  C"niiecting  par- 
ticle with  th<-  ilipif.  Th»  I^tin  of  Ruffiims  U  "  nonnulli 
etiani  quadrn^iiita.  Ita  ut  horaA  diurnas  ....":  the  i(a 
baa  a  decidedly  suspiiious  a|ii»eanince  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  preceding  word.  Moreover,  the  fact  intro- 
duoii  by  i(a  ul,  aa  lo  the  fast  l>eing  ohnorved  during  the 
bouiH  Itoih  of  diy  and  mght,  i!<  simply  inexpliciMe  wiien 
taken  in  c<>nnixiou  with  the  prec^-ding  "nonnulli  etiam 
quadragiuta." 
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weeks  before  Easter,  except  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.*:  In  Illyria,  through  all  Greece,  and  in 
Alexandria  [those  of  Illyria,  the  West  (oi  irpbs 
Svaiv)  throughout  all  Libya,  in  Egy|)t  and  Pa- 
lestin*^  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  19)],  a  fast  of 
six  weeks'  duration  was  observed.  Others  again 
continued  it  for  seVen  weeks  :  these  are  spoken  of 
vaguely  by  Socrates  as  aWoi,  and  more  specifi- 
cally by  Sozomen  as  those  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  countries  round  about  as  far  as  Phoenicia.** 
Socrates,  however,  states  that  these,  while  begin- 
ning the  fast  seven  weeks  before  Easter,  only 
fasted  for  fifteen  days  by  intervals  {rpels  fiovas 
ir€p6r]iJ.€povs  e'/c  SiaXrjufxdTajv) ;  and  Sozomen 
cpeaks  of  some  who  fasted  three  weeks  by  inter- 
vals ((TTTopaSTj*')  out  of  the  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Lastly,  some  fiusted  for  two  weeks,  as  the  Mon- 
tanists  did. 

Gregory  the  Great  (^Hom.  in  Evanj.  i.  16.  5; 
vol.  i.  14y+,  ed.  Bened.)  speaks  of  the  fast  as  of 
thirty-six  days'  dui*ation,  that  is  to  say,  of  six 
weeks,  not  counting  in  the  six  Sundays.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  above  that  Sozomen  speaks  of 
six  weeks  as  the  period  observed  by  the  Westerns, 
whereas  it  lasted  through  seven  weeks  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  East.  Now  in  the  East, 
Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday  partook  of  a  festal 
character,^  and  thus  the  number  of  actual  fasting 
days  would  be  in  either  case  thirty-six.  Of 
course  those  Eastern  churches  which  only  took 
six  weeks  would  have  but  thirty-one  days'  fast. 
[The  Saturday  which  was  Easter  Eve  was  of 
course  in  all  cases  excepted  from  the  general  rule 
of  Saturdays.]  In  any  case  thirty-six  was  the 
maximum  number  of  davs'  fast''  (cf.  Cassian, 
Coll  it.  xxi.  24,  2o;  P<it'-ol.  xlix.  1200). 

By  whom  the  remaining  four  days  were 
added,  that  is  Ash-Wednesday  and  the  three  days 
following  it,  does  not  cle;irly  appear.  Gregory 
the  Great  (ob.  A.D.  604)  has  often  been  credited 
with  it  (see  e.g.  the  Microloijus,  c.  49  ;  I'atrol. 
cli.  lOl.-J),  but  his  remark  which  we  have  referred 
to  above  seems  conclusive  against  this.  The 
evi  lence  also  derivable  from  the  Gregorian 
sacramentary,  into  which  we  must  enter  in 
detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  liturgical 
part  of  our  subject,  points  the  same  way.  Thus 
the  headings  for  these  first  four  days  never 
include  the  term  QwpJragesirna,  which  occurs  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Sun«lay  ;  and  there  seems 
ground  for  omitting  the  words  cajrut  jejunii  in 
the  heading  to  Ash-Wfednesday.  Martene  (De 
Ant.  A'c'tes.  /'it.  iii.  58,  ed.  Venice,  178"5)  shews 
that  even  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 

«  There  it  Bome  difflculty  here  In  the  remark  u  to  tlie 
lUintCLii  fdtX  not  bolding  on  the  baiurduy.  See  Valt-siuji'H 
not.  in  Uj<:. 

d  In  illustration  of  the  lonRt-r  pt-rl'-d  of  the  fa>.t  ob. 
iervM  in  th<'  Kist,  we  may  reler  In  tht;  ciiw-  tm-ntioiK-d 
by  r'iotli:»  (Hihlioth.  107  ;  I'atrol.  Ur.  dll.  377). 

•  F«r  Mil  illuhtraiton  of  tbi-,  v<'  t.ii.  Chryw>«t<>nJ  {Ham. 
x\.  in  dtn.'}  2  ;  vol  Iv.  101.  H.  Guunie),  who  i*|>eaki  a( 
tb>?  Ti-UxaUou  afford' (1  iti  l>crit  hy  the  ct-M^ition  ol  die 
fani  on  .S..turd;iy  and  Sunday.  A*  r«Kar<l»  (lie  Weal  an 
excptiod  iiiuot  i*"'  miKl'"  in  the  ca-**-*  of  Milan,  wli<rc 
Satunlay  wan  vl«-wed  aa  in  the  Kant  {»w  \\u\>T<mf,  de 
fClia  el  yjuni'i,  in/ra),  alMj  f<ir  Oaul  (m-b  Aunlian, 
infra). 

I  We  mjijr  refer  hem  to  the  notion  that,  ainoe  thirty-alx 
'\  1  va«  otK-u-nlh  of  the  year,  lln-r«-for<-  in  I/ nt  waa 
f'li :,.U-<1  Ibe  Moa«ic  precept  of  payUiK  lith<-a  ^Caaciiwi, 
Lc). 


the  four  additional  days  cannot  for  some  time 
have  i)eeu  observed,  at  any  rate  at  all  universally, 
for  the  Reijula  Magistri,  a  writing  apparently  of 
the  7th  century,  orders  that  from  Sexagesima 
the  monks  should  fas*,  till  the  evening  on  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  but  that  on 
other  days  up  to  Quadragesima  they  should  take 
their  meal  at  the  ninth  hour.  Thus  by  the 
addition  of  these  six  days,  the  diminution  caused 
in  Lent  by  the  taking  out  of  the  six  Sundays 
was  exactly  counterbalanced  (c.  28,  Patrol. 
Ixxxviii.  997).  Clearly,  therefore,  this  writer 
can  in  no  way  have  viewed  Lent  as  definitely 
beginning  with  Ash- Wednesday,  and  indeed  the 
following  day  is  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  fast 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  fixed  later  than  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  for  (Martene,  /.  c.)  the  title  "  feria 
quarta  in  capite  jej'niii"  occurs  in  MSS.  of  sacra- 
mentaries  of  and  perhaps  before  his  time.  Similar 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Rule  of  Chrodegnng, 
bishop  of  Metz,  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  8th 
century  (c.  30,  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  1071),  and 
apparently  in  the  Penitential  of  Egbert,  arch- 
bishop of  York  from  A.D.  732  to  766  (I.  i.  37, 
Patrol.  Ixxxix.  410). 

Others  have  referred  the  addition  to  Gregory 
II.  (ob.  A.D.  731),  but  the  matter  seems  quite 
doubtful. ?  It  may  be  remarked  here  in  connex- 
ion with  this  latter  prelate,  that  the  Microlngus 
(c.  50,  supra)  states  that  it  was  he  who  first 
required  the  Thursdays  throughout  Lent  to  be 
kept  as  fasts,  contrary  to  the  ancient  Roman 
u.sage.  It  is  to  Mtdchiades  that  the  appointment 
of  Thursdays  as  exceptions  to  the  law  of  fasting 
in  Lent  is  referred.  This,  however,  is  very 
doubtful,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
words  of  Gregory  the  Great  already  quoted. 

Considering  the  diversity  which  we  have 
foimd  to  prevail  as  to  the  duration  of  Lent,  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  persistently  the  word  reaaa- 
paKOffTT)  is  adhered  to,  a  poiut  which  puzzled 
Socrates  (/.  r.)  in  the  5th  century.  Altliough 
the  origin  of  this  name*  is  by  no  means  clear, 
there  are  at  any  rate  some  reason;ible  grounds 
for  connecting  it  with  the  period  during  which 
our  Lord  yielded  to  the  power  of  death,  which 
was  estimated  at  forty  hours  [e.g.  from  noou  on 
Friday  till  4  A.M.  on  Sunday]  ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  Tertullian  twice  refers  to  the  fast  as  con- 
tinuing for  the  days  "in  quibus  ablatus  est 
sponsus."  We  must  al.so  not  lose  sight  of  the 
forty  days'  fasts  of  Mose.s,  Elijah,  and  our  Lord, 
as  being  esj)ecially  suggestive  of  the  numl)or  of 
forty.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  wiicn  the 
duration  of  the  fast  was  considerably  Ifnt^tlicned, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  tiie  number  of  days  of 
actual  fasting  was  still  aj)proximatfly  forty. 

2.  (Jhject  iiiid pur)>ort  of  Lent. — We  may  in(|uire 
in  the  ne.\t  place  what  was  the  prima ry  i'bta  in 
the  institution  of  such  n  fast,  ainl  what  other 
reasons  were  sub.served  in  the  maintenance  of  it. 
(o)  From  a  pansnge  of  Tertulliiin  already 
cite<l  {lie  Jejunio,  c.  13)  it  is  clear  that  the  fust 
primarily  lasted  for  the  time  during  which  our 
Lord  wan  under  the  jKtwer  of  death,  to  mark  the 
m(*urning  of  the  church   when  the   bridegroom 


f  It  la  clear  that  In  *<nr\e  pnrU  th^  addl'ional  four  dayv 
cannot  have  l>een  Bcce|>tiil  for  a  \i>un  lime,  for  Martene 
(|i.  60)  h|jeak!4  of  the  i-nd  ot  the  I  Itli  c<  ntury  uk  thu  period 
when  ibcy  wure  reco|{ulscU  lu  Sctuland. 
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was  taken  away.  Of  this  inournins;  then,  Lent 
is  the  perpetual  coinniomoratiou.  It  is  interest- 
ins;  to  nnte  here  tlmt  the  Montanists  who  ob- 
served three  Lents  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(Jerome,  Epist.  41,  ad  Maroelldin,  §  3  ;  voL  i. 
189,  eJ.  Vailarsi),  and  kept  one  of  them  after 
Pentecost  (Jerome,  Cunim.  in  Mutt.  ix.  15 ; 
voL  vii.  51),  still  agreed  with  the  Catholics  in 
viewing  it  as  the  mourning  for  the  absent 
bridegroom,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's  de- 
claration. 

(jS)  This  primary  reason  having  been  fixed, 
we  need  not  dwell  on  that  rcison  for  its  main- 
tenance drawn  from  its  use  as  a  means  of  quick- 
ening zeal,  and  as  an  aid  to  devotion  generally, 
since  this  is  applicable  to  any  fast  and  has  no 
exclusive  reference  to  Lent.  This  j)articular 
fast,  however,  served  as  a  special  preparation  for 
several  important  events  directly  connected  with 
Easter.  Chief  among  these  was  the  taster  com- 
munion, which,  even  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
church,  wlicn  Christians  ordinarily  communi- 
cated every  Sunday,  must  have  liad  an  excep- 
tional prominence  ;  much  more  in  later  times 
when  this  frecjuency  of  communion  had  greatly 
diminished,  and  we  find  for  example  canons  of 
councils  ordering  that  all  Christians  should  com- 
municate at  least  three  times  a  year,  of  which 
Easter  should  be  one.  (See  e.q.  Coicil.  Ai/a- 
tltense  [a.d.  506],  cann.  63,  64  ;  Labbe,  iv.  1393.) 
This  idea  is  dwelt  upon  by  (jhryso.Ntom  (m  cos 
qui  prinio  pas  ha  jejuiumt,  §  4  ;  vol.  i.  746,  ed. 
Gaume  ;  also  Horn.  1,  §  4,  vol.  iv.  10),  and  by 
Jerome  (^Coinm.  in  Jotuvn,  iii.  4 ;  vol.  vi. 
416). 

(7)  Easter  again  was  the  special  time  for  the 
adminis' ration  of  baptism,  which  was  necessarily 
preceded  by  a  solemn  preparation  and  fasting. 
The  importance  of  the  Lent  fast  to  those  about 
to  be  baptized  is  dwelt  upon  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (Catech.  i.  5;  p.  18,  ed.  Touttee).  The 
names  of  those  who  sought  baptism  had  to  be 
given  in  some  time  before  (^dvo/xaroypaipla,  Pro- 
C'ltech.  c.  1,  p.  2  ;  cf.  c.  4,  \\.  4).  A  council  of 
Carthage  orlains  that  this  shall  be  done  a  long 
time  ((/"/)  l)ofore  the  baptism  (Cone.  Carth.  iv. 
[a.d.  398]  can.  85;  Labbe,  ii.  1206),  but  a  canon 
of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome  (ob.  A.D.  399)  defines 
the  time  as  not  less  than  forty  days  (/i/>.  i.  ad 
Jlimerinn,  c.  2;  Labbe,  ii.  1018). 

(5)  Lent  was  also  a  special  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  j)enitents  who  looked  forward  to  re- 
admission  for  the  following  Haster.  (See  Cyprian, 
Epist.  56,  §  3  :  Ambrose,  Ejtist.  20  ad  Marcel- 
linatn  sororcin,  c.  26  ;  Patrol,  xvi.  10+4  :  Jerome, 
Comm.  in  Jotium,  I.e.:  Greg.  Nvss.  E})isi.  C uion. 
ad  Letoium,  l'.<trol.  Gr.  xlv.  222:  IVtr.  Alex- 
andr.  can.  1,  Labbe,  i.  955  :  ConM.  Anc,rauuin 
[a.d.  314],  c;in.  6,  i'>.  1457.) 

3.  Manner  of  <>f>srrvan  e  of  Lent. — The  special 
characteristics  of  Lent  (^insisted  in  various  forms 
of  abstinence  from  food,  tlie  cessation  of  various 
ordinary  forms  of  rejoicings,  the  merciful  inter- 
ference with  legal  paiuk  an  1  penalties,  and  the 
like. 

(o)  First  of  all  must  be  noted  the  actual  fiist, 
which  was  generally  a  total  abstinence  from  all 
fooil  till  the  evening,  except  on  Sumlays,  and  in 
some  cases  on  S.tnrdays.  (Ambrose,  «/<•  Eda  et 
Jejunio,  c.  10;  Patro'.  xiv.  743  :  S,rtn.  8  1/1  Psal. 
118;  Patrol,  xv.  1383:  liasil,  //om.  i.  dc  ./cjuni», 
C    10;    Patrol.     Gr.    xxxi.     181:    Chrysostom, 


Ho  n.  iv.  in  Gen.  c.  7,  vol.  iv.  30  ;  Horn.  vi.  in 
Gen.  c.  6,  vol.  iv.  58  ;  Jli/in.  viii.  m  Gen.  c.  6, 
vol.  iv.  76.) 

As  to  the  particular  kinds  of  f«)od  made  use  of 
when  the  fast  was  broken  for  the  day,  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  the 
utmost  latitude.  This  may  be  gathtireii,  for 
example,  from  the  passage  of  Socrates  already 
(juoted  {Hist.  Eccles.  v.  22).  "Mow  we  may 
notice,"  he  says,  "  that  men  differ  not  only  with 
resj)ect  to  the  number  of  the  days,  but  also  in 
the  character  of  the  abstinence  from  food,  which 
they  practise.  For  some  abstain  altogether  from 
animal  food,  while  others  partake  of  no  animal 
food  but  fish  only.  Others  again  eat  of  birds  as 
well  as  fishes,  saying  that  according  to  Moses 
they  also  were  protluced  from  water.  Others 
ab>tain  also  from  fruits  {a.Kp65pua)  and  eggs, 
while  some  partake  only  of  dry  bread,  and 
others  not  even  of  that.  Another  sort  fast  till 
the  ninth  hour,  and  then  have  their  n)eal  of 
various  sorts  of  food "  {Sid<{>opov  t^ourri  T7]y 
((TTiaaip).^  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  since 
no  rule  of  Scripture  can  be  proilnced  for  this 
observance,  therefore  the  apostles  left  the  deci>i<in 
of  the  matter  to  every  man's  judgment.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  though  the  fast  was  to  be  kejit 
throughout  the  day,  there  was  as  yet  an  absence 
of  any  restriction  as  to  the  character  of  the  footi 
taken  in  the  evening  ;  it  being,  of  course,  assumed 
that  great  moderation  was  shewn,  and  that 
luxuries  were  avoiiled,  in  fact  that  the  fast  was 
not  to  be  a  technical  matter  of  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  fori,  merely  to  enjoy  a  greater  luxury 
of  a  different  hind.  The  abstaining  from  fiesh  as 
any  absolute  and  fundamental  rule  of  tiie  church 
was  not  yet  insisted  on,  but  still  remained  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  private  judgment.  An 
example,  which  illustrates  a  transitional  state  of 
thiugs,  is  fouml  in  the  incident  related  by  Sozomen 
(Hist.  Eccles.  i.  11)  of  Spyridon,  bishop  of  Tri- 
mythus  in  Cyprus.  He,  when  once  visited  by  a 
stranger  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  ofl'ered  him 
some  swine's  fiesh,  which  was  the  onlv  food  he 
hail  in  the  house.  The  latter  ret'used  to  partake 
of  it,  sayiui:  tliat  he  was  a  Christian.  "  .\11  the 
more  therefore,"  said  the  bishop,  "should  it  not 
be  refused,  tor  that  all  things  are  jture  to  the 
pure  is  declared  by  the  word  of  God."  Bingham 
(< >ri(i.  xxi.  1.  17),  who  cites  the  above  instance,  has 
strangely  omitted  to  add  that  before  acting  thus, 
the  bishop  besought  the  Divine  indulgence 
((xj^aixtvos  Ka\  avyyyviJ.-qi'  aiT-i]ras),  as  though 
he  were  straining  a  ptiint  in  doing  as  he  did, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  such  straining  had  not 
yet  become  a  violation  of  a  universally  recog- 
nised law.  We  find  a  somewhat  pjirallel  illustra- 
tion in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Krcl.  v.  ;?),  where  a 
certain  Christian  prisoner  named  Alcibiades,  who 
had  lived  on  bread  and  water  all  his  life,  received 
a  divine  monition  through  Attains,  one  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  that  he  did  not  well  in  thus 
refusing  the  good  gifts  of  God. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  continually  find  protests 
being  made  against  the  conduct  of  those  who,  so 
long  as  the  technical  rules  were  observed,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  toimlulge  in  every  luxury, 
instead  of  devoting  the  money  saved  by  the  fast 


fc  The  CJrwk  here  noenw  rather  curious.  V«lp»iu»«  con- 
jectured that  we  should  read  ah\.a^ftov,  »i»K  diia-imii*€ 
ciborum. 
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to  the  relief  of  the  poor.'  (Augustine,  Serm.  205, 
§  2,  vol.  V.  1837,  ed.  Gaume  ;  Senn.  207,  §  2,  ib. 
1341;  Serm.  210,  §  10,  ib.  l;'.o8  ;  Leo,  Scrni.  3, 
de  Jejuniu  Pentccostes,  vol.  i.  319,  ed.  Ballerini.) 

The  same  kind  of  reaction  of  feeling  manifested 
itsflf  in  the  indulging  in  special  enjoyments  in 
the  days  before  the  fast,  and  of  this  the  carnival 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  from  all  this, 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  positive  enactments 
on  the  subject.^  Thus  one  of  the  so-called 
apostolical  canons  orders  that  all  clerics  shall  fast 
in  Lent  under  penalty  of  deposition,  unless  they 
can  plead  bodily  infirmity ;  a  layman  to  be  ex- 
communicated (can.  69).  The  fourth  council 
of  Orleans  ( A. D.  541)  also  enjoins  the  observance 
of  Lent,  adding  a  rule  that  the  Saturdays  are  to 
be  included  in  the  fast.  (CuticH.  Aurel.  iv.  can. 
2  ;  Labbe,  v.  382 ;  cf.  Concil.  Toletanum  win. 
[a.d.  653],  can.  9  ;  Labbe,  vi.  407.)  It  may  be 
noted  that  Aurelian,  bishop  of  Aries  (app. 
A.D.  545)  in  laying  down  the  rule  for  monies, 
orders  that  the  fast  shall  be  observed  every  day 
from  Epiphany  to  Easter,  save  upon  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  and  greater  festivals  (^Patrol.  Ixviii. 
396).  It  was  evidently  considered  that  there 
should  be  a  stricter  rule  for  such  than  for  Chris- 
tians generally.  The  last  part  of  the  order  refers 
to  an  increased  severity  of  the  fast  during  the 
last  week ;  see  e.  g.  Epiphanius,  Expos.  Fidei 
c.  22;  vol.  L  1105,  ed.  Petavius.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  special 
article.     [Holy  Week.] 

(3)  A  second  point  which  characterised  the 
season  was  the  forbidding  of  all  things  which 
were  of  a  festal  character.  Thus  the  Council  of 
I..aodicea  (circa  A.D.  365)  ordered  that  the  obla- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  should 
be  confined  to  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during 
Lent  (can.  49,  Labbe,  i.  1505).  A  later  council, 
that  in  Trullo  (a.d.  692)  ordains  that  on  days 
other  than  the  above  two  and  the  day  of  the 
Annunciation,  there  may  be  a  communion  of  the 
presanctified  elements  (can.  52  ;  Labbe,  vi.  1165). 
Again,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  forbids  the  cele- 
bration of  fe.stivals  of  martyrs  in  Lent,  except 
upon  Saturdays  and  Sundays  (can.  51);  and 
the  following  canon  forbids  the  celebration 
of  marriages  and  of  birthday  festivals  in  Lent, 
without  any  reservation.  This  last,  however, 
perhaps  only  gradually  came  to  be  observed,  fur 
in  the  collection  of  Eastern  canons  by  Martin, 
bishop  of  liraga  in  Spain,  he  cites  no  other  canon 
for  thin  use  but  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
Cf.  also  as  to  this  point  Augustine,  Serm.  205,  §  2 
(vol,  V.  13)6);  V.v\wr\.,Penientiid,\.  21  {I'atrol. 
Ixxxix.  406);  Theodulfus  of  Orleans,  Cnpitul.  43 
(/'atrol.  cv.  205);  Nicolaus  I.  liesp.  ad  conau't. 
Bur/,  c.  48  ;  (Patrol,  cxix.  lOOO). 

A  fortiori  all  public  games,  theatrical  shows, 
and    the    like,    were    forbidden    at    this  season. 


I  TboB  AuRiiHtitie  (Serm.  2f'5,  Lc),  "u»  preiiottoit  cHx/h 
qiuurat,  quia  carn<t  noi:  vearltcir,  et  itiUBiUtot  liqiiori-a, 
qui 4  vliitim  rion  bil>lt." 

*  On  IhU  i>»<lrif,  f/'f.  J.  C.  Z<-iini*T,  liarchanalia 
f/krufianf/rum,  viilyo  iloM  CaiTtrial,  .h-imi\  I89W. 

'  Th"  xubjwl  of  (lUiHtiKallorm  nlaxIriK  tlic  utrlrtrw** 
of  riiUii  M  Ui  liiel  iit  l>>tit  fitlli  oiiUiii*'  (lUr  [irrm-ni  liinitH 
Wn  IDHJ  p<'rbiif)«  Jiwl  cill  Bti<-iiilori  lo  ih<-  w-.rd  Lacti- 
CIMA  (rf.  Krcti-  h  Ixtilage),  olt4-n  (Hxnrrliijt  In  nucU  <|ih  u- 
rn'-iitA  U>T  m  niftiitly  milk  Ulift,  m  a  curiooii  parulU-l  l4i  tb^ 
rvp  tiftayof  of  tbe  U  re*^  luw 


Gregory  of  Nazianzum  reproves  one  Celeusius,  a 
judge,  who  had  authorised  spectacles  during  the 
tast  lEpi4.  112;  vol.  ii.  101,  ed.  Bened.). 
Chrysostom,  in  a  homily  delivered  in  Lent,  asks 
his  hearers  what  profit  they  have  gained  from 
his  sermons,  when  through  the  instigations  of  the 
devil  they  all  have  '•  rushed  otl'  to  that  vain 
show  (tto/utttj)  of  Satan,  the  horse-race  "  (^Hvm. 
vi.  in  Gen.  c.  1 ;  vol.  iv.  48) ;  and  agam  he 
speaks  of  the  great  injury  men  who  follow  such 
practices  do  to  themselves,  and  the  scandal  ther 
are  to  others  ™  {Horn.  vii.  i/i  Gen.  c.  1  ;  vol. 
iv.  59). 

(7)  The  severity  of  the  laws  was  relaxed 
during  Lent.  Thus  the  Theodosian  Code  in  a  law 
promulgated  in  A.D.  380  prohibits  all  hearing  of 
criminal  cases  during  that  season  (^Cod.  Tlieodos, 
lib.  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  4  ;  vol.  iii.  252,  ed.  Gotho- 
fredus).  Another  law,  published  in  A.D.  .'^89,  for- 
bids the  infliction  of  punishments  of  the  body 
"  sacratis  Quadragesimae  diebus '"'  {op.  cit.  253). 
As  a  parallel  case,  probably  referring  to  the 
Lent  season,  we  may  allude  to  what  is  said  by 
Ambrose,  in  his  funeral  eulogy  of  the  younger 
Valentinian,  where  he  praises  him  in  that  when 
some  noblemen  were  about  to  be  tried  in  a  cri- 
minal case,  and  the  prefect  pressed  the  matter, 
the  emperor  forbade  a  sentence  of  death  during  a 
holy  season  (de  Obitu  Valentin.  Consolatio,  c.  18, 
Patrol,  xvi.  1424).  See  also  Nicolaus  I.  (op.  cit. 
0.  45,  col.  998),  Theodulfus  of  Orleans  (op.  cit. 
c.  42,  col.  205). 

A  rarely  occurring  exception  only  serves  to 
bring  out  more  sharply  the  general  observance 
of  the  rule,  and  thus  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
younger  Theodosius  orders  (a.d.  408)  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  the  examinations  by 
torture  should  be  held  even  in  Lent  or  at  Easter 
(Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  35,  1.  7  ;  p.  255,  ed. 
cit.),  on  the  ground  that  the  suffering  of  the  few 
was  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

Not  only  the  criminal,  but  also  the  civil  code 
was  relaxed,  for  Ambrose  speaks  of  the  sacred 
season  of  the  week  before  Easter  when  "  solebant 
debitorum  laxari  vincula "  (Epist.  20,  c.  6 ; 
Patrol,  xvi.  1038  »). 

(5)  Besides  all  these  negative  characteristics, 
we  find  also  the  endeavour  to  maintain  a  higher 
si)irit  of  devotion,  by  an  increased  number  of 
religious  services.  Thus  in  many  cases,  it  would 
appear,  .sermons  were  delivered  to  the  people 
daily  throughout  Lent,  and  Chrysostom's  Iluini- 
lies  on  Getu-sis,  to  which  we  have  already  often 
referred,  and  those  «is  robs  avSpidvTas  wore  of 
this  kind.  (See  esp.  //om.  xi.  m  Gen.  c.  3  ;  vol. 
iv.  102)."     We  may  also  cite  here  Theodulfus  of 

•n  A  curioiiH  extf'iision  of  tliis  idea  is  fomid  in  tlie 
Sraiajttut  of  uMmi  rirniinins  (ob.  a.d.  Ib^),  wbo  among 
otlier  ihinns  <lepn'cut''8  tlie  n^e  of  v.  Iilc  lew  In  I-t-nt 
{I'atiol.  Ixxxix.  1011).  AKdin  Nicolaus  I.  prot«-htB 
a((uinht  tlie  practice  of  bunting  al  lluil  hcuNon  {op.  cit. 
0.-14.  col.  9»7) 

"  W'-muy  note  bore  tliat  t  be  council  of  Nicaea  Ca.i>.3'25) 
ap|K)iiits  I/ent  an  one  of  tli-  two  pcrlodn  in  llio  year 
for  Ibi-  clttiiiK  of  a  Kymxl  of  tlie  J)l'<lu.ps  of  llic  province  to 
n-vlm-  tli«-  wnUTicf  of  cxcomnmnlcatlon  indicted  by  any 
of  tin-  niinilM-r  in  thi*  pri'c.<rllnK  wanoii,  an  a  cluck  upon 
undue  wverliy  (can   ft,  l.alilM-,  II.  'A'i). 

"  For  another  t-jx-clai  manlfiHtalion  of  ibc  mime  idea, 
M>e  lb<-  ndc  laid  itown  by  tl>e  third  coniii  il  ol  IliaKa,  that 
i|ic  three  dayw  at  Ibc  iMKlnniiiK  "f  L'  nt  hhoiild  be  ocvoled 
tok|Kf(lal  loriun  uf  prayer,  wllb   iitanle*  and   paullUN,  by 
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Orleans,  in  whose  Cipituln'e  (c.  41,  su/ird)  it  is 
ordained  that  all,  save  excunimunicate  )«;rs(tns, 
shall  comiminicate  on  every  Sunday  in  Lent. 
(Cf.  aUo  Augustine,  .be/-m.  141  in  Append,  c.  5, 
vol.  V.  2715.) 

4.  Litur./tcal  Notircs. — The  earliest  Roman 
sacramentary,  the  Leonine,  is  unfortunately  de- 
fective in  the  j)art  where  Lent  would  occur,  and 
we  therefore  rirst  notice  the  I'eferences  in  the 
Gelasian  sacramentary  (/'a<ro/.  Ixxiv.  1064  sqcj.). 
This,  in  the  I'urm  in  which  we  now  have  it,  has 
prefixed  to  the  services  for  Lent  an  ordo  mjentibus 
publicdm  poenitcntiam  (c.  1(3),  wherein  it  is 
ordained  that  the  penitent  be  taken  early  on  the 
morning  of  Ash  Wednesday,  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
and  put  in  seclusion  till  Maundy  Thursday, 
when  he  is  reconciled.  Then  follow  the  forms 
for  the  week  from  (^uinfjuagesinia  to  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  provision  being  made  for  the 
Wednesd:iy,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  viewed  as 
preliminary  to,  l)ut  as  yet  not  forming  part  of, 
Lent.  Thus  in  the  Secrcta  of  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  we  find  "Sacrificium   Domini^  qtuidra- 

gcsiinalis  iiiitii  solemniter  immolamus " 

Services  are  given  for  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent, 
and  for  all  the  week-days  except  Thursday  [save 
only  in  the  case  of  Maundy  Tliursday].  in  the 
Mtcroloijus  (/.  c),  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Home 
(ob.  A.D,  314)  is  credited  with  the  order  that 
the  Thursdays  in  Lent  should  not  be  observed  as 
fasting  days.  As  we  have  al)ove  remarked,  the 
same  authority  speaks  of  Gregory  11.  as  having 
been  the  first  to  require  the  Tliursdays  to  be 
observed  like  the  other  days  of  Lent. 

After  the  forms  for  the  first  week  is  given 
that  for  the  first  sabbath  of  the  first  month  "  in 
3tii.  lect.  mense  primo,"  which  is  followed  by 
forms  for  ordination.  The  mass  for  the  third 
Sunday  bears  the  heading,  "Quae  ])ro  scrutiniis 
electorum  (i.e.  for  bajjtism)  celebratur."  In  the 
Canon  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  act  as  sponsors  for  those  about 
to  be  baptized,  and  afterwards  the  names  of  these 
latter  themselves.  The  fourth  Sunday  is  headed, 
*' pro  scrutinio  secunilo,"  with  the  recitations  of 
names  as  before,  as  also  on  the  fifth  Sunday.  After 
this  are  given  the  various  forms  requisite  for 
baptism,  and  the  attendant  rites,  ad  facii  nduin 
Cdtechuinoitim,  bcncdictio  sails,  exorcism,  etc., 
with  the  setting  forth  of  the  creed  (Greek  and 
Latin),  and  the  Lonl's  Prayer.  It  may  be  noted 
finally  that  Palm  Sunday  bears  the  further  head- 
ing I>e  /'assivne  I  oinin  ^  a  title  which  in  the  Gre- 
gorian sacramentary  is  given  to  the  previous 
Sunday.  For  details  as  to  the  week  from  thence 
to  Easter  (the  real  Passion-week,  though  this 
name,  by  an  in)itation  of  Koman  u.sage,  is  often, 
with  infinitely  less  point,  applied  to  the  preceding 
week),  reference  may  be  made  to  the  special 
article  [Hoi.v  Wkkk]. 

In  the  firegorian  Sacramentary,  after  forms  for 
Septuagesima,  Se.xagesima  anl  Quinquagesima, 
comes  the  ma.ss  f'or  Ash  Wednesday  (col.  'Ah,  ed. 
Menard).  It  is  headed  Fcria  iv.,  Ca/mt  Jcjunii, 
the  latter  words,  however,  are  wanting  in  one  of 
the  best  MSS.,  the  Cd.  I  cq.  >f/<r.,  a  fact  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  (u'egory  the 
Great  having  been  the  first  to  add  on  the  four 

ecclesiastics  assembling  tngrthpr  from  the  npl(fl>b()nrin/» 
churcbcs,  nnd  "  prr  8j>nri«>riim  liiiHiliras  unilHiljmtfg." 
{Concil.  Bracar.  lit.  [a.d.  672^  can.  9,  Labbc,  v.  898.) 


days  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  a  view  which  we 
considered  his  own  wonls  already  cited  rendered 
very  improbable,  it  may  further  be  noted  that 
while  this  sacramentary  provides  services  for 
every  day  from  A>h  Wednesday  to  tji.<,ter,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  word  (^'Wiclraifesiiwi  till  the 
first  Sunday,  the  previous  Saturday,  e.  </.,  being 
Sa'ihiduin  intra  Quiniuagcsiinam. 

In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  the  service  for 
Quinquagesima  is  iinme.iiately  followe.l  by  that 
for  "  Dominica  in  capite  Quadragesimae  "  (Pa- 
melius,  Liturgtj.  Latt.  i.  324).  Tlie  services  for 
the  week  days  in  this  liturgy  are  the  same  as 
in  the  Gregorian.  The  Sun  lays  after  the  first 
bear  the  following  names,  from  the  subjects  of 
the  Gospels,  (2)  Dominira  'le  Samiritan',  (3)  de 
Abraham,  (4)  de  Caeo,  (o)  de  L  tzar",  [to  the 
Saturday  in  this  week  is  the  heading  m  traditioue 
Symbuli.  that  is,  for  the  approaching  baptism], 
(6)  in  Raiiiis  dlivarum. 

The  ancient  Giillican  lectionary  and  missal, 
edited  by  Mabillon,  make  no  mention  of  Sejjtua- 
gesima.  Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima,  or  of 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  former  gives  for  the 
Prophetic  Lection  and  Kpistle  for  the  "  Inicium 
Quadraginsimae  "  (sjo)  /.  e.  the  first  Sundav  in 
Lent,  Isaiah  Iviii.  1-14,  2  Cor.  vi.  2-15.  (Mabil- 
lon, de  Litur/ia  Gallicana,  lib.  ii.  p.  124.)  The 
Gospel  is  unknown,  as  well  as  all  the  lections  for 
the  succeeding  days  till  Palm  Sunday,  eight 
leaves  of  the  MS.  being  wanting.  The  numbers, 
however,  prefixed  to  tlie  .sets  of  lections  shew  that 
the  missing  ones  correspond  exactly  with  the 
number  of  Sundays  in  Lent,  with  nothing  for 
any  week  day.  For  Palm  Sunday  the  Prophe- 
tic Lection,  Epistle  and  Gospel,  are  respectively 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  .  .  .34  [the  beginning  is  unknown, 
owing  to  the  gap  in  the  MS.],  Heb.  ii.  3-34, 
John  xii,  1-24. 

In  the  Gothico-Gallic  mi.ssal  are  seven  ma.sses 
in  all  for  the  season  of  Lent,  the  first  being 
headed  "in  initium  Quadraginsimae  ('7>.  c»Y.  }.. 
228),  followed  by  four  headed  "  Missa  jejunii," 
and  these  by  one  "  Missa  in  (^uad."  The  seventh 
is  a  "Mis.sa  in  Symbuli  traditione"  (cf.  :>p.  cit., 
infra,  p.  338  sqq.).  Probably  the  two  la.st 
masses  are  both  t'or  Palm  Sunday ;  and  these 
are  followed  by  one  for  Maundy  Thtir.sday.  As 
regards  the  mass  '*  in  Sy  nhuli  traditione  "  it 
will  have  been  observed  that  the  Ambrosian 
liturgy  orders  the  creeil  to  be  conmiunicated 
to  the  catechumens  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
Palm  Sunday  was  the  time  ordinarily  chosen 
in  Si)ain  and  Gaul  (cf".  I.sidore.  de  I:'c<lcs.  Off.  i. 
37.  4;  l\drtil.  Ixxxiii.  772:  also  C<>n-'l.  Aijath. 
[a.d.  50f;].  can.  13;  Libbe,  iv.  1385),  where 
eight  days  is  fixed  as  the  period  before  baptism 
when  the  creed  is  to  be  iniparted.  Leslie  {op. 
cit.  283)  sjteaks  of  the  above  name  as  given  to 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  only  cites  a 
canon  of  the  third  council  of  Uraga,  which  fixes 
the  interval  as  twenty  days  {Conctl.  Jirac.  iii. 
[a.d.  572],  can.  1  ;  Lat-be,  v.  89t;).  According 
to  Isidore  (/.  c).  Palm  Suuilay  was  cj\lled  oipHi- 
lavi'itn,  because  the  children's  lieads  were  then 
washed  with  a  view  to  the  approaching  Easter 
baptism. 

In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  as  we  now  have 
it,  Sundays  are  reckoned  up  to  the  eighth  af'ter 
the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  followeii  by  the 
"  Dominica  ante  diem  Cineris,"  and  this  by 
"  feria  iv.  in  Capite  jejunii."     It  is  clear,  how- 
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ever,  that  in  Spain,  Lent  originally  began  on  the 
Sunday  aiter  Quinquagesima,  which  lett  thirty- 
six  tasting  days  (cf.  Isidore,  /.  c.  :  Concil.  Tolet. 
viii.  can.  9,  supra),  and  thus  there  is  no 
form  for  Ash  Wednesday  in  the  Hispano-Gothic 
use.  The  Mozarabic  missal,  therefore,  has 
borrowed  from  the  Toledo  missal  the  office  for 
the  benediction  of  the  ashes ;  the  Gospel  and 
prayers  correspond  with  those  for  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  use,  and  the 
Prophetic  Lection  and  Epistle  with  those  for  the 
following  Wednesday.  Altogether  the  services 
in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  are  much  out  of  order 
(Leslie,  A'o^  in  Liturj.  Mo-jarub.;  Patrol.  Ixxxv. 
287).  As  a  further  consequence  of  the  putting 
on  of  Ash  Wednesday  and  three  following  days, 
whereas  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  uoe  the  title 
Ikiininica  in  (^ mte)  caraes  toUendas  belongs  to  the 
first  Suilday  in  Lent,  in  the  ilozarabic  it  refers 
to  Quinquagesima. 

Til  is  latter  has  forms  for  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  throughout  Lent,  and  also  for 
Maundy  Thursday  and  Easter  Eve.  Under  Ash 
Wednesday  is  given  the  form  for  the  benediction 
of  the  ashes.  In  this  rite  (which,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  i)assing,  is  one  of  those  noted  by 
Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick  [ob.  after  A.D.  1139], 
which  may  only  be  performed  by  a  priest  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop,  see  Bkxkdictions,  p.  195), 
the  priest  or  bishop  (^sa-erdos),  after  blessing  the 
ashes,  spi'inkles  them  with  hoh'  water,  and  they 
are  then  received  from  his  hand  by  the  clerics 
and  laymen  present.  As  each  takes  of  them  he 
is  addressed  in  the  words,  "  Memento,  homo,  quia 
cinises,  et  in  cinerem  reverteris,  age  poenitentiam, 
et  prima  opera  fac."  The  Prophetic  Lection, 
Epistle  and  Gospel  for  this  dav  are  Wisdom 
i.  Ja-^S;  James  i.  U^Jl ;  Matt.'iv.  1-12. 

A  common  name  in  Spain  for  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent  was  Lominica  in  Allel  lia,  because  of  the 
markedly  festal  way  in  which  the  day  was  ob- 
served, and  from  the  special  singing  of  A  leluin 
on  that  day.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  the  ancient  S))anish  use  was  to 
close  on  this  day  the  doors  of  the  baj)tistery, 
wni«h  were  sealed  with  the  bishnp's  seal,  till 
Maundy  Tiiursday.  The  seventeenth  Council  of 
Toledo  [a.D.  fj94]  dwells  on  this  rule  (cap.  2; 
Labbe,  vi.  \'Mj\  ;  cf.  Hil  lefonsus  Toletanus  [ob. 
A.D.  tlG9]  Adn^j'.  de  cojnitiour  ba/jtisiui,  c.  107  ; 
Patrol,  xcvi.  1.^6),  A  n  itice  of  the  same  custom 
as  prevailing  in  the  Alexandrian  church  is 
found  in  the  ancient  lectinnaiy  published  by 
Zaccagniuu  (CV>//<?f<(jn^  t  Monuiiieutoum  Veterum, 
p.  718). 

The  following  are  the  Old  Testament  Lections, 
Epistles  and  Grtspels  given  in  the  Mozaiahic 
liturgy  for  the  Sundayn  in  Lent  ;  tho»e  U>r  the 
WednesKJavH  and  Friday.-*  we  have  not  thought  it 
nece>wary  to  add.  (i.)  Jnaiaii  I  v.  2 -I.J  (but  for- 
merly I  [;}J  King.H  xix.  .'J-14,  Le-.lie,  o/y.  n/.  29'!); 
2  Cor.  V,  20-vi.  11  ;  John  iv.  A-iX  (ii.)  I'rov. 
xiv.  'S.i-xv.H;  Gen.  xli.  l-4t>;  JaiiieH  ii.  1I-2.J  ; 
Jolin  ix.  l-lti.  (iii.)  Prov.  xx.  7-28;  Num. 
xxii.  2-xxiii.  11:  ]  Peter  i.  1-12;  John  vi. 
M-ll.  (iv.)  "mediante  die  fe*to  "  [«  name  due 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  on  thin  day  wan  the 
middle  ]Hiiut  of  Lent  accorling  to  the  HiMpano- 
Gothic  Uh«,  but  aino  l»c'Ciu»r  of  the  urcurrcnce  of 
the  words  ''Jam  nutem  die  fiMlo  nitidiante 
a-«rendit  .U'*u»  in  tempi um  "  in  the  (Jonpel  for  the 
day:    Leslie,  op.  cit.  Jj3J    Ecclui*.   xiv.    11-22; 


1  Sam.  i.  1-21 ;  2  Pet.  1.  1-12  ;  John  viL  1-15. 
(v.)  Eccius.  xlvii.  24-30,  21-33;  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
1-2.5;  1  John  i.  1-8;  John  x.  1-17.  (vi.) 
"  Dominica  in  ramis  Palmarum,  ad  benediccjii- 
dos  fiores  vel  ramos."  [For  thi.'-  rite  see  Ho:.V 
Week;  also  Leslie,  op.  cit.  388.]  Eccius,  iii. 
2-18;  Deut.  xi.  18-32;  Gal.  i.  3-13 ;  John  xi. 
58-xii.  14. 

In  the  Greek  church  there  is  a  special  service 
book,  called  the  Triodion,  for  the  period  extend- 
ing from  what  would  be  with  us  the  last  of  the 
Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  (called  with  them 
the  Sunday  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  from 
the  Gospel  for  the  day)  to  Easter  Eve.  Septua- 
gesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima,  are  re- 
spectively the  Sundays  of  the  Prodigal  (from  the 
Gospel  for  the  day),  t7J9  airoKpiw  (because  from 
Sexagesima  onwards  fiesh  was  not  eaten  ;  cf.  ov  jur) 
(pdyco  Kpea  1  Cor.  viii.  13,  which  enters  into  the 
Epistle  for  the  day),  and  ttjs  rupocfxiyou  (from 
the  nature  of  the  diet  taken  in  the  ensuing 
week).  The  Lent  of  the  Greek  church  is  begun 
on  the  day  after  Quinquagesima,  no  special 
regard  being  paid  to  Ash  Wednesday.  The  Ar- 
menian church,  however,  begins  on  the  Monday 
before  Quinquagesima ;  the  fast  of  this  first 
week  being  known  as  the  Artziburion,  a  word 
of  very  doubtful  origin  (Neale,  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  p,  742).  Tiie  Epistles  and  Gospels  used 
in  the  Greek  church  for  the  six  Sundays  of  Lent 
are  as  follows  :  (i.)  KvpiaKi]  rrjs  opOoSo^ias  (in 
memory  especially  of  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Iconoclasts),  Heb.  xi.  24-26,  32-40;  John 
i.  44-52.  (ii.)  Heb.  i.  lO-ii.  3;  Mark  ii.  1- 
12.  (iii.)  KvpiuKT]  aravpoirpoaKwriaiixos.,  or  simply 
<navpoiTpo(TKvvriais  [See  CROSS,  Adoration  of, 
I.  501],  Heb.  iv.  14-v.  6;  Mark  viii.  34-ix.  1. 
(iv.)  Heb.  vi.  13-20;  Mark  ix.  17-31.  (v.) 
Heb.  ix.  11-14;  Mark  x.  32-45.  (vi.)  Phil.  iv. 
4—9,  Gospel  for  Matins,  Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  15- 
17,  for  Liturgy,  John  xii.  1-18. 

6.  Literature. — For  the  foregoing  matter,  I 
am  much  indebted  to  Bingham,  Orvjines,  bk. 
xxi.  ch.  i. ;  Binterim,  Dcn'iwiirdiiikeitender  Clirist- 
Katholischen  Kirclie,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  pp.  592  sqq. ; 
vol.  V.  part  i.  pp.  lU9  sqq.  Augusti,  Drnkwiiixli(j- 
keiten  ans  der  Ch'  istlichcn  Archiiulo jie,  vol.  x. 
pp.  393  sqf|. ;  Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.  v.  QxkuI- 
nujcsi'na  ;  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Kcclesine  Ritibus, 
vol.  iii.  cc.  18,  19.  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Filesacus,  Diatril)  t  de  Qiuidrai/esima  GhriMan- 
o  uin,  in  his  Op'scidti,  Parisii.s,  1614;  Dassel,  de 
Jure  Teinjioris  Quddrigesirnulis,  Argentorati, 
1617;  Daille,  de  Jejunns  et  Quad  rages  >  ma, 
Daventriae,  1654  ;  Homberg,  de  Qwidnttfesiiwi 
veterum  Chrislittiioruin,  Helmstadt,  1677;  Liemke, 
I^ie  Quitdraijcsimalfisten  der  Jurchc,  Miiiuhen, 
1853.  [K.  S.] 

LKO  I.  (1)  the  Great,  pope  A.D.  440-461, 
is  named  first  of  all  confessors  in  the  Breton 
I.ifany  (Ha  Man  ami  Stubbs,  ii.  82),  se(;ond  only 
to  Silvester  in  that  at  the  mass  for  an  em- 
peror in  S(tcr.  Gregor.  (Muratori,  463),  Nov. 
lU,  and  commemorated  that  day  (Afart.  liter. 
Kaban),  but  April  I  I,  (Bele,  Ivaban,  Notker), 
"CujuH  tempofibuH  HynoduH  Chalcidonensis  ex- 
titit"  in  added  on  that  day  lirst  by  UNuard.  Com- 
rnemornted  in  the  (ireek  church,  Feb.  18. 
April  11  Ih  probably  the  day  id'  IiIh  tranNlation 
to  a  more  eonnpic  uoiis  toml)  in  the  basilica  «if 
St.  Peter,  by  Sergiui  (A.D.  687-701).     Jie  ha<l 
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an  oratory  in  the  days  of  pope  Paul  below  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter  without  the  walls  (Anast. 
8:>-95). 

LEO  (2)  Pope  A.D.  683,  June  28  (Anastasius, 
the  Caj)itulary  j)ublisheJ  by  Kronto,  Mart.  Rom. 
liede,  Ado,  Usuard).  Sollcrius  would  make  out 
that  this  was  originally  a  festival  of  Leo  I.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  celebrations  in  the 
sacramentary  of  Gregory  really  date  from  Gre- 
gory's time.  (For  tlie  collects  there  given  v. 
Muratori,  p.  100,  or  Migne;  v.  Rossi,  i.  127.) 

(3)  Bishop  of  Catanii^  Feb.  20  (Ca/.  Dijz.) 

(4)  Martyr,  March  I  (^Mut.  /Heron.)! 

(6)   Bishop  of  Sens,    Apr.   22    (Mart.  Hieron.). 

(6)  Confessor  at  Troyes,    May  25  (Usuard.) 

(7)  Or  Leoutius,  (^Mart.  Gellon.)  martvr,  Oct. 
2  (^M<irt.  Hieron.). 

(8)  Subdeacon,  martyr  at  Rome,  June  30 
(^Mart.  Huron.  Usuard). 

(9)  Martyr,  drowned  by  the  mob  at  Patara  in 
Lycia,  under  Lollianus,  on  February  18  (Cu/.  Byz. 
V.  Tillem.  V.  o81);  not  in  the  Menology  of  Basil. 
H-j  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  Leo  L 
His  aits,  however,  assign  his  death  to  June  30, 
an  attempted  identification  with  (8). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOBARDUS,  monk  of  Tours,  f  Ji^n.  18, 
A.D.  68.i.     (^Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  662.)     [E.  B.  B.] 

LEOBINUS,  bishop  of  Chartres,  f  A.D.  557 ; 
commemorated  Sept.  15.  (Bede,  Raban,  Wan- 
delbert,  Usuard.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEOCADIA,  virgin,  of  Toledo,  commemo- 
rated Dec.  9  {Cal.  Hispano-Goth. ;  Mart.  Rom. 
Parvum).  Ado  adds  that  she  died  in  prison  on 
hearing  of  the  tortures  of  Eulalia.  She  had 
three  i.liurches  in  Toledo :  one  on  the  site  of  her 
niartyidom,  in  which  the  Gothic  kings  were 
buried ;  a  parish  church  at  the  spot  where  she 
was  born ;  and  a  cathedral  over  her  tomb,  in 
which  the  councils  of  Toledo  were  held.  On  the 
Saracen  invasion,  about  A.D.  724,  her  relics  were 
carried  into  Hainault.  {De  Vilis  Sanctorum, 
Cologne  1605.    Sollier's  Usuard.)         [E.  B.  B.] 

LEODKGARIUS,  Leudegarius,  Ladde- 
OARIUS  (St.  Legku),  bishop  of  Autun,  killed  by 
Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  A.D.  678,  and  com- 
memorated Oct.  2,  with  a  special  service  in  the 
Gothic  missal,  as  a  martyr:  "O  beatum  virum 
Laudegarium  antistitem  qui  corpus  ncxibus  ab- 
solutum,  ora  labiis  minuatum  oculisque  orbatum, 
exilium  perpeti*atum,  lubricitatis  saeculi  post- 
positum,  diversis  tormentis  passum,  exemplum 
episcopis  reliquit,  .  .  .  coronam  immarcicilibus 
tloribus  remuneratur  unde  multae  post  reliquiae 
in  Gallis  tlDrucrunt."  The  grammar  is  not 
perfect,  nor  is  it  clear  what  is  meant  by  the 
relics  of  his  heavenly  crown  blooming  in  Gaul. 
Ho  is  nt't  named  in  the  metrical  martyrology  of 
Bede.  The  pla<-e  of  his  martyrdom  is  still  St. 
Leger's  wood.  He  was  buried  at  Serein.  After- 
wards the  oishops  of  Autun,  Arras,  and  Poitiers, 
contended  for  the  possession  of  his  body.  They 
drew  lots,  and  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and  was 
translated  to  the  monastery  ot  Maxentius  at 
Poitiers,  March  16,  where  a  church  had  boon 
ded. Cited  to  him  the  iidth  October  preceding. 
{Acta  SS.  Oct.  i.  427,  428.)  Monasteries  were 
dedicated    to    him  at    Morbach    in  Alsace,   and 


>fassevaux  or  Masmiiuster  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
about  A.D.  726.     (/6.  p.  4;i4.) 

LEODEGARIUS  (2)  Priest  in  Le  Pertois, 
6th  century,  f  June  2:{.    (Acta  SS.  Jun.  v.  414.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LP:0D0WINUS,  archbishop  of  Treves  (7th 
century),  f  Sept.  29.     (Acta  SS.  Sept.  viii.  1«;9.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOGISILUS,  Lenogisilus,  or  Loxkoisi- 
LUS,  j)re.>bvter  at  Le  Man>  (7th  century),  f  Jan. 
13.     (Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  112.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEOLINUS,  bishop  of  Padua  (4th  century), 
t  June  29.    (Acta  SS.  June,  v.  483.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOMENES,  Pontius,  of  Epineium  in  Crete, 
under  Decius,  martyred  Dec.  23.     (Cal.  Kyz.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEONADIUS,(l)commemorated  in  Ethiopia, 
Dec.  27  ;  called  by  the  Copts  Leontius  the  jiatri- 
arch,  and  commemorated  by  them  on  the  28th. 
(Ludolf,  Comm.  ad  Hist.  Ethiop.  p.  403.) 

(2)  Commemorated  in  Ethiopia  along  with 
Benikarus,  on  Jan.  7.     (lb.  404.)        [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONARD,  (1)  A  noble  disciple  of  St.  Re- 
migius,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Noblat  (St. 
Leonard),  near  Limoges  ;  commemorated  Nov.  6. 
He  is  now  honoured  in  the  Greek  church  also  on 
that  day  (Arcudius,  Ant/ioloijion). 

(2)  A  monk  of  Le  Mans,  who  refused  to  be 
prior,  t  Oct.  15,  A.D.  570.  His  relics  translated 
to  Corbigny  A.D.  877.  (.^cta  SS.  Oct.  vii.  4o.) 
The  two  following  are  found  in  the  additions  to 
Usuard. 

(3)  Confessor  at  Vendoeuvre,  Nov.  27. 

(4)  Confessor  at  Chateaudun,  Dec.  8. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEONIANUS,  abbat  of  Vieane,  f  Nov.  16, 
circa  a.d.  510.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONIDES,  (1)  Bishop  of  Athens,  commemo- 
rated April  15.     (Cal.  By..) 

(TKOTO^  <TVVt.l.xt  TO?  Wfljjrat  o^poov 
hvvavru%  ourais  r\\iov  Aeu>i'i5ov?. 

He  is  perhaps  intended  by  the  mention  of  the 
name  on  April  16  in  the  Hicronymian  Martjro- 

(2)  Father  of  Origen,  and  martyr  circa  A.D. 
204.  On  June  28,  the  name  is  joined  with 
Potamiaena  and  the  other  disciples  of  Origen, 
and  thus  attached  as  a  companion  to  Irenaeus 
the  same  day.  (Mart.  Hieron.;  Acta  SS.  June 
vii.  321.)  Supposed  to  be  the  one  mentioned 
with  Arator,  Quiriacus,  and  Basilius,  April  22 
m  the  Mart.  Hieron.  and  Acta  SS.  April,  iii.  10. 

(3)  Martyr  at  Anlioch,  April  26.  (Mart. 
Hieron.) 

(4)  Burnt  to  death  with  Eleuthcrius,  Aug.  8. 
The  Mart.  Hieron.  names  Leonides  only,  and 
assigns  him  to  Philadelphia.  Some  menologi(.>s 
add,  "  and  the  babes,"  and  say  that  their  .«iynaxis 
was  performed  "  in  the  iiouse  ot  St.  Irene,  in  the 
buildings  of  Justinian  outside  the  gate."  (Acta 
SS.  Aug.  ii.  342.) 

(6)  The  name  is  mentioned  March  1  or  Jan. 
28,  as  a  martvr  at  Antinous  in  the  Thebais,  under 
Decius.    (Acta  SS.  Jan.  iii.  448.)        [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONILLA,  martyred  with  her  three  twin 
grandchildren,  under  M.  Aureliu:>  or  Aurelian, 
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in  Cappadocia,  and  translated  to  Langres  in 
Gaul  (Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  437);  commemorated 
Jan.  17  (Cal.  Byz.,  Mart.  Hieron.,  Bede,  Ado, 
Usuard,  but  not  in  the  Farvum  Romanuni).  The 
Greeks  call  her  Neonilla.     (^Men.  Basil.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOXIS,  martyr  at  Augsburg,  or  more  pro- 
bably at  Rome  {Acta  SS.  Aug.  ii.  703  a),  Aug. 
12.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONIUS  (1)  Confessor,  of  Melun  (St.  Liene) ; 
commemorated  Nov.  12  (Usuard,  Wandelbert;. 
Baronius  refers  him  to  Nov.  16,  but  this  is  a 
confusion  with  Leo  (SoUier). 

(2)  Of  Poitou,  if  not  the  same,  Feb.  1.  (Acta 
SS.  Feb.  i.  91.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEOXORIUS,  bishop  in  Brittany  in  the  6th 
centurv,  f  July  1.     (^Acta  SS.  July,  i.  121.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOXTIUS  (1)  and  his  brothers,  fellow-mar- 
tyrs of  Cosmas— Oct.  17  (^Cal.  Byz.)-  Sept.  27 
(^Mart.  Bom.  Farv.  etc.). 

(2)  Martyr  ai  Tripoli  in  Syria,  under  Ves- 
pasian, June  18.     (Menol.  Bas.) 

(3)  Bishop  of  Autun  (5th  century),  f  July  1. 
(Mart.  Hieron.) 

(4)  Martyr  at  Nicopolis  of  Armenia,  under 
Licinius,  July  10  (ifenol.  Bas.).  In  the  Mart. 
Hieron.  Alexandria  stands  for  Armenia  [contracted 
ftria].  He  is  assigned  to  the  right  place  next 
day. 

(5)  Martyr  under  Diocletian  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  August  1.     (^Menol.  Basil.) 

(6)  Martyr  at  Amasea  in  Pontus,  August  19. 
(^Mart.  Hieron.) 

(7)  In  Lucania  with  Valentia,  August  20. 
(^Mart.  Hieron.) 

(8)  The  entry  is  repeated  next  day,  but  the 
name  is  said  here  to  belong  to  a  bishop  of  Bor- 
deaux of  the  6th  century.  (^Acta  SS.  Aug.  iv. 
442.) 

(9)  Martyr  with  Carpophorus  at  Vicenza,  of. 
Peter  de  Natalibus,  1.  7,  c.  87,  either  Aug.  20 
(A A.  SS.  iv,  35)  or  March  19  (Acta  SS.  March, 
iii.  29). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Alexandria  with  Serapion,  Sept. 
15.     (Mart.  Hier(/n.) 

(11)  In  Cappadocia,  Nov.  22  (xh.).  Bishop  f  a.d. 
337.     (Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  63.) 

(12)  Martyr  in  the  days  of  the  Mussulmans 
in  Ethiopia,  May  26.   (Ludolf,  Cc/mm.  p.  416.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOPARDUS,  martyr  at  Rome;  honoured 
at  Aix-la-Chap<lle  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, Sept.  30.     (Acta  SS.  Sept,  viii.  430.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOTHADIUS,  bishop  of  Auch,  t  Oct.  23, 
A-D.  717?     (ActaSS.  Oct.  x.  122.)      [E,  B.  B.] 

LEPERS,  LEPR08I.  There  are  few  notices 
of  the  treatment  of  le|>ers  in  the  early  chtirch. 
It  is  probable  the  djsea.se  did  not  aHaume  such 
dimension*  a«  to  call  for  i*j)€ciHl  enactniontH. 
Ugolini,  under  the  heading  Dn  Morhis  Bihlicis, 
ban  adicrted  (  7%€Muru«,  vol.  xix.  1544)  Hevt-ral 
reasonii  whv  leprosy  was  less  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  than  in  the  Jewish  church.  Th«- 
council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314)  has  a  canon  (c.  17) 
directed  againxt  roi/j  kXiyytvffatiivovt  nai 
Ktvpoifs  6vTai  liroi    K*wpw<Tayras ;    which  may 
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refer  either  to  actual  lepers,  or  may  signify  that 
those  who  polluted  themselves  with  unnatural 
crimes  contracted  a  moral  leprosy.  The  council 
orders  that  their  station  shall  be  among  the  x«*" 
Ixa^SfXiPoi,  inter  hyemanies  [Hiemantes].  In  the 
Gallic  church  the  bishops  are  directed  by  the 
5th  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  549  (c.  21),  to  take 
care  that  no  lepers  within  their  diocese  are  left 
destitute,  but  that  they  are  supplied  with  food 
and  raiment  from  the  church  funds.  The  3rd 
council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  583  (c.  6),  gives  a  similar 
injunction,  with  the  additi<  n  that  the  lepers  are 
to  be  prohibited  from  wandering  from  one  diocese 
to  another.  In  some  instances  they  must  have 
been  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  all  church 
membership,  for  pope  Gregory  II.,  a.d.  715-731 
(Ep.  xiii.  ad  Bonifac),  gives  a  formal  sanction 
to  the  Holy  Communion  being  administered  to 
them,  although  not  in  company  with  others 
free  from  disease.  Some  special  directions  are 
also  given  by  pope  Zacharias,  a.d.  741-752  (Ep. 
xii.)  de  regio  morbo  laborantibus ;  the  regius 
morbus  in  this  instance  has  been  held  by  some 
to  signify  leprosy.  Martene  (Be  Bit.  Antiq. 
iii.  10)  has  printed  from  French  rituals  vari- 
ous specimens  of  the  forms  and  services  to  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  lepers,  but  they 
lie  outside  our  period.  [G.  M.] 

LEPTIS,  COUNCIL  OF  (Leptense  Con- 
cilium),  held  A.D.  386,  or  thereabouts,  at  Leptis, 
in  Africa,  when  nine  canons  contained  in  a  synodi- 
cal  letter  of  pope  Siricius  to  the  African  bishops, 
were  received.  By  the  second  of  them  it  is  or- 
dained that  no  single  bishop  may  ordain  another. 
(Mansi,  iii.  670,  and  Supplem.  ad  Colet.  i.  252, 
and  see  African  Councils.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LERIDA,  COUNCIL  OF  (nerdense  con- 
cilium), h«ld  A.D.  546 — not  524,  as  was  once 
thought — at  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  and  passed 
sixteen  canons  on  discipline,  to  which  eight 
bishops  subscribed,  the  bishop  of  Lerida  sub- 
scribing last,  and  after  him  one  presbyter  repre- 
senting a  ninth.  By  canoa  1,  all  who  minister 
at  the  altar  are  commanded  to  abstain  from 
shedding  of  blood  under  pain  of  being  suspended 
for  two  years,  and  excluded  from  promotion 
ever  afterwards.  By  canon  8,  no  clerk  may  lay 
hands  upon  any  slave  or  pupil  of  his  who  has 
taken  sanctuary.  By  canon  10,  those  who  re- 
fuse to  leave  church,  when  ordered  out  for  mis- 
behaviour by  the  priest,  are  to  be  deemed  con- 
tumacious and  treated  accordingly.  By  canon 
14,  the  faithful  may  not  communicate,  nor  so 
much  as  eat,  with  the  rebaptized.  Other  canons 
are  given  to  this  council  by  Burchard :  among 
them,  one  referring  to  the  purgation  of  pope 
Leo  III.,  which  took  place  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies afterwards  (Mansi,  viii.  609  sq.  ;  comp. 
Catalan,  Cone.  Hisp.  iii.  172).  [E.  S.  FL] 

LESSON.    [Lection  ;  Lectionarv.] 

LESTINES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Li],tin,'nM 
Concilium),  said  to  have  b<!en  held  at  Li|)tine8, 
or  Lestines,  in  Hainault,  A.D.  743,  or  according 
to  Mansi,  745;  described  as  one  of  the  five 
councils  un<lcr  St.  B<»nifaro,  but  beset  with  as 
many  difficultien  as  the  rest.  1.  All  the  four 
canons  assigned  to  it  rea[)pear  ainori',;  ('arhnnan's 
capitularies,  dated  Liptines,  A.D.  743  (Mausi,  xi. 
Append.  lU5);  indeed  the  hrst  of  them  speaks  of 
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the  counts  and  prefects,  as  well  as  bishops,  who 
had  met  there  to  confirm  what  a  former  synod 
had  passed.  2.  The  heading  says  it  was  celebrated 
uader  Carlomau,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Boni- 
face. 3.  Hincmar  and  others,  wl)o  are  supposed 
to  refer  to  it,  allirm  that  a  legate  from  Kome, 
named  George,  |)resided  at  it  jointly  with  St. 
Boniface.  But  George  was  not  sent  into  France 
by  Zachariah,  but  by  Stephen  II. ;  nor  before 
Feb.  75o  {Cud.  Carol.  Kp.  viii.  ed.  Migne),  by 
when  St.  Boniface  had  been  dead  eight  mouths. 
Hence  some  have  supposed  a  second  council  ol 
Liptines  in  that  year.  The  question  is  rather, 
-whether  the  first  has  been  truly  described  as  a 
.council.  (Mansi,  xii.  370-5  and  589.  Comp. 
Hartzheim's  Cc/w.  Germ.  i.  50,  et  seq.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

LETTERS  COMMENDATORY  [Commen- 
rDAflTORY  LinrERs]. 

LETTERS  DIMISSORY  [Dimissory  Let- 

.  TERS]. 

LETTERS,  FORMS  OF  [Liber  Diurnus; 
Supf.rscriition], 

LETTERS,    PASCHAL    [Paschal    Let- 
ters]. 

LETTERS,  PASTORAL  [Pastoral  Let- 
ters]. 

LETTERS  ON  VESTMENTS.  In  the 
examples  of  early  Christian  art  to  be  seen  in  the 
frescoes  of  the'  catacombs,  and  the  mosaics  of  the 
basilicas,  the  dresses  of  the  persons  depicted  are, 
in  innumerable  instances,  marked  by  one  or  more 
letters  or  monograms  on  the  border  or  outer  fold. 
The  letters  thus  employed  are  very  various,  and 
usuallv,  if  not  always,  belong  to  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  hitherto 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  occurrence 
has  been  given.  Those  most  frequently  met 
with  are  I,  H,  X,  T,  T,  T.  The  last  letter,  the 
capital  gamma,  was  of  such  frequent  use  on  the 
ecclesiastical  robes  of  the  Greek  church,  that  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  class  of  vestments  [Gam- 
MADIa].  Arbitrary  symbols  arc  also  found,  to 
which  no  meaning  can  be  assigned,  such  as  [J, 
J".  J.  n.  Z.  d].  I  (J).  The  earlier  school  of 
Christian  aroliaoologists  which  was  resolved  to 
find  a  sacred  meaning  in  every  detail  of  the  pic- 
ture or  bas-relief  under  consideration,  had  no 
dirticulty  in  deciding  that  T  and  X  represented 
the  cross  in  ditlerent  forms,  while  both  I  and  H 
stood  for  .lesus,  and  r  invariably  denoted  an 
,  apostle  (Bosio,  l.om.  Soft.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  59*2; 
Aringhi,  Horn.  Su'i.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  28;  Mellini 
apud  Ciampini,  Vd.  Mon.  \om.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  98). 
This  sn-jiposcil  law,  hastily  deduced  from  in- 
sufficient evidence,  has  been  entirely  refuted  by 
wider  examination.  Ciam|>ini  (/.  c.)  proves  it  to 
be  quite  baseless.  The  theory  however  pro- 
pounded by  him,  and  supported  by  Buonarroti 
{Vctri,  p.  89),  that  those  letters  and  monograms 
on  the  dresses  were  the  weavers*  marks  is 
equally  destitute  of  a  solid  foundation,  and  is 
ridiculed  bv  Ferrario  (Costume  nidico  e  mode  mo  : 
Europa,  voi.  iii.  p.  149;  Mi'niwwnti  di  Said'  A>n- 
hriHjio  in  Afilm>,  p.  176),  since  the  same  marks 
appear  in  mo-aics  most  widely  separated  both  by 
time  and  jdace.  Other  theories,  <?.«/.,  that  the 
letters  inli<ate  the  name  of  the  indiviciual  repre- 
sented, or  of  the  mosaic-workeia,  or  even  of  the 


tailors  who  made  the  clothes,  prove  equally  un- 
tenable, and  the  hopelessness  of  discovei  ing  anv 
principle  that  would  satisfactorily  account  at  the 
same  time  for  the  variety  and  the  identity  of  the 
marks  has  le<l  some  to  as.sert  that  they  were 
used  capriciously  {e.g.,  Suarez,  bishop  of  Vaison, 
de  Vestibus  lifendis,  p.  7),  without  any  fixe<l  law 
simply  in  imitation  of  an  already  established 
custom.  The  existence  of  this  custom  of  weaving, 
or  embroidering  letters  in  the  fabric,  or  sewing 
them  on  to  the  stuff,  is  proved  by  classical 
authorities.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ostentation  of 
Zeuxis  the  painter,  in  having  his  name  woven  in 
golden  letters  on  the  border  of  his  pallium  at 
Olympia  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ixxv.  c.  36,  §  2>. 
Apuleius  speaks  of  "  lacinias  auro  literatas" 
{I)e  Asin.  aur.  lib.  6,  ad  init.).  Vopiscus  de- 
scribes Carinus  as  adopting  the  same  custom 
(Vopisc.  in  Carin.).  Suidas  (s.c.)  defines  rpi$»~ 
vo<p6pos  as  "one  wearing  a  robe,  having  on  it 
signs  like  small  letters"  {ati^ila  us  ypafifidria). 
The  purple  clavi  sewn  on  the  senatorial  robes, 
which  gave  its  designation  to  the  I'diclavium,  are 
considered  by  Rubenius  to  have  been  "  letters, 
not  mere  stripes,"  "  literas  laciniis  palliorum 
insertas  "  (/;e  He  vestiaria,  lib.  iii.  c.  12).  In  the 
well-known  vision  of  Boethius,  the  ascent  from 
practical  to  theoretical  wisdom  is  symbolised  by 
the  letter  n  woven  into  the  bottom  of  the  bor- 
der of  the  robe  of  Philosophy,  and  0  at  the  top, 
the  intervening  space  being  occuj»ied  with  letters 
arranged  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder  (De  Coiisolat. 
lib.  i.  pros.  1).  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  selection  of  the  letters  in  the 
Christian  representations  was  entirely  capricious, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  them  has  yet  been  given,  and  that  th« 
subject  requires  further  elucidation.        [t.  V.] 

LEUCIUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Brindisi,  or  Leon- 
Tius,  or  Laurentius  (Greg.  Ep.  vi.  62  (ix.  73), 
cf.  De  Rossi,  Eom.  Sott.  ii.  228),  is  commemorated 
Jan.  11.      {Mart.  HUron.) 

(2)  Companion  martyr  of  Thyrsus,  at  Nico- 
media,  under  Decius,  Dec.  14  {Cal.  Byz.  and 
Men.  Basil.);  but  Jan.  18  and  20  M<irt.  Ilieron. 
which  on  the  latter  day  refers  them  to  Nijon  in 
Switzerland,  whither  their  relics  had  been  trans- 
ferred ;  and  at  Apollonia  Jan.  28.  {Mart.  Rim. 
Parv.  etc.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEUDOMARUS,  bishop  of  Chalons  t  Oct. 
2,  before  A.D.  589.     {Acta  SS.  Oct.  i.  335.) 

[K.  B.  B.] 

LEUGATHUS,  martvr,  Oct.  22.  {Acta  SS. 
Oct.  ix.  536.)  '  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEUTFREDUS,  a  confessor  who  by  his 
prayers  caused  a  fountain  to  well  forth  in  Meer 
near  Montfort-rAmaury.     June  21,  Usuard. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEVITE.  (AfwtTTjy,  A6t;«(Ti7s,  Lerifa.)  Pro- 
fessor Light  foot  has  remarked  {im  I'hiUppinna, 
p.  187,  2nd  ed.)  that  "the  Levite.  whose  function 
it  was  to  keep  the  beasts  for  slaughter,  to  clo»nse 
away  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  sacrifices,  to  serve 
as  p«)rter  at  the  temple  gates,  and  to  swell  the 
cht>nis  of  sacred  psalmoily,  bears  no  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Christian  deacon,  whose  minis- 
trations lay  among  the  widows  and  orphans,  and 
who.xe  time  wa-s  almost  wholly  spent  in  works  of 
charity."     Nevertheless,  when  the  three  ordert 
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of  the  Christian  ministry  came  to  be  universally 
recognisel,  the  analogy  between  the  bishop  with 
his  attending  presbyters  and  ministering  deacons, 
and  the  high-priest  with  his  attending  priests 
anl  mini  tering  Levites,  was  on  the  surface 
so  strong,  that  the  terms  appropriate  to  the 
one  soon  came  to  be  transferred  to  the  other. 
Thus  Origen  (^Ho>n.  12  in  Jerem.  3,  iii.  p.  196, 
ed.'  Delarue),  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (ih.  p.  256), 
regards  the  priests  and  Levites  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  pre>byters  and  deacons  respectively. 
From  the  third  century  onward  Levite  is  a 
frequent  designation  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Thus  the  2nd  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  390, 
designates  (c.  2)  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry 
as  antis  ites,  sacerdotes,  and  Levitae  (^Codex.  Eccl. 
Afric.  c.  3).  Synesius  {Epist.  58,  p.  35,  ed. 
Paris,  1640)  speaks  of  the  different  grades  of  the 
ministry  as  Levites,  presbyters,  and  bishops. 

In  the  early  portion  of  the  Apostolical  Consfi- 
tuti  ns,  however,  the  bishops  are  regarded  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Levitical  privileges  of  the  older 
dispensation.  The  bishops  who  serve  the  holy 
tabernacle,  thjit  is,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
are  the  Levite>  in  respect  of  the  congregation  (ii. 
25.  5);  the  bishops  inherited  the  Levitical  privi- 
lege of  receiving  gift-^^  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity (iv.  8.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  Constitu' ions  (viii.  46.  3  ff.) 
the  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levite  are  regarded 
a.s  analogous  to  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon. 

[C] 

LEVITO  (also  Levitonarium,  Lebito,  Lehito- 
nariurn,  Lebetes ;  Aeffiruv,  AffirjTwv,  AffiriTwv- 
dpiov,  Afvirdii/,  etc.).  The  name  Levito,  a  word 
apparently  of  Coptic  origin*  (see  Tattam's 
Lexicon  Aegyptiaoj-Latinum,  in  Append.),  is 
used  for  a  kind  of  sleeveless  cloak,  ordinarily 
worn  by  Egyptian  monks — "  Lebitonarium  est 
colobium  sine  manicis,  quali  monachi  Aegyptii 
utuntur  (Isidore,  Ety'u.  xix.  22).  The  word 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  of 
which  we  have  Jerome's  translation  from  Euse- 
bius  {Vita,  c.  2;  Regula,  cc.  2,  67,  70,  81  ;  in 
Jerome,  vol.  ii.  53  sqq.  ed.  Valiarsi).  From  this 
we  learn  that  each  monk  was  allowed  two 
Levit'/n'iria  and  a  Psltthium,  or  mat,  in  his  cell. 
The  material,  of  which  this  dre.ss  was  made, 
wa.s  doubtlessly  linen.  Menard  {Sot.  ad  G/n- 
cord.  JRegularum,  Bcnedicti  Anianensis,  c.  2  ; 
Patrol,  ciii.  12:^7)  argueu  that  in  the  passage 
of  Ihidore  cited  above,  the  word  lineum  has 
dropjied  out  after  col'jfyinm,  for  Papias,  the 
grammarian,  quoting  apparently  from  Isid<jre, 
80  read.s  it.  AI.ho,  KutHnus  {<li;  Vitis  Patnan, 
C.  7  ;  Patrol,  xxf.  411)  speaks  of  it  as  *■*  stujfcnm 
colobium."  Cassian  again  {da  Co€n'>bioium  fn- 
stitut'S,  i.  5  ;  patrol,  xlif.  68,  where  wee  Gazet'h 
note)  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  monks  as  '*  colobiis 
lioeis  induti."  Also  the  Rule  of  Pachomius 
■  peaks  of  it  directly  as  "tunica  linea,"  We 
nef:d  not  therefore  attach  weight  to  the  defini- 
tion given  by  Suidas,  x'"'"'**'  t^ovaxix^^  in  fpi- 
Xuv  (rvyr*$tifi^yos.     For  furthfr  ri-ff-rences,  see 

•  In  the  article  C>)Lf>tnt:u  il  Ih  nmn^»Oi\  lliai  tlur  word 
In  (\fr\vHi  from  L^vita,  since  th'-  a^loMum  wus  tlje  •■{"'''i'tl 
rfwfm'-tif  of<l«>acons.  Thin  vli-w.  thoiinlj  foiiii'i  in  oomc 
in^di>i<-v>tl  WTlUfn,  l«,  I  ililnk,  qnlty  unnrnftM*',  M  lln- 
^..x*">9-tK  mUtsaAj  dtrd  pr/»nt  iJlMtlnctljr  to  a  primnrily 
1*^  aw,  ind  cunngct  the  dr*M  vmmx\l\aA\j   with 


Ephrem  Syrus  (de  HumHitate,  c.  88  ;  vol.  i.  326, 
ed.  Assemani)  and  Palladius  {Hist.  Lausiaca,  cc. 
38,  52;  Patrol.  Gr.  xxxiv.  1099,  1138);  also 
Ducange,  Glossaries,  s.  vv.  [R.  S.] 

LIAFWINI.    [LiviNus.] 

LTASTINONUS  (Liastamon),  Egyptian 
martyr ;  commemorated  Feb.  9  {Mart.  Hieron. ; 
ActaSS.  Feb.  ii.  294).  [C.  H.] 

LIBANIUS  (Levangius),  bishop  of  Senlis, 
6th  century;  commemorated  Oct.  19  {Acta 
SS.  Oct.  viii.  447).  [C.  H.] 

LIBANUS,  Egyptian  abbat ;  commemorated 
Ter.  3  =  Dec.  29  {Cal.  Etkiop  ).  [C.  H.] 

LIBARIA,  virgin  and  martyr  in  Lorraine, 
4th  century  ;  commemorated  Oct.  8  {Acta  SS. 
OcW  iv.  228).  [C.  H.] 

LIBEL  (  Lihellus  famosns ).  The  frequent 
enactments,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
legislation,  against  the  circulation  of  libels, 
that  is,  scandalous  charges  circulated  in  writ- 
ing, prove  the  frequency  of  the  practice. 
The  Theodosian  Code  (lib.  ix.  tit.  34,  de 
Fnnosis  Libdlis)  has  detailed  and  rigorous 
enactments.  Even  the  reader  or  collector  of 
such  libels  is  to  be  liable  to  capital  punishment. 
And  that  of  Justinian  has  provisions  substan- 
tially the  same.  This  seems  to  have  been 
because  the  person  in  possession  of  or  circulating 
a  libel,  was  presumed,  in  law,  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it  and  punished  as  such  (sciat  se  quasi 

auctorem  hujusmodi subjugandum).    And 

this  presumption  might  probably  be  rebutted  by 
suitable  evidence.  The  Apostolical  Canons  (Nos. 
54,  55,  83)  deal  only  with  the  case  of  a  clergy- 
man maligning  another  cleric,  or  a  bishop,  or  the 
emperor;  in  the  latter  case  he  was  to  be  deposed. 
Sozomen  {Hist.  Ecrles.  lib.  i.  c.  17)  remarks  on  the 
proneness  of  the  clergy  to  present  to  the  emperor 
accusations  ()8t/8\ta)  against  each  other  before 
the  first  council  of  Nice,  and  relates  that  Con- 
stantine  ordered  all  these  lihelli  to  be  burnt 
unread. 

In  a  collection  of  canons  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  pope  Adrian  to  In^ilram,  bishop  of 
Metz,  we  find  one  apparently  foumled  on  the  rule 
of  law  mentioned  above,  and  embodying  similar 
provisions.  And  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d. 
3(»5)  anathematised  in  its  52nd  canon  those 
who  should  be  found  to  have  circulated  libels, 
"  famosos  libellos,"  in  the  church. 

In  the  6th  century  denunciations  of  this 
offence  beconte  much  rarer.  From  that  period 
forwards  we  have  only  a  very  few  canons,  and 
tho.'se  in  general  terms,  against  libel.  The  (M)uncils 
are  mostly  occupied  with  a  (iin'i;rent  class  of 
offences,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
rudt.-r  state  of  K«)(;iety  which  followed  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  and  tlie  fall  of  the 
empire.  [S.  J.  E.] 

LIRKLLATICI.    [\am.ua.^ 

LIIHOLLI.  I.  In  the  Decian  persecution  the 
constitution  of  the  courts  employed  to  onCorce 
conformity,  and  the  numl»er  of  mitior  officials  deal- 
ing with  individuals,  rendered  evasion  easy.  Tho 
approved  form  of  HubmisKJon  f o  tlio  state  ritual 
was  (as  under  'I'rajan)  to  offcT  Ma«;ri(ice  or  iucuinse, 
but  it  was  possible  also  to  tender  submiHsion  ia 
writint;.     Tho  uuine  of  one  who  "profoHNfd"  in 
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llus  way  was  subscribed  to  a  renunciation  of 
Christianity,  or  to  a  denial  of  the  charge,  or  to  a 
declaration  of  having  recently  or  habitually  at- 
tended sacrifices,  or  sometimes  (unless  Augustine 
has  fallen  into  an  unlikely  mistake)  to  a  mere 
jtrofession  of  readiness  to  comply.  This  docu- 
ment was  delivered  to  a  magistrate,  entered  on 
the  Acta,  and  finally  published  in  the  Forum. 

II.  Certificates  of  exemption,  like  the  "Par- 
liamentary Certificates "  of  our  own  history, 
were  offered  by  officials  for  money,  and  ac- 
tually thrust  on  ])ersons  who  believe!  them- 
telves,  after  privately  avowing  their  faith,  to  be 
only  purchasing  exemption  ♦Vom  the  obligation 
to  conform.  This  would  have  been  simjjly  a 
species  of  confiscation,  which  has  rarely  given 
great  offence  (the  church  ))enance  for  it  was  of 
six  months' duration,  S.  Pet.  Alex.,  can.  5;Jbut 
on  the  Montanist  view  of  such  acts  seeTillemont 
sur  la  persecution  de  Dece,  note  iii).  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  efforts  of  Cyprian  to  awaken 
penitence  in  respect  of  them,  that  the  purport  of 
this  kind  of  libellus  was  not  less  objectionable 
than  the  first.  They  cannot  have  sanctioned 
exemption  without  some  grounds  alleged,  and 
those  grounds  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other 
than  that  the  certifying  officer  declared  himself 
satisfied  of  the  sound  j)aganism  of  the  recipient. 

The  difficulties  found  by  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  libelli  have  arisen  from  the  assumption 
that  they  were  all  of  one  kind,  or  that  there 
could  be  any  regular  formal  procedure  for  the 
evasion  of  procedure.  On  the  contrary,  every 
conceivable  means  would  be  adopted.  The  ac- 
counts are  not  irreconcilable,  but  are  about 
diflferent  things.  Cyprian's  language  is  precise 
to  technicality  in  the  use  of  professional  terms. 

I.  (1),  That  libellus  which  the  suspected  Chris- 
tian tendered  is  characterised  in  Cyprian  de 
Lapsis,  xxvii.  22,  "  Professio  est  denegantis,  con- 
testatio  christian!  quod  fuerat  (cf.  for  this  pecu- 
liar phrase,  Cyp.  c.  Dcnielr.  xiii.  11,  id  quod 
prius  fueram)  abnuentis."  In  Ep.  30,  iii.  3, 
^'■Profissio  libellorum  "  is  again  the  exhibition 
or  puttimj  in  of  such  documents.  Propten  is 
the  proper  term,  as  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Agnpe 
(Ruiuart,  p.  424),  Christ i  negationein  scriptam 
^rofteri,  and  compare  Aug.  de  Bap.  c.  Don.  iv. 
6.  Again,  contestatio  means  the  plea,  or  state- 
ment of  his  own  case,  made  by  either  party  to 
a  suit,  answering  to  the  Siuixoaia  of  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  The  Roman  clergy  in  Cypr.  Ep. 
30,  iii.  3,  argue  correctly  that  although  a  man 
may  never  have  approached  the  altar,  he  is 
bound  by  the  fact  of  having  put  in  a  legal 
affirmation  (contestatus  sit)  that  he  had  done  it. 

In  the  above  passages  the  libellus  is  a  docu- 
ment emanating  from  the  recanting  persons. 
Such  are  described  in  Peter  of  Alexandria 
(can.  5)  as  xnpnypa(lir}(TavTfi.  The  nature  of 
its  contents  is  indicated  in  the  passage  of  the 
de  Lajms,  "He  has  declared  himself  to  have 
done  whatever  another  in  fact  sinfully  diil " 
(faciendo  commisit),  although  this  passage  im- 
plies further  the  appearance  «>f  a  dejtuty,  a  slave 
or  heathen  friend  to  jiersonate  him  in  the  sacri- 
ficial act,  as  was  common  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian. 

The  oflfence  of  the  bishop  Martial  {Kp.  67,  vi.) 
who  was  "stained  with  the  libellus  of  idolatry," 
is  explained  by  this  use  of  the  word  contest itus. 
Id  the  public  proceedings  (actis  publice  habitis 


apod)  before  the  Ducenary  Procurator,  he  had 
appeared  to  put  in  a  declaration  that  he  had 
denied  Christ  and  adopted  a  heathen  cultue. 
He  is  not  accused  of  having  ever  actually  sacri- 
ficed, and  according  to  Augustine  {I.e.)  libelli 
might  contain  only  a  declaration  of  readiness  to 
do  s^. 

(2)  A  second  class  are  spoken  of  by  Novatian 
and  the  Roman  clergy,  as  having  virtuallv  "  given 
acknowledgments,  quittances,  or  discharges" 
(accepta  fecissent,  the  best  authenticated  read- 
ing, is  a  common  term  (Dirksen,  M'inuale,  s.  v.), 
but  "  acta  facere,"  which  Neander  adopts, 
makes  good  sense,  namely, "  to  put  in  a  plea  in  a 
process"),  though  not  jiresent  in  j)crson,  "cum 
fierent ;"  inasmuch  as  they  had  made  a  legal 
appearance  (praesentiam  suam  fecissent)  by  com- 
missioning a  proxy  to  register  their  names  (man- 
dando  ut  sic  scriberentur)  on  the  lists  of  con- 
formity. Novatian  argues  that,  as  one  who 
orders  a  crime  is  responsible  for  its  commission, 
so  one  who  sanctions  (consensu)  the  reading  in 
public  (publice  legitur)  of  an  untrue  declaration 
about  himself  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  if  it  were  true. 

II.  The  other  kind  of  lib<  llns  which  emanated 
not  from  the  renegade  but  from  the  magistrate, 
is  described  with  equal  precision.  In  the  Epistle 
to  Antoniari  (55,  xi.  8),  Cyprian  says  some  of  the 
Libellatici  had  received  such.  An  opportunity 
for  obtaining  one  presented  itself  unsought 
(occasio  libelli  oblata  .  .  .  ostensa);  they  went 
in  person  or  by  deputy  (mandavi)  to  a  magis- 
trate, informed  him  of  their  religion,  and  paid  a 
sum  for  exemption  from  sacrifice.  Since  no 
magistrate  could  issue  an  order  simply  staying 
the  execution  of  an  edict,  his  certificate  un- 
doubtedly contained  a  statement  of  the  satis- 
factory paganism  of  its  holder.  Thus  Cyprian 
tried  to  awaken  their  consciences,  while  they 
felt  that  they  had  avowed  their  religion,  and 
that  the  form  of  the  document  was  not  their 
affair. 

Again,  in  the  Exhortation  of  Martyrdom^ 
Christians  are  urged  if  a  libellus  is  oflTered  (libelli 
oblata  sibi  occasione)  not  to  embrace  the  git't 
(decipientium  malum  muuus),  by  the  example 
of  Eleazar,  who  refused  the  facilities  offered  him 
of  eating  lawful  flesh  as  a  make-believe  for  pork. 
The  official  connivance  in  each  aise  would  have 
enabled  them  to  seem  to  do  what  they  did  not. 
The  libellus  is  here  something  oflfered,  and  is  a 
munus. 

Thus  nothing  remains  more  clear  than  that 
the  libellus  of  conformity  is  used  for  two  kimla 
of  documents.  Maran  thought  the  distinction 
was  merely  as  to  whether  persons  had  been  pre- 
sent or  not  at  the  registration  of  their  names 
{xita  Cgpriani,  vi.).  Rigalt  says  that  the  libella- 
tici only  purchased  a  libellus  of  exemption. 
Tillemont  alone  has  guesseil  that  there  might 
be  two  ways,  "  Peut-estre  que  Ton  faisait  et 
Pun  et  Pautre."  Whether  a  document  was  issued 
also  in  cases  of  registration  is  not  apparent ;  but 
all  three  stirts  of  ^)ersons  are  included  under  the' 
name  of  libellatici. 

III.  Libellus  is  the  proper  name  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  kind  of  document  issued  by  confessors  or 
martyrs  in  prison,  to  those  who  had  "fallen." 
When  the  reaction  commenced  among  the  lapsed, 
in  their  desire  to  recover  their  lost  standing, 
some  reappeared  before  the  tribunals  and  suffered 
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torture  or  death ;  others  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  confessors,  others  entered  on 
penances  of  undefined  duration  (Cypr.  Epp.  24-, 
21,  56).  Many  more  relied  on  vicarious  impu- 
tations of  merit,  by  means  of  intercessions, 
always  owned  as  availing  for  the  individual 
before  God  (praerogativa  eorum  adjuvari  apud 
Deum  possunt,  Ep.  18,  cf.  Ep.  19,  ii.),  but  now 
fii-st  used  in  subversion  of  church  order.  At 
first  a  letter  from  a  martyr  to  the  bishop  only 
prayed  that  the  case  of  a  lapsed  friend  might  be 
enquired  into  on  the  cessation  of  persecution ;  a 
period  of  penitence  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
being  understood  to  be  necessary  just  as  for 
other  sins ;  some,  like  Saturninus,  declined  to 
venture  even  on  this  ;  ^lappalicus  requested  it 
only  for  his  sister  or  mother  (Cypr.  Ep.  20). 
But  the  presbyters  who  composed  at  Carthage 
the  faction  hostile  to  Cyprian  perceiving  the 
etlectiveness  which  might  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tice, anticipated  not  only  the  bishop's  enquiry 
but  even  the  death  of  martyrs,  and  "  offered  the 
names  "  of  lapsed  persons  (see  Aubespine,  Ohss. 
Ecc.  L.  i.  §  vii.,  prefixed  to  Priorius's  Optatus, 
1676,  p.  40),  and  gave  them  communion  as  duly 
restored  penitents  {Ep.  34)  upon  receiving  such 
letters  from  confessors  without  the  bishop's 
sanction.  These  (ibelli  sometimes  specified  only 
one  of  a  group  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
"Communicet  ille  cum  suis  "  (Ep.  15).  Then 
thev  were  issued  in  the  name  of  deceased  con- 
fessors, and  of  confessors  too  illitei'ate  to  write 
themselves  (Ep.  27),  and  this  so  copiously  that 
some  thousands  were  supposed  to  be  circulating 
in  Africa  (Ep.  20).  The  chief  authority  in  this 
issue,  Lucianus,  when  remonstrated  with  by 
Cyprian,  seems  to  have  replied  almost  at  once 
by  promulgating  in  the  name  of  "  all  the  con- 
fessors "  (compare  the  letter  of  awas  x'^P^^ 
fiapTvpuv  from  Nicomedia,  end  of  cent.  iii. 
Lucian  ap.  Routh,  Eelli/uiae,  vol.  iv.)  an  indul- 
gence to  "all  the  lapsed,"  and  requesting  Cyprian 
himself  to  communicate  it  to  the  provincial 
bishops,  the  sole  condition  annexed  being  that 
their  conduct  since  their  fall  should  have  been 
satisfactory.  This  extraordinary  document  is 
extant,  as  Cyp.  Ep.  2.'{.  Cyprian  himself  was 
prepared  to  concede  some  weight  to  these  libelli 
in  crises  not  undeserving  of  restitution,  but  the 
influence  of  the  martyrs  was  ignored  in  the  coun- 
cil (Carth.  Sub.  C'l/p.  i.)  which  regulated  the  terms 
of  r»'admission.     [African  Councils,  I.  y8.] 

These  seditious  lihelli  of  the  martyrs  seem  to 
have  h-vl  no  existence  at  Rome.  This  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  influence  in  the  exactly  oppo- 
site direction  of  Novatian  over  the  confessors, 
whom  he  commend*  for  maintaining  "  Kvan- 
gelica  disciplina "  (^;?.  30,  iv,  4),  and  who  at 
first  a^lhered  to  him,  ;tnd  not  to  the  milder  Cor- 
Deliu.<i.  The  R'^maii  presbyterH  symijathise  with 
the  African  episropate,  and  deplore  the  Kimilar 
revolts  in  Sicily,  and  in  "  nearly  all  the  wor  d." 
Th*.'V  »i\v  of  Rome.  "  We  iwem  to  have  escajiod  so 
far  the  dinorders  /f  the  times, "  The  petition  of 
Cel'-rinut  at  Rome  to  the  confcHHors  of  (Jar'hatje 
for  "  Peare  "  to  \ c.  s^ranted  to  hin  nisterH,  irnplii^rt 
that  li'telli  could  not  practically  be  obtained  at 
lUme  (Ep.  22);  8ccordin;;ly  the  Roman  con- 
fe«^«orH  who  c/>rre)«pond  with  (/'yjirian,  urge 
humility  on  the  Carthaginiann,  an<l  go  beyond 
him    in   atrictoeM  (Epp.   27,   31,  32). 

[}:.  w.  B.] 


LIBER  DIURNUS.  The  Liber  Diurnus 
Pontifcum  Romanorum  is  a  collection  of  for- 
mulae used  in  the  correspondence  and  ordinaiy 
business,  the  "  negotia  diurna,"  of  the  Roman 
Curia. 

Its  date  is  determined  within  certain  limits 
by  internal  evidence.  In  c.  ii.  tit.  ix.  p.  28, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  is  referred  to  as  departed. 
The  formula  which  contains  this  reference  there- 
fore must  have  been  drawn  up  or  added  to  after 
the  year  685.  And  Garnier  argues  that  the 
book  must  have  been  compiled  before  the  year 
752,  as  it  contains  formulae  of  addresses  to 
eparchs,  which  would,  he  thinks,  not  have  been 
inserted  after  the  date  when  eparchs  were  super- 
seded. He  considers  the  Liber  Diurnus  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  (715- 
731),  mainly  on  the  ground,  that  in  the  second 
"  professio  fidei  "  of  a  newly-elected  pope  which 
it  gives  (p.  33  ff.),  expressions  and  sentiments 
occur  identical  with  some  found  in  letters  of 
that  pope  to  the  emperor  Leo,  Zaccaria,  how- 
ever, has  shewn  that  at  any  rate  the  MS.  which 
Garnier  used  was  almost  certainly  not  written 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Gregory  IV,,  as  it  con- 
tains an  allusion  (c.  ii,  tit,  2,  p,  13)  to  the  date 
of  that  pontiff's  consecration  (Nov,  a.d.  827), 
And  as  it  is  very  probable  that  many  forms 
were  left  standing  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  in 
actual  use,  no  certain  inference  as  to  the  date  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole  can  be  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  forms  are  given  for  addresses  to  an 
exarch. 

It  was  made  use  of  by  the  early  canonists,  as 
Ivo  of  Chartres,  Anselm,  Deusdedit,  and  Gratian 
(Dist.  xvi.  c,  8) ;  but  as  in  the  course  of  time 
forms  of  proceeding  changed,  it  gradually  fell 
out  of  use,  and  copies  became  rare. 

Some  time  before  the  year  1650  the  well- 
known  Lucas  Holstenius  saw  in  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  S,  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome 
an  ancient  MS,*  of  the  Liber  Diurnus,  and  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  from  the  abbat  leave  to 
have  it  transcribed  —  a  task  which  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  in  a^single  night.  While 
he  was  preparing  to  publish  this,  he  heard  of 
another  MS.  at  Paris,  in  the  possession  of  Sir- 
mond,  which  was  sent  to  him  at  Rome  (Sir- 
mondi  Opera,  iv.  pp,  685  f,  and  701),  He  does 
not  a])pear  however  to  have  made  any  use  of 
this  MS,,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know.  His 
edition  was  printed,  and  a  copy-  is  tbiind  in  the 
Vatican  Library  with  the  following  title-i)age  in 
Holstenius's  own  hand-writing:  '■'■Diurnus  Fon- 
tijicum,  aive  vetus  Formulariutn^  quo  S.  Rom. 
Ecclcsia  ante  annas  M  utebatur.  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius edidit  cum  Notis.  Romae  typis  Lud. 
Griniani,  mdcl.  8vo,"  The  notes  are  wanting, 
but  Zaccaria,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
saw  Holstenius's  j)reparations  for  them  still  prc- 
Kerved  at  Rome,  The  sheets  were  ready  then  in 
1650,  but  not  issued.  The  same  book  exactly, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  variations  in 
the  hust  Hheet,  is  found  with  the  j>rinted  title, 
*'  AiVxT  Diurnus  liomanorutn  I'ontipcuni  ex  ituti- 
(juiasinu}  codice  vis.  nunc  priniwn  in  bican  editus 
Ronvie  typis  .loacphi  Vanmcciy  1058."  liut  the 
ceoitors  interveaed,  and  the  book  wan  not  puh- 

•  rhl«  MS  Ih  (lem  rll>e<l  by  Pertz  {llal.  i;e.iu,  In  Archie 
fur  alUre  ltttUt.c}u  dm hultUkundf,  v.  77)  im  nri  Hvo 
volutoe  of  parchinent  of  ((irubably)  Iho  Hth  ocDtury. 
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lished,  though  some  sheets  of  it  were  sent  to 
Petrus  de  Marca  in  1660  (Baluze  on  de  Marca, 
de  Concordut,  I.  ix.  7).  It  is  almost  certain  that 
this  suppression  of  the  book  was  due  to  its  con- 
demnation of  pope  Honorius  (^I'rofessio  Pontif. 
J).  41)  as  abetting  heretics,  a  sentiment  which 
setnned  to  Cardinal  bona,  when  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  him  as  president  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  a  perilous  one.  In  the  jjonti- 
Hcate,  however,  of  Benedict  XIII.  (1724~173U) 
copies  of  the  edition  called  of  1658  (really  of 
16.")0)  were  permitted  to  circulate. 

Meantime  Jean  Gamier  published  an  edition 
of  the  Liber  Diurnus  in  quarto  at  Paris,  in  the 
vear  1680.  This  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  Paris  MS.  In  1685  Mabiilon  (Mus.  Ital.  i. 
75)  saw  at  Rome  the  original  MS.  which  had 
been  copied  for  Holstenius,  and  finding  in  it 
Rome  formulae  not  contained  in  Garnier's  edition, 
inserted  them  in  his  Museum  Italicum  (i.  pt.  2, 
pp.  32,  37),  together  with  a  selection  of  passages 
in  which  the  reading  of  the  MS.  differed  from 
that  of  Garnier's  edition.  These  additions  and 
various  readings  were  used  by  Hotimann  in  pre- 
]>aring  the  edition  which  he  inserted  in  his  A'ora 
Collectio  Scriptorum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-268  (Leipzig, 
1733).  J.  D.  Schoj>f]in  in  his  Ci.>miw:ntationes 
Hist,  et  Grit.  (Basil.  1741),  pp.  602-524,  having 
had  access  to  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Holstenius, 
noted  almost  all  the  places  in  which  this  diti'ers 
from  that  of  Garnier,  and  also  added  (pp. 
525-530)  those  portions  which  are  'wanting  in 
Garnier's  edition,  omitting  four  paragraphs,  for 
what  reason  is  not  apparent.  The  edition  of 
Riegger  (Vienna,  1762)  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
original  Paris  edition.  This  is  also  reprinted  in 
Migne's  Patrologia,  vol.  105,  with  Mabillon's 
additions. 

Garnier  found  the  hundred  and  four  formulae 
in  the  codex  without  arrangement  or  division 
into  parts  or  chapters.  He  arranged  the  matter 
and  divided  it  into  seven  chapters.  Of  these 
the  first  contains  the  i)roj)er  forms  for  papal 
letters  to  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  })atri- 
cian,  the  exarch,  a  consul,  a  king,  a  patriarch, 
etc. ;  the  second  treats  of  the  election  and  conse- 
cration of  a  j)ope,  together  with  the  proper  forms 
of  the  letters  to  be  written  on  such  occasions  to 
the  emperor,  the  exarch,  and  other  official  per- 
sonages ;  the  third,  ot  the  consecration  by  the 
pope  of  the  suburbicarian  bishops;  in  the  fourth 
are  four  formulae  for  the  bestowing  of  the  Pal- 
lium;  the  fit"th  contains  twenty-one  formulae 
for  various  transactions  between  the  pope  and 
the  bishops  of  his  own  consecration;  the  sixth 
relates  to  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church;  and  the  seventh  to  the  granting  of 
privileges  to  various  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
as  monasteries  and  hospitals. 

The  book  contains  matter  of  great  interest 
both  in  a  dogmatic  and  an  archaeological  point 
of  view.  The  "Professions"  of  a  newly  elected 
poi)e  refer  to  such  matters  as  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, the  respect  due  to  the  creeds  of  Nicaea 
and  Constantinople,  the  heresies  to  be  abjured 
and  condenmed,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  primate. 
The  particulars  of  the  order  to  be  observed  and 
the  persons  to  be  informed,  on  a  vacancy  of  the 
papal  see,  are  brought  into  clearer  light  by  this 
document  than  by  any  other  of  so  early  a  date. 
Much  is  learned  a.s  to  the  relation  between  the 
pope   and   the    bishops   oi  his  own  archdiocese, 


and  also  between  the  pope  and  the  metropolitani 
who  owned  his  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  conditions 
and  the  periods  of  ordination  generally,  to  the 
residence  of  bishops,  to  the  care  and  distribution 
of  the  property  of  the  church  ;  as  to  the  ditlerent 
classes  of  churches — basilica.s,  tituli,  oratories, 
and  the  like — their  consecration,  their  endow- 
ment, and  the  offices  to  be  ])erformed  in  them  ; 
and  as  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor.  In  a 
word,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ecclesia-stical 
— especially  the  Roman  ecclesiastical — life  of 
the  8th  century,  or  thereabouts,  receives  illus- 
tration from  the  Liber  Diurnus. 

(See  Garnier's  preface  to  the  Liber  Diurnus 
[Migne,  Patrol,  cv.  pp.  11-22];  and  Zaccaria's 
Dissert,  de  L.  Z>.,  in  his  BihliotU.  Rt.  i.  ii.  sec. 
ii.  pp.  ccxxix.-ccxcvi.,  Rome,  1781  ;  and  in 
Migne,  cv.  pp.  1361-1404.  The  most  recent 
edition  is  that  by  Eug.  de  Roziere ;  Pans, 
1869.)  [C] 

LIBERA  NOS.  The  amplification  of  the 
petition  "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  in  the  Lord'i 
Prayer,  found  in  almost  all  liturgies.  For  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Gallican  (which  is  variable), 
is  on  Christmas  Day — "Libera  nos,  omnipotens 
Deus,  ab  omni  malo  et  custodi  nos  in  omni  opere 
bono,  perfecta  Veritas  et  vera  libertas  Deus,  qui 
regnas  in  saecula  saeculorum."  That  of  St. 
James's  Liturgy  is  given  under  Kmuolismus 
[I.  609].  Many  liturgies  contain  supplications 
for  the  intercession  of  saints  in  the  Libera  tws. 

[iNTERCliSSION,  I.  844.]  [C] 

LIBERALIS  (1)  Martyr  of  Alexandria; 
commemorated  April  24  (JIart.  Jlieron. ;  Acta 
iSS.  Apr.  iii.  265).  [C.  H.] 

(2)  Of  Altinum  in  Venetia,  confessor,  circ. 
A.D.  400;  commemorated  April  27  (Usuard. 
Atict. ;  Acta  SS.  Apr.  iii.  489).  [C.  H.] 

LIBERATA  (1)  Of  Ticinum  (Pavia),  circ. 
A.D.  500;  commemorated  Jan.  16  (^Acta  SS. 
Jan.  ii.  32).  [C.  H.] 

(2)  Of  Mons  Calvus  (Chaumont),  6th  century ; 
commemorated  Feb.  3  (Usuard.  Auct. ;  Acta  SS. 
Feb.  iii.  361).  [C.  H.] 

(3)  Of  Comum  (Como),  virgin  and  martyr, 
circ.  A.D.  580;  commemorated  Jan.  18  {Aita 
SS.  Jan.  ii.  196).  (C.  H.] 

LIBERATUS  (1)  Of  Amphitrea  (unknown)  ; 
commemorated  Dec.  20  {Mart.  Usuard.)  [C.  H.] 

(2)  Abbat  and  martyr,  circ.  A.D.  483;  com- 
memorated in  Africa  Aug.  17  (Usuard.  Auct. ; 
Acta  SS.  Aug.  iii.  455).  [C.  H.] 

(3)  Physician  and  martyr,  circ  A.D.  484 ; 
commemorated  in  Africa  Mar.  23  (^Acta  SS.  Mar. 
iii.  461).  [C.  H.] 

LIBERIUS  (1)  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  circ. 
A.D.  2U0 ;  conmiemorated  April  29  (Usuard. 
Auct.;  Acta  SS.  Apr.  iii.  614).  [C.  H.] 

(2)  (LiHKRUS,  LlliUs)  Bishop ;  commemorated 
at  Rome  May  17  (^Mart.  Hieron. ;  Acta  SS.  May 
iv.  26).  [C.  H.] 

(3)  Bishop  of  Rome ;  commemorated  Sept.  23 
(^Mtirt.  Ificron.,  Ado,  Ap}>cnd.  ;  Usuard.  Auct.  ; 
Acta  55.  Sept.  vi.  672);  Tagmen  4  =  Aug.  27, 
and  Tekempt  7=0ct.  4  (N'eale,  Cal.  Lthiop.)\ 
Aug.  27  and  Oct.  6  (Daniel    Cud.  Liturg.). 

[C.  H.] 


LIBERTINUS 

LIBERTINUS,  martyr  at  Gildoba  in 
Thrace  ;  commemorated  Dec.  20  (Mart.  Hieron. ; 
cf.  Usuard,  ad  diem,  Obss.).  [C.  H.] 

LIBIUS  (LiBUS),  martyr  in  Pannonia ;  com- 
memorated Feb.  23  {Mart.  Hieron. ;  Usuard. 
Auct. ;  Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  366).  [C  H.] 

LIBORIUS,  bishop  of  Mans,  patron  of  Pader- 
born,  4th  century,  confessor ;  commemorated 
July  23  and  June  9  (Usuard.  Auct. ;  Ado,  Mart. 
Append. ;  Acta  SS.  July,  v.  394 ;  see  also  Usuard. 
Auct.  ad  April  28,  May  28).  [C.  H.] 

LIBOSA  ;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Feb. 
22  (Mart.  Hieron. ;  Acta  SS.  iii.  289).     [C.  H.] 

LIBOSUS  ;  commemorated  at  Rome  June  3 
{Mart.  Hieron. ;  Acta  SS.  June,  i.  287). 

[C.  H.] 

LIBRA.  In  the  later  Roman  empire  the  pound 
of  gold  was  divided  into  72  aurei  or  solidi  {Codex, 
X.  tit.  70,  s.  5 :  see  DiCT.  OF  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiq.  s.v.  "  Aurum").  It  was  probably 
from  this  circumstance  that  a  number  of  72 
witnesses  was  called  Libra  Occidiia  (Baronius  ad 
an.  302,  §  91  fF.).  The  same  term  is  said  to  be 
applied  to  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  who  were  in  number  about  72  (Macri, 
Hierolex.  s.  v.  Libra ;  Bishop,  I.  240).         [C] 

LIBRANUS,  of  Clonfad,  in  Meath,  abbat  of 
lona,  6th  cent.,  and  at  Durrow,  Mar.  11  (Aengus). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LIBRARIES    BELONGlKQ  TO  CHTJRCHES  AND 

MONASTERIES.  The  information  that  we  are  able 
to  give  on  this  subject  is  fragmentary,  but  not 
withoat  interest. 

I.  The  most  ancient  library  of  Christian  books 
mentioned  by  any  historian  is  that  at  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  collected  by  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  A.D.  212.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
writing  about  330,  says  that  it  contaiued  the 
epistles,  from  one  to  another,  of  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  time  of  Origen  (a.d.  230), 
and  that  he  had  himself  made  very  great  use  of 
it  in  compiling  his  history  {Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  20). 
There  was  a  much  larger  and  more  famous 
library  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  which  aj)pears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Origen,  with  the 
munificent  aid,  we  may  :uppose,  of  his  friend 
Ambrosius,  and  to  have  been  gr  atly  enlarged  by 
Pamphiius,  the  friend  of  Eusebius,  a.d.  2^4. 
That  it  existe<l  before  the  time  of  Pamphiius 
li  clear  from  St.  .Jerome's  account:  "Having 
sought  for  them  (books)  over  the  world,  but 
devoting  himstlf  especially  to  the  books  of 
Origen,  he  gave  them  to  the  library  at  Caesarea" 
{Expfji.  in  I't.  126,  Kp.  34  ad  MnrctUam,  §  1). 
The  same  author  calls  it  the  library  of  Origen 
and  PamphiluA  {I)e  Vir.  flliut.  c.  113).  In  this 
library  there  wa«, a«  he  inform«  uh,  the  supp<(»ed 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gonpel  {ibid. 
c.  3),  which  is  probably  the  br>ok  (in  the  «nme 
f  I!'';tion)  which  he  el.scwliere  dcscriben  a»  a 
<'i  ji'l  in  Syro-('haldair,  uKi.fl  by  the  NazareneN 
(Control  J'cl'i//.  iii.  2).  In  another  work  he  Hays, 
'•  I  hive  \^.i;ii  Homewhat  diligent  io  nearrhing 
'■  ,    and   io   the   library  of   EuM-biun    at 

*  -  I    found   «ix    voltimeji    of   the   AjM)l>Mf>/ 

for  Orig'-n  "^  (by  Pamphilun)  {C.  liujin.  ii.  12), 
It  coot'iioed  copies  of  the  greater   part  of  the 
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works  of  Origen,  made  by  Pamphiius  himself 
(Hieron.  de  Vir.  Ill'iat.  c.  75).  The  originals  of 
the  Hexipla  were  there,  aud  Jerome  corrected 
his  copy  from  them  {Comment,  iu  Tit.  iii.  9). 
Before  the  time  of  Jerome  this  library  had 
fallen  more  or  less  into  decay,  but  endeavours 
to  restore  it  were  made  by  two  successors  of 
Eusebius,  viz.  Acacius,  340,  and  Euzoius,  ^66 
(Hieron.  ad  Marcel/,  u.  s.).  Of  Euzoius,  ho 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Thespesius  Rhetor,  that 
he  "  strove  with  great  labour  to  refurnish  with 
parchments  the  library  of  Origen  and  Pamphiius, 
which  was  already  decayed"  {/>e  Vir.  Illust. 
c.  113).  Isidore  of  Seville,  a.d.  636,  asserts 
that  the  library  of  Pamphiius  at  Caesarea  con- 
tained nearly  30,000  volumes  {Orig.  vi.  6). 

There  is  extant  the  legal  record  of  soiuv 
proceedings  that  took  place  at  Cirta  or  Constan- 
tia,  in  Africa,  during  the  persecution  of  303- 
304.  It  relates  that  the  officers  "  went  to  the 
church  in  which  the  Christians  used  to  assemble, 
and  spoiled  it  of  chalices,  lamps,  &c.,  but  when 
they  came  into  the  library  (bibliothecam),  the 
presses  (armaria)  there  were  found  empty" 
(in  Gesta  apud  Zauophilum,  Optati  0pp.  App.  ed. 
1703 ;  comp.  August,  c.  Crescon.  iii.  29).  Con- 
stantine  directs  Eusebius  the  historian  in  a 
letter  which  the  latter  has  preserved  {De  Vita 
Const,  iv.  36)  to  cause  to  be  written  for  the  new 
churches  in  Constantinople,  "  by  calligraphic 
artists,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art,  fifty 
volumes  of  the  sacred  writings,  such  as  he  knew 
to  be  most  necessary  for  the  supply  and  use 
of  the  church,  on  well-prepared  parchments, 
legible  and  portable  for  use."  Such  a  gift  would, 
we  may  suppose,  be  in  many  cases  the  germ  of  a 
great  church  library.  Julian  the  emperor,  A.D. 
362,  orders  Ecdicius  the  prefect  of  Egypt  to 
send  him  the  library  of  George,  theArian  bishop 
of  Alexandria :  '*  See  that  all  the  books  of 
George  be  sought  out.  For  there  were  at  his 
residence  many  philosophical,  many  rhetorical 
works,  and  many  of  the  doctrine  of  the  impious 
Galilaeans  (Christians),  which  we  could  wish 
were  all  destroyed,  but  lest  with  these  the  more 
useful  be  made  away  with,  let  them  also  be 
carefully  sought  for.  But  let  your  guide  in 
this  search  be  the  scribe  [perhaps  secretary] 
{vordpios)  of  George  himself.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
myself  acquainted  with  the  books  of  George  ;  for 
he  lent  me  many,  though  not  all,  when  I  was 
in  Capj)ado(:ia,  for  tran-^cription,  and  had  them 
back  again  "  {Epist.  Jul.  9),  Julian  was  collect- 
ing books  to  enrich  the  library  founded  by 
Constantius  in  the  portico  of  the  iin})erial  j)alace, 
and  remove<l  by  himself  to  a  more  suitable 
edifice,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  purpose. 
See  Ducange,  Const tntinopo  is  C/iristiani,  ii.  9.  3. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  books  of  which  the 
churi:h  was  robbed  did  not  return  to  her. 
Georgius  Syncellus  tells  us  that  he  had  brought 
to  him  from  the  library  of  ('acMnrea  in  Cappa- 
docia  an  excellent  copy  of  tho  l<ook  of  Kings, 
"in  which  was  an  ins(rription  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  and  holy  Basil  (bishop  of  that  soo 
from  370  to  37H)  had  himself  cntiiparnd  and 
cfjrrectf'd  the  cropies  from  which  it  had  boon 
tranncrilwrl "  (Cfinmo-ir.  p.  .3H2 ;  i-d.  Dindorf). 
St.  .lorome,  after  referring  a  «<>rreK|)(ind('nt  to 
m'V«t;i1  authoritii's,  Kays,  "Turn  ovit  the  com- 
mentarieH  of  all  wIimiii  I  have  nwiit  imii'd  nhovn  ; 
and    make   good    Uiiu   of    tho    lilii;uies   of    the 
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churches  ;  and  thou  wilt  arrive  more  quickly  at 
that  which  thou  desirest  and  hast  begun"  {Epist, 
ad  J'animach.  49,  §  3;  conip.  Epist.  112,  ad 
August.  §  19).  St,  Augustine,  writing;  at  Hippo 
about  the  year  428,  says,  "I  have  hear<l  tiiat 
the  holy  Jerome  wrote  on  heresies  ;  but  neither 
have  we  been  able  to  find  that  little  work  ot  his 
in  our  own  library,  nor  do  we  know  from  where 
it  may  be  obtained  "  {De  flier,  sub  fin.)  When 
Augustine  was  dying,  "he  directed  that  the 
library  of  the  church  and  all  the  books  should 
be  carefully  kept  for  posterity  for  ever." 
He  also  left  libraries  to  the  church,  *'  con- 
taining books  and  treatises  by  himself  or  other 
holy  persons"  (Po.ssid.  \ita  Aug.  31).  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  408-450,  ''collected  the 
sacred  books  and  their  interpreters  so  diligently, 
as  not  to  come  behind  Ptolemy  "  (Nicepli.  Call. 
J/ist.  Ecd.  xiv.  3).  Whether  his  collection  was 
for  the  imperial  library  or  the  Patriarchium,  we 
are  not  told ;  but  the  fact  is  worth  noting, 
because  it  shews  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
leading  ecclesiastics  would  not  be  behind  the 
emperor.  Hilary  of  Rome,  A.D.  461,  according 
to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  "made  two  libraries 
in  the  Laterau  baptistery  "  (Anast.  Vit.  Font. 
47).  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
the  works  of  Gelasius,  a.d.  482,  were  "  kept  laid 
up  in  the  library  and  archive  of  the  church  " 
down  to  the  9th  century  (n.  50).  Gregory  I. 
A.D.  598,  replying  to  the  request  of  Eulogius  of 
Alexandria  that  he  would  send  him  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  collected  by  Eusebius,  says,  "  Besides 
those  things  which  are  contained  in  the  books  of 
Eusebius  himself  concerning  the  deeds  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  1  know  none  in  the  archives  of 
this  crir  church,  or  in  the  libraries  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  except  a  few  collected  in  the  roll  of 
a  single  book  "  (^Epist.  vii.  29).  A  narrative 
assigned  to  the  year  649  or  thereabout,  shews 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  library  already 
attached  to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  said  that  when 
Taio,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  by  king  Chindasuind  to  procure  the 
latter  part  of  the  Muralii,  of  Gregory,  could  not 
learn  from  the  pope  or  anyone  else  where  it  was, 
the  very  press  in  which  it  lay  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  a  vision,  as  he  watched  and  prayed  by 
night  in  that  church  (/>e  Visione,  etc.,  Labb.  Cone. 
V.  1844).  Willibald,  A.D.  760,  in  the  life  of  St. 
Boniface,  says  that  the  four  books  of  St.  Gregory 
were  to  his  day  put  into  the  "  libraries  of 
churches  "  (Pcrtz,  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.  ii.  334). 
At  this  i)criod,  and  earlier,  as  we  learn  from  an 
ej)istle  t)f  Taio,  above  mentioned,  few  books  were 
composed  or  copied  in  the  west,  and  all  were  in 
danger  of  destruction,  from  the  constant  wars 
which  desolated  the  Latin  world  {Ejiist.  ad 
ijuiricum  ;  J'raefat.  Sacc.  ii.  0.  S.  B.  §  v.  Iv.  17). 
His  evidence  refers  to  Spain,  but  the  evil  was 
felt  at  Rome  equally,  as  we  learn  from  n  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  synod  in  680,  to  the  empe- 
rors who  had  convened  the  3rd  council  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  describing  themselves  as 
"settled  in  the  northern  and  western  parts"  of 
the  empire,  the  Latin  bishops  sjty,  "  We  do  not 
think  that  any  one  can  be  f«»und  in  our  time  who 
can  boast  of  great  knowledge,  seeing  that  in  our 
regions  the  fury  of  various  nations  is  every  day 
raging,  ut'W  in  tigliting,  now  in  overrunning  and 
)diindt'nng  ;  wlionce  our  whole  life  is  full  of 
care^  surrounded  as  wc  are  by  a  baud  of  nations, 


and  having  to  live  by  bodily  toil,  the  ancient 
maintenance  of  the  churches  having  by  degrees 
fallen  away  and  failed  through  divers  calamities  " 
(Labbe,  vi.  681).  Agatho,  then  bishop  of  Rome, 
made  this  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  his 
logates,  whom  he  sent  to  the  council,  as  he  said, 
'•  out  of  the  obedience  which  he  owed  "  to  the 
emperors,  "  not  from  any  confidence  in  their 
knowledge"  (ihid.  6M).  bede  {iJe  Temp.  Rut. 
6'),  followed  by  Hincmar,  Opusc.  20  c.  Hincm. 
Laud.)  says  that  when  they  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinojde  they  were  "very  kindly  received  by  the 
most  reverend  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  Con- 
stant ine  (Pogonatus),  and  by  him  exhorted  to 
lay  aside  philosophical  [om.  Hincm.]  disputations, 
and  to  seek  the  truth  in  peaceable  couterence, 
all  the  books  of  the  ancient  fathers  which  they 
asked  for  being  supplied  them  out  of  the  library 
at  Constantinople."  The  records  of  the  council 
tell  us  that  the  same  legates  besought  the 
emperor  that  the  "  original  books  of  the  pa- 
tristic testimonies  adduced  might  be  brought 
fioin  the  Patriarchium  "(A'f.  VI.  Lablj.  vi.  719); 
and  we  find  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  himself 
speaking  of  the  "  books  of  the  holy  and  approved 
fathers  which  were  laid  up  in  his  Patriarchium  " 
(Act.  viii.  ibid.  730  ;  comp.  751,  780).  A  large 
number  of  extracts  from  the  fathers  are  said 
to  have  been  compared  with  the  originals  in  the 
"  library  of  the  Patriarchium  "  {Act.  i.  coll. 
788,  790,  798,  &c.)  Several  testimonies  alleged 
are  also  said  to  have  been  compared  with  a 
"  silver-bound  parchment  book  belonging  to  the 
aK(vo(pv\dKiov  of  the  most  holy  high  church  " 
in  the  same  city  {ihid.  813,  814,  &c.).  There  was 
at  Constantinople  also  a  registry  or  repository  of 
documents  (xapro^uAciKJo*',  u.s.  963)  under  the 
charge  of  an  officer  called  the  x°'P'^°'P^^''^^ 
(ibid.).  Whether  this  was  a  department  of  the 
library  or  distinct  from  it  does  not  appear.  The 
great  esteem  in  which  the  church  library  at  Con- 
stantinople was  held  by  all  parties  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  iconolater  Theophanes  refused 
to  look  at  a  copy  of  Isaiah,  brought  from  the 
emperor's  library,  alleging  that  all  his  books 
were  corruj)ted,  but  asked  for  one  from  the 
library  of  the  Patriarchium  instead  (CoiUinuatio, 
iii.  14). 

For  some  centuries  after  this  the  Greeks 
possessed  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  over  the  Latins  ;  though  there  were 
many  in  the  west,  especially  among  the  bishops, 
who  employed  themselves  in  collecting  and 
muhij>lying  good  books.  Thus  Bede  says  of 
Area,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  at  Hexham,  A.D. 
710,  that  he  "  gathered  together  the  histories  of 
the  suflerings  (of  the  martyrs,  &c.),  with  other 
ecclesiastical  books  most  diligently,  and  made 
there  a  very  large  and  noble  library"  (Hist. 
I.Cil.  V.  20).  tgbertus,  bishop  of  York  from 
732-766,  is  another  example  in  our  own  country. 
Alcuin,  in  796,  writing  to  Charlemagne  from 
Tours,  where  he  had  oi>ened  a  .school,  sayi«,  "  I 
am  partly  in  want  of  books  of  scholastic  erudi- 
tion, that  are  ."iomewhat  difficult  to  be  procured, 
which  I  had  in  my  own  country,  through  the 
good  and  most  devoted  diligence  of  my  master, 
or  my  own  labour,  such  as  it  was."  He  there- 
fore desired  that  some  youths  might  be  sent 
into  Britain  to  bring  back  whatever  was  neces- 
.>iary,  "that  there  might  not  only  be  'a  garden 
enclosed '  at   York,  but  that  there   may  be  at 
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Tours  also  '  j)lants,  an  orchard  with  pleasant 
fruits ' "  (Caat.  iv.  1:3),  {Epist.  08).  From 
William  of  JNlalmesbury  (^De  Gest.  Eeg.  Angl. 
i.)  we  learn  that  the  master  of  whom  Alcuin 
speaks  is  Egbert  of  York.  Alcuin  also  cele- 
brates in  verse  the  library  which  Aelbert, 
another  bishop  of  York,  attached  to  his 
cathedral  church,  and  gives  the  names  of  many 
of  the  fathers,  poets,  and  grammarians,  whose 
works  were  contained  in  it  {Poema  de  Pont. 
Ebor.  11.  1525  et  seq.  torn.  ii.  p.  257).  In  787  a 
great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  formation  of 
libraries  in  cathedral  churches  within  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  by  an  oi-der  issued 
by  him  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  them  (Labbe,  Cone.  v.  1779).  Such 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  implied  a  good  collec- 
tion of  books.  A  later  edict  of  the  same  prince, 
after  providing  that  there  be  "  set  up  schools  ot 
reading  boys,"  adds,  ''  Let  them  learn  the 
psalms,  notes,  chants,  the  art  of  determining  the 
seasons  (compotum),  and  grammar  [in  its 
ancient  sense],  in  every  monastery  and  episcopal 
church  (episcopium).  Let  them  also  have 
Catholic  books,  well  corrected"  (Capit.  ann. 
789,  c.  70).  These  laws  of  Charlemagne  would 
certainly  lead  to  the  foundation  of  cathedral 
libraries  where  they  had  not  existe<l  before.  It 
is  probable  that  the  smaller  libraries  found  in 
connexion  with  many  other  churches  owe  their 
origin  in  a  great  measure  to  a  similar  edict 
of  Lewis  in  816.  By  this,  bishops  were  ordered 
to  "  see  that  the  Presbyters  had  a  missal  and 
lectionarv  and  other  books  necessary  to  them  " 
(c.  28  ;  Capit.  Peg.  Franc,  i.  569).  What  some 
at  least  of  these  *'  other  books,"  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  were,  we  may  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  in  an  ancient  polyptychon,  preserved 
in  the  church  of  St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims  :  "A 
book  <»f  the  gospels,  a  psalter,  an  antiphonary, 
a  breviary  [t.r.  a  table  of  the  gospels  for  the 
year,  in  which  they  were  indicated  by  their  first 
and  last  words].  ...  a  computus,  an  order  of 
baptism,  a  martyrology,  a  penitential,  a  pas- 
sional, a  volume  of  canons,  forty  homilies  of  St. 
Gregory"  (ihkl.  ii.  1159).  As  soon  as  such  a 
collection  went  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
service,  as  in  this  case  it  did.  the  foundation  ot 
a  church  library  was  already  laiii. 

II.  We  read  of  libraries  attached  to  monas- 
teries in  the  west  at  a  somewhat  early  period. 
The  rule  of  St.  benedict,  a.d.  5.iO,  speaks 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  Catholic  fathers,  their  conferences, 
institutes,  and  lives  (c.  73),  in  a  manner  which 
implies  access  to  a  considerable  number  of  such 
works.  Compare  the  rule  of  Ferreolus,  A.i». 
55.'i  (c.  19).  In  Lent  every  monk  uniler  the 
rule  of  St.  I»en<'dict  received  a  book  "from  the 
library "  (bibliothecii),  which  he  was  to  read 
through  before  he  could  have  another  (c.  48). 
The  rule  of  Isidore,  A.D.  59.'^,  enters  into  detail.s  : 
**  I^t  the  kepjK'r  of  the  sacrariuin  (here  =  M.'cre- 
tariunt)  have  char;;e  of  all  the  Ixokf* ;  from 
whom  let  all  tlie  br«rthren  receive  them  one  at  a 
time,  which  thi'Vhhall  carefully  read  and  handle, 
and  alwayH  return  after  veM|>ei-H.  I^t  the  lj<«okH 
be  asked  for  every  day  at  the  first  hour ;  and 
let  none  bo  (ipvea  to  him  who  shall  ask  later" 
(c.  9).  To  shew  the  care  with  which  the  books 
were  treated,  we  may  mention  that  m(>nkH  were 
allowed  to  have  haodkerchiefs  in  which  to  wra]* 


them  (Theodmar.  Cassin.  ad  Car.  Magn.  in 
Capit.  Peg.  Franc.  II.  Iu86),  and  that  the  council 
of  Aix,  817,  left  it  to  the  prior  to  determine, 
"  when  books  had  been  received  from  the  library," 
whether  others  should  be  given  out  or  not 
(cap.  19).  It  would  seem  that,  except  in  Lent, 
the  ordinary  monk  did  not  have  books  out  of 
the  library  for  his  private  use ;  but  the  practice 
of  reading  aloud  at  meals  implies  a  variety  of 
suitable  works.  We  hear  of  this  even  before 
the  days  of  Benedict,  viz.  in  the  rule  of  Caesa- 
rius,  A.D.  502  :  "  While  they  eat  at  table,  let  no 
one  speak,  but  let  one  read  some  book ;  that  as 
the  body  is  refreshed  by  food,  so  may  the  soul 
be  refreshed  by  the  word  of  God  "  (c.  9  ;  comp. 
Peg.  S.  Pen.  c.  38).  Other  times  for  reading 
were  also  appointed  in  some  houses,  as  by  the 
rule  of  Donatus  for  nuns,  a.d.  640:  "From  the 
2nd  hour  to  the  3rd,  if  there  be  no  need  for 
them  to  work,  let  them  employ  themselves  in 
reading  ....  Let  one  of  the  elder  read  to  the 
rest,  as  they  work  together"  (c.  20). 

Cassiodorus,  who  built,  or  entered,  the  monas- 
tery of  Vivarium,  about  the  year  562,  collected 
books  for  it  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  directed  his  monks  that,  if  they  met 
with  any  book  that  he  wanted,  they  should  make 
a  copy  of  it,  "  that  by  the  help  of  God  and  their 
labour,  the  library  of  the  monastery  might  be 
benefited"  (De  Instit.  Div.  Litt.  8).  In  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  Orthography,  he  gives 
a  list  of  twelve  botks  on  the  subject  which  he 
u.sed  in  compiling  his  own.  As  he  was  then  93 
years  old,  they  were  presumably  all  at  hand  in  his 
own  monastery.  The  fact  suggests  a  good  col- 
lection of  works  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as 
on  divinity.  Among  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  I. 
is  one  written  (a.d.  599)  to  the  Defensor  of 
Naples  representing  that  the  books  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Macharis  had  in  a  time  of  trouble  been 
carried  into  Sicily  by  a  certain  presbyter,  who 
had  died  and  left  them  there,  and  requiring  that 
they  should  be  restored  (Epist.  viii.  15).  The 
monks  of  our  own  country  were  not  behind 
others  in  collecting  books.  E.g.  Benedict  Biscop, 
abbat  of  W^earmouth,  having  visited  Rome  in 
671,  "  brouii;ht  home  not  a  few  books  of  all 
divine  erudition,  either  bought  with  a  set  price 
or  given  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  and 
when  on  his  return  he  came  to  Vienne  lie  re- 
ceived those  which  he  had  bought  and  intrusted 
to  friends  th«;re  "  (Beile,  /list.  Abbat.  Wirem.  §  4). 
In  678  he  paid  another  visit  to  Romo,  and  then 
"  brought  home  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
books  of  every  kind  "  (ibid.  5).  "  A  great  quan- 
tity of  sacred  volumes  "  was  part  of  the  result 
of  a  third  visit  in  686  (§  8).  In  his  last  illness 
he  gave  directions  that  "  the  very  noble  and 
complete  library,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Rome,  as  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
church,  should  be  anxiously  j)reserv(;d  oiitirf, 
and  neither  sufl'er  injury  through  want  of  care 
nor  be  dispersed"  (9).  This  collation,  which 
was  flivided  between  the  inonastcrifs  of  VV«rar- 
mouth  and  J.'irrow,  was  "«l<mlili;d  "  liy  tlio  zeal 
of  his  successor,  (Joell'rid  (12).  It  is  to  these 
libraries  chiefly  that  we  owe  the  learning  of 
Ik'de.  The  order  of  Charlemagne  in  787  al- 
retuiy  mentioned  was  addressed  to  abbats  as  well 
aa  bishops,  and  the  only  copy  extant  U  that 
which  was  MMit  to  the  abbat  of  Fulda.  It  is 
iuteresting  to  know  that  less  than  50  yvarn  after 
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its  iiromulgation,  the  famous  Rabanus  Maurus 
built  a  liljj-ary  there,  which  he  amply  stored 
with  books  (  Vita  per  Rodulf.  in  Cave,  Hist.  Litt. 
Dom.  Kaban).  A  beginning  had  been  made,  how- 
ever, so  far  back  as  754,  When  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  was  murdered  by  the 
Pagans  at  Dokem  in  east  Frisia,  they  "  broke 
open  the  repository  of  books  .  .  .  and  scattered 
those  which  they  found,  some  over  the  level 
fields,  others  in  the  reed-bed  of  the  marshes,  and 
flung  and  hid  others  away  in  all  sorts  of  places.'' 
They  were  afterwards  found  and  taken  to  Kulda, 
where  three  of  them  are  still  shewn,  viz.  a  New 
Testament,  a  book  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  martyr  himself,  and  a 
volume  stained  with  his  blood,  containing,  with 
other  tracts  of  St.  Ambrose,  de  Spiritu  S incto 
and  Ihiio  Afortis  (Willibaldi  Vita  S.  Bonif.  xi, 
37,  and  Mabillon's  note).  In  799  Charlemagne 
founded  an  abbey  at  Charroux,  which  "  he  en- 
riched with  many  relics  and  most  munificent  gifts 
broucjht  to  him  from  the  east,  and  with  a  very 
rich  library  '  {Gallia  Christiana,n.  1278).  Many 
monastic  libraries  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
9th  and  following  centuries,  in  several  of  which 
books  must  have  been  accumulating  during  a 
lengthened  period.  For  example,  in  870,  when 
the  Danes  destroyed  the  minster  of  Medhamsted 
(Peterborough),  founded  about  656,  *'  a  vast 
library  of  sacred  books  was  burned  with  the 
charters  of  the  monastery "  {Ann.  Beiied.  iii. 
167,  §  16,  from  Ingulf,).  In  892  the  monastery 
at  Teano,  near  Monte  Cassino,  was  burned  down, 
"in  which  Hre  most  of  the  deeds  and  instruments 
of  the  Cassinates  were  consumed,  with  the  very 
autograph  of  the  rule  which  the  holy  father 
Benedict  had  written  with  his  own  hand  "  {ibid. 
p.  283,  §  67),  About  the  year  900,  the  Hun- 
garians destroyed  the  monastery  of  Nonantula 
by  fire,  and   "  burned  many  books  "  {ibid.   305, 

§  yo). 

We  can  give  no  certain  information  on  the 
origin  and  condition  of  monastic  libraries  in  the 
east  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  confined. 
We  may,  however,  infer  with  great  probability 
that  monasteries  began  very  early  to  collect 
books,  from  the  fact  that  manuscripts  of  the 
highest  antiquity  are  found  in  them  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  About  400  volumes  of  MSS.  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  broucht  in 
the  years  1839,  1842,  1847  from  a  single  Syrian 
monastery,  viz,  that  of  St.  Mary  l>eipara,  in 
the  Desert  oi  Nitria,  or  Valley  of  Scete.  As  a 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  books, 
we  may  mention  that  the  three  volumes  in 
which  occur  the  several  copies  of  the  Kpistles 
of  St.  Ignatius  publiNhed  byMr.  Cureton  are,  one 
earlier  than  5")(),  another  some  50  or  60  years 
later,  and  the  third  '*  certainly  not  later  than  the 
7th  or  8th  century  "  {Corpus  /jnatidnum,  Introd. 
ixvii.  xxxiii.).  In  the  second  of  these  volumes 
\s  a  notice  curiously  similar  to  one  quoted  above 
respecting  an  English  abbat,  to  the  effect  that 
Moses  of  Nisibi.*!,  the  superior  of  the  monastery, 
"gave  tliligence  and'acquired  that  book  to<xether 
with  many  others,  being  25i\  many  of  which  he 
])ur<'hased,  and  others  were  given  to  him  by 
some  persons  as  a  blessing  [see  Kl'LOilAK  (5)], 
when  he  went  to  Bagdad  "  (xxxi.).  This  bears 
date  A,n,  931.  The  MS.  bible  found  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (1844,  lH:)it)  in  the  monast.'ry  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine,   on    Mount    Sinai,   is   assigned    to  the  4th 
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century  {Nov.  Test.  Sinait.  Tisch.  Proleg.  ix.). 
He  obtained  many  other  books  from  the  same 
library,  and  many  from  monasteries  in  Palestine, 
at  Berytus,  Laodicea,  Smyrna,  in  Patmos,  and  at 
Constantinople  {Sotituj  Kdit.  Cod.  Sinait.  p.  7),  In 
his  collection,  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  various 
Greek  fragments  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
(ibid.  p.  56);  five  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
6th  and  7th  ;  and  one  of  the  7th  or  8th  (p.  50): 
l»arts  of  some  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  (p,  55), 
and  some  liturgical  remains  of  the  8th  (p,  56); 
all  in  the  same  language;  and  a  Syriac  version 
of  hymns  and  sermons  by  Gregory  Nazianzen 
written  in  the  7th  (p.  64).  We  do  not  multiply 
such  facts,  because,  though  very  probable  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  monastic  libraries  ia 
the  East  within  our  period,  and  of  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  direct 
and  positive  proof.  [W.  E,  S.] 

LIBRARIUS.  The  word  librarius  has  two 
meanings — viz.  either  a  '  book-selbir  '  or  a  '  tran- 
scriber:' we  are  concerned  with  it  in  the  latter 
sense.  Of  course  there  must  have  been  tran- 
scribers in  abundance  before  Christian  times,  if, 
as  is  said,  the  libraries  of  the  I'tolemies  at 
Alexandria,  and  of  the  kings  of  Pergaraus  in  Asia 
Minor  contained  between  them  a  million  volume* 
and  upwards  in  all  languages  (Dicr,  of  Gr. 
AND  HOM,  Ants.  art.  '  Bibliotheca ').  Tran- 
scribers were  frequently  slaves  at  first,  or  else 
worked  for  money,  and  were  not  well  paid. 
Hence  the  endless  complaints  of  their  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  dishonesty  which  occur  in  the 
Fathers  as  well  as  in  classical  authors  (Wower, 
de  J'olymat/i.  c.  18,  ap.  Gronov,  Thes.  x.  1079). 
But  with  Christian  times  the  office  of  transcriber 
for  libraries  insensibly  passed  into  better  hands. 
It  was  not  that  he  became,  strictly  speaking,  a 
public  functionary,  but  he  copied  far  more  fre- 
quently for  ecclesiastical  bodies  than  for  private 
l>ersons :  and  was,  in  most  cases,  a  mcmlier  of 
the  body  for  which  he  worked.  Thus  he  worked, 
not  for  money,  but  as  a  duty :  and  not  on 
chance  books,  but  on  books  carefully  selected  for 
their  contents  by  his  superiors.  This  altered 
the  character  of  his  performances  materially, 
besides  going  far  to  ensure  their  preservation. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  in  history,  that  Christianity 
stands  between  us  and  the  written  reconls  of  all 
preceding  ages,  and  is  our  sole  guarantee  for 
their  trustworthiness  in  their  present  state. 

Origen  was  one  of  the  first  Christians  who  is 
said  to  have  employed  transcribers  regularly  for 
literary  purposes  {&i^\ioypd<povs,  tuseb.  i,'.  J/. 
vi.  23),  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his 
friend  and  patron,  was  one  of  the  first  to  form 
an  epi.scopal  library,  which  Eusebius  f'ound  of 
great  use  in  collecting  facts  tor  his  history 
{ih.  c  20).  Eusebius  him^elf,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Constant ine,  had  50  choice  copies  of  the 
scri))tures  made  by  experienced  caligraphists 
on  vellum,  arranged  ia  ternions  and  quater- 
nions (  Vit.  Const,  iv.  34-7,  and  Vales,  ad  L). 
Pamphilus,  the  presbyter  and  martyr,  with 
whom  Kust'bius  was  so  intimate,  enriihtnl  Caesarea 
with  a  large  library,  consisting  of  the  works  of 
Oiigen  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  tran- 
scribed by  him.self  (ib.  c.  32,  comp,  St.  Hier, 
do  Mr.  Illust  s.  V,):  and  it  was  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  hantly  for  readers,  when  St.  Jeroma 
wrote.      [LiBKAUii::s.3 
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When  parchment  was  scarce,  one  work  was 
#ftea  edaced  to  make  way  for  another.  This 
may  have  been  dictated  here  and  there  by  re- 
ligious prejudice  :  but  in  general  what  was  least 
wanted  at  the  time  made  way  for  what  was 
most.  The  Scriptures  themselves,  or  the  works 
of  the  Areopagite — then  regarded  with  almost 
equal  reverence — were  written  over  sometimes, 
as  well  as  works  like  the  Republic  of  Cicero — 
"  Latent  hodie,"  says  Knittel  (quoted  by  Mone, 
de  Libr.  Falimp.  p.  2)  in  palimpsestis  libris 
codices  Novi  Testament!  remotissimae  antiqui- 
tatis  :  haec  est  prima  ratio,  cur  magnae  sint  uti- 
litatis  codices  rescripti." 

We  must  never  forget,  in  estimating  their 
practices  or  productions,  that  Christian  tran- 
.scribers  were  of  all  ranks  and  capacities.  "The 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  princes 
even,  says  Mr.  Taylor  {Transmission  of  Ancient 
Books,  c.  ii.  §  5),  "  thought  themselves  well 
employed  in  transcribing  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  the  Psalter,  or  the  Homilies  and 
Meditations  of  the  Fathers :  nor  were  the 
classical  authors. ..  .neglected  by  these  gratui- 
tous copyists."  And  again  :  "  Every  church  and 
every  convent  and  monastery  had  its  library, 
its  librarian  and  other  officei-s  employed  in  the 
conservation  of  books "  ((6.  c.  1,  §  1).  Then, 
further,  as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  "  The  property 
of  each  establishment — and  the  literary  pniporty 
of  each  establishment  was  always  highly  prized 
— passed  down  from  age  to  age,  as  if  under 
the  hand  of  a  proprietor :  and  was  therefore 
subjected  to  fewer  dispersions  and  destructions 
than  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  ordin- 
arily permits  "  (c.  i.  §  1).  And  again:  "The 
places  in  which  the  remains  of  ancient  literature 
were  preserved  during  the  middle  ages  were  too 
many,  and  too  distant  from  each  other,  and  too 
little  connected  by  any  kind  of  intercourse,  to 
admit  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy  for  any 
supposed  purposes  of  interpolation  or  corruption. 
Possessing,  therefore,  as  we  do,  copies  of  the 
same  author,  some  of  which  were  drawn  from 
the  monasteries  of  England,  others  from  Spain, 
and  others  collected  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Asia 
Minor,  if,  on  comparing  them,  we  find  that  ihey 
accord  except  in  variations  of  little  moment,  we 
have  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  care  and  in- 
tegrity with  which  the  business  of  transcription 
was  generally  conducted  "  (i^;.). ..  .Transcribers 
were  frequently  concealed  under  other  names, 
from  being  attached  to  some  special  oflice,  or 
else  from  their  art  having  come  to  be  divided 
into  different  branches.  They  were  the  notaries, 
chancellors,  clerks,  rea<Jers,  amanuenses,  of  most 
convents,  a»  Mabillon  shews  (I/ipl.  i,  13).  St. 
I.tidore  tells  us  of  another  distinction  which  is 
still  more  to  the  {K>int.  "  Libraril,"  he  says, 
"idem  et  antiquarii  vocantur:  sed  librarii  sunt, 
qui  et  TUjta  et  tctem  p.rihnnt:  antiquarii,  fjui 
taniumnvtdo  vtera,  unde  et  nomen  hump.sorunt" 
{Kt>im.  vi.  14).  If  this  be  true,  and  other 
authorities  might  be  cited  for  it,  there  wan  a 
class  of  copyijits  whose  labours  were  confined  to 
re-tran»cririin(;   old    MSS. 

IllumiDators,  again,  formed  anothur  branch 
of  the  profession.  They  d<!ftigned  the  initial 
letters,  laid  on  the  g'dd,  or  paint«'d  the  minia- 
tures. Under  this  last  word,  again,  we  have 
the  rtcori  of  another  cla«s:  muimtoreH,  who 
filltd  in  the  'lubrics.'     lo   general,   the    tran- 


scriber left  blanks  both  for  the  rubrics  and 
illuminations,  as  we  see  from  many  MSS.  whose 
blank  spaces  have  been  but  partially  filled,  or 
left  altogether  untouched.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  there  were  transcribers  who  did  all 
for  themselves.  Otherwise,  we  may  occasionally 
find  the  dates  of  the  handwriting  and  of  the 
decorations  separated  by  a  wide  interval. 
[Miniature.] 

After  a  MS.  had  been  transcribed,  it  passed 
through  other  hands  to  be  corrected  (Mabill. 
Suppl.  c.  xiii.  29) :  and  the  corrections  in  many 
cases  not  being  erasures,  we  see  what  was  judged 
erroneous,  and  what  was  judged  right  at  the 
time.  They  are  perhaps  oftener  corrections  of 
spelling,  or  of  words  omitted,  than  of  any- 
thing else  :  while  numerous  errors  of  grammar 
are  left  untouched. 

Handwriting,  of  course,  varied  with  the  age, 
though  two  or  more  were  almost  always  in  full 
use  at  the  same  time.  The  handwriting  of 
the  13th  century,  for  instance,  was  always 
liable  to  be  imitated  by  transcribers  who  live4 
much  later,  but  it  was  unknown  to  tran- 
scribers who  lived  much  earlier.  Antiquaries 
could  reproduce  obsolete  styles,  but  could  not 
anticipate  styles  as  yet  unborn.  Consequently, 
the  rise  of  the  different  styles  may  be  fixed 
with  some  accuracy ;  not  so  their  duration 
after  they  had  become  current. 

"  The  instruments,"  say  the  authors  of  the 
Nouv.  Trait.  Diplom.  (p.  ii.  §  i.  c.  10),  "with 
which  antiquity  required  that  the  work-room  of 
a  transcriber  should  be  provided,  were  the  ruler, 
compass,  lead,  scissors,  penknife,  hone,  sponge, 
style,  brush,  quill  or  reed,  inkstand  or  inkhorn, 
writing  table,  desk,  vial  with  liquid  for  thinning 
ink  become  too  thick,  vial  with  vermilion  for 
writing  titles  of  books  or  chapters,  and  a  box  of 
pounce.  Each  of  these  instruments  had  its  own 
special  use." 

Their  materials  were  more  limited.  "  Parch- 
ment," says  Mr.  Taylor  (c.  ii.  §  1),  "  so  called, 
long  after  the  time  of  its  first  use  from  Per- 
gamus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  where  the  manufacture 
was  improved  ...  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  as  a  material  that  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  used  for  books."  Almost  all  the 
early  MSS.  we  possess  are  written  on  this.  "In 
the  ea^t,  leaves  of  the  mallow  or  palm  were 
used  in  remote  times  .  .  .  and  the  inner  bark 
of  the  linden  or  teil  tree  .  .  .  called  by  the 
Romans  'liber,'  and  by  the  Greeks  '  l)iblos,' 
was  so  generally  used  as  a  material  for  writing 
as  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  book  in  both  lan- 
guages. .  .  .  Tables  of  solid  wood  called  codices, 
whence  the  term  *  codex  '  for  a  MS.  on  any  mate- 
rial .  .  .  were  also  employed  .  .  .  leaves  or 
tablets  of  lejid  or  ivory  are  mentioned  .  .  . 
anrl  still  oftener  'tablets  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  coloured  wax,'  removable  '  by  iin  Iron 
needle  called  a  stijlc*  I'apor  uuide  from  the 
papyrus  in  E^ypt  was  in  oxinidifrable  di-inand  at 
one  time,  but  it  was  found  to  be  less  durable 
than  purclinient.  Cotton  paper,  '  clmrta  boin- 
bacina,'  which  b«'gan  to  be  u.scil  in  the  wvht  about 
the  luth  century,  led  t(»  the  introduction  of 
paper  from  rags,  as  at  present,  about  two  cen« 
turiwH  later. 

" TranHcribers  fr<'(pn)ntly  sub.Hcrib»Ml  their 
names  at  the  end  of  a  MS.,  with  the  year  in 
which   it  was  written,  accuinpaniecl   by  u  ]iious 
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wish  that  posterity  might  profit  by  its  perusal, 
and  other  partirulars  ;  numerous  in>tan'es  might 
be  cited.  The  celebrated  '  codex  Amiatiuus,'  used 
by  Tischendortin  his  latest  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  the  Olil  Testament,  has  an  inscription  at  the 
end  of  the  b(»ok  of  Kxodus,  from  which  he  infers 
It  was  transcribed  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Benedict  named  'Servandus,'  about  A.D.  541" 
(Prolei/.  p.  viii.  ix.).  Mabillon,  in  his  Diariu.a 
Italicuin,  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apo.stles  and  the  Kpistles  of  St.  Paul,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Theophylact,  presbyter  and 
doctor  of  law,  and  dated  H492  from  the  Creation, 
or  A.D.  984-  (c.  25).  This  was  in  Greek. 
Another,  the  Life  of  St.  Greijory  the  Great,  by 
John  the  deacon,  in  Latin,  has  the  following : 
"  Kgo,  Ugo,  indignus  sacerdos,  inchoavi  hunc 
libruni  8  Cal.  Sej)t.  et  explevi  eum  14  Cal.  Oct. 
feliciter  concurrente  sexto,  indict.  15."  Another, 
a  work  of  Matthew  Palmer  the  poet :  "  Anto- 
nius,  Marii  filius,  Florentinus  civis  atque  nota- 
rius,  transcripsit  Florentiae  ab  originali  11 
Cal.  Jan.  MCCCCXLVlll.  Valeas  qui  legas."  .  .  . 
(/6.  and  comp.  c.  27.)  "Qui  legitis,  orate  pro 
me,"  was  another  pious  and  favourite  parting 
sentence.*  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  however 
unfortunately,  supply  no  such  clue  to  their 
authorship  or  date,  and  there  are  very  few  that 
have  not  had  later  additions  appended  to  them, 
ot'ten  in  the  same  handwriting,  which  throw 
doubts  upon  their  earlier  parts.  Often,  again, 
the  same  work  has  not  been  copied  all  through 
by  the  same  scribe  ;  and  sometimes  the  writing 
of  contemporary  scribes  varies  as  much  as  the 
writing  of  one  age  from  another.  Dedicatory 
pieces  again,  especially  when  in  verse,  are  apt  to 
mislead.  Sometimes  it  is  their  complimentary 
vagueness,  sometimes  it  is  the  affectation  of  a 
higher  anticjuity  than  really  belongs  to  them,  that 
has  enhanced  tlie  value  of  a  MS.  unduly.  When 
Waterland,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  Vienna 
MS.  as  "a  Gallican  psalter,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  presented  by  Charlemagne,  while  only 
king  of  France,  to  pope  Adrian  I.,  at  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  j)ontificate,  in  the  year 
772"  (Crit.  Hist.  p.  101),  he  draws  his  con- 
clusion from  the  dedicatory  verses  in  gold  letters 
at  its  commencement.  But  these  might  have 
been  written  by  ani  king  Charles,  on  giving 
this  psalter  to  any  pope  Adrian.  And  there  was 
a  combination  of  just  such  another  king,  and 
just  such  another  pojJC  in  Charles  the  Bald  and 
Adrian  II. 

For  authorities,  see  Montfaucon,  Pttlaeof/. 
Graecn  :  Mabillon,  ffer  Ital.  and  de  lie  Diplom, 
with  the  Suj)pl.,  Xouvca  i  J'raiW  I'i/il.  in  tJ  vols. ; 
Schwarz,  de  Ornam.  J,ih.,  with  additions  by 
Leuschner ;  Casley,  Pref.  to  MSS.  in  the  A7n//"s 
Library ;  Mone,  de  Libr.  palimp. ;  Gueranger, 
Inst.  Liturij.  p.  ii.  c.  vi. ;  Labarte,  Huniiboo':^  c. 
ii.,  aui  .^r<.•  Ind'tst.  vol.  iii. ;  Taylor,  Transmis- 
sion if  Antit'nt  Hooks;  and  the  magnificently 
illustrated  works  of  Count  Bastard,  Prnfessor 
Westwoo.l,  and  M.  Silvestrc.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LIBRI  POENITENTIALES  [Pknmtential 
Books]. 

Lie  ER I  US  (Glycerius),   bishop  and   con- 

"  The namrs  of  tlie principal  caliRmpherH  whoso  nanu-s 
have  iM'en  prcsorvcfl  have  been  rolloctid  by  Guenuiger, 
Imtxtutiont  LUurg.  torn.  ill.  p.  388  ff.— [Ku.J 


fessor  at  Conserans,  6th  century  ;  commemorated 
Aug.  27  (Usuard.  Auct.  ;  Acta  SS.  Aug.  vi.  47). 

[C.  H.] 

LICLVIUS  (Lizixius),  bishop  of  Angers, 
confessor:  commemorated  Feb.  13  (Ma/t. 
Usuard.  ;  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  678);  June  8  {Mart. 
Ado).  [C.  II.] 

LICTA ;  commemorated  at  Caesarea,  April  5 
(Mart.  Hieron.)  [C.  H.] 

LICTISSIMUS(LectiS8IMU8),  martyr ;  com- 
memorated in  Africa  Apr.  26  (Mart.  J/ieron. ; 
Acta  SS.  Apr.  iii.  415).  [C.  H.] 

LIDORIUS  (LvDORius,  LnroRius,  Lito- 
RIUS),  bishop  of  Tours,  4th  century  ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  13  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuard. 
Auct. ;  Acta  SS.  Sept.  iv.  61).  [C.  II.] 

LIGATURAE  (Ligaincnta,  Liijamina,  Alli- 
gaturae,  Suhalliyaturae,  Sfatis,  KaTadfafis,  Ka- 
TaSec/iOi,  7r(  ptdju/Liara,  irfpiavra)  were  amu- 
lets or  phylacteries  bound  (ligatae)  to  any  part 
of  the  body  of  man  or  beast,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  or  driving  away  evil.  The  name  was, 
however,  often  given  to  amulets  attached  to  the 
person  in  any  other  way  ;  as  when  suspended, 
in  which  case  they  were  sometimes  called  by 
the  Greeks  i^apr-b/jLara.  This  is  one  among 
many  gainful  superstitions  which  St.  Chrysostom 
charged  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews"  (Acts 
xix.  i;J)  with  practising,  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them.  Thus  he  says  to  Christians 
to  whom  they  promised  health  by  such  means  : 
"  If  thou  persevere  for  a  short  time,  and  spurn 
and  with  great  contumely  cast  out  of  the  house 
those  who  seek  to  sing  some  incantation  over,  or 
to  hind  some  periapts  to  the  body,  thou  h.ast  at 
once  received  refreshment  from  thy  conscience  " 
(Adr.  Jud.  Hom.  viii.  §  7).  The  heathen  were 
equally  addicted  to  their  use.  Two  or  three 
examples  out  of  many  given  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History  will  sullice  to  shew  this.  Wool 
stolen  from  a  shepherd,  bound  to  the  let't  arm, 
was  supposed  to  cure  fever  (xxix.  4)  ;  the  large- 
tined  horns  of  the  stag-beetle  bound  to  infants 
"acquired  the  nature  of  amulets  "  (xxx.  15).  A 
stone  taken  from  the  head  of  an  ox  bound  to  aa 
infant  relieved  it  in  teething  (ibid.).  As  the  ox 
was  believed  to  spit  this  stone  out,  if  it  saw 
death  coming,  its  head  must  be  cut  off  suddenly. 
These  facts  may  serve  to  indicate  the  source 
of  the  superstition  among  Christians.  Until  the 
conversion  of  the  emperors  tliis  practice  was 
regarded  by  all  as  magic  and  unlawful.  Thus 
Tertullian  (A.D.  192)  s;iys  of  the  wound  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  "  Magic  binds  some- 
thing round  it;  medicine  meets  it  with  steel  and 
cup"  (Scorpiac.y.  In  the  Apostolic;»l  Constitu- 
tions, probably  comj)iled  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century,  bishops  are  forbidden  to  receive  as 
catechumens  those  who  "make  ligaturae  "  (irfpi- 
du/xara,  viii.  32).  The  earliest  intimation  ot 
their  use  by  j)rofossed  Christians  occurs  in  the 
3(5th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  pro- 
bably about  .365  :  "It  is  unlawt'ul  for  those  of 
the  sacerdotal  and  clerical  orders  ...  to  make 
phylacteries,  which  .are  the  bonds  of  their  sduls. 
We  have  ordered  those  who  wear  them  to  be 
ca.st  out  of  the  church."  It  is  implied  here  that 
these  "phylacteries"  were  bound  on,  i.e.  were 
ligaturae.      When  Martin  of  Braga  (a.d,  560) 
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made  his  collection  of  canons,  he  rendered  the 
word  "phylacteries''  by  "  ligaturae  "  (can.  59; 
Labbe,  v.  912).  The  words  were,  in  fact,  treated 
by  many  as  synonyms,  except  when  the  Jewish 
practice  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  intended. 
Of  this  we  shall  have  further  proof  as  we  pro- 
ceed. St.  Kpiphanius  (A.D.  368)  explains  that 
the  "  phylacteries "  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5  are  not 
"  periapts,"  as  might  be  supposed  "  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  called  periapts  phylac- 
teries "  {Haei:  15,  c.  Scribas).  When  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  by  Christian  writers,  the  name 
of  phylactery  was  restricted  to  those  ligaturae 
which  had  writing  in  them.  Thus  Boniface  at 
the  council  of  Liptines,  a.d.  743 :  "  If  any  pres- 
byter or  clerk  shall  observe  auguries  ...  or 
phylacteries,  id  est  scripturas,  let  him  know  that 
he  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  canons " 
(Stat.  33).  To  proceed :  St.  Basil,  in  Cappa- 
docia  (a.d.  370)  seems  to  imply  an  extensive 
recourse  to  such  amulets  by  Christians :  "  Is 
thy  child  sick  ?  Thou  lookest  about  for  a 
charmer,  or  one  who  puts  vain  characters  about 
the  neck  of  innocent  infants,  or  at  last  goest  to 
the  physician  and  to  medicines,  without  any 
thought  of  Him  who  is  able  to  save  "  (m  Psalm 
ilv.  2).  Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia  (A.D.  385) 
warns  his  neophytes  against  all  such  practices 
as  among  the  '"abominations  of  the  Gentiles" 
and  "  by-ways  of  idolatry."  "  Deeds  of  witchcraft, 
incantations,  suballigaturae,  .  .  .  are  parts  of 
idolatry"  (Tract,  iv.  de  Lect,  Exodi).  St. 
Augustine,  in  Africa,  speaks  of  our  subject  in 
wTitings  ranging  from  397  to  426.  Thus  after 
mention  of  several  "superstitious"  practices,  he 
says,  '*  To  this  class  belong  also  all  ligaturae 
and  remedies  which  even  the  science  of  the  phy- 
sicians condemns,  whether  in  precantations  or 
in  certain  marks  which  they  call  characters,  or 
in  anv  object  to  be  suspended  and  bound  on," 
&c.  (De  lioctr.  Christ,  ii.  20,  §  30).  A  refe- 
rence to  earrings  in  this  passage  is  cleared  up 
by  another  (Ep.  ad  I'ossid.  245,  §  2),  "The  exe- 
crable superstition  of  ligatures,  wherein  even 
the  earrings  of  men  are  made  to  serve  as  pen- 
dants at  the  tops  of  the  ears  on  one  side  (iJe 
Doctr.  Chr.  in  summo  aurium  singularum)  is 
not  practised  to  please  men,  but  to  serve  devils." 
Here,  it  will  be  ohiserved,  objects  that  were 
merely  8usj)ended  are  called  ligaturae.  In  a 
sennon  to  the  people  the  same  father  says,  "One 
of  the  faithful  in  lying  bed-rid,  is  tormented 
by  pains ;  prays,  is  not  heard ;  or  iiUlier  is 
heard,  but  is  proved,  is  exercised :  the  son  is 
scourged  that  he  may  be  received  back.  Then 
when  he  is  tortured  by  pains,  comes  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  tongue.  Some  wretched  woman  or 
man,  if  he  is  to  1>«  called  a  man,  comes  to  his 
Wlfiide,  and  says,  *  Make  that  ligature  and  thou 
wilt  1>€  well.  Such  and  such  i>er»onH  (ask 
them)  did  it  and  were  made  well  by  it.*  He 
does  not  yield,  nor  obey,  nor  incline  hiit  heart ; 
yet  he  has  a  struggle.  He  has  no  strength,  and 
conquers  the  devil.  He  becomes  a  martyr  on 
his  be<l,  crowned  by  Him,  who  for  bin)  hung  on 
the  tree"  (Serm.  28.>,  §  7).  Compan*  a  htrictly 
parallel  passage  in  Serm.  318,  §  3.  Klnewhere 
he  says,  that  the  "evil  spirits  devine  for  th«'m- 
sclves  certain  shadows  of  honour,  that  so  tlnry 
may  deceive  the  followers  of  Christ  ;  and  this 
so  far  .  .  .  that  even  they  who  Heduce  by  liga- 
tarae,  pracaotations,    by   niachinatiuos   of    the 


enemy,  mix  the  name  of  Christ  with  their  pre- 
cantations "  (Tract,  vii.  in  Ev.  Joan.  §  6).  Again, 
"Whe..  hy  head  aches,  we  praise  thee,  if -thou 
hast  put  the  gospel  to  thy  head,  and  not  had 
recourse  to  a  ligatura.  For  the  wieakness  of 
men  has  gone  so  far,  and  men  who  fly  to  liga- 
turae are  so  much  to  be  bewailed,  that  we  re- 
joice when  we  see  that  a  bedridden  man  tossed 
with  fever  and  pains  has  placed  his  hope  in 
nothing  but  in  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  his 
head ;  not  because  it  was  done  to  this  end,  but 
because  the  gospel  has  been  preferred  to  liga- 
turae "  (ibid.  §  12).  St.  Chrysostom  (.i98)"  is 
witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  superstition 
both  in  Syria  and  Greece,  e.g.  in  a  homily 
preached  at  Antioch,  "  What  should  one  say  of 
periapts,  and  bells  hung  from  the  hand  and  the 
scarlet  thread,  and  the  rest,  full  of  great  folly? 
while  nothing  ought  to  be  put  round  the  child, 
but  the  protection  of  the  cross.  But  now  He 
who  hath  converted  the  world  ...  is  despised, 
and  woof  and  warp  and  such  ligaturae  (Trepj 
diJ.fj.aTa)  are  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  the 
child  "  (Horn.  xii.  m  Kp.  i.  ad  Cor.  §  7)  '  "  What 
should  we  say  of  those  who  use  incantations,  and 
periapts,  and  bind  brass  coins  of  Alexander  the 
Macedonian  about  their  heads  and  feet  ?"  (Ad 
rilum.  Catech.  ii.  5).  He  says  of  Job  that  he 
did  not,  when  sick,  "  bind  periapts  about  him  " 
(Adv.  jud'ie.  Horn.  viii.  §  6)  ;  and  of  Lazarus 
that  "  he  did  not  bind  plates  of  metal  (Tre'roAa) 
on  himself"  (ibid.).  "Some,"  he  says,  "tied 
about  them  the  names  of  rivers"  (Horn.  viii.  in 
Ep.  ad  Col.  §  5).  It  appears  that  some  alleged 
the  compatibility  of  such  practices  with  a  sound 
belief.  Hence  St.  Chrysostom  warns  his  hearers, 
that  "  though  they  who  have  to  do  with  periapts 
offer  numberless  subtle  excuses  for  them,  as 
that  'we  call  on  God  and  nothing  more,'  and 
that  '  the  old  woman  is  a  Christian  and  rne  of 
the  faithful,'  it  is  nevertheless  idolatry  "  (ibd.). 
He  bids  them  as  Christians  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  to  know  no  other  remedy  out  of 
medicine  (ibid.).  Like  ^  St.  Augustine  he  en- 
courages the  sufferer  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
use  amulets  by  telling  him  that  patience  has 
the  merit  of  martyrdom  :  "Thou  hast  fallen  into 
a  sore  disease,  and  there  are  present  many  who 
would  force  thee  to  relieve  the  malady,  some 
by  incantations,  others  by  ligaturae  (irfpidfiixara), 
some  by  some  other  means?  Through  tlie  fear 
of  God  thou  hast  borne  up  nobly  and  with  con- 
stancy, and  wouldst  choose  to  sullcr  anything 
rather  than  endure  to  commit  any  act  of  idola- 
try ?  This  wins  the  crown  of  martyrdom,"  &c. 
(Iloin.  iii.  §  5,  »/i  l\j>.  i.  ad  '1  hess.  Conip.  Horn. 
viii.  in  Eji.  ad  Cat.  u.s.).  In  France  Caesarius 
of  Arh-'s  (A.D.  502)  denounces  the  use  of  "dia- 
bolical phylacteries  hung"  on  the  person  (Scnn. 
66,  §  5).  Gregory  of  Tours  (a.d.  573)  speaks  of 
a  hariolus  who  "mutters  charms,  casts  lots, 
hangs  ligaturae  from  the  neck  "  of  a  sick  boy 
(Alirac.  ii.  45).  In  another  case  which  he  re- 
lates, to  expel  "the  nortnday  demon."  they 
applied '*  ligamina  of  herbs,"  with  incantations 
(De  Mir.  S.  Af.irt.  iv.  36).  In  n  third,  the 
parents  of  the  patient,  "as  the  cuHt<»m  is  of 
country  people,  carrier]  tc»  him  ligniDcnta  nn<l 
potions  from  the  fortune-tellers  and  sootliHiiyers  " 
(ibid.  i.  26).  Ihidore  of  Seville,  in  fJotliic  Spain, 
writing  in  6;M!,  copies  in  his  J.t  ,im>lnt/i(<jn  (viii. 
9)  the  passage  cited  above  from  St.  Augustine, 
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de  Dortr.  Chriat.  St.  Eloy,  bishop  of  Noyon, 
A.D.  6+0 :  "  Let  no  Christian  presume  to  hang 
Jiganiina  on  the  necks  of  man  or  any  animal 
whatsoever,  even  though  it  be  done  by  clerks, 
and  it  be  -said  that  it  is  a  holy  thing  and  con- 
tains divine  lections  "  (De  Reut.  Cath.  Convers. 
§  5).  In  742,  Boniface,  writing  to  Zacharias  of 
Home  on  the  difficulties  put  in  his  way  by  the 
iei)<)rt  of  scandals  tolerated  in  that  city,  says 
that  his  informants  declared  that  they  saw  there 
among  other  relics  of  paganism,  "  women  with 
phylacteries  and  ligaturae,  bound,  in  pagan 
fashion,  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  publicly 
offering  them  for  sale  to  others"  (ICpit.  49). 
The  pope,  in  reply,  says  that  he  has  already 
endeavoured  to  suppress  these  superstitions 
(^Ej'i-^t.  i.  9).  Boniface  himself,  the  next  year 
at  the  council  of  Liptines,  sanctioned  a  decree 
for  tlie  abolition  of  all  pagan  ])ractices.  A  list 
of  them  was  aj)pended  to  it,  and  in  this  we  find, 
"Phylacteries  and  Ligaturae  "  (n.  10).  In  the 
6th  book  of  the  Carolingian  Capitularies  is  the 
following  law  :  "  That  phylacteries  or  false 
writings,  or  ligaturae,  which  the  ignorant  think 
good  for  fevers  and  other  diseases,  be  on  no 
account  made  by  clerks  or  laymen,  or  by  any 
Christian,  for  they  are  the  insignia  of  magic 
art  "  (cap.  72).  Instead  of  such  means,  prayer 
and  the  unction  prescribed  by  St.  James  are  to 
be  used.  By  the  4'2nd  canon  of  the  council  of 
Tours  (813)  priests  are  directed  to  admonish  the 
peoj)le  that  "  ligaturae  of  bones  or  herbs  applied 
to  any  mortal  thing  (man  or  beast)  are  of  no 
avail,  but  are  snares  and  deceits  of  the  old 
enemy  "  (Sim.  Add.  iii.  Qipit.  Beg.  Franc,  cap. 
93).  'vVhen  the  Bulgarians,  A.D.  866,  asked 
Nicholas  I.  if  they  might  retain  their  custom  of 
"  hangirg  a  ligatura  under  the  throat  of  the 
sick,"  he  replied,  "  ligaturae  of  this  kind  are 
phylacteries  invented  by  the  craft  of  the  devil, 
and  are  proved  to  be  bonds  for  men's  souls " 
(Epist.  97,  §  79).  Probably  we  shall  not  be 
wrong  in  inferring  from  the  foregoing  testi- 
monies that  the  practice  prevailed  at  one  time 
or  another  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  It  is 
also  probable  that  it  suggested  the  manner  of 
many  attempts  to  cure  by  those  who  looked 
solely  for  divine  aid.  E.g.  St.  Cuthbert  (a.d. 
68.'))  sent  a  linen  belt  to  the  abbess  ElHed,  who 
was  sick.  "  She  girded  herself  with  it,"  and 
was  healed.  The  same  belt  "  bound  round  "  the 
head  of  a  nun  cured  her  of  headache  (Baeda, 
Vita  S.  Cuthb.  c.  23). 

In  the  8th  century  we  find  a  name  of  profes- 
sion applied  to  those  who  offered  to  cure  by 
means  of  ligaturae  :  "We  decree  that  none  be- 
come cauculatores  and  enchanters,  nor  storm- 
raisers,  nor  obligatores."  (See  Cone.  Aijuisgr. 
(a.d.  789),  can.  63  (Labbe,  64);  Capit.  Car.  M.et 
Lud.  P.  i.  62  ;  vi.  374.)  Similarly  in  a  later  law 
of  Charlemagne  (c.  40;  Capit.  Reg.  Fr  i.  518). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

LIGHTHOUSE  (Pharos).  The  llghthou.se, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  happy  termination  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  is  of  freijuent  occurrence  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  early  Christians.  Sometimes 
a  ship  in  full  sail  appears  to  be  steering  towards 
it  (Boldotti,  Osscrvitzioni,  p.  372,  but  it  is  often 
found  without  the  ship,  as  in  the  monumental 
slab  of  FlKMlA  VicroRIA  (Fal)rt'tti,  /nscri/it. 
Ant.  p.  566),  in  which,  appearing  with  the 
crowQ  and  pnlm  branch,  and  in  conjunction  with 
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the  name  Victoria,  it  plainly  typifies  the  trium- 
phant close  of  a  Christian  career. 

A  kind  of  tower  in  four  stories,  crowned  with 
flame,  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  a  funeral 
pyre,  is  found  on  some  imperial  medals,  par- 
ticularly on  those  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ilarcus 
Aiirelius,  and  Commodus  (Mionnet, /^e  (a  rar' ti 
ct  da  piix  (UfS  Medailles  liotnains,  t.  i.  pp.  218, 
226,  241),  This  symbol,  however,  though  it 
misled  Fabretti,  dues  not  appear  to  have  any 
Christian  significance  (Martigny,  Z>ic<.  des  Aniiq. 
Clir^.  s.  v.  J'hure).  [C] 

LIGHTNING,      PRAYER      AGAINST. 

Among  the  prayers  for  special  occasions  which 
follow  the  general  form  of  ofl'ice  for  a  Lite  in  the 
Greek  church,  to  be  embodied  in  it  as  occasion 
shall  serve  [v.  Litk],  is  one  to  be  used  in  the  time 
of  danger  from  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
prayer  is  too  long  to  quote ;  it  contains  a  con- 
fession of  sin,  an  appeal  to  God's  mercy,  and  an 
earnest  supplication  that  he  would  assuage  the 
fury  of  the  elements. 

In  the  Koman  Ritual,  under  the  head  de  Pro- 
cessionibur.,  we  find  "  Preces  ad  repellendam  tem- 
pestatem."     The  order  is  as  follows: 

The  bells  are  rung,  and  those  who  are  able  to 
attend  assemble  in  the  church,  and  the  ordinary 
litanies  are  said,  in  which  the  clause  "  a  fulgure 
et  tempestate,  K.  Libera  nos  Domine,"'  is  said 
twice  :  and  after  the  litany  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
Ps.  147  (147,  V.  12,  E.  V.  Lawia  Jenisal'em). 
Then  follow  some  preces  or  versicles,  said  by  the 
priest  and  people  alternately,  and  ^he  otfice  con- 
cludes with  five  collects,  and  aspersion.  Of  the 
collects,  the  first  is  of  an  ordinary  penitential 
character.     The  last  four  are  these : 

"A  domo  tua.  quaesumus  Domine  spiritales 
nequitiae  repellantur,  et  aeriarum  discedat  malig- 
nitas  tempestatum." 

'*  Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  parce  metuen- 
tibus,  })ropitiare  supplicibus :  ut  post  noxios 
ignes  nubium,  et  vim  procellarum,  in  miseri- 
cordiam  transeat  laudis  comminatio  tempes- 
tatum." 

'*  Domine  Jesu,  qui  imperasti  ventis  et  mari,  et 
facta  fuit  tranquillitas  magna,  exaudi  preces 
familiae  tuae,  ut  hoc  signo  sanotae  crucis  -f- 
omnis  discedat  saevitia  tempestatum." 

"Omnipotens  et  misericors  Deus,  quo  nos  et 
castigando  sanas,  et  ignoscendo  conservas : 
praesta  supplicibus  tuis  ut  et  tranquillitatibus 
optatae**  consolationis  laetemur,  et  dono  tuae 
pietatis  semper  utamur.     Per." 

The  Roman  mi.ssal  contains  a  ma.ss  "  contra 
tempestates"  in  which  the  QoUe<t  is  the  first  of 
these  four  collects,  and  the  post-coiiwiunion  the 
last. 

In  the  Amhrosuin  ritual  there  is  a  "  Benedictio 
contra  aeris  tempestatem,"  of  the  same  type  as 
that  in  the  Roman. 

The  clergy  and  people  kneel  before  the  high 
altar,  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  sacrament  is 
opened,  and  after  Deus  in  ndjtUoriuin.  &e., 
these  Psalms  are  said:  1,  U  [E.  V.  15];  53 
[E.  V.  54];  69  [E.  V.  70];  86  [E.  V.  87];  92 
[E.  V.  93]. 

Then  follow  the   Litanies,   Pater  tiostcr,  some 


•  This  rollrct  is  quoted  by  Martene  (\\.  302)  from  ad 
old  MS.  of  dr.  A.D.  500. 
<>  kujut  opt.  Id  miasaL 
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preces,  and  two  prayers,  each  much  longer  than 
the  corresponding  Roman  collects,  but  to  the 
same  effect,  and  the  office  ends  with  an  aspersion 
with  holy  water  at  the  door  of  the  church. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LIGHTS,  THE  CEREMONIAL  USE 
OF.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  for  more 
than  300  years  there  was  no  ceremonial  use  of 
lighted  candles,  torches,  or  lamps  in  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  church.  This  is  evident  from 
the  language  of  early  writers,  when  they  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  heathen  practice  of  burn- 
ing lights  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Tertullian,  for 
example,  a.d.  205,  ridicules  the  custom  of  "ex- 
posing useless  candles  at  noon-day"  (^Apul.  xlvi.), 
and  "  encroaching  on  the  day  with  lamps  "  {ibid. 
XXXV.).  "  Let  them,"  he  says,  "  who  have  no 
light,  kindle  their  lamps  daily"  (^De  IJolol.  xv.). 
Lactantius,  A.D.  303 :  "  They  burn  lights  as  to 
one  dwelling  in  darlcness  ....  Is  he  to  be  thought 
in  his  right  mind  who  offers  for  a  gift  the  light 
of  candles  and  wax  tapers  to  the  author  and 
giver  of  light  ?  .  .  .  .  But  th^ir  gods,  because 
they  are  of  the  earth,  need  light  that  they  may 
not  be  in  darkness ;  whose  worshippers,  because 
they  have  no  sense  of  heaven,  bring  down  to  the 
earth  even  those  superstitions  to  which  they  are 
enslaved"  (Instit.  vi.  2).  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
about  70  years  later,  says,  "  Let  not  our  dwell- 
ings blaze  with  visible  light ;  for  this  indeed  is 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  holy-moon  ;  but  let  not 
us  honour  God  with  these  things,  and  exalt  the 
present  season  with  unbecoming  rites,  but  with 
purity  of  soul  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and 
with  lamps  that  enlighten  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  ;  that  is  to  say,,  with  divine  contempla- 
tions and  thoughts,"  &c.  (Orat.  v.  §  35).  The 
reader  will  observe  that  the  objection  is  not 
to  the  use  of  lights  in  idolatrous  worship  only, 
but  to  all  ceremonial  use  of  them,  even  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God. 

I.  There  was,  however,  already  by  the  end  of 
the  3rd  century  a  partial  use  of  lights  in  honour 
of  martyrs,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
introduction  as  ritual  accessories  to  worship  at 
a  later  period.  We  learn  this  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  their  prohibition  by  the  council  of 
lUiberis  in  Spain,  probably  about  the  year  305  : 
"It  is  decreed  that  wax  candles  be  not  kindled 
in  a  cemetery  during  the  day  ;  for  the  spirits  of 
the  saints  ought  not  to  be  disquieted  "  (can.  34). 
By  the  Mints  we  must  here  understand  the  faith- 
ful who  went  to  the  martyria  for  prayer.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  Biuius,  Dupin,  M^ndoza, 
and  others.  They  would  certainly  be  more  or 
less  distracted  by  the  presence  of  the  lights,  and 
they  might  ffwir  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
heathen  by  them.  Many,  if  we  may  infer  from 
the  language  of  the  writers  quoted  above,  would 
be  offended  at  the  rite  itself.  The  practice, 
Derertheless,  maintained  its  ground  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere.  For  at  the  l>eginDing  of  the  next 
century,  we  find  it  attacked  by  Vigilantius,  itim- 
»elf  a  Spaniard,  of  liarridona.  Jerome,  who 
replied  to  him,  dfx-n  not  d<  ny  that  such  a  custom 
existe<l.  His  language  even  shews  that  he  did 
not  in  his  heart  dijinpprovc  of  it  ;  but  ho  pleads 
that  it  wa«  due  Ut  the  "ignorance  and  simplicity 
of  laymen,  or  at  least  of  su|xrrHtitiouN  (religio- 
larum)  wom^n,"  who  "  had  a  zeal  fur  GmI,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge.**  S|>«;»king  for  the 
church    at  large    he  tays,  "  We  do  not,  n»  you 


groundlessly  slander  us,  burn  wax  tapers  m  clear 
light,  but  that  we  may  by  this  means  of  relief 
moderate  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  watch 
till  dawn."  Yet  he  inconsistently  defends  the 
practice  which  Vigilantius  condemned,  comparing 
those  who  supplied  the  lights  "in  honour  of  the 
martyrs  "  to  her  who  poured  ointment  on  our 
Lord  {Contra  Vigilant.  §  8). 

II.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  we  first  hear  cf 
another  practice,  which  would  inevitably  end  iu 
the  ceremonial  use  of  lights ;  viz.  their  employ- 
ment as  a  decoration  in  churches  on  festi- 
vals. This  is  first  mentioned  by  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  A.D.  407,  who  thus  describes  his  own 
custom  on  the  feast  of  St.  Felix,  to  whom  his 
church  there  was  dedicated:  "The  bright  altars 
are  crowned  with  lamps  thickly  set.  Lights  are 
burnt  odorous  with  waxed  papyri.  They  shine 
by  night  and  day :  thus  night  is  radiant  with  the 
brightness  of  the  day,  and  the  day  itself,  bright 
in  heavenly  beauty,  shines  yet  more  with  light 
doubled  bv  countless  lamps  "  (Poem.  xiv.  Nat.  3, 
1.  99;  comp.  P.  xix.  N.  11,  11.  405,  &c.).  This 
does  not  prove  his  common  use  of  lights  by  day, 
but  that  is  made  probable  by  another  poem,  in 
which,  describing  apparently  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  his  church,  he  says  : — 

"Tectoque  superne 
Pendentes  Lychni  spiris  retinentur  ahenis, 
Et  medio  in  vacuo  laxis  vaga  lumina  nutant 
Funibus:  undantes  flammas  levis  aura  fiiligat." 

Toem.  xxxvii.  Nat.  ix.  I.  389, 

If  such  a  practice  prevailed  in  any  degree 
duing  the  4th  century,  it  probably  affords  the 
explanation  needed  in  the  well-known  story  of 
Epiphanius,  who  once,  when  passing  through  a 
country  place  called  Anablatha,  "  saw,  as  he 
went  by,  a  lamp  burning,  and  on  inquiring  what 
place  that  was,  learnt  that  it  was  a  church " 
{Epist.  ad  Joan.  Hieros.). 

III.  The  ritual  use  of  lights  for  which  such  a 
custom  prepared  the  way  would  probablv  have 
been  only  occasional  for  many  ages,  but  tor  the 
conditions  under  which  "the  worship  of  Chris- 
tians was  held  during  the  first  300  years.  Se- 
crecy was  necessary  when  persecution  was  active, 
and  great  privacy  at  all  times.  This  led  to 
their  assembling  after  the  daylight  had  failed,  or 
before  the  sun  rose.  When  the  disciples  at 
Troas  "  came  together  to  break  bread,"  it  was 
evening,  "  anil  there  were  many  lights  in  the 
upper  chamber,  where  they  were  gathei-ed  to- 
gether "(Acts  XX.  7,  8).  Pliny  the  younger, 
some  50  years  later,  told  the  emperor  that  the 
Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  nn-eting  for 
common  worship  "before  it  was  light"  (/'/'/'. 
lib.  X.  n.  97).  From  Tertullian  {Dc  Corona,  iii.) 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  day  to 
"  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Kucharist  in  assem- 
blies held  before  dawn."  The  fear  of  discovery 
which  in<luce<l  this  precaution  caused  them  also 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  catacomlis  and  other 
subterranejin  i)laces  in  which,  while  they  were 
more  free  to  choose  their  time  of  meeting,  the 
natural  darkness  of  the  place  itself  would  make 
artificial  light  essential.  St.  Jerome,  speaking 
of  the  catacombs  at  Rome  at  a  time  when  they 
were  no  longer  in  use  for  ChriNtian  worxhiji, 
says,  "They  arc  all  so  dark  that  1..  int.  r  into 
them  is,  iu  the  tan|{Uiig«*  of  tin  .  lilto 
going  down   into  h«'H  "  {Gotutncnt.   .-.    .-^*ju.  Ii)i. 
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jtii.  c,  xl.).  Some  of  the  first  churches  even 
were,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  indicated, 
built  under  ground.  There  is  one  still  to  be 
seen  at  Lyons,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Ire- 
naeus,  *'  fort  profonde  et  fort  obscure,"  which  is 
believed  to  be  "  one  of  the  first  churches  in 
which  the  first  Christians  of  Lyons  used  to 
assemble "  (  De  Moleon,  Voijnges  Liturgiqnes, 
p.  71).  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  necessary  lights  of  this  period  bcciime 
the  ceremonial  lights  of  the  next.  We  do  not 
know  when  they  ceased  to  be  necessary.  Even 
in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  station  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  high  festivals 
still  began  at  daybreak  {Ordo  liom.  i.  4  ;  ii.  1 ; 
iii.  3  ;  Musae.  Ttal.  tom.  ii.).  They  could  hardly 
be  needed  to  give  light  at  that  time ;  but  a 
mystic  meaning,  already  attached  to  them,  must 
have  led  to  their  retention.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  their  use  in  a  pontifical  mass  of 
that  period.  When  the  bishop  left  the  secreta- 
rium,  he  was  preceded  by  7  acolytes,  each  bear- 
ing a  lighted  wax  candle  (Ordo  if.  i.  8 ;  ii.  5 ; 
iii.  7).  As  they  came  near  the  <^ltar,  they  di- 
vided, 4  going  to  the  right,  and  3  to  the  left, 
that  he  might  pass  through.  When  the  deacon 
went  to  the  ambo  to  read  the  Gospel  two  of  the 
lights  were  carried  before  him  in  honour  of  the 
book  which  he  bore  in  his  hands  (i.  11  ;  ii.  8; 
iii.  10).  Our  earliest  authority  now  quoted  does 
not  tell  us  whether  the  lights  were  extinguished 
at  any  part  of  the  service  ;  but  according  to  the 
next  in  date  they  were  "extinguished  in  their 
place  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel "  (ii.  9). 
This  was  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  their  original 
use.  From  the  first  two  we  learn  that  after  the 
Kyrie  the  acolytes  set  the  candle-stands  (cereo- 
stata)  v.n  the  floor  (i.  26  ;  ii.  5  ;  comp.  v.  6). 
The  second  further  tells  us  that  they  were  put 
"  4  on  the  right  and  3  on  the  left,  or  (as  some 
will  have  it)  in  a  row  from  south  to  north  " 
(ii.  5).  At  a  later  period  they  were  set  "so  as  to 
form  a  cross  "  (vi.  5).  After  the  Collect  they 
were  in  the  earlier  age  put  "  in  one  line  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  middle  of  the  church" 
(ii.  6).  In  a  later,  we  find  them  when  extin- 
guished set  behind  the  altar  (v.  7) — a  practice 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  need  of  light  at 
an  early  celebration,  in  due  time  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  altar-lights.  The 
earliest  document  to  which  we  have  here  re- 
ferred is  supposed  by  Ussher,  Cave,  and  others  to 
have  been  compiled  about  the  year  730;  but  it 
evidently  did  not  create  all  the  rites  which  it 
prescribes.  We  therefore  assume  that  those 
now  described  were  practised  at  Rome  at  least 
during  the  latter  i)art  of  the  7th  century. 

IV'.  To  the  same  period  we  may,  on  the  same 
ground.'^,  refer  the  olFice  of  the  Tknkijkae  in 
its  first  stage.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  night 
before  Good  Friday.  One-third  of  the  lights  in 
the  church  were  extinguished  after  the  first 
psalm  of  Nocturns;  another  third  after  the 
second,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  seven  lamps,  after  the  third.  These  seven 
wore  extinguished  at  AL-itins;  the  first  on  the 
right  side  of  the  church,  when  the  antiphon 
before  the  first  psalm  was  heard  ;  the  second,  on 
the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  jisalm,  "and  so  on 
either  side  alternately  down  to  the  Gospel,  i.e, 
the  lienedictus;  but  at  the  Gospel  the  middle 
light  is  put  out  "  {Ordo,  i.  33  ;  comp.  App.  §  2). 
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V.  The  Paschal  Light  (Paschal  Post,  Cereui 
Paschalis)  is  heard  of  at  an  earlier  period.  Wa 
have  an  almost  certain  reference  to  it  in  the 
Lif>er  Pontipcalis,  where  we  are  told  (n.  42), 
that  Zosimus,  a.d.  417,  "  gave  permission  for  the 
bl»«:sing  of  candles  in  the  suburbicarian  dioceses." 
Some  copies  (Coticil.  Surii,  Annti.  liaronii)  even 
read  cereum  Paschalem  here,  and  the  passage 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  else.  This  was  the 
tradition  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblours  :  "Zosimus 
the  pope  orders  a  wax  candle  to  be  blessed 
throughout  the  churches  on  the  holy  Sabbath  of 
Easter"  (ad  ann.  417;  Biblioth.  PP.  vii.  1358. 
Similarly  Leo  Ostiensis,  Chron.  Cassin.  iii.  31). 
Two  forms  for  the  benediction  of  the  Paschal 
Light  were  composed  by  Ennodius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Ticino  in  511.  They  are  still  extant 
(see  his  works  by  Sirmond,  Oj'tisc.  9,  10,  p.  453). 
Gregory  the  Great,  writing  in  605  to  a  bishop 
who  was  sick,  says,  "  Let  the  prayers  which  in 
the  city  of  Ravenna  are  wont  to  be  said  over 
the  wax  candle,  and  the  expositions  of  the  gospel 
which  are  made  by  the  bishops  (sacerdotibus)  at 
the  Easter  solemnity,  be  said  by  another  "  {Epist. 
xi.  28,  al.  33). 

From  the  first  Ordo  Eomanus  (about  730)  we 
learn  that  on  Maundy  Thursday,  at  the  9th 
hour,  a  light  was  struck  from  flint  in  some  place 
outside  the  basilic  at  the  door,  if  there  w;is  no 
oratory,  from  which  a  candle  was  lighted  and 
brought  into  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  A  lamp  lighted  "  from  the  same 
fire"  was  kept  burning  until  Poster  Eve,  and 
from  that  was  lighted  the  wax  caudle  which 
was  solemnly  blessed  on  that  day  {Ordo  Rom.  i. 
32).  Zachary,  who  became  pope  in  741,  in  a 
letter  to  Boniface  of  Mentz,  says  that  "three 
lamps  of  great  size  (so  lighted)  placed  in  some 
more  secret  part  of  the  church,  burned  to  the 
third  day,  i.e.  Saturday."  He  adds  that  oil  for 
them  was  collected  from  every  candle  in  the 
church,  and  that  "the  fire  for  the  baptism  of 
the  sacred  font  on  Laster  Eve  was  taken  fr'>m 
those  candles "  {Ep.  xii.  Labbe,  Cone.  tom.  vi. 
col.  1525).  It  will  be  observed  that  lampas  and 
candela  are  here  synonymous.  From  the  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  of  Hadrian  I.  A.U.  772,  to  the 
monks  of  Corbie,  we  learn  that  the  priests  and 
clerks  did  not  put  on  their  stoles  and  plauetae 
on  Easter  Eve  "  until  the  new  light  was  brought 
in  that  the  wax  candle  might  be  blessed  "  (CWj- 
iru'nt.  Fraev.  in  Ord.  Ji'om.  Mabill.  Mus.  It. 
tom.  ii.  p.  cii.).  The  blessing  was  pronounced 
by  the  archdeacon  (Rabanus,  de  Instit.  Cier.  ii. 
38). 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  Benedictio  cerei  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Murat.  Litunj. 
h'otn.  \'et.  tom.  ii.  col.  143).  The  former  of 
these  is  also  found  in  the  Missale  Gothicum 
{Litnrg.  Gnlltc.  p.  241),  in  the  Missale  Gallica- 
num  {ihid.  p.  357),  and  again  in  the  Besan<;r»n 
Sacramentary  discovered  by  Mabillon  at  liobio 
{Mus.  fill.  tom.  i.  p.  321).  This  may  be  thought 
to  prove  that  the  rite  was  derived  to  France 
fnun  Rome. 

In  Gothic  Spain  and  Langnodoc,  both  the 
prayers  and  ceremonial  ditfered  I'rom  those  of 
Rome.  The  clergy  assemble<l,  ni>t  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  but  Easter  Eve  at  the  9th  hour  in 
the  processus,  a  chamber  connected  with  the 
church,  and  in  small  churches  identical  with 
the  sacrarium.     There  the  deacons  received  I'i 
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wax  candles  from  the  bishop,  who  retained  one 
for  nimself.  They  then  entered  the  sacnirium, 
where  the  bishop  himself  proceeded  to  strike  the 
flint.  A  candle  (candela)  was  first  lighted  with 
the  fire  thus  obtained,  and  a  lamp  (lucerna)  was 
then  lighted  from  the  ciindle.  They  then  re- 
turned into  the  processus,  where  tiie  bishop  took 
his  seat.  He  next  lighted  his  own  candle  from 
the  lamp  which  a  deacon  had  brought  from  the 
sacrarium,  and  the  deacons  then  lighted  theirs, 
also  from  the  lamp.  The  deacon  who  held  it 
then  received  a  blessing  from  the  bishop,  for 
w  hich  no  words  were  prescribed ;  and  the  bishop 
said  an  *'  Oratio  ad  benediceadam  lucernam." 
Thev  then  entered  the  church  in  procession,  the 
deacons  with  their  lights  preceding  the  lamp, 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  following  it.  As  they 
entered  the  choir  they  sang  an  antiphon  (Lumen 
verum,  St.  John  i.  9)  with  versicle  (populus  qui 
sedebat,  St.  Matt.  iv.  16)  and  gloria.  The  bishop 
or  a  priest  next  goes  to  the  altar  and  says  a 
prayer  "  ad  benedicendum  cereum."  After  this  the 
deacons,  who  are  themselves  to  bless  the  paschal 
lamp  and  candle,  receive  a  benediction  from  the 
bishop,  which  is  to  fit  them  for  that  office.  They 
then,  while  the  bishop  is  in  his  chair  behind  the 
nltar,  and  the  presbyters  are  standing  by  him, 
solemnly  pronounce  a  long  form  of  blessing 
(benedictio  lucernae)  given  in  the  sacramentary. 
A  similar  benedictio  cerei  followed,  and  the 
bishop  then  comes  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
proceeds  with  the  service  of  the  day  (^Mismle 
Mozarabicuin,  Leslie,  pp.  174—178). 

The  benediction  of  the  lamp  appears  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  this  office,  and  the  prayer  is 
»aid  by  Llipandus,  A.D.  792,  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Lsidore  of  Seville  (^EjAd.  nd  Alcuin.  §  xi. 
iidcr  0pp.  Ale).  He  quotes  a  passage  in  it : 
"  Induit  carnem,  sed  non  exuit  majestatem," 
&c.  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  i  lentify  it.  See 
Mi<s.  Moz.  p.  17t).  It  is  certain  that  tlie  4th  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  A.D.  6'-5.^  (can.  9),  at  which  Isidore 
presided,  recognised  both  the  j)aschal  lights: — 
"The  lamp  and  the  candle  are  not  blessed  in 
some  churches  on  L'ister  Eve,  and  they  inquire 
why  they  are  blessed  by  us.  We  bless  them 
solemnly  because  of  the  glorious  sacrament  of 
that  night ;  that  in  the  benediction  of  the 
hallowed  light  we  may  discern  the  mystery 
of  the  .sacred  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
took  place  on  this  votive  night.  And  forasmuch 
M  this  rite  is  practised  in  churches  in  many 
lands,  and  di>trictg  of  Spain,  it  is  fit  that  for 
the  unity  of  peace  it  be  observed  in  the 
churches  of  G.iljicia." 

At  Home  there  was  a  siDguiar  custom  in  con- 
nexion with  the  paschal  candle  which,  so  tar  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  not  adopted 
elsewhere.  The  number  of  years  from  the  cru- 
cifizion  was  inscri(>ed  on  it.  iiede  (/A*  I'emjKtr. 
Ji'it.  c.  4f>)  records  such  hd  inscription,  which 
had  been  copied  at  Rome  by  som';  pilgrims  from 
Kngland,  viz. :  "  From  the  passion  of  our  I^rd 
JcHus  Christ  are  WH  years." 

The  pas<.h;il  ciindle  playd  a  considerable  tmrt 
in  the  baptisms  which  to-.k  place  on  Master  Kve. 
When  the  font  was  hU-ised,  '•  at  th»!  invocation 
of  the  H«dy  Spirit,  which  the  priest  pronounces 
with  a  loud  voice,  i.e.  with  d^-'-p  ciiiotioii  of  miud, 
the  candle  that  has  l>eeD  ble^^ed,  or  thrme  that 
have  been  li(;hted  from  it,  are  put  down  into  the 
Wttter  to  shew  the  presence  of  the  Holy  (jbost " 
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(Pseudo-Alcuin,  de  Div.  Off.  Hittorp.  col.  259)* 
Only  the  lower  part  was  immersed  (i  •id.),  while 
the  whole,  when  lighted,  represented  Christ  the 
pillar  of  light;  the  part  not  yet  burning,  but 
ready  to  furnish  the  means  of  light,  symbolised 
theHoly  Gnost  (Amal.  Var.  /<?ci;. ^Hittorp.  1447). 
This  was  the  baptism  of  the  font  mentioned  above 
by  Zachary.  When  the  catechumens  had  been 
baptized,  an  unlighted  candle  was  put  iuto  the 
hand  of  each.  Litanies  were  then  sung  in  the 
Roman  ritual  (probably  only  A'yri  s),  and  then 
the  Agnus  B.i,  during  which  the  precentor  gave 
the  word,  "  Light  up,"  and  the  candles  of  the 
neophytes  (Amalar.  de  An:ipl,on.  c.  44  ;  Pseudo- 
Alcuin,  Hitt.  col.  260),  and  all  throughout  the 
church  {Ord.  Rnm.  i.  45;  Amal.  ibid.),  were  at 
once  lighted.  Till  that  moment  the  lamps  and 
candles  of  the  church  were  not  lighted  for  three 
nights,  "  to  teach  us,"  says  the  archdeacon  of 
Rome  to  Amalarius  {u.  s.),  "  to  turn  away  from 
joy  fulness  to  sadness,"  as  "joy  was  quenched  in 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  so  long  as  he 
lay  in  the  tomb  "  (Amal.  ibid  ).  They  were  re- 
lighted at  the  Agnus  to  shew  that  every  one  ought 
to  receive  light  through  that  "  Lamb  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  "  (Amal.  de  Kccles. 
Off.  i.  30).  The  mass  of  the  resurrection  began 
after  the  lighting  of  the  candles  (^< ird.  Rota.  i. 
45,  and  Append.  10;  Amal.  de  Antiph.  c.  44; 
Rabanus,  de  Instit.  Cler.  ii.  38).  For  "  the 
seven  white  days,"  i.e.  until  Low  Sunday,  the 
newly  baptized  were  daily  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  their  white  robes  and 
with  their  candles  in  their  hands  (Alcuin,  Up.  ad 
Car.  Magn.  in  Hittorp.  col.  300  ;  Rabnn.  u.  s. 
cap.  39).  The  symbolism  is  thus  explained : 
"  The  eight  days  of  the  neophytes  represent  the 
course  of  this  present  life.  For  as  the  Hebrew 
people,  after  passing  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the 
land  of  promise,  trampling  over  their  foes,  pre- 
ceded by  night  throughout  their  journey  by  a 
pillar  of  fire,  so  our  baptized,  their  j)ast  sins  done 
away,  are  daily  led  to  the  church  preceded  by  a 
lighted  pillar  of  wax"  »( Pseudo-Ale.  u.  s. 
col.  262). 

VI.  We  first  hear  of  these  baptismal  lights  in 
the  4th  century.'  Zeno  of  ^'erona,  ad.  360, 
speaks  of  the  "  salt,  fire,  and  oil,  ami  poor  tunic  " 
given  to  the  newly  baptized  (^fra  t.  i.  xiv.  4). 
St.  Ambrose,  :J74,  addressing  a  lapsed  virgin, 
says  :  "  Hast  thou  forgotten  the  holy  day  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection  in  whi(di  thou  didst  offer 
thyself  to  tlie  altar  of  God  to  be  veiled?  In  so 
great  and  so  solemn  an  assembly  of  the  church  of 
God,  amid  the  blazing  lights  of  the  neophytes, 
among  candidates  for  the  kingilom  of  heaven, 
didst  thf)u  come  f(»rward  as  if  to  become  the  bride 
of  the  King"(/>c'  Jjups.  Tin/,  v.  19).  Gregory 
Naziauzen,  in  a  iliscourse  delivered  on  Easter  Day 
about  3H.'')  :'*  Our  white  dresses  and  light-bear- 
ing yesterday,  which  we  ceb^brated  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  all  conditions  of  men  nearly, 


•  Cyril  of  Jcruuli'in,  a.d.  3M),  lias  boon  Hiip|M)tod  to 
nirrilloti  Uk-m- llRlitH  "Thi!  cjiII  lo  b<- soMlfrs  of  Christ, 
ami  I  lie  liiinpx  tliut  l<uil  tin-  lirlde  hi>iii<-,  m  d  IIm-  d<'i>irt>  of 
Ui<!  kiMK<l<'iii  of  h<-iivcii,  ....  Ii,iv<'  Ix'cii  >(<urs"  {t  alecK. 
I'tiirJ.  \.)\  hut  Ik-  Ih  i>|K'iil(lti((,  not  U*  (In*  Iniptlzcii,  l»iit  lo 
r<im|M-t<  ntcN,  and  by  ili<*  tiri<iii  latiipK  lit-  ni'iiim  tlioao 
motiotm  of  llic  Hilly  ((lioNt  niirl  oiiiiltiiitl  InNliiiclluns 
*»iii|i  h.td  llKliiid  lli'-lr  wuy  Ut  Clirlnt,  ami  lo  tlic  nn- 
trauve  of  111*  klngdoiu. 
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and  every  high  officer,  illuminin*:  the  night  with 
abun<lant  tiro."  i:c.  (In  S.  I'asclia,  xiv.  §  "J). 
About  tlie  year  51)' »,  a  large  number  of  Jews  were 
converted  at  Auverijne,  ami  we  are  told  by 
Gregory  ot'  Tours,  .")7i^,  that  at  their  baptism 
"  candles  blazed,  liiinps  shone,  the  whole  city  wiu» 
briglit  with  the  white-robed  ti<K;k  "  (//«.<.  Fran-'. 
V.  11).  At  tiie  reijuest  of  Gregory,  Foi-tunatus 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  event  {Pvein.  v.  5),  from 
which  we  mav  cite  the  following  lines: — 

"  Undiqtie  nipt  i  nianii  lux  cerca  provocat  astra  : 
Crt*(las  ut  -t^lla>  ire  truhendo  comas. 
Laci'ti>  hmi-  vp>ii  lulor  e>t;  bine  lanjpade  fulgor 
Diici  iir,  et  vario  luininL-  picta  dies." 

We  should  infer  from  this  that  at  baptisms 
of  great  interest  others,  beside  the  neophytes, 
carried  lights.  Tiiis  is  confirmed  by  the  account 
which  an  eyewitness  gives  of  the  baptism  ot 
Theodosius  the  Vouiigor.  A.r>.  401  :  "All  were  in 
white,  so  that  you  might  fancy  the  multitude 
covered  with  snow.  Illustrious  patricians  went 
before,  and  every  dignitary  with  the  military 
orders  all  carrying  wax  lights,  so  that  the  stars 
might  be  supposed  to  be  seen  on  earth  "  (Marcus 
Gaz.  h'/'ist.<iil  Ar  (vl.  apud  Uaron.  ad  ann.  §  "JS). 
The  symbolism  of  these  lights  is  thus  ex]>lained 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  some  candidates  for 
baptism  :  "  The  lamps  which  thou  wilt  kindle  are 
a  mystical  sign  of  tiiat  lam])-bearing  from  thence- 
forth, wherewith  we,  bright  and  virgin  souls, 
will  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  "  {Or.tt.  xl. 
in  S met.  JyUjit.  §  46). 

VII.  The  gospel  lights,  to  which  incidental 
reference  has  been  made,  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century.  St.  Jerome,  A.D.  378,  tells  us  that, 
*' through  all  the  churches  of  the  east,  when  the 
gospel  is  to  be  read,  lights  are  kindled,  though 
the  sun  is  already  shining;  not,  indeed,  to  dispel 
darkness,  but  to  exhibit  a  token  of  joy  ;  .  .  .  .  and 
that  un<ler  the  figure  of  bodily  light,  that  light 
may  be  set  forth  of  which  we  read  in  the  psalter, 
'  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  paths'  "  ('  ont.  Vijikint.  c.  iii.).  In  the 
west  the  custom  is  first  mentioned  by  Isidore  of 
Seville,  writing  in  ^VM),  which  makes  it  probable 
that  it  travelled  to  Home  through  Spain,  as 
several  other  rites  appear  to  have  done.  He 
says  (/.7///W.  vii.  xii.  29),  "Those  who  in  Greek 
are  calle  I  acolytes  are,  in  Latin,  called  ceroferarii, 
from  their  carrying  wax  caudles  when  the  gospel  is 
to  be  read,  or  the  sacrifice  to  be  otlered  ;  for  these 
lights  are  kimlled  by  them,  and  carried  by  them, 
not  to  dispel  darkness,  for  the  sun  is  shining  the 
while,  but  for  a  sign  of  joy,  that  under  the 
form  of  bo  lily  light  may  be  represented  that 
light  of  which  we  read  in  the  gospel :  *  He  was 
the  true  ligiit.'  " 

VIII.  Tiiere  is  ample  evidence  of  the  use  of 
lights,  both  stationary  and  processional,  at 
funerals  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  church. 
When  tlie  bo  ly  of  Constantine  lay  in  state,  "  they 
liglited  can  lies  on  giddon  stands  around  it,  and 
afforded  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  the  beholders, 
■  uch  as  was  never  seen  on  the  earth  under  the 
sun  since  the  worhl  was  made"  (Kuseb.  Viti 
C  list  ■nit.  iv.  6>J).  Gregory  Nyssen,  A.D.  .370, 
speaking  of  his  sister's  funeral,  says  that  "  Xo 
small  number  of  deacons  ami  sub-deacons  pre- 
ceded the  c<»rj)se  ou  either  side,  escorting  it  from 
the  house  iu  orderly  procession,  all  holding  wax 
candles"  {^L'e   \itt  i>'.  M  i  rinany  in  fin.).     From 


Gregory*"  Nazianzcn,  we  learn  that  the  rite  was 
in  frequent,  if  not  general,  use  at  this  time ;  for 
referring  to  the  burial  of  Constantius.  he  sjiys : 
"He  is  carried  forth  with  the  acclamations  and 
escort  of  the  people,  and  with  these  our  .solemn 
rites,  viz.  hymns  by  night,  and  torch-bearing, 
with  which  we  Christians  are  wont  to  honour  a 
religious  departure"  (m  Juliaa.  luvect.  ii.  Or.  v. 
IG).  St.  Jerome,  of  the  obsequies  of  Paula,  A.D. 
;-{8G :  "  She  was  borne  by  the  hands  of  bishops, 
who  even  put  their  shoulder  to  the  bier,  while 
other  pontiffs  carried  lamps  and  candles  before 
her  {Ad  hustocli.  Kp.  cviii.  §  -jg).  St.  Chryso- 
stom  :  "Tell  me  what  mean  those  shining  lamps. 
Do  we  not  conduct  them  (the  de.ad)  forth  as 
athletes?"  (in  Epist.  ad  Ileb-.  c.  'J;  Hum,  iv.  § 
5).  When  the  remains  of  Chrysostom  himself 
were  removed  from  Comana  to  Constantinople  in 
4;;8,  "the  assemblage  of  the  faithful  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  at  tiie  Propontis  with 
their  lamps"  (Theodoreti  H'St.  l.ccl  iv.  36; 
comp.  34).  At  the  funeral  of  St.  Gemianus  of 
Auxerj'e,  a.d.  447,"  "  the  multitude  of  lights  beat 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  maintained  their 
brightness  even  through  the  day"  (Constant,  in 

Villi  S.  Germ.  ii.  "24;  ap.  Surium,  Jul.  31). 
When  Euthymius  died  in  Palestine.  A.D.  467.  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  "went  down  to  the  laura 
himself,  and  ti"ansf«rred,  with  accompaniment  of 
lamps  and  p.salms,  that  holy  body  of  the  blessed 
one  to  the  abode  which  he  had  himself  built, 
trusting  it  to  his  own  hands  alone  "  (A'"</<ym«i 

Vtta^  c.  112  ;  Keel.  Or.  Moi.um.  ii.  2i'6,  CoteL). 
Corippus,  the  grammarian,  describing  the  cere- 
monial at  the  funeral  of  Justinian,  A.D.  565, 
says  that,  "  a  thousand  stands  of  gold  and  silver 
with  candles  set  on  them  filled  the  halls,"  and 
that  when  the  corpse  was  taken  out  for  burial, 
"the  whole  poj)ulace  went  out  in  j>rocession 
from  the  palace,  the  mournful  bantls  burning 
funereal  torches"  (^De  J.axid.  Justin.  Mm.  iii. 
9,  38). 

At  Paris,  in  585,  king  Guntnvm  buried  a  mur- 
dered grandson  "  with  the  decoration  of  innu- 
merable candles  "  (Greg.  Turon.|///5^  Fnmc.  vii. 
It)).  When  queen  Kadegund  was  buried  at 
Poictiers  in  587,  "the  freewomen,  who  carried 
candles  (cereos)  bi-fore  her,  all  stood  round  the 
grave.  Every  one  gave  her  name  inscribed  ou 
her  candle.  They  all,  according  to  the  order 
prescribed,  gave  the  candles  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants. A  dispute  arises  among  the  people;  some 
said  that  the  candles  themselves  ought  to  bo  put 
into  her  holy  tomb;  others  said  not"  (  1  i7(J  St. 
JuuUg.  auct.  Baud»)nivia,  cap.  v.  ;  Boll.  AitaSS. 
Aug.  1.3).  The  question  was  settled  by  one  of 
the  candles  le.iping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ser- 
vant who  held  them,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of 
the  corpse. 

IX.  From  this  use  of  lights  the  transition  wa.* 
easy  to  leaving  them  in  the  .sepulchre,  or  near 
the  grave,  when  the  nature  of  the  place  .idmitted 
of  it.  We  accordingly  often  read  of  lights  in 
the  martyria  or  oratories  erected  over  the  re- 

»»  Grescory  (^OnU.  vll.  15)*ba8  l>e»«n  quoiod  w  Mying 

that  fiis  iniitlicr  c«rrie<l  a  lump  at  tlie  fun  ral  of  lier  son 
Cde-sjirus,  but  the  oriKinal  has,  not  \aixna6o<i>opiq,  but 
\afjiJTpo>iMpi<f,  and  toll.->  U8  thai  ^he  wore  a  sliiniiip  wbite 
dro.«.  Thr  error  is  due  to  ihp  old  I>«tiii  traiiKlatiun, 
whicb  i?lvc5  "crreortun  pest.it ione  "  asi  tlie  eqnivalt-nt  to 
KofjiKftxftoftuf.     See  edit.  M'>rell.  Or.  x.  toiii.  i.  p.  169. 
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mains  of  martyrs.  We  have  alreadv  seen  this 
forbidden  in  the  daytime  by  the  council  of  Illi- 
beris,  ibout  305,  because  it  tended  to  distract 
those  who  resorted  to  them  for  prayer.  St. 
Jerome,  as  we  have  also  seen,  owns  and  defends 
the  practice,  though  ascribing  it  to  weak  and 
ignorant  persons.  We  may  cite  an  instance  from 
the  Dialogues  of  Gregory,  A.D.  595.  That  author 
relates  that  St.  Peter  once  appeared  to  the  sacris- 
tan, not  long  deceased,  of  the  church  dedicjited  to 
him  at  Rome,  and  in  which  the  saint's  body  lay, 
when  he  had  risen  at  night  '•  to  trim  the  lights 
by  the  entrance"  (lib.  iii.  c.  24).  Gregory's  sug- 
gested explanation  is,  that  he  did  so  in  order  to 
shew  that  he  was  always  cognizant  of,  and 
always  ready  to  reward  "  whatever  was  done 
out  of  reverence  for  him."  Gregory  of  Tours 
tells  us  that  two  energumens  entering  a  monas- 
tery at  Malliacum  (Maille-Lallier),  declared  that 
it  contained  the  tomb  of  St.  Solemnis,  and  said  : 
"  When  you  have  found  it,  cover  it  with  hang- 
ings, and  burn  a  light."  Miracles  followed  the 
discovery,  an  1  we  read  that  one  person  who  had 
been  cured  of  an  ague,  **  having  prayed  and 
lighted  can  lies,  held  them  in  his  hands  through- 
out the  night,  keeping  vigil  there"  {De  Gl>i\ 
Conf.  21).  A  lamp  gave  perpetual  light  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Marcel linus  of  Iverdun  {ihid.  c.  &^), 
and  of  St.  Marcellus  of  Die  in  Dauphiny  {ibki. 
70).  The  oil  in  both  these  instances  was  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  with  miraculous  power. 
Franco,  bishop  of  Aix,  A.D.  566,  having  been 
plundered  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  is  said  to 
have  addressed  St.  Merre,  before  whose  tomb  he 
had  prostrated  himself,  in  these  words:  "  Neither 
light  shall  be  burnt  here,  nor  ]»salmody  suntj, 
most  glorious  saint,  unless  thou  first  avenge  thy 
servants  of  their  enemies,  and  restore  to  holv 
church  the  things  by  force  taken  from  thee'' 
(I'.u/.  71). 

X.  The  next  step,  naturally,  was  to  treat  any 
«up[)Osed  relic  of  the  saint,  however  small,  with 
similar  tokens  of  veneration.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury, we  read  of  a  man  who  had  been  curetl  of 
lameness  after  praying  in  a  church  where  relics 
of  St.  Stephen  and  other  saints  were  thought  to 
be  preserved,  "  lighting  candles  and  leaving  his 
staff  there"  before  he  went  home  (Kvodius,  de 
Hirac.  St.  ■^t'-f)h.  i.  4;  Ajtp.  vi.  ''pp.  Aug.). 
Gregory  of  Tours  having  dedicated  an  oratory, 
removed  thither  from  a  church  relics  of  St 
Euphronius  and  others,  "canilles  and  crosses 
ihining  "  as  they  went  {De  Glor.  Coiif.  20).  In 
another  oratory  at  Tours  were  alleged  relics  of 
John  the  liapti^t,  fwfore  which  a  lamp  burnt, 
the  oil  of  whii-h  bubbled  miraculously  (J/iV/r. 
i.  15).  The  bishop  of  a  certain  se  i-town  in  the 
east,  hearing  that  some  relir.H  of  St.  .Julian  w«Me 
in  a  ship  that   liad    just    arrive<l.   "  inoveil    the 

fK»0|de  to  go  in  f»rocfssion  to  the  |Kir'.  with 
ighti'd  torches "  (I'-i'/.  ii.  :».'J).  I)uring  an  epi- 
demif  at  FiheirnH  in  5^fi,  a  relic  of  St,  |{«MiiigiuH 
was  ciirried  through  the  city  "  with  lighted 
Candles  on  croHn«<i,  and  with  ciindiesticks"  {De 
Olor.  i'>mfen».  8i*).  iJghfs  fixed  on  crfwtws  were 
an  invention  of  8t.  ('hrynoHtom,  who  employed 
th'»m  in  those  nocturnal  proc«'H*ioMS  which  he 
inntitufed  at  Constantinople  to  counteract  n  nimi- 
iar  rastom  of  the  ArlADS  (S<A:rateH,  //«/.  lUrA. 
ri.  8). 

XI.  I.lghtu   b^rfore   relirii   wor**    naturally    fol- 
lowed by  lights   li«f<»ri:  imageH,  wh'-ri    the    latter 


began  to  be  unduly  honoured.  There  are  no  in- 
stances, however,  earlier  than  the  6th  century. 
Some  MSS.  of  Gregory  of  Tours  relate  a  miracu- 
lous cure  performed  with  oil  from  a  lamp  before 
the  picture  of  St.  Martin  in  a  church  at  Ravenna 
(Z)e  Mir.ic.  ^t.  Mart.  i.  15).  This  proves,  at 
least,  that  the  practice  was  known  to  the  writer, 
while  its  novelty  and  partial  distribution  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Paulus  Warnefridi,  tell- 
ing the  same  story,  says  that  "  there  was  an  altar 
in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  window  near  it,  in 
which  a  lamp  was  set  to 'give  light  "  {De  Gest. 
Longob.  ii.  13).  In  the  east,  John  Moschus,  a.d. 
630,  tells  the  story  of  a  hermit  who,  when  about 
to  visit  any  holy  place,  used  to  set  a  candle 
before  the  picture  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  trust- 
ing to  her  to  keep  it  burning  until  he  returned 
{Frattim  Spirit,  c.  civ.).  In  715,  Germanus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  writing  to  another 
bishop,  says :"  Let  it  not  scandalize  some  that 
lights  are  before  the  sacred  images  and  sweet 
perfumes.  For  such  rites  have  been  devised 
to  their  honour.  .  .  .  For  the  visible  lights  are 
a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  immaterial  and  divine 
light,  and  the  burnmg  of  sweet  spices  of  the 
pure  and  perfect  inspiration  and  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  {Ep.  ad  /'homam,  in  Labbe,  Cone.  vii. 
313).  In  787,  the  second  council  of  ^'icaea  gave 
its  sanction  to  the  practice  already  popular  by 
a  decree  that  "  an  offering  of  incense  and  lights 
should  be  made  in  honour "  of  the  icons  of 
Christ,  of  angels,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
other  saints  (Labbe,  u.  s.  556).  This  was  one  of 
the  practices  which  even  the  more  moderate  of 
the  emperors  opposed  to  image  worship  en- 
deavoured to  i)ut  down  {Epi-t.  Mich.  Balb.  ad 
Lmlov.  Pium  in  Decreta  de  Cidta  Imag.  Gold- 
ast.  p.  619). 

XII.  During  the  last  three  centuries  of  our 
period,  a  custom  prevailed  of  ofle]-ing  candles  to 
God,  and  at  length  to  the  saints,  with  j)rayer  for 
recovery  from  sickness,  and  other  benerits.  E.g.  a 
girl  who  had  been  long  ill  made  a  candle  of  her 
own  height,  which  she  lighted  and  held  burning, 
"by  the  iielp  of  which  (God  })itying  her  in  the 
name  of  the  holy  woman  St.  Radegund),  the  cold 
was  expelled  before  the  candle  was  consunied  " 
(  Vit't  S.  H'idi.  !}  32  ;  Venant.  Fortun.  A.n.  587  ; 
compare  the  Lifehy  Ilaudoii.  §  20).  (lotselin,  the 
monk  who,  in  the  9th  century,  wrote  a  life  ot 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  when  relating  the 
cure  of  a  ciijiple,  says,  that  he  had  received  from 
a  charitable  woman  "a  light  to  ofler  "  to  the 
saint  (§  2,  Aria  SS.  O.  B.  torn.  i.).  By  the 
council  of  Nantes,  A.D.  660,  nil  persons  were  for- 
bidden ''  to  make  a  vow  or  to  cai-ry  a  candle  or 
any  gift  when  going  to  pray  for  th(!ii-  health, 
except  at  the  clnirch  to  the  Lord  their  <iod" 
(«'an.  20).  The  (diject,  it  must  be  e.xp'.iiiied,  was 
to  put  down  herthen  superstition^,  not  to  dis- 
couiage  s;iinl-wor>*hi|».  In  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
HscrilMfd  to  Cyril  of  Scyth«)p«»liH,  A.D.  555,  there 
Is  a  story  of  u  hilveismifh  who,  having  been 
robbed,  "  went  immediately  to  the  martyrium 
of  St.  Theodore,  and  for  five  days  hUiiplied  (and 
probably  tended,  iirn[y}aa)  the  liglits  (»f  the 
nave,  jind  remainerl  there  night  nnd  day  weeping 
at  the  rails  of  the  beiiia  "  (§  7H,  (,'otel.  3/u»i. 
Oifirr.  Iii.  355). 

Xlfl.  (!iindleH  were  also  oflTered  ns  a  t<(ken  of 
thnnkfulneKH  for  i?ier<  ien  received.  Kor  exmnple, 
when  Justin  the  V<iiin]{er,  on  his  accession,  went 
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with  the  empiess'to  a  public  service  of  thanks- 
giving, they  both  offore  i  frankincense  auJ  candles 
(Corij  pus,  u.  s.  ii.  9,  71 ;  comp,  v.  817).  A  wax 
can'ile  was  otfered  at  the  tomb  of  St,  Kucherius 
of  Orleans,  a.d.  7.'38,  by  a  woman  whom  he  had 
converted  {Vita  6'.  Luc'ier.  §  lU ;  Acta  -Sx 
0.  B.  iii.  r)9i»). 

XIV.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  {Anast-it.  Bib'ioth. 
n.  H."))  tells  us  that  Sergius  I.  A.D.  687,  ordered 
that  on  the  feast  ''of  St.  Simeon,  which  the 
Gieeks  call  hi/p  (pante,  a  litany  (i.e.  procession) 
should  go  forth  fiom  St.  Adrian's,  and  the 
l)eople  meet  it  at  St.  Mary's."  The  Greeks  had 
observed  the  feast  for  some  time  (with  what 
ceremonies  we  cannot  say);  but  this  aj)pears  to 
be  its  introduction  at  Rnme.  Sergius  was  a 
Syrian  of  Antioch  by  birth,  and  was  more 
likely  to  bring  in  an  eastern  custom  than  many 
of  his  ])re  lecessors.  This  feast  (Feb.  2)  was 
afterwards  called  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary, 
and  was  marked  by  so  j)rofuse  an  use  of  lights 
that  it  acquired  the  name  of  Missa  Lumiuum 
(Candlemas).  Lights  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  account,  nor  by  the  interpolater  who 
in  the  9th  century  or  later  adapted  Gregory 
Kysseu's  Sermon  7e  Occursu  Domini  to  the 
feast;  but  they  were  so  common  in  processions 
at  K<  me,  that  they  were  probably  cariied  in  it 
from  the  first;  especially  as  the  words  of  Simeon 
(Luke  ii.  32)  suggested  them  as  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  earliest  witness  to  their  use 
however  is  Bede,  7;)0,  who  says  that  the  festi- 
val took  the  ]>lace  of  the  old  lustrations  of 
February:  "This  custom  of  lustration  the 
Cl)ristian  religion  did  well  to  change,  when  in 
tile  same  mouth,  on  the  day  of  St.  Mary,  the 
whole  ;>eople  with  the  priests  and  ministers  go 
in  procession  through  the  churches  and  suitable 
])arts  of  the  city  with  the  singing  of  hymns,  all 
carrying  in  their  hands  burning  wax  lights, 
given  them  by  the  pontili'"  (De  Temp.  l\at.  10). 
Tlie  only  other  witness  before  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  is  Alcuin,  in  a  sermon  (»«  Hyp<i- 
/KiM^',  §  2)  before  that  i)rince  :  "The  solemnity 
of  this  day,  while  it  is  unknown  to  some 
Christians,  is  held  by  many  in  greater  honour 
than  the  other  solemnities  of  the  year;  but 
above  all  in  that  place,  where  the  Catholic 
Church  has  obtained  the  primacy  in  its  chief 
j)astor,  is  it  held  in  so  great  reverence,  that  the 
whole  populace  of  the  city  collected  together, 
shining  with  huge  lights  of  wax  candles,  cele- 
brate the  solemn  rites  of  masses,  and  no  one 
without  a  light  held  in  his  han<l  enters  the 
approach  to  a  public  station; — as  if,  in  sooth, 
being  about  to  oiler  the  Loid  in  the  temple,  yea, 
to  receive  also  the  light  of  faith,  they  are  out- 
wardly setting  forth  by  the  .sacred  symbolism 
(religione)  of  their  otlerins  that  light  where- 
with they  shine  inwardly  "  (Bnluz.  Miscell.  ed. 
Alansi,  ii.  ^y'2).  Martene  and  others  have  cited 
similar  references  to  the  lights  of  this  festival, 
which,  if  genuine,  would  be  earlier  than  Bede, 
from  homilies  ascribed  to  St.  Kloy,  bishop  of 
Novon,  A.D.  G40,  and  Ildefonsus,  bishop  of 
Toledo,  6.'»7  ;  but  those  homilies  are  by  careful 
critics  assigned  respectively  to  the  lUh  and  12th 
centuries.     Set;  Oudin  in  un. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Bede  speaks  of  the 
candles  as  "given"  by  the  bishop  of  Home.  He 
does  not  say  "  blessed."  Similarlv,  Pseudo- 
Alcuin   {De    Div.   Ojf.  Hittorp.    2.;lj:     "They 
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receive  all  a  single  wax  candle  from  the  hand  of 
the  pontitl."  Amalarius,  ad.  827  {De  Etd.  Off. 
iv.  3:{)  an<l  liabanus,  847  {Dc  fnstit.  Cleri,  ii.  .\6\ 
also  mention  the  lights,  but  not  any  benediction. 
Nor  can  we  find  any  form  of  bles.sing  in  any 
sacramentary  written  before  the  9th  century. 
There  is  one  in  a  Tours  mis.sal  of  that  age,  but 
so  interior  in  composition  that  it  can  hardly  be 
oilier  than  the  missal  itself.  We  give  it  here  : — 
"  yl  Prnyer  "t  the  Blessinj  of  the  Li/hts.  O 
God,  the  true  light  (lumen),  propagator  and 
author  of  the  light  (lucis)  everlasting,  pour  into 
the  hearts  of  Thy  faithful  the  brightness  of 
perpetual  light  (luminis);  and  (grant)  that 
whosoever  in  the  holy  temple  of  Thy  gloiy  are 
adorned  with  lamps  of  present  lights,  being 
purified  from  the  contagious  of  all  vices,  may  be 
able  to  be  presented  unto  Thee,  with  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  in  the  temple  of  Thy  heavenly 
habitation  ;  for  the,"  &c.  (Martene,  dc  Ant.  J.-  <t. 
Hit.  iv.  15,  5).  [W.  v..  S.] 

LILIOSA,  martyr;  commemorated  Aug.  27 
(Usuard.  MaH.) ;   Bede  as  LluiuSA  same  day. 

lilLY.  Though  this  flower  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  scriptural  symbol  from  St.  Matt.  vi. 
28,  no  particular  meaning  seems  to  have  at- 
tached to  it  at  any  early  date.  The  Kpiva  of 
that  passage  may  be  the  scarlet  anemon»'S 
which  every  traveller  must  have  observed  in 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  spring,  or  rather,  as 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  fancy,  the  delicate  and 
lovely  cyclamens  which  flower  in  great  plenty 
in  both  spring  and  autumn  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat.  The  early  Christian  decorators  made 
little  generic  distinction  in  the  wreaths  of 
flowers  they  painted  or  carved  on  graves. 
The  Italian  use  of  the  lily  may  probably  date 
from  Giotto  and  the  early  Florentine  Renaissance, 
and  would  then  refer  to  the  red  or  white  Giglio  of 
the  city  arms.  The  subject  of  the  Annunciation, 
so  fre»iuently  treated  from  the  earliest  Byzant-ne 
or  Lombard-Iiomauesque  dates,  would  sooner  or 
later  bring  the  favourite  flower  of  Florence  and 
of  France'  in  special  pictorial  relation  to  the 
blessed  Virgin.  In  later  days,  it  is  considered 
as  the  lily  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  accordingly 
forms  a  symbolic  essential  to  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation  (Gue'ne^ault,/>ic:f<07m  dredcsMo'ni- 
nients,  s.  v.).  liut  as  a  .symbol,  carved  or  painted, 
it  is  either  ethnic  or  mediaeval,  though  used  to 
convey  the  idea  of  virginal  beauty  in  Cant.  ii. 
2,  IG,  &c.  Its  connexion  with  the  lotus,  dwelt 
on  bv  Auber  {Symbo'isine,  iii.  546),  is  not  made 
out,  and  aj)pears  to  be  simply  architectural,  and 
founded  on  the  convex  or  concave  form  of  the 
bells  of  capitals  of  columns  (1  Kings  vii.  19, 
22).  See  Kuskin,  Stoiies  of  Venice,  ii.  12f, 
242,  l.<7. 

The  following  meanings  are  attached  to  the 
lily  in  the  Clavis  attributed  to  Melito  of 
Sardes  {Spicilfipum  Solesm  nsr^  iii.  p.  47>). 
It  is  fairest  of  flowers,  and  so  resembles  Him 
(Cant.  ii.  1).  It  is  golden  on  white,  it  has 
petals  and  six  leaves,  both  j>erfect  numbers, 
representing  perfect  deity  and  humanity.  It 
possesses  both  beauty  and  medicinal  virtue 
("membris  medetur  adustis  "),  and  so  resembles 
the  mother  of  God,  who    has   pity  on  sinners. 


•  No  earlier  thAu   Philip   Auputus  (Auber,  vd.  ill. 
p.  647> 
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Its  ^een  signifies  humility;  its  whiteness, 
chastity ;  its  golden  hue,  charity.  It  is  the 
holy  church  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  immortality  ;  it 
is  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  reference  to  Cant. 
iv.  5  ;  and  a  variety  of  impertinences  of  symbo- 
lism, which  have  been  its  weak  side,  and  the 
bane  of  religious  art,  from  a  distressingly  early 
date  in  the  history  of  religion  and  art  alike. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

LIMINIUS,  martyr,  in  Auvergne,  circ.  A.D. 
255  ;  commemorated  Mar.  29  (^AcLa  SS.  Mar.  iii. 
769).  [C.  H.] 

LINENTIUS,  confessor  near  Tours,  6th 
century ;  commemorated  Jan.  25  (^Acta  SS. 
Jan.  ii!  628).  [C.  H.] 

LINUS  (1)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Tyre ; 
commemorated  Feb.  20  (^Mart.  Usuard.). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Rome,  martyr;  commemorated 
Sept.  23  (Usuard.  Auct. ;  Ado,  Mart.  Append.  ; 
Acta  SS.  Sept.  ri.  539),  and  Nov.  26  {Mart. 
Usuard. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.).  One  of  the  saints 
of  the  Gregorian  canon.  [C.  H.] 

LIOBA  (Leobgytha,  Truthgeba),  abbess, 
circ.  A.D.  780;  commemorated  Sept.  28  {Mart. 
Ado,  Append.^  Usuard.  Auct. ;  Acta  SS.  Sept.  vii. 
748).  [C.  H.] 

LION.  It  is  difficult,  as  Ciampini  admits 
(Fef.  Man.  tab.  17),  to  attach  specially  Chris- 
tian meaning  to  the  form  of  an  animal  which 
has  been  an  ethnic  or  universally  human  sym- 
bol of  streuijth  and  courage  from  the  earliest 
records  of  Kgypt  and  Assyria.  As  part  of  a 
composit*^  form,  the  shape  of  the  lion  is  con- 
nected wirh  the  cherubic  symbol.  [See  Cherub 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  I'ible.'\  The  twelve  lions 
of  Solomon's  throne  (1  Kings  x.  19,  20),  to  which 
Ciampini  alludes,  were  intended  of  course  as 
emblematic  sentinels,  after  the  fashion  of  Assy- 
rian imagery  ;  and  he  also  notices  that  the  eagle 
is  used  in  the  .same  manner,  often  in  company 
with  the  lion,  apparently  for  state  and  ornament 
alone.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the 
ideaji  of  ^yajtchfulness  and  vigour,  or  authority 
in  the  faith,  were  connected  with  the  leonine 
form,  as  it  not  unfrequently  occurred  in  Christian 
churches,  especially  undtr  Lombard  rule.  It  is 
placed  at  the  dooi-s,  very  frequently  as  a  solid 
ba.s«  to  Bmail  pillars  in  the  porch,  or  tympanum  ; 
and  also  at  the  foot  of  anibons  or  pulpits  ;  as  a 
symbol  no  doubt  of  watchfulness,  or  even  of 
wakefulness,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
lioD*8  sleeping  with  o[)en  eyes.  The  lions  of 
the  gate  of  Mycenae  may  be  an  inHtance  of 
ancient  Greek  use  of  the  form  in  this  Kense.  To 
thiji  efl'ect  Martigny  quote*  Alciati's  /•Jmhlems 
{Delkifte  Itnl.  J'l^tarum,  p.  20,  Krancof.  15.')8): 

"  F>t  I»-o,  w-d  riiwt'jH,  oculiH  qui  rlormit  aiH-ttl*; 
Teniplorurn  id<  irco  potillur  «iil«  fon  »." 

It  is  natural,  of  courite,  that  archaeologiiits  of 
all  dates  ikhould  wish  to  attach  a  H|i(!<ially 
Christian  »yinUdi»m  to  the  lion-form.  But,  hn 
Ciampini  jihewM,  the  principal  wMilpturps  of  the 
•  iibji'ct  are  of  ♦•arl y  pre-Chrintian  date  ;  he  jjiven 
two,  in  particular,  from  ancient  Kgypt  (  \'it. 
Moil.  i.  tab.  17),  and  the  »ame  a»»i»oriali<tnii  have 
atti-nded  the  imafje  of  the  king  of  b«'a;.ti»  froni 
the  (IfHt  ri-cordii  of  idea*..  By  the  early  ( hurrh, 
It  was  a<iopt«d,  like  the  oHgioally  ethnic  images 
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of  the  shepherd,  the  vine,  or  the  fish  ;  though 
not  sanctioned,  like  them,  by  the  Lord's  use 
of  the  image. 

Lions  are  sometimes  represented  as  grasping 
the  "  hystrix "  or  porcupine,  or  holding  a 
small  human  figure  in  their  claws,  appa- 
rently with  tenderness,  in  the  latter  case  (see 
Ciampini).  The  hystrix  will  in  this  case  repre- 
sent the  power  of  evil,  the  human  form  the  race 
of  mankind.  The  Veronese  gritfin,  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Ruskin  {Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
p.  106),  holds  a  dragon  in  his  claws  to  typify 
victory  over  evil  by  the  angelic  powers. 

On  a  gem  figured  vol.  i.  p.  715,  the  lion  and 
serpent  are  represented  on  each  side  of  a  dove, 
which  is  placed  on  a  wheatsheaf,  bears  the  olive 
branch,  and  evidently  represents  the  church. 
This  Mr.  King  considers  an  illustration  of  the 
precept  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harm- 
less as  doves  ;  though  it  seems  possible  that  the 
idea  of  contest  with  the  lion  and  adder,  the 
young  lion  and  the  dragon,  may  be  connected 
with  it.  This  subject,  though  rare,  occurs  in  a 
\'atican  ivory  from  the  abbey  of  Lorch,  part  of 
the  binding  of  its  ancient  Evangeliary :  and 
again  in  Gori  {Thes.  Diptychorum,  vol.  iii.  iv.). 

For  the  lions  as  attendant  on  Daniel,  on  sarco- 
phagi and  elsewhere,  see  Bottari,  passim. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.l 


From  Bastard, '  Sacramcntary  of  Gellone.' 

LIPHARDUS  (1)  (LiETPHARDUs),  bishop  of 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  martvr,  circ. 
A.D.  640;  commemorated  P'eb.  4  (Bede,  Mart.y 
Auct. :  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  492).  [Lifardus.]  Bede 
has  Lii)hard  under  both  days. 

(2)  (Lifardus),  of  Magdunum  (Meun);  com- 
memorated June  3  {Mart.  Jlieron. ;  Bede,  Auct.  ; 
Usuard.  Auct.;  Acta  SS.  June,    i.  298). 

[C.  H.] 

LIPPIEXSE  CONCILIUM.  [Padhkborn, 
Council  of.] 

LIPSTADr,    COUNCIL    OF.       [Padkr- 

BOIIN.] 

LIITINKNSE  CONCILIUM.  [Lksiini-s, 
Council  of,] 

LITANY  {\iravia,  l.itinin  v.  /.ctniii,i).  A 
litany  i»  ntric-tly  any  luiitod  priiy<'r  an<l  »uppli- 
cation  in  the  <-hur('h<>9  or  aHMMiiblit's  of  the 
faithful.  "  Litnnia,  quae  Latine  Rogatio  (licit ur, 
inde  ft  Rogatioiirn."  (h-dn  /,'i  mitiim.  Hy  the 
wrM'iJ,  howfvcr,  in  UHiially  undurittood  a  form  of 
alternative  prayt-r,  intercensorv  or  dcprecutury, 
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and  of  a  penitential  character,  containing  invo- 
cations to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  the  saints,  in 
wiiich  the  pctple  resj)ond  to  each  clause  ot'  the 
priest  by  the  j'epetition  of  a  short  and  expressive 
formula. 

Litanies  date  froon  the  earliest  times  of  settled 
forms  of  Christian  worship.  Oriijinally  they 
were  confined  to  the  liturgy,  properly  so  called; 
hut  in  course  of  time,  as  forms  of  public  prayer 
dereloped  themselves,  they  are  more  frequently 
found  apart  from  the  liturgy,  and  appropriated 
to  occasions  of  more  than  ordinarily  earnest  and 
penitential  supplication,  and  specially  associated 
with  processions,  during  which  they  were  re- 
peated. Hence  the  procession  itself  was  often 
called  litania. 

The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  *'  letania,"  and 
some  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  two 
forms,  and  argued  that  letania  means  a  day 
ap|)tiinted  for  special  rejoicing.  "  Laetum  ac 
f'estivum  diem  siguificat."'  The  words  are, 
however,  generally,  and  probably  always,  used 
as  synonyms.'' 

The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  Litany  is 
the  Kf/rie  Elelson,  repeated  three,'=  six,**  twelve,* 
forty,^  or  more  times.  Mabillon  (Comni.  m  Ord. 
Horn.  i.  2,  p.  .54)  describes  a  i)rocession  in  which 
the  people  chanted  alternately  three  hundred 
times  Ktjrie  EUion,  Christe  E(eis>>n ;  and  the 
Capitular fi  of  Cliarleinaipie  (vi.  c.  197)  directs 
that  during  the  funeral  office,  if  the  people  do 
not  kn'jw  the  Psalms,  the  men  should  repeat 
Kyrie  Eleison  and  the  women  Christe  Eleison 
while  they  were  being  chanted. 

The  expression  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  suggested  by  a  sentence  of  Arrian 
{Comment,  ile  Epicteti  Disput.  ii.  c.  7),  "Calling 
upon  God  we  beg  of  Him  Ki'pie  i\€r\(Tov"  It 
occurs  however  with  slight  variations  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Christian 
church  before  the  date  of  the  sentence  just 
quoted.  It  has  been  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  of  all  nations,  and  from  the  earliest  tmies. 
Jt  is  found  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  James,  of  St. 
Mark,  and  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  other 
Oriental  Christian.-,  whose  rites  are  among  the 
oldest  extant,  and  who  repeat  it  in  the  ver- 
nacular. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  int<»  the  Latin  Church.  The  chief 
writers  on  Ritual  if  aftril)ute  the  introduction  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  lUit  the  custom  aj)pears  to 
have  been  in  use  before  his  time,  as  the  r)th 
canon''  of  the  2nd  council  of  Vaison,  in  the  time 


•  t>.  Pappenbrock.  Acta  Sarnt.  Jun.  28,  in  S.  Leon. 
11.,  where  lie  gives  his  reasons. 

b  AuKiisti  (Chris.  Arch.  10.  33)  saj-s,  "  AbtT  dieser 
willkdrlieli  KcuiAeht<'  Uiiterschicd  scheiut  nur  uuf  eineui 
W»»ri.-i>iele  zu  Ixruhen." 

e  in  the  liiiilj-  «.nkes,  piMtm. 

<«  A.s  in  lb  •  litanies  atier  Teroc  on  certain  days,  in  the 
Anibnmliiii  use. 

•  As  after  the  hymn  at  IjukIs.  luicl  in  Lent  at  the  end 
of  VeBi>ers  in  the  sunu-  use,  iimJ  in  Vesi^rs  of  the  Greek 
church. 

'  Aa  in  the  daily  night  and  day  hours  of  tlie  Greek 
church. 

t  e.g.  MicroloKUs,  Anialnriiis. 

h  Tliere  is  Some  confusion  in  the  canons  of  the  two 
councils  of  Valsoii  (Vasio.  in  (Jallia  NarlKmensis)  ;  the 
first  was  iu  tlie  time  uf  Leo  the  Great.  A  J).  442. 


of  Felix  IV.  (al.  III.).  A.n.  .529,  seems  to  shew, 
whii:h  speaks  of  the  Kijrie  EUvion  as  being  then 
established  in  all  the  provincesof  the  iuist  and 
of  Italy,  and  directs  it  to  be  u.>ied  in  the  cliurches 
of  Gaul;  and  Gregory  him.self  (lib.  7,  E/ .  64), 
in  answer  to  some  who  spoke  of  him  as  wi.shing 
to  introduce  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Constau- 
tinoj)le  into  that  of  Home,  says  :  '•  We  neither 
have  hitherto  sjtid,  nor  do  we  now  .say,  Kyrie 
Eleison,  as  it  is  s;u<l  by  the  Greeks"  [uos  Deque 
diximus,  neque  dicimus,  &c.],  and  then  he  points 
out  the  double  distinction:  (1)  that  with  the 
GreeKs  the  whole  congregation  s;iy  it  together, 
whereas  with  the  llomans  the  clergy  and  people 
say  it  alternately;  and  (2)  that  the  Koman  use 
is  to  repeat  CUriste  Lleison  as  often  as  Kyrie 
Eleison  has  been  said,  which  the  (Ji-eeks  never  do.' 

The  words  were  always  said  by  the  Latia 
church  in  Greek,  for  which  practice  ditlerent 
symbolical  reasons  have  been  given.  St.  August. 
(£■/>.  178)  compares  it  with  the  itie  of  the  (Jreek 
Hoinoo'ision,  and  remarks  that  as  by  the  word 
Hoimfous'on  the  unity  of  substance  of  tne  Trinity 
is  confessed  by  all  believei*s,  .so  by  that  other, 
K/rie  Eleison,  the  nature  of  the  One  God  is 
invoked  by  all  Romans  and  barbarian.  The 
words  were  said  after  the  /ntr-.it,  but  originally 
the  number  of  repetitions  was  not  j)rescribed, 
but  K'/rie  Eleison  was  repeated  by  the  choir 
until  the  presi<iing  [>relate  directed  it  to  be 
changed  into  Christe  Eleison :  "  Sch<da  vero, 
riuita  Antiphonia,  ponit  Ky  ie  Eleison,  Prior 
vero  scholae  custodit  ad  Pontiticem  ut  ei  annual 
si  vult  mutare^  numerum  Letauiae'"  {(Jrdo 
kom.  v.  num.  6). 

It  appears  that  in  the  9th  century  the  number 
of  repetitions  was  pre>cril»ed  (r.  Amalarius,  de 
Div.  Off.  iii.  cap.  tj),  and  Ijy  the  12th  century  at 
latest  w;u;  establishtnl  at  nine,  i.e.  Kyrir  J- 1 e  son 
(thrice),  Christe  J  leison  (thrice),  Kyrie  Elrisun 
(thrice).  At  this  number  it  has  since  remained. 
Various  symbolical  reasons  have  l>een  assigned 
for  this  number,  on  which  it  is  not  necess.iry  to 
dwell.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  Kyrie  Eleison  b 
said  thrice  after  the  Gloria  in  E-ielsis,  thrice 
after  the  Gospel,  and  thrice  at  the  end  of  the 
mass. 

It  has  been  questioneii  to  whom  the  invocation 
is  to  be  considereil  as  adclresse«L  When  the  form 
Kyrie  Eleison  alone  is  used,  the  prevailing  opinion 
ap})ears  to  be  that  it  is  nddre.ssel  to  tiie  .second 
})erson  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  .•\n:ist;»sius  Si- 
naiticus'"  {Co<itein/>.  in  //cxiu'iiu'i\>n.  lib.  vii.  cnnt.), 
referring  to  l)ionysius  the  Areoiwrnite,"  sijys  that 
God  the  Word  was  properly  calhnl  Lord  (Do- 
minus,  Kvpios),  after  and  with  relercn«e  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  dominion  which  He  there- 
upon received.  "  He  is  calle<l  Lord  [iKuniuus, 
nempe  Kupioj]  becau.se  He  has  the  Lordship  [ex 
eo  quod  Kvpifvfi'].  Rightly,  therefore,  and 
fittingly  anil  suitably,  when  God  the  Word  ia 
His  advent  to  nian  took  flesh  and  was  seen  upon 
earth,  was  He  also  called  Lt)rd.  For  previotisly 
He  w.is  called  (Jod  (f>«  -s),  ;is  being  the  overseer 
{6((DpT}rr}s)  of  the  world." 


I  In  the  Anil>ri>««i;m  rite  the  invocation  Chriftt  Eteisun 
is  very  ranly  found,  and  «>nly  in  N  rro»ed  tornis. 
k  Otherwise  CiilUii  "uiuture  latanianu" 
•  I.  e    in  alteram  formulani,  pc.  Chritte  Kleiton. 
"»>  Vid  Hii-liolh.  Max.  I'atrum,  vol.  xtv. 
■  /6.  voL  U. 
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'  When  Chrisfe  E'eison  is  interposed,  the  invo- 
catioQ  is  usually  considered  to  be  addressed  suc- 
cessively to  each  of  the  per-^ons  in  the  Trinity 
(see  Amalarius,  lib.  iii.  6,  and  iv.  2 ;  and  S.  Tho. 
Aquin.  yuinmi.,  part  iii.  qu.  83.  art.  4). 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  use 
of  K'irie  Eleiso),  as  these  words  are  the  gerra  of 
all  litanies.  We  will  now  proceed  to  their  use 
and  development. 

I.  As  to  the  use  of  litanies  in  the  Liturgy. 
In  the  Greek  liturgies  from  the  earliest  times 
long  intercessory  prayers,  broken  into  clauses, 
each  with  the  same  beginning,  and  responded  to 
in  the  same  words,  have  formed  part  of  the  in- 
troductory or  prtjanaphoral  part  of  the  liturgy. 
In  the  Clementine  liturgy,  these  prayers  begin 
as  follows.  They  are  called  "  The  Bidding  of 
Prayer  over  the  Faithful "  (vpoatpuvrfiTis  v-nip 
TU>v  iriaTuv). 

"  Let  us  pray  for  the  peace  and  the  stability 
of  the  world  and  of  the  holy  churches,  that  the 
God  of  the  universe  may  give  us  His  perpetual 
peace  which  cannot  be  taken  away ;  that  He 
would  keep  us  to  the  end  of  our  lives  in  the 
fulness  of  piety  and  godliness.  Let  us  pray  for 
the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  through- 
out the  world,  that,"  &c.,  and  so  on;  the  suc- 
cessive petitions  comprising  prayers  for  the 
diocese,  the  bishop  and  clergy,  the  married,  the 
single,  relations,  travellers,  captives,  slaves, 
enemies,  those  who  are  in  error,  infants,  &c. 

Here  no  response  is  given  at  the  end  cf  each 
clause,  but  each  begins  with  the  same  form,  Let 
us  pray  for  (viTfp  ....   5e7j0<y;iet'). 

In  the  Lit'irgy  of  St.  Ji.ones  these  prayers 
occur  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  Clementine 
liturgy,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Anaphora.  They  are  of  preci.sely  the  same 
nature,  though  diderently  worded.  They  are 
called  the  catholic  and  universal  coUccti  or 
i^ynapte  {avvaTrTi])\  and,  after  a  few  opening 
words  by  the  deacon,  begin  thus:  "That  God 
may  send  peace  from  heaven  ;  that  He  may  be 
gracious  unto  us  and  preserve  our  souls, 

t:  Ltt  vLi  beseech  the  Lord,'' 
and  so  on  for  twelve  such  clauses,  each  ending 
I^et  ua  beseech  tfie  Lord  {roii  Kopiov  Sajduufv), 
and  the  hut  followed  by  KvpK  tKir^cov  (tlirice). 

In  tiie  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Chry- 
%()y,Uim  these  prayers  are  the  sjime  for  each. 
They  occur  in  both  at  the  opening  of  the 
liturgy,  before  the  prayer  of  the  first  autiphon. 

The  deacon  says :  *'  L«t  us  beseech  the  Lord  in 
peace. 

"  n.  Kyrie  Kleinon. 

*'  lJe<u:/m.  For  i»eace  from  f.boye,  and  for  the 
•alratioD  of  our  aouU,  let  us  beneech  the  Lord. 

*'  if.  Kjrie  h'leLn>n, 

''  For  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
•tability  of  God's  holy  churches,  and  the  unity 
of  them  all,  let  us  beseech  the  Ix>ril. 

"  li.  Kyrie  K teuton." 
and  so  on,  the  petitions  making  in«'ntion  of  all 
ordem  of  men,  for  the  king,  his  court  and  anny, 
for  nwcfisH  in  battle,  for  t'uin  weath«'r,  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  kc.  Tiiese  prav'-rs  are 
called  in  the  rubrics,*  tlpr\viK6.,  \tvi:iKiXsv  of  the 
lntro<luction,  "I^jt  us  b«M;<-ch  thr  l.ord  in  j>«a(;e," 
the  first  |>etition  in  all  of  t/iem,  as  will  be  seen 
ia  the  ezarnples  giveOf  bting  fur  peace.    They  arc 


•  Gotf.    Not.  in  a.  Chr^  Lit. 


also  known  as  StaKovLKci.  because  sai<l  by  the 
deacon;  as  orvvaTrr-t]  [Collecta]P,  becau-<e  they 
form,  as  it  were,  a  concatenation  of  petitions 
fitted  together  into  one;  or  as  Ectene  (f/crex/'^), 
because  they  are  ordinarily  long.  They  were 
recited  by  the  deacon  from  the  Ambo. 

In  the  Armenian  liturgy  a  litany  of  the  same 
character,  except  that  the  response  is  not  always 
the  same,  is  said  by  the  deacon  and  the  choir 
alternately,  immediately  after  the  Tnsagicn,'^ 
and  before  the  lections  from  Scripture,  and  the 
Creed. 

In  the  West,  missal  litanies  were  also  common. 
It  was  usual  to  say  them  immediately  after  the 
Kyrie  on  those  days  on  which  Gloria  iu  Excelsis 
was  not  said,  and  this  custom  continued  until 
the  9th  century.  They  contained  prayers  for 
all  estates  of  men,  and  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  Greek. 

An  old  form  contained  in  a  MS.  at  Fulda, 
and  called  a  missal  litany,  begins  thus : 

"  Let  us  all  say  with  our  whole  heart  and  mind, 

"  0  Lord  hear  and  have  mercy  [Domini  exaudi  et 
miserere]. 
"  Thou  who  beholdest  the  earth  and  makest  i(  tremble, 

"  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  hear  and  have  mercy. 
"  For  profoumiest  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  times, 

"  We  beseech  Thee,"  &c. 
"  For  the   holy  Catholic  Church,  which  is   from   the 
borders  of  the  world  unto  the  ends  thereof, 

"  We  beseech  Thee,"  &c., 

and  so  on  for  15  clauses. 

In  the  Ambi'osian  liturgy,  the  missal  litanv  is 
still  said  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  immediately 
before  the  Oratio  guner  po/ndnni,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Roman  collect  for  the  day. 
There  are  two  litanies,  of  which  one  is  used  on 
the  first,  third,  and  fifth  Sundays  in  Lent,  the 
other  on  the'  alternate  Sundays.  They  are 
framed  entirely  on  the  Greek  model ;  often  in 
almost  the  same  words.  They  are  said  by  the 
deacon,  the  choir  responding.  The  first  runs 
thus : 

"  Imploring  the  gifts  of  divine  peace  and  indulgence 
with  our  s\hiile  heart  iind  isoul,  we  tx-seech  Tnee, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy. 
"  For  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  which  is  here,  and  is 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  we  Ijeseech  ThPA 
"  Lord,  hav€  mercy,"        kc,    he. 

The  original  of  this  litany,  which  is  a  good 
specimen  of  missal  litanies,  is  as  follows: 

'•  Divliiae  pucis  ft  indulRi-ntlae  muiiora  supplicantes  ex 
tot-)  conle  et  *•%  iota  nitiite  iirccumur  to, 

"  Dumitie  misei  ere  "  (repeated  at  the  enti  of  each 
clause). 

"  Pro  ]<>cleHia  nnncta  Catholloi,  quae  lilc  et  p-r  uiil- 
versum  orlx  ni  dlfTusa  est,  pretatiiur  Te."  [These  two 
words  refx-ated  at  the  end  <»(  each  cau^e.] 

"  IY«>  I'apa  ii<Mtr<,  ///.ret  I'oi.tihc*-  riostro  ///.  et  oninl 
clero  eorum,  onmihiiwiiie  .Saterdoiibus  ac  MiniHlris,  pre- 
caiimr  Te. 

••  I'ro  famulls Tnis  ///.  Imi>erat<>re,  et  JU.  I{«ge,  Duce 
tiostro,  et  oinnl  e«  rciiu  e<>rutii, 

••  l*r»»  pace  Fxcl>-slarum,  vicatlone  K'litium,  el  quiete 
populornm, 

"  I'ro  civltate  hoc  ct  coiutorvatiuiie  eJuN,  otnn^iiqae 
hahltmitihuii  in  ei, 

"  I'ru  aerls  t«i]ip«Tie  ac  t'ructu  el  fecutidiLute  tiTraniin, 

P  The  Kngliah  word  coUtct  conveys  qult«  a  dltTcrcnt 
notion. 

•I  'I'his  must  be  distinguisb'-d  from  tbo  Sanctut  of  tb« 
lltancy. 
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"  Pro  virginibus,  viduis,  orphaiiis,  captivis,  ac  poenlten- 
libti8, 

"  Pi»  naviKintibiis,  it<'r  aK'-ntibiis.  Jn  carceribus,  in  viii- 
culis,  in  mciallis,'  In  cxiliis  constiiutis, 

"  Pro  iis  qui  itlvrrsis  intirinluitibua  detinentur,  quique 
Bpiritibiis  vexiintur  im'iiuiidi>, 

"  Pio  iis  qui  in  SaiicU  Ecclesla  Tua  fructus  mlserl* 
cordiae  largiuntur, 

"  Kxaudi  Dus>  Dcus  in  omnl  oratione  atque  depiecatione 
nostra, 

"  Dicamus  omnoa,  Domive  miserere," 

The  other  litany  is  of  precisely  the  same 
nature,  but  wonleil  dirt'eiently. 

In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  missal  litanies, 
calieil  preces,  are  said  on  tiie  first  five  Sundays 
in  Lent,  after  the  psallendo,  which  follows  the 
prophecy,  or  Old  Testament  lection,  and  before 
the  epistle.  There  is  no  essentia)  dill'erence  of 
character  in  them  from  those  hitherto  men- 
tioned, though  ))rayers  for  mercy  for  the  par- 
ticular congregation  occupy  a  larger  space,  and 
there  is  a  much  greater  number  and  variety  in 
them.  They  also  have  a  distinctly  rhythmical 
and  stanzaic  character,  and  an  approximately 
accentual  scansion,  which  a  few  corrections  of 
the  text,  often  corrupt,  wouM  probably  restore 
throughout.  Those  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  Sundays  are  addressed  to  the  Saviour; 
those  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  put  into  His 
mouth.  Tiieir  rhythmical  character  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  folhiwing  opening  of  that  for  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  in  accentual 
iambic  lines  :* 

"  I'reces.    Miserere    et    parce  clomrntisslme    Domine 
jtopuld  tuo  :  Quia  peccariinu^  Tibi. 
Prostrati  oinms  lacij'iuas  producimus, 
Paiidcntes  Tibi  occulta  quae  adiuiMmus 
A  T"  Dc'us  veniam  dtpo-cimus. 

R.  Quia peccavimus  Tibi. 
"Orationem  saccrdotum  arcipe, 
Et  qnaequo  postulant  [?  poscunt]  affluenter  tribue, 
Ac  I'uae  plebi  miserere  Domine. 

Quia  jpeccavimus  Tibi." 

And  so  on  for  nine  such  stanzas. 

Or  in  that  for  the  third  Sunday: 
"Roganuis  Ti-,  Rx  SaeculDrum,  IXus  Sancle, 
Jam  miserere,  pea  aviinas  Tibi. 
Audi  clamant  s,  I'ater  alilssime, 
Et  qua«'  pric.nuur,  dcmens  attribue, 

Kxauili  nob  Duminc    Jiiin  miserere,  «fec. 
Bone  RKifUiptor.  supjdicos  qna«  sumus, 
De  toto  cordc  flenles,  rcquirimus 

Ad^i8te  propitius.    Jmn  viifaere,  kc." 

And  so  on  for  seven  stnnzas. 

That  for  the  fourth  Sunday  begins  thus: 

"  Vide  Domine  huniilltaiem  nieani,  quia  erecius  est 
inimit  u» 

"  R.  Miserere  Pat  r  Juste  ct  omnibus  indulgt-niiam 
dona." 

"  A  Pain-  missus  vi  ni  •'  Pnipdictiis  a  Prophftis 

I'crdltos  rc<iuir('rf,  N.-tus  sum  ex  Virgine, 

Et  hiisif  CMpiivatus  Assumpsi  forniam  >vt\\ 

iSatufuinc  rf<lim('re,  |ii>iH'r8<)8  coilifjcrt', 

ricb'  (lira  abji-cit  me.  Ven.intpcccp<rimt  m<'. 

R.  M  i^reie.  kc.  R.  .»f'.«e(rre,  &c." 

And  so  on  for  nine  stanzas,  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  tlie  Passion. 

In  the  Koman  liturgy  these  litanies  did  not 
establish  themselves  permanently.     None  appear 

•  A  very  Irpqupnt  petition  In  thew-  liunles. 

»  In  tlio  'jfflce  book;*  thi-y  are  prinicd  wi())out  dibtinc- 
tionuf  lines. 
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in  the  sacramentary  printed  bv  Thom  '•  s 
(vol.  vi.),  whicli  cannot  be  later  than  the  end  o\ 
the  ^Jth  century." 

The  interpidated  or  farced  kyries,  said  at  the 
mass  instead  of  tiie  sim})le  kyrie  on  certain  davs, 
hanily  come  witliin  our  limits  of  time;  but  a 
reference  to  them,  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
before  us,  may  be  allowed.  They  were  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  probably  were  intended 
to  assist  the  devotion  au<l  bring  out  the  mv.->tical 
signification  of  the  words,  A  few  are  printed 
in  an  edition  of  the  Roman  missal  of  Paul  111., 
with  the  heading  "  Sequuntur  quaedam  devota 
verba  super  A'l/rie  JJvisim.  Smutus,  et  Ai/uus 
Dei,  ibi  ob  pascendam  nonnullorum  Sacerdotum 
devotionem  posita,  quae  licet  non  sint  de  ordi- 
nario  Rom.  Lcc,  tamen  in  certis  missis  ibidem 
annotatis  licite  dicendae."*  These  interpolated 
kyries  were  called  ''tropes." 

The  following  is  appointed  for  festivals,  other 
than  those  of  the  highest  chiss : 

Kyne,  Rex  genit  r  ingemtc,  vera  csspntia.  Eleiton. 
Kyrie  luniinis  fous,  rerumquec«»ndit«.r.  Eleifon. 
Kyrie,  qui  no-«  tuac  ima;:lnls  siKnasti  sp'-cic,  EUison. 
Chrisle  D«us  foi ra  le  hunianae  p.irticep-,  EleiMm. 
C1tri>te  \n\  onens  per  quem  sunt  omnia,  Eleisun. 
Cltrlsle  qui  pertpcia  es  sapientia.  Elei$<m. 
Kyrie,  SpiMtus  vivlfice,  vitan  vis,  Eleis'ti. 
Ki/rie,  Ut'liisqu''  vapor  in  quo  cuncta,  Klei.'on. 
Kyrin  exjiU' gator  ^cell•^um   et  largitnr  gr.itiae,  quae- 

sumus  pmpt  r  no-triis  off-iisa>  noli  uoa  relinquere, 

consol.itor  doleniis  animac.  Ehisun. 

II.  In  other  of  the  daily  offices  of  the  chun-h, 
litanies  of  the  same  description  as  those  in  the 
liturgy  often  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  Greek 
church  a  litany,  whether  called  "svnapte"  or 
by  any  other  name,  is  sjiid  in  the  dailv  office  of 
nocturns,  and  at  great  ve.s]»ers  of  a  vigil  at  the 
office  of  lighting  of  lamps.  They  also  form  part 
of  many  of  the  offices  of  the  church  contained 
in  the  euchol(>gy. 

In  the  Ambrosian  office,  litanies  are  s.-iid 
(among  other  days)  after  terce  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  in  Lent  ("  lit.iniae  post  tertiam  "). 
These  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of  penitential 
antiphons,  divided  into  two  parts  by  invocationi 
to  saints  and  two  collects,  and  other  forms. 

The  Mozarabic  ilaily  offices  abound  in  short 
litanies,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  mass. 
They  are  placed  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  offices 
in  Lent  and  on  days  of  penitence.  They  are  in 
most  cases  evidently  rhythmical,  and  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Saviour, 

The  following  is  from  terce  on  Tuesday  in  th« 
fourth  week  in  Lent,  and  is  a  fair  specimen: 


»  AiTiong  othpf  reasons,  (1)  brrnnsp  Fih'oque  doe*  not 
appear  in  the  (  YpihI  ;  (J)  becauw  thpre  arp  n<>  ma-s<'s  fot 
TlmiiMlay  in  I^ent,  whicli  (on  the  auihoriiy  of  AnaPia- 
siu-i)  (Jrpgory  U.  insiituted  early  in  the  >*ib  ceniury; 
and  (a)  t>'caus»'  masses  for  sonu-  festivals  are  wanting 
which  were  inslituied  •■arly  in  the  7th  oniury. 

»  Th'  y  were  in  onunon  use  in  Kngland,  and  are  Raid 
hy  some  to  hav-  be  n  intro«imxMl  by  ll< d--.  and  twenty- 
nine  are  given  from  tlie  various  ml>8iiLs.  The  .Sanim 
ini'sal  dlrcts  that  on  all  ilouble  f>'H.«i8  ihr-'UghO' t  the 
year  one  of  tb"-  f 'llowlng  A*//n«  (which  are  th<  re  piveii), 
Willi  Its  verses*  (cnm  suih  v.  rsioulis),  shall  be  hung  ai  the 
choice,  within  eirtain  linlit^,  ot  the  pnn-pnt'r.  1 1  is  said 
they  were  in  Use  in  Sicily  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury The  one  given  in  the  t4'xt  ia  found  in  the  Samm 
and  Hefefont  nila^ah. 
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Preces.  Dicamus  omnes :  Miserere  nobis  Deus. 

K.  Miser  r<-  nob's. 
V.  Tu  Redemptor,  Jesu  Christe,  salva  mundum  Tua 

morte.  R.  Miserere  nobis. 

Qui  pro  nobis  es  peicu?sus,  et  iiiique  judieatus. 

R.  M'Sertre  nobis. 
Qui  ligatus  crucem  portas,  et  in  cruce  Patrt-m  vocas. 

R.  Mi.-<ereie  nobis. 
Cujus  latus  perfuditur,  et  humilitas  arrideiur. 

MiAirere  wtbis. 

The  "  miserationes  "  said  at  compline  on  week 
days  in  Lent  are  ot'  the  same  nature.  There  is 
a  ditfei-ent  t'orm  tor  each  day  in  the  week. 

III.  The  typical  form  of  litany  differs  from  those 
already  noticed.  It  was,  moreover,  appropriated 
to  other  occasions  of  prayex",  and  used  at  other 
times  than  the  ordinary  liturgy  or  daily  offices, 
and  specially  in  connexion  with  processions. 

The  original  and  simplest  form  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  Kyric  Eleison  and  its  repetitions. 
The  smallest  and  most  usual  number  of  these 
repetitions  was  three,  in  the  place  of  the  second 
of  which  the  Roman  church,  at  an  early  period, 
substituted  the  form  Christe  JJeison.  To  this 
introduction  was  added  an  invocation  to  each 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  severally  and  to 
all  collectively,  with  misrere  nobis  at  the  end  of 
each  clause.  Then  followed  invocations  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  angels  and  saints,  eaoh  with  ora 
pro  nobis.  Then  "  deprecations  '  from  various 
evils,  spiritual  and  temporal,  each  followed  by 
Libera  nos  D/mine;  supplications  for  the  church 
and  all  estates  of  men,  each  followed  by  Te 
rog'tmus,  a  di  nos;  the  whole  series  concluding 
with  the  A'fnus  Dei  thrice  repeated,  with  the 
three  successive  responses — Puree  nobis  Domi'ie; 
Ex-twJi  nos  Domine ;  miserere  nobis.  Then 
Christe  a  'di  nos  ;  Christe  exaudi  ?jo.s  ;  Kyi'ie,  &c. ; 
J'ater  noster,  a  few  "  prt-ces  "  (said  alternately), 
a  psalm,  or  disconnected  verses  of  psalms  said 
consecutively,  and  sometimes  called  '•  capitula," 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  pi'ayers  or  collects 
(orationes),  mainly  for  forgiveness  and  pro- 
tection. 

This  is  the  outline  of  a  Roman  litany  in  its 
full  development.  The  names  of  the  saints 
invoked  vnried  with  the  place,  or  the  occasion, 
or  the  service,  a.s  in  the  Ambrosian  litanies  in 
Lent,  already  referred  to,  in  which  they  vary 
with  each  litany.  The  list  was  always  headed 
by  the  Virgin  and  the  heavenly  host.  The  Ai/nus 
Dei  was  ailed  in  the  9th  or  1 0th  century.' 
According  to  Bonie  authorities  the  essential  parts 
of  a  litany,  without  which  no  form  of  pmyer  is 
properly  entitled  to  the  name,  are  the  invocation 
of  Mints,  an4l  the  Christe  audi  nos^  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  the  hupplications. 

The  following  lit.iny  Ik  found,  under  the  title 
Lit  mil  loinifui,  in  an  old  M.S.  j»acr«mentary  of 
Gregory  the  (^Jreat.  It  waj*  doubtlesH  adopttvl 
in  Home  chun-h  or  cliurcheii  of  (jaul,  ma  appears 
from  the  intrt^xluction  of  the  names  of  Mome 
■aintft  who  were  not  »|K;<-iallv  venerated  at 
Home  (.S,  Maurice,  f  A.U.  'jiH>}.  H.  ^iennanuH, 
t  AD.  448,  Si<:.  I,  and  from  the  petition  for  the 
Km|>eror  of  the  Fraukft. 

Incipit  l.ilanin  t:omiina. 
Kjt\i' V.\  \'vin     ..     ler.        s,  |'|iill|.ii"  ..     ora. 

CbrUl"  audi  no*  . .     Ur.        S.  Kirli.oioiiuic*  . .     ura. 


iMtrr  from  .f.  M,  Trrnimniil  to   Rrru.  Oiilt<ilm,  ftbbat 
and  libiarlAn  of  .M-^niecanliio.  dated  lU/mc,  lofeo. 
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Sancta    Maria,  ora  pro  S.  Matthaee..  ..  ara. 

nobis.  S.  >>imon      . .  . .  (wa. 

Sancte  Michael  . .  ora.  S.  Thaddaee  . .  ora. 

S.  Gabriel    . .  . .  ora.  S.  Matthia  .  •  . .  ora. 

S.  Rapiiael  . .  . .  ora.  S.  Barnaba  . .  . .  ora. 

S.  Johannes  . .  ora.  S.  Marce      . .  . .  ora. 

S.  Petre        . .  . .  ora.  S.  Luca        . .  . .  ora. 

S.  Paule       . .  . .  ora.  S.  fetephane . .  . .  ora. 

S.Andrea    ..  ..  ora.  S.  Line ora. 

S.  Jacot>e      . .  . .  ora.  S.  Clete        . .  . .  ora. 

S.Johannes..  ..  ora,  S.  Clemens..  ..  ora 

S.  Thoma     . .  . ,  ora.                   &c.  &c. 

S.  Jacobe     . .  . .  ora, 

[And  so  on  for  101  names."] 

Omnes  Sancti Orate  pro  nobis. 

Propitius  esto Farce  nobis  Domtne. 

Propitius  e.->to Libera  nos  Domtne, 

Ab  omni  male Libera. 

Ab  hoste  malo Libera, 

A  periculo  mortis Libera. 

Per  crucem  tuam      Libera. 

Pecca tores Te  rvgamus  audi  no$. 

Ut  pacem  nobis  dones     . .     . .  T'  royamus, 

Ut  sanitatem  aeris  dones        ..  Te  rogamus, 

Ut  Iructum  terrae  nobis  dones  Te  royumus. 

Ut  aeris  temperiem  nobis  dones  Te  rogamus. 

Ut    domnum  Apostolicum  ill.  in   sancta 

religione  con>*i  rvan-  digneris,  Te  rogamus. 

Ut  domuuiii   Imperatoreiii   et  exercltura 

Francorum  conservare  ditrncris,  Te  rogamus. 

Ut  cunctuiii  populum  Chri>tianiira  pre- 
tloso  sanguine  tuo  redemptum  con- 
servare digneris,  Te  rogamus. 

Ut  iram  tuam  ab  eo  auferre  digneris,        Te  rogamus. 

Fill  Dei,  Te  rogamus. 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,        Misei  ere  nobis. 

Christe  audi. 

Kyrie  elei&on. 

Later  forms  of  litanies  are  fuller,  but  in  cha- 
racter do  not  differ  from  the  earlier. 

In  the  early  Latin  church  various  kinds  of 
litanies  were  distinguished  by  different  names. 
The  principal  of  these  were — 

1.  The  greater  litanij  (litania  major),  called 
also  the  sevenfold  litani/  (litania  sei)titbrmis). 

This  is  said  to  have  been'instituted  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  a.d.  590,  to  be  observed  on  St.  Mark's 
day  (April  2.'3),  for  the  i)urpose  of  averting  fhe 
Divine  wrath  on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence 
then  ravaging  the  city.  lu  a  sermon  i)ieaclicd 
the  day  before,  he  urged  the  people  to  come  at 
daybreak  the  next  day  with  contrite  heart  and 
amendment  of  life  to  the  sevenfold  litany,  for 
which  he  tlion  proceeds  to  give  directions.  It 
was  so  called  troiii  its  being  divided  into  seven 
litanies  or  processions,  each  of  which  started 
from  a  different  church,  and  singing  litanies  on 
their  road,  all  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Great.  "  Let  the  litany  "  {i.e.  the  ]>ro- 
cessiou),  he  continues,  "  of  the  clirijii  proceed 
from  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  the 
litany  of  men  fr<»m  the  (•hurch  of  St.  Marcellus 
the  Martyi';  the  litany  of  7ni>Ji';s  frnm  the 
(church  of  S.S.  John  and  I'aiil  ;  the  litany  of 
the  fiitwlnuiulrns  nf  (IihI  tVoin  the  church  of  the 
Bh'Ksed  Martyrs  ('osinas  and  hamian;  the  litany 
of  TH'trrifd  uoiiwn  from  the  cliiirch  of  th«^  lilesucd 
Slfplu-n  the  I'rotoiiiartyr  ;  tlie  lit.iny  of  i>id<nrs 
from  the  church  of  the  BluKHvd  Martyr  Vitalin; 
the    litany   of   the   j/our  ami  infunta    from    the 

*  TV  numbrr  of  the*i>  Invociitlona  wan  umi'tlinoii 
iiiurh  UfK' r.  A  liiiiny  Iff  lhi<  <  tinit-h  I'f  Toiirx,  uMiiKn<>i 
to  ■  i\aAA'.  not  liit'T  limn  a.i>.  moo,  Loji  itiorn  llnui  3UU. 
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church  of  the  Iile.sse«l  Mart  yr  Cecilia  "'  (S.  Greg. 
J-^p.  lib.  ii.  'J),  lu  another  passatje  Gregory 
speaks  of  litanies  as  already  iu  existence,  and 
their  observance  as  familiar  to  the  people  : — 
"The  return  of  this  annuil  devotional  cele- 
bration reminds  us,  beloved  brethren,  that  we 
ought,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  celebrate  with 
earnest  and  devout  hearts  the  litany  which  is 
called  by  all  the  greater  (major)." 

But  there  is  an  uncertainty.  It  may  well  be 
that  Gregory  found  some  litanies  on  a  smaller 
scale  iu  existence,  and  developed  them.  These 
litanies  on  St.  Mark's  day  are  still  observed  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite. 

2.  There  were  the  litanies  on  the  three 
Rogation  days.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
iustitutetl  by  St.  Mamertus,  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  A.D.  477.  St.  Avitiis,  his  disciple, 
Sidonius  Ajxdlinaris  (lib.  i.  7,  &C.),  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  (//ist.  Fnmc.  lib.  ii.  c.  34),  relate  the 
circumstances.  The  latter  snys  there  had  been 
a  great  and  destructive  earthquake  in  the  city 
of  Vienne,  which  also  surfered  from  war  and 
wild  beasts,  and  tliat  as  Mamertus  was  cele- 
brating mass  on  Easter  Eve,  the  royal  palace  in 
the  citv  was  struck  with  tire  from  heaven 
(divino  igne)  and  destroyed.  Upon  this,  he 
ordered  litanies,  with  fasting,  for  the  three  days 
previous  to  Ascension  Day.  Ti)e  rite  was  adopted 
iu  other  French  churches,  and  enjoined  by  the 
council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  511.  These  litanies  were 
not  introduced  into  the  church  of  Home  till  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  III.  (A.D.  79o-816).  In  Spain 
they  were  receive  I  still  later.  According  to 
Ambrosian  use,  they  are  not  observed  on  the 
original  days  of  their  institution,  as  is  supposed 
on  account  of  our  Lord's  words,  ''  Can  the 
children  of  the  bridechamber  f;Lst,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  witii  tliem,"  &c.  (St.  Mark,  ii.  19), 
but  a  week  later,  i.e.  on  the  Mon  lay,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  iu  the  octave  of  tlie  Ascension. 
The  litanies  are  said  after  terce  as  on  the  days 
in  Lent,  and  are  of  the  same  description,  but 
somewhat  longer.  In  the  Mozarabic  breviary 
the  four  days  next  before  Pentecost  are  ap- 
pointed as  days  of  fasting  —  "ad  exorandum 
D'".  nostrum  .1.  C.  pro  peccatis  nostris,  ac  pacem 
impetiandam  vel  pro  sacris  lectionibus  audiendis  ; 
et  ut  veiiiat  Spiritiis  I'araclitus  et  muuda  nostra 
rej)eriat  halvitacula  Ecclchi  im  L)"'.  freiiuentemus" 
{^h'lih.  m  Brev.  J/oz.).  The  ordinary  service  is 
niodifie<l  by  the  aildition  of  short  preces  at  the 
end  of  terce,  sext,  and  none. 

There  is  s(»me  variation  in  the  name  by  which 
the  litany  of  the  Rogation  days  is  known.  At 
first  it  seems  to  have  been  called,  iu  Rome  at 
least,  lutania  "minor,"  partly  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  litany  on  St.  Mark's  day,  which  was 
always  called  "  major,"  and  to  which  the  epithet 
was  appropriated,  and  partly,  possibly,  as  sug- 
gested bv  Durandus — "tjuae  miaorem  uacta  sit 
auctoreni  ;  non  Roinauum  I'ontiticem,  sed  Ma- 
mertuin  Viennae  Alloi)iogum  Episcopum."  The.se 
litanie-i,  however,  v.  tre  soon  called  "major,"  as 
iu  the  council  of  Mentz.  can.  Si,  A.n.  813 — 
•'IMacuit  ncdjis  ut  Lit  nii  vutj>>r  observanda  sit 
a  cunctis  Christianis  diebus   tribus,"   &c.     Me- 

•  I'hit  Bf'venfold  ordiT  is  luiul  to  have  l>een  kept  up  at 
Tours  us  laU-  us  tlic  17lh  c<  niuiy,  the  c1<tk>'  <'t  tho  »ev«Mi 
churches  \n  the  city  ^-t.iitliig  <  .ich  from  th<ir  own  iburcb 
and  uicutiug  iu  the  abbey  diurcU  of  Si.  Muriiu. 


nardus  also  says  (in  I.itania  majore):  "Haoc 
Litnnia  m 'jor  est  Kogationum,  quae  in  triduo 
ante  I)ominicam  Ascensionein  celebranda,"  &c.  It 
was  also  sometimes  called  (Jaliiccirui,  from  the 
country  in  which  it  w.is  institute<l,  while  thu 
Litany  on  St.  ^Mark's  day  was  called  L'omma. 

Ti»e  directions  tor  the  order  of  the  Litany  and 
procession  on  the  Rogation  days  are  given  very 
fully  from  a  MS.  ceremmial  of  the  Church  of 
Vienne  by  Martene.  iii.  126,  and  also  the 
Litanies  themselves  for  each  day  from  a  MS. 
ordinnri/  of  the  church  of  Lyons.  Thev  present 
no  peculiar  features,  but  are  interesting  as 
pointing  out  clearly  whore  the  Stutioiis  occur, 
ami  at  what  churches.  They  are  always  said 
after  Terce.  After  tlie  ordinary  litany,  in  which 
no  })salm  is  said  (Nulla  dicjts  cajntula  sed  ora- 
tionem  tantum),  >^ext  is  said,  the  {ir-Hessional 
office  continuing  with  more  invocations  and  anti» 
phons,  and  at  the  last  station  of  the  day  A'o;i« 
is  said,  and  then  Mass.  Afterwards  the  proces- 
sion returns,  saying  alternately  certain  /jreceSf 
and  the  whole  teiniinates  with  the  *'  Litany  for 
any  trouble "  [Letania  de  quacunque  tribu- 
latione]. 

Litanies  of  the  same  character  were  said  in 
some  churches  at  other  times.  Thus  the  Moza 
rabic  breviary  prescribes  Litanies  auti  days  of 
fasting  on  the  .Jejuniwii  cnlaulinim  .Jaivi  irii,  i.e. 
the  three  days  next  before  the  Epiphany,  for 
three  days  before  the  festival  of  St.  Cy|)rian 
[Sei)t.  13],  and  for  three  days  before  that  of 
St.  Martin  [Nov.  1 1],  called  .Jejuniwn  calendarain 
Aovenibris,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  week  days. 

The  Ambrosian  rite  also  appoints  Litanies  lor 
the  week  days  of  the  last  week  in  Advent,  called 
Ferine  de  lUceptato. 

3.  Certain  Litanies  were  also  c;illed  septenary, 
quinary,  ternary  {o'ptcivi,  qiiiiui,  irini).  They 
were  thus  said  at  the  font  on  Easter  Eve: 

The  first  subdcacon  begins  Kyrie  Eleison,  then 
the  second  repeats  Kyrie  Ellison,  and  so  on  till 
the  seventh. 

Then  the  first  begins  Christe  Eleison,  and  so 
on  till  the  seventh. 

Then  the  first  begins  Christe  audi  nof,  and  so 
on  till  the  seventh. 

And  the  whole  Litany  is  gone  through  in  the 
same  manner,  each  clause  being  rej)eated  seven 
times,  once  by  each  of  seven  subdwicons.  In  the 
InciK'utioiis  of  the  saints,  seven  names  are  recited 
out  of  each  order  of  saints  (dicuntur  de  quolibet 
choro  septem  sancti),  seven  from  the  apostles, 
aeven  from  the  martyrs,  seven  from  the  con- 
fessors, and  seven  from  the  virgins. 

Then  follows  the  quiiumj  litany,  said  in  the 
same  manner  by  five  subdeacons,  the  names  of 
five  saints  being  recited  from  each  order,  and 
then  the  ternary,  said  iu  the  same  manner  by 
three. 

Litanies  were  also  used  at  baptisms,  at  ad- 
ministeiing  extreme  unction,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  si>ecify? 

lu  a  MS.  Tontifical  of  Salzburg,  the  following 
metrical  litany  occurs: — 

Rr-x  Ranctorum  Angelonim,  totum  mundniu  adjuva, 
Ora  priuuiin  tu  |>ro  nobis  Viri<o  mat-  r  <iermini» 
bt  miiiislrt  Patrib  ^uulIul,  urdtues  Angt-lici, 

Hex  .N'amitMnm. 
Snppllcate  Christo  n*e1.  co«'tu«  Apostolid, 
Supplioctque  p<-nnagnorum  sanguis  fu>u8  M.trtyrum. 

Hex  h'uncCoruMk 
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Implorate  Confessores,  consonate  Virgines, 
Quo  donetur  magnae  nobb  dies  indulgentiae, 

Jiex  Sanctorum. 

(and  so  on  through  all  the  orders  of  saints, 
ending  thus) : 

Praesta  Patris,  atque  Nati  compar  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Ut  le  aolum  semper  oiuni  ciiligamus  lempore. 

Hex  Sanctorum. 

The  following  is  "  ex  pervetusto  codice  seu 
ordine  Romano  Wirtinensis,  in  dioecesi  Monas- 
teriensi : — 

"  Letonia"  (for  the  first  day  of  Rogation). 
Humili  prece  ad  Te  clamantes  semper  exaudi  nos. 
Summu*  ft  Omiiipot-tis  Genitor  qui  cuiicta  creasti, 

AHernus  Christus  Filius  atque  Deus  ; 
Necuon  s;mcuficiiiis  Itominator  Spiriius  almus, 
Uiiica  majestas  triiiaque  sola  Dei, 

Ad  Te  clamantes. 
Ipsa  Dei  Genetrix,  rei.«aratrix  ihclyta  mundi, 

Quae  Dominura  ca«ito  corpora  concif)ien3, 
Perpetua  semper  radians  cum  virginitate 
Indignos  famulus  Virgu  Maria  tuos, 

ffumili. 
Aiigelici  proceres,  coelorum  exercitus  omnis, 

Aeieriio  semp.-r  Imniiie  conspicuus. 
Aiimiiif  ter  trirn*  supero  per  sidera  regno 

I>audibu.s  aeiemiun  conct^lebrans  Dominum, 
Petrus  cum  Pi.ulo,  Tiiomas  cum  Bartbolomeo, 

El  Jacob  sanctus  nos  rel'-venl  precibus 
Andreas,  Matthaeus,  Barnabas  atque  Johannes, 
Mattbias,  Lucas,  Marcus  et  altisonus, 

(and  so  on  for  78  Elegiac  verses,  embodying  the 
usual  invocations  of  saints,  and  suppliciitions  of  a 
litany). 

These  curious  litanies  are  given  by  Martene, 
vol.  iii.     [See  also  LiTK,  Pr(X;kssiox.] 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LITE  {Kirii).  This  word  is  explained  as  the 
united  supplication  of  many.  In  the  Greek 
cliurch  it  hits  acquired  the  technical  meaning 
of  a  religious  procession  accompanied  with 
prayer;  or  of  prayer  for  a  special  object  made 
during  such  procession.  Hence  Ajt^  and 
"rfpLTraros  are  used  by  Codiuus'  as  synonyms,  and 
both  as  equivalents  of  the  Latin  pr  xessio,  €tj 
>fyaK/\ofji(i/ov  Tov  vpdpov  "yi^verat  6  nfpiiraTos, 
Kai  iariy  aydyicr}  yei/taOai  us  idos  AiTrjj/,  ty  Si 
rfj  AtT^  -weptiraTriffai  rhv  /SacriAeo.  ''  Matutinis 
decantatis,  pro':eii  io  fit,  et  necesse  est  suppli- 
catiouem  in  procedendo  fieri,  et  in  snppiicHtionc 
ImfMrratorem  procedere."  (Co<liuus  De  off.  aui. 
Omst.  c.  ii.)  Again  \iri)  and  XiTavila  are  used 
by  Ce  irenuft''  as  synonymous,  avx/xov  yfvf^fxfvou 
Kiravfiaf  iirofi](Tavro  ol  ruii  fiaai\fui\  a.ir\<poi 
....  4ir(Hr)(T(  8<  Ka\  trtpav  Kn^v  o  irarpmpxrjs 
(Tvv  7<f  KKi]py.  So  knay^vtiv  is  used  in  the 
keoMO  of '*  to  walk  ia  such  a  procession"  (^Typi- 
cum  S'ttj<ie,  c.  4 J). 

Lit'ie  were  uwfd  on  VHriouM  occai.ions  of  public 
calamity  and  interce»hioo.  The  Greek  euchology 
contain.n  a  gen«rral  "office  for  diMerent  Litac, 
and  vigils  with  bupplication^t "  [dic'/Aou0ia  us 
9ta<p6povi  AiT^f  Koi  kypuirvias  ■KapaHKi\(Ttu)v\, 
the  framework  of  which  in  commoa  to  all  Litac, 

*  CoiliniiJi  b«'ld  ih<- ofllc*  uf  Curfpalale  at  the  cuirtof 
th«  lAAt  rmfwror*  of  ('orKtAniiiiopIc,  ntid  wntti-  (amonK 
oiIkt  work*)  <U  Ogtr.iit  Btjl.  ti  auUie  Ci/nttaidin.  Griu-. 
et  Ia',. 

b  A  C/TPt-k  iTK'nlc  of  tbe  lltb  o-ntnrjr.  wtwi  wrot«  ^V/m« 
p^ffiium  l/t4toi  iarum  fnmi  tbe  Urglonlng  of  tije  world  tu 
A.u.  1057. 


and  is  adapted  to  the  special  occasion  by  the  in- 
troduction of  proper  prayers,  epistle,  gospel, 
and  canon.  These  and  some  other  minor  varying 
portions  are  given  for  the  following  emergencies  : 
in  time  of  l>rought ;  in  peril  of  Earthquake ;  in 
time  of  Pestilence  ;  in  storms  on  Land  cmd  at  Sea  ; 
on  occasion  of  Inroads  of  Barbarians ;  in  anti- 
cipation of  War.  There  are  also  special  prayers 
for  occasions  of  intercession,  such  as,  in  any 
public  calamity  ;  for  the  ChrisH  in  people ;  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  Arm>/ ;  in  times  oi' famine ;  in 
danger  of  thunder  and  Hg/itnin/.'^ 

The  outline  of  the  service  is  as  follows: 

The  customary  opening  formulas  (Ter  sanc- 
tus — rpiaayiov.  Most  Holy  Trinity— Traj^oyi a 
rptos).  The  Lord's  pray ei.  Kyrie  eleison  twQlye 
times. 

Psalm  142  [143,  E.  V.  Domine  exaudi]. 

The  g re  it  Synapte.'^ 

A  few  Troparia  of  the  usual  character. 

Psalm  6. 

"  Then  the  first  of  the  priests  says  a  prayer 
proper  to  the  Lite,  and  the  deacon  the  little 
Synapte  "  {^Ira  \eyei  6  irpwros  toDj/  iepccav  piav 
SVX.W-  Kara  ttji'  \it^v,  6  Se  SiaKovoi  avvaTTT^iv 
fjuKpav). 

Then  begins  the  second  station  : — 

\_Ka\  apxa/j-fda  ttjs  deortpas  ar  acre  cos.'] 

Psalm  101  [102,  E.  V.  Domine  exaudij. 

A  few  Troparia. 

The  second  of  the  priests  says  another  prayer. 

The  little  Synapte. 

Psalm  78  [79.     Deus  venerunt]. 

A  few  Troparia  and  the  gradual  psalms. 

The  proper  gospel  and  canon.     Dismissal. 

[cvayyiXiov  Kara.  tt]v  Anrjv,  Ka\  6  Kav(i)V 
■napojxoius.~\ 

The  special  prayers  in  those  offices  are  long; 
several  occupying  a  closely  printed  folio  column 
and  a  half,  or  more,  and  one  (in  time  of 
pestilence)  almost  five  such  columns. 

A  Lite  of  a  somewhat  diH'ereut  nature  from 
the  foregoing  occurs  in  the  couj'se  of  Great 
Vespers  of  a   Vijil.  » 

After  the  prayer  of  Inclin<ition  of  the  head 
[eu^T?  Tiis  Ke^oAoKAirri'os]  the  rubric  proceeds : 
"Then  we  sing  in  this  manner  the  idiomcla" 
proper  to  the  saint  of  the  day,  malving  procession 
in  the  Nurther  (KiraufvovTfs  iu  tw  ydpOr^Ki)  the 
priest  and  the  deacon  going  first  with  liglits  and 
censer.  Glory.  Stichos  of  the  saint.  And  now, 
Theoto/don*,  and  after  this  the  deacon,  if  he  is 
juvsent,  or  if  not,  the  priest,  says  this  prayer." 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for  protection  through 
the  intercessions  of  the  saints,  and  jiraycrs  tor  all 
conditions  of  men,  framed  as  an  ordiuaiy  Ectene, 
but  with  K'/rie  eleison  repeated  not  after  each 
clause,  but  three  times  after  a  group  of  several 
in  the  course  of  the  prayer,  and  forty  tiujes  at 
the  conclusion. 

The  priest  then  says  a  short  jirayer,  bids 
Peae  to  all,  and  after  the  injunction  by  the 
deacon  to  fjoni  the  he  id  to  the  Lord,  says  a  prayer 
for  prof cct ion  idt-ntical  in  Kul)stance  with  tliat 
imme^liatoly  preceding  the  h'ctene. 

•  ThM*  are  oorrr«i»ofid!riK  olflcfn  for  n-nrly  all  tin-He 
or.-tiiiori4  III  llie  rlimli  of  lh<-  VV.i.t<rii  chnrclj. 

^  'Ibi-  •"urn**.  Willi  tli<'  ninlwlon  of  iln*  i  linowii  for  tko 
kInK.  k*.,nM  llmt  nald  m  tin-  ollW  f  of  On-  Li  (KUNABIUM. 

•  i.e.  ci-roilii  <iiili|iiioii».  or  »/iV/ii,  i.  «.  v<  i»m». 
I  i.€.  ail  aiittpliuii  U>  Ibo  U.  V.M. 
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Then  the  Aposticha  {a.ir6(TTixa)<  are  hej^un, 
and  while  they  are  being  sung,  the  piocessinn 
returns  into  the  nave,  j)re«reded  by  lis^hts.  and 
singintr  both  the  Ajwstiha  anil  the  S'ichi 
beloutjing  to  them  (^7ra5oi'T€s  Kal  tovs  rux^vras 
arix^i^s  a'jruv). 

The  olHce  then  finishes  with  the  benediction 
of  the  loaves  [sc»?  Article], 

[This  is  extracted  t'rnm  the  olfice  for  vespers 
(i/coAoi/0io  roll  kantpivov)  i^iven  in  the  euchology. 
The  "order  of  the  sacrea  ministry"  (5»ara|is 
T7JS  UpohiaKovias)^  in  the  same  b(>ok,  gives  fuller 
and  more  comj)licuted  rubrics,  but  the  oiKce  is 
the  same.] 

Symeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalnnica'',  speaking 
of  this  office  {op.  cont.  Jlieies.)  says,  "This 
(A«TT/)  is  celebrated  out  of  doors  ((^u.^6ev)  in 
the  Narthex  of  the  church,  on  Saturdays  and 
chief  festivals."  He  assigns  also  as  the  reason 
why  the  Lite  is  celebrated  in  the  Narthex,  that 
as  the  Saviour  descended  to  our  lower  regions, 
so  we  implore  His  mercy,  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  church  as  though  at  the  doors  of  heaven. 

Other  occasional  and  extraordinary  Litae  take 
place,  he  says,  when  any  plague  or  public 
calamity  threatens.  [See  also  LlTANY  and  PuO- 
ci:ssiON.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

LITERAE  COMMEND ATORIAE.  [Com- 
mendatory Letteiis.] 

LITERAE  DIMISSORIAE.  [Dimissory 
Lettkiw.] 

LITERAE  FOR^IATAE.     [Forma.] 

LITERAE  PASCHALES.  [Paschal  Let- 
ters.] 

LIETRAE    PEREGRIXORUM.    [Koixo- 

KIKON,  1.  yU7.] 

LITIGATION  (litcs).  Lawsuits  of  any 
kind,  especially  before  secular  courts,  were  dis- 
couraged as  far  as  possible.  The  3rd  ('ouncil  of 
Carthage  (c.  9)  i)rovides  that  any  of  the  clergy 
who  might  appeal  to  a  secular  court  in  a  civil 
matter,  should  in  case  of  success  forfeit  what 
they  had  gained,  if  they  desired  to  retain  their 
ollices.  The  4th  council  of  (Jarthage  goes  still 
farther.  A  bishop  is  altogether  forliiilden  to 
unilertake  any  lawsuit  about  a  temporal  matter 
{St'itut.  I.cd.  Anti'j.  c.  10;  liruns,  Canones,  i. 
141).  The  disj)utes  of  the  clergy  among  them- 
selves were  to  be  settled  by  the  bishop,  either  by 
persuasit)n  or  authority,  tho.se  refusing  to  obey 
him  were  to  be  condemned  by  the  synod  (o.  59). 
Any  catholic,  lay  or  clerical,  who  referred 
any  cause,  just  or  unjust,  to  the  decision  of  a 
non-catliolic  (alterius  fidei)  judge  was  to  be 
excomuuiuicatcd  (c  b7).  The  council  of  Chalce- 
don  (<;.  0)  provides  a  scries  ol"  appeals  to  eccle- 
siastical courts,  ending  with  the  tribunal  of  the 
em])er»)r  at  Constantinople  (c/.  I'ldcx  Keel. 
Afri-.  c.  ll'.")).  The  council  of  V'annes  however 
(o.  9)  permits  the  clergy  to  appeal  to  the  secular 
courts  by  permission  of  their  bishops,  but  an 
appeal   from   the  decision  of  a  bishop,  or  a  suit 


ff  Ooar  (in  ^oco)  calls  thcBC  ra  an'o  fni\ov  <m\Tjpa. 
Tiny  arc  slirheia  npp«'n<leil  to  tlirhi.  or  fra^nx-niary 
verso.-i  from  ilie  pMliiis,  nod  are  explaincti  as  "  ver»UB  e 
Davidii  is  virsibiis  coinixjuiti." 

fc  liibl.  Max.  rat.  xxii. 


against  a  bishop,  must  be  made  to  other  bishops, 
and  on  no  account,  on  j)eril  of  excommunication, 
be  referred  to  a  secular  court.  The  council  of 
Agde(c.  31,  32;  Bruns,  Can.  ii,  152)  provides  that 
those  who  refuse  to  cease  from  litigation  at  the 
bidding  of  the  bishop  shall  be  excommunicated, 
and  tbibids  any  of  the  clergy  to  carrv  a  cause 
into  a  secular  court  without  permission  of  the 
bishop,  but  permits  them  to  plead  in  a  cause 
that  has  already  been  taken  there.  The  evi- 
dence of  those  who  were  prone  to  litigation  was 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  not  received 
without  very  careful  inijuiry  into  its  truth 
{Stdtut.  Ac./.  Antit/.  c.  58).  In  all  lawsuits  the 
faith  and  moral  character  of  both  parties  were  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  {ihid.  c.  96).     [P.  O.] 

LITTEUS  (LiTECs),  bishop  and  confessor  in 
Africa  ;  commemorated  Sept.  10  {Mart.  L'suard. 
Ado  ;  Acta  di>.  Sept.  iii.  483).  [C.  H.] 

LITFRGICAL  BOOKS.  The  present  article 
relates  not  merely  to  such  books  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  pert"ormance  of  the  Liturgy  proper, 
or  Mass;  but  to  all  that  are  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  otlices  of  the  church. 

I.  Before  enumerating  these,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  attempt  some  answer  to  the  question, 
"  When  were  litunjies  or  other  furmnlaries  com- 
mitted to  writia  I  for  tise  in  tlie  church  i  " 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  great  variety 
and  length  of  the  prayers,  &c.  in  the  liturgies 
and  offices  of  the  church  preclude  the  sup|)osi- 
tion  that  these  can  ever  have  been  said  without 
book.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  only 
throws  us  back  on  the  further  enquiry,  when  it 
was  that  liturgies  and  services  became  so  lengthy 
and  complicated  as  absolutely  to  require  writt^^n 
manuals  for  their  due  ])erformance — a  (}uestion 
to  which  no  delinite  answer  can  be  given. 

We  cannot,  in  fact,  inquire  when  liturgies 
were  first  written,  without  first  inquiring  when 
they  were  first  celebrated  in  set  forms  ;  forms 
must  have  been  adopted  before  they  were  written 
down,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  at  once  written ;  some  forms  may  have 
been  long  handed  down  by  tradition  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  .Tews  used  forms  of 
devotion  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue 
before  the  Incarnation,  and  as  the  services  vi  the 
church  were  uniiuestionably  intluenced  by  those 
of  the  Synagogue,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  Christians  al.so  adoj)ted  set  forms  in 
their  jjublic  devotions  from  an  early  i>eriod.' 
To  this  it  is  objected  that  .histm  Martyr  {Ayol. 
i.  c.  67)  describes  the  president  of  a  Christian 
a.ssembly  as  sending  up  prayers  "according  to  his 
ability  " — an  expression  which  (it  is  thought) 
must  imply  that  the  prayers  were  whcdly  de- 
pendent upon  the  powers  of  him  who  uttered 
thom.  But  in  fact  it  is  j)robable  that  the  words 
ocrt]  SiVojuis  avru  simply  mean  "  with  all  his 
strength,"  referring  to  the  vehemence  with 
which  the  prayer  was  uttered,  and  not  to  the 
matter  of  it;  and  Valesius  has  noted  (on  Kuseb. 
//.  E.  iv.  15,  §  .^6),  that  avairtu.Tr(iv  is  used 
speciallv  of  uttering  with  a  loud  voice.  Inileed, 
when  Justin  describes  (I.  c)  the  Christians   as 

•  In  Baying  tbfas  the  writer  doe«  noi  contend  that  fonnit 
of  pra}*er  were  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  ex  ttmpor* 
prayer. 
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standing  up  together  in  a  body,  and  uttering 
prayers  (evxo-s  Trf^Tro^ei/),  we  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  harmonious  utterances  ot 
a  multitude  must  have  taken  some  well-known 
form,  perhaps  rather  of  the  nature  of  short 
*' preces "  than  more  lengthened  "orationes." 
And  when  he  &ays  (Apol.  i.  c.  13)  that  Chris- 
tians thought  it  right  to  send  "  pomps  and 
hymns  "  ^  to  the  Creator  by  means  of  language, 
rather  than  as  the  heathen  did.  his  words  suit 
better  the  majestic  style  of  Eastern  prayers  and 
odes,  such  as  we  have  them,  than  the  unpre- 
meditated effusions  of  a  presiding  brother. 

Another  objection  is  found  in  Tertuilian's 
assertion  {Apol.  c.  ;iO),  that  Christians  prayed 
without  a  prompter  (sine  raonitore)  because  they 
prayed  from  the  heart.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  functions  of  the  heathen  "  monitor " 
to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  what  kind 
of  contrast  is  intended.  If  the  monitor 
dictated  the  trordi  of  the  prayer,  the  passage 
seems  to  imply  that  Christians  needed  no  such 
aid,  but  prayed  in  such  words  as  the  heart 
prompted  ;  if  the  monitor,  like  the  deacon  in 
Christian  assemblies  at  a  somewhat  later  date, 
simply  proclaimed  the  object  for  which  prayer 
was  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  no  such  in- 
ference can  be  drawn.  And,  as  Bingham  has  re- 
marked (xiii.  V.  5),  in  public  prayer  the  presiding 
brother  or  presbyter  must,  in  any  case,  have 
dictated  words  to  the  rest,  whether  with  the 
help  of  a  set  form  or  not,  or  there  could  have 
been  no  common  worship.  On  the  whole,  we 
conclude  that  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  simply  means  that  Christians  needed  no 
urijirvj  to  pray,  as  some  of  the  heathen  did  ;  they 
needed  no  prompting  but  that  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Again,  it  is  contended  (e.q.  by  Le  Brun,  tom. 
ii.  Diss.  i.  p.  1 1  i(.)  that  certain  expressions  of  St. 
Basil  prove  conclusively  that  liturgies  were  not 
committe<i  to  writing  in  his  time.  The  passage 
in  question  is  the  following:  to  ttjs  (TriK\-f)aeu)s 
(ir}fj.aTa  iir\  ttJ  iLpa^ti^d  rov  6.pTov  Tr,s  (vxa- 
piarias  Kai  tov  irorripiov  ttjs  (v\oyiai  ris  rwi/ 
ayicov  ^yypd^us  Tifiiv  KaTaXtKonrty;  ( De  Spirit't 
&incto.  c.  27,  §6»i);  that  is,  "wliich  of  the 
lainth  left  behind  for  us  in  writing  the  words  of 
the  invocation  at  the  displ.iying  (or  dedicating) 
of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving  and  the  cup  of 
blessing  r"  On  this  pas.sage  we  have  to  remark, 
that  St.  Basil  is  here  defending  apostolic  tradi- 
tion ;  if,  he  says,  we  were  to  reject  every th in '^ 
which  ha-s  not  direct  written  [i.  e,  scriptural] 
authority  a»  being  of  no  great  importance,  we 
should  very  much  endanger  the  church  ;  tor 
many  wtdl-known  practices  rest  only  on  tradi- 
tion; as  the  uj»e  of  the  sign  of  the  cros.H  in 
baptinm,  the  turning  towards  the  Ha.>.t,  the  use 
of  the  words  «)f  invocation  [Kl'lCLFJJls],  That  he 
is  referring  to  the  want  of  arrij  twal  auihtirity 
for  certain  parts  of  the  church  nervice,  not  to 
the  abjM-nce  of  written  copies,  is  evident  from 
the  w<  rd»  which  follow  the  passai;e  quoted 
aU>ve  :  "for  we  do  not  by  any  means  content 
ourselwa  with  those  words  which  are  record<?d 
in  the  Kpistlcs  or  the  Gosj»els,  but  we  pndix  and 
auffiz  othert,  aa  being  of  great  etncacj  in  ret|>cct 


*  F>»r  til'-  applimtion  of  1>m»  wurd  woMirij  to  lAiiKunfC, 
oomp«re     I's  ii<i(>-riaio,    Azioch.    p.   .563    i>,    m.^nri    mat 


of  the  mystery,  receiving  them  from  the  un- 
written discipline  (e'/c  ttjs  aypd((>ov  5iSa<TKa\ia5 
■jrapaXa^ovTis)."  Clearly  when  St.  Basil  says 
that  the  words  of  the  Epiclesis  were  not  received 
in  a  written  form  from  any  of  the  saiuts,  he 
means  that  they  were  not  contained  in  scripture, 
but  formed  a  part  of  that  mass  of  non-scriptural 
tradition  which  inclu  led  so  many  well-known 
church  observances.  On  the  question,  whether 
these  formularies  were  committed  to  writincj  in 
his  own  time,  his  words  determine  uothiug ; 
what  he  says  is  virtually,  that  they  were  not 
contained  in  any  writing  of  the  apostolic  age. 
In  any  case,  St.  Basil's  expressions  relate  only 
to  the  Epiclesis  in  the  liturgy,  the  exact  words 
of  which  may  perhaps  not  have  been  committed 
to  writing  until  a  comj-aiativelv  late  period, 
from  the  dread  of  profauation  by  the  heathen. 

In  another  of  Le  Bruiis  arguments  (tom.  ii. 
Diss,  i.,  art.  5,  p.  29-32),  that  the  fathers 
expressly  forbade  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the 
Creed  to  be  written  down  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  forgotten  \n)i\\  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  were  regarded  as 
much  more  secret  and  sacred  than  most  other 
portions  of  divine  service,  and  that  these  cautions 
were  addressed  to  catechumens. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
some  at  least  of  St.  Paul's  quotations,  which  are 
not  found  in  canonical  scripture,  are  taken  from 
Christian  liturgies.  As,  for  instance,  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  the  quotation,  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard  ..."  which  is  introduced  with  the 
words  "  KaQitis  yiypairrai"  is  by  no  means  exactly 
taken  from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  and  may  (it  is  con- 
tended) have  been  taken  from  a  liturgy.  The 
expression  does  in  fact  occur  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  .James  (Daniel,  Codex,  iv.  113;,  which  how- 
ever is,  as  a  whole,  unquestionably  of  much 
later  date  than  the  apostolic  age.  With  greater 
probability  it  has  been  thought  that  the  expres- 
sion "fauhful  is  the  word"  {vin-rhs  6  Koyos), 
several  times  occurring  in  the  jiastoral  epistles 
(1  Tim.  i.  15;  iii.  1  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11;  Tit.  iii.  8) 
implies  the  quotation  of  a  saving  or  yvwixi) 
familiar  to  the  Christians  in  their  assemblies, 
perhaps  one  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
rej^eat  "with  one  voice;"  the  jiassage  2  Tim. 
ii.  11  in  particular  has  very  much  the  rhythm 
of  an  "ode''  intended  for  chanting. 

Whether  we  should  reckou  the  books  or  rolls 
f<»und  in  ancient  Christian  pictures  [I.  877]  as 
liturgical  books  is  very  doubtful.  But  we 
come  upon  the  traces  of  at  least  some  forms 
committed  to  writing  in  the  2nd  century.  Celsus 
(On gen  c.  Cels.  vi.  4U,  p.  .302  Spencer)  says 
that  he  saw  in  the  possession  of  Christian  priests 
certain  "  barbaric  books,  full  of  names  ofdeuKuis 
ani]  portentous  expressions."  These  were  in  all 
jjiobability  forms  of  K.xoltciHM  [I.  G.'jI],  though 
baniel  {CiaLx,  iv.  28  H.)  considers  them  to  have 
been  DiiTYCiis.  They  were  at  any  rate  some 
kind  of  formulary  used  by  Christians.  And  the 
way  in  which  Origen  replies  to  (\dsus,  that 
Christians  who  duly  worship  (jod  in  the  set 
prayers  (-wpotrraxOfiffaii  *iix<i^f)  are  free  from 
the  assault  (d  tlemonn,  setMns  at  any  rale  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  forms.  KuHebiiis  de- 
clares (//.  A".  V.  2M,  §  .'i)  that  uiriUrn  odes 
(ypa<pt7ffat)  testified  from  the  very  Iteginniiig  to 
the  divinity  of  (!hi'ist  the  word  ot  Ood  ;  >«  puss- 
age  which  reniiods  us  of  the  widl-known  phraa« 
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of  Pliny  {I-pist.  x.  96  [al.  97]),  "carmen  Christo  t 
quasi  Deo  dicere."  In  the  account  of  tlie  mar- 
tyviloni  of  Kelix  (f 'ioO)  of  Tubyza  in  Africa 
(Baluz.  Misccll.  ii.  77),  the  emperor  is  said  to 
have  put  forth  an  edict,  that  the  books — mean- 
ing apparently  those  whit;h  were  the  prop(.'rty 
of  the  churcli — should  be  taken  from  thel>ishops 
and  priests  l)y  violence  if  necessary;  and  in  the 
same  narrative,  the  priest  Januarius  and  the 
readers  Fortunatus  and  Septimianus  declare  that 
the  bisho])  had  the  custody  of  the  books.  In 
the  4th  century,  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  liturgical  books  becomes  more  clear  and 
definite.  I'seudo-Athanasius,  for  instance,  speak- 
ing of  the  rage  of  the  Arians  agaitst  the  orthodox 
(^Epist.  All.,  et  JJpisc.  ad  Marcuin.  in  Migne,  vol. 
28,  p.  1445),  says  that,  among  other  things,  they 
burned  the  church  l)ooks.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  book  which  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
is  said  to  have  compiled  (.Jerome  de  Scrip' 
toribus  E  (i.  c.  l'*0),  called  Liber  Ihjinnoruia  et 
Mi/stcrioruin,  was  a  collection  of  forms  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments.  Gennadius  (De 
Viris  III.  c.  48)  describes  certain  u»ioJv»  which 
Paulinus  of  Nola  comj)iled  as  Sacnnnentttrinm 
Ami  Ifymn  n'luin.  Victor  Vitensis(/V  s  c.  Vandal. 
i.  12)  tells  how  Geiseric  compelled  the  priests 
to  give  up  the  sacred  vessels  or  all  their  books 
(ministeria  divina   vel   libros  cunctos). 

The  existence  of  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
"ma>s-l)ook"  in  the  oth  century  is  testified  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  following  circumstance 
(/fist.  Fraiic.  ii.  22).  Siilonius  Apollinaris  (t  ca. 
488),  when  the  book  from  wiiich  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  sacred  office  (j)er  quem  sancta 
sollemnia  agere  consueverat)  had  been  mis- 
chievously taken  away,  was  able  to  go  through 
the  whole  service  of  the  holy  day  "  a  tem})ore," 
to  the  admiration  of  all.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  instance  of  his  readiness  and  command  of 
expression,  not  of  his  memory;  but  even  if  we 
6U{)pose  that  the  saint  extemporised  the  office, 
the  passage  equally  i)roves  that  a  "libellus" 
was  in  common  use.  Gregory  also  (  Vitatt  Pair. 
c.  16,  §  2,  p.  1229)  relates  of  Venantius,  that 
coming  one  day  to  the  church  he  said,  "my  eyes 
are  dim  and  I  cannot  see  the  service  book 
(libellum),"  and  reque-.led  a  presbyter  to  say 
the  office,  which  was  (as  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive shews)  the  altar  service. 

II.  List  of  I.ituniictl  Books. — The  rule  of  Chro- 
degang  (c.  79.  in  Cone.  G>nn.  i.  119)  lays  down 
that  every  priest  ought  to  have  in  his  church 
the  books  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
rend"^  masses,  epistles,  gosjiels,  baptisnial  and 
penitential  offices,  the  series  of  offices  for  the 
year  (circiilos  anni )  or  the  nocturnal  lections, 
without  further  <lefiniiig  the  books.  The  Knglish 
Aelfric  at  a  somewhat  later  date  required  that 
every  presbyt(;r  should  possess  before  ordination 
A  psalter,  a  book  of  the  Kpi-tles,  a  book  of  the 
Gospels,  a  mass-book  (librum  missalom),  books 
of  the  ('ant ides,  a  manual  or  encheiridion,  a 
"gerim,"a  ])enitential,  and  n  lectl.narv  (Har- 
douin's  Conn.  vi.  982).  Instead  of  the  word 
"gerim,"  Mansi  gives  (Supp'.  Cone,  i  1168) 
"Numerale,"'  which  is  thought  to  mean  a  o^ilendur 
or  martyrology.      [LiUKAKiiis  II.  986.] 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  list  of  liturgical 
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books  actually  existing,  and  used  (in  most  cases) 
from  ancient  .imes. 

a.  Of  the  Western  Church.  —  For  the  saving 
of  the  several  offices  at  the  altar  or  in  the  choir 
there  would  evidently  be  required — 

1.  Some  kind  of  directory  as  to  the  order  and 
manner  of  performing  the  ser>ices  and  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  several  days.  Such  a 
book,  which  would  c<intiin  what  in  modern 
times  we  call  the  Jiubri  s,  the  Latins  called 
Ordo. 

2.  The  actual  matter  of  the  prayers,  thanks- 
givings, preface.!,  &c.,  which  were  to  l)e  used  in 
the  offices.  The  Sacramkntarv  or  Mi.ssal 
contained  the  prayers,  &c.,  used  in  the  altar 
offices  on  the  several  festivals  throughout  the 
year. 

The  plenary  MissAi;8,  which  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  altar-ser- 
vices, do  not  fall  within  our  chronoh-gical  limits. 
The  Ccdiectarium  containe  1  the  CoLLKcrs  [I. 
403],  and  Caj-itula  [I.  289],  to  be  said  in  the 
Hour-offices. 

3.  The  Psalter  contained  the  Psalms  ar- 
ranged for  saying  in  the  daily  offices,  together 
with  the  Canticlls  [I.  284],  and  the  Psalm 
Q  icunjpie  Vnlt. 

4.  Provision  was  of  course  made  for  the  read- 
ing the  Scripture-j>ortions  appointed  in  the 
offices,  whether  at  the  altar  or  in  choir.  This 
was  done  either  by  marking  in  a  co])v  of  the 
Gospels,  Kpistles,  or  other  books  of  Scripture, 
the  passages  to  be  read  in  the  several  offices;  or 
by  extracting  the  several  passages  and  arranging 
them  in  a  separate  book  [Kpistlk,  I.  621  ;  Gos- 
pel, I.  740:  Lkctionary,  II.  953]. 

5.  The  AxTii'iiONARV  [1.  l(»o]  contained  the 
Antiphf^ns.  Responds,  and  Invitatories  used  in 
divine  service. 

6.  The  Hymnarium  contained  ine  mefrical 
hymns  used  in  the  offices. 

7.  It  was  sometimes  found  convenient  to 
place  the  Benedictions  in  a  separate  volume 
called  a  Bknkdictional  [I.  199]. 

8.  The  Mani'al  contained  those  offices  (other 
than  the  Mass  and  the  Hour- offices),  which  a 
presbyter  coul  i  administer;  and 

9.  The  Pontifical,  those  which  only  a  bishop 
could  perform. 

10.  The  Penitential  (Poeuitcnti  ile)  contained 
not  only  the  form  of  administering  penance,  but 
also  the  penances  required  for  various  forms  of 
sin.     [Pknitkntial  IVxiks.] 

11.  The  Passional  (J'iissional'\  or  I.i  cr  Pas- 
sionariiis)  contained  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  who 
were  commemorated  on  certain  days  of  the  year. 
[Lkoknoa.  Martv!{01.(k;y.] 

)8.  The  Greek  Liturgical  books  in  the  list  given 
below  are  probably,  in  several  c.ises,  of  later 
origin  than  the  eighth  century;  but  as-fhere  is 
great  ditliculty  in  determining  their  exact  date 
it  seemed  best  to  give  the  whole  list  according  to 
the  r"«>dern  arrangement. 

1.  I  he  Directory  for  saying  the  offices  WM 
called  by  the  Greek*  TvPiri'M  \TviriK6v). 

2.  The  LiTfROY  proper  (Ktirovpyla)  contains 
the  fixed  portions  of  the  office  of  the  altar.  If 
to  this  the  offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
other  sacraments,  benetlictious.  etc.  are  added, 
the  wh<de  volume  is  called  KuciiOLOGiON. 

3.  The  Mi:nai;a  contains  the  portions  both  of 
the    choir-services   and    altar-offices   which  are 
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proper  for  the  several  Saints'-days  or  other  fes- 
tivals. 

4.  The  HOROLOGiON  [I.  784]  contains  the 
daily  offices  for  the  hours  of  pi-ayer. 

5.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Latins,  have  a  book  of 
the  Gospels  (^evayyeXiov)  ;  of  Ej'istles  (^air6(rTo\os, 
or  vpa^aToaToKos) ;  and  of  Lessons  from  the  Old 
Testament  (^avayvivcrf^ajv  fiifi\os).     Also 

6.  The  Psalter  {ipaXT-fipLov),  containing  the 
Psalms,  arranged  for  lecitation,  and  several  other 
offices  or  portions  of  offices. 

7.  The  Triodion  contains  the  Canons  of  odes 
to  be  used  in  Lent ;  and  a  similar  book,  the 
Penteoostarion.  contains  the  proper  odes,  &c. 
for  the  period  from  Easter  to  the  octave  of 
Pentecost. 

8.  The  Paracleticon,  or  Paracletice,  con- 
tains the  Troparia  for  the  ferial  offices. 

9.  The  OcTOKCnus  contains  the  ferial  Stichera 
and  Troparia  from  the  vespers  of  the  Saturday 
till  the  end  of  the  liturgy  ou  Sunday. 

10.  The  Mknologion'  is  e(iuivalent  to  the 
Ma';TYROLO'1Y  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  An'Tholooion  [1.  91]  and  Synopsis  ought, 
perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among  liturgical 
books,  as  they  are  mere  compilations  for  the  use 
of  ordinary  worshippers,  from  the  Paracletice, 
Menaea,  and  Horolngion,  of  such  portions  as  are 
most  commonly  in  use. 

The  Hirmologion  is  a  collection  of  HiRMOi 
(I.  77.S). 

The  Synaxaria  are  "  the  abbreviated  lections 
from  the  Menologion,  extracted  trom  the  Menaea, 
and  publishe  1,  for  convenience  sake,  by  them- 
selves" (Neale's  E'strn  C.  Int.  >'9o). 

The  Pan'egvricox  is  a  collection  of  sermons, 
by  approved  authors,  for  various  festivals. 

III.  Among  liturgical  books,  the  first  place, 
both  for  its  importanoe  and  the  splendour  with 
whrch  it  was  written,  illuminated,  and  decorated 
[see  below],  is  to  be  given  to  the  Kvangeliary,  or 
book  of  the  Gospels.  Lvangelistaria,  or  books  con- 
taining only  those  passages  of  the  Gospels  which 
were  read  in  the  altar-office,  are  rare  within  our 
period,  while  many  ancient  M.SS.  of  the  Gospels 
bear  marginal  words  or  marks  which  shew  that 
they  have  b«cn  a.>el  for  liturgical  jiurposes  [Lec- 
TIONARV]. 

The  book  of  the  Gospels  was  an  object  of 
veneration  in  many  ways.  When  the  church 
wa*  able  to  celebrate  its  services  and  arrange 
its  churches  without  fear  of  persecution,  and  tne 
gacre<i  books  were  no  longer  concealed  from  the 
prjing  eyes  of  informers;  then  it  came  to  be 
Usual  to  lay  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  some 
conHpicuoa^  place  in  the  church,  or  even  on  the 
altar  it*€lf  [altar,  I.  66],  (Augustine,  d- 
C'iv.  Dei,  X.  29 ;  »ee  the  re|.re-.entations  ligured 
by  Ci;4m[itni,  Vet.  Man.  tab.  xxxvii.).  C<im|)are 
Kntranck.  (Um'V.L.  In  counciln  it  was  not  un- 
U'ianl  for  theC'xIex  of  the  GosjwIh  to  be  enthroned 
with  great  solcrnnity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
annembly  as  waji  done  iu  the  connrjlH  of  Chalc<'- 
don,  in  the  third  .-md  fourth  *»f  Conntanf inopN-, 
the  second  of  Xiraea,  and  in  the  Koiiian  hvno<|H 
of  the  y^-arn  042,  74.0,  and  9o9.  In  the  Chris- 
tiani*.«vi  Empire,  Ju^ttinian  ordered  the  IkkiW  of 
tfi»r  G'.^|.(d)»  'o  I»«  dir|K»>iit«'d  in  th«!  courtu  <-f  jus- 
ti'e  (llinturim,  jv.  i.  'iZU)  From  (!hry»Kw»lom 
(//o'fi.  72  fal.  7:JJ  in  Mutt.,  p.  669,  Mign^).  and 
Jerome  (Comm.  on  Matt,  xtiii.  6  p.  1H6),  wi" 
learn  that  lo  their  time  it  was  oot   unusual  for 


Christians  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  hung 
from  their  necks,  which  was  also  a  practice  of 
pious  ladies  in  the  fifth  century,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

The  oath  in  the  Gospels  was  from  ancient 
times  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  adju- 
rations,   [Oath.] 

On  the  use  of  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  ordina- 
tion, see  Bishop,  I.  221,  and  Ordination. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Eighth  General  Council 
(Const'int'Tiople,  A.D.  869,  c.  7)  approved  the 
veneration  paid  to  the  book  of  the  Gospels  by 
the  faithful. 

The  Evangeliary,  to  protect  it  from  injury, 
was  commonly  placed  in  a  clasped  or  sealed 
CAPSA  when  not  actually  in  use ;  an  example 
may  be  seen  in  a  mosaic  of  the  Liberian  church 
in  Rome,  said  to  have  been  completed  under 
Sixtus  IIL  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mvn.  i.  16).         [C] 

IV.  Liturgical  Books  in  Art. — Dom  Gue- 
ranger  (^Institt.  Liturg.  iii.  223  ft.)  dwells 
on  the  devoted  care  with  which  the  sacred 
books  were  transcribed,  edited,  and  corrected,  in 
early  days.  There  was  required  of  them,  he  says, 
accuracy  and  fidelity  enough  to  set  all  men  free 
from  the  least  fear  of  alteration  in  the  text ;  per- 
sonal morality,  well  suiteil  to  the  sanctity  of  di- 
vine mysteries  ;  and  a  degree  of  dignity,  if  possible 
of  splendour,  in  execution  such  as  might  impress 
the  eye  and  the  mind  with  religious  respect.  Th<» 
MSB.,  when  comjdeted  in  the  scriptoria,  were  cor- 
rected under  the  care  of  bishops  and  abbats,  who 
either  entrusted  that  duty  to  confidential  hands, 
or,  in  many  cases,  executed  it  themselves.  The 
copyists  would  have  thouglit  it  sacrilege  to  de- 
part in  any  degree  from  the  words  given  them 
to  reproduce. 

Gueranger  (iii.  225)  quotes  the  prologue 
found  in  Alcuin's  sacramentary,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  spirit  in  which  church-books  were  com- 
piled and  copied. 

"  But  since  there  are  some  other  forms  which 
the  holy  church  neccssiwily  makes  u.se  of,  and 
which  the  .said  father  saw  had  been  set  forth 
by  others,  and  so  himself,  had  passed  them  by, 
on  this  account  we  thought  it  worth  the  while 
to  gather  these  up  like  blossoming  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  collect  them  in  one,  and  set  them  apart 
in  the  body  of  this  MS.  .  .  .  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  distinction  we  have  set  this  prologue  in 
the  midst,  so  as  to  be  the  end  of  the  first  |)art 
of  the  book  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  .  .  . 
We  jiray  you  therefore,  whoever  shall  have 
taken  in  hand  this  roll  to  read  or  transci'ilie  it, 
that  ye  pour  «iut  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for 
me,  for  that  we  have  been  (liligent  to  collect  and 
Correct  these  things  for  the  profit  of  as  many 
as  may  be.  An<l  we  pray  yon  to  copy  it  again 
so  diligently,  a.s  to  its  text,  that  it  comfort  th« 
cars  of  the  loarucd,  and  allow  not  any  of  the 
simpb'r  sort  to  go  astray.  Fur  it  will  be  no 
avail,  as  saith  blexsed  St.  .lerome,  to  have  made 
rorrectifin  in  a  book,  uiilesM  the  corrected  reading 
he   prenerved    by  the  diligent  care  of  the  book- 

Some  of  the  personal  prayers  or  benedictions 
of  actual  scribes  are  of  great  benuly,  Ijut  few 
Hp|H'ar  to  have  been  prewrveil  lief'ore  the  11th 
century.  One  or  two  may  be  repealed  lieri'. 
Gu^rnnger  has  extracted  the  first  from  n  Greek 
evangeliary    of  that    period.     Theii     iitituroful 
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j)icty  is  certainly  different  from  the  quiet  greet- 
ing of  St.  Paul's  secretary,  **  I  Tertius,  who 
wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you." 

"  This  book  has  been  written  by  the  hacd  of 
a  sinner.  May  tlie  most  holy  mother  of  <}od, 
and  Saint  Eutychius,  vouchsafe  to  accept  its 
homage,  and  may  the  Lord  God,  by  intercession 
of  the  most  holy  mother  of  God  and  Saint  tuty- 
chius,  grant  us  eternal  life  in  heaven.     Amen." 

The  two  illustrious  (and  ominously  named) 
caligraphs  of  the  9th-century  evangeliary  of 
St.  Emmeran  of  Ratisbon  speak  to  this  jiurpose 
on  its  last  page,  in  Latin  elegiacs:  — 

**Bis  qnadrinn'-nli  volitant  et  scptuaginta 

Anni,  <ino  F)eu'<  est  virgine  iiatus  Hunio; 
Ter  il'nis  aimis  Karolus  n-gnabat  et  uno, 

Cum  tudex  actus  illlus  iiiiptrio. 
HacUnus  uiidosum  c.ilamo  dcscripsimiis  aequor, 

Littoris  ad  fiiinn  nostra  tarliia  maiiet, 
Sanguine  n<is  mo  patris  matrisquf  cnati, 

Atque  sacerdotis  scrvit  uterque  gradum, 
En  Berengoiiufi,  Lulihardus  iioiiiliu'  dicti, 

Qiieis  fiierat  sudor  diltlcilisque  ninils. 
Hie  tlbimet,  lector,  succcdaiit  verba  precantls, 

Ul  dicas,  capiant  r<  giia  beatji  poli." 

MabiUon,  Iter  Germanicum,  p.  53. 

"  Twice  four  hundred  years  are  fled  and  seventy, 
since  the  God  Man  was  bom  of  a  virgin:  thrice  ten  years 
and  one  Charl.s  had  reigned  when  by  his  command  this 
book  was  begun.  Thws  far  we  have  traced  our  course 
over  a  troubled  sea  with  our  pen;  our  bark  Is  staid  on 
the  shore  at  last;  we  two  were  born  of  the  bloo<l 
of  one  father  and  one  mother,  and  each  of  us  serves 
the  office  of  priest,  even  we,  called  by  name  Berengarius 
and  Luitbard,  to  whom  has  been  toil  much  and  hard. 
Here,  0  reader,  mayest  tlioii  thyself  take  up  words  of 
prayer,  and  say,  May  ihey  reach  the  blessed  kingdum  of 
heaven." 

Charlemagne  exerted  himself,  amidst  all  the 
cares  of  his  vast  empire,  to  multiply  e.xact  copies  "^ 
of  evaugelinries,  psalters,  and  sacramentaries, 
often  destined  as  presents  to  his  bishops  for  the 
use  of  tlieir  dioreses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  important  ctiect  produced  on  deep  and  imagi- 
native minds,  not  greatly  aided  nor  encumbered 
by  book-study,  by  the  lovely  ornament,  and  some- 
times energetic  and  powerful  realizations  of 
actual  events,  which  are  found  in  the  great 
MSS.  of  early  ages.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  story  that  king  Alfred  received  help  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  was  not  induced  to 
learn  to  read,  by  the  ornamental  letters  of  a 
MS.  (Asscr,  pp.  7,  8,  ed.  Walsingham).  Charle- 
magne's devotion  to  the  suljject  induced  him  to 
attem|)t  the  art  of  caligra|d)y  and  illumination 
with  his  own  hand  (Eginhard,  Mta  li.  CaruU 
Mtijni,  cap.  vii.),  "  sed  parum  prosper^  successit 
lalxtr  jiraeposterus  et  sero  inchoatus," 

Mabillon  and  Montfaucon  both  describe  a  MS. 
which  is  said  to  have  been  copied  by  the  hand  of 
Lusebius  of  Vercelli  in  the  4th  century.  (See 
Iter  ItaH  Hin,  x.xv.  p.  9,  ed.  1(587  ;  Diarium 
ft'ilicuin,  J).  445,  170'J.)  It  contains  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  as  ^Libillon  says; 
Hn«i  it  may  here  be  ob.servetl,  in  passing,  that  the 
early  grandeur  of  uncial  characters,  majuscular 
or  minuscular,  ofteu  made  it  necessary,  for  want 
of  space,  to  divide  the  evaugeliaries  into  parts  ;  or 

*  Krat'T  (/X  Liturg.  p.  224)  quotes  Cnarlemague's 
rapitH}urirs  (I.  (V2)  tluis :  "  I'neroa  v.-8ta>B  non  sinnils  eos 
vel  l.gitido  vcl  Rcrilwndi>  c>>rrun>p«'re  ;  et.  si  «)pns  est, 
Kvang.liu'ii,  et  INalieriiun,  et  Missile  ^criU'Tv,  per/ectae 
t^Uati*  Uomlu<8  s^ribanl  cum  omni  diligentia." 


even  prevented  their  completion.  The  Eusebian 
evangeliary  is  in  uncial  writing,  chietiv  minus- 
cular, says  Guerani^er  (lu'^tituti'ins  Litmyi /m'S, 
iii.  312),  and  Montfaucon  gives  itsalphabet.  But 
both  he  and  Mabillon  speak  of  it  a5  in  a  most  la- 
mentable state  of  fragilitv  and  decay,  caused  more 
by  damp  and  former  accidents,  than  by  its  age. 
''  Membrana  situ  fere  corrupta  est,  characteres 
paene  fugientes  et  semideleti  tantisper  a  Homana 
scriptura  degenerant,"  says  the  latter ;  and 
Montfaucon  seems  to  have  regretted  its  probable 
destruction  somewhat  the  le.ss  because  he  found 
it  as  a  version,  "a  vulgata  nostra  toto  coelo  dis- 
crej)antem."  It  has  been  published  by  Bianchini, 
Home,  1749,*  and  is  sai  1  to  be  still  preserved  iu 
the  treasury  of  its  ancient  convent. 

In  the  5th  century  the  principal  authentic 
specimens  of  evaugeliaries  yet  remaining  are  the 
Vatican  MS.  above  mentioned  (1209),  the  (iothic 
evangeliary  of  LJIHlas,  kept  at  Upsal,^  the  L:itin 
evangeliary  of  St.  Germain  des  I'res,  and  those 
at  Cambridge,  with  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  Syriac  gospels,  transcribed  by  the 
monk  Rabula  in  58fJ,if  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence.  The  Leonian  sacramentary, 
the  psalter  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,''  and  that  of 
Zurich,'  complete  Gueranger's  selection  of  litur- 
gical MSS.  of  this  century.  Without  giving  his 
full  list  (iii.  289-292)  of  the  works  and  \-ali- 
graphers  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries, 
we  may  mention  the  evangeliaries  of  Monza,* 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  nnd  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Colbert,  both  in  the  Biblioth^que 
National  at  Paris;'  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cotttuiian 
MS.  in  the  British  Mnseuin,  and  St.  Kilian's 
at  VVUrzburg,  in  the  cathedral  treasury,  with 
the  Cottonian  psalter  of  St.  Augustine.  Of  the 
8th  century,  the  Sacramentary  of  Gellone  will 
be  found  admirably  illustriUed  by  Count  Bastai*d, 
vol.  i. ;  and  the  great  Greek  evangeliary  of 
Vienna,  with  the  Missale  Francorum,  Missale 
Gothicum,  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  and  others,  in 
Silvestre's   Pitle'ojraphi-  Uuirirselle. 

Bet'ore  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  accurate  mean- 
ings of  a  few  terms,  and  one  or  two  necessary 
explanations.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
real  function  of  the  caligra])her,  as  distinguished 
froin  that  of  the  illuminator  or  miniature-artist 
of  later  times.  The  illumin:itors,  as  Gueranger 
observes,   begin   their  reign  at  the  end    of   th» 


•  The  silver  cover  of  thi§  ancient  MS.  is  described  by 
Mabillon.  and  will  bo  referred  to  later  in  this  article. 

f  See  Migiie.  Ulflias. 

8  Asseniani,  Catalogue  qf  lAiumitian  Library  ; 
I)'Aginci)urt,  Hist,  de  V Art  par  Us  Munument$  ;  I'rititurt 
pi.  xxvii. 

•«  See  yonveau  T^nite  de  Diplomatique,  vol.  I.  p.  686, 
nos.  2  and  3  in  plate. 

I  I>om  I'assln.  .\ouveau  Traite  de  Diptotnatitjue,  torn.  I. 
p.  6s6,  no.  14  m.  pl.il**. 

k  Mabillon,  lUr  Italicum,  p.  213:  "Codex  ex  mem- 
branis  purpurcis,  quadraiis  Uteris  anreis  exaraiua,  sed 
muiiliim;  Gregorii  Aniiphonariiiracontinens;  cum  oper- 
cults  ex  ebore,  quae  ex  im.i  jKirle  praeferunt  effigiem 
Davidls  regis,  ex  alia  Sancti  <jregt»rii  cum  dislicho."  etc. 
"  tjit  el  duplex  aUeriiu  coHcit  nwjxis  operculum  ex 
auM,  cum  cruoe  ex  utniqne  parte,  atldi'a  bine  et  iu'le 
haoc  in«»crijilone.  K.\  dunis  l>«i  de<lU  Th»HKiolinda  R<'g. 
in  Ikiseleea  (s-f).  quam  lund.ivit  In  Modoecia  juxU  jKila- 
tium  otumi." 

1  Count  B  isUrd,  vol.  I.  Peiutures  des  MSS. 
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I2th,  and  enter  on  decided  pre-eminence  in 
the  13th  century.  They  have  little  to  do  with 
our  pei'iod,  and  their  work  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  {period  when  the  study 
of  natural  beauty  had  begun,  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom  in  })articular  began  to  be  illus- 
trated for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  service 
books  of  the  church.  A  distinction  will  be 
found,  under  article  Miniatcres,  between  truly 
caligraphic  and  artistic  ornament.  (See  West- 
wood,  Falieographia  Sacra.)  Much  of  what  we 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  artistic  ornamenta- 
tion belongs  to  article  Miniatures:  for  the 
present  the  distinction  must  always  be  observed 
between  the  beauty,  elegance,  or  splendour  of 
the  letters  as  writing,  which  is  caligraphy,  and 
the  power  of  colour,  form,  and  imagination  dis- 
played in  pictures  attached  to  the  writing,  which 
is  fine  art.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
assign  proper  limits  between  these  pha.ses  of 
decoration :  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  combined  in  most  liturgical  MSS.  of  the 
earliest  date  which  still  remain  to  us ;  and, 
further,  that  in  most  of  the  most  valuable  the 
caligraphic  art  has  its  full  share  of  importance, 
and  that  the  decoration  is  subordinate  to  the 
writing,  and  dependent  on  the  text,  not  only  as 
to  meaning  and  import,  but  also  in  appearance. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  page,  as  to  form  and 
colour,  has  eviilently  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
caligraphic  artists  as  such,  apart  from  the 
genuine  piety  of  aim  which  really  seems  to  have 
influenced  them  as  their  main  motive.  The  text 
and  its  pictures  fonn  a  whole,  united,  generally 
speaking,  by  the  effect  of  grandly  ornamented 
capital  letters;  unless,  of  course,  ihe  MS.  be  on 
purple  vellum,  when  the  ground  colour  gives 
the  main  effect,  and  detennines  all  the  rest  of 
the  ornament.  Perhaps  only  one  modern  artist 
has  revived  this  idea  of  the  old  call  graph  ists 
in  a  perfectly  original  way,  but  with  exact 
analogy.  The  illustrations  and  ornamented 
writing  of  Blake's  various  poems,  coj)ied  and 
executed  by  his  own  hand,  renew  and  illustrate 
that  excellent  moderation  of  judgment  of  the 
old  copyists,  which  made  their  pictorial  orna- 
ment, however  beautiful  and  ingenious,  still 
always  subsidiary  to  their  caligraphy.  The 
pictures  were  beautiful,  they  thought,  the  text 
w.'iH  sabred ;  but  even  because  the  latter  was 
chief  and  the  one  thing  needful,  too  much  atten- 
tion could  not  j)o»sibly  f>e  given  to  the  former. 

The  cajiital  letters  in  liturgical  MS.  are  gener- 
ally of  the  kind  called  rustic,  especially  when 
several  linen  consist  of  smaller  cHi)ital  letters. 
But  they  are  frequently  executed  in  the  best 
Roman  «tyle,  a»  in  tlie  evangel iaries  of  Soissons 
and  of  Gellone,  and  in  the  sacramentaryof  [>rogon. 
(Count  liasUird,  vol.  i.  ii.  ;  SilvcMtre,  I'al^xjriipliie 
Unpoerullc,  .'}"»•  partie,  §  2.)  The  uncial  clia- 
ract^m,  or  rounded  c;»pital»,  with  their  parti- 
cular beauties  of  size,  clearness,  and  order, 
appear  and  reapi^ear  in  all  the  rif-hf-r  MSS. 
down  it)  the  llth  century,  when  writing  bogirm 
to  1^  altogether  Gothicised  or  made  cuiiiive,  anrl 
the  ornament  in  concentrated  on  the  initial 
letters,  and  their  accompanying  miuiutures. 
The  artistic  use  of  varied  colour  may  be  said 
to  be  based  on  the  minium  or  red  lead,  fr«. in 
which  the  word  miniature  is  derived.  Gr«:<->i 
and  yellow  follow  almost  immediatvly  in  the 
VtAigothic  and  Meroriugiao  work  ;  but  while  the 
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richest  MSS.  were  executed  on  purple  or  azure 
grounds,  the  use  of  varied  hues  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question,  and  writing  and  ornament 
were  alike  executed  in  gold  or  silver.  A  very 
grand  specimen  of  the  earlier  chrysographs,  as 
they  are  called,  in  uncial  capitals  of  gold  and 
silver,  is  the  celebrated  psalter  of  St.  Germain 
(Bastard,  i.  1).  But  the  use  of  purple  vellum 
for  books  destined  for  the  use  of  imperial  stu- 
dents goes  back  to  comparatively  early  days  of 
the  empire,  on  the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  fiiith  ;  Maximin  the  younger  received  a 
purple  vellum  MS.  of  Homer  as  a  present  from 
his  mother  (Jul.  Capitolin,  Vita  Maxim.').  Sacred 
books,  and  in  particular  the  evangeliaries,  would 
naturally  have  been  the  first  objects  of  Christian 
splendour,  when  such  a  thing  became  possible. 
The  gospels  of  Ulfilas,  the  psalter  of  St.  Germain 
above  mentioned,  with  that  of  Zurich,  and  the 
evangeliary  of  Brescia,  are  on  purple,  and  the 
evangeliary  of  Brescia  on  azure-blue  vellum : 
but  that  of  St.  Germain  has  one  side  of  each 
page  dyed  purple,  the  other  in  azure. 

St.  Wilfrid  of  York  gave  a  Durple  evangeliary 
to  his  cathedral  in  the  7th  century  :  the  8th 
produced  those  now  at  Vienna  and  Monza. 
Charlemagne  presented  one  to  his  church  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  another  of  his  evangeliaries, 
entirely  on  purple  vellum,  is  still,  says  Gue- 
ranger,  the  principal  ornament  of  the  library  of 
Abbeville.""  The  splendid  MS.  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Prngue,  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  of  about  the  same  date.  Tlie 
great  emperor's  attachment  to  the  art  of  cali- 
graphy has  been  mentioned,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  early  empire  was  revived  by  him  in  this 
use  of  purple  or  azure  books,  necessarily  written 
in  either  gold  or  silver.  They  reappear  during 
the  Carolingian  age,  and  go  out  of  use  almost 
entirely  in  the  10th  century,  though  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford  possesses  a  purple  evan- 
geliary, with  whole-page  pictures,  dating  from' 
the  llth. 

Silver-ink  MSS.  are  much  rarer  than  chryso- 
graphs, strictly  so-called,  but  both  metals  are 
frequently  used  together,  as  in  the  evangeliary 
of  Ulfilas  and  the  psalters  of  St.  (lermain  and  of 
Zurich.  The  evangeliaries  of  Verona  and  Brescia 
are  written  almost  entirely  in  letters  of  silver.'* 
In  the  others  the  text  is  silver,  with  golden 
headings  and  initials,  gold  being  used  also  for 
the  sacred  names. 

Purple  vellum  begins  to  be  economised  in  or 
before  the  9th  century,  as  in  Charlemagne's 
psalter,  presented  to  Adrian  VIII.  about  the  end 
of  the  8th.  This  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  and  has  a  limited  numl)er  (if  |tur])le 
pages.  The  antiphonary  of  Monza,  of  nearly  tho 
s.une  date,  is  entirely  purple. 

In  the  sacramenfaneH  of  the  9th  century,  tho 
canon  of  the  mass  is  frequently  on  pur|>le,  or  the 
frontispiece  and  first  pages  of  the  Ixuiks  ;  or  texts 
to  which  spe«^al  attention  is  to  be  drawn,  are 
thus  distinguished.  Gradually  the  purple  is 
arranged  with  other  hues  on  a  white  ground, 
and  begins  to  be  used,  artistically  H|ieaking,  as  a 
colour. 

Golden  writing  was  not,  or  was  not  l«»Mg,  oon- 

■  N'ltiro  pnr  M.  il<'   IHlfval,  JHrmoiirt  de  la  Soeirti 
ttoyitU  d'rmultitiitn,  d'AlttiriiUr,  IH.'JH,  M. 
•   rii«:  latUT  a<]uilt«  •  fuw  gulden  letters. 
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lined  to  tl>e  purple,  violet,  or  azure  MSS.* 
M;'uy  whirh  h:ive  but  few  coloured  i).'i€;es  are 
chiysfgruiihs  throughout ;  ns  the  evangcliaries  of 
Chark'iiiague  (or  of  St.  Martin  iles  Champs),  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Mcdard  of  Soissons  (in  Count 
Bastard's  second  volume).  The  expense  of 
purple  vellum  seems  to  have  been  very  great ; 
so  much  so,  that  as  early  as  the  4th  century  the 
bishop  Theonas  enjoins  on  Lucianus,  the  em- 
peror's chamberlain,  not  to  have  the  MSS.  of  the 
im})erial  library  entirely  in  colour,  unless  by 
hpecial  order  (D'Acher),  Spicilajium,  torn.  xii.). 

■  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  reserved  this  magni- 
ficence  especially   for  evangeliaries,   the  Vienna 

^(psalter  being  only  gold  in  part.  For  chryso- 
;  graphs  on  white,  in  the  9th  century,  they  are 
r  too  numerous  to  allow  of  more  than  brief  men- 
•  tion  of  a  fi-w,  besides  those  of   St    M^dard  and 

■  St.  Martin  already  named.  The  evangeliaries  of 
.  St.    Kmnu'rand    at   Munich,   of  Lothaire    in   the 

National  Library  of  France,  with  his  psalter; 
.  those  of  the  abbeys  of  Hautvillers  (Bastard,  ii.) 
.  and  Lorch  (the  latter  now  at  the  Vatican,  with 
1  Hne  uncial  writing  on  alternate  bands  of  purple 
and  azure),  and  the  antiphonary  of  Goubert, 
monk  of  St.  Bertin,  are  named  by  Dom  Gue- 
ranger.  Thos«  of  Charloniagne,  or  St.  Martin 
des  Champs  (Gothic  writing),  and  of  St.  Me'dard, 
and  another  very  grand  one,  written  for  Chaide- 
magne,  in  tine  uncial,  with  large  whole-page 
illustrations  [see  Miniatl'Ri:s],  the  sacramen- 
tary  of  l>rogo  (golden  uncial,  rustic  capitals, 
and  cursive  Gothic,  with  splendid  Roman  initials), 
the  evangeliaries  of  Lothaire  and  Louis  le  Debon- 
uaire,  are  all  magnificently  illustrated  by  Count 
Bastard,  vol.  ii.,  with  that  of  Hautvillers.  He 
also  gives  ])ictures  from  two  magnificent  bibles, 
writte;.  lor  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  Charles  the 
Bold  ;  and  one  |)resented  to  the  latter  monarch 
'  by  Count  Vivien,  abbat  commendatory  of  Tours, 
which  shows  great  progress  in  miniature  paint- 
'  ing,  and  attains  something  like  a  climax  of  splen- 
dour in  ornamental  caligraphy.  The  ceremony 
of  its  presentation  to  Charles  the  Bald  is  illus- 
trated on  its  title-page  with  considerable  skill, 
and  perhaps  with  some  attempts  at  portraiture. 
Its  writing  is  a  i)erfect  examj)le  of  what  is  called 
the  Caroline  uncial  and  demiuncial. 

Guerauger  goes  back  to  the  7th  century  for 
the  first  employment  of  artistic  design  by  the 
liturgical  caligraphers  of  the  Western  church. 
They  began  naturally  with  their  initial  letters, 
making  the  illustration  a  part  of  the  page  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  kee})ing  their  art  in 
equal  alliance  with  their  caligraphy.  In  the 
Kastern  church  the  Kabula  MS.  shews  how  much 
could  be  done  even  in  the  6th  century,  but  its 
miniatures  are  inserted  in  rectangular  spaces, 
and  independent  of  the  writing.  (See  Protessor 
West  wood's  Pttitcotjrapltia  Sacra,  Introduction; 
also  CiiuciFix  and  Mi.niaturk.) 

The  canons  of  Kusebius  of  Caesarea  were  very 
early  a<lded  to  the  sacred  text  :  they  are  found 
in  the  MS.  of  Kabula,  in  the  6th  centurv,  accom- 
panied with  a  free  and  luxuriant  ornament:  and 

o  The  namfs  of  these  colotirs  Are  sonu-what  vaRue  »nd 
must  ui-ctvvsarily  convoy  nilbcr  lUffon  nt  idnis  lo  difliT- 
?nt  poiMins.  Ihe  pnntor  niniibor  <if  purple  MSS.  nrc  nt 
pn-Npnt  <if  whnl  \vi>u1(i  t><-  callrd  a  piwo  colour,  mostly  dark 
ttU'l  rich,  l)nt  occasionally  ht^hunf^tl  by  ilnn-,  or  deudent-d 
lliiiost  into  black. 


in  the  western  world  the  evangeliary  of  Ulfilas,- 
of  the  same  period,  possesses  them.  The  idea  of 
architectural  <lecoration  of  pages  struck  the  cali- 
graphers at  once,  as  was  natural.  To  consider  \ 
row  of  parallel  columns  as  an  arcade,  separated  by 
l)illars,  and  to  lavish  wreath-,  scroll-,  and  tlower- 
work,  or  even  birds,  on  their  traceries,  was  an 
obvious  and  pleasing  system  of  decoration.  The 
Colbert  evangeliary  (Bastard,  i.),  7th  century,  h.'is 
its  columns  drawn  firmly  and  beautifully  with  the 
pen  :  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  the  artist,  in 
an  age  of  mechanical  copying,  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  p<»wer  and  freedom  of  manual 
execution  in  many  of  these  MSS,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  fully  raise  the 
ancient  caligraphy  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art. 
The  0  of  Giotto  was  doubtless  a  fair  test  of  his 
great  executive  power ;  but  it  is  excelled  in 
difficulty  and  interest  by  the  pen-drawn  birds 
and  grotesques  of  the  MSS,  See  GROTisgUK, 
I.  751  f ;  Lion,  II.  999,  for  instances  of  true  pen- 
drawing.  It  is  singular  that  the  la.  t  relics  of 
the  vanished  art  should  be  the  swans  or  birds 
of  the  modern  writing-master's  flourish. 

The  8th  and  9th  century  MSS.  are  richest  in 
their  decoration  of  the  canons,  and  those  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  St.  Medard,  of  the 
Church  of  Mans,  of  Hautvillers,  and  that  written 
for  Lothaire,  are  models  of  gorgeous  grotesque. 
Sometimes  there  are  twenty  or  twenty-live  pages 
of  them,  worked  out  with  inexhaustible  varia- 
tions and  fancies.  Gold  and  silver  are  lavished 
everywhere ;  the  horizontal  lines  end  in  nonde- 
script heads,  the  leaf-work  is  rich  but  chaste, 
and  wreaths  about  the  pillars  like  '*  the  gadding 
vine;"  and  a  first  faint  sign  of  naturalistic  imi- 
tation appears  in  the  very  skilful  u>e  of  gold  to 
imitate  the  wavy  cloudings  and  changing  lines 
of  polished  marble  pillars.  Animals  and  small 
figures  present  themselves  apparently  just  where 
tliey  like,  though  always  in  j>laces  well  adapted 
to  balance  of  pattern  and  ordered  arrangement. 
They  are  in  some  cases  emblematic,  as  the  e^'an- 
gelical  symbols  present  themselves  constantly, 
and  there  are  endless  nondescripts.  A  list  is 
a})pended,  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  MSS>, 
which  difler  from  the  wild  grotesques  of  the 
Gellone  sacramentary  of  7th  century,  by  being 
often  drawn  with  careful  attention  to  natural 
character.'' 

A  decided  falling  off  in  colour-power,  with 
some  carelessness  of  drawing,  will  be  observed  in 
the  Hautvillers  MS.:  the  bibles  of  Charles  the 
Bald  are  either  Franco-Saxon  or  Gallo-French, 
showing  the  serpentine  spirals  and  endless  infor- 
lacings  of  the  Northern-(^othic  work.  Count 
Vivien's  MS.  shews  equal  splendour  and  higher 
aim  in  the  artist :  the  great  zodiac  illumination 
is  given  by  Count  Bastard  (vol.  ii.). 

In  the  Visigothic  work  of  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gellone,  8th   century,  there  is  a  crucitixion, 

p  List  of  animals  represented  in  9th  century  MSS.  u( 


the  Western  cburch  : — 
Antelope. 
Oonuiur. 
Cock  and  hen. 
Crane. 

IXive  (white). 
Kagle. 
KU'phant 


Peacock. 

rheaoant. 

Rhinoceros      (bull-like), 
markinp  th>'  idea  of 
the  "Unic«^>rn  " 
(MS.  Lothaire). 

Swan. 


Hound  (and   componnded    Stag  and  bind. 

as  priffln).  Stork. 

Lion  (and  compounded).       Stockdove. 
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with  angels ;  much  blood  is  used,  and  the  draw- 
ing is  very  rude.  There  is  a  miniature  of  the 
crucifix  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  the  cross 
forming  the  T  in  the  words  "  Te  igitur."  In 
the  same  MS.  the  Mass  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross  has  in  its  initial  letter  the  figure  of  a  man 
squaring  a  tree-trunk,  as  if  to  form  the  upright 
stem.  The  *'  Leot'ric "  sacramentar\%  in  the 
Bodleian,  9th  century,  has  highly-ornamented 
initials  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  but  is  without 
figures.  Our  Lord  s"ts  in  the  initial  of  the  word 
Quoniam,  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
in  the  MS.  of  St.  Medard.  The  grand  whole- 
page  St.  !^Iatthew  of  the  Charlemagne  evan- 
geliarv,  with  its  mystic  fountain  and  symbolic 
building  of  the  Church,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  decoration  of  manuscripts.  As  Gueranger 
remarks,  the  ideas  of  the  heavenly  city  or  palace, 
and  possibly  the  pillars  and  polished  corners  of  the 
Hebrew  Temple,  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  artists  (Ps.  cxliv.,  12).  We  cannot  agree  with 
him  (Inst.  Lit.  p.  36H)  as  to  their  admirable 
knowledge  of  perspective ;  but  ingenuity  of 
invention,  splendour  of  material,  harmony  of 
colour,  and  minute  accuracy  of  hand,  can  go 
no  further  than  in  most  of  their  works.  In- 
formation about  Byzantine  architecture  is  cer- 
tainlv  to  be  gathered  frojn  the  illustrations 
of  the  Menologiura  or  Calendar  of  the  emperor 
Basil  the  Vounger,  and  other  works ;  as,  fur 
instance,  Charlemagne's  evangeliary.  They  re- 
mind the  student  of  the  architectural  back- 
grounds of  Giunto  of  Pisa,  in  the  lower  church 
of  Assisi  and  elsewhere. 

The  ease  with  which  cheap  copies  of  the  holy 
scriptures  and  other  books  are  to  be  obtained  in 
our  own  day,  may  prevent  us  from  understand- 
ing the  real  and  practical  value  of  the  sacred 
MSS.  of  the  earlier  ages,  and  still  more  from 
understanding  the  single-hearted  devotion,  and 
happy  self-concentration,  with  which  the  copyists 
seem  to  have  cjirried  on  their  labours.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  cases  the  best  educated 
monks,  or  men  of  more  natural  refinement  than 
others,  must  have  been  employetl  in  the  scrip- 
toria of  the  great  houses ;  at  least  in  every 
monastery  which  professed  the  life  of  labour  and 
prayer  with  sincerity,  some  sen»if>le  division  of 
labour,  according  to  various  capacities,  must 
have  taken  place,  and  the  fine  hands  of  the 
oaligraphist  or  painter  would  hardly  be  set  to 
hew  wo«xl  or  draw  water,  unless  for  temporary 
dincipline. 

It  is  singular  that  Martene,  who  records  forms 
of  b»rn<;di<;tion  in  u>e  for  all  oth«?r  objects,  t'rom 
omj»<;rorH  and  enipr';.Hh«'.'»  down  to  pilgrims'  staves 
and  scrijM,  says  nothing  in  his  chapter  "  Ih: 
Benfdictionibus,"  of  formn  for  dedication  of 
«a'.r*fd  books,  thoujfh  he  givi-s  the  full  order  for 
bitsning  a  writing-desk  (scrinium)  or  l>ook-c;tse 
(r.i[(>.i),  (  /Je  Antt'iuin  Kcd'-niae  Jiitihnu,  lib.  iii.  caj). 
1 ).  Tfii<i  lA  quoted  from  an  Kngltsh  )MJUti(icHl  MS., 
and  a  second  from  a  M.S.  of  St.  V'i<:tor,  said  to  hare 
f>e»'n  '><><>  years  old,  in  his  own  time.  The  firnt, 
however,  seems  to  apply  to  an  ana  or  credence, 
and  n»'ither  are  within  the  limits  of  oiir  jtcrifxl. 

A  Hj-'rirni-n  of  m«l«'di<-lion  on  any  ]nrrs<>{\  cmlty 
of  M.S.    is    not    to    b«; 

omit'  If.  Siitioivde).    "This 

•acr*-d  ^o>«|H'i  (i.in  ij'i-ii  uipied  by  the  hand  of 
George,  pri'-Ht  of  Uii'xles,  by  the  exrrtious  nn'l 
oare  of  Athauasia*,  cloist«re<i  tnook   and  by  the 


labour  of  Christonymus  Chartinos,  for  their 
souls'  health.  If  any  man  dares  to  carry  it  On", 
either  secretly  or  publicly,  let  him  incur  the 
malediction  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  let  him 
also  receive  the  heavier  curse  of  all  monks. 
Amen."  The  first  day  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, year  6743,  of  Jesus  Christ  1215." 

The  missal  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  speaks  to 
the  same  purpose.  "  This  book  belongs  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Peter,  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Treuches.  He  who  shall  have  stolen  or  sold  it, 
or  in  any  manner  withdrawn  it  from  this  place  ; 
or  he  who  shall  have  been  its  buyer,  may  he  be 
for  ever  in  the  company  of  Judas,  Pilate,  and 
Caiaphas.  Amen,  amen.  Fiat,  fiat.  Brother 
Robert  Giux'ensis  (of  Wales  ?),  being  yet  voung 
and  a  Levite,  hath  devoutly  written  it  for  his 
soul's  health,  in  the  time  of  Louis  (le  Gros), 
king  of  the  French,  and  of  Ascelin,  abbat  of  this 
place.  Richard,  prior  and  monk,  caused  this 
book  to  be  copied,  in  order  to  deserve  the 
heavenly  and  blessed  country.  Thou,  0  priest, 
who  ministerest  before  the  Lord,  be  mindful  of 
him.     Pater  noster." 

The  bindings  and  outer  cases  (capsae)  of  the 
more  important  liturgical  books  are  in  them- 
selves a  subject  of  no  small  interest.  That  of 
the  Eusebian  evangeliary  of  Vercelli  is  thus 
described  by  Mabillon  (^fter  Ttal.  p.  9,  April 
1 085).  "  Codicis  operculum  ex  argento,  a  Beren- 
gario  imperatore  ab  annis  fere  octingentis  in- 
stauratum,  ex  una  parte  Salvatoris  elligiem, 
ex  alio  sanctum  Eusebium  exhibet ;  ad  cujus 
caput  hi  versus  adscripti  leguntur : 

Piaesul  hie  Kusfbins  scripsit,  solvltque  vetustas; 
Rex  Berengarius  sed  reparavit  idem. 

In  infima  vero  parte  ad  pedes  Eusebii 

Arpentum  [o .?]  t)Ostquam  fulvo  deconipsit  et  auro, 
Ik;cle8iae  Praesul  obtulit  ipse  suae." 

He  also  mentions  (p.  213,  Jan.  1686)  the  ivory 
covers  of  St.  Gregory's  puri)le  antiphonary,  at 
Monza,  one  of  which  has  a' medallion  of  David, 
the  other  of  the  donor.  The  great  MS.  of  Theo- 
dolinda  (supra)  has  a  golden  cover,  with  the  cross 
on  each  siile.  These  ancient  relics  may  be 
classe<l  acwrding  to  their  material  and  orna- 
ments, whether  of  carved  ivory,  of  ch;ised  metal, 
or  of  metal  with  jewelled  ornaments.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  ivory  covers,  not  only 
from  their  intrinsic  value,  but  from  the  use  of 
ancient  consular  diptychs  [Dn'TYOii].  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  these  ancient  ivories 
have  been  employed  by  later  ages  in  the  bindings 
of  liturgical  books,  sometimes  with  slight 
changes  and  adaptations,  as  in  the  antiphonary 
of  Monza.  This  i.«.,  perhaps,  the  typical  ex- 
ample of  a  consular  diptych,  converted  to 
ecclesiastical  use.  Two  ivory  pan<'ls  or  plaques 
bear  each  its  (igure,  perfectly  n-cognisable  as  a 
consul  of  the  5th  century,  by  the  drcKs  and  tho 
mappa  of  the  games.  l>ut  one  of  them  has  boea 
converted  into  St.  (iregory  the  Groat,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tonsure,  and  tlx*  addition  of  a  cross  to 
his  statr  of  otiice.l  The  other  has  had  his  wand 
lengthened  and  curveil  into  a  shrpherd's  stiff, 
and    pa«s(ui  for    Duvid.      The  consular  ivory  of 


%  Tbit  ProftMor  WtnitwiMMl   f1i>nir«,  Ka»l]f  (fkriitian 
Sculpt urt$,  p.  34 
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Flavins  Taurus  Clement inus,  now  at  Nurcmberja;, 
had  an  ecclesiastical  diptych-list  engraven  on 
the  ivory  itselt",  and  the  Diptychon  l.eo<liense, 
in  memory  of  the  consul  Flavius  Astyrius,  forms 
one  of  the  sides  of  an  evangeliary  in  St.  Martin's, 
of  Lii^s;!!,  and  is  also  engraved  on  the  inside.  (See 
Donati,  De  Dittici  deijU  Antic'ii  prof  mi  e  sacri, 
Lucca,  1753-4;  Gori,  Thesaurus  veterum  IHpty- 
chuin,  Flor.  1751,  fol.;  and  Maskell,  Ivories, 
1876.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Cassiodorus  in  which  he 
speaks  of  having  designed  and  publisherl,  or  set 
forth  in  a  collected  vidume,  a  number  of  examples 
of  carvings,  or  designs  of  some  kind,  for  the 
external  bindings  of  sacred  books.  "  We  have 
moreover  designed  skilful  artirices  in  the  cover- 
ings of  our  MSS. ;  so  that  there  might  be  a 
covering  of  outer  ornament  over  the  beauty  of 
the  sacred  text,  herein  perhaps  in  some  sort 
imitating  that  example  of  the  Lord's  figuring. 
Who  clothed  in  marriage  garments  those  whom 
He  thought  worthy  of  invitation  to  His  supper. 
Among  which  we  have  set  forth  many  examples 
of  designs  (facturarum)  represented  in  one 
volume,  that  any  studious  person  may  choose  for 
himself  any  form  of  covering  he  shall  prefoi .'' 
(Z)e  Institulione  divin.  Scrij)turarum,  cap.  xxx.) 
These  would  probably  be  executed  in  ivory  for 
the  most  part.  The  ivory  of  Murano  (described 
by  Costadoni  in  the  collection  of  Calogera,  torn. 
XX.)  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  is  covered 
with  reliefs  of  the  ancient  cubicula  of  the  cata- 
combs and  of  the  earlier  sarcophagi,  and  it  may 
be  considered  earlier  than  the  8th  century.  The 
nail-holes  intended  to  fix  the  ivory  panel  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  to  which  it  belonged  still 
remain,  as  is  the  case  with  many  ivories,  which 
have  been  used  for  reliquaries  and  shrines,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  diptychs  of  Symmachus  and 
Nicomachus  (Gori,  T/iesmrus,  torn.  i.  p.  207). 
For  9th-century  ivories  as  bindings  of  church 
books,  those  of  the  evangeliary  of  Lorch  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  the  sacramentary  of  Droyon 
and  evangeliary.  No.  99  of  the  Bibliothtque 
Nationale.  may  be  referred  to.  The  collection, 
or  catalogue,  of  Professor  Westwood,  is  the  best 
reference  in  this  country  for  all  the  more  ancient 
documents  on  ivory. 

The  Gothic  evangeliary  of  Ulfilas  is  called 
Codex  Argenteus,  on  account  of  its  rich  binding 
of  that  metal  ;  and  the  evangoliaries  of  St. 
M^dard  and  St.  Kmmeran  possess  covers  of 
enamel  and  gold  respectively,  the  latter  with 
embossed  portraits.  I'lates  of  vermilion-enamel 
occur  in  the  tusebian  gospels,  and  one  of  the 
covers  of  the  Loroh  evangeliary  is  of  this  mate- 
rial. This  use  of  dill'erent  metals  was  practised 
by  Victor  111.,  while  at  Monte  Casino,  under  the 
name  of  Didier ;  who  ornamented  an  ej>istolary 
for  his  abbey,  with  gold  plate  on  one  side  and 
silver  on  the  other ;  this  binding  was  called 
dimidius  (D'Achery,  >/>'C</t-^/^«"^  tom.  iii.  p.  402). 
Precious  stones,  and  even  relics,  have  been  en- 
closed in  these  bindings,  as  by  Didier  of  Monte 
Cassino.  in  the  MS.  of  St.  Kmmerand,  in  the 
splendid  ones    of  the    Sainte-Chapelle,''   and   in 

'  On  the  gold  bindings  of  the  8alntc-Ch«pelle  evan- 

geliaries : — 

No.  Emeralds.    PcarL?.    Sapphires.    Rubies. 
1,  30  140  35  24        nofhcent.) 
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many  instances,  and  with  great  magnificence,  in 
the  Kastern  church. • 

The  subjects  represented  in  ivory  or  metal  on 
Covers  of  sacred  books  are  of  course,  in  most 
ca.ses,  simple  in  choice  and  in  execution  during 
our  perio<l.  Gueranger  mentions  in  particular 
the  grand  ivory  cover  of  the  Lorch  evangeliary 
in  the  Vatican,  which  bears  some  resemblance 
in  its  carving  to  the  work  of  the  later  sarco- 
phagi, and  which  he  vindicates  on  Gori's  autho- 
rity {Thes.  V't.  iJipt'/ch.  tom.  iii.  tab.  iv.)  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  pagan  ivory,  altered 
and  adaj)ted  to  Christian  u.^e.'  Our  Lord  is 
rejtrcsented  as  holding  the  Gospel  anil  treading 
down  the  Lion  and  the  Dragon,  attended  by  two 
angels  bearing  sceptres  and  rolls  ;  above  are  two 
flying  angels  with  a  clipeate  cross,  and  below, 
two  subjects  of  the  Magi  before  Herod,  and  also 
making  their  oHerings  to  the  Holy  Child  and 
His  Mother. 

On  the  great  MS.  99  of  the  Riblioth^que  Na- 
tionale,  are  Lazarus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  treated  much  as  in 
the  sarcophagi.  See  Tr€sor  de  NxunismntviMc, 
Bas-reliefs  et  Ornements,  X.  Se'rie,  H.  Classe, 
2  partie,  pi.  ix.  x.  xi.  The  sacramentary  of 
Oregon  has  liturgical  rites  chased  or  embossed 
on  its  cover  in  eigbieen  compartments. 

The  embossed  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the  Ver- 
celli  Gospels  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  in  such 
a  place,  and  dates  from  about  888.  Representa- 
tions of  the  crucifixion  also  begin  in  that  age. 

The  folio  work  of  Prof.  Westwood,  published 
18'39,  contains  an  appendix  note  on  the  mag- 
nificent book-covers,  "auro  argento  gemmis- 
que  ornata,  which  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  fine  early  copies  of  the 
Gospels.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  long 
ago  disappeared  ;  but  there  still  exist  a 
number  of  metal  ca.ses  which  have  served  to 
hold  some  of  the  smaller  Irish  MSS.,  which 
generally  exhibit  restorations  at  various  pernxls." 
They  are  also  generally  ornamente<l  with  crystals 
or  other  gems,  and  are  known  under  the  name 
of  cumhdachs.  See  article  on  the  Hook  of  Arm(pjh, 
p.  80;  on  the  I'salter  of  S.  Coiuinlxi,  p.  82;  the 
l>0(}k  of  I'iurna,  pp.  83,  84;  and  the  Gospels  of 
.'^.  M'ilinfj,  p.  93.  Plate  51,  fig.  9,  represents  a 
party  of  ecclesiastics  from  the  cumhdach  of  the 
Stow  missal,  p.  88.  The  front  of  that  of  St. 
Molaise  or  Molasch  is  at  fig.  6,  pi.  53.  "  It  is 
5J  inches  by  4J  inches,  and  3^  inches  deep ;  of 
bronze,  bound  with  silver,  overlaid  with  o|>en- 
work,  riveted,  on  white  metal,  silvered  ...  a 
cruciform  or  wheel-cross  design,  with  the  em- 
blems of  the  Four  Evangelists  at  the  an«rle<.  bar- 
barouslv  designed.  Portions  of  gold  filigree  and 
interlaced  ornaments,  with  some  jewels,  occupy 
some  of  the  remaining  compartments  of  the  open- 
work, one  ruby  still   remaining  in   its  setting." 

The  capsae  or  cases  in  which  the  Ixvoks  thus 
gorgeouslv  ornamente«l  were  deposited  for  safely 
were  generally  made  of,  or  adorned  with,  plates 

•  Kven  in  Con.»trtmlnople.  The  Ru.Man  servii-e  bo<«k9 
have  been  pronounced  ihe  most  splendid  in  the  world 
(La  NenviUe,  Relation  de  Jfofcovte,  ii  Paris,  1698,  p.  193, 
quototi  l>y  Gn^ranger). 

«  It  appears  to  h^  Hh  or  9th  century  by  the  nimbi,  the 
lmi«go  cli|>eata.  and  Its  ovorloadetl  ornament;  li  cannot 
be  suppoe»ed  to  be  of  anything  like  primitive  or  clas^ica' 
antiquity. 
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of  gold,  silver,  &c.  They  are  mentioned  re- 
peatedly in  mediaeval  documents  beyond  our 
period  ;  but  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  Childe- 
bert  obtained,  in  the  plunder  won  from  Amalaric, 
about  twenty  of  these  cases  for  evangeliaries,  all 
covered  with  pure  gold  and  precious  stones" 
(^Hist.  Francor.  cap.  Ixiii.  p.  114;  Migne,  71, 
250).  St.  Wilfrid  of  York's  evangeliary  had  a 
case  of  this  kind  {Ada  SS.  U.S.B,  Saec.  IV. 
part  ii.  '  Vita  S.  Wilfredi '). 

The  study  of  this  subject  must  necessarily 
lead,  as  has  been  said,  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  in 
particular,  during  the  dark  ages,  and  at  a  period 
when  that  text,  like  the  oral  prophecies  of  the 
Lord  in  Samuel's  early  days,  was  rare  and  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  its  keepers. 
Yet,  in  looking  at  the  few  and  splendid  relics  of 
the  magnificence  of  Byzantine  or  Carolingian 
ritual,  it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  of  the 
vast  mass  of  perished  MSS.  of  tar  earlier  days, 
written  on  humbler  materials  and  for  humbler 
hands  ;  and  on  the  important  question,  how  far 
the  skill,  enterprise,  and  numbers  of  the  regular 
book-transcribing  and  selling  trades  of  Rome  and 
the  larger  cities  of  the  empire  may  have  multi- 
plied cheap  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  This  is  for  other  hands  ; 
an  article  on  the  learning  of  the  early  Church 
by  the  Rev.  Prof  Milligan  {Cont.  Lev.  vol.  x. 
April  1869)  is  well  worthy  of  reference  as  bearing 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  important  and  strictly 
correct  remark  of  the  Commendatore  de  Kossi, 
that  the  early  cycle  of  Christian  ornament  in 
the  Catacombs  is  merely  a  cielo  bib'ico,  or  scrip- 
tural repertory  of  Christian  symbolism  and  his- 
tory, bears  also  on  this  observation.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  in  the  earliest  cen- 
turies the  Holy  Scriptures  were  held  to  be  the 
exclusive  repertory  of  subjects  for  Christian  art, 
and  that  the  true  and  exclusive  use  of  Christian 
popular  art  was  general  instruction  in  Scripture. 

It  seems  possible  that  evangeliaries  or  forms 
of  sacramental  ministration  may  have  been  mul- 
tiplied on  papyrus,  like  other  books,  in  large 
numbers  by  means  of  dictation — possibly  to  edu- 
cated >laves  or  freedmen.  If  so,  they  have 
perished  with  other  books  in  the  wrecks  of 
ancient  civilisation. 

The  following  inscription  from  the  first  folio 
of  the  Gosjjels  of  Treves  m;iy  be  taken  (as  pre- 
fixed to  the  facsimiles  if  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
miniatures)  to  represent  the  commendatorv  in- 
scriptions of  the  Greek  MSS. 

*' .Script or i  vita  aeterna ;  L«rgenli  pax  per- 
petua;  ViJenti  felicita.i  peronni.-.;  Habenti  pos- 
iKs«io  cu  Balute.  Amen  Do  gracia.s :  Ora  pro 
me :  D'»  tecum."  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

LITURGICAL  LANGUAGE.  It  wouM 
•e«m  natural  that  prayer  and  praiKo  in  the  c<>n- 
grn^r.-ition  Nhould  b«  made  in  the  vernacular 
ton/iK-  of  the  people;  and  in  the  early  dayi»  of 
Ciiri-itiauity  there  cm  t>e  no  doubt  that  it  wax 
wo.     St.   Paul'*  depretintioD  of  "speaking  with 


■  T\\r  Mim<'  author  irlU  a  iitory  of  a  irolii*mll)i  who 
ffnivliil-ntly  ri<tnl>littrl  nitti  l)i<-  Mini'*  riicMM  ri^'T  to  oob- 
•tltiif-  ailvrr  for  K"I<1  I»  thf  I'lrwiltiK  of  an  fVMiiKcllarjr. 
iVHh  wer*  »iiall'>w«Yl  up  \>y  the  »-arih,  "  vlvitifri  et 
▼od^TaDt«•."    {Dt  Uloria  Confut.  cap.  Ixlil.  p.  %%%.) 


tongues,"  in  comparison  with  "  prophesying  ** 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  1-17),  has  not  indeed  a  direct  bear 
ing  on  the  question  of  liturgical  language,  fo" 
the  "  tongues  "  of  which  he  speaks  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  foreign  languages,  but  utterances 
which  only  persons  specially  gifted  could  inter- 
pret ;  but  his  reasoning  on  the  necessity  of  so 
giving  thanks  and  so  speaking  that  the  congre- 
gation may  be  editied,  and  may  not  merely  hear 
sounds  which  convey  no  definite  impression,  ap- 
plies in  full  force  to  services  celebrated  in  lan- 
guages "  not  understanded  of  the  people."  Even 
Gueranger  (^Instit.  Lit.  iii.  86,  88  ;  compare  Bona, 
de  Ueh.  Lit.  i.  5),  eagerly  as  he  defends  the  mo- 
dern Roman  usage,  "  has  no  difficulty  in  conceding 
that  originally  the  church  must  have  employed 

the  vulgar  tongue  at  the  altar As  for 

the  apostles  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  language  of 
the  people  whom  they  instructed."  In  truth,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  on  the  testimony  of  Origen 
(c.  Celsum,  viii.  c.  37,  p.  402,  Spencer),  that  in 
the  third  century  ''each  man  prayed  to  God  in  his 
own  common  speech  {Kara  tt)v  kavrov  did\€K- 
rov%  and  sang  hymns  to  Him  as  lie  could." 

Over  a  large  portion  of  the  East  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Greek — in  which  were  written 
the  great  liturgies  which  bear  the  names  of  St. 
James,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Mark — 
was  the  language  of  public  devotion;  for,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Greek  was 
the  official  language  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
Constantinople  the  seat  of  a  patriai'chate.  Nume- 
rous liturgies  are  also  found  in  Syriac,  whether 
translations  of  Greek  originals  or  of  independent 
origin.  The  Armenian,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the 
native  Egyptian  ciiurclies  had  also  vernacular 
services.  Of  the  early  use  of  the  latter  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  circumstance  which  Athana- 
sius  (  Vtta  Antonii,  c.  2,  p.  633)  relates  of  St. 
Anthony,  that  he  was  induced  to  sell  all  that  he 
had  by  hearing  the  parable  of  the  ricli  young 
man  read  in  ciiurch.  As  we  are  expressly  told 
that  the  saint  knew  none^but  his  native  lan- 
guage, this  lecticu  must  have  been  in  Coptic. 
Where  a  vernacular  version,  from  whatever 
cause,  was  not  used  in  the  services,  an  inter- 
preter explained  what  was  read.  Thus  IVoco- 
pius  Jield  tiiree  offices  in  the  church  at  Scytho- 
polis;  first,  that  of  reading;  second,  that  of 
interpreting  Syriac  (in  Syri  interpretatioue 
sermonis)  ;  third,  that  of  exorcist. 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  West  the  first 
missionaries  of  Christianity  spoke  mainly  Greek, 
the  "  lingua  franca  "  of  the  educated  class 
throughout  Europe,  and  of  the  scattered  commu- 
nities of  .lews  and  .Jewish  proselytes  in  (iriitile 
cities.  The  church  in  Rome  to  whicli  St.  I'aul 
wrwte  waji  a  (ir»'ek-Hj»eakiug  conitnunity,  and  so 
it  continued  to  be  for  several  generations.  l'(»ly- 
carp  came  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Auicetus  on 
the  obnervauce  of  tjiater  in  the  year  170.  Kuse- 
biuH  tellH  UH  (H.  E.  V.  24)  that  on  this  occunIod  the 
Ikjim; — himHelf  almoHt  certainly  a  Greek — ciMJed 
Ut  the  Htrangcr  the  privilege  of  couHecrating  thft 
euchariHt.  It  h  in  the  highest  decree  iinprnbiiblo 
that  I'olycarp  celebrate«l  in  any  other  lan^Mmgu 
tlian  Greek.  At  th«!  beginning  of  the  third 
century  HippolvtuH  wrote  in  (Jreuk,  and  evi- 
dently conteinpfjited  the  church  in  Rome  ax  n 
Greek-»|>eHking  Miriety.  The  insfriptjunit  on  \\n 
tombs  of  \H}\nin  Fubiuu  (a.I^  '<^'>1),   Luiiuh  (a.U 
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252).  and  Eutychianus  (a.D.  275)  are  iu  Greek  ; 
a  fact  which,  as  De  Rossi  (^Iioina  S<>tt.  Christ,  i. 
p.  12t>)  points  out,  evidences  the  official  use  of 
the  Greek  tongue  by  the  Koman  church  in  its 
solemn  acts.  And  at  an  even  later  date,  pope 
Sylvester  (t33o)  wrote  against  the  Jews  in  the 
Gieek  tongue;  unless  indeed  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  is  a  Greek  translation  of  a  Latin  ori- 
ginal. From  this  time  all  trace  of  Greek  as  the 
language  of  the  church  of  Rome  vanishes ;  it 
probably  migrated  to  Byzantium  with  the  em- 
j)eror  and  the  court.  l\)\>e  Leo  (+40-4(31)  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  Greek  ;  he  was  cer- 
tainly unable  to  write  it,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
nece.ssity  of  having  an  accurate  Greek  translation 
made  of  his  letter  to  Flavian  (fJpist.  I'.i]  cul 
Julian.')-^  and  the  words  of  Proterius  (Leon. 
Epi^t.  133),  apologising  for  the  omission  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  letter,  the  responsibility 
of  which  (as  it  seems)  he  wished  to  leave  to 
the  i>ope,  seem  to  imply  that  he  could  not  read  it 
in  Greek.  Survivals  of  the  days  when  Greek  was 
the  liturgical  language  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
found  in  the  Kyrie  FAeison  so  frequent  in  her 
services  ;  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Trisagion — 
Agios  0  Thcos,  agios  isch>iro<,  agios  at/ianatos,  elei- 
son  inias — in  the  Holy  Week  ;  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Creed  in  Greek  on  behalf  of  a  child  to  be 
baptized  [Cuked,  I.  492];  in  the  reading  of 
certain  lections  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin 
[Instruction,  L  862];  and  in  the  singing  of 
the  angelic  hymn  in  Greek  in  the  Christmas 
mass  (Martene,  Lit.  Ant.  I.  iii.  2,  §6). 

In  the  half-Greek  districts  of  Southern  Italy, 
Greek  rites  naturally  lingered  long;  but  the 
Greek  element  received  a  large  acce»si(>n  when 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  the  eighth  century,  placed  a 
considerable  part  of  Southern  Italy  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  not  only  founded  new  sees,  but 
made  vigorous  etlbrts  to  introduce  Greek  rites. 
And  these  etlbrts  of  the  pope's  adversaries  were 
seconded  by  the  pope's  adherents ;  for  many 
Basiliau  monks  who,  like  the  poi)e,  defended 
images,  took  refuge  in  the  same  region,  where 
they  naturally  maintained  their  own  services  in 
their  monasteries,  which  were  numerous  (P.  P. 
Rodota,  Detr  Origine,  l'ro<gre  so,  e  stato  prcscnte 
del  into  Greco  in  ftdlia  osservato  daiOrici  Moivtci 
Basiimni  e  Albanese,  Roma,  17.')8).  There  is  a 
strong  indication  of  the  mi.\ture  of  the  two 
languages  in  the  following  circumstance.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  of  Naples  (f  877), 
commonly  supposed  to  be  Peter  tiie  Deacon, 
speaks  of  "  laity  and  clergy  not  ceasing  in  com- 
mon prayer  in  Urt'ck  and  Lutin."  Even  the 
purely  Western  Benedictine  Order  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies  iu  its 
neighbourhood.  Thus  we  read  that  the  monks 
of  Monte  Cassino  on  Easter  Tuesilay,  going  from 
their  monastery  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  sang 
mass  with  a  bilingual  chant  (Greek  and  Latin) 
to  the  end  of  the  gospel  (CikIcx  Cassiu.  in  Mar- 
tene, Monarh.  Hit.  III.  .xvii.  n.  14). 

In  Southern  Gaul  we  find  another  region 
wliich  had  received  its  civilisation  mainly  from 
Greece.  There,  says  Dean  Milman,  "Latin  had 
not  entirelv  dispossessed  the  (Jreek  even  in  the 
fit'th  century;"  and  Jourdain  {Traductions 
dWri^totr,  p.  44)  refers  to  a  ^L'^.  of  Limoges  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris  (No.  44.')!s),  which 
gives  the  iJlorii.  Stinctus.  and  Agnus  Ihi  in  the 


mass  of  Pentecost,  in  Greek.  Doublet  (Antiq  de 
S.  Denis,  c.  48,  p.  366)  tells  us  that  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Denis  the  monks  of  the  abbev  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  chanted  the  whole  mass  in 
Greek,  in  honour  of  the  Greek  apostle  of  France, 
with  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  Latin  as  well  as  in 
Greek. 

The  MS.  Sacramentary,  No.  2290,  of  the  Paris 
National  Library,  which  is  of  the  ninth  century, 
contains  at  the  beginning  the  Gi-ria  in  Kx<  elsis, 
the  Nicene  C!reed,  the  Saiu  tus,  and  the  Agnus 
Dei,  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin  characters.  In  the  so- 
called  "  Athelstane's  Psalter"  (British  Museum, 
Galba,  A.  xviii.),  in  a  portion  of  the  MS.  which 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  find  a  short  Litany,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Sanitus,  in  Greek,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  characters.  And  in  a  Psalter  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
called  "  Pope  Gregory's  Psalter,"  is  a  Creed  in 
Greek. 

At  the  time  when  Christianity  was  first 
preacheil,  Latin  was  rapidly  becoming  the  com- 
mon tongue  of  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe  ; 
the  conquests  of  Rome,  as  St.  Augustine  remarks 
(^De  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  7),  imposed  the  Latin  language 
on  the  subject  races.  Latin  was  comnutnly 
spoken  in  the  Roman  colony  of  Africa,  and  in 
Africa  we  find  the  most  considerable  Latin 
writers  of  the  early  ages — Tertullian  andCyjirian. 
St.  Augustine  tells  us  of  himself  (^Conff.  i.  14) 
that  he  learned  Latin  in  the  nursery,  and  con- 
trasts the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  acquired 
this  with  the  difficulty  which  he  afterwards 
experienced  in  learning  Greek.  In  preaching  at 
Hippo  he  assumes  that  his  congregation  all  spoke 
Latin,  while  some  at  least  did  not  understand 
the  native  Punic  ;  for,  quoting  a  I'unic  proverb, 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  translate  it  into  Latin  : 
"quia  Punice  non  omnes  nostis  "  (Semi.  167,  on 
Eph.  V.  15,  16).  The  earliest  distinct  mention 
of  a  liturgical  form  in  Latin  a|>pears  to  be 
Cyprian's  citation  of  the  Sursum  Corda(^De  OnU. 
Dum.  c.  31).  Gaul  from  the  time  of  its  subju- 
gation adopted  the  Roman  customs  and  idiom 
with  remarkable  readiness ;  and  in  later  times 
the  civilised  Gauls  imposed  their  tongue  on  their 
Frankish  and  Norman  concjuerors.  An  incident 
related  by  Sulpicius  Severus  (Vita  S.  Mart. 
c.  9)  may  serve  to  shew  that  Latin  was  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  vernacular  of  at  least  a  j)or- 
tion  of  Gaul  in  the  fourth  century.  Martin  w.^s 
taken  by  force  from  his  beloved  monastery  by  a 
crowd  of  the  neighbouring  villagers  to  be  m.ade 
bish<ip.  In  the  church  to  which  he  was  taken 
some  one  in  the  crowd,  opening  a  Psalter  at  ran- 
dom, read  aloud  from  the  eighth  psalm  the  verse, 
*'  Ex  ore  inf'antium  et  lactentium  perfecisti 
laudem  projler  inimicos  tuos,  ut  destruas  ini- 
m'xcum  ei  defensorern."  *  There  was  instantly  a 
shout  raised,  for  the  people  looke<l  upon  the  pas- 
sage as  of  ill  omen  to  Defensor,  a  neighbouring 
bishop  who  had  opposed  Martin's  election.  In 
Spain  al.so,  after  its  subjugation  by  the  R<»mans, 
the  Latin  language  came  into  common  use.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  spok«'n  in  Dalmatia. 
Jerome  at  least,  who  was  born  thi-re,  clearly 
reganleil  it  as  his  native  language,  and  complains 
that  he  never  heard  of  it  in  it«  purity  while  he 

•  The  word  di^fmsorem  is  uaod  in  the  older  verslOB 
for  ibe  ultorem  of  the  present. 
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was  living  in  the  East  (Epist.  7  [al.  43]  ad 
Chroin.  p.  18).  Even  in  Britain  after  the  time 
of  Agricola  the  upper  classes  adopted  to  some 
extent  the  Roman  language  and  customs  (Tacit. 
Agric.  c.  21). 

When  Latin  was  so  generally  diffused,  it  could 
not  fail  soin  to  become  the  vehicle  of  public 
worship.  When  public  prayer  was  first  offered 
in  Latin  in  Rome  itself  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 
ZL.  obvious  conjecture  that  when  the  "  old  Italic" 
version  of  the  New  Testament  came  into  use  in 
Rome,  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  also  said 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  That  at  an  early  date 
Latin  became  the  liturgical  language  of  (at  least) 
much  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  and  of 
Spain,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
"  clerks "  and  officials  everywhere  spoke  Latin 
throughout  the  Western  empire.  And  even  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  regions  where 
little  or  no  Latin  was  spoken,  as  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, there  is  no  evidence  of  vernacular  services; 
the  early  evangelists  of  Britain,  St.  Patrick  and 
his  followers  in  Ireland,  the  Roman  missionaries 
to  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  alike  seem  to  have  re- 
tained the  Roman  language  in  the  offices  which 
they  introduced.  Probably  it  would  have  seemed 
a  kind  of  profonation  to  translate  sacred 
phrases  into  the  '•  gibberish  "  of  barbarian  tribes. 
Indeed  it  came  to  be  maintained  that  a  certain 
sacredness  attaches  to  the  three  languages,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  of  the  inscription  on  the 
Lord's  cross  (Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Prol.  in  lib.  Pss. 
c.  15 ;  Honorius  of  Autun,  Germna  Animae,  i.  92), 
and  that  these  tongues  alone — Syriac  being  taken 
to  represent  the  ancient  Hebrew — are  fit  vehicles 
for  the  public  prayers  of  Christians,  Hilary 
further  elevates  Latin  to  a  dominant  position 
among  the  three  tongues,  as  the  language  of 
Rome,  "specialiter  evangelica  doctrina  in  Romani 
imperii,  sub  quo  Hebraei  et  Graeci  continentur, 
sede  consistft."  Ulfilas  did  indeed  give  the 
Goths  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Bible,  but 
evea  here  there  is  no  trace  remaining  of  Gothic 
office.s. 

That  the  Latin  of  the  service-books  was  often, 
even  among  the  so-called  "Latin"  races,  a 
tongue  "  not  understanded  of  the  people  "  seems 
scarcely  doubtftil.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  where 
even  at  this  day  the  peasantry  speak  several 
dialects  neither  mutually  intelligible  nor  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  only  understand  the  literary 
Italian,  we  cannot  suppo.se  that  the  language  of 
Leo  fcnd  Gregory  wa.s  everywhere  understood. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and 
still  more  of  Britain  and  Indand.  Provision  was 
no  doubt  imula  for  instnu:tin(j  the  several  races 
in  their  own  tongues  wherein  they  were  born,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the 
several  offices  was  explained  to  the  faithful ;  but 
the  offic<;»  thftmsrdves  heem  to  have  been  invari- 
ably said  in  I^tin.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  the  Syriac  or  other  Ea»t<!rn  offices,  in  the 
distrtctji  where  Greek  and  I>atiu  were  the  eccle- 
siastical languages  the  golf  between  the  tongue 
of  the  church  and  the  tongue  of  the  f)coplo  was 
always  widening  ;  the  dialect  of  the  Htr«-<'ts 
came  to  differ  widely  from  the  unrr)anging  idiom 
of  the  church,  cren  while  it  retaine<l  the  name 
name.  In  the  eighth  ct-ntury  this  divf'rgen<-y 
\fi  wnt*.  so  marked  that  it  was  recognin^d  by 
authority.  A  council  at  Frankfort  in  the  year 
794  (c.  .02,  Co/jcc.  (Jerm.  I.  .'J2H;  Baluze,  (Jajiit. 


Reg.  Fr.  i.  270)  expressly  repudiated  the  theory 
of  the  three  sacred  languages,  on  the  ground 
that  God  heareth  prayer  in  every  tongue ;  and 
Charles  the  Great,  insisting  (^Capit.  v.  161,  in 
Baluze,  i.  855)  that  all  men  should  learn  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  makes  provision  for 
the  case  of  those  who  know  none  but  their 
mother  tongue :  "  qui  aliter  non  potuerit  vel  in 
sua  lingua  hoc  discat."  The  same  monarch  fur- 
ther directs  {Capit.  vi.  185 ;  Bal.  i.  954-)  that 
every  presbyter  should  teach  men  publicly  in  his 
church,  in  the  tongue  which  his  hearers  under- 
stand, truly  to  believe  the  faith  of  Almighty 
God  in  Unity  and  Trinity,  and  also  those  things 
which  are  to  be  said  to  all  generally ;  as  of 
avoiding  evil  and  doing  good,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment to  come  in  the  Resurrection.  He  who 
cannot  do  this  of  himself  is  to  get  a  proper  form 
of  words  written  out  by  some  more  learned  person, 
which  he  may  read ;  and  he  who  cannot  even  do 
this  must  exhort  the  people  in  the  words,  "  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand," 
Herard  (^C'lpit.  55,  Bal.  i.  1289)  ordered  that  no 
man  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  godfather  who 
did  not  understand  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  nature  of 
the  covenant  made  with  God.  A  council  at 
Rheims,  A.D.  813  (e,  15),  enjoined  bishops  to 
preach  in  the  dialects  of  their  several  dioceses, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  council  at  Tours  (c.  17) 
ordered  bishops  to  translate  their  homilies  into 
the  rustic-Roman  or  the  Teutonic  tongue.  So 
the  council  of  Mayence  (c.  2)  in  the  year  847. 
At  a  still  earlier  date  the  council  of  Lestines, 
A.D.  743  (^Concc.  Germ.  i.  51 ;  Swainson,  IVie 
Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds,  p.  22)  had  ordered 
the  Renunciations  and  Professions  in  baptism  to 
be  made  in  the  vernacular — which  is  given  in 
the  canon — of  the  Teutonic  converts.  These 
instances  shew  that,  while  care  was  taken  to  in- 
struct the  faithful  in  the  cardinal  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  offices  in  general  were  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tongue,  Latin. 

When  the  Slavonic  mces  were  converted  in 
the  9th  century,  pope  John  VIII.  (a.d.  880)  not 
only  permitted  but  recommended  that  the  divine 
offices  and  liturgy  should  be  said  in  their  ver- 
nacular. It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  he 
expressly  repudiates  the  theory  of  three  sacred 
languages  and  no  more,  saying  that  Scripture 
calls  ui)on  all  nations  and  all  peoples  to  praise  the 
Lord,  «nd  that  the  apostles  spoke  in  all  tongues 
the  wonderful  works  of  (jod  (E/iist.  293,  ad  Swcn- 
topulc.  Migne,  120,  p.  900),  Nor  is  it  (he  con- 
tinues) in  any  way  contrary  to  sountl  faith  and 
doctrine  to  say  masses  in  the  Slavonic  tongue ; 
or  to  read  the  gospel,  or  lessons  of  the  OUl  or 
New  Testament,  well  translated  or  interpreted  ; 
or  to  sing  other  h»»ur-office«  in  it;  for  Ho 
who  made  tlie  three  chief  tongues  (linguas 
prin'ipales),  Ht.'brew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  also 
made  the  others  to  Ilis  honour  and  glory.  The 
pope  however  makes  this  reservation,  that  the 
goNjMjl,  to  give  it  the  more  honour,  should 
always  be  read  first  m  Latin,  and  afterwaids 
translated  into  Slavonic.  Swentopulk  and  his 
judges  riiay,  if  they  please,  hear  mass  in  Latin, 
The  Russian  church  retains  to  this  day  its  ver- 
na<'ular  services. 

The  following  are  instances  of  provision  being 
made  for  the  wants  of  a  district  where  several 
languages  were  sjtoken,      Theo<loHJus  tho  /irchi- 
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mandrite  built  within  the  circuit  of  his  monas- 
tery four  churches;  one  for  the  brothers  of  the 
house,  in  which  the  offices  were  said  in  Greek  ; 
one  in  wiiich  they  were  said  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  liessae,  a  barbarous  tribe  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  one  in  which  they  were  saul  in  Armenian  ; 
and  a  fourth  in  which  the  brothers  who  were 
vexed  with  devils,  and  those  who  had  charge  of 
them,  had  their  special  service.  The  ordinary 
daily  offices  were  tnus  said  severally  ;  but  when 
the  eucharist  was  celebrated,  the  office  w;is  said 
in  the  several  churches  and  tongues  to  the  end 
of  the  gospel,  and  then  the  several  congregations 
(excei)t  the  demoniacs)  assembled  in  the  Greek 
— the  proj)er  monastic — church  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  celebration  (Simeon  Metaphr. 
Vita  T/tro'l.  c.  24,  in  Surius,  Jan.  11).  it  is 
not  fjuite  clear  whether  the  restriction  of  the 
more  solemn  |)art  of  the  mysteries  to  one  church 
and  one  tongue  arose  simply  from  a  desire  to 
symbolise  more  emphaticiiUy  the  oneness  of  the 
community,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  recite  the 
anaphora  in  any  other  than  one  of  the  recognised 
"sacred"  languages;  and  the  same  ambiguity 
attaches  to  the  following  s(miewhat  similar  in- 
stance. St.  Sabas  is  said  (Cyril  Scythop.  Vitu 
Sa'>.  cc.  20,  32,  in  Cotelerius,  A/on.  Keel.  Graec.  iii. 
247,  2G4)  to  have  provided  the  Armenians  with 
an  oratory,  and  afterwards  with  a  church,  where 
they  might  say  the  jjsalmody,  the  megaiion,  and 
other  i)orti()ns  of  tiie  divine  ofJice  separately  in 
their  own  tongue,  but  at  the  time  of  oblation 
join  the  Hellenists  and  communicate  with  them. 
The  same  event  is  narrated  in  Surius  (Dec.  5) 
in  the  following  form.  Sabas  transferred  the 
Armeniiia  congregation  to  the  church  which 
he  had  built,  on  condition  that  the  glorificatio 
and  reading  of  the  gospels  should  take  place  in 
their  own  tongue,  while  they  should  partake  of 
the  divine  mysteries  with  the  rest.  And  the 
writer  adds,  that  when  some  adopted  an  addition 
made  by  I'eter  the  Fuller  to  the  angelic  hymn 
[Sanctus],  Sabas  desired  them  to  chant  that 
hymn  in  Greek,  that  he  might  know  whether 
they  adopted  the  correct  version  ;  he  apparently 
did  not  understand  Armenian. 

Literature. — Ussher,  Historia  Dofjm.  de  Script. 
et  Sacris  \'crnaculis ;  Bona,  de  Beb.  Litunj.  I. 
■V.  4;  Bingham,  Anti'j.  XIII.  iv. ;  Martene,  de 
Sit.  Ant.  I.  iii.  2 ;  Krazer,  de  Litunjiis  Occ. 
sec.  V.  c.  3;  Binterim,  DenkwUrdii/kciten,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2,  p.  93  H". ;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiij.  Chr^t. 
s.  V.  L>mgues  Litunjiiines ;  Bishop  A.  P.  Forbes, 
On  Greek  Rites  in  the  West,  in  the  Church  aiui 
the  Wnrld,  18U7,  p.  145  ft'.;  W.  K.  Scudamore, 
Notitia  JJucha  isticd,  j).  207,  first  edition  ;  Probst, 
JLiturgic  der  drei  ersteii  Christl.  Jahrhwulertc, 
Kinleitun<jf  §4.  [C.] 

LITURGY.  (1.)  The  Greek  words  \firovpyla, 
\(iTovpy6s,  \eiToupyf7i^,  in  their  early  usage  .ire 
applied  to  the  work  or  the  agent  in  any  public 
service.  Etyniologically  we  may  compare 
iir)ixiovpy6s.  Afirovpyf7v  thus  means  to  pert'orm 
( ome  service  lor  the  public.  In  Atliens,  it  came 
tt)beu.seil  technically  for  the  duty  which  wealthy 
men  were  especially  called  upon  to  render  to 
the  state,  and  the  \fiTovpyia  w.is  the  ser- 
vice which  they  rendered.  [See  "  Leiturgia." 
IN    DiCriONAKY    OK    GUKKK    AND  Ko.MAN    ANTI- 

Quiriics.] 

(2.)  Except   in   a   passage  of   Plutarch    whore 


the  limitation  is  effected  by  the  context,  we 
do  not  find  in  classical  Greek  any  sacred  appli- 
cation of  the  word  LlTUROY  other  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  above.  But  in  the  Septuagint  it 
is  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  used  in  thi* 
behalf.  Thus  we  have  the  word  and  its  deri- 
vatives applied  to  the  service  at  the  altar;  or  to 
the  service  in  or  to  the  tabernacle  ;  uifd  in  Daniel 
vii.  1<J,  "Thousand  thousands  minisUred  unto 
Him." 

(3.)  In  the  New  Testament  the  usage  of  the 
words  is  less  restricted.  Thus,  kings  are 
ministers  to  (iod,  in  attending  on  the  duties  of 
their  high  office  (Rom.  xiii,  6).  Hence  we  pas« 
on  to  the  parabolic  use  of  the  word  \fiTovpy6sy 
in  Kom.  xv.  16.  "  So  that  I  should  be  a  inini<te'-  to 
Jesus  Chri.st  (\eirovpyhv  'I.  X.)  for  the  Gentiles, 
in  administering  in  sacerdotal  or  sacred  fashion 
(lepovpyoi/i/Ta)  the  gospel  of  God,  in  order  that 
the  oll'ering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  become 
accepted,  being  sanctified  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Another  instance  of  this  parab»dio  use  is  to  be 
found  in  Phil.  ii.  17.  "But  even  if  I  am  poured 
out  as  a  libation  over  the  sacrifice  and  ininistry 
(^KfiToupyia)  of  your  faith,  I  rejoice  and  congra- 
tulate you  all."  Thus  the  special  meaning  of 
the  word  and  its  cognates  in  any  particular  ]*an- 
sage  must  be  determined  (if  at  all)  by  the 
context.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning 
in  Luke  i.  2.3,  "  when  the  days  of  his  7ni7ustratiijn 
were  accomplished."  Some  doubt  is  felt  as  to  Acts 
xiii.  2,  "  As  they  ministeral  to  the  Lord,  and 
fasted."  Chrysostom  explains  the  word  by  Ktipur- 
t6vt(j)v  (preaching):  it  would  rather  seem  to  refer 
to  some  public  ministration  to  the  Lord,  such  as 
was  accompanied  with  a  fast.  Of  the  Saviour 
it  is  recorded  (Heb.  viii  *3),  that  He  has  obtained 
a  more  excellent  vxinistnj  than  the  ministry  of 
Aaron:  the  explanation  being  given  in  vv.  1,  2. 
"  He  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
in  the  heavens,  a  minister  of  the  s;inctuary  and 
of  the  true  tabernacle."  Thus  the  angels  are 
7ninisteri)it/  spirits,  sent  forth  for  service  (ciS 
SiuKouiav),  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  in- 
herit salvation. 

(4.)  In  early  Christian  literature  the  word 
\(iTovpy(7v  was  .soon  adopteil  in  reference  to 
saci'cd  functions.  Thus  Clemens  Komanus  (1.  c. 
8)  speaks  of  the  old  prophets  as  the  ministers  of 
the  grace  of  God,  speaking  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  in  c.  44  he  speaks  of  the  office  of 
the  apostles  as  being  their  Liturgy  or  Ministry. 
In  the  process  of  time  the  won!  liturgy  came, 
in  practice,  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
designation  of  the  Eucharistic  office,  but  it  is 
not  quite  clear  when  this  limitation  was  gene- 
rally accepted.  At  the  council  of  Ancyra, 
(a.d.  314),  a  presbyter  who  h:ui  offered  to  an 
idol,  was  forbidden  (c.  i.)  "either  to  offer  or  to 
address  the  congregation,  or  to  minist*:r  any 
part  whatever  of  the  hieratic  tninist'  itions," 
^  &\(i>$  \tiTovpy(7u  rck  rwv  UpariKuv  Afi- 
Toupyiwv.  Canon  2  enfttrceil  a  similar  rule  on 
deacons  who  had  lapsed.  Athanasius  speaks  of 
the  Arians  stopping  the  bread  {roiv  Xfirovpyuv 
nal  Tuv  irapOfywy)  of  the  ministers  and  the 
virgins.  In  tlie  acts  of  the  council  of  Kphe^us 
mention  is  made  of  the  evening  and  morning 
liturgies,  and  Theodoret  (iii.  114)  is  also  ijuot.'d 
as  sjieaking  of  the  evening  liturgy,  i>.  the 
evening  service.  The  same  writer  (iii.  10(35) 
speaks   of   the    liturgy  of   the  Hnlv    Baptism: 
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and  Ep.  cxlvi.  p.  1032,  he  says  that  in  almost 
all  the  churches  the  apostolic  benediction  (2 
Cor.  xiii.  13)  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
mystical  liturgy.  The  additional  mystical  of 
course  limits  the  term  Liturjy,  and,  in  fact, 
we  shall  Hnd  that  this  benediction  stands  at 
the  commencement  of  the  anaphora  in  most  of 
the  liturgies  that  will  come  under  our  review. 
It  is  not  found  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  nor  the 
Coptic  St.  Basil,  nor  in  the  Mozarabic.  I  may 
mention  also  here  that  it  is  not  found  in  either 
the  Fkoman  or  the  Ambrosian  or  the  Callican 
Canon.  Theodoret  therefore  refers  to  the  litur- 
gies of  the   Oriental  churches  proper.' 

(5.)  Turning  now  to  the  services  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist,  which  are  specifi- 
cally called  Liturgies,  we  may  note  in  passing 
that  the  newly  discovered  complement  to  the  first 
letter  of  Clemens  Romanus  contains  liturgical 
phrases  which  we  find  also  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  of  which  below.  Apart 
from  this,  the  earliest  records  of  such  service 
are  contained  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
and  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr.  From  the 
former,  we  know  that  the  Christians  used  to 
meet  on  a  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and 
repeat  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  and 
bind  themselves  sacrainento  that  they  would 
commit  no  crime ;  then  they  separated,  and 
came  together  again  a  second  time  to  partake  of 
food,  ordinary  and  innocent.  The  use  of  the 
word  scicramentura  here  certainly  seems  to  point 
to  the  reception  of  the  tucharist,  for  it  is,  of 
course,  inconceivable  that  an  oath  to  this  effect 
should  be  repeated  on  every  occasion : — it  may, 
however,  point  to  the  Baptismal  promise.  But 
the  accounts  in  Justin  .Martyr  give  us  more  infor- 
mation. He  describes  the  service  as  it  was 
performed  ai'ter  the  administration  of  Baptism, 
and  again  on  an  ordinary  Sunday.  Combining 
the  two  accounts  together  we  learn  that  duiing 
the  service  the  records  of  the  apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  by  a  special 
reader,  and,  when  he  had  ceatsed,  the  President 
instructed  the  congregation,  urging  them  to 
imitate  the  noble  things  of  which  they  had 
heard.  United  or  common  prayer  was  offered  for 
those  who  were  as>embleil,  for  those  wno  had 
been  baptized,  and  for  all  believers  everywhere, 
that  now  that  they  had  learned  the  truth  they 
might  \>\'  thtir  goo«i  works  be  enabled  to  keep 
G'xi's  corninau'lineDts  so  that  they  might  attain 
to  eteroiil  salvaticin.  The  prayers  were  said 
fttaodiog,  and  apparently  by  all  :  and  these 
being  coDclude<J  they  i>alute«l  each  otiier  with 
the  kiM  of  peace.  Then  bread  w.xs  brought  to 
the  preiident  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  ;  and 
DOW  he,  alone,  with  all  hifl  energy,  >>ent  up  hiii 
prayerii  and  thauk^givingH,  and  the  people  as- 
seDt«<J  with  the  word  "Amen,"  and  the  deacons 
gave  to  each  of  those  who  were  pre.scnt  a  por- 
tion of  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  over 
which  the  tliatik)»giving  had  been  offered,  and 
|K>rti"ns  w*T«;  al»o  ^ent  by  their  hamls  to  those 
who  w-.'  aK  .nt,  nnl.  Juitin  ai  l»,  the  wealthy 
and    v  ,  ea<  h  according    ha  he 

wi»h'-  :■■«  iii  «l«'po«»it«'d   with  the 

prttident,  aod  he  Mtuta  the  orphaiut  and  widows. 


•  1V»  OM  of  kntv^fTfU  ■•  •mljraeinff  Umi  inrcntng  iwr- 
rUr-  omtlnued  evrn  fo  the  end  of  the  6Ui  ceatorjr  (ice 
Eoetratioe  i  MigDe,  M,  p.  33M«). 


those  who  are  impoverished  by  sickness  or  other 
cause,  those  that  are  in  prison,  and  strangers 
who  may  happen  to  be  sojourning  amongst  tiiem  : 
and  Justin  twice  announces  that  this  is  done  on 
the  day  called  Sunday.  In  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho  we  have  fre>^uent  references  to  the  Eucha- 
rist. From  one  of  them  we  learn  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Christians  offered  their  sacrifice 
to  God,  mention  was  made  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  Son  of  God  underwent  (^DialoguCy 
§117). 

(6.)  A  question  has  arisen  whether  this  ac- 
count refers  to  the  service  in  Palestine — for 
Justin  was  a  native  of  Samaria — or  to  the  service 
near  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  emperors  to  whom 
his  apology  was  addressed.  The  question  seems 
to  be  settled  by  the  following  considerations: — 
The  kiss  of  peace  is  given  in  the  Roman  church 
in  the  solemn  mass  after  consecration:  here  it 
is  before  it.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  points  which 
are  noted  as  differencing  the  Roman  from  the 
other  missae,  that  in  the  Roman  order  there 
was  generally  no  lesson  from  the  prophets.  Here 
there  was  such  lesson  every  Sunday. 

Thus  we  have  apparently  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  conclusion  of  Palmer  {Origines  Lituryicae, 
vol.  i.  p.  42)  that  Justin  Martyr's  account  is  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  later  narratives 
agree  with  his  description  as  far  as  it  goes.  All 
the  points  he  introduces  are  found  in  the  later 
liturgy  of  Jerusalem. 

(7.)  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem. — Passing  over  for  the 
time  the  liturgy  contained  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  we  proceed  from 
Justin  Martyr,  who  must  have  written  about 
A.D.  150,  to  the  lectures  of  Cyril,  who  was 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  the  year  351  to  386. 
Cyril  has  left  us  seventeen  lectures,  delivered, 
apparently  about  the  year  347,  to  the  catechu- 
mens in  the  course  of  Lent,  and  five  to  the  re- 
cently baptized,  delivered  shortly  after  Easter. 
In  these  five  he  gives  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions of  the  sacramental*  offices,  and,  in  the  last 
of  all,  an  account  of  the  Communion  Service. 
His  hearers  had  been  present  at  it,  -but  they 
had  not  been  taught  the  meaning  of  its  several 
parts. 

(8.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  marked 
feature  of  the  office,  as  it  then  existed,  is  ni^ted 
here  by  St.  Cyril.  He  commences,  however, 
after  the  disniis>al  of  the  uninitiated  ;  at  a  point 
(that  is)  corresponding  to  the  close  ot"  the  sermon 
in  the  account  of  .Justin  Martyr.  He  describes  the 
ablution.s,  possibly  with  La VAUo[II.  9;58],  f«dlowed 
by  the  KlaS  of  peace,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
Sursum  Corda,  Preface,  Sanctus,  Consecration, 
Intercession,  Lord's  Prayer  [Canon,  I.  209], 
Sancta  Sanctis,  (Justatc,  and  Commu.nion  [I. 
413]. 

(ii.)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the 
liturgy  of  .St.  .lames, — the  liturgy,  that  is,  of  the 
church  of  Palehtiue. 

We  have  it  in  two  forms:  tiie  one  foiin  from 
two  (Jreek  manuscripts  (with  a  fragment  of  n 
third),  of  which  the  first  was  written  during 
the  iJth  century  at  Antioch;  the  second  M6. 
appi'MTH  to  have  been  truuH<;ribud  at  Mount  Sinai 
during  the  loth  (Palmer,  i.  21,22).  The  itecood 
form,  publiNhe4i  by  Kenaudot,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  Jh 
found  inSyriac,  and  ix  ntill  retainu<l  amongst  tho 
MonophytittM  or  Jacobitva  in  the  KasI  (P.ilnier, 
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i.  16).  The  points  of  similarity  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  tliey  had  a  common  origin,  and 
undoubtedly  what  is  common  to  the  two  must 
have  been  in  use  in  the  united  church  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  5th  century,  i.e.  before  the 
schism  of  A.D.  451. 

(10.)  We  see,  therefore,  here,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  the  service  of  Cyril's  time  was  even  in  a 
hundred  years  augmented  by  many  additions, 
and  we  .Hnd  on  the  other  that  nearly  everything 
which  Cyril  mentions  remains  untouched,  both 
in  the  Creek  and  Syriac  liturgies.  We  have 
the  "  Sursum  Corda  "  in  both, — the  "  Vere 
dignum,"  the  "  Sanctus  sanctus  " ;  the  precise 
\vords  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  7nake  this  bread 
the  Bo  iy  of  Christ,  and  this  cup  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  prayers  for  the  living,  the  com- 
memoration of,  and  the  petitions  for,  the  dead. 
The  very  words  used  by  Cyril  are  found  in  the 
Greek.  And  thus  we  take  a  step  forward  in 
our  history ;  and  it  is  interesting  further  to 
notice  that  Jerome  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Pelagians  (book  ii.  sect.  23 ;  Migne,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  587),  mentions  that  the  voices  of  the  priests 
daily  sing  that  ''Christ  is  the  only  sinless  One." 
We  Hnd  the  expression  both  in  the  Syriac  and  in 
the  Greek  liturgies  before  us:  "  He  is  the  only 
sinless  one  that  has  appeared  ujjon  the  earth." 
Again,  in  the  same  dialogue,  book  iii.,  sect.  15, 
p.  612,  Jerome  says  that  our  Lord  taught  His 
apostles  that  "  daily  at  tlie  sacrifice  or  sacrament 
of  His  body  (the  manuscripts  read  sacramentu) 
believers  should  dare  to  say — Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven."  He  refers,  no  doubt,  as  before, 
to  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  for  his  work  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Holy  City  shortly  after  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius  had  received  encouragement  from  the 
bishop  Johannes.  Once  more  in  his  commentary 
on  Isaiah,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  v.  20  (vol.  xxiv.  88 
of  Migne),  Jerome  says,  '*Quotidie  caelesti  pane 
saturati  dicimus  ;  Gustate  et  videte  quam  suavis 
est  Dominus," — words  which  occur  (I  believe) 
only  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James.  The  whole 
psalm  is  recited  in  the  Syriac  St.  James. 

(11.)  further  illustrations  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Homiletic  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
of  which  several  were  written  when  lie  was  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Antioch  (si-e  Palmer, 
i.  80,  and  Bingham,  Antiquities,  book  XHI.  vi.). 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  carry  out  this  com- 
parison at  length,  but  we  may  note  that  Chry- 
sostom speaks  of  the  \\  hole  congregation  joining 
in  common  prayer  for  those  who  were  alliirted 
by  evil  sj)irits  and  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
penance;  ami  then  he  reminds  his  hearers  how, 
when  only  the  initiatetl  remain,  they  j)rostrate 
themselves  on  the  j>avement,  rise  together,  and 
the  priest  alone  offers  up  the  prayers,  and  the 
people  respond.  He  mcntiuns  the  benediction, 
"The  Grace  of  our  Lord,"  and  the  address,  "  Up 
with  our  minti  and  hearts."  He  speaks  of  the 
reasonable  service,  the  bloodless  sacrifice ;  he 
si»eaks  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  of  the 
invoi-ation  of  the  Holy  S|)irit  to  be  present  ami 
touch  the  gifts  lying  upon  the  holy  table  ;  he 
speaks  of  the  commemoration  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  holy 
things  f«)r  holy  persons,  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  of  the  Communion.  All  these  but  one 
(of  which  below)  are  found  both  in  the  Syriac 
and   in    the  Greek,  and  so    far  our  position   is 


strengthened — that  much  that  is  common  to  the 
two  belongs  at  least  to  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

(IJ.)  Two  points  remain  to  \>e  notice<L 
i.  After  the  words  of  institution  the  oblation  in 
the  Greek  is  this:  "remembering  then  His  life- 
giving  sufferings,  His  saving  cross.  His  death  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  His  asc«nsion 
into  heaven  ;  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
Tiice,  0  God  and  Father,  we  offer  to  Thee  this 
fearful  and  bloodless  sacrifice." 

The  words  in  the  Syriac  liturgy  correspond 
almost  exactly  to  these,  except  that  the  oblation 
is  made  to  Christ :"  We  remember  Thy  death 
and  resurrection.  Thy  ascension  into  heaven.  Thy 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and 
we  offer  to  Thee  this  fearful  and  bloodless  sacri- 
fice." The  difference  is  momentous,  and  the 
question  at  once  arises  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  ancient  form. 

The  Syiiac  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  The  Greek  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
affected  by  later  additions  from  foreign  sources  ; 
but  this  fact  alone  would  not,  of  course,  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  original  form  of  this 
momentous  formula. 

(13.)  ii.  Our  second  point  is  this:  Palmer 
draws  attention  (OrigineSj  i.  24,  25)  to  several 
indications  that  the  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  James 
has  been  affected  by  late  interpolations.  These 
we  need  not  repeat  here.  1  would  add  that  the 
introduction  of  a  Creed  in  the  ])roanaphora  is  a 
further  indication  that  the  liturgy  was  altered 
after  the  date  which  1  have  specitied.  Another 
indication  of  change  is  this :  that  the  prayer  for 
the  king,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  and  retained  by 
the  Syriac  (p.  35),  is  omitted  in  the  Greek,  proba- 
bly because  the  state  rulers  of  Palestine  favoured 
the  Jacobites  more  than  the  orthodox.  The 
appeal  x<*'pf  KexopjTwjuf'i'Tj,  which  is  introduced, 
is  entirely  out  of  place,  and  ungrammatic.il ;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  a  late  addition  :  and  it  is  not 
in  the  Syriac.  There  is  no  prayer  in  the  Greek 
for  the  energumeni,  nor  for  the  penitents,  nor  for 
the  catechumens,  and  no  notice  of  their  exclu- 
sion. This  fact  also  shews  that  the  text  of  the 
manuscripts  which  we  possess  had  been  altered  at 
a  period  when  the  custom  of  excluding  the  two 
former  classes  had  ceased  to  be  observed. 

(14.)  The  paucity  of  the  Greek  manuscript.',  of 
course  intlicates  that  the  rite  of  St.  James  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  general  observance:  in  fact, 
it  was  first  interp»)lated  out  of  the  liturgy  of 
Constantinople,  and  then  uave  way  before  it. 
Vet  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  and  elsewhere  on  St.  James's  day, 
but  no  manuscripts  of  the  modern  form  hfvc 
been  brought  to  the  w*-st.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  Greek  use  was  generally  discontinued 
before  the  13th  century.  Charles  the  Bald 
stated  that  the  rite  was  celebrated  before  him  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Thetnlore  Bal>amon  and  his 
coutemjKirary  Marcus,  orthodox  ti.shoj*  of  Alex- 
andria, that  it,  or  a  rite  which  went  by  this 
name,  was  .still  used  in  the  12th  tentury  on  gieat 
t'east-days  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  It  was  at  that  time  unknown 
at  Anti.'ch. 

(15.)  Liturgies  of  the  Churches  of  Eij'ipt. — 
It  will  be  best  now  to  turn  to  the  liturgies 
of  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  with  which  I 
would  connect  the  liturgy  of  the  Coptic  version 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.     We   have  three 
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notices  of  the  celebration  in  this  version  ; 
two  of  them  analogous  to  that  in  the  eighth 
took  of  the  Greek  version,  which  is  called  the 
Clementine  liturgy,  and  is  really  an  account 
of  a  service  after  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 
There  are  several  points  of  deep  interest  con- 
nected with  the  Coptic  constitutions,  not  the 
least  that  the  Copts  had  introduced  into  their 
language  the  Greek  terms  for  presbyter,  deacon, 
bishop.  Spirit,  Eucharist,  offering,  salutation; 
indeed  we  may  say  every  technical  term  con- 
nected with  the  celebration.  We  read  (Tattam, 
Apostolical  Ctmsiitutions  in  Coptic,  with  Trans- 
lation;  Orient.  Trans.  Fund,  184-8;  bk.  ii. 
p.  32),  "After  the  salutation  and  the  kiss  of 
peace,  the  deacons  present  the  offering  to  the 
newly-made  bishop ;  he  puts  his  hand  upon  it 
with  the  presbyters,  and  says  the  eucharistia." 
It  begins  with  the  prayer,  "  The  Lord  be  with 
you  all,"  and  the  people  say,  "And  with  thy 
spirit."  The  bishop  says,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts  ;" 
they  reply,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 
He  says  again,  "  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our 
Lord  ;"  the  people  say,  "  It  is  right  and  just ;" 
and  then  he  is  directed  to  say  the  prayers  which 
follow  according  "  to  the  form  or  custom  of  the 
holy  offering."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  service 
was  in  Greek  throughout  when  this  version 
of  the  "  canons  of  ftie  apostles "  was  made. 
But  Archdeacon  Tattam,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
edition  of  the  book,  unfortunately  missed  some 
of  the  points  in  his  translation ;  and  thus,  to  the 
mere  English  reader,  his  words  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  represent  adequately  the  character  of  the 
original.  Thus  (vx^^p-fv,  he  translates  "  Let  us 
pray."     It  was  really  a  mistake  for  ix^M-^v. 

(16.)  We  have  a  further  account  in  the  same 
second  book  (Tattam,  p.  G2).  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  last  lecture  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  account  of  the  Communion 
as  administered  to  the  newly  baptized.  We  have 
again  the  instruction  that  the  deacon  should 
bring  the  ollering  to  the  bishop,  and  that  the 
latter  should  give  thanks  over  the  bread  and 
over  the  cup  of  wine,  because  of  the  similitude 
of  the  one  to  the  fiehh  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
other  to  the  blofxl  of  Christ.  Mention  is  made 
of  an  offering  of  milk  and  honey  in  remembrance 
of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  :  "  I  will  give 
you  a  land  Howing  with  milk  and  honey."  Then 
the  bishop  divides  the  bread,  and  gives  a  portion 
to  each.  "  This  is  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  Body 
of  Christ  Jesus"  (the  last  clause  in  Greek).  The 
presbyter  or  deacon  takes  the  cup,  and  gives 
thenj  the  bbxxi  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the 
milk  and  tbe  honey,  saying,  "This  i.s  the  Blood 
of  Christ  Jesus,"  and  he  who  receives  says, 
"Amen." 

The  account  concludes:  These  things  have 
been  delivered  to  you  briefly  concerning  the 
holy  BaptiHrna  and  the  holy  Otfirring. 

(17.)  There  i«  yet  a  third  account  in  the  fourth 
hooic  (§  Ixv.  p.  110).  This  is  a  second  r«i»resen- 
tation  of  the  nervice  after  the  ordination  of  u 
bishop  ;  it  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  other, 
hupplyini:  additional  details.  Thus  wo  have  the 
dirertion  of  the  deacon  :  ♦♦  Let  no  unlxdiever 
remain  in  this  place  ;"  the  words  bidding  thetn 
laliite  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss;  the  exclu- 
nion  of  the  catechumens  and  the  "  hearers," 
and  of  all  who  were  not  partakcis  of  the  holy 
mysteries.     The  daacuiu  bring  tho  gifti  to  the 


bishop  to  the  holy  altar  (^i/trmffT'npjor),  the  pres- 
byters standing  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
and  the  "  high  priest  "  prays  over  the  offering 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  descend  upon  it  and 
make  the  bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Then  all  partake ;  first 
the  clergy,  then  all  the  people,  and  then  all  the 
women  ;  a  psalm  was  sung  during  the  distribu- 
tion, and  when  all  was  over  the  deacons  called 
out,  "  We  have  all  partaken  of  the  blessed  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ ;  let  us  give  thanks  to  Him  ;" 
the  bishop  gives  them  the  blessing,  and  they  are 
told  to  depart  in  peace. 

(18.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rubrics  of 
these  second  and  fourth  books  represent  the  ser- 
vice at  slightly  different  epochs  ;  thus  the  word 
apxi^pfvs,  which  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  high 
priest  on  p.  108,  is  given  to  the  bishop  on  p.  122. 
The  word  Qvaiacniipiov  occurs,  however,  twice  in 
the  first  book  (p.  20).  But  the  whole  account  will 
serve  us  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  liturgies 
of  the  church  of  Ale.xandria  as  we  find  them  in 
the  Greek  and  Coptic  versions. 

(19.)  Of  the  Alexandrine  Fathers,  Clemens 
speaks  (Stromat  i.  19)  of  those  who  use  bread 
and  water  in  the  offering  not  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  Origen 
of  our  offering  sacrifices  to  the  Father  through 
Christ  (on  Isa.  vi.  6  ;  Homil.  i.  near  the  end ; 
tom.  xiii.  Lommatzsc/i).  Of  the  liturgies  that 
have  come  down  to  us  as  connected  with  various 
branches  or  offshoots  of  the  church  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  Renaudot  gives  several, 
but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  distinct 
works : — 

(1)  The  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  and  the 

Coptic  of  St.  Cyril. 

(2)  A  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Greek  liturgy,  en- 

titled the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  This 
must  be  carefully  distinguished,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  from  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  Caesarea. 

(3)  A  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Greek   liturgv,  en- 

titled the  lit\irgy  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Theologian,  i.e.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

To  these  we  must  add  what  is  ••called  'The 
Universal  Canon  of  the  Aethio|)ic  Church.' 

(20.)  The  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  are  related  to  each 
other,  as  ;ire  the  Greek  and  Syriac  liturgies  of 
St.  James;  they  have  much  in  common;  but 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  has  been  used  even  to 
the  pre.sent  day  by  the  Monophysites,  who  have 
formed  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  Christians, 
whilst  that  of  St.  Mark  was  in  use  only  for  a 
limited  time  l)y  the  Melchites  or  orthodo-x.  For 
the  latter  body  being  small  in  numbers,  and 
weak  in  influence,  have,  for  many  ages,  been 
drawn  within  tho  circle  of  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  have  used  the  liturgy  of  that 
church.  And  thus  it  is  that  apparently  only 
one  copy  of  the  (Jreek  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  has 
Murvived.  'i'hJH  was  found  in  a  iiionasterv  ot 
the  order  of  St.  Basil,  at  Kossano,  in  Calabria. 
Kenaudot  baw  it  at  Koine  in  the  house  of  the 
religious  of  the  same  oriler.  The  MS.  is  of  the 
loth  or  1 1th  century.  By  coinparing  the  two 
to^jetluT,  we  are  able  to  infer  what  wa<  tho 
common  property  of  th(!  whidi;  pitrinrchato 
before  the  schism  of  A.l>.  4r»l,  and  thus  also  to 
discover  what  each  body  added  at  Infer  periodH. 

Th«  liturgies  of  8t.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  ara 
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alsou.so'l  by  the  ^lonnphysites  (Renaudot,  i.  154); 
the  former  on  fast  days,  the  hitter  on  feast  days, 
e.\cej)t  in  Lent  and  the  month  *'  Cohiac," 
during  which  the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  is  used. 

(Jl.)  We  will  turn  first  to  the  Greek  liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  Coptic  of  St.  Cyril.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  words  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Kpistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  are 
found  here.  These  words  are  (Bryennius,  p. 
1U5),  •'  Raioe  those  that  are  fallen  ;  bring  buck 
those  who  are  wandering;  feed  those  who  are 
hungry  ;  deliver  those  of  us  who  are  in  bonds; 
com  fort  the  feeble-minded."  They  are  all  found 
both  in  the  Coptic  (Renaudot,  vol.  i.  p.  65), 
and  in  the  Greek  (Neale,  Greek  Lituri/ies,  ed. 
iy^)8,  p.  21).  The  Coptic  has  also  :  "  Save  those 
of  us  who  are  in  trouble,"  which  are  also 
Clementine.  This  fact  is  interesting  in  more 
ways  than  one,  as  we  shall  see.  I  may  men- 
tion now  that  it  is  a  renewed  proof  of  the 
connexion  between  the  churches  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome,  to  which  Dr.  Neale  speaks  in 
his  'General  Introduction '  (vol.  i.  p.  120).  In 
the  Greek  St.  Mark,  we  have  the  introductory 
or  pro.inaplioral  j)ortion,  which  is  quite  distinct 
frou)  anytiiing  in  the  Coptic.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  begins  with  the  kiss  of 
peace  immediately  jireceding  the  Sursuin  Corda 
(Renaudot,  i.  ;58).  We  are  informed  that  the 
''  Prej)aration  "  which  is  given  in  the  Coptic  St. 
Basil  (Renaudot,  i.  1-82)  is  always  used,  what- 
ever the  liturgy  proper  may  be.  Passing  on  to 
the  canon,  I  would  observe  that  the  intercessory 
prayers,  which  are  offered  by  the  priest  after  the 
giving  of  thanks  in  the  '*dii;num  et  justumest," 
are  addressed  in  the  Greek  liturgy  to  the  Fathei*, 
in  the  Coptic  to  our  Lord.  In  both,  the  Virgin 
is  commemorated,  whilst  the  "  Hail  thou  that 
art  highly  favoured,"  occurring  in  the  Greek,  is 
not  found  in  the  Coptic.  This,  therefore,  is 
apparently  of  late  introduction.  In  the  Coptic 
tlie  j)rayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  to  receive  "  the 
sacrifices  and  oblations  of  those  who  offer  on  His 
spiritual  heavenly  altar;"  in  the  Greek  a  similar 
prayer  is  addressed  to  God.  The  petitions  which 
I  have  mentioned  just  now  as  occurring  in 
Clemens  R(»manus  occur  at  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  woi'ds  of  St.  Paul  with  reference  to 
Christ  (Eph.  i.  21)  are  found  in  both,  and  thus 
it  is  with  reference  to  Chriai,  that  the  words 
follow,  "  Thousand  thonsantis,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  of  holy  angels  and  archangels 
stand  before  Thee  !  "  Then  the  words  of  institu- 
tion follow.  In  both  versions  the  appeal  is 
ma<le  to  God  the  Father  that  we  are  setting 
forth  the  death  of  His  Son,  and  confessing  His 
resurrection,  and  waiting  for  His  second  coming 
to  judge  the  world  ;  and  with  this  before  oui 
mind  ''  we  have  set  before  Thee  Thine  own  of 
Thine  own  gifts."  The  ei>iclt!>is  or  invocation 
follows,  the  same  in  both,  bearing,  however,  in- 
ternal marks  that  it  was  composed  after  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  a  j)rayer  for  sanctification,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Here  the  Coptic  of  St.  Cyril 
lapses  into  the  Coptic  St.  Basil.  The  Greek, 
however,  proceeds  to  the  end.  The  '*  Sancta 
Sanctis,"  on  p.  28,  and  the  "  uniis  Pater  sanc- 
tus,"  etc,  on  the  same  page;  the  benediction  and 
the  dismissal,  p.  iJO. 

(2J.)  Uy  comparing  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  with 
the  ( I  reek  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  same 
liturgy,  we  are  again  able,  in  some  degree,  to 


no^e  the  history  of  liturgic  change.  It  would 
appear  that  many  of  the  Greek  jjhrases  were 
continued  in  use  in  the  Coptic  church,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  them  in  the  Coptic  version 
of  the  Apontolic  Constitutions  (Renaudot,  i.  13). 
Here,  after  the  "Sanctus,"  the  liturgy  reverts 
to  the  history  of  our  fall,  our  being  placed 
in  paradise,  our  transgression.  It  thus  passes 
onwards  with  great  beauty  through  the  warn- 
ings given  by  the  projihets  to  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour,  His  love  for  us,  His  death,  His 
resurrection,  His  ascension.  Then  it  records 
how  He  left  to  us  this  great  mystery  of  piety 
(the  words  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16)  and  instituted  the 
Eucharist,  giving  the  words  of  the  institution. 
Then  it  proceeds,  as  in  the  Greek  St.  Mark,  only 
where  that  had  "  we  have  offered  to  Thee  of 
Thine  own  gifts,"  here  we  read,  "  we  do  offer 
Thee."  The  Epiclesis  follows,  in  the  Coptic  the 
appeal  being  to  Christ,  in  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
to  God. 

Then  come  the  intercessory  prayers  (not 
be/ore  the  words  of  institution,  as  in  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Cyril),  and  these  are  addressed  to  God. 
Commemoration  is  made  also  of  the  Virgin  and 
other  saints,  including,  in  the  Coptic  St.  Basil, 
several  of  a  late  date,  and  the  dij)tychs  are  read 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  follows;  then  an  interest- 
ing absolution  of  a  precatory  character  and  the 
"  Sancta  sanctis."  The  fraction  takes  place  and 
a  confession  (which  we  also  find  in  the  Gregorian 
liturgy),  "  that  this  is  the  flesh  of  Chri>t  which 
He  received  from  the  Virgin,  and  made  ttne  with 
His  divinity  and  delivered  for  us  all  on  the 
cross."  Further  intercessions — in  some  respect 
like  those  of  Clemens  Romanus,  but  with  the 
addition,  "  give  rest  to  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  before  us  " — follow  in  tlie  Arabic,  but  are 
not  in  the  Coj)tic.  The  dismissal  of  the  people 
takes  [dace,  and  then  that  of  the  deacons.  This 
does  not  occur  in  the  Coptic.  The  communion 
of  the  people  is  mentioned  in  the  Coptic  (p.  24), 
but  not  in  the  Greek  or  Arabic.  / 

(23.)  The  liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  will  not  detain 
us  long;  it  begins  in  the  Greek  an<l  Arabic  with 
a  prayer  which  is  also  found  in  the  Greek  St. 
James  (Neale,  G.  L..  p.  54),  with  a  few  words  in- 
terpolated that  the  '•  sacrifice  may  b'  for  the 
rest  and  refreshment  of  our  fathers  who  have 
fallen  asleep  before  us,  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  Thy  people."  Mt)reover,  in  the  Greek  "St. 
James  "  it  is  addres.sed  to  God,  in  the  Egyptian 
"St.  Gregory"  to  Christ.  This  liturgy  resem- 
bles the  Egyptian  St.  Basil  rather  than  that  of 
St.  Cyril;  after  the  '*  vere  dignum,'*  however, 
there  is  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  which  we  do 
n<it  fiml  there,  but,  in  some  respects  like  the 
other,  it  passes  on  to  a  touching  appeal  to  God. 
"  No  language  can  measure  the  ocean  of  Thy 
love  :  Thou  mailest  me  a  man,  not  Tliy>elf  being 
in  need  of  my  service ;  ....  it  is  Tht>u  who, 
in  the  bread  and  the  wine,  hast  delivered  to  me 
the  mystic  participation  «>f  Thy  flesh." 

The  account  of  the  Institution  follows  in  the 
form  of  «  narrative  addressed  to  the  Saviour, 
and  the  priest  continues:  ''Remembering  Thy 
coming  upon  earth.  Thy  Death,  Thy  Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension  and  coming  Advent,  we  offer  to 
Thee  of  Thine  own  gifts " ;  and  he  beseeches 
Christ  to  come  and  complete  the  mystic  service, 
to  semi  His  Spirit  and  sanctity  and  change  the 
gifts  into  the  Body  and  IMuod  of  our  redemption. 
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Intercessory  prayers  now  follow,  and  the  com- 
naemoration  of  tne  saints  departed:  the  diptychs 
are  read,  and  another  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  follows,  and  after  a  while  the 
thanksgiving  after  Communion  ;  but  here  both 
the  Coptic  and  the  Arabic  fail  us,  so  that  the 
prayers  in  the  Greek  which  follow  appear  to  be 
late. 

(24  )  It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  Ethiopic 
canon,  which  commences  (Renaudot,  vol.  i.  472) 
with  some  beautiful  passages  from  Holy  Scripture. 
From  p.  476  we  have  much  in  common  with 
the  Coptic  St.  Basil.  The  canon  proper  begins 
on  p.  486,  but  it  is  strange  that  we  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  "  Lift  up  your 
hearts  "of  almost  all  the  other  liturgies.  The 
intercessory  prayers  precede  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, and  then  follows  the  appeal,  "  We  are  set- 
ting forth  Thy  death,  0  Lord.  We  believe  Thy 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent,  and 
keeping  the  memorial  of  Thy  death  and  resurrec- 
tion we  offer  to  Thee  this  bread  and  this  cup." 
The  epiclesis  follows  :  the  prayer  for  pardon  for 
the  living,  the  prayer  for  rest  for  the  dead.  The 
Sancta  Sanctis  with  the  confession  as  we  found 
it  in  St.  Basil,  the  Communion  of  the  people, 
the  thanksgiving  after  Communion  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer — the  only  instance  that  yet  we  have 
met  with  of  such  position.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  other  Ethiopic  forms ;  they  are  seven  in 
number,  but  five  have  never  been  publis"hed 
(Neale,  i.  325). 

(2o.)  Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  these  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Mark  to  be  the  primitive  liturgy  of  the  Egyptian 
church.  Kenaudot  gives  the  place  to  "St.  Basil," 
Palmer  to  "St.  Mark."  The  latter  founds  his 
judgment  in  part  on  the  comparison  of  both 
with  the  Universal  Canon  of  the  Ethiopians, 
which  he  considers  to  "  agree  exactly  in  order 
and  substance  with  the  liturgies  of  Cyril  and 
Mark,  and  no  others  "  (i.  p.  9iJ).  An  entirely 
independent  collation  leads  the  writer  to  reject 
this  statement,  and  to  regard  the  Alexandrine 
St.  Basil,  and  the  Ethiopian  Canon  as  intimately 
connected  with  each  other.  A  comparison  of 
the  liturgies  with  quotations  by  any  of  the 
Alexandrine  Fathers,  may  facilitate  our  judg- 
ment. 

(26.)  We  shall  receive  but  little  assistance  from 
the  genera!  tone  of  Origen's  treatise  on  prayer, 
except  by  noting  that  when  he  expresses  (as  he 
seems  to  do)  his  wish  that  prayer  should  be  ad- 
dreiMied  mainly  to  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
hift  language  would  seem  in  intimate  that  in  his 
time  the  general  custom  of  his  church  was  to  al- 
dj-ess  their  prayers  to  Christ.  His  reference  to 
the  thousand  thousands  and  myriads  <i(  myriads 
(against  Ceisiu,  viii.  .'H)  may  be  paralleUfd  out  of 
all  the  liturgien.  Cyril  of  Alexandi  ia  (we takf  these 
references  from  Palmer,  i.  lo'j-.'l)  rr'ters  tf)  the 
I  (not  Cherubin  an  Palmer  hjw  it)  veil- 
.  f.ice»  ;  this  i.s  not  mentioned  in  "  Iia>>il," 
but  It  iit  mentioned  in  the  rithers.  The  same 
father  says  {Kjiiat.  ad  Johm.  A  ti  t/*.),  "  VN'e  are 
taught  also  to  say  in  our  prayers,  '  (>  L«ird  our 
Ood,  give  us  {lence:  for  Thou  ha«t  given  Mn  all 
thiug*,'"— words  to  whi<  h  we  find  the  nenrent 
resemblance  in  the  Him/ittn ('oitiic  and  (Jreek.  St. 
Mark  has  only  **0  king  of  |»#'ac«-,  give  thy  peati- 
to  u»  in  harmony  and  lovr."  (jrigrn  «m  .lere- 
miah  (xiv.  {  14)  remarks,  "  We  often  say  in  our 


prayers,  Give  me  a  portion  with  the  prophets, 
give  me  a  portion  with  the  apostles."  A  petition 
resembling  this  is  found  both  in  the  Coptic  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Cyril,  and  the  (Jreek  St.  jNlark.  It 
would  be  scarcely  fair  to  draw  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  wnat  is  called  St.  Basil's  Liturgy 
was  used  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Cyril, 
rather  than  that  which  we  call  St.  Mark's ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  when  St.  Cyril  wrote  the 
words  1  have  quoted,  the  liturgy  which  bears 
his  name  had  not  been  amended.  Other  refer- 
ences have  been  noticed  in  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Athanasius,  but 
they  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  point  before 
us.  It  is  worthy  however  of  remark  that  Isidore 
states  distinctly  that  the  sacerdos  or  bishop 
uttered  the  words  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  from 
the  extremity  or  highest  point  of  the  church, 
"  imitating  the  Lord  assuming  His  chair  when 
He  gave  His  peace  to  His  disciples." 

(27.)  Liturgy  of  Caesarea. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  St.  Basil,  who  was  bishop  of  Caesarea 
iu  Cappadocia  during  the  years  370-379,  com- 
miitel  to  writing,  and  delivered  to  the  order  of 
monks  which  he  established,  a  liturgy.  And  when 
we  look  at  the  well-known  w<  rds  which  have 
been  often  quoted  from  his  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  [Canon,  I.  269],  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  this  liturgy  preserved  (at  least  in  its  chief 
features)  that  form  and  order  which  had  been  tra- 
ditionally used  within  the  dioce^e  or  (po.'-sibly) 
the  patriarchate  of  Caesarea.  Our  difficulty  is 
to  recover  the  service  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  Basil.  We  have  the  form  which  passes  by 
his  name  and  now  in  the  East  shares  with  the 
so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  the  rever- 
ence of  the  churches.  It  is  used,  we  are  told, 
on  all  Sundays  in  Lent  but  Palm  Sunday,  on 
Maundji  Thursday  and  Easter  Eve,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Basil  himself,  and  on  the  vigils  of  Christ- 
mas and  of  the  Epiphany.  Dr.  Neale  and  Dr. 
Littledale  (^Greek  Liturgies)  have  printed  this 
from  two  recent  editions,  jjublished  the  one  at 
Venice,  the  other  at  Constantinople ;  whilst 
Daijiel  has  given  it  in  a  form  presenting  con- 
siderable variations  from  both. 

The  Alexandrine  liturgy  assigned  to  Basil 
we  have  already  noticed.  With  the  exceptions 
mt'ntioned  below  (§29),  it  ditlers  entirely  from 
the  Greek  St.  Basil.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
Syriac  liturgy  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Basil, 
a  Latin  translation  of  which  Renaudot  gives 
from  Masius  in  his  second  volume.  But  most 
im[)ortant  for  our  puri)0ses  is  the  Greek  copy, 
found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  which  belonged  once  to  the  library  of 
St.  Mark  at  Florence  (introduced  probably  at 
the  time  of  the  couneil),  but  is  now  in  the  Bar- 
berini  crdlection  at  Rome.  This  was  prinU'd  foi 
the  first  time  in  Bun.-^en's  Hijtp'diiiHs  and  loh 
A  /e  (vol.  iv.),  and  again  in  his  AmiU'cta  Ante- 
s'icaena  (vol  iii,  jtp.  201-236),  and  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  not  uttracttod  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

(28.)  This  liturgy  comroenc«s  with  the  prayer 
which  the  priest  tdlered  in  the  sacristy,  when 
he  placed  the  bread  upon  the  diftc:  thiri  is  fol- 
lifwed  by  thv  prayers  of  the  three  aittiplious. 
Thefic  are  all  found  in  the  liturgy  as  publihlied 
by  Daniel,  but  we  inu«t  exclude  here,  us  through- 
out, nliiiont  all  the  rubriciti  direi  tioiis  relntirif^ 
tu  the  action  and  language  of  the  deacou.     Th< 
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pr'ver  of  Introit  is  given  next,  then  the  prayer 
of  the  Trisagion,  and  the  prayer  said  by  the 
bishop  when  he  took  his  throne.  This  is  now 
omitted,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  change 
of  ritual.  Prayers  for  the  catechumens,  for 
the  faithful,  for  the  bishop  himself  (the  last 
connected  with  the  cherubic  hymn)  follow,  and 
then  the  i)rayer  of  oblation,  which  is  distiuctl  f 
stated  to  be  a  prayer  of  the  holy  Basil.  The 
kiss  of  peace  here  follows,  and  the  order  to  the 
deacons  to  look  "  to  the  doors  ;"  and  the  people 
say  the  creed.  Then  come  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction and  the  *  Sur.-«um  Corda.'  The  "  dignum 
et  jubtum  est  "  is  entirely  eucharistic,  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  an  eucharistic  introduction  to 
the  words  of  institution.  But  here,  unhappily, 
a  sheet  (four  leave;-)  of  the  manuscript  is  missing, 
and  we  are  unable  to  say  what  was  the  exact 
form  of  the  prayer  of  invocation,  or  of  that  of 
intercession  uutil  we  come  to  the  petition  for 
the  clergy,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  next  sheet 
commences.  The  words  with  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  introduced  are  interesting,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  petition  that  Christ  our  God  would 
nttebd  to  us  from  His  holy  habitation,  and  come 
to  sanctify  us,  seated  above  witli  the  Father,  and 
iavisibiy  present  with  us.  Then  the  "  sancta 
Sanctis,"  and  the  "  unus  sanctus  :"  and  the  priest 
is  directed  to  take  portions  from  the  holy  Body, 
and  place  them  in  the  holy  cuj).  Then  "  after 
all  have  partaken,"  whilst  the  deacon  is  saying 
rrju  ewxV.  the  priest  ^7r€i;;^eTaj.  This  is  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  reception.  Col- 
lects follow  :  one  to  be  uttered  outside  the 
sanctuary,  the  other  when  the  priest  retires  to 
the  sacristy,  and  so  the  liturgy  concludes.  If  we 
may  sui)ply  from  the  more  modern  liturgy  the 
parts  lost  in  the  missing  sheet,  availing  our- 
selves of  the  analogy  which  the  collations  of 
the  rest  of  the  work  suggest,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  words  of  institution  were  embodied  in 
an  address  to  God  the  Father,  and  pleaded  that 
"remembering  the  sufferings  of  His  Son,  His 
cross,  His  death.  His  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
second  coming,  and  offering  to  Go!  His  own  of 
His  own — in  all  things,  and  because  of  all 
things — we  bless  Him,  we  glorify  Him,  we  give 
thanks  to  Him."  In  the  prayer  of  invocation 
the  priest  pleads  that  being  admitted  to  minister 
at  God's  holy  altar,  not  because  of  his  own 
righteousness  but  because  of  God's  mercy  and 
pity,  he  draws  nigh  to  it :  and  that  having 
offered  the  antitypes  of  the  holy  Body  and 
Blood  of  His  Christ,  he  beseeches  God  that  His 
Spirit  should  cnmo  on  the  congregation  and  the 
gifts  and  (a^aSel^aj)  exhil)it  the  bread  and  cup  as 
the  precious  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  a  prayer  that  all  who  partake  of  the  one  bread 
and  the  cup  may  find  mercy  with  all  the  saints 
(the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  are  espe- 
cially mentioned),  and  then  after  a  while  the 
prayer  passes  on  to  petitions  for  the  living. 

('251.)  Keverting  now  for  a  moment  to  the  .^]ex- 
andrine  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  we  nmst  notice 
that  the  three  prayers,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  are  distinctly  ascribed  to  the  great 
bishi)j>,  i.e.  the  prayer  of  the  Kiss  of  IVace 
(Kenaudot,  i.  (50),  the  prayer  at  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  (p.  72),  and  the  doxology  (now  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer)  and  prayer  of  bending 
the  head  (p.  76)  are  all  of  them  found  in  the 
Barberini  copy,  and  are  all  of  them  coDtained  in 


the  modern  liturgy.  Not  one  of  th.'m  however  is 
in  the  Coptic  St.  Ba>il ;  these  facts  may  possibly 
allow  us  to  infer  thAt  the  Alexandrine  Greek 
received  its  title  from  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil 
which  it  incorporated,  but  that  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion was  made  before  they  were  admitted.  U 
so,  we  have  some  little  light  thrown  upon  the 
relative  dates  of  the  various  documents,  and  i^ 
would  appear  that  the  Coptic  is  older  than  the 
Greek  Alexandrine  in  its  present  form.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  in  no  other  res]>ect 
can  we  trace  any  similarity  between  the  Alex- 
andrine Basil  and  those  which  bear  the  great 
Bishop's  name  in  the  Barberini  manuscript  and 
in  the  modern  Oriental  Church. 

(■30.)  Daniel  has  noted  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  the  modern  Basil,  and  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  St.  James.  A  comparison  with  the 
Barberini  manuscript  will  helj)  us  to  juilge  how 
far  these  portions  are  modern.  For  exan)|)le,  in 
both  we  have  the  apostrophe,  "Let  all  human 
riesh  be  silent  and  stand  with  trembling,  for  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  rulers  comes  forward 
to  be  sacriH(;ed,  and  to  be  given  for  the  food  of 
the  faithful."  In  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  this 
is  found  near  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
when  the  priest  is  bringing  in  the  holy  gifts:  in 
that  of  St.  Basil,  it  is  placed  after  the  invocation, 
before  the  communion  of  the  priest.  It  seems 
scarcely  appropriate  in  either  place.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Syriac 
St.  James,  or  in  any  of  the  liturgies  that  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Basil. 

Daniel  is  silent  on  the  comparison  between  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  (see 
Renaudot,  vol.  ii.  54:^5).  On  comparing  the  latter 
with  the  Barberini  copy  (supplemented  where  it 
fails  from  the  modern  service),  it  will  be  found 
that  from  the  apostolic  benediction  to  the  words 
speaking  of  the  memorial  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection,  the  language  is  nearlv  identical 
(Renaudot,  ii.  545-548;  Bunsen,  214-223).  This 
identity  stops  suddenly  where  the  latter  has, 
"  We  offer  to  Thee  Thine  own,  of  Thine  own," 
the  former  passing  on  to  an  appeal  for  merer 
and  pardon.  The  invocation  is  nearly  identical, 
but  the  Syriac  immediately  afterwards  gives  in- 
dications of  being  interpolated  ;  it  has  a  super- 
abundance of  epithetic  additions.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  prolonged  intercessory  prayers,  one  of 
which  connects  the  liturgy  with  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  James  ;  but  the  collect  intro- 
ducing "  Our  Father  "  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
same.  The  prayer  beginning  "  Father  of  mer- 
cies, God  of  all  comfort,"  has  received  mrHlirica- 
tions.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Syriac 
liturgy  is,  that  the  verbal  oblation  of  the  vene- 
rated and  bloodless  sacrifice  is  made  after  the 
invocation. 

(31.)  J.it'irgy  of  Constantinople. — The  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  dates  from  the  year 
381,  and  the  churches  subject  to  this  metropolis 
have  used  for  mafly  years  a  liturgy  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Lebrun  contends 
that  there  was  no  liturgy  ascribed  to  this  great 
father  f'or  'MO  years  after  his  death  ;  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  work  which  now 
bears  his  name  received  that  name  as  being 
u>ed  in  the  citv  of  which  he  was  the  most 
famous  bishop  in  its  earlier  years.  The  modern 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  used  most  exten- 
sively in  the  east;  Dr.  Neale  says,  through  thf 
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four  patriarchates  and  Russia,  except  on  the 
days  when  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  is  used.  To 
us  this  io  a  di^aJvantage,  because,  if  this  were 
the  only  evidence  we  possessed,  it  would  be  the 
more  ditficult  to  discover  what  parts  of  it  are 
truly  ancient.  Dr.  Neale  gives  the  service  as  he 
found  it  in  a  work  printed  at  Venice  in  184-0, 
corrected  by  a  later  edition  from  Con>tantinople  ; 
Daniel  (vol.  iv.  327-372)  "  ad  normam  ecclesiae 
Graecorum  hodie  acceptam  et  probatam."  Dr, 
Neale's  book  was  originally  published  in  the 
year  1850,  two  years  before  Baron  Bunsen  printed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work  Hipi^olyius 
and  his  Age,  a  transcript  of  this  liturgy  from 
the  Barberini  manuscript.  It  seems  to  Le  inex- 
cusable, however,  th;it  Daniel,  whose  fourth 
volume  came  out  in  1853,  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  meagre  collations  with  this  MS. 
given  by  Goar  m  his  Euchohgion,  and  have 
neglected  the  transcript  of  Bunsen. 

(32.)  With  the  aid  of  this  manuscript  we  may 
put  upon  one  side  as  of  uncertain  date  the 
thirteen  par^-graphs  which  occupy  pages  337 
to  339  in  Daniel's  book,  and  besides  this,  we 
must  reject  the  eight  succeeding  pages,  with  the 
exception  of  one  briet  prayer.  Almost  all  the 
rubrical  directions  (as  in  S*.  Basil)  disappear; 
they  belong  to  a  period  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. On -e  more,  the  prayers  which  the  deacon 
is  requested  to  repeat  *  utside,  whilst  the  priest 
within  the  veil  is  praying  fiviTTiKcas,  must  be 
rejected  also  as  of  later  introduction;  ;  and  the 
division  of  the  consecrated  bread  into  the  four 
parts,  each  part  containing  two  letters  of 
icxcxiKA  [see  Elements,  I.  603 ;  Fraction, 
I.  687],  is  also  proved  to  be  later. 

The  rubric  directing  the  elevation  of  the  bread 
(Dani«l,  p.  365;  Neale's  G.  L.  p.  140)  is  also 
shewn  to  be  modern ;  so  too  the  introduction  of 
the  boiling  water.  Ani  one  thing  more  attracts 
attention.  As  in  the  rit^  of  St.  Basil  so  here, 
it  wa.s  .assumed  that  all  would  partake.  This  is 
altered  now.  Lastly,  in  the  modern  Greek  ritual 
there  is  an  appeal  at  the  very  close  to  St.  John 
Chrys  stom  that,  'having  used  his  liturgy,  we 
may  have  his  interces  ion  that  our  souls  may  be 
»ave<l ;'  this  is  also  proved  now  to  be  of  later  date 
than  th*'  year  9o0.  Indeed,  the  liturgy  itself  is 
sine  tit ulo  (bunsen,  iii.  197).  J  he  very  ascri{»tion 
of  the  Liturgy,  therefore,  to  S'.  Chrys<  stom  may 
be  of  a  date  {subsequent  to  the  time  when  this 
MS.  was  tr  njicribe'l. 

(33.)  It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  that  in  this 
the  early  e  iition  of  St.  Chry^ostom,  the  Kiss  ot 
Peace  precedt's  the  Creed,  and  the  Creed  pncedes 
the  ApoHtolic  Benediction.  The  "dignum  et 
justum  e»t "  is  truly  eucharistic,  and  the 
"  Sanctus,  >anctu.s  "  is  H|»ee(lily  followed  by  the 
wordt  of  iuhtitution.  The  !■  xt  with  reference 
to  the  bread  reH«fn)bles  that  accepted  now  in  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  rour'  iari  rh  (TCtfii. 
uov  rh  virip  v^iuy.  The  liturgy  prorfcdn;  "  lii- 
memb«ritig  IJIm  H.iving  command  and  all  thm((K 
done  by  Him,  and  oHerinj?  Thine  own  of  Thine 
own,  we  I  raiiH;  Thee."  Th  •  jtrient  proceeds: 
•*  We  offer  to  Th'  c,  moreover,  thin  reajtnnable 
«:id  bloo<lles«  »ervice,  and  wc  bencech  Thee,  xend 
d'>wn  Tliy  Holy  Spirit  on  us  aiid  on  thcni-  n'li'U 
that  lie  here  b'-f'-r*-  Thee,  and  make  fhii 
bread  the  iWIy  of  Thy  Christ  .  .  .  ."  The 
oflrri.  ({  i*  r«-prps<  ntcfl  as  ma«le  <  n  behalf  of  all 
vbo  bare  g>iae  to   rest  to  the  faith,  "  Fathers, 


patriarchs,  prophets,  especially  the  Holy  Virgin  " 
Then  intercessions  follow  on  behalf  of  the  living  ; 
— amongst  them,  "  for  those  in  mountains, 
caves,  and  holes  in  the  earth."  (This  is  now 
omiit^'d.)  "For  faithful  Kings,  and  our  Queen, 
lover  of  Christ,"  (This  possibly  points  to  a 
precise  date  when  the  original  of  this  manuscript 
was  prepared.)  Then  there  is  a  prayer  of  com- 
mendation to  God  of  ourselves,  our  lives,  and 
our  hopes,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Christ 
is  entreated  to  come  to  sanctifv  us.  At  last 
we  have  the  "  Saucta  Sanctis,"  the  "  Unus 
sanctus,"  and  the  thanksgiving  after  the  Com- 
munion. 

(34.)  Liturgy  of  the  Xestorians  or  Chaldean 
Christians. —  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  mas- 
sacres to  which  even  during  ti.e  last  forty  years 
they  have  been  subjected,  there  still  remain 
among  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  Christians  who 
trace  their  origin  to  the  influx  of  Nestoriaus 
after  the  council  of  Ephesus.  They  possess  three 
liturgies,  or  rather  three  anaphorae,  ascribed 
respectively  to  the  Apostles  («.  e.  SS.  Adaeus  or 
Thaddeus  and  Mari),  to  Theodore  of  Mcpsuestia, 
and  to  Xestorius  himself,  Th  se  are  used  at 
specified  tinies  of  the  year,  but  the  pro-anaphoral 
ani  post-Communion  portions  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  "Apostles  "  are  never  omitted.  Latin  trans- 
lations cf  the  three  from  Syriac  manuscripts 
brought  into  Europe  by  emis  aries  of  the  Roman 
church  are  given  by  Renaudot  in  his  collection 
(vol.  ii.). 

An  English  translation  of  the  services  now  in 
use  has  been  recently  published  bj'  Dr.  Badger. 
Any  etibrt  to  point  out  what  portions  of  these 
are  really  ancient,  apart  from  the  instuction  we 
have  received  from  our  previous  investigations, 
must  rest  on  hypothesis  only;  but  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostles 
are  (1)  that  in  it  our  Lord's  words  of  institu- 
tion are  not  introduced  at  all,  and  (2)  that  the 
prayers  of  intercession  both  for  the  living  and 
the  dead  are  connected  with  tie  oblation  which 
is  made  before  the  epiclesis.  In  the  liturgies  of 
Theodore  and  of  Nestori«s,  the  words  of  institu- 
tion are  found.  It  would  ceitainly  seem  from 
this  that,  so  far,  the  'Liturgy  of  the  Apostles' 
must  be  \  ery  ancient,  as  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  if  at  any  time  brought 
into  the  service,  could  at  any  subsequent  period 
have  been  omitted  (see  §  59  below). 

There  are  some  points  of  diHerence  between 
the  liturgy  as  given  by  Kenauilot  and  tl  at  given 
by  Dr.  Badger,  indicating  jjrobably  that  even 
duiing  the  last  few  hundred  years  nddit.ons  have 
been  made  to  that  which  had  been  in  use  ;  but 
as  these  ailditions  mu'-t  fall  into  a  jii  riod  iar 
below  the  9th  century,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  discuss 
them  further  here.  We  sl.ould  nicntion,  how- 
ever, that  tl.e  canon  begins  with  the  apostolic 
benediction,  and  we  have,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
"  f'lrsum  corda,"  The  wonls  are  iutro  luced 
simply  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostles;  but  in 
the  liturgies  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius,  Jis  given 
by  Dr.  Badger,  they  are  embodied  in  a  highly 
rhetorical  appeal.  Some  pasHiigcs  of  a  Ni'.sto- 
rian  teiidcricy  are  disioveralde  in  the  last-nuMD'd 
liturgy.     The  oth«'r  two  have  nrt  Niirh  traci:s. 

(3.').)  Liturgy  of  the  Ajiostuiit'  Constitutiuna, — 
It  remains  now  only  that  wi*  should  briofiy 
discuHM  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Const  it  u« 
tioDs,    commonly    catle«l,    "The  Liturgy   of  St 
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Clement."  [Apostolical  Constitutions,  I.  pp. 
119-126.]  We  hare  already  given  (§§  15, 
17)  a  brief  account  of  the  Eucharistic  serviced 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Coptic  edition  of 
these  constitutions.  Ludolf,  in  his  Comment  irius 
ad  Hi>to>uvn  Aethiopicam  (pp.  324— ;J27),  gives  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Ethiojiic  version  of  the  constitutions. 
This  has  beon  rei)roduced  by  Baron  liunsen  in  his 
Analecta  Ante- yicacnrx  (vol.  iii.  pp.  106-12G).  It 
commences  with  "The  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
with  thy  sjjirit.  Up  with  your  hearts,"  etc.  ; 
then  an  Eucharistic  address  to  God  for  the  gift 
and  work  of  His  Son,  passing  at  once  to  the 
words  of  institution,  which  are  given  in  the 
simplesi  form.  The  prayer  proceeds,  "calling 
to  mind,  therefore,  His  death  and  His  resurrec- 
tion," etc.,  "  we  offer  to  Thee  this  bread  and 
cup,  rendering  Thee  thanks  th:it  Thou  hast  made 
us  worthy  to  stand  before  Thee,  and  to  perform 
the  functions  of  Thy  priesthood."  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  invoked  upon  the  oblations,  but  there  is 
no  prayer  that  He  will  make  them  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  The  prayer  is,  "  that  those 
who  partake  of  the  gifts  may  be  fulfilled  with  that 
Sj)irit."  We  have  the  "  Sancta  Sanctis,"  and 
the  "  Unus  Pater  sanctus,"  etc.,  and  the  "  Hymn 
of  Praise ;"  the  latter,  possibly,  consisting  of  the 
14-8th  Psalm.  The  people  enter  to  receive  the 
*'  medicine  of  their  souls,"  and  the  thanksgiving 
follows  with  a  collect.  The  service  concludes, 
"  Depart  in  peace,  and  so  the  Eucharist  is  ac- 
complished." Jt  will  be  noticed  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  introduced. 

(36.)  Neither  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  introduced 
in  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Clement.  This 
liturgy  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gr'^ek  Apostolical  Constitutions,  but  in  the 
valuable  0.\ford  manuscript  (Codex  Baroccianus) 
it  is  entirely  omitted.  There  are  other  marks 
that  it  is  an  interpolation  of  late  date.  In  the 
manuscripts  where  it  occurs,  it  follows  on  the 
service  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  as  it  does 
in  the  Coj)tic  and  Ethiopic  constitutions.  The 
Greek  liturgy  begins  with  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion, and  the  unbelievers,  the  hearers,  the  cate- 
chumens, etc.,  are  then  dismissed  in  order.  Then 
comes  a  long  intercessory  prayer,  the  "kiss  of 
peace"  is  given,  and  the  apostolic  benediction  is 
repeated  in  a  slightly  ditlorent  form  ;  we  have 
the  "  sursum  corda "  and  the  "dignum  et 
justum.*'  This  is  Eucharistic,  detailing  the 
blessings  of  the  creation  and  the  history  of 
God's  dispensations  to  mankind.  When  we  reach 
th«  victories  of  Joshua,  the  ascription  of  glory 
by  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  "  Sanctus, 
sanctus,  sanctus,"  is  introduced,  and  the  Thanks- 
giving passes  on  to  record  the  mercies  of  the 
incarnation,  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Lord  ;  then  the  bishop  intro- 
du(!es  the  wo;.»ds  of  institution,  and  recites  how, 
*'  Remembering  His  sufferings.  His  resurrection, 
His  ascension,  and  second  coming,  we  offer  to 
Thee,  our  King  and  God,  accortling  to  His  appoint- 
ment, this  bread  and  this  cup,  giving  thanks  to 
Thee  l>y  iliin  ;"  then  follow  the  epiciesis  and  the 
great  intercessory  ]>rayer,  the  various  clauses  of 
which  are  introijuced  bv  the  words,  "  We  pray 
Thee,"  or  "  we  entreat  Thee,"  or  "  we  otfer  to 
Th««e,"  or  "  we  beg  Thee."  After  this  come  the 
"Sancta  Sanctis"  and  the  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest."     All  the  people  receive  in  order ;  first, 
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presbyters,  then  deacons,  sub-deacons,  etc.  The 
psalm,  "I  will  always  give  thanks  to  thee," 
(which  includes  the  words,  "  0  taste  and  see,") 
is  sung  during  the  Communion.  The  post-Com- 
munion service  begins  with  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, the  benediction  from  the  bishop  loUows, 
the  deacon  says,  "  Depart  in  peace." 

(37.)  Considerable  doubts  are  felt  as  to  whether 
the  liturgy  was  ever  celebrated  after  this  fashion. 
At  all  events  we  have  here  the  advantage  of 
examining  a  rite,  as  it  was  proposed  at  some  time 
not  later  than  the  4th  century.  It  can  scarcely 
have  been  altered  or  interpolated  since  that 
time.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  liturgi- 
cal expressions,  which  have  been  noted  in  the 
recently  recovered  pages  of  the  genuine  Epistle 
of  Clemens  Roinanus,  are  not  found  here  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Alexandrine  service  brtoks  ;  this 
would  be  an  additional  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  that  the  ascription  of  the  liturgy  to 
St.  Clement  is  purely  fictitious. 

(38.)  Liturijij  of  the  Churches  of  Carthage,  etc.— 
In  passing  from  Alexandria  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  Carthage  we  pass  from  an  order  of 
things  of  which  the  characteristics  were  Greek 
to  another  whose  char.acteristics  were  Latin. 
The  early  writers  of  the  Carthaginian  churches 
are  so  important  and  so  voluminous  that  from 
their  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  we 
can  supply  many  details  of  the  Carthaginian 
services — our  sources  cf  information  being  per- 
haps more  trustworthy  than  any  "liturgy" 
would  be  which  professed  to  have  been  prepared 
by  St.  Augustine.  Thus  we  know  from  TertuUiao 
(Apology,  xxxix.)  that  in  the  gatherings  of  the 
faithful,  "  the  most  approved  seniors  j)resided." 
The  same  chaj.ter  in  the  Apology  mentions 
that  at  their  gatherings  the  Christians  in 
one  body  sued  God  by  their  prayers.  They 
prayed  for  the  emperors  and  for  their  ministers, 
for  the  state  of  the  world,  for  the  quiet  of  all 
things,  "  for  the  delay  of  the  end."  The  sacred 
writings  were  called  to  remembrance,  selections 
being  made  apparently  with  a  view  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times, — and  an  exhortation 
followed.  Then  we  infer  that  all  were  directed 
to  leave  the  church  who  were  under  censure. 
A  collection  of  money  was  made  on  one  day  of 
the  month,  the  money  collected  being  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  succour  of 
those  who  were  sutVering  for  conscience  sake. 
No  doubt  Tertullian  is  describing  features  of  the 
ordinary  Sunday  Eucharist.  The  section  passes 
on  to  speak  of  the  Agapae.  Elsewhere  we  learn 
that  the  passages  from  Scripture  were  taken 
from  the  Prophets,  from  the  Epistles  or  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  trom  the  Gospel  (Apology, 
xxii.),  an«l  that  psjilms  or  (AJ  Uxor.  ii.  9)  hymns 
intervened  between  these  sections.  Tertullian 
frequently  insists  that  these  rites  had  been 
"  handed  down  to  us.**  In  praying  they  turned 
to  the  east  (Apoloijy,  xvi.),  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  God  the  Father  (Fdolat.  vii.  7).  We 
have  two  ascriptions  of  glory,  one  (Ad  Uxor. 
i.  1)  "To  whom  be  honour,  glory,  majesty, 
dignity,  and  ]>ower,  f»)r  ever  and  ever."  The 
other  (De  Orationc,  iii.),  "To  whom  be  honour 
and  power  for  all  ages." 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  eucha- 
ristic office,  to  which  he  apparently  gives  the 
title  *Officiuin  sarrijicii'  we  have  additional 
evidence.     The  prayers  for  the  emperor  seem  tc 
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have  bf-ec  repeat  el  here;  the  words  Sursun 
srujpicieittes  {Apohiy,  xxx  )  prob.iblv  refer  to  the 
Sur-u.u  cordu,  which  we  know  was  used  at 
Carthage  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  fornifd  part  of  the  prayers;  after  it  the 
faithful  drew  near  and  gave  to  each  other  the 
kiss  of  charity  {dc  Orati  ne,  xiv.).  The  com- 
munion followed.  This  part  of  the  service  was- 
undoubtedly  kept  as  a  mystery  from  unbelievers. 
At  some  time  during  the  service  apparently, 
special  mention  was  made  of  individuals  by  whom 
OT  on  whose  behalf  the  oblations  were  offered. 
With  reference  to  the  living,  this  seems  to  have 
been  done  on  the  day,  monthly  or  otherwise, 
when  they  made  their  gifts ;  on  behalf  of  the 
dead,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  removal. 

(39.)  Cyprian,  who  died  in  258,  gives  us  infor- 
mation which  indicates  the  progress  of  ritual 
even  in  the  few  j^ears  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  writing  of  these  works  of  Tertullian's.  The 
ofierer  is  the  bishop  (sacerdos)  or  the  presbyter, 
"they  offer  the  sacrifices  to  God"  {Epistles 
iv.  and  Ixviii.).  The  sacrifice  was  celebrated 
daily  (£/?.  liv.).  The  lessons  were  read  from 
a  pulpiium.  The  Sursum  crda  and  Habemus 
ad  Domimim  are  spoken  of  explicitly  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  mixed 
ctip  was  used,  signifying,  as  Cyprian  stated, 
"  the  union  of  Christ  with  His  people."  The 
sacrament  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  frequently,  if  not  generally,  they 
took  a  portion  of  it  home,  reserving  it  in  a  small 
box,  and  partaking  of  it  from  day  to  day.  The 
bread  and  wine  used  for  the  sacrament  were 
taken  out  of  that  which  had  been  offered,  and 
Cyprian  complains  of  the  rich  as  at  times  con- 
suming a  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  poor 
had  offered. — Towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  (a.D.  398)  the  well-known  laws  were 
enacted,  forming  part  of  the  canons  of  the  African 
church,  by  which  the  offerings  at  the  sacra- 
ment were  restricted  to  bread  and  wine  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  sacniraent  was  always  to 
be  received  fasting,  except  on  Waundy  Thurs- 
day, and  at  the  altar  prayer  was  always  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Father.  These  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  if  they  were  canons  of  the 
universal  church.  As  a  body  they  seem,  how- 
ever, in  the  fir->t  instance,  to  have  been  observed 
only  in  the  country  where  they  were  enacted, 
and  we  have  had  numerous  instances  already 
which  hhew  that  the  last  canon  was  never 
accepted  in  the  churches  of  the  Last. 

(40.)  We  come  now  to  St.  Augustine,  from 
whose  voluminous  writings  we  may  learn  much 
on  the  subject  before  us.  Mone  {L  'teinis-he  und 
Oriechitche  Men^n)  has  collected  from  Augus- 
tine's sermons  the  chief  passages  there  found 
bearing  nf(on  the  liturgy,  and  to  him  1  am 
indebted  for  much  contained  in  this  an<l  the 
preceding  paragraph.".  The  excluKiou  of  all  save 
the  initiat<?d  and  those  in  full  communion  with 
the  church  from  being  pr*-H«?nt  at  the  Kucharint, 
wan  still  most  rigidly  maintained  in  the  province 
of  (Jarfhage.  The  thr«'e  lessons  from  the  Pro- 
phet, KpiHtJi'  and  Gospel  were  now  taken  ap|>a- 
rently  acrrtnling  to  a  Hxe*l  rule;  Jxtwi-en  the 
KpiAlJe  and  the  (irm\te\  a  psalm  was  sung  (St-nnon 
cliv.  1):  and  this  was  the  daily  u*e  of  the 
church.  The  second  [mrt  of  the  service  (Srr- 
ni'in  .111)  <■'■'  I    with   the    Sw mun  codi, 

in  which  th'  f  the  {>eople  was  Uuljctnut 


ad  Dominum ;  the  priest  responded,  ^'^  Let  ua 
gi  e  thaa',s  to  our  Lord  God "  (()8,  5).  The 
people  attested,  "  Ft  is  mct't  and  right  so  to  do" 
(227).  In  the  canon  the  martyrs  were  men- 
tioned, but  prayer  no  longer  was  made  on  their 
behalf.  The  prayer  of  consecration  is  called 
the  Sanctificatio,  and  Augustine  reserves  to  the 
priests,  as  distinct  from  the  l^ity,  the  function 
of  offering  the  sacrifice.  After  the  consecration 
followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  apparently  said  by 
the  clergy  alone.  The  Pax  vobiscu/n  followed, 
and  the  kiss  of  peace  {Sermon  227).  Then  the 
communion,  then  the  dismissal.  Apparently 
there  was  at  some  period  a  confession  of  sins, 
beginning  with  the  word  conjteor  {Sermon  67), 
at  which,  as  well  as  at  the  petition  Forgive  us 
our  debts,  the  people  smote  their  breasts. 
Augustine's  sermons  give  us  of  course  ample 
illustrations  of  the  addresses  which  were  made  to 
the  people  on  these  occasions,  no  doubt  at  the 
early  part  of  the  service,  as  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian;  and  the  great  bishop  tells  us 
{Sermx)n  49),  that  post  senuonem  fit  missa  cate- 
chumenis :  mancbunt  fideles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  had  no  inti- 
mation here  of  the  apostolic  benediction,  with 
which  the  Greek  liturgies  generally  commence, 
nor  a  word  informing  us  of  the  character  of  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  There  is  no  intimation 
of  any  epiclesis  or  invocation  ;  no  hint  given 
as  to  the  sanctus.  Of  course  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Communion  office  proper  was 
essentially  a  mystery,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  a  priori  that  the  sermons  would  give 
us  as  much  information  regarding  it  as  in  fact 
they  do.  We  might  surmise  that  Augustine's 
private  letters  would  prove  a  more  fertile  field 
of  information  than  his  sermons.^  To  these, 
therefore,  let  us  now  turn. 

(41.)  I  would  mention,  therefore,  first,  that 
we  read  in  Letter  cxxxiv.,  addressed  to  Apringius, 
the  pro-consul,  that  Augustine  "invoked  Cnrist 
on  his  behalf  in  the  holy  mysteries."  Thus  we 
have  an  instance  here  of  ^  prayer  addressed  to 
Christ.  A  refoi-ence  to  |he  fasts  hold  in  the 
churches,  and  deemed  by  the  ii::nornnt  pe  pie  to 
be  "solatia  mortuorum,"  wiil  be  found  in  No. 
xxii.  Infants  communicated,  indeed  their  com- 
munion was  deemed  to  be  necessaiy  for  their 
salvation  (Ej>ist.  clxxxii.  §  5,  an  I  cl.x.xxvi.  §  29). 
The  offering  was  considered  to  be  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord  ;  and  Augustiu"  mentions 
that,  on  one  certain  day  of  the  year  (of  course 
Maundy  Thursday),  it  was  received  in  the 
evening.  His  sermons  have  n»)t  spoken  of  any 
benediction,  but  Letter  clxxix.  (§  A)  shews  th.it 
there  was  one,  an<l  tells  us  what  ihe  form  of  the 
bene<licti<  n  was.  The  bread  used  at  the  Com- 
munion apj)ears  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
church  in  the  form  of  one  loaf.  At  all  events, 
Augustine  says  (hpist.  clxxxv.  §  50,  p.  994  of 
fiaume)  that  the  one  brea<l  is  the  sat  lament  of 
unity.  Letter  ccxvii.  (Gaume,  p.  1212)  speaks 
of  the  priest  at  the  altar  exluu  ting  the  people 
to  pray  for  unbelievers,  that  God  wouhi  con- 
vert them  to  the  faith  ;  for  the  catechiunens, 
that  He  would  innpirc  in  them  a  desiri;  fo 
regeneration;    and    for    the    faithfuU    that    b 
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His  jfift  the-  may  persevere  in  that  which 
thfV  liave  Ijttjiin  -a  prayer  analogdus  to  what 
we  have  he-Mi  in  the  liturgy  ot"  St.  Clement. 
The  Ihrininc  Dc'S  S>tbiwtli,  and  tiie  //o/y,  //c»///, 
Jfolfi,  are  iiitroiiiueil  in  his  interesting  letter  to 
Januarius  (Iv.),  in  which  mention  is  also  made 
of  the  Alk'luia,  and  of  the  custom  of  praying 
starulinif  betwc  en*Kaster  and  Pentecost. 

in  the  Oriental  liturgies  mention  was  made  of 
the  church  dispersed  throughout  the  world;  the 
words  are  found  in  Letter  Ixxxvii.  The  custom  of 
A  lorin'4  is  refenc  t  to  in  more  than  one  place.  Hut 
the  clasNical  passage  is  in  his  famous  letter  to  Paul- 
iuus  (No.  c.vlix.),  in  which  he  tries  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  tne  dillereut  words  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1, 
prayers,  orations,  supplications,  etc.  If  we  take 
the  words  as  they  ar  found  consecutively  ia  our 
version,  he  would  say  that  the  supplications 
embrace  all  that  is  done  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  before  ;hat  which  is  on  the  table  of 
the  Lord  begins  to  be  blessed, — the  priyers, 
when  it  is  being  blessed  and  sanctified  and  broken 
for  distribution,  t  e  j)art  "  whicli  ends  in  almost 
every  chunh  with  the  Lord's  Prayer," — the 
intercessions,  when  the  people  is  being  blessed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  commended  to 
^od's  i;reat  mercy, — the  giviruj  of  thanks,  con- 
cluding all. 

(42.)  We  thus  have  the  followiuG,  clearly  laid 
down  as  contained  in  the  African  Liturgy  in  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine.  The  preliminary  part 
included  lessons  from  Scrij)ture.  hymns,  sermons, 
and  the  i)rayers  for  the  unbelievers,  catechumens, 
and  believers  which  we  have  described  above. 

Then,  all  being  excluded  except  the  initiated, 
the  oblations  of  the  people  ajipear  to  have  been 
made,  and  the  opening  words,  "  Sursum  corila," 
with  tlie  "  Vere  <lignum  et  justum  est;"  with  this 
we  connect  of  course  the  "  Sanctus."  Then 
came  what  Augustine  would  call  the  "sancti- 
ficatioD  of  the  sacrifice,"  concluding  uith  the 
fraction,  and  jirobably  a  prayer  of  fraction, 
such  as  we  found  in  the  Alexandrian  litur- 
gies ;  the  Loril's  Prayer  ensued.  Then  came 
the  ki.ss  of  peace,  this  being  followed  by  the 
benediction  of  the  people,  "  whom  the  priest 
offers  u|i  to  God  ;"  then  the  participation  of  the 
eacrament  an  1  the  giving  of  thauks, — the  last 
part  of  t  ie  service  before  the  dismissal.  The 
three  petitions  mentioned  by  Augustine  (Letter 
cxlix.)are  also  mentioned  by  Fulgentiusof  Kuspe 
in  his  letter  to  iJitellus  (No.  cvii.)  ;  two  of  them 
are  alluded  to  in  a  treatise  of  the  .same  bishop, 
De  bonn  jterscrerantine.  It  is  probable  that  no 
gieat  change  was  introduced  into  the  liturgy  for 
manv  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  bishop 
Augustine. 

(4.S.)  S/iiDiish  Liturgies,  of  the  time  of  Isidore. 
— The  liturgy  of  the  Spanish  C:iurch  in  its 
earlier  years  has  a  singular  interest  in  several 
respects,  it  is  i|Uite  dear  that  it  was  framed  in 
the  first  instan<e  indejiciidently  of  the  Roman 
(Uiurch.  altiiough  in  the  time  of  Innocent  the 
First  great  efl'orts  were  made  to  render  it  similar 
to  that  of  the  church  of  the  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Hut  time  WIS  required  for  the.se  efforts  to 
succeed.  Thus  (lueranger  (vol.  i.  p.  i;{3)  refei"s 
to  a  council  of  (lironne,  held  in  the  ye.ir  517 
(Labile,  vol.  i.  p.  hM),  the  first  canon  of  which 
directed  that  throughout  the  |>iovince  of  Tarra- 
gona the  use  of  the  metropolitan  church  was  to 
■be  observed.     The  council  of  Uraga,  in  the  year 


.'(6.'),  passed  an  enactment  of  the  same  character 
for  the  province  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis, 
which  would  be  nearly  conterminous  with  Gal- 
licia.  The  same  lessons  were  to  be  read  at  mass 
through  all  the  churches;  all  the  bishoj)s  or 
presbyters  ami  the  peo)  le  were  to  retain  the 
salutation,  "The  I^inf  be  with  you,"  "And  with 
thy  spirit,"  "in  the  m.mner  that  all  the  Ka.st 
observed  it  from  apost<dic  tradition,"  but  at  the 
same  time  directions  were  given  that  the  masses 
were  to  l)e  celebrated  in  the  order  which  their  late 
bishop,  Profuturus,  had  received  in  writing  fiom 
tlie  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  In  6:53  a  uni- 
formity was  establisheil,  not  in  each  province 
severally,  but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsula  or,  as  it  is  called,  through  all  Spain  and 
Gaul  (that  is  Gallia  yarbonrnsis) ;  and  amongst 
other  things  it  is  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Kyiie  Eleison  was  repeated,  and  the 
"Sicut  erat  in  priucijiio"  was  added  to  the  "Gloria 
Patri,"  to  meet  the  heresy  of  the  Priscilliani.sts, 
"as  it  had  been  done  not  only  at  the  apostolic 
see,  but  also  throughout  all  the  Fast,  Africa, and 
Italy." 

(44.)  Isidore,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, who  presided  in  one  or  more  councils 
at  Toleilo,  has  left  us  two  books  on  the 
ecclesiastical  offices,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  6.^3.  (He 
succeeded  Leander  as  bishop  in  the  year  .')9,5, 
and  died  in  the  year  636.)  In  the  thirteenth 
and  three  following  chaptei-s  of  the  first  book, 
he  gives  us  information  as  to  the  liturgy  of  his 
day.  He  mentions  that,  "In  Africa  the  Alleluia 
was  sung  only  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  fifty  davs 
at"ter  Faster;  but  with  us.  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Si)ains,  it  is  sung  at  all 
times,  excejtt  the  days  of  Lent  and  other  fast 
days."  It  would  a|»pear  also,  that  what  was 
called  the  offcrtorinm  was  sung.  With  reference 
to  the  order  of  the  mass,  or  "the  prayers  with 
which  the  sacrifices  otl'ered  to  (Jod  are  conse- 
crated," he  claims  that  St.  Peter  was  the  author 
of  the  service  which  was  celebrateil  throughout 
the  whole  world.  He  speaks  of  there  being 
seven  prayers  or  orations,  the  first  being  one  of 
exhortation  to  the  people,  inciting  them  to 
earnest  prayer  to  God  ;  the  sec<  nil  is  a  prayer 
to  God,  that  He  will  mercifully  receive  the 
j)rayers  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  ;  the  third 
is  poured  forth  either  for  those  who  of^er,  or  for 
the  faithful  who  h.ive  departed  this  life,  that  by 
the  same  sacrifice  they  may  obtain  pardon  ; 
fourthly,  comes,  connected  with  the  kiss  of 
peace,  a  prayer  that  all,  being  mutually  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  may  partake  worthily  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  liody  and  Blopd  of  Christ, 
because  the  indivisilde  body  t)f  Christ  admits  not 
of  dissension.  Then  follows,  fifthly,  the  illatio, 
which  answers  to  the  Phi.FACK  in  the  Roman 
Missal.  It  is  described  l»y  Isidore  as  con- 
nected with  the  sanctification  of  the  oblation 
in  which  "the  whole  univer.se  of  terrestrial 
creatures  and  heavenly  powers  are  urged  to  join 
in  the  praise  of  God,"  and  the  "  Ho.sanna  in  the 
Highest  "  is  sung.  Then  succeeds,  sixthly,  that 
which  in  some  manuscripts  is  described  as  the 
"confirmatio  "  of  the  sacrament,  in  others,  the 
"  conformatio,"  that  "the  oblation  which  is 
now  ofVered  to  God,  lieinij  sanctihed  by  the  H«dy 
Spirit,  mav  be  ronl'ormed  to  the  Body  and  Pdotni 
ot   Christ."     Seventhly,  the   Lord's  Prayer  fol 
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tows,  in  which  ht  notices  likewise  seven  pe- 
titions— the  first  thiev  for  things  eternal,  the 
lH>t  toui  lui  u.  a_  temporal.  In  chapter  xvij 
Isidore  speaks  of'  the  Nic-eiie  Creed  as  pruclaiineJ 
to  the  people  at  tlie  time  of  the  sacrifice,  an  J  in 
ine  next,  of  the  priestly  benedictions.  In 
chapter  xviii.  h"  teaches  on  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice.     [(Compare  Elements,  1.  602.] 

(4.5.)  Isidore  does  not  mention  the  part  of  the 
service  at  which  the  Nicene  Ci-eed,  as  he  calls  it, 
was  recited ;  Itut  we  know  that  at  the  third 
council  of  Toledo,  in  589,  king  Reccared  had 
ordered  that  the  creed  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
should  be  recited  "in  the  liturgy  before  the 
Lord's  Prayer  throughout  all  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Oriental  churches."  [Creid,  I.  491.]  This 
position  of  the  creed  is  not  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Roman  church,  but  it  is  that 
which  the  creed  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  occu- 
pies in  the  liturgy  which  we  must  proceed  now 
to  discuss,  namely — 

(46.)  The  Spanish  or  Mozara'>ic  Liturgy. — 
The  Mozarabic  Liturgy  was  first  printed  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  the  year 
1500.  The  manuscript  which  he  used  must  have 
been  of  a  comparatively  late  date;  for  as  Loren- 
zano,  subsequentlv  archbishop  and  cardinal, 
noticed  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  (which 
was  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV".  and  has  been  I'e- 
printed  in  Migne's  series,  vol.  Ixxxv.)  the  book 
makes  mention  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  all 
belonging  to  the  I3th  century,  to  which  I  would 
add,  that  in  the  first  part,  amongst  the  greater 
festivals,  there  is  a  mass  for  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  which  we  know  was  not  introduced  until 
the  same  century.  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  say  what  parts  of  the  services 
are  ancient,  and  what  portions  fall  below  the 
chronological  limit  by  which  we  are  bound  ;  and 
it  must  be  understood!  that  much  that  follows 
is  8tate<i  under  reservation. 

(47.)  On  comparing,  however,  the  account  given 
by  St.  Isidore,  with  the  masses  which  we  find  in 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (as  given  by  Lorenzano, 
Migne,  p.  109;  comfiare  Daniel,  i.  p.  ^b,  etc.), 
we  have  evei-y  point  mentioned  by  Isidore  repro- 
duced in  the  liturgy.  The  exhortation  to  the 
y>eople  is  found  almost  everywhere,  under  the 
h-aling  Minini.  We  have  the  Alleluia  at  the 
bfj(inrjing,  ap[>arently,  of  every  mass,  exce|)t 
those  to  be  used  in  Lent  (Daniel,  pp.  hb-'u). 
We  have  the  prayer  that  CJikI  would  I'eceive 
the  oblation  (i/>*c/.  p.  67).  We  have  the  praver 
for  the  oHepTH  (ihid.  p.  69).  The  prayer  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  mu»t  have  been  displa<-e(l,  for 
in  the  mo<lern  form  it  followH  here.  We  have 
the  "  DominuA  vobi»»<;um  "  and  "  Kt  cum  Spirit u 
tuo  "  (p.  71).  That  c/>nnecte<l  with  the  kins  of 
p««ce,  which  in  the  fourth  prayer  mention«'d  by 
Ui'lore,  foilowA  on  p.  77,  Then  the  "///-i/w" 
followH,  p.  79.  It  in,  an  l)aniel  dencribeM  it,  a 
Komewhat  long  a«M;ri[)tion  of  glory,  beginning 
with  the  '•  Dignuiii  et  juhtiiiii  est,"  varying 
almoitt  t^vf.ry  >un  lav  of  the  year,  but  nlwavM 
en  ling  with  the  ".SanctuM,  NanctUN"  and  the 
**  H<mnnna  in  the  Highest."  The  **  (.'onfirmntio," 
or  "(.'onlormaf io,"  contiiitH  of  the  narrative  of 
the  inatitution.  'Ilie  choir  recite  the  rr*'c«i  whiUt 
the  pri***!  elevafe*  the  roniM«rrat«?«l  «'l«Mn«'nt>» ;  the 
Lor  J'a  i'rayer  fuUowa,  and  the  btfuedirtion  b<d'ore 


the  rommunion.  Thus,  with  the  one  excop- 
tioii  of  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
})ositiun  of  each  prayer  mentioned  by  Isidore  is 
found  here  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  he 
assigned  it. 

(48.)  There  are  some  points  which  have  not  yet 
been  nieuti  )ued  which  establish  still  more  closely 
the  connexion  of  this  liturgy  with  those  of  tho 
Oriental  churches.  We  have  three  Lessons  at 
least — four  in  Lent.  The  first,  or  first  two,  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  next  from  the  Acts  ot 
the  Apostles  or  the  Epistles ;  the  last  from  the 
Gospel.  The  offering  was  distinctly  made  before 
the  consecration,  the  choir  retained  the  use  of 
the  Greek  words,  "  Agyos,  Agyos,  Agyos."  The 
Apostolic  Benediction  is  found  as  in  the  Greek 
liturgies.  After  the  Kiss  of  Peace  we  have  tlie 
"  Sursura  corda"and  the  "Habemus  ad  Domi- 
num,"  In  the  other  Latin  liturgies  the  woiUi* 
of  in.stitution  are  always  introduced  thus :  "  Qui 
pridie  quam  pateretur,"  In  the  Greek  liturgies 
it  always  was,  "  Wfio,  in  the  night  in  which  He 
was  betrayed."  The  Mozarabic  follows  the 
Oriental  form,  and  this  serves  as  an  indication 
that,  at  all  events,  in  some  points  the  Spanish 
has  never  been  altered,  for  the  prayer  which 
follows  is  (I  believe)  throughout  the  volume 
entitled  Post  pridie :  oratio,  i.  e.  the  modern 
rubric  assumes  that  the  prayer  of  consecration 
had  run  in  the  Roman  form.  [Canon,  I,  272.1 
Once  more,  we  have  the  Sancta  Sanctis  here, 
and  the  choir  sings,  Gustate  et  videte  quonictm 
suavis  est  Dominus.  I  think  I  might  add  that 
we  have  the  words,  "Give  redemption  to  the 
captives,  health  to  the  infirm,"  as  we  had  them 
in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  and  "  Rest  to  the 
departed,"  as  we  found  the  a<ldition  made  in 
another  of  the  Oriental  liturgies. 

(49.)  But  most  curious  of  all  is  the  rite  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  of  dividing 
the  bread.     [Fraction,  I.  688.] 

(oO.)  One  point  more  remains  to  be  noticed  : 
That  the  prayer  "  Post  nomina "  is  very  fre- 
quently addressed  to  Christ,  and  in  many 
of  tiie  petitions  so  atldressed  our  Lord  is 
entreated  to  "accept  the  ottering  now  made  to 
Him;"  the  same  may  be  noted  in  the  petitions 
Post  pride,  in  which  our  Lord  is  entreated  to 
sanctify  the  sacrifices.  (See  for  examples,  Migne, 
pp.  129,  i:}'^,  17:>,  19.5,  202,  204,  etc.)  Thus  it 
is  apparent  that  the  canon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn, 
was  not  observed  in  Spain  at  the  time  when 
these  services  were  framed. 

(51.)   (hiUican  Litun/ies. — We  know  from  the 

corresponilence   which    passed    between  Gregory 

the  Great  and  the  missionary  Augustine  that  the 

customs   of  the  churches  in  Gaul  and  ,\t  Rome 

were  different,  even   in   the  Mass  or  Eucharist. 

((ireg.  J'Jji.  XI.  64;   Haddan   and  Stubbs,  iii.  19.) 

The  diH'erence  continued  d\iring  the  seventh  and 

the  gn^ater  part  of  tht-  eighth  cfntiirics  ;  but  the 

intr«Hluction  of  the   Roitiari  <hant    into  (iaiil   in 

the  tim«*  of  Pepin  was  followed  up  l)y  a  coniiiiand 

of    Charlema'/ne    that    every    presbyti-r    should 

cebdirAte  the  Mass  according  to  the  Ivotiiiin  ordf-r 

I  (CfipinU.  v.  cap.  219-.'17I),  and    for  this  purpose 

j  Charlen  obtained  a  cojiv  of  what  proft-sHi'd  tobrthe 

I  (in-gorian    Sa(  rauH-ntary   from   hin    friend    I'ope 

;  Hadrian.     'I'hin  order  was  not  carried  otit  with- 

[  out  hon»e  h«'(irtbiirningH,  for  w**  (ind  in  the  n-xt 

I  century  th«t  abbat   Hilduiu   remarking  to   Louii 
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the  Pious  that  the  older  rites  had  been  observed 
\n  Oaul  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and,  as  a 
proof,  he  referred  to  "  the  missal  books,  which 
were  most  ancient  an  I  wore  alino;«t  eaten  up 
by  agf."  (Hilduin,  Vita  Dionys.  Arcop.,  in  Surius, 
Oct.  9;  Palmer,  i.  U5.) 

(5'2.)  We  must,  of  course,  conclude  that  these 
"missal  books"  were  not  reproduce  1  in  the 
schools  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  watched 
over  by  Alcuin  and  others.  Indeed,  they  became 
so  rare  before  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
that  that  monarch  mentioned  in  his  famous  letter 
to  the  clergy  of  Ravenna  (quoted  by  Mabillon,  Lit. 
Gall.  p.  20)  that  he  was  indebteil  to  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Toledo  for  his  knowledge,  that 
*'  up  to  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  the  (jallican 
churches  had  celebrated  the  divine  ollices  in  a 
manner  dill'erent  from  those  adopted  in  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Milan."  \Ve  cannot  be 
suri)rised,  therefore,  at  finding  that  the  liturgical 
remains  of  the  early  (lallican  church  are  very 
scanty,  and  we  shall  welcome  with  the  greater 
thankfulness  the  discoveries  of  Thomasius,  War- 
tene,  Mabillon,  and  Mone. 

(5.'5.)  if  we  remember  the  early  connexion  of 
the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  with  the  East, 
we  shall  of  course  expect  that  the  ritual  of  these 
churches  must  exhibit  some  points  of. resemblance 
with  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.  From 
the  undoubted  writings  of  Irenaeus  (I  abstam 
from  using  the  so-called  PfaUian  fr;igment),  we 
learn  but  little  of  the  eucharistic  othce  of  his 
day,  but  we  do  learn  that  it  contained  the  words 
(Is  rovs  aluivas  rwv  alcivwu,  tha*  the  service 
included  an  offering  or  sacrifice  tu  God  through 
Christ  J^sus  of  the  first  fruits  of  His  creatures, 
that  there  was  an  invocation  {iKKXrjais  or 
iiriK\ri(Tis)  on  the  brea<l  and  the  tcm)>eraiiuntuin 
otlered  (i.  .'>.  1  ;  iv.  17.  5 ;  18.  4,  5).  These  points 
remind  us  of  the  Oriental  rites.  Later  allusions 
to  the  Gallican  service,  found  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  others,  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mabillon  in  his  learned  work,  de 
JAturjia  G'lllicana,  j)ublished  in  168o;  and 
additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
the  discovery  in  the  library  of  St.  Martin's,  at 
Autun,  of  two  letters,  ascribed  in  the  MS.  to 
Germanus,  the  famous  bishop  of  Paris,  who  died 
in  the  year  576.  The  discovery  was  m:ide  by 
Martene,  who  })ublished  the  document  verfxitini 
ct Ut<  rat'un  in  his  Thesaur.  Atvccl.  tom.  v.  They 
are  reproduced  in  Migne's  series  (vol.  Ixxii.  pp. 
83-98),  and  Migne  has  given  as  iin  appendix  to 
them  Mabillon's  work  de  LitHn/iu  GallicdTui 
(pp.  101— 1+7),  and  also  the  same  writer's  further 
work,  entitled  Sacrammtarmin  Oallicanuin  (pp. 
448-'>7»)). 

(54.)  We  have  altogether  in  these  reprints : — 

a.  The  letters  of  St.  Germanus,  of  which  1  have 
spoken.  They  seem  to  be  somewhat  fragmentary, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  former  as  giving 
an  account  spe.ific  illy  of  the  service  on  Kaster 
Eve  and  Easter  Day.  (Migne,  ut  sup.  pp.  89- 
98.) 

6.  .\  Lcctionnni  of  the  Gallican  church,  which 
Mabillon  found  at  Luxeuil,  and  which  he  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  (Migne,  }>p. 
171-'J16.) 

c.  A  Mi-^sal,  entitled  in  the  manuscript,  though 
in  a  later  hand,  Missdle  Guthicum.  This  is  con- 
si  lered  by  the  learned  .is  representing  the  ritual 
of  the  south   of  France  about  the  beginning  of 


the  eighth  century.  (It  coutaius  a  service  for 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Leodgar,  who  was  killed  in 
678.)  The  volume  is  very  interesting,  exhibiting 
indi>i)utable  marks  that  the  services  it  contains 
were  fr'med  not  merely  at  ditlerent  time-,  but 
on  dill'erent  principles.  Several  holy  days  are 
noted  by  M  ^billon  as  having  been  intro<luce.i  at 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Lectionary,  which  n« 
described  as  above.     (Migne,  pp.  '225-318.) 

d.  Then  follows  a  missal  entitled  Missale 
Francoi'Uin,  in  consequence  of  petitions  that  it 
contains  for  the  king  and  kingdom  and  rulers  of 
the  Franks.  This  missal  concludes  (at  least  in 
its  }>resent  form)  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Roman  canon  as  it  exists  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  ;  the  earlier  j)art  is  occupied  with  very 
interesting  ordination  offices.  Morinus  consi- 
dered the  MS.  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  but 
Mabillon  puts  it  later.  It  evidently  belongs  to 
an  epoch  at  which  the  Roman  services  were 
ousting  those  of  the  Gallican  church.  (Migne, 
pp.  318-340.) 

The  MSS.  (c)  and  (d)  are  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  former  is  numbered  Vat.  Reg.  626,  or  Alex. 
Vat.  317  (the  accounts  ditler);  the  number  of 
the  other  is  apparently  Alex.  Vat.  257.  They 
must  have  come  from  the  Library  of  Fleury, 
which  was  dispersed  by  the  Huguenots. 

c.  The  Mi^SiUe  GaLicanuin  which  follows  in 
Mabillon  (Migne,  pp.  340-382)  is  also  at  the 
Vatican  (\'at.  Pal.  493);  it  came  from  the 
library  at  Heidelberg.  It  contains  interesting 
exi)ositions  of  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and, 
almost  unmutilated,  the  services  f(ir  Easter  Day. 
It  is  believed  to  represent  the  use  of  Mid- France 
in  the  eighth  century. 

/.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Facramcuta- 
rium  GaUicanum,  above  referred  to.  It  was  found 
by  Mabillon  at  Bobio,  and  was  regarded  by  him, 
as  by  others,  as  indicating  the  services  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Besaneon.  It  commences  with 
the  Gregorian  Canon  under  the  title  Mixsa  Hvm- 
ensis  cottidimu^  (Migne,  ])p.  451-."i8o). 

q.  And  M.  Mone,  the  librarian  at  CarUruhe, 
discovered  in  the  library  under  his  care  palim- 
psests from  which  he  was  enabled  to  decijiher 
several  old  masses.  The  volumes  came  from 
the  famous  Benedictine  convent  of  Reichenau, 
the  island  near  Constance.  Baron  Bunsen  has 
thrown  a<lditional  light  upon  them  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Analecta  Ante-Sicaena. 

(.').').)  A  comjmrison  of  these  manuscripts  shows 
that  if  the  sujipositions  regarding  their  origin 
are  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  the  details  of  the  Eucharistic  services  in  the 
various  dioceses  or  provinces  of  France.  Taking, 
however,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Germanus  as  our 
guide,  we  learn  that  in  his  time,  on  the  day  or 
days  of  which  he  describes  the  services,  when 
the  priest  came  from  the  sacristy  the  clerk  sang 
a  kind  of  introit,  and  then  the  deacon  ))rocl:iimed 
silence.  The  salutation  followed,  ]himinu,s  sit 
semfter  vi^isatin,  with  the  usual  response.  Lec- 
tions were  read  from  a  Prophet,  an  Apostle,  and 
a  (u>s|)el.  The  "  Aius,"  or ''A7«oy,  in  Greek  and 
then  in  Latin,  precedeil  the  ''  pmphet,"  and  the 
Song  of  Zacharias  followed  it.  The  Bcncdicite 
followed  the  Apostle,  the  '« Aius  "  being  again 
sung  before  the  Gosj>eL  The  book  was  carried 
to  the  pulpit,  preceded  by  .seven  candles,  signify- 
ing the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  [Compare 
Gosri.L,  I.  743.]     A  homily  followed  upon  the 
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Gospel,  and  a  prayer  by  the  deacon.  Then, 
Gennanus  says,  intimation  was  given  that  the 
catechumens  must  leave  the  church ;  but  his 
words  seem  to  shew  that  though  the  form 
was  kept  up,  the  occasion  had  ceased.  The 
oblations  were  now  brought  in  (they  are  de- 
signated as  being  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  we 
have  here  the  service  of  Easter  Eve)  amidst  the 
singing  of  the  choir ;  the  Latids  or  Alleluia  fol- 
lowed, "  as  in  the  Revelation  "  (iv.  8-11),  and  the 
Angelic  Hymn ;  and  the  names  of  the  departed 
saints  were  recited,  "  as  if  heaven  were  opening 
at  the  second  coming  of  Christ."  The  Kiss  of 
Peace  was  given,  and  then  the  Sursum  corda,  the 
"  confractio  et  commixtio  corporis  Christi  "  (the 
breaking  being  connected  with  a  strange  legend), 
whilst  the  prostrate  clerks  were  singing  an 
anthem  (apparently  the  Smctus,  SanctUrS).  On  this 
followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  benediction  of 
the  people  ("  Pax  fides  et  communicatio  corporis 
et  sanguinis  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum  "),  and 
the  communion.  Then,  what  Germanus  called 
the  Trecanum,  which  he  describes  as  containing 
*'  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,"  in  such  words  as 
seem  to  me  to  suit  only  the  efs  ayios  k.  t.  A.  of 
the  Oriental  liturgies  ;  and  with  this  Germanus's 
account  of  the  form  of  the  service  terminates. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  omits  to  inform  us  of 
the  moment  when  the  consecration  took  place, 
although  we  find  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  letter 
that  "  pridie  quam  pateretur  Dominus,"  our 
Saviour  said,  *'  Hie  est  calix  sanguinis  mei 
mysteriura  fidei  qui  pro  multis  etlundetur  in 
remissionem  peccatorum:"  which  are  the  words 
of  the  Gregorian  Canon.  This  omission  and  other 
reasons  prevent  me  from  accepting  this  account 
as  a  description  of  the  ordinary  liturgy  of  the 
Gallican  church  at  the  time  of  Germanus. 
The  account  seems  rather  to  be  that  of  one  of 
the  services  at  the  season  of  Easter. 

(06.)  With  this  we  may  compare  the  results  of 
Mone's  discoveries  among.- 1  the  palimpsests  at 
Carlsruhe.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  originals  of  these  as  all  of  one  date,  but 
we  may  supplement  the  account  of  Germanus  by 
what  we  find  here.  It  would  appear  that  there 
was  occasionally  or  generally  a  prayer  post  pro- 
phetiam,  and,  after  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed,  a  praefatio,  which  was  an  address  to 
the  congregation,  explaining  the  service  which 
frjliowed,  and  calling  upf»n  them  to  join  heartily 
in  it.  This  was  followed  by  a  collect.  The 
oblatiooH  were  then  made,  and  the  names  both 
of  living  and  d«.'j»arted  members  of  Christ's  body 
were  read,  prayer*  being  oflcred  both  mite  uomiiui 
and  fi'/nt  w/inin/i.  Then  came  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  the  prayer  ad  paorrn,  and  the  service  pro- 
ceeded with  the  SursHin  cordu,  et<-.  (though  this 
i»  Dot  mentioned)  and  the  ajutentutio,  which 
»nHw*Te'|  to  the  mf><l«.'rn  preface.  Of  th«;se  ron- 
testation*  there  wait  »'vid«;Dtly  a  gnmt  variety. 
Thi>  of  count«  led  up  to  the  S  tiututi.  and  we  have 
rariouN  cnUtcin  entitled  jx^nt  $awiu^  :  the  words 
of  in«titution(we  have  not  th«'in  at  length)  were 
inirtfiucttA  "  (|ui  pridie,"  and  part  of  th«'m  t»«em  to 
have  h^-'-n  titt^fre*!  Mcrrto,  for,  aftfr  th^-m,  comes 
in  on**  mi»i4  a  *' |»rH»t  m't-ftn  "  (We  have  three 
ir    '  hTe  of  an    r  ■)      Th«'n   came 

»  l'ray«T  with  jf.ro-lm  tion*.  all 

«nfir>-iy  'lir!ir<-nt  from  tim  (jr«'gorian.  and  n 
Tariabie  KMiXiLlSM L'l.     Then  mtiHt  have  followed 


the  Communion,  for  the  next  prayer  is  entitled 
generally  post<-ommimio,  once  only  post  inys- 
teriwn;  then  came  the  collect  and  the  final 
benediction. 

(57.)  The  first  sacramentary  published  by  Ma- 
billon  entirely  upholds  the  correctness  of  our  in- 
ferences drawn  from  these  palimpsests,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  marks  of  progress  towards 
later  modes  of  thought.  In  these  missals,  which 
were  prepared  for  the  Sundays  and  older  esta- 
blished festivals,  we  have  ih^  praefatio,  still  the 
title  for  an  address  to  the  congregation:  the 
collectio  post  nomina  frequently  shews  that  the 
names  recited  had  been  names  of  the  living 
who  had  made  their  offerings  or  sacrifices,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  included  at  times  a  prayer 
for  the  dead.  The  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est  is 
entitled  (generally  in  the  older  services)  immolatio 
missae,  sometimes  contestatio.  The  form  of  the 
mysterium  or  secreta  always  begins  Qui  pridie. 
The  words  of  consecration  are  not  given.  The 
post  secreta  is  either  a  prayer  or  an  expression 
of  belief.  There  seems  to  have  been  two  bene- 
dictiones  poprdi,  one  a  prayer  before  com- 
munion, the  other  a  blessing  before  dismissal. 
The  general  character  of  the  Missale  Gallicanum 
(Migne,  pp.  339,  etc.)  is  the  same.  We  still  find 
the  titles  immolatio  and  contestatio  prefixed  to 
the  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est,  but  there  are 
a  few  indications  that  a  change  of  service  was 
being  introduced  when  the  manuscript  was  pre- 
pared, such  as  immolatio  nunc  missae  or  conteS' 
tatio  nunc,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  the  post 
communionemis  altered  to  post  eucharistiam.  The 
character  of  the  collects  joosi  nomina  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Gothic  missal. 

(58.)  The  other  two  sacramentaries  i.e.  the 
Missale  Francorum,  and  the  ^acramentarium 
Gallicanum  (which  Mabillon  found  at  Bobio) 
contain,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (the  former 
manuscript  being  mutilated),  the  Gregorian 
canon.  We  must  therefore  assign  them  to  the 
ninth  century  (or  the  later  years  of  the  eighth) 
at  the  earliest.  In  the  former  the  title  super 
oblat.  has  replaced  the  words  post  nomina,  and 
the  olVerings  have  become  the  oblations  of  God's 
people.  The  names  of  the  oflercrs  are  no  longer 
recited:  and  the  Memento  ff/Vim  appears  in  the 
(;anon,  after  the  consecration.  We  have  still 
benedictions  "  ad  plebem,"  pp.  3'i6,  337. 

From  the  letter  of  the  Monks  of  Mount 
Olivet  to  j(ope  I.eo  III.,  we  know  that  the  creed 
of  Ctinstantinople  was  used  in  the  chaptd  of 
Charlemagne.  [Cur.KD,  §  1.5,  I.  492.]  We  find 
no  notice  of  it  in  any  <»f  the  manuscripts/" 

(59.)  lioman  Liturgy. — We  must  now  turn  to 
one  of  the  most  diliicult  subjects, — the  histoiy 
and  characteristics  of  the  liturgy  in  Hhe  in 
Rome.  We  have  seen  evidences  that  it  dillereil 
materially  from  the  Liturgy  of  Gaul  in  the 
middle  of  the  J^th  century,  an<l  wo  know,  with 
conHiderable  accuracy,  the  form  whieh  it  ns- 
Kumed  before  the  end  of  t^e  9th  century ;  but 


•  A  pr.iyor  in  ibo  enrlWr  MS.  (p.  Til),  "Mve  deUver- 
atic*  lit  ilie  CHptlvf,  f(l)(li(  to  ilie  Mind,"  may  r*  niiii<l  iih  of 
A  »)mllar  |M>tl(liin  In  ihe  Al)  xiindriiie  lltiirKifH.  The 
priiyi*r>t  jfi  t  luimiva,  tul  jiarriii,  jxitt  ffrrrta,  nrf  alsn  fre- 
(|ii<-iitly  sdilreitiKMl  lo  our  I  or<l.  Miere  \ik  n  ilikiliit't  Invo- 
oiUon  of  lie-  Moly  .Splill  on  piiK<H  246,  757,  lUid  on  |)iiK<f 
'Jtitt  (  t\w  IliuriMUy  In  Holy  WVek)  I  nultcc  U)U  "  AKriut 
iJeL" 
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the  eviujDce  is  very  limited  as  to  its  previous 
growth.  In  the  accounts  of  the  9th  century  we 
meet  with  statements  that  Alexander  (a.d.  loO 
to  10(3)  combined  the  history  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord  with  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  when 
the  masses  were  celebrated  (see  §  ;J4) ;  that 
Xystus  ( 107-1 1())  directed  that  during  the 
service  the  peo])le  should  sing  the  hymn  Sanctus, 
iSanctus,  Sanctus,  etc.;  that  Telesjjhorus  (117- 
127)  ordered  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice  the  angelic  hymn  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo  should  be  sung  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity 
alone.  These  and  similar  statements,  found  in 
the  works  of  Walafrid  Strabo  and  others, 
indicate  a  belief  that  the  portions  referred 
to  were  of  great  antiquity.  Greater  credence 
may  perhaps  be  given  to  details  such  as  these 
which  follow.  Caelestinus  (+22)  is  said  to  have 
directed  that  Psalms  of  David  should  be  sung 
before  the  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  the  reciting  of 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  Kpistles  and  the  Holy  (Jospel. 
Of  Leo  the  Great  (440-462),  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  he  added  the  words  "sanctum 
sacriHciura  et  caetera:"  and  of  Gelasius  (about 
495),  that  he  framed  with  great  caution 
prefaces  for  the  sacraments.  The  letter  of 
Vigilius  to  Profuturus,  Bishop  of  Braga,  has 
been  already  referred  to :  he  sent  to  the  Spanish 
bishop  the  text  of  the  "  canonical  prayer," 
"  which  by  God's  mercy  we  have  received  (he 
said)  from  apostolic  tradition."  The  letter  is 
preserve<l,  the  enclosure  unhappily  is  lost.  But 
in  the  letter  he  gives  the  important  informa- 
tion that  "  in  the  celebration  of  masses,  at 
no  time  and  on  no  festival  was  the  order  of  the 
pi-ayer  different.  They  always  consecrated  in 
the  same  form  the  gifts  ottered  to  God."  Then 
we  come  to  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of 
whom  it  is  stated  by  the  Deacon  John  that  he 
made  additions  to  the  ritual  of  the  church, 
that  he  ordered  the  Allkluia  [I.  5*3]  to  be  said 
at  other  times  beside  Pentecost,  the  hyrie  eleison 
to  be  sung,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  recited 
immediately  after  the  canon  over  the  sacrifice. 
(The  Canon  here  would  seem  to  be  the  list  of 
saints  commemorated  in  the  Sof)is  qwr/ue  pecca- 
toribus.  For  an  example  of  this  limited  meaning, 
see  Muratori  de  Lit.  Eom.  i.  55,">.)  Gregory  is 
also  declared  by  his  biographer  to  have  re'duced 
into  one  volume  the  Gelasian  codex  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  mass,  by  removing  many 
things,  altering  a  few,  and  adding  others  "  pro 
exponendis  Kvangelicis  lectionibus."  His  letter 
to  John  the  bishop  of  Syracuse  (Epist.  ix.  12) 
seems  to  shew  that  the  Deacon  John  was  correct 
in  his  account  of  the  alterations  which  Gregory 
had  introduced,  and  several  writers  agree  in 
narrating  that  Gregory  added  the  words  "dies- 
que  nostros  in  tua  j)ace  disponas."  They  are 
found  in  the  prayer  I/anr  itjitur.  With  these 
brief  hints  we  shall  be  better  able  to  examine 
the  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

(<50.)  The  first,  and  un«loubfedly  the  oldest,  is 
a  sacranieiitary  discovered  in  the  library  at 
V^erona,  and  published  by  Blanthini  in  the  year 
1735.  He  gave  to  it  the  title  Sitcranwnturiuin 
J.eonianum,  axui  attributed  it  (without  any  docu- 
mentary evidence)  to  pope  Leo  the  Great.  An 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  work  has  in- 
duced almost  all  the  great  ritualists  to  ditVer 
herein  from  Blauchini ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  manuscript  was  pre- 


pared by  some  ecclesiastic  for  his  own,  either 
private  or  public,  use.  It  is  mutilated  at  the 
commencement,  and  does  not  give  the  canon  of 
the  Mass.  It  contains,  however,  a  collection  of 
prayers  such  as  wete  used  at  the  eucharistic  ser- 
vices, one  or  two  collects  for  the  day,  a  praver 
of  oblation,  a  Vere  Jvjmtm,  a  prayer  aiur  com- 
munion, and  a  benediction.  Of  these  there  is  an 
immense  variety;  thus  there  are  eight  "sets" 
of  prayers  for  the  festival  of  St.  John  and 
St,  Paul,  and  twenty-eight  for  that  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  (Migne,  iv.  pp.  47,  49,  etc.). 
Titles  to  the  prayers  occur  very  rarely;  we 
have,  however,  preces  for  the  collocts  on  p.  110  ; 
super  o/jlutti  on  pp.  106,  110;  and  on  the  same 
pages,  postconimnnio  and  super  popuinm.  We 
are  thus  severed  from  the  post  ntmiiwi  of  the 
Gothic  sacramentary.  and  brought  mure  into 
connexion  with  the  Missule  Fran  or 'm  and  the 
Bobio  manuscript.  The  Ballerini  have  remarked 
that  in  a  mass  for  Pentecost  the  prayer  JIanc 
igititr  is  rejjresented  as  preceding  the  Communis 
cantcs  (p.  ^0).  On  p.  7*i  there  is  an  endx>lisinfts 
(the  only  one  I  have  discovered),  and  on  p.  75, 
''Quod  ore  sumpsimus,  Domine,  quaesumus, 
mente  capiamus,"  etc.,  and  a  distinct  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  pp.  79,  147  (compare 
p.  139).  On  p.  117  we  find  two  prayers,  still 
more  resembling  the  Gregorian  Jftm-  iijitur 
and  QiuTin  of>lativJW)n ;  the  former  has  the  words 
''diesque  meos  clementi>sima  gubernatione  di.s- 
ponas  " ;  in  the  latter  it  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed that  the  reader  needed  only  the  first  few 
words,  his  memory  would  supply  the  rest.  If 
so,  we  carry  the  petition,  Quam  ohlationem,  back 
to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Gelasius. 

We  meet  with  so  many  prayers  for  the  rulers 
or  ])rinces  of  the  ''Roman  Name"  that  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  book  to  some 
J.oiiPtn  priest  or  bishop  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  primacy  is  urged  (as  we  find  it  in 
no  other  sacramentary)  may  be  deemed  to  jus- 
tify Blanchini  in  his  opinion  that  Le<i  might 
have  been  the  compiler.  We  learn  from  Ger- 
bert  (  W'ttis  I.iturgia  Aienuuvmut,  i.  H**)  that 
the  ertect  of  the  discussions  which  followed 
his  publication  on  the  mind  of  Blanchini  was 
this:  he  became  persuaded  that  the  work  was 
still  more  ancient  than  at  first  he  deemed 
it  to  be,  and  attributed  it  to  Sylvester,  who 
was  pope  from  ;U4  to  H'.5.  One  thing  is  clear, 
that,  when  the  book  was  written,  the  liturgy  at 
Ijonie  had  not  assumed  the  character  which 
Vigilius  ascribed  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  unless  we  limit  most  rigidly  his  lan- 
guage as  to  the  form  of  cons»'cration. 

(t)l.)  In  the  year  1()S(>  the  learned  T/umtasins 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  published  the  contents  of 
a  manuscript  which,  having  belonged  to  Petau, 
was  then  in  the  library  of  Queen  Christina,  and 
is  now  in  the  Vatican  (Vat.  1455  acc"«>rding  to 
l)aniel,  'Mti  according  to  Muratori).  This  part 
of  Thomasius' work  was  republished  by  Muratori 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  learned  work  I.iturgvi 
liotwina  \  etiis.  and  with  it,  in  Migne's  series, 
vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  847,  etc.  The  manuscript  is  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  entitled.  lAlier  Sacratnm- 
torum  J\oiiuinne  Eiclesiae  ordinis  anni  circtili. 
It  o«>ntains  several  jiravers  for  the  }>rince>  of  the 
Roman  kingdom  and  the  governors  of  the  Roman 
empire  (Muratori.  pp.  729-731):  but  one  of  the 
well-known   collects    for  Good    Friday  (p.   561) 
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has  the  prayer.  "  Respice  propitius  ad  Romamm  | 
site  Francorum  benignus  imperium."  Thus  the  ^ 
Roman  work  had  been  adapted  for  use  in  France 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centurr.  and  it  is  inipos-  ; 
sible  to  say  how  far  this  adaptation  extended. 
We  know  that  there  were  in  the  monastery  at  : 
Centula  (^t.  Richerius  near  Corbey)  in  the  ninth  I 
century,  fourteen  Gelasian  and  three  Gregorian  j 
missals,  and  thus  it  was  inferred  by  Thomasius 
that  this  manuscript  might  represent  the  Gela- 
sian  order.  All  doubt  on  the  subject  was  re- 
moved in  the  year  1777  by  Gerbert,  who  dis- 
covered three  similar  books  in  the  libraries  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  sacramentary,  a.s  distinct 
from  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  may  now  un- 
hesitatinglv  be  described  as  Gelasian.  It  con- 
sists of  three  books,  the  prayers  for  great  festi- 
vals, ordinary  holy  days,  and  ordinary  Sundays, 
being  arranged  separately.  Scattered  over  the 
work  we  have  the  word  oratiu  prerixed  to  the 
collect  of  the  day  ;  the  secreta  as  now  in  the 
Roman  missal;  the  Vere  dignun  varying  with 
almost  every  festival  ;  on  p.  553  the  words 
infra  actionem  form  a  rubric  to  the  Communi- 
cantes,  and  the  Hanc  igitnr  is  similarly  intro- 
duced. Then  we  have  ;  osf  communionem,  and 
lastly  orfjDO/tt/e/m.  Thus  the  benediction  followed 
the  communion.  There  is  no  mention  anywhere 
of  the  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the 
service  (perhaps  we  might  scarcely  expect  such 
mention),  but  in  the  Order  fur  the  preparation  for 
Baptism  (which  had  commenced  on  the  Monday 
in  the  third  week  in  Lent,  on  p.  53:^).  after  the 
**  opening  of  the  ears,"  the  acolyth  recited  this 
Creed  in  the  name  of  the  children,  and  the  clause 
on  the  Pri'cession  ran  in  Greek,  '•  tonectupatros 
emporeuomenon " ;  in  Latin,  "  ex  Patre  proce- 
dentem  "(compare  Dr.  Heurtley's  Hannonia  Sym- 
boiica,  p.  158,  or  the  writer's  Creeds,  p.  138). 
The  omission  of  the  clause  FUifrjue  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  connexion  of  this  volume  with 
Home. 

(»jJ.)  But  when  we  come  to  the  canon  of  the 
Mass.  the  "'  Can<>n  actionis  "  as  it  is  called,  which 
U  to  be  found  in  the  third  book  (Muratori, 
p.  69')).  we  Hnd  the  words,  "  dies<|ue  nostros  in 
tua  pace  disjK>na.s ;"  and,  with  the  exception  I 
shall  mention  just  now,  this  canon  agrees  in 
eTery  respect  with  what  was  deemed  in  the  tenth 
century  to  be  the  Gregorian  canon.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Gregorian  canon  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  ''ilissalH  Francorum  "  and  the 
"Mivsale  Gallicanum"  of  liesan, on,  although 
the  b<K»k5  in  other  re>[Hfcts  diH'er  from  the 
Ri»man  um*.  It  f^tcvns  probable,  therpfore,  that 
the  work  h-fire  uh  indicates  that,  alth(»ugh  the 
G^la^iiiu  l'r«--lace«  etc.  were  used  in  some  parts  of 
France  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  Htill  the 
direction"!  of  Charlemagne  had  been  carried  out 
cr»mpl"t«ly,  and  the  Gregorian  camm  had  re- 
pla<:ed  all  others.^ 

*  Sr^w!  qamtiritM  rm  •"-  r  'if  •»«  to  be  Mt  at  re«t 
br  ob*erTatti'ri  of  tli  .    fact.     lUtrani.  in  bia 

le  tcr  to  the  Floipror  <  .■>>.■.  ■■•'  HaUt  on  Uie  \Un\y  uti\ 
Blood  dk  oar  l>ira,  (  2,  r<  fi-ri  to  two  o.llmt*  u^it  by  ih<f 
prVilt  in  ttf  arrvicr- of  lh»-  .Ma»<i  Of  tb"-*- follcrli  .,n«' 
ia  Iri  tif  <ir>-(roridn  ^i<  ritio<  ti'.try,  .umI  i[mI<-'i|  \-  u*"]  lo 
Ib^  ^'-wnt   !  •<■■        K  »  .    .-.-..•      .    •    .  I       I  .,j 

by  Tltofiuif  V 

arw  f«ior»'l  u      ..  .  \ ^x, 

thbi  rnallj  wu  ih/-  (i<'hiii*n  *a<raii  rtiUiry  a*  lUMtl  In 
Fraoco  In  Um  ninth  century;  and  that  thla  (irUaUn 


(63.)  The  exception  to  which  1  have  referred  is 
this.  In  the  prayer  Coiiuaunicantes  of  the  Gre- 
gorian canon  the  twelve  niartvrs  commemorated 
were  all  connected  immediately  with  the  church 
in  Rome.  In  the  MS.  before  us  mention  is  also 
made  (either  in  the  text  or  margin)  of  Dionysius, 
Rusticus,  Hilary,  Martin.  Augustine,  Gregory, 
Jerome,  Benedict,  Eleutherius.  Of  these,  Hilary 
and  Martin  are  also  named  in  the  JJissde 
Francorum  ;  and  they,  with  Ambrose,  Augustine-, 
Gregory,  Jerome,  Benedict,  in  the  Bobio  or 
Besanvon  copy.  Thus  these  names  carry  us  down 
to  a  period  far  later  than  Gelasius.  Indeed,  at 
p.  515  we  have  capituium  Sancti  (Jregorii  J  apae. 

(64-.)  Again,  there  is  here  no  Mtrmento  et  am  of 
those  who  have  "preceded  us  with  the  sign  of  faith 
and  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace."  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  missing  from  several  important 
manuscripts  of  the  Gregorian  canon  (see  Daniel, 
i.  38),  and  thus  the  omission  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  point  of  difference  between  it  and  the  text 
before  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  clause. 
Pro  quibiis  tibi  offerimus  in  the  Memento  Dumitie. 
Thus  we  have  no  satisfactory  direct  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  the  canon  as  left  by  Gelasius.* 
But  I  must  mention  that,  as  we  have  it  here,  we 
find  that  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  einbo- 
lismus  the  Peace  was  given  by  the  priest,  with 
the  usual  response ;  announcements  were  made 
of  festivals  or  fasts,  and  of  sick  persons  to  be 
prayed  for  ;  post  haec  commnnicat  sacerdos  cum 
omni  popuio ;  fourteen  collects  are  given  under 
the  title,  "  Post  commuu."  and  as  many  more 
under  the  words,  "  Item  Benedictiones  super 
populum  post  communionera."  —  There  is  no 
account  of  these  benedictions  in  the  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Gregorian  rite  to  which  1  must  now 
proceed. 

(65.)  After  these  remarks  the  Gregorian  Litur- 
gy will  not  detain  us  long.  Muratori  .speaks 
of  four  or  tive  MS.S.  which  were  known  iu  his 
time  ;  to  these  the  search  of  later  inyestigators 
has  added  several  more,  so  that  Daniel  pr-fesses 
to  give  the  various  readings  in  the  <  rdo  and 
Canon  of  nineteen  MSS.  Of  these  .several  present 
similar  titles  :  '*  Liber  sacramentorum  de  circulo 
anni  expositura  a  sancto  Gregorio  Papa  Romano 
editum  ex  authentico  Libro  Bibliothecae  Cnbiculi 
scriptum."  Muratori  thinks  (not  unreasonably) 
that  this  repetition  fd'  the  same  grammatical 
error  indicates  that  these  were  all  (or,  all  but 
one)  transcripts  of  one  copy  takt-n  from  the 
cubicjilum  of  the  custodians  of  the  relics  at 
St.  Peter's.  The  copy  which  he  uses  in  his 
margin,  has  cdittis.  But,  as  Muratori  .^ays, 
no  one  can  believt;  that  we  have  the  book  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  (Jregory.  The  masses 
vary  in  the  several  editions;  some  copies  have 
only  nine  prefaces ;  others  have  many  more. 
The  festivals  vary;  all  (as  I  unl«'r>taui)  in(dude 
a  commemoration  of  St.  (Jregory  hiiii->»  If.  Kven 
the    account,    "(jualiter    niissa    Koiiiana    cele- 

aacramentaij  oontlniifd  In  ua*  In  r«iml>itiat'on  wiib  Um 
(iT%t(i>TUn  canon.  Aiui  it  foliuwa  ih.it  mi- have  iio  dia* 
tine  Ivc  cupy  of  tha  true  (irtaitlaii  latioii.  ( I  li<-  imHaage 
frc/Di  Italrani  may  be  tu^u  In  (.iemlrr,  ibiui  |N'rlo<i,  dlvl. 
aUin  1^^  14,  not«-  6;  and  tiic  culircta  irb  rnil  lu  In 
Muratori.  I.  057.  671.) 

•  It  would  a|>|M-ar  that  on*'  of  OrrlirlV  MSS  of  th« 
Oldnlan  narrani*  tit<iry  ronlnink  'wo  privm  t<>r  \Ur  tnlib 
III!  iti-partMl ;  onn  bi-iurr,  th*'  oUii'mlttT,  tbaionar*  ratitia 
[Canu*.  I.  271.] 
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bratur,"  varies  in  the  details  which  I  shall 
mention  as  I  ^)rocee'i. 

(66.)  What  is  n»»w  calle  1  the  ffrdo  (of  which  we 
have  no  notice  in  the  (ielasian  Sacramentary)  is 
given  brieriy  but  satisfactorily.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  Introit,  the  K;/ric  clfison,  the  Gloria 
inexcclsis  JJeo,  to  be  used  on  Sun  lavs  and  festivals 
if  a  bishoj)  is  present,  otherwise  only  at  Easter. 
When  the  Litany  is  sai  I,  neither  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  nor  the  Alleluia  is  sung.  Then  f(dlowed 
the  < /ratio  or  Oratio  Jfissalis,  i.  e.  the  collect  for 
the  day ;  the  Apostoluia  (sic)  or  Epistle ;  then 
either  the  Gradalis  or  the  Alleluia  :  then  the 
Gospel.  This  was  followed  by  the  offertory,  ami 
the  prayer  super  Mittu,  which  varied  ;  it  is  called 
the  secreta  in  one  MS.  It  concluded  with  the 
words.  Per  omnia  saecnla  siicculoruin,  which  were 
recited  aloud.  The  absence  is  noted  ((Jerbert,  p. 
301)  of  the  salutations  before  the  Epistle  and 
before  the  Gospel,  of  the  V  reed,  and  of  the 
Sermon.  Then  the  cannn  commenced,  but  the 
records  end  with  the  salutation  after  the  embo- 
lismus;  i.e.  we  have  no  account  of  the  communion, 
or  the  kiss  of  peace,  or  the  benediction.  The 
Vatican  MS.  used  by  Muratori  has,  however,  one 
line  more,  Aijnns  Dei  <iui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis,  which  is  also  contained  in  two  or 
more  other  MSS.  in  the  body  of  the  books  we 
have  for  each  day  a  prayer  ad  complendam, 
answering  to  the  similar  prayer  in  the  modern 
missal. 

(67.)  I  think  it  is  certain  that  all  the  known 
MSS.  of  this  sacramentary  were  used  north  of  the 
Alps,  yet  not  one  of  them  refers  to  the  use  of 
the  "is'icene"  Creed  in  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  Galilean  churches 
used  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  every  Sunday,  and 
that  the  recitation  of  the  creed  spread  very 
much  after  the  tall  of  Felix  and  Elipandus.  The 
collects  super  ohlata  have  never  (1  believe)  any 
reference  to  the  otferers.  This  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  Pope  Innocent  I.  The  persons  nameil 
in  the  TV  ijitur  are  diti'erent  in  the  different 
manuscripts.  In  some  places  the  king  was 
prayed  for;  in  others  the  emperor:  many 
omitted  the  ])etitii)n,  pro  oninihus  ort/iodo^  is, 
and  all  the  ^ISS.  but  one  (the  Vat.  Oth(.b.) 
omit  the  words,  I'ro  ifuihtcs  tibi  oJerimus.'  The 
Memento  etiam  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  died 
with  the  sign  of  faith  is  absent  from  five  of  the 
MSS.,  and  in  two  other  early  copies  it  is  inserted 
in  the  margin.  The  names  adiluced  in  the  prayer 
comniL'Ucing  Nobis  tpuj/ue  are  again  all  Roman. 
(This  collect  is  referred  to  by  Innocent  III.  as 
indicating  the   tj  -owtli  of  the   Koman  servi<-o.) 

(68.)  Ambnisian  l.itnr  itj. — The  church  td' Milan 
was  said  to  have  born  founded  by  liarnabas,  and 
it  seems  to  be  un  lonbte  1  that  it  was  regarded  as 
entirelv  independent  of  Komt!  tmtil  (Jregory  in 
5J>.>  attem})ted  to  exercise  patriarchal  privileges 
within  the  province.  Milan  cortainly  had  a 
liturgy  <d'  its  own,  which,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated elVorts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  patriarch, 
was,  though  with  some  modifications,  retained 
until  our  own  tim»!S.  t)ne(d'th«'  most  important 
of  these  elforts  was  encouraged  by  (.'harleinagno, 
who.  in  his  anxiety  to  compel  the  Lombards  to  fol- 
low the  example  he  had  .set  to  his  earlier  subjects, 

'  They  ftre  «imltte«l  in  loco  b»>th  in  the  Boblo  MS.  nnrt 
in  the  .Uiftale  /•^ancorum,  and  in  tbc  expluiiation  uf 
Aintilarlus. 


carried  off  to  Rome  all  the  service-books  hi  could 
collect  at  Milan,  with  the  intention  of  replacing 
them  by  Roman  oHices  (Mabillon,  iter  Ital. 
torn.  i.  j>art  ii.  p.  hi6,  etc.).  Eugenius,  a  Gallican 
bishop,  induced  Leo  to  exercise  some  forbear- 
ance in  the  matter,  and  thus  the  Milanese  rite 
was  preserved  ;  but,  as  the  account  proceeils, 
only  one  copy  of  the  earlier  service-bo<ik  could 
be  discovered,  so  that  from  it  the  more  recent 
copies  must  have  been  taken. 

(69.)  This  statement  seems  to  be  in  some  degree 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  no  manuscript  of 
very  ancient  date  has  been  discovered  containing 
the  Ambrosian  rite.  The  sacramentary  published 
by  Pamelius  in  I.')7I  ditlers  considerably  even  in 
the  canon  from  the  modern  rite  given  by  Daniel, 
and  it  ditlers  too  in  the  service  for  the  Thursday 
before  Easter  from  that  which  Saxe,  the  librarian 
at  Milan,  furnished  from  a  very  old  manuscrij)t 
to  Muratori  (tfe  J. it.  Horn.  i.  1^1).  The  text  of 
Daniel  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
modern  Roman  Ordi>  and  Canon  than  that  given 
by  Pamelius,  shewing.  I  conceive,  that  the  eilorts 
of  various  popes  to  induce  the  Milanese  to  resign 
their  inheritance  have  tended  to  encourage  the 
admission  of  details  from  the  lioman  liturgy. 
Thus,  the  text  of  the  Cunpteor  (Daniel,  p.  bv) 
and  the  absolutions,  the  Munda  cor  meum  (p.  62), 
the  ILui':  igitur  (p.  84,  in  which  the  well-linown 
Gregorian  words  Divs'iue  nostros  in  tna  pace  dis- 
/■anas  are  to  be  found),  the  S  }>pl'u:es  tc  ro'jamus 
(p.  9(»),  the  LVtera  wjs  (p.  yti)  do  not  occur  in 
Pamelius,  nor  do  other  jirayers  of  great  import- 
ance given  by  Daniel  (pp.  InO,  lUli,  lo4):  and 
the  language  of  many  others  ditfers  considerably. 

(70.)  Taking  the  text  of  Pamelius  as  our  guide, 
we  observe  that,  after  two  private  prayers  said 
by  the  priest  before  and  whilst  he  draws  near  to 
the  altar,  an  hujressa  takes  the  place  of  the 
Roman  Introit ;  and  that  before  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  there  is  an  oratio  super  jx)^iilwn,  cor- 
responding to  our  collect  for  the  day.  The 
salutations,  Bominus  vobiscwn,  etc.,  are  very 
frequent  ;  after  the  Gloria  in  cxceisis  (in  which, 
as  in  the  older  copies,  the  ijui  tollis  peccata  mundi 
miserere  nobis  is  not  repeated)  the  A  yrie  elcison 
follows.  (In  the  Gregorian  it  precedes  the  .\ngelic 
Hymn.)  Three  lessons  were  read,  as  in  the 
(jallican  and  Spanish  rite.s — the  Prophecy,  the 
Epistle,  the  Gospel ;  a  Psalmidits,  consisting  of 
two  (or  more)  verses  suited  to  the  Pro|)hecy,  was 
sung  after  it;  a  Bciwdictus  preceded  the  Epistle, 
and  a  verse  for  the  day  with  the  ..4//t7''i'i  followed 
it  ;  the  tirst  few  worvls  of  the  Gloria  in  cscchis 
and  a  suitable  benedictory  prayer  prece<led  the 
(lospel  ;  salutatirns,  the  Kip'ie  elci.'ntn,  and  an 
antiphon  succeeded  it.  The  oblations  of  the 
bread  and  the  cup  were  then  made,  and  they 
were  ma  le  even  until  our  own  day  in  a  manner 
recalling  the  earlier  concejttions  of  the  church; 
they  were  brought  in,  not  by  the  deacon,  but  by 
ten  aged  m«n  and  as  many  women,  anil  presented 
by  them  to  the  priest.  He  had  previously  offered 
an  oratio  supt'r  sindown,  which  varie.l  with  the 
day  or  season  ;  then  cjime  the  orfitionrs  .tec ret  i^ 
ad  mnnus  oblatum.  and  a  prayer  resembling  the 
srutrifte  SiitK'te  /'d/r/*  of  the  l{oman  otfice,  ami  two 
others  commencing  Kt  suscIjh:  Stincta  Trinit^is 
(these  dilfer  in  very  interesting  details  from 
those  which  in  the  Koman  book  follow  the 
recitation  of  the  creed).  According  to  the  book 
before  us  a  proso    hvmn  entitled  ojfercnda  wai 
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then  chanted  (it  began  Ecce  apcrtum  est  templum 
tabemacvUi  testinonii,  and  ended  with  the  Sanctus 
of  the  Apocalypse),  and  this  introduced  the  creed. 
Then  followed  the  varying  prayer  super  oblatam 
repeated  aloud,  and  the  "  preface  to  the  canon  " 
followed.  The  prefaces  (they  are  so  entitled) 
are  numerous.  The  canon  commenced  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Gregorian,  but  the  Hunc  igitur  and 
Quam  ohlati'jnem  were  replaced  by  a  single  prayer 
commencing  Fac  n<J)is.  (This  is  not  in  Daniel, 
nor  is  there  notice  there  of  the  washing  of  the 
fingers  of  the  priest  which  here  ensued,  its 
position  differing  from  that  in  the  Roman  book.) 
Then  immediately  ensued  the  consecratio  panis 
per  verba  Christi  and  the  consecratio  calicis,  and 
th.Q  commemoratio  passumis  res  rrectionis  etascen- 
sionis  Domini — all  differing  from  the  Gregorian 
text  ;  but  we  have  the  Memento  etiam  and  the 
Nobis  qitoijue.  The  Per  i/iion  differed  materially : 
there  was  a  special  prayer  for  the  confraction  and 
commixtion,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  followed  with 
a  doxology.  The  Pads  7iuntiatio,  including  a 
prayer.  Pax  in  caelo,  ptx  in  terra,  p  tx  in  omni 
populo,  pix  sa  erdotib'is  e  clesiiriim  Dei;  pax 
Christi  et  ecdesiae  maneat  semper  n  biscim.  Then 
followed  prayers  of  the  priest  before  and  after 
he  communicated,  and  the  communion  of  the  by- 
standers (V.  Corpus  Christi,  R.  Auien).  With  the 
last  exception,  and  that  of  the  oHiering  of  the 
priest  after  his  reception,  Deo  gratias,  Deogratuts, 
etc.,  the  modern  or  Danie.'s  text  here  diHers 
almost  entirely  from  that  of  Hamelius,  which  has 
nothing  analogous  to  the  prayers  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  Then,  an  appeal  to  the  church  to 
rejoice,  entitled  transitorium ;  a  varying  prayer 
post  communioiiem  ;  Dominus  vobiscm:  hyrieeei- 
son ;  Benedicat  et  exaudiat  nos  I  eus ;  Proccdamus 
in  pace,  R.-  in  nomine  Christi,  and  the  service 
concluded. 

(71.)  The  importance  of  our  subject  is  such  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the 
canon  which  Muratori  printed  in  his  famous  work 
(p.  131),  from  the  copy  furnished  to  him  by  Saxe. 
Here  we  find  the  Hunc  igitur  ohlationem  adapted 
for  the  day,  and  the  Quam  of)lutionem,  neither  of 
which  is  in  Pamelius;  but  there  is  a  prayer 
oommeDcing  I/aec  jacimus,  to  which  I  know  of 
nothing  analogous  anywhere  else.  The  service 
is  represented  as  then  pasHing  on  to  a  prayer 
reisembliog  in  some  respects  that  commencing 
P^r  qttem,  and  on  this  the  Lord's  Prayer  follows. 
Thus  then  (if  Muratori's  account  may  be  im- 
plicitly trusted)  we  have  no  offering  after  con- 
secration, no  prayt.'r  for  those  who  have  dejarted 
with  the  sign  of  faith,  no  commemoration  of  the 
(Roman)  martyrH,  no  c^Tomony  of  fraction  before 
the  I^>rl'»  Pray«?r  ;  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
th**  rite  ,-i>(  puhi-ili-d  by  Pam«iius.  The  fact  is 
fmarkHblH,  an  i  th«:  dihcrepant-y  Heems  to  require 
lu^ime  explanation.  We  hav«:  an  indi<;ation  in  both 
wrvicen  that,  &•»  we  have  them,  they  are  later 
♦  han  »«K);  for  in  both  we  have  a  prayer  for  the 
i»m[»*?ror,  and  Charles  wa»  not  cn^wned  emperor 
b'-fop-  that  r»'ar. 

(7'J.)  We  hav(;  noa<'i:(<unt  of  the  early  liturgy 
of  th*?  patriandintf  oj    \i|iiil«-ia. 

(7:J.)   /.'  U  /nlmuln.—\Kti  are 

in   »ilm««»  ..f  thf  cliaractrr  of 

t'  •:*  of  th«:  Hii' i«-iit    hritifth  and  Ctltii: 

CI  It    is  of  r',tir».«j  riioi»t   piohiililf   that 

they   •  di'j(r«'i!  I  hi-   um-n   of  thf 

chun  .  •  .,11,  Ijot  of  th<!  ixfifit  of 


this  resemblance  it  is  impossible  to  speak  pre- 
cisely. A  curious  docunifnt  originally  published 
by  Spelman,  and  much  used  by  Ussher,  Stilling- 
tleet,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  (i.  l;-}8-14<ij.  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  or  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  professes  to  give  some  notes 
on  the  various  '  courses '  in  use  in  Western 
Europe.  The  '  Cursus  Gallorum  '  is  referred  to 
St.  John,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  used 
widely.  The  'Cursus  Scottorum,'  of  which  a 
marked  feature  was  that  the  <Sanc^'S,  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis  Deo,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Amen 
were  chanted  by  all  the  congregation,  male  and 
female,  is  assigned  to  St.  Mark  ;  and  its  intro- 
duction into  Britain  and  Scotland  is  attributed 
to  Germanus  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus,  who  visited 
the  islands  about  the  year  429.  It  thus  (as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  says)  is  silent  on  the  liturgy  of 
Britain  before  429,  and  its  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
is  worth  anything,  only  "asserts  that  the  Irish 
liturgy  used  by  St.  Patrick  was  neither  Roman 
nor  Galilean,  but  Alexandrian."  Coming  down 
to  the  next  century,  we  Hud  an  assertion  attri- 
buted to  Gildas,  that  the  Britons  were  opposed 
to  the  whole  world  and  to  the  Romans  in  parti- 
cular, "in  the  mass"  (IL  and  S.  i.  112).  The 
date  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  would 
refer  the  assertion  to  a  later  period ;  but,  of 
course,  if  true  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
it  must  have  been  true  in  the  sixth  as  to  the 
opposition  to  Rome.  The  words  of  Gregory  to 
Augustine  yib.  iii.  19)  authorised  the  latter  to 
form  a  purely  Anglican  rite,  and  we  know  from 
his  proposals  to  the  British  bishops  (Bede,  E.  II. 
ii.  2,  in  Palmer,  i.  178),  that  in  matters  of  cus- 
tom, in  which  at  the  time  "  the  latter  differed 
from  the  use  of  Rome  and  of  the  church  univer- 
sal," Augustine  would  give  up  all  points  but 
three  lie  insisted  that  they  should  celebi'ate 
Laater  at  the  proper  time,  should  baptize  alter 
the  Roman  ritual,  and  should  join  him  in  preach- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  English  nation. 
"Everything  else,  howex'er  contrary  to  our  cus- 
toms, we  will  bear  with  equanimity."  Of  course 
as  long  as  the  Britons  and  Celts  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  Roman  Easter,  they  must  have  refused 
to  adopt  the  Roman  ritual  for  the  Eucharist. 
And  we  know  that  the  Roman  Easter  was  not 
observed  either  in  Scotlaml  or  Ireland  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  P.ede  (//.  E.  v. 
l.">,  see  iladdan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  110)  states  that 
Adamnan  came  to  Aldfred,  king  of  the  Angli, 
about  the  year  7(>4,  an<l  whilst  staying  with 
him  saw  the  c;\nonical  rites  of  the  church,  and 
was  then  persuaded  how  undesirable  it  was  for 
him  and  his  pi.'ople,  vi'ry  few  in  number  and 
living  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  eaith,  to  re- 
tain customs  which  wore  opposed  to  those  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Adamnan  succeeded  in 
indueing  the  North  Irish  churches  to  adopt 
the  Roman  Knstcr,  btit  he  died  before  ho  could 
porHua<le  his  own  monastcM'y  at  lona  to  do  the 
name.  It  yi»dded,  how<'Ver,  about  the  year  71(5 
(IL  and  S,  ii.  114).  The  British  churdies  per- 
uinted  for  a  few  years  longer,  i*ut  at  lenj^th,  be- 
tween the  yearn  IhU  and  H,'>(»,  the  bishojiK  in 
Walen  gave  way  one  by  one  (ih.  j.  2u;i,  2(i4), 
following  the  exani|(le  of  their  (toiintivinen 
AitiongMt  the  WeNt  Satonn,  who  had  yielded  to 
the  per;«Uiisioii  of  Aldlielin  in  70.')  (ih,  i.  »»74). 

(71.)    OlH'   Tirei  liiiiui  .      vsritii'i'    •ilmllt    t1i<<    Vefir 
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7r)0  (H.  and  S.  i.  ll.'),  141,  ir»4),  stattvl  that 
the  second  order  of  Irish  saints  (beginning  from 
the  year  r)44-)  receive  their  olHce  of  the  Mass 
from  David,  Giidas,  and  Cad<»c.  l)r.  (/Connor, 
ID  the  year  1819  gave  some  account  of  a  manu- 
script (then  in  the  libiary  at  Stowe,  non-  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham)  which  contained 
a  missal  that  must  have  been  in  use  in  Ireland. 
His  account  has  been  supplemented  and  cor- 
rected by  Dr.  Todd.  We  are  still,  unhap])ily,  in 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  the  service 
contained  in  the  MS.  Two  things  of  moment, 
however,  are  known.  First,  that  a  copy  of  the 
Nicene  Ci-eed  is  found  in  it,  omitting  the  word 
Filio'iuc  But  we  are  not  told  whether  this  is  in 
the  oHice  of  the  Mass  or  in  the  scrutiny  in  i)re- 
paration  for  baj.tism.  If  the  latter,  we  are  re- 
minded ot  the  Gelasian  or  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
tary,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Fi/ioquc  \)o\nis  tea 
mark  of  difference  in  the  Irish  church  from  the 
churches  of  Sjjain  and  Gaul.  We  are  told,  se- 
condly, that  there  are  several  collects  in  this 
missal  before  the  Epistles;  and  we  know  that  at 
a  synod  of  M:icon,  held  about  624,  the  objection 
was  raised  against  the  famous  Columbanus,  that 
he  celebrated  the  solemnities  of  the  Mass  with  a 
multiplicity  of  prayers  or  collects.  Eustatius, 
who  was  then  abbat  of  luxeuil  (the  convent  had 
been  founded  by  Columbanus),  defended  the  use. 
Additional  contirmation  is  furnished  by  the  two 
very  interesting  books  of  Mullen  and  Dimma,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  They 
are  undoubtedly  Irish,  and  although  they  con- 
tain only  services  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
yet  these  services  bear  very  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  the  words,  l>etfecti  CUristi 
cor/)orr  ei  san'/"inc.  tibi  semper  dicomus,  Doinine, 
alleluia,  alletnia  (which  are  repeated),  are  found, 
almost  iilentically,  in  the  words  of  the  S])anish 
Liturgy,  I-icfecti  C/in'sti  corpore  et  sHrii/uine,  te 
laudmuHS  Doininc,  alleluia,  alleluia,  alleluia.  A 
post-communion  collect  commencing  l.'efectiis  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Gallican  and  other  services, 
but  the  jubilant  alleluia  is  connected  with  it  only 
in  the  Moz  irabic  rite.  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
Spanish  books  the  concluding  thanksgiving,  i)t'Ms 
tibi  qriitias  a<j>tmus,  etc. 

Mabillon  \l)e  Lliunj.  Call.  lib.  i.  col.  iii.  §  2) 
shews  that  the  Roman  order  was  not  introduced 
into  Ir<'land  before  the  12th  century. 

(75.)  Mr.  Iladdan(II.  and  S.ii.  ]>.  275)  considered 
that  the  one  fragment  of  Scottis/i-Celtic litnnjical 
documents,  that  has  as  yet  seen  the  light,  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Doer; — a  j)ortion  of  the  ser- 
vice f»ir  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  It  resembles 
closely  that  contained  in  the  books  I  have  just 
named,  and  thus  it  seenis  probable  that  the  service 
was  known  from  Aberdeen  to  Wexford.  We  thus 
connect  the  early  Scottish  rites  also  with  those 
of  Spain.  It  seems  that  in  the  12th  century  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow  introduced,  with  the  consent 
of  Pope  .Mexamlcr  111.,  the  Sarum  ollices  into  his 
cathe  Iral.  and  that  his  example  was  lollowe<l  by 
other  bishojis  in  the  next  century  (H.  and  S. 
275  and  M.S).  As  the  Sarum  missal  contains  the 
Gregorian  Canon,  the  inference  is  that  the  Scotch 
use  up  to  that  time  must,  like  the  Irish,  have 
continued  to  ditfer  from  that  adoi>te<l  in  Gaul 
and  England. 

(7«>.)  Keturning  to  England,  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  the  Sarum,  Hangor,  York,  and  Here- 
ford uses,  which  continued  until  the  IGth  century, 


all  agreed  in  adoj)ting  the  text  of  the  Gregorian 
Canon.  We  must  conclude  that  that  canon  had 
been  introduced  universally  before  the  end  of  the 
lUth  century,  and  thus  we  have  j)roof  that  the 
1.5th  canon  of  the  council  of  Cioveshoo  (a.D.  747) 
had  secured  comj)lete  obedience,  an<I  that  "in 
the  celebration  of  the  masses  all  things  were 
then  done  after  the  example  which  they  had  in 
writing  from  the  Roman  church."  This  canon 
seems  to  refer  only  to  days  kept  in  memory  of 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  enactment  is  manifest.  And  doubtlessly 
when  the  Welsh  bishops  finally  adopted  the 
Roman  Easter,  they  adopted  simultaneously  the 
Gregorian  Liturgy.  [C.  A.  S.] 

LiTKKArURK. — It  is  impossible  to  attempt 
to  give  here  a  complete  account  of  the  very 
extensive  literature  connected  with  liturgies. 
The  following  list  contains  the  principal  col- 
lections and  editions  of  ancient  liturgies,  and 
works  useful  in  the  study  of  the  principal  rites 
of  antiquity. 

Gknkkal  Collections. — J.  A.  Assemani, 
Codex  Litun/icus  Ecclesiae  Cniversae ;  Rome, 
1749-66,  H,  A.  Daniel,  Codex  Lituryicus  Eccle- 
siae Universae  in  Epdom'n  J cJactus ;  Leipzig, 
1847-185;}.  [Includes  the  most  characteristic 
portions  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient,  liturgical 
forms.] 

Special  Collections  and  Editions. — E. 
Renaudot,  Liturgianiin  Orientalium  Collectio, 
Paris,  1716.  [Reprinted,  Frankfort,  1847].  T. 
Brett,  A  Collection  of  the  principal  Liturgies, 
particularly  the  Clementine,  the  Liturgies  of 
S.  James,  S.  Mark,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Jiasii ; 
translated  into  English  by  sereral  hands.  With  a 
Dissertatinn  upon  them.  London,  1720  [Re- 
prinied,  London,  1 8.i8].  J.  M.  Neale,  Transla- 
tion and  Parallel  Arrangement  of  the  Anaphorae 
of  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil,  S.  James,  S.  Mark, 
Copto-Jacofiite  S.  Basil,  L.esser  S.  Jamrs,  Theo- 
dore the  Lnterpreter,  the  Armeno-Gregorian,  and 
the  Mozarabic  Rite,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  525  tf. ; 
London,  1850;  Tetralogia  I.iturgica ;  sire  S. 
Chrysostomi,  S  Jacobi,  S.  Marci  inissae,  quibus 
accedit  Ordo  Mo-arabicus,  paral  cto  ordine ; 
London,  1849;  The  Liturgies  of  S.  Mark,  S. 
James,  S.  Clement,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  the  Church 
of  Midahar,  with  Translation;  London,  1859; 
The  Liturgies  of  S.  Mark,  S.  James,  S  Clement, 
>'.  Chrysostom,  S.  /'a.v// [in  '  !reek  and  in  English], 
London,  1868.  H.  Deuzinger,  J.'itus  Orientalium^ 
Coptorum,  Syrontm  et  Armeniorum  in  adminis- 
trandi^  Sa<  nmcntis  ;  Wiirzburg.  186;i-64.  [Bi- 
shop Rattray],  /  itunjia  Primitiva  Hlerosolymi- 
taiM  ;  beinq  the  L.itwgy  if  .S/.  James,  etc..  London, 
1744.  W.  Trollope"  ■  7'Atf  Greek  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  with  Lntroiluction.  etc.,  and  a  latin 
Version  of  the  Syriac  Copy;  E<linburgh,  1818. 
.lac.  Goar,  Ettchologium  Magnum,  sire  Hituale 
Graeconim ;  Paris,  1647.  K.  F.  L  ttledale, 
Ojfices  from  the  &'rrice-boois  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church  ;  London,  1863. 

.L  Pamelius,  Liturgica  L.atinorum,  Cologne, 
1571  ;  some  later  copies  bear  the  title  Missale 
SS.  Pat  rum  L^atinorum ;  J.  M.  Thomasius,  Opera 
(  innia,  (ii\.  V'ezzosi ;  Rome,  1747.  Gregorii  IHvi 
Sacravu'ntonun  LAf)er  was  printeil  by  Pamelius 
in  his  Liturgica  T.atimtrum  (Coloniae,  1571), 
from  a  Cologne  MS.  Again  by  Angelo  Rocca 
fri'm  a  Vatican  MS.,  in  his  edition  of  Gregory'i 
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WorJis,  torn.  viii.  (Ronu'.  l.">97).  Again  by 
Hugh  Miuard  from  a  MS.  at  Corbey,  with 
a  collation  ot"  many  other  MSS.  and  of  the 
printed  copies,  and  very  copious  notes,  Paris, 
16-1-J.  The  text  and  notes  of  Menard,  with  the 
Scholia  of  Kocca,  were  reprinted  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  in  the  IVo/'/rs-of  Gregory,  vol.  iii. 
(Paris,  1705);  and  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  vol. 
78.  The  Sucramentartuin  Oelasianum  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomasius  in  1680  ;  reprinted  in  his 
Opera,  torn.  vi.  (Rome,  1751);  in  Milne's 
Patrologia,  vol.  7-t.  The  so-called  Leonine 
Sacramentary  was  published  by  Jos.  Blanchiui 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  tlie  work  of  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius(Muratori,  Scriptores  ftal.  iii.  55), 
under  the  title  Cmlex  Sacrainentorum  Vetus  a 
S.  Leone  Papa  confectus.  These  three  sacra- 
mentaries,  with  other  liturgical  documents, 
were  republished  in  an  improved  form  by  Mura- 
tori,  Liturgia  Poinawj  Vetus  (Venetiae,  17+8), 
with  a  learned  dissei'tatinn  de  Libris  Liturgicis, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Migne's  Patrol,  vol.  74. 
An  Ordo  li'iTWinis  Anti-pius  was  printed  by 
Hittorp  [see  below];  Mabillon  published  fifteen 
Ordines  Romani  in  his  Museum  Italicum,  vol.  ii. 
(Paris  1689);  reprinted  in  Migne's  Patrologia, 
Yol.  68. 

Rationale  Caerimoniarum  Missae  Ambrosianae, 
Mediol.  1499.  Reprinted  in  Pamelius,  Liturgica 
Latinorum,  i.  p.  293  ;  Missnle  Mediolanense  jussu 
et  cura  C.  liorromaei,  Mediol.  1560.  Several 
times  reprinted.  Beroldi  Mf>diolaneusis  Ordo  et 
Caerimoniale  Missae  Ambrosianae,  in  iSIuratori, 
Anti'i.  ftalicfie,  iv.  p.  86  ff. 

Ifiss^ile  inixtum  secundum  Regulam  B.  Isidori, 
dictum  Muzarabe,  cum  notis  .  .  .  Alex.  Leslaei, 
Rome,  1755;  Missnle  Mozarahe  jussu  Francisci 
Ximecii  ed.  per  Alphonsum  Ortizium  Canonicum 
Toletanum.Tole  lo,  1500  [Rare];  Missa  Gothica  seu 
Mozarahica  .  .  explan/ita  ad  usum percelebris  Moia- 
rahum  S'it:elli  Toleti  [cura  Card.  K.  a  Lorenzana], 
Antielojxjli,  1770.     Migne's  I  atrol.  voll.  85,  86. 

The  Exfjfjsitio  Brevis  Liturgiae  Gallicanae  by 
Germanu.s  of  Paris  was  printed  by  Martene  and 
Durand  in  tlieir  Tliesaurus  Anecdotorum,  v.  pp. 
85-l<>J.  [Reprinted  in  Migne,  I'atrologia,  vol. 
72];  J.  MorinuH  appended  certain  Sacramentaria 
et  hitwilia  er  parte  (jnllicawi  to  his  Commentarii 
de  Sacris  Ordin/itionibus,  Paris,  1655;  J.  M. 
Thoma-sius  printed  in  his  Codices  Sacrament orum 
(Rome,  16MO),  a  Missale  (Jothicum  sire  dalli- 
canum  Vet'M,  a  Mismie  Fraju:orum,  and  a 
tfiaifile  OaUtomum  \etuM.  These  were  reprinted 
by  Mabillon,  <Jie  Lttttrgia  GalUcdna,  lib.  iii. 
(PrirJK,  16M5).  Mabillon  also  printed  in  his 
Ml  iin  It'Uii-um  ^  Paris,  1687)  a  Sacramentari  'm 
1 1  I  ii'  inum  from  a  MS.  at  Bobio  which  he 
l>«lieved  to  li€  of  the  7th  century.  [All  re- 
print»'«l  in  Mijjne'*  Patrofo'ii'i^  torn.  72.]  The 
Galli(;an  Kitun^ien  are  collected  in  Liturgia 
Kplu:»iwi,  tlie  Aw.ient  lAturgiea  of  tfie  (ialUiutn 
Ch'rch  now  first  rjtllet:ted  by  J.  M.  N^alu  and 
O.  H.  KorfMh.;  Burutii.land,  1M.V>,  ft'.  F.  .1. 
Monr  publiKbed  eb-v<>D  Fratfmi'ntit  of  Ciallican 
I.itiiri^i*?*     in     hi»    ^i  '■>•     und     Latfinimlia 

M'    '»n  HUM  iJm  tu-iit    .  ItHlin  lahrhnndfrt  ; 

Frankfort,  1850;  rj-pnuti-^i  in  Mn{ri<«'>»  /'.I'ro- 
ItMfi'i,  vol.  \'.\H,  with  «  vnliiablo  JJtH'iuiaitifj 
Crtti^n  by  II.  I>«nzinj{«rr  (|i.  855). 

•M.  (h'.t^tt'Ti,  \'rtnii  Litnrgiti  Ali'iivinnirn,  St. 
f>t  I  ■>*-,  1776;  M<muiiuinta  Vcterie  Liturgiae 
Auiifjwucae,  ib.  1777-U. 


W.  Maskell,  The  Ancient  Litury  of  the 
Church  of  En /laud  according  to  the  U.-es  of 
Saruin,  Bangor,  York  and  Hereford ;  first  edition, 
London,  1844;  second,  enlarged,  Ib.  1846. 

Liturgical  Writings. — J.  S.  Durautus,  de 
Ritibus  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  libri  tres,  Rome,  1591, 
Often  reprinted.  R.  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacra- 
rnentaria,  pt.  i.  Ziirici:,  1598;  pt.  ii.  76.  1602. 
In  his  Opera  edited  by  Heidegger,  pt.  iii.  iv. 
(Geneva,  1681).  G.  Cassander,  Liturgica  de 
Litu  et  Ordine  Dominicae  Coenae  celebrandae,  etc. 
in  his  Opera,  Paris,  1616.  M.  Hittorp,  de 
Divinis  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  Officiis  et  Mysteriis 
varii  vetustorum  aliquot  Ecclesiae  Patrwn  et 
Scriptorwn  Libri;  Paris,  1619;  several  times 
reprinted.  [A  very  useful  collection  of  ancient 
treatises  on  the  liturgy.]  B.  Gavanti,  Thesaurus 
Rituum  Sacrorum ;  Antwerp,  1646;  edited  with 
many  additions  by  C.  M.  Merati  ;  Venice,  1762. 
F.  B.  Casalius,  de  veteribus  sacris  Christianorum 
Ritibus  ;  Rome,  1647.  L>e  veteribus  Aeggp- 
tiorum  et  Romanorum  Ritibtis ;  Rome,  1644. 
H.  Rixner,  de  Institutis  ac  Ritibus  veterum  Chris- 
tianorum  circa  sanctam  Eucharistiam ;  Helui- 
stadt,  1670.  J.  Bona,  Rernm  Litur/icarwn  libri 
ii. ;  Rome,  1672.  Several  times  reprinted  ;  ela- 
borately edited  by  Sala;  Turin,  1747.  J.  A. 
Quenstedt,  de  sanctae  Eucharis'iae  Ritibus  anti- 
t]uis  ;  Wittenberg,  1.680.  Casp.  Calvor,  Rituale 
Ecclesiasticum,  Origincs  et  Causas  Rituum  .  .  . 
recens.ns ;  Jena,  1705.  J  Grancolas,  L'Ancien 
Sacramental  e  de  I'Eglise,  ou  la  maniere  dott  on 
administrait  les  Sacremcns  chez  Ics  Grecs  et  chez 
les  Latins  ;  Paris,  1699.  I.es  Ancit-nncs  Liturgies, 
ou  la  m,aniere  dont  on  dit  li  sainte  Messc  dans 
chaque  sieclc ;  Paris,  1704.  Taite'  de  la  Messe  et 
de  Uoffice  Divin ;  Paris,  1713.  Ldm.  Martene, 
de  antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus,  Rouen,  1700-2  ; 
second  and  very  much  amplified  edition,  Antwerp, 
1736-38  ;  4  vols.  fol.  including  the  treatise  de 
antiquis  Monachorum  Ritibus ;  reprinted,  Venice, 
1777  ;  Bassano,  1788.  A.  De  \'ort,  Explication 
des  C^r^monies  de  I'Eglise,  Second  Kditinn,  Paris, 
1709-13.  C.  M.  Pfati;  dd  Oblatione  Eiuharistiae 
in  primitica  Ecc'esia  usitata  :  The  llagi'.e,  1715. 
De  Liturgiis  et  Libris  ecclesiasticis ;  Tubingen, 
1718.  J.  L.  Selvagius,  Anti([uitutum  Christ- 
ianarum  Institutiones ;  Padua,  177(J.  [Re- 
printed, Ib.  1780.]  A.  Zaccaria,  JJibliotheca 
Ritualis  ;  Rome,  1776-81.  Onomustiron  Rituale 
Selectum ;  Faventiae,  1787,  P.  Lebruii,  Ex~ 
plication  des  Prieres  et  des  Cen'monics  de  la 
Messe;  Paris,  1777.  The  same  in  Latin,  E.cplica' 
tio  literalis,  h'storica,  et  dogmatica  Precuin  el  Caeri' 
moniarum  Missae,  a  J.  A.  Ualmaso  Lafine  rctldita, 
Venet.  177<).  F.  Ur'nn<'r,  Geschichtlii-lie  Itiirsielluiug 
der  Verricltiuiuj  und  A  issjjeudun  /  tier  Eucharist io 
von  Christus  bia  auf  nnsere  Zcitn  ;  liaml)«ri», 
1824.  J.  J,  I.  Diillingor,  iJie  Eucharist ie 
dcr  drci  erstcn  Jahrhundcrto ;  Main/.,  18J6. 
W.  Palmflr,  (fri/ines  Liturgicno,  with  a  Ih'sscrti- 
tii/n  on  Primitim  l.itH'ujira  ;  London,  1H32 
[often  reprinted].  P.  (Jm-ranK"'!',  Instii'dionH 
/.itur/iqies:  PariH,  184<»-1K51.  11.  Alt,  J>er 
kirrhlii.h,'  (iottrsdieitst,  IminU  ^"l-  '■  "'"  Ih-r 
chrintliDhe  CnltuH,  Hvcond  t»<iition,  Berlin,  1K51, 
T.  linrnack,  Per  chri«.Ucha  <ifint'indfgtitti<silirnst 
im  (i/MjuiijliHtfum  uwt  attk  liho  isrhrn  Zritattrr, 
Krliin(;un,  1854.  P.  Fr<M*iiinn,  The  I'riwiplr  nf 
Jjiritut  Srrvidut,  London  and  Oxford,  IH55-  IH6J. 
J.  M.  .N«»al«!,  EmKti/H  on  Liturgiitlngi/,  London,  18t53j 
McuQ'l  tfdition,    by   R.    F.    Littludulu,  i,.    I8ti7; 
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Ferd.  Probst,  Liturqie  der  drei  ersten  christllchen 
Jahrhundtrtn,  Tiihla^en,  187');  Sakraniente  unl 
Sakram'titdlien.  Tiibingfn,  1872;  VV.  K.  Scud.-i- 
more,  Xotitia  Ewili'iristica^  Loudon,  1872  ;  second 
edition.  Lonloti,  187U. 

J.  (j.  Janus,  dc  Litnr  ;iis  Onentalihwi  Dis- 
sertntio,  Wittenbe:  gj,  1724- ;  J.  M.  Ne.ile,  T/ic 
Lituri/ies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  in  tlie  Intro- 
duction to  his  Ilistori/  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
p.  317  ff.,  London,  "iHOO;  .1.  \V.  Ktheridge, 
The  Syrian  Churches,  their  carbi  J/lstori/,  Jiitwil, 
4c.,  London.  1849;  G.  P.  Hadt^er,  The  Aest'j- 
rians  and  their  J.ituals,  London,  1852 ;  S.  C. 
Malan,  The  Divine  Liturqy  of  the  Armenian 
Churchy  translated,  London,  1870;  Original 
Documents  of  the  Coptic  Church,  tracslateil, 
London,  1872,  etc. ;  J.  JL  KodwoU,  Ethiopic 
Litnrijies  and  Prayers,  translated  from  MSS., 
London,  18(34-,  etc.;  G.  15.  Howard,  I'he  Christ- 
ians of  St.  Thoinas  and  their  Liturgies,  Oxford 
and  Londnn.  18(3+. 

Leo  Allatius,  de  Lihris  et  Rebus  Ecclesiasticis 
Graecorum  Dissertntiones  raria(.\  Paris,  164-6 ; 
in  Fabricius,  Bihliotheca  Gra  ca,  torn.  v. ;  W.  Cave, 
Dissertatio  de  Lihris  et  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis  Grae- 
corum, in  his  Historia  lAterarii,  torn.  ii.  ed.  Oxon. 
1744—5;  J.  M.  Heineccius,  Ahbildung  der  alten 
und  neuen  Gricchischen  hi  che,  Leipzig,  1711. 

N.  P.  Sibbern,  de  Lihris  I.atinorum  ecclesiasticis 
et  litur;icis,  Wittenberg,  17o6 ;  A.  Krazer,  de 
Ecclcsiae  Occidentdis  Liturgiis,  Augsburg,  1786; 
A.  G.  Graser,  i>»<?  B inn. -hat hoi.  Liturijic  nach 
ihrer  Entstehuug  u.  Anshilduni,  Halle,  1829, 

J.  Mabillon,  de  Ritu  Ambrosian>,  in  his 
Museum  ftalicum,  torn.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  9o  i\\ 

Sam.  Maresius.  Disp 'tttio  Historic -Theologica 
de  Mozarabuni  Officio,  in  his  Disp  't  tiones  s-lectae, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  355-368,  (Jroningen,  1663;  Disser- 
tation on  the  ancient  Spanish  Liturgy  in  the 
third  volume  of  Espitmt  Sa/rada  by  H.  Florez, 
Mantuae  Carpet.  1748;  Jo.  Piuius,  Tractatus 
Jlistorico-Chronologicus  de  I.iturgia  Antiqua  Ilis- 
panica,  Gothica,  fsidonana,  Mozarahica,  Toletana, 
Mixta,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July,  tom.  vi. 
pp.  1-112;  C.  W.  Fliigge,  Benwrhungen  Uhcr  die 
Mozarabische  lAturgic,  in  Henke's  Mujazin  fiir 
Religions-Philosophie  u.  s.  w.,  iid.  iv.  p.  115  If. 

[C.J 

LIUDGER,  bi>hop  of  Mimigardford  ;  com- 
memorated March  26  (^Acta  SS.  Mar.  iii.  61(>). 

[C.  H.] 

LIVARIUS,  martyr  at  ^larsal ;  coiumemo- 
rated  Nov.  25  (Usuard.  Auct.). 

EIVEXTIUS  (Usuard.  Auct.  Jan.  25).     [Li- 

KENTIUS.]  [C.  H.] 

LIVING,  COMMEMORATION  OF. 
[Canon  ;  Diitvciis.] 

lilVINl'S  (LiviNir.",  LiAFwiNus,  Li.uriNus, 
Li:i!WiN.  LiviN),  apostle  of  Flanders,  7th  cen- 
tury, archbishoj)  and  martyr  ;  conunemorated 
Kov.  12  (Usuard.  Auct.  ;  Mart.  Ado  Apfx'nd.  ; 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  liened.  ii.  431  ;  Surius,  l'r<>h. 
Sand.  Hist.,  ad  diem).  [C.  IL] 

LIZERIUS,  Roman  martyr  at  Venice,  temp. 
Diocletian  ;  commemorated  Oct.  2  {Ac  a  SS. 
Oct.  i.  324).  [C.  H.] 

LIZINIUS.      [LiciNirs.] 

LLAWDOG  or  LLEIDAD.  W.-lsh  saint, 
late   in   Gtli  coutury,   comnioniDrated  Jan.  15,  at 


Llanllawdog  in  Carmarthen  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints 
(Lon.l.  1636),  p.  274).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LLECHID,  early  in  6th  century,  Dec.  2,  at 

Llanlechid,  in  Carnarvon  (i'j.  p.  223). 

LLEUDAD  v.  Llawdoo.  [K.  B.  B.] 

LLIBIO,  late  7th  century,  Feb.  28,  at  Llan- 
llibio,  in  Anglesey  (i'>.  p.  308).  [K.  B.  B.] 

LLONIO  Liwhir  ap  Alan,  early  6th  century, 
has  a  church  at  Llanio,  in  Cardigan  (ih.  p. 
221).  \K.  B.  B.] 

LLWCHAIARN,  late  6th  centurv,  Jan.  11, 
at  Llanllwchaiarn  (»/.  p.  275).  [K.  B.  B.] 

LLWNI,  late  7th  centurv,  Aug.  11,  at 
Llanllwni,  in  Carmarthen  (i6.  308).     [\L  B.  B.] 

LLWYDIAN,  late  7th  century,  Nov.  19  (ih.). 

[K.  B.  B.] 

LLYR,  late  7th  century,  Oct.  21,  at  Llan- 
llyr  in  Cardigan  (j6.     V.  also  p.    169). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LLYWEL  or  Luhil,  at  Llywel  in  Brecon 
mid.  6th  century,  p.  253.  [L.  B.  B.] 

I, OAVES,  Ml'LTIplication  of.  Represen- 
tations of  this  miracle  are  very  fre<|uent  in 
early  Christian  art.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
form  of  treatment  is  that  given  by  Bottiri  (pi. 
Ixxxv.),  in  which  the  Lord  lays  one  hand  on  the 
loaves  and  the  other  on  the  fishes  presented  by 
two  disciples,  whil>t  at  his  feet  are  the  ''  ba>kets" 
containing  the  "  fragments  "  A  sarcophagus  in 
the  Vatican,  however,  presents  a  noteworthy 
variation  from  this  type  (Id.  ]>1.  xix.).  Here 
the  loaves  are  placed  in  three  baskets  at  the 
Lord's  feet ;  in  His  right  baud  He  hi>lds  a  rod, 
which  He  extends  over  them,  whilst  He  lays  His 
left  hand  on  the  fish,  presented  by  a  disciple  (see 
woodcut).  The  principal  symbolic  use  of  this  sub- 
ject was  doubtless  to  keep  before  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  the  perpetual  supply  of  the  heavenly 
bread  jtrovided  in  the  i^uchari.^t  t'or  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  souls.  Hence  we  find  the  second 
of  the  two  recorded  miracles  of  multi|>lication 
is  the  one  usually  chosen  for  representation,  as 
in  it  the  loaves  multipiieil  are  supposeil  to  have 
been  of  wheat,  the  "barley  loaves"  being  ex- 
pressly mentioned  on  the  first  occasions.  The 
seven  baskets,  which  are  of  almost  invariable 
occurrence  in  these  rei)reseutations,  show  unmis- 
takably that  the  second  of  those  miracles  ia 
referred  to.     [Compare  Maxna.J 


^£^^\ 


VntD  Bottari  (S*i«opbacui  of  Janiu;<  .. 
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The  Lord  almost  always  appears  with  a  rod  in 
his  hand  (Buonarr.  l>frj.  tav.  viiij.)  Upon  a  .sar- 
cophagus given  by  Bottari  (iii.  p.  201)  the  Lord 
holds  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and  from  the  other  rays 
of  light  ap})ear  to  stream  upon  three  baskets  of 
loaves.  This  subject  is  represented  in  paintings, 
in  sarcophagi  (v.  Bosio,  passim)  and  sepulchral 
slabs  (I'erret,  vol.  t.  pi.  xlvii.  18),  on  glasses 
(Buonarr.  loc.  laud.),  and  on  mosaics  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  Monim.  ii.  98).  On  a  curious  sarcophagus 
in  the  Vatican  the  Jews  appear  to  seize  the 
Lord,  perhaps  to  take  him  by  force  and  make 
him  a  king  (St.  John  vi.  15).  [C] 

LOAVES,  BENEDICTION  OF.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Lite  which  occurs  in  the  olfice  of 
Great  Vespei-s  [v.  art.  Lite]  returns  into  the 
nave  of  the  church  while  the  Aposticha  are  being 
sung ;  and  each  one  puts  down  his  candlestick' 
on  either  side  of  a  table*,  already  prepared  by 
the  Celkirite  (or  steward),  on  which  stands  a  dish 
with  corn  and  five  loaves,  such  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  offering  in  church, ;  and  on  either  side 
of  the  di-sh  are  two  vessels  (077670)  ;  the  one  on 
the  left  filled  with  wine,  the  other  on  the  right 
with  oil.  The  priest  with  the  deacon  stands 
within  the  beautif-d  doors  (t&jv  upaiwi/  Tru\a>vy. 
When  the  Aposticha  are  finished,  Nunc  dimittis, 
the  Tris'igitjn,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  are  said  ; 
and  after  certain  troparia  belonging  to  the  day, 
and  certain  ceremonies  which  are  detailed  in  the 
rubrics,  relating  mainly  to  the  censing  of  the 
loaves,  the  priest  takes  one  loaf  in  his  hand,  and 
says  the  following  prayer  in  a  loud  voice : 

*'  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God,  who  didst 
bless  the  rive  loaves  in  the  desert,  and  didst  feed 
five  thousand  men  ;  do  Thou  bless  these  loaves 
also,  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil ;  and  mul- 
tiply them  in  this  holy  monastery  [or  in  the 
city],  and  throughout  the  whole  world  which  is 
Thine,  and  sanctify  the  fiiithful  who  partake  of 
them.  For  Thou  art  He  that  blesseth  and 
sanctifieth  all  things,  Christ  our  God  ;  and  to 
Thee  we  offer  up  [avairiyLTroyLfv]  glory,  with 
Thine  eternal  [lit.  without  beginning]  P'ather, 
and  Thine  all  Holy  and  Good  and  Lite-giving 
Spirit,  now  and  to  all  ages.     Amen" 

Then  Psalm  A'i  [;i4  L.  V.  Bene<licam  Domino] 
is  Kaid  as  far  as  the  words,  "  Shall  want  no 
manner  of  thing  that  is  good.*' 

And  the  priest  goes  from  his  place,  and  stands 
b«fore  the  Holy  doors  looking  West.  And  after 
the  end  of  the  pnalm  he  says  : 

**The  ble^bing   of  the    Lord   and    His  mercy 


•  rii  ^ovov^ui.    S(i  calM  becaoae  carriH  in  tb«>  han<1. 

^  rcrpairbloc.  C^ll'-d  in  tTw  parallol  ruliric  in  the 
of^^cK  for  Vf%\>fT*  avaXoytov,  wli:ch  word  i«  fxplalnf><l  as 
pulp  turn  ptirUiliiU. 

<  it  U  diMpiiU-il  what  In  meant  by  this  t4-rm.  Mere 
It  evKlei.tlx  iivan*  tli«-  dour*  which  M>fiaral«>  ih>-  b-><iy 
(ra«<)  of  th«  church  troin  \hr  narth*  x ;  for  the 
rubric  on  Uie  prfx»-*«l<<n  ol  the  Aite,  which  aUitn  from 
tb^  lnt»  rtor  of  ih*-  church,  •»/» — 2ifA0aiTrf  At<k  imv 
mpaittv  wvkmif  .  .  .  lotatTai  if  rif  cop^ct,  w  h<*n<'r  ih<-y 
ar«  now  f'tumlnK.  In  N<*al<',  hovn-vi-r,  hoUU  thai  thf"*- 
(k«on  mr*  Ihn  e»Uritm\'it>n  of  th**  riarth'-x.  I  h**  <in'-nil<iii 
app^*r«  t'*  ^1^  •onn«Kl<-<l  with  >ornv  anil'lKUliy  m  ih<-  unr 
of  tb^  trnii  narth*^  mtu\  (irotiably  wiili  m/min  atni'  iiir.tl 
variation  in  <hlTi>r«-iit  chun  h*^H.  H««  l>uran;{n  '  ontian. 
(%r>fi'»  an-l  (>Um.  Ur.  burh.  »h«;  (i<«r,  AurA.  pp.  13,  14, 
4c.  i  N-ak,  Jtttr.  pp.  191,  kc.    llHAjmn,  p.  &7«  J 
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come  upon  you,  by  His  grace  and  love  for  men 
now  and  ever  and  to  all  ages." 

And  the  dismissal  takes  i)lace. 

A  note  at  the  end  of  the  office  of  vespers  adds  : 
"  Be  it  known  that  the  bn-ad  which  has  been 
blessed  is  a  preservative  against  all  sorts  of  evils, 
if  it  be  taken  with  faith." 

The  following  form  of  "  Blessing  bread  and 
distributing  it  to  the  poor  on  the  feasts  of  the 
Ascension  or  Pentecost  "  is  from  an  old  Pontifical 
of  Narbonne,  and  is  stated  [Martene,  iii.  193]  to 
have  been  used  in  other  churches. 

After  rubrical  directions  for  the  procession, 
and  other  ritual  observances,  the  deacon  reads 
the  gospel  from  St.  John  vi.  1.  The  officiating 
priest  or  bishop  (Sacerdos  vel  Pontifex)  begins, 
and  the  choir  continues  the  antiphon  De  quinque 
2XinibuSt  &c. 

The  Pri€st.  Dispersit  dedit  panperibus. 

V.  Beatus  qui  intelligit  super  egenum  et  pauperem. 

R.  In  die  mala  llberablt  eum  Dominus. 

V.  Nnmquid  panem  poterit  dare? 

K.  Aut  parare  uiensam  in  dt^sertt)  ? 

V.  Pluit  lllis  manna  ad  manducandum, 

R.  Et  panem  cot'li  dedit  eis 

V.  Cibavlt  illos  ex  adipe  frumenti, 

R.  Et  de  pelra  mclle  saturavit  eos. 

V.  ManducavtTunt  et  saturali  sunt, 

R.  Et  dcMderiutn  atiulit  ei& 

V.  Panem  angelorum  manducavit  homo. 

R.  Misit  eis  cibaria  in  ahundantin. 

V.  Doniine  exaudi  orationem  meam. 

R.  Et  clamor  meus  ad  te  veniat. 

And  the  form  concludes  with  two  collects  (the 
former  of  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Greek  prayer  already  given,  in  a  Latin  shape)  for 
blessing  the  bread,  and  that  it  may  convey 
spiritual  and  bodily  health  and  protection 
against  all  diseases  to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LOCALIS  ORDINATIO.  By  ancient  cus- 
tom, no  priest,  deacon,  or  other  ecclesiastic  was 
permitted  to  be  ordained  without  having  a 
definite  sphere  in  which  'to  e.xerci.^e  his  minis- 
try, or,  in  the  later  phrase,  without  a  title  to 
orders.  This  was  termed  in  the  Western  Church 
(oca/is  ordiiiatto,  and  the  clergy,  because  ordained 
to  the  charge  of  a  particular  ciuirch  or  monas- 
tery, were  termed  locales.  And  it  was  specially 
forlndden  that  a  clerk  shoJild  be  ordained  to  two 
churches,  "  rauponarum  enini  est  "  (^'//n.  .Me.  If. 
can.  1.')).  The  first  Council  of  .\rles  (a. I).  Hi 4) 
recognises  this  custom  incidentally  in  its  '22nd 
canon,  ordering  that  priests  and  deacons  who 
should  relinquish  the  churches  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  their  ordination  (in  qiiibus 
ordinuti  sunt)  should  return  and  ofliciate  there 
only,  and  that  those  who  did  not  obey  should  be 
depo.>ed.  And  the  Council  of  Val»Muia  in  >pain 
(a.d.  .'J'J+)  expru>sly  forbids  onlination  unless  the 
candidate  should  have  first  prmniMMl  to  keep  to  a 
hingle  jKist  (se  futuruiii  localem)  in  order  that 
none  ordained  might  be  able  to  tranNgress  •»('clf>i- 
HKticHl  rule  and  diM'ipline  with  ini|iunity  by 
remf)ving  from  one  church  to  anotlier.  To  the 
•nine  etlect  the  Oecuuienicul  CoMn<'il  of  ('lialce(lon 
(A.I).  4.M)  in  its  (ith  canon,  forliidiling  nny  to  be 
ordained  inroKtKun^fwi,  i.e.  abNoltitelv  ntiii  witii- 
oiit  n  title.  It  annuls  ordiniitions  porforineil  in 
breach  of  thi>«  rule  By  the  two  following  canons 
it  di'clarea  all  clergy  rckidiog   in   niunantvrica  or 
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serving  chapels  of  the  martyrs,  to  be  locales. 
And  we  find  pope  Leo  (£"/>.  92,  (td  linstic.  c.  i.) 
instructiii;^  his  correspondent  acconlingly  that 
ordination  without  this  designation  to  a  particu- 
lar place  was  null,  "  vana  est  iiabcnda  orilinatio, 
quae  nec]o<:o  Cundata  est,  nee  auctontate  nnuiita." 

The  principle  in  fact  was  that  such  oiiiiuations 
hcui  no  inissioa,  and  this  idea  kept  in  mind  will 
in  every  instance  give  the  reasons  of  the  ruL*. 
It  is  not  to  be  un<lerstood  :u>  binding  a  priest  to 
the  same  church  throughout  Ins  life,  but  it  would 
leem  that  he  was  exj)ected  to  keep  as  a  general 
rule  to  the  same  diocese.  He  owed  obedience  to 
the  bishop  who  ordained  him  to  his  first  grade,  and 
was  bound  to  go  and  exercise  his  ministry 
whither  he  was  sent  by  him.  The  i^rd  Council 
of  Carthage  (A. D.  ."^97)  obliged  Julian,  a  bishop, 
to  send  back  to  another  bishoj),  Epigonius,  a 
youth  whom  the  latter  iiad  ordained  as  reader, 
.although  .lulian  had  advanced  him  to  Ihediacon- 
ate,  and  so  might  seem  to  have  a  claim  upon  him 
(can.  44).  it  was  not  usual  for  a  bishop  to  pro- 
mote to  a  higher  grade  a  clerk  ordained  by 
another  bishop.  This  was  exi)ressly  forbidden 
by  the  ninth  canon  of  a  synod  held  at  Angers, 
and  by  the  tenth  of  another  held  at  Vannes  in 
Brittany.  It  was  the  breach  of  this  well-known 
and  understood  rule  that  occasioned  the  loud 
complaints  made  by  Demetrius  of  Alexandria 
when  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  deacons,  was 
raised  to  the  pre>byterate  in  Palestine  by  the 
bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem.  VVe  find 
Gregory  the  Great  (a.D.  590)  writing  to  the 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  requesting  him  to  send  back 
to  their  ordinary  certain  clerks  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  him,  having  been  ordained  by 
another  bisho])  {/.'pist.  iii.  42). 

Canoni''al  penalties  were  imposed  for  breaches 
of  this  rule.  The  Council  of  llerda  {Lerida,  A.D. 
524)  suspended  the  bishop  so  otlending  from  the 
power  to  ordain  (can.  12).  The  third  of  Or- 
leans (538)  sequestered  him  altogether  from  offi- 
ciating for  six  months  (can.  6).  The  civil 
power  appears  at  some  periods  to  have  been  called 
in  to  relegate  wandering  clerks  to  their  own 
diocesan  (Cone.  Tulet.  xiii.  A.D.  68.'},  cann.  11,  12). 
The  number  of  these  seems  to  have  been  very 
gi'eat  throughout  tiie  Western  Churches.  Isidore, 
writing  in  ad.  595,  calls  them  Acephali,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  disgracing  the  church,  and 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  clergy  at  all 
(Isid.  Hispal.  de  Ecdes.  Ojp.  .  lib.  ii.  c.  '^). 

The  same  Gregory  wishing  to  appoint  the 
archdeacon  of  Catania  to  the  vacant  see  of  Syra- 
cuse, formally  asked  for  him  a  release  by  the 
bishop  of  Catania  from  this  bond  of /o.  a ^ix  (Ejnsf. 
iv.  30).  In  like  manner  the  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  was  formally  applied  for  before 
the  ajipointment  of  Kloreutius,  archdeacon  of  Ra- 
venna, to  the  see  of  Ancona  (  A/>is<.  xii.  (!).  Many 
such  instances  occur  in  history.  Charlemagne 
himself  presiiled  over  a  council  held  at  Frankfort 
in  794,  when  complaint  was  made  of  the  wantler- 
ing  habit  of  a  part  of  the  clergy,  and  sundry  pro- 
hibitions of"  this  were  repeated  (C'</<.  i'viinlif.). 
That  neither  bishop,  presbyter,  nor  deacon  should 
migrate  from  city  to  city,  but  reniain  attache<l 
to  their  own  church  according  to  rule  (can.  7). 
That  bishops  should  not  receive  wandering  clergy 
(can.  27).  That  none  should  be  ordained  unat- 
tached (absolute)  (can.  28). 

Kor  could  they  throw  otl  tlicir  clerical  character 


in  order  to  escape  this  boiid  of  loadis  (Syn. 
CaesardU'/ust.  can.  6  ;  Cone.  Ciulccd.  can.  7  ; 
Justinian,  ^lov  I/,  vi.  c.  l,declfr{cis  in  uliun  vitae 
/•>riiiiun  trc/iseunti  lus).  But  the  clerk  rould  not 
be  removed  from  his  church  or  preferment  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  bishop  ((ireg.  Mag.  J-JjLst.  i.  19; 
iii.  13),  though  he  might  be  transt'erre<i,  "  non 
invitus,"  from  one  to  another  {Cone.  CarVauj. 
iv.  can.  27).  The  bishop  might  not  in  ordinary 
cases  send  a  clerk  into  another  diocese  {Cone, 
Anti(jck.  can.  22  ;  Can.  Apost.  c.  35)  ;  but  he  might 
send  him  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  as  e.  g. 
Gregory  the  Great  sent  Augustine  to  the  heathen 
Knglish. 

Tlie  priest  might  not  travel  without  the 
licence  and  commendatory  letters  of  his  bishop 
under  penalty  of  suspension  (C'-«c.  Laodic  a.D. 
3(jl,  can.  42  ;  also  can.  41  ;  and  especially  Concil. 
Milcv.  a.D.  416,  can.  20,  which  is  very  express  and 
detailed  on  this  point).  Similar  canons  were 
passed  by  the  .second  of  Seville  (A.D.  619,  can.  3  ; 
Worm.  868,  can.  19).  In  506  the  Council  of 
Agde  imposed  by  its  64th  canon  the  penalty  of 
three  years'  suspension  upon  priests  fur  absence 
from  their  churches  for  even  three  weeks. 

The  clerk  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  helpless 
before  the  power  of  hi>  bishop.  The  Council  of 
SardicA  (a.D.  381)  gave  permission  to  a  clerk 
unjustly  accused  to  appeal  to  neighbuuring 
bishops,  and  to  these  a  discretion  to  hear  and 
judge  of  such  a  case  (can.  17).  But  it  is  very 
cautiously  worded,  and  seems  to  point  rather  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  clerk  in  his  own  diocese, 
than  his  admission  to  another.  The  thii  teenth  of 
Toledo,  however,  in  its  r2th  canon  gives  to  clerks 
a  distinct  right  of  appeal  to  the  metropolitan 
and  even  to  the  sovereign.  And  see  also  a  letter 
of  Pope  Leo  I.  (ad  An-ist  is.  c.  9),  which  imposes 
upon  the  metropolitan  the  obligation  of  compel- 
ling such  a  fugitive  to  return  to  his  own  church. 
And  Cone.  Worn. at.  can.  18. 

There  were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule 
of  making  all  clergy  locales.  I'aulinus,  bishop 
of  Nola  (A.  D.  :J53-431)  writes  in  his  first  letter 
to  Sulpicius  Severus  that  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  at  Barcelona  upon  the  express  condition 
that  he  shouhl  not  be  bound  to  that  church.  But 
his  was  altogether  a  special  case;  that  of  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  large  fortune  who  was  induced 
to  take  uj)on  him  the  priesthood  by  the  urgent 
persuasions  of  the  j)eople.  The  c;ise  of  .Jerome 
(A.D.  340-420)  again  is  peculiar.  He  w;is 
ordained  a  presbyter  by  Pauliuus,  bi^hop  of 
Antioch,  having  previously  stipulate*!  that  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  quit  his  monastic 
life.  He  says  {Afol.  nd  J\iinina  h.  torn.  ii.  p. 
181)  that  he  told  Paulinus  "si  tribuis  pres- 
byterum  ut  monachum  nobis  non  nuferas,  tu 
videres  de  judicio  tuo."  And  from  the  tone  of 
his  description  it  would  seem  that  like  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  he  too  had  been  solicited  to  receive 
ordination.  Yet  we  learn  from  Kj)iptianius 
that  it  struck  him  as  very  unusual  and  im- 
pnqter  that  Jerome  and  anuther  |ire>byter,  \  in- 
centius,  lived  in  retirement,  di>charging  none 
of  the  duties  of  their  functit>n;  not  even  cele- 
brating the  holy  communion;  a  very  remarkable 
thing  at  that  time.  But  Jerome,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  actual  motive,  wa<  really  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  the  canon  of  Lhalcedon 
referred  to  above,  which  forbade  men,  ordained  as 
he  had  been,  to  exercise  their  office.     Tiieodore^. 
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CiTistor.  EeVg.  c.  xiii.  3)  records  that  Flavian, 
another  bishop  of  Antioch,  sent  for  Macedonius, 
a  famous  monlc  out  of  the  neighbouring  desert, 
and  having  ordained  him  a  presbyter  against  his 
will,  allowed  him  to  return. 

It  is  evident  that  even  these  exceptions  are 
more  apparent  than  real ;  that  the  rule  of  localis 
was  absolute,  and  was  strictly  observed. 

It  extended  also  to  bishops.  No  bishop  was 
to  be  consecrated,  except  to  a  particular  diocese, 
and  to  that  he  was  to  conrine  himself.  We  find 
the  1st  Council  of  Nicaea  (can.  15)  recognising 
this  fact  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  applying  it 
to  all  the  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons. 
The  above  refers  to  clergy  obtaining  these  re- 
movals, so  to  speak,  by  fair  means:  can.  16  of 
the  same  council  deals  with  the  case  of  presby- 
ters and  deacons  breaking  the  rule  of  localis 
altogether  lawlessly.  Justinian  promulgated  a 
law  (Soveil.  lib.  iv.  c.  2)  forbidding  bishops  to 
be  absent  from  their  dioceses  more  than  a  year, 
except  by  command  of  the  emperor.  The  3rd 
of  Carthage  (o97)  forbids  (can.  38)  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops ;  and  thi.s  canon  recites  the  case 
which  formed  its  occasion,  viz.  that  Cresconius, 
bishop  of  Villa  Regia,  had  left  his  see,  and  settled 
himself  over  that  of  Tubunae,  contrary  to  the 
rule.  For  a  bishop  might  not  be  transferred 
from  his  original  see  without  the  approval  of  a 
provincial  synod  (iv.  Girth,  can.  27,  which  no 
doubt  embodies  an  earlier  rule). 

Vet  even  here  we  find  some  exceptions.  Sozo- 
meu  (//ist.  L'crles.  vi,  c.  34)  relates  that  Banes 
and  Eulogius,  monks  of  Edessa,  and  Lazarus,  a 
monk  of  Mount  Sigoron,  were  rai.-ed  to  be 
bi>hops,  not  of  any  diocese,  but  purely  and 
simply  as  an  honour,  oi/  ir6\€<t>s  Tiyhs.,  oAAo 
Tifirfs  ivfKiv.  These  appear,  how.n'er,  to  be 
the  only  cases  expreskly  recorded  of  a  honorary 
episcopate,  until  a  much  later  period.  In  the 
2nd  Council  of  Micon  (a.d.  58."))  there  were 
three  bishops  pre.sent  who  subscribed  the  acts 
of  the  council  "non  habentes  sedes."  The 
0»uncil  of  Vermeria  [Veiborie,  dioc.  Soissons] 
(a.d.  752)  complains  of  the  nuinber  of  V'li/ntnt 
bntiofis,  and  refuses  to  recognise  the  ordinati(ms 
\t*:ruirmfd  by  them  (can.  14),  and  three  years 
after  (A.D.  755)  one  at  V'erneville  appealed  to 
Kuch  bishops  not  to  onlain  in  the  dioceses  of 
others  (can.  13).  For  the  ca.se  of  the  chorepiscopi, 
or  axsistant  bi^hop8,  see  CllORi;i'l.scoi'US.  Their 
want  of  title  an  1  jur.diction  in  the  Western 
Church  was,  in  the  reign  of  (Jharhrmagne,  held 
to  be  fatal  to  their  epi- 'opal  character,  "nam 
«]>'nnj>\ti  Qon  erant,  qi  .  oec  ad  (|uaudam  epi- 
S4;(»palem  wtdem  titulati  erant,  nee  can<.nici:  a 
tribuji  epis'iipia  ordinAti."  The  whid*-  class 
were  ther<'l'«>re  to  \je  rerognii>ed  ax  presbyters 
only,  and  th<'ir  ordinaticiat  were  to  be  dir>all<;wed 
"pro  inambuA  vacuiM^ue  habitae."       [S.  J.  K] 

LOCULUS.    [CATACOIID8,  I.  306.] 

LOCUTOKIUM.    [Haru>ur.] 

LOOIUM.    [Rationai.k] 

LOiflTOIiriUK,  martyr,  commemorated  Mnv 
4  (ffitnm.  Mart.).  [C.  II.]' 

liOIH,  (^rao'Imother  of  Timofhv,  commemo- 
niUd  Juljr  27  {Aim.  CiL).  [C.  H,] 

L0MANU8,  biAhop  of  Trim,  tuiiim«rmomte.| 


with   bishop  Fortchern   Feb.  17  (Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Feb.  iii.  13).  [C.  H.] 

LONDON,  COUNCIL  OF  (Londlnense  Con- 
ciliuiii),  A.D.  605  or  thereabouts,  according  to 
Mansi  (x.  495),  following  Spelman  and  Wilkins, 
who  mistook  a  general  assertion  of  St.  Boniface 
for  one.    (Stubbs's  Wilkins,  notes  to  pp.  51-2.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

LONGI  (MaKpoi).  A  name  by  which  some 
Egyptian  monks  were  known,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute  between  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  archbishop 
of  Constantinople  (Sozomen,  Nist.  Feci.  lib.  vi. 
c.  30).  He  explains  that  the  appellatiA'e  applied 
only  to  three  brothers,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and 
Dioscorus,  who  were  remarkably  tall. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

LONGINUS  (1)  Said  to  have  been  the  soldier 
who  pierced  the  Lord's  side.  His  martyrdom  at 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  was  commemorated  March 
15  {Hicron.  Mart.  :  Usuard,  3fart.  ;  Boll.  Acta 
SS.  March,  ii.  384).  In  the  l^et.  Rom.  Mart,  he 
occurs  under  Sept.  1,  and  in  the  Jwc^ana  of  Bede 
under  March  15  and  Nov.  22.  Under  the  latter 
date  a  person  of  the  same  name,  but  otherwise 
not  designated,  occurs  as  suffering  in  Cappadocia 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Said  to  have  been  the  centurion  who  stood 
by  the  cross,  martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  16 
(Byzant.  Gal. ;  Basil,  Mem  . ;  Daniel,  CW.  Litm-g. 
iv.  L'71).  The  Bollaudists  make  Longinus  the 
soldier  and  Longinus  the  cent ui  ion  both  martyred 
at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  and  both  commemo- 
rated on  March  15  {Arta  .S.S'.  March,  ii.  384).  In 
Bede's  Auctaria,  Oct.  23,  occurs  a  Longinus  who 
suffered  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

(3)  Soldier  and  martyr  at  Marseille,  comme- 
morated July  21  (Bede,  Auct.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Sept.  28 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LONG  US  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  2  {Hicron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Phrygia,  commemorated  Oct. 
27  {Jlieron.  Mart.).  [C,  H.] 

LOQUUMFAS,  female  martyr  at  Barcelona, 
commemorated  Feb.  15  {J Heron.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

liORD  (Kvpios,  SffTiri'rris,  Domitms).  On  the 
Old  Testament  (LXX)  usage  of*  these  several 
words,  see  DiCT.  OK  tmk  Bihlk,  art.  Ao?v/. 

I.  Doinin's,  see  under   that   heading  in  vol.  i. 

II.  Kvpios  is  a  general  title  of  respect,  and, 
when  eruployed  in  xhc  vocative,  exactly  like  Sir 
in  Knglisli  (.St.  .John  \\ .  11.  xii.  21). 

AfiTir6rrfi  is  employed  Mtuietirncs  in  the  «ani« 
conni'xion  :  the  u^e  <)f  (Jdiiiiniis  in  later  times  i.t 
exactly  similar. 

At(TT(iTr)s,  Kvptos,  and  I'urninns  are  bost(»wed 
upon  bishops.  In  a  letti-r  from  Kuiebins  of 
Niromedia  to  I'nulinuH,  bi".hop  of  Tyre,  we  find 
him  styling  hlx  ^•orre^)^ondent  lord  (Kvpiof). 
This  wiiN  probably  an  ex<  pmh  of  adulation.  The 
I'rooefniiim  to  the  mcIm  of  the  l«t  Council  uf 
Allen  (A.f».  .314)  Npenk'*  ot'  pope  Svlvester  as 
**  Lord  "  {Durntnim).  Siinilnrly  f  lie  eplHtJe  of  tlii» 
syn«M|  at  (inu\!^r»  (32*)  speiikn  to  the  biHhopH  of 
Armenia,    ns  "dominin  huuonibilibuji    consnc«r- 
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dotibus."  A  letter  of  the  Egypti  m  bishops  to 
pope  Marcus  (.V-Ui)  asking  tor  copies  (><"the  Nicene 
canons,  is  adilresscd  (it'  we  may  trust  the  text) 
"domino  sancto  et  Apostolici  culminis  vene- 
rando  papae.  And  he,  in  replying,  used  a  similar 
formula,  "dominis  venerabilibus  fratribus,"  So 
the  epistle  of  the  Orientals  to  pope  Julius  I. 
(337). 

In  and  after  the  time  of  Constantine  we  find 
many  examples  of  this  usage.  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  writing  to  pope  Innocent  (A.D.  402—417, 
Kjiisc.  122,  (td  Imioc.  Episc.  Rom.),  superscribes 
his  letter  ''  TcS  Sco-irfiTTj  fjLov  ry  alhiaiixwrdrcf 
Koi  dio(pi\((TTo.T(i>  iiTKrKOTTa}  ....  'looLvyrjs  ip 
Kupi(f}  x^'P*'*'-"  Jo  1=*^^  henceforward  it  was 
ajjplied  to  men  of  high  rank,  both  in  church 
and  state,  "  paritei-que  caeteri  princi})es  atque 
nobiles  tum  eccJesiae  tum  reipublicae  "  (Si)el- 
man,  (ilossur.  s.  v.  *'  Lord  "). 

But  yet  the  designation  "  Lord"  was  not  uni- 
versal in  addressing  bishops:  many  letters  are 
found  without  it :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  St. 
Jerome,  writing  to  pope  Damasus,  although  he 
was  his  superior  and  patron,  calls  him  merely 
"  beati>simus  papa."  (The  letter  is  curious,  as 
being  written  to  suggest  that  the '*  Gloria  Patri" 
and  Alleluia  should  be  added  to  the  psalms  when 
sung  ;  which  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been 
done  at  Rome.)  Yet  in  the  very  next  letter 
we  find  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Aphricae  (?  An- 
tiphra  in  Libya),  addressing  the  same  man  in  a 
sy nodical  letter,  as  "  lord"  {'lominus).  So  also 
this  very  Damasus  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Bithynia  calls  them  "domini  venerabiles." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  whenever  any  one> 
cleric  or  layman,  addressing  a  bishop,  wished 
to  be  particularly  respectful,  he  said  "dominus" 
not  otherwise. 

By  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  it 
had  become,  in  some  parts  of  the  church,  an 
otficial  style  of  those  in  high  position,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  early  Frank  kings 
both  received  it  themselves  and  bestowed  it 
upon  others.  (Kpist.  Clodov.  Jieq.  Franc,  ad 
Syn.  Aurel.  I.)    Compare  Superscription. 

III.  Kvpios,  I  oininus,  was  especially  a  title 
of  the  emperors,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times, 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  Augustus, 
indeed,  forbad  by  an  edict  the  addressing  of 
himself  as  JJominiis  (Suet.  \'it.  Awpist.  c.  .')3), 
probably  from  a  prudent  political  motive;  and 
Tiberius  (Suet.  }'it.  Acrun.  c.  27)  renewed  the 
proliibition.  But  afterwards  the  use  of  the 
title  became  very  common  ;  and  Domitian  caused 
himself  to  be  styled,  not  only  "  Dominus"  but 
♦'I)eus"(Suet.  Vit.Ihmit.c.  13)'  Tertullian  (^V-.- 
hg.  c.  34)  praises  the  moderation  of  Augustus, 
and  explains  in  what  sense  he  himself  eu)ploved 
the  word  ;  "dicam  plane  imperatorem  dominum. 
Red  more  communi  ;  sod  quando  non  cogor  ut 
nomiiium  Dei  vice  dicam.  Ceterum  liber  sum 
iiii;  Dominus  enim  mous  unus  est,  omnipotens 
Deus  aefernus.  .  .Qui  pater  patriae  est,  quoniodo 
dominus  est?  Sed  et  gratius  est  non^en  pietatis 
quam  potestatis:  etiam  familiae  magis  patres 
quam  (lomini  vocantur." 

Arius  and  Kuzoius,  writing  to  Constantine 
about  A.D.  326,  will  him  "dominus  n«)ster." 
The  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Rimini  (A.n.  3r)9) 
address  Constantius  as  "domine,  nmabilis  Deo 
Imperator." 

IV.  Lord  (dominus)  appears  to  be  sometimes 


used  during  this  peri(»d  in  the  sense  of  "saint.* 
{Epiit.  Cubilon.  L'vnc.  ad  The  d.)  [S.  J.  L.] 

V.  Liturgical  "SC.  The  word  Kvpios  i^  applied 
both  to  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  na 
in  St.  James,  c.  26  (Daniel,  Codex,  iv.  lOo), 
where  God  the  Creator  is  invoked  as  Kvpif  6 
Sf6s ;  to  the  second,  as  in  St.  James,  c.  5, 
where  He  is  addressed  as  6  Krpios  nal  Sehs 
T^/jLuy  'It/o-oOs  Xpi(TT6s ;  and  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
itself,  as  in  St.  James,  c.  10,  where  Father.  Son, 
and  Holy  S[>irit,  to  whom  the  hymn  is  sent  up, 
are  addressed  as  Kvpif  6  &(hs  Tifiuiv.  Aeo-iroTTjy 
is  similarly  used  ;  in  St.  James,  c.  21,  for 
in>tance,  we  find  it  A Fo-Tr ora  6  Qfhs  6  iravro- 
KpoLTup,  6  Tlar^jp  rov  Xpicrrov  aov,  where  Gtxl 
the  Father  is  addressed ;  in  St.  James,  c.  3,  the 
Son  is  addressed  as  AfVirora  Kvpit  'irjauu 
Xpicrre.  In  Latin,  the  word  Domiuus  is  used  as 
an  appellation  both  of  the  P'ather  to  whom  the 
prayer  is  addressed,  and  of  the  Son  through 
whom  it  is  offered. 

In  most  Western  rites  the  reader,  when  about 
to  recite  a  lection,  says  "  Jube,  domine,  bene- 
dicere."  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  is 
addressed  to  God  or  to  the  priest.  It  probably, 
however,  as  archdeacon  Freeman  (  Divin</  Servire, 
i.  113)  has  pointed  out,  is  a  request  to  the  priest 
that  he  would  desire  a  blessing,  and  might  be 
rendered,  "  Sir,  desire  God  to  bless  us"  (compare 
Leslie's  Portiforiuin  Sari~b.  p.  5,  and  note,  p. 
Hi.).  Tiie  corresponding  Greek  form  is  simply 
(v\6yT]aov  d(<nrora,  as  (<?.//.)  in  the  Byzantine 
liturgy  (Daniel,  iv.  327,  329,  etc.),  where  the 
5f(nr6rfts  is  clearly  the  priest.  It  is  noteworthy, 
that  in  the  East  the  priest  responded  to  the 
request  by  blessing  God  {tv\6yT]-ro^  6  ©eJs),  in 
the  West  by  blessing  himself  and  the  congrega- 
tion. See  on  this  point  the  Jiejula  lieitcdicti 
Commentata,  note  on  c.  9,  in  Sligne,  J'atr'/l.  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  272.  [C] 

LORD'S  DAY.  (^  KvpiaK^  rjfxfpa,  Pominicus 
or  Dominica  dies.)  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  well-known  passage 
(Rev.  i.  10),  4y(v6nr)v  iv  irveu^ar*  iu  t^  Kvpi- 
uKi}  rintpa.  Even  if  that  passage  stood  alone,  it 
would  be  dillicult  to  accept  either  of  the  rival 
interpretations,  one  of  which  refers  the  name  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  other  to  the  "Day  of  the 
Lord."  But  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
markable catena  of  patristic  usage  which,  from 
Ignatius  downwards,  establishes  tiie  regular  and 
technical  use  of  t)  KvpiaKv  for  the  "  first  dav  of 
the  week,"  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the.se 
interpretations  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  serious  attention.  The  same  usage,  moreover 
(especially  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Piuschal  controversy),  seems  effectually  to  di.s- 
pose  of  a  third  inter|)retation.  which  undei'stands 
by  the  tv  KvpiaKrj  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Resurrection,  or  Ea>ter  <'ay.  (On  these  points 
see  Dr.  Hessey's  article  "  Lord's  Dag  "  in  Smith's 
DicriON.\RV  OF  THt  BinLK.)  We  acce|>t.  there- 
fore, unhesitatingly  the  traditional  interpretation 
which  sees  in  this  passage  of  St.  John  a 
reference  to  the  weekly  Lord's  day,  as  a  well- 
known  and  established  festival  in  the  apostolic 
church.  The  more  common  scriptural  desig- 
DAtioa  of  thnt  day  i^  the  ^  fiia  or  nia  aa^fidrvi 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1;  Mark  xvi.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  1  ; 
John  xxi.  19;  Acts  xx.  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.)  In 
one   passage,  Mark  xvii  9  (the ,  disputed  p;issage 
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at  the  close  of  the  Gospel),  we  have  irpwrr]  aa^- 
fidrov  or  (ra^^iroiv.  'J'he  use  of  the  r]  KvpiaKTj 
by  St.  John  marks  transition  to  the  common 
post-apostolie  usage.  In  one  well-known  passage 
in  the  (so-called  j  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xvi.), 
for  a  reason  suggested  by  the  context,  we  rind 
the  day,  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
called  the  oyho^  ^ue'po,  an  expression  taken  up 
and  amplified  into  the  078077  7}fi€pa  ^  Kal 
icpwr-i]  of  subsequent  Fathers.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  hebdomadal  division  of  the  time  began 
to  prevail  in  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  Chris- 
tian writers  designating  the  day  by  its  heathen 
name  (the  t]  tov  y\iov  X^yof/'frj  ^fie'pa  of 
Justin  Martyr).  And  from  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Constantine,  which  speaks  of  the 
"venerabilis  Solis  dies,'  the  two  names  were 
much  interchanged,  Christian  writers  sometimes 
using  (though  less  frequently  than  we  do)  the 
name  '•  Sunday,"'  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Christian  designation  making  its  way  into  the 
statute  book,  as  in  the  edict  of  Gratian,  A.D.  386 
("  Solis  die,  quem  Dominicum  ritfe  dixere  ma- 
jores ").     [Week.] 

(I.)  Turning  from  the  name  to  the  thing,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  church  the  Lord's  day  was 
observed  as  the  characteristic  Christian  festival, 
hallowed  as  a  commemoration  of  that  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord,  which  was  the  leading  subject 
in  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  preaching.  To 
this  primary  consecration  of  the  day  was  added  a 
second,  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  in  that  year  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  referred  to  (5i?)  kuI  6.-yo^iv 
r^)v  r]fi€pav  rjjy  oySorjy  els  evcppoavvTfp,  iv  fj  Koi 
6  'ItjcoOj  ayfarrj  eK  rwv  viKpuv  koX  (pavepwdils 
kvi^t]  (Is  Tovs  oupavovs)  seems  even  to  indicate 
the  notion  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  Ascension 
also.  We  may  naturally  ask.  How  could  a  day 
so  hallowed  fail  of  reverent  festal  observance  ? 
We  trace  indications  of  such  observance,  brief 
indeed,  but  unmistakeable,  in  Holy  Scripture 
itself  (see  Dr.  Hessey's  article  or  his  Bampton 
Lectures)  ;  and  these  are  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  te.'»timony  of  early  writers. 

but  the  undoubted  fact  of  this  observance 
by  no  means  involves  the  inference  often  drawn 
from  it,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  must 
be  traced  to  an  apostolic  decree,  transferring  to 
it,  directly  or  by  implication,  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  familiar  to  the  early 
Ohmtianjt,  a*  being  themselves  Jews,  or  having 
been  converted  un<ler  Jewish  influence.  It  is 
almost  neefileM  to  say  thAt  of  such  a  decree  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever,  either  in  Holy  Scrij)- 
ture  or  in  (,'hurch  History.  Now  in  regard  to 
Holy  Scripture,  it  would,  indeeii,  be  most  unsafe 
to  allege  its  kileoce  as  concluiive  against  the 
eiisteoce  of  <Tjrh  n  ilprrcf  :  although  that  hilence 
moAt  to  »'  :  ■  linsl   it,  especially 

when    we  <  _■    references   in   the 

Pastoral  Lpinties  todetailn  of  church  ordi-r  and 
practical  religious  life.  But  we  are  not  left  here 
in  negative  evidence.  There  are  jMihitive  indica- 
tions of  an  alnolute  freedom  of  dealing  with 
such  subjects,  quite  iorompntible  not  merely  with 
the  existence  of  a  formal  a|M»stolic  decree,  but 
even  with  the  idea  that  the  obnervaoce  of  the 
Lord's  day  had  yet  attaine^l  to  the  *<upr''tne  and 
unique  sanctitjr  accorded   to   it  io    later   agus. 


St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the  general  question  of  the 
observation  of  days  in  Rom.  xiv.  5  {ts  fily  Kpivn 
rjjxfpav  nap'  7]/j.€pav,  t)s  oe  Kpifsi  Traaav  r;ix4paV 
'dKaaros  ev  tS  iSicf  vot  trXrjpQcpope'Krdct)),  and 
his  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  "  observ- 
ing of  days  "  in  Gal.  iv.  10 -to  say  nothing 
of  the  tone  of  his  celebrated  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  sabbath  in  Col.  ii.  16 — appear 
decisive  on  this  point.  Granting  that  the 
especial  reference  of  the  apostle  was  in  all 
cases  to  the  Jewish  festivals,  it  is  instructive  to 
compare  with  his  sweeping  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject the  apologetic  comments  on  these  very  pas- 
sages, made  by  patristic  writers,  at  a  time  when 
the  Lord's  day  and  other  Christian  festivals  had 
established  themselves  in  definite  observance.  See, 
for  example,  St.  Jerome's  twofold  attempt  to  an- 
swer ("  simpliciter  "  and  "  acutius  respondere  ") 
the  objection,  "  Dicat  aliquis;  Si  dies  observare 
non  licet  .  .  .  nos  quoque  simile  crimen  incurra- 
mus,  quartam  sabbati  observantes  et  Parasceven 
et  diem  Dominicam  "  (^Comm.  in  Gal.  lib.  ii. 
ad  c.  iv.  10).  If  we  pass  from  Holy  Scripture 
to  the  writers  of  the  early  church,  the  fact  of 
utter  silence  on  this  subject  becomes  more  and 
more  significant,  when  we  remember  their 
natural  anxiety  to  appeal  on  all  points  to  apo- 
stolic authority,  their  constant  declaration  or 
assumption  that  all  Jewish  observances  had 
passed  away,  and  their  delight  in  tracing  in  these 
transitory  observances  types  of  the  higher 
Christian  ordinances,  which  were  not  to  pass 
away.  Hence  we  must,  indeed,  fully  agree  with 
those  who  urge  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
day  is  one  of  these  essential  and  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  religious  life  of  the  church,  which 
can  plead  apostolical  authority.  A  priori  we 
should  hold  it  all  but  impossible  that  the  day 
should  have  been  neglected  among  the  followers 
of  Him  who  "  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
From  the  indications  in  holy  Scripture,  which  have 
been  so  often  commented  upon,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  so  regularly, hallowed,  as  to  make 
its  observance,  both  to  Christian  and  heathen, 
a  distinctive  mark  of  Christianity.  But  the 
notion  that  the  Lord's  day,  in  that  complete- 
ness of  sacred  distinction  from  all  other  days 
which  is  now  univei^al  among  all  Christians,  was 
formally  established  by  apostolic  decree  is  pro- 
bably, in  relation  to  historical  truth,  much  what 
the  old  legend  of  the  composition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  to  the  actual  process  of  its  formation.. 
In  both  ca.ses  what  are  chief  treasures  of  our 
later  Christianity  grew  up  by  the  natural  fitness 
of  things  and  were  never  formally  made.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  true  view  of  their  genesis  de- 
tracts nothing  from  their  sacroilness,  nothing 
from  their  claim  to  be  of  the  essciu-e  of  the 
Christian  .system. 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  Paschal  ct)ntr()- 
verHy  is  singularly  instructive  on  this  very 
point.  If  the  Lord's  day  had  b<'i?ii  alr«'a<ly 
Htam|>ed  by  definite  apostolic  decree  jus  the 
one  great  Chriiitian  festival,  deriving  its  sacred- 
Uf*M  from  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  chiirch-s  of 
Palestine  and  Asia  to  dream  of  keeping  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  resurrrci ion  itself 
on  any  day,  cxr^rpt  the  Lord's  day.  But  the 
gradual  ncrcptance  of  the  Roman  view,  disre- 
gar>liug  all  Jewish  ossociatiuus  in  conNidunitiou 
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of  tiie  greater  fitness  of  the  Lord's  day'  is 
exactly  that  which  we  might  expect  to  result 
from  such  a  process  of  gratlual  establishment  of 
the  Lord's  day,  as  has  been  described  above. 

(IL)  It  is  likely  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  was  a  period 
of  rapid  development  of  formal  church  oi'dinance. 
The  existence  in  A.D.  170  of  a  regular  treatise 
on  the  subject  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (see 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  26),  connected  ap- 
parently with  the  Paschal  controversy,  seems 
plainly  indicative  of  such  a  develoj)ment.  Tiie 
well-known  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
'Apologj/,  describes  how  "  on  the  day  called 
,  Sunday  "  there  was  a  religious  assembly  of  those 

•  who  dwelt  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country. 
I  It  notes  the  chief  points  of  an  established 
.  service — viz.  the  reading  of  the  Apostles  or  the 

Prophets,  the  sermon,  the  prayers,  the  partaking 
of  the  bread  and  wine  consecrated  by  thanks- 
giving and  prayers,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  con- 
taining the  germ  of  the  clearly  ancient  liturgies. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  this  celebration 
had  become  so  marked  as  to  impress  the  mind 
.  of  the  heathen  with  the  distinctive  character  of 

•  the  status  dies  of  Pliny's  famous  letter  to  Trajan. 
.  In  the  passage  from   Dionj'sius  of  Corinth  (A.D. 

17o),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  22),  the 
:  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  is  spoken  of  as  a 
matter  of  course  (^ttju  (T-qixfpov  KvpiaK^v  ttjv 
ayiav  rj/xepav  Sirjydyoiiiiu),  very  much  as  we 
might  speak  now.  And  in  the  method  of  its 
observance  (the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion being,  of  course,  excepted)  much  was 
probably  boirowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day.  B.t  it  must 
not  be  sup])()sed  for  a  moment  that  such  obser- 
vance was  identified  in  any  degree  with  sabbatical 
observance,  or  based  on  formal  obligation  of  the 
,  fourth  commandment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  of  its  observance  is  exactly  that  which 
is  indicated  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ignatius 
{ad  Mai/ n.  ix.),  /xrjKfTi  aa^^ari^^ovTis  aWa  kuto. 
KvpiaKrjv^  ^cij/Tes,  eV  fj  Koi  t]  ^(Mjrj  rj/jLuu  avfreiXfif 
5i'  avTov.  To  "sabbatize  "  is  the  mark  of  the 
Jew  ;  the  Christian  is  to  live  Kara  KvpiaK-qv,  i.e. 
;  not  only  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
but  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  day,  as  some- 
thing wholly  diverse  from  the  conception  of  the 
sabbath.     The  very  types  of  the  observance    of 

•  the  Lord's  day,  often  fanciful  enough,  which 
■  were  traced  in  the  Old  Testament,  mark  an  entire 

separation    in    thought    from   the   idea    of   the 


•  III  till-  trial.isp  of  Rtnlc,  de  Afquinnctio  VeiiJali,  ihrre 
is  a  curious  account  of  a  council  of  Caosan-a.  hchl  und<T 
'riicopliilus,  oil  ihc  I'asciml  controversy.  In  tbe  course  of 
il  (see  Ijiibbo,  (imiilia,  i.  714)  thf>  bishops  are  roprc- 
SciJted  JUS  di'ciariiiK  tho  /{en^.ilict><'ns  of  the  I.ocd'.s  day. 
(a)  Ikvausf  on  it  thr  light  was  cnatt'd.  (6)  Rccau^e  on 
It  tlie  p'oplc  pasfl'-d  to  frpcdoni  throuRh  the  Rtni  Soa, 
('•)  Becnusc  on  it  tho  manna  was  pivori.  (</)  licau^e 
Mo8<'s  (  Kx.  xii.  10;  Lev.  xxill.  7,  8 ) cominamled  to  kci-p 
"  the  first  and  tho  last  day  "  (hoc  est  doniinicus  pt  sab- 
batuni).  (f)  Hccanso  in  Ps.  cxviii.  the  word*  arosivikou 
of  it:  •'This  Is  th<'  day  which  tho  lx)rd  hath  mado." 
(,/■)  BocaiiBo  th**  Lonl  on  It  rose  from  tlio  doid.  The 
bistoricjil  v.iliie  of  the  account  is  ol  course  more  th.au 
qufstionablo.  Hut  Iho  light  which  It  throws  on  the 
tradition  il  Idoas  of  the  Lord's  day  i>i  viry  inten'stJiiR. 

h  Thf  <,'(oi)i'  found  horc  in  the  ordinary  t^'xt  Is  probably 
to  1)0  omitt'd,  as  in  the  Latin.  If  it  be  read  it  must  be 
taken  A\ith  t^'uiiTcf. 


sabbath.  In  the  f^pistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  ivi.) 
for  instance,  the  .sabbath  is  a  type  of  the  mil- 
lennium after  the  six  thousand  years  typified  in 
the  six  days  of  creation  ;  the  Lord's  day,  as  th* 
eighth  day,  is  the  beginning  of  another  world 
(&k\ov  kSct/xov  iipxT])-'^  Justin  Martyr,  wheq 
he  describes  the  special  celebration  of  publit 
service  of  the  "day  called  Sunday  "  derives  its 
sacredness,  first,  from  its  being  the  first  day  on 
which  God,  dispelling  darkness  and  chaos,  made 
the  world,  next,  from  the  resurrection  on  it  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Tiiis  is  in  his  Aj>ology, 
addressed  to  the  heathen  (Apol.  i.  67).  Where 
he  argues  with  the  Jews,  he  actually  makes  the 
eighth  day  of  the  circumcision  a  type  of  our 
receiving  the  true  circumcision  of  the  heart 
through  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
after  the  completion  of  the  tVcle  of  the  days  is 
the  eighth  day,  though  it  is  still  the  first  (JJial. 
with  Triipho.,  sect.  19).**  This  conception,  fanci- 
ful as  it  is,  is  taken  up  more  than  once  by  later 
writers.  Thus  St.  Augustine  asks  of  circumcision, 
"  (^uare  ergo  octavo  die  ?  Quia  in  hebdomadibus 
idem  ))rimus  qui  octavus  ....  Finitur  Sep- 
timus, Dominus  sepultus  :  reditur  ad  primum, 
Dominus  resuscitatus.  Domini  enim  resuscitatio 
promisit  nobis  aeternum  diem,  et  consecravit 
nobis  Dominicum  diem  "  {Serin,  de  Script,  clxix. 
1170  c).  Hence  our  Lord  Himself,  as  being  the 
rest  of  the  just,  giving  them  a  aa^^aTiafih^  in 
the  millennial  kingiiom,  is  occasionally  called 
the  Great  Sabbath,  of  which  the  "  little  sabbath  " 
of  the  Jews  is  but  a  type.  The  idea  is  perhaps 
suggested  by  Col.  ii.  10,  where  the  sabbath  and 
the  other  Jewish  festivals  are  "  the  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  "  (or  substance) 
"  is  of  Christ."  And  His  rest  in  the  tomb  marked 
what  was  technically  known  as  the  Mfja  ad^ 
fiarov,  the  last  of  the  ancient  sabbaths ;  Hi« 
rising  from  the  dead  on  the  Lord's  day  began 
the  new  Christian  era.  The  notion  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  title  of  the  "Christian  sabbath  " — 
that  the  Lord's  day  is  a  spiritualized  sabbath, 
to  which  the  obligation  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment is  transferred,  perhaps  a  revival  of  a 
patriarchal  sabbath  of  all  mankind,  which  had 
been  for  a  time  overborne  by  the  rigid  legalism 
of  the  Mosaic  sabbath — has  no  /oowa  standi 
whatever  either  in  Scripture  or  in  primitive 
antiquity. 

But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  development 
of  the  Lord's  day  in  relation  to  the  sabbath 
would  naturally  differ  considerably  in  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity.  To  the  Jowish  Christians, 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
the  sabbath  and  the  sabbatical  rest  would 
remain  unaltered.  Just  as  they  united  the 
"  being  with  one  accord  in  the  temple"  with  the 
"  breaking  of  the  bread  at  home,"  .so  the  cele- 


e  Compare  St.  Aur.  Seijit  de  Tempore,  cclix.  2  (vol.  v. 
p.  1.S48  A  Bi'u.  ed.  l.s^s):  •'Octavus  dies  in  fine  saocull 
iiovam  vitam  signiflcat:  wptiiuus  qultt-m  futuram 
sianciorum  In  hac  torra.'  Tho  sermon  was  proacb<d  un 
tho  first  Sunday  after  La.ster  (the  o«-tave),  and  bt^gius— 
'*  Modiomus  dirs  mngno  B.icram<'nto  i^torpetuae  fi-liclUitis 
cet  nobi*." 

<i  Even  In  the  eight  saved  in  the  ark  for  a  new  world 
he  finds  a  tj-po  of  the  eixhth  day,  on  which  Chript,  the 
bead  of  a  now  humanity,  arose  from  the  dead.  (Z>''al 
with  Trypko,  c.  138.) 
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bratioH  of  ihe  new  Lord's  day  would  present 
itself  to  them  as  something  co-existing  with  the 
sabbath,  incapable  ot  being  confounded  with  it.* 
The  idea  of  Christian  worship  would  attach  mainly 
to  the  one;  the  obligation  of  rest  would  con- 
tinue attached  to  the  other  ;  although  a  certain 
interchange  of  characteristics  would  grow  up,  as 
worship  necessitated  rest,  and  rest  naturally 
suggested  worship.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  two  days  would  be  regarded  as  festivals,  per- 
haps at  first  almost  co-ordinate ;  afterwards  the 
dignity  of  the  Lord's  day  must  have  continually 
increased,  and  that  of  the  sabbath  as  continually 
decreased.  Even  after  Jewish  Christianity,  as 
such,  had  passed  away,  the  effect  of  this  original 
attitude  of  mind  might  easily  remain.  To  it 
may  probably  be  traced  the  well-known  con- 
tinuance of  the  sabbath  as  a  festival  in  the 
Eastern  church  (with  the  sole  exceptiou  of  the 
great  sabbath  of  Easter  Eve).  Even  the  tra- 
dition that  Marcion  kept  the  sabbath  as  a  fast, 
because  it  was  the  festival  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  he  refused  all  homage,  perhaps 
illustrates,  by  its  spirit  of  antagonism,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  festal  observation  of  the  sabbath 
with  the  old  Jewish  influence  upon  the  church. 
The  quasi  co-ordination  cf  the  Lord's  day  wi.h 
the  sabbath  in  the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions  * 
brings  it  out  in  its  most  striking  form.  [On  this 
subject  see  Sabbath.]  But  it  concerns  our 
present  purpose  chiefly  to  remark  that  this 
preservation  of  the  ancient  sabbath  in  the  church 
must  have  acted  as  a  constant  witness  against 
any  tendency  to  "  sabbatize  "  the  Lord's  day. 

Among  purely  Gentile  Christians  it  would  be 
far  otherwise.  T-»  them,  except  for  its  sacred 
historic  associations,  the  sabbath  would  have  no 
existence.  The  attempt  to  "  exercise  dominion 
over  them  in  respect  of  the  sabbath  day  "  was 
one  of  the  Judaizing  usurpations  which  St.  Paul 
bade  them  repel.  Hence  to  them  the  Lord's  day 
would  be  the  one  sole  weekly  festival.  The 
sabbath  appeared  simply  as  the  eve  of  the  Lord's 
day  ;  even  for  that  reason  it  might  naturally  be 
kept  a-s  a  fa.«t,  according  to  the  general  though 
not  uuivertal  custom  of  the  Western  church; 
and,  wherever  strong  anti-Judaic  feeling  developed 
itself,  it  would  incline  men  to  adopt  the  same 
practice  out  of  sneer  antagonism.  But  for  this 
very  reason,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  the  tendency  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's  day 
would  be  far  stronger  than  under  the  <jther  con- 
dition of  thingH.  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  the  re<:ognit4oD  of  the  decalogue  as 
the  c<xle  of  divine  morality,  must  liave  suggi-sted 
that  the  weekly  celebration  of  a  hallowed  duv  of 
re.tt  wa.4  a  moral  duty,  concerning  all  mankind  as 
such,  to  hi:  r«;gHrded,  indeed,  as  a  jirivilege,  but 
yet,  if  oeceHitary,  to  be  ♦'uforred  on  the  dinob»fdlent 
4.1  a  law.  Wh«rrc  couM  Huch  a  flay  be  found  but 
in  th<:  L'»rd*ii  day?  Hound  that  day  would  g.ith<?r 
naturally  and  iQtten<«iblv  all  thf  idf'a.t  which  once 
•ttar.hi'd  to  the  kabbat^.  It  would  be  felt  tliat 
such  a  trannference  of  idea  could  only  take  pl'ice 
mutatis  mutajuliM.  Such  di«itinctii>n*t  would  be 
^Md«   b«(we«a   the   characterUtic   priDciples  of 

•    !  I'lrat/^  bjr  Ena^binii'  nollrr  of  ttn-  KhlonlU* 

P'*'  H'll   tti.  21    :  TO  ft-tv  aaftfiaroy  «at   rifi^ 

iAAiff  Itrviannff  iy^/yt*'  ^MOm**  ^««iVoi4  nnptiftvAaTTOf' 
tali  i'  ai  Kvpt  iMalt  «|w«^it«  iinif  ra  >rnpairAii<ria  (if 
funf^ifr  riff  rev  Kwpurv  kvmarAatt^f  iw*T*Aovf. 


Jewish  and  Christian  observance  as  we  find  in 
St.  Jerome  on  Gal.  iv.  10,  asserting  the  greater 
elasticity  and  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
system.  But  these  would  not  prevent  a  certain 
tendency  to  sabbatize  the  day,  from  which  the 
very  preservation  of  the  ancient  sabbath  would 
guard  the  churches,  in  which  Jewish  influence 
had  been  strong. 

In  this  process  of  development  the  difference 
in  character  and  tone  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Christianity  is  remarkably  shewn.  Th« 
Greek  mmd,  as  represented  by  the  Alexandrian 
school,  inclined  more  to  theoretical  principle; 
the  Latin  mind,  as  in  the  school  of  Carthage, 
to  practical  rule.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for 
instance,  urges  that  to  the  true  Gnostic  every 
day  is  a  holy  day,  and  when  he  alludes  to  the 
Lord's  day  he  deals  with  its  observance  (just  as 
with  the  fasts  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday) 
transcendentally  (KupiaxV  ^Ke'ivqv  ttjj/  7]fx4pau 
TTuit'i,  orav  airofidWr)  tpavKov  vorfiua  Koi  yvcaariKbv 
irpotrAajS?;,  ttjj/  eV  auT<f}  tov  Kvpiov  avacTaciv 
5o^d(uiv,  Strom,  vii.  12).  At  the  same  time  his 
implicit  opposition  of  the  Lord's  day  to  the 
sabbath,  as  of  the  positive  to  the  negative,  i? 
notable,  as  uuconsci»)u-ly  })reparing  for  the 
"  spiritual  sabbath  "  of  the  future.  He  speaks 
of  the  seventh  day  as  bi'ing  a  rest  only  in  the 
seu'^e  of  an  abstinence  from  evil,  but  it  is  said  to 
introduce  the  first  day,  which  is  our  "  real  rest," 
and  the  true  birthday  of  light  (eiSSJ^Tj  ro'ivvv 
7)/x(pa  audirauais  /CTjpuTTeTut  ctTrox^;  KaKuiv^ 
(TOiua^ovaa  rrju  apxiyovov  T)ix€pav  rrju  r^  ovrt 
avdiravaiv  7]ij.u>u  t)]v  St;  kul  irpwrrju  rcf  ovrt 
(P'jurhs  yeviffiv,  Strom,  vi.  In).  His  idea  is  to 
contrast  the  whole  of  the  lower  system  of  the 
law  with  the  higher  light  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
passage,  as  it  seems  to  suggest  the  representation 
of  the  one  by  the  sabbath,  and  the  other  by  the 
Lord's  day,  might  lead  naturally  to  the  concep- 
tion of  some  substitution  of  the  one  day  for  the 
other.  Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  Ongen,  in 
defending  the  Christians  against  Celsus,  quotes 
the  dictum :  fopr})  ovZ4v  icrriu  fj  ra  Seorra 
irpaTTciv,  and  urges  that  the  true  Christian  is 
always  keeping  Lord's  days ;  and  referring  to 
(Jal.  iv.  10,  ap(dogises  (much  as  St.  Jerome 
does)  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  "  Lord's  days 
and  the  Fridays,  E  ister  and  the  Pentecost,"  as  a 
necessary  discipline  for  the  less  ])erfe(t.  Bu* 
he,  like  Clement,  contrasts  the  Lord's  day  with 
the  sabbath,  as  su|ierior  to  it  in  nature,  when 
in  mystical  commentary  on  Exod.  xvi.  4,  5,  he 
finds  a  foreshadowing  of  its  superiority,  in  the 
gift  on  that  day  of  the  manna  withliehl  on  the 
sabbath.  He  makes  the  manna  symbolic  of  the 
bread  of  heaven,  the  Word  of  God,  mu't'asingly 
showered  down  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  interprets 
"  in  the  evLiiing  ye  shall  know  that  1  nm  the 
b)r<l,"  of  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  and 
the  earthquake  at  the  close  of  the  great  sab- 
bath on  the  fve  of  the  first  L<»rd'H  day  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  l.'>4.  Bened.  ed.  17.'5.'5)-  An"l  again,  on 
John  i.  ♦),  in  a  ruriouK  niyNtical  interpretation  of 
the  names  of  Zacharias,  Kli/.abeth,  and  John,  he 
descnbeH  the  end  of  the  old  dispeuHation  as  the 
ffafiBariiTfiov  Kopuult,  and  declaren  that  front 
it  we  cannot  di-rive  t^jv  /u«tA  rb  <rd0$aTotf 
iiifdiravffiy,  the  gift  of  which  is  connccteil  with 
ooformity,  an  to  the  death,  so  to  the  reHurrection 
of  Chrint  (»ce  vol.  iv.  p.  86).  V.wn  in  fh<*He 
writers  w«  nee  a  spiritual  gravitation  towards  • 
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virtual  substitution  of  the  Lord's  d.iy  fur  the 
eabhath,  not  jireveiitetl  by  the  assertjon  of  the 
same  suiit-riority  over  it  which  the  gospel  mani- 
fests over  the  law.  if  we  turn  to  Tertullian,  the 
same  concej)tion  of  substitution  ])resent^  itself  in 
a  more  concrete  form.  He  is  auti  Judaic  enough  ; 
the  sabbaths  and  all  the  ceremonials  of  the  law 
are,  in  his  eyes,  absolutely  gone  ;  they  were  but 
preparatory,  and  cannot  continue  when  their 
function  is  completed.  But  in  pleading  against 
freijuenting  idolatrous  festivals  he  makes  the 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  and  the  Pentecost 
the  badge  of  Christianity,  contrasting  them  with 
the  heathen  festivals  on  one  side,  and  the  sab- 
baths and  ''  feriae  aiiqu.mdo  a  Deo  dilectae  "  on 
the  other.  In  speaking  <if  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing in  prayer  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  urges  that 
on  that  day  we  should  cast  ott"  all  worldly 
anxieties,  "  dill'erentes  etiam  negotia  ne  quern 
diabolo  locum  demus  "  (de  Oratione,  c.  23).  The 
rest  enjoined  is,  no  doubt,  simply  a  means,  not 
an  end ;  but  it  is  notable  as  the  first  direct 
recognition  of  a  sacred  rest,  as  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  the  Lord's  day.  In  a  time  like  Ter- 
tullian's,  when  the  church  system  was  fully,  even 
rigidly,  organised,  it  is  not  dilKcult  to  tj-ace  here 
a  preparation  for  some  Sabbatarianism  hereafter. 

In  fact,  two  lines  of  thought  must  have  co- 
existed in  the  church.  On  the  one  side  there 
was  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  Jewish 
sabbath  had  passed  away,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
strict  legal  observance,  especially  in  any  negative 
aspect,  was  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  the  ten- 
dency to  more  regular  and  formal  Christian 
observance,  gathering  naturally  round  the 
recurrijg  weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection; 
and  allied  with  this,  the  perception  of  the  value 
of  an  ordinance  of  weekly  rest,  such  as  that  or- 
dained in  the  fourth  commandment,  to  man  as 
man.  From  this,  by  a  natural  transition,  would 
grow  up  the  disposition  to  set  up  the  Lord's  day, 
first  for  religious  worship  and  then  for  I'est,  in 
some  rivalry  to  the  ancient  sabbath,  as  being, 
indeed,  superior  in  dignity  and  sj)irituality,  but 
yet  a  sujireme  and  unique  festival,  to  be  ob- 
served with  equal  strictness.  These  last  lines  of 
thought  might  enter  sorretimes  into  alliance, 
sometimes  into  conflict.  Kach  would  in  turn 
emerge  into  prominence,  and  the  conception  of 
the  Lord's  day  would  fluctuate  accordingly. 

(HI.)  Hut  with  the  beginning  of  the  conversion 
of  the  empire  a  crisis  came.  The  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  day  is  marked 
by  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  edict  of  Con^tan- 
tine :  "Omnes  judi<"es  urbanaeque  plebes  et 
cunctarum  artium  ofKjia  venerabili  die  Solis 
quiescant.  Kuri  tameu  posit i  agrorum  culturae 
liberfe  licenterque  inscrviant.  quoniam  fre- 
quenter evenit  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  iVumenta 
sub-is  aut  vineae  scrobibus  mandentur,  ne  occa- 
sione  momenti  pereat  commoditas  coelesti  pro- 
visione  concossa"  (see  Cod.  ./tust.  book  iii.  tit.  12, 
3).  This  edict  was  clearly  intended  to  pay 
honour  to  the  great  Chri>tian  festival,  although, 
in  accordance  with  Const antine's  general  policy, 
it  declined  to  identify  the  emperor  with  the 
religion,  which  he  desired  only  indirectly  to 
support,  anil  only  gradually  to  establish.  The 
use  of  the  heathen  name  of  the  "solis  dies," 
with  the  vague  tifie  "  venerabilis  " — a  title 
rendered  the  more  ambiguous  by  the  known  re- 


verence which  Constantine  had  delighted  to  pay 
to  the  Sun-god — was  prob  ibly  something  more 
than  conventional.  But  the  tdect  of  the  edict, 
at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  rising  as  rapidly 
as  heathenism  was  sinking  into  decay,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  told  mainly  on  the  Christian 
festival.  It  would  invest  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day  with  all  the  strength  (and  the  weak- 
ness) which  the  sanction  of  civil  law  to  religious 
observance  must  necessarily  produce.  But  more 
particularly  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  idea 
of  rest  from  ordinary  work,  which  was  emphasised 
all  the  more  by  the  exemption  granted  to  agri- 
cultural labour  on  the  })lea  of  necessity,  it 
introduced  a  new  conception  of  the  day  itself.' 
The  advocates  of  the  Sabbatarian  view  in  later 
times  were  not  wholly  wrong  when  they  com- 
pared Constantine  to  Moses,  on  the  ground  that 
he  instituted  a  kind  of  new  sabbath  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  For  whatever  tendency  there  was 
already  existing  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's  day 
would  be  enormously  increased  by  this  inter- 
ference of  the  temporal  power.  The  idea  of 
rest  would  become  primary  instead  of  subsidiary  ; 
the  obsei-vance  would  have  more  of  the  law,  less 
of  the  spirit. 

The  tendency  towards  Sabbatarianism  was 
evidently  slow,  for  it  had  the  old  and  well- 
established  conception  of  the  day  to  overcome. 
But,  although  slow,  it  appears  to  have  been  sure. 

The  edict  itself  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  imperial  laws,  constantly  in- 
creasing in  stringency  and  in  unambiguous  con- 
nexion of  the  solis  dies  with  Christianity. 
Lusebins  (dl*  }  it.  Const,  iv.  18,  19,  20)  declares 
that  Constantine  himself  went  much  farther  in 
this  course,  as  his  adhesion  to  Christianity 
became  more  decided.  He  speaks  of  two  edicts 
to  the  army,  enjoining  rest  from  arms  on  that 
day  and  celebration  of  religious  worship,  by 
the  Christians  in  the  church  service,  by  the 
pagans  in  the  fields,  otl'ering  to  the  supreme 
Deity  a  prayer  authorised  by  the  emperor.  This 
prayer  he  quotes.  It  is  a  prayer  in  which 
nothing  occurs  distinctively  Christian,  but  which 
is  essentially  monotheistic  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  pagan  mythology.  In  sjieaking 
of  the  ordin;;n(e  for  the  Christians,  Kusebius 
calls  the  day  the  ^wrr^pios  rj/J-fpa,  ^v  Kal  (pwrhs 
ch-ai  Kal  i]\iov  (iruoyvfiov  avu^aiyfi  :  in  refer- 
ence to  the  heathen,  simply  t}  tov  (Pcorhs  ^/icpa. 
He  then  adds,  5ih  toIs  vnh  riju  'Pw^aiu-v  ap- 
XV^  TToKiTcvoiiifyois  aTraatu  axo\h^  i'/fji'  Ta?j 
iirojvvyLOis  TOV  'S.u.'TTipos  i-jp-fpais  4vov6(T(i. 
dfjiolus  Sf  T V  '"■p^  ToD  (Ta^fidrov  f  rinaV  ^injfjLrjs 


f  In  nnothcr  law  of  Constantinp.  a.d.  3:il,  there  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  fitness  of  cvrtain  exceplional  hpai 
oiK>r;itions  for  lliis  day  .  "  Rraium  et  jiicuii'lum  est.  eo  dio 
qiiai>  sunt  ma.xiiiib  voliva  complfii,  at^ine  idob  enianci- 
pandi  et  niaiuimittendi  die  fento  cuncto  licontlam  ha- 
beanl"  (Co'L  Theod.  II.  tit  viil.  1).  This  api^oars  to 
have  been  lx>rro«ed  Irom  oldt-r  practice  as  to  h-athen 
festivals.  But  it  is  not  iuipn.l>abli'  that  In  thi«  case 
th«'r»*  was  a  special  rffon-nce  to  tho  chrtn«ct>'rl>tic  iiii-a 
of  »h''  1/ord's  day.  as  the  da>  of  the  comphtion  of  our 
re<iemption. 

If  Tills  is  an  emendation  for  ja<;  toO  cafi^a-rov,  evi- 
dently ntcessary.     There  is  a  passage  In  Sozi.nirn  {Uut. 
j  r.ccl.  i.  c.  8)  which  forms  an  excelh-nl  elucidation  of  this, 
I  especially  of  the  last  clause,  in  the  words  irina  fit  -niv 
Ki'pifluciii',  io«  iv  TovTTj  TOV  XpiOTov  araorarro?  Ik  vtKpHv 
TTj**  6«  iripay,  wt  iv  avrg  orovpwfleVro?. 
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tvcKa.  fioi  hoK€7u  Tuv  4v  ravrais  t£  koivcc  2a>T7)/)t 
TreTT^oix^a'  IJ-vrijxovivo^evcov.  This  passage  ex- 
temis  the  statement  to  the  civil  population,  and 
adds  the  celebration  of  the  Friday  to  that  of  the 
Sunday,  it  is  true  that  these  edicts  of  Constan- 
tine  are  not  found  in  the  codes,  and  that  Euse- 
bius  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  subject  of  his  panegyric.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  either 
misinformed  or  insincere  in  the  main  substance 
of  his  statements  ;  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
accordant  with  Constantine's  temporising  policy 
to  issue  such  commands,  as  special  edicts,  not  to 
be  enrolled  among  formal  laws.  However  this 
may  be,  under  Constantine's  successors  there 
were  reiterated  enactments  in  this  direction,  free 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  original  law. 

Thus  we  have  two  laws  prohibitmg  exaction 
of  debt  on  that  day,  one  under  Valentinian  and 
Valens  (a.d.  368),  protecting  Christians  against 
being  forced  into  litigation  on  that  day,  the 
*' dies  solis,  qui  dudum  faustus  habetur  "  (^Cod. 
Theod.  VIII.  tit.  viii.  I)  ;  the  other  under 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  (a.d.  386), 
extending  this  immunity  to  all,  calling  the  day 
plainly  the  "  dies  solis  quem  Dominicum  rite 
dixere  taajores,"  and  branding  any  infringer  of 
the  law  as  "  non  modo  notabilis,  varum  etiam 
sacrilegus  "  {Cod.  Theod.  VIII.  tit.  viii.  2).  The 
progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  these  two 
laws  is  significant.  The  former,  recognising  the 
Christians  as  a  sect,  is  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  a  law  of  Honoiius  and  Theodosius  in 
409,  protecting  the  Jews  from  being  forced  to 
work  or  litigation  on  the  sabbath  or  other  of 
their  sacred  days  {Cd.  Tfiefjd.  II.  tit,  viii.  3). 
The  latter  accepts  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  and  enforces  on  all  by  law  the 
sacredness  of  its  chief  festival. 

Again,  the  celebration  of  the  day  was 
gradually  separated  by  law  from  all  heathen 
and  even  secular  associations.  In  389,  under 
Theo<losius,  the  "solis  dies"  and  the  "Sancti 
Pa.schae  dies "  (the  weeks  before  and  after 
Easter)  are  included  with  the  harvest  and  vint- 
age .seasons,  the  Kalends  of  January,  and  the  days 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
as  forensic  holidays  (C/</.  2'/<eo'/,  II.  tit,  viii.  2). 
In  386  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  pre- 
s^^-nt  to  the  ]>eople  any  spectacle  on  the  "dies 
soliji,"  "  ne  divinam  venerationem  confecti  sol- 
lemnitate  conftindat  "  (Cod.  Ti.eod.  XV.  tit.  v.  2). 
lo  425,  under  Theodosius  the  younger,  we  find 
a  law  enacting  an  entire  abstinence  from  all 
amusements  of  the  theatre  or  the  circus,  on  the 
*'  I>ie5  Dominicus,"  Christmas  day,  Kpi)»hany, 
I^'i-ster,  and  the  Pentecost,  in  order  that  the 
whole  minds  «f  Chrintians  may  be  devoted  to 
wor*hip  of  GfxI.  It  denount  en  nay  itifi  in^ement 
of  the  law  by  "the  infjttu.iti'd  impirty  of  the 
Jew*  or  the  »tolid  error  and  miidnesH of  heathen- 
ism," and  orders  the  t-eU-bralion  even  of  tlie  em- 
peror'ii  birthday  Ut  b«  *vi  a»id>!  for  the  nake  of 
the  Chrijitian  holy  day  (C  d.  Vw.d.  XV.  tit.  v.  ft). 
The  »«nie  Inw  U  reitirrated  in  even  »tron({"'r 
term*  uudrr  Leo  an«l  Anthi-miuH  (a.i».  469),  in 
XfAvxfTiv.*  to  the  \AfxW  day.  which  is  »o  \w.  kept 
aUolutely  »acn><l,  not  only  from  l-usim-ss,  but 
bImi  from  "obM-«'ije  p|«<:iMir«>H  "  of  th<j  th«Mtr<', 
the  circus,  and  the  nmpliith<'atre  {(''"l  hint.  lib. 
iii.  tit.  lii.    11).      .Nor   Hhould  wi;   ;  a  r«'- 
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409),  which  expressly  orders  that  on  the  Lord's 
day  the  judges  shall  have  })rii.oners  brought 
before  them,  to  inquire  whether  they  have  been 
treated  huiijanely,  to  see  that  food  is  given  to 
the  destitute,  and  that  the  prisoners  be  allowed^ 
under  guard,  to  go  to  the  bath.  The  bishopo 
were  to  put  the  .judges  in  mind  of  this  duty 
{Cud.  Jxtst.  i.  tit.  iv.  9).  It  may  be  noted  that 
at  a  later  period  (a.d.  529)  under  Justinian,  the 
bishops  were  ordered  to  visit  the  prisoners  on 
Wednesdays  or  Fridays  (the  Lord's  day  being 
probably  thought  to  be  too  much  occupied),  to 
inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  prisoners,  and  to 
see  whether  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  had  taken  place  {Cod.  Just.  tit. 
iv,  22),  But  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans, 
twenty  years  later  (a,d,  549),  orders  the  arch- 
deacon or  provost  (praepositus  ecclesiae)to  make 
the  visitation  on  the  Lord's  day  itself,  with  a 
view  to  the  relief  of  necessitous  prisoners  (see 
Labbe,  Councils,  vol.  ix.  p.  134).  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  laws  recognise  the  positive 
duty  of  works  of  charity  on  the  Lord's  day, 
precisely  as  He  Himself  had  recognised  it  on  the 
sabbath. 

This  long  series  of  temporal  enactments  (in 
considering  which  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting them  as  a  whole,  anticipated  chronolo- 
gical order)  must  have  told  very  powerfully  upon 
the  conception  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  church 
itself,  not  only  tending  to  formalize  its  celebra- 
tion, but  to  invest  it  in  great  degree  with  the 
character  of  a  sabbath.  Still,  however,  there 
was  no  connexion  of  its  observance  with  the 
obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
therefore  no  application  to  it  either  of  the  laws 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  or  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  the  subject,  as  niodifying  and  spiritualizing 
these  laws. 

But  when  the  legal  enforcement  of  rest  on 
the  Lord's  day  was  once  established,  the  ue.xt 
step  would  not  unnaturally  follow.  In  fact,  the 
conception  of  it,  as  formally  sanctioned  by  a 
divine  law,  would  recommend  itself  to  diflerent 
schools  of  thought.  It  would  be  a  refuge  to  any 
who  scrupled  to  accept  in  respect  of  Christian 
ft'.stivals  the  authority  of  a  merely  tenii>oral 
power,  not  yet  absolutely  identilied  with  Chris- 
tianity, It  wou.d  api)ear  to  earnest-minded 
mon  as  a  short  and  ready  way  of  maintaining  a 
high  spirituality  of  tone,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
ventional and  insincere  ob.servance  to  which  the 
imperi.il  interference  would  probably  give  ri.ve. 
It  would  afford  t.i  the  courtly  satellites  of  the 
emperor  an  opportunity  of  flattering  his  desire 
ot  bfeiug  "a  bi>hop  as  to  thini^s  and  men  with- 
out." by  repre.senting  him  as  being  tlie  ri-storrr 
of  a  half-foigotti-n  divine  law.  Fiom  various 
causes  it  Would  make  its  way ;  and,  if  once 
admitted,  its  siinplieity  and  coijency  wouM  help 
it  to  Hupersede  other  pleas  for  the  .sacreilness  <d* 
the  day. 

(IV,)  This  eflect  is  not  at  first  visible  in  the 
i;reat  leaders  of  cccleHinstical  opinion  and  faith. 
In  them  wu  find  the  same  general  line  of  thought 
which  has  already  Ixm-u  iJcNcribed,  It  will  bo 
sullicit'ut  to  quote  a  f<-w  leading  ex.impleH  (rom 
the  Knitt  and  Went,  St.  y\tliaiiiisiuH  didi^hts  to 
trnee  nignii  of  honour  rlonc  prophi'tii-nlly  to  thn 
Lord**  day,  the  r<'Hurrertion  day  of  the  l.orl 
{ayaind(Titii}%  r)^ipa),  iih  m  th«  titif  (d'  tiie  i«ixth 
rsalm,    "  Upon    the    eighth "  (which,   however, 
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seems  to  have  no  reference  to  the  eighth  day  at 
all)  or  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ps.  cxviii.  24, 
"Tiiis  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made," 
which  he  connects  with  the  "stone  male  the 
head  of  the  corner"  (see  v.  22).  In  the  treatise 
"  de  Sabbato  et  Circumcisione  "  (which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  and  questioned  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  somewhat  hesitatingly),  tnere  is  a 
curious  passage,  comparing  the  sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  day.  His  idea  is  that  the  first  creation 
had  its  end,  and  therefore  its  sabbatical  rest  ; 
the  second  or  new  creation  has  no  end,  and 
"  therefore  God  rested  not  in  it,  but  worketh 
hitherto "  (ews  &pTi  ^pydC^rai),  referring,  of 
course,  to  John  iv.  17.  Accordingly  (he  says) 
•'  we  keep  no  sabbath  day  {ov5e  aa^^ari^ofxiv 
■}]ix4pau),  but  we  look  forward  to  the  sabbath  of 
sabbaths"  in  heaven,  which  "the  new  creation 
iloes  not  accejjt  as  its  end,  but  its  manifestation 
and  perpetual  festival."  But  he  adds,  "as 
(jiod  commanded  men  formerly  to  keep  the  sab- 
bath day  as  a  memorial  of  the  end  of  the  older 
dispensation,  so  we  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
memorial  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  new 
creation  "  (outws  rrju  KvpiaKi]v  Tijmwfxev  ixvinx-qv 
ovaav  apx^s  SevTtpas  avaKTiaews).  (See  vol. 
iii.  pp.  42,  43,  44,  Bened.  ed.)  On  the  subject  of 
circumcision,  he  repeats  the  old  symbolism  of 
the  eighth  day,  as  signifying  the  Lord's  day  ; 
and  adds  significantly,  ■})  6y56r}  rh  trafi^arov 
iKvfffu  Koi  ov  rh  (xafi^arov  ttjj/  oydoiju.  But 
though  in  all  this  there  is  some  suggestion  of 
future  ideas,  there  is  still  no  view  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  a  sabbath.  The  passage  in  the  Homily 
de  Scmente  (falsely  ascribed  to  him),  in  which 
we  find  the  words,  "  The  Lord  changed  the  sab- 
bath day  into  the  Lord's  day  "  (/x€Te(?7j/fe  df  6 
Kvpios  Trjf  Tov  ara^^drov  rj/iepav  els  KvpiaK^v) 
speaks  obviously  in  this  the  language  of  later 
times  ;  and  is  as  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  his  teaching  on  this  subject  as  with  his 
general  style  and  line  of  thought. 

This  same  idea  is  still  more  fully  and 
strikingly  worked  out  by  Epiphanius.  He 
calls  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews  the  "  little 
sabbath,"  and,  referring  to  the  disciples'  sup- 
posed breach  of  the  sabbath  in  the  corn-fields,  he 
says  that  it  signified  the  relaxation  of  the  bond 
)f  this  little  sabbath,  because  "Christ,  the 
great  Sabbath  was  come,"  of  whom  Noah  was  a 
type  and  Lamech's  words  (Gen.  v.  29)  a  pro- 
phecy; who  is  the  great  sabbiith,  first,  because 
He  gives  us  rest  from  our  sins,  and  next, 
because  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
rested  in  Him  (ai/aTTfirouTat  ku  avrtf),  and  in 
Him  all  saints  found  rest "  (adv.  Ilaer.  Kb.  i. 
torn.  ii.  p.  .'52).  He  refers,  indeed,  to  the  Lord's 
day,  as  of  apostolic  celebration,  but  in  this  he 
joins  with  it  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  {ddv. 
Hurt',  lib.  i.  torn.  ii.  pp.  23,  24);  and  mentions 
the  occasional  festal  observation  of  the  sabbath, 
au'l  iMarcion's  deliberate  protest  against  this  by 
keeping  it  as  a  fast.  Fr«»m  him  alone  we 
should  hardly  gather  even  what  we  know  to 
liave  been  true  of  the  gradual  emergence  of  the 
Lord's  day  into  an  unique  observance,  both  as 
to  worship  and  as  to  rest. 

In  connexion  with  this  period  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  at  the  remarkaide  treatment  of  this 
subj(!ct  in  the  "  Apostidical  (.\)nstitutions " 
whiih  [see  Ai^iSTOijcAL  CoNsriTiriONs]  must 
be  referred  to  about  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 


turies. These  exemplify  in  the  clearest  way 
the  statement  above  ma  le,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  observance  of  the  old  sabbath  tended  to 
give  clearness  and  certainty  to  the  true  idea  of 
the  Lord's  day.  In  Book  ii.  c.  59,  2,  we  find 
the  sabbath  and  "  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  the 
Lord's  day  "  joined  in  an  exhortation  to  special 
religious  assemblies,  which,  however,  goes  on  to 
dwell  especially  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  that  to 
which  "the  reading  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  olfering  of 
sacrifice  and  the  gift  of  spiritual  food"  pe- 
culiarly belong.  In  Book  v.  c.  18,  19,  we 
have  a  vivid  description  of  the  fast  of  tiie 
"  Great  Sabbath,"  "  when  the  bridegroom  was 
taken  away,"  and  of  the  vigil  of  the  Easter 
day,  ending  in  the  "offering  of  the  sacrifice." 
Otherwise  the  general  command  is  to  keep  both 
the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  as  feasts,  the 
one  in  memory  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  the 
other  of  the  resurrection  (see  Book  vii.  c.  23, 
2).  In  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  given  in  Book 
vii.  c.  36,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  the 
sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  which  tells  how 
the  "sabbath  is  the  rest  from  creation,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  world,  the  seeking  of  God's  laws, 
the  praise  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  that 
He  has  given  us.  But  rising  above  all  these 
ideas,  the  Lord's  day  manifests  to  us  the  Me- 
diator Himself,  the  guardian  and  lawgiver  of 
men,  the  source  of  resurrection,  the  firstborn 
before  all  creation,  God  the  Word,  man  born  of 
the  Virgin  JIary,  .  .  .who  died  and  rose  again; 
and  so  commands  us  to  ofl'er  to  God  the  highest 
of  all  thanksgiving."  In  Book  viii.  33, 1,  we  find 
a  command  given  in  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  "  Let  servants  work  five  days,  on 
the  .abbath  and  the  Lord's  day  let  them  rest, 
witn  a  view  to  instruction  in  godliness  in  the 
church."  This  command  introduces  a  series  of 
commands  to  rest  on  holy  days.  It  is  notable, 
as  looking  like  an  apostolic  extension  of  the 
enactment  of  the  fourth  commandment.  But 
when  the  decalogue  is  expounded,  we  find  that 
commandment  explained  thus,  "Thou  shalt 
keep  a  sabbath,  on  account  of  Him  who  ceased 
from  creation  but  not  from  providence,  a  sab- 
bath not  of  idleness  of  hands,  but  of  medita- 
tii>n  on  his  laws"  (ii.  361).  There  is  no  idea  of 
its  transference  for  a  Christian  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  day. 

In  St.  Chrysostom  there  is  perhaps  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  idea  that  the  sabbath  was  so  far 
of  jierpetual  obligation,  that  the  one  day  in  seven 
should  always  l)e  set  apart.  In  his  10th  Homily 
on  Genesis,  c.  1,  we  find  him  declaring  tdat  "  God 
from  the  beginning  teaches  us  figuratively,  in- 
stiucting  us  to  set  aside  one  day  (or  'the  first 
day  ')  in  the  cycle  of  the  week,  and  to  devote  it 
to  work  in  spiritual  things;  for  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  God  hallowed  the  seventh  day  " 
(^Stj  ^yTfvOfy  ^k  Trpooifxiuiv  alviyuajuhics  5<5a- 
(TKaKiav  i]n'iv  &  &tbs  ■irap(xeTai,iraiS(VQ.^y  rvp  /xiav 
rjfxfpai'  iv  Ty  kvkKw  t^j  i^hoaahos  a.iraaai> 
avanBivai  Koi  a.<popl^fty  ri]  rup  iry(vuaTtKii}P 
ipya<Tla,SiaydLpTOvro  6  Sf(rw6TT}i,  k.t.A.)  (See 
Bened.  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  80.)  This  treatment,  how- 
ever, of  the  subject  is  but  slightly  indicated,  and 
it  exists  sitle  by  side  with  teaching  of  a  more 
ancient  type.  Thus  the  sabbath  is  to  him  also 
the  type  of  eternal  lest  in  heaven  (Comm.  on 
Heb.  iii.  8,  vol.  xii.  y.  63).     In  his  39th  Homily 
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on  St.  Matthew,  he  speaks  of  the  formal  sabbath 
as  a  condesceDsion  to  the  hardness  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews,  and  urges  that  we  should  always 
keep  festival  by  abstaining  from  evil,  and  "  be 
idle  with  a  spiritual  idleness  "  {apyu/mei'  apyiav 
irv€v/jLaTiK-nv),  by  keeping  our  hands  from  reck- 
lessness (vol.vii.  p.  4o5).  Still  it  is  significant; 
it  appears  to  indicate  a  transition  towards  the 
later  idea  of  connecting  the  fourth  commandment 
directly  with  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 
The  circumstances  of  his  time,  and  the  evils  with 
which  he  had  to  grapple,  may  have  suggested 
this  short  and  easy  way  of  maintaining  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  great  Christian  festival. 

We  turn  to  the  West,  and  take  as  specimens  of 
church  opinion,  the  three  whom  Milman  has 
called  the  great  organizers  of  Latin  Christianity. 

St.  Ambrose  (on  Ps.  xlii.)  holds,  like  St,  Atha- 
nasius,  that  the  Lord's  day  is  "  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,"  of  Ps.  cxviii.  ;  ot  all  the  days 
on  which  God  works  mighty  works,  it  has  the 
leadership  (praerogativa),  because  illuminated  by 
the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  In  his 
commentary  on  Ps.  xlviii.  we  observe  a  marked 
instance  of  the  tendency  to  supersede  the  sabbath 
by  the  Lord's  day.  The  Psalm  is  to  be  sung 
'*  Secunda  Sabbati."  What  (he  asks)  is  this  but 
"  the  Lord's  day,  which  followed  the  sabbath  ?  " 
He  clearly  means  that  it  followed  it  in  old 
times,  not  only  in  order,  but  in  dignity  ;  for 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  "  eighth  day,  at 
once  the  eighth  and  the  first,"  as  "  sanctified 
by  the  resurrection,"  and  now  accordingly  having 
"  ex  numeri  ordine  praerogativam,  et  ex  Resur- 
rectione  Domini  Sanctitatem."  He  actually 
interprets  the  aa^Barov  bevrfpoirpwrov  as  sig- 
nifying that  "  the  sabbath,  which  was  once  first, 
now  begins  to  be  but  the  second  after  the  first ;" 
and  la.stly,  he  uses  the  phrase  "  Prima  requies 
cessavit,  secunda  successit,"  connecting  with  this 
the  declaration  of  the  "  sabbath  keeping  for 
the  people  of  God  "  (in  Heb.  iv.  8,  9).  Similarly 
commenting  on  the  passage  "  V'espere  Sabbati, 
quae  lucesclt  m  primam  Sabbati,"  he  remarks, 
'*  B^ifore  the  resurrection  the  Evangelist  spoke 
of  the  sabbath  ;  after  the  resurrection  he  called 
it  the  fir»t  day  of  the  week."  It  is  true  that  he 
speaks  of  the  "  rest  in  Christ "  as  the  true  and 
'*  great  sabbath,"  in  the  same  sense  as  Lpiphanius 
(cfc  Of/itu  yVitW.,  vol.  ii.  1206  H,  liened.  ed. 
1690).  But,  while  he  would  have  doubtless 
repudiated  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  day  was  the 
*'Chrii.tian  sabbath,"  his  words  certainly  prepare 
for  it. 

St.  Jerome's  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
markedly  charaf.-teiihtic.  He  (adv.  Jovin.  ii.  2.0) 
deal*  with  the  six  davM  of  work  as  representing 
thi-t  life,  the  b«fVPDth  the  *'  true  anri  eternal 
hahbath,"  in  whirh  we  shall  be  fr<;e.  In  the 
pa»>^a({e  already  referred  to  (m  UaUit,  lib.  U. 
vol.  vii,  y.  4.'»»i,  iJened.  ed.)  he  lays  it  down  that, 
strictly  it|>eakiug,  all  day*  are  equal  to  a  Chrintinn, 
**  Dec  }«r  ParaM>ereo  tantum  crucifi^i  Chrintum 
et  dit!  [)oininic4  re^ur^erc,  net]  hem|>er  nunctam 
r  iftv.   dii'm  et  %t:n\\)*-r    eum  carne 

I,"  and  he  y(H?(i  <in  to  con t rant  the 
fttri' I  hiiiit.tU<>ii  of  the  JtrMn  to  certain  dayii  with 
tne  fr«'«:d<im  »>f  the  Chri»tian  to  fast,  to  pray,  to 
cjfWhrnitt  a  Ixrd'ii  day  by  r<'«civinj{  the  liiKJy 
(,(  thr  L^.rd,  at  all  tim«ri».  On  Kz.k.  xx.  10,  11, 
\\r  haA  n  '  uriou*  ytuuM^v.^  dfrlarinK  the  itabbath 
and  circumciaion    to  have   been   given   aji  HigtJii, 


"  ut  sciamus  nos  perfecto  et  aeterno  sabbato 
requiescendum  a  saeculi  operibus."  "  Unde  in  sex 
diebus  operantes  septimo  die  requiescimus,  ut 
nihil  aliud  die  ac  nocte  faciamus,  nisi  omne  quod 
vivimus,  deberi  Domino  noverimus,  et  redeunte 
hebdomade  totos  nos  nomini  ejus  consecrenius." 
While  he  bears  constant  testimony  to  the  solemn 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day  by  religious  wor- 
ship, it  is  truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Hessey  (Bampton 
Lectures,  Lect.  111.) that  he  describes  the  Egyptian 
coenobitae,  as  after  church  making  garments  for 
themselves  or  others,  and  tells  the  story  of  his 
visits  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
not  as  religious  ceremonies,  but  as  seemly  re- 
creations. Throughout,  both  as  to  theory  and 
practice,  his  view  of  the  Lord's  day  is  highly 
spiritual,  with  no  tendency  whatever  to  legal  or 
sabbatical  observance. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  constantly  refers  to  the 
question  of  the  sabbath,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  the  Lord's  day.  He  expresses  himself  with 
singular  clearness  against  any  continuance  of 
sabbatical  obligation.  In  his  De  Genesi  ad 
Litteram  (Book  iv.,  0pp.  vol.  iii.  208)  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  in  the  time  of  full  revelation 
of  grace,  that  method  of  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  which  was  symbolized  by  the  rest  of  a 
single  day,  was  taken  away  from  the  observance 
of  the  faithful  (observatio  ilia  sabbati,  quae 
unius  diei  vacatione  figurabatur,  ablata  est  ab 
observatione  tidelium).  Similarly  in  his  Epistle 
to  Januarius  {Ep.  Iv.  vol.  ii.  203)  he  expressly 
distinguishes  the  fourth  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
third  commandment,  connecting  it  mystically 
with  the  third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity),  as 
one  to  be  observed  figuratively,  from  all  the 
others,  which  are  to  be  observed  literally.  In 
both  passages  he  urges  on  the  faithful  a  per- 
petual sabbath,  partly  of  rest  from  the  "  old 
works,"  partly  of  working  whatever  good  they 
work  with  a  view  to  the  eternal  sabbath  of 
heaven.  The  Lord's  day  (  he  adds)  was  declared 
not  to  the  Jews  but  to»  the  Christians  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  from  that  time 
only  began  to  have  its  festal  character.  There 
was  indeed  a  mystical  signification  of  the  eighth 
day  (octavi  Sacramentuin)  under  the  law,  which 
he  traces  fancifully  enough,  but  it  was  reserved 
and  concealed,  and  the  sabbath  alone  given 
for  celebration.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  he 
declares  against  the  Manicheans  (contra  Adi- 
mun/M/n,  sect.  2,  16,  and  contra  Fdustuin,  book 
vi.  vol.  viii.  209,  240,  M,i),  that  the  literal  or 
carnal  observation  of  the  sabbath  is  abolished, 
while  its  s|ii ritual  hignificance  remains,  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  "Come  unto  mo, 
and  1  will  give  you  rest."  His  princijjle  is 
formally  enunciated  thus,  "Apost<dicam  inter- 
pretationem  Hpiritiialiti-r  tmeo  ;  Carnab-m  Servi- 
tutin  obi>ervationem  libertate  contemuo."  In  his 
treatise  de  S/'irUu  et  Littna,  Hect.  xiv.  (vol.  x. 
.'J28)  ho  takes  it  ho  nb>olutely  for  grantcid  that 
the  obscrvatice  of  the  habhath  according  to  the 
letter  ix  carnal,  that  he  thiiikH  it  iicct'.shary  to 
plead  that  the  prin<i|ib'.  "the  b'tter  kilb-th," 
applieN  not  only  to  the  fourth  (oininandiiii-tit, 
but    to   the  otlivr   nine.       The   Hahliath    diiy,   he 

I  say*  eluewher«(on  Vn.  el.  vol.  iv.  241  I),  hignitii-'. 

I  rent,  the  Lord'»  day,  ri-nurri-ction.  Thf  two  id<-a« 
nr<!  in  hi*  vi<-w  contraHtt'd,  hn  th«!  old  and  new 
covi-nantii  aiu  ( nulttuttrd.       Such  iM   bin  genuiut 
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••eacliing.  There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
Homilies  dc  Tempore  {Hum.  '2ol),  attributed  to 
him,  but  unhesitatingly  I'ejected  by  the  liene- 
dictine  editors,  and  assigned  by  them  to  the 
9th  century,  in  which  lie  is  made  to  say  that 
"  the  doctors  of  the  church  decreed  to  transfer  ' 
all  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  sabbath-keeping  to 
the  Lord's  day,  so  that  wliat  they  celebrated  in 
tigure,  we  might  celebrate  in  reality "  (see 
vol.  V.  p.  3101).  But  this  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  St.  Augustine's  general  teaching  ;  it  clearly 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a  later  time,  and  shews 
traces  of  a  well-known  passage  of  Alcuin. 

(V.)  In  these  leading  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  we  find,  therefore,  not  only  a  pre- 
servation of  the  older  and  truer  ideas,  but, 
generally  speaking,  a  care  (possibly  prophetic) 
to  enfoice  the  s{)irituality  of  the  Lord's  day  more 
carefully  than  ever.  It  is  rather  in  the  enact- 
ments of  councils,  embodying  the  common  opinion 
of  the  church  at  large,  that  we  trace  the  changes 
of  conception  which  have  been  described  above. 

The  great  Council  of  Nicaea,  taking  the  Lord's 
day  and  its  observance  for  granted,  merely  di- 
rects that  on  the  Lord's  day  and  within  the 
Pentecost,  all  shall  pray  standing  (Canon  20), 
Subsequent  councils,  however,  of  the  4th,  5th 
and  6th  centuries  legislate  frequently  on  the 
subject. 

Tiie  first  class  of  enactments  is  directed  to  the 
enforcement  of  ritual  and  devotional  observances. 
Thus  absence  from  the  church  on  their  Lord's 
days  is  made  a  ground  for  excommunication; 
fiisting  on  the  Lord's  day  is  denounced  as  savour- 
ing of  Manicheism  ;  the  refusal  to  join  the 
prayers  and  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist,  an<l  the 
|)ractice  of  leaving  the  church  during  preaching, 
are  censured  and  punished ;  all  frequenting  of 
the  games  or  the  circus  on  the  Lord's  day  is 
strictly  forbidden  (see  Hessey's  Dainpton  Lec- 
tures, Lect.  HI.).  These  enactments  have  no 
special  significance  as  to  the  conception  of  the 
day.  They  simi)ly  take  for  granted  its  religious 
celebration  after  the  primitive  fashion ;  their 
existence  only  indicates  that  this  celebration 
was  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  legal 
regulation  and  enforcement. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  enactments 
intended  to  secure  and  guard  a  quasi-sabbatical 
rest.  To  this  the  well-known  canon  of  Laodicea 
(A.D.  3(j:^)  seems  certainly  to  belong.  (See 
Labbe,  Concilia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5fi4,  bQb.)  It  de- 
clares that  Christians  *' are  not  to  Judaize  and 
rest  on  the  sabbath  day,  but  to  work  on  that 
day,  and  jjreferring  the  Lord's  day  in  honour,  on 
it,  if  possible,  to  rest  as  Christians  (j)]v  5( 
KVpianhv  TrpoTifiwvTfi,  ftyt  Svvaivro,  <rxoA(i^f«»' 
i)S  Xpicrriavoi).  Obviously  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  intended  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  idea  of  rest  ;  but  still  the  result  is  to 
transfer  a  sabbatical  rest  to  the  Lord's  day.  and 
so  to  make  it  a  kin<l  of  8])iritualized  and  Chris- 
tianized sabbath.  This  step  being  once  taken, 
its  necessary  ctinsequences  follow,  accumulating 
regulations  of  prohil)itiou  or  injunction,  until 
the  original  distinction  is  obscured  or  lost.  The 
councils,  in  fact,  w«*ro  placet!  between  tendencies 
to  extreme  observance  and  to  extreme  neglect. 
Thus  at  the  third  Council  of  Orleans  (a.D.  TvtS), 
we  see  that  a  n-rtam  pul>lic  opinii>n  had  been 
growini;  u|t  (persuasuiu  est  populis)  that  on 
th)  Lord's  d;iv  no  horse  or  ox  or  carri;ige  should 


be  used,  no  food  prepared,  nothing  done  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  house  or  person.  This  the 
council  wisely  desires  to  check,  and  protests  that 
such  minute  regulations  "savour  rather  of 
Jewish  than  Christian  observance"  (ad  Judaicam 
magis  quam  ad  Chn>tianam  observantiam  per- 
tinerej.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  the  freedom  hitherio  used  on  the 
Lord's  day  should  be  preserved  (quod  antea 
fieri  licuit,  liceat).  But  in  the  very  same  canon 
abstinence  from  rural  work  in  general  is  not 
only  advised,  in  order  that  men  may  have  leisure 
for  church-going  and  prayer,  but,  in  case  of 
neglect,  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censure  (see 
Labbe,  vol.  ix.  p.  lu).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
secon  1  Council  of  Macon  (a.d.  o85)  declares 
itself  driven  to  U'gislation,  because  ''the  j)eople 
rashly  }irofaue  the  Lord's  day,  and  as  on  ordinary 
days  (privatis  diebus)  devote  themselves  to  un- 
ceasing work."'  Accordingly  the  first  canon 
pleails  eloquently  for  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  dsiy,  "  which  has  given  us  the  new  birth 
and  freedom  from  all  our  sins  "  (quae  nos  denu6 
peperit  et  a  peccatis  omnibus  liberavit);  on  it 
"  being  made  free  from  sin  and  become  servants 
to  righteousness,  let  us  show  the  service  which 
is  perfect  freedom  "  (liberam  servitutem  exhibea- 
mus).  "  The  day  is  the  day  of  per|)etual  rest, 
which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  type  of  the 
seventh  day  in  the  law  and  the  i)rophets.** 
Hence  it  is  urged  that  men  should  abstain  from 
litigation  and  pleading,  and  should  not  even 
allow  themselves  on  plea  of  necessity  to  yoke 
their  oxen.  Their  whole  soul  is  to  be  absorbed 
in  hymns  and  praises ;  their  eyes  and  hands 
raised  all  day  to  God.  Not  that  there  is  value 
in  bodily  rest  (corporali  abstlnenti)),  but  in  an 
obedience  by  which  earthly  actions  may  be  set 
aside,  and  the  soul  raised  to  heaven.  All  this  is 
spiritual  exhortation  ;  but  it  is  significantly 
added  that  disobedience  will  be  punished  pri- 
marily bv  God,  secondarily  ''by  the  implacable 
anger  of  the  priest;"  pleaders  shall  be  non- 
suited, peasants  or  slaves  severely  scourged, 
clerks  or  monks  suspended  for  six  months  from 
communion  with  their  fellows.  (See  Labbe,  ix. 
947.)  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  canon 
there  is  a  vague  reference  to  the  seventh  day's 
rest,  laid  down  in  the  fourth  commandment,  as 
foreshadowing  the  Lord's  day.  But  this  is  A 
tentative  step  anticipatory  of  the  future.  Every 
enactment  of  quasi-sabbatical  rest  prepared  for 
a  Sabbatarian  theory  ;  but  it  was  tar  from  being 
as  yet  established. 

This  is  clear,  if  we  turn  to  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  foremost  man  of  his 
day  in  character  as  in  office,  and  the  unconscious 
founder  of  the  future  papal  power.  He  ob- 
viously followed  St.  Augustine  in  his  view  of 
the  Lord's  day  and  its  significance,  and  in  some 
of  his  references  to  Old  Testament  types  of  its 
sacredness  •»  (see  Norn,  in  E^ek.  ii.  4).  In 
a  cplebrated  letter  to  the  Komans  (Kpit.  xiii. 
1),  written  in  reference  to  some  intro<luction 
of  strict  rest  on  the  sabbath,  he  declares  that  it 


»>  One  Is,  however,  peculiar.  On  Job  i.  6,  ho  contends 
that  in  Ids  sanctilyioK  his  sons  after  tho  seven  dnys,  he 
pretigui  'mI  the  oitjlith  d.iy  or  Ix)nl'8  d.iy.  He  iidds  "  <j)iia 
org.>  octavo  dii>  ofTirp'  !^pt<'m  Siicriticla  diritur.  plenus 
B  -ptifonuis  gratiae  Spiritu  pro  spe  nsurrecilonls  Dooiioo 
deavrvisse  perhlbeiur." 
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is  Antichrist,   who  "  at  his    coming  shall  cause 
the  sabbath  day,  and  the  Lord's   day  to  be  kept  I 
from  all  work  " — in  the  one  case,  he  adds,  for  the  i 
sake    of   Judaizing,    in  the    other,    because    he 
hira^elf  shall  pretend    to  die,   and  to  rise  again.  [ 
In   regard  to   the    sabbath,  which  is    his   chief  j 
subject,  he  lays  down  the  broad   principle    that  \ 
the  laws  of  the   old  covenant  were  but  typical,  I 
and    in   the   light    of  Chi-ist's   coming   can    be  J 
kept  onlv  in  spirit.     "Our   true  sabbath  is  the  ■ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself."     He  then  protests  \ 
against  a  prohibition  of  the   bath  on  the  Lord's  } 
day    (evidently  on    Sabbatarian  grounds),    in    a 
tone   which    would  apply  to  many   other  such 
ordinances.     He  is  content  to   lay  it  down   that 
on    the    Lord's  dav    we  are  to   cease  from    all 
earthly    work,    and    to   devote    ourselves    alto- 
gether  to  prayer    (atque    omni  modo  orationi- 
bus    insistendum),  in  order   that   any  spiritual 
neglect  in  the  six  days  may   be   atoned   for  on 
the  day  of    the    resurrection,     it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  so  to  have  written,  had 
the  idea  of  the  transference  of  the   obligation  of 
the    fourth    commandment    to    the    Lord's    day 
attained  to  anything  like  general  acceptation. 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of  Gre- 
gory to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (considered 
to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity)   which  deals  with 
fasting,  and,  referring  apparently  to  Sundays  in 
Lent,  draws  a  singularly   unpleasant  picture  of 
Sunday  festivities.     "  De   ipsa  vero  die   Domi- 
nica   haesitamus   quidnam  dicendum    sit,  cum 
omnes   laici    et  saecuhires  ilia   die   plus   solito 
caeteris  diebus   accuratius  cibos   carnium  appe- 
lant, et    nisi   nova  quadara   aviditate   usque  ad 
mediam  noctem    se  ingurgitent,    non   aliter   se 
bvjus    sacri  temporis   observationem    suscipere 
putant;  .   .   .  unde  nee  a  tali  consuetudine  averti 
posdunt,  et   ideo  cum    venia  suo  ingenio  relin- 
queudi  sunt,  ne  forte   pejores  existant  si  a  tali 
consuetudine  prohibeantur  "(Haddanand  Stubbs, 
Co/u:.  iii.  5+ ;  Greg.  0pp.   ii.   I'jO'i,   in   Apji.  ad 
Epist.  xiii.,  from  Gratian,  Dist.  iv.  can.  6).    It  is 
possible  that  this  practice  indicates  a  reaction 
against  the  Sabbatarianism  referred  to  in  Gre- 
gory's   letter.      Curiously    enough,    it    exactly 
curresponds  to  those  excessive  sabbath  festivities 
with  which  the  Fathers  of  the  6th  century  re- 
proach the  Jews. 

Meanwhile  the  current  of  opinion  and  legis- 
lation htill  continues  to  set  in  the  Sabbatarian 
direction.  Legends  of  miraculous  judgment  on 
those  who  w«i  k  <>n  the  I><trd's  day  become  rife. 
In  the  Life  ot'  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre  (written 
by  Veuantius  Fortunatu-s  in  the  tjth  century) 
we  are  told  how  the  hand  of  a  man  at  tlssone, 
workint;  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  a  girl  at  Melun, 
spianiut;  on  the  Hame  day,  were  Kuddeoly  con- 
tract«<l  (ita  contrahitur  digitux  ut  unguium 
AcumfD  partem  tranHJret  iu  alteram),  nnd  how 
b-fth  were  iniracul«ui»ly  healed  by  St.  Germanus 
(re.  14,  IG  ;  Mi-.jn*-,  I'ltrulthju;  Ixxii.  HI ).  Ah  time 
go«»  on,  kuch  |»ort»?nti*  become  more  nmneroiiii 
aod  more  Rtrikiiig  ;  tho  hand  which  chopH  wood 
cleaves  to  the  hatchet,  or  ih  withered  ;  a  cako 
mad*  oo  i\\t  I>ir<r»  day  Htrenmti  with  blucxl ; 
a  mill-whc«i  Met  in  moti'in  refuMcii  to  turn  (m>« 
Heylin,  On  t  e  ,S<i>^Mith,  part  ii.  c.  y.  '.S,  and 
lieMcy'it  Ilumpton  I.erturen,  lecl.  iii.  D.  2*11 ), 

N'Mttirnlly  the  decrecji  of  council*  and  the 
command*  of  »«cular  authority  follow  in  the 
MiDt  courM.     Thus  io   Loijina  I,  io  the  7th  nod 


8th  centuries,  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  (about  690),  lay  it  down  that  "  If  a 
•  theowman '  work  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's 
command,  let  him  be  free,  and  let  the  lord  pay 
XXX  shillings  as  '  wite '  [fine].  But  if  tim 
'  theow '  work  without  his  kuowledge,  let  him 
sutler  in  his  hide,  or  in  'hide-gild'  [ransom]. 
But  if  a  freeman  work  on  that  day  without  his 
lord's  command,  let  him  forfeit  his  freedom,  or 
sixty  shillings  ;  and  let  a  priest  be  Jiable  to 
twice  as  much."  (See  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Cvuncil-;  iii.  215.)  A  law  of  about  the  same 
date  makes  the  observation  of  the  eve  of  Sunday, 
as  well  as  the  Sunday  itself.  ''  If  an  '  esne '  do 
any  servile  labour,  contrary  to  his  lord's 
command,  from  sunset  on  Sunday  eve  till  sunset 
on  ^Monday  eve  [i.e.  sunset  on  Saturday  to 
sunset  on  Sunday],  let  him  make  a  '  bote'  of 
Ixxx  shillings  to  his  lord.  If  an  'esne*  do  so 
of  his  own  accord  on  that  day,  let  him  make  a 
'  bote  '  of  \id.  to  his  lord,  or  his  hide  "  (Xaits  of 
Wihtred,  K.  of  Kent,  A.D.  696,  11.  9  and  10,  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  235). 

In  the  Council  of  Clovesho  (a.d.  747)  it  is 
ordered  that  all  abbots  and  presbytei's  shall 
remain  in  their  monasteries  and  churches  on  the 
Lord's  day,  abstaining  from  all  business  and  from 
all  travelling,  except  on  inevitable  necessity.  But 
the  object  is  stated  to  be  that  the  Lord's  day 
may  be  wholly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  that  they  may  be  ready  to  teach  and 
to  minister.  Of  the  laity  it  is  only  said  that 
on  the  Lord's  day  and  other  great  festivals 
the  people  shall  be  invited  by  the  priests  to 
assemble  in  church  for  the  hearing  of  the 
word  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  (See 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  367.)  About  the  same 
time  we  find  a  "  Judicium  Clementis  "  (supposed 
to  be  Willebrord,  A.D.  693),  indicating  a  still 
greater  extent  of  Sabbatarian  rigour.  "  If  on 
the  Lord's  day  any  one  by  negligence  works  or 
bathes  or  washes  his  head,  let  him  do  penance 
seven  days  ;  if  he  repeats  the  otl'ence,  forty  days  ; 
if  he  does  so  contumaciously  (si  per  danipnatio- 
nem  facit  hoc  die)  and  refuses  to  amend,  let  him 
be  expelled  from  the  Catholic  church  like  a 
Jew."   (See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  226.) 

(VI.)  Still,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that 

even  now  no  connexion  of  the  Lord's  day  with  the 

fourth  commandment  is  avowed;  and  the  process  of 

Sabbatarianism  is  therefore  not  complete.    There 

i.-i  some  reason  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  some 

other  ecclesiastical   matters,  we  are   to  look   to 

the  time  of  ("harlemairne  lor  the  final  step.     So 

late,  indeed,   a.s  a.d.  797,  a  celebrate<l  decree  of 

Theodulph  of  ()rK'ans(Cf/pi7«/(i,  n  2+  ;  see  Labbe, 

Cu-iicils,  vol.  xiii.  p.  999),  whi«h  was  apparently 

observe*!  beyond  the  limits  of  hisditx-ese,  speaking 

of  the  Lord's  day.  preserves  the  old   teaching  as 

to  the  groun<lHof  it!<  conKet-ration,  and  deals  with 

it*    observance    freely    and     ^pirit^^ally :    •' liiei 

vero  l)oiiiinicl,  quia  in  eo  I)eus  luodiu  condiilit, 

I  in  eo  mnuna  in  eremo  pluit,  in  eo  Kedcmptor 

'  humani  generis  Mpnnti!  pro  Halute  nostra  a  mor- 

j  tiii*   re-<urr«.'xit,   iu   eo  Spirit uni  Sanctiitn  Miper 

dincipuloH  infudit,  tantn  esKe  debet  ob^ervnntia, 

ut  prartur  orationen,  et   miHsiiriim   Mdi-niiiia,  et 

ea  quae  ad  ve«cendum  pertinent,  nihil  aliud  fiat. 

I  Nam  at  Hi  neceHHita*  I'uerit  narigandi,  hIvo  iline- 

randi.    licenlia  dattir,   ita  duutaxat,   ut    horum 

occjiiiouu    niiii»a   ct   oratione*    non    praetvnnit- 

,  tantur.     Cunveniendum  ent  nabbnto  die  cum  lu' 
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miuaribus  cuilibet  Christicino  ad  ccclesiam,  con- 
veuienJum  est  a  I  vigilias  sive  a<l  niatutinum 
otliciuin.  Cuucurrenduni  est  etiara  cum  obla- 
tiouibus  ad  inissaium  solemnia.  Et  dum  ad 
ecclesiain  convenitui-  nulla  causa  dici  debet  vel 
audiri,  nulla  jurgia  sunt  habenda :  sed  tantum- 
modo  Deo  vacanduni  est,  in  celebratione  videlicet 
sacioruni  olHcioruin,  et  exhibitioue  eleemosy- 
naruni,  et  in  Dei  laudibus  cum  ainicis,  proxirais, 
et  peregriuis  spiritaliter  epulandum." 

But  A*lcuin,  Charlemagne's  great  ecclesiastical 
adviser,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  observation  of 
the  sabbath,  says  expressly,  "  cujus  observa- 
tiouem  mos  Christianus  ad  diem  Dominicum 
competentius  transtulit  "  {Iloinil.  xviii.  /^ost 
Fentec.  quoted  by  Heyliu).  It  is  true  that  this 
is  said  to  have  been  done  by  custom  ;  there  is  no 
woi'd  of  scriptural  authority,  or  even  of  any 
institution  of  the  apostles.  But  still  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  enunciate  for  the  first  time  the 
idea  of  "  the  Christian  sabbath." '  And  its 
meaning  is  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  the  time. 
A  law  attributed  to  Clotaire  lays  it  down  that 
no  one  should  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  "  quia 
hoc  lex  prohibet,  et  Sacra  Scriptura  in  omnibus 
contntdicit."  Under  Pepin  (a.d.  791)  a  council 
at  Friuli  had  strictly  enforced  the  observance  of 
the  day,  with  some  special  restrictions  appa- 
rently taken  from  the  observance  of  the  sabbath. 
But  Charlemagne  opens  an  imperial  edict  on  the 
subject  with  the  express  words,  "  statuimus  se- 
cuu<ium  quod  et  in  lege  Dominus  praecepit," 
and  proceeds  to  minute  prohibitions  against 
various  kinds  of  work  and  to  injunctions  for 
attendance  at  divine  service.  (See  Heylin,  part 
ii.  c.  V.) 

It  is  notable  that  not  long  after  an  edict 
appears  at  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Leo 
Philosophus  (a.d.  884)  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  referring  to  the  old  edict'  of  Con- 
Rtantine  as  too  lax  in  its  exemptions,  and  declaring 
absolute  rest  for  labour,  as  "decreed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  apostles  taught  of  Him  " 
(quod  Spiritui  Sancto  ab  ipsoque  institutus 
.npostolis  piacuit),  arguing  that  ''if  the  Jews 
honoured  their  sabbath,  ohich  was  but  a  shadow 
of  ours,  how  much  more  should  we  honour  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  honoured,  and  on  it 
delivered  us  from  dishonour  and  death!"  {Con- 
stit.  54,  see  Heylin,  part  ii.  c.  v.).  We  note 
here  that  it  is  on  ajiostolic  authority  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  is  based,  although  at  the 
same  time  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  looked  upon  as 
the  shadow  of  the  Christian.  The  period  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  transition.  That  the  sattbatical 
authority  of  the  Lord's  day  was  not  held  in 
theory  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  teaching  of  the  schoolmen  follows  the 
express  declaration  of  Aqmnas  that  "the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  new  law 
su^.ersedcs  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  not 
by  obligation  of  the  (divine)  law,  but  by  the 
ordiuani'e  of  the  church  an  i  the  custom  t>f 
Christian  people"  (non  ex  vi  legis  !-ed  ex  con^ti- 
tutione  ecclesiae  et  con>uetudiue  populi  Chris- 
tiani),  or  as  it  is  el.'-e where  expressed,  "  uon  de 
jure  divino,  sed  de  jure  humaao  canonicn."     But 

«  Heylin  {Hist,  of  SabbaVi,  part  Ii.  c.  v.  13)  asserts  that 
the  phrase  itself  is  flrst  round  in  Petrus  Airousus  in  the 
I'ith  ontury  :  "  Dies  dominica  . . .  Cbri&tianorutn  sab- 
buluin  eet." 


the  "  custom  of  Christian  people,"  when  once 
directed  in  the  line  of  quasi-sabbatical  obser 
vance,  would  be  aj»t  to  ground  itst-lf  naturally 
on  the  divine  law,  which  such  observance  seemed 
to  suggest,  and  to  which  reference  is  certainly 
made  in  the  decrees  alreadv  quoted. 

it  liea  beyond  the  limits  of  thi.s  article  to  trace 
the  steady  and  excessive  development  of  festal 
observance  in  the  mediaeval  church,  the  tendency 
to  place  other  holy  day -i  on  nearly  the  same  level 
as  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  guard  all  alike  by 
quasi-.sabbatarian  regulations  of  an  ^aborate  and 
burdensome  nature.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  twofold  protect  made  against  this 
at  the  Reformation.  On  the  Continent  g»-nerally, 
it  tended  to  reject  all  holy  days,  and  treat  the 
Lord's  day  itself  as  a  matter  of  siniide  church 
ordinan(;e,  which  any  church  at  its  will  might 
alter  ;  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Hollnnd,  it 
singled  out  the  Lord's  day,  placing  it  on 
a  scriptural  basis,  as  the  Christian  sabbath, 
ordained  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and  sur- 
rounded it  too  often  with  a  more  than  Judaic 
rigour. 

The  conclusions,  to  which  within  the  historical 
limits  assigned  to  this  article  we  must  come, 
may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated. 

(a)  The  Lord's  day  must  be  regarded  as  a 
festival,  coeval  with  the  existence  of  Christianity 
itself — growing  up  naturally  from  the  a}>ostles' 
tiiTie,  gradually  assuming  the  character  of  the 
one  distinctively  Christian  iestival,  an  1  draw- 
ing to  itself,  as  by  an  irresistible  gravitation, 
the  periodical  rest,  which  is  enjoined  in  the 
fourth  commandment  on  grounds  applicable  to 
man  as  man,  and  which  was  provided  f 'r  under 
the  Mosaic  law  by  the  special  observance  of  th'e 
sabbath. 

(b)  The  idea  of  the  Lord's  day  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  sabbath,  never  tor  a 
moment  confused  with  it  in  the  early  church, 
in  which,  indeed,  the  observance  of  the  sabb  ith 
lon'^  survived,  .sometimes  as  a  festival,  some- 
tin. es  as  a  fast.  Wherever  rest  is  associated 
with  it,  such  rest  is  invariably  regarded  as 
entirely  secondary,  as  simply  a  means  to  a 
higher  end.  Accordingly  the  original  regula- 
tion of  observances  connected  with  th-  Lord's 
day  is  positive  and  not  negative,  and  directed 
by  j>rin(iple  rather  than  by  f  rmal  rule. 

(c)  The  tendency  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's 
day  is  due  chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  legal 
entortement — first,  as  exemplified  in  the  series 
( f  imperial  laws,  then  in  the  decrees  of  councils, 
generally  backed  by  the  secular  power — dealing 
inevitably  in  prohibition  more  than  in  injunc- 
tion, and  so  tending  to  emj»hasize  neiiative 
instead  of  positive  t  bs'>rvance.  For  such  •  nact- 
ments  the  law  of  the  OM  Testament  "  mutatis 
mutandis"  became  naturally  a  mo<lel,  and  the 
step  was  an  easy  one,  from  regarding  it  as  a 
model  to  taking  it  as  an  autnority. 

((/)  The  direct  connexion,  however,  of  Fuch 
obseivam-e  with  the  obligation  of  the  fourth 
commandment  can  claim  no  scriptural  and  no 
high  ecclesiastical  authority.  Either  the  obser- 
vation of  that  commandm  nt  is  ex]>ressly  de- 
clared to  be  figurative  (consisting  of  re.st  from 
sin,  rest  enjoyeil  in  Christ,  and  rest  foreseen  in 
heaven),  or  carelul  distinction  is  made  between 
1  the  moral  o  ligation  of  religious  observance  in 
I  general,  and  the  positive  obligation,  now  passed 
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away,  to  keep  the  sabbath  in  particular.  The 
QotioQ  of  connecting  it  with  the  lieeping  of  the 
Lord's  day  grows  up  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  natural  supersessi<  n  of  the  sabbath  by  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
temptation  to  transfer  to  the  latter  the  positive 
divine  sanction  of  the  turnaer  ;  and,  once  intro- 
duced, maintains  itself  by  the  very  fact  of  pre- 
senting a  strong  and  ii.telligible  plea  against 
any  degradati  n  of  the  high  Christian  festival. 

On  this  subject  the  following  works  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  :  Heylin's  History  of 
the  Sabbath,  part  ii.,  full  of  learning,  though  de- 
fective in  arrangement  and  criticism  ;  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  book  xx.  c.  ii.,  containing  much  valu- 
able matter,  though  needing  some  correction; 
Dr.  Hessey's  Ba/npton  Lectures  on  Sunday,  pre- 
senting the  literature  of  the  subject  accu- 
rately and  popularly ;  Probst,  Kirchliche  Dis- 
cipltn  der  Drei  ersten  Jahrhuuderte  (pt.  iii.  c.  i. 
art.  1)  discuss  the  principal  ]  assages  bearing  on 
the  question  found  in  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries ;  Binterim's  Denkwurdigkeiten 
der  Christ- K  at  hoi  ischen  Kirche,  vol.  v.  part  i. 
c.  4.  In  all  there  is  much  common  material, 
derived  from  the  obvious  source  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  —  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  the  edicts  of  the  Imperial  Codes,  the 
canons  of  councils,  and  the  mediaeval  laws  so 
often  based  upon  them.  The  distinction  is 
chiefly  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  these 
historical  materials.  [A.  B.] 

LORDS  DAY  (Liturgical).  The  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  began  after  None  on  Saturday, 
*'  ut  dies  Dominica  a  vespere  usque  in  vesperara 
servetur  "  {Cone.  Francojurt.  a.d.  794),  and  the 
reason  is  given  by  Durandus  (^Rat.  v.  9,  2): 
*'  Quia  vespertina  synaxis  seu  hora  primum  est 
officium  diei  sequentis."  The  Sunday  office  was 
longer  and  more  solemnly  observed  than  that  of 
other  days.  The  number  of  psalms  and  lessons, 
and  the  number  of  nocturns  at  the  night  office 
was  increased.  The  Gregorian  distribution  of 
the  Psalter  gives  eighteen  psalms  and  nine 
lessona  in  three  nocturns,  instead  of  twelve 
psalms  and  three  lessons  in  one  nocturn :  and 
the  Benedictine  twelve  psalms,  and  three  can- 
ticles, with  twelve  lessons  in  three  nocturns 
instead  of  twelve  psalms  and  three  lessons,  in 
two  oocturns  on  week  days.  Te  Deum  was  said 
at  the  end  «f  Matins,  except  in  Advent,  and  from 
Septuag•^sima  to  1-la.ster. 

Thft  nocturnal  office  and  that  of  Lauds  were 
to  \ni  haid  (.Mart,  de  Ant.  Keel.  I:it.  iv.  9)  with 
modulation  tractim,  which  word  is  explained  as 
lent'tac  m/trosn  uuxlitlatii/nc.  Incjnse  was  otlnrcd 
(oblatum)  at  each  nocturn,  and  the  high  altar 
CCOMsd  at  /Srncdtrtaa  at  Laudn.  The  holeiiin  bene- 
diction of  the  holy  water  **  naliHet  aquae,"  a  cus- 
tom whi<-h  i.»  con.nidered  to  havi;  b«M:n  intrtxluced 
by  jHjpe  I>;o  IV.  A.I>.  847-8.'').'»,  took  place  before 
niMAA ;  with  whi(^  ceremony  a  procifMHion  was  in 
many  plaren  ytintxl.  At  the  roa^n  lilorin  in  ex- 
ctlntM  WM  ftaid  Kscfpt  during  Advent,  and  from 
S«|ituagei({nia  to  t'^Ht<>r  Kvt-:  and  thi!  rr<-<'d  wan 
iiai'i  at  th<!  iiiaAK  and  at  I'rim';  in  thu  Sunday 
oflicA  throughout  the  y«ar.  Thu  r«'H«Tvi?d  Km  ha- 
rijit  wa*  ri>D<'W(!<l.  .Many  oth^r  dintinrtioni 
betw«>en  thn  l)omini(-al  o(li(:<>,  and  that  for  w*'<-k 
A%jSf  might  (hi  \xi'niUA  out.  ,  ThoMt  already 
•Uiiin<r.il«-'l  nn-  Anion;/  \\xv  iiio.tt  <  •<n^|li(  uout. 


In  the  Ambrosian  use  the  Dominical  office 
dithers  from  the  Ferial  in  several  points,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  prominent.  No 
psalms  are  said  at  matins,  but  in  their  place  three 
canticles,  one  in  each  nocturn. 

In   Nocturn    I.  The   Canticle  of  Isaiah,  cap 
XXVI.  De  nocte  rigilat. 

In  Nocturn  il.  The  Canticle  of  Hannah,  1 
Reg.  II.  Conprmatuin  €tt. 

In  Nocturn  111.  The  Canticle  of  Jonah,  cap.  1. 
Ciamavi;  or,  during  the  winter:  i.e.  from 
the  first  Sunday  in  October  till  Easter,  the 
Canticle  of  Habakkuk,  cap.  ii.  Domine 
audivi. 

Each  of  these  canticles  has  its  proper  antiphon, 
and  is  followed  by  the  usual  form.  V.  BencdiC' 
tus  es,  Deus.     R.  Amen. 

After  the  third  canticle  three  lessons  are  read, 
each  with  its  response.  These  are  not,  as  on 
week  days,  taken  from  scripture,  but  from  a 
Homily  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  and  correspond 
therefore  to  the  lessons  in  the  third  nocturn  of 
the  Roman  Breviary.  These  are  followed,  except 
during  Advent  and  Lent,  by  Te  Bi  um,  which  is 
not  said  in  the  ferial  office,  and  if  Lauds  are  said 
separately,  the  office  ends  with  a  collect,  and  the 
customary  form.  V.  Bencdicamus  Domino.  R. 
Deo  Grutias. 

At  Lauds  after  Benedictus,  which  begins  the 
office  both  in  the  Dominical  and  the  Ferial  office," 
follow,  each  preceded  by  its  omtio  sccreta,  and 
with  its  proper  antiphon,  the  canticle  cf  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.)  Cantemiis  Domino  and  Hencdicite.  In 
the  place  of  these,  on  week  days  other  than 
Saturday,  Ps.  1.  (Ii.),  Miserere  is  said,  and  on 
Saturday,  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  Conjitenuni. 

At  the  other  hours  there  are  certain  differ- 
ences in  the  disposition  and  number  of  the 
collects  and  antiphons,  by  whatever  names  they 
are  called,  but,  as  the  general  character  of  the 
office  is  unaltered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
minutely  into  them.  Certain  greater  festivals, 
called  Solciunitates  Domini,  have  the  office  nearly 
identical  with  that  of''the  Sunday. 

In  the  Mozarabic  rite  the  daily  office  dillers 
throughout  so  much  for  the  ordinary  Western 
type  that  it  is  not  easy  to  j)()int  out  clearly  in  a 
few  words  the  variations  between  that  of  Sunday 
and  other  days.  The  most  consjdcuous  variation 
is  at  the  beginning  of  matins,  which  on  Sunday 
(after  the  opening)  begin  with  the  hymn  Acterne 
rcrum  conditor,  followed  by  its  onitio,  and  the 
three  Psalms;  iii.  Do  nine  (/uid,  1.  (Ii.)  Miserere, 
Ivi.  (Ivii.)  Miserere  rnei,  each  with  its  antiphon 
and  onitio,  whih;  on  week  days  the  correspoiid- 
ing  portion  of  the  ollice  is  an  antiphon  called 
mntntinnrium,  an<l  Ps.  1.  (Ii)  Miserere,^'  with  its 
antiphon  and  orntio.  Sundays  were  of  diti'erent 
degrees.  The  classiricution  varied  at  dillijrent 
times,  and  in  ditferent  churches^  but  the  general 
Western  division  was  into  Grcntcr  Sundays : 
Duminicdc  mujorca  v.  solemiics  v.jniviUujinUm  :  and 


•  Except  on  Bundayt  In  Advent,  when  the  Sonpt  <jf 
.M'iM-H  (|)<-ut  xxxii  \  Attende  Coelum,  U  Muld.  On  c:iiiliit* 
niAN  l)/iy  I  otii  an-  milii. 

'•  TIiIn  In  ilie  (linMtlon  nlvm  In  llio  liryula  printed  nt 
the  ln-ail  of  III'-  Il  e\  Inry,  In  the  IkkIv  <»f  tin-  Mrevlnry 
llir  I'mIui  np|iolnt<<i  for  a  wcik-diiy  vi(il<n  ainong  Ilia 
llirff  Nnn'Iny  p'«alnii«  ;  iin<l  lln-  vutlnltnni  iuin  iKciira 
\»U't  In  iIk'  ii(n<-<',  In  the  lonrtc  of  |,in<l-«.  'I'Id'  M<>/. 
arable  ritual  lilrocUuna  are  aiinioUm'-N  illflkull  U)  recumila 
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into  Ordinrry  Sundays:  Daminicite  commutes, 
V.  per  fiitnuin.  Martene,  da  Ant.  Mon.  rit.  iv. 
§  4,  from  the  statutes  of  Lanfranc,  says, 
"Quin(iue  dies  Dominici  sunt,  qui  communia 
quat'ilani  inter  se  habent  separata  a  caeteris  diebus 
Doiniuicis,  hominica  vid.  |)rima  de  Adventu 
Domini,  l>ominica  j)rimae  Septuagesimae,  Domi- 
nica prima  Quadragesimae,  Dominica  in  medio 
Quadragesimae,  Dominica  in  Palmis."  He  then 
proceeds  to  specify  certain  ritual  peculiarities 
of  those  days  mainly  relating  to  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  performance  of  the  office  in 
choir.''  In  this  classification  Easter  day  and 
Pentecost  have  already  been  reckoned  among  the 
"  quinque  praecipuae  festivitates." 

Another  classification  given  by  Durandus 
[vii.  1-+]  defines  Dominicae  principales  v.  so- 
lemnes  to  be  those  "  in  quibus  officia  mutantur," 
of  which  he  reckons  five.  Dominica  prima  de 
Adventu,  Dominica  in  Octavis  Pascha,  Dominica 
in  Octavis  Pentecostes,  Dominica  qua  cantatur 
L'letare  Hierusalcm  [so.  Midlent  Sunday]  et 
Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarum ;  Easter  and 
Pentecost  being  as  before  otherwise  accounted 
for.  To  these  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  was 
afterwards  added,  "  quia  fit  officii  in  ea  mutatio." 

The  later  Roman  arrangement,  which  is  still 
in  force,  subdivides  the  greater  Sundays,  Domi- 
nicae thujores,  into  two  classes:  (1)  Sundays  of 
the  first  class,  Dominicae  priuute  classis,  viz.  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  day,  Low 
Sunday,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday :  and 
('2)  Sundays  of  the  second  class,  Doninicae 
secnndae  classis,  viz.  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Sunday  of  Advent,  Septuagesima  and  the  two 
following  Sundays,  and  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  Sundays  in  Lent.  The  other  Sundays  in 
the  year  are  ordinary  Sundays,  Dominicae  per 
ainvnii. 

The  Arabrosian  rule  classifies  Sundays  accord- 
ing to  their  otRce,  as  follows: — Easter  day, 
Pentecost  and  Trinity  Sunday  are  reckoned- 
among  the  Sohnviitdtcs  Domini,  the  highest  class 
of  festivals.  The  other  Sundays  are  divided  into 
two  classes — (1)  those  which  have  a  proper  ollice, 
and  (2)  those  which  have  the  ordinary  Sunday 
otlice. 

Those  which  have  a  proper  office — officium 
propriuin — are  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  those  in 
Lent,  and  the  Sunday  after  the  Nativity. 

The  Sundays  between  Easter  and  Pentecost 
have  the  Paschal  office — rasr/nUe  ajficitim — which 
has  certain  ritual  ])eculiarities,  and  the  Sundays 
from  the  Epijjhany  to  the  beginning  of  Lent  have 
a  mixed  oflice,  officium  />artim  proprinm,  partim 
comuiune. 

The  Sundays  from  the  soconil  after  Pentecost 
to  Advent  have  the  ordinary  otlice  (^ojfficium 
commun). 

The  classification  of  Sundays  in  the  Greek 
calendar  is  not  so  minute.  Easter  dav  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself,  at  the  head  of  all  the  ftjstivals 
of  the  year ;  and  Palm  Sunday  and  Whitsunday 
are  reckoned  among  the  Twelve,'^  which  rank  next 
in  importaDce. 


*-■  Among  othfT  points  it  is  diroclod  that  the  rofi-ctory 
tnbU-9  be  cov  tf'd  with  clean  cloths  (ffstivae  niappai' ; 
hint  »i  quDildluiiao,  loUe  lanun),  an<i  clean  toweb  pro- 
vlih-d  (nianuttTgia  Candida  et  hunesta). 

d  OiluTwise  calletl  5«<nroTi#cai  v.  Kvpioxac  ioprai.  They 


-Many  Sun<lays  were  and  are  still)  often  desig 
nated  by  the  first  word  of  the  introit  of  the 
Roman  mass.  Thus  the  first  five  Sundavs  in 
Lent  are  often  known  by  the  names,  Invocdvit,* 
Ileminiscere.  Oculi,  Lactnre,  Jiuiica  ;  and  the  four 
Sundays  following  Easter  as  Q'lusimudo,  Mit^eri- 
cordia  Domini,  Jubilate,  Cantate.  Some  again  are 
customarily  known  by  some  peculiarity  in  the 
celebration.  Thus  the  Sunday  next  before 
Easter'"  is  known  as  Palm  S 'ndan  and  Dominica 
palmarum  v.  in  ramis  ptlm^irum,  from  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  palm  branches,  and  the  subsequent 
procession  which  takes  place  on  that  day  after 
terce  and  before  mass ;  and  the  Sunday  after 
Easter  as  Dvminv.a  in  aiiis,  or  more  fully  in 
al'ns  (lepositis,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Ambrosian 
missal  ;tf  from  its  being  the  day  after  the  Satur- 
day on  which  those  who  had  been  baptised  on 
Easter  eve  laid  aside  their  white  garments  ;  oi 
sometimes  as  Clausum  ^  I'as'hae,  from  its  being 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  celebration,  and 
the  second  and  following  Sundays  after  Eastei 
were  sometimes  called  Dominica  i'  and  ii'  and 
post  alias,  ov  ]iost  clausum  P'lsc'tae. 

Other  less  familiar  designations  for  particular 
Sundays  which  are  found,  are  Dominica  carnele- 
vale,  de  i  arne  levario  v.  de  <ame  levanda,  which 
would  be  Quinquagesima  Sunday  where  Lent 
began  on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  in  the  Ambrosian  ritual,  which 
begins  Lent  on  that  day :  Z^omi/jica  in  Quadra- 
gesima for  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Dominica 
mediana  v.  mediante  die  fcstu  [Miss.  Mozar.]  for 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  Dominica  Osann  i  for 
Palm  Sunday,  also  Pascha  floridum  from  the 
flowers  which  were  associated  with  Palm 
branches  in  the  office  for  their  benediction. 
Thus  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  the  olHce  is  to  be  said 
ad  benedicendos  fiores  vel  ramos,  and  in  the  praver 
of  the  office  the  clause  occurs,  *'  Hos  quoque  ramos 
et  flores  palmarum  .  .  .  hodie  tua  benedict ione 
sanctitica."  So  also  in  the  l^rdo  PomantK,  "  Dies 
palmarum,  sive  floruni  atque  ramorum  dicitur"; 
also  in  the  Sarum  missal  the  office  is  called 
benedictio  Jiorun  ac  frondium,  and  the  phrase 
<  reatura  floru  u  vcl  frondium,  or  equivalent  ex- 
pressions frequently  recur  in  it.  In  the  Vork 
missal,  too,  we  find  the  words  "hos  palmarum 
atcjue  riorum  ramos,  etc.  ..."  Do  ninica  Ho'ja- 
tionum  V.  D.  ante  I.itanias  for  the  Sundav  before 
Ascension.'  Many  other  similar  names  might  be 
adduced,  though  several  would  not  fall  within 
our  limits  of  time. 

w  re  orinliially  seven  In  numb  r.  and  a  mystical  reason 
for  tliat  numU'r  is  given  from  St.  Chrysostom.  it  wa« 
aft<  rwanls  incroa>ed  to  twelve.  The  list  at  flrsi  con- 
taiue.i  Kiihter  hay,  which  afterwards  was  plactM  by  it.-elf, 
and  has  otherwise  slightly  varied,  the  numlH>r  remaining 
at  twelve.  Th.-  next  or  :er  of  festivals  is  calletl  ahmhiKara^ 
i.  e.  not  of  the  twelve;  but  it  contains  no  Sunday. 

•  Thus  the  rubri..--.  of  the  Miasal  speak  of  Fcria  ii»,  etc. 
po$t  IniHicavU,  etc. 

'  So  t.  nneii  in  the  Riiglish  Prayer  Book. 

«  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  the  days  of  Eiister  week  are 
cal^-d  Feria  ii«,  iil»,  eic.  ...  in  albit,  and  tho;>e  In  the 
week  next  following  I-Wia  il\  lii»,  etc.  . . .  post  alhas. 

h  This  expression  must  not  be  confounded  with  Clavtt 
raschae. 

'  It  m.iy  be  noticed  Jiat  several  of  these  terms  hav« 
estjiblislu-d  tht  niselves  in  familiar  use  in  England,  though 
they  nowhere  appear  in  the  service  books,  <.y.  MidUnl 
SuH.lay,  I  aim  Huuday,  Koffation  Sutidajf. 
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The  Dominical  calendars  throughout  the  year 
varied  in  dirterent  churches,  and  deserve  a  few 
words. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  as  in  use  to  the  present 
time,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  early  Eng- 
lish (and  as  that  now  used  among  ourselvos). 
The  chief  difference  is  that  in  it  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  summer  are  reckoned  '"post 
Pentecost'Ti"  instead  of  post  Trinitatem  as  in  the 
Sarum.  (and  modern  Knglish)  use ;  and  that 
there  are  fewer  of  them.  Thus  in  the  Roman 
missal  there  are  twenty-four  Sundays  post  Pente- 
costen,  in  the  Hnglish  twenty-five  post  Trini- 
tati-m.  In  the  York  missal  the  Sundays  were 
reckoned  post  octavos  Pentecos^es. 

Allatius  (le  Domini  is  et  hebdomadibtis  Grae- 
corum  disscrtatio)  gives  a  Calendar  "  ad  usum 
Breviarii  Romani  e  bibliothecae  Vaticanae  Codice 
antiquissirao ";  which  (omitting  all  that  does 
not  relate  to  Sundays)  runs  thus  : — 

Dominica  prima  de  Adventu  Domini. 
Dominica  secunda  ante  Natale  IX^mini. 
Dominica  tertia  ante  Natale  Domini. 
Dominica  prima  post  Natale  Domini. 
Dominica  prima,  etc.  post  Epiphaniam. 

(The  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  are  reckoned 
up  to  Lent,  but  the  names  for  the  last  three, 
Septuagesiraa,  etc.  are  recognised.) 

Dominica  in  Quadragesima. 

I'ominica  prima  m'-nsis  primi. 

Dominica  iii*,  iv*,  v«,  vi»  in  Quadragesima. 

Dominica  Sancta  in  Paficba. 

Dominica  0>.tava  Pus  hae. 

Dominica  i*,  ii»,  iii*  post  Octavam  Paschae. 

Dominica  post  Ascensa  Iwmini. 

Dominica  P -nt-costen. 

Dominica  Ottava  Pf-ntecosten. 

Dominica  ii»,  etc.  Pentecostf-n. 

Dominica  post  Natale  Apostolorum  [i.  e.  SS.  Pet.  et 

PauU.  Jun.  29J. 
Dominica  i*,  ii*.  etc.  post  Octavam  Apostolorum. 
Dominica  i",  ii»,  etc.  post  .S.  Laurentii  [Aug.  10]. 
Dominica  i*,  li»,  etc,  post  S.  Cypriani  [Sept,  26]. 

The  last  of  these  Sundays  '  -hat  next  after 
the  festival  of  St.  Andrew,  anu  .'len  follow  the 
three  Sundays  of  Advent, 

The  Mozarabic  Calendar  contains  six  Sundays 
in  Advent.  The  .Sundays  after  the  Kpiphany  are 
numbered  continuously  till  the  beijjinning  of 
Lent,  omitting  the  names  Septu 'gesima,  etc., 
the  Sunday  coiresponding  to  Quinciuagesima 
being  known  as  Duminiai  ante  diein  Cinvrum  v. 
anteojmes  tolleudas,  after  I'entecoht  are  reckoned 
aji  the  fir»t,  second,  etc.,  Heventh  Sunrlay  .'ifter 
Pentecf»«t,  After  the  seventh  no  Sun  lay  mass 
and  therefore  no  Sunday  name  is  given  till 
Advent,  except  one  for  "  In  I)ominica  ante  jeju- 
niiun  Cabrndarum  Novembrium." 

The  Arnbro-ian  I)omini«'al  CabMidur,  which 
in  it*  main  fiiturfi  is  of  bi'»;h  ant!.|iiifv,  !»  as 
fullowK : — 

Domioica  I",  it%  iii*.  iv,  v",  vi«  iti  ahv.  r.ni. 

(Tbeft€  nix  Sunday*  are  excluNive  of  and  in 
ailditioD  to  the  Vigil  of  .^e  Nativity,  when  it 
falls  00  a  Sunday.) 

I>rrtiiinica  po«i  Natlvlut/>ni  fvimfnl 

Dominira  In  Sf^A\iAH>n\\u  ■.  /.-lAmtk,  In  Quin- 

qtux'«*ma. 
DWDlnka  1*  (o  Qsadra^^nu  (tba  brgiuniiig  of  I^  nt). 


Dominica  ii"  in  Quadr.igesima  (sometimes  called  the 

Sunil.iy  of  the  Samaritan  Woman). 
Dominica  iii»  in  Quadragesima   (or   the  Sunday  of 

Abraha-ii). 
Dominiia  iv*  in  Quadragesima  (or  the  Sunday  of  the 

Blind  Man). 
Dominica  v»  in  Quadragesima  (or    the    Sunday    of 

Lazarus). 
Dominica  Olivarum. 

Dominica  E'^surrectionis,  v.  Dies  Sanctus  Paschae. 
Dominica  in  Albis  depositis. 
Dominica  ii»,  iii*,  iv*,  v»  post  Pascha. 
Dominica  post  Ascensioneni, 
Dominica  Pentecostes. 
Dominica  i*  post  Pentei  osten. 
Dominica  in  qua   celebratur  Festum  Sanctissimae 

Trinitatis. 
Dominica  ii»  post  Pentecosten,  v.  Dom,  infra  Octa- 
vam Corporis  Christi. 
Dominica  iii%  etc.  post  Pentecosten. 

Up  to  the  Decollation  of  St.  Joh.  Bapt.  [Aug.  29], 
Dominica  i*,  ii*,  iii*,  iv*,  v»  post  DecoUationem. 
Dominica  i*,  ii*  Octohris. 

Dominii  a  iii».    In  Dt  dicatione  Ecclesiae  majorls, 
Dominica  i»,  ii»,  iii»  post  Dedicationem. 

The  Greek  Dominical  Calendar  differs  in  many 
respects.  In  all  Western  calendars  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  begins  with  Advent,  The  Greek 
Church  has  no  such  season,''  and  the  year  begins 
with  the  Su  idaij  of  the  Pharisee  an  I  the  Pxibli- 
can}  which  corresponds  to  the  Sunday  next 
before  Septuagesima.  The  order  of  the  Sundays 
is  as  follows  : — 

Sunday  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  [also  called 
7rpoiT<^uj  t'Tjcri/xos].'" 

Sunday  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  answering  to  Septua- 
gesima Sunday, 

Sunday  ol  Ap'icreos  [so  called  because  it  is  ihe  last 
day  on  which  meat  is  eaten]. 

Sunday  of  Tyrophagus  [the  last  day  on  which  cheese 
is  eaten]. 

First  Sunday  of  the  Fast,  or  Orthodoxy  Sunday, 
SittTa^cs  Tfi<;  jrp'jjrrj?  KvpiaKYji;  tcoc  ayCojv  iTfiTeiiov, 
riTOt  TTJ?  bpOoSo^iav  {Typ.  Sabae,  cap.  .wii.).  The 
celebration  under  this  name  is  in  lommeinoration 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Iconoclasts." 

Second.  Third,  Fourtb,  Filth  Sundays  of  the  Fast. 

Palm  Sunday  (»cupia<r)  rioi/  /Saiwi')- 

Pascha  (or  Bright  Sunday,  Xaixirpa  Kvpiaicri). 

Antipascha  (or  the  Sunday  of  St.  Thomas),  some- 
times Xew  Sunday,  Kaii-rf  ^  I't'a  KvptiKn  (Tlieod. 
Balsamon  in  Fxpos.  de  S.  Jias.  etc  ud  Aiuphil.  d€ 
Spiv.  Sanct.). 

Sunday  of  the  Ointment  Hearers  (twi'  pivpo<t>opu)y). 

Suuflay  of  the  Paralytic. 

Sunday  of  the  Samaritan  Woman,  or  Mid  Pentecost 

Sunday  of  tht  lilind  Man." 

Sunday  of  </i«  Three  hundreil  and  eighteen  [i.  f.  the 

FatlnrH  of  NlcaeaJ.    Sunday  in  the  Octave  of  the 

Ascinsion. 
Pentecost. 
All  Sainti  Sunlay  (Trinity  Sunday  or  First  Sunday 

of  Mattbew> 

'  Tliere  Is  ft  fast  preparatory  t<»  tlie  Nativity,  aillcd 
the  Fast  of  the  SativUy,  wliicli  lawtH  for  the  forty  days 
bfforf  MirlKtmnn. 

I  Tills  nnil  Mlmllar  names  ofSiindiys  an»  derived  from 
ihe  HulJ«"clii  of  th-  <  ;<miM'ls  for  the  <lay. 

•■  I- or  the  reafMitis  k1v<ii  for  this  name,  m-o  Alluliui 
de  /'omintcu  H  llflHlinnadihut  (.'rdnorum,  h.  vIII. 

■  Then-  In  u  lotiK  and  )i>nilt>ir  oMUn'  fur  the  day  in  tUo 
TrOidium,  but  it  Is  wlthrtut  our  llinlls  of  time. 

•  The  Hntidnys  afl'T  Antlpnikrliii  are  variously  ri-ckon<d 
a«  tbi-  'iiu\,  3nl,  ftc.,  or  aa  tbv  3rd,  4lb,  etc  NuntLty  alter 
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Tlie  Sunlays  from  this  point  are  called  Sundays 
of  M it: hew  or  of  Luke  accordins;  as  the  gospels 
are  taken  iVom  those  Evangelists.? 

Second  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  or  Second  Sunday  of 

Matthew. 
Third  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  or  Third  Sunday  of 

Matthew. 
and   .so  on,  up   to  the   Exaltation    of  the    Cross 
[Sept.  14],  the  Sunday  before  which   festival   is 
called : — 

The  Sunday  before  the  ExalUtion  ; 

and  that  following  is 
The  Sunday  after  the  P^xaltatlon. 

After  this  the  Sundays  resume  their  reckon- 
ins;  from  Pentecost,  which  varies  with  the  years 
and  are  called  Sundays  of  Luke,  whose  gospel  is 
now  read. 

First  Sunday  of  Luke. 
Second    „  „ 

Sunday  befori?  the  Nativity. 

Sunday  before  the  Lights  [npo  Tutv  (^wtwv,  8C.  Epi- 
phany]. 
Sunday  after  the  Lights. 

The  numeration  from  Pentecost,  and  of  the 
Sundays  of  Luke  is  then  resumed  and  continued 
till  the  Sunday  of  the  I  harisee  and  the  I'u'itican. 
(>Lartene,  de  Ant.  Kr.d.  Rit.  iv.  (See  also  Allatius, 
de  Dom.  et  Heb.  Grace.;  Ducange  in  v.  Dominica; 
Microl'igus ;  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  office  books 
passim.     [Compare  Lectionarv.]       [H.  J.  H.J 

LORD'S  PRAYER  (the  Liturgical  use  of 
the).  L  In  nearly  all  ancient  liturgies  this 
was  said  between  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  communion.  The  earliest  direct 
witness  is  C}  ril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  350;  who, 
after  explaining  to  his  competentes,  the  Sanctus, 
prayer  of  consecration,  and  the  intercessions,  as 
they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  service,  proceeds, 
"  Then,  after  these  things,  we  say  that  prayer 
which  the  Saviour  delivered  to  His  intimate  dis- 
ciples, out  of  a  pure  conscience  addressing  God 
and  saying,  Our  Father,"  &c,  (Catech.  Myst.  v. 
8).  Optatus  in  Africa  (a.d.  368),  charging  the 
Donatist  bishops,  who  "  gave  remission  of  sins  as 
if  they  had  no  sin  themselves,"  with  a  self-con- 
tradiction, says,  "For  at  that  very  time,  when 
ye  impose  hands  and  remit  offences,  soon  turning 
to  the  altar,  ye  are  obliged  to  recite  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  in  fact  say.  Our  Father,  which  art 
in  heaven,  forgive  us  our  debts  and  sins"  {de 
Schism.  Don.  ii.  20).  Now  we  know  from  St. 
Cyprian  {de  Lapsis,  p.  128;  ed.  1690)  that  in 
Africa  penitents  were  reconciled  after  the  con- 
secration. St.  Augustine,  also  in  Africa  (a.d. 
397),  puts  the  Lord's  Prayer  there:  "  When  the 
hallowing  ((d'  the  elements)  has  taken  place,  we 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer"  {Sc  in.  227,  ad  ftif.intes, 
i.e.  the  newly  baptized  ;  see  before,  vol.  i.  p.  836). 
Again,  writing  in  414,  he  says  that  by  irpoa- 
fuxas  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  he  understands  those 
Prayers  which  are  said  "when  that  which  is  on 
the  Lord's  table  is  blessed,  and  hallowed,  and 
broken  for  distribution ;  which  whole  form  of 
praver  nearly  every  church  concludes  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer"  {ad  I'auiin.  Lpist.  149,  §  lt>). 
Again,  to  competentes:  "  When  ye  are  baptize. 1, 
that   prayer    is  to  be  said  by  you  daily.      For  in 

p  The  Sundays  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  sonietiuies 
also  called  by  the  headings  of  the  s  ctions  roud. 


the  church  that  Lord's  Prayer  is  said  daily  at 
the  altar  of  God,  and  the  faithful  hear  it"  {Strm. 
58,  c.  X.  §  12  ;  see  also  de  Senn.  Dom.  ii.  vi.  §  26  ; 
Serm.  17,  >j  5;  49,  8).  St.  Jerome  must  have 
thought  the  practice  of  saying  it  somewhere  in 
the  liturgy  universal,  for  he  says  in  a  work 
written  about  415,  "  So  He  taught  His  apostles, 
that  daily  in  the  sacrifice  of  His  body,  believers 
should  make  bold  to  speak  thus.  Our  Father,"  &c. 
{Dud.  contra  Peli(/.  iii.  15.)  Germanus  of 
Paris  is  a  witness  to  the  use  of  France  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  :  "  But  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  put  in  that  same  place  {i.e.  after  the 
consecration  and  confraction)  for  this  reason,  that 
every  j)rayer  of  ours  may  be  concluded  with  the 
J..ord's  Prayer  {/-.'xpos.  lirev.  in  ALtrtene  de  Ant. 
Eccl.  Rit.  i.  iv.  xii.  ii.)  In  the  treatise  de  Sacra- 
m£7itis,  ascribed  to  .St.  Ambrose,  but  probably 
written  in  France,  near  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  (see  Scudamore,  iYo<(Y/a  Eucharistica, 
pp.  590,  622,  2nd  ed.)  we  read,  "  /  said  to  you 
that  before  the  words  of  Christ,  that  which  is 
offered  is  called  bread.  When  the  words  of 
Christ  have  been  uttered,  it  is  no  longer  called 
bread,  but  is  named  the  Body.  Wherefore  then 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  follows  after  that, 
does  he  say,  '  our  bread '  (lib.  v.  c.  iv.  §  24)?  " 
Leontius  of  Cyprus  relates  of  his  contemporary, 
John  the  Almoner,  pope  of  Alexandria,who  died  in 
616,  that  during  the  celebration  he  sent  for  and 
exchanged  forgiveness  with  a  clerk,  who  was  not 
in  charity,  after  which  "  with  great  joy  and 
gladness,  he  stood  at  the  holy  altar,  able  to  say 
to  God  with  a  clear  conscience,  forgive  us,"  &c. 
(  Vita  Joan.  c.l3  ;  Rosweyd,  p.  186).  St.  Augustine 
(as  above)  alleges  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
after  the  consecration  in  "  nearly  every  church," 
We  find  it  in  that  place  in  every  ancient  liturgy, 
except  the  Clementine  {Constit.  Apost.  viii.  13), 
in  which  it  docs  not  appear  at  all,  and  the 
Abyssinian  (Renaudot,  Liturj.  Orien.  i.  521),  in 
which  it  is  said,  as  in  the  English,  after  the 
communion,  in  the  Nestorian  of  Malabar  it 
occurs  both  before  and  after  the  communion 
{Litunj.  Mai.  Kaulin,  324,  327). 

When  the  tireek  compiler  of  the  liturgy 
called  af'ter  St.  Clement  of  Rome  omitted  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  he  was  probably  guided  by  the 
old  Greek  liturgy  of  Rome,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  before  him.  We  know 
from  St.  Gregory,  writing  in  598,  that,  until  he 
inserted  it,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was,  according  to 
the  plain  meaning  of  his  words,  certainly  not 
said  between  the  consecration  and  reception, 
and  therefore  jirobably  not  said  at  all  in  the 
Eucharistic  office  of  his  church.  He  had  been 
blamed  for  having  (among  other  innovations) 
"  given  an  order  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  be 
said  soon  (mox)  after  the  cjinon"  {J.pist.  viii.  64). 
His  defence  was,  "  We  say  the  Lord's  I'rayer 
soon  after  the  prayer  (of  consecration),  because 
the  apostles  were  wont  to  consecrate  the  host 
of  td)lation  to  that  very  j)rayer  only  (ad  ipsam 
solummodo  orationem),  and  it  seemed  to  me  very 
unliecoming  to  sav  over  the  oblation  a  prayer 
which  some  scholastic  had  put  tog»'ther,  and  not 
to  say  the  prayer  (traditionem,  ie/e  fors.  ora- 
tionem) which  our  Redeemer  t-omposod  over 
His  bddv  and  bbuid  "  (i -iV/.).  The  Lord's  IVayer, 
then,  had  not  been  said  over  the  elements  either 
during  or  after  the  act  of  consecration,  nor  is 
anv  place  suggested  at  which  it  was  said.    From 
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one  of  the  canons  of  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo 
(a.d.  6)3)  we  shouli  infer  that  there  were  some 
in  Spain  who  did  not,  even  at  that  time,  think 
it  a  necassary  part  of  the  liturgy  :  "  Some  priests 
are  found  throughout  the  Spains,  who  do  not 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  daily,  but  only  on  the 
Lord's  day.  .  .Whoever  therefore  of  the  priests, 
or  of  the  clerks  subject  to  them,  shall  fail  to  say 
this  prayer  of  the  Lord  daily,  either  in  a  public 
or  private  oiBce,  let  him  be  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  his  order"  (can.  10). 

II.  The  statement  of  Gregory  that  the  apostles 
consecrated  by  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  is 
probably  a  mistake  ;  but  it  is  repeated  by  Ama- 
larius,  A.D.  8J7,  and  Leo  VIL  A.D.  936.  The 
first  says  of  the  wine  on  Good  Friday,  "The 
apostolic  method  of  consecration  is  observed, 
which  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  over  the 
Lord's  body  and  blood.  Therefore,  if  it  were 
not  prescribed  by  the  Ordo  Romanus  that  the 
body  of  the  Lord  should  be  reserved  from  the 
5th  day  of  the  week  to  the  6th,  its  reservation 
would  be  unnecess  '.ry  ;  because  the  Lord's  Prayer 
alone  would  be  sutficient  for  the  consecration  of 
the  body,  as  it  is  for  the  consecration  of  the 
wine  and  water"  (de  Eccl.  Off.  Var.  Led. 
Hittorp.  col.  1445  ;  see  also  i.  15).  After  inqui- 
ries made  at  Rome  in  831,  Amalarius  omitted 
this  passage,  but  not  the  letter  of  Gregory,  who 
had  been  his  authority  (iv.  26).  Micrologus, 
without  citing  Gregory,  or  mentioning  the 
apostles,  remarks  that  the  Ordo  Romanus  com- 
mands the  priest  to  consecrate  on  Guod  Friday 
wine  not  consecrated  before  with  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  immission  of  the  Lord's  body,  that 
the  people  may  be  able  to  communicate  fully" 
(cU:  Eccl.  (>is.  19).  The  Ordo  itself  ascribes  the 
consecration  to  the  mixture  only  (Amal.  u.  s. 
col.  1445 ;  see  Scudamore,  Notitia  EncharMica^ 
p.707,  e  i.  2).  Leo  forbad  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a 
grace  at  meals,  "  because  the  holy  apostles  were 
wont  to  say  this  prayer  only  in  the  consecration 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(^Epist.  ii.  Labbe,  ix.  697). 

III.  In  the  ancient  liturgies  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  introduced  by  a  preface.  In  the 
Roman  and  Ambrosian  this  is  not  connected  with 
any  prfc'-eding  form,  but  in  the  Greek,  Oriental, 
ani  £phesine,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  separate 
prayer.  The  Roman  preface  is  as  follows,  '' Ore- 
miu.  Praeceptis  salutaribus  raoniti  et  divina 
ioAtitutione  formatl.  audemus  dicere  "  (^Sacram. 
GeUu.  Murat.  i.  097).  The  Liturgy  o{  Milan 
UMM  the  »aiiic  form  g<.-nerally,  but  on  some  feasts, 
as  VMiiet  and  ('hri)«tma.s  (Le  Brun,  Dissert,  iii. 
2;  Pamel,  Liturfv  on,  i.  304),  the  following: 
•*  Divino  ma^i^t^^io  c  locti  ct  hsiutaribus  monitis 
iD.<ttituti  ii(.-«M«;,"  whi<:h  in  idontical  with 

a   Gothi  .ij    form   (/..turj.  (Jail.  Mabill, 

297).  Tfi«:  ori^iii:il  Ambroitian  canon,  h<»w«ver, 
wa"*  followed  by  a  prayer  for  the  jtrehcnce  of 
Chrint,  ending  thun,  "That  we  may  rcc<;ive  the 
Tcrity  of  the  I^ird'H  \Ht*ly  and  blo(;«l ;  through 
the  same  Jeiu<i  Christ  our  l^^rd,  Miyiog,  Our 
Kalber,"  kc.  (Murat.  lHun/.  I'oin.  i  134). 
The  Rfiroan  and  MilaneM  yrehcen  have  been 
girrn  aUive  in  Latin,  that  the  reader  may  com- 
pare them  with  the  l;»nKua(je  of  St.  Cyprian, 
▲.r>.  25'J,  io  hin  treatiMs  on  the  l^>rd'«  Prayer 
(  n  i/iU.):  *•  Kvun^wJim  praeccpta  .  .  .  nihil  nunt 
■  lia  qtjatn  .1/  If  m  t  .  .  .  inter  fiua  s<</u- 

turittnonUa  •  ^i  divina  .  .  .  ctiam  oraodi 


ipse  formam  dedit."  Of  the  title  "  Our  Father." 
he  says,  "  Quod  nomen  nemo  nostrum  in  oratione 
auderet  attingere,  nisi  ipse  nobis  sic  permisisset 
orare  "  (compare  St.  Jerc  me,  as  above).  It  is  a 
probable  inference  that  a  preface,  or  prefaces, 
resembling  those  quoted,  was  used  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Latin  church  of  Africa  in 
the  3rd  century.  In  the  old  Galilean  missals 
there  is  a  variable  prayer,  called  Collectio  ante 
Orationem  Dominicam,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  example :  "  We  beseech  Thee,  0  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  in  these  petitions  where- 
with our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  hath  com- 
manded us  to  pray,  saying.  Our  Father,"  &c. 
(Miss.  Goth.  Lit.  Gall.  190).  Some  of  these 
''collects"  in  the  Gothico-Gallican  missals  are 
exhortations  (1 95,  202,  &c.).  One  (238)  is  partly 
addressed  to  God  and  partly  to  the  people.  The 
Gallicanum  Vetus  of  Mabillon  (p.  346),  and 
the  fragment  known  as  the  Reichenau  missal 
(^Galilean  Liturgies,  Xeale  and  Forbes,  p.  1), 
have  each  an  example  of  exhortation.  This 
collect  disappears  from  the  missale  Francorum 
(^L!t.  Gall.  326)  and  the  Besan^on  sacramentary 
found  at  Bobio  {Mus.  Ital.  i.  281),  as  they  had 
both  adopted  the  Roman  canon.  We  do  not 
know  the  preamble  used  by  the  Franks,  as  the 
MS.  fails  near  the  end  of  the  canon.  The  Be- 
sanyon  canon  is  followed  by  a  Gallican  preamble, 
"  Divino  magisterio  edocti,  et  divina  institutione 
(formati.  Miss.  Goth,  in  Lit.  Gall.  228)  audemus 
dicere,  Pater,"  &c.  In  the  Mozarabic  missal  the 
formulary  before  the  Lord's  Prayer  (headed 
Ad  Orationem  Dominicam)  is  often  long.  In 
some  instances  (Leslie,  20,  63,  85,  &c.)  it  is  not 
verbally  connected  with  the  latter.  It  may  be 
a  prayer  to  the  Father  (16,  20,  22,  &c.)  or  to  the 
Son  (6,  12,  93,  &c.),  or  an  address  to  the  people 
(10,  26,  32,  &c.).  The  following  example  can 
hardly  be  classed  under  any  of  these  heads : 
"  That  which  is  the  way  hath  He  shewn,  that 
we  might  follow  in  it;  that  which  is  the  life 
hath  He  taught,  that  we  might  speak  of  it ; 
that  which  is  the  truth  »hath  He  ordained,  that 
we  might  hold  it.  To  Thee,  Supreme  Father, 
let  us  from  the  earth  with  trembling  of  heart 
cry  aloud.  Our  Father,"  &c.  (40). 

in  the  ancient  liturgy  of  Jerusaloni,  known  as 
St.  James,  at  the  close  of  a  long  secret  prayer, 
the  j)riest  says  aloud,  "  And  deign  that  we,  0 
merciful  I^ord,  may  with  boldness,  uncondcmned, 
with  a  pure  heart,  a  contrite  soul,  unabashed 
face,  sanctified  lips,  dare  to  call  upon  Tlioe,  the 
holy  (Jod,  the  Father  in  tlie  heavens,  and  to  say, 
Our,"  &c.  (Trolhtpe,  99).  This  'KK<f>u>vn(Tii  ap- 
pears in  abridged  forms  in  tiie  dcnvt'd  liturgies 
of  St.  B.xsil  (Goar,  174),  St.  Clirysostoni  (HO), 
and  the  Armenian  (Neale's  Inlrod.  <i22).  in 
St.  Mark,  the  priest  conclude-  his  secret  prayer 
thus,  "'ihat  with  the  holy  di'^ciples  and  ajioNtlus, 
we  may  say  unto  Thee  this  prayer,  Our,"  &c. 
(lietiaud.  i.  159.)  Theff  he  says  alou<|  the  form 
above  given  from  St.  James,  and  the  p'ople  say 
th»  I<ord*H  Prayer.  In  the  Syro-Jacobite  litur- 
gicH  there  i«  uImo  a  hecret  prayer,  whi«'h  lea«ln 
up  to  the  I^ord'H  Prayer  thuH, — "That  we  may 
dare  to  invoke  Thee  .  .  .  nnd  pray,  ainl  hav, 
Our,"  &c  (iJenaud.  ii.  39,  131,  Ikv.).  In  the 
Kgyptiiin  (Kenaud.  i.  20,  35,  50,  75,  \\{\)  nud 
Neiionan  (ii.  595)  lituri{ieK,  \\\v  I^ird'**  I'ruyer 
io  introduced  m  a  ^iiiiilnr  tnnnner  at  the  emi  of 
the  prayer  oi  Kractiuu. 
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IV.  St.  Augustine's  expression,  "  All  the  faith- 
ful hear  it"  (see  above),  seems  to  imjily  that 
m  AlVica  the  people  did  not  repeat  the  Lord's 
I'rayer  themselv(!s  in  his  time.  When  Gregory 
introduced  it  at  Home,  he  did  not  assign  it  to 
the  congregation.  "Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  said  by  all  the  people,  but 
among  us  by  the  priest  alone"  (^Ej)ist.  u.  s.). 
Yet  elsewhere  in  the  Latin  church  they  said  it. 
That  it  was  so  in  France  in  the  Oth  century 
is  clear  from  a  story  in  Gregory  of  Tours.  A 
dumb  woman  "  on  a  certain  Lord's  day  stood 
with  the  re.>t  of  the  peojjle.  But  it  came  to 
pass  that,  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said, 
she  also  opened  her  mouth  and  begafi  to  sing 
that  holy  prayer  with  the  rest"  {Mirac.  S. 
Mart.  ii.  30).  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  the 
people  responded  "  Amen"  at  the  end  of  the 
first  clause,  and  the  first  three  petitions  :  after 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  they  re- 
sponded, "  for  Thou  art  God"  :  after  the  two 
following  petitions,  "  Amen"  :  and  after  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  they  concluded  with 
*'  But  deliver  us  from  evil  "(Leslie,  6).  In  all  the 
Eastern  rites,  as  in  their  sources,  St.  James  and 
St.  ALirk,  this  prayer  is  said  by  the  people.  In 
the  Egyptian  (Ken.  i.  76,  77)  and  Syro-Jacobite 
(ii.  40,  131)  they  begin  at  "Hallowed  be,"  &c. 
In  the  Nestorian,  they  say  it  all  (Badger,  Nes- 
torians,  ii.  237  ;  Renaud.  ii.  595). 

V.  St.  Augustine  more  than  once  alludes  to  a 
custom  of  beating  the  breast  when  the  words 
"forgive  us  our  trespasses"  were  said  in  the 
liturgy  :  "  If  we  are  without  sin,  and  we  beat 
our  breasts,  saying.  Forgive,  &c.,  in  this  very 
thing  at  least  we  sin,  even  gravely  ;  as  no  one 
can  doubt;  seeing  that  we  lie  while  the  very 
sacraments  are  being  celebrated"  (^>crm.  351,  3, 
§  6.  Similarly,  Serm.  388,  §  2).  To  what  ex- 
tent this  custom  prevailed  does  not  appear. 

For  the  form  which  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  every  ancient  liturgy,  see  Embolismus. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

LORD'S  SUPPER  {Coena  Pomtni,  Coena 
Doihinict,  AeTiTfoi/  KvpiaK6v).  I.  The  primary 
notion  was  of  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord,  at 
which  the  eucharist  was  instituted.  That,  says 
Hippolytus,  A.D.  220,  was  the  "  tirst  table  of  the 
mystical  sui)per  "  (in  l*rov.  ix.  1,  Fra</m.).  St. 
Chrysostom,  A.D.  398,  commenting  on  1  Cor.  xi. 
20,  says  that  St.  Paul,  by  using  the  words 
"  Lord's  Supper,"  takes  his  hearers  back  to  that 
*' evening  in  which  the  Lord  delivered  the  awful 
mysteries"  (//om.  27,  in  Ep.  1,  ad  Cor.  §  2). 
With  this  view,  he  argues,  the  apostle  called  rb 
&pi<rTov  Sflirvof,  that  which  in  practice  was 
taken  early  in  the  day  by  the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  meal  which  was  eaten  last  {i'id.). 
Somewhat  similarly  I'scudo-Dionysius  (probably 
about  520):  "  The  common  and  peaceable  par- 
ti(:ii)ation  of  one  and  the  same  bread  and  cup  .  .  . 
brings  (us)  to  a  sacred  commemoration  of  the 
most  divine  and  archetypal  {apxi(Tvfx^6\ov) 
sui)])or"  {J'Jccl.  Ilicrarch.  c.  iii.  Cont.  iii.  §  1). 
Maximus,  the  commentator  on  this  book,  A.D. 
6»iO,  here  explains  that  "  the  mystical  supper  of 
the  Lord  is  said  to  be  apxi(fvuL&o\ov,  in  relation 
to  the  divine  mysteries  now  celebrated  "  (^Scho- 
lium in  ioc.).  The  "Lord's  Supper"  was, 
therefore,  in  the  conception  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  church,  in  the  tirst  instance  anil  em|)hati- 
cally,  that  supper  of  which   our  Lord  partook 


Himself  with  His  disciples  the  night  before  Hi» 
death,  and  of  which  the  first  reception  of  the 
h(dy  eucharist  was  conceived  a  part, 

II.  For  some  length  of  time  the  eucharist  was 
celebrated  in  connexion  with  a  meal  taken  bv 
the  faithful  in  common,  in  resemblance  of  the 
Last  Supper  [Aoapk].  It  is  probable  that  at 
first  the  whole  rite,  agape  and  communion,  was 
called  the  supper,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  partly 
to  veil  the  sacrament  from  unbelievers,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  20  being  so  understood.  To  illustrate 
this,  we  may  mention  that  the  word  agape 
itself  in  one  passage  appears  to  cover  both  the 
meal  and  the  sacrament.  "It  is  not  lawful 
either  to  baptize  or  to  make  an  agape  apart 
from  the  bishop."  This  is  tound  in  the  epistle 
of  St.  Ignatius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna  (c.  8), 
one  of  those  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  the 
passage  itself  is  cited  by  Antiochus  Monachus, 
A.D.  614  (Horn.  124;  Migne,  No.  89,  col.  1822). 
Now  when  the  compiler  of  the  twelve  epistles  of 
Ignatius  came  to  this  passage,  he  expanded  the 
words  oCt€  aydinfu  ttokIv  thus  :  "  Nor  to  offer, 
or  bring  a  sacrifice,  or  celebrate  a  feast  "  (5ox^»'). 
See  Cureton's  Corj.us  Tgnatianum,  109.  Ter- 
tullian  in  198  describes  the  agape  under  the 
name  of  a  supper:  "our  Supper  shews  its 
nature  by  its  name.  It  is  called  that  which 
love  is  among  the  Greeks  "  (Ap<jl.  39).  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  agape  was  celebrated 
with  the  eucharist  on  one  day  of  the  year  only, 
viz..  Maundy  Thursday,  in  commemoration 
of  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  on  that  day, 
it  was  still  called  the  Lord's  Supper.  A'.//,  the 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  decrees  that  the 
"sacraments  of  the  altar  be  celebrated  only  by 
men  fasting  excepting  on  that  one  day  in  every 
year  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebntted" 
(can.  29).  Three  years  later  St.  Augustine, 
speaking  of  the  custom  of  bathing  at  the  end  of 
Lent,  says  that  "for  this  purpose  that  day  was 
rather  chosen  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
yearly  celebrated"  (^h)>v>t.  54,  vii.  §  10).  Again, 
"  We  compel  no  one  to  break  their  fast  (prandere) 
before  that  Lord's  Supper,  but  neitlier  do  we 
dare  to  forbid  any  one"  (j'.r/.  §  9).  In  691  the 
council  of  Constantinople  (can.  i.  29)  cites  the 
canon  of  Carthage,  as  given  above,  and  abolishes 
the  permission  which  it  left. 

III.  The  eucharist  was  the  chief  j.art  of  the 
Lord's  Supjier,  whether  that  name  was  applied 
to  the  occasion  of  its  institution  or  to  the  united 
observance  of  the  first  period  after  Christ. 
Hence  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  when  the 
unessential  part  of  that  observance  was  dropped, 
the  name  should  adhere  to  the  sacrament.  Some 
of  the  Father-.,  indeed,  thought,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  St.  Paul  applied  it  directly  to  the  eucharist 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  20  ;  so  that  the  designatiim  had  a 
double  origin.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  many 
testimonies  to  the  extent  of  this  usage,  becau.se 
it  has  been  rashly  denied,  in  a  ]x)lemical  spirit 
(by  Maldonatus,  Suarez,  and  others),  that  the 
sacrament  wa.s  called  the  "  Lord's  Supper,"  or  a 
"supper,"  however  qualified,  in  the  early 
churcli.  Our  earliest  witness  is  TertuUian,  who 
paraphrasing  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
X.  21,  says,  "  We  cannot  eat  the  supper  of  God 
and  the  supper  of  devils "  (de  Spct.  13). 
When  Hippolvtus,  as  above,  calls  the  institution 
"  the  Jirst  table  of  the   mystical   supper,"    h« 
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implies  that  any  subsequent  celebration  may  be 
60  called.  Diony>ius  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  254, 
«ays  that  Christ  '•  gives  Himselt"  to  us  in  the 
mystical  supper  "  (2'  art.  c.  Scttnos.  R  ad  Qu.  7). 
St.  Basil,  A.D.  370  :  *'  We  are  instructed  neither 
to  eat  and  drink  an  ordinary  supper  in  a  church, 
noi  to  dishonour  the  Lord's  Supper  (by  cele- 
brating it)  in  a  house"  (^Lrgulae  brev  lis  tract. 
310).  St.  Augustine,  A.D.  396,  expressly  says 
that  St.  I'aul  "  calls  that  reception  itself  of  the 
encharist  the  Lord's  Supper  "  (//>.  54,  v.  §7). 
Again,  "  He  gave  the  supper  to  His  disciples 
consecrated  by  His  own  hands  ;  but  we  have  not 
reclined  at  that  feast,  and  yet  we  daily  eat  the 
:«ime  supper  by  faith"  (.y^/m.  112,  iv.)  In  the 
regions  of  the  East  most  do  not  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  every  day  "  (/»  Senn.  Dom.  ii.  7, 
§  25).  Judas  '•  drew  near  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
equally"  (with  the  other  apostles)  (^Irxt.  50  in 
St.  Joan.  £v.  §  10).  •'  He  permitted  him  to 
partake  of  the  holy  supper  with  the  innocent" 
(^Epi.t.  93,  iv.  §  15;  Sim.  Psalm.,  c.  Part.  lion. 
div.  16  ;  c.  L<tt.  Peti  .  ii.  23,  §  53  ;  106,  §  243  ; 
Enarr.  ii.  in  Ps.  xxi.  (xxii.)  §  27).  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  A.D.  398,  he  says  again,  "  As  oft  as  ye 
eat  it,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death ;  and  this  is 
that  supper"  (of  which  St.  Paul  speaks)  {Bom. 
xxi-'A.  in  /.//.  i.  ad  Cor,  §  5).  '•  As  to  draw  near 
at  random  is  perilous,  so  not  to  partake  of  those 
holy  mystical  suppers  is  famine  and  death  " 
(jbU.  §  8).  "Believe  that  even  now  this  is  that 
supper  at  which  He  Himself  reclined  "  {Horn. 
50  in  St.  Matt.  xiv.  34-36).  Pelagius,  A.D. 
405:  "The  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  common 
to  all,  because  He  delivered  the  sacrament 
equally  to  all  His  disciides  who  were  present  " 
(^Comm'Tit.  in  Ep.  i.  ad  Cor  (xi.  20);  inter  0pp. 
Hieron.  v.  ii.  997).  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
412 :  "  Let  us  run  together  to  the  mystical 
supper"  (//o/rt.  X.  torn.  v.  li.  371,  and  commonly). 
Theodoret,  423:  "He  (St.  Paul)  calls  the 
Master's  mystery  the  Lord's  Supper"  {Comment. 
in  Ep.  i.  a-I  Cor,  xi.  20).  St.  Mlus,  440  :  "  Keep 
thyself  from  all  corruptifm,  and  be  every  day 
partaker  of  the  mysticjil  Supper ;  for  thus  the 
h*Aj  of  Christ  begins  to  be  ours  "  {I'aracnetici 
n.  120).  Ana.staftius  Sinaita,  561:  "On  the 
5th  day  (of  Holy  Week)  He  gave  the  mystic 
•upper  which  absolves  all  sin  "  (m  Uexuoiieron 
v.).  Gregory  of  Tours,  573  :  "  The  day  on 
which  the  Lord  delivered  the  mystic  Supper  to 
the  disci p! en  "  {de  (Jlor.  Mart.  24).  He>ychius, 
601:  "The  th.mksgiving,  that  i.s,  the  oblation 
which  holdH  the  chief  place  in  the  Lord'.t  Supper  " 
(in  Lerit.  p.  146  c).  The  sacrament  i^.  fre- 
quently caliiHl  by  this  author  the  my.stical  or 
the  divine  "Sup|>er"  (i  "</.).  Since  the  time  of 
JuAtinian  the  Second,  A. I*,  ^i^*')  (Leo.  A  Hat.  dc 
hrnnin.  (irnec.  xxi.),  the  choir  have  sung  on 
Maun  ly  Timr  Ity  in  the  Liturgy  of  .St.  iJ.ujil, 
"  Make  ni«r  tin-,  lay,  O  Sou  (»f  Oo<J,  a  partaker  of 
Thy  myittic  >npp«T  "  ((ioar,  J:'w:'>ol.  17<').  'I'he 
fofttgoiiig  teittimoiiifH  np|>ear  to  give  an  ample 
sanction  to  the  UKagi;  ot  the  (.'hurcii  of  England, 
•od  to  th«  Btatcmcnt  of  th*;  CntechiMm  otTreiit, 
thai  **the  m<>*t  ani-i«nt  Fathers,  following  th** 
aathnrity  of  the  npohtb',  RoiiM'times  calleil  the 
Mcred  (rurhari.vt  nl«4i  by  th<!  name  of  supper  " 
;P.  ii.  <U  /  tt  h.  V  ), 

IV,  In  the  6th  rirntury  we  fim*  find  Ihe  name 
*CV>«nii  I**»niini  *  given  to  Maundy  Thursday, 
but  generally  then  with  Mine  addition  or  expla- 


nation. The  earliest  example  known  to  the 
writer  occurs  in  a  document  of  the  year  519, 
"Quinta  feria,  hoc  est,  Coena  Domini  "  {JxemjA. 
Sujg.  2ae  Germani,  inter  Ejjjj.  Hormi.vdae,  Labbe, 
Cofic.  iv.  1488),  Gregory  of  Tours,  a.d.  573, 
uses  the  phrase  "  Day  of  the  Lord's  Supper " 
{ffist.  rra,nc.  ii.  21),  and  calls  its  rites  "  Domi- 
nicae  Coenae  Festa "  {ibid.  viii.  43).  The  first 
council  of  Macon,  581,  "Coena  Domini  usque  ad 
primum  Pascha  "  (Can.  14).  Isidore  of  Seville, 
610,  calls  it  Coena  Domini  in  the  heading  of  a 
chapter,  but  explains,  as  if  the  usage  were  not 
familiar.  "  Thi^  'Supper  of  the  Lord  '  is  the  fifth 
day  of  the  last  week  of  Lent  "  {de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  28). 
The  Besanvon  sacramentary,  written  later  in  the 
7th  century,  gives  an  "  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Connthians  to  be  read  on  Coena  Domini  "  {Mus. 
Ital.  i.  315).  The  Galilean  Lectionarv  also 
gives  "Lessons  for  Coena  Domini  at  Matins" 
{l.iturg.  Gallic.  128).  In  the  first  Ordo  Ro- 
manus,  probably  about  A.D.  730,  the  day  is 
called  both  Feria  quiuta  Coenae  Domini,  and 
Coena  Domini  {Mus.  Ital.  ii.  19,  30-33).  A  law 
of  Carloman,  in  742,  .■'ays,  "On  Coenv  Domini 
let  him  (the  presbyter)  always  seek  fresh 
chrism  from  the  bishop  "  (c.  iii.  in  Capit.  Peg. 
Fronc.  147.  So  a  law  of  Charlemagne  in  769, 
col.  192),  In  744  a  chapter  of  Pepin  ordered 
"every  presbyter  always  on  Coena  Domini  to 
give  to  the  bishop  a  statement  of  the  method  and 
order  of  his  ministry  "  (c.  4  ;  u.s.  i.  158).  In  the 
capitularies  of  the  French  kings  is  an  order  that 
"  the  presbyter  on  Coena  Domini  take  with  him 
two  ampullae,  one  for  the  chrism,  another  for 
the  oil  to  anoint  catechumens  and  the  sick  " 
(L.  i.  c.  156).  See  other  instances  (coll.  824, 
865,  953,  &c.).  It  is  evident  that  this  singular 
designation  of  a  day  had  quite  est;iblished  itself 
by  the  entl  of  the  8th  century.  See  Mau-NDV 
TuUIiSDAY.  [W.  E.  S.] 

LORD'S  TABLE.  I.  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment the  altar  is  but  once  called  a  tahle  in  the 
genuine  remains  of  Christian  writers.  The  ex- 
ception occurs  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria (a.d.  254)  to  Xystus  of  Home.  He  speaks 
of  a  communicant  as  "standing  at  the  Table  " 
(Euseb.  Ilisi.  E'cU's.  vii.  9).  The  next  instance 
is  a  full  century  later,  viz.  in  the  commentary  of 
Hilary  the  deacon,  354:  "When  he  partakes 
of  the  table  of  deviLs,  he  outrages  the  Lord's 
'i'able,  i.e.  the  altar  '  (Comwj.  in  1  Cor.  x.  21). 
The  explanation  in  the  last  words  implies  that 
the  phrase  was  not  common  in  that  sense.  The 
same  remark  aji|dit!s  to  a  passage  in  the  Ih'sjmt. 
c.  Ari'ino.i  ascribed  to  Athana^ius,  but  certainly 
lat'T.  The  table  in  Prov.  ix.  2  is  there  uiider- 
htood  of  "  the  Table  "  prepiire(|  by  Christ,  " 'I'hat 
IH,  the  holy  altar  "(c.  17;  y\j>j>.  <'pj>.  A  /uin.  iii. 
16.),  The  Usage  was  never  general  in  the 
West,  and  the  exauiples  found  in  the  (ireek 
writerH  of  the  4th  imd  5th  centurie.s,  con- 
itiiering  how  much  they  have  left,  are  not 
really  numerouH  'I'he  following  are  from  every 
great  diviiiion  of  the  church  :— St.  liuhil,  a.d 
370,  Hnyn  that  the  orthodox  in  mn  nistrict  • 
(langra  "oveithrew  the  altars  "of  the  lieretic 
liasilideH  and  "  s«'t  up  their  invn  TableN  "  (/  piat 
2-'6),  PiiulinuH  ill  Italy.  19  I  :  "There  is  everv 
where  oiin  tup  and  one  food  of  the  Lord,  and  one 
Table  and   huu*«   oi  Gud  "  {Puciita  17).     Pru- 
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deatius  in  Spain,  A.I),  -to'),  "calls  tlie  altar  dedi- 
cated to  (jod  "  ))i)L'ti«"ally,  ilia  sacramenti  dona- 
trix  Mensa  (de  Oirvn.  Hymn.  9).  St.  Augustine 
in  Roman  Afiic;a,  writing  probably  in  41<3  : 
"  The  sacrament  is  prepared  on  the  Lord's  Table 
(in  Dominica  Mensa),  and  is  taken  from  (de)  the 
Lord's  Table"  {Tract.  '2d  in  Joan.  Hv.  §  15). 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  not  many  years  later  speaks 
of  the  "  h(dy  Table"  {itdv.  Acstor.  4;  vii. 
116).  Socrates,  4:59,  relates  of  Alexander  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  that  in  the  distress  caused 
by  the  aj)parent  triumph  of  Arius,  he  "entered 
the  altar-place  anil  prostrated  himself  on  his  face 
oeneath  the  sacred  Table"  {//ist.  Eccl.  i.  .■^7). 
At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Mensa  was.  in  the 
Latin  church,  generally  given  to  the  slab  alone, 
while  the  whole  structure  was  called  an  altar. 
In  the  east  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  name 
became  unfrequent;  the  j)hrases  "  holy  Table  " 
{ayia  TpaiTi^a)  or  "sacred  Table"  (^'lepa  rp.) 
being  used  instead.  It  will  be  sulHcient  to  refer 
here  to  the  rubi'ics  of  some  ancient  liturgies. 
That  of  St.  James  has,  "  When  the  priest  sets 
the  cup  on  the  holy  Table"  (Trollope,  111). 
St.  Basil,  "  The  holy  mysteries  being  removed 
from  the  sacred  Table"  (Goar,  175);  "the 
setting  down  of  the  divine  gifts  upon  the 
holy  Table"  (164),  St.  Chrysostom  similarly 
has"  both  "sacred"  (82)  and  "'holy  (72,  7:},  74, 
&c.)  Table."  The  Armenian,  "  holy  table  "  only 
(Neale's  fntr<4.  562,  504,  &c,).  The  rubrics 
of  SS,  Basil  and  Chrysostom  do  not  employ  the 
word  "altar";  but  it  occurs  in  those  of  the 
earlier  St.  James  (p,  36),  St.  Mark  (Renaud, 
Liturg.  Orient,  i.  141)  and  St.  Clement  {Const it. 
Apost.  viii,  12),  the  two  latter  using  no  other. 
We  find  it  also  in  the  Armenian  rubrics  (394, 
4:52),  in  those  of  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaud. 
i.  4,  5,  &c.);  the  Greek  Alexandrian  of  St. 
Gregory  {i'nd.  91),  the  Kthiopian  (500),  the 
Syrian  Ordo  Communis  (with  "  table  of  life '') 
(ibid,  ii,  42),  and  the  Nestorian  (i  'id.  566,  &c.). 
"  Table''  does  not  occur  in  the  Nestorian  rubrics. 
We  cannot  ascribe  them  to  the  age  of  Nestorius, 
but  the  fact  witnesses  to  the  early  usage  of  the 
churches  whi(;h  became  infested  with  his  heresy. 
They  adhered  to  the  tradition  of  Ignatius  and 
the  sub  apostolic  period,  while  the  Syro-Jacobites, 
who  separated  from  the  church  later,  reflect  the 
lanijuage  of  a  later  age. 

II.  We  have  cited  a  poem  of  Paulinus,  in  which 
he  calls  the  altar  "the  table  of  God."  That 
such  language  was  not  usual  in  Italy  in  his  time 
appears  cf'rtain  from  the  fact  tliat  the  same  author 
in  a  prose  com  position  gives  the  name  of  the 
"  Lord  s  Table  "  to  a  table,  as  it  is  thought,  in 
the  Gazophylacium  on  which  were  set  the  gifts 
brought  for  the  u-e  of  the  poor.  "Let  us  not 
sutler  the  Lor'.'s  Table  to  be  left  void  for  ourselves 
and  empty  for  the  poor"  {Scnn.  34,  §  1);  "Thou 
wilt  know  how  much  more  protitable  it  is  to  put 
money  out  to  increase  on  the  Lord's  Table  "(§  2), 
Our  inference  will  hold,  it'  Paulinus  by  the  "  Lord's 
Table"  means  a  chest  in  the  treasury,  or  even  if 
it  be  a  figure  for  the  alms  them^(dves. 

Hi.  The  phra>c  "Lord's  Table,"  "mystical 
Table,"  &c.,  are  frequently  used  by  ancient 
writers  to  (lenote  not  the  structure  (the  use  of 
which  is,  however,  implied  in  them),  but  the  Holy 
Communion  itself.  This  usage  may  have  arisen 
from  the  language  of  St.  I'aul  (1  Cor.  x.  21);  it 
would    certainly  be    fostered  by  it.     Fur  while 


some,  as  Hilary  the  deacon  (Cumm.  in  loco,  "  Men- 
sae  Domini,  i.e.  altari "),  understood  "  the  Lord's 
Table  "  of  the  altar,  others,  as  Theodoret  (»n  loc.\ 
supposed  the  sacramenral  feast  to  be  intended. 
Thus  the  latter  paraphrases,  "  How  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  communion  with  the  Lord  through 
His  preiMous  body  and  blood,  and  with  the  ilevils 
too,  through  the  food  that  has  been  oHered  to 
idols?"  This  use  of  those  terms  is,  however, 
common  without  any  reference  to  1  Cor.  x.'  21. 
Thus  (jregory  Kazianzen,  A.D.  374 :  "  Rever- 
ence the  mystic  table  to  which  thou  hast  come ; 
the  bread  thou  hast  received,  the  cup  of  which 
thou  hast  ])artaken"  (Ontt.  40,  de  li^tptismt^ 
i.  660).  St.  Ambrose,  374:  "The  mystical 
table  is  prepared  for  by  fasting  ,  ,  .  That  table  is 
attained  at  the  cost  of  hunger,  and  that  cup  ,  .  . 
is  sought  bv  a  thirst  for  the  heavenly  sacra- 
ments "  {de  'eh I,  X.  §  33).  St.  Augustine,  396  : 
"Thou  hast  sat  down  at  a  great  table  {I'rov. 
xxiii.  1).  .  .  What  is  that  great  table,  but  that 
from  which  we  receive  the  bodv  and  blood  of 
Christ?"  (5mn.  31,§2;  Sim.  .5.  304,  §  1;  329, 
§  1  ;  332,  §  2  ;  Tract.  47,  in  St,  Joan.  tv.  §  3.) 
On  the  words  "the  poor  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied" {Vs.  xxii.  30),  "for  they  have  been  brought 
to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  received  of  His.  body 
and  blood  "  {de  Onttin,  N.  T.  27,  §  66).  Again, 
after  speaking  of  a  "life-giving  feast"  which 
Christ  gave  to  His  church,  "satiating  us  with 
His  body,  inebriating  us  with  His  blo<)d,"  he 
says,  "the  church  exults,  fed  and  quickened  by 
this  table,  against  them  that  trouble  her  "  ( >'cn/i, 
367,  §6),  St,  Chrysostom,  398:  "With  a 
pure  conscience  touch  the  sacred  table,  and  par- 
take of  the  holy  sacrifice"  {Horn.  vi.  in  P'cn  t. 
ii.  326).  "On  the  festivals  they  come  anvhow 
to  this  table"  {Horn.  vi.  de  T/dlo;j.  i.  499),'  St, 
Hilary,  430:  "There  is  a  table  of  the  Lord 
from  which  (ex  qua)  we  take  food,  to  wit,  of  the 
Living  liread  ,  .  .  There  is  also  the  table  of  the 
Lord's  lessons,  at  which  we  are  fed  with  the 
meat  of  spiritual  teaching  "(  7'm^  in  Ps.  127, 
§10).  Anastasius  Sinaita,  561 :  "Many  never 
trouble  themselves  about  the  self-cleansing 
and  rej)entance  with  which  they  come  to  the 
sacred  table;  but  with  what  garments  they  are 
adorned"  {de  Sacra  Si/naxi ;  Miijne,  120.89,  col. 
830).  As  the  lay  communicants  did  not  "  s-it 
at,"  "  touch,"  or  even  "come  to"  the  material 
table  or  altar  (see  Scudamoro,  ^'ctitit  J.'ucha- 
risticd,  361,  702,  ed.  2),  the  foregoing  passages 
cannot  be  understooil  of  that.  There  are  many, 
however,  which  must  be  understooil  of  it,  though 
from  the  inappropriate  epithets  employed,  they 
aiq)ear  at  first  sight  to  sjieak  of  the  sacr.iment, 
e.i}.,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  look  towards  this  thy 
sacred  and  spiritiud  lable."  This  occurs  in  a 
))raver  or  jireparation  said  before  the  ])riest 
places  himself  at  the  altar  in  the  liturgy  of  St, 
James  (Trolh.pe,  p.  27).  [W.  E.  S.] 

LOT,      [SOKTILEOE.] 

LCUTTIKRN  is  invoked  in  the  Breton  liturgy 
given  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (ii.  8i).       [C.  H,] 

LOVE-FEAST.    [Aoapak.] 

LUBENTIUS,    i)resbyter    and   confessor    of 
Treves,  commemorated  Oct.  13  (Usuard.  Ai'ct. 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  vi.  2u2).  [C.  H.J 
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LUBERCUS,  martyr  of  Caesarea  in  Spain, 
commemorated  April  15  (ffteron.  Ma-t.).  Lu- 
bertus  occurs  for  this  day  in  the  Auctaria  of 
Bede.  [C.  H] 

LUCANIA,  martvr  in  Africa,  commemorated 
Dec.  18  {Hieron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

LUCANX^S  (1),  African  martyr,  commemo- 
rated April  28  (Bede,  Mart.  Auct.j. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Sabiona,  commemorated  at  Be- 
lunura  July  20  (^Acta  SS.  Jul.  v.  70).     [C.  H.] 

LUCAS  (1)  (St.  Luke),  evangelist,  com- 
memorated generally  on  Oct.  18.  At  Jerusalem, 
March  15  was  set  apart  to  him  and  to  St.  James 
the  Apostle ;  at  Aquileia,  Sept.  3  was  observed 
for  the  "  ingressio  roliquiarum  "  of  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  John  ;  in  the  city  '•  Piralice," 
St.  Luke's  natalis  was  kept  on  Sept.  21  {Hieron. 
Mart.).  In  the  AvLctaria  of  Bede,  and  in  the^ 
Lthiopic  Calendar,  October  19  is  assigned  to 
St.  Luke.  The  relics  of  St.  Luke,  with  those 
of  Rt.  Andrew  and  St.  Timothy,  are  said  to  have 
been  transft-rred  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  to  Constantinople,  and  there  deposited 
in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  [Andrew,  p.  82]. 
(Hieron.  cont.  Vijilantiuin :  Patrol.  Lat.  xxiii.  345 ; 
Basil.  Menol.  Oct.  18).  St.  Luke's  translation 
was  observed  "in  Oriente  "  on  Oct.  18  (^Hieron. 
Mart.),  and  his  natale  on  the  same  day  (Usuard, 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.).  His  commemoration  gene- 
rally is  given  under  Oct.  18  in  Basil,  Mcnol.  and 
Cal.  Byzant.  See  also  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  viii. 
310. 

The  sacramentary  of  Gregory  (p.  136)  has  a 
collect  for  St.  Luke's  natalis,  which  is  assigned 
to  Oct.  18;  it  prays  the  Lord  for  St.  Luke's 
intercession ;  but  the  festival  is  omitted  in  some 
MSS.  Krazer  (de  Liturgiis,  497)  states  the 
general  belief  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Roman  canon  in  the  prayer 
Ojmminicantea  because  of  the  uncert;iinty  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  martyrdom.  Ciampini  (de 
Sa<T.  Aedif.)  does  not  mention  any  churches 
detii&'ited  to  St.  Luke,  but  he  cites  various 
authors  explaining  why  the  vitulus  of  the  Apo- 
calypse was  assigned  as  the  symbol  of  this  evan- 
gelist (Vet.  Man.  i.  19J).  [tvANGELisrs  in 
Art,  L  633.]  [C.  H.] 

(2)  Deacon  at  Rmesa,  martyr  with  bishop  Sil- 
vanu.H  and  the  reader  MocJus :  commemorated 
Feb.  6  (lia.sil,  i/--n/.%.);  Jan.  29  {li;izant.). 

(8)  Called  "our  father  Lucas,"  of  Sterion  in 
Gr<'ece,  commemorated  with  "our  father  I*ar- 
thenius,'*  bishop  of  Lampsacus,  on  Feb.  7  (Cal. 
By  ant.). 

(4)  Bij»hop,  martyr  of  Caewirca  in  Cappadocia, 
commemorated  March  2  (Bede,  Mart.  >4u-i.). 

^5)  Bi»hop  and  martyr  at  Nicomedia,  comme- 
morHted  March  \h  (I'xvJh,  Mart.  An  t.). 

^6)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  March 
2"  ( 1 1 -run.  Mart.). 

(7)  I>earon  and  martyr  at  Cordula,  rommemo- 
r  i*'-  I  April  22  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Jlom.  Marl.  ; 
I-  ; -.  Mart.).     The  name  in  iWde  is  Lucus. 

(8)  .Marfvr  at  Milan,  commi-moratcd  Nov.  27 
(//./T'/n.  J/i  t  ). 

(0)  StjIitA,  commemorated  Dec.  1 1  (Tnknait, 
lb%  [Cai.  Asthiop.).  [C.  H.J 


LUCEIA.    [Lucia.] 

LUCELLA  (1)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  com- 
memorated Feb.  16,  Mar.  25  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  May  7 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  May  10 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  Aug.  10  (Hieron 
Mart.)        '  [C.  IL] 

LUCELLUS,  martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated March  19  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCERNAE.    [Lights.] 

LUCERNARTA,  virgin,  commemorated  July 
30  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCERUS,  martyr,  Jan.  18  (Aengus),  ap- 
pears as  Luricus  in  the  Martt.  Hieronn.  Perhaps 
the  name  should  be  Glycerus.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LUCETELLA,  martyr,  commemorated  Mar. 
13  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIA  (1)  Virgin,  commemorated  Feb.  l^* 
(Cal.  Aethiop.). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Thessalonica,  com- 
memoratetl  June  1  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  June,  i.  48). 

(3)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated 
June  24  (Hieron.  Mart.),  and  on  June  25  (Vet. 
Mart.  Bom.). 

(4)  Virgin,  martyr  in  Campania,  commemo- 
rated July  6  (Basil,  Menol.). 

(5)  Noble  matron  at  Rome,  martyr,  com- 
memorated with  SS.  Geminianus  and  Luphemia 
on  Sept.  16  (Usuard.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.;  Vet. 
Bom.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  vi.  286).  In 
Gregory's  Sacramentary  Sept.  16  is  assigned  as 
a  festival  to  Lucia  and  Geminianus,  neither  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  collect,  though  Euphemia, 
who  is  also  separately  commemorated  on  that 
day,    is    (Greg.    Mag.    Lib.    Sac.     13(>).      The 

"  natalis  "  (no  day  being^  named)  of  Euphemia,  ^ 
Lucia,  and  Geminianus,  occurs  in  the  Antipho- 
narium,  but  their  names  are  not  in  the  collect 
(Greg.  Mag.  Lih.  Antiph.  710).  Basil's  Meno- 
logy  assigns  St'pt.  17  to  Lucia,  widow,  and 
Geminianus  jointly. 

(6)  [St.  Lucy  of  Anglican  Calendar]  Virgin, 
martyr  at  Syracuse  under  Diocletian,  comme- 
morated on  Dec.  13  (Hirron.  Mart.]  Beil.  Mart. ; 
Usuard.  Mart. ;  \et.  Bvin.  Mart.',  Cal.  Byzant.). 
She  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  (^anon 
(Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Sac.  4,  290  n.)  occurring  in 
connexion  with  Agatha  and  Agnes.  There  is 
a  special  service  for  her  ''ay  and  vigil  (day  of 
the  month  not  mentioned)  in  the  /,//><'/•  lu's)>on' 
gtttis  (H\2).  In  the  Bihrr  y\uti/'h(iii'irius  ('>5-<) 
the  festival  ol"  "  St.  I.uria,  virgin,"  occurs  be- 
tween the  hecond  anil  tliinl  Stin<liiys  in  Advent, 
but  the  collect  ducH  not  contain  her  nann'. 

(7)  Virgin,  martyr,  conunemorated  at  Antioch 
Dec.  1 4  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LIU'IANA  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  coninicnio- 
rated  Keb.  23  (llier-n.  .\hirt.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  ConHtnntinople,  commemorated 
May  IM  (//unm.  Mart.). 

(Z)  Martyr  in  I.ucnnin,  commemoriited  Oct. 
29  (llicron.  Mirt).  [C.  IL] 

LL'CIANUH  (1)    I'lxhop   and    cont«iHi<ir   mI 
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Leoniium  in  Sicily,  commemorated  Jan.  3  (Acta 
SS.  Jjin.  i.  18(;). 

LUCIANUS  (2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  comm'emo- 
rated  Jan.  5  (Ilierun.  Mart.  ;  I'lorus  ap.  Bed. 
Mart.). 

(3)  Presbyter  of  the.  church  of  Antioch, 
martyr  at  Nicomedia,  commemorated  Jan.  7 
(llienm.  Mart.  ;  Florus  ap.  Bed.  Mart.;  Usuard, 
Mart.  ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart. ;  Acta  S.^.  Jan.  i.  357). 
The  Menoloqy  of  Basil  and  Daniel  (Cod.  Lit.  iv, 
271)  place  him  under  Oct.  15. 

(4)  Martyr  at  Beauvais,  called  both  presbyter 
and  bishop  (f Heron.  M  irt. ;  Usuard.  Mart.; 
Florus  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ;  Acta  SS.  Jan  i.  459). 

(5)  Martyr  with  Paula  and  others ;  com- 
memorated Jan.  19  (Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  220). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Ravenna,  commemorated  Feb. 
1  (Ilieron.  Mart.). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
Feb.  22,  and  another  at  the  same  place,  Feb.  24 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  Feb,  24  (Florus  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ; 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  460). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Campania,  commemorated  Mar. 
18  (Hieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Anct.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Spain  ;  commemo- 
rated Apiil  15;  also  a  bishop  and  confessor  of 
the  same  place,  on  the  same  day  (Hieron.  M trt.). 

(10)  Martyr  in  Pont  us,  commemorated  April 
1*3  {Hieron.  Mart.).  Bede's  Auctarii  mentions 
him  on  the  same  day,  at  a  place  unknown. 

(11)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  April 
28  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(12)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  commemorated  May  27. 
(Hieron.  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.) 

(13)  Martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemorated  May 
28  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart.  ;  Bed. 
Mart.  Auct.). 

(14)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  3 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 

(15)  Martyr  at  Caesarea   in  Cappadocia,  com- 
♦   memorated   June   7    (Hieron.   Mart.;    Vet.  Horn. 

Mart. ;  Acta  SS.  June,  ii.  8). 

(16)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  June 
V6  (Hieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.;  Acta  SS.  June 
ii.  678). 

(17)  Martyr  with  Peregrinus  at  Dyrrachium  ; 
commt-murated  July  7  (Basil,  Menol.). 

(18)  Martvr  at  Antioch,  commemorated  July 

19  (Hi  ron.  Mart.). 

(19)  Martyr    in  Africa,   commemorated  July 

20  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  lied.  Mart.  Auct). 

(20)  Martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Calatia,  commemo- 
rated Aug.  31  (Ilierun.  Mart.). 

(21)  Martyr  in  Cappadocia,  commemoratod 
Oct.  Ii  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(22)  Martyr  at  Florence,  commemorated  Oct. 
25  (Bede,  Mart.  Auct.). 

(23)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
Oct.  26  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(24)  Martyr  in  AtVica,  commemorated  Oct. 
30  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(25)  Martyr  at  Caesarea,  commemcMated  Nov. 
18  (Uitri.n.  Mart  ;  Florus  a  p.  Bed.  Mart.). 

(26)  Martyr,  commemorated  Nov.  25,  but  no 
place  inontioned  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(27)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Dec.  1 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 


LUCIANUS  (28)  Martyr  at  Tripoli,  com. 
memorated  Dec.  24  (Usuard.  Mart.).        [C.  H.j 

LUCIDEUS,  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  3  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIFERUS,  bishop  in  Sardinia,  commemo- 
rated May  20  (Acta  SS.  May,  v.  19/,*  vii 
819).         '  [C.  H.] 

LUCILLA  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated Mar.  19  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nicaea,  with  400  others,  com- 
memorated Mar.  25  (Bed.  Mart.  Awt.). 

(3)  Daughter  of  deacon  Nemesius,  martyr  at 
Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  27  (Florus  ap. 
Bed.  Mart.),  but  Oct.  31  according  to  Usuard. 

[C.  H.] 

LUCILLIANUS,  aged  martyr  at  Byzantium, 
commemorated  June  3  (Cal.  Bezant.  ;  Basil, 
Menol.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  260;  Ada  SS. 
June,  i.  274).  [C.  H.] 

LUCINA,  Roman  matron,  "  disripula  apo- 
>tolorum,"  martyr  at  Rome ;  commemorated 
June  30  (Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet.  Horn.  Mart.; 
Acta  SS.  June,  v.  533).  [C.  H.] 

LUCINA.  In  the  Diumum  Hominum,  i.  7, 
c.  17,  we  find  :  **  Sed  dispensator  qui  i)ro  tempore 
fuerit  in  eadem  venerabili  diaconia  {i.e.  quando 
lucina  perficitur  in  eadem  Diaconia  ])ro  remis- 
sione  peccatorum  nostrorum),  omnes  diaccnites 
et  pauperes  Christi,  qui  ibid<'m  conveiiiiiut 
Kyrie  eleison  exclamarestudeant."  Ducange  sup- 
poses lucina  here  either  to  be  Kynonymous  with 
Llckrxa,  the  lamplighting,  or  to  be  a  mi>take 
for  Litania.  But  in  another  instance  that  he 
quotes,  " quantum  vix  in  undecim  huinis  laborare 
poterant,"  where  he  supposes  it  to  mean  simply 
'days,'  it  would  be  more  natural  to  take  it  for 
some  special  occasion  of  busy  labour.  Whether 
a  great  baptism  day,  or  a  great  almsgiving  day, 
or  what  else  might  be  meant  by  it,  and  whether 
the  name  be  taken  from  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  or  the  church  named  from 
the  office,  must  be  matters  of  pure  conjecture. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LUCINUS  (1)  Martyr  "in  Afrodiris,"  com- 
memorated April  30  (Ilieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Two  martyrs  of  this  name  at  Rome 
wei'e  commemorated  on  May  10  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Julv  10 
(Ilieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIOIiA,  two  martyrs  of  this  name,  one 
in  Africa,  the  other  it  is  not  said  where,  were 
cojumemorated  March  3  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

LUCIOSA  (1)  Martyr,  it  is  not  said  where, 
commemorated  Feb.  25  (Hieron.  Mart.  . 

(2)  ^^lrtyr  at  Thessalonica,  commemorated 
Feb.  27  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr,  it  is  not  said  where,  commemo- 
rated Mar.  2  (Hierun.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  2 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIOSUS,  martyr  at  Constantinople,  com- 
memorated May  18  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bede, 
Mart.  Auct).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIUS  (1)  Confessor  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated Jan.  11  (Hieron.  Mart.). 
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LUCIUS  (2)  Two  martyrs  of  this  name  were 
commemorated  Jan.  19  {/Heron.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Tarragona,  commemorated 
Jan.  21  {[Heron.  Mart.). 

(4)  ifartyr  at  ApoUonia,  commemorated  Jan. 

27  {Ilieron.  Hart.).  An  At'rican  martyr  of 
this  name  was  commemorated  the  same  day 
{Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  769). 

(5)  Martyr  in  the  city  of  Augusta  (London) 
in  Britain,  commemorated  Feb.  7  {Hieron. 
Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr,  commemorated  Feb.  8,  but  it  is 
not  said  where  {Hierun.  Mart.). 

(7)  Bishop,  martvr  at  Hadrianople,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  11  {Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  519). 

(8)  Martyr  at  interamna,  commemorated  Feb. 
15  {Hierun.  Mart). 

(9)  Martyr,  commemorated  March  2,  but  it 
is  not  said  where  {Hie  on.  Mart.).  A  bishop 
and  martyr  of  this  name  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia  was  commemorated  on  the  same  day  {Act  ( 
SS.  Mar.  i.  130). 

(10)  Pope  and  martyr,  commemorated  on 
Mar. 4 {^'et.  Fom.  Mart. ;  Bede, Mart.  Auct. :  Acta 
SS.  Mar.  i.  301).  Two  martyrs  of  this  name  at 
Rome,  but  without  any  designations,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mart,  of  Jerome  under  this  day. 
Florus  (ap.  Bede  Mart.)  gives  the  bishop  and 
martyr  of  Rome  under  Aug.  25. 

(11)  Martvr  in  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
March  13  {Hieron.  Mart  ). 

(12)  Bishop  anii  martyr  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
memorated March  15  {HI  ron.  Mart.).  The 
Acta  SS.  (Mar.  ii.  391)  say  that  Cappadocia 
should  b*>  Nicomedia. 

(13)  Martvr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
March  21  {Hier  ,n.  Mart.). 

(14)  Of  Cyrene,  commemorated  Mny  6  {Acta 
SS.  May,  ii.  99)  ;  the  Menology  of  Basil  makes 
him  martyred  at  Cyprus,  Aug.  21. 

(15)  Martyr  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
May  13  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(16)  Martvr  in  Africa,  commemorated  May 
23  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct.).  Hieron.  Mart,  names 
him  Luc-US. 

(17)  Martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemorated  May 

28  {m-ron.  Mart). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Xevedunum  (Nyon),  com- 
memorated June  6  (Hieron.  Mart.).  The  Acta 
SS.  (Judo,  ii.  »j32)  mention  I^iciiis  and  Amantius, 
martyrs  of  I'arma,  under  this  day,  but  leave  the 
I>«rri«*<l  un<:ertain. 

(19)  Martyr  in  the  city  of  Dorosterum,  com- 
memnrated  June  H  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(20)  S«'nator,  martyr  in  Cyprus,  commenio- 
raUf«l  Aujj.  20  (Acta  SS.  Aug.  iv.  2M). 

(21)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
raf»-l  .S*|it.   l'»(L'suard.  Mart.). 

''*.'.  tyr  with   Chai-rc-rnon  and  oth*'r.H  at 

A  of  p«Th.i|»i«  elMf*vh«*r«'  in  Kijvpt,  com- 

m.morat*d  Oct.  4  (Actn  SS.  0«  t.  iv.  :i2"9). 

(23)  Martrr  in  AfH<:a,  romm«»morat*?d  Ort. 
IH  (Hienm.  i/art.;  AcUl  SS.  (Xt.  viii.  344). 

(24)  Martyr  with  T'-rtiu*  at  Antiwh.  biiricd 
■t  Al'X  III  Iria,  ciimin<Mii)u.tt«d  Oct.  19  {Vet. 
Rom.  M.irt.y 

(25)  Mnrtyr  Hi  Nlcom«»dia,  commemorate<l 
Oct.  20  {Hierun.  Mart.;   BcL  Mart.  Auct.). 


LUCIUS  (2S)  One  of  four  '' soldiers  of 
Christ,"  martyred  at  Rome  under  Claudius,  com- 
memorated Oct.  25  (Bed.  Mart.). 

(27)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Oct.  27 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(28)  Martyr,  but  it  is  not  said  where,  com- 
memorated Oct.  28  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(29)  RLirtvr  in  Lucania,  commemorated  Oct. 
29  {Hieron.  Mart). 

(30)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Dec.  1 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(31)  Martyr,  commemorated  Dec.  14  (Daniel, 
Cod.  Lit  irg.  iv.  277). 

(32;  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Dec. 
15  {Hieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

[C.  H.] 

LUCOSA,  martyr  at  Antioch,  commemorated 
on  Mar.  5  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCRATIVE  TAX  {Descriptio  Lucmtivo- 
rum,  and  also  unciae  and  denarismns).  A  pay- 
ment made  to  the  Curiales  of  a  city  by  the 
inheritors  of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  any  one 
not  a  member  of  the  Curia.  Property  left  to 
the  church  was  exempted  from  tiiis  payment  by 
a  law  of  Justinian.  [iMMUNiTiiiS  and  Privi- 
leges OF  THE  Clergy,  sect.  ii.  §8;  I.  826.] 

[S.  J.  E.] 

LUCRE.     [COVETOUSNESS.] 

LUCRETIA,  virgin  and  martyr  at  Emerita 
(Merida),  commemorated  Nov.  23  (Usuard. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCRITUS,  martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated on  Jan.  14  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCRORA,  martyr  at  Augustodunum 
(Autun^,  commemorated  on  Sept.  24  {/Heron. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCUS  (1)  Martyr  in  Greece,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  8  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Jan.  18 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Jklusas,  both  deacons  at 
Cordula,  commemorated  April  22  (Bed.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  April  24 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Constantinople,  commemorated 
May  H  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
May  18  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(7)  Martvr  in  Africa,  commemorated  May 
23  (Hlenm.'Mart.). 

(8)  ^^^rty^  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  2 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  12 
{Hi-  ran.  Mart.). 

(10)  Martvr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Auj(.  9  (//it roil.  Mart.). 

(11)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Au^.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(12)  Martvr  in  Mauritania,  <;onim<'moraled 
Oct.  17  {llii'ron.  Mart.).  [C.  IL] 

Ll'ClISA,  mart vr  at  Koine,  conimemorated 
May  h){Hir<m.  Ma  t.).  [C.  IL] 

LUDDULUS.  martyr,  it  is  not  «««<!  whore, 
coniiiM-inoratr.l  O.f.  9  (Hi.ron.  Ma  ^).    [C.  IL] 

Ll'DI  SACKKlMja'ALES.  A  law  of  th« 
Empvror  Theodtfiiua  the  younger  {Cod.    Thtod. 
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lib.     vii.    tit.      13;     de     Tironibis     Leg.     22) 
releases    certaiu     jiersoiis     in     the     proconsular 
province    ol'   Africa    from    payment   of   the  tax 
known    as    aurum  tironicum,  a  sum    of   money 
levie  I   in   lieu  of  the   contingent  of  recruits   to 
the  legions   whicli  every  province   was  liable  to 
reader.       And    these    persons    are    denominated 
sacerdotales.     The  question  arises,  wh;it  class  of 
persons  are   denoted  by  this  term  ?     There  are 
two  theories  ;  the  one  that  the  persons  intended 
were  heathen  priests,  who  were  obligeil  by  their 
otfice  to  exhibit  ludos   to    the   people  at  great 
expense;    whence    the  re.ison  for  their  exemp- 
tion (Gothofred,  Comment,  in  Cod.  Thend.  in  loc.) 
The    exhibition    of   ludi    was  no  doubt    a    very 
expensive   charge.       But  thero  appears  to  have 
been   no   kind  of  these  games  which  the  priests 
were    bound    to    exhibit   at   their    own   expense 
(see  DiCT.  OF  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Ludi), 
whilst   those    few    in   which    they   and   not   the 
acdiles  took   the  chief  i)lace,  for  the  most  part 
belong,  as  e.g.  the  Liberalia,  to  the  class  of  feriae 
statioae,  ami  entailed   little  trouble  or  expense 
in  their  celebration.     Apart  therefore  from  the 
diHiculty  of  supposing  a  Christian  emperor  to  be 
founding  a  special  exemption   for  the   benefit  of 
the    heathen    priesthood,    which    the    Christian 
clergy  were  not  to  share,   the   reasons  adduced 
appear  not  to  be  conclusive.     Tertulliau  {Aj^ol. 
c.  ix.)  mentions  incidentally  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition by  law  of  the  sacrifices  to  Saturn  through- 
out this  very  province  of  Africa,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

The  other  theory,  maintained  by  Petit  (  T  avian 
fycct  ),  ]-egards  the  Christian  bishops  as  being  the 
persons  thus  exempted.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  bishops  should  be  classed  with  the  heathen 
priests  under  the  common  title  sacerdotales,  a 
course  which  both  parties  would  have  resented 
as  an  insult.  And  it  is  not  clear  what  in  the 
case  of  bishops  could  have  been  the  *'  majoribus 
expensis,"  which  are  alleged  as  the  reason  for 
this  exemption.  Yet  this  is  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  solution  of  an  obscure  question. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

LUGIDUS  (LuANUs),  abbat  of  Cluainfert 
in  Ireland,  commemorated  Aug.  4  (^Acta  SS. 
Aug.  i.  339). 

LUGLIUS  and  LUG  LI  ANUS,  brothers, 
martyred  at  Lilleriuni  in  Artois  ami  Mondide- 
rium  in  l*icardy,  sec.  vii.,  commemorated  Oct.  23 
{Acta  SS.  Oct.  X.  l\7).  [C.  H.] 

LUGO,  COUNCIL  OF  (Luccnse  Concilium^ 
hold  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia,  by  order  of  king 
Tiieodomir,  A.D.  569,  to  lay  down  the  bounds 
of  the  dillerent  sees  in  his  dominions,  with  r 
view  of  cuitailing  any  that  were  too  large, 
which  was  accordingly  done;  Lugo  thus  itself 
becoming  a  metropolitan  see.  We  find  from 
the  sees  cnunn'iated  that  his  dominions  ex- 
teniled  into  Portugal.  The  last  named  is 
called  that  of  the  llritons,  and  had  thirteen 
chuiclies  belonging  to  them,  and  one  mon- 
astery, ^iven  to  it.  A  second  council  is  sup- 
pose!, by  .Mausi  and  others,  to  have  takm  jdace 
A.D.  572:  the  only  real  foundation  for  it  being, 
that  Margin,  bishop  of  Hraga,  transmitted  the 
collect  ion  of  canons  approved  at  liraga  that 
year  iu  a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  of  Lui>f», 
with  this  address:  "Nitigesio  episcopo,  vel  uni- 


verso  concilio  Lucensis  eccle.siae : "  which  need 
not  imply  that  any  council  was  then  .sitting,  oi 
about  to  sit.  (Mansi,  ix.  815,  et  seq.,  with 
the  later  divisions  appended  there,  and  8+5.) 

[E.  S.  F.] 
LUGUSTA,  martvr  in  Africa,  commemorated 
May  19  (Huron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUKE,   ST.,   THE    EVANGELIST   (in 

Art).  [See  Evangklists,  L  633.]  Martigny 
refers  to  Borgia  (JJe  Cno  e  VeHterna,  p.  133)  fo.- 
an  engraving  of  a  brazen  cross,  ])rot  ably  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century,  which  bears  on  its  extremities 
busts  of  the  four  evangelists  in  person,  instead 
of  the  symbolic  creatures.  Here  St.  Luke,  like 
the  others,  bears  a  closed  book  in  one  hand 
and  points  to  it  with  the  other.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  evangelists  are  also  personally 
represented  on  sarcojjhagi.  as  in  that  of  Probus 
and  Proba  (Bottari,  tav.  xvi.  ;  and  at  pi.  cxxxi. 
in  )  articular).  In  this  last  example,  three 
tigures  hold  the  volume  or  roll,  and  >tan<l  in  all 
probability  for  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Mark.  But  the  roll  or  book  is  fr  quently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  or  any  of  the  apostles; 
However,  in  a  sepulchral  urn,  No.  36.  in  the 
Museum  of  Art,  the  apostles  are  rejire^ented 
with  books  rolled  up,  and  the  ]-emainiiig  four 
with  them  unfolded:  the  names  are  written  on 
the  rolls;  St.  Luke's  as  lvcanvs.  The  non- 
apostolic  evangelists  are,  however,  seldom  added 
to  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

M.  Perret  (in  Catacombes  de  Rime,  vol.  ii. 
j)l.  Ixvi.)  puUishcs  a  greatly  dan. aged  fresco 
from  an  arcosolium  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
"Zoticus,"  wherever  that  may  be.  However, 
the  fresco  represents  four  standing  figures,  each 
of  whom  has  at  his  feet  a  "scrinium"  full  of 
rolls.  The  two  letters  MA  are  legible  near  one 
of  them,  which  fiiay  be  St.  Matthew  or  St. 
Mark.  St.  Luke  must  be  one  of  the  others.  He 
is  also  represented  among  the  four  evangelists 
in  the  mo>aics  of  the  bapti.steries  of  Ravenna 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  J/onif/;u'n^/,  tab.  Ixxii.  A.D.  451). 
Four  tigures  holding  books  cannot  well  be  other 
than  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  though  Giampini 
expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  tiie 
painting. 

The  earliest  representation  of  St.  Luke  as  a 
painter  is  in  the  Menologium  of  Basil  II. ,  A.D.  980. 
See  D'Agincourt,  I'einturi;  pi.  xxxi.,  where  the 
Virgin  is  sitting  to  him  in  a  j)leasant  garden  scene 
(perhaps  on  a  house  top),  which  reminds  us  of 
some  of  Fra  Angelico's  works.         [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

LUKE,  ST.     [Luc.xs  (1).] 

IjUI.LUS,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  16  {Acta  SS.y  Oct.  vii.  pt.  2,  ]>. 
1083).  [C.  H.j 

LUMINAKE.    [Catacombs,  I.  311.] 

LUMINOSA,  virgin,  at  Papia  or  Pavia,  in 
Italy,  commemorated  May  9  {Acta  SS.  May,  ii. 
46u).  l^-  H.] 

LUMINUM  PIES.     [Epiphany.] 

TiUPATUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemoTated 
Sept.  It)  {I/ieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUPENTIUS, abbat  of  Catala unum (Chalons- 
sur-Marne).  commemorated  Oct.  22  {Acta  SS. 
Oct.  ix.  809).  [C.  H] 
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LUPERCIUS  or  LUPERCULUS,  martyr 
at  Elusa  (Kause),  commemorated  June  -8 
(^Acta  6S.  June,  v.  351).  [0.  H.] 

LUPERCU^S,  one  of  the  eighteen  martyrs  of 
Sarasj^ossa,  ixmraemorateJ  April  16.  (U^suard. 
Ifart.)  [C.  H.] 

LUPIANUS,  confessor,  commemorated  July 
1  {Ada  SS.  July,  i.  32).  [C.  H,]' 

LUPTCIXUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Lyon,  commemo- 
ratc'd  Feb.  3  {^llicron.  Mart.  ;  Acta  SS.  Feb.  i. 
3*30). 

(2)  Martyr,  it  is  not  said  where,  commemora- 
ted INIarch  3  {fliei-on.  Mart.). 

(3)  Abbat.  martvr.  in  the  territory  of  Lyon, 
connnemrtrated  March  21  (L^>uard.  J/art. '^ 
Acta  SS.  Mar.  iii.  2t32). 

(4)  Martyr,  at  Kome,  commemorated  April  12 
(^llicron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr  in  Lydia,  commemorated  A}>ril  27. 

(6)  Hejmit  and  confessor  in  Gaul,  commemo- 
r;ited  June  2+  (Greg.  Tur.  1  it.  I'ut.  caj>.  13, 
ratrol.  Lot.  Ixxi.  106+  ;  A  ta  SS.  Jun.  iv.  817). 

(7)  Bishop,  martvr  at  Vienue  (fficron. 
It  art. :  lied.  Mart.  Aiict.)  [C.  H.j 

LUPRAXPODUS,  martyr  in  Cappadocia, 
commeiuorated  Oct.  14  (^Jlieron.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

LUPUS  (1)  Bi.shoiv  of  Chalons-sur  Marne 
commemorated  Jan.  27  (^Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii. 
776). 

(2)  >rirtyr  at  Militana  in  Armenia,  com- 
memorated May  2  {I/irron.  Mart.) 

(3)  Bishop  of  Limousin,  commemorated  May 
22  {Acta  SS.  May,  v.  171). 

(4)  3Lartyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  May  31 
{Iltcron.  Mart.) 

(6)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica,  commemorated 
June  1  {//Urun.  Mart.). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Troyes  and  confessor,  his  depositio 
rommeinorateil     at     Troyes    July     29    {Hicron. 

Ifart.  ;  L'suard.   Mart.  ;    Bed.   Mart. ;  Acta  SS. 
uly,  vii.  .'>1). 

(7)  Bi.>hop  and  confessor  at  Sens,  commemo- 
ated  Sept.  1  (L'suard.  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart.  Anct.  ; 

Acta  SS.  Sept.  i.  248). 

(8)  Biithop  nod  confessor,  his  depositio  com- 
mninorate*!  at  Lyon  Sejit.  24  (/firron.  Mart.). 
Canard  calls  hiiii  bishop  and  anchoret,  and 
)  '  I' "s  him  under  Sept.  25 ;  as  also  Acta  SS. 
>^l.t.  vii.  81. 

(9)  JIartyr  with  Aarelia  at  Cordova,  com- 
memor!»te«i  Oct.  14  {//icron.  Mart.  ;  lied.  Mart. 
Aw:t.\  Ata  SS.  Oc-t.  vi,  47«). 

(10)  Bi»»hoji  of  Anu«T«.  confeH'M)r,  commemo- 
Tn\r\  0.-t,  17  {Arta  .S.s.  Oct,  viii.  104). 

(11)  Bi«hnp  of  S<ii»M»nii,  commemorated  Oct. 
H»  {Acta  SS.  Oct.  riii.  4 18).  [C.  H.] 

LUHICUHr.  LUCKUl'8. 

LUKOIl.  rotith  At  lW)tir|;e«,  confemior,  hi* 
d  rated  Nov.  4.  {//icn>n.  Mart.  ; 

1-  [C.  H  ] 

IJ'fiTKALIH  COLLATIO  (*o  calle  lUranw 
K  WM  paid  at  tb«  end  of  cverjr  lutti  urn ;  aluo 


Xpvtroipyvpov,  chrysargyrum,  because  the  pay- 
ment was  made  in  gold  and  silver  coins).  A 
trading  or  licence  tax,  exacted  from  all  who 
carried  on  any  kind  of  trade.  The  inferior 
clergy  were  at  first  exempted  from  it.  (See 
Immuxitiks  and  Privilkgks  of  the  Clkrgy, 
sect.  ii.  par.  3.)  [S.  J.  F.] 

LUTICL\XUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  com- 
memorated Dec.  9  {Hieron.  Marl.)  [C.  H.] 

LUTRUDIS  (LuTRUDK,  Lintrudk),  virgin 
in  G;'.ul,  commemorated  Sept.  22  {Acta  SS. 
Sei)t.  vi.  451).  [C.  H.] 

LUXURIUS,  martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemo- 
rated Aug.  21  ;  presumably  the  same  as  Luxurus, 
martyr  in  Sardinia,  Sept.  26  ;  both  in  Ilieron. 
Mart.  He  is  called  Luxorius,  and  assigned  to 
Aug.  21,  in  Acta  SS.  Aug.  iv.  414.  [C.  H.] 

LUXURUS  or  LUXURIUS,  mnrtyr  in  Sar- 
dinia placed  uuder  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  26. 

[C.  H.] 

LUXURY  {Luxnrid).  The  original  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  luxuria  was  that  of  an  over- 
How  or  excess  of  fertilit)*  in  crops  or  fields ; 
thence  it  had  the  meaning  of  wantonness  and  of 
luxury  generally :  in  mediaeval  ecclesiastcal 
Latin  it  expresses  sins  of  uncleanness,  ''  luxurine 
concubinaticae,  luxuriosos  vel  adulteros  luxu- 
riam  explere  cum  consanguinea  sua."  (See  Du- 
cange,  s.  f.) 

'Ihe  church  from  the  very  first  assumed  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  luxury  in  every  form. 
Simple  and  c(.mely  dress,  plain  food,  an  active, 
not  an  idle  life,  and  a  disregard  of  riches,  were 
the  outward  marks  of  a  Christian  profession  ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  early  Christians 
were  obviously  such  as  to  restrain  any  tendency 
to  self-indulgence.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
church  obtained  any  toleration  in  the  empire 
and  wealthy  members  joined  her  ranks,  the  case 
was  altered.  Fven  as  "early  as  the  2nd  centui-y 
Tertullian  has  frequent  denunci-.tions  against 
intemperate  *' voluptates."  He  will  not  allow 
the  public  shows  to  be  freque  ted  by  Christians. 
"  The  state  of  faith,"  he  decdares  {tic  S/icctac. 
c.  1),  "  the  argument  of  truth  and  the  rule  of 
(iiscipline  bar  the  servants  of  (Jod  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  public  shows."  The  outrageous 
immodesty  of  the  theatre,  no  less  than  the  con- 
tagiun  of  id<datry  in  the  whole  a]tparatus  of  the 
shows,  was  held  to  ren'ler  them  inconsistent  with 
the  renouncements  which  were  made  at  bap- 
tism. (For  the  words  of  ronunciition,  see  Bai'- 
TI.SM.  L160;  Kknunciatio.n.)  What  the  church 
opposed  was  not  festivity  in  itself,  but  the  vice 
inseparable  from  the  exhibition  of  the  public 
plays.  Cyprian,  for  example,  writing  to  honatus 
(c.  7),  invel^hs  with  severity  against  the  shows; 
yet  he  dates  his  own  treat  ihe  on  the  fe;ist  of 
the  vintage  (ad  JJoiiat.c.]),  which  he  iinplieii 
that  he  was  hims<df  observing.  An  instance  of 
the  coniiption  wliich  th<'n  pri'vailed  in  thesilri- 
cal  repre».ent.«tion«t  appears  from  th--  |day  which 
wat  calli'd  Maiunia,  |iart  of  which  consisted  in 
the  exhibition  of  naki-d  women  Hwiinniing  in 
water.  Thin  diN<;raceful  diHphiy  wa»  the  subject 
of  DO  le^H  than  ei|;ht  imperial  laws,  and  wa^  not 
tinally  iirohibited  till  the  time  of  ArcmliuH  {f'od 
n^od.  XV.  vi.  2). 
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The  tendency  to  luxury  in  the  adornment  of 
the  person  in  the  'Jnil  and  ord  centuries  is  a])- 
parent  tVom  the  e.\h(trt:itions  of  Tertullian  (</. 
Cultii  Ft'inin.)  and  ("yprian  (tie  Hdbitn  \'ir<fin.),  in 
the  West,  and  of  Clement  in  the  East  (^Stromita, 
ii.  10).  They  could  not  tolerate  that  Christian 
women  should  exhibit  the  same  immodesty  in 
their  api)and,  anci  should  deck  themselves  with 
the  same  meietricious  arts  as  were  common 
in  the  depraved  society  of  the  heathen  world. 
Cyprian  treats  of  what  is  becoming  in  dress  and 
behaviour  in  a  consecrated  virgin,  but  his 
treatise  also  exhibits  the  fashions  which  be- 
guiled women  generally  in  that  age.  He  warns 
them  {(le  Jlibitu  Vinjin.  c.  7)  against  exposing 
tlieir  face  and  figure  in  public  from  want  of 
modest  clothing;  he  asks  (c.  9)  if  it  is  (Jod's 
wish  that  their  ears  should  be  scarred  anil  tra- 
versed with  costly  earrings,  or  that  a  circle  of 
black  should  be  drawn  round  the  eye;  he  cau- 
tions them  against  tampering  with  what  God 
has  formed,  whether  with  "yellow  dye  or  black 
powder  or  rouge  ;  "  and  as  the  sum  of  the  matter 
he  gives  them  his  fatherly  advice,  "be  what  you 
were  fashioned  by  your  Father's  hand,  remain 
with  your  countenance  siinple,  your  shoulders 
let  alone,  your  Hgure  natural,  wound  not  your 
ears,  circle  not  arm  or  neck  with  precious  chain, 
fetter  not  ankles  with  golden  bonds,  stain  not 
your  hair,  and  keej)  your  eyes  worthy  of  seving 
God."  All  such  lascivious  arts  he  regards,  in 
common  with  other  Christian  fathers,  as  having 
been  taught  mankind  by  the  apostate  angels 
i^ibid.  c.  9).  Closely  allied  to  immodest  dressing 
is  wantonness  of  manners.  Cyprian  (ihid.  c.  10) 
rebtikes  those  of  his  flock  who  make  no  scruple 
when  they  "".t  tend  marriage  parties  of  abandoning 
themselves  to  revelry,  "they  interchange  unchaste 
speeches,  hear  what  is  unbecoming  and  say  what 
is  unlawful,  and  are  exjtosed  to  view,  and  coun- 
tenance with  their  presence  shameful  language 
and  convivial  excess."  The  wedding-feasts  very 
fretjuently  formed  an  excuse  for  riot;  and  the 
lascivious  singing  and  promiscuous  dancing  prac- 
tised on  these  occasions  were  brought  under 
canonical  censure.  The  clergy  more  than  once 
were  forbidden  (^Conc.  Venet.  c.  11  ;  Cone.  Agatk. 
c.  39)  to  sanction  such  gatherings  by  their  j)re- 
sence.  With  respc  t  to  bathing,  that  luxury 
Wiis  not  altcether  prohibited,  but  the  public 
baths  were  to  be  useil  with  a  regard  to  that 
honour  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
teaches  is  due  to  the  human  body.  As  a  proof 
of  the  need  that  the  church  should  regulate  the 
use  of  the  bat..s,  Cyprian  found  it  necessary  to 
exhort  even  the  virgins  to  abstain  from  bathing 
in  company  with  men  (de  II  bitn  Virifin.  c.  11). 
For  a  fuller  acc<umt  of  these  various  develop- 
ments ot  luxury,  see  Bathing,  1>ancino,  Dri:ss, 
Hair. 

i'art  of  the  subject  of  over-indulgence  in 
the  plea>uros  nf  the  table  is  treated  under  the 
heading  o  Drunkknni  ss.  It  remains  to  notice 
the  e(lort.s  of  tlie  cliur«'h  to  check  luxury  in  food. 
The  sumptuous  meals,  the  pains  and  expense 
l.;vi>hed  in  (obtaining  rare  delicacies,  the  un- 
briilled  in  lul^tuKe  of  the  api)etite  which  pre- 
vailed aviong  the  we  ilthy  cla.sses  of  the  Koman 
empire  are  matters  of  notoriety.  It  was  a  pri- 
mary duty  uf  a  society,  one  of  whose  funda- 
mental moral  pr<it'epts  was  the  restraint  of 
fleshly  ajtpetites,  tu  make  a  stand  against  &uch 


flagrant  abuses.  Tertullian  (Aptlog.  c.  39)  con- 
trasts the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  at:aj)ae,  io 
which  the  eui?''ts  eat  as  much  as  hungry  men 
desire,  with  the  A))aturian  and  Bacchanal  fes- 
tivals, for  which  a  levy  of  cook.N  is  ordered  ;  and 
asks  his  oj)poneuts  which  is  most  likely  to  jiro- 
pitiate  heaven  in  tiu)e  of  calaiiMty  {ibid.  c.  4(»), 
the  heathen  daily  fed  to  the  full  and  about  forth- 
with to  dine,  or  the  Christian  drie<i  up  with 
fa-ting  and  j)inclied  with  eveiy  .sort  of  abstinence. 
The  simp  icity  of  the  agai)ae  did  not  long  sur- 
vive, and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  Ter- 
tullian's  rhetorical  language,  and  his:  own  habits 
of  rigid  self-denial;  but  after  these  deductions 
sullicient  remains  to  -hew  that  Christian  meals 
in  the  2nd  century  were  a  standing  protest 
against  luxury  and  excess  in  matter  of  food. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  inveighs  (I'aei/fi<iO(/.  ii.  1) 
against  the  lavishness  an  I  gluttony  of  heathen 
meals,  and  exhorts  Christian  converts  to  be 
satisfied  with  plain  faie;  he  urges  that  meat 
should  be  eaten  without  sauces  anil  boiled  rather 
than  roast,  but  recommends  in  preference  such 
food  as  olives,  herbs,  milk,  cheese,  fruit,  and 
honey.  Among  more  specitic  directions  of  a  later 
date  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398 
(c.  1.')),  requires  the  African  bishops  to  maintain 
a  frugal  table.  Tlie  plea  that  bishops  should  be 
free  in  entertaining:  magistrates  and  others  in 
oHice  that  they  might  thus  obt.iin  readier  access 
to  them  to  intercede  for  criminals,  is  rejected  by 
Jerome  (-£/>.  ad  .\€j  otian.  cc.  3,  4).  Judges,  he 
says,  will  .shew  greater  jrespect  to  frugal  clergy 
than  to  luxurious  ones.  He  adds,  in  the  same 
epistle,  that  a  clergyman  who  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  the  entertainments  to  which 
he  is  invited  soon  sinks  in  estimation.  Hythe 
Apostolic  il  C''n^titutio)is  (ii.  4)  widows  who  are 
brought  to  want  from  gluttony  or  idleness  are 
not  to  receive  relief  from  the  church.  The 
directions  in  the  Rule  of  Benedict,  which  was 
practical  rather  than  ascetic  in  its  aim,  give  thf 
diet  which  was  considered  sulH'  ient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  an  industrious  life  in  Italy  at  th»» 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  tach  monk  was 
allowed  1  lb.  of  bread  daily,  but  flesh  only  in 
case  of  illness.  At  dinner  two  dishes  of  cooked 
pidmcntiria  were  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  and 
a  third  dish  of  fruit  and  salad  when  it  could 
be  got  (I.'Ci/ulay  cc.  39,  40).  The  composition  of 
these  "  pulmenta"  or  "  jmlmentaria "  was  va- 
rious. Grain  and  vegetables  cooked  in  ditlerent 
ways  were  their  ordinary  ingredients.  Kggs.  fish, 
cheese,  and  even  fowls,  if  the  flesh  was  minced, 
were  admitted  into  them.  One  definition  states 
that  they  were  made  ex  mediae  qualitatis  ma- 
teria ;  another,  that  they  im  lutled  any  oniinary 
food  except  bread  and  meat.  (See  Ducange,  s.  r.) 
As  we  advance  into  the  middle  ages  the  ecclesi- 
astical injunctions  rcgnrding  food  t;ike  the  form 
of  prohibitions  of  gluttony  rather  than  of  luxury. 
(Jross  feeding  was  one  uf  the  particular  vices  r  f 
the  barbarian  tribes  which  were  being  gra  lual.y 
incorporated  into  the  church.  The  council  of 
Autun,  A  D.  (i7it(I.a'..be,  (  o/.rv/ai,  vi.  18^8).  forbad 
anv  priest  who  had  overeaten  hims»'lf  to  tomh 
the  sacrilice.  In  the  /  <»»(Yc'»i^' '/ of  (Jildas,  which 
probably  contains  the  earlier  canonical  rules  .  f 
the  British  church,  it  is  enacte«l  that  if  a  monk 
is  sick  from  too  much  food  on  a  day  when  he 
has  received  the  sacriH.e,  he  shall  go  witho  it 
his  supper  and  keep  seven  additional  f;ists  (i.  7); 
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on  any  other  day  he  shall  keep  one  fast  auJ  be 
severely  chided  (c.  8).  Similar  injunctions  are 
found  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  documents  of 
tho  Aagl  >-baxon  church.  Theodore  in  his  Peni- 
tentiil  (1.  I  8)  imposes  a  penance  of  three  days 
on  any  one  making  himself  ill  by  gluttony,  with 
an  additional  penance  (c.  9)  if  the  odence  is  com- 
mitted after  receiving  the  sacred  elements.  In 
these  rules  he  is  followed  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
who  moreover  inriicts  ditl'erent  sentences  on 
different  orders.  Thus  a  'clericus'  overeating 
himself  is  to  fast  forty  days  {Potnitent.  xi.  7),  a 
monk  or  deacon  sixty,  a  priest  seventy,  a  bishop 
eighty  (Bed.  Poenitent  vi.  3,  4).  Theodore  (1. 
i.  4)  ma'de  an  exemption  in  favour  of  any  one 
who  had  been  fasting  a  long  time,  and  then  at 
Christmas  or  Easter,  or  any  of  the  saints'  days 
eat  mc»derately,  but  did  not  make  allowance  for 
the  weakness  which  succeeds  a  long  fast,  and 
causes  sickness  on  eating. 

The  eating  of  unclean  food  frequently  comes 
under  notice  in  the  Penitential  Books  of  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries.  The  existence  of  these  decrees 
points  to  some  remote  inrluence  of  the  Mosaic 
Lhw  in  the  mediaeval  church,  and  also  indicates 
the  lingering  of  barbarous  habits  among  the 
converts  to  Christianity  in  the  remote  corners 
of  Europe.  The  Caiwnes  Hib'-rnenses  (Wasser- 
schleben, /)/e  Bassordnutxjen  der  Abenlldadiscken 
Jiix'ie,  p.  136)  inflict  (c.  13)  four  years  on 
bread  and  water  on  any  eating  horseflesh ;  a 
severity  which  was  probably  called  for  by  some 
local  practices.  For  the  same  canons  only  impose 
(cc,  14,  15)  forty  days  on  those  who  eiit  flesh 
which  dogs  have  torn  or  which  has  died  from 
natural  causes.  By  the  Penitential  of  Theodore 
(I.  vii.  6)  it  is  no  canonical  offence  if  carrion  is 
eaten  from  necessity.  In  the  case  (cc.  8,  9)  of 
foo<i  which  has  bfen  contaminated  by  a  mouse 
or  wea.sel  having  been  drowned  in  it,  if  there  is 
a  small  quantity  it  must  be  thrown  aw;iy  ;  but 
if  there  is  much,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sprinkle 
it  with  holy  water.  A  goat  or  deer  found  dead 
in  the  forest  (II.  xi.  1),  unless  th(;re  is  some 
apf>earance  of  its  having  been  slain  by  the  hand 
of  man,  must  be  thrown  to  the  swiae  or  dogs,  on 
no  account  be  eaten.  Birds  or  beasts  strangled 
in  nets  or  slain  by  hawks  (c.  2)  mu>t  also  be 
r«ijectcd,  because  the  Cupit  du  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Ap<>Htles  probibit  the  using  of  things  .strangled. 
Kirth,  however  (c.  3),  caught  in  a  not  may  be 
eaten,  becau'-*?  tli^-y  belong  to  au(ith»'r  ordi-i".  The 
direction  with  re^^ard  to  horse-flesh  (c.  4)  <lin'«'rs 
from  the  Irish  canon.  Therxliire  does  not  forbid 
it,  but  state.s  it  is  not  customary  to  «'at  it.  Hares 
are  allowable  (c, .'»),  th'-ir  fle^h  in  haid  to  be  good 
for  dysentery,  more  partirularly  the  gall  mixed 
with  pepiKT.  The  Omfexnu/>M  e  i>f  Pseudo-Eiibert 
aids  that  it  in  a  remedy  for  fac«'-aith«.  liecH 
(c.  0)  iitio((iD)(  a  man  to  death  vnwhi  be  killed, 
but  tn«ir  hou<-y  may  b«;  kept.  It  in  not  necirs- 
•ary  t<»  reject  either  swine  or  fowl  (c.  7)  which 
har>;  fed  on  cnrrioo  or  liuiiian  blood  ;  but  any 
whi'h  hav<*  f«>i  on  human  li>'»h  muot  not  be 
it  hoJi  b"  •  I       li«'.le 

<  ,  down   I  .      uii»n<  - 

lii>U9  lu  I  ittxiut  uncliian  IihxI.     Id  th«*Hi> 

he    i«   f"i  '■'    K|<>i<;rt,    with    nome  curiouo 

rari«'ti#'«  ot  |N-niince.  Any  one  (K'^bt-rt,  i'lrni- 
U'iita'.  liii.  4)  knowiiif^ly  ««atin((or  drinkintc  what 
haa  \Hf^a  \n>\\ut»-'\  by  a  rut  or  do^  Bliall  chant 
100  |i»aUa*,  or  fa^t  tlira*  days ;  if  the  otreace  ia 


committed  unknowingly,  the  penalty  is  halved. 
So  any  secular  (c.  5)  deliberately  drinking  any 
liquor  in  which  a  mouse  or  a  weasel  has  been 
drowned,  shall  do  seven  days'  penance  in  a  mon- 
astery and  chant  30C  psalms.  The  penalty  of 
eating  food  half  raw  was  three  days'  penance, 
or  chanting  the  psaltery. 

Luxuria  in  the  middle  ages  was  used  in  eccle- 
astical  language  to  signify  lust,  more  particu- 
larly such  indulgence  t'f  the  passions  as  was  not 
included  under  Adultery,  Fornication,  or  In- 
cest. The  lascivious  desire  which  stopped  short 
of  overt  act  was  not  generally  brought  imder 
canonical  censure ;  the  rule  of  discipline  being 
that  the  church  judges  actions  only,  and  of 
actions  those  alone  which  create  scandal.  Secret 
thoughts,  intentions,  and  desires  were  left  to  spi- 
ritual remedies.  So  the  council  of  Neocaesarea, 
A.D.  314  (c.  4),  merely  states  that  any  man  who 
desires  to  sleep  with  a  woman  and  does  not 
accomplish  it,  has  fallen  from  grace.  IS^  men- 
tion is  made  of  penance.  Even  the  Penitentials 
which  pursue  offenders  into  the  minutest  details, 
either  assign  no  penalty  to  a  desire,  or  a  very 
slight  one.  The  British  canonical  book  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Penitential  of  Vinniaus 
(Wasserschleben,  p.  108)  states  that  if  a  man 
has  meditated  uncleanness  but  checked  himself, 
although  the  sin  is  the  same,  the  penitence  may 
be  light.  And  Theodore  (1.  ii.  21,  22)  only  bids 
such  a  man  seek  pardon  from  God ;  but  if  he 
has  proceeded  to  wanton  words,  then  he  must 
be  a  penitent  for  seven  days.  Kis^sing  a  woman 
per  desiderium  was  punished  with  twenty  days 
(I.  viii.  2).  Rape  was  severely  visited,  both  by 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  One  of  the  laws  of 
Constantino  (Cod.  Tkeoil.  IX.  xxiv.  1)  condemned 
to  the  flames  not  only  any  one  who  committed 
a  rape  on  a  virgin,  but  even  carried  her  off  with 
her  own  consent  against  the  will  of  her  parents. 
This  severity  was  a  little  modified  l)y  Constautius 
(/')('(/.  c.  2)  ;  the  crime  was  still  a  capital  one, 
but  only  slaves  guilty  of  it  were  to  be  burned. 
Under  Jovian  the  scope*of  the  law  was  extended 
(Cud.  Ti,eod.  IX.  XXV.  2),  not  only  was  it  a  capi- 
tal offence  to  ravish  a  consecrated  virgin,  but 
even  to  solicit  her  to  marry  against  the  rule  of 
her  profession,  whether  she  was  willing  or  not. 
The  offence  was  also  brought  under  canonical 
discipline.  The  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  (>(!)  exjicd 
from  the  church  the  man  who  otl'ers  violence  to 
a  virgin  not  espoused  to  him,  an<l  prohibits  his 
marrying  anv  one  but  hi^r  however  poor  she  may 
be.  Basil  assigns  ((?</  Am}tlid»c.  c.  2J)  four  ye;irs' 
penance  to  one  carrying  oil"  a  virgin  espoused  to 
another  tniin  ,  and  directs  (Ay*.  244)  that  not 
only  shall  the  man  himself  sutler,  but  all  his 
accomplices  shall  be  censured,  even  to  his  family 
and  the  inhabitantH  of  nin  village  The  proof  of 
the  widespread  existence  of  unnatural  crime 
during  the  decay  of  the  empire  is  too  htroug  to 
be  ijuestioned  (Clement  Alex.  I'lfdnioi/,  ii.  ](); 
(.'yiytan,  <<mt.  Ifoiutt.  c.  8).  And  no  herious 
ellorts  were  madir  by  the  heathen  emperors  t«) 
put  nn  end  to  it  (nee  the  niilhoritieN  quoted 
bv  Bingham,  Anlvj.  XVI.  ix.  II),  In  the  Chrin- 
tian  iniperini  ctnie,  however,  it  wax  treated  with 
extreme  xeverity.  Con-ifuntine  ordered  {('ml. 
Tlu^ttl.  IX.  vii.  <t)  that  olleiiderM  nhould  \<'.  exe* 
cute«l  ;  and  ThecMio»iii>»  (ihtd.  c.  *\)  that  they 
nhould  be  burnrxl.  Ths  decrreii  of  the  i-hiireh  on 
the  Hubjuct  thew    that  uven  Chrif<tiitu»   wer«  nut 
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altogether  clean.     Tertullian  (Je  Pudicit.   c.  4) 
states  that  ollenders  wei*e  kept  not  only  from  the 
porch  of  the  church,  but  from  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  builJiug,  for  such  sins  were  not  "de- 
licta  "  but  "  m  )nstra."  The  council  of  Elvira,  A. D. 
305  (c.  71),  denies  them  communion  even  at  death. 
hy   a  canon   of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314  (c.  16),  those 
guilty    before    the    age    of   twenty   were    to    do 
penance  as   prostrators   Hfteen    years,   and   then 
to  be  permitted  to  join   in  the   prayers  only  for 
anotiier  rive  years   before   being  admitted  to  full 
communion ;  if  they  are  older  than  twenty,  ten 
years  are   to  be  added  to  the   penance ;  and  if 
they  exceed   fifty  years,    then    they   are    to    be 
granted  communion  only  at  death.     Basil  (cc.  7, 
ti'ji,  (33)  Hxes  their  penance  at  either   twenty  or 
thirty  years.     The   Penitentials  which  represent 
the  ecclesiastical  code  of  races  which  had  not  yet 
cast  oil' the  vices  of  barbarism,  abound,  as  might 
be  expected,  with   injunctions  asjainst  unnatural 
lusts.     In  the  British  code  the  Penitential  Book 
of  Gildas  (c.  1)  lays  down   in  curious  detail  the 
punishment  of  a  presbyter  or  deacon  who  had  so 
sinned.     His   penance  was  to  extend   over  three 
years,  every  hour  of  which  he  was  to  Ijeg  pardon, 
and  every  week  he  was  to  add  an  extra  act  of 
penance  (superpositionem)   except   on    the   fifty 
days  after  Laster :  on   the    Lord's  day  he  might 
eat  bread  without  stint,  and  some  dish  fattened 
with  butter,  but  on  other  days  he  was  to  take 
only  a  British  formdla  of  dried  bread  (paxima- 
tium)  and  vegetables  and  a  few  eggs.    His  allow- 
ance of  drink  was  to  be  a  Roman  hemina  of  milk 
to  recruit  his  strength,  but  if  he  had  work  to  do, 
he  was  to  be  given  a  Roman  sextarius  of  skimmed 
(tenuclae  vel   bolthutae)  milk  :  his   bed  was  to 
be  made  wi*^hout  much  grass;  and  if  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  half  he  shewed  deep  repentance  he 
might  receive  the  eucharist  and  sing  the  psalms 
again  with  the  brothers.     By  the  Penitential  of 
Theodore    (1.  vii.  1)  boys  polluting  themselves 
were  to  be  Hogged  ;  and  an  olfence  against  nature 
combined   with  any  other  crimen  aipitale  was  to 
be  expiated  only  by  seclusion  in  a  monastery  for 
life.     For  further  particulars  on  a  matter  which 
does  not  admit  of  detail,  "but  where  the  details 
are  only  too  numerous,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
these  early  Penitential  Books  (Theodor.  I.  ii.  vii.  ; 
Bed.  iii.  ;  Egbert,  iv.  v.)  [G.  M.] 

LYCARION,  monk,  martyr  with  Martha  and 
Mary,  commemorated  Feb.  8  (Basil,  McnoL). 

[C.  H.] 

liYDIA  (1)  Purple-seller  of  Thyatira,  com- 
memorated Aug.  3  (^Acta  SS.  Aug.  i.  199). 

[C.  H.] 

(2)  Wife  of  Philetus,  a  senator,  martyr,  com- 
memorated March  27  (Basil,  Mcnol).       [C.  H.] 

LYING.  It  does  not  ajipear  that  the  mere 
uttering  of  a  falsehood,  ii\y.\rt  from  any  injury  it 
might  intlict,  was  brought  under  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Trrtulliau,  writing  after  he  had  joined 
the  Montanists,  and  not  likely  therefore  to  err  on 
the  si<le  (A  laxity,  contrasts  (Je  Pxulicit.  c.  19) 
the  deadly  sins  which  were  visited  with  excom- 
munication with  those  lighter  offences  of  daily 
incnirsion  of  which  discipline  took  no  cognizance; 
and  among  these  latter  he  enumerates  thought- 
lessly speaking  evil,  rash  swearing,  the  breaking 
of  a  promise,  and  the  telling  of  a  lie  irom  shame 
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or  necessity.  This  list  does  cot  include  perjury, 
which  was  treated  as  a  grave  canonical  otlence. 
[Oaths.]  Whether  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  held  pardonable  by  any  of  the 
fathers  to  tamper  witli  the  truth,  is  a  matter 
ditlicult  to  decide  absolutelj  Pa>sas'es  may  be 
adduced  which  suj)port  a  strict  adherence  to 
veracity  at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards  :  oc  the 
other  hand  there  are  passages  which  seem  to 
countenance  equivocation  or  economy.  What  is 
beyond  question  is  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
build  up  a  system  of  accurate  casuistry.  That 
is  the  production  of  a  later  age.  A  collection  of 
quotations  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  Jeremy  Taylor  {Dwior  J  ubitantiuin,  111.  ii.  5). 
One  of  the  tenets  which  Augustine  charges 
(contra  Alendac.)  the  Priscillianists  with  uphold- 
ing is,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  forswear 
themselves  in  order  to  conceal  their  secret  doc- 
trines. 

On  false  witness  the  imperial  code,  following 
the  early  Roman  law,  affixed  a  heavy  penalty. 
The  fal.se  accuser  was  to  undergo  the  same 
punishment  (^Cod.  Tlieod.  IX.  xxxix.  1,  2,  3; 
XVI.  ii.  21)  which  his  accusation,  had  it  been 
substantiated,  would  have  brought  upon  the  ac- 
cused. This  law  of  retaliation  was  to  hold  good 
(ibid.  IX.  i.  9,  14)  whether  the  falsi;  charge 
attacked  another's  reputation,  or  property  or  life. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  .same  oHence  in  the 
canonical  law  shews  tliat  the  evil  was  wide- 
spread in  the  church.  The  council  of  Elvira, 
A.D.  305  (c.  74),  sentences  a  false  witness  to  rive 
years' abstention  fn)m  communion;  the  kindred 
but,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  early  church,  far 
graver  offence  of  "  delatio  ''  was  visited  by  a  life- 
long exclusion  (c.  73).  [Informkr.]  -The  council 
of  Agde,  A.D.  506  (c.  37),  puts  false  witnesses 
in  the  same  category  with  muriierers,  and  ex- 
communicates them  in  general  terms  till  they 
repent  (cf.  Cone.  Vcnct.  c.  1  ;  IV.  Cone.  Cnrtkag. 
c.  55).  The  legislation  with  regard  to  libel  occu- 
pies a  chapter  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (IX.  xxxiy. 
dc  famosis  libcUis).     [Libkl.]  [G.  M.] 

LYONS,  COUNCIL  OF  {Lugdunensia  Con- 
cilia). Of  the  councils  of  Lyons,  several  have 
been  misnamed  and  misnumbered. 

1.  Said  to  have  been  held  A.D.  197,  because 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  year  in  which  St. 
Irenaeus  addressed  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the 
brethren  in  France,  over  whom  he  ruled,  to 
j)ope  Victor,  on  the  disputed  question  of  keoi)ing 
Easter,  and  because  Eusebius  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  .synods  and  meetings  of  bishops  having 
been  held  in  connection  with  it  (E.  H.  v.  23-4, 
comp.  Mansi,  i.  715  and  726). 

2.  A.D.  475,  when  a  priest  named  Lucidus  is 
.said  to  have  retracted  his  errors  on  predestina- 
tion. But  the  only  record  of  this  is  found  iu  a 
work  of  Faust  us,  bishop  of  Ricz,  who  was  him- 
self a  semi-Pelagian. 

3  an<l  4.  a.d.  501  and  516,  in  which  St.  Avitus, 
of  Vienne,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  j>art.  But 
the  tirst  was  a  mere  conference  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Arians  (Mansi,  viii.  241,  comp. 
l*agi  ad  Baron.  A.D.  50l,  n.  4),  and  to  the  .second 
he  refers  himself  but  casuallv  (ii".  ixviii.  comp. 
Mansi,  ib.  537). 

6.  A.D.  517,  where  Viventiolus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  with  ten  others,  pas>ed  and  subscribed  to 
six  canons.     In  the  first  of  these,  the  twentieth 
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rnnon  passed  at  Epaone  respecting  incestuous 
ni.uriacjcs,  was  roalFirmed  with  sp<'cjal  application 
to  Stophon.  an  olTicial  of  kins  Sis;isnnund,  whose 
jMis^iMo  disj)loasure  may  have  die  tated  ihe  soconJ 
and  third.  St.  Avitus  is  also  thought  to  have 
taken  )iait  in  this  council,  but  he  is  not  name;! 
ainoni^'those  who  sul)scnhcil  to  it.  The  tith,' 
jjivi'n  lo  It  of  the  first  council  of  Lyons  i>  mis- 
le.idinor;  and  several  canons  are  cited  l)y  Bur- 
chard  and  others  as  of  this  council,  for  which 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  foundation  (Mansi, 
viii.  5H7-74). 

6.  Held  A.D.  567,  by  command  of  king  Gun- 
tram,  and  ciilled  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  in 
which  two  bishops,  named  Salonius  and  Sagit- 
iariu.s,  were  condemned  ;  eight  bishops  and  six 
representatives  of  absent  bishops  sub>cnbed  to 
its  canons,  six  in  number  ;  the  bishop  of  N'lenne 
subscribing  first,  and  of  Lyons  second.  Canon  2 
decrees  that  the  wills  of  the  departed  should  be 
religiously  maintained  and  carried  out,  even 
when  they  ran,  or  seemed  to  run,  counter  to  the 
civil  law.  Canon  4  decrees  that  persons  sus- 
jHjnded  from  communion  are  to  be  restored 
only  by  him  who  suspended  them.  Canon  6  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  second  and  third  of  Geroua. 
(Mansi,  ix.  785-9i\  comp.  Cone.  Gerund.) 

7.  Held  A.D.  589,  under  king  Guntram,  and 
called  the  third  council  of  Lyons.  Here  the 
bishop  of  Lyons  subscribed  first,  and  of  Vieune 
second,  of  eight  present  bishops,  and  twelve  who 
subscribed  through  their  representatives.     Once 
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more  the  number  of  canons  passed  was  six ;  in 
;u33t  cases  for  giving  effect  to  former  canons. 
By  the  sixth  lepers  are  to  be  sufficiently  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  bishop  of  tlie  diocese  to  which 
thev  belong,  and  not  allowed  to  be  wanderers 
(Mansi,  ix.  9-tl-4-).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LYRE.  The  lyre  is  borne  by  the  mystic 
Orpheus  (see  Aringlii,  vol.  i.  pp.  547,  563,  both 
|)ictures  from  vaultings  of  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb, and  Fresco,  I.  696),  and  is  held  to  repre- 
sent the  attractive  power  of  the  Lord.  Aringhi 
quotes  St.  John  xi. :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  to  Me,"  and  proceeds  to  reflect  on 
the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  "qui  dulcisonis  et  concin- 
natis  ad  plectrum  vocibus  feias  pertrahebat." 
Eusebius  makes  ingenious  use  of  the  simile  in 
his  oration  de  Linuiib  is  Con^tantini  Imp.,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Lord's  saving  all,  "  by  the  instru- 
ment of  the  human  body  with  which  He  invested 
Him.self ;  not  otherwise  than  Orpheus  the  singer, 
who  makes  known  his  skill  in  art  by  his  lyre, 
so  that,  as  it  is  ;;.aid  in  the  Greek  tales,  he  could 
tame  all  kinds  of  beasts  with  his  singing ;  and 
by  touching  the  strings  of  his  instrument  with 
the  plectrum,  could  soften  the  wrath  of  merciless 
wild  beasts." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (^Paedag.  iii.  11,  p.  246  d) 
includes  the  lyre  among  the  symbols  permitted 
to  be  used  ns  signets.  [Gems,  1.  712,  716.] 
For  a  curious  illustration  of  the  symbolic  lyre 
of  the  passions  or  bodily  nature,  see  Calf,  L  258. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 
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